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PREFATORY NOTE. 


THE present volume forms the first instalment of a New Edition of Tue Inrertat Dic- 
TIONARY—a work which has been accepted as a standard Lexicon of the English Language, 
and as one of the most extensively useful for the purposes of general reference and 
everyday requirement, for more than a quarter of a century. Since its first appearance, 
however, the advances made in the arts and sciences have been remarkably great, and 
multitudes of new words connected with all departments of human thought and action 
have ‘been introduced or come into general use; hence a new and greatly augmented 
edition of this important work will no doubt be welcomed by all who value a Dictionary 
both full in vocabulary and ample in treatment. 


This New Edition has been in preparation for above TEN YEARS, and so greatly has 
the vocabulary been augmented, and so extensive and important are the changes result- 
ing from the revision, that the ImpEriAL DICTIONARY, as now issued, may justly claim 
to be considered substantially a NEW WORK. 


She words or separate entries comprised in it will be increased by about a third, 
being now estimated in all at 130,000—a larger number than is contained in any other 
similar Dictionary. 

As a Literary Dictionary it is intended to supply a key to the written works in 
the language, and an aid to the use of the language itself, by registering and explain- 
ing the various meanings which are or have been attached to words by writers both 
new and old, by explaining idiomatic phrases and peculiar constructions, by distinguish- 
ing obsolete from current meanings and usages, and by carefully distinguishing between 
words closely synonymous in signification. And as the real meanings of words and the 
grammatical constructions into which they enter are generally most clearly shown by 
means of illustrative quotations, vast numbers of these are given, many thousands 
of them being inserted in the present edition for the first time. 


As an Enclyclopedie Dictionary it does not confine itself merely to giving the mean- 
ings of words, it gives also as a rule some account of the things to which words are 
applied, supplying valuable information in regard to subjects upon which a bare defini- 
tion would convey little or no information. The encyclopedic character of the work 
adds greatly to its real usefulness as a book of reference, and, in conjunction with the 
numerous interesting quotations it contains, relieves it of the imputation common to 
Dictionaries of being unattractive reading. In fact, as was said in the preface to the 
former edition: “A simple inspection of its pages will show that, wherever it may be 
opened, THE ImpERIAL DicTioNARY presents something to interest and instruct—some 
useful fact stated in concise terms—some important maxim or sentiment in religion, 
morality, law, or civil policy; so that the charge usually preferred against English 
Dictionaries, namely, that — furnish but dry sort of reading, will not apply to this 
Dictionary.” 


While not professing to contain all the terms of every art and science, it will contain 


* 
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far more than the reader is likely to meet with in general literature. It will be found 
especially full in the departments of Zoology, Botany, Geology, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Anatomy, Medicine and Surgery, Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, Archeology, Archi- 
tecture, Engineering, Machinery, Manufactures, Agriculture, and Commerce. To secure 
accuracy in the definition of scientific terms, and correctness generally in the treatment 
of scientific subjects, the articles belonging to the various sciences have been examined 
and where necessary amended by revisers eminent for their scientific attainments. And 
as no adequate description or definition can be given by mere words of a great number 
of objects and terms, the pages of THe ImpeRtaAL DicTIONARY are enriched by upwards 
of three thousand carefully executed illustrative engravings on wood, which communicate 
explanation through the eye in a manner as clear and distinct as it is pleasing and 
attractive. In this feature the Work stands altogether unrivalled. 

The Etymology in this new edition has been altogether remodelled and brought up 
to the present state of knowledge on the subject, full use having been made of the 
labours of both English and Foreign philologists and etymologists. In dealing with this 
important department of the Dictionary the aim has been to state in a concise form such 
facts regarding the derivations of the various words as might suffice to meet the wants 
of inquirers in general, and to avoid such extended treatment as could only be appre- 
ciated by persons having some special knowledge of philology. 

The Pronunciation will be exhibited throughout according to the best usage, the words 
in all cases being re-spelled according to a simple and easily intelligible system of trans- 
literation. 


Guasoow, October, 1881. 





KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 
AND TO THE ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS EMPLOYED. 





PRONUNCIATION. 


In showing the pronunciation the simplest and most easily understood method has been adopted, that of re-writing 
the word in a different form, In doing so the same letter or combination of letters is made use of for the same 
sound, no matter by what letter or letters the sound may be expressed in the principal word. The key by this 


means is greatly simplified, the reader having only to bear in mind one mark for each sound, 


Vowels. Accent.—Words consisting of more than one syllable 
—— asin ...... tate. 0,» .... agin .... Dot, receive an accent, as the first syllable of the word labour, 
— u—*.. iar. fo — the second of delay, and the third of comprehension. The 
3 Serica acer ome; | ——— ne Sees te accented syllable is the most prominent part of the word, 
—— — 2 — nike at hese being made so by means of the accent. In this dictionary 
° retry, met, ti, .. * 8c. abun 
. — — her. Ol sacs. Ge oil. ee it Is denoted by the mark '. This mark, called an accent, 
* eae ade Leng * ed is cain is placed above and beyond the syllable which receives the 
Ge eecase 3 .. hote. accent, as in the words la’bour, delay’, and comprehen'sion. 


Many polysyllabic words are pronounced with two ac- 


ch, .. asin . = on In then. cents, the primary and the secondary accent, as the word 
th, .. ,, ..Se. loch, Ger. nacht} th, ...... ,, ...... thin’ | excommunication, in which the third, as well as the fifth 
J, — i ans pe 7 syllable is commonly accented. The accent on the fifth 
——— “Fr ton We cue. ‘azure. | syllable is the primary, true, or tonic accent, while that on 


Gs 
The application of this key to the pronunciation of 
foreign words can as a rule only represent approximately 
the true pronunciation of those words. It is applicable, 
however, to Latin and Greek words, as those languages are 
pronounced in England. 


the third is a mere euphonic accent, and consists of a slight 
resting on the syllable to prevent indistinctness in the utter- 
ance of so many unaccented syllables, Where both accents 
are marked in a word, the primary accent is thus marked ", 
and the secondary, or inferior one, by this mark ‘, as in the 
word excommu'nica" tion. 


CHEMICAL ELEMENTS AND SYMBOLS. 
By means of chemical symbols, or formulas, the composition of the most complicated substances can be very 


easily expressed, and that, too, in a very small compass, 


An abbreviated expression of this kind often gives, in a 


single line, more information as to details than could be given in many lines of letterpress. 


Elements, — — — When a symbol has a small figure or number under- - 
Aluminium... ... o Wm, ss es written, and to the right of it, such figure or number indi- 
ae : a ——— eee xt cates the number of atoms of the element. Thus—O, 
Flavia, 65 ee 6 a Ba | Nitrogen, . . 2... N_ | signifies two atoms of oxygen, 5, five atoms of sulphur, and 
Bismuth,....... Bi | Osmium,. ...... Os ten atoms of carbon. 

Boron, . _B Oxygen, . . 2 1 ee 0 Cy 
Eromine,. ...... Br | Palladium,. . |... Pd When two or more elements are united to form a chemi- 
— — — a er a cal compound, their symbols are written one after the 

MM, + ee ° am, se ee ee other, to indicate the compound. Thus—H,0 means water, 
oe — — sah eg o ee : . a compound of two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen; 
Cerium, .. . . Ce | Rubidium, . Rb | CuH»,Oy indicates cane-sugar, a compound of twelve 
yom aa ; ~ —— sens = atoms of carbon, twenty-two of hydrogen, and eleven of 
Cobalt,. . . . . . . Co | Silicon, . |) ) isi | Ox¥een. 

Copper (Cuprum),. . . .Cu | Silver (Argentum), i « a AB These two expressions as they stand denote respectively 
— . a . an a molecule of the substance they represent, that is, the 
Fluorine, . |. LF Suiphur,. ..... 28 smallest possible quantity of it capable of existing in the 
Glucinium, . . . . . .@ | Tantalum, .. .... Ta | free state. To express several molecules a large figure is 
Gold (Aurum), . . os * Tellurium, . . . . . Te | prefixed, thus: 2H,O represents two molecules of water, 
Indium,» |) | | lan | thorum, | 2 |; th | 4(CuHaOn) four molecules of cane-sugar. 
bello, ahs! whence — Tin Gteanem), Sn When a compound is formed of two or more compounds 
sss ee ee OF um . 2. ee the symbolical expressions for the compound are usually 
— ——— — _— —— 2 connected together by a comma; thus, the crystallized 
— — «i 4 0 — — —— —— sulphate —— ee The —— — —— 
um... to express the c w occur chem 
—— Roce et Ms — — Aa ane action, and they are then written in the form of an equa- 
Mercury (Hydrargyrum), . Hg ; ; 


When any of the above symbols stands by itself it indi- 
cates one atom of the element it represents. Thus, H 
stands for one atom of hydrogen, O for one atom of oxygen, 
and Cl for one atom of chlorine, (See Atom, and Atomic 
theory under Atomic, in Dictionary.) 


tion, of which one side represents the substances as they 
exist before the change, the other the result of the reaction. 
Thus, 2H,+O,=2H,0O expresses the fact that two mole- 
cules of hydrogen, each containing two atoms, and one of 
oxygen, also containing two atoms, combine to give two 
molecules of water, each of them containing two atoms of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen. 


(vii) 


a.or adj. stands for adjective. 


abbrev. abbreviation, abbreviated. 
ace, accusative, 
act. active, 
adv, adverb, 
agri. iculture, 
alg. bra. 
Amer. American 
anat, anatomy. 
ane, ancient, 
antigq, antiquities. 
nor, aorist, 
Ar. Arabic. 
arch, architecture. 
archeol, archmology. 
arith, arithmetic 
Armor, Armoric. 
art, article, 
A. Sax. Anglo-Saxon 
astrol, astrology. 
astron, astronomy. 
at, wt. atomic w t. 
aug. augmeontative, 
Bay. Bavarian 
tiol, biology. 
Bohem. Bohemian 
bot. botany. 
Braz. ilian. 
Bulg ——- 
Catal Catalonian. 
carp, carpentry. 
caus, causative. 
Celt. Celtic, 
Chal. Chaldee. 
chem, chemist: 
chron, chronology. 
Cc ol Greek and 
Latin). —— 

, cognate wi 
*. ial. 
com, commerce, 
comp. compare. 
com com “ tive, 
0. cone! : 
conj, —— 
contr, contraction, contracted, 
crystal, crystallography, 
Cym. Cymric, 
Dd. Dutch, 
Dan, Danish, 
dat. dative. 
def, definite, 
deriv. erivation. 
dial, dialect, dialectal 
dim, inutive, 
distrib, distributive, 
dram. drama, dramatic. 
dyn, d i 
ik Eng. English 
ecclea, ecc. — 
Egypt. 
elect. aeeicity 
engin, i 
engr. engraving. 
entom, entomology 
Eth, Ethiopic. 
ethan, pe aa 
etigm, etymology, 
Eur. European. 
exclum, exclamation, 
fem. —, 

f fi tively. 
x Se 
Sort. fortification, 
Fr. French, 
freq, frequentative. 
Fris, Frisian, 
future. 
Gael. Gaelic, 


(A Key to the Authorities quoted will be given on the completion of the Work), 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


galv, stands for galvanism. 
genit. * genitive. 
— * hy. 
Goth. Gothic. 
Gr. ae Greek, 
gram. grammar. 
gun, ‘: ry. 
eb, .‘ Ehewe, 
her, heraldry. 
Hind, Hindostanee, Hindu, or 
hist, history, . 
—— — 
ung. ungarian. 
hudros. hydrostatics. 
Icel, Icelandic. 
ich, pa ei 
imper. mperative. 
imperf. imperfect. 
impers, impersonal. 
incept. inceptive. 
ind. indicative, 
Ind, Indic, ‘ 
indef, indefinite, 
Indo-Eur, Indo-European, 
inf. * infinitive, 
intens, intensive, 
inter}. interjection. 
rm? Irish. 
Tran, Tranian. 
It. Italian. 
L. Latin. 
lan. 
Lett. Lettish. 
L.G, Low German, 
it, literal, literally 
Lith, thuanian, 
L.L. late Latin, low do, 
mach, ery. 
manuf. manufactures, 
math, mathematics, 
mech, mechanics. 
med. 5 
Med. L, Medieval Latin. 
mensur, mensuration. 
metal, metall 
metaph, metaphysics 
meteor, meteorology. 
Mex. Mexican. 
M.H.G, Middle High German, 
milit, i —* 
mineral, min 
Mod, Fr. Modern French, 
myth, my 
5 Norse, Norwegian. 
i Ae noun ; 
nat, hist. natural history, 
nat, a natural pore , 
nat, phi natural philosophy. 
nowt, nautical, 
neg. negative. 
neut. neuter. 
N.H.G. New High German 
nom. nominative, 
Norm. 
North. E. Northern English 
mums, numismatica, 
obj. objective. 
oba, obsolete, 
O Bulg. “2 Old Bulgarian (Ch, Savio), 
E ‘ uu 7 
0.E. Old English (t.¢. English 
between A.Saxon 
Modern English}, 
O. Fr. Old French. 
0,H.G. Old High German 
0. Prus. Old Prussian. 
0. Sax. Old Saxon 
ornith, ornithology 


( viii) 


—X 


VD PER 


bs Peet 


vrais 
—— 


Fer 


Hi 


stands for — 


logy. 
participle, 
passi 


possessive, 
past participle, 


rincial, 

chology. 

ways. 
Roman Catholic Church. 
rhetoric. 


Roman antiquities. 
Russian, 


specific gravity. 
statute. 
subjunctive, 
superlative. 


sury ing 
—ñ— 


trigonometry. 
Turkish, , 
t ° 
variety to 8 
verb in 


verb neuter, 
verb transitive, 
Welsh. 


ics) 
tive. 


zoology, 
obsolete, 
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A 
A, the first letter in the En alphabet, as 
well as in the other —— derived from 


the Greek and Latin and ultimately from 
the Phoenician. Asan alphabetical charac- 
ter it represents In English written and 
printed words a number of different vowel 
sounds, of which several at least would, in 
a more perfect alphabet, be represented by 
separate characters, Its principal sounds 
are those heard (1) in far, anaes (2) man, 
eat; (3) fall, walk; (4) mate, pare. Of these 
sounds the first (hich we may call the ah- 
sound) is the oldest and the one that may 
be said to belong most legitimately to the 
character, being the one also which, ap- 
proximately at least, attaches to it in most 


other languages) This is one of those that 
are considered to be the three primary and 
European 


Sauguagen, the others being ¢ and 
2 0 ing i and w, pro- 
nounced aa in chagrin and rule, It ia, per- 
haps, the simplest and easiest of all the 
vowel sounds, being formed by a simple 
opening of the mouth and utterance of 
voice, accompanied by a gentle depreasion 
of the back part of the tongue. it is more 
distinctly vocal than either ¢ or u, these 
latter having a close affinity with and ten- 
dency to merge into the consonantal sounds 
of y and w, while its vocal character is 
always unmistakable. It is also regarded 
as astrongerand more primitive sound than 
fand «, which, when we trace the history 
of words, have in a great many instances 


been found to arise from a weake: of an 
original aA-aound, while a c' the 
opposite direction is very rare. other 


two vowels, ¢ and o, it may be remarked 
are stili later in character than i and t: 
the former comes midway between a and i if 
the position of the vocal 
gradually from that necessary for the ah- 
sound to that necessary for i, and in like 
manner o comes midway betw aand w, 
Many En words exemplify change 


of an 1 ah-sound to some other vowel 
aoun mie. — —— iz, do, mother, bi 
kin, . in all which the root-vowel 


——— a. The ah-sound (with which 
may be ranked the slightly different vocal 
sound in fast, grant, &c.) now occurs In few 

—** in far fewer certainly than 
in Anglo-Saxon and Iater, tho 
extent the sound formerly prev: 
what difficult to decide, In Anglo-Saxon 
the letter a ted at least two princi- 
pal sounda, a shorter and a longer (the latter 
often marked with an accent) The shorter 
was no doubt similar in q 
Sather, though shorter. Man 
which — sound — meth be written 
pact om with 0; thus monn as well aa 

— as well as hand, fram or from 
&e. ae. the bens or accented @ (4,4) hiad no 
doubt —* —— sound asa father, though 
[or tooure inal This 4 ns — 
our @ n represents 
re — eel aiseen in Gothic; thus 
m, home =Goth. Aaim, G. heim; 


&c. The sound of @ in fall is now met with 
in a large number of English words, eapect- 
ally before {; it forms an intermediate 
in nunclation between the ah-sound in 
fa and the’o in Aome, The same sound 
is also represented by the combinations au, 
8 as in vault, claw, which are only diph- 
——s in appearance. There is also a short 
rresponding to this, namely, that 
heard in what, what want, qwality Intermediate 
between the a and the e-sound comes 
the sound of @ in man, now one of those 
most commonly represented by this charac- 
ter. It isa comparatively modern and pecu- 
liarly lish modification of the ah-sound, 
difficult for fore! rstoacquire. In Anglo- 
Saxon this — Be a agape id ine ari 
was represen @, 28 in =K : 
tec, E. back, The same character was also 
frequently used to represent — short 
& sound, asin A. Sax = K. led; A, Sax. 


modification of the fu 
Sather, one of the few — in which the 
oki ah-sound is still pronounced, was in 
Anglo-Saxon of the south written fader, in 
the north fadur, fader. This character 
was hardly used after the nning of the 
thirteenth cen’ » rep asa rule 
either by a with the ak-sound or by ¢«. The 
@-sound (a in man) thus to some * 
gave place to the ah-sound, though in 
modern times it has more than regained 
its footing. There was also a long or ac- 
cented ce; it has now commonly become ee, 
or the same sound. Another very — 
sound of a is what is often called the lon 
name sound of the letter, that which it -_ 
namely when before a final consonant with 
é mute, as in mare, bare, mate, pale. Here 
the final ¢ serves merely to mark the modi- 
fication of the sound of the a, which thus 
resembles in asin sound the Ger- 
man a modified (dor d@). Strictly 
the ——— — — from — 
mate, . the former & pure vow 
while the latter, according hs what is con- 
sidered the correct pronunciation, is not a 
true vowel, but ~ ——— in character, 
a slight i ‘bei ter the a@ or ra- 
ther ¢ sound. are the chief — 
of sound which this letter has ——— 
Less important are the sounds — 
mane, and the obscure sound heard in 
riband, and in the final a of America. 
Though a very common letter, a occurs as 
a final only in the words flea, lea, pea, 
sea, tea, yea. Formerly (in Angio- 
on) it was common enough in this 
tion. Nor is it ever doubled, in w ich 
respect it resemblea ¢ and u. —This let- 
ter often stands in abbreviations, as in 
A.D., for anno domint (in the year of our 
Lord), A.B., AML, artium baccalaureva, anid 
—— magister, bachelor and master of 


ry indefinite art, the form of an used before 
consonants words @ with « con- 


nouns of the singular number, and also 
before plural nouns when few or great m _ 
is interposed. In such phrases as a hund, 
ear, a pound @ it more clearly re- 
tabs li power as a numeral, and is practi- 
nal to the distributive pronoun each. 
* —* —— — d generally in 
as a x, or in an separ- 
—— is a relic of beth Teutonic and 
cal particles. 1. As a Teutonic prefix 
it is of very heterogeneous ori —— in par- 
ticular cases there is often d in de- 
termining with certainty — older par- 
ticle or particles it must be referred. It 
often represents prepositions, clally on, 
A. Bax. on, an, as in aback (A. Sax. onbore, 
salop (CRE on shacp acts Sint SF), alect 
“fell on P, 
ye on foot), aboard (also on Sear, ones aloft 
psn te rg alive(ontive in Chaucer 
—— mee tos * 
e 5 le x a- that is pre 
to verbal nouns, as in a-Aunting, a-fiah- 
ing. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
a- in all these words directly represents 
the A. Sax. on; it seems rather to represent 
* — on, apes. — is of — 
etymo! ¢ same word (comp. Ice 
d baki, ood d lopti, aloft, § tid, alive, 
&c.). Another preposition represented by 
it is af (A. Sax. af, as in adown (A. Sax. 
of dune), off the down or height, down- 
wards. In a-daye (in —* and in 
a-nights it ts an of with a some- 
what ere —— In — oa 
presents at ‘ore x 
verbs it represents the A. 5 particle d, 
which was often prefixed with an intensive 
force, a8 in arise, awake, arouse, but in many 
cases it is difficult to discern any distinction 
in meaning between the compound and the 
simple word, The particle ge was simi- 
larly used, and in abide, adbear, the a may 
— ‘either. The ‘initial’ syllable in 


aright, aware, &c., appears to of the 
same doubtful o In ago, aby, the a 
ta the ol A. Sax "partie @ In 


another sense, —— that of away, back. 
In ashamed, feared, it represents an old 
intensive Eng. among represents the 


A.Sax. amang, 
* represen ng ts te andlong, endl 
ond’ here ~O0t Goth, anda, ah gens 


2 As a classical or Romance prefix it re 
presents: (a) L. ad, to; as, ascend, from ad, 
and scando, to climb. (b) L. a or ab, 5* 
as, avert, from a, and verte, gp (lL 
¢ or ez, out of; as, amend (Fr er, 
from L. emendare, compoun J 4 ¢ or ex, 
* menda,a fault) (d) Gr. a, neg. or priv. ; 

from a, not, and morphé, 
shape; anonymous, from a, not, and cnoma, 

a name, 


A, in music, the name of the sixth note of the 
model or natural diatonic seale of C; the 
la of continental musicians, It is the’ first 
** in med be te minor * It is * 
note soun — second string o 
the violin, and to it S aiven by a fixed 





= Sat A a loaf=Goth. Alay. In mo-| sonant sound; * @ man, @ wvwornan, @ year, | toned instrument (say the obee or organ) 

* Eng’ sh ith — most com passed | @ union, @ eulogy, a oneness. This form | all the instruments of the orchestra are 
A. Sax. Adm, R home; | first appears about the beginning of the ae, 

re , BE — A Sax. rad, E. road, | thirteenth century. It is before 1. (With short sound.) An old (and alsoa 

Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; ine, mn néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, bull; ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abune; = ¥, Se. fey. 

ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, 90; 1, job; h Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, — wh, ‘whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


Vou L 


1 


Al 





2 


modern vulgar) corruption for Ae, have, J, | 3% Away; aloof. [Scotch] 


Ke. ; a5, 
4 babbled of yreen felds, Shad. 
l had pot thought my body conld 7 
ean. . 
2 (With long sound.) Scotch or Northern 
English for at. 

Al, L. A combination of characters applied 
to a vessel of the highest class in Lloyd's 
register of shipping. Lron vessels are classed 
Al with a numeral prefixed, as 100 Al, 90 Al 
(the numeral denoting that they are built 
respectively according to certain specifica- 
tions), and they retain their character so 
long as on careful survey they are found in 
a fit and efficient condition to carry dry and 
perishable cargoes to and from all parte of 
the world, Wood and composite veasels are 
classed Al for a term of years (hence such 
expressions a8 12 Al, &c.), subject to —* 
Al in red denotes vessels that have already 
beon classed Al in black, but are now 
reduced to the second class, The letter A 
denotes the first-class character of the hull 
for build and seaworthiness; the figure 
1 that the veasel is well found in rigging, 

ar, &< When fittings and equipment are 
usufficient the 1 is omitted. There is now 
no A? claga —2 in black marks the third 
class. —2 Used figuratively as an adjective, 
to denote excellence generally; first-class; 
as, an Af speaker. —— or valgar.] 

Aam (am), a [Written alao Awin, Awm, 
the same word as D. dam, a liquid measure; 
G. ahm and chia, Icel, ama, all from LL. 
ama, a tub, a tierce, from L hama, Gr. 
amé and Aamé, a water-bucket, a pail.) A 
measure of liquids formerly or still to some 
extent in use in Holland and various coun- 
tries of northern Europe, usually containing 
about 30 gala. more or less. 

Aardvark (4rd’virk), n. (D. aarde, earth, 
and varken, a .| The ground-hog or 
earth- pig of Sout rica, See ORYCTEROPUS. 

Aardwolf (ird’wyif), ». [D. aarde, earth, 
and wolf, a wolf] The earth-wolf of South 
Africa, See PROTELES. 

Aaron (a'ron), » A corruption of Arum, 
sometimes used as the name of a British 
plant, Arum maculatum. See ARUM. 

Aaronical (@-ron’ik, &-ron‘ik-al), 
a, (Heb, aaron, perhaps, says Gesenius, the 
same with Adron, a mountaineer, from Aa- 
ram, to be high.] Pertaining to Aaron, the 
Jewish high-priest, or to the priesthood of 
which he was the head. 

Aaronite (4’ron-it), mn. A descendant of 
Aaron, who served as a priest in the sanc- 
tuary or in the temple. 

Aaron’s-beard (f'ronz-bérd), ». A popular 
name for Hypericum — a dwarf 
evergreen shrub with trai 
stems, commonly planted on banks and 
rockerica. 

Aaron's-rod (f’ronz-rod), n. In arch. arod 
with one serpent twined roand it: some- 
times confounded with caduceus, the rod of 
Mercury, which has two serpente. 

Ab, A prefix in words of Latin origin, de- 
noting disjunction, separation, or depar- 
ture, as abduct, abjure, Before ¢ and ¢ it 
— becomes abs, as abscond, abstain, 

fore v and m, a, a8 avert, amentia. It 
is a Latin p sition, and etymologically 
the same as the Skr. ope. Gr. apo, G. ab, 
Goth. Sw. and Dan. af, E. of, aff. 

Ab(ab), ». [Of Syriac origin.) The eleventh 
month of the Jewish civil year, and the fifth 
of the ecclesiastical year, — to a 
part of July and a part of August. In the 
Syriac calendar Ad is the 
month, 

Abaca (ab‘a-ka), n. The Philippine name of 
the plant Musa textilis, which yields the 
Manilla-hemp from which ropes, mats, and 
fine fabrics are —— 

Abaciscus (ab-a-sis‘kus),n. (Dim. of abacws,] 
in arch, (a) the square compartment of a 
mosaic pavement or one of the tesserm used 
in making such pavements. (5) A small 
square tablet or bracket used for support- 
ing a vase or other ornamental object, (c)An 


ed 
Abacist (ab'a-sist), n One who uses an 
* gsbacus In casting accounts; a calculator. 
Aback (s-tuk’), ade. [Prefix a, and back; 
A. Sax. onbvec, also at, on, or towards 
the back. See Back.) 1. Towards the back 
or rear; backward. 
They drew abacdte, as halt with shame confound, 
Spenser, 


2 On or at the back; behind; from behind. 
His gallie . . . being set upon both before and 
aback, Knodies, 


sunimer 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall;  mé, met, hér; 








ing underground | 





— 





pine, pin; 


would they stay ataré frae courts, 

An’ please themscls wi’ countra sports, Burrs. 
4 Nout. prossed aft or against the mast by 
wind or otherwise: said of salla.To brace 
aback, to swing (the yards) round 60 that the 
éalls may be aluick. 

Brace the foremost yards abact. Falconer, 
—Taken adack, (2) Nawt. said of a vessel's 
saila when caught suddenly by the wind in 





Brig laid aback. 


such a way that it presses them aft against 
the mast. Hence, (6) Fig. suddenly or un- 
expectedly checked, confounded, or disap- 


pointed: said of a person: as, be was quite | 
lot was - 


taken aback when I told him his 
found ont. —Laid aback (naut.), said of sails 
(or a vessel) when they are placed in the 
same position as when they are taken aback, 
in order to effect an Immediate retreat, or 


to give the ship sternway, so as to avold | 


some danger discovered before her 
Aback?! (ab’ak), 7. 


ment. 

Abacot, Abocock (ab’s-kot, al’o-kok), 1. 
[This word is also written Abococked, Abo- 
cocket, and is probably derived from L. 
abacus (which sec) in the architectural sense, 
trom a fancied resemblance of shape. Comp. 
mitre fora similar combination of meanings, 
The form Bycoeket, which also occurs with 
the same meaning, may either be a corrup- 
tlon or more 
— has @ 


fferent origin, 
viz. bi (L. bis}, d 
double, and Fr. rw 4 
cogue,'a sholl, 
formerly  per- Abacot, from great veal 
haps a cap, a of Reary VIL. 
hood, from ite 


being turned or doubled up.) A kind of 
eap anciently worn by men of rank. See 
the following oxtract. 

Te is, I think, evident that the asecoct or bycocket 
was the cap so frequently seen in illuminations of the 
fifteenth century, corned 1 ap behind, coming to 4 peak 
in front, varying and yracually decreasing tn height, 
erciecied with a crown when worn by regal person: 
ages, and similar to if mot Klentical with what ie now 
called the knight's chap<au. Pianchd, 

Abactor (ab-ak‘tér), x. [L, from abigo, 
abactum, to drive away—ab, from, away, 
and ago, actum, to drive.) In law, one that 
feloniously drives away or steals a herd or 
numbers of cattle at once, in distinction 
from one who steals a single beast or two, 

Abaculus (ab-ak'i-ius), n [L., dim. of 
abacus.} <A small tile of glass, marble, or 
other substance, of various colours, used in 
making patterns in mosaic pavement. 

Abacus (ab’a-kus),» [(L cus, and abax, 
an abacus, a gaming-board, a sideboard, &c. ; 
Gr. abex, a square tablet, a slab or board 
for reckoning on. Origin doubtful; derived 
by some from Phoen. adak, sand strewn on a 
surface for writing, becanse the anctents 
used tables cove with sand on which to 
make figures and diagrams; by others de- 
rived from the names of the first letters of 
the Greek alphabet.] 1. A tray strewn with 
dust or sand auciently used for calculating. 








Abacus for Calculations. 


2 A contrivance for calculation, used, with 
some variations of structure, by the Greeks 
and Romana, at least in later times, and still 
used by the Chinese, who call it shwanpan, 





[Soe ABACTS.] An) 
abacus or something resembling one, as a. 
flat, square stoue, or a square compart. ; 








ABANDON 


and also in many modern schools for teach- 
ing children the elementary operations of 
arithmetic. 


It consists of an 2* frame, 
acrosa which are 

stretched several 
wires, each sup- 
tied with ten 

alls The bails 

on the under wire 
represent units; 
those on the next 
above it, tens;and 
ae on to hun- 
dreds, thousands, 
&e, The balls at 
the left end of the engraved abacus repre- 
sent the number 241,750; those at the right 
end are the spare ones, Called also Aba- 
cus Pythagoricua. 





Doric Capital, 
A, The Abacus 


a table consti- 
luting the up- 
per member or 
crowning of a 
column and its 
capital. In the 

Grecian Dorie it 

has simply the 

form of a flat 

square tile with- 
out either chamfer or moulding, but gener- 
ally it has a more ornamental character, 
and in the richer orders it parts with its 
original form, the four sides or faces of it 
being arched or cat inwards, and having at 
the middle of each a rose or other carved 
ornament. (&) Any rectangular slab or 
piece. a8 a aquare marble or porcelain tablet 
et into a wall, a com ent ina mosaic 
floor, or the like.—Adacus harmonicua, in 
anc, music, adiagram of the notes with their 
names, — Abacus Pythagoricus, See this 
word, 2 

Abaddon (ab-ad’dun}, n, (Heb, abad, to be 
lost or destroyed.) 1. The destroyer, or angel 
of the bottomless pit. Rev. fx, 11.--2, 
bottomless pit; the depth of hell. Miten. 

Abaft (a-baft’), ade. or prep. [Prefix a, on, at, 
and estan, be-«eftan, after, behind —prefix 
be, by, and aftan, aft, KE. aft, bebind, See 
Art, APTER.] Nat. in or at the back or 
hinder part of a ship, or the parts which He 
towards the astern: opposed to afore; rela- 
tively, denoting further aft, or towards the 
stern; as, abaft the main mast,—Abest the 
beam implies that the relative situation of 
the object spoken of is in some part of the 
horizon contained between a line drawn at 
right angles to the keel and the point to 
which the ship's stern is directed. APT. 

A (a-bé'eans), n. [An altered form 
of Obeisance, under the influence of Abage. } 
Same as Obewance. Johnson, 

Abaiser (a-bia'sér}, mn A name for ivory 
black or animal charcoal, Weale; Simmonds, 

A (abies) (Fr) In Aer. a term 
applied to the fease or any other bearing 
when it Is depressed, or situated below the 
centre of the shield. 

Abaist,t pp. [See AbasH.) Abashed; discon- 
certed; amazed. Chaucer. 

Abalienate (ab-Al’yen-dt), ¢.¢ pret. & pp. 
abalienated; ppr. abalienating. [L. abal- 
ieno, abatienatum, prep. ab, and alienna, 
foreign. See ALUENATE, ALIENE.] 1. To 
transfer the title of from one to another; 
to make over to anothor, as goods; a term 
of the civil law.—2.+ To estrange or wholly 
withdraw. ‘Abalienate their minds.” Abp. 
Sandys. 

Abalienated { (ab-al'yen-dt-ed), a. In old 
med. ; (a) decayed or deranged, as the senses. 
(>) Benumbed or mortified, 

Abalienation (ab-iil'yen-i"shon), n. Theact 
of transferring or making over the title to 
property to another; transfer; estrangement. 

A ballata (4 bal-lat’a) (It) In mwsiec, in 
the manner of a song or ballad. Also, the 
chorus at the end of a verse. Wilson. 

Abandt (a-band’), v.f. 1. To abandon (which 
sce). ‘The kingdom to eband.' Spenser.— 
2 To exile; to expel. 

"Tis better far the enemies to atexd 
Quite from thy borders, Afir, for Mags. 

Abandon (a-ban‘dun),e¢.¢. [Fr. abandonner, 
to forsake, to abandon, from prep. 4, and 
0.Fr. bandon, 0.K. bandown, bandowne, 
command, jurisdiction, from LL. bandum, 
bonnum, edict, proclamation, from the 
Tout. stem ban, seen in E. ban, banns of 
marriage. Toabanden then is either to put 
to prociamation, to denounce or prose J 
or to give into the bandon or power of 
another. See Ban, Banns, BANNER, BaN- 





lonic Capital. 
A, The Abacus, 





nite, not, mive; tibe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; t,S8e.abume; §, Sc. fey. 


— 


18h. ] 





ABANDON 3 ABATIS 
1. To detach or withdraw one's self | he must nce but ma bring anew | Syn. To confuse, confound, disconcert, 
from: (a) to desert; to forsake utterly; as, | action. —— to the English dis- | shame, daunt, overawe. 
to abe his home; to abandon duty. continuance, , Or nonsuit, ac- t (a-bash’ment), n. The act of 
(6) To give oe forsake, as desperate or _ cording to the rthe action hasreached, | abashing, or state of being abashed; confu- 
ndon a hopeless enterprise Abandum (a-band’um), nm [See ABANDON.) sion from shame; consternation; fear. 


ore taking 

ora ng ship. a oe ee forego; = 

nounce; to reling 1 concern in; as, to 
nthe cares of empire.) fo tar. 

render; ve up to alien con 

up without restraint; — ——— 

om A to the conqueror,—2 +t To outlaw; to 

banish; to drive out or away. 


Being all this time aAcndened from your bed. Shak. | 


3. To reject or renounce, 


Blessed shall ye be when men shall hate you and 
@bendon your name as evil. 

Luke vi. 22 (RAetoms N. 7.) 
— aoe Ge ie & eae em ee 
all claim to, as or goods insured, asa 


—— chandos —— for a total 


, to yield one's 
without attempt ‘control or self- 


‘orsake, 
FORSAKE. “syn. To feat forsake, resign, 
ra a , quit, relinquish renounce, 
care. 

Abandon (a-ban'dun), n. a first meaning 
borrowed — — e French in mo- 
dern times.] 1 eee, Soe ee 
enthusiasm, unchecked b calculation of 
riaks or consequences: ; the un- 

demeanour of an impulsive * 


a 


sense 
the French pronunciation (ab-ah-don) is fre- 
quently retained. }— 2+ who or that 
which is abandoned. 

A friar, an abandon of the world. Sir &. Sandys. 


py Beene He all tres ai 


These — EPI an aden- 
oes af GR sales bat what are of ae ier ret. 


fo ban‘dand). ». onda * 7 1 De- 
to destruction; 
, as to 
of vicious 


dened youth she sees, 
i mee —— — Prier. 


Higa applet Abandoned. Pro- 


to one who throws away 
character in pursuit of _ 
and conveys the gra * depravity mani 
tested outwardly in conduct; reprobate is 
used with regard to one who has become 
insensible to reproof, who steels himself 


— what is , and even in 
wickedness; ed to 


who has recklessly cast loose from 
all moral restraint, and given himself up to 
the gratification of his vicious appetites, 
Next will see 
A race more srofigute we. Kescommon. 
Aad even as they did pot like to retain God in their 
mavatede, God gave Chem over toe ryfrelet mind. 
Rom. i. 38, 
To be 
does not only 


>. Hughes. 
Srx. Forsaken, deserted, destitute, forlorn, 
vicious, 


cat of 


profiiente, corru depraved, repro- 

ate, wicked, —— vile, odious, 
detestable. 

Abandonee —— n. In law, one 
to whom anything is oned 

Abandoner (s-ban‘dun-r), n. One who 


Abandonment (a-ban’dun-ment),n. 1. The 
act of abandoning or state of being aban- 
doned; absolute te relinquishment; total de- 
sertion.—2 In marine tasurance, the relin- 


J 
Soot ed a Se ices 
tha to inde 


uishment to a claim or 


person to whom one is boun 
colar relationship, as a wife, 
desertion. — A 


child; 
‘the gi up any scheme for making 
way and the dissolution of the com- 
peng, tp cuumunba Shows iiieal the anak, 
and warrant of the Board of Trade.—Aban- 
donment of an action, In Scots law, the 
act by which the pursuer abandons the 
cause, If this is done before the record is 
closed the costs are ; if after, 





In old law, anything forfeited or con 
** (ab’a-net), nm. Same as Abnet. 
(ab-ang’ga), n. The fruit of a speciés 
in the Eland of St. Thomas, West 
th jea, sald to have medicinal properties 
Abannation, Abannition (ab-an-ni'shon, 
ab-an- — n, (LL. abannitio, aban- 
nitionis—L. ab, from, annus, a year, and 
itio, a going away.) A. } A —— for one 
or two —— ptr 7 (LL 
Abaptiston (a- b = abap- 
tiston—Qr. a, p and baptizo, to dip.) 
In surg. © neat given te the old trepan, the 
crown of which was made conical to prevent 
a a penetrating the cranium too sud- 
en 
Abarer(a.bar), ot. [A. Sax. abarian. See 
Bars.) To make bare; to uncover. 
tion (ab-ir-tik’i-la"shon),n. [L. 
ab, from, and articulus, a joint.) In anat. 
aterm used sometimes as an equivalent to 
diarthrosis, or a movable articulation; some- 
times to synarthrosis, or an immovable ar- 


ticulation. 

Abas (a- In. (Per. and Ar. Abbas, the 
ancestor of Abasi Caliphs,) 1.4 Persian 
coin, worth about 10d., occasionally called 
Adbajeer. .—2 An eastern weight for pearls 
eq to 23 grains troy, being one-cighth 
less than a carat. ritten also A Abassi, 

Abase (a-bis), & pp. abased; 

a- v.t pret. & pp. ppr. 
(Fr. Fr. abaiaer, to make 1 low—a, 
and baisser, to lower, from L. L. baseus, low. 

See Base] 1. To lower or depress; to throw 
or cast down: said of material objects. 


(Rare, } 
His spear he ‘gan adtase, Spenser. 
And will she yet adese hereyesonme JSAad. 
2. To cast down or reduce lower, as in rank, 
estimation, office, and the like; to depreas; 
to humble; to degrade. — Abase, Debase, De- 
grade. Abaze, to humble, to make of less 
esteem, to bring lower in state, or case one 
to feel lower; debase, to lower morally or 
| quality, to make unworthy or leas worthy 
of esteem, to mingle more or less of base- 
ao , lit. to bring down a 
to lower one’s rank: often used as an 
of — page * used of —— a 
man mo H n perance ts 
victims; a employmen 
Those i degrading erp - Wwable able to adaze, 
Dan. iv, 37. 


It is a kind of taking of God's name in vain to 
eee ee — ee 


© miserable man! to what fall degraded. Afiiton, 


8yyn. To humble, humiliate, de- 
e, bring low, debage. 


(a- p.anda, In 
her. turned downwards, as points of the 
wings of Also, same as Abaiasé, 
Abasement (a-bas'ment), ». The act of 
abasing, humbling, or bringing low; a state 
of de , degradation, or humiliation. 
Abash (a-bash’), vt, (Formerly written 
, &c., from O.Fr. esbahir, to 


ably from ‘bah ! exclamation of 
mt, French verbs in ir, which 


&ec.; to di e self-posses- 
sion of; to make ashamed or dispirited ; to 
mt to confusion, — Abaah, Con- 
ound. Abash is a stronger w than con- 
Sues, vat 2 not so strong as confound. We are 
abashed in the presence of superiors or when 
detected in vice or misconduct. When we 


Aintiiat Cee Cor neh — 


Confused and sadly she at length repties. Pope. 
Satan stood awhile as san, aenyoearetad sient Sa Baty, 
cf je 


Which manner of adasArnent became ber not itl, 
Stedion, 


That challenge did too peremptory sceme 
And fild his senses ——ùs— creat. Spesser. 


Abassi, Abassis (a-bas'si, a-bas'sis), n. See 


Vtg dw a -iz), wv.t. 
er Megitim 
Being ourselves 
Corrupted and atastardized thus. Daniel. 
Abatayie *** nes a. Capable of being 
bated; as, an aba. writ or nuisance. 
Abate {a-bat’), v.t. pret. & pp. abated; ppr. 
abating. [Fr, abattre, to beat t down, from 
batere, a form of L. batuo, batuere, to beat. 
See BEaT, Bark.] Lt To beat down; to 


To bas- 
ate or base, 


pull or batter down. 

The king of Scots... sore abated the walls (of 
the castle * Norham). Had. 
2. To deduct, 


Wins theusnnd pastihes, abating the off bundvets. 


3. To leasen; to diminish; to remit; cy mo- 
derate; as, to abate zeal; toabate a demand; 
to abate a tax; to abute pride; to abate 
courage.—4,¢ To deject; to depress, 
For misery doth bravest minds atate. Spenser. 

5. In law, (a) to cause to fail; to annul; to 
frustrate by —_ — as, to abate 
a writ: * toa 
chari y etea bya —— of assets. 
(5) To entirely down or put an end to; 
as, to abate a nuisance.—6.+ To deprive; to 


She hath afwted me of half my train. Sad. 
7. In metal. to reduce, as a metal, to a lower 


Abate (abit), 1. To decrease or become 
in strength or violence; as, pain abates; 

: ye abates.—2. To be defeated or come 

to naught; to fail; as, a writ abates; by the 

civil law a legacy to a charity docs not 
abate by deficiency of aaseta. 

It was still nm to e whether it might not 
— ‘Halles 
3. In law, to enter into a freehold after the 
death of the last occupant, and before the 
heir or devisee takes posseasion.—4. In the 
manege, to perform well a downward mo- 
tion. A horse ia said to abate, or take 
down his curvets, when, working upen 
curvets, he puts both * "hind hind legs to the to the 
ground at once, and e 
exactness in all the —— To * 
—* decrease, intermit, decline, 


abate t aot (a tey a-bat’),n. Abatement or decrease. 


Abate (a-bw’ta), nm, {It.] An abbot or abbé. 
An old adate meek and mild, 
My friend and teacher when a child. Longfellow, 


The 


mark —— re coat armour in order to 
denote some dishonourable act of the party 
bearing the coat of arms. Nine such marks 
are —2 by heralda, but no —— 
of their actual use is on record. —* baston 
or baton, a mark of Megitimacy, ls of the 
nature of an abatement. 

Th down the stars ne (ihe nobles and sematers) 
te the eed 5 ble aAatements 


dishonoural 
into — coats of arms, Dr, Spencer, 


abatement, a defence by which a defendant 
shows cause to the court why he should not 


— (a-bat'ér), n, One who or that which 


Abatial (ab-fshi-al), a, Same as Abbdatical. 

Abatist (ab’a-tis), n. [L.L.—a, from, and 

ameagure.] In the middle ages, an 

officer of the stables who had the care of 
measuring out the provender; an avenor. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go;  j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—Sec Ker. 





ABATIS 4 ABDALAVI 
F See ABATTIS. themselves as — of letters. The name is | Abbreviate (ab-bré'vi-at), vi. To practise 


Aba 

* zoe —243 n. [Fr., from abattre 
Sout, ¢ day, light.} A sky- 

ight * bead aperture made in the 

— * of an apartment for the admission of 


light. 

Abator (a-bit’ér),n. One who or that which 
abates; specifically, in law, (a) a mn who 
without t enters into a freehold on the 
death of the last possessor, before the heir 
or devisee. — a or cause by which 
an abatement is procured. 

Abattis, Abatis (ab-a-té or ab/a-tis), n. 
(Fr. abatis, abattis, from abattre, to beat 
down. See ABATE. ] In fort. a collection of 
felled trees, from which the smaller 
branches have been cut off, and which are 
laid side by side, with the branched ends | 
turned towards assailants, and the branches 
often sharpened and interlaced, the butt- 
ends being secured > § pickets, or imbedded 
in the earth, the whole thus forming an 
obstruction to the progress of the enemy, 
and keeping them longer under the de- 
tenders’ An abattis is usn 
in front of the ditch in fleld fo: 
See FORTIFICATION. 

Abattised (ab’a-tist), a. Provided with an 


abattis, 
Abattoir (a-bat-war ar). n. (Fr, from abattre, 
to beat or knock down, See ABATE. } A 
pubic fe (aa th “house. 
Abatade ( a Sr * Batley abate] Any- 
thing dimi 

Abafare ae cr), n. [From abate] The 
—* k of a beast of the chase on 

ihe gran: foiling. 

Abat-vens (ab-e7 * fr te abattre, 
to lower, and vent, the wind.) The slopl 
roof of a tower; a pent-house: so — 
—— slope neutralizes the force of 


tions, 


— it the epeakes’s vole from 
rising and lost or 

Abawe,t ot Fr. eabahir, to abash. See 

ABASH.} To pen to dazzle; to astonish. 


1 was adawved for marveile, CAaweer. 


Abb (ab), m IA Sax. ab or ob, the woof.) 

1. Yarn for the warp in wea — The 

ae given in sorting wool acco: to its 

fineness to two qualities of wool, re- 
vely coarse abb and fine abd. 


Abba (ab’ba),n  [Syr. and Chal. abba, fa- 
ther. The root is in the Heb. ab, — 
which appeara in Abraham] A title ( 


valent to ‘ Father") now or formerly app! wf 

—— in the church, to monks, 

of monks, and other ecclesiastics, 

Tn the Syriae, Coptic, and Ethiopie Churches 
af, is ty to the bishops, who in turn be- 

by way of distinction, on the bishop 
raped let of Alexandria. 

Abbacinate (ab-ba’sin-it), v.t. [It. abbacin- 
are, to abbacinate—ad, to, and bacino, a 
basin. 1 To — of — by applying a 

red bee copest basin close to the eyes: a 
mode of punishment employed in the middle 


ages, 

Abbacination (ab-ba’sin-a”shon), n. The 
act or process of blinding a person by 
placing a red-hot copper basin to the 


eyes. 
Ab’ (ab’ba-si),n. [L.L. abbatia, an abbey, 
from L. abbas, abbatis, an abbot. Bee AB- 
= dignity, rights, and privileges of 

an abbo 


According to Felinus, an abhecy is the dignity 
itself, since * abbot is a term or word of dignity, 
and not of office, Avie. 


* — n. See ABBAS, 1. 
bandonamente (ab-ban’don-i-ment’a 
= {It.] In music, with self-abandonment; 
80 a8 — the time subservient to the 


= 
t ‘ab’bat), », Same as Abbot. 
B* Abbatial (ah hatik · al, ab-ba’- 
shi-al), a. Lelon to an abbey. 
, an abbot, — 8 
abba, iather. ‘See ABBA.) In — 
an pnp tame but more generally, * a | 
before the French revolution, a title 
to all those Frenchmen who devoted 
selves to divinity,or who had at least —— 
a course of stu y in a theological seminary, 
in the hope that the king would confer on 
them a real abbey, that is, a certain part of 
the revenues of a monastery. The abbés 
were numerous. Some acted as private 
tutors in families, others were professors of 


the university, and a great many employed | 
pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; 


Fite, fiir, fat, fg);  mé, met, hér; 


* 





| 





also a — = 8 holding a similar | | or use abbreviation. 
semi-clerical tion in other an Ca- It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, 
tholic countries, — Abbds commendataires another by cutting off. Bacon. 


were such abbés. as held abbeys in commen-  Abbreviate (ab-bré’ vi-it), m. An abridg- 
bbreviate of d 


dam—that is, with the right of administer- “trent. —A ication, in Scots 
ing their revenues ora part of them. See jaw, an abstract ———— — See 
ABROT, ADJUDICATION. 


Abbess (ab’bes), n. [Fr. abbesse, L.L. abba- 


tisea, fem. of abbot (which see) j A female | Adbrovinte Gi e¥vt-Ss) 9. In bef. er 


— a soet ed to an o1 = — 


superior or governess of a nunnery or con- 
vent of mums. An abbess in the Roman Abb —— bee m2. The 
Catholic Church general, the | of abbreviating, shortening, or con- 


pod or the state of being abbreviated. 
2 That's which is abbreviated, asa short term 
or title used for a longer one; a syllable, 
generally the initial syllable, used for the 
whole word; a letter, * a series of letters, 
standing for a word or words; 3 fgg Se for 
esquire; FLRS. for Fellow of th 

was called 


Society; A.D. for Anno Domini. 
This book, as graver authors say, 
—— Domus Dei, and, by abdreviation, Domesday 
Sir 1, Tempe, 


3. “17 math. a reduction of fractions to the 


same dignity an — af aa an abbot, 
except that she cannot exercise the spiritual 
functions appertaining to the priesthood. 
See ABHOT. 

_ Abbey {ab’bé), mn. [Fr. — . from LL. 
abbatia, an abbey. See ABE | 1. A mon- 
astery or convent; a society of persons of 
either sex, seclu ded from the world, and 
devoted to religion and celibacy. The males 
are called monks, and govern by an abbot; 
the females are ‘called nuns, and — 
by an abbess. Abbeys differ in noth ng from 


riories, except that the latter are governed terms 

y priors instead of abbots.—2 In Scotland, | — — gay — en 
the sanctuary afforded by the abbey of Holy- Written. Played. = note or through its 
rood Palace, a3 havin — stam to indicate that 


been a royal resi- — 
dence.—3. A house adjoining a monastery *— 


it ja be divid 
or convent for the residence of the superior. : — coe 


into a correspond- 


4 A church attached toa mo orcon- | ing number of short notes. Thus, a minim 
vent; as, Melrose Abbey, —5, In “a early coving one line is played as four quavers, 
times of the French monarchy, name | or carrying two lines as eight quavers. 
given to a duchy or county, the duke or!) The same line-mark, standing alone, in- 


count of which was, though really a secular 
person, made an abbot ia commendam, in 
consequence of an None having been con- 
ferred on him by the crown. See ABBOT. — 


dicates a a of the preceding group 
of notes. — Abbreviation, Contraction. An 
abbreviation of @ word, = dis - og 
m contraction, is strictly a o . 
6A —-, formerly used as an abbey. | generally the first syllable, taken for the 
ted to private use; as, Newstead | whole, with no indication of the remain- 
Abbey, the residence of Lord Byron. ing portion; as, Gen. for Genesis; math. for 
Abbey-land (ab’bé-land), n. An estate in| mathematics; Will. for William; while a 
land annexed to an abbey. contraction properly is made by the elision 
Abi Ljabber (ab"bé-lub’ér), n. [Abbey | of certain letters or syllables from the bod 
and An old term of contempt for | of the word, but in such a manner as to indi- 
an 4g wa -fed, lazy loiterer, w t | cate the whole word; as, Reed. payt, for 
work, bat would not, preferring to depend | Keceived i contd, for contracted or 
on the charit of religious houses: ently intend = for William. In common 
applied to the monks themselves con- usage, however, this distinction isnotalways 





—— * This is no hage, over-crown, abbey- — — (ab-bré'vi-é-tér), [In fret 

ubber.” — bbrevia' al fl nm [In 
Abbot —— AT _ abbat, | sense from the verb; in second from LL. 

LL. @ See ABBA.) 1. Lit. abbreviator, one of the officials —— 


under 2] 1. One who abbreviates, abri 


father; a title poo oe oo to * aged 
or reduces to a smaller compass; speci ’. 


monk, ‘but afterwards ited the head 


or superior of a monastery, wien from him | one who abridges what has been written by 
was called an abbey. As the influence of | another. ‘Neither the archbishop nor his 
the i etna orders t from | abbreviator.” Sir W. Hamilton,—2 One of a 
pay ng the depositaries —— earning, and | college of seventy-two in the chan- 


their wealth and territorial possessions 

——— the power, snd and * of the 
abbots were aggrandized —— 
Many of them asserted 9 re of the 
ae ae the mitre and crozier, 

the episcopal functions in their 
own domains, became peers of the realm, 
and rivalled the prelates in rank and pom pomp. 
In the reign He VILL twenty-six 
mitred abbots sat in the House of Lords. 
Abbots are of two kinds, regular, or those 
who actually disc the duties of the 
office, and commendatory, The latter title 


was —— Babiana to persons to whom 


cery of the Roman Ca pontiff, whose 
business is to draw up the pope's briefs, and 
reduce the petitions, when granted, to a 
stiitable form for bulls. 

Abbreviatory (ab-bré’vi-n-té-ri), a. Abbre- 
viating or tending toabbreviate; shortening: 


cont 
Abbreviaturet (ab-bré’vi-a-tir),m LA 
letter or character used for shortening; an 
abbreviation. 

The hand of Providence writes often by aAtre- 


tiateres, hheroglyphics, or short — * 
rogty pe Sir 7. Browse. 


2. An abridgment; a compendium. 


abbeys were as tutors or trustees, This is an excellent attrertature of the whole 
or in commendam, and who applied the | uty of a Christian. wer. ger 
whole or part of the revenues to rown | Abbroach,+ Abbroch? (ab-bréch’), 
uses. —— ig a, uentlyreceived ([L.L. abrocamentum, buying wholesale = 
this appointment. Thus H capes, me selling by retail, from same root ns E. broke, 
founder of the Capetian dyn broker.} To forestall the market or monop- 
of St. Denis. Such abbots were ‘by pone olize 

law bound to have received the Abbroachment,+ Abbrochment? (ab- 
and to enter orders on attaining canonical bréch’ment), n. The act of forestalling the 
age, but the obligation was easily evaded,— | market or monopolizing See under 
2. A title formerly given to the chief magis- | FORESTALL, 

trate of some ceacniantiios or tates, asin | Abb-wool (ab’wyl), n. 1. Wool for the abb 


Genoa. — Abbot of Misrule England, 
Abbot of Unreason, in —— — the per- 
sonage who took the principal part in the 
—— of the populace before the 


= er of a web.—2. A variety of wool of a 
rtain fineness. See ABB. 

A, c 1. The firet three letters of the 

phabet, used generally for the whole; as, 


the child is learning his A, 6b, 7—2. A little 
Abbotahip (ab’but-ship), n. The state af hook for teaching heer elements of reading. 
office of an abbot. Called also an A, b, e book. 


| oa (abd), x. fAr., a slave, servant] <A 
common prefix in Arabic — of persons; 
,and, as, Abdallah, servant of God; Abd-el- 


Abbreviate (ab-bré’vi-it), et. pret. = Se | 
abbreviated; ppr. abbreviating 
tio, abbrevidtum, to to — 


brevis, short. See Brier, and ABRIDGR Kader, servant of the mighty God; Abd-ul- 
(which is re the same word)] 1. To, Latif, servant of the gracious God; &c. 
make briefer; to shorten; to abridge; to 





A dervish; one of a class of 
*8 devotees. 
bdalavi, Abdelavi yrs as ab-del-i'- 
vi), m The native name of ‘the hairy 
cucumber of Egypt (Cucumis Chate), 


oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


Abdal (al‘dal), mn. (Ar. r Ahdallah, ‘a servant 
make shorter by contraction or —— of of God.) A Persian 
apart; to reduce to a smaller com 
to abbreviate a writing or w — 
math, to reduce to the lowest terms, as 
fractions. 


tibe, tub, byll; 


ABDERIAN 


5 





Abderian (ab-dé’ri-an), a. (From Abdera, | 
in Thrace, the birthplace of Democritus 
called the Laughing Philosopher, whence 
the application of the term.] Pertaining to 
Ahdera or ita inhabitants; resembling or 
recalli in some way the philosopher 
Democritus of Abdera; hence, a term ap- 

to incessant or continued laughter; 
ven to langhter. 

A te (ab‘der-it), ». [L. abderita, Gr. 
abdéntées.} An inhabitant of Abdera, a 
maritime town in Thrace, and sometimes 
a term equivalent to a stupid person, the 
inhabitants of this city being anciently pro- 
verbial for their stupidity..-The Abderite, 
Democritus of Abdera, often called the 
Langhing Philosopher, one of the most 
celebrated philosophers among the ancient 
Greeks. 

Abdest (ab’dest), n. [Per ¢hdast—ab, water, 
and daet, hand] Purification or ablution 
before prayer: a Mohammedan rite. 
Abdevenham (a-dew’n-ham), m In aatrol. 
the head of the twelfth house in a scheme 
of the heavens. 

Abdicant(ab‘di-kant), n One who abdicates. 
Abdicant (ab’di-kant) a. (See ABDICATE.) 
Abdicating; renouncing. 

Monks addicant of their orders. IV hdtlock. 


Abdicate (ab’di-kat), vt pret. & pp. abdi- 
eated: ppr. abdicating. [L. abdico, abdica- 
tum, to give up aright or claim—ab, indi- 
eating m, aud dico, dicare, to de- 
clare publicly, to consecrate, to set apart, 
of same root as dicere, to aay.] 1. To give 
up, renounce, abandon, lay down, or with- 
draw from, aaa right or claim, office, duties, 
dignity, authority, and the like, especially 
in a voluntary, public, or formal manner. 

The father will disinherit or afdtat that power 
he hath rather than suffer it to be forced to a willing 
Lajustice, Burton, 

The crow-bearers ataicated thelr service. Gibton. 

He (Charies 11.) was utterly without ambition. He 
detested buniness, and would sooner have abdicated | 
bls crows than have nacdergome the trouble of really 
directing the administration. Macaulay. 

Heros and Lazarus, the Gallic bishops, were de- 
nounced ... as vagabond, turbulent, and intrigguin 
prelate, whe had either aAdécated of abarbone 
their weet, and travelled about sowing strife and 
caluany wherever they weat. Afiinoan, 


2 To cast away; to take leave of; aa, to 
abdicate one's mental faculties, (Rare or | 
obsolete. }--8. In civil law, to disclaim and | 
expel from a family, as a child; to disinherit 
during lifetime: said of a father. 

The father will disinherit or ade'icr bis child, 
quite cashier hin. Burton, | 
at To pat away or expel; to banish; to re- | 
nounce the authority of; to dethrone; to | 


degrade 

per would 
dint Ge after the possession of three thousand 
years, Depdcs, 


8¥x. To give up, quit, vacate, relinquish, 
forsake, abandon, resign, renounce, desert. 

Abdicate (aldi-kAt), vi To renounce or 
give up something; to abandon some claim; 
to relinquish a right, power, or trust. 


He cannot atdicate for bis children, otherwise than 
by his own consent in form co a bill froun the two 
houses. Swyyft, 


Abdication (ab-di-kA’shon), n The act of 
abdicating ; the abandonment of an office, 
power or authority, right or trust; a casting 

off; renunciation: generally applied to giv- 

ing up the kingly office. 

The consequences drawn from these facts (were) 
that they arpounted to an abdication of the govern- 
ment, which afdtnrtien dit not onty affect the person 
of the king hienself, but also of all his heirs, and rea- 
dered the throne absolutely and conopletely vacant. 


needs turn down Homer, and ad 


Mlackstesse. 
Abdicative (ab‘di-kitiv), a, Causing or 
implying abdication. Hatley. (Rare.] 
Abdicator (ab’di-kAt’ér), # One who abdi- 


cates. 

Abditive (alr'di-tiv), @ [L. aixdo, abditum, 
to hide— ad, away, and do, to give.] Having - 
the power or quality of ao et 

Abdi (ab’di-té-ri), a. IL ataditorium, 
from abdo, See ABDITIVE.] A place for 
hiding or —— goods, plate, ormoney; 
a chest in which relics were kept. 

Abdomen ſah do men fr ab’dé-men), n. [L., 
probably from a@bdo, to conceal, on type of 
acumen from acuo, and foramen from foro, } 
1. That part of the human boty which lies 
between the thorax and the pelvis. It islined 
witha membrane called the peritoneum, anid 
contains the stomach, liver,spleen, reas, 
kidneys, bladder, and intestines. It is separ- 
ated from the breast internally by the dia- 
phragm, and externally by the lower ribs, | 





On its outer surface it is divided into certain 
defined portions called regions The term 
is also sometimes applied to the —- the 
lower animals, See Abdominal Regions 
under ANDOMINAL —2 In entow. the pus 


terior of the three parts of the perfect in · 


sect, nnited to the thorax by a slender 
connecting portion, and containing the 
ater portion of the digestive apparatus. 
t is divided inte rings or segmenta, on the 
sides of which are small spiracles, or stig- 
mata, for respiration. 
bdominal (ab-donyin-al), a, 1, Pertaining 
to the abdomen or belly.—Abdominal re- 
giona, certain regions into which the abdo- 
men in men ia arbitrarily divided. An 
imaginary line (a a) is drawn transversely 
from the cartilage of the seventh rib on one 
side to the corresponding point of the 
opposite side, and another transverse line 
(65) between the anterior superior spines of 
the lia. The part above the upper line is 


ealled the epiyas- o 


b ' 


trie region, that be- 
tween the upper 
and lower lines the 
vmbilieal region, 
and that beneath 
the lower line the 
Aypogastri 


vided by two verti- 
eal lines (ec), one 
being drawn on 
each side, from the 
cartil of the 
seventh rib to the 
anterior superior 
apine of the ium. 
The central por- 
tion of the epi- 
gastric on (1) retains the name of epi- 
gastric; the lateral portions (4, 4) are 
called the right and left Aypochendriac re- 
gions; the middle pare of the umbilical re- 
gion (2) is still called wmbiliea!, while the 
_— to the right and left (5, 6) are called 
umber; the h tric on is denormi- 
nated pubic in ite central portion (3), and is 
divided on each side (6, 6) into an diae and 
inguinal region. The latter, however, be- 
longs in strictness to the thigh. Posteriorly 
there are two regions recognized on either 
aide of the backbone — the upper, corre- 
— ** to the hypochondriae, being called 
e 





Abdominal Regious, 


—* dorsal; the lower, the umbar. 

Abdominal ring, an oblong tendinous 
ring in both groins, through which pass the 
spermatic cord in men, and the round liga- 
ments of the uterus in women. Called also 
Inguinal Ring —% In ich. having ventral 
fins terior to the pectoral; as, an ab- 
dominal fish, 

Abdominal (ab-dom’'in-al), n, One of a 
group of malacopterygian fishes, with the 
ventral fins posterior to the pectorals, in- 
eluding * fresh-water fishes, and others 
which a leave the sen to oy 
in fresh water. Many species are edible. 

Thesalmon, parr, mullet, ying-fisb, herring, 
and carp belong to this order. 

4, Abdominalia (ab-dom-i-ni’- 
léz, ab-dom-i-na‘li-a) n pl. A group of 
malacopterygian fishes. See ABDOMINAL, n, 

{ab-dom‘in-os"ké-pi), n”. 
IL abdomen, and Gr. skopeo, to view or 
examine.) In med. examination of the ab- 
domen with a view to detect disease. 

A (ab-dom'in-us), @ 1. Of or 
rtaining to the abdomen.—2 Having a 
rge belly; pot-bellied. (Rare.) 

Gorgoniua sits abdominens and wan, 
Like a fat squab upor a Chinese fan, Comger, 


Abduce (ab-dis’), rt. pret. & pp. abdueed; 
Pp. abd ucing. = abduco, to lead away— 

, ul dues, to lead, to draw, See DUKK.] 
To draw or conduct away; to withdraw or 
draw to a different part. 

Tf we Adee the eye into either corner, the object 
will noc duplicate. Sir 7. Arewene. 
Abducent (ab-dis‘ent), a. II. abducens, ad- 
ducentiz, ppr. of abiuco, to abdace,] Draw- 
ing away; palling back; specifically, inanat. 
applied to those muscles which pull back 
certain parts of the body from the mesial 
line, in contradistinction to the addweent 

muscles or adduetors. 
Abduct (ab-dukt), «.¢ 1 Same as Abduce. 
2. To take away surreptitiously and by force. 
The thing Is self-evident, that his majesty has been 
abducted or spirited away, *endew,” by some person 
of persons unknown. Carivie. 





ch, chain; th, 8c. loch; g,go; j, job; 


b, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 








ABEIGH 





Abduction (ab-duk’shon), n. [LL abdtretio, 
abduetionis, a leading or drawing away. See 
ABDUCE.) 1. The act of abducing or abduct- 
*5 or state of being abduced or abducted, 
2. In phyeiol. the action by which muscles 
withdraw a lim) or other part from the axis 
of the body, as when certain niuecles sepa- 
rate the arm from the side or the thumb 
from the reat of the fingers.—3. In surg. a 
term formerly applied toa fracture in which 
the bone near a joint is eo divided that the 
extremities recede from each other.—4. In 
tegic, n kind of syllogism, called * the 
Greeks apagoge, in which the major is evi- 
dent, but the minor is not so clear as not to 
ir further proof, as in this syllogism : 
‘All whom God abselves are free from sin: 
God absolves all who are in Christ; there- 
fore all who are in Christ are free from sin.” 
This mode of reasoning ia called abduction, 
because it withdraws us from the conelu- 
sion to the proof of a proposition concealed 
ornot expressed. Fleming, Vocab, of Philos. 
6. In law, the fraudulent or unlawful lead- 
ing away of @ person, more vially the 

ing and carrying away of a child, a ward, 
a wife, &c,, elther by fraud, persuasion, or 
open violence. The term is moet commonly 
applied to the taking away of femalea. The 
term is also applicd to the using or threat- 
ening to use force to prevent a voter from 
voting. 

Abductor (ali-duk'tér), a. 







One who or that 


vulle the eye outward: op 


or, 


muscle 
posed 

Abeam ) ede. [Prefix a, on, and 
berate.) ton the beam, that is, at right 
angles to the keel of a ship; thus guns are 
said to be pointed akeam when they are 
_— in a line at right angles to the ship's 


Abear (a-bir’), v.¢. [A Sax. aberan, to bear, 
to carry, to suffer, from prefix a, and beran, 
to carry.} 1.¢ To bear; to behave: with re- 
flexive pronoun, 

Thus did the gentle knight Armrse{f/atear. Spenser. 

2 To suffer or tolerate. [Provincial or 

vulgar.) 

Gis 1 mun doy I 
see it. 


4 


mun doy, for | coukin atear to 

Tennyson (Northern Farmer) 

Abearance (a-bir'ans), ». [From abear 
{which see),] Behaviour; demeanour. 

The other species of recognizances with surcties 
is for the good afrarwece or good behaviour 
iach stone. 

A (W’bé-s8-da*ri-an), n. [A word 

formed from the first four letters of the 

alphabet.] 1. One who teaches the letters 
of the alphabct, or a learner of the lettere 

2. A follower of Stork, an Anabaptist, in the 

sixteenth century, so called because he re- 
ected all world! knowledge, even the learn- 
ng of the alphabet. 

becedarian, A (a’bé-28-d&"ri-an, 

&-bé-n6'da-ri), a. Pertaining to or formed 

by the letters of the alphabet. - Abecedarian 
pralma, hymuia, &c., pralmes, hymns, &c., in 
which (a3 in the 119th psalm), distinet por- 
tions have the verses begin with successive 
letters of the alphabet. 

Abeche,! ¢.¢. (0. Fr. abdcher; Fr. ab¢quer, 
abecquer, to feed with the beak, to feed an 
infant—a, and bec, the beak.} To feed, asa 
parent bird feeds its young. 

Yet should I comedel ben a/ver+ed’, 
And for the time well refreshed. Gemer, 

Abed (a-bed’), ade. [Prefix a, on, and bed. ] 
1, On or in bed. 

Not to be a4ed after midnight i to be up betes 
ae, 


2. To bed, 


Her mother dream'd before she was deliver'd 
That sic was brought aded of a buzenrd. 
Beau. & Ft 


Abeo (a-be’), [Scotch.) Used in the same 
sense as be.—T'o let abve, to let alone, to let 
be.— Let adee is used as a noun in the sense 
of forbearance or connivance.— Let aber for 
let abee, one act of forbearance meeting 
another; mutual forbearance. 

I am for Let ader far let aber. Sir i", Scott. 


— Let abee (adv, ), tar less; not to mention; 
as, he couldna sit let afer stand. 
+t. [See Any.) To suffer for, or 
atone for; to aby. 
There domte no wight hond upon him legge, 
Thar he ne swore he shuld anon atrrge. € Asrtecer, 
A (a-béth’), ade, [0. Fr. abbay, abboia, 
Fr, abois, the bark of a dog: tenir en abbay, 
to hold at bey, from baer, bair, to gape. See 





w, wig; wh, whig; xh, azure.--See KEY. 


ABELE 


ABASH, Bay. ] Poa pe we J. Aloof; at a shy 
distance, —To stand abeigh, to keep aloof. 


Maggie coost her head fu' hi 
‘d askient and wnco Fn iF 


Gart Duncan mand wiih 
a, ha, the woolng o't, Burns. 
Abele, Abel-tree (a-bél’, a’bel-tré), a. [G. 
albele, alber; M.H.G, alber; O.HLG. albari; 


D. abeel; Fr. aaa aubrelie, perhaps froni 
L albellus, whitish, or from L. arbor, It. 
albero, a tree.] The white poplar (Populus 
alba), 80 called from the white colour of its 
i and leaves. See POPLAR. 
fi-bel’yan), a. 4 or pertaining to 
the mathematician Abel.— Abelian * 
tion, an irreducible — sp pa 
of w roots is inexpressible as a ra 
function of a second, and shown by Abel to 
be solvable by the solution of a second equa- 
tion of a lower ro ee Ripe Sunetions, 
inverse Abelian inte —_ to func- 
fonset the amplitu * an —* nary elliptic 
ntegral, and also to inverse circular * 
— fonctions; as, sin. 4, oe 
tig —— bel ptie 
vestiga y 
— bel’yan), mn, A member of a sect 
in Africa which arose in the fourth century. 
They married, but lived in continence, after 
the manner, as they maintained, of Abel, and 
attempted to keep up the sect by adopting 
the children of others. Also called 
onian and Abelite, 
Abelmoschus, Abelmosk (4-bel-mos’kus, 
a’bel- mosk), n (Ar. habb-el-mosk, seed of 
musk, or adu-el-mosk, father of musk, that 
is, endued with musk.] A genus of plants 
nat. order Malvacemw, A, moschatus, or Hi- 


have a musky odour, for hi —— 
the Arabs mix them with coffee. A. esculen- 
tus is an Indian annual, 4 feet high, variously 
called ochro, bandikai, goimbe, —* It — 
& much esteemed m aginous frui 
in soups and pickles in the W. Indies, F 
¢ species y good 
Abel-tree. See ABELE. 
4 bene 


Aber (a’bér), n. [Cym. and Pictish 
lent of Gael. inter, There are three 
forms to denote — of sev sth ry 
ynver, cynver, com of eyn=L. con, 
together, and ber, ie seen in berad, a 
running of water; Armor. beri, to flow. 
Cwmry, Cymry, Cumberland, Cumbraes, 
pee exhibit the word under various 
forma. See CymMRyY, INVER] A Celtic word 
— to the names of many places in 

reat Britain, and signifying a confluence 
of waters, elther of two rivers, or of a river 
with the sea; as, Aberdeen, Aberdour, Aber- 

venny, Aberystwith. 
(a-bér'de-vin), n. The ~_ 

apinus or siskin, a well- sewn BO 
belonging to the finch family (Fring ids, 
somewhat — ry ee green variety of 
the a native of Scandi- 
navia, visi Lag ed in autumn and winter. 
apers (ob: er’), v.i. To wander; to err. 
Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 


rani), a. [L. 

and erro, to wander.) A wande or devi- 

= from the right way; a deviation from 
or — — Sir T. Browne, 

Aberrant (ab-or'rent), 4 a, 

of aberro, 


The more aferrant any form bs, the 
have been the number of connectin, 
on my theory have been taterminaced or — 
Ll 


Aberrate (ab-er'rat), vi IL aberro, aber- 
ratum (ab and erro), to wander from. ] To 
me or deviate from the right way, 
The product of their defective and aderrafing vision. 

De Quincey. 

Apetretion (ab-er-2i'sh ra’shon),m [L. aberra- 
tio, from aberro, aberratum—ab, from, erro, 
to wander. ] L The act of wandering from: 
22* Ina Sqarative sense, the act of 

from the right way; deviation 
—* truth or moral rectitude; deviation 
from a type or standard. 
So then we draw none te Goll when, repenting us 
of our former aterrations from him, we renew our 
covenants with him. Bp. Hail, 


Fite, far, fat, fall; 


forms, which 


“aie j 
! 


ter mast | 





mné, met, hér; pine, pin; 


6 


2. In astron. the difference between the | 
true and the observed position of a heavenly 


body, the result of the combined effect of 
the motion of ight and the motion of the 
eye of the observer caused by the annual or 

urnal motion of the earth, or of the motion 
of t and that of the body from which 
the t proceeds: when the auxiliary cause 
is the annual revolution of the earth round 
the sun, it is called annual aberration, in 
consequence of which a fixed star may ap- 
pear as much as 20°°4 from its true position; 
when the auxil canse is the diurnal 
rotation of the 
diurnal aberration, which amounts at the 
greatest to 0°'3; and when the auxi 
canse is the motion of the body from w 
the light proceeds, it ia called planetary 
aberration.—3, In optics, a deviation in the 
rays of light when unequally refracted by a 
lens, or reflected by a mirror, so that they 
do not converge and meet in a point or 
focus, but spread out, forming an indistinct 
and coloured image of the object. It is 
called i when the imperfection 
arises from the form of curvature of the 
lena or reflector, and chromatic when it 
arises from the different Honig wy Aol of 
the rays com ng white light, 
of the object surrounded with is 
tic colours. In the former case it produces 
distortion, and in the latter false colour of 
the object. In the eye the iris and crystal- 
line lens prevent these aberrationa, Optical 
instruments corrected for chromatic aber- 
ration are called achromatic.—4. In physiol. 
the passage of a fluid in the living body into 
vessels not destined to receive it, as also the 
determination of a fluid to an different 
from that to which it is directed, 
as in vicarious hemorrhage.—5, In zool. and 
bot. deviation of a plant or animal from 
the type of ita nat group. 

In whichever ** therefore, insect aberration is 


viewed by us... we affirm that 2 does . exist. 
T. ¥. Woitasten. 

6. gee ——* of mind; — wan- 

dering.—Cirel aberration, th e circle of 


coloured light « observed in experiments with 
convex lenses between the point where the 
violet = that where the red rays 
meet. — i of aberration, a luminous 
| Se surroundin the disc * * aun * 
pen on no rays, by 
which ite a t diameter is 
Aberuncatet (ab-é-rung’kat), ¢.6 fix 
ab, and L. erunco, to weed out—¢, out, and 
runco, to weed.) To pull pull up by the roots; 
to extirpate utterly. 
Aberuncator (ab-er- ——* n, Anim- 
— for extirpating weeds; a weeder 


— machine 
Abet {a-bet’), vt. pret. & pp. abetted; ppr. 
abetting. [O.Fr. abetter, a — to incite, 
to lure, to deceive, to befool; O.Fr. abet 
deceit; Norm. abet, a bait — prefix 4a, and 
root of bait, to incite, set on. See Barr.) 
L re encourage by aid, countenance, or 
— used chiefly ina bad sense, and 
ways with a — object. 
They atetted J war, 
always furnished su —— —28 side, —* 
there should be an end put to these fatal — 


2+ To maintain; to sw s te upbelar, in 
this sense sometimes th a thing for the 
object. 

Then shall I soon, quoth he, . 


Ade that virgin’s cause disconsolate, Spenser, 
8. In law, to encourage, counsel, Incite, or 
——A oe Je rae 8 
person to f 0 may 
only protect a criminal, conceal him from 
asticn, or aid him in making his escape, 
ence—4. To lead to or encourage the com- 
mission of. 
Woald not the fool ater the stealth 
Who rashly thus exposed his wealth? Gay. 
_ To aid, assist, support, encourage, sus- 
back, connive at. 
Abett (ob aay! a, The act of aiding or en- 
ally inacrime. Chaweer. 
t’ment),n. The act of abet- 


Abettal Sana n. Act of abetting; aid, 


bettas cpettor (a-bet’er tr), n, 1, One who 


Abetter, 

abets or incites; one who aids or encourages 
another to commit a crime; a supporter or 
encourager of something bad. 

But tot th’ adetters of the panther's crime 

Leara to make fairer wars anothertime, Dryden, 
{In law, an abettor, as distinguished from 
an accessory, is more especially one who 


being present gives aid or encouragement. ] 
ndte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; 





on its axis, it is called | 


ABHORRER 


2. One * aids or encourages: in a gool 


—— 

Abevacua {ab-é-vak’i-A"shon), n. II. 
aband EB, evacuation.) In med. (a) a par tiul 
evacuation. (5) An immoderate evacuation 

Ab extra (ab eka’tra) [L.] From without. 

{a-ba‘ans), mn. (Norm. Fr. abbai- 
aunce, abbaizance, expectation, from ab- 
bayer, to listen with the mouth open, po 
bayer, baer, bair, to gape, as in crying ba. 

See ABASH,}] 1, In law, a state of bend 
tion or contemplation; thus, the fee simple 
or inheritance of lands and tenements is in 

when there is no person in being in 
whom itcan vest, so that it js in a state of 


expectancy or waiting until a n 
shall appear. If, for instance, lana ta — 
toa man for life, remainder to another for 
years, the remainder for years is in abeyance 
till the death of the lessee for life. Titles of 
honour and dignities are said to be in abey- 
ance when it is uncertain who shall * 
them, as when a nobleman holding his dig- 
nity descendible to his heirs general dies 
leaving daughters, the king by rerogn- 
tive may grant the dignity to w of the 
daughters he pleases, or on the male issue 
of one of such danghters. During the time 
the title to the dignity is thus in suspension 

it is said to be in abeyance.—2. A state of 
suspension or temporary want of exercise. 

There is such a thing as k the thies 
of love and admiration in a Somat mates ot state 
of abeyance, De Quinesy. 

Abeyant (a-bi’ant), a. In law, being in 

— egatet (ab’gré-gat), vt IL abgrego, to 
a v a 

lead away from the flock—eb, away, and 

gregis, a flock.) To separate from a 


A tion | hort then). m, [L.L. ab- 
, fro . See ABGREGATE } 

e act of —* ing im a flock. 
Abhal (ab’hal),n. A name given in the East 


Indies to the berries of a species of cypress 
or juniper which are believed to be a power- 
fet emmenagogue. Written sometimes Ab- 


Abhominable (ab-hom’in-n-bl), a An old 
mode of spelling abominable (from its being 
to be derived from ab homine, 


from or t to man), ridiculed as 
tie by Shakspere in the character of 
e pedant Holofernes. 


This is adAominate which he would call adermern- 
able. Lowe’ 


's Labour Lest. 
Abhor (ab-hor’), v.¢. 


= & pp. abherred ; 
ppr. ing. I. abhorreo, to shrink back 
—ab, from, and 


0, to shudder, to feel 
horror.} 1. To hate extremely or with 
~ { = —— 53 

eel ex ve repugnance tow: ; tw 
shrink from with horror. 


Therefore I say again, 
I utterly a4Aor, yea, from my soul, 
Refuse you for imy judge. Shak. 
Thou didst not abter the virgin’s womb. Te Denm. 
2. To fill with horror and loathing. [Rare.} 
Tt doth eather me now I speak the word, SAae, 
—Hate, Abhor, Detest. See under HATE. 
Abhort (ab-hor’), vi L To shrink back 
with t, or fear, and shuddering. ‘To 
—— bong views, Oder. —— 8 
on or con to: 
followed by from. 
Wh ie eittely aleve frome he on8 Of of be law, 


Abhorred (ab-hord’), p. and a. Hated ex- 
tremely; detested; as, no one is more ab- 


Abhorrence (ab-hor’rens), n. Extreme 
hatred; detestation; great aversion. 


i panaiinn UU j **2* 
C. Letts. 


Abhorrency? (ab-hor‘ren- sl), a Abhor- 
rence, 


The first *— nay infant oe toust be 
epee * a show o — an ‘abhorrency 
Abhorrent (ab-hor’rent), a. 1. Hating; — 


testing; struck with abhorrence. 
ee eS ee 
1 spurn as. 
2. Contrary; * 
inconsistent with: 
with to, 


This legal, and as It should seem * pro- 
fanation, so #bA4errent to our stricter princ! 
received with a very faint murmur, a. 
With 


Abhorrently (ab-hor’rent-li), adv. 
abhorrence, 

Abhorrer (ab-hor'ér), ». One who abhors; 
specifically, In the reign of Charles II. a 

ti, Sc. abune; 9, Se. fey. 


repugnant; violently 
ormerly with from, now 


oil, pound; 


ABHORRIBLE 
member of the court , afterwards 
called Tories. They deri their name 


from their profeased abhorrence of the prin- 
ciples of the Addressers, who endeavoured 
to encroach on the royal prerogative. See 
ADDRESSER. 
Great numbers of abdorrers, from all parts of 
England. were seized by order of the Commons, and 
te custady, —R 
— (ab-hor’ri-bl), * e _Worlhy or 
—— — to be abhorred. — 
a 


og adel f — 


I Gad no ataerring in my appetite. Denne. 
2+ Object of abhorrence. 
They shall be an adAorring to all fiesh. Is. Ixvi. 44. 


of the Jewish eccl year, called also 
Nisan. It at the spring — and 
answers to latter of March and 


beginning of April I 

from the full growth of wheat in Egypt, 
which took place anciently, as it does now, 
at that season. 
Abidance 2 Gbieeas) * The el, of abiding; 


ide (ey, 7 pt, Sten, to may pF 


from bidan, to bide. See Brpk.] 1. To take 
up one’s abode; to dwell; to reside; to stay 
for a shorter or longer time.—2. To remain; 
not to depart. 
Except these afide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. 
Acts xxvii. 31. 
3. To continue in a certain condition; to 
remain steadfast or “taithful. 1 Cor. vii. 40, 
as an attribute or 


Shak. 


7 





verted ovules at the base of each scale. It 
includes many valuable timber-trees, often 
rising 130 to 180 feet high, arra under 
* — ame 4 _— —— , Ced- 


raucaria, Dam 
Abletite al’l-et-It * areal 
— 5 ton ine nee . Os), sugar pecti- | 
Abietites (ab’i-et-i’tez), n. os abies, the 


fir.) A genus of fossil _ ts, nat. order 
Conifers, omen Wealden and 


lower 
—— n ween the title of 

handmaid assumed to herself by Abigail, 
wife of Nabal, when provisions to 
David. See 1'Sam. xx. 6.] A general name 
fora waiting woman or lady’s-maid. (Colloq. ] 

T remember the time when some of our well-bred 
country-women kept their valet-de-chambre, be- 
cause, forsooth, a man was much more handy about 
them than one of their own sex, I myself hare seen 
one of these male AMipadis tripping about the room 
with a locking-glass in hls hand and con’ his 
lacly’s hair aw morning together. 5, ar. 


Abigeat (ab-ij’é-at),n. IL abigeatue, cattle- 
—— —*— —ö a ante antes, from 


abig, to drive ava .] In lave, (a) the crime 
ot stealing oF iz off ca —— —— 

—— —— 
aot Ge Ai, nt fies AME) To 


Abiiiment} (wb (a-bil’ fears n, Ability. 
Abitiment to steer a kingdom. Ferd. 


Abiliments,! ». pl. Same as Habdiliments. 
Abilitate t (abil tat), v.t. Toaselat, Nicho- 


Abinity ( — n. [Fr. habilité, L. ha- 
‘an Gh ema See ABLE.} 1. The state 
or cronies of being able; power, whether 
bodily or mental, natural or acquired, moral, 
conventional, or legal; skill or competence 
in any oecupation or feld of action. 

ey of 

hey gave after their aanuty unto the aaah 

Alas! what Lame abtiity's in me 


to; to ‘abide by a friend; specifically, in To do him good? Shad. 
Scots , to adhere to as true and genuine: In a concrete sense, talents; mental 
said of the whe founds on o deed or gifts or endowments. 
writing which other party desires to Natural adififies are like natural plants, that need 
have reduced or null ond void, on | prusing by study. 
a of forgery or (e)To| 3+ The in a condition to meet pecu- 
— the consequences of; to reat obligations; commercial soundness ; 


by the event or 


Abide (a-bid’), et. 1.1 To wait for; especially, 
— 


Abide me if thou darest, Shak. 
2 To be prepared for; to await; to be in 
store for. 
Bonds and afflictions adideme. Acts ix. 23. 


3. To be able to endure or sustain, as a pun- 
— a So 


nO ee Te Joel ii. tx 
4. To put up with; to tolerate. [Colloy.] 

I cannot abide the smell of hot meat, SAas, 
6 is meaning attaches to the word from 
a of confusion with aby, abi 
Aby.| To pay the price 
suffer for. 


See 
or penalty for; to 


Ah met they little know 
How dearly | advde tha: boast so vain. Af iiton. 


Avider (a-bid’ér), n One who dwells or con- 


——* — 


— ——— “ae In stich a 
manner as to continue; permanently. 
Ables yy = i. ] — fir, a genus of 
tins, nat. 


bert Conifer: ell knows for ed pls ag 
y many e 

It differs from the 

growing singly on 


us Pinus in the leaves 
e stem, and the acales 


th or means. 


Out of my lean and low advlity 


— lend you something. Shak. 


—— was to me the same as 
— for | was ry ly coavinced sel 
we 
— Ability, Capacity, The former denotes 
rather active power or power to perform, 
and Js used with regard to wer of any 
d; capacity conveys the 
—— of the possesalon of resources; 
is potential rather than actual, and may be 
no more than undeveloped ability. —2 
is manifested in action, while 
not — — = as when we spe ae a 
virtue. — Abilities, Talents, 
nt, faculty, capably, 
+ ca . 
aptitude, aptnesa, 


ts t (a-bil'l-a-ments), n, pl. Same 
as Habiliments, but applied more es iy 
to armour and warlike stores, 
And now the temple of Janus bein 
grew rusty. #'t/sen, 
Abime,tn. [Fr.} An abyss. 
Column and base upbering from adine, Chaucer, 


Ab initio (ab in-i’shi-d), n. ILI From the 


Abintestate (ab-in-tes’tit), a. ab, and 
ua, without a wi 1—in, and 

teator, to bear — Wai In law, dying with- 
out making « will. 
Ab intra (ab * {L.] From within: 


len of ma 


ry Soe distii 


Syn. Capacity. 
pore ad 


shat, warlike 
ist. Farwes f, 


t 


ABJURE 


iam being formed by their temporary com- 
bination, and they standing to it in the rela- 
tion of the particles of water to a cascade 
ora — or to a mould, into which 
hi —— See BIOGENESIS, Un- 


—— (ab · lxrit· al ah 


IL. abd, 
a dim., and irritatio, 
* 


on), 

irritation.) ‘In 

a diminished condition of the vital 

its ras of the , inclining to de- 
bit or asthenia 

third person sing. of abide. 


ideth. Chaucer. 

A} t (ab-jekt’), vt (See the adjective.] 
'o throw away; to cast off or out, 

——— 


t et 


2 ge make abject; to humiliate, 
a eel Me epteh we teat degen chat be A dew 


What ts it that can males thin quileat sy tcep and 
abject hi so basely Fotherhy. 
Abject (ab’jekt),a. L abjcctne, from abjicio, 
Pay wa ri “eh and jacio, to throw.] 

Sunk to a low condition; wo 
despicable, low in estimation. 


To whet base ends, and by wink atiet ees, 
Are mortals urg'd theongtt sacted hist of peace. 


Syn. Mean, base, worthless, low, croree. 
dehased, despicable. 
—— nA song 4 in a low or ab- 
Ps. xxxy. 


pv are the —— abjects, * — obey. SAa⸗ 
2 n. A very 
Abie or despleable condition. —* ] 
Abjection (ab-jek’shon), *. The act of 
throwing awa: 4 or down; the act of bringing 
down or humbling; overthrow. [Rare.] 
The audacite and bolde speche of Daniel oa mei | a 
the abyection of the kynge and 
2 The state of being east down or away 
hence, a low state; meanness of spirit; 
ness; abjectness. 


That this should be termed baseness, af; of 
* —— is it credible? leober, 


medium of this case lies between pride 
aa * — 
Abjectly — adv, tr a contemptible 
manner; moans — 
Abjectness ( —— n. The state of 
being abject; meann te ee 

catet — * t. Pod me ie 

m—ab to weg 

See JUDGE.) To “give. pores —* judgment. 
Apjationsion ion bee -ki"shon), n. Rejec- 
Abjuates 34*8 wt. (L Rees und Sarum & abju- 


cer To uxy e. 


adn [L. abjungo, 
> os Isolated ; excep- 
tional. el” 
4 is this power which leads on from the accidental 
to the universal, 44. Tayler, 
Abjoration ‘ab- O-ré‘shon),n. [See ABJURE.] 
abjuring; a oe. upon 
oath. Formerly in felons taking 


in a church, and —s their 
guilt, could not be tried, but 
might save their lives by ‘an abjuration of 
¢ realm,’ that is, by swearing to leave the 
never to return.—2 A rejection 
* 9 al with pert —— *5 — 
men viet ly ‘an — 
7a oath asserting the title of the 
family to the crown of Eng- 
present royal abjuring Be pt dead to that of the 
Pretender. A single oath is substituted for 
this and a4 oath nee and supre- 
21, 22 Vict. xlvi 
— a. Pertaining 


the cones being ensoeth round, and thin, Abjure (ab- jar’), Cy t. pret. * 7, — — 

To. this genus belong the rete . 83 ag a-bi’d-jen’é-sla)n. (Gr. — oath—ab, a to swear.) 1. Torenounce 
great Calif * e@ e, an genesis, om, uc- 

balm of Gilead fir (A. era), the | tion. See BIOGENESIS.) In biol. the doc-| pP0h oath; ——— 


— fir (A. nobilis), the hemlock 


Abistic 23——* a. Of or —D—— to 
of the genus Abies. — tic acid 
* ), an acid discovered roar the resin 
of the genus Abies. 
— (ab’l-et-i"né), n pl [L. abies, ser 
fir.) The firs and spruces, a sub-order of 
ee, nat. order Coniferm, having the fer- 
flowers in cones, with one or two in- 


k 

weal 
= 

2 


trine that living matter may be produced 
by not living matter, In the seventeenth 
century this was the dominant view, sanc- 
tioned alike by antiquity and eg ne 
and was first aseniled by pe 
jlosopher. Needham * oo 
——s ed os the supporters of 
held the doctrine in a 
ed degres. They held that life is the 
roperty of certain Indestruc- 
of matter which exist in all 
liv things, and have inherent —— 
by which 


ey are Seer a ed from n 
living matter; each individual living —— 


ve 
this h 
— 

tine — 


his realme. 
Bacon, 
servilely. 
Aiguaicatel 
Goll Ash, 
Rare.) 
nyoke—ad, from, 
— ne 
and adjunctive to the 
address, dex 
arrested and 
= 
deni wi 
abjuration of 
of 
ppr. pw 
to abjure 
pane ee 
jure.’ 
very — Renownce, 
Abjure 


nounce or re 
; a8, to 


with solemnity; to aban- 
re errors. ‘Magic I here ab- 
—8. Torecant or retract. [Rare.] 

I put myself to thy direction, and 

own di here abfrre 

— Spero she 
Recant, Abjure. See under 
RENOUNCE.—SYN. To forswear, renounce, 

retract, recall, recant, revoke. 

(ab-jiir’),v.i. To renounce the realm; 
oe swear to forsake the country. 
a 506, apm pe pt — 
wende mic 1 wes how 3 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g.go; j, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


be used, Mr. Fitzedward Hall remarks, | 


ABJUREMENT 
A urement (ab-jar'ment), 3. F dae act of | 
al ; renunciation. 
A (ab-jar’ér), n One —* — 
A (nb-kiir’é), n, (Hind, abtar, a maker 
or seller of spirituous liquors.] Revenues | 


in the East Indies derived from various 


duties or licenses on spirits, opium, and | 


from ing-houses, &c. 


ate ab-lak’tét), vet. 
— las, 


— the —— — 
Ablactation arts -ta"shon), a), % (hen AR- 
LACTATE] 1, The weaning of 

the aint Hark In Aort. a method of graft- 


L. ablacto, to 
k] To wean 


ing, in which the scion is not separated 
from the pont stock till firmly united to 
thes in which it is inserted. ts is now 


od ed grafting by approach or inarchiag. 

RAFT. 

Ablaqueate (ab-lak’ wé-&t), v. L. abla- 
m, to turn ————— 


queo 
a tree.) lag bane, ba She eoebe ot tren. 
Ablaqueation ——— ‘shon), nm 4 lay- 
ing bare the roots of trees to expose them 
to the air and water. Evelyn. 
— ab-li’shon), mn. (Seo ABLATIVE, } 
L. A carrying or taking away. 
Prohibition extends to all injustice, ae done 
by force or fraud; whether it be 3 ae pre 
7, 


vention or detaining of rights. 

2 In med. the taking dean tthe badly hes. 
ever is hurtful; an evacuation._3. In chem, 
the removal of whatever is finished or no 
longer necessary. 

Ablative (ab'la-tiv), a. [L. abdlativus, from 
ablatus, of aufero, to carry away—ab, 
33*8 and fero, to carry.) 1, Taking or tend- 
ing to take away: tending to remove; per- 

ining to abl (Obsolete and rare.) 


Where the heart is forestalled with mis-opinion, 
ablative directions are found weedfull to anteach 
5* ere we can learne truth. Ap. Hail, 


—— ——— 


init, Latin, and some other 
ginally given to the case — tee Ce 
separation from was considered to be one 
of the chief ideas e by the case, 
Ablative absolute, in in gram. the name 
given to a noun with a ciple or some 
other attributive or ying word, either 
expressed or uoderstecd, in the ablative 
case, which is not dependent upon any 
other word in the sentence. 

Ablaut (ab‘lout), n. [G., from ab, off, and 
faut, sound.) In phil a substitution of one 
vowel for another in the body of the root of 
a word, to indicate a corresponding modi- 
fication of use or meaning: as, bind, band, 
bound, bond, G. bund; more especially the 
chatige of a vowel to indicate tense-c 
in verbs, instead of the addition 
syllable (-ed), as in weak verbs; as, get, gat, 
got: sink, sank, sunk, It indicates also change 

of intransitive verbs into causative; as, sit, 
eet; fall, fell ; and verbs into nouns, as sit, 


seat; 
Asians (ila adv, or a. * a for on, 
—— blaze aze (which h * ft. On fire; in a 
ablaze, —2 Pig. in : 
cane ‘of teger yoo. or desire. [No 
used attrivetively in elther sense. } 
—5 young Cambridge democrats were all — 
-Able, “Dole, -Ble. Avery common —— 
based of oe adjectives, ally those 
on ve re 
ibilia, a Soruslaniion ont equiv — to the ad- 
jecti ve Aabilis, fit, suitable. To the bases 
to which it is attached it 
notion of capable of, w 


of, : 
of bet sets ne ar so np capable iis, capable 


borne; laudable, worthy of praise; credible, 
that may be believed, or worthy ‘ot belief: 
Soreible, full of force; horrible, terrible, full 
of or causing horror, terror. of these 
adjectives, such as tolerable, 

have been borrowed directly from the 
Latin or the French, and are in a somewhat 


the termination to an already ex- 


Adjectives of this kind, with a passive 
on, are the most numerous, and the 
or Latin; eatahle, 
bearable, re believsble, &c., are of 
former kind. Of those in -able with an active 


iting 


signi 
base may be 


signification we — mention delectable, 
— capable, Of a neuter signification 
are , 5 


5* saleable, service- 
. As to when -able and when -ible is to 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 


| 





mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


8 


‘Generally, the termination is -ible, if the 
base is the essentlally uncorrupted stem of 
a Latin infinitive or supine of any conjuga- 
tion but the first... . To the rule given 
above, however, there are many objections. 
. To all verbs, then, from the Anglo- 
Saxon, to all based on the uncorrupted, in- 
finitival stems of Latin verbs of the first 
—— and to all substantives, whence- 
, We annex -able * See 
ieeweek Da ngliah — alesis , with 
Special Reference to Re 
Ae (Wo) a (0. aba abut, Aabil, O.Fr. 
Norm. hable, Fr. habile, skilful, 
fit, from L. habilis, suitable, fit, hardy, from 
habeo, to have, hold; from same base are 
abitity, habiliment, * and aumx ‘alte 
(which see).) 1. Havin a ee ponee eee 
sufficient; as, & man to perform mili- 
tary service; a child is not able to reason 
on abstract subjects, 
—— — Deut. xvi. t7, 


—— entitled or authorized; having 
wisite legal qualification; as, an ille- 

tima: son is not able to take by inheri- 
—— In an absolute sense, (a) vigorous; 


active, 
gost a Marseilles, of as adie 
thirty. Saak. 


His highness came 
body as when be 

(6) Having strong or unusual powers of 
mind, or intellectual qualifications; as, an 
able minister. 

Provide out of all the people adve men. Ex, xvili, 2, 


—Able for is now regarded as as a Scotticism, 
though Sh has, ‘Re able Jor thine 
enemy rather in power than uae.’ 


His soldiers, worn out with — were hardly 
able for such a march. pal Robertsos, 
SyN. Capable, scabies aa ha strong, 
efficient, effective, skilful, qualified, clever. 

Ablet (w’bl), vt [For some time the verb 
it often, Bishop Latimer, Shalispere, ‘Dr. 
t op er. 

Donne, , &e., have it too.’ Pits. 
edward u ] 1. To enable, 
ee i Oe Sak oe ee eee 
Death, whom thy death sle 

2 To warrant or answer ia 

None does offend, none; I say none, I'll aie * iw 


Able-bodied (4’bl-bo’did), a 1, Having a 
sound, strong body; having stre suffi- 
clent for work; as, ‘A dozen able-bodied 
men.’ Addison."-2 Naut. applied to a sea- 
man who is well skilled in seamanship, and 
classed in the ship's books as such. 


, L. ble- 
1S 
send as ambassador. to send ah 


— (ab’lé-ga"shon), n, The act of 
—B ——* that is, sending abroad or away; 


sending out. 
the eplelts ee this 
Hf, More. 


— part of the —E 
| Ablen (ab len), n. Same as * 
| Ableness Gene, n. Ability of body or 


mind; force; vigess 
A (a-blef‘ar-us), n. (Gr, a, priv., 
an —* A genus of harm- 


and 
se hoe 
Ablepeia, 


ont hinges p’si), 
-a, a-ble n 
—— ablepsia — — 5, oat t, and Blepo, Ww sec.) 
ant of sight; blindness ([Rare.} 
—*0 (&'bl-sé-man), n. See ABLE- 


nite My bo ane LL 
ainda La ne, 
white, — rll ay its colour. ¢ name 
bleak is given ‘it for the same reason.) A 
small fresh-water am, the bleak, the scales 
—* — * es making artificial pearls. 


Abligate! ( alli rt. ab, from, and 
ti re tation, to a ie.) i hed up 80 as to 
r 


Abligationt (ab'li-ga"shon), mn. The act of 
ing up so as to hinder from, 
A —— J 8* 
aum n feas' C088; 
——— = food. [Rare 1 


Abtins (line inz), = oferta peradven- 
AIBLINS. 


Abloca, reat O- jap ee [L. abloco—ab, 
away, and lecare, to let out, from locus, a 
Place.} To let out; to lease, 

—— — (ab-lo-ki’shon), n. A letting to 


— (a-blim’), a. [Prefix a, and bloom, 
Ina blooming state: not used sttributively. 
Eliot Warburton. 


néte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 





| or boat. 


ABOARD 


Ablude (ab- ad’), ei. IL. abludo, to be un- 
like, to differ—ab — and [udo, to play.] 
To be unlike; to [ Rare. ] 

The wise advice of our alle not much ahinds 
from the counsel of that blessed apostie. Ap. #1, 

Abluent (ab'li-ent), @ [L. ablwens, ablu- 
entis, ppr. of adluo, to wash off —«ab, from, 
and (uo, to wash.) Washing clean; cleansing 
by water or liquids. 

Abluent (ab'la-ent), a In med. that which 
urifies the blood, or carries off impurities 
rom the system, especially the stomach and 

intestines; a detergent; also, that which 
removes filth or viscid matter from ulcers 
or from the skin, 

Ablution (ab-ld’shon), n, IL ablutio,a wash- 

from abluo, ablutum. See ABLUENT, a.} 

: 'n a general sense, the act of washing: a 
cleansing or purification by water; nd 
cally, (a) the washing of the body as a pre- 
—* — for Ppa eer duties, enjoined by 
still practised in many countries. 

There is logy 

of the body and the purification of 


a natural ana’ Lp spe | the adlssion 

me Tayler. 
9 In chem. the purification of bodies by the 
affusion of a proper Uquor, as water to dis- 





solve salts. (c) In med. the washing of the 
iv, 28 a 4 baths; or internally, 
uting fluids,.2. The water ased 
—5 


Can, the aAfufions in the main, Pepe. 

% In the A. Cath. Ch. the mixture of wine 
and water with which the — 

rinses out the — atte ——2 
drinking the sam 
Ablution  (abviehon: ari), a. Pertain- 
Fe a is (ab- ld’vi-on), n, {L. ablurium 
See ABLUEXT.) Lt A flood.—2 — which 
is washed off. ~~ a 

any (a'bli), ade. le —— with 


(al’né-gat), v.t. [L. aby ab- 
Abnegate (1! from, and nego, to deny} To 
anny; to renounce. 


A God-created man, all bet ainagating ¢ the cha- 
racter of man. Cariyle. 


tion (ab-né-gi’shon), n. IL. abnega- 


tio.) ¢ act of almegating; a denial; a re- 
nunelation. ‘Judicious confirmation, judi- 
cious Carlyle, 


With abncgation of God, of his honour, and of 
religion, they may retain the friendship of ae cout. 


Abnegative 2B2 a, Denying; ne- 
Clarke 

egator (abné sir), n. Ome who ab- 

n enles, renounces, oF opposes any- 
Sir BE. Sandya. i J 

Abnet (ab’net), n, {Tied The girdle of a 
Jewish 
Abnodate (ab’né-dit), ef. IL «5, from, and 
—— — To cut knots from, as trees, 


Not conf 

ating from a type or standard; irregular; 

contrary to im or law, 

An argument is, that the above-specified breeds, 

hk agreeing generally in conssitution, habits, 

voice, colouring, and in most parts of their structure, 

with the wild rock pigeon, are certainly highly 

a@4nermad in other parts of Structure. 


(ab-nor-mal’i-ti), nm. 1 The 
ity of ot eine abnormal ; * 
tion from a standard, rule, or ype; trregu 
og Ba — —Mat w is abnor- 

in which — deviates from 
a ——— Abnormalities 


in the stroctare of living beings.’ Pep. 


Abnormity (ab-nor'mi-ti), mn [See ABNon- 
MAL.) Irregularity; deformity. Bailey. 
bnormoust (ab-normus), @. Abnormal 
(which see). 

A character of a more abnormows cast than his 
equally suspected coadjutor, State Triads. 
Aboard (a-bérd’), ade. [Prefix a for on, and 
board. See BOAKD,) Within a ship, vessel, 


He loudly called to such as were adoard, Spenser, 
Fon — Se ship; — — 


get foul of, as a ship. se Ted main tack, 
an order to draw one of the lower corners 
of the main sail down to the cheas-tree, 


¥, Sc. few, 





oil, pound; ii, Se. abune; 


ABOARD 


Aboard (a-bOérd’), prep. 1 (in board; into. 
etait ee ee 
2.[In this sense perhaps from Fr. @ bord, to 
(the ——— dag bank.) From shore to shore; 
aCTOSS; fl 

—* or trom bands atecrad 
The Pontic sea by thelr huge navy cast. Spenrer. 
Absardt (a-bérd’), mn. (Fr. abord, approach, 
adiresa.] Approach. 
He, at the frat alvarg ot a stranger, would frame 
a right apprehension of him. Sir K. Digity. 


—— (See Anacor.] A cap of 


His high cap of estate, called atovocked, garnished 
with two rich crowns, . . . presented to Priel 
Edward at York. 

Abodancet (a-bid’ans), n. A segs abode, to 

forebode,) An omen, verbum valde omi- 

5* an ill abedance.” Dr. Jackson. 
B2888 ), pret. of abide. 

Abode n, (See ABIDE] 1.4 Stay; 

continuance a for a 


ance; a dwelling; a habitation —To make 
abode, to dwell or reside.—Syw. Stay, con- 
, dwelling, habitation, 


Abode? (a- «net th a, [See Bopk.) An omen; 
& prognostication. 
Highsthundeting Sens’ 's hasband stirs my spirit with 
true ahares. Chapman, 
Abode t (a-béd‘, v.t [See Bope.] To fore- 
show; to — — to forebode. 


is tempest 
Tn — 


Abodet (a-béd’), i. To be an omen; to fore- 
bode. ‘This abodes sadly.’ Dr. H. More. 
Abodement (a-bdd’ment),n [From abode, 
to forebode.) A secret anticipation of some- 

thing future; prognostication; omen. 
Tesh! mans, adedements avust act sow anen a 


nous —— ond fears.” 
Aboletet (ab-6-lét’), a. [From L. aboleaco, 
to decay, to grow out of use.] Old; obsolete, 
Abolish (a-bol'ish), vt (Fr. abotir: L. abo- 
lere, to annul, abolish—ad, from, and oleo, 
olesco, to grow. For term. -ish, see -ISH.} To 
do away with; to put an end to: to destroy; 
to efface or obliterate ; to make void; to 
annul; to cancel; to annihilate; to put out 
of existence ; as, to abolish laws, customs, 
or institutions: to abebish slavery? to abolish 


— ton 18; to abolish death, 2 Tim. 
Or wilt thow thyself 
Abelich thy creation, and unmake 
Por him w ſe us gay ee eae 
oe, 


His quick instinctive band 
Caught at the hile asto a4wicA him. Jenmyson, 


—Abolish, Repeal, Abrogate, Annul. Abol- 
ish, to put an end to, f: applied capecta 
thing actually existing: appli lly 
to tnatitutions or customs; repeal, 
aside — slative act by a ier one; 
abroga a stimmarily, as 
will or authority ; annul, to make Fold oF 
no longer of any effect, t, especially applied 
to contracta, agreements, the like. 

For os to asxcica what he bah tase were 
Presumption most intolerable. Hooker, 

I could mot be sorry to find them tmistaken in the 
a they have most at heart, by Bergen 6 pe 


Srey? 
—— — those of the Medes and Persians, 
they cannot alter or aéragate, Burke. 
Tell me not of and promises 
another; your promises are sins of inceashteration 
at best; aud yan uve Geen bo apant and eet 
Drew. Swift. 
Sy. To end, destroy, do away, set aside, 


revoke, abi te, ann re cancel, 
; rogal ul, repeal, e 


Abolishable (a-bol'ish-a-b)), a. Capable of 
being abolished, annulled, abrogated, or de- 
stroyed, as a law, rite, custom, &c. 

And yet .. . hope is but deferred; not abolished, 
not abelishable. Cariyle, 


Abolisher wees n, One who or that 
which abolishes. 


Abolishment (a-bol'ish-ment), ». The act 
of abolishing or putting an end to; abroga- 
tion; destruction. [Now rare.] 

He should think the adoltrAment of * 
among as would prove a mighty scandal = 

Abolition (ab-é-li’shon), n. The act of abo- 

or the state of *3. abolished ; an 

; abrogation ; utter destruction ; : 


th, Se. loch; j, job; 





ch, cha‘n; &, go; 








rites, customs, debta, &c. : 
to physical objects. 

For the 
tion of villenage, she (Hritain) is *** pre al to 
the influence which the priesthood in the middle 
exercised over the laity, ‘Méaceulee 
Abolitionism (ab’é-li”-hon-izm), » The | 

eas vles of an abolitionist. 
(ab-é-li’ehon-ist), n. A person 
ry favours the abolition of anything: ap- 
plied especially to those who favoured the 
Pholition of slavery in the United States, 
Abolla (a-bol’a), », [L.] In Rom. antiq. a! 
cloak of thick woollen stuff worn wy soldiers, | 
and thus opposed to the fege. was also | 
worn by philosophers, erpoctally by the 
Stoic philosophers, who wished to affect 





Romats wearing the Abolla. 


great austerity of life; whence Juvenal’s 
expression facinus majoris abolle, a crime 


of ad osopher, The form and mode 
of we: dim) mA lange species of ser 
Aboma (a-bé’ma), A large es of ser- 


n. 
pent (Boa Aboma) which in 
and — of South Ameen a 4 

Abomasus, Abomasum (ab-6-mé‘sus, a! 
md’sum), n, [Prefix ab, from, and omastent.) 
The fourth stomach of rumina’ animals, 
ius next to the omasum or stomach. 

ean bores bl). & [See Ano- 
MINATE.] 1. rving or Hable to be abo- 
minated ; detestable; loathsome; odious to 
the mind; offensive to the senses: in collo- 
= language especially it often means 
little more than excessive, extreme, annoy- 
ingly great; as his self-conceit is abominable. 
This infernal pit, advsedmadie, accursed, Afilton. 
2.+ Excellent; superior. 
His — winded farmer i the country is wondrous 
Y. a most atominadle farusce, and — 
he may do it in time, 
&¢ Numerous; large. 
SYN. Loathsome, detestable, execrable, odi- 
ous, hateful, revolting. 

A bleness (a- ‘in-a-bl-nes), n. 

The quality or state of being abominable, 
ble, or odiots. 

Abominably (a-bom’In-a-bl), adr. In an 
abominable manner or degree; execrably ; 
—* bly; aiatally yor dlangrecal a 

ex ively or ly; as, 
he ia —— — 

Abominate (a- m’in-at ), v.t. pret. & pp. 
abominated; ppr. aborminating. [L. abomin- 
or, abominatus, to deprecate, as of i)] omen 
—<«ab, from, and omen, an omen — see). ) 
To hate extremely; to abhor; to detest. 

{We) do abhor, adverduate, and loathe this cruelty, 


Southern. 

Abomination (a-bom’in-&"shon), n. 1. The 
act of abominating or state of being abomi- 
nated; extreme hatred; detestation. 


Who have nothing In so great atentination as 
those they hot for heretics. Swi 7? 


2 That which is abominated or abominable; 


ita the fons 


tion of races, and for the ates | 





See —— -| 


hence, hateful or shameful vice; an act of | 


gross wickedness. 
Every shepherd is an etomination to the Egyp- 
tans, Gen. xlvi. 34. 
Ashtaroth, the aévwnination of the Sidonians, 
e Ki xxiii 1 
The adulterous Antony most large in his towed. 
nations, SAaa, 
SYN. Detestation, loathing, disgust, aver- 
sion, loathsomencas, odiousness. 
Abominet opens) et Abominate. ‘I 
[Seot- 


abomine em." 
Aboon (a- —* * adr. Above. 
land and no! of England.) See ABUNE 
[Prefix a, 


Aboord,! Abordt (a-bérd’), ade. 





ABORTIVE 





as, the abolition of laws, decrees, ordinances, | from, and Fr. bord, edge, shore: lit. from the 
aehiom applied _ bank or shore; hence, astray.) At a loss. 


Rare. ] 
That how t acquit themselves unto the Lord 
They were in doubt, and flatly set aterd, Spenser. 


| Aboral (ab-d'ral), a. [L. ab, from, and oa, 

ori#, & mouth.) In anet. situated away 

from or at the opposite extremity from the 
Pry: as, the aboral enc. 

— Dee) vn, (Fr. See Borpen, } 

i Arrival; approach.—2%. Manner of accost- 

ing; address; salutation. 
or aberd, I must tell you, was too cold and uni- 
Chesterfield. 


Abord! (a-bérd’), vt, (Fr. aborder.] To ap- 
ach; to necost. 
A (ab’o-rif"In-al), a. [L. ab, — 
and origo, origin. See ORIGIN, } First; ori- 
nal; as, aboriginal people are the first 
nhabitants of a country. 

It was soon made manifest... ¢ a people 
inferior to none existing in the world hast been fer ined 
by the mixture of three branches of the great Teu- 
tonic family with cach other, and with the atorteinal 
‘cae AMacaniay, 

(ab-c-rij'in-al), n An original 
avers tant; one of those found in a country 
at * time of the earliest known settle- 


boriginally (ab’o-rij"In-al-ll), ade, In or 
ris origin; originally; from the very first. 
There are hardly any domestic races » which 


have not been ranked . as the descendants of 
aboriginaliy distinct species. Darwin, 


Ab 44 4 (ab 6-rif‘i-né), [L.] From the 

origin or beginning. 

Aborigines —— —125* 

Pp the aborigi nhabitam 

of Latium, © —— of the Roman 

poop ple. See ABORIGINAL.) L The primi- 
inhabitants of a country; those found 

in a country at the time of the earliest 

known settlement. — * — fauna 

and flora of a moment 

Aborsement! («or ment), m. wn (Bee ABORT.) 

Abortion. Bp. 

Abersivet — Sume as Abortire. 


Aoost i (a-bort’), «i. IL aborior, abortus, to 
tmiscarry, See ABORTION.) 1. To misearry 
in giving birth. Lord Herbert.—2. To be- 
come aborted; to appear in a rudimentary 
= r undeveloped state; as, organs liable to 


shart t (a-bort’), n, An abortion. Burten. 
(a-bort’ed), p. and @ 1. Brought 

forth before its time.—? Lmperfectly devel- 

oped; incapable of discharging ite functions. 

Although the eyes of the Cirripeds ate more or lexs 


aborted in thelr mature state, they retain sufficlent 
susceptibility of light to excite retraction of * cir. 


Abortient (a-bor'shi-ent), a. a See 
‘bortion ( In bot. sterile; barren. 
a-bor’shon), mn. [L. abortio, 
age-—ab, and erior, orfus, to 
arise, sprig from. See er eer 1. The 
ac’ miscarrying, or producing young 
before the natural time, or before the 
fetus is perfectly formed; specifically, the 
expulsion of the human fetus after the 
sixth week, and before the sixth month, 
of pregnancy. Before the sixth week it is a 
miscarriage; after the sixth month, prema- 
ture labour.—Criminal abortion, premedi- 
tated of or intentional abortion procured by 
ificial means, and solely for the purpose 
of preven venting the birth of a living child; 
feticide. —2. The product of untimely birth; 
hence, a misshapen being; a monster.— 
%. Any frnit or produce that does not come 
to maturity; hence, frequently in a figura- 
tive sense, anything which fails in its pro- 
* before it is matured or perfect, as a 
esign or project —4. In bot. and zool. the 
absence or incomplete — of an 
organ In relation to a typical form, 
Abortive (a-bort'iv), a L Brought a iu 


an Immature state; rudimentary: * 
— formed or developed, as an AP 
le production. 


praca a⸗ the first-born bloom of 
Nipped with the lagging rear of winter's hy Afitton. 
Hence—2. Not brought to completion or to 
a successful issue; failing; miscarrying; 


co to nought; as, an abortive scheme. 
% Producing nothing (or perhaps bringing 
to nothing) 


The veld profound 
e unessential night receives him next, 
Wide-g: 3 and with utter Joss of heing 
Threatens hi mn, plunged in that abortive gulf. Afiltor. 


4. In med. producing or intended to produce 
abortion; as, abortive medicines. —S. Pertain. 








bh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 


ABORTIVE 





ing to abortion; as, abortive vellum, made of 


the skin of an abortive calf. —6.} Deformed, | 


monstrous, [Rare.] 
‘Thou elvish-marked, adortrey, rooting lag t 
Thou that wast sealed in thy mativiny 
The slave of nature and the son of hellt Shak. 

Abortive(a-bort'ir), n. 1. That which is pro- 
duced prematurely; anabortion;a monstrous 
birth. ‘ Abortives, _— and tongues of 
heaven.” Shak.—2. A drug causing or thought 
to cause abortion. 

Abortively (a-bort'iv-l), ade. Inanabortive 
manner; immaturely;inan untimely manner. 

If atertiwly poor mas must «ic, 
Nor reach what reach he might, why die 3 
—— 

Abortiveness (a-bort'iv-nes), a Thestate of 

being abortive; a failing in the progress to 
erfection or maturity; a failure of producing 
he intended effect. 

Abortment t (a-bort'ment), a. An untimely 
birth; an undeveloped fetus. ‘The earth 
in whose womb those deserted mineral 
riches must ever lie buried as lost abort- 


menta.” core, 
of abate, Dejected; cast down. 


Abote,! pp. 
Chaucer. 
Abought,t pp. of abye. (See Any.) Endured; 
atoned for; paid dearly for. Chaucer, 
Abou-hannes (ab'o-han'néz), wn. {‘ Father 
John.’) The name a by the Arabs to 
the true Egyptian this, the [bia religiosn, 
Written also Abu-hannes. See [pis. 
Abound (a-bound’), «i (Fr. abonder, from 
L. abundare, to overflow--ab, and nda, 
a wave.) 1. To be in great plenty; to be 
very prevalent, 
Where sin advunded, grace did much more advarvrad, 
Roi. v. 20. 
2. To have or possess in great quantity; to 
be copiously supplied: followed by with 
or in; as, to abound with provisions; to 
abound in gomi things. 
cet (a-bound’ans), mn. Old form 
of Abundance. Time's Storehouse. 
a-bound'ing),% State of being 
abundant; abundance; increase, Sowth, 
About (a-bout’), prep. (A. Sax. abutan, 
onbutan, ymbutan, embutan, about, around 
—prefixes a, on, yimd, or erad, round about, 
and dufan, without. See Bur.) 1. Aronnd; 
on the outside or surface of; in a circle sur- 
rounding ; round; as, two yards about the 
stem. 

Bind them atonf thy neck, Prov, iii, y; Is. 1, rr. 
Hence 2 Near to in place, time, size, 
number, quantity, dc. 

Get you up from aévot the tabernacle, Num. xvi. 74. 

He went out hows the third hour, Mart, xxi, 4 

There fell thar day aAcw?s three — aan 
Sf. EQRH, 76. 
3. Over or upon different parta of; here and 
there in; backwards and forwards in various 
directions in; thronghout, 
Where lies the pain? All afow? the breast? SAcrd, 


4. Near to the person; carried by orappended 


to the clothes; as, everything about him is 
in order. 


You have not the Book of Riddles atent you, 
have you? See, 


5. Near to in action, or near to the perform- 
ance of some act; on the point of. 
Paul was atenf to open his mouth. Acts xvill. 14. 


Hence—6, Concerned in; engaged in; as,what | 








is he about? 

I avust be adver my Father's business. Luke ji. 4p. 

7. Concerning ; relating to; ting; on 
acconnt of. ‘To trent about thy ransom.’ | 


Milton. * He is mad about his throwing into 


the water.” Shak. —About town, frequenting | 


the town, ly London. .4 man about 
town, one w 
especially in London, 

About (a-bout’}, ade. 1. Around the outside: 
in circuit; ina circle; circularly; as, the tree 
was alx feet about. 

Prithee, do mot turn me adent; my stomach is not 
constant, Saad. 
2. By acircnitous route. ‘To wheel three or 
four miles abowt.’ SAhak.—3. On all sides: 
around. ‘And all about found desolate,’ 
Milton.—4. Near to in number, time, place, 
quality or degree; as, about aa high, or as 
cold.— 5. On the point of: with to before 
a verb. [In this sense about may also be 


regarded as a preposition, See ABOUT, | Abo 


prep., 5.) 

Beauty and youth wéeur fe perich, finds 

Such pelte pity in brave Engtish minds, Maller. 
6. Here and there; around; in one place anid 
another; in different directions. 
Wandering atowf from house te house, + Tien. v, 14 


frequents fashionable resorts, | 
* ent . Above-board (a-buv’bdrd), adv. 





7. Sometimes used as an Imperative with the 


10 


sense of go to work; set about lt ‘About! 
my brains.’ Shak.-.T'v bring about, to canse 
to happen: to be chief agent in producing ; 


to effect or accompliah —T'o come about, to | 





come to pass; to happen.— To go abowt, (a) , 


lit, to take a circuitous route; hence, to 
devise roundabout or secret methods of ae · 


complishing anything; to contrive; to pre- | 


pare; to seek the means 


Why ge ye aéeu? to kill met Jn. vii, 19, 


(b) Naut. to change the course; to go on the | 


other tack: eaid of a ship. —Ready about, 

about ship, are orders for tacking.Jurn 

about, week about, &c., alternately, on each 
alternate week, and the like. 

A woman or two, and three or four undertakers 
men... had charge of the remains, 
watched fren atond, } ‘hacheray, 
Abouten,t prep. About Chaucer, 
About-al (a-bout’slej), a The largest 

hammer employed by smutha, It is elung 

round near the extremity of the handle, 
and generally used by under workmen, called 

Aarmmermen, 

Above (a-buw’), prep. [A. Sax. abufan, above. 
A triple —*— of a, on, at, de, by, and 
ufa or ufan, high, upwards. The same root 
appears in A. Sax. efer, E. over, Goth. wyar, 
G. auf, Icel. af, D. booven (be-ov-en), and in 
L. super, Gr. Ayper, Skr. upari, above.) 
L In or to « higher place, 

The fowls that fy a4⸗ the earth, Gen, L oa 


2. Superior in any respect ; often, ina moral 
sense, too high for, as too high in dignity or 
fancied dignity: too elevated in character; 
as, this man is abore his business, above 
mean actions.—3. More in number or quan- 
tity than; as, the weight is abere a ton. 


He was seen by adoce five hundred brethren at once. 
2 Car. xv. &. 


4. More in degree than; in a greater degree 
than; beyond; In excess of. 


Thou (the serpent) art cursed aéere al! cattle, 


ten, HL 14. 

God... will not suffer you to be tempted aAcie 
that ye are abte, a Coe, x. 1% 
dbove the bounds of reason, Shad, 


Above all, above or before everything else; 
before every other consideration; in prefer- 
ence to all other thinga —Abore the rest, 
especially; particularly, as, one night abore 
the reat.— Above the world, above considerin; 
what people say; also holding a secure poste 
tion in life; having one's fortune made. 


With such an income as that he should be . Mr 


world, a% the saying is, at. Troiiage. 
Above (a-buv’), adr 1. In or to a higher 


ilace; overhead: often, in a special sense, 
+65) in or to the celestial regions; in heaven. 


And winds shall waft it to the powers where, Pope, 
(b) Upstairs. 
My maid's aunt has a gown aberr. Shard, 


2. Higher in rank or power; as, the courts 
above. —S. Before, in rank ororder, especially 
in a book or writing: as, from what has been 
said above.—4 Besides: in theexpression orer 
and above, 

And stand indebted, over and afore, 

Is love and service to you evermore. Saad, 
[Shakspere has more abore in the same 
sense }— 

This, in obedience, hath my daughter shown me, 
And more atone, bath his solbcttings, . . 

All given to cine ear.] 

Above is often used olliptically as a noun, 
meaning (1) heaven. Rrery good gift and 
every perfect gift is from abere.” Jams, i. 17, 
(2) The afi id; as, from the abore yon will 
learn. It is equal to an adjective in such 
phrases as, the above partienlars, in which 
cited or mentioned is understood. 

In open 


sight; without tricks or diaguiase; an 

honest man deals ebebeora * 

Lovers in this have too much honowr to do 
aarthing endertan’; they do all abery-Aua re. 

Fanéruga. 

{A deurative expression, said to have ori- 
ginated in the fact that gamesters, when 
changing thelreards, put their hands under 
the table.) 

Above-deck (a-buv'dek), adv. ora, 1. Upon 
deck; a8, the abore-teck cargo, — 2 Fig. 
without artifice; as, his dealings are all 
abvre-deck, [Colloq.] 

ve- (a-buv'ground), adv. Alive; 
not buried, 

Tl have ‘em, an they lic abereyprennd. Brau, & Fi, 
Ab ovo (ab 6’vi) ag From the beginning. 
A bra (ab’ra-ka-dab"ra), n. [Appar- 
ently related to Abracalam.] <A word of 
eastern origin used in incantations, When 


which they 





' Abrahamic (4-bra-ham'ik), a. 


I 


| 


ABRANCHIAN 


tained letters, the last letter being omitted 
each time until only one letter remained, 


A BRACA DA BRA 
A BRA CA DA BR 
ABRACA DA B 
A BRA CA DA 
A BR AC A D 
A BRA CA 
A BRA C 
A BRA 
A BR 
A B 
A 


and worn as an amulet, i¢ was supposed to 
be an antidote against certain diseases. 

Mr. Banester saith that he healed aoc in one year 
of an ague by hanging atracedabra alxrst their 
necks, and would stanch blood, of heal the toothake, 
although the partyes were ro myle of. 

ALS, fe Bret, Mocsesens, 

Abracalam (ab-rak‘a-lam), n. [Sce ABRA- 
CADABRA.] A cabalistic word which served 
as a charm amongst the Jews. 

Abradant (a-brad‘nant), a. [See ABRADE.} 
A material for grinding, usually in powder, 
such as emery, sand, glass, &c. 

Abrade (a-brad’), v.¢. pret. & pp. abraded : 
por. abrading. [L. abrado, to serape off 
~ab, away, and rado, to scrape, whence 
raze, razor, &c.| To rub or wear down; to 
rub or scrape off; to detach particles from 
the surface of by friction; as, glaciers abrade 
the rocks over which they pass; to abrade 
the prominences of a surface. 

Abraded (a-brad'ed), p. and a. In geol. ap- 
plied to surfaces of rocks denuded, striated, 
worn, and polished by icebergs or glaciers 
passing over them, by currents of water 
carrying gravel or fragments of rock, by the 
action of blown sand, &c. 

Pertaining 


to Abraham, the patriarch; as, Adrahanic 
covenant. 

Abrahamite (4 ra-ham-it}), 2 1. One of a 
sect of Bohemian deists, which sp up 
in 1782, professing to hold the faith of Ab- 
raham. 4 denied the divinity of Christ, 
and accepted nothing of the Bible save the 
Lord’s Prayer.—2 One of a sect of Syrian 
deists of the ninth century. 

Abrahamitical (a’bra-ham-it"ik-al}, a, Re- 
lating to Abraham or te the Abrahamites. 

man (i’bra-ham-man), ». 1. Ori- 
inally, one of a eet of mendicant lunatics 
rom Bethlehem Hospital, London. The 
wards in the anclent Bedlam bore distinc- 
tive names, as of some saint or patriarch, 
That named after Abraham was devoted to 
a class of lunatics who on certain days were 
— to go out begging. They bore a 
dige, and were known as Abrahain-men, 
Many, however, assumed the badge withont 
right, and bemged feigning lunacy. Hence 
the more received meaning came to be 
2 An impostor who wandered about the 
country seeking alms, under pretence of 
lunacy.—To sham Abrahans, to feign sick- 
ness, 

Matthew, sceptic and scoffer, had failed to wot- 
scribe « prompt belief in that pain about the heart; 
he hac muttered some words in which the phrase, 
‘shemuning déraham,’ had been very distinctly 
audible. Chariotte 8+ omte. 

Aneaid | Gat). vi ai Sax, abredan, 
abregdan—prefix a, and A. Sax. bregdan, 
to move, turn, braid, or weave, from a stem 
the original meaning of which seems to be 
that of starting or quick movement, as fn 
0.E. braide, to awake, to cry out suddenly, 
to scold (whence wpbraid); A. Sax. brangd, 
leel. bregth, a quick movement, a trick, de- 
ceit, See Bratp,@.) To awake; to start. 


Chaucer. 

Abraidt (a-brid’), 1.4 To rouse; to awake. 
Spenser. 

Abramis (ab’ra-mis), » [Greek name of a 
fish found in the Nile and Mediterranean, 
perhaps a bream.) A genus of fresh-water 
malacoptery; fishes, family Cyprinidm, 
containin e common bream (Abraiwis 
brama), ere are two other rare British 
— A. blicca(the white bream or bream- 

at)and A. Buggenhogii (the Pomeranian 
bream). See DREAM. 

Abranchia (a-brang’ki-a), n. pl [Gr. a. 
without, and branchia, gilla] An order of 
Annelida without gills or branchim, but re- 

ring through the whole surface of the 
akin, as the earthworm; or by internal cavi- 
ties, as the leech. 

Abranchian (a-brang’kl-an), n. One of the 


written on paper as many times as it con- | order Abranchia. 





Fite, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, miéve; tibe, tub, byl; 


oll, pound; wu, Se abwne; 9, Se fry. 


ABRANCHIATA 


ll 





Abranchiata(a-brang’kl-i"ta},n. pl. 1. Same 
as Abranchia (which ‘ace). — —2. The name a 
plied to those vertebrates mammals, bir 


and reptiles—whose young have at no time | 


Is such as batrachia and fish possess. 
A ranchiate (a-brang’ki-at}, a. Devoid of 


(ab-ra-saks’), m. Same as Abraras. | 


Abrase (a-braz’), a. [See ABHADEK) Made 
clean by rubbing. ‘A nymph as pure amt 
simple as the soule or aa an abrase table.’ 
& Jonson, 

Abrasion (ab-ri’zhon), » [L. abrasio—ah 
and rado. See ABRADR.} I. The act of 
abrading; the act of wearing or rubbing off 
or down, as by friction or attrition; specifi. 
eally, in = the wearing or rubbing away 
of rocks by icebergs or glaciers, by currents 
of water laden with sand, shingle, &c., by 
blown sand, or other means.—& The sub- 
stance worn off by attrition. Berbeley,— 
3. In sterg. (a) a superficial lesion of the skin 
by the partial removal of the enticle. (2) 
A very superficial ulcer or excoriation of the 
intestinal mucous membrane. 

Abraum (ab'ram), a. 
by cabinet-makers to give a red colour to 
new mahogany. 

Abraxas (ab-raks’as), n. 
a,b, 6, a, 2, 4, 8 (me, 8, ¢, a. §. e, 6) 28 DumMerals 
express 388.) 1. A word denoting a power 
which presides over 365 others, the number 
of days in a year; and used as a mystical 
term to express the supreme God, under 
whom the Basilidians supposed 345 depen- 
dent deities. It was the principle of the 
Gnostic hierarchy, whence sprang their mul- 
titude of wons.—2. In antiq. a gem or stone, 
by the word abroxas ven on it. 

usof lepidopterons insects, contain- 
ing the © large magple-moth (Abrazas gros- 
swlariata), the larve of which are very de- 
structive to our gooseberry and currant 
bushes, consuming their leaves as soon as 
they appear. 

Abray! (ab-ra’), v.i. [Asa present tense or 
infinitive this is a corrupt form. See Ab- 
RAID] To awake. 

Rat whens as I dad ont of sleep cbray, 


1 foand her not where I left hee whyleare. 
Spencer. 


Abrazite (ab’ra-zit), n [Gr. a, nez, anil 
brass, to bubble.) A mineral that does not 
effervesce when melted before the blow- 


pipe. 
Abrazitic (ab-ra-zit‘ik), a. In mineral, not 
effervescing when melted before the blow- 


pipe. 
Abreed (a-bréd’), ade. Abroad. 
Burne. —32 Spelled also Abraid. 
Abreast (a-brest’), ade, [Prefix a, on or at, 
and breast.) 1. Side by side, with the 
breasts in a line. ‘The riders rode abreast," 
Dryden.—2 Naut, lying side by side with 
stems equally advanced; aleo, when need to 
mark the sitaation of vessols in regard to 
other objects, opposite, over against, lying 
60 that the objects are on a line with the 
beam: with of, 

The Beltina . . . kept too close to the starboard 
shoal, and grousded aébreasr af the outer ship of the 
enemy Sosathey, 
3 Fig. up to a certain degree or pitch: up 
tos pat level; as, to keep abdreaat of the 
present state of science.—4.t At the same 
time; simultaneously. 

Abreast therewith began a convecation. Fwiler. 
Abrede,t ade. Abroad. Chaucer, 
Abrenounce? (ab’ré-nouns), vt, (Prefix a, 

and renounce.) To renounce absolutely. 

Under pain of the pope’scuse . - . ether to adrr- 


newnce their wives or their riers. 
Fewe, Rook of if Martyrs. 

Abrenunciationt (ab'ré-nan-si-i"shon), 1. 
Renunciation; absolute denial, ‘An ab- 
renunciation of that truth which he #0 long 
had professed.” Fuller. 

A fab-rep’shon), mn. [L. adripio, 
abreptum, to snatch away from—ab, from, 
and rapio, raptum, to snatch, See RAVISH.] 
A carrying away, or state of being seized 
and carried away. 

Abrenuvotr (a-brii-vworl, IVr. abrewroir, 
a watering-place, from a@breuver, 0. Fr. 
abeucrer, to water; It. abbererare; LL. abe- 
terare, abehrare, 


tacle for water.—2 In masonry, the joint 
— stones to be filled with mortar. 


Abricock t (ab’ri-kok), » Same as Apricot 
(which see), 
Abricot + (ab’ri-kot), n. * as A Fridge: 


from L. ad, indicating , 5 
direction, and dibe, to drink.) 1. A recep. | 


(G.] Red ochre, used K 


| dgmen 
{The Greek letters . aps 








— 


wiare, to shorten; abbreviare, according to 


a principle seen in the change of — 
words from Latin to French, bevoming ab 
brevjare, 
Comp. L. Hierosotyma, Hieronymus, simi, 
diurnus, vindemia, alleviare, pipionem, 
rabies, with Fr. Jérvaalem, Jéréme, sing 
jour, vendange, alléger, pigeon, rage.] 1. 
make shorter; to curtail — * Abridged 
cloaks.’ Sir W. Seott.—2. To epitomize; to 


shorten by using fewer words, yet retaining | 


the sense in substance; to condense: need 
of writings; as, Justin abridged the history 
of Trogus Pompeius,—-3. To lessen; todimin- 
ish; a8, to abridge labour; to abridge power 


abbrejare, and finally abreger. | | 





or rights —4. To deprive; to cut off from: | 


followed by of and formerly by from; aa, to 
— one of his rights or enjJoyments. 
Nor do I now make moan to be afridgad 
From such a noble rate. Saab, 
6. In aly, to reduce, as a compound quan- 
tity or equation, to its more simple form. 
Syn. To shorten, abbreviate, contract, epl- 
tomize, condense, compress, retrench, re- 
duce, curtall, diminish, ont short, 
Abridger (a-brij‘ér), n One who or that 
which abridges. 
t (a-brij'‘ment), a 1. The act of 
abridging orstate of being abridged; diminu- 
tion; contraction, reduction; curtailment; 
restriction; as, an abridgement of expenses, 
‘Abridgment of liberty.” Locke, 

It was his sin amd folly which brought bien under 
that adrredgmeert, Sotwth, 

2. An epitome; a summary, as of a book; an 
abstract or condensation. 

An a@brid; mt of abstract of anythi is the 
whole ia little. — "6 che 
Mere lies David Garrick, describe him who can, 

An @bridgecnt of all that was pleasant in man. 


—X—— 

& That which abridges or cuts short 
(Rare. ] 

look, where my aSnidymernt comes (namely, that 
which cuts me short in my speech; compare, how- 

ever, meaning 4) Stak, 
4. That which shortens anything, as time, 
or makes it appear short; hence, a pastime. 

[Rare. ] 
i at ¢ hav: Pry 

os, es hat nak ot ene bees, you for this oe ning? 
~~ Ab nt, Compendium, EF, — Ab- 
stract. An abridgment is a work shortened 
or abridged by being briefly expressed, or 
by having the leas essential parts omitted; 
a compendium is a condensed view of a 
eat peg subject regarded as complete in 
taelf; a8, a compendium of literature, of the 
laws of commerce, &c.; an epitome is also a 
condensed view, but not necessarily of a 
whole subject, and has more reference to 
the selection of essential facts than an 
abridgment; eve itome is an abridg- 
ment, but every a 
tome; an abstract ia a bare statement of 
facta contained in, or of the leading features 
of a work. —Srx. Diminution, reduction, 
curtailment, contraction, deprivation, re 
straint, restriction, compendium, epitome, 


aletract. 
Abroach (a-brich’), a. or ade. (Prefix a for 
on, and broach (which see).] Broached; let- 


red out or yielding liquor, or ina position 

for letting ont; ns, the cask ia abroach.—To 

— abroach, (a) to set running; to cause to 
ow. 

Hogsheadds of ale were sef atronch, Sir HY, Seute. 


®) Fig. to give rise to; to spread abroad; 

disseminate; to propagate. ‘Set mischiof 
abroach.” Shak. 

Abroacht (a-brich’), v.f. To open, as a cask, 
for the purpose of taking out liquor; to tap; 
to broach, 

Abroachmentt (a-briéch’ment), n. Same 
as Abbroachment. 

Abroad (a-brad’), ade. [A. Sax. onbreede, 
that is, on breadth, from on, and brdd, 
broad. See Broap.] At large; widely; 
without being confined to narrow limits; 
with expansion; asa tree spreads its branches 
abroad, 


ry northern wlint 
Wil blow ime same, ike Sibyt's leaves, alread, 


cifically, (a) beyond or out of the walls 
a honse, camp, or other inclosnre: as, to | 
walk abroad. (») Beyond the bounds of a 
country; im foreign countries; as, to go 
abroad for an education; we have broils at 


home and enemies abroad. (c) Extensively; 
—* the public at lange. 
. began... te blaze atrvad the matter. 


Mark i. 45. 


To be ot abroad, (a) to be wide of the | nai 





A (a-brij’), vet. t. & pp. a 
—— ine AF (Fr. r, from L, a 
ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch: g, 90; j, fob; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





ent is not an epi. | 





ABRUPTED 





mark, in # figurative sense; to be far wrong 


in one’s —— or LD omen 6) To be at a 
lows; to » perplexed, bewildered, 
non- “plussed; aie be ‘all or quite at sea. -—The 


schoolmaster isabroad, education is diffused 
among the people. See under ScHOOL- 
MASTER. 

Abrocoma (ab-ro‘ke-ma)}, =. [Gr habros, 
delicate, and s#omé, hair.} A genus of emall 
rodent, rat-like animals, natives of South 
America, remarkable for the fineness of 
their fur, More properly Habrocoma, 

Abrogable (ab'ré-ga-bi), a. Capable of being 
abrogated, 

—8 ab’rd-gitt}, v.t. pret. & pp. abro- 
gate ppr. ang a pin LL. abrogo, to re- 
—— from, and rogo, to ask or propose, 
as a law, ] 1, To repeal; to annul by an 
authoritative act; to abolish by the author- 
ity of the maker or his successor; applied to 
the repeal of laws, decrees, ordinances, the 
abolition of established customs, &c.—2 To 
keep clear of; to avoid: so used by a pedant 
in Lowe's Labour's Lost. 

Perge, good Holofernes, gery; $0 it shall please 
you te abrogate ecurrility, Shak. 
—Ahboliah, Repeal, — See under 
ABOLISH, —SYN, To re annul, set aside, 
reacind, rovoke, aban, cancel. 


I 
Abrogatet ab'r)-gat }, 4. Annulled ; abo- 
ishe ( wt) 


Abrogation (ab-ré- gii'shon), n, The act of 
abrovating; repeal by authority of the legis- 
lative power, or any competent authority. 

Abroma (alb-réi’ma), n. [Gr. ae, neg., and 
trina, food.) A genus of planta, nat. order 
Stereuliaces, tribe Buttneriem. A. auypusta 
is a native of the East Indies, and A. fasty- 
osa of New South Wales. Some of the 

species are eve vergreen stove shruba, 

A rood! (a-brid’), ade. [Prefix a, on, and 
brood.) In the act, or as In the act of brood- 


min Spirit of God sat awed aay the —— gy 
Saw 

Abrooding t (a-brid'ing ), #. Ths act of 
brooding over, 

Abrook! (a-bryk’), vt. To brook; to endure. 
See BROOK. 

Ii can thy noble mind atrond 
The abject people gazing in thy face. Shas. 

Abrotanoid (a-brot’an-oid), ». [Gr. abrote. 
non, a plant, southernwood, and cidos, form. } 
A species of sclerodermatous corals, the 

repora abrotancida, an East Indian 

reef coral. 

Abrotanum (a-brot’an-um), nm = [Gr. abro- 
tonon; L. abretonum; LL abrotanum, | 
An evergreen plant, of the genus Artemisia, 
called also southernwood, See SOUTHERN- 
wooD. 

Abrupt (ab- rage « [L. abriptus, from 
abrumpo, to break off—ab, off, from, and 
rumpo, ruptum, to break. See RUPTURE. ] 


1. Bleep; & applied to rocks, preci- 
plves, and the like.— 2. Fig. sudden; without 
notice to prepare 
the mind for the 


event; a5, an ab- 
rupt entrance or 
dress. 


Abrupt death, 
Spied ps puts and stops 
* 


ggg : 
m 
transitions from 
one subject to an- 
other; as, an abrupt 
style, ⸗ 4. In bot. 
suddenly termina- 
ting. — Abrupt leaf, 
one that has its 
extremity cut off as 
it were by a trans- 
_— line, — Ab- 
{-pinnate leaf, 
which has 
neither leaflet nor 
tendril at the end. 
—Abrupt root, one terminating abruptly, as 
if part had been cut off.--SYN, Sudden, un- 
expected, hasty, rough, blunt, disconnected, 
broken. 
Abrupt (ab-rupt), n. An abrupt place: a 
vast chasm. [ and poetical.] 
" Or oprend ue aery Bight. 
J me with unidefatigable wit 
— vast abr — 
Abrupt? (ab-rapt), v.t. To break off; to in- 
terrupt; to disturb. ‘Insocurit » ab. 
—2 — our tranquillities.” Sir . Browne. 
Abrupted (ab-rupt’ed}, a. Torn ‘off; torn 





1, Abrupt Rost. 2, Abrupt 
Leaf. 3, Abrupt:pinnate. 


er. 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KEY. 


ABRUPTION 


12 


ABSOLUTE 





A tres \ (ab sop thos) n. = ABRUPT. } ' Abscondence | (ab-skond‘ens), n. Conceal- 


A su breaking off ; —— den termina- 
tion; a violent separation of 


By thi lost * 
af 3 — posterity lo. jon 


Abrw ‘ab-rupt’li), ade. 1. Precipitously; 
as, rocks rise ty from the wa ‘ 
edge.—2. Suddenly, without giving notice, 
or without the usual forms; as, the minister 
left France abruptly.—%. In bot. with an 
abrupt termination; as, au abruptly pinnate 
leaf. See under ABRUPT. 


or quality of being abrupt; as, (2) the state 
or quality of steep or craggy; precipl- 
tousnesa. (+) Suddenneas; unceremonious 
haste or vehemence.—2. Harshneas or rough- 

ness in sound. 

Some other for their soft and melting 
Auency, a6 having po * of consonants, lave 
some advantage of the English. Howell, 

Abrus (ab‘rus), n. (Gr. habros, elegant.) A 
genusofleguminousplants. A. preeatoriue, 
or or wild liquorice, isa West Indian evergreen 
climber. Its polished and parti-coloured 
seeds, called jumble beads, were formerly 

strung and employed as beads for rosaries. 
necklaces, &c. Its root is used in the West 

Indies as liquorice is with us 

Abscess (ab'ses), a. [L. abecessus, a going 


away, and in ge language an abscess, 
from to depart, to separate, to 
gather into an , away, and cedo, 


ceasum, to go, Whence cession, cede, &e.] In 
med. a collection of purulent matter, formed 
or deposited in the structure of an organ or 
part; anim ume. An abscess is never 
an original isense, but the effect of inflam- 
matory action however excited. 

— (ab-se’shon), n. [See ABSCESS.) 


Abeta cat (ab-sind’), ot [L. abseindo, to cut 
offab, from, and scindo, to cut.) —**— 
(Rare. } “Two syllables abscinded fro m the 
rest." Johnson, 


a conic section, a i 


cepted between the ver- CY 
tex, or some other fixed 
point where all the 
absclasm begin, and an- 


ordinate which is ter- 
minated in the curve. 
Ths in the ——2*2* 
BOA, the o 
the axis pe intercepted between the semi- 
ordinate BD and — — 
ti (ah is al ·õ in-fé-ni'té 
{L.] A logical series of arguments in whic 
we go on ee by one, certain 
suppositions from ject w real 
nature we are seeking hn Thus, we 
may say tay ofa disease’ it cannot be smuall-pox, 
for, 28 it cannot be acarlatina, for, &c 
on gradually narrowing the range 
Ab —* 


ble suppositions. 
(ab-si’zhon), n. [L. abseciasio, 
from absecindo, abacisstn, to cut off.) 1. The 
act of cutting off; severance; removal, ‘Not 
to be cured without the abscission of a * 
ber.’ Jer, Taylor,2.t The act of pu 
end to; the act of annulling or 4 * 
Jer. Taylor ; Sir T. Browne, — 


aay a mine, & speaker * 
—A—8 e matter cumelentiy’ we Saher. 
stood. us, ‘He is a man of 80 much 
honour and candour, and such generosity— 
hut I need no more,” 
(ab- '),c.4, [L.abscondo, to hide 
—abs, from, and condo, to hide.) 1. To retire 
from public view, or from the place in which 
one resides or is 0: to be found: to 
withdraw or absent one’s self in a private 
manner; to take one's self off ; deer 
especially used of persons who ‘go out of t 
in order to avoid a legal ens. —2. To 
hi @, withdraw, or lie concealed. ‘The mar- 
mot absconds in winter.” Ray. 
Abscond t (ab-skond’), v.t. To conceal. 
Nothing discoverable in the lunar surface is ever 


covered and abrcomded from us by the interpesition 
— — but such as Hee from our own 


ley. 
Abscondediyt —— ed-li), adv. In 
concealment or 


An old Roman priest that then lived —— 
in Oxon, eo, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


ab-rupt’nes), n. 1. The state | 


t 








. Absenteeism 


pine, pin; 


ment. 
Absconder {ab-skond’ér), n. One who ab- 


sbeconate@b- skon’shi-o), n. [See ABSCOND,} | 


In anat. and . a cavity or sints, 
from absentia, absent, pres. part. of 
abseum, to 


— *8* or abs, away, 
From same base 


and sum, esse, to be. 
The state of being 


are present, entity, &e.} 
absent: (a) the state of being at a distance 
in place; state of ; away: opposed to | 
eg as, speak no ill of one Th hi his ab- 
senoe, (b) The state of being awanting; | 
non-exis within a certain sphere; as, 
the absence of evidence. ‘In the absence 
of conventional law.’ Ch. Kent. roy Inatten- | 
tion to things present; an example or in- | 
stance of inattention. ‘To conquer * 
abstraction which is called absence.’ — 
dor. ‘Reflecting on the little abvences and 
distractions of mankind.’ Addison, —Ab- 
sence af mind, the result of the mind fixing 
its attention on a subject which does not 
occupy the rest of the company, and which 
draws it away from things or objects pre- 
sent, to others distant or foreign.— Decree 
in absence, in Scots law, adecree pronounced 
against a defender who has not appeared 
and pleaded on the merits of the cause. 
Absent (ab’sent), a. 1. Not present; not in 
a certain place or among certain people; at 
a distance; away; somewhere elae. ‘Absent 
from one another.’ Gen. xxxi. 49.—2. Not 
existing somewhere; being awanting; not 
forming an attribute of something; as, 
among them refinement Is absent; revenge | 


is entirely absent from his c 
% Inattentive to ns present, or to sub- 
jects of conve jon orentrounaing objects; 


ving the mind withdrawn from what 
passing; heedless; as, an abwent man is un- 
civil to the company. 


What {s commonty calied an absent man, Is com 
monly either a very weak or a very affected man. 


Chesterfield. 
— Absent, Abstracted. An absent man is one 
whose 


nd is so constituted that it uncon- 
sclously wanders from 


the scene or circum- 
stances in which he is; but a man is ab- 
stracted from what is present by some 
overmastering emotion, or some weighty 
matter for reflection concentrating his at- 
tention on itself. 
Absent (ab-sent’), of 1. To withdraw to 
such a distance as to prevent intercourse ; 
to keep away: used with reflexive pronouns; 
as, leta man abeent himself from the com- 
pany. ‘If 1 should yet advent me from 
your bed." Shak,--2.t To make absent. 


Go: for thy stay, not free, adsents thee more, 


Absent} (ab’sent), n. One who is not present. 
Let us enjoy the right of Christian @ércents, to pray 
for one another, Sf. Morton, 
Absentaneoust — ‘sen-ta”né-us),a, Relat- 
ing to absence; al t. Bailey. 
Absentation (ab-sen-ta’shon), n, The act 
of absenting one's self; absence. 
His adseutation a3 that juncture becomes sign 
Sir i, Hamilton, 


Absentee (ab-sen-té’), n. [See ABSENCE.) 
One who is absent; more ne nastowty, one who 
withdraws from his country, office, estate, 
post, ow or the like; one who removes to 
——— specially —* at genio a 

iy a yw 
of —— — and —— 
who, deriving ig income from one coun- 
try, reside in another, in which they spend 
oer incomes. A beentee tax, a tax of 4a. in 
und, imposed in Ireland in 1715 on 
neomes and pensions of absentees, It 
pvt in 1753. Unsuccessful attempts were 
made in 1773 and 1788 to reimpose It. 

(ab-sen-t#izm), mn. The prac- 
tice or habit which gives the name of an 
absentee; the practice of absenting one’s 
self from a s country, station, or estate, 

Aveenter {ab-sent’ér), n. One who absents 


He — Foster} has fined all the adsenters ws ken 
apiece, Lad. The 
Abeon (ab’sent-li), ade. In an — or 


inattentive manner; with absence of mind. 
—_ (ab-sent’n ment), n. The state of 


Apaiath (at fan? sinth), * oh NE See 
Absinthe (ab- sant, ap-saft), n. Ce A 
poral French liqueur or cordial consist- 
of brandy favoured with wormwood. 
Absinthian (ab-sin'thi-an), a. [See ABsIN- 


néte, not, mive; tube, tub, byll; 


haracter. — last sul 
hat is ing. 
— J— 
Melton 
Geant 


| 


THrum.] Of the nature of wormweod. *Tem- 
F —— bitterness with sweets," 
v 


ab-sin’thi-it),c.¢ To impreg- 
= with ate aba » 
(ab-sin'thin), n. 


Absinthin, Absinthine 
(ab’sens), n, IL absentia, absence, | (CygHs(s,) Sp phe ieee ay bitter —— 


of wormwood (Artemisia A 

Absinthium (ab-sin‘thi-um), n. tL. Shain 
thium, Gr. abeinthion, Per. and Chal. afetn- 
thin.) The common wormwood (Artemisia 
Absinthiwm), a bitter plant, used as a tonic, 
It belongs to the nat. onder Composite. 

Absis (al’sis), In astron. see Arsts. 

Absist t sapere v.i. IL absisto, to with- 
Ane ] off; to leave off, 

et t (ab-ala'tens), n. Astanding off; 

. refraining or holding back from, 

Absit omen — Omen) [L) cn Ah it mot 
be ominous! May the omen be fal 

Absolute (ab'sd-lit), a. IL. absolutus. = 
ABSOLVE.] 1 from limitation or con- 
dition; unconditional; as, an —— he 
mise; an absolute bond.--2 Unlimi by 
extrancous power or control; as, an absolute 
government or prince.—3, Complete in 4 
self; finished; perfect; consummate; as, 
solute heauty: now applied in this sense rye 
to qualities, but formerly applied also to 
persona, ‘AS grave, as just, aa absolute as 
Angelo,’ Shak. 


So absedute she seems 
And in herself complete, Milter. 


4. Positive; decided; certain; not in doubt; 
frequent in Shakspere, but now rare. 

The colour of my hair be cannot nay 

Or answers dark, at random: while. sure, 

He's absolnte on the Sure, five or ten, 

Of my Afrs, Brewntng. 


5, Peremptory — ‘Tapped her 
on the head agi absolute forefinger.’ Mra. 
Browning.—6.+ Absolved; freed. Chaucer. 
7. In metaph, (a) not relative; as, absolute 
knowledge, that == immediate knowledge 
of th as they exiat in themselves, as dic- 
ed from relative knowledge, which 
is a knowledge of things as they appear to 
the percipient mind. (5) ‘Existing depen- 
— of any other cause; self-existing; self- 
; existing without condition or re- 
lotion: unconditioned: as, God Is absolute, 
(ce) In the emg ae of Sir W. Hamilton, 
unconditionally 1 — having limits 
which belong unconditionally to the object: 
a to tafinite,—8. In gram. applied to 
used to express certain circum- 
stances adverblally when the case is not 
determined by any other word in the sen- 
tence; aa, the genitive absolute in Greek, 
and the ablative absolute in Latin.—?. In 
chem. pure; unmixed; as, absolute alcohol. 
~—Absoiute equation, in astron. the sum of 
the optic and eccentric equations. The 
apparent —— of a planet's motion iy 
its orbit, arising from its unequal distances 
from the earth at different times, is called 
ita optic equation; this would subsist if the 
Planet's real motion was uniform, The 
eccentric inequality is caused by the plan- 
et’s motion not being uniform.—Absolute 
term or number, in alg. that term which is 
completely known, and to which all the 
other part of an equation is made equal; 
thus, in the equation a*+122=24, the abso- 
Inte term is — motion, the ab- 
solute change of place in a moving body, 
—— of the —— a 7 * 
body,—A ute magnitude of a force, the 
— —— 
unds, ute vitu J 
which a body descends freely roa perpen- 
dicularly in a vacuum Pre . a 
medium; or it 
whole force with w rhe Baas 
toward = caityir of at ration, thout 
regard to m ng circumstances, —S¥N 
Positive, ——— certain, uncondi- 
tional, arbitrary, despotic, unconditioned, 


unrelated. 

Absolute (ab’sd-10t), mn, In metaph. (a) that 
which exists independent of condition or 
relation ; —* self-existent unalterable ort- 
ginal; timate cause of all phenomena: 


—— by the definite article— 


I philosophy aims at a knowledge of fe abrofnte 
wader differen: phases. Fieming, 
(6) In the yn of Sir W. Hamilton, 
that which is unconditionally limited; that 
to which limits belong in the very nature 
of things, 

The ———— unlimited, or the infinite, the 


unconditionally limited, or the aérolnte, cannot 
tively be construed by the mind. Sir if, Harwitesr, 


ofl, pound; i, Se. abune; #, Se. fey, 





ls 


ABSTERGE 





ABSOLUTELY 
Absolw (ab’sd-lit-li), ade. 
wholly; without restriction, ion, or 


leation ; unconditionally ; positively; 
peremptorily, 
Ee es we cannot discommend, ze — 
. either willingness ve of — 
—— to ~ - Hooker. 
Commaad me atzalitely nat to ga, Milton. 


Absoluteness (ab’s6-l0t-nes), a. The state 
of being absolute; independence; complete- 
ness; the state of being subject to no extra- 

5— restriction or contro]; positiveness. 
See ABSOLVE.] 1. The act of absolving or 
state of *5 absolved ; — oy 
sequences, 0 ns, OT es; epeci- 
fically, in pee toon Catholic and some 

other churches, a remission of sins pro- 

nounced by a priest in favour of a penitent, 

Protestants ascribe a declarative, but not 

an efficient power to alolution, It an- 

nounces and assures forgiveness, on the 
und of repentance, but does not impart 

t.—2 In the following the mean- 

ing is doubtful, perhaps Rinish: polish, 


Absolutism (ab’sé-lit-izm), n 1. State of 
being absolute, or principles of absolute 
government, 

in this, the othe: 
rend 0s camplove oloelosiwe. " Tismes sxveupaper. 


. Doctrine of predestination or absolute 


jecrees. 

Absolutist (ab’sd-1ht-ist), », 1. An advocate 
for despotism, or for absolute government. 
2. In metaph one who maintains that it is 
possible to realize a cognition or concept of 
the absolute. 

Heace the necessity which compelled Schelling and 
the ateeduftists to place the ute in the er · 
ence of subject and object, of knowle and ¢x- 
istence. Sir iP. Hamilton, 

Absolutistic — a, Pertain- 

absolu 


ing to 

tory (ab-sol'ii-to-ri), @. Absol r 
— ——— 2 —— 
tence." 


wee. 
Absolvable (ab-solv’a-bl), a. That may be 


absolved. 
Absolvatory (ab-sulv‘a-to-ri), a, Conferring 
absolution, pardon, or release; having power 
—— Geet’, t pret. & pp. absolved 
vip pp. ⸗ 
hn {L. absoleo, to set free—ab, 
co, to loose, to solve.) 1. To 
set free or release from some duty, o 
tion, or responsibility ; to ve a per- 
son from a promise.— 2. To free from the 
consequences or ties to ac- 
tions; to acquit; specifically, in lan, 
to forgive or grant remission of sins to; to 
pronounce forgiveness of sins to. —3.t To 
accomplish; to finish. ‘The work n, 
how soon absolced.’ Milton.—4.t To solve: 
to resolve; to explain. ‘Absolve we this?’ 

Young. 

We shall not atsofve the doubt, Ser 7. Brome. 


Syn. To free, release, exonerate, discharge, 


rom, and 


acquit, pardon. 
Absolver (ab-solv’ér), n. One who absolves; 
one that pronounces sin to be remitted. 
Absolvitor (ab-solv’i-tor), » In law, a 
decree of absolution. —Degree absotvitor, 
Seots law, a decree in favour of the defender 
in an action. “A decree in favour of the 
uer is called a deerce condemmnator. 
Avsonant} (ab’sd-nant), a. (L. ab, from, and 
Orr of sonare,to sound, See ARSON- 
ide from the purpose; contrary; 
rdant: opposed to consonant. * Abson- 
ant to nature.” Quarles, 
Absonate? (ab’sd-nat), vf To avoid; to 
detest. Ash, 


ab’s6-nus), a. 
aonus, sound. 


mnans, 
ous.) 


{L. absonus— 
] 1. — — 
; contrary. * 
wille 


and 40) 
suck up; to imbibe, as a sponge; to take in 
by absorption, aa the lacteals of the body. 
2. To swallow up; to engulf, as a body ina 
whirlpool. 
And dark obdivios soon adserts them all, Comfer. 
3 To waste wholly or sink in expenses; to 
; ag, to absorb an estate in luxury.— 
4. To engross or wholly; as, these 
studies quite abeorbed his attention.—5. To 
take up or receive in, as by chemical or mole- 


cular action, as when carbon gases. 


(ab-sd-li'shon)n. (L, absoltetio. | 





: 


Oveaplotaty, | 6 In med. to counteract or neutralize; as, 
limita 


sin absorbs acidity in the stomach. 
—Absorh, Engross, Abvorb rather refers to 
the occ 
in any 
bei * rtain tof passivity bei 
, a ce amoun vity being 
——— to the ues of the word: is 
rather to engage one's whole attention and 
energies, thus implying activity; thus one 
is abeorbed in a novel, but engrossed in busi- 
ness: the words, however, are sometimes 


so that the person is withdrawn 


intere able. 
(ab-sorb‘a-bil"i-ti), n The 
state or q y of being absorbable. 


(ab-sorb’a-bl), a. Capable of 

being absorbed or imbi 
Absorbed (ab-sorbd’), p. and a. & lly, 
applied to pietures in which oll has 
sunk into the canvas, lea’ the colour flat 
and the touches dead or i tinct: nearly 


ous with chilled. 

Absorbent (ab-sorb’ent), a. Capable af ab- 
sorbing fluids; imbibing; swallowing; per- 
forming the function of abaorption; aa, ab- 
sorbent vessels; abvorbent system. See the 
noun. — Absorbent grounds, in painting, pic- 
ture grounds prepared either in or 
canvas, 60 as to have the power of imbib- 
ing the redundant ofl from the colours, for 
the sake of expedition, or to increase the 
brilliancy of the colours. 

Absorbent (ab-sorb’ent),n. Anything which 
absorbs; 5 fically, (a) in anet. and physiol. 
a vessel which imbibes or takes in nutritive 
matters into the — specifically, in the 
vertebrate class of animals, one of a system 
of vessels ramifying thro the 
forming a connecting link between 


it 
gestive and the circulatory systems, that is, 
acting as the media through which matters 
are absorbed from the alimentary canal on 
the one hand, and from the blood and tissues 
onthe other. They are denominated, accord- 
ing to the liquids which they convey, lacteals 
or lymphatics, which both end in a common 
trunk called the thoracic duct. (6) In med. 
a —— —— Rae vga in the 
stom wels, as magnesia, prepared 
chalk, &c. (c¢) In eury, a substance, as cob- 
web, sponge, &c., applied to a bleeding sur- 
face to arrest hemorrhage, by forming with 
the blood a solid adhesive compound. (d) In 
chem, anything that takes up into itself a 
as or liquid, as a substance which with- 
raws mo from the air;alsoasubatance, 
such as magnesia, lime, &c., which neutral- 
—— (ab- ‘ing), d Imbib- 
Absorbing (ab-sorb’ panda Im 
ing; engrossing; as, the spectacle was most 
absorbing. — A ing well, a shaft sunk 
through an impermeable bed or stratum 
into a permeable one so as to carry off 
water conveyed into it. Such wells are em- 
ployed in m and manufactures to carry 
off excess of drainage water or water defiled 
b y noxious substances, Called also Dead 


ell. 
Apecetaition} (ab’sor-bi"shon), n, Absorp- 
n. 


oO 
Absorptt (ab-sorpt’), Same as Absorbed. 

Absorptiometer (ab-sorp’shi-om”et-ér), n, 
IL absorptio, absorption, and Gr. metron, a 
measure.) An instrument invented by Pro- 
fessor Bunsen to determine the amount of 
absorbed by a unit volume of Iiquid, 
t is a graduated tube in which a certain 
quantity of the and liquid is agitated 
over mercury. © amount of absorption 
is measured on the scale by the height the 

mercury presses up the liquid in the tube. 
on eae epee n. (L. absorptio. 
See ABSORB.) The act or process of absorb- 
ing, or state of being absorbed in all the 
senses of the verb; as, (a) the act or process 
of imbibing, swallowing, engul mecha- 
nieally, . (6) The condition of having one's 
attention entirely occupied with something. 
(c) In chem. and physics, a taking in or re- 
ception by molecular or chemical action, as 
ab. tion of gases, light, heat; as, the ab- 
sorption of heat by surrounding bodies; ab- 
sorption of electricity, (d) In physiol. one 
of the vital organic functions by which the 
materials of growth and nutrition are ab- 
sorbed and conveyed to the organs of plants 
and animals. In vertebrate animals this is 
—— by the racer pote may consist- 
ng of the lymphatics and | and their 


connected Plants abeorb moistare 


external surroundings for the time | 


jon of one’s mind or attention | 


| 








. produce the 
same effects upon the system as when taken 


into the stomach or injected into the veins, 
only in a Thus, ic, when 
on to an external wound, will some- 
times affect the system as rapidly as when 
introduced into the stomach; and m * 
applied externally, has the effect of excit- 
ing salivation.— Absorption of colowr, the 
— — — 
are re or preven m ng 
through certain transparent bodies; thus 
pieces of coloured glass are almost opaque 
to some parts of the spectrum, while allow- 
ing other colours to a through freely. 
The absorption of light is the same kind 
of phenomenon, — Ab of light, that 
quality in an imperfectly tranaparent or 

ne body by which some portion of an 
incident pencil of light is retained within 
the body, while the rest is either tranamitted 
— it or reflected from it. It is owing 
to that a certain thickness of pure 
water shows a greenish colour, glass a 
bluish-green colour. -—- Absorption b in 
spectrum is, dark lines produced in a 

trum by the absorbing of a portion of 
the light by a vapour intervening between 
the source of light and the spectroscope. — 


or nm apectrinm, a trum with ab- 
sorption lines. —<A heat, that 
quality in an imperfectly polished or opaque 
body by which the rays of heat inpling 
on its surface enter its body to be distri- 
buted afterwards by radiation: abvorption 
is in surte cine = iitection. ; 
Absorptive (al-so: ¥), a, [Fr. absorptif. 
Having power to absorb or imbibe. 
ity (eb corp Civ). ©. The power 
or capacity of absorption. “The tivity 


inherent in organic beings.” Dana, | } 
Absquatulate (ab-skwot'l-lit), of To run 
{An Ame- 


away; to abscond; to make off. 
rican mn, 


vulgarism. } : 

Absque hoc (abe’kwe hok), [(L.] Without 
this or that; specifically, in law, words used 
in traversing what has been alleged, and js 
repeated. 

Abstain (ab-stin’), r4. [Norm. absteigner, 
Fr. abstenir, to hold one’s self back, to ab- 
stain; L. abetineo, to keep from—abs, from, 
and teneo, to hold. Contain, tenant, tena- 
cious, &c., are from the same stem.) To 
forbear or refrain from voluntarily, espe- 
clally to refrain from what gratifies the 

ons or appetites; to refrain; to forbear; 
withhold; as, to aletain from the use of 
ardent spirits; to abstain from luxuries. 
atéstein from meats offered to idols, Acts xv. 29. 


Abstainer (ab-stan’ér), n. One who abstains; 


{al mi-us).a@. II. 
— and rootseen intemetum, strong drink. 

drunken; Skr. tim, to be wet.) 
1.8 gin diet; refraining from a free use 
of food and strong drinks; temperate; ab- 
stinent., 


Under his special eye 
AAstemions I grew up and the! amain. Milton. 
Instances of longevity are chiefly among the aéste- 

wriens. Arbuthnet. 
2 Characterized by great temperance; very 
moderate and plain; very sparing; . 
as, an abstemious diet: opposed to luaw- 
rious or rich.-—3. Devoted or spent in 
abstemiousness or abstinence; as, an abste- 
méous life, 

Til yonder sun descend, O let me pay 

To grief and anguish one adstoniwur day. Pope. 
4, Promoting or favouring abstemiousness; 
associated with abetemiousness. [Rare.] 
Such is the virtue of th’ adutenrious well. Dryer. 

Abstemiously (ab-stémi-ts-li), adv. In an 

absternious manner; temperately; with a 
ng use of meat or drink. 

ality or habit —— —— 

quality or habit o perate or spar- 

ing in the use of food and strong drinks. 

(This word expresses a greater degree of 
abstinence than temperance. } 

Abstention (ab-sten’shon), . II. abseten- 
tio, See AnsTAIN,} The act of bolding off 
or abstaining; abstinence. 

AS may well be supposed, this afrtertior of our 
covey was observed by the Russians with sur- 
~~ a hh pet by th *84 

© 

wise and curiosity, Kinglabe. 


A (ab-atérj’), 0. t pret. & pp.absterged; 
*2 abstergeo, to — 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,g0; 4, fob; 


i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whtg; zh, arure.—See Key, 





abe, and tergea, to wipe.] L Towi ,ormake 

clean by wiping, to wash away. ‘onbsterge 

belike, that fulsomeness of —— tow 

= are then subject.’ Sir T. Browne.—2 In 
to cleanse by lotions, —— — or 

—E also, to purge. See 

bstergent (ab- e properties ee cleans- 


or tergent. (leat 
(ab-stérjent), mn. 1. Whatever 
yy or ¢ ng, a8 soap or 
fuller’s earth.—2 In med. a lotion or other 
application for cl a sore: in this 
sense nearly superseded by detergent, 
Absterse (ab-stérs’), ot. Toa 
cleanse; to purify. Sir T. Browne. 
bateraion (ab-stér'shon), mn. [L. 
See ABSTERGE.) 1. The act of wiping clean. 
‘Ablation and PP Pai log. Sir W. Seott. 
2iIn med. a clean by medicines which 
remove foulness about sores, or humours or 
obstructions from the system. 
Abstersion is plainly —— off or incision of 
the more viscous humours, and making the humours 
more Guid ; and cutting between them aad the part. 


Abstersive (ab-atérs‘iv), a. Cleansing; b hav- 


; to 
ire. } 


ing the quality of removing foulness. See 
DRTERSIVE. 

The seats with clothe in order duc, 

And bet the see sponge the board renew. Page. 


Abstersive (ab-stérs'iv), n That which 
effects abstersion; that which purifies. 
A bstersives are faller's |. soap, linseed-oil, and 
ox-gall, Ap, Sprat. 
Abstersiveness (ab-stérs’iv-nes), mn. Qualit 
of being abstersive hep orcs weed ‘ " a 


ora ae faculty, 
like.” — — 


— ———— — 
BSTAIN.] 1. Ingeneral, or prac- 
tice of voluntarily refraining from the use of 
— thing within our reach; forbearing any 
on; abnegation. 
Since materials are 
once used, the ** — required Le take 
protectior LT persons 
Gio suppiied the means for carrying i on, must be 
remuserated, 
More specifically —2 The refrain 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table, or 
from customary gratifications of any animal 
or sensual propensities. It denotes either a 
total forbearance, or a forbearance of the 


usual quantity. 
here th fi 
* virtue ebstinen — Herrick. 
jin beget 4 frivalous — — — —— | 
— 55* wed pm hom one Macaulay. 
3 In a atill narrower sense: (a) forbearance 
from the use of ardent spirits: in this sense 
abstinence is usually preceded = the adjec- 


tive total, J the ing from 
srrtain kinde of toed ‘ood on certain aa 


jean Fe (ab’sti-nen-el), n. Same 
‘sti-nen- n. as 
Abstinence, (Rare, 
Abetinens nent (ab’stt nent) a. IL abstinens, 
—— — 
use of food and 
drink. 


century, who , con- 
demned the use of flesh meat, and placed the 
Holy Spirit in the class of bein; 


2 A name sometimes given to a teetota er. 
Abstinently (ab’sti-nent-li), ade. In an 
abstinent manner; with abstinence. 
Abstorted + (sb-stort’ed), a. a abs, and 
tortua, pp. to wrench. 
See TORTURE} . 


detract 
to E. drag.) 1. To draw away: to take a 
to withdraw; as, to abstract the attention of 
Sat tga opr 
separate, as the q an 
object in the mind; to comuider sapere 
aa, to abstract ideas.—3. To derive “7 * 
of; to receive suggestions of; to deduce. 
And thus from divers accidents and acts 
ites So wubte her chserenten G2, 
he and powers divine attracts, 
As Nature, — upapek * 
4. To select or separate the substance of a 
book or writing; to epitomize or reduce to 
a summary. 

Let ws aéstract them into brief compends. HM atts. 
§. To take secretly for one’s own use from 
the property of another when placed in one's 

to purloin; as, to abstract 


— # paresl of meney trom 6 Denk.--i To | 
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separate, a5 the spirits or more volatile 
from any substance by distillation: haat * 
this sense extract is now more 
i * Having abstracted the who pier 


Boy 
Abstract (ab-strakt’), vi To form ae ao 
tions; to separate ideas; to distinguish 
tween the attribute and the concrete - 
which it exists. ‘Brutesabstrect not.’ Locke. 
o abstract from, to separate our thoughts | 
from; to leave out of consideration. 
a we abstract from these pernicious 
this 7 —— it would be too 
inet seta tatanee Dr, H. More. 


Abstract (ab’etrakt) a a. [L. abstractus, Pp. 
of abstraho, abstractum. See ABSTRACT, v.t.) 
1. Considered in itself; treated by itself; 
considered and treated apart from any ap- 
plication to a — — oi Re Aas abstract 
mathematics; abstract } 
crete; — jhence, Shetruse, difficult; 
as, avery —— of disquisition. In 
metaph. an abstract is an idea separated 
from a Cp object, or from other ideas 
which naturally accompany it, as the solidi 
of eee teen apart ———** its * 
our or re. In gram, 
— ——— —— qualities, — 
tion to concrete, which are names of 
xs, Some a understand 
by abstract terms names which are the 
result of abstraction or generalization. This 
latter usage is strongly condemned by J. 8. 
Mill (Leg. & 2, & 4), who applies to such 
words the term names, — Abstract 
or pure mathematics ta that which treats of 
the properties of 
tity, absolutely an 
without restriction to * 
such as arithmetic and 
mathematics is thus 
mixed mathematics, in tht simple 8 
abstract quantities previously considered 
in the former are applied to particular sen- 
sible objecta, as astronomy, mechanics, 
apie, &c.— Abstract numbers are agssem- 
b *3 of units considered independen 
any thing or things that —— ethan 
—— posed to represent. For example, 
5 an 
independent; but if we say 5 feet or 5 miles 
it is no an abstract but a concrete 
number.—3.t Having the senses unem- 
ployed ; insensible to outward objects: al- 
stracted. Abstract as in atrance,” Milton, 
ers a concrete object; refined; pure. 
C —— RPE Re pee as they use 
To say, which have so mistress bat muse. 


Deoorne. 
Abstract (ab’strakt), mn. 1. That which con- 
centrates in itself the essential qualities of 
anything more extensive or more 
or of several things; the essence: now 
almost, if not quite exclusively applied toa 
summary or epitome containing the sub- 
stance, a —* view, or 
heads of a tise or writing. 
You shall there find a man who is the abstract of 
all faults all men fallow. Shak. 
When Mnemon came to the ba of a chapter he 
recollected the sentiments that he had remark: 
a tolerable —— 


0 that he could erable analysis and 
goer bad read jun aRerhenad —— 


— —-2. In arch. and engin, that pe 
on of the bill of wuantition’ in, that por. 


account, which contains the summary of ‘the 
various detailed articles: it is upon this 
abstract that the prices are applied.—3. A 
catalogue; an inventory. [Rare.) 

He hath an @4stract for the remembrance of such 
places, and gots to them by his note. Shak, 
4. In gram. an abstract term or noun. 


The concrete ‘like’ has its aAstract * likeness,’ the 
—8 


effects, 

















gy fie i gens Palen pr my pans 
as, a subject considered in 

** 27 to —— 
~- Abstract w, an epitome or 
short statement of the evidences of owner- 
ship, —Abridgment, Compendium, Epitome, 
Abstract. See under AURIDGMER?. 
Austracted (ab-strakt’ed), pp. anda. 1. Se- 


The evil one abstracted stood from his own evil, 


Ailton, 
2 Refined; exalted. ‘Abstracted — 
love.” Donne.—8. Difficult; 
stract. Johnson.—4, Absent in mind; = 
attentive. 
And now no more the aActracted eat attends 
The water's murmuring lapse. 7, Warton. 


Absent, Abstracted. See under ABSENT. 


re | 


i 








1. Ina 
ition only. 


(ab-strakt’ed-1i), ade. 


separate state, or in contemp 


Deeming the exception to be rather a case aé- 
stractedly 
alized 


is froquendt 
re in fact. — se 7* 
2. In an abstracted or absent manner. 
Abstractedness 


(ab-strakt‘ed-nes), mn. The 
state of being abstracted; abstractness. 
‘The abstractednese of these speculations.” 


Hume, 

(ab-strakt’ér), n. One who ab- 
stracts; as, (a) one who makes an abstract 
or summary. ) One who purloins. 

trak’shon), mn, II. abstrac- 
tio. See ABSTRACT, v.t.) 1. The act of abstract- 
ing or separating; the act of withdrawing ; 
eae ge as, the abstraction of heat from 
the —— vifleally—2. The act of eepar- 
the qualities or rties 
—* an clock: he act of consid - 

ately what is united in a complex ob 
Thus, when the mind considers the peo 
of a tree by itself, or the colour of the leaves, 
— te from their size or figure, the act 
— chenoetion, So also when it con- 
* whiteness, softness, virtue, existence, 
as separate from any particular objects. 
Abstraction fs the und-work of classifi- 
cation, by which are arranged in 
orders, —_— and species. We separate 
in idea the qualities of certain objects which 
are of the same kind, from others which are 
different in each, and ool eg the —* 
© same properties in a c or 

collected t body. 


If, in contemplating several objects, and finding 
that they egres ta certain poh gpa abstract the 


circumstances of agreeinent, ai dling the differ- 
ences, and give to all and each of these objects a 
name applicable to them in respect of this ent, 
ie. a common name, as ‘rose ;* or again, ages, a tag 
name to some attribute wherein the 
rance' of ‘redness,’ we are then sa ** 
Abstraction, therefore, does not necessaril ioniy 
generalization, though generalization im 
straction, Whately. 
3. The act of ascending from what is con- 
erete and cular to what is abstract and 
general; act of refining or sublimating. 
This was an of vision and ery; and 
sea SY 
eAca) eccentric 
*7* and abstraction, Tr. 
4. Something abstract; an idea or ection canal 
an abstract character ; an idea or notion 
ha no discoverable relation to fact or 
practice; a theoretical, impracticable notion. 
What are metaphysics thermselves bat intricate 
sabtilties and f abstractions? Sutier, 
from wos © objects; a re- 
'e; a8, a bhermit’s abstraction. — 
6. Absence of mind; 
objects; the state of 
any matter to the excl everything 
else; as, a fit of ahetrestion.-- 7. The taking 
for one’s own use part of the property 
another.—8. In distillation, the separation 
of volatile parts from those which are fixed, 


ition to present 
with 


particularly from vegetables, without fer- 
mentation. Ash, 

Abatractive(ab-strakt‘iv), a. 1. Having the 
power or quality of abstracting. ‘The ab- 
stractive faculty.’ Is. Taylor.—2t Abstrac- 


titious, 

Abstractively (ab-strakt‘iv-li), adv. In an 
abstractive manner; in 2 itself; ab- 
stractly. [Rare or obsolete. 


The life which —— — seed, by — 
and adhereaces may become 
——— a In an — 
stract manner or state; absolutely; in a 
state or manner unconnected with anything 
else; in or by itself; as, matter abstractly 
considered. 


alb’strakt-nes), mn. The state 


Abstractness 
or quality of being abstract; a state of bein, 
| lation only, or not connected 


in conte 
with any object. ‘The abstractness of the 
ideas themesives.’ Locke. 
Abetriction (ab-strik ‘shon L. ab, from, 
— strictum, to ] The act 
of anbin Rare 
— — wt [L 
ab, bind] To 3 
—— {a stred’) vt. IL abstrudo— 
ab or abe, and trudo, to thrust.} To 
thrust — Johnson. 
A bstriis’), a. [L. abætrusus,. Let 


abstrudo, thrust away.) 1 With: 





Fate, fiir, fat, fgll;  mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; 9, Se. fey. 


ABSTRUSELY 





from view; out of the way; concealed. 
‘Hidden in the most abstruse dungeons of 


pre 
endormseds profound; opposed to what is 


obvious, 

Tt waust be still confessed that there are some mys- 
teries in religion, both natural and revealed, a5 well 
assome aésiruse points in philosophy, wherein the 
wine as well as the uswise must be content with ob- 
scure ideas, dates. 

(ab-striis‘ti), ade. In an abstruse 
manner; in a manner not to be easily under- 


Absiresenees aw, n. The _—_ 
uality being ‘truse, or difficul 
be understood 


Abstrusion (ab-stri‘zhon), n. The act of 


n. Abatruseness; 
‘Matters of diffi- 


— — n. [L. ab- 
— See ApsumME,}) Destruction. Be 
—— ‘ect or absumption of religion.” Bp. 
Absurd (ab str IL absurdus—ab, and 

ible. See SURD.] 1. Act- 
— 


or sound j t; inconsistent with com- 
mon sense; ridiculous; nonsensical; as, an 

fellow; an absurd statement; absurd 
conduct. 


man who cannot write with wit on a proper sub- 
4 dum and ; bat one who shews it in an 


place is as impertinent and absurd. 
Addisan, 
meager —2. In logic or philos, incon- 
—— aa, that 


reason; ically contradictory; 
whole ia leas then 
the sum of its parts is an absurd hypothesis; 


an absurd —Absurd, Foolish, 
Irrational, ‘atuated, Preposterous, Ab- 
surd, to common sense, an: 


terized by weakness of mind or 
——— Soolish uct is such as gives rise 
toa certain — of contempt; irrational, 


plainly and evidently o to reason; 


‘Tis phrase a4surd to call a villain great, Pape. 
lam a very footirA, fond oldman, Shad, 


It seemed utterly serationa/ any longer to maintain 
i d * fs. Taylor. 


The are so infrtwated that if a cow falls 
tick, &% is ten to one but an old woman is clapt up in 
*4* Addison, 


Though the error be easily fallen into. it ts mani- 

femly preposterous, iz. Tayler, 

. Foolish, irrational, — prepos- 
nonsensical, inconsistent, incongru- 


Absurd (ab-sérd’), n. An act of absurdity. 
The ach abesord that wht and tool delights, Pape. 
Absurdity (ab-sérd’i-ti), n. [L. abeurditas; 
£] 1. The quality of ——— 
insistent ib th, 


a 


ees, self-con- 


of nobility existing Scotland at a 
early period. The high-steward is sald to 
have borne this title. 

Abuna (a-bi’na), n. The head of the Chris- 
tian church in A ia. 

Abundance (a-bun’dans =. (1, buedantia. 
abundance, to abound (which 


po A fulness or plenteousness to 


; plenty; ample ency: 
strict — cod, to quanti only ; as, 

of corn; srondones st tale pat 
wed also of number; ron cbaaimin al 
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peasants: when used absolute] 
equivalent to abundant weal 


, sometimes 
or means; 


riches; affluence; as, to give of one’s alun- 
| 


dance, —8YN, Plenteousness, plentifulness, 
plenitude ty, copiousness, riches, afflu- 


ence, W 
t (a-bun‘dant), a. 1. Plentiful; in 

great quantity; fully sufficient; as, an abun- 

dant — —2. Abounding; overflowing. 


The Lord . . . adsendent in goodness and truth. 
Ex, xxxiv. 6. 


e history of our species is a of the evils 
Pry Rave flowed from a source as tainted as it is 
abundant, Brougaam, 


—Abundant number, in arith a number 
the sum of whose aliquot parts exceeds the 
number itself. Thus, 12 is an abundant 
number, for the sum of its not 
1+24344+40616, Itis thus dis 

from a perfect number, which is equal to the 
sum of all its — parts, as G=14243; 
and from a jient number, which is 
greater than the sum of all ite aliquot parts, 
as 14, — is greater than 14247. — 
Plentiful, 
berant, over 


’), adv, and prep. [Contr. for 
aboven, abuven, A. Sax. fan.) Above; 
beyond; in a greater or er degree. 


[Scotch. 
A-wortom (2-bir'ten) ade. We Tout, a 


lied te 
casks when placed athwartehi | ~ter hold. 
Abusabls (a-biz’a-bl), @. That may be 
— Gbur ah), n. Abuse, 
— a b 


— abused; ppr. 
L. dbutor abusus— 


arcing. LFF. sbuser Seton) "Kno ase fi 
to ‘misuse; Se peepee alte maestro 


divert from the misapply; as, 
to abuse rights or privilege to abuse w 
‘They that use orld as not abusing it.’ 


furiously towards: to injure; Lo dagraoe; bo 
urio⸗ yar ure; 
dishonour; to slander. , 
He shall not aduse Robert Shallow, esquire, SAad, 
I swear ‘tis better to be much atured 
Than but to know’t a little. Shak, 
Poor soul, thy face is much abused with a 3a 


3. To violate; to ravish; to defile. — ve “to 

treat with contumelious ; torevile. 
H ked th 

— tue af therm sed 


——— ss impose on ; 285* Aug 
uce by cajo! Shakspere ‘You 
are a great deal a e sense of, You 
are m 
Nor be with all these tempting words abwsed. Pope. 
Syn. To misuse, — jure, deceive 
revile, . vill * 
Abuse (a- = treat- 
ment or employnient ge toa 
wrong purpose; improper use or application; 
as, an of our natural powers; an abuse 


of civil rights, or of — eee 
van + abuse o 


; as, the abuses of government. 


EF abuaar be at nameted tony SE Hees in 
crease, J 


No, I am that I am, and the ——— 
At my aduses reckon up own, Shak. 
8. Tl-treatment of a person; injury; insult; 
dishonour; especially,ill-treatment in words: 
contumelious language. ‘Exposed to daily 
frand, con * abuse, and wrong.’ Milton. 
4. Violation of a female. 
After the aiuse be forsook me. Sir P. Sidney. 
5.+ Deception. 
This is a strange adwee. Let's see thy face, SAad, 
Is it some adwse, and no such —* Shad, 
an animal 


—Abuse rf distress, in law 
or chattel distrained, —— ates the dis- 


— 
may te — in — in refined 


— 
again wha is hg itself blameworthy. It 


wever, means public — under 
ts'as are mapeced b y position 
education.’ C J, Smith. 
Abusetul (a-bis'fy)), a. Using or practising 


* 


ABY 


abuse; abusive. “The abuseful names —= 
hereticks and schismaticks.’ Bp. Barlow 

[Rare or obsolete.) 

Abusefulness (a)-fis'fgl-nes), n. Want or 
absence of usefulness. [Probably coined by 
Mr. —_— 


it depends on the person much more than on 

* wide whether its usefulness of aburefiedeess 

will be the quality developed in it, 
Abuser (a-biz’ér), n. One who abuses, in 

speech or behaviour; one that deceives; a 
ravisher. ‘Next thou, th’ abuser of thy 
pee —* Sir J, Denham. ‘That vile 

ng maidens” J. Fletcher. 

—— = * u. ILI. In rhet. a figure 

of speech by which words are used with 


some deviation : frome their proper s meaning. 
Abusiont (a-bi'zhon), n, LA ; evil or 
Teproach. ‘Redress the 


corrupt vii apn 
exactions.” 23 Hen. VIIL 


— ton him, that through so false illusion 
Doth turn bh, the name of souldiers to aduston. 


' 2 Deceit; illusion. 


They speken of magic and absrton, Chaucer. 

| Abuatve (a-bis'iv), a. 1. Prac abuse; 
offering words or ill-treatment; as, an 
abusive author; an abusive fellow. —2, Con- 
taining abuse, or serving as the instrument 
of abuse; ruile; . roachful; a8, abusire 
words. —3 + Mislead or tending to mis- 
lead; employed by misuse; improper. 

In describing these entity I Jam for Subeutivn 
sake, necessitated to use the word Parliament im 
properly, . according to the abustee —3 thereof 

these latter years, 


S8yw. Reproachful, scurrilous, —— 
—— insulting, injurious, nsive, re- 


— (a-biis'iv-li), ade. 1. In an abu- 
sive — 535*8 — —— ~~@.+ Im- 


| aie ‘Words being care- 
Isl ad y adinitted, and as moon 
retained.’ Glanville. 


lit — —— vd YY —— 

* usive; rudeness 0: 
or violence to the person ; ill-usage. 

Apat (a-but’), va (Fr. aboutir, to meet at 

the end, to on—a, at, and bout, ex- 

tremity. See Burt.) To be contiguous; to 
join at a border or boundary; to form a 
point or line of contact; hw terminate ; to 
rest: with tpon, against ; as, his land 
abuts upon mine, the building abuts on the 
highway; the bridge abuts against the solid 


Abutiton ab-'ti-lon), mn. [Arabic — 
wen o —— nat. order ——— 
—& bution; the Indian mallows. 
bent — of the A. esculentum are she 
ite garden — — —— — 
en and greenhouse p of wi 
vescillarium is an exuberant and showy 


inher 

butment (a-but’ment), n. 1. The condi- 
tion of abutting. — 2 t which abuts or 
borders on 


in ; the butti 
specifically, ¢obich 2 recel ae 


ves the end oi 
Tra aivestcuperita aucune eeviegatank 


gney to meesed or thrust outwards, or ina 
direction, as the solid part of a 
——5 or ce — which an areh or 
m which See 
Abuttal (a- ch ‘al), mn The abutting or 
boundary of a piece of land 5 & portion of 
land contiguous to another. 
Abuttel (a-but‘al), vei. To abut, as pieces 


Sue (a-but’ér), n. That which abuts. 


Abutting ee gs and a. Approach- 
ing or advancing to winds each other; con- 


bose high upreared and abwfting fron 
The peciites, bareoe —— —— Shak, 


Away, (0b), [See Aux.] To pay the 


penalty of. 
tay, of a crete making, on chat become aie 
our heinous and presumptuous sins? 9629, Mali. 
— — orady, Buzzing: filled with 
buzzing sounds: not used attributively. 
The court was ‘all astiv and adwse, Dickens, 
Abvacuation t (ab-vak’l-a”shon), n. 5* ab, 
from, and racto, vacuatum, toempty.] Same 
as Abevacuation, 
i | Abvolate (ab/v6-6t, «| , ©. . a — , from, and 
Abvolation Nok ad n. The act of 
fying [Rare.} 
«Al aK vi [A softened form of abide, 
oe gh influence of aby.) To hold out; to 
en on 


But nought that wanteth rest can long ay. Spenser. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; ¢,g0; J, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 





ABY 
Aby (a-bi’), 0.4. pret. & pp, adought or abied. 
re tegan, to buy Pao. to pay for, 0. E. 


abyoge, abugge, abegge, to pay a penalty, to 
——— a, back, and bicgan, 2 buy. It 
is occasionally written abuy. See Buy.] To 


give or pay an equivalent for; to pay the | 


penalty of; to atone for; to suffer for. 


Whee hardie hand on ber doth lay, 
tt dearely shall aty, and death for handsell pay. 


Speurer. 
She hath dearly adved it. 


Sir WW". Scott. 
Abyme.t Same as Abyem. Written also 
ine, 


A 
* a-bizm,. [O0.Fr. abimae, from 
LL. 31 ua, a superl, form from abyerus, 





an abyss. The Romans affixed the superi. | 


affix sometimes to nouns as well as to ad- 
jectives. Thus Plautus has oculiantinwes, from 
oculus, the eye, and the writers of the empire 
dominissinus, from dominua, a lord.) A 
sult. ‘The abyem of hell." Shak. 
(a-biz’mal), @. Pertaining to an 
abyss; bottomless; profound; fathomless ; 
immeasurable. 

Geology gives one the same ahyreal extent of 
time that astrosomy does of space. Cariyle, 

The Jews were strack dumb with e4yrena/ terror, 


Maorulay. 

Abyss (a-bis), n. (Gr. abyssos, bottomless 

—, priv., and byssos, bottom, Ionic for 

bythos.] 1. A bottomless gulf; any deep im- 

measurable space; anything profound and 

unfathomable, whether literally or figura- 
tively; specifically, hell; the bottomless pit. 
Thy throne is darkmess, in the aAyrss — 
‘tose, 
Seme taboured to fathous the @Ayeres of metaphy- 
sical theology. Macuuday. 
® In her, the centre of an escutcheon, 

Abyssal (a-bis'nl), a4, Relating to or like an 
abyss. -- Abyssal zone, in phys. geog. that 
belt or zone of the sea farthest from the 
shore, and above 100 fathoms deep — so 
named by Professor E. Forbes in dividing 
the bottom of the sea into zones when de- 
scribing ite plants and animals 

A {ab-is-sin'‘i-an}, a. 
to Abyssinia or its inhabitants. 

A (ab-is-sin'i-an), m L. A native 
or inhabitant of Abyssinia.—2. A member 
of the Abyssinian Church. 

A at (a-bis'us), n, 

Th. Jackson. 

Acacia (a-ka’shi-a), n. (L. acacia, Gr. akakia, 
an Egyptian tree, the thorny acacia, from 
aké, w point] 1 A pane of — nat, 
order Legumluose, sub-order Mimosem, for 
the most part natives of Arabia, Barbary, 
and the East Indies As objects of orna- 
ment the acacias are usually of striking 
beauty. Some of the species produce cate- 
chu, as A. Grtechte, and some exude gum- 
arabic, as A. Verek, A. arabica, A. vera 


Belonging 


Same as Abyaa. 





Acacia arabica. 


(Egyptian thorn}, A. Adansont; the bark of 
others yields a large quantity of tannin, as 
A. decurrens and A. motiissima, Several 
species afford timber of good quality, as 
A, elata, zylocarpa, odoratissima, Sundra, 
&c.—2. In med. the insplusated juice of 
several species of acacia, known popularly 
as geon-oarabic (which see),—3. A name given 
by antiquaries to an object somewhat like 
a roll or bag seen on medals in the hands 
of several consuls and emperors of the lower 
empire, the purpose of which haa not yet 
been discovered. 

(a-ka'shi-an), nm In ecoles. Aist. a 
member of certain sects of the fifth century, 
so denominated from their leaders, Acacius, 
bishop of Crasarea, and Acacius, patriarch 
of Constantinople. 





Pate, fur, fat, fall; m6, met, hér; 


Some of them main- | 





pine, pin; 
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tained 


not the same as the Father; others, that he | 


was both distinct and dissimilar. 


that the Son, though similar to, was i 


Acacia-tree (a-ka‘shi-a-tré), n. A name | 


sometimes applied to the false acacia or 
locust-tree inia pseudacacia), 

Acacio (a-ki‘shi-6), ». [See AcAJov.] A 
heavy durable wood of the red-mahogany 
character, but darker and plainer. Called 
also Acajon. 

Acacyt (ak‘a-ai), x. [Gr akakia—a, priv., 
* kakos, bad.] Freedom from malice. 


Aah, 
Academe (ak’a-dém), ». (See ACADEMY} 
1. The garden at Athens where Plato taught; 


the Academy —2 An academy, ‘This your 
academe.’ Tennyson. 
Our court shall be a lathe acaderee, Saad, 


Nor hath fair Europe her vast boutds throughout 
An acadesne of note l found not out. Hewwell, 


Academial (nk-a-dé’mi-al), a. Pertaining 
Rare. 


toan academy. Johnson. . 

+t (ak-a-dé'mil-an), », A member 
of an academy; a student in a university or 
college, ‘That new-discarded acadenuan.,’ 


Marston, 

(ak-n-dem’ik, ak-a- 
denrik-al), a. [{L. academicus; Fr. acadé- 
mique.] 1, Belonging to the school or phi- 
losophy of Plato: in this sense the form 
academic is exclusively, or almost exelu- 
sively, used.—%, Belonging to an academy, 
or toacollege or university, as, academic 
studies, Figure of academic pr tions, 
in painting, a figure of little leas than half 
the size of nature, such as it is the custom 
for pupils to draw from the antique and 
from life; also, any figure in an attitude 
conventional, or resembling those chosen in 
life academies, for the purpose of display- 
ing to the students muscular action, fonn, 
and colour to the best advantage. 

Academic (ak-a-dem‘ik), n. 1. One who he- 
longed to the school or adhered to the phi- 
losophy of Plato,--2, A student in a college 
or university, ‘A young academic.” Watts. 

Academical (ak-a-dem'i-kal), «a 1. A mem- 
ber of any academical club.—2. pl. The cos- 
tume proper to the officers and students of 
a achool or college. 


Academi: (ak’a-dem‘ik-al-li), adv. In 
an academical manner. 
cademician (ak’a-dé-mi"shan),n, Amem- 


ber of an academy or society for promoting 
arts and sclences; particularly, (@2) a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Arts; (5) a 
metmber of the French Academy. See Aca- 


DEMY, 3. 
(a-kad'em-izm), n. The doc- 
trines of the Academic philosophy. 

Academist (a-kad‘em-ist), 1. 1. An Aca- 
demic philosopher.—2 A member of an 
academy. Kay. 

Acad (a-kad’é-mi), m, [L. academia, 
Gr. académeia, the Academy, from the hero 
Académus, to whom the ground originally 
belonged which formed the garden in which 
Plato taught.) 1.Originally,a en, grore, 
or villa, near Athens, where Plato and his 
followers held their philosophical confer- 
ences; hence, Plato and his followers col- 
lectively; the members of the school of 
Plato. 





Had the poor vulgar rout only been abesed into | 


such iMolatrows superstitions, as te adore a marble 
or a golden deity, might not so much be wondered 
at; but for the Academy to own such a parado:,— 
this was without excuse. Santa, 

2. A school or seminary of learning, hold- 
ing a rank between a university or col- 
lege and an elementary school; also, a school 
for teaching a particular art or particular 
sciences; as, a military academy.—S, An 
association for the promotion of literature, 
acience, or art, established sometimes by 


government, and sometimes by the voluntary | 


rivate individuals, The mem- 
hers (Academiciang), who are usually divided 
into ordinary, honorary, and corresponding 
members, either select their own depart- 


union of 


ment or follow those prescribed by the | 


constitution of the society, and at regular 
meetings communicate the results of their 
labours in oom of which the more impor- 
tant are afterwards printed. The French 
Academy, the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-lettres, the A 
Academy of the Fine Arta, and the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences compose the 
French National Institute. The Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts, in Londen, was founded in 
1768 ‘forthe purpose of cultivating and im- 
proving the arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture." The number of academicians, 


emy of Sciences, the . 


ACANTHOCEPHALA 





originally thirty-six, is now forty-two, 
among whom are two engravers. The Royal 
Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture was founded in 1526 on 
the model of the London Academy. It waa 
incorporated in 1833, and consists of thirty 
academicians. — Academy figure, in paint- 
tag, an academic study; a drawing or palnt- 
ing of the human figure nude, or ially 
draped, such as is made by students of 
painting. 

Acadian (a-ka'di-an),a. Belonging to Acadia 
or Nova Scotia, 

Acadian (a-ka‘di-an), n. A native or inha- 
bitant of Acadia or Nova Scotia. 

Acajou ({ak’a-ji), «. (Fr. acajou, Sp, acaju, 
Pg. acaju, caju, It acagié, cajii, maho- 
gany, probahiy from Malay ddyu, a tree.] 
1. A kind of heavy red mahogany; acacio,— 
2 A gum and resin from the stem of the 
mahogany-tree. 

Acaleph, Acalephan (ak’a-léf, ak-a-lé’fan), 
n. A member of the order Acalephm, or 
sea-nettles. Spelled also 2 ge 

Acalephs (a-ka-léfé), n. pl. (Gr. akalephe. 
a nettle.) A name sometimes applied to 
a large number of marine animals included 
in the sub-kingdom Coelenterata, and re- 
presented chiefly by the Medusidw and 
their allies, in popular language known 
a8 sea-nettles, sea-blubbers, jelly-fish, &e. 
As a strictly scientific term, Acalephm, 
however, is not now used, the forms once 
included under it being now distributed 
among the Discophora and Lucernarida 
(both In class Hydrozoa), and the Cteno- 
phora (in class Actinozoa). The most typl- 
cal of the Acalephw, the Medusidm, are 
gelatinous, free-swiruming animals, consist- 





Acale phee. 
a, Rhizostoma Cuvieri. 


2, Medusa pellucens. 


ing of an umbrella-shaped dise containing 
canals which radiate from the centre whence 
hangs the digestive cavity. All have thread 
cells or urticating organs — NEMATO- 
rHore) which diacharge minute barbed 
structures that irritate the skin like the 
sting of a nettle, hence the name of the 
group. 

Acalephotd(a-ka-lé‘fvid),a, Likean acaleph 
or medusa. (Less commonly used than 


Medusoid.] 
cine, (a-kal’i-sin, ak-a- 
lis‘in-ns), a. [Gr, 4, not, and kalyx, a cup) 


In bot. without a calyx or flower-cup. 

Acanaceous (ak-a-ni'slius), a, (Gr. akanos, 
aprickly shrub.) In dot. armed with prickles: 
said of some rigid prickly plants, such as 
the pine-apple, 

tha erkcentthal ». [Gr. akantha, a 
spine or thorn.) 1. In det, a prickle.—2 In 
zool. a spine or prickly fin.—3. In anat, one 
of the acute processes of the vertebrm, the 
spine of the tibia, or the spina dorst. 

Acanthacem (ak-an-tha’eé-4), n. pl. A nat. 
ordor of plants, having for its type the genus 
Acanthus, The species sre common in all 
tropical countries, and conalst of herbaceous 
plants or shrubs, with op osite leaves and 
monopetalous corolla. wy have mucila- 
ginous and bitter properties, 

Acanthaceous (ak-an-thi’shus) @. Armeil 
with prickles, as a plant; belonging to the 
order Acanthacem. 

Acanthice (a-kan’this-4), n. [Gr. akanthike 
meastiché, the juice of a prickly plant that 
furnished a kind of mastic--akantha, a 
thorn.] The sweet juice of ivy buds. 

Acanthichthyosis (ak-an-thik’thi-0” sia), 1. 
Gr. akantha, a thorn, and tchthys, a fish.] 

n med. spinous fish-skin disease 

Acanthine —— a. [See ACANTHUS ] 
Pertaining to or resembling the plant Acan- 
thus; made of material derived from a 


— thocephali (a-k 
can’ canthocep -kan'- 
thi-sef"a-la, —— — n pl. [Gr. 
akantha, a spine, and kephalé, the head.} 
An order of mouthless Entozoa, having 


curved hooks on a retractile proboscis to 
attach themselves to the tissues of animala 





note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 





oil, pound; l, 8c. abune; f, Se. fey. 





ACANTHO-DERMA 





One species occurs in the liver of the cat, 
another in the alimentary canal of the 
swine. 

Acantho-derma (a-kan’thé-dér’ma),n. [Gr. 
ekenths, a spine, and derma, the hide} A 
— of fossil, cartilaginous, hard-skinned 

shes, with strong fin-spines, allied to Ba- 


1 

Acanthodes (ak-an-thé'déz), n [Gr, akan- 
tha, a spine, and ¢idos, resemblance.) A 
genns of fossil fishes, from the carbouiferous 
strata, with strong bony spines. 

Acanthodidm (ak-an-tho'di-dé), mpl A 
family of fos<il fshes, including the genus 
Acanthodes (which see). 

Acanthoid (a-kan’thoid), a. (Gr, abantha, 

(a-kan'thé-fils}, m, (Gr. akan- 


aspine.| Spiny. 
tha, a prickle, and is, & Serpent.) A ge- 
nus of venomous colubrine snakes, the . 
eles of which are of small size, reside on dry 
land, and feed upon frogs, lizards, and amall 


mammals. They have the tail furnished | 


with a horny spur at the end, whence the ge- 
neric name. A. antarctica, the death-audlder, 
an inhabitant of Australia, is considered the 
most venomous reptile of that country. 
(ak-an-tho’for-us), a, [(r, 
akantha, a thorn, and phero, to bear.] Hav- 
ing or producing spines or prickles, 
Acanthopteri (ak-an-thop'tér-}), ». (Gr, 
akantha, a spine, and pleren, a wing.] A 
group of spine-finned osseous fishes, in mo- 
dern classifications generally regarded as a 
suborder of the order Teleostoi, and equi- 
valent to the Acanthopterygii (which see). 
Acanthopterous (ak-an-thop'tér-us), a. Of 
or pertaining to the Acanthopterl. 
Acan’ (a-kan ‘thop-te-rij"l-an 
a Of or pertaining e —* ——— 
— eae a kan thape te · rij·l · au, 
* An acanthopterygian fish. 
(a-kan'thop-te-rij"l-D, a. 
pl (Gr. etantha, a thorn, and peryrien, 
the fin of a fish, from pteryz, a wing.) One 


“ly, 






b 





e 
@. 4,¢, Spines of the dorsal, anal, and vewtral flay 
of Acanthopterygia. 


of the two =e! divisions of the osseous 
fishes established by Cuvier, now forming a 
group or sub-order of the order Teleostei, 
and incloding by far the greatest number of 
ordinary fishes. They are characterized by 
having one or more of the first rays of the 
fins in the form of unjointed spines. Insome 
species the first dorsal fin is represented by 
a few unconnected spines. The first rays of 
the anal fins consist of simple spines, and each 
ventral fin has usually one. The swim- 
bladder is in all ashut sac. They include 
the perch, mackerel, gadgecs. weever, 
stickleback, basse, flying-fish, mullet, braize, 
tunny, &c. Many fishes belonging to this 
aie are used as food 

Acan’ a-kan‘thop. te -rij”- 
i-ns), a. In zool. having the characters of 
the Acanthopterygii or spine-finned fishes; 
belonging to the Acanthopterygil 

Acanthoteuthis(a-kan’thé-ta"this), n. (Gr. 
ekentha, a epine, aml teuthis, a cuttle-fish.] 
A genus of fossil cuttle-fishes occurring in 
the solite. The internal bone or osselet (bel- 
emnite) is the part most generally preserved. 

Acanthous (a-kan’thus), a. (Gr. akantha, 
aspine.} Spinous 

Acanthurus (sk-an-thi’rus), ». [Gr, akan- 
tha, a spine, and owra, a tail.) A genus of 
acanthopterygious fishes, distinguished by 
their comprese¢ed shape and lancet-like 


| 
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ACCELERATE 








Corinthian and Composite orders, and said | baltingshort: complete; having the complete 


to have been invented by Callimachna, who 


number of syllables; a8, an aeatalectic verse. 


took the idea of the Corinthian capital from Acatalectic ——— n. <A verse 
r of & 


observing an acanthus surrounding a tile- 





Acanthus, 


covered basket which had been placed over 
a tomb. 


lis (a-kan’thi-lls), mn (Gr. akan. 


Acanthy’ 
thylliz, 2 kind of finch, dim. from akanthis, 
the alakin.] A genus of American, Indian, 
and Australian birds of the ewallow family, 

Acanticonite, Acanticone (a-kan’ti-kén-it, 
a-kan'ti-kén), n, (Gr. akanthis, the siskin, and 
tonis, powder, from the greenish colour of its 
powder.) A variety of prismatic epidote, an 
almost obsolete synonym of Pistacite, See 


Ertporr. 
kii-pol'lh), adv. [It] In the 


A capella (8 
style of church or chapel music: applied to ' Aca 


compositions sung without musical accom- 
Paniments; thus, mass a capella is a mass 
rely sung. 
(a-kiir’di-a), n. [Gr. @, priv., and 
kardia, the heart.) The state of being 
without a heart, aa is the case with some 
fotuses or monstrous births. 
Acardiac (a-kiir'di-ak), a. 
kardia, the heart.] Without a heart, 
Acarding (a-kiir'di-ak),n. A fartus without 
a hea 


Acaricide (a-kir'i-sid), n. A substance that | 


destroys acari or mites, 

Acarid (ak’a-rid), n. One of the Acarida 

Acarida (a-kari-la}, n. pl. [Gr. akarés, too 
short to be cut, small, tiny -— a, priv., and 
keiri, to cut.) A division of Arachnida, in- 
eluding the mites, ticks, and water-mitea Of 
the true mites, the domestic or checse mite 
and the itch-mite are examples, The garilen- 
mites (Trombidide) and spider-mites (Gana- 
sidas) live upon planta; the wood-mites (Ori- 
batidm)and harvest-ticks(Leptidm)are found 
amongst moss and herbage, or creepin: 
trees and stones; while the true ticks (Ixo- 


{Gr. a, priv., and 








on | 


dida) attach themselves parasitically to the | 


hodies of various mammals, as sheep, oxen, 


doga, &c. The water-mites (Hydrachnide) | 


are parasitic for at least a portion of their 
existence upon water-heeties and other aqua- 
tic insects. The mouth in all is formed for 
suction, and there is no definite line of demar- 


cation between the unsegmented abdomen | 


3 





#, Itchanite (Sercopter seadiedi, 


2, Cheese mite 
(Acerns dewmecticus), 4, Harvesttick (Leptns an- 


fu versely). 


aml the cephalo-thorax. Also called Aca- 
rida, Acaridans, Acarina, and Monomeroso- 


meet. 

Acarida (a-kari«<l@) See ACARIDA,. 
Acaridan (a-kar‘i-dan), n. One of the 
Acarida. 


| Acarina (a-ka-ri‘na) See ACARIDA. 


spines placed on each side of the tail, popu- | 


larly called surgeon or lancet fishes and 
tharn-taila, 

Acanthus (a-kan‘thos), a. [L. acantheus, 
Gr. akanthos, from akantha, a prickle or 
therm. See Acacia.) 1. The plant bear's- 
breech, or brankuraine, a genus of prickly 
planta, nat. order Acanthace.--2 In arch. 
an ornament resembling the foliage or loaves 
of the acanthus, used in capitals of the 


Acarnar (a-kir’nir), wn [Arab dkhir-an- 
nahr, extremity of the river, An-nadr, the 
river, being the Arable name of the constel- 
jation Eridanus} A bright star of the first 
magnitude tn the constellation Eridanus. 
Written also Achernar, Akharnar. 

Aca: (a-kiir'pus), a. [Gr. — 
fruitful —a, priv., and kerpos, t.] 
bot. not producing fruit: sterile; barren. 

Acarus (ak’a-rus), ». The ty ical genus of 
insects belonging to the Acarila, comprising 
the mites and ticks, 

Acast t (a-kast’), a An old sea-term for lost 
or cast awny. 

Acatalectic (a’kat-n-lek*tik) @. [Gr. 
akataiéktos, not defective at the end —-a, 


un- 
In 


priv., kata, down, and légd, to cease.) Not | 





which has the complete num yHables. 

Acatalepsy (a-kat'a-lep-ai), mn. (Gr. akata- 
iépsia, incomprehensibility—a, priv., fate, 
down, and i#, & taking, from lab, lép, 
root of lambano, to take.) 1. Impoasibility 
of complete discovery or —— eam in- 
comprehensibility ; apecifically, a term em- 
ployed to denote the doctrine held by the 
ancient academics and sceptics, that haman 
knowledge never amounts to certalnty but 
only to probability. [{Rare.J—-2. In med. 
uncertainty in the diagnosis or prognosis of 
diseases. 

Acataleptic (a’kat-a-lop"tik), a. Incompre- 
hensible; not to be known with certainty. 
Acataleptic —B Alm! n. One who 
belivves that we can know nothing with 

certainty. 

All sceptics and Pyrrhorians were called arate. 
deptics. Fleming. 
Acatert (a-kat’ér), », (Norm. and 0. B. achet- 
our, Geatour, & purchaser. See CATERER. } 
A purveyor; a caterer. ‘Robin Hood's bailiff 

or aeater.” B. Jonson. 

Acatest (a-kits), n pl. (Lit. things bought; 
Fr. achat, apurchase. See ACATER.] Viands, 
‘Setting before him variety of acates, and 
those excellently dreased.’ Shelton. 

a-ka-tharsi-a), mn [Gr.J In 
med. (a) the filth or sordes proceeding from 
a wound; impurity of blood. (6) Omission 
of a purgative. 

Aca (a-ka-thir's!), n, Same as Aca- 
tharsia. 


Acathistus (ak-a-this'tus),n. [L.L.] Inthe 
early Greek Ch. a thanksgiving hymn to 
the Virgin sung at Constantinople on the 
Saturday of the fifth week of Lent. 

Acatryt (a-ki’tri), ». (Lit, place for the 
aeates, See ACATES, ACATER.] The room 
or place allotted to the keeping of all such 
—— as the purveyors purchased for 

ne king. 

Acaules (a-kal’éz), n pl. [A, priv., and L 
eaulis, a stem. See ACAULOUS.) Plants 
which have either a very indistinct stalk or 
none at all, as lichens, fungi, alge, &e, 

Acauleacent (a-kgl-es‘ent), a. (Gr, a, priv, 
and Aaulos, astem.) In bot. stemlesa: a term 
applied to a plant in which the stem is 
apparently abeent. 

Acauline (a-kal'in), a. Same as Acavlous. 

Acauloge (a-kal’us, a-kgl’de), a. 
(Gr. a, priv., and kaudos, a stalk, the same 
word as L. cautis, a stem, and E. kole, kail, 
cauliflower.) In bot, without a conspicuons 
stem, called caniia, as the Cardwus acaulis, 
or dwart pluine-thistle. 

Accable,t v.t. (Fr. accabler, tooverburden, to 
overwhelm.) To overwhelm; to oppress; to 
overburden, 

Honours ather raise men's apirits than acardle 
then. ‘ Pacew. 
Accapitum t (ak-kap'i-tum), a. [L. ad, to, 
and caput, ** the head.) In feudal law, 
money paid by a vassal upon his admission 
to a feud; the relief due to the chief lord. 
Accedas ad curiam (ak-sédas ad ki'ri-am), 
n. [L., that you go to the court.) In daw, 
formerly a writ obtainable by one who had 
received false judgment (or believed so) in 
a court-baron or hundred-court, issued b 
the chancery, and directed to the sheriff, 
directing him to make record of the fudg- 
ment and return it to the King’s Bench or 
Common Pleas, that its validity in law 

might be inquired into, 

Accede (ak-séd’), vi. pret. & pp. acceded ; 

pr. acceding. (Fr. aocéder, to assent, from 

accecto—ad, to, and cedo, to move, te yield 

or give place.) 1. To agree or assent, as to 

a tion, or to terma proposed by an- 

other; to become a party, by agreeing to 
the terme of a treaty or convention. 

This otvvious reflection convinced me of the ab- 


surdity of the treaty of Hanover, in 1S between 
France and Eng to which she Dutch afterwards 
acer ete, 


Chester fica. 

2. To jain or be added. 

And vain were courage, learning ; all, 

Till power accede. Skentlone, 
3. To succeed, as an heir; to come to by in- 
heritance; aa, Queen Victoria acceded to the 
throne in 1837.—SyvN. To agree, aasent, con- 
sent, comply, acquiesce. 

(a-chaler-an’dé6). [Tt] In 
mu⸗ie, a direction indicating that a passage 
is to be played gradually quicker. 

Accelerate (nk-sel'ér-At), vf. pret. & pp. ac- 
celerated; ppr. accelerati [L. aeeelero, 
acceleratum, to hasten-—ad, to, and celer, 











ch, chain; 
Vou. L 


th, Se. loch; og, go;  §, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng. sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


zh, arure.—See KEY. 
2 


w, wig; wh, whig; 


ACCELERATION 


swift. SeeCELERITY.} 1. To make quicker; to | Aecendibilit 


cause to move or advance faster; to hasten; 
to add to the velocity of; to give a higher 


rate of progress to; as, to accelerate motion | 


or the rate of motion; to accelerate the 
th — ee th ft 

he gro ap or the progress o 
knowledge, 

Take sew beer and put in some quantity of stale 
beer into it, and see whether it will not accedrrate the 
clarification. + 

Lo! from the dread immensity of space 

Returning with accelerated course 

The rushing comat to the sua descends. Thomesoee. 


2. To bring nearer in time; to bring about, 
or help to bring about, more ly than 
would otherwise have been the case; as, to 
accelerate the ruin of a government; to 
accelerate a battle.—Accelerated motion, in 
mech, that which continually receives fresh 
accessions of velocity. If the accessions be 
always equal in equal times the motion is 
said to be ‘ormly accelerated, as that of 
a heavy body sanending by gravity; but if 
the accessions of velocity in equal times 
either increase or decrease, the motion is 
said to be variably accelerated. Accelerated 
Jorce ig the increased force which a body 
exerts in consequence of the acceleration of 
its oi JSorce is the force 
wee produces an accelerated motion, as 
eravity. 

Acceleration (ak’sel-¢r-A"shon), n. The act 
of accelerating or state of being accelerated; 
as, (2) the act or process of Increasing velo- 
city or progress; the state of being quick- 
ened in motion or action, (6) The short- 
ening of the time between the present 
and the happening of any future event; 
— . in law, the shortening of the 
time for veating In possession of an ex- 

tant interest. 9 In physiol. and pathol. 
activity of the functions, feu- 

larly of the circulating fluids, —A ‘ion 
of the moon, the increase of the moon's 
mean angular velocity about the earth, the 
moon now moving rather faster than in 
ancient times. This phenomenon has not 
been fully jained, but it is known to be 
ang owing to the slow process of diminu- 
m which the eccentricity of the earth's 
orbit is undergoing, and from which there 
results a slight diminution of the sun's in- 
fluence on the moon‘’s motions, Diurnal 
acceleration of the fixed stars, — 
ter diurnal motion of the stars of 

é sun, arising from the fact that the sun's 

— *— yearly motion takes place in a 

direction contrary to that of his apparent 

daily motion. The stars thus seem each day 
to antici the sun by 3 minutes 
planet, the greater rapidity with which it 
ec whic 
moves as it approaches the sun.—Accelera- 
tion and retardation of the tides, certain 
deviations between the time of the actual 
occurrence of high water at any place and 
what it would be if it occurred after the 
lapse of a uniform mean interval. In spring 
and neap tides the sun's action does not 
alter the time of high water, as in the for- 
mer case the solar and lunar tides are syn- 
chronous, while in the latter the time of 
actual or lunar low water and of solar high 
water are the same. But in the first and 
third quarters of the moon there is acceler- 
ation or priming of high water, aa the solar 
ware is to the west of the lunar; and in the 
second and fourth quarters there is retard- 
ation or lagging, for an analogous reason. 

Accelerative (ak-sel’ér-at-iv), a. Tending 

to accelerate; adding to velocity; quicken- 


ing progression. 
tor (ak-sel’ér-it-4r), n. One who 
or that which accelerates; a hastener. 
Hence—(a) A t-office van. (4) In anat, 
a muscle which contracts to expel or ac- 
celerate the passage of the urine. (c) In 
. & name given toany substance which 
shortens the time of exposure elther in the 


Sacon, 


camera or the ting 
ak-sel'ér-ii-to-ri}, a. Acceler- 
to accelerate; quickening 


— or ten 


motion. 
Accendt (ak-send’, v.t. IL accendo, accen- 
sum, to kindle —ad, and candeo, to be 
white, to shine, from root can, aa in canes, 
—— the same stem gives also E. 
, candid, &c.} To set on fire; to kindle. 


Our devation, if sufficiently accendad, woukt barn 
up innumerable books of this sort. 9 Dr. H. Afore, 


Accendent (ak-sen'dent), n. An accensor 
(which see) 


Fite, far, fat, fall; = mé, met, hér; 





Capable of beiny . damed or 
Accension 

lligence; to accelerate — 
Accensor (ak-sen's¢r), 7. 


| Accent (ak-sent’), ot. 1.To express the | 





pine, pin; néte, not, mbve; 
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(ak-send’i-bil’i-ti), n. The 
of being aceendibdle. 
ble (ak-se §=‘i-bl), a. ie ACCEND. | 
indled 
(ak-sen’shon), nm The act of 
——— setting on fire, or the state of 
being kindled; inflammation. 


quali 


[See ACCEND.] 
One who sets on fire or kindles; specifically, 
in the R. Cath. Ch. a minister or servant 
whose business it is to light and trim the 
candles and tapera. 


Accent (ak’sent),n. (L. aecentus, an accent, 
—ad, to, See 


, and canoe, cantum, to sing. 
CHANT.) 1. A superior stress or force of 
voice upon certain syllables of words, which 
pry them from the other syllables, 
—5* ge words, as —— — have 

wo accents, a secondary ‘ 
uttering the word aspiration —— 
the frst and third syllables are distin- 
guished—the third by a fnll sound, which 
constitutes the primary accent; the jirst, 
by a degree of force in the voice which is 
less than that of the primary accent, but 
evidently ter than that which falls on | 
the second and fourth syllables Some 
words, a8 in-com'pre-hen'’si-bil’i-ty, have | 
two secon or subordinate accenta. 
When the full accent falls on a vowel, that 
vowel has its long sound, as in vo‘eal; but | 
when it falls on an articulation or conson- 
ant, the preceding vowel is short, as in 
hab’ it. ccent alone regulates English 
verse. Accent must not be confounded with 
emphasis, the latter being used in reference 
to some one word or part of a sentence to 
which a er wishes to draw attention, 
by giving ta more marked pronunciation. 
2 A mark or character used in writing to 
direct the stress of the voice in pronuncia- 
tion, or to mark a cular tone, length 
of vowel sound, or the like. There is com-— 
monly only one such used to mark the 
streas or accent in sh, except in works 
on elocution, in which are employed the 
three Greek accents, namely the acute (’ 
the ve (*), and the circumflex (~ or 4 
Tn elocution the first shows when the voice 
is to be raised, and is called the rising 
inflection; the second, when it is to be de- 
pressed, and is called the falling inflection ; 
and the third, when the vowel is to be 
uttered with an undula sound, and is 
called the compound or wa’ tion.— 
3%. A peculiar or characteristic modulation 
or modification of the voice, such as that 
found in a given district or in a particular 
rank of ety, or as expressive of passions 
or sentiments; manner of speaking or pro- 
nouncing. ‘A perfect accent.” Thackeray. 
The tender accents of awoman's cry. Prior. 
Your aerent ts something finer than could pur- 
in so removed a —— * Sha. 


—— language, or expressions in gene- 


Words, om your wings, to heaven her arcents bear, 
Such words as heaven alone is fit to hear, Dy-yairn, 


5. In music, a stress or emphasis given to 
certain notes or parts of bars in a composi- 
tion, divided into two kinds-. ical, 
anid rhetorical or awthetic. The first is per- 
fectly regular in ite occurrence, always fall- 
ing on the first of a bar; the wsthetic 
accent is ar, and depends on taste 
and feeling. In math. (a) in alg. a mark 
used in order to avoid the confuston ari 
from the use of many letters in an algebrai- 
cal problem or a diagrani, and also on other 
accounts. In this way the same letter or 
letters, being Gctneeihed by accents, may 
used to represent different magnitudes 
or quantities; thus abe and a’b’e’ may stand 
for magnitudes as different in value as those 
represented by different letters. 
and trigon. an accent at the righ ofa 
number indicating minutes of a d ; two 
accents, seconds, ctc.; as, 20° 10’ 0” =20 de- 
grees, 10 minutes, 30 seconds. (c) In menewr. 
41M 
inches; thus, 3 6” =3 feet, 6 Inches. 





accent of; to pronounce or atter with a | 
particular stress or modulation of the voice; 
aa, to accent a word properly.—2. To give | 





expression to; to utter, 


Congeal'd with grief, can scarce implore 

Strength to acornt, Here my se OS ; 
8. To mark with an accent or accents; as, to 
accent a word in order to indicate its pro- 
rte of a bar, in 
¢ bar on which the | 


nunciation.—Accented 
music, those parts of 


tabe, tub, byll; 


a mark used —— in 


ACCEPTANCE 


stress falls, as the first and third parts of 
the bar in common time. 

Accentor (ak-sent’ér), mn. IL accentor, one 
who with—ad, to, and cano, to sing. ] 
1. In music, one that the 1} part. 
ZA genus of insesso birds, family Syl- 
vildw, sub-f. Accentorine, A. nthe og 
laris is our well-known hedge-sparrow, 
hedge-warbler, shuffle-wing, or dunnock. 
See HEDGE-SPARROW. 

Accentorin@ (ak-sen'td-ri"né), n. pi. A sub- 
fumily of dentirostral birds, of the order 
Insessores and family Sylviide, including 
the genus Accentor. 

Accentual (ak-sent’i-al), a. Pertaining to 
accent; rh ical, 

The term figurate which we now to distin. 
Fulsh florid from simple melody was u to denote 
which was simply rhythmical or — 

aren, 

Accentuate (ak-sent’i-it), v.t. pret. & pp. 
accentuated; ppr. accentuating, To mark 
or pronounce with an accent or with accents; 
to place an accent or accents on. 

Accentuation (ak-sent’d-A’shon), n. The 
act of accentua , or state of being accen- 

or marking 
with an accent or accents; the act of giving 

Accopt ak-sept’), tt. (L. tare, f 

. tt IL accep req. 
of pt Bn acceptum, to take to one's self, to 
accept—ad, to, and capio, to take.] L To 
take or receive, os something offered ; 
receive with a bation or favour; as, he 
made an offer which was accepted. 

If you accept them, then thelr worth is great. Shad. 

Bless, Lord, his substance, and ⸗ the work of 
his hands. leat wend a 
2 To take what presents itself or what befalls 
one; to accommodate one’s self to; as, to 
aecept the situation. 


They it off well, these fair moving mountain, 
and like all French women aceef? frankly their nay 
fortunes, ‘rasr's Magazine, 


3. To listen favourably to; to grant. 
Sweet prince, arargt their sult. Shak, 
4. To receive or admit and agree to; to accede 
or assent to; aa, Lo aecept atreaty, a proposal, 
an amendment, an excuse: often followed by 
of; as, accept of the terms.—5. To receive ina 
cular sense; to understand; as, how is 
is phrase to be accepted !—6, In com. to 
acknowledge, especially by signature, as call- 
ing for payment, and thus to promise to pays 
ne soqeeet a bil ct eeuienge 7. Inadeliber- 
ative body, to receive in discharge of a duty 
committed; as, the report was accepted. 
Accept t (ak-sept’), n. Consent or acceptance, 
We will suddenly 
Pass ovr acergt and peremptory answer. Shae, 
ble (ak-sep’ta-bl), a. Capabl 
we , or sure of being accepted — 
with pleasure; hence, pleasing to a receiver; 
ying: agreeable; welcome; as, an ac- 
present, 


The woman whom thou mad'st to be m 


So ft, so acerftatie, so divine. " Milton, 


aceeptable or agreeable toa receiver, 


to please or give 


Let ha' 

— —— 
Acceptance (ak-sep’tans), n. 1, The act of 

accepting: (a) the act of taking or receiving 
an ‘ered; receiving with approba- 
tion or satisfaction; favourable reception. 
‘Such with him flnds no acceptance." 

They shall come up with aereftence on my altar. 


s. be, 7. 

(5) The act of agreeing to terms or proposals, 
and thereby becoming bound; the act of tak-- 
ingsome obligation on one’s self; cally, 

in daw, an agreeing to the act or contract of 
another by some act which binds the person 
in law; thus, if a person receiving an estate 
remainder takes rent on a lease made by 

predecessor, this is an acceptance of the 
terms of the lease, and binds the party receiv- 
ing to abide by the terms of the lease; in com. 
an ent by the person on whom a bill 
of ex erie se Foal dagen 
made by the person writi the w 
‘accepted’ across the bill and signing his 
name, or pow ge writing his name across 
or at the end of the bill. Hence—2. A bill 
of exchange that has been accepted, or the 
sum contained in it.—3.1 The sense in which 


a word or e on is understood; signifi- 
——— apetplatien ‘An assertion 


li, Se. abune; F, Se. fey. 





oil, pound; 


ACCEPTANCY 
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under the common ace of it not only | Acceast 
false but odious.” Si —Acceplance w 
God, in theol, forgiveness of ains and recep- 
tion into God's favour. 


Acouptancy (ak-sep’tan-s!), n. Act of accept- 
ing; accep . 


Accaptant (ak-sop’tant), n. —— * 


an accepter. Specta 
——— ti’shon), 1, Theact of 
—— — receiving; also, kind reception; 
a recei with favour or approbation; a 
state of being acceptable; favourabie regard. 
*Coldness of acceptation.” Sir P. 
ene things are of great dignity and —— 
a oe — — 
+ Tim, i, 1g, 
2 2 The mea or sense in which a word 
or on or 
received; as, a term is to be used 
to its usual acceptation, 
My words in common aceefration 
Coald never give this provocation. 


Gay. 
Accepted (ak-sept'ed), a. Acceptable. 

Behold, now is the accepted tiame ; now is the 

day af salvation. » Vie 
Accepter, Acceptor (ak-sept'ér, ak sept on) 
». TA person who accepta; ly, in 
com. the whoacceptea bill of exchange 
so a8 to bi pp egg why bodes herr 


God ts 20 acrepier of persone, acither riches nor 
ae — ——— 


ing tourthy, 
— (ak - *ti-li shoo ), n. 
doce; acce, —teceptum, 
a receipt, and fatio, a , from fero, 
latum, to carry.) Lin if and Seots lave, 


the verbal extinction of a verbal contract, 
with a declaration that the debt has been 


paid when it has not, or the tance of 
something merely Imaginary in satisfaction 
of a verbal contract. harton, Hence— 


2 Free remission oF — acd sins. 


Our justification which Christ is 
tation and acorprilation, pope boy tb + flected 
Fer. Taptor. 


Acceptiont (ak-sep’shon), n. 1. The received 
tone ofa word nceptaton 

That this been esteemed the due and 
angles dais eek 1 keh oae Ham: 

pf renee tener prea o ally: 

not persona’ Wi ilge. 
ve t (ak-sep’tiv), a. Ready to accept. 
lan may mera wrk Fon 


applaud any meritable work. 

Acceptor. See Acce 

Acceptress Gak-copieash, 2 n A female who 
accepta. 


if 
Accerse} (ak-sérs’), vt IL accerso, to 
summon. } Rais’ ~ heal aaniaes to summon, 


— 
) m IL aecessus, from accedo, 
t come near, to approach. See ACCEDE.) 
1 A coming to; near approach; admittance; 
admission; as, to gain access to a prince. 

I did repel his letters, and denied 


Has access to me. Shab, 
2 cr —— or by bg — may 
ges cart erm arch. a passage 
in —— — between two or 


more apartments; a corridor; a4, the access is 
by a neck of land. 
All access was thronged. 

3. Admission to sexual intercourse. 

During coverture access of the husband shall be pre- 
sumed, unless the contrary be shown, Slaechstone, 
4, Addition; increase; accession. 

K, Sees tho intannss of Thy ese, veedive acuey ts 
every virtec, Afiites., 
. & The attack or return of a fit or paroxysm 
ot as of a fever; accession. 

The first access looked Eke an apoplesy, Ap. Surset, 

(ak"ses-sa'ri-lf), adr. In the 

tanner of an accesaary; ace 


being accessoriness, 
Accensary — n. An accomplice; 
Acoossary ak’ses-sa-ri), a. 1. Additional; 


whee many secondary and acresetry causes that 
are Nak OF tem rehening, 


2 Ascoling wt evmicivaiins te 8 dies: a, he 
to rebellion. See —— 


Afilten, 


j, job; 


Ble (ak- 22 Capable of being 
app or reached; easy of access; 
approachable; attainable; as, an acceasible 
town or mountain. ‘ Accessible by a bold 
and sudden attack.’ Sir W. Scott. ‘Most 
fran , most affable . . . most 
sociable.” Barrow, * accessible to all 
the world.” Buckle. 

eat amount of labour employed in 
uct accessible to those for whose use 
FS. Mull. 


—— ak-ses'si-bli), ade. So as to be 
accessible. ( » 


Accession (ak-se'shon), n. [L. acerssio. See 
— 1. The ori of sto proposal: aE 
of agreeing or assenting, as to pro, 
actof becoming joined, as to a 
his accession to my demands was eae peat 
peped: a a king's accession to a confederacy. 

Increase by something added; that which 
is added; angmentation; as, an accession of 
wealth or territory. 

The only accession which the Roman Emete | re- 
ceived was the province of Britain. 

3% The act of arriving at a throne, an — 

or dignity; as, the accession of Queen Vie- 

toria; the accession of the house of Stuart. 
Nobody coukd pretend that the law had been altered 
since his (William's) accession. AMacantay. 

4. In law, a mode of 35* roperty, by 

which the owner of a co’ substance, 


which receives an addition growth or 
labour, has a right to regs added or 
the — — rovided the is not 


ged into a different species. us the 
—— a cow becomes the owner of her 
calf. — oe Se ee. See, or 
commencement of a disease. — Deed af acees- 
sion, in Scots law, a deed executed by the 
creditors of a — by which they — 
prove of a trust given by their debtor for 
general behoof, and bind themselves to con- 
cur in the plans proposed for extricating 
his affairs. 

(ak-se’shon-al), a. Additional. 

[Rare.] 


The specific and aeressfowal tions which the 
harman understanding derives from it. CAcraage 


Accesait (ak-ses‘sit),n. [L., geen 


—“ universities, a term applied to 
ficate 


reon second in merit. 
Accessive *3268 a. Additional, Hop- 


kine. 

Accessorial (ak-ses-si’ri-al), a. 
to an acces*ory; as, a 
cessorial t 


Pertaining 
agency, ae- 


nipping’ ade. In the 

manner of an accessory; not as principal 
but as a subordinate agent. 

(ak"ses-80'ri-nes), n. The 

state of lage , or of being or acting 


in a secon — a (L 
Accessory (ak’ses-26- a. accessorinue, 
from —— — hoe ACER} 1 (ot 
persons.) Acced) contributing; 
producing some effect, or acting in pon ta 
dination to the principal agent: waually in 
a bad sense; as, John was accessory to the 
felony.—2 [Of * Contributing to a 
general effect; ai in certain acts of 
effects in a secon manner; belon 
—— else as ; accompany. hed 


accessory sounds in music 
—E Accessory valves, in 5 seek amail 





“ 
aa, Accessory Valves of Pholas chiloensis. 


additional valves, as those near the 
umbones of the genus —* among Mol- 
luseca, — Accessory action, in Scota law, an 
action in some degree subservient or ancil- 

lary to another action.—Acceasory 
tion, in Scots law, an obligation annexed to 
dua — 
paymen 8 accessory 

to the obligation to pay the capital 
‘ak’ses-e0-ri), m1. * law, one 
who Is guilty of a felony, not by committing 
the offence in person or as principal, but by 
being in some way concerned therein, aa by 
advising or commanding another to commit 
the crime, or by concealing the — 


orin any w: help! —— 
yea te sin the facts one 


ment. An accessory before 
who or commands another to com- 
fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


mit a felony, and is not present when the 
act is executed; after the fact, when one 
receives and conceals, or in any way aseista, 
the offender, knowing him to have com- 
mitted a felony. In treason —5* are no 
accessories, all implicated being treated as 
principals, See ABETTER.—2 


t which 
. accedes or belongs to something else, as its 
ecval som that cont ibutes to an 





—— — tr), n. IIt.) 
In music, a grace-note one semitone below 
the note to which it is prefixed. 

Accidence (ak'si-dens), ». [A corruption of 
accidents, See ACCIDENT, 4.) That part of 
conmer which treats of the accidents or 

flection of words; a small book containing 


the rudiments of grammar. 
1 do confess I do want ence, 
And never yet did leara “Sant 
‘whn Tayler, 


Accident (ak’si-dent), n [L. Ears Lin fall- 
ing—ad, and cado, to fall, whence ease, oa- 
dence, casual, decadence, &c.) 1. Chance or 
what ha by chance; an event which 
proceeds from an unknown cause, or is an 
unusual effect of a known cause, and there- 
fore not expected: often in the sense of an 
unforeseen and undesigned injury to human 
life or limb; casualty; mishap: in second 
extract equivalent to specimen of an injury. 


All of th in his opinion, owe their being to fate, 
aectdent, or blind action of stupid — eat. 

0, nothing particular, Rather a woes accident 
won into the casualty ward. Dickens, 


2. Anything which takes place or ns to 
exist without an efficient intelli cause 
and without desi ‘The a of an 
aceident." Lord 

In his (the atheist's} ptt the aniverse .« is but 
& happily ordered accident. _ T. Bromyn. 
8. Ini a property or — of a thing 


which is not easential to It, nor is one of its 
invariable signs; a predicable which may be 
present or not, the exaence of the species 
rem the same; as, whiteness in paper. 
All quali are called — in opposi- 
tion to substances, as sweetne. — — 
4+ Ingram. some belo nging toa word, 
but not essential to it, as gender, number, 
and case. See AccIDENCE.—5. In her. a 
point or mark, not casential to a coat of 
eee — Chance, contingency, casualty, 


Accidental (ak-si-dent’al), a. 1. Happening 
by chance or accident, or un tedly; 
taking place not according to us ual 
Passe —* —* 

con: or ae, 
an accidental visit. — 2. Non-essential , not 


surface. 
blue, the accidental colour is yellow; if red, 
green; thus, if we look fixedly at a red wafer 


on a plece of paper, and then turn the eye 


to another part of the 

ia seen, — Accidental tigi Kes,” i in * 
secondary lights which are yen accoun 
for by the prevalent effect; effects of 
other than ordinary daylight, such as 
rays of the sun darting through a cloud, rod 
between the leaves of a thicket of trees, or 
the effects of moonlight, candle-light, or 
burning bodies..—A nial , in persp. 
that point in which a ight drawn from 





the eye parallel to another given right line, 
cuts the picture or plane. 48, StL AB 
to be the line given in perspective, CFR 


w,wig; wh, whig,; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


ACCIDENTAL 





the pe ve plane, D the eye, cp the 

line par 

tal point, -Aceidental, 

Contingent, Incidental. Accidental is ap- 

plied to — oe out, as it pola 4 

and not in th a 37* 

Casual is applied such occurrences as, 

coming by 

sequences beyond themselves: it is the acct- 

dental combined with the unimportant. 

Fortuitous (almost equal to accidental) is 

applied to what occurs without any known 

cause, and in —_ to what has been 

foreseen, A is contingent 

such that, — —_ *8 —— I 

inay not pen, bal ependent for 
Ineidental is 


—— — on somot else. 

ied what falls into some regular 

corse of things, but forms no essential part 
ereo| 


fore cught tobe reckoned aipong” jan. pnd hare 
fore ought to be reckoned am 2 OT . 
culties of Ti Titiecson, 
These — breaks in the general —— 


As chance is the operator assigned in a fortuitous 
concourse of atonss, we would know what this chance, 
this wise and ingenious artist, is, Aenry Arovde, 


With an tnfinite being nothing can be content 


By some persons reli os duties appent 0 tobe 
regarded as an pale red 

Accidental —3. n Anythir 
happening, occurring, a ing acci- 
dentally, or as if dental ; & casualty; 
a property not essential. [Rare.] 

He conceived it just that accidentals . . . should 

sink with the substance of the accusation, |" Faéier. 


Conceive, as mach as you can, of the essentials of 
any subject, before you consider its acces — ** 
ares. 


as @) in music, a sharp, flat, or 
hs fo And not occur in the clef, 


and which implies some change of key or 
modulation different from that in which the 
pice began. (b) In her. an additional mark 
na coat of arms not essen to its char- 
neter, (c) In med. texture tae from 
morbid action: chiefly employed in 
sense by French writers, but ont by 
some English, (ad) In —— one of those 
fortuitous or chance effects, occurring from 
luminous rays falling * — objecta, by 
which they are to stronger light 
than they. otherwise — be, and their 
—" are consequently of greater inten- 
¥ 
Accidentalism (ak-si-dent’al-izm),n. 1. The 
condition or quality of — accidental ; 
accidental character,—2, That which is ac- 
cidental; accidental effect; ⸗ ical 
Painting: the otect produced y accidental 
rays of light. See ACCIDENTAL, 
n, 


A tality (ak’si-den-tal"i-ti), n. The 
— of being accidental, accidental char- 


“ra wish in shart to connect by a moral copula natu- 
tal history with political history, or, in other words, 
to make history Scientibe, and pelea, historical—to 
take from history its accidentality, and from science 
its fa Colertage. 

(ak-si-dent’al-li), ade. In an 
accidental manner; chance; casually; 
fortuitously; not essen 


T conclude qorier gockientalty bitter ons — 


nions, but set in | 

Accidentalness (ak-si-dent‘al- wr. n, — 
quality of being accidental 

55 maperyt (ah ~al-dent’a-ri),a@. Accidental, 


declaeniteryt (ak-si-den‘shi-a-ri), a. Per- 
taining to or learning the accidence. 
sick tee —— 
boy in schools knoweth as well as you. Ap. Merton. 
Accidie,t n. L. accidia, acedia, sloth, 
from Gr, steals, ease, indifference, and in 
ecclesiastical Greek, sloth.) Sloth; negli- 
gence; indolence. Chaneer. 
Accipenser. 
on ent t (ak-sip'i-ent), (L. ace 

ent), 7. accipiens, 
— ppr. of aceipio, See AcckrT.] 


Accipiter (ak-sip'i- tér), wn [L. aecipiter, a 
of prey, not from ace: karan 2d receive, to 
take, but from root ak, signi 


x sharpness 
and swif t, ae ard Gr. okyp- — 
teros, i ten nee 35 One of the order of | 


birds Acci —* or Raptores, See Rap- 
TORES.—2. In surg. a bandage applied over 


ly, in 


lel to AB; then isc the acciden- 


ance, have no immediate con- ' 


when it is, 


| “9 








{Erroneous spelling} Same as 
— Acclima’ 


the nose: so vealed from its resemblance to 


the claw of a hawk, 
ag 


s 


Fate, fiir, fat, fll; mõ, met, hér; 
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tres (ak-sip'l-tréz), n. {See Accr- 
— The ton given Ly Bk, anid 
Cuvier to the rapacious bi now usually 

called Raptores (which see). 
Acctpitrinss | — pen! The 
b-family of fa- 


wily Palconide, ‘with the wings 
than the tail, and the bill short and hooked 


from the base. They — 3 their prey 
when and mostly inhal 


(ak-sip'i-trin), a. [See AcctPt- 


ining to the —— or 


Smart. 
Accite t — wt. IL ad, and cito, freq. 


of cieo, citum, to call, See Crre] 1. To 
call; to cite; to summon. 
He by the senate ix acrtted home. Shak. 


2. To incite; to prompt; to move. 
What acertes your thoughts to think sof) SAad, 
pond this example perhaps a misprint for 


excite. } 

Acclaim (ak-klim’), 0. [L. acclamo—ae for 
ad, and clamo, to ery out, whence claim, 
clamour, &c.]) L Toappland. [Rare.} 
Riatd gladly did they spend thelr wont 
2 To declare or salute by acclamation. 

While the shouting crowd 
Aeclaims thee king of traitors, 
—— -klim’), vi Toa 
Acclaim (ak-klim’), mn A shou * oY: ac- 


on, 
The vaulted firmament 
With loud acefatmes, and vast applause is rent. 


coe 


Acclamate t (ak’kia-mat), nt [L. acclamo, 
—— See AccLAIM.} To applaud. 
Acclamation (ak-kla-mii’shon), n. [L. aecla- 
matio. See ACCLAIM.) LA it or other 


— of app — made by a mul- 
titude, indicating assent, appro- 
bation, or —— — ons are 


1 Fins temaear? Vive la 


ique 

Those erian tembers of the House of 
Commons who been expeiled the army, re- 
turned to their seats, and were with acclama- 

fions by great multitades. Afacaniay. 

When t {the Anglo-Saxons} consented to a 
ey 3 it —— in the way of aarlannatrest then 
by the exercise of a deliberate voice, Burke, 


2. In archeol, a people expres in sculpture 
or on medals of nae joy. 
* —— 


live the queen! Vive 
république! &e. 


ting. 
to a forel we — —— 
a foreign e render nD 

the prejudicial influences of —— fi cli- 
mate; to acclimatize: more especially ae 
plied to the adaptation of human 

new climates; as, to acclimate * to 
acclimate one's self. ‘Natives and aceli- 
mated Europeans.’ Crasefurd. 
Acclimatement ———— n. Ac- 


climation. ee — 

Andiizantion ( zona’ The ite 
ess of acclimating, or of being accli- 
sorte? acclimatization. 

Acclimatiza 


tion which enables a race 
or individual to live in health ina fi 
3 yry writers —— Ce were 
regard to animals and plants, using 
acclimation when speaking of man.) 
tize, Acclimatise (k-kli’mat-iz), 
vt pret. & pp. acelimatized; ppr. acelimat- 
To accustom or habituate toa foreign 
climate; to t for existence in a foreign 
climate, especially to adapt a race or stock 
or ——— existence and py tion; 
acelimatize — to acclimatize 
5* * Young 80 diers, not yet acelima- 
tized, die rapidly here.’ Times newspaper. 
Acclimature (ak kli'mat-Gr), ». Act of 
acclimating, or state of being acclimated. 


= uae (ak-sip'i-tra-ri), n. A falconer. | fetta (ak-kli'nal), a. IL acelino, to bend 


t cold cli- | 


ACCOMMODATE 





bending up, as the slopes of a stratum to- 

an anticlinal axis. See cut ANTI- 
CLINAL, 

Acclivet (ak-kliv’), a. a. Te acclivus, acclivis, 


—— woe steep. ‘The way easily 


y 80 acclive as a desk.” 


Aub 
Koalivitous (ak-kliv‘i-tns), a. Rising with 
aslope; acclivous. Js, Taylor. 


ty (ak-kliv‘i-ti), * — ——— an 
acellvity ·ac for ad, clivus, a slope, 
from root eli seen in ‘lino, ——— to Incline, 


Gr. klind, to bend, incline, E. lean (which 
*C A lope or inclination of the earth, 
¢ side hill, considered as ascending, 

in —— to declivity, or a side deseend- 
specifically, in fort. the talus of a 


vous (ak-kliv’us), a. IL acelirws, ac- 
cies oh sloping. See ACCLIVITY.] Rising, as 
a hill with a slope 
—* —— ‘(ak-kloi’), v.t. [See CLoy.] 
5 encumber; to embarrass with 


an en Senn Oe oe See 


Acconsé —* i. (see Coast To ty 
Rare. } 


—— 
—— om). od lg pine 
Accolt ( -kol’), vt. (Fr. accoler, to embrace 
— prefix ac for ad, to, and L. collum, Fr. cot, 
en To embrace round the neck. Sur- 


Accolade ak-k6-lid’), n. (Fr. accolade, the 
accolade, lit. an embracing of the neck: It. 
accolata—L. ad, to, and collum, the neck: 
Fr. aceoler, to embrace, donner laceolade, 


toduba —— —* COLLAR.) 1. A cere- 
*4. used kni, * an⸗ 
—— pu = 
the knigh he's nec is in giving 
blow with the naked fi re still later wi 


the flat of a sword, w A ag bey sng an 
in which the ceremony is now o 
2. In —— a brace or couplet connecting 
several s 
Accolent (ak’ké-lent), n. [L. aecole 
of accole—aefor ad, to, and colo, to till, dwt, 
whence culture, &c.} A ; one who 
—_ on or near the border of a country, 


Aecans (ak-kol-A), a, (Fr, accolé, Norm. 
aceollé, embraced round —* ‘coupled 
—«ae for ad, to, and col, the neck. See 


tern to animals with collars, &c., about 
eir necks, (b) Wreathed; entwined. (c) 


bination (ak-kom'bin-a"shon),n. The 
act of combining —e — wa 


able of being nccomiodate = suitable, 


or made to agree; ‘Rules aec- 
commodable to all vari * Watts. [Rare.} 
bleness (ak-kom'mé-da-bl- 


4 

Accommodate (ak-kom'mdé-lit), ».f. pret. 
& pp. accommodated; eg aecommoda ting. 
{L. accommodo, to apply or suit—ac for ad, 
to, and commodo, to profit or help, from con, 
with, and modus, measure, proportion, limit, 
or manner, See MopE.] 1. To make suit- 
able, correspondent, or consistent; to fit; 
to adapt; as, to accommodate ourselves to 
circumstances; to accommodate the choice 
of subjects to the occasions. 

"Twas his misfortune — — an hypothesis 
that could not be to the mature of 
things and haman affairs. Locke. 
Hence, favoured. ‘Accommodated by the 
place.” Shak. [Rare.J]— 2% To show fitness 
or it in; to reconcile, as 
which are . variance or which seem incon- 
sistent; to bi into harmony or concord ; 
as, to accom: te prophecy to events. 

Part know how to accemrunedate St, James and St. 
Paul better than some late reconcilers. Norris. 
3. To adjust; to settle; as, to accommodate 
differences.—4. To supply or furnish; to 
provide with certain conveniences; to give 
accommodation to; as, I can accom. 
modate you; my house can accommodate a 
large number of guests: followed by with 
when what is supplied is expressly men- 
tioned; a8, toa a man with apart- 
ments; to accommodate a friend with money. 
SYN. To suit, ——— conform, adjust, recon- 


cile, serve, ob aid 
Accommodate to (ak omni, ni. Tobe 


| up. See AceLIViTY.] In geol. leaning or | conformable. 


pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 


tibe, tub, bull; 


ofl, pound; ti, 8c. abune; §, Sc. fey. 
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Accommodate (ak-kom'’mé-dit), a. Suit- | 
able; fit; adapted. ‘Means accommodate | 
to the end.” Sir R. L'Estra range. 

Accommodately t (ak-kom'mo-dat-li), ade. | 
Suitably; ftly. | 
Of all these — *— .« held * hd od an account 

accom mpadaiely ty the at 

= — Bei HW. More, 


t (ak-kom’m6-dat-nes), 
n Fitness ‘Aptness and accommadate- 
nese to the great purpose of men's aalva- 


tion.’ Hallyrwell. H 
Acco! ting (ak-kom’mé-dit-ing), a. 4 

Obliging; ylelding to the desires of others; 

dis) "to comply and to oblige another; 


a8, an accommodating man; an accommodat- 


ing disposition. 

on (ak-kom’m6-li"shon), m. 
{L. ——— accommodationis, See 
—— 1. The act of accommo- 





—— as, (a) adjustment; adaptation ; 
ally, the adaptation or application of 
= “gens to another by analogy, as the 


words of a prophecy to a subsequent event. 


Many of these quotations were probably potencies 
as acting were than wccom modacierns, Paley. 


46) Adjustment of differences ; reconeilis- 
tion, as of parties in dispute. “To come to 
terms of accommodation,” Macaulay. (c) Pro- 
vision of conveniences; the act of supplying 
a want. 

St. James's Church had recently been opened for 
the accomesdativn of the inhabitauts this new 
quarter, Afatiameay. 
2 The state of being accommodated; fit- 
ness; state of adaptation; followed by to, 
sometimes by with, 

The organization of the body with accommodation 
ée its functions. Male. 

Secinus” main design . . . was to bring all the 
mysteries of Christianity to a full accommodation 
aut the general action of man's reason, Senet. 


3. Anything which —— a want, as in 
respect of ease, refreshment, and the like; 
au furnished for use; a convenience: 
chiefly applied to lodgings; as, accommoda- 
tion for man and beast. 

A volume of Shakspere in cach pocket, a small 
bueile with a chai of linen slung across his shoul- 
ders, an oaken caged in his hand, * war 
pedestrian’s acrenemasdations, Sir Seot!, 
4. Specifically, in com. a loan of money, 
either directly, or by becoming security for 
the repayment of a sum advanced by an- 
other, as by a banker. — Accommodation bill 
or note, a bill or note of exchange drawn 
and —* to raise money on, and not 
given like a genuine bill of exc! e in pay- 
ment of a debt, but merely intended to ac- 
commodate the drawer: colloquially called 
a wind 6if and a kite.—Accommodation 
ladder (naut), a 
light ladder hung 
— — of a 
ship at ig 
way to facilitate 
ascending from, 
or descending to, 
boats. -— A ctomtiso- 
dation lands lands 
bought by a build- 
er or speculator 
who erects houses 
thereon, and then 
leases portions 
thereof upon an 
improved ground- 
rent. — Accomme- 
dution works, 
works whicha * 
way company is 
Sg mig by 8 and 

fet. xx. to make and maintain for the 
accommodation of the owners and occupiers 
of land adjoining the railway, as gates, 

——— = ences, de. 
ere (ak) —* Acres a. 


— accommeoda: 
Accommodator {ak- —— — n. One 
who accommodates or adjusta, 


Accomodet (ak-kom-6d’), vt. To accommo- 


—— — (ak-kum’ yane-ti) a. [Seo 
ACCOMPASY.} Sociable. Sir P. Sidney. 

panier oa kum ‘pa-ni-¢r), a One 
who accompan 


Accompaniment (ak-kum'pa-ni-ment), x. 

[Fr. accompagnement. See ACCOMPANY.) 
that attends as a circumstance, 
added by way of ornament to 
the nag oo thing, or for the sake of sym- 
im : , (a) in wueic, the sub- 
ordinate pom or 
ments accompanying a voice, or several 





Accommodation Ladder, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; J, fob; 


parts performed by instru- | 


voices, or a principal instrument; also, the | 


harmony of a figured base, or thorough base, 

—Accompaniment of the seale, the harmany 

assigned to the series of notes forming the 

diatonic acale, ascending and descending. 

(6) Ln painting, an object accessory to the 

principal object, and serving for its orna- 

ment or illustration. (c) In Aer, anything 
aided to a shield by way of ornament, as 

the belt, mantling, sapporters, &c.; also, a 

secondary 

&c., about a principal one. 

(ak-kum‘pan-iat), a. The per- 
former in music who plays the accompani- 
ment. 

Accompany (ak-kum’pa-ni), vf. pret. & pp. 
accompanied ; ppr. accompanying. (Fr. ac- 
compagner, to accompany—ac for ad, to, 
and compaguon, a companion. See Com- 
PANION.] L To go with or attend as a com- 
panion or associate on a journey, walk, &c.; 
a4, Aman deonapanies his friend to church, 
or on a tour,—2.+ To live along with, as a 
companion; to act as companion to; to com- 
panion. 


Harry, i do not only marvel where then spencest 
thy tine, bet also how thou art eccempeaied. 
4 


They are mercer alome that are arcomepcuted with 
noble thoughts. Aer #, Sider. 
3% To exist along with; to go together; to be 
associated or connected with: said of things; 
as, pain aocompanies disease. 

There is reason to believe that different diseases 


Can & accompany cach other a4 to be uniaed in the 
same individual. Buckle. 


4.+ To cohabit with. 


The phasma, having assumed a bodily shape, or 
other false representation, accompanies her, at least 
as she imagines Ser J. Herbert, 
Sy, To attend, eaxcort, wait on, go with. 

Accompany (ak-kum‘pa-ni), ot Lt To be 
& companion or associate; aa, to accompany 
with others.—2. To cohabit. [Rare or ol- 
* ** 

e king ,.. loved her, fae ene with 
re * til he martied Elfrida, —XRRX 
B. In music, to perform the accompanying 
part in a composition, 

lice (ak-kom’plis), [Prefix ae for 
ad, to, and the older E. complice, Fr. com- 
plice, L. con complicis, confederate, 
ee on with, and plico, to fold, 
33 a fold, a stem which —- also in 
comply, ply, double, triple, See PLY, 
&v.j} Lt A partner or co-operator; with- 
out any bad sense. 
Success unto our valiant general, 
And happiness to his accomplices? =Shah, 


2 An associate {n a crime; a partner or —* 
taker in guilt. It is followed th with be 
& person, and in or of before the crime; as 

A was an accomplice with B in the weunder 


of C. ‘Thou the cursed accomplice of his 
treason,” Johnson. Dryden uses it with to 
before a thing. 


Childless Arturivs, vastly rich before, 
Thus by his losses nruitipties his store, 
Suspected for accomplice fo the fire, 
That burst his palace but to build it higher, 
Dryden. 
Syw. Abetter, accessory, assistant, asso- 
ciate, confederate, coadjutor. 
(ak-kom'plia ship),n. State 
of being an accomplice. aoe 
‘sate of being (ak- kom-plis’l-ti), n The 
being an accomplice. Quart Nev. 


— nt Pe kom’plish), vt (Fr. accom- 

plir, " finish—prefix ae for ad, to, and L. 
compleo, to complete. See COMPLETE] 1. To 

ee: to finish entirely; to reach the 
o 


That he woald orcemyplish seventy years = the 
desolation of Jerusaiein, Dan . & 
2. To make complete by making — to 
execute; to carry ont; to fulfil or bring to 
pass; as, to aecomplish a vow, promise, pur- 
pose, or prophecy. 
Thus will I accomplish my fury ws a there. 
. ¥i, 32, 
an that is writtem must yet be — — in 
Lake xxii. q. 
Senco) To gain; to obtain as the result 
of successful exertions; te achieve. ann fhe- 
complish twenty golden crowns," 
4. To make complete by ee —— is 
wanting; as, (a)? to Aes wy to provide, ‘The 
armourers dccompliahing the knighta.’ Shak. 
Tt (the moon) is fully accomplished for all those 
ends to which Providence did appotat it. 
Bp. Weilbins, 
(>) To equip or furnish with certain accom- 
plishments or attainments: hardly used ex- 
hh, Fr. ton; 


ng, sitig; TH, then; th, thin; 


bearing, as a salticr, bend, fess, — 











cept in the past participle,—Syx. To per- 
form, falfil, realize, effect, effectuate, ob- 
tain, complete, execute, achieve, perfect, 


Prom furnish. (ak-k — 
‘Capable of toc om’ p -a-bl), @. 

Capable of accomplishment. 

itehed (: -kom'plisht), p. and a. 
1. Completed; effected: as, an ——— 
fact.—2 Perfected; finished ; consummate: 
used either in a good or hail sense; as, an go · 
complished acholur; an accomplished villain. 
3. Possessing accomplishments; having the 
attainments and races of cultivated or 


fashionable society. ‘An accomplished and 
beautiful plier —T Thackeray. 
plisher (ak-kom’plish-ér), ». One 


Pe —— — 


ocomplishing ak-kom’ r'plish- ing),m. 1. The 
= of accomplishing.—2 The thing accom- 
plished. [Rare.) 


1 shall fisnply enumerate, as ends, all that a uni- 
versity should accomplish, although these acrons- 
fitshings may, strictly considered, often partake 
more of the character of means. Scr IV’. Hamilton, 

Accomplishment (ak-kom’plish-ment), 1. 
L The act of accomplishing or carrying inte 
affect; fulfilment; as, the accomplishment of 
a prephecy ; the aecomplishinent of our 
d or enda,—2 Acquirement; attain- 
ment; espectally such as belongs to culti- 
vated or fashionable society. 

Iwas then young enough, and silly enough, to 
think gaming was one of thelr acconmpvrs coments, 
Carester fleid. 
Yet wanting the accomsp/isAneent of verse. 
Wordsworth, 
Syx, Completion, fulfilment, perfection, per- 
formance, acquirement, embellishment, or- 
nament, qualification, 

Accompt (ak-kount), nm Anaccount, See 

ACCOMPTANT. 


Acco ble? (ak-kount’a-bI), a Ac- 
countable. 
I do not stand erremptahie to reason, Sean. & F/, 


Accomptant (ak-kount‘ant), A reckoner; 
acomptter;anaccountant, | Accompt and ac- 
comptant are obsolete or nearly so (account, 
accountant, being now generally written), 
though they may still bo used in the formal 
or legal sty 


Accompting t (ak-kount‘ing-di), a. 
Day ai reine Gay é oc), 


t (ak-kur’aj), vt. Same as Accour- 
age. per, 

Accord (ak-kord), mn. [Fr. accord, agree- 
ment--prefix a¢ for ad, to, and L. cor, eordiz, 
the heart, formed like L. conecors, discors, EK. 
concord, discord.) 1. Agreement ; harmeny 
of minds; consent or concurrence of opi- 
nions or wills; assent, ‘With full accord to 
our demanda.’ Shak, 

These all continued with one accerd in prayer and 
supplication, Acts i. 14 
2. The union of different sounds which is 
agreeable to the ear; concord; harmony. 

Those sweet acevra's are even the angels’ layne 

Sir Davies, 
3. Agreement; —— of things; 
harmony; as, the accord of light and shade 
in painting. 

Deanty is nothing elve but a just eorend and mu- 

tual harmony of Hie mewbers, animated by a healtli- 
ful constitution, Drydess. 
4, Will; voluntary or spontaneons impulse 
or act; “unaided action or operation: use 
both of persons and things, and preceded 
by own, 

Being more forward, of his own accord he went 
unio you. 2 Cor, viii, 37. 

All animal substances exposed to the air turn al- 
kallse of thelr cam accord, Arbuthnot, 
6. Adjustment of a difference; reconciiia- 
tion; as, the mediator of an accord, 

If both are satisfied with this acrerd, 

Swear by the laws of knighthood om my sword, 

Dryden. 


Specifically, in law, an — between 
arties in controversy, by which satisiuc- 
jon for an injary is stipulated, and which, 

when executed, bars a suit. 

Accord (ak-kord’), 2.¢. 1. To make to agree 
or —* to adapt, as one thing to an- 
other. 

Her hands acrorded the lute's music to —— 
et 

24 To bring to an agreement; to settle, “ad. 

just, or compose; to reconcile; as, to accord 

controversies, ‘When they were gecorded 
from the fray." Spenser. 

ait which particalars, ** hee mary ney ferent and 

iicult, can werer accorded bet by a competcat 

* of critical learning. Sonta. 

8. To grant; to give; to concede; as, to ac- 

cord to one due praise. 





w, twig; wh, whig; zh, azure,—See Key. 
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Accord (ak-kord’, * 1 To agree; to be in 
correspondence or harmony, 

My heart accordeté with my tongue. 

That miad and soul, according well, 

May make one nausic as —* Tennysour. 
& To make an agreement went 
* Aas we accorded before dinner.” Sir V. Seott 

Accordablet (ak-kord'a-bl), a. Agreeable; 
consonant. Gower. 

Accordance (ak- kord’ans), n. The state of 
being in accord; agreement with a person; 
—— with a thing.—-Syx. Harmony, 
unison, coincidence. 


Shas, 


Accordant(ak- -kord‘ant), a, — — 
consonant; ble; of the same min 


‘If he found her accordant, 
(ak- — ‘oid adv. In ac- 
cordance or hy tee 9 
—8 I3 One that aids or 
favours, — [Rare 


] 
ee anda. 1. Agree- 
ing; harmoni * * 


Th’ according acy of a well-mixt state, M⸗ee. 
2. *6 agreeable; in accordance: fol- 
lowed by to. 

Our zeal should be acrerding te knowledge, Sprat. 
Often applied to persons, but referring 
really to their statements or opinions 


According to hima every persoa was to be bought. 
* * Macuniay. 


—According as, agreeably, conformably, or 
proportionately as. 

Aman may, with predence anda conscience, 
approve, fis eevfoed cancion tent, Pa 
best promote the good of church and state, Sa" 


(ak-kord'ing-li), adv. Agree. 
ably; suitably; in a manner conformable; 
consequently; as, those who live in faith and 
good § works will be rewarded accordingly. 
—Accordingly, Consequently, Then, There- 
‘ore, ‘ore. See under THEREFORE. 
in (ak-kord'l-on), a. [From accord.} 
Asmall Sasol wind-instrument, whose tones 
— by the play of wind —_ 
constructed on 
principle as ~— concertina and the bbarmo- 
nium, but much inferior. 
Accordionist (ak-kord’i-on-ist), n. A player 
on the accordion. 


Accorporatet (ak- prankeg ay et (L ae- 
accorporatum, to in to —ae for 
ad, to, and corpus, the body.) To 


Custom being but a mere face, as echo is a mere 
voice, rests mot in her umaccomplishment, until by 
Secret inclination she accorporate herself with error. 


Afiiton, 
— (ak-kor’p6-ra"shon), n, In- 


Sestak Go tet, 02 (Fr. accoster, LL. ae- 
costare—ac for ad, to, and L costa (Fr. cdte), 
arib, a side, See COAST. } 1. To come side 
by side, or face to face; to draw near; to 
approach ; to make up to, 

Aecost, Sir Andrew, accort—what's that! Accort 
is, front her, board her, woo her, assallher, 4444. 


{In this extract the object of the verb is 
suppressed. }—2. address. 


2 To to; to 
I first accorted him, I sued, I sought. Dryden. 


With taunts the distant giant I acces. Pope. 
The following usage is somewhat peculiar. 


As thus [ sing 4 solemn sound 
Accosts wine ear, Mickie, 
3.4 To border on; to adjoin. 
Lapland hath since been often surrounded {so 


Touch as accests the sea) by the English. = Fariler. 
Accostt (ak-kost’), «i To —. ‘The 
shores which to the sea accoste.’ Spenser. 
* (ak: kost’a-bl), a. Capable of 

ing ; easy of access; familiar. 
* French —* de b vnnait. —— 3 
Howell, 
Accosted (ak-kost’ed), a. In Aer, a term 
used when charges are placed on each side of 
another charge; as, a pale accosted by six 
mullets. It is also —, to two beasts 


walking or running side by side. 
Aoopucheur ak-ké-shér), mn. [Fr., a man- 
midwife—ae for ad, an “coucher, to ie or 


lay down, and this thro O. Fr. coleher, 
from L, collocare, to place, lay, See Couch.) 
A man-midwife; a medical tioner who 


attends —— F childbi 
——— -kb-shéz), n (Fr.] A mid- 


—— -kount’), n. [0.E. accompt—ac 

for ad, and 0. Fr. compte, a caiculation, from 
L computo, tosumup, reckon, The modern 
Fr. conte, conter, present the same change 
of m into n as our own word, } 1, Areckon- 
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ing, enumeration, or computation; method | Account (ak- kount 


of computing; as, the Julian account of 

That only to stand high ——— 

cin viet ues, livia, friends, 

ets accoune, —— 4444 
2 A list of ** and credits, or charges; 
a statement in a book or on a piece of 
paper of things bought or sold, of pay- 
ments, services, &c., including the names 
of the parties to the transaction, date, and 
price or value of the thing; also, the docu 
— itself on which the items are stated 

and summed up; as, he tore the account 
in pleces; and me — — the sum 
total set down; as, is larger 
than I expected. —* Narrative; relation ; 
statement of facts; recital of ‘particular 
transactions and events, verbal or written; 
as, an account of the revolution in France. 
4 —— eral of reasons, causes, 

—— 7, some * 

a5, NO sa —— —— yet been given 
of these phenomena. — An explanatory 
statement or vindication of one's —— 
such as is given to a superior. 

Give an acconset of thy stewardship. Luke avi, 2. 
6. Reason or consideration; — as, on 
all accounts; on every account,—T7. High 
estimation; esteem ; distinction ; dignity: 


conseq pence or im ce, ‘Men 

count! importance, °3 that 
is, a —— or pats hire —— — 
tion; as, to find our account in a mit ; 
to turn to account, —9. Regard; f; sake: 
as, all this trouble I have incurred on your 


account, —10. In stock-broking, the opera- 
tions on the hag ee mm 04 formed 
oes the period before cae — 


— — To go on the account, 

formerly used of ‘cme who joined a piratical 
expedition; to turn pirate: probably from 
— oe ‘sharing as in a commercial ven- 


es bope it is no mew thing for gentiemen of fortune 
who are goiny om the account, to auge a captain 
now and then. Sur M. Scott. 
—To make — to form an expectation; 
to judge; to reckon. 

ann other part... snahes accownt to find no slen- 

ay for this assertion out of those very 

Scriptures which are commonly urged ay) a 


They sade no accosnd? Wut that the navy shouldbe 
absalitely master of the seas. 
—To make account of, to hold in — 
or esteem; to value: generally with an ad- 
jective of ‘quantity, as much, little, no, &c.; 
as, he makes no account of difficul ulties. 
What is the son of man that thou mates wecownt 
of him, Ps. exliv. + 
— Writ of account, in law, a writ which the 
plaintiff brings —— that the defend- 
ant should render his just account, or show 
good cause to the contrary. Called an 
Action of Account.--To an account, to 
—— it for the first time na —— 
k.— Account current, a running account, 
ca the statement of the mercan trans- 
actions of one person with another, drawn 
out in the — of debtor and creditor, and 
n jo —— of their dates —Account sales, 
unt rendered to the mer- 
cheat by by hls bron broker, showing the goods sold, 
the prices obtained, and the net result after 


deduction of all n 
by the —S 


similar account re 
to the — of goods, showing the net 


ent, after deduc- 
ion of rhe cht, —— — —— 
Narrative, ecital, Account is a statement 
of the details of an event or series of con- 
nected events, which the speaker need not 
have witnessed or been engaged in. He 
may have drawn his information from hear- 
say, from books, newspapers, or the like. 
Narratice ts a continuons story of consecu- 
tive incidents, dependent upon each other 
for meaning and value, and generally with 
which the narrator has been personally con- 
nected. ecital is a statement of a series 
of events, and usually implies that the 
events peculiarly interest or affect the feel- 
ings of the reciter. 
A connected and F ape + ————— be given 
oaly by comparing the evidence, Bancroft, 
Cynthia was much pleased with my marraticy, 
Fokuson, 
Old men (a0 easily into recitals of past transactions. 
Fohnson. 


sXgiuastion, cobpanstion seckusitg, sake 
on, computation, e, 
end, reason, ‘advantage, consideration, value, 
importance. 





AQOOURAGS 


vt. 1. Todeem, judge, 
consider, think, or hold in opinion. j 


Ei penelels SE nee ees ⏑ 


times been arrownted & heresy. Wilting. 
Eat and be glad, for l accowet you mine. 
Ten mrron, 
2.¢ To reckon or compute. ‘The motion of 


the sun whereby years are accounted.” Sir 
T. Browne.—3.t —— toset to 
the credit of; as, a project accounted to his 
service.—4.+ To ‘give an account, reason, or 
— of; —— pth -4 explain. 
. accounting solidity 
Glancilte 


oi) 

Accaunt (sk-kount’), vi 1. To render an 
account or relation of particulars; to answer 
in a responsible character: followed by 
with or to before a person, Jor before a 
thing; as, an officer must accownt with or to 
the treasurer for money received. 

To this diet all public functionaries must account 
Jer their administration. Brougham. 
2 To ve reasons; to assign the causes; to 
exp : with for; as, idleness accounts for 
poverty.—3.¢ o reckon, ‘Calendar months 
.-.» by which months we still account,’ 
Helter — To account of (with qualifying 
words), to hold in esteem; to value. 

It (silver) was accounted of in the days of 
Pe dane ” — - a Ki. x. ot 
Account? — a. Accounted; reck- 
oned. ‘Was with long Use account no sin. 4 
Shak. Yomi ns this is printed 


account’ 

Accountability (ak-kount’a-bil'1-t), n. The 
state of being accountable or liable; Liab! —— 
to the ent of money or of damages 
res po ity for a trust; Hability to giv to 
aceount and to receive reward oF Pr 
ment for — a awful idea of ac- 


countabil 
(ak-kount’a-bl), a, 1, Liable 
or — in case of lows; re- 
pon ble for : liable to be called 
to account; —— to a superior; as, 
sheriff is accountable as bailiff and receiver 
of goods; every man is accountable to God 
for his conduct.—2% Of which an account 
——— that can be accounted for: in 
posed to —— Rare.] 
se Pas «rgb ipt, a written —— 


able, responsi 
——— (ak-kount’a-bl-nes), n. 
a — of being accountable; account~- 
a 
Accountably (ak- — — ade. In an 
accountable manner. 
Accountant (ak-kount‘ant), n, One skilled 
~ a, who keeps accounts; one who makes 
keeping or examination of accounts his 
professions an an officer in a public office who 
the accounta 
Accountant | ak-kount‘ant), a. Account- 
able; responsi 
His offence is 40 as it appears, 
A coountant to the law upoa that pain. = Shad. 


‘ayn The pancipal ak-kount’ant-jen’ér- 
al),n. The nol ph mentor nh mehr 


ant ina pu ibils olee or in a mercantile or 
banking house or com , a8 in the offices 
—— utp customs, England, &c. ; 


Accountantship 
office or quploymest of an accoun 
Account-book (ak-kount’byk), n A — in 
which —— are kept. 
(ak-kount’di), ». <A half- 
day on the Stock Exchange, 
erences are adjusted between stock- 
holders and stockbrokers, 

t (ak-ku’ph, ot) [Pr. er, 
to couple—L. ad, to, and copulo, to join. See 
CouPLe.) To join or link together; to unite. 

i! The, Eaxthiemes eccoupied themselves * yee 


(ak-ku'pl-ment), n. : “The 
accoupling or connecting in rs, 
—5 also, the act of copulating. [ } 


The con. bom of such an eraneienent, inl be 
most untoward. Triai of Afen's Wits. 


2 ——— —— specifically, 
in carp. a tie or brace. 
vt. [O.Fr. aceou- 


—, — 
URAGE.) To encourage. 
But he endeavoured with speaches milde 
Her to recomfort, and accemrage boil, Sperrer, 





Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; tube, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; , Se. abune; 9%, Se. fey. 


ACCOURT 
accourt } (ak-kért’), nt {From prefix ac | 


orad, to, and court, See Court, n.}| Toen- | 


tertain with courtesy. * Accourting each her 
friend with lavish feast." Spenser. 
Acsvesteoments,t npl. Same as Accontre- 


Accouter ak-ku'tén, v.t. Toaccoutre(which 
bee 


Accouterments (ak-ki’tér-ments), n. pl. 
Accoutrements (which see) 
Acooutre (ak-k ter), v. —** & pp. accou- 
5 Ppr. accoutring. accoutrer, O. Fr. 
—— ———————— to, and 
Fr. couture, O.Fr. cousture, It. costura, & 
scam, yet needlework, from L. consu- 
tura, a stitching together, and this from 
con, together, and suo, sufum, to ally, ts To 
dreas ; to equip or furnish; specifica 


‘ina mil —— — to put on, or to 
with a pst f and arms; to 
equip for military serv 


——— 
A ccoutred as 1 was | plunged in. Shad, 


When we survey the bare outworks of this our 

Rlobe, when we sce so vast fight, am gravity "what 

wity . what 

was made — 
Derhawe, 


Accoutrements (ak-ki’tér-ments), n, 
Dress; equipage; trappings; specific 


ipa. 
Accor t (ak- -koi’), vt (O.Fr. accoyer, to 
quiet-—L. ad, and qwietus, quiet. See Coy.) 

L To vender quiets to soothe; to caress, 
With kied words accayd, wowing great lore to me. 

Spenser’, 


2 To dishearten or subdue; to daunt. 
Then is your carclesse corage acroded. 9 Spenser. 


Aosey — — (ak-koil’), vi [0O.Fr. accoillir 
aceucillir), to gather together— 


eolligere), to 
a See Colt] Teo —*8 


About the caudroa many cookes acrapld. Spenser. 
Accredit (ak-kred’it), of [Fr. —— 
to give authority or credit to, to accredit 
L. ad, to, and credo, to trust. See 
ore 1. To repose confidence in; to 
to esteem or have a high opinion of. 
"Their most considerable aud accredited 
ministers." Burke. 


His wil. . . protect and areredit him, in 
” . Seatt, 


2. To confer credit or authority on; to 
stamp with authority. 


Being moved as well these reasons as by many 
other which 1 could fou, which it and 
fortifie mune oj 


lam better pleased indeed that he censures some 
I should have been with usnixed com- 


—— 
for his censure will . — 


praises. 

Hence, specifically—3. To send — 

tials, as an envoy. 
They returned to court with no further 

to power of influence than an ambassador i 

when he returns from 

accredited. 


¥ is 
the country to which he 
F. White, 


4 To believe; to put credit in. 


coarsest — for r. 
Accreditation (ak-kred'it-A"shon), a, The 
oot of aeareciting, or state of being accred- 


— kres’),¢. i. (L.acereseo, as, 
to increase, to grow to—ad, to, and creseo, 
to grow, increase.] To accrue (which 800). 

(ak-kres’sens),n, Act ofincreas- 

ing; gradual growth or increase; accretion. 
The wlent accrescence of bellef from the unwatched 
depositions of a gencral, never contradicted hearsay, 


Coleridge. 
Acorescent (ak- —— @ (kL — 
accrescentia, accresco, 
— Inc aeing: prowing; speci 
calyx or corolla which to "pare of th efter 


flowering. 
Accrete (ak-krét’ as en ACORESCE. J 


1. To grow by ther additions 
without. (iare}-2 ‘o be added to; 
Ww accrue. [ 
The H Cc Tepresentin: 
would egg mah ons era beksr te 
exercise that © excessive f, aS 


senate, which is day by day accreting to it 
Spectator newpaper. 


——— (ak-krat’), a. Tn dot. grown together. 

Accretion (ak- ——— IL aceretio, 
re 

—— 1 These of accelng 


| 
| 
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or — a growing to; an increase 
natural growth; an addition: specifically, an 
increase by an accession of parts externally. 
A “al organized bedy can undergo 
change sive by the operation * mechanical or 
forces; and any increase of les bulk is duc 
to the addition of like particles to its exterior: it 
augments Hort by growth by acerrtion, Owen. 


2 In med, the growing together of parts 
naturally 2— gy ergy Ente 
&. The thing added; an accession: commonly 


accessions made slowly and gradually by 
some external force, 
As careful peasants with n t toll, 
Bring earth to wines in tp pt ky soil, 
cee areretions to the mind will uring, 
Whence fond regard and just emeem w ppring. 


4. In law, the adhering of property to some- 
thing else, by —— Lain 
becomes 


generally a 
— § 
the bank of ariver or the sea. When the 
accretion is by small and imperceptible 
degrees it belongs ts the owner of the land 
immediately behind, Lut if it is sudden and 
considerable it belongs to the crown. In 
oa law, the term is applied to the render- 
any right, t, originally defective or imper- 
—*38 complete, by some posterior act on the 
5 — of — * whom the right is — 
here one not infeft conveys lam 
siving a precept of Infeftment which is Ln 
on, the subsequent infeftment of the seller 
renders — the prior infeftment of the 


— (ak·xrũt v). a Of or pertaining 
to accretion; increasing by growth: growing; 
adding to by growth, * The accretive motion 
of planta.’ neville. 

Accriminatet (ak-krim’in-at), vt. [L. ad, 

eriminor, ecriminatus, to accuse of 
—— from crimen, a crime.] To charge 
with a crime. 

tion (ak-krim’in-a”shon), n. 
— Rare.} 

-kréch’), v.i (Fr. acerocher, 

to fr on a hook, fom croe, crochet, a hook, 

from a root both Teutonic and Celtic See 

CrooK.] 1. To hook, or draw to one's self, 

as with a hook. — In old * assume 


fed to. the 


the exercise of ro rogati ves. 

Accroachment t (a ak-kroch ment), * Actof 
accroaching; an a —— — to — the royal 
prerogative; an encroachmen 


Accrue (ak-kro’}, et pret. on accrued ; 
ppr. acerul {Fr. acerue, pn. increase, 
accra, pp. o — to increase ; O.Fr. 
aecroistre, acrestre, accreaser; Pr, acreisser, 
from L. accrescere, to increase, from ac for 
ad, to, ani creeco, to grow, seen also in eres · 
cent, decrease, increase.) 1.t To grow; to 
increase; to augment, 

And thengh power Miles, hur coumngce Git aternt, 


2 righ rears od ps increase, profit, —— 

—— or obtained; to proceed or 

a profit acerucs to government 

T; a loss acerwes 

and silver.—Aceru- 

4 in ine 

+ (ak- Kv), n, 

cedes to wa the property of 

Accrued (ak-krod’), a. 

term — * pplied to teen. 

| Accrument (ak- a nce n. That which 

*— ition; increase, Jer. Taylor. 


] 
Accabation (ak-kii-bi'shon), * IL accuba- 
tio, aecubationia, a reclining, from aecubo, 


from 

cumb, recumbent, &c.) A a or reclin- 

ing on a couch, —— be — 

cients at meals, the parties placing them- 
selves with the head —— ow or 
on the elbow, and the feet of one extended 

hind the back of another. ‘Which ges- 
cannot be avoided in the laws of 

Sir T. Browne. 

Accumb} (ak-kumb’), vi (L. acewmbo, to 
lie down—ad, to, and cwmbo, a nasalized 
apes of cubs, to lie down. See ACCUBATION. } 

To recline, as de — — — 
Accumbency ( um'ben-si), n. ry 
being accumbent or reclining. 

Accumbent (ak-kum'bent), a. IL accwm- 

Lee Ti — 
CUBATION.] 1. or as the 
ancients at their meals. 
bent osture ia cating a TSrodeced Site’ thar host 

was rt 
posture bpm ob 


ie 


by | 


— — of one thing | 

t to another: | 
nerease which | 
place on land situated on | 





ACCURATELY 


2 In bot. lying avtost anything: used in 
opposition to inewmbent, or vine upon 
somethin; accum- 
bent coty acme. 
Accumbentt (ak-kum’- 
) bent) n One who 
) clines, as at meals; one 
P at a dinner-table. 
A penance must be done 
Accombent Ovule out the —— in sittin 
mate real wo 

Accumbing t (ak- — a. Fitted or 
intended for accubation. ‘Aceumbing places." 
Sir T. Browne. 

Accumulate (ak-ki’mi-lat), v.t pret. & pp. 
accumulated; ppr. accumulating, (L. aceu- 
mulo, acc tum, to heap up—ad, to, and 
cumulus, a heap. See CUMULATE.] To beep 
up; to pile; to amass; to collect or bri 
together; as, to accumulate earth or stonen: 
to acernulate causes of misery; to aeeuniu- 
late wealth. 

In the seventeenth century a statesman who 
at the head of affairs might easily, and without giving 
scandal, acewertadate in po long time an estate amply 
sufficient to support a dukedom, Macaniay, 


Syn. To collect, es up, amass, gather, ag- 
gregate, heap together, 

Accumulate (ak-ki’m-lit), xi To grow 
to a great size, number, or quantity; to in- 
crease greatly; as, public evils accumulate, 

Iii f 
Pompe petal wemere hed ay decay. 
Goldsnasth, 


Accumulate | (ak-ki'mi- Mat), a, Collected 
into a mass or —— 5 ne ; intensi- 
fi ‘A more accumulate degree of feli- 

city.” South. 

Accumulation (ak-ki‘mfi-lA"shon),n. LThe 
act of accumulating; the state of bei 
— ; an amassing; a collecting 

er. 


It is essential to the iden of wealth to be susceptible 
of —— — things which cannot, after 


be kept fortome tne befor being ved 


Specifi , in law, the concurrence of seve- 
ral titles to the same thing, or of several 
circumstances to the same —* That 
which is accumulated; t accu. 
lation of sand at the mou r a river.—Ac- 
cumulation of degrees, in universities, the 
taking of several degrees er, or at 
smaller intervals than usaal,or is gener- 
ally allowed by the rules — Accumulation of 
power, a term applied to that amountof force 
or —— for motion which exists in some 
the end of intervals of time, 
which the velocity of the moving 
as been constantly accelerated. 
Accumulative —— lat-iv), a. — 
* accumulation; accumulating; heaping 


—— 


Accumulati (ak-ki’mii-lit-iv-li), adv. 
In an — ve manner; in —— 
Accumula: ak-ki'mfi-lat-ér), n. One 
— * or Dor that which ———— “an india 
an — 


n. [From acewrate.} 
The condition or quality of being accurate; 
extreme precision or exactness; exact con- 
formity truth, or to a rule or model; 
freedom from mistake; nicety; ee aga | 
as, the value of testimony lepends on 
accuracy; co’ of legal instruments should 
be taken with accuracy. 

ickness of imagination is seen by the Invention, 
testy in the fancy, ors —— 


Syw. Exactness, correctness, — 
nicety, ision, carefulness. 
Accurate (ak’ka-rit) a, L accuratus, pre- 
with care—ac for ad, to,and cura,care, 
ee CURE.) 1. Characterized by extreme 
care; h in exact conformity to truth, 
or toa stan or rule, or to a model; free 
from failure, error, or defect; exact; as, an 
accurate account; accurate measure; an ac- 
curate expression; an accurate calculator 
—— —2+ Determinate; precisely 


Those conceive the celestial bodies have more ac- 
curate influences upon those things below, — Siaconi, 


Syn, Correct, precise, exact, nice, just, 
careful. 


Accurately (ak’ki-ra adv, In an accu- 
rate manner; with on; without error 
or aa exactly; as, a writing accurately 
co; 





ch, chain; ¢éh, Se. loch; g, go; 


J, job; 


fh, Pr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kzy. 


ACCURATENESS 


Accurateness (ak’k-rit-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being accurate; accuracy; 
exactness; ; precision. 

Accurse (ak- -kers’), v.t, [Prefix ac for ad, or 
A. Sax. a, intens., and curse, A. Sax. cursian, 
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ewer or for wrong-doing before one or other | 


the branches of the legislature; and when 
ae of these words is used in the general 
sense of to accuse, it is intended to convey 
the idea of peculiar dignity, impresaivenesa, 


Accusation. 


to curse.) To ‘imprecate’ misery or evil | or solemnity. 
thew to call down curses on; to curse, Accuset (ak-kiz’), n. 
Ww ‘hardly used except in the past parti- 


Oe) 
aay accursed and ahs one meee 
Menry IV. Sir 
Accursed, Accurst (ak-kérst’ or ak- kérs’- 
ed, ak-kérst’), p. and a. 1, Doomed to de- 


struction, m , or re of kind; lying 
under a curse; blasted; 
The city shall be — John vi. 17. 
Thro’ you my life will be acenrst.  Tewnyron. 


2. Worthy of curses or execrations ; detest- 


ate; — accursed.’ 
—S (ak·xux a· l) a. Liable to be 
accused or censured ; ble with a 
crime; blamable; as, aecusable of a crime. 


Nature's improvision were justly accusaive, if ani- 
mals, so subject unto diseases from billows causes, 
should want a proper conveyance for choler, 


Sir T. Browne. 
Accusant (ak-kiz‘ant), n. One who accuses, 
The accusaar must 


charge. 

(ak-kii-24'shon), a. * “The a act 
of charging witha crime or offence; the act 
of accusing of any wrong or injustice. — 
2 That of which one is accused; a charge 
brought against one; the declaration con- 
taining the charge; as, the accusation was 
murder, 

They set over his head his aces satiine, 
Mat, xxvil. 97. 
Syn. Charge, impeachment, arraignment, 
indictment, crimination, 
Accusative (ak- —8 a. [L. accusati- 
wus, accusative case. Varro calla it carus 
accusandi.) 1.¢ Producing accusations; ac 


cusato 
This hath been a very —— 


ram, a term applied origtastiy to the 

fourth case of Greek and Latin nouns, 
nouns, &e,, being that in which the sc om 
of a verb terminates or on which it falls. 
Corresponding to objective in English gram- 
mar. 
Accusative (ak-kiz‘at-iv), » The fourth 
case of nouns and other declinable words in 
Latin, Greek, &c., corresponding to the ob- 
etice in English, 
va a meng len ade. 1. In 

an accusative manner; of accusa- 
tion.—2 In in the poal ion or rela- 
tion of an accusative case. 
Accusatorial (ak-kiz'a-t6"rl-al), a, Accusa- 


tory. 
(ak-kOz'a-to"rl-al-li), ado. 
Aeonmiteny Gkntretert, « Acoust 
a @. Accusing; 
—s an accusation; as, an — 


— -k 
8 — —— sig to ell fo account, 


tines, Satin indict —ad, to, ‘and causa, cause, 
process, See CAUSE.} 1. Toe Merman He 2 or 
declare to have committed ac either 
wy plaint or complaint, information, in- 
ctment, or impeachment; to c e with 
- offence against the laws, judicially or b: 
blic —— as, to accuse one of a 
¢ or misdemeanour.—2 To charge w 
. fault; to blame; to censure. 

Their thoaghts in the meanwhile aren. or else 
excusing one another, Row it 1S. 
Accuse not nature; she hath done her part. Afiéton. 
Followed by 4 before the subject of accu- 
sation, formerly sometimes by for, 

The professors are accused ef the ill practices. 


Addison. 
Never send up the leg of a fowl at while 
there is a cat or dog in the house that can beaceuset 
Ser —— away with it. Swift. 


couse, Charge, Indict, Arraign, Impeach. 
of these words charge yey the most general 
and may be used in Foe! 
» wh 


putation —— formally 
or informally, publicly * privately, and 
~~ in in al errors or defects 
ng be t speaks of ae 
— pture with obscur: 


ity and — Accuse commonly, 
though not — expresses something 
more formal than — and is seldom 
used of things Jndict is a purely 
term, meaning to make a written accusa’ 
against in legal form. Arraign is properly 
to bring to answer for wrong-dolng before 
a court of justice; impeach, to 


— ya 


York, by false accuse, doth level at my life. SAaé, 


Accused pp. used as anown, One | 
— with a crime; a panel; as, the ac- _ 
was 


seen to enter the house. It has 

the same form in the plural; as, the accused 
are charged with conspiring. 

Accusementt (ak-kiz'ment), n. Accusation, 


‘ ak —* aceusements were cendeined. 


— kfiz’ér), mn One who accuses or 
blames; specifically, in law, an officer who 
prefers an accusation against a person for 
some offence, in the name of the g vern- 
ment, before a tribunal that has cognizance 
of the offence. 

Accustom (ak-kus'tum), of [Fr. accou- 
tumer, O.Fr, accoustumer, to accustom —ac 
for ad, to, and coustume, custom. See Cus- 
tom.) To familiarize by use or habit; to 
habituate or inure; as, to accustom one’s 
self to a spare diet; thme may accustom one 
to almost anythin Syn. To habituate, 
inure, 5 — rome a familiarize. 

+ (ak-kns’tum), vi. 1. Tobe wont 

or habituated to do anything. 

ny beat, ae ed, sunk, and eee. oe 

one woman, rat poppin . Ww 
met B Siving things accustom, got 1 or the boat, 

2 To cohabit. 

Much better do we Britons fulfil the work of nature 
than you Romans: we, with the best men, aqnestem 
openly, you, with the basest, commit private adultery, 


Milton. 
Accustomt (ak-kus’tum), nm Custom. *In- 
dividual accustom of life." Milton. 

Accustomablet (ak-kus'tum-a-bl), a. Of 
long custom; habitual; customary. ‘Ac- 

customable residence.’ Sir M. Hale. 
Accustonn by | (ak-kus‘tum-a- nwt adv, 
ccording to custom or habit; habitually 
‘King’s fines Peecsece maces Pe pa id.’ on 

+ (ak-kus‘tum-ans), n. Cus- 


Carew, 


tom; habitual use or practice, al 
decustomance and neg ligence. 
(ake kus’ tam-a-ri tis, adr, 


ae to custom or common ptactice. 


accust ccustomed 
action." Shak.—2.} Frequented, ‘The first 
public-house ... having been a well-ac- 
customed inn.” Rev, R. Graves.—% Often 
oceupied; familiar by frequent occupancy. 
My old acenstemed corner here is, 
The table til is im the noc nook ; 
Ah! vanished many a busy year is 
This well-known chair sluce last I a | 


(ak-Kcus'turad-nes} n Fa. 
miliarity. ‘Accustomedness to sin ens 
the heart.’ . Pearce. (Rare.) 

Ace (is), n. (Fr. as, ace at dice or cards; L. 


as, a unit, a pound, a foot, &c.; Doric Gr. 
as, ais; Attic Gr. heis, for Aens, one. Allied 
to L. unus, E. one,] 1. Aunit; specifically, 
a single pip on a card or die, or the carl of 
ee Oe ee —— 
quantity; a cle; an atom; fie; as, 
a creditor I not abate an ace of his de- 
mand, ‘I'll not wag an ace farther." 


{a-sel'da-ma), n. vt Ail ea 


aldema, lit. field of Wood.] 


* —* ‘jain south of Jerusal the same as 
tter’s field, purchased with the bribe 
ad Judas took for betraying his 


ing master, 

and therefore called the field of blood. It 
Was appro to the interment of stran- 
gers. —2. U 
The system of warfare . . which had already 


converted immense tracts into one universal Acelda 
te, De Qurincey. 


_ Acentric {o-cen'trik> a, [Prefix a, neg., and 





== 


bring to an- | neut. pl akephala, 


centre.) Not centric; away from a centre. 

-Aceous (4 shus), fi: -aceus,| An adjec- 
tival termination of Latin origin denoting 
likeness, of the qualities of, or 
consisting of; aa, F consisting of 
or like meal; — — oo cee soap; 


— 3 tg pl. ome sph 
headless—a, 


¥., 





ACERACES 


. skull.) A divi- 
mals, like oyster 
and scallop, corresponding to what in mo- 
dern cl ications are known as the 
mellibranchiata (which see). 


Acephal (a-sef‘a-lan, as‘ef-al 
n. One of the Acepi : » 


Acephali (a-sef’a- i, nopl. (Gr. a,and & 
alé,a ] L. Seeles. (a) an al ea — 
of the fifth century, who renounced commu- 
nion with the Patriarch of Alexandria, (6) 
Clergy and monks unattached, not living 
under ¢ —— urisdiction, and bishops 
exempt archal jurisdiction. (c)A 
council of the Roman communion sum- 
moned without the authority of the — 
2 A class of levellers in the reign o 
Henry I. who would acknowledge no ead 
or superior.—8, A fabulous nation in Africa 
Blemmyes — — by ancient 
—— to en — * 
oe phaust f (a-se it), mt. Ine who ac- 
knowledges no head or rior; ina special 
sense, one of the Acep hall. 


These aerphasists, who will endure no head = 
that upon their own shoulders. Bp, Garden. 


(a-sef'al-it), n. One of the Ae 
iin any of the senses of that word. 
abe id al-G-sist), n (Gr. a, 
vᷣ. kephalé, and A 
datid, or round oral SUC, led wi uid, 
then oce g in Lag mgr * the viscera 
of animals, especially in liver. 
were formerly regarded as ogee aie 
or ——— but more probably they are 
— dary ore she apts of Retiuegnerl, foves 
a are cy 
which the animals have — 
(a-sef'al- a (Gr. a, priv. and 
, ahead.) 1.W thout a head; head- 
leas; applied (a) in zod@. to animals not 
having any h = ACEPHALA, (6) In 
bot. to ovaries, the style of which 
from their base fn: of their a (o) fn 
anat, toa fetus having no head. (d) In pros. 
to a line of poetry wanting its first syllable. 
= Wanting something essential ‘A false 
structure of sentence.’ De 
.—8. Without a leader or chief. 
jus (a-sef’al-us), mn. 1. An obsolete 
gage gy oh aed -worm. —2. In 
anat. a monster without a head. —3. In pros. 


_ Aotpa —— 
nm. e n 
Stet alse the side of a die that 


— 5 —*— *— 
Acer (ii's¢r mt acer, the maple-tree.] A 
—-= of p nts longing to the nat. order 
ceraces or Sapindaces, and com of 

the maples, Bn 2 are cultivated for their 
ornamental — and because they 
yield good timber. A. campestre is the com- 
mon maple of English hedges, A. psetrdo- 
platanua the & maple or Scotch 
lane, A. pth: am mt the sugar-maple. 
oosé-wood is obtained from A. striatum, 
an American species, See MAPLE and Syca- 

MORE. 

Acera (as‘ér-a), n. pl. (Gr. a, without, and 
keras, ahorn.] 1. A family of apterous in- 
sects without antenne.—2. A family of ge 
teropod molluscous animals, without ten 
tacles, akin to the Aplysia, plans all oi 
the genus Bulla. Called also Acere. 

Aceracese (4-sér-i'sé-6),n. pl. A nat. order of 


kephalé, head; Skr. ka, 
sion of molluscous 





Aceracer—Common Maple (deer cxmpestre). 

«@, Flower, #4, Pistil fovary, J —* L « 
Double winged fruit or we | ‘Secten 7 —12 
(single carpel with inclosed seed}. 





Fate, fiir, fat, {gll; mõ, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; 


tabe, tub, byll; — oil, pound; 


U, Se abune; §, Sc. fey. 
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ants, ea a me the maples, and be- 

to the thalamifloral division of dico- 
tyledonous plants. There are about Aity 
species, belonging to three genera; they are 
all trees or shrubs, and inhabit the temper- 
ate parts of Europe and Asia, the north of 
India, and North America They yield a 
sweet mucilaginous sap, from which sugar 
isoften made. The bark is astringent, and 
yields yellow and reddish dyes. See ACER 
and MAPLE. 

Acer (as'ér-@). Same as Acera, 2 

Acetan (asér-an), x. One of the Acera. 

Aceras (as'ér-as), n. (Gr. prefix a, without, 
aud beras, a horn.] A genus of plants, nat, 
order Orchidacew, differing from Orchis in 
being without a spur. A. anthrcpophora, 
man-orchis, is a British plant. See May- 
ORCHIA 

Acerb (a-eérb’), a. (L. acerdus, unripe, harsh, 
sour, tart, from acer, sha Root ae, ak, 
a sharp point. See Actb.) Sour, bitter, and 
harsh to the taste; sour, with a 
or ronghness: a quality of unripe fruits 
Quincy. 

Acerbate (a-sérb’At), « t To make sour, 
Litter, or harsh to the taste. Bailey. |[Rare.] 

Acerbitude (a-sérb'it-dd), n. Sonrness; 
acerbity. ae ) 

Acerbity (a-sérb'it-i), «. 1. Sourness, with 
roughness or astringency of taste.—2. Poign- 

ancy or severity. ‘deerdity of pain.’ Bar- 

row. 
Tr is ewer a role, that any over-great penalty, be- 

sides the ecerdty of it, deadeus the execution of the 
law. Sacon, 


3 Harshness or severity of temper. 


Talents for critichen, namely, siwartmess, quick 
extmure, vivacity of remark, indeed all but acertbety, 
weus rather the gifts of youth than of old ane 


ee. 
Aceric (a-ser'ik), a. IL acer, a maple-tree.} 
Pertaining to the maple; obtained from the 
maple.—Aceric acid, an acid found in the 
juice of the Acer cawpestre or common 


maple. 

Acerina (as-ér-I'na),n. A genus of acanthop- 
terygious fishes, family Percidm or perches. 
The raffe or pope (4. cernuc), common in 
many English rivers, ts a type of the genus 

Acerous, Acerose (as’ér-us, as‘ér-62z), a. [L. 
aeerosus, chaffy, from aeus, aceria, c 
The second meaning comes rather from 
acus,a needle j In bat. (@) chaffy; resem- 
bling chaff. (6) Narrow and slender, with 





Acerose Leaves—Juniper. 


asharp point; as, an acerous or aceroge leaf, 
which is one like that of the pine or com- 
mon juniper. 
Acertainedt (a-sér'tand), a [0.Fr. acer- 
tainer, acertener. See ASCERTAIN and CER- 
TAIN.] Made certain; confirmed in opinion. 
Acerval (a-sérv’ail), a. Pertaining to a heap. 


{Rare } 

Acervate (a-sirv’it), wt IL. aceree, to 
heap up, from acereus,a heap.) To heap 
up. {Rare.} 

Acervate (a-sérv’At), a. In bot. heaped, or 
growing in heaps, or in closely-compacted 
clastera. 

Acervation (as-¢r-va‘shon), n. The act of 

heaping together. Johnaon, 

Acervoset (a-sérv’és), a. Full of heaps. 


Bailey. 
Acescence (a-ses‘ens). s. Acescency. 
(a-ses’en-si), nm The act or pro- 
cess of becoming acescent; the process of 
becoming sour, tart, or acid; the state or 
quality of being moderately sour; sourness. 
Nurses should never give weck after fasting; the 
tml having an mecscency very prejudicial to the 
~s « Tecépeent. 4. Fenes. 
Acescent (a-ses’ent), a. [L. aceacens, tarn- 
ing sour, m aceaco, Incept. of aceo, to 
tesour, See AcID.] Turning sour; becom- 


tion, as vegetable or animal juices or infu- 
sions. Hence, slightly sour; acidulous; suly- 


acid. 

Acetable! (a’set-a-bl), » An acetabulum; 
a measure of about one-eighth of a pint. 
Holland, 


Acetabulifera (as-é-tab'i-lif’ér-a), nm pl. 
IL acetabulum, a sucker, and fero, to bear. } 
A section or order of cephalopodous mol- 
luses, with rows of little cups or suckers on 
their arms or tentacles. Same as Dibran- 


chiata, 
Acetabuliferous (as-d-tab’i-lif"ér-us), a. 
Pertaining to the Acetnbulifera; having 
— of cup-like suckers, like the cuttle-fish. 


na, 
, Acetabuliform (as'é&-ta-b0"li-form), a. In 








det. cup-shapert. Gray. 

Acetabulum (as-é-tab'i-lum), a, [L., from 
acetum, vinegar. See ACID.] 1 In Rem. 
antiq. a vessel in which sauce was served to 
table, and not unlike our vinewar criecte; 
also, a measure about one-eighth of a pint. 
2. In compar. anat. (a) the cavity of a bone 
for receiving the protuberant end of another 
bone, the two together forming the artleu- 
lation called en ia; especially the 
cavity of the os innominatum, which re- 
celves the head of the ~bone. (b)A 
term applied to the cotyledons or lobes of 
the placeata of raminating animals, (c) In 
insects, the socket of the trunk in which 
the leg ls inserted. (d) The cup-thke sucker 
with which the arms of the cuttlefish and 
other molluscs are provided.--3. In bet, (a) 
the cup- or saucer-like fructification of 
many lichens (5) The receptacle of certain 
fungi.—4. In music, a very ancient kind of 
——— Dm (CoHiO> 

Acetal (a-si'tal), n. 14 
63 with an agreeable odour, 
duced by the imperfect oxidation of alcohol, 
under the influence of platinum black, Slow 
combustion converts it into acetic acid. 

Acetamide (a-sct/’a-mid), n, (N HCHO.) 
A white crystalline solid, produced by dis- 
tilling ammonium acetate, or by heating 
ethyl acetate with strong aqueous ammonia, 
It acts both as a base and an acid, combin- 
ing on the one hand with hydrochloric acid, 
and on the other forming salts by the re- 
placement of one of its hydrogen atoms by 
metals. 

Acetarious (as-é-ti'ri-us), a. A term ap- 
plied to plants containing acetary; more 
appropriately to planta used in making 
salads; such as lettuce, mustard and cress, 
omlive, &. ? 

Acetary (as’é-ta-ri), n. IL acetaria, herbs 
enten taw with vinegar and oil, from aceturn, 
vinegar. See Actur] An acid pulpy sab- 
stance in certain fruits, as the pear. 

Acetate (as'é-tat), n A salt formed by the 
union of acetic acid with a base 

Acetated (axé-tated), a. Combined with 
acetic acid. 

Acetic (a-set'tk), a. (L. acetum, vinegar.) 
Having the properties of vinegar; sour.— 
Acetic acid (C,H,O,), an acid prepared by 
the oxidation of alcohol (acetous fermenta- 
tion), the dry distillation of wood (in which 
case it is called pyroligneous acid), by de- 
composing an acetate, &c. It has a pecu- 
Har sharp émell and strong acid taste. It 


exists in vinegar in a dilute and impure | 


form. In its pure state it is, at ie 
winter temperatures, a crystalline solid, 
and is known as glacial or crystalline acetic 
acid.—-Acetic ethers, compounds consisting 
of acetates of alcohol radicala Common 
acetic ether is a colourless, apple-flavoured, 
volatile tuid, and is a favouring constitu. 
ent in many Wines. It is mado artificially 
by distilling a mixture of alcohol, ofl of 
vitriol, and acetate of potash. 
Acetification (a-sct’l-fi-ka*shon), a. Theact 
of acetifying or making acectous or suur; the 
process of becoming acetous; the operation 
of making vinewar.—Chemical acetification, 
or the conversion of wine, beer, cider, and 
alvoholic fluids into acetic acid, is now sup- 
to be due to a minute mycoderma, a 
special vegetable organized — of the 
very simplest form, possessed of the power 





A colourless, | 
ro- | 





of almost inconcelvably rapid development, - 


as well as of fixing the oxygen of the air and 
transmitting it to the alcohol, thus estab- 
lishing incomplete combustion. 

Acetifier (a-set'i-fi-4r), n. An apparatus for 
hastening the acidification of fermented 
liquors ny expetiox a large surface to the 
air, used in making vinegar. 

(a-seti-ff), 0.4, pret. & pp. acetified; 


ing tart or acid by spontaneous decomposi- · ppr. acetifying. (L. acetum, vinogar, and | 


ch, chedn; th, Se. loch; g, go; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 9H, then; th, din; 


Sacio, to make.) To convert into acid or 
vinegar. 

(a-set'i-fi), 7.4. To become acid; to 
be converted inte vinegar. 

Acetimeter, Acetometer (as -ct-im’‘ot-ér, 
as-et-omet-er}, a IL acetum, vinegar, and 
Gr. netron, measure.) An instrument for 
ascertaining the strength or purity of acids; 
an acidimeter. 

Acetimetry (a2-et-im’et-ri), n. The act or 
method of ascertaining the strength or pur- 
ity of acida 

Acetone (as’et-6n), n. 1. A limpid mobile 
liquid (C,H,O), with an agreeable odour and 
a strong peppermint-like taste, produced 
by the destructive distillation of acetates — 
2 The general name for a class of compounds 
which may be regarded as built up of an 

= and —— 53* 
cetopa: (n8-et-op’a-thi), mn [L. acetum 
vinegar, and Ur pathos, suffering. | Atmethod 
of treating ailments by applying dilute 
acetic acid to the surface of the y above 
the spine and the parts affected. 

Acetosity? (as-et-os'/-ti), n. The state or 
quality of being acetous or sour; sourness; 
tartness, 


Acetous, (a-36' tus, as-et-de’), a. 
{L. aceteem, vinegar,] 1. Having a sour taste; 
acid. ‘An acetows spirit. B ~~? Cansing 
or connected with acetification; aa, acetous 
fermentation, — Acetous fermentation, the 
process by which alcoholic liquids, as becr 
or wine, yleld acetic acid by oxidation. 
See under ACETIPICATION. —Acetous acid, a 
term formerly applied to impure and dilute 
acetle acid, under the notion that it was 
composed of carbon and hydrogen in the 
same proportions as in acetic acid, but with 
less oxygen. [tis now known that no such 
acid exists, so that this term is not now in 


use, 

Acetum (s-sé'‘tum), mn. IL, from aces, to be 
sour. See Actb,) Vinegar (which see) 

Acetyle (as’é-til), nm. (C,Ay0.) A hypotheti- 
cal radical supposed to exist in acetic acid 
and ite derivatives, Aldehyde may be re- 
garded as the hydride, and acetic acid as 
the hydrate of acetyle, 

Ach,! Ache? (ich), n [Fr. ache, from L 
apinm, parsley, from apis, a bee, bees bein 
——— pareley.] A kind of parsley, Hol- 

n 


(a-ké’an, a-kié'an), a. and 
a, See ACHEAN, 
Achate? (a-kit’), nm An agate. ‘The chris- 
tall, jacinth, achate, ruby red.’ John Taylor. 
Achate,t » [Fr. acheter, 0.Fr. achater, 
achapter, to purchase, from L.L. accaptare, 
to acquire, from L. ae for ad, to, and eap- 
tare, to suatch at, to strive to get, intens, of 
— totake.} 1. Purchase; contract; bar- 
gain. Chaucer.—2 A thing purchased; spe- 
cifically, in pé provisions: in this sense writ- 
ten also Acates 
The kitchen clerke, that hgrht Digestion, 
Did order all th’ achates in seemly wise. Spenser, 


Achatina (a-kw-ti’na), n IL achates, an 
agate.) A genus of pulmonate gasteropod- 
ous Mollusca, family Helicidm, which feed 
on trees and shrubs in warm climates, such 
ns Africa and the West Indies. Agate-snails 
is a name by which they are popularl 
known. Some of them have shells which 
are among the largest of land shella. Two 
small species, A. acicula and A. octina, are 
found in England. 

Achatour,! «. (Norm. Fr., a purchaser, 
See ACHATE, CATERER.}] A purchaser; a 
purveyor; a caterer. Written also Acater. 

A il maunciple was ther of « temple, 
Of which ackatenrs mighten take exemple 
For to be wys in beyyng vitaille. Aa nre⸗ 

Ache (4k), ». [A. Sax. aee, wee, ece, ache, 
pain; acan, to ache; O0.E. ake, ache, hache, 
eche; conjectured to be from natural ery 
— * of pain or grief: comp. G. ach, 
pain; inter]. ach! Dan. ak! ah! Gr, achos, 

in.] Pain, or continued pain, in opposi- 
on to sudden twinges, or spasmodic paln; 
a continued gnawing a4 in toothache 
orearache, Both verb and noun were for- 
merly often ——, down at least to 
the time of Swift, with ch sounded aa in 
church; though the old spelling ake suffi- 
ciently shows that the other pronunciation 
mist also have been used. In the follow- 
ing couplet ache is made to rhyme with 
patch: — 
Or Gellia wore a velvet asthe patch 
Upon her temples when no tooth did ache, 
Rp, Hall. 

Thus pronounced, the plural of the noun and 

similar forme of the verb were dissyllabic. 


wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Ker. 





w, wig; 
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A coming shower your shooting Corns presage 
Od aches throb, your hallow tuoth wil — 
swift. 
This pronunciation was used, on the stage 
at least, even in the present century, being 
required by the metre in such passages as 
the following. 
Tl rack thee with old cramps; 

Fill a thy boses with erties; make oy meer 
Ache (ik), ci [See the noun.] To suffer 
pain; to have or be in pain, or in continued 

ain; to be distressed. The sense aches at 

Shak. See under noun. 

Achean (n-ké'anj, a Pertaining to Achaia 
in Greece, and a celebrated | eor con- 
federacy established there. This state lay 
on the Gulf of Corinth, within Peloponnesus. 
Written also Actwan, Achaian, 

Achean (a-ké’an),». A native or inhabitant 
of Achaia, 

Acheenese (ach‘én-dz), a. Pertaining to 
Acheen in the island of Sumatra. 

Acheenese (ach’én-éz), n. sing. and pl. A 
native or inhabitant of Acheen. 

Ache Gates) a. 
cheilos, ip. } Without a lip; specifically, 
in bot. a term denoting the absence of the 
labellum or lip in monstrous flowers of 

Acheked.t pp. Choked. Ch 

t pp. oked. acer, 

Achelor.+ Ashilar. 

Achene, Achenium (a-kén’, a-ké’ni-um), a. 
(Gr.a, priv., and chaind, 
to yawn, to ga In 
bot. a small dry car- 
pel, containing a single 
seed, which y hes nat 
open or dehisce when 

pe. Itis exemplified 
in the conimon butter- 
cup and other members 
of the nat. order Ran- 
unculaces, as well as in the orders Bora- 
ginaces:, Composite, tc. 

Achernar (a-kér'niir),m Same as Acernar. 

Acherontia (ak-¢r-on’shi-n), ». A genus of 
nocturnal jepidopterous insects, family 
Sphingidm, <A. atropos is the death’s-head 
moth, or death’s-head hawk-moth. See 
under DEATH'S-HEAD. 

Acherset (ak’ér-set), m An anclent measure 
of corn, supposed to be about 8 bushela 

Acheta (ak‘e-ta), n. [L. acheta, the male 
cicada, Dor. achetag, lit. the chirper, from 
Gr. éched, to sound.) A generic name some- 
times used a8 equivalent to Gryllus, See 
GRYLLID. 

Achetids (a-ket'i-l®, n pl [Acheta, and 
Gr, cides, resemblance.] A name given by 
some naturalists to the Gryllidw, or cricket 
family. See GRYLLIDA 

Ache-weed (ik’wéd), n. See GoutworT. 

Achia, Achiar (a’cha, ach’iir),n, An Indian 
name for the pickled shoots of the young 
bamboo (Sambusa arundinacea), used as a 
condiment, 

Achievable (a-chév'a-bl), a. [See ACHTEVE ] 
Capable of being achieved or performed. 

To raise a dead man to life doth not involve con- 
tradiction, and is therefore, at least, achireaAle by 
Omnipotence, Burra, 

Achievance (a-chév’ans), n. Performance; 
achievement. ‘His noble acta and achiss- 
ances.” Sir T. Elyot. rg 

Achieve (a-chév’), v,¢ pret. and pp. achieved; 
ppr. achieving. (Fr. achever, to finish; 0. Fr. 

cer, to come to the end, from 0. Fr. chere, 
Fr. chef, the head or end, from L. caput, the 
head. 8ee CHIkP.) 1. To perform or exe- 
eute; to accomplish, as some great enter- 
prise; to finish or carry on to 4 final and 
prosperous cloee. 

And now great deeds had been achiered. Milton, 


(Gr. a, priv., and 





Achene—Lattuce and 
Ranunculus, 


2 To gain or obtain, as the result of exer- | 


tion; to bring about, as by effort. 
Show all the spoils by valiant kings actdered. Prior. 
1 have acAcrewd that reputation, | suppose. Dickens. 


Achieve (a-chév, vi To accomplish some 
enterprise; to bring about a result intended. 
Fights dragon-like, and does acAgere as anon 
As draw his sword. Shad, 
Achievement (a-chév’ment), n. 1. The act of 
achieving or performing; an obtaining by 
exertion; accomplishment; as, the achieve - 
ment of one’s object. —2. That which ia 
achieved; a great or heroic deed; something 
accomplished by valour or boldness, 
The i ination of Xerxes was inflamed with the 


prospect of rivaling or © the achievements 
of his glorious predecessors. . dip. Patria? 
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shield or hatchment affixed to the dwelling- 
house of a deceased person or in a church. 





Funeral Acidevement or Hatchiment, 


Achiever a tan nm, One who achieves 
or accomplishes. 

Achillea (a-kil-lé’a), n. [From a belief that 
Achilles used 4 plant of thia genus to cure 
Telephus.) A genns of plants; the milfoil 
genus. See MILFOLL. 

Achilleid (a-killé-id), ». A name (rendered 
familiar by Grote, the historian of Greece) 
given to those books (i. vill. and xi-xxii.) 
of the [liad in which Achilles — 
They are supposed to have formed aseparate 
and original poem, afterwards enlarged and 
expanded by additions, descriptive of various 
episodes in the Trojan war, in which other 
heroes than Achilles figure — 
the whole forming an epic of the Trojan 
war, and called the /iied, Those critics 
who recognize a personal Homer aa the au- 
thor of the Iliad and Odyssey suppose that 
the Achilleid was an enriier effort, after- 
warda developed, or that he found the 
Achilleid and made it the nucleus of a more 
extended epic, 

Achillis tendo (a-kil'lis ten’do), mn. IL] In 
anat the tendon of Achilles; the strong 
tendon of the gastro-cnemius and soleus 
muscles, which is inserted in the heel: so 
called because the heel was anid to have 
been the only vulnerable part of the hero, 
chimenes (a-kim'é-néz), n. [Perhaps from 
L achemenis, name of an Indian plant.) A 
genus of tropical and sub-tropical American 








planta, nat. order Gesneraces, much culti- | 


vated in our hothouses on account of their 
ornamental character. Many new forms, 
developing greater variety and attractive- 
ness than are to be found in the original 
kinds, have been obtained in the cultivated 
state. They grow to from 1 to 2 fect high. 


' Aching (ak‘ing), p and @ Enduring or 











causing pain; painful. 
What peacefal hours I once enjoy'd, 
How sweet their memory still ; 
But they have left an acdrng void 
The world can never fill, Couper, 


Achiote (ii-chi-d'ta), mn. [Sp., from achiolt, 
the original Indian name of the tree.) The 
arnotto-tree, and the dye obtained from it. 
See ARNOTTO. 

Achira — . A plant of the genus 
Canna (C. eduli»), with a large eaculent root, 
yielding tous-les-mois, a starch superior to 
the onlinary arrow-root. Its tubers are 
eaten as food in Chili and Peru. 

Achirite (ak’i-rit), . 
who first brought it from Siberia, and tried 
to dispose of it for emerald] Emerald 
malachite. 

Achirus (a-ki'rus), n (Gr. a, priv., and cheir, 
a hand.) A genus of fishes, family Pleure- 
nectide (flat-fishes), distinguished from all 
the other genera by the total want of pec- 
toral fins: hence their name. They abound 
— the East and West Indies, corning 
near the shores and furnishing a plentifu 
supply of wholesome food to the Inhabi- 
tants. They resemble the common sole in 
appearance, 


(After Achir Maned, | 


te (a-klam‘id-at),a, (Gr.a, priv. 


and chlamys, chlamydos, a cloak.) In zoo!, 
not possessing a mantle; as, acklannadate 
Branchiogastero ~~ F pl 
(a-kla-mid’é-@), n. pl. A grou 
of dicotyledonous plants which want both 





priv,, and ch/anys, a mantle.) A term ap- 
plied to plante which have neither calyx 
nor corolla, and whose flowers are conse- 
quently destitute of a covering, or naked; 
without floral envelope. 

Achlya (ak'li-a), n. ag Gr. achlys, gloom, 
obseurity—from the doubt regarding their 
affinities.) A remarkable group of water 
plants referred by some botanists to the 
alge, but by others sup to be aquatic 
forms of some fungi They grow parasiti- 
cally on dead flies lying in water, on fish, 
—5— or decaying planta. They look like 
little gelatinous tufta, and are composed of 
colourless filaments 

Achmite (ak’mit), 1, Same as Acmite. 

Achor (ikor), ». (Gr. achér, dandruff.} 
Scald-head, a disease of infants, the face, 
and often the neck and breast, —— 
incrusted with thin yellowish or greenish 
scabs. It arises in minute whitish pustales 
which discharge a viscid fluid, which dries 
into a scab, and is believed to be due to the 
growth of a fungus. 

Achorion (a-kuri-on), » [See AcniOR. —8 
name sometimes given to the fungus which 
produces the disease achor. 

Achras (ak’ras), n (Gr. achras, the wild 
pear-tree.) A genus of tropical trees, nat. 
order Sapotacem, with ontire leathery leaves, 
and yielding a coplous milky fluid when 
wounded. One species, A. Sapota (called 
also Sapota Achras), ia the sapodilla plam. 
See SAPODILLA. 

Achromatic (ak-ré-mat'ik),@, [Gr.a, priv., 
and chréma, chrématos, colour,} Destitute 
of colour; transmitting light without de- 
composing it into its primary colours; as, 
an achromatic lens or telescope. — Achro- 
wuttic lens, a lense usually composed of two 
separate lenses, a concave and a conrex 
one, made from substances, as crown-glass 
and flint-glass, having different refractive 
and dispersive powers, with the curvatures 
so adjusted that the chromatic aberration 
produced by the one is corrected by the 
other, and light emerges from the compound 
lons undecomposed.— Achromatic telescope, 
microscope, & — or microscope in 
which the chromatic aberration is corrected, 
ustially by means of an achromatic objoct- 

ass. 


ticity (ak’rd-ma-tis*i-ti),m. State 
of being achromatic, 

Achroma’ (ak-rd‘ma-tizm), n The state 
of being achromatic; want of colour. See 
ACHROMATIC. 

Achromatize (a-kri’'ma-tiz), vt. To de- 
prive of colour. 

topsy (a-kré’ma-top-si),s. (Gr. a, 
riv., chroma, colour, and epyis, sight] 
‘olour blindness, or inability to see or dis- 

tinguish colours. 

Achronic, Achronical (a-kron‘ik, a-kron’- 
ik-al}, a. See ACRONYC, 

Acicula (a-sik’d-la), #. pl. Acioulse (a-sik’i- 
16) IL acieula, a needle.) A name given 
by naturalists to a spine or prickle of an 
animal or plant. 

Acioular (a-sik’f-lér), a. IL acieula, dim. 
of acus, a needle; allied to L, aries, Gr. ak, 
a point. See Actb.) Having the shape of a 
needle; having sharp points like needles; 
needle-shaped; as, an acievlar prism is one 
with the crystals long, slender, and straight, 
as actinolite. 

Acicularly (a-slk’fi-lér-I), adv. In an aci- 
cular manner; in the mannor of needles or 


rickles, 
te, Aciculated (a-sik'i-lit, a-sik’i- 
lit-ed), a. Needle-shaped; acicular. 

Aciculiform (a-sik’G-li-form), a. IL aeteula, 
a needle, and forma, shape.) Having the 
form of a needle or needles, 

Aciculus —— n. {Dim, of acns, a 
necile.] In bot. a strong bristle. 

Acid (as'id), a. [L. acidus, sour, from root 
ae, ak, a point, seen in acus, a needle; acevo, 
to sharpen; acies, the point or edge of a 
aword; acer, sharp; aceo, to be sour; ace- 
tum, vinegar, and in Gr. ak#, akron, a point, 
The Greek of, seen in orys, sharp, diye, awift, 
L oeulus, the eye, is a modified form of the 
same root. The A Sax, aced,eced, vinegar, is 
one of the few non-occlesiastical words bor- 
rewed bythe Anglo-Saxons from the Romana. 
This root appears in many English words 
{mostly from the Latin), as aerid, acrimony, 
acumen, acute, ague, axe, edge, &c.) Sour, 
sharp, or biting to the taste; having the 
taste of vinegar; as, acid fruits or liquors. 


calyx and corolla, as the willows, oaks, and , Acid (as‘id), » A sour substance; specifi- 





8. In Aer. an escutcheon or ensign armorial: | birches. cally, in chem. a compound having all or 
a term now generally applied to the funeral | Achlamydeous (a-kla-mid'é-ua), a. (Gr. a, | most of the following properties :—(1) A 
Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; nédte, not, mive; tibe, tab, bull; oil, pound; ui, Be. abune; 9, Sc. fey. 
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sour taste. [Strong acids require large dila- 

tion with water to make thia perceptible. | 

(2) Solubility in water. 

changing most organic blue and violet co- 
lours into red, and of reatorin 
colours altered by an alkali. (4) power 
of decomposing most carbonates, causing 
efferveacence. (5) The power of whiting in 
definite os with the metals, called 
bases, forming salts, the metal replacing 
the hydrogen of. the acid. (@) The power 
of exchanging the whole or part of their 
hydrogen for an alkaline metal presented 
to them in the form of a hydrate: this last 
is the only essential property of acids. 

Acidiferous (as-id-if'ér-us), a. [E. acid, and 
L. fero, to bear.) Bearing, producing, or 
containing acids, or an acid. —Acidiferous 
minerals, minerals which consist of an earth 
combined with an acid, as carbonate of lime, 
aluminite, d&c. 

Acidifiable (a-sid’l-fi-a-bl), a. {From Actp- 
IFy.} Capable of being acidified or con- 
verted into an acid. 

Acidification {a-sid'i-f-ki"shon), n. The 
actor of acidifying or changing into 


an aci 

Acidifier (a-sid'l-fl-4r}, n. One who or that 
which acidifles; an acetifier; specifically, in 
chem. that which has the property of con- 
verting a substance into an acid. 

Acidify (a-sid'i-fl), 2.t. pret. & pp. acidified; 
ppr. acidifying. [E. acid, and L. facia, to 
— ‘To make acid; to convert into an 


acid. 

Acidimeter (as-id-im'et-¢r), 0. [E. acid, and 
Gr. metron, measure.} An instrument for 
determining the purity or strength of acids, 
founded on the principle mentioned under 
ACIDIMETRY. ' 

Acidimetry (a3-id-im’et-ri), ». The mea- 
surement of the strength of acids; especl- 
ally the process of estimating the amount of 
acid in any liquid by finding how much of a 
standard alkaline solution is required to 
exactly neutralize a measured quantity of 
the given solution. 

ty, Acidmess (a-aid'l-tl, az‘id-nes), n. 
The quality of being acid or sour; sour- 
ness; tartness: sharpness to the taste. 

Acidulate (a-aid’i-1at), v.t. pret. & pp. acidu- 
lated; ppr. acidulating. [Fr. aciduler, to 
make slightly sour; L.aciduina, slightly sour. 
See ACID.) To tinc- 
ture with an acid; to 
make acid in a an 
Tt 


Acidulous (a-sid‘n- 
tus), a. IL acidulra, 
slightly sour. See 
Acrp.] Slightly sour; 
sub-acid; as cream of 
tartar, oranges,goose- 
berries, &c 

Aciform (s‘j-form),a. 
IL aeus, a needle, and 
Jorma, form. ] Shaped 
like a needle. 

as (as-in-A’- 
ahus), a. [L. — 
a pe-stone or ker- 
nel). Full of kernels, 

Acinaces (a-sin’a- 
aéz), wm (L., from Gr. 
akinakés, a Persian 
sword: Per. ahenek, a 
short eword—aAen, a 
sword, and ek, a di- 
minutive terminn- 
tion JA goer. - — 
dagger, worn on the side, pecn o 
the Scythians, Medes, and Persians. 

Acinaciform (ns-in-as’i-form), a. [L. acin- 
aces, a scimetar, Gr, akinakes, and L. forma, 
form.} Formed like or resembling a scime- 
tar; as, an acinaciform leaf, that 
ia, one which has one edge con- 
vex and sharp and the other / 
straight and thick, as in Mesem- 
bryanthemumn. 

(as-in-d’ri-us), a. In 
bat. covered with little spheri- 
cal stalked vesicles resembling 
grape-seeda_as in sume alge. 

Acineta (a-sin-'ta), mn A genus 
of noble epiphytal orchids, from 
Central America, much prized in 
our hothouses. 

Aciniform (a-sin't-form), a, [L. 
acinus, agrape-stone,and forma, 
shape.} Having the form of grapes, or being 
in clastera like grapes; in anat. applied to 
many glands. 





Figure wearing the 
Acinaces. 
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Acinaciform 
Leuf. 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, go; J, job; 


(3) The power of 


| Acinose, Acinows (as'in-ds, ax’in-us), a. [L. | 


original | 








ACOLD 





{ak-nol’ej-ér), n. One who 


acinus, a grape-stone.] Consisting of minute | acknowledges. 


granular concretions. 

Acinus (as‘in-us), n. pl Acini (as‘in-i), (L., 
4 grapo-stone.] 1. in anat. a name some- 
times given to certain glands or glandular 
bodies, as the pancreas. —2 In bet, one of the 
small grains which make up some kinds of 
fruit, as the blackberry, raspberry, &c. ; also, 


a grape-stone. 
Aclpenser (as-i-pen‘str), a. [L] A genus 





Acipenser—Head of Sturgean. 


of cartilaginous ganoid fishes, family Aci- 
pensoridm or Sturionidw, distinguished by 
the bony sealea or plates arranged at inter- 
vals along the body in five 


the snout long and conical, and the mouth 
retractile, toothless, and projecting from 
the under surface of the head. The genus 
includes the sturgeon, sterlet, huso, &c. 
Acipenserida (as‘i-pen-se“ri-dé), n. pl. The 


jongitudinal | 
rows. The gills are free as in osseous fishes, | 


sturgeon family, otherwise called the Stu- | 


rionude, 

Aci (as-i-ér'ji), n. (Gr. abis, a point or 
something sharp, and ¢ operation, } 
Operative surgery. (Rare) 

»tet See AKELE 

Acketon (ak‘ton), mn. Same as Acton. 

Ack-man (ak’man), » A snilor’s term for 
a fresh-water thief, or one who steals on 
navigable rivers. Called also an Ack-pirate, 
Sailor's Word-book. 

Acknow't (ak-n6’), vt. [A. Rax. onendwan, 
to —— — ] To recognize; to acknow- 
ledge; to confess, 

You will not be arAnomn, sir, why, ‘tis wise: 
Thus do all gamesters, at all games dissemble, 
&, Forron. 
Acknowledge (ak-nol’ej), vt. pret. & pp. 
acknowledged; ppr. acknowledging. (Verbal 
refix a, aml knowledge, O.E. cnarelece, 
wlage, Enowleche, to acknowledge; from 
the noun (which see).) 1. To own or recog- 
nize by avowal ag ng a particular 
character, or as having certain claims; to 
recognize or admit as justly represented in 
a certain light; to assent to the truth of; 
as, to acknowledge the existence of a God; 
to acknowledge the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures; to acknowledge a child. 
Ne that ackuowledyesk the Son hoth the Father 
also, a Ja. U. 23 
The influence attributed to Cecrops. . . inilicates 
that Athens was achnowiedped as the head of this 
confederacy, Bp. Tairiwall, 
The ambassador was actnowindyed at the court of 

St. James. Macendiay. 

2 To own or confess, as implying a con- 

sciousness of guilt. 


I achncwiedged my sin unto thee. 
confess my tranagressions, 


1 said, T wit 
Exaii. 5. 


% To own with gratitude; to own as a 
benefit. 


They his gifts achneudedge not, Aiton, 
4 To own or avow receiving; as, please to 
acknowledge this letter.—5. To show recog- 
uition by some act, as bya bow, nod, amile, 
lifting the hat, &c., as a mark of friendship 
or respect; to salute; as, she met him in 
the street, but barely acknowledged him.— 


Acknowledge, Confess, Acknowledge, aa con- 
trasted with confess, and applicd to things, 
ia usually to admit that we ourselves see 


and know that we are at fault in acting in 
a certain way, to allow the truth or justice 
of some stricture to which we are directly or 
tacitly subjected, as ta acknowledge a fault, 
to pone, our ignorance; confess, on 
the other hand, is to make known, whether 
referring to anything alleged against us or 
not; to confess sina is to make them known, 
to ack ¢ them is to admit that they 
are sina Confess is generally applicd to 
actions of more moment than acknowledge, 
Wo confess sins and crimes; we acknowwle 
errors, mistakes, and faults, 

All that was required of him to insure forgiveness 
Sas to ae: wi faut, 

achuewtedne thar as in OE radio, 
And both eara 
Hambly theis fauits and pardon gd. Miter, 

Acknowledged (ak-nol'ejd), p. anda. Weil 

known; recognized; admitted; as,an acknow- 
tedyed raseal; an acknowledged fact. 


hh, Fr. ton; 


ng, ging; TH, then; th, thin; 








| 
acne 
| 


iw. mt (ak-nol’ej-ment), 1. 
1. The act of acknow ng; a8, (a) confes- 
sion; avowal; as, the a dgment of a 
fanlt. (+) The act of recognizing the exist- 
ence, authori ty truth, or genuineness of; aa, 
the acknowledgment of a God or of a public 
minister; the acknowledgment of a deed. 


Immehately wpon the artwenveadgement of the 
Christian faith, the eunuch was baptized by Fadil. 
‘ooter, 


(ce) The owning of a benefit received, ac- 
companied with gratitude; an expression 
of thanks; as, to ronder one’s acknowledy- 
ments fora kitnlness.—2 Something given 
or done in return for afavour. Smollett.— 
Acknwledgment money, in law, money paid 
according to the customs of some manors 
by copyhold tenants on the death of a lord. 
* ta ei a. See ACK-MAN. 

(ak lid), wn [L. aelis, actidis, a small 
—) A heavy missive weapon former! 

used, It was formed of a short thick club 
studded with sha ints, and was at- 
tached to a cord which enabled the soldier 


—í — 
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Aclide.—From Chesnel. 


to draw it hack after having launched it 
against an mee 
Aclinic (a-klin’ik), a. [Gr. neg. prefix a, 
and Alind, to incline.} Having no inclina- 
tion. —Aclinie line, the name given by Pro- 
fessor Aw to an irregular curve in the 
neighbourhood of the terrestrial equator, 
where the magnetic needle balances itself 
horizontally, having nodip. It has been also 
termed the Magnetic Equator. 
Acme (ak-mé), nn. [Gr. atuné, a point. Root 
ak, See ActD.| 1, The top or highest point; 
the furthest point attained; the utmost 
reach, ‘Its acme of human prosperity and 
greatness.” Burke —2. The maturity or per- 
fection of an animal.—8. In med. the height 
or crisis of a disease.—-4, People of mature 
age collectively. (Rare.) 
He avast be one that can instruct ir ith, 
And keep your aeme ia the Mate — 


4. Jonson. 

Acmite (ak’mit), » [Gr. akmé, a sharp 
point.) A mineral of a brownish-black or 
reddish-brown colour, isomorphous with 
naugite, consisting of bisilicate of iron, sill- 
cate of soda, and alumina: so called from 
the form of its crystala It ta, perhaps, an 
altered form of pyroxene (which see). 

Acne (ak’né), n. (Gr. atn4.] A small hard 
mple or tubercle on the face, due to in- 
ammation in a hair follicle or sebaceous 

gland. One variety occurs on the nose of 
drunkards. Called also Lyeosts, 

Acnestis (ak-nes'tis), nm, (Gr. akn4stiz, from a, 
priv., and snad, to rub or gnaw.) That part 
of the spine in quadrupeds, extending from 
between the shoulder-blades to the loins, 
which the animal cannot reach to scratch. 

A-cock Bill (a-kok’ bil), a orade. Narit, 
a term denoting (a) the position of an anchor 
when it hangs down by its ring from the 





Barque, with Yards A-cock Bill 


eat-head; and (6) the position of the yards 
when they are topped up at an angle with 
the deck. 

** vi, [See Accor.) To make quiet. 


ucer, 
Acoldt (a-kéld, a. [Prefix a for on, or for 
old intens prefix of, and cold. Comp. 


aweary, athirst, ahungered, awry.) Cold. 
‘Poor Tom's acold.’ Shak. 
w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ker. 


ACOLLE 
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* (a-kol-A), p and . ae — 
Acology, Akology (ak-ol’o-jij, m. (Gr, akoz, 
a remedy, and loges, a discourse.) The doc- 
trine of remedies or the materia medica. 
(ak’o-lit), m. pr. from L.L. acely- 
thus, an acolyte; Gr. akolowthos, a follower.) | 
1. One who waits on a person; an attendant. 
‘With such chiefs, anew with James and — 
as acolytes.” Motley.—2 In the . Cath, Ch, 





Acolytes, 


the second of the inferior orders of clergy, 

—* office it is to follow and serve the 
rior orders in the ministry of the altar, 
ght the candles, prepare the elements of 

us sacraments, &c.—3. In astron, an atten- 

dant or accompanying star or other heavenly 

body; a satellite. 

Acolyth, Acolythe (ak’o-lith) See Aco- 


LYTE. 
Acolothist (a-kol’i-thist, a-kel’- 
G-thist), 2. Same as Acolyte, 
Acomber,t v.¢. To encumber; to clog; to 
overwhelm. 


Aad lette his sheep acomered in the mire, 
Caaucer. 


Acondylous, Acondylose (a-kun‘di-Ins, a- 
kon'di-lés), a (Gr, neg. prefix a, and ton- 
dylos, a joint.] In dot. jointless. 

Aconite (ak’on-it), m [L. aconitwm, Gr. 
akouiton.) The plant wolf's-bane or monk’s- 
hood, Aconitum Napellus. See ACONITUM. 
—Winter aconite (Eranthia hyemalia) See 
ERANTHIS. 

Aconitic (ak-on-it'ik), a. Of or pertainin 
to aconite,—Aconitic acid, a tribasic ack 
{Ce e Hy Oy) obtained from species of the genus 

Aconitum, It occurs as an amorphous masa, 
and forme throe classes of salts. 

Aconitin, Aconitine (ak-on'it-in), n [See 
ACONITUM.] (Cy Hg NO.) A highly poison- 
ous narcotic aid, got from the roots 
and leaves of several apecies of Aconitum. 
It forma white powdery grains, or a com- 
pact, vibreous, transparent mass; is bitter, 
acrid, and very soluble in alcohol it is an 
important anod in neu and con- 
tracts the pupil of the eye. One-tenth of 
a grain is sufficient to kill a sparrow in- 
atantly. 

Aconitum (ak-on-i'tum), % (L.; Gr. akon- 
iton, a poisonous plant, like monk’s-hoorl } 
A genus of poisonous plants, nat. order 
Ranunculaces. The species are hardy, her- 
baceous plants, many of them of great 
beauty. The Bish or Bikh of Nepaul, used 
in poisoning arrows, &c., Is derived from a 
plant of this Ca , suppoted to be a varioty 

0 


of A, Na LP'S-BANE. 
Acon! — tin-dé), a. pl. A family 
of saurian reptiles, of which the genus 


Acontias is the type. It includes three 
genera, See ACONTIAS. 
Acontias (a-kon'ti-as), n. [Gr. akontiag, a 
dart, from akon, adart.] 1. A genus of timid 
lacertian reptiles, group Scincoidei, which 
have rudiments only of the hind limbs, 
allied to the slow-worm of Britain. They 
occur in almost all regions, particularly 
the warm and dry. A. gris is some- 
times called dert-enake, from ite manner 
of darting on its . ‘This snake -like 
animal is about 3 feet in length, of a light 
gray colour, with black spots resembl 
eyon; the belly perfectly white. It is a na- 
tive of Africa and the Mediterranean isles. 





Acopic (a-kop‘ik), a. 








| Acorn-shell (i’korn-shel), a». 


(Gr, akopos, removing 

















weariness, 
a striking, hence suffering, 
from kopt'i, to strike.) 

relieve weariness; restorative. Buchanan. 


Acoracess (a-kor-a'sd-é), n. pl. Sweet-flags; 





























teil, "weariness, | 


a med, titted to | 





avat. order of herbaceous planta, of which - 


the genus Acorus is the type. They are 
generally included in the Aracex, from 
which they differ only in having hermaphro- 
dite flowers, See ACORUS, SWEERT-RUSH. 

he (korn), n, (A. Sax. aceren, acern, 


an acorn; Goth, akran, fruit; Icel. abarn, | 


Dan, agern, D. aker, LG. echer, O.H.G. ack- 
eran, an acorn; the word seems originally 
to have meant ey fruit, as in Gothic, 
though In early English it seems to have 
been regarded asa compound of oak, A. Sax, 


dc, and corn, It is probably allied to acre | 


(which see),} 1. The fruit of the oak; a one- 
celled, one-seeded, oval nut, which grows 
ina permanent cup. In bygone times acorns 
were need as litiman food, and are still eaten 
in different parts of the Continent in scarce 
years. They form an excellent food for 
awine, 

The first settlers of Boston were reduced to the 
necessity of feediag on clans, mussels, ground-nuts, 
aad wcorns. SB, Trusbull, 
2. Naut, a small ornamental piece of wood, 
of a conical or globular shape, sarmetimes 
fixed on the point of the spindle above the 
vane, on the mast-head, 
to keep the vane from 
being blown off. —3. See 
ACORS-SHELI. 

Acorn-cup (a’korn-kup), 
nm. The capsule of the 
acorn The acorn-cups 
of the Quercus .Agidops, 
undér the name ralonia, 
have become an impor- 
tant article of commerce, 
large quantities being 
used in tanning. See V4- 
LONLA. 

Acorned (a‘kornd), a. 
1. Furnished or loaded 
with acorns; specifically, 
in Aer. said of an oak re- 
presented on a coat of 
arms as loaded with acorns.—2. Fed with 


acorns. 
Acorn-oil (a’korn-oil), n 
from acorns, 





Acorn of Coasting 
Crag, 


Au oil expressed 


The shell 
of the acorn.—2 One of the i of the 
apne Balanus, allied to the barnacles, called 

¥ this name from a supposed resemblance 


of some of the epecies to acorns. See Ba- 


LANUS, CIRRIPRDIA. 
Acorus (ak’é-rus), m. 


the sweet- fig.) A genus of plants, nat. 
order Aracem, . Calamus, the Calamus 
aromaticus of in ts, is the aweet-flag or 
sweet-rush. See SWEET-RUEH., 


Acosmia (a-koz’mi-a), m. (Gr. a, priv., and 
koamos, order or beauty.) Irregularity in 
disease, particularly in crises; also,ill-health, 


with loss of colour in the face, [Rare or 
obsolete} 
Acosmigm (a-koz’mizm), a. [Gr. . prefix 


@, and koemos, the world in a state o' order. 

The denial of the — of an eterna 
world. Dean Manaet. 

Acosmist — », One who holds 
the doctrine of acosmism. 


tic (a-koz-mist'ik), a. Pertaining 
to the doctrine of acosmism. 
um (a-koz’mi-um), n. A group of 


Brazilian planta belonging to the nat, order 
Leguminosm, now included in the genus 
— 

tyledon (a-kot-il-@’don), a. (Gr. a, priv., 
—* tyledon, any cup-shaped cavity, from 
kotylé, a hollow.] In bot. a plant whose 
seeds, called spores, are not furnished with 


Pr’ 


Acotyledones, 


uae 


1, Spores of tichens, germinating: 2, Spores of horse. 
tails (Equisetacese|, germinating; 3, Spores of 
mucsses, Qerminating. 


(L., from Gr. akeros, 


ACQUAINTANCE 


| Acotyledonous (a-kut'il<” “don. -us), a, Hav. 
ing ve hae tree 

Acou {a-kosh‘l), ». [Fr. acouehi, agouchi, 
name in Guiana.j Au animal belonging to 
the Cavide or guinea-pig family, the olive 


cavy or Surinam rat, a small species of 
Agouti inhabiting Guiana. 
Acoumeter (a-koum’et-ér), n = [Gr. akowd, 


to hear, and metron, measure.) An inatru- 
ment for measuring the acuteness of the 
sense of ——— 

—— ous mat ik), n. See Acors 
TIC, n. 2. 

Acoustic (a-kous‘tik), a. (Gr. akoustibos, 
from akoud, to hear.) Pertaining to the 
sense or organs of hearing, or to the doctrine 
of sounds, Acoustic duct, in anat, the 
meatus auditeriue, or external passage of 
the ear, See AUDITORY,-—Aconstic vessels, 
in the ane. drama, brazen tubes or vessels, 
sha: like a bell, used to propel the volee 
of the actors, so as to render them andible 
* a great distance, in some theatres 40 
week, 

Acoustic (a-kous’tik), n. 1. In med. aremedy 
for deafness or imperfect hearing. Rare] 
2 A name given to such of the disciples 9 
Pythagoras as had not completed their five 

bation, Called also Acousmatics, 

Acoustical (a-kous’tik-al), a. Of or belong- 
ing to the aclence of acoustics; acoustic. 

This principle, which is important in many ecomate- 
ead ok meg 4 ts the one tow before as, —* 
ant. Sheed. 

Acoustician (a-kous-ti‘shan), n. One skilled 
= the acience of sound; a stadent of acous- 

ce. 
The transverse vitirations were the only ones 
noticed by the cashier acomsractans. ‘hewedl, 
cs (a-kous‘tiks), n. [See ACOUSTIC, 
a.) The science of sound, teaching the 
cause, nature, aud phenomena of the vibra- 
tions of elastic bodies which affect the 
organ of hearing. The manner in which 
sound is produced, ita transmission through 
air and ner media (sometimes called dia- 
nny | the doctrine of reflected sound, or 
echoes (sometimes called cafacoustics), the 
perties and effects of different sounds, 
nclading musical sounds or notes, the struc- 
ture and action of the organ of hearing, are 
all treated of under acoustica 

Acquaint (ak- ope v. —* (O.Fr. aceointer; 
Pr. decoindar ; iitare, to make 
known, from L ad, —* = caynitus, known, 
froin cognascs, cognittemn, to know, same root 
as in know, can, ken, cunning, quaint, &.) 
1. To make known; to make fully or inti- 
mately known; to make familiar; aa, to 
doquaint one ‘aself with a subject; time ane 
circumstances may acquaint a man with 
many a strange experience. 

A man of sorrows, and acguainted with grief, 
Isa. lili, 
2. To inform; to communicate notice to; aA, 

a friend in the country aequaints me with 
his success: with is used Delors the subject 
of information, if a noun; of was formerly 
used, but is now obsolete or considered im- 
proper. 

But for some other reason, my grave sir, 
Which is not Gt you know, I no acgiarent 
My father of this business. Sack. 

SYN. To inform, apprise, disclose, communi- 
cate, Inake known. 

Aoquaintable (ak-kwant‘a-bl), a. Easy to 
be acquainted with; affable. Chancer. 

Acquaintance (ak-kwant’ans), n. 1, A state 
of acquainted, or of having more or 
less intimate knowledge: used with refer- 
ence both to persons and things. 

If there be mo great love in the beginning, yet 


heaven may decrease it upon better acguaintance, 
when we are marri Shak, 


Such — however, and firness for juilg- 
ment a¢ springs from special skill, and frown a familiar 
acguadatarce with the mechanical processes of cer- 
tain arts, te aed manufactures, will often be 
found in this class. Sur G. C, Lewis. 

2 A person known to one, especially a per- 
son with whom one is not on terms of great 
intimacy; as, he is not a friend, only an 
dequaintance. 

We see he is ashamed of his nearest aegaatntancer, 


Bovie. 
3%. The whole *4 of those with whom one is 
acquainted ; in this sense without a plural, 
the word being plural in meaning. {Todd 
suggests that aoyuaintance in this use is 
catachrestic for acquaintanta, on type of 
aceidence for accidenta.} 
Mine acquaintance are verily estranged from me. 
ob xix. 1% 
—To cultivate one’s acquaintance, to endea- 
vour to become intimate with a person.- - 





2. In bot. a genus of Brazilian plants, nat. 

order Aracem, with spots on ir stems | cotyledons or seed-lobea. In the natural 

like those of the reptiles so ayatem of Jussien the Acotyledones form a 
Acopt (a-kop’), ade. [Prefix a, on, and ros sg class which corresponds with tho Crypto- 

Atthe top. ‘Itstandsacop.” B. J gamis of Linnwua See CorTyLepon, 

Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; — pin; ndte, not, mbve; tabe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; ff, Sc. fey. 


ACQUAINTANCESHIP 


Acquaintance, Familiarity, ——— tll 
quaintance, knowledge arising from 

sional intercourse; familiarity, knowledge 
arising from frequent or daily intercourse; | 
intimacy, unreserved intercourse, inter- 
course of the closest possible kind, 


Nor was his matefance less with the famenee 
poets of his age, than with the noblemen and lacties. 


The aeftimacy between the father of Eugenio and 
weed a tender —— between his 
Sister Amelia. lawherearth. 


Syw. Familiarity, intimacy, —— 


Acquain‘ ee n. 
seumnusant? GW 

‘tant t — — n. A person 

whom one is acquainted. See Ac- 

QUAINTANCE, 3. 

Me and his readers are become old — tens. 


ted (ak-k station, od). P and a. 


ing acquaintance ; having per- 
“and 


ve 


sonal knowledge, — st — 


known; not new. ‘Things aeyuainted a 
familiar to us.” Shak, 


A (ak-kwant’ed-nes).n. State — 
of acquainted. [Rare] 
tofana (ak-wi t6-fa'na), mn. [It.) 
See AQUA TOPANA. 

— — We Atetia 
n OQuIRE, Ac- 

QUISTTION.) “at The act of acquiring; ac- 

airement. ‘Countries of new 


O.Fr. 


werd. — 
——— , property not ——— by inherit- 
Fm healing mens by erent or donation. 


— & pp. aequi- 
Acquiesce ppr. acguiescing. 
reat, to acqui 


be qui jes, rest; — 
—— hg or apparently satiati 


ieaoo, to 


a — —— and - F 
——— m jens opposition, — 
or —— as, to acquiesce in dis. 
penaations of Providence. 


They were compelled to ~ gles yg 

which they did not regard as fost. De Qrimeey, 

2 To be satisfied of the truth or correctness 

of something ; to rest convinced; as, to ac- 

quicece in an opinion. 
He that never compares his notions with those of 

others readily acguierces in his first thoaghts. 


Spectator, 
Sry. To concur, assent, agree, submit, con- 
Acquiescence (ak-kwi-ev’ens), n. ‘The act 
ce ens), nm. 
ef acquiescing or giving a quiet assent; a 
silent submission, or submission with ap- 
parent consent: distinguished from avowed 
iat shausnen at hand, and —— 
from op; or o iscon 5; a8, an 
— in the decisions of of a court, or 
in allotments of Providence. ‘Certain 
—— murmurs of acquiescence, Sir V. 


Asqulescency | (ak-kwi-es'ens-af), n. Same 
as Acquirsce 


Acquiaacent (+ ‘ak-kwi-es’ent), a, — 
‘ to submit; submis- 
22* oes ting. 


wa mind naturally 
acquicecent Johnson. 
Acquisscentiy (ak- — ent-li), adv, 
** 35 2 * {L.L. adquieto, 
to, and quietus, 
— aa ne —— — to compose; to 
set at ’ ‘Aequiet his mind from stir- 
Aoquirabit ity. — Cewiee ‘bil"I-ti), State 
- ‘a- n. 
of pron hewn Patey. 
— (ak-kwir'a-bl), Py . of 
uired. 
Acquire (ak-k 
ppr. aeqguiring. 
and quero, ao · 
quart Se See QUEST.) Bo.) To get or gan, the ob. 
being something is more or less 
Kerat the marc; an to epure le 
e a0 
habits, skill, dominion, &c. ; 
a 


temporary 
— by obtain, procure, —A 
(not aeqguire) a book on loan. 
teint is De thle mesa | 
acgrires his re) 
Sentation, as bie bets at law. * 





“ch alain: th, Sc. loeh: g, go; . Job; 


| 
"| 
— fh 
acquest.’ | Acq’ tare | 
) being 
aa equiro, 
Disposed 
acquisitive dispositio 
—*— 
ropensity 
phren. the 
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8¥N. To get, obtain, gain, attain, procure, 
win, earn, secure. 
(ak-kwird), p. and a. Gained; 
not originally conferred by nature; aa, 
=— natural and acquired; an acquired 


Acquirement (ak-kwir'ment), n. 1. The act 
of acquiring, or of making acquisition. 


Tt is vary diicale to lay down — — 
sent of & taste, 


2 That which is acquired; — tin 


this latter sense 
sition tonatural 
ae —— skill in — and 


genius a Lint or codons rot 
* ure. . homeo —— —* 
menta, * is, at manent — in the 


tion to material or exter- 

which are more usually 

—— but this distinction isnot 
rv 


irement is used in oppo- 
per or into — 


His wed resents 

enlarged by many ph Bn hob py perl 
Sir ¥. Hayward.) 
Syn. Attainment, acquisition, gain. 
sm * kwirér), n. A person who 


. Sir R Naunton, 
airy t (ak-kwi'ri), “ Acquirement. 
wireth more —* —* and Plo Weert 
aS 25— of it than cont 


it), a. Acquired; gained. 
ree — innate, and five aogui- 
site 


misition (ak-kwi-zi’shon), n. [L. aegri- 
sitio, from a 


acquimty 
QUIRE.) 1. The act of acquiring; as, a man 
ce * the acquisition of property 


The Cromwellians were induced to relinquish one- 
third of their acgwesitions, Macantay. 


—* (ak-kwiz'it-iv), a. 1. Acquired. 


ed a —* 
—R 


2 to make acquisitions; having 
& propensity to — property; as, an 
Acquisitively (sk-kwiz’it-iv-li), adv. In an 
acquisitive manner; by way 0 acquisition. 


ak - kwiz’ it-iv-nes 


OLOGY. 
Acquisitor(ak-kwizit-ér), n. One whomakes 


acquisitions. C. Richardson. 


m. See Ac- | 








[Rare.] 
tReet -kwist’), mn [See Acgurst. ] 


ist of true experience.’ atin: 
nit (kit, vt, pret, & Rds 


‘poe, aequiting —— — 
to set at rest wit 


to, ——“ oh ren ort 1 To release 
or ‘discharge from an obligation, accusation, 
guilt, censure, suspicion, or whatever is laid 
against or upon à person as a charge or 
duty; to set free; specifically, in law, to 

nounce not quilty; as, the jury a the 
grag we ita man of evil — 
it is followed a before the thing; 
aequit from * lete.—2.4 To make full 
payment for; to atone for. [Rare.] 

‘Till Efe to death acgeit my forced offence. SAat, 


% With the reflexive pronoun, (a) to clear 
one’s self. 
Pray God he may acgurt Adve (himself) of iciom t 


¢ * ag mye ‘ator ited — een 
e #0) " w 
battle: the erated himself 
indifferently. ~ Sys. To clear, discharge, 
release, set free, absolve, pardon, forgive. 
Acquit (ak-kwit’), pp. Acquitted, 
Ne do I wish 
Tobe acquit from my continual smart Spenser, 
Acquite (ak-kwit’), vt. To requite. 
Midst foes {as champion of the faith) he ment 
That palme or cypress should his paines acguite, 
are. 


Acquitment (ak-kwit’ment), n. The act of 
——— or state of being acquitted; ac- 
qnittal [Rare.} 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, hin; 


ACRE-SHOT 


ittal (ak-kwit'al > The act of ne. ne. 
quitting, or state of aoquitted; spe- 
cifteally, in law, (a) a 0d cial set! free 
or deliverance from the charge of an offence 
cing a verdict of not guilty. 

(3) Freedom from entries and molestations 
by. 1 — for services issuing out of 


S— — kwit'ans), m. 1. The act of 
aequitting or discharging from a debt or any 
other liability; the state of being so dis- 
charged. 


Now must your conscience my acgwitfamce seal Shad, 


2 The writing which is evidence of a dis- 
2* — in full, which bars a further 
mand 


You can produce acgutttances for such a sum. Shad, 


3.+ The act of clearing one’s self. * Being sus- 
pected and put for their a equittance to take 
the sacrament of the altar ** Taylor. 


+ (ak- kwit‘ans), v.t. To acquit. 


Your mere enforcement shall acgwéttance me 
From all the inpure blots and stains thereof, Skat. 


— t (o-kzis), t. (Fr. éeraser, to break, 
—— RE Be mpaired, aay credit 
aerased,’ 


(ak’ra-si, a-kra’si-a), n, 

intemperateness—a, priv., and 

fos, power.) Excess; surfeit; Intemper- 
ance; incontinence. 


Acraries, whether of the body or mind, occasion 
great uncasiness, Corniiar, 


root ag, ak, as in L. 
ago, ‘Yoel. — to drive, the word probably 
meaning originall the place to or over 
which cattle were driven; a pastare. Acorn 
is probably from this root, meaning origin- 
ploughed, of sowed fled, This signification 
* or sow ca 
ually lost + pot the acre was made 
ods ite measure of surface, which was fret 
done by an act 


2 A quantity of land, ———— 160 square 
rods or perches, or 4340 square This 
> the English statute or im acre which 
— over the United Kingdom and 

—* es and in the U — States, though 
Scotland and Ireland have respectively an 
acre of theirown, which isstill tosome extent 
used in measurements. The Scotch acre 
is than the English, as it contains 
6104°128 square yards, 48 Scotch acres being 

equal to 61 English acres. The Irish acre 
isaleo larger than the a may inasmuch as 
100 Irish acres are nearly — to 
162 English acres,—God's acre, God's field; 
the church-yard. 

I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which - 
The burial.ground Gea's acre! It is 


It consecrates each grave within its 
Ani tathess bella Serthe Regn dost 


Acreable (f’kiér-a-bl), a. According to the 
sore: measured or estimated in acres or by 
e acre. 


The acreadie produce of the two methods was 
nearly the same. Complete Farmer. 


Aareage (kts. n. The number of acres 
ina of land; acres taken collectively; 
as, 


e acreage of Britain. 


No coarse and blockish God of acreage 
Stands at thy gate for thee to grovel to, 7Teneyzver, 


Acred gee a, 


Y wkeraah, n. fA. Sax. a a 
field, and del, a division. See DEAL] Land 
in a common field, different parts of which 
are held A pata proprietors. [Provin- 
cial Engli 
Acre-fight (i (&’kér-fit), n. Laas, a fleld, and 
Jight.| A kind of duel in the open field 
formerly a by single combatants, 
English and Scotch, on the debatable land 
a pod * frontiers of their respective 


Acre-shot (A’kér-shot), mn. [Aere, a field, 


shot, rtion, reckoning. See Scot.) 
Bo — 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


ACRID 


Agrid (ak’rid), a. IL acer, aeris, acre, sharp; 
Fr. dere; root ae, (See ACID.) The termina- 
tion in this word may have arisen from a 
spurious form acridus perhaps used in mo- 
dern scientific Latin.] 1. Sharp or biting to 
the taste; pungent; bitter; as, acrid salts, — 


2 Severe; virulent; violent; stinging. ‘Acrid | 


temper.” Coteper. — dcrid substances are 
those which excite in the organs of taste a 
sensation of pungency and heat, and when 
applied to the skin irritate and inflame it.— 
Acrid — including those also called 
— and eacharotie, are those which irri- 
tate, corrode, or burn the —— nen they 

are applied, prod intense burning sen- 
sation, and aente n in the alimentary 
They include concentrated acids 

peon alkalies, —— of mereury, ar- 


Acrid’ (akrid), An acrid poison, ‘A 
porn exit 


See ACKIDIDR 
Acridian (a-krid‘i-an), n. One of the Acri- 


didm. 
Acridid~ (a-krid'i-dé), n, A family of or- 
thopterous insecta containing the grasshop- 


pers. All the ies of this faraily can leap, 
Acridity (a-krid‘i-ti), n. Same as Acridness, 
Acridness (ak’rid- nes), n The quality of 


being acrid or 
Acrimonious ak ot L Abound- 
ing in acrimony or acridness; acrid; bitter; 
corrosive. ‘If gall cannot be rendered ac: 
rimonious and bitter of itself" Harvey.— 
i ; eS ee a — 
ing: applied to language, temper, 
the like. ‘Acrimonious pom sedi al vee 
son, ‘An acrimonious conflict.” Macaulay. 
(The latter is now the commoner senae.] 
(ak-ri-mé‘ni-us-li), ade. In 
an acrimonious manner; sharply; bitterly; 


pungent! 
Aerimoniousness (ak-ri-mé‘ni-us-nes), n. 
— state or — of being acrimonious, 


mo-ni), mn. IL acrimonia, 
— oo see Actp), and 
affix monia.] 1. A quality of bodies which 


corrodes, dissolves, or destroys sinew, also, 
harshness or extreme bitterness of taste ; 5 
pungency. 


Those milks (im certain plants) have all an acrs- 
— vue ane weed EE Chey houle’ Be lent 


2. Fig. sharpness or severity of —— bit. 
ja od of expression proceeding fro! 

ill-nature, or petulance; pangency ; 
lence, ‘Aerimony and indignation. ‘South. 
—— * —** and 5 Bp. Hacket. 
— — ———— 


» the aoe —* the di 
* not necessarily imply ang tant ws 
temper, but may be due to a ecling of just 
indignation; harshness generally implies an 
undue measure of asperity; fartness ex- 
a comparativel shat degree of 
itterness, and usually also a cer- 
tain amount of wit. 
Din entes OF ae Mee On Guay OF mens exe Soeten 
The orators of the tion — oy 
him with great —““ arperily. —* 
My needſul seeming Aarshness, pasden it. 


Ten vier, 
The popular harangue, the ferf reply. Smarr. 
Acrisia (a-kris‘l-a), n [Gr, neg. prefix a 
and krivts, judgment.) A —— of is, 
ease in which no judgment can be formed, 
or in which an hee —— judgment must 


- —eãe si TS A ] [Rare.) 
‘ri- n ec ACRIZIA. 
1, Same as A 2, Injudiciousness, 


Acrita (ak’ri-ta),n. pl. (Gr. akritos, indis- 
cernible.] A name of the lower Radiata, 
now called Protozoa, having no distinct dis- 
cernible nervous system, = 

Acritan, Acrite (ak’ri-tan, rit), nm One 
of the Acrita, 

Acritical (a-krit‘ik-al), a, In med. (a) having 
no crisis; ag, an acritical abacesa. (5) Gtv- 
ing no indications of a crisis; as, acritical 


— ¢ (ak’ri-tfid), n. [See ACRID.] An 
acrid quality; bitterness to the taste; biting 


Acroatte {ak ro-atik), a, 


ereira. 
Acridii (a-krid’l-a, »-krid’i-l), n. pl. 


—— and 


Acrochordon 
akroa, high, extreme, and 
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taining to deep learning, and opposed to 
exoteric, Aristotle's lectures were of two 
kinds: aeroatic acroamatic,or esoteric, which 
were intended for hearing only and were 
not committed to oe Lay were deli- 
vered to a class of select iplea, who had 
been previously instructed in the elements 
of learning; and exoteric, which were deli- 
vered in public. The former respected be- 
ing, God, and nature; the principal subjects 


of the latter were logic, rhetoric, and policy. | 


We read no achroamatic lectures, ales, 


Asttotle was wont tn dizide hls lectures and read- 
ings into acreamatica! and exoterical. 


Acroamatics (ak’ré-a-mat"iks), n. ar ‘ae 


totle’s lectures on the more subtle parts of 

philosop! See ACROAMATIC. 

{Gr. akroatikos, 

=o earing, from akroaomai, to 
ad PE —* e as Acroamatic 


(whi 


| Acroatics Oo jak-r6-at/ike), n. pl. Same as Ac- 


roamatics. 


| Acrobat (ak’ré-bat), n. [Gr. akrobateé, to 


fo on tip-toe, to climb upwards — akros, 
igh, on the tip of anything, and baind, to 
dancer; also, one who prac- 
vaulting, or similar feats of per- 

lity, a8 tumbling, throwing somer- 


— ——— (Gr. akros, high, 


and baind, to go.) A subgenus of Petau- 
rus, a genns of marsupial animals, family 
Phalangistide, indigenous to Australia, con- 


D 





Opossum Mouse (dervdater pygrrarss), 


the opossum mouse (4, 
the amallest of the —— 
larger than a mouse, cad has a 


parachu 

yes n. pl. [Gr. akros, 
higheat, and karpos, fruit.) In bot. a divi- 
sion of the mosses containing the species in 
which the ca terminates the growth of 


a ary 

a ak ré-kirp’ns), a. Tn bot, ap 

+ umes hn nie of er pecan: 
e of a primary ; of or pertain- 
—— — 


is h 


The flower of mosses either terminates the growth 
ofa ome ter 


jacrocarpfous), or the flower is 
place at the end of an axis of the second of third 
— ———— Sacies, 


ak‘ré-s6-fal"ik).a. [Gr, akros, 


high, — 3 the head.} Inethn.a term 


the pyramidal or high-skulled 
whee ete of men, or to their skalls, 
Acroceraunian (sk’ré-sé-ra"ni-an), a. [Gr. 
akron, & summit, and keravnos, thunder] 
An epithet applied to certain mountains 
in the north of Epirus in —. Se 
project into ‘the Adriatic, and 
termed from being often struck with ig light. 
ning. Written also Akrokeraunian, 
The thunder-hills of fear, 
The acreceraunian mountains of old — 


(ak-r6-kord‘on), 3 (Gr. from 
a 
An exerescence on the akin, with a slender 


hase. 
(ak-ré-si'nus), » (Gr. 


Acrocinus akron, 
point, kined, I move.) A genus of longicorn 


coleopterous insects, family Cerambycide, 
80 called from having the spine on each side 
of the thorax movable. A. ye gy _ 
harlequin beetle of South America, is 

type. It is 2) inches long, with —— 6. 


and fore-legs alone 4 inches in length. 
Acrocomia —— a), m [Gr. akros, | 


extreme, and komé, a tuft.) 
mace, allied to the cocoa-palm. The spe- 
cies biclade some of the most majestic 


stem as thick as a man's body, and yields 





al), a. Tar. akros, extreme, and 7 
A genus of | 
tropical American plants, nat. order Pal- | 


—— (a-kron’ik-al-li), ade. 


on the top, and edous, edontes, atooth,) A 
term common to those lacertinn reptiles 
which have their teeth united at the top of 
the alveolar ridge. 


Acrodont (ak’ré-dont), a. Pertaining to or 


resembling the acrodonte; characterized by 
an arrangement of the teeth like that of the 


(See ACRODUNT. 
— 9 placoid fossil fishes, v } 


styled yt ‘wa beer large —— 


pearl in the cuit a oolite. 
(ak’ré-jen), n. (Gr. akros, . on 
Pp, and gennad, to uce.) L ae · 
ous plant. In bot. —— form 
vision of the Cryptogamia, nguished 
by the habits of growth — the mode of 
impregnation from the Thallogens. They 
have true stems with leaf archantis, (ex- 
235 and 


cepting the Riccias and 
the embryonic sac is impregnated by the 
— — gE They are Fiivided into two 
[a la (a) Those composed wholly of 
tissue, the charas, liverworts, and 
—— and @ Those in which vascular 
tissue is the ferns, horsetails, pill- 
worts, an club- monses — he age of acro- 
gens, in quel the carboniferous era, when 
acrogens were the characteristic vegetable 


| aerodonts. 
Acredus (ak’ré-dus), m. 


forms. 

Acrogenous (a-kroj'en-us), a. Increasing 
by growth A pa hea as the tree-ferns; 
pertaining to the acrogens. 

Acrognathus (a-krog’na-thus),n. (Gr.akros, 
and ph ty the jaw.) A genus ot 
fishes of the salmon , occurring 

in tl the lower yo a), [a 

Acrogra a-krog’ra-fi), 1. r. akros, 
high, an to write or engrave.) The 
art of producing designa in ef on metal 


or stone by etching, for the purpose of 
printing from them along with type, and 
thus superseding wood-engraving. 


Acroke,t a. Crooked; gwawerd. *The mat- 
Chaucer. 


ter is acroke.' Written also A- 
crooke, 


Acroleine (a-kroé'‘lé-in), ». [Gr. 
erica elses Mel “hae 
; ol 

talned P with th acid po- 


ALLYL. 


Acrolith (ak'ré-lith), n. [Gr. akros, high, 


In arch. and 
the extremi- 


extreme, and lithos, a stone. 
sculp. & ‘statue, of which on 
ties are stone, 


Acrolithan (a-kro‘lith-an), a Pertaining 


to an acrolith; formed like an acrolith; as, 
an aerolithan statue. 


— In t. 
cro: ¢ ‘mi-al), a. anat, relating 


to the 


Acromion (a- ——e— (Gr. akroe, hi 


extreme, and dmos, shoulder.) In eneat. { 

process of the spine of gh seapula which 

receives the extreme part of the clavicle, 

-_ ves attachment to part of the deltoid 
pezius muscles. 


i akron extreme, 


verse ends, 
Acro-narcotics (ak’ré-niir-kot"iks), ». pil. 
[Gr. akros, extreme, and EB. narcotics.) A 
division of poisons, chiefly of My oar 
origin, which irritate and inflame - 
mentary canal, and act on the brain and 
spinal cord, producing stupor, coma, para- 
lysis, and convulsions, Called also Narcotico- 
acrids or Narcotico-irritants. 
cal (a-kron’ik, a-kron’ik- 


Teen 
In astron. culminating at mid 
ay he sg yy yt po 
sets as the aun rises, and is, therefore, di- 
rectly opposite the sun: to cosmucal. 
— — also, though —2— Acronis, 





heat. [Rare. asmall round fruit, with a thin, sweetish, acron manner; so as to culminate at 
Acrity + (ak’ri-t!), n [L. aeritas, sharpness. astringent pulp, and a nut with a white midnight. A star is said to rise and set 

See ACRID, &e. —— egy keen severity: edible kernel. See MACAW-TREE. ' covenneaily when it rises as the sun sets, 

strictness, ‘ — —— pradence, and jum (ak-ré-dak’til-um), n. —* and sete as the sun rises, 

severity of judgment.’ Bacon. akros, a uppermost, and da Acropetal (ak’ré-pet-al), a. [Gr. having a 

matical (ak’rd-a-mat’’- digit} upper surface of each digit in and petalon, a leaf} In —*8* havi 
ik, ak’ré-a-mat"ik-al), a. (Gr. akroamatikos, origin successively nearer the top 
from akroaemai, to .] Abstruse; per-  Acrodont (ak’ré-dont),n. (Gr. akros, high, axis, as leaves. 
Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; , 8c. abune; F, Se. fey. 
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——— — 
an loo a 
surface of the whole Tout. _ 


and when corn 
germinates; also the tary stem or 
first leaf which appears in malted grain; 
the developed plumule of the seed. 

(ak’ré-spird), a. Having or ex- 
hi the ; especially, in malt- 
making, a term applied to the grains of bar- 
ley which have sp so far as to exhibit 
the blade or plumule end, the root orradicle 


alse img. 

a-kro‘apér-us), a. (Gr. akros, 
* Strmmit, ani seed.] A term apel- 
lative of one of the two modes in which 
fruit is formed in fungi In this method 
the spores are naked and uced at the 
tips of cells. For the other method see 


athwart; quite over; as, a bridge is 
acrost @ river.—2 Intersecting; passing 
Se eee 


another. 
Across (a-kros’), ade. 1. From one side to 
another; crosswise. 


¥ With Arms cress, 


He stood, reflecting on his country's loss. Dryden. 
2 Adversel: ; contrarily. ‘Things go across.’ 
‘ 3.4 Used as a kind of ex- 
a sally of wit miscarried, 
in allusion to failure when jousting, as at 
‘Good faith, aerose!" Shak. 


spear by a 
by the boty of the adversary, instead of by 
the push of the point. 

One said he brute across. Sir P. Sidney. 


Acrostic (a-kros’tik), n. [Gr, akrostichion, 
—akros, extreme, and stichos, 


over the letters the alphabet in their 
order. Twelve of the ms are of this 
character, of which exix. is the best 


: acrostic verses. 

Acrostically (a-kros‘tik-al-li), adv. In the 
manner of an acrostic. 

Acrotarsium (ak-ré-tir’si-um), n. [Gr. akros, 
highest, and tarsos, tarsus, sole of the foot ) 
In anat. the upper surface of the tarsus. 
See TARSUS. 

Acroteleutic (ak’rd-tel-i"tik), a. (Gr. akros, 
extreme, and teleuté, end.) Heeles. an ap- 
pellation given to anything added to the 
end of a or hymn, as a doxology. 

Acroter (ak’ro-tér),n. Same as Acroterium. 

Acroterial (ak-ré-té’ri 
the acroterium,; as, ornaments. 

Acroterium (ak-ré-té’ri-um), n. pl. Acro- 





AAA, Actoteria. 
teria (ak-r6-té’ri-a). [Gr. akrotérion, a sum- 
‘ from akros, highest. 


mit, apex, 


acro ornaments. —2. In anat. an ¢x- 
tremity of the human body, as a hand,a 
foot, &c. 
Acro (ak-ré-thal'li-ji’né), n. pl. 


Acrothymion 
akros, extreme, and 


actions corre! dent to; to fulfil; as, he 
has acted up to his engagement or his advan- 
Act (akt), vt. 1. To transact; to do or per- 


Act (akt),. 1. That which is being done 


a@ Pertaining to | 





an ornament, the apex or angles of a pedi- 
ment, The term is generally restricted to 
the small pedestals p' on the apex and 
angles of a pediment for the support of 
statues or other ornaments. It is also used 
to denote the pinnacles or other ornaments 
on the horizontal copings or pets of 
—— — and which are some called 


Gr. akros, extreme, thallos, a thallus or 

ond, and gennad, to uee.}] In bot. a 
term for cryptogamic plants which increase 
only at the top, and have thalli in place of 


leaves. 

(ak-r-thim’i-on), n. (Gr. 
thyme.] In 
med. a rugose wart, with a narrow basis and 
broad top, compared by Celsus to the flower 
of thyme. Called also Th: 





ua, 
Acrotic (a-krot'ik), a. [L. — from 


Gr. akros, extreme.] Belonging to or affect- 
ing external surfaces; as, acrotic diseases. 
(a-krot’é6-mus), @. [Gr. akroa, 


Acrotomous 
\ extreme, and tomos,a cutting.) In mineral. 


having a cleavage parallel to the top or 
base. 


Acrylic (a-kril'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 


acrolein.—A te acid (C. an agree- 
rod WD be okiae. 


ably qui 
tion —— ein. is acid is monobasic, 
and its salts are very soluble in water. 


Act (akt),©.i [L. ago, actum, to exert power, 


to put in motion, to do; Gr. agé, to lead; 
allied to Icel. aka, to drive, and probably 
to E. aere (which see).] 1. To exert power; 
to produce effects; as, the stomach acts upon 
food; the will acts upon the body in produc- 
ing motion. 

How body acts upon the impassive mind, Garth. 


2. To be in action or motion; to carry into 
— a purpose or determination of the 


He hangs between in doubt to act or rest. Pope. 


3. To behave, demean, or conduct one's 
self, as in morals, private duties, or public 
offices, 
He ost lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

BP. F. Bailey. 
4. To perform, as an actor; to represent a 
character; to feign; as, he acta very well; 
he fs only acting..—To act to, to equal in 
action; to ‘orm an action or series of 


form. 
Thow wast a spirit too delicate 

To aet her carthy and abhorr'd commands. Shas. 

Ind dath b procuring good habi 
and facility of actly Gings topehens — te a 

rom, 

2 "a ter * © perform *2 
on the s : play; hence, to feign or 
counterfeit ; as, to act Macbeth; to act the 
same part nightly. ‘With acted fear the 
villain thus pursued.’ Dryden.—3. To per- 
form the office of; to assume the character 
of; as, to act the hero,—4.{ To put inaction; 
to actuate. 





Most people in the wodd are acta? by levity and 
hameur, . od ‘South. 


Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul, Foge. 


or which has been done; the exertion of 
wer; the effect of which power exerted is 
e@ cause; as, the act of a or receiving; 

adeed. In this sense it denotes an opera- 

tion of the mind as well aa of the body. 
Titustriows acts high raptures do infuse, Waller. 


—In the act, in the actual performance or 
commission: said especially of persons who 
are caught when engaged in some miadeed. 
This woman was taken ¢# fAe very act, Jn, vill, 4, 
—In act ay peaperse or ready to; on the 
very —— mplying a certain bodily dis- 
position or posture; as, in act to strike. 
Sathering his flowing he ed to stand 
* pe pete and gra I wretched his “aed. 


2 A state of reality or real existence, an oy 





posed to a possibility; actuality, 
The seeds of plants are not at Geet in act, but in | 


liny, what afterwards grow to be. 
possibilty, they gro * 


or division of a play performed i 
without interruption, in which a definite 
and coherent portion of the plot is repre- | Actiniadss 

} LInarck. | sented; generally subdivided into smaller of Corlenterata, be 


3. A part 


portions, called scenes. — 4. The result of 
public deliberation, or the decision of a 
rince, legislative body, counctl, court of 
Fastice, or magistrate; a decree, edict, law, 
statute, judgment, resolve, award, determi- 
nation; as, an act of parliament; an eect of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land.—6. In Kngli — * a thesis 
maintained in public by a candidate for a 
degree, or to show the proficiency of a 
student. At Oxford, the occasion when 
masters and doctors complete their degrees 
— Or deed ts wriling, eurvane to pruvo 
ment or ing, prove 
the truth of some bargain or transaction ; 
as, I deliver this as my act and deed.—Act 
of bankruptcy. See under BANKRUPTCY. — 
Act of faith, auto de {4 (which see). —Act 
God, in law, an accident or event whic’ 
takes place without human intervention, 
and is beyond man’s control, as the conse- 
quences arising from storms, lightning, &c. 
and which no party is bound to make good 
to another, independently of special con- 
tract.—Act of grace, a term sometimes ap- 
plied to general pardons at the beginning 
of a new reign, &c.—Act of indemnity. See 
IxnpEmnNity,—Act of Parliament. See Par- 
LIAMENT. — Act of sederunt, an ordinance 
of the Court of Session under authority of 
an act of the Scottish Parliament passed in 
1440, by which the judges are empowered 
to make such statutes as be n 


ecessary 
for expediting justice,—A Act. See 
ACTION. 


Acta (ak‘ta), n. {L.] 1. Acts.—2 Spe- 
—— ed in a legal or ecclesi- 
astical court. —- Acta Sanctorum, the Acts 


of the Saints, the name sometimes applied 
to all collections of accounts of ancient 


of ——, ee and not ape mes y 

ions intervals, 

a carried Sn te anlar of the cal- 
endar, 

Actma (ak-té’a),n. IL actera, herb-christo- 
pher,Gr, akté,aktea,the elder, from the leaves 
resembling those of the elder.) A us 
of plants, nat. order Ranunculacem, found 
Th speci ty —— —* ones 

je es are nauseous an 
deleterious properties, Two American A 
cles are considered to be a remedy for the 
bite of the rattlesnake—hence called rattle- 
snake herbs. A. anaes is called in England 
an 


herb-ch bane-berry. 

Actian (ak’shi-an), a. Relating to Actium, 
a town and promontory of rus; as, Ac- 
tian games, which were tuted by Au- 

us to celebrate his naval victory over 
nthony, near that town, Sept. 2, B.c. 81. 
They were celebrated every five years. 
Hence, Actian years, reckoned from that 


era. 

(ak-tin-en‘ki-ma), n. [Gr. 
aktis, aktinos, a ray, and enchyma, info- 
sion. } The radiated cellular tissue of some 
—— —— —— U⸗ssue. sale 

Acting z), p. and a, Performing duty, 
service, or func’ ; often applied to one 
who does the real work of an office for a 
nominal or honorary holder of the post; one 
who does interim duty for a superior in the 


case of the ‘8 absence or decease, 

The day after Captain Kearney’s decease, his 

acting saccetor wae his appearance aboard ° 
arryat, 


Actinia (ak-tin'l-a),n. A genus of zoophytes, 
belonging to the Radiata of Cuvier, regarded 
as the type of the class Actinozoa, enb-king- 
dom Colenterata, in modern classification. 
The body is cylindrical, and is attached by 
one extremity, the mouth occupying the 


middle of the upper or free ity. Ten- 
tacles, dieposed” Tn 


n concentric circles, sur- 
round the mouth, which, when spread, re- 
semble the petals of a flower; w the 

lar name animal.dowers, sea-anemones 
Ferich see) They are not perfectly radial 
in symmetry, the common polyp of the sea- 
aa ies slightly ell —* aes 
ellip jong 

axis being marked by a tubercle at cither 
end; the animal thus presents a faint but 
well-marked indication of bilateral symme- 
. They move —— contracting 
and expanding their base, and by their ten- 
tacles. The species are often of brilliant 
colours, and many of them are eaten. See 


ACTINOZOA. 
(ak -tin-Fa-dé), n. A fami 
longing to the order Hi 





ch, chain; th, Se. lock; g,g0; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,—See KRY. 


ACTINIC 


anthoida, of which the genus Actinia is the | 
—e— 1. Pertaining to a 
S a ei 
ically, pertaining to the — i 
the sun.—2. In photog. applied to a — 
sampened lens when the real image which | 
it gives upon the screen is such that a Jarge 
number of those coloured rays which exert 
—— action upon the substances com- 
posing the sensitive tablet are combined 
with sufficient of the lominous rays to ren- 
der the image visible. See ACTINISM. | 
(ak-tin‘i-form), a. (Gr. aktis, 
aktinos, a ray, and L. forma, form.] Having 
a radiated form. | 
Actinism (ak'tin-izm), n. (Gr. aktis, aktinos, 
L The radiation of heat or Hght; | 
natural which 


* 


a ag age w |, 28 BOUT otography, 
produces chemical —— and decom- 
— A ray, when hg nae gig! re- 

on through a prism, is fo 
_ three properties, viz. the inninewa than 


sgl 5 the chemical or actini ie 
on —— ter oe at ro ends 
or ion 


= pnt —— the violet 
and extends ‘ogi way beyond the visible 


—— (ak' tin· pay Koy n [Gr. 


— fruit. } A 
gens of pope ned A ; star. 
it. A. Damasonium is a British plant, | 


growing In ditches and pools, mostly in a 


gravelly soil. 
Version Toate Bad n. 
Chemistry in its relation to aetiniam. 


ACTINISM, 

Actinograph (ak-tin’ n, [Gr. aktia, 
aktinos, a ray, and graphd, to write.) An in- 
strument for measuring and tering the 
variations of actinic orchemical influence in 
the solarrays,the intensity of which bears no 
direct relation to the quantity of light, but 
varies at different periods of * 33 and _- 


the year. There are several f 
instrument, all of them de ow cu te 
— principle, namely, the d of the 


effect of the chemical rays al- 
—* to fall on a sensitive piece of paper 


for a given time, 
— — (Gr. abti⸗, aktinos, 
enens, } Resembling a 


a ray, and ecidos, 
or rays; radiated. 
dita; -oid-a), n pl A clase of 
the same with Actinozoa 
(which ose 
Actinolite Yak: tin’d-lit), m. (Gr. aktis, akti- 
—— *33 astone.) A mineral, | | 
called Werner strahiatein consisting 
nearl ated to hornblende, an 
chi of silica, calcium, —— — 
iron. —Actinolite achist, a 


consisting at ae of ‘ot gctinolite wi with an —* 


Sa tnt a. Like or per- 


taining oy Ct ite, 
actinol 
Actinometer (ak-tin-om’et-ér), n. (Gr. ak- 


instruments have been invented based upon 
the production of certain chemical reac- 
tions by means of the chemical rays. 
(ak-tin'd-met"rik), a4. Of or 
bel to the actinometer, or the mea- 
surement of the chemical action of the sun's 


Actinosoms — — and ma, boty | [Gr. aktis, 


A term | 


to te th of 
— ether this ibe — (a⸗ 
he ——— or composed of several 


zobids F ped in most corals) 

Actinote (ak’ tin-dt), mn (Gr. aktis, aktinos, | 

a & ray.) ] radiated mineral, consisting of 
icate of calcium and magnesium. 





— (ak-tin’6-28"a), n. pl. (Gr. aktis, 
aktinos, a ray, and zdon, an ani ] Acinss 
of radiated, soft marine embrac- 


* the sea-anemones, corals, ede. in 
ch the stomach acts also asa fang, and is 
sepa chambers by parti 
— — — 
on a pol some adhere , 

ra some are free. All have beautifully 
rayed tentacula around the mouth, 


= 
A 
5 
— 
ai 

















genera, as Actinia, no remote resemblance | 
to some of our finest composite flowers. | 


| of the piece depends; the main sub 


by te the space it runs leat action a 
| — e for a law of motion which he auasel- 
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i uced by 6 thrown out 
. by gemmutles or buds devel- 

— the base of their disk, and by divi- 
jon, each separated part becoming a com- 
plete animal. They onthe that strange © 





generative omenon known as meta- 
genesis or alternation of tion. They, 
with the Hydrozoa, constitute the sub-king- 


dom Ccelenterata. 

ak-tin’s-z6"on),n. [See AcTINO- | 
04.] An individual member of the Actino- 
zoa, whether simple or compound. 


Action (ak’ahon), » IL actio. See Act] 


1. The state or manner of acting or being 
active, as opposed to rest; activity; active 
exertion; manifested in outward acts; 
bustle or traffic of life; as, a man of action. | 
‘A life of civic action." Tennyson. 

It ts mecessary to that —2*82* of which our 


resent state is capable that the mind and bate 
Should both be kept in action, —* 


— myself must mix with action lest I wither by de 


Tewnyeon. 
2 An act or thing done; a deed; an exploit; 


a feat; specifically, in ethies, any result of 
activity as proceeding from a 
moral agen 


The Lord is God of knowledge, and by him ac 
tions are weighe s Sams. ii. 3. 
& The exertion of power oF force by one 
thing on another; agency; operation; im- 
pulse; as, the action of wind upon a ship's 
sails. —4. In poetry and the drama, the con- 
nected series of events on which the 55 
ect or 
fable as distinguished from an incidental 
action or episode.~ The unity of action is 
regarded as one of the dramatic unities. 
This action should have three qualifications: first, 
it showk! be one active ; ** it should be an 
entire action; and thisdly, it shold be a 
tion, Addizat, 
os ms rhet. gesture or gesticulation ; the ¢ ex- 
al deportment of the speaker, or the 
ation of his attitude, volee, ges- 
tures, and countenance to the subject, or to 
the thoughts and feelings of the mind. 
Suit the action to the word, the word —— 
2. 
6. In physiol. any one of the active processes 
golng on in an organized body; some mani- 
n of vital activity; the performance 
of a function; as, the action of the stomach 
or the gastric pave oe ee food; a morbid 
action of the these actions 
some are —— — ag voluntary, as the 
contractions of the voluntary muscles; in- 
voluntary, aa those of the lungs and heart; 
—— as those of respiration deglutition, 
s reflex, which doubtless Include most 
———— — but correspond also to 
those formed by voluntary muscles under 
—2—— uenee of uli which do not reach 
the consciousness,—7, In lai, (a) a suit or 
process, which a demand is made of a 
right; a — intr ego Ac- 


tions are real, ——— ; real, or 
Jeudal, when the fre al ge ei claims a title 


—— when a man de- 

mands a debt, personal uty, or damages in 
lieu of it, or —— for an injury to 
perzon or y¥; and mized, when real 
estate is demanded, with damages for a 
wrong sustained. Actions are also civil or 
= — —— 
o vate persons, recover de or 
; penal, when instituted to recover 
orght of bringing & 

o 


t ace 


A share cn 
Se ee 8; in 
the plural, ——— Inge i d seulp. 
(a) tude or posi é@ several 
parts of the body, as ex ton of th the 
sions or emotions by which it is —— 
) The effect of a figure or figures actin 





A subject principal event —— 
forms the subject of a picture or 
lief. —10. Bat fight; engagement * 


tween troops, whether on land or water. 
low seep spenttemnens Kee yom Sent Se Gls caer? 


11. The mechanism of a pianoforte, o | 
or other compound instrument of the same 
kind, — 12. movement or works of a 
watch or clock.—13. In the ma 

ral movements of the limbs and 

horse of fine action, ntity of sein, nin 
the mass of a body 





ates thus:—‘In a system of moving bodies, 


irs sumn of the products of the santos af 


the —— the in of the ucts 
of the velocities, a —— of the 
spaces over is cons yamaximum 
or —— "Action, Act. In many cases 


action and act are synonymous, but some 
distinction between them is observable. 
Action seems to have more relation to the 
power that acts, and its operation and pro- 
cess of acting; and act more relation to the 
effect or operation complete. Action is also 
more generally used for ordinary transac- 
tions, and act for such as are remarkable 
or dignified; as, all our actions should be 
png by prudence; a prince is distin- 
acts of heroism or humanity. 
wet is individual, but we speak of a course 
of action, (ak’nh bn), 
Actionable on-- a. Furnishing 
= for an action at law; characterized 
ething for which an action at law 
——— aa, to call a man a thief 
is actionable. 


Actionably (ak’shon-a-bli), adv, In an ac- 
tionable manner; in a manner that may 


bject to 
voto gg ra (ak’shon-a-ri, ak’- 


, Actionist 
shon-ist), nA proprietor of stock in a 
joint-stock company; one who owns actions 
or shares of stock, [Rare. 


oy be 


shane of by the sword: a term ee 
‘A lily-livered, action- 
Aqtiowst (ak’shus), a A 


vit 
Actitation (a (ak- ny = [L. actito, 
actitatum, to act or pl frequently, only 
spoken of lawauita and dramas; double 


— actum, to act. Frequent 
specifically, the deba' of law- 


Activate —XRXX et. To make active; 
intensify. 
eo and ice, cially and their 
cold activated by nitre of ale, 


turn water to ice, 
and that in a few hours. Bacon 


Active (ak'tiv),a, II. actieus; Fr. actif, ac- 
tive. See Act.) L Having the power or 
eres — of = having the property of 
causing change or communicating action or 

motion; having the power to exert an Infin- 

ence; a8, attraction is an active — 5* the 
active powers of the mind: 2 eppomed to 

ive.—2, pation to power of quick m n, 


move with speed; nimble; 
animal. 


* pare business r and 
assiduity: opposed to dull, slow, or indolent; 
aa, an active officer. It is also opposed to 
sedentary; aa, an active life. Hence—4. In 
com. indicating much business; as, an actire 
demand for fron; freights are a ve.—5. In 
— state of action, operation, or — ac 


tually proceeding; accompanied b overt 
action: it tS dernunt or swapented.. 


op: 
‘Active Am⸗ Motley. 
The world hath had in these men fresh pce 
how dangerous such * errors are, woker. 
6& In med. applied to certain medicines 
which Ser ike eas oa ml notable 
body; also, to the method of 
—e in which active remedies are 
used. -—-7. Requiring action or exertion; 
practical; —— producing real effects: 
tive; as, the active duties 
le. —8. —— (a) ‘with some grammeari- 
ans, oxpresaing action; as, an active verb. 
Active verbs are subdivided into two classes, 


Active capital or wealth, money or —— 


that may readily be converted into money, 
and in commerce or other employment 
for t.— Active commerce, the commerce 
in w a nation carries its own and fi 


‘oreign 
commodities in its own ships, or which is 
distinguish by its own citizens, as contra- 

ished from pasvive, in which the 

uctions of one country are tran: 
the Biers of another. —Active or li 

Sorece, in physics, same as Vis viva(which see 
— Active symptoms, in pathol, symptoms of 
—— xxx. = Sprig uy —* 
ous, lively, sp » promp 
industri pecegpatlen th 





Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mõ, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ii, Se. abune; =f, Se. fey. 
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Active t (ak’tiv), n. That which is active. | Actualization (ak’ti-al-iz-i’shon), n. A 


it is well Emowe, both to reason aad experience, 
every actin worcheth on bis passive. Crancer, 

Actively (ak’tiv-ID, adv, In an active man- 
ner; by action; in a state of action; nimbly; 
briskly; energetically; also in an active sig- 
ification; as, a word is used acticely. 


Activement t —— mn Business; 


employment. Sp. Reynolds. 
veness (ak’tly-nes, wn. The quality of 

belng active; the poly of acting; nimble- 
ness; quickness of motion: less used than 
activity. _ z 

What strange Itty and actreewere do aur com- 
mon tumblers +. - 4 on the rope attain to. 

Sp. Wtine. 


Aahivity (ak-tivt-tf), n The state or qua- 
lity of being active; the active faculty; ac- 
tive force, or a spocific exertion thereof; 
mimbleness; agility; briskneas; also, the 
habit of diligent and vigorous pursuit of 
business; as,a man of activity. It is applied 
to méorthings. ‘All those activities, 
ily and mental, which constitute our 
ordinary idea of life.’ H. Spencer. 
Salt put to tee increaseth the actinity of cold. Rareer. 


Actless (akt'les), a. Without action or 
it. . indigested 


leather, quilted, worn under the hal 
or coat of mail to save the body from 
broises, and sometimes worn alone like a 
bnffeoat; the coat of mail ttself. ‘ His acton 
it was all of black.’ Perey Relig. 
Yet was his helmet hack’d and hew’d, 
is acten pierced and tore, Sir i’. Scott. 
Written also Acketon, Acqueton, Haequeton, 
See GAMBESON. 
Actor (ak’tér), n. 1. One that acts or per- 
forms; specifically, one that represents a 
character or acts a ina play; a stage- 
player.—2 In daw, (a) an advocate or proc- 
tor in efvil courts or causes, (5) A plaintilt. 
{In this sense properly a Latin word. ] 
Actress (ak'tres),n. A female who acts or 


performs an . 
Virgil bes, indeed, admitted Fame as an actress in 
the Eacid. —XR& 


Specifically, a female who represents or acts 
a partina lay. {Is explanation —— 
oua passages in our old plays, ri) 
served that actresses were not Introduced 
ing homie pare ems pecioaad Eos 
© parts were ormed by boys, 

‘The king, one night, was impatient to hare 

play begin. * Sire,‘ said Davenant, ‘they 
are shaving the queea.’’ Memoirs of Count 
de Gramsivnt. } 

Acts of the Apostles. One of the books 
of the New Testament, the authorship of 
which is commonly ascribed to St. Luke. It 
begina with the ascension of Christ, and 
gives an account of the early spread of the 
gospel, and more capevialiy of the part 
Ly soy therein by St. Pant, little being said 
of the other apostles except St. Peter. The 
narrative comes down to 62 A.D. 

Actual (ok’ti-al),@. 1. Acting or exiatin 
really and objectively; existing in act; real, 
effectively operative; effectual: opposed to 
virtual, potential, nominal, sperulatias. 

The a¢fua! cautery, or the burning the boty by a 
red-hot iron, is opposed to the airiwal cautery, vehikch 
produces the same effoct, in a different way, by means 
of caustics and escharotica. Crarishand, 











So Aeneas was a cobbler, even when not at work, | 


that is, he was a cobbler fotestied; whereas, when 
busy in bis booth, be was a cobbler accrued, 
Sir i. Hamilton, 
Peter the Great, introducing new offices, nominated 
the eldest Boyars, or those of the first class acfnal 
privy-councillors; and these of the second clas 
— — Srougham, 
of 


he that but conceives a crime in thoaghs ; 


Contracts the danger of an actwel fault. 


2 Now existi 
ition of affairs. —3.¢ Active, ‘ Beside 
r walking and other actual performances.’ 
* — wenn — whey pore 
»y a person himself, in oppa nm to origi- 
wad A a inherited from Py 
Actuality (ak-ta-al’l-ti), a. 1, The state of 
he! actual, as opposed to potentiality ; 
reality, as opposed to ideality, 
tt will be found that Pope himself hag no small 
peetion of this actuatiry relation—this nudity of 
description, and peetry withour an — 


va 
& That in which anything is realized. 
Nature aod reli : are —— 5 
colency aac ness are its great enceartneets ; 
2 ———— ———— that ts, the bitithes 
aad circumstances converse, are the determi- 
Sations and actundsties of it. Fer. Tayler. 


j, job; 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 


Vou. I. 





making real or actual; the reducing of an 
idea to a state of actuality or realness; the 


state of being made actual. ‘He (Aristotle 
seeks the idea only in its actwalization. 
J. M. Seelye. 


Actualize (ak’ti-al-iz), 7.4. To make actual. 
(ak’ti-al-li), adv, 1. In fact; really; 
in trath.—2. With outward and active mani- 
festation. 
of —X sex, yet never did J know 
Any t yet w actuedy did shew 
Such rules for pasience, such an cusy way, Deer. 


Actualnesa (ak’ti-al-nes), ». The quality 


of — actual. [Rare] 
{ak-ta-#’ri-al), a, Of or pertain- 
ing to an actuary or actuaries, or to the 


business of an actuary; as, the Actuarial 
Soclety of Edinburgh. 

Actuary (ak’tf-a-ri), n. II. actuarius, a 
clerk, a registrar.) 1. A trar or clerk : 
a term of the civil law, and used original 
in courta of civil law jurisdiction; specifi- 
cally, (@) a clerk that registers the acts and 
constitutions of the lower house of convo- 
cation. (5) An officer appointed to keep 
savings-banks' accounts,—2 An official In a 
joint-stock company, particularly an insur- 
ance company, whose duty it is to make the 
necessary computations required in the 
business, and generally to advise on all 
questions relating to statistics and finance ; 
a person skilled in the doctrine of life an- 





nuities and insurances, who is in the habit | 


of giving opinions upon cases of annuities, 
reversions, &c. 

Actuate (ak’ti-at), v.¢. pret, & pp, actuated; 
ppr. actuating. [Frofn act.] 1. To put into 
action; to move or Incite to action; as, men 
are actuated by motives or passions, 

Men of the est abliities are most fred with 


ambition; acd, om the contrary, mean and marrow 
mines are the least actuated by Addison, 


2.¢ To invigorate; to develop; to strengthen: 
said of inanimate objects, 

The light made by this animal depends spon a 
living spirit, and seems by some vital irradiation to 
be actuated into this lustre. Siw T nee, 
&+ To carry out; to execute; to 
‘To actuate what you command.’ 


orm. 
Jer. 


Taylor. 
Actuate (ak’ed-it), @. Put into action, ; 
South, [ 


Actuation (ak-ti-i’shon), ». The state of 

being pat in action; effectual operation. 

I have presepposed all thiry istinet ft 
to have fae —— ot —— : him, oa 
consequently to be posterior not only to the motion, 
bug the actuation of his will. 2p. Poarten, 

Actuator (ak'tii-At-ér), n. One who actuates 
or puts in action, 

Actuose (ak’th-ds), @. Having the power 
of action; having strong powers of action. 
Bailey. (Rare.] ⸗ 

Actuosity (ak-ti-os'i-ti), n. Rare.] 1. Power 
or state of action.—2. In metaph. a state of 
activity which is complete in itself without 
leading to any result which must be re- 

as its completion. ‘That actwostty 
nm which the action and its completion co- 
incide, as to think, to see.’ J, Hutchison 


ring. 
Agkeret {ak’tir), a. Action; performance. 
ak, 
Actus (ak’tus), wn. (L.) In law, a road for 
rs riding or driving; a highway. 


Rare. 
Acnate t (ok’i-at), ¢.¢. pret. & pp. acuated; 
pr. deuating, [L. aewo, to sharpen. See 
AcIpD.] To sharpen ; to make pungent or 
corrosive. 
Immoderate feeding uy 


besching with strong » 
the blood, * Harvey, 


Acuate t (ak’i-it), a. Sharpened; pointed. 
Ashmole. 


pickled meats, and de- 


; Present; as, In the actual Acuition t (ok-d-l’shon), [Prom L. aewo, 


arpen.} The sharpening of medicines 
to increase thelr effect, as by the addition 
of a mineral acid to a vegetable acid, 

ty? (ak07-ti), a. Sharpness. ‘The 
aenity or bluntness of the pin that bears 
the card.’ Perkins, 

Aculeata (a-ki'lé-i"ta), n, [See ACULEATE.] 
Sting-bearers, a name sometimes given to 
a group of hymenopterous insects, in which 
the abdomen of the females and neuters is 


armed with a sting, consisting of two fine | 


spicule, with reverted barbs, connected 
with a poison reservoir, It Includes bees 
and wasps. 

Aculeate, Aculeated (a-kfi'lé.it, a-ki'lé- 
ft-ed), a. [L. aewlews, a spine, a prickle, 
dim, of acus, a needle, See Actp.] 1. In 
fi, Fr. tow: 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


ines, do inflame and acute | 








te (a-kii'lé-At), n. A hymenopterous 
insect, one of the Aculenta, 

Aculeate (a-kil'lé-at), v.t. pret. & pp. aewle- 
ated; ppr, aevleating. To make pointed; 


to sh m. (Rare) 
Aculetform {a-k@'lé-1-form),@. Forme: ke 


a prickle. 
te (a-kO'1é-4-lat), a. In dot, having 


small prickles or a? points. Gray. 

Aculeous (a-kfi’lé-us), a In bot. , ae 
prickles; aculeate; thorny. Sir T. Browne. 
3 OP ite boo ec bara ö Aculet —— 

n bot, a 4 , €O) waar, 
or cellular process of the peer sioner or bark 
of plants; a prickle. 

Acumen —— —* IL ** for 
acuo, to sharpen.j Quickness of perception; 
the faculty of nice discrimination; mental 
acuteness or penetration; keenness of in- 
sight, ‘His learning, above all kings chr..- 
tened, his aewmen, his judgment, meLa- 
ory.” Sir BE. Cote, 

Acuminate(a-ki‘min-it),«. IL acuminatus, 

sharpened, from acumen. | 

. grein cifically, 
* n a a long ta 

J Ing termination: spatial 60 

leaves, When the narrow- 

takes place at the base 

it Is ao expressed, ¢.g. acw- 

minate at the base; when 

used without any limita- 

tion it always refers to the 
apex of the leaf. 

Acuminate (a-ki’min-dt), 

To render sharp or 
*To aewminate de- 
spair.” r. (Rare. 

Acuminate/ (a-ki'min-at), 
vi To taper to a point; to 
rise like a cone. 

the bishops)... acwerfnefing sill bh r 
and er ing cone of prelaty, bustead of healing 
up the gashes of the church... fal to gore ome 
another with their sharp spires, for upper places amd 
precedence, Miltacs, 

Acuminated (a-ki'min-it-ed), a. Sharpened 
to a point; acuminate. 

This is not acwmtnated and pointed, as in the rest, 
bet seemeth, aa it were, cut off. Str T. Arowwme. 
Acumination (a-ki‘min-a"shon), n. 1. Act 
of acuminating, or state of being acumi- 
nated; sharpening; termination in a sharp 
point.—2 Something with a sharp polnt; o 

pointed extremity. 

The thors .. , did also pierce his ten- 
ternples to a multiplicity of pains, by 
their numerous armerinations, Sp. Perr son, 

3 Acutenvas of intellect. [Rare.] 

Wits, which erect and inscribe, with notable zen! 
aed achanrtmation, thelr memorials in every mind 
they mect with. Weaterkowse. 

Acuminose, Acuminous (a-ki‘min-és, a- 
ki’min-us), @. In dof. having a sharp or 
tapering polnt, [Rare.] 

on (ak-Q-pre‘shon), mn. Acupres- 

sure (which see 
(ak-fi-pre’shdr), n. [LL acus, a 
needle, and E. pressure.) In surg. amethod 
of a" sg heemorrh in arteries in am- 
putations, &e,, consisting in pressing the 
artery —2 means of a pin or needle 

* c 


wf, 
keen. 





Acusninate Leaf, 


der and sac 


or bit of Ine wire, in uced through 
the sides or of the wound, instead of 
tying with a thread. There are vartous 
modes of inserting the i. 

Acupuncturation (ak-t-pungk'tir-A"shon), 

n. Pricking with a needle; acupuncture. 

tor (ak-fi-pungk'tti-rit-ér), n. 
An instrument for performing the operation 
of acupuncture. 

Acupuncture (ak-d-pungk’tir), ». II. aeve, 
a needle, and punctura, a pricking. See 
PUNCTURE} LA surgical operation re- 
sorted to in certain complaints, as in head- 
aches and lethargies, &c., and consisting in 
the insertion of a delicate needle or set of 
needles beneath the tissues, This operation 
has for many ages been practised, and is 
still in high repute in China, Japan, and 
India. In modern surgery it is confined to 
muscular, tendinous, and aponeurotic parts, 
and is employed chiefly to relieve — 
and chronlc rheumatic pains, the needles 
being sometimes used conduct a gal- 
vanic current, and sometimes made hollow 
to convey an anodyne or sedative into the 
tissues, —-2. A e of infanticide In some 
countries, a needle being forced into the 
brain through the spinal marrow, &c. 





wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kry. 


w, wig; 


ACURU 


than a right angle. See 
ACUTE-ANGLED, —-2 Pos- 





Acute Leaves. 


sight: op- 

posed to dull or stupid: ore topersons; 

a4, an aeule reasoner. te and in- 

genious author.” Locke. (b) Applied to 

mental endowments; as, the author post 

— acute reasoning faculty. In ero 

‘ollowing passage Shakspe: ow 

in the sense of reaching a h 

=) great; but as he puts 
of a pedant, Schmidt suggests that it may 

pet = rhyming) is good in those 

The of alliterative is 
in Lod {° acute. ’ 

(c) Applied to mental ormances; as, the 
seasoning the author is very acufe.— 
** to the senses, having nice orquick 

sensibility; susceptible of slight im: jones; 
having power to feel or perceive small ob- 
jocks, as, aman of acute eyesight, hearing, 
or feeling. 

Were our senses made much quiches and aeuter, 
the appearance and oatward scheme of woald 
hare — another face to us. 

; sharp: said of pain. —5. High in 

; shrill: said of sound: opposed to 
eee in this sense specificall sapmed Se to 
an accent which elevates or 

yoice.—6. In med_ — Ae pcp De 
which is attended with more or leas violent 
symptoms, and comes speedily to a crisis, as 
a —— opposed to chronte.—Syn, Sub- 
ey ous, keen, penetrating, sharp, 


Acute wae. vt To render the accent 
acute, [Rare.) 
He acter his rising Inflection too much. Malker. 


(a-kfit’ ang-gld), a. Moving 

or acute angles, or jes less th 
right angles. —Anacute-a triangle, one 
that has all —— fewer ate 5* les. 
Acute-angular(a-kit/ang-g0-lér),a. 5 
ing an angle less than a right angle.—2. In 
bot. satin hd stems with sharp corners or 

AS 


Lablate. 
wether adv, In an acute — 


th nice 
Acw 
acus, a needle, and tenaculum, a ho 
In surg. a needle 
used tend it faster 
ugh in stitching a wound, 
Acuteness (a-kfit'nes oy n. The quality of 
being acute; as, (a) the —_ of 
or pointed; as, ‘the lance-sha) 
— dows form a their vertex angles of vary- 


Se tae Tenuta of ules Oecarumant 
Py ne ia the faculty of nice discernment or 
perception; quickness or keenneas of the 
senses or un ding. By an acuteness 
of the senses or of mental feeling we per- 
ceive small objects or slight —— 
by an acuteness of intellect we discern nice 

tinction 
mas spe een Ap — Hf 3 
ex 

ence and mesfeness in the cuumbunton of oe 
accounts. Adam 
(ec) In rhet. or music, sharpness or elevation 
o mas. a J med. —— — 


which **5* 38 
Acutiator | KC — Conn n In the 
middle whose office was to 
sharpen ———— Before the invention 


of firearms such officers attended armies 
to al their weapons. 
— — a, IL acutua, 
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ADAPTNESS 





a-si‘an--blep-sl), n, (Gr. a, 

nos, Lec igh blepd, to look on.} A 

Rofect vision, in consequence of which 

the colour blue cannot be distin 
Ad, prefiz, [Akin to the L. — * « 
Bape at, — new oreover, and to E. 

— preposition signify. 

; and appearin, OE a ng tight a 
ae of words of origin, in which — 
case the final ——e—— assimilated to | 

the first letter of the word to which it ls 
prefixed; thus, in acclaim, agirm, alligation, 
« re, arrive, attrition, &c., the ac, af, 
, ap, &e,, are all modified forms of ad. In 
aacend, aacribe, the d has been lost alto- 


gether. 
Adact t (a-dakt’), rv. L. adigo, adactum— 
ay to, and age. | to to ead cr dive Yo drive; 

com 
ada) ry In zool, applied to a 
locomotive extremity without ‘digits or toes, 

Written also Adactyle, 

(a-dak’til), n. [Gr. a, priv., and 
dakt a digit.) In zool. a locomotive ex- 
— ‘without digits. Written also Adac- 


p (aa')). n. (Fr. adage; 





L. adagium, 

roverb, by some “derived from 
* Wy duce—ad, to, and ago, to — 
by others from ad, to, and aio. Skr. ah, to say, 
to —— A proverb; an old saying, which 
ed credit by long use; a wise 

ron ps handed down from antiquity. 

ay the adage must be verified, 
That beggars mounted run their horse to — 


Aphoriem, Axiom, Next — 
Adape, Proverd, Dyicord Sa gg a 


Adagial alt (aij), a a. Proverbial. ‘That 
adagial verse." 
Agagie — — ath pn ‘ * 


sh slowly, . 
Tes repeated, adagis, adagio, it directs 


repea 
the performance to be very slow. 
Adagio (a-di'jd), n. In music, a slow move- 


t (ad’ Same as Ada 
5 — 3 "ane as 


Aaalid (ad--1609, n [Sp.] A commander. 
dom ‘(ad’am , n. (Heb. dddém, - mo 
male or 


being, errr ae, ba 
senius. ye pone ye by the 


P itor of the human race.—2, Jocularly, 
t or bailiff: explained by the com- 


rs as referring to the fact that the 
butt worn by the the native 
buff of our parent. 


Not that Adan that k he pueden, bet tat 
Adem taal bonge the pete am. 
8. The frailty inherent in human — 
regarded as inherited from Adam in conse- 
quence of the fall. 

And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him. Shad. 


—Adam's apple, (a) Pomum Adami, the 
formed by the —— Phe thyrotd | gaa 
an r of the 
age of the larynx, so called from 
fale. in that a piece of the forbidden 
fruit stuck in Adam's throat and occasioned 
b) A variety of the lime 


e tumour. 
Citrus Limetta) with a depression, which 
fi lly ed in Italy as the mark 
of Adam's tee' See Crrron,--Adam and 
Eve, the name in the United States 


—Adam's needle, the po name of a) 
pumas of liliaceous plants, Yacca (which 
fon — ale, Adam's wine, water. 
oq. 

Adamant | ——— 3 IL adamas, ada- 

e hardest iron or 
steel, —— —— —3 the diamond ; lit. 
the unconquerable—Gr, a, —7— ,and damad, 
to tame. See TAME and DIAMOND.) 1A 


fora terrestrial orchid (A plectrum Aiemale). 





As an adamant barder than flint a tg ae a 
forehead, Ezek. ili. 


But who would force the soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a champion cased in adamant, Wordsworth, | 


2.¢ Loadstone or magnet: a sense not un- | 


Adamantean (ad‘a-mant-é"an), a. Hard as 
adamant. 


Useless the forgery 
Of brazen shield and — Un the hamuner’d cuirass, 
a temper'’d steel, and frock of mail 


— pagea rated oF ‘tition. 


-ft-mant‘in), a. 1, Made of 
the qualities of adamant; 
n adamantine chains shall 

Pope. 


having 
eo ha 
impenetrable. ‘ 
death be bound.’ 


From its adiermentine li 
Fleng a doath-cloed round the shige. 


in sparkli ~~ Adamanti (a) 

in lustre. — mantine spar, (a 

a very hard, hair-brown vari of corun- 
dum, often of adamantine, or diamond-like 
lustre, It yields a very hard powder used 
in polishing diamonds and other gems. (6) 
A hair-brown sapphire. (c)Corundum, from 
its hardness or peculiar occasional lustre. 
See CORUNDUM, 

Adamic (a-dam'ik), a. Pertaining to Adam. 
—Adanue earth, common red clay, from a 
notion that Adam means red earth. 

Adamite (ad‘am-it),n, Zecles. one of a sect 
of visionaries of the second century, who 
pretended to establish a state of innocence, 
and, like Adam, went naked. They ab- 
— marriage, holding it to be the effect 
of sin. Several attempts have been mace 

2 —— 

cen 


—— — Ot or pertaining 

to, or resembling th amites. 
— mamaria uaaeie ade iie 

to confine pages to itself, Ser. 

Adansonia (ad-an-sé’ni-a), ». [From M. 
Adanson, a ch botanist who travelled 
in Senegal.) A + of plants, nat. order 
Sterculiaces., digitata is the African 
calabash-tree, or baobab-tree of 

(See BAOBAB.) A. rie Be the 


— ee tartar tree of North 


Seo CERAM. OF-TARTAR TREE 
under CREAM. 


(ad’a-pis), n. [Gr. a, intens., and 
An extinct skinned 


Camptell. 
the diamond in hardness or 


dence 


er 


~ 
Adapt (a-dapt’), v.t. [L. ad, to, and a 
fit; Gr. hapté, to cling to, to ——— Skr, 
0 to obtain.) 1. To make suit- 
ie; to make to correspond; to fit or suit ; 
to proportion. 
will 
— —⏑ 
For nature, always in the right, 
To your decays, adagts my sight. Swy/?. 
2 Specifically, to remodel, Bas up, and 
ren representation on the stage, as 
from a foreign | e or a novel. 
— 


—* That may be 
— (a-dapt’a-bl-nes), ». Same 


—- n. 1, The act 
ctdapting — the state of 
le or ae 


—— exquisite ada, a * almost numberless, 
though small es af the one, and the numerous 
little cavities of the other. Boyle. 

2. That which is adapted; cally, a 
lay translated or constructed m afore 
anguage or a novel, and rendered suitable 
for mtation; as, this comedy is a free 
adaptation from a French author. 
* (a-dapt'ed- nes), 1 State of 


being adapted; suitableness. 
Ada a-lapt’ér), n 1. One who or that 
which pts; specifically, one who trans- 


| remodels, = —_ up, rendering a. 
represented on the stage, as a 
from a foreign tongue or from aaa 
2. In chem, same as Adopter (which see). 
Actot iting. “Wise cont Adaptation; the 


act of fittin; ise contrivances and pru · 
dent ada: Cheyne. 
ve (a-dapt'ly),a. Tending to adapt; 
sui aie } 
(a-dapt'iv-nes)}, n. The qual- 


ity of being adaptive; suitableness. 


+ y+ dapt'li), ade, In a suitable or 





sharp, from acwo a and folium, | Common in our earlier writers, though it is | 
convenient manner, 
—* ) In bot. having sharp-pointed leaves. | not easy to see wy Se the word should have | or active horsemanship adaptly fit. Pier’. 
F 
an alo nh aving veing 
soute lobes: pose pnw Gray. ive ach Sega 5 | the sense,’ Bp. Neacton. 
Fiite, fir, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mive; thbe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; U, Se. abune; J, Se. fey. 


ADAPTORIAL 





Adaptorial (ad-ap-té’ri-al), a. Tending to 
adapt or fit; suitable. [Rare.] 
Adar (4’dir), x. {Possibly from Heb. adar, 
ew. from the exuberance of ba Sal 
ort in thia month in Palestine} A Hebrew 
month, answering to the latter part of 
February and the — of March, the 
twelfth of the sac and sixth of the civil 


year. 

Adarce (a-diir'si),n. [Gr. adarkés.] A salt- 
ish concretion on and grass in marshy 
grounds in Galatia. It is soft and porous, 
and has been used to cleanse the skin in 
i , tetters, &e. 


id coin worth about 254. sterling. Cy] 
istinguishing mark of the piece was a 
crowned archer. ° 

Adarme (a-lir'ma), mn. A Spanish weight, 
the sixteenth of an ounce. 

Adase,tc.t Same as Adaze, Chaeer, 

Adatis (ad’at-is), n. A muslin or species of 
fine cotton cloth from India. 

Adauntt (a-dant’), vt (See Daunt.}) To 
subdue. ‘Adaunted the rage of a lyon 
savage.” Skelton. 

Adawt (a-dg’), vt «[Prefix a, inten, and 
daw, in Prov. E. to daunt or frighten; con- 
ected by a “it = — as 

cel, thagga, to silence; M,H.G. dagen, ge- 
dagen, to be still; Hessian dacken, to allay 
or till.) 1. To daunt; to quell; to cow, 

The sight thereof did yreatly him adeaw. Spenser. 
2. To moderate; to abate. 


Girs to abate the brightness of his beame 
Acid fervour of bis flames somewhat adone. 


Spenser. 
Adaw?t (a-dg’), ci To moderate; to become 
less vehement. 
H | R 
And baughtle opr its mock bodon Spenser, 
Adaw,! Adawet (a-dy’), «i [Prefix a, in- 
show Sodan: A Ga dagitn, dale ioe 
. to dawn; A. Sax. ian, deginn, Ieel. 
dage, to bacome day, from A. Sax. dary, 
Icel. dagr, day.] To awake. 
Rut sire, a man that wakith out of his slep, 
ne ————— * — keep, 
a , ne seen 
Th that he be adaned * si 


Cau wcer. 
Ada: Adawlut (a-j9'1ét), » [Hind.} 
In the t Indies, a court of justice, civil 
or criminal 


(a-dliz’), ade. [Prefix a, for on or of, 
and days, a genitive form of day.) 1. On or 
im days, as in the phrase now adays.—2. In 
the day-time, 

1 bave miserable nights; . . 





. bet I shift preity 


well adiuys. Afes. Tara, 
Adazet (a-diz’), vt. [Prefix a, intens,, and 
daze.| Todazzle. Sir T. More. 


Ad captandum (ad kap-tan’dum) IL] For 
the purpose of catching; as in the phrase, 
ad captandum culgus, to catch the rabble: 
applied often as an adjective to meretricious 
attempts to catch ular favour or ap- 

planse ; as, ad captandum oratory. 
tet (ad-kor’pé-rat), vt pret. & 


Ppp. adcorporated; 7 ng, (Bee 
—— as one body with 


ACCORPORATE. } 
another; to accorpo: . 

Add (ad), ot II. addo, to add—ad, to, anil 
do, to put, to place, to give.] 1. Toset or put 
together; to join or unite, as one thing or 
sam to another, in an aggregate; as, add 
three to four; add still one more; add this 
to your store,—2. To connect in some way; 
to tow. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers. 
Sita, 


Ane to add greater honours to bis 
could give him, he died fearing God, 
3. To say further; to subjoin; as, to what I 
have already said let me add this.—To add 
te, to augment; to increase; to make some 
addition to. (Though the verb in this phrase 
has no expressed object, yet it is often really 

transitive. ] 


RKehoboar sald, I will add to your 
1 


age than man 
SAak. 


yoke. 
Ki. wii, 24. 
The sea, all water, yet receives rain sti 
And in abundance agderA fe his sore, Saad. } 
~-Addd, Annex, Add, to put together so as 
to form an aggregate or whole; annex, li- 
terally to tie to, to join to at an end, as a 
tmaller thing to a greater. 
Aé easily as he can add together the ideas of two 
days or two pears, Loviy. 
He enwered a codicil to his will, 
Syn. Adduce, adjoin, annex. 
Add (ad), vi) 1. To be or serve ag an adidi- 
tion; to be added: with to; as, the con- 
sciousness of folly often adds to one’s regret. 
[See To add to under ADD, v.t.}—2 To per- 


ch, chain; j, job; 


Fotmeon, 





th, Sc. loch; g. go; 


| 


ceprsy, 
Adarcon (a-dirkon), n In Jewish anti: md 
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form the arithmetical operation of addition; | kind of —— oer in curing the 
bites of aiders. They are believed by archue- 


as, this boy can add Ba: rapidly. 
Adda (ad'da), n A l species of 

tian lizard (Scincus officinalis); the uk 
(which see f 


ologista te have boen anctently used as 
spindle-whorls, that is, a kind of amall fly- 
wheels to keep up the rotatory motion of 


>. 
Addable (a:l’a-bl), a. See ADDTBLE. | thespindle, Some stones or beads of this 
Addax (ad’aks), n. A species of antelope kind or similar were by one superstitious 
(Hippotragus (Ory2) tus), and) tradition said to have been uced by a 


one of the largest of the genus, being of the 
size of a large asa, with much of its make. 
The horns of the male are particularly mag- 


number of adders putting their heads to- 

gether aud hissing till the foam became 

consolidated into a bead, which was sup- 
nificent. They are about 4 feet long, and J tobe a powerfal charm against disease. 
beautifully twisted into a wide- sweeping ‘alled also Serpent-stone and Drwidient 

Spiral of two turns and a half, with the Bead. 

polnta directed outwards, It hasno proper , Adder's-' (ad'érz-tang), n. A species 

tane on the back of the neck; but has tafts | of fern, of the genus Ophioglossum, whose 

of hair on the forehead and throat, and | spores are produced on a epike, supposed to 
large broad hoofs to tread on the sand. It| resemble a terpent’s tongue. See OpHio- 
was unknown to modern naturalists till dis- | GLoastm. 

covered by the German traveller Riippel on | Adder’s-wort (ad'érz-wirt), n. Snakeweed 

the barren sands of Nubla and Kordofan. | (Pelygonnm Bistorta), so named from its 
supposed virtue in curing the bite of ser- 
penta. Called aleo Bistort, 

Addibility (ad-i-bil’i-ti), n. The condition of 
being addible; the capability of being added. 
‘The endless addition or addibility (if anyone 
like the word better) of numbera” Locke. 


(Rare. | 
Addible (ad‘i-bl), a. Capable of being added. 
The ciearest idea we can get of infinity is the 
confused, incomprehensible remainder of endless, 
additle nambers, which affords ne prospect of stop 
or boundary. Learke. 


Addice t (ad‘iis), 2. Same as Adze (which 
see 


ot (ad-dikt’), ot, IL addieo, addictum, 
to devote—ad, to, and dico, to dedicate.] To 
devote or give up outirely: to apply habita- 
ally; to habituate; to attach closely: generally 
a reflexive pronoun, and sometimes in 
a good sense, but, as now used, more often 
in a bad; as, to addict one’s self to tntem- 
perance, to gambling, or the like. ‘The 
same addicted fidelity,” Milton, ‘ Addicted 
from their births so much to poesy." Drayton, 
Feep Save tddicted themseives to the ministry of 
the ts. a Cor. xvi. 26, 
There bas always prevailed amang that part of 
mankind that addicf their minds to é*peculation 
& propensity to talk grech of tue delights of rettre- 
ment, adventurer, 
Charles cameo forth from that school with social 








Head of Addax (/ippetragns masomacnistus) 


It is also found in the woody parta of Caf- 
fraria. It is the «trepsiceroa (twisted-horn) 
of the older writers, 

te (ad-de’si-mat), et [L ad, to, 
and decimus, tenth.) To take or to ascer- 
tain the tithe or tenth part of; te tithe; to 
decimate. Bailey. 

Addeem f (ad-dém’), #.t. [Prefix ad, to, and 
deeia.] 1. To award; to adjudge; to sen- 
tence. 

Usto him they did auideem the prize. Spenser, 


7 habite, with teand engaging manners, and with 
2. Todeem;to judge; todetermine; toesteem; | some talent for lively comvarnntion, aAdittad beyond 
to account. measure to sensual indulgence, incapable of self- 
She scorns to be addcemed to worthless-base. Danie’, | ‘tenial and of exertion, without faith in human virtue 


or in human attachment, without desire of renown, 
and without sensibility to reproach, Afacrnéay. 
—To addict one's self to a person,t to attach 
or devote one's self to a person: a sense bor- 
rowed from the Romans, who used the word 
(addico) tor assigning debtors in servitude 
to their creditors. ‘ Yours entirely addicted, 
madam.’ B, Jongon. 


1 am neither author or fautor of amy sect; 1 will 
ve no man addict Aimeeif te me; bat Hf 1 have 


Addendum (ad-ijen’dum), n. 8 Addenda. 
(ad-den'da). IL] A thing to be added; an 
addition; an appendix to a work. 

Adder (ad’ér), mn. (A. Sax, etter, O.E. addre, 
addere, 0. and Prov. E. and edder, D. 
and LG. adder, Dan, otterslange, G. otter, 
an adder, a viper. Theso forme recall 
A. Sax. dtor, atter, Ice). eitr, Dan. adder, 
0.H.G. citar, venom, poison, icel. eifr-orm, 





a viper. O. H. a. citen, Morag By this | anything right, defend it as truth’s A, Fewzon, 
a casual resemblance, more | addi 

probably the word has lost an initial n, ggg Baayen de — 

seen in A. Sax. nordre, noeddre, neddre, O. Quickly him they will entice, Sheth. 


aod Prov. E. nedder, [cel. nadr, nadra, 
Goth. nadra, G. watter, Ir, and Gael 
nathair, O.W. neidr, which would appear 
to be the same word as L. natriz, a snake, 
adder, For a similar variety of form cotnp. 


Addictedness (ad-dikt’ed-nes), n The 
uality or state of being addicted. ‘My 
ormer addictedness to make chyimical 


experiments’ Boyle. 
Addiction {ad-dik’shon), n The act of 


= — reptile tamil vi or | “devoting or giving up in practice; the 
idee,” the Fipera communis, found in Bri. state of being devoted; devotedness, devo; 
’ tion. ‘An addiction to certain sciences, 


tain and over Euro lt is rarely above 
2 or 3 feet Jong, and has black spots on an 
olive, rich deep brown, or dirty brownish- 
yellow ground, Ita bite israrely fatal toman. 
The name is often sage? used for any 
poisonous serpent of family Viperida. 
—Great sea-adder, an acanthop' b 
the sea stickleback (Gasterosteus spanachia), 


Warburton, 
His addiction was to courses vain, Shak. 
Ad diem (ad di’em), [L.} In taw, at the day. 
‘s Disease (ad'di-sunz diz-éz’), w- 
A structural disease of the supra-renal 
capsules characterized by antemia, extreme 
prostration, and the brownish olive-green 


It is 5 or 6 inches long, with fifteen orsixteen | colourof the skin. Called also Supra-renal 
nous rays on the back. It occurs in the | Afelasma or Bronzed-skin Disease, firet de- 
North Sea. scribed by ™ — 0 UL, adie 
Adder-' er. iy, Additament (ad-dit’a-ment), n. addita- 
coer ft ér-bdélt), a. The dragon-fly ment, ah addition, from ait, adit, 
| Adder-fiy(a:l’ér-ff), n. Anameofthedragon- | to add. See Apd.] An on, or the 
| fly or Hula. gy Pe me called Adder-| thing added, [Rare.} 
bolt, Inapalace .. . there are certain additernemts that 
Adder-grass (ad’ér. ) 1. A name in the contnbute to its ornament and wee, Sr Af, #/aie. 
south of Scotland for the common Orehis Addition (ad-di'shon), n [{L. additio, from 
macula | adde, to add.] 1 The act or process of 


fa. Bee ORCHIS. | 





Adder-pike (ad'ér-pik), n. A species of fieh milding: opposed to subtraction or diminu- 
5or6 inches long, fo on our coast, Called tion; as, a sat is increased by addition; to 
also the Lesser Weever or Stiag-fish. Itisthe | increase a heap by the addition of more. 
Trackinus eipera, family Percidw,of natural- | Specifically, in arith. the uniting of two or 
Ista more unten in one gum; also, the rule or 


See WEEVER. \ 
Adder-stone(ad'ér-st6n),n. Thenamegiven | 
in different parts of the country to certain | numbers. Simple addition is the adding of 
rounded perforated stones or glass beads | numbers, irrespective of any things denoted 
found occasionally, and supposed to have a | 


branch of arithmetic which treats of adding 


by them, or the adding of suma of the same 





h, Fr. ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, twig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—Seo Key. 


ADDITION 





denomination, as pounds to pounds, shillings 
8 


to shillings, &. ¢ nd addition 
the adding of sams of erent denomina- 
tions, as pounds, shillings, and pence to 
pounds, shillings, and pence.—2 Anything 
aided, whether material or fmmaterial 
Specifically, (a) in law, a tithe: annexed to a 
man’a name to show his rank, occupation, 
or place of residence ; as, John Doe, Lay. ; 
Richard Roe, Gent. ; Robert Dale, Mazon ; 
Thomas Way, of Glasgow. In Scota lair the 
term designation has the same signification. 
By 14 and 15 Vict. c. no indictment shall 
be held Insufficient for want of or imper- 
fection in the addition of any defendant. 
Hence, (6) Any epithet applied to a person, 
or any added di tion. [A use frequent 
in Shakspere, but now obsolete, } 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition. Shak. 
This man, lady, hath robbed many beasts of their 
Particular ea#itiess; he is as valiant as the lion, 
churlish as the bear, slow as the clephant. 4444 
{or In music, a dot at the side of a note to 
lengthen ita sound one-half. (d) In Aer. 
something added to a coat of arma as & mark 
of honour: opposed to abatement, as bor- 
dure, quarter, canton, gyron, pile, &e. See 
these terms. (¢) In distilling, anythin 
added to the wash or liquor in a state o 
fermentation. —Syx. Increase, accession, 
u entation, annexation, superaddition, 
additament, increment, appendage, ad- 


an addition, or designation additional to 
one’s name. 
Some are agditianed with the tithe of laureate. 


Fudier. 
Additional (ad-di’shon-al), a Added; sup- 


lemen 
Kaaitional addi’ shon-al 
added; an addition. [Rare. 


Many thanks for the addéfonals you are pleased 
te communicate to me, in continuance of Sir Philip 
Sidney's Arcadia, Homedl, 


Additionally (ad-di’shon-al-li), ade. By way 


of addition. 
Additi + (ad-di'shon-a-ri), a Addi· 
tional * ¢ is neceasary and what is ad- 


ditionary.’ Herbert. 

Addititions (ad-<i-ti’shus), a, Added with- 
out authority. Goodrich. [Rare 

Additive (ad’it-iv), a. Falling to be added; 
additi ; helping to increase. 

The general sam of swch work & great; for all of it, 
as genuine, tends towards one goal; ail of it is aaai- 
tree, pone of it subtractive. Cariyle. 

Additory (ad‘i-to-ri), a. Adding or capable 
of adding; making some addition. Artuth- 
not. [Rare] 

Addie (ad’l), a, [A. Sax. ddl, corrupted, bic 
trid; adela, filth; Sw. adel (seen in ko-adet, 
cow urine), urine: Sc. addle, putrid water, 
urine; allied to W. Aadi, corrupt.) Having 
lust the power of development and become 
rotten; putrid: applied to eggs; hence, 
barren; producing nothing. 

His brains grow addle, Dryden, 

Addie (ad), n 1, The dry lees of wine. 
—— Urine; the drainage from a dang- 

Addile (ad’l), v.t. pret. & pp. addled; ppr. 
addting. 1, To make corrupt or putrid; to 
make rotten as exgs. 

Themselves were chilled, thelr eggs were addled, 


Comper, 
®. To manure with liquid. [Scotch.] 
Addle (ad'l), v.¢. (Same word as Ivel. fidfask, 
édiaak, to earn, to gain, from édal, A. Sax. 
ethel, a property or patrimony.) To earn; 


8* — gradually, as money. [{Pro- 
vinctal.] 
Addle (ad), mn. Labourer’s wages. Halli- 


well, [Provincial ] 
Addile{ (ad’l), v.i. To grow; to thrive. 
Where ivy embenceth the tree very sore, 
Kill lwy, else tree will aais/e ne more. Tesser. 


Addle-headed, Addle-pated (a:d'l-he:l-ed, 
ad'l-pat-ed}, @. Stapid. muddled. 

Addle-plot {ad'l-plot), » A person who 
spoils any amusement; a mar-sport. 

Addling al’l-ing), n 1, The act of earning 
by labvur.—2. pl That which is earned; 
earnings. [Provineial.] 

Addoom t (ad-diim’), e.¢. [Prefix ad, to, and 


doom, equivalent to deem; comp, addeem.] 
To adju ‘Unto me addoom that ia my 
dae.’ neer, 


Addorsed (ad-dorst’), a, [L. ad, to, anid dor- 
sum, the back.) In Aer, having the backs 
turned to each other, as beasts, See 
ADORSED. 

Address (ad-dres’), vt [Fr adresser; It. 





Junct. 
Addition t (ad-di’shon), v.t. To furnish with | 


i 
[ 


d, n. Something | 
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addirizare—ad, to, and a hypothetical L. | 


verb drictiare, direetiare, to direct, to put 
one on the right way, from L, dirigo, diree- 
tum, to keep straight—di or dia, intena., 
and , rectuin, to lead straight. See 
Duress 1.¢ To aim or direct; to throw or 
ite 


Inbrasides addrest bis Javelina at him. CAaponcs, 
Good youth, address thy galt unto her. Aa⸗. 


2. Fig. To direct or aim words; to pronounce, + 


as a discourse: with the thing spoken as the 
object of the verb, and the preposition to 
before ee perme or persona to whom the 
speech in directed. 

The young here had addresied his prayers te him 
for his assistance, Deaton, 
Rarely without any indication of the per- 
sons addressed. 

A popular preach ara 
micat crthedax ——— @iscourse ... in a 
mosque of Constantinople... woukd have been 


viewed with extreme jealousy by his superioes. 
Brongy Aare. 


3. To direct speech to or towards; to appl 
to by words or writings; to accost; to s 

to; with the person spoken to as the object; 
as, he addressed the joteen 

The representatives of the nation addressed the 
king. Swi 
Often with the reflexive pronoun as tho 
object, followed by the preposition to, the 
mean remaining the same; as, he ad- 
dressed himself to the speaker.—4. To direct 
in writing; to write an address on, as a let- 
ter intended for transmission by post or 
otherwise.—5,t To prepare; to make ready: 
often with to or fer, 

The five foolish virgins addressed themselves at the 
noise of the bridegroom's coming. Fer. Taxlor. 
Turnus oadressed his men fe single fight. Dr-yalen 

Tomorrow for the march we are add@rest. Shad. 
Hence—6.1 To clothe or array; to dress. 

Other writers and recorders of fables could hare 
told you that Tecla sometime addressed herself in 
inan's apparel, Bp. Few, 
7. To court or make suit to, as a lover. 

To prevent the confusion that might arise from our 
hoth addrersing the same lady, I shall expect the 
honowr of your company to settle our pretemsions in 
King's Mead-Fhelds, Sheridan, 
8 In com. to consign or intrust to the care 
of another, as agent or factor; aa, the ship 
was addressed to a merchant in Baltimore. 

Address} (ad-dres’), v.i. L To address one’s 
— NT sata ef 
We Grst aditress towards ve ” Shas. 
Young Turnus to the beauteous maki addrest. 


2 To make an address or appeal. i 


The Earl of Shaftesbury having addressed in vain 
for his pujeety’s favour resorted by Aaders cov; 
to the Ring's Marvell, 


8. To prepare one's self; to get one's self 


Let us adalrers to tend on Hector’s heels. Shah, 
They ended parle, and both address’ for fight. 
(Fe 


Address (ad-dres’), n (Fr. adresse, See 
the verb.} L The act of addressing one’s 
self toa person; a speaking to; as, Sir isa 
term of address.-——% Any speech or writ- 
ing in which one person or set of persons 


» should address the 








makes a communication to another person | 


or set of persons on some special occasion in 
which both parties are specially interested ; 
as, Parliament presents addresses to the 
queen in reply to the queen's speech; a cor- 
poration presenta an address of thanks, con- 
gratulation, &c., to some distin, hed per- 
son; amember of parliament delivers an ad- 
dress to his constituents, the lord rector of a 
Scotch university to the students, and the 
like.—3. Manner of speaking to another; a 
person's bearing in conversation; a8, a man 
of pleasing addrese.—4. Courtahip: more 
genorally fn the plural, addresses; as, he 
makes or pays hisaddresses toalady. ‘ Tell 
me whose address thou favour’st moet.” 
Addison. ‘A gentleman... made his ad- 
dresses tome.” Addison,—h Skill; dexter- 
ity; skilful management; adroitness; as, the 
envoy conducted the negotiation with ad- 
dreas,—6. Direction of a letter, including 
the name, title, and place of residence of 
the person for whom it isintended, Hence 
these particulars are called a person's ad- 
dresa.— SYN. Speech, lecture, oration, skill, 
dexterity, tact, management, adroituess, 
readiness, direction, superseription. 
Addressee (ad-dres’é), n. One who is ad- 
dressed ; specifically, one to whom a letter 
is addressed. 
Addresser (nd-dres'ér), ». One who ad- 
dresses or petitions; specifically, one of the 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, moive; tObe, tub, byll; 


ADELPHOUS 


opponents of the court party or Abheorrers, 
in the time of Charles IL, so called from 
their address to the king praying for an 
immediate assembly of the Purllament, 
which was delayed on account of its being 
adverse to the court. They received also 
the name of Petitioners, and afterwards 
that of Whige. See ABHORKER. 
Addresaful q dares Tul), a. Siltul; dex- 
terous. Mallet. 
Addression t (ad-dre’shon), n. The act of 
addressing or directing one’s course. 
To Pylos first be thy addresrien then,  CAaprnen 


Adduce (ad-diis), ot pret. & pp. adduced; 
ppr. edducing. |L. adduco, to lead or bring 
to—ad, to, and dueo, to lead. See DUKE. } 
To bring forward, present, or offer; to ad- 
vance; to cite; to name or instance as 
authority or evidence for what one ad- 
vances. 

Celsus adduces neither oral nor written testimony 
against Christ's miracies, Ap. Cumberland. 


Syw. To offer, present, allege, advance, cite, 
name, mention, quote. 

Adducent (ad-dis’ent), a, Bringing forward 
or together; as, an adducent muscle See 
ADDUCTOR. 

Adducer (ad-dis’ér), n. One that adduces. 

Adducible (ad-ifis'i-bl), a. That may be 
adduced. ‘Proofs innumerable... are 
adducible." Is. Taylor. 

Adductt (ad-dukt), ef. II. adduce, ad- 
ductum. See ADDUCE.] To draw on; to 
induce ; to allure. 

Ekther impelled by lewd disposition or adetiectred b 
ope of rowarde. bed Time's Storchowse. — 

Adduction (ad-duk’shon), n. 1. The act of 
adducing or bringing forward in su of 
a contention or argument. ‘An adduction 
of facta gathered from various quarters.” 
Is. Taylor.--2 In anat. the action by which 
& part of the body is drawn towards the 
bodily axis; the action of the adduceut 


m i 

Adductive (ad-dukt'iv), a. Adducing or 
bringing forward. 

Adductor (ad-dukt’ér), n. [L.] 1. In anat. a 
muscle which draws one part of the body 
toward another; as, the addueter of the 
eye, which turns the eye toward the nose; 

e adductor of the thumb, which draws 
the thumb toward the fingera.—2. In znol 
one of the muscles which bring together 

_ valves of the shell of the bivalve mol- 


uscs 
Adduloet (ad-duls’), «4 IO.Fr. aduleir, 
addoleir, to sweeten—L. ad, to, and dulcis, 
sweet.) To sweeten. ‘Some mirth t° ad- 
dulee man's miseries." Herrick, 
Adelantadillo (ad-A-lan-ti-dél’yd), n. Spy 
A Spanish red wine made of the earliest. 


ripe grapes, 

Adelantado (ad-4-lan-ti'do), n, (Sp. pp. of 
adelantar, to advance.] A name formerly 
given to the governor of a province; a liew- 
tenant-governor; a commander, ‘ Invin- 
cible adelantado over the army of plnpled- 
faces.’ Massinger. 

The president desired the Marquis of Los Velez, 
who held the office of aweantade of the adjoining 
province of Murcia, to muster a force and provide 

the defence of the fronther. Prescott. 


Adelaster (ad-é-las‘tér), m. [Gr. a, priv., 
délos, apparent, and term. aster, as in poet- 
aster.] In bot, a name proposed for those 
garden plants which have come into cul- 
tivation without their fowers being known, 
and have not therefore been referred to 
their genera. 

Adelite (ad’é-lit), nm. One of a class of 
Moorish conjurors in Spain, who — 
the fortunes of individuals by the flight and 
singing of birda, and other accidental cir- 
cumstances, (a-dét . adit 

Adelopod, Adslopode a-dél'6-pod, a-dél’- 

) ® [Gr a, priv., 

Go détos, apparent, and pows, 

foot.) An animal whose 
feet are not apparent. 

Adelphia (a-del‘fi-a), w. 
(Gr. adetphos, a brother. 
In bot, a collection o 
stamens into a bundle; a 
term employed by Linnaus 
for those plants in which 
the stamens, instead of 

wing singly, combine 

y the filaments into one 
or more parcels, or bro- 
therhooda) Sce MONADELPH, DIAPELPH, 


&e. 
Adelphous (a-del’fus), a. In bot, forming 
an adelphia or adelphias; uniting by the 


oil, pound; y, Sc. fey. 





Adelphia. 





Ui, Sc, abune; 


ADEMPT 





filaments into one more * : said of 
o parcels 


t (a-demt’), a. , 
lit. to F take pa ta self, Or kes tout 
away—ad, to, and emo, to buy.}] Taken 
away, ‘Without sinister u chon of 

or * 
(a-dem’shon), mn. [L. ademptio, 
a a’ , from See ADEMPT.] 


ad’en-d-kir’ap-sol"o- 


Inflammation gland. 
i), nm. (Gr. = a eland, cheirapeia, touch- 


eee ae eet rer 

Kings to cure diveatee —— or king's 
‘on th tithe was pub 

(ad-en-og’ra-fi), n. (Gr. adén, 


part of anatomy 
Adenoid (ad’en-oid), Gr. adén, 
ad eden form) yh pte pt 4 


AGenclogieal vp Rope a. Per- 

‘eer ee n. “ee Ly By a 

doctrine of the glands, mee ngs Med at emg br 

— (ad-en-ong’kus), n. [Gr. atte, 
of a gland.” See ADENOPHYMA. 


A J (ad‘en-d-fil"lus = helena | aae 
adén, a gland, an 

leaf, a t ap teaves Sande, 

or mm, 


(ad-en-d-fi'ma), mn, [Gr. adén, 
a , and a suppareing tumour. ] 
In med. a swe of a gland: sometimes 
used to signify a soft swelling, as distin- 
guished from , one of a harder 


—— —«; 
— gp nc us), a, 
appertaining 


Fai —— aby and. ; 
Adephaga ‘a-ga), n. EPHAGIA. 

A family or p of vorous and ve: 

voracious co! 


‘ec — iy . —D adén, abun- 
Voracious ap- 


L, fai ad 
ears, Gace shan atts 
cells of the adi — 


Adept ( n. adeptus, pp. of adi- 
piscor, to o! —ad, and a@piscor, to reach 
after, allied to Skr. dp, to arrive at, Al- 
chemists laimed or were reputed to 


— —— 
the panacea, were termed adepts; hence 


= 
(axl 


— 
ADEPT.) An 


he ui and policy of sha captain censinenh the 
i the victory, Gre, oo 


— 
‘made eye ae — a. [(L al ay agro 


| 
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— had no — champion." 
Adequate {ad’e-kwit), tt. 1. To make 
equal or adequal 

Let me you one mo nace more a ay et intel. 
unto the * nd et ioe } Spo otal 
and knowledge. Fotherby. 
2. To equal. 


— be aa knpoadtinl fur any creature to 

all tt Christ to sete, pe a ing wih 

Ades —— adt. 
Tal 


—— rtion; with 
nhs aoa aura ion, or 
tion: sufi sufficiently. * 


ess (ad'é-kwiit-nes), n. The state 
of being ade ; justness of proportion or 
— —— 


— ——— 1 Ade- 
ciples 


the medium by w 
conclusion te be proved, 


2. That which ts equal to something else 


mare. was the arme ** of King Henry) bat King 
Edward the First, which is notoriously known to 
— bens ha cinaauia crak wiler. 


Adessenarian 
adesse, to be presen 
Ineceles. hist. one of a sect who hold the 
resence of Christ's body in the eucharist, 
not by transubstantiation. The mem- 
bers of the sect differ, however, as to this 


5* some holding the body of Christ 
the bread, others about the bread, 


In an ade- 


————— — 
‘ectua, p 40, ‘ectum, to 
wad. to, and to do.) In 
— — of different powers 
the unknown quantity.—An adfected or 
—— ay tion, one in which the unknown 
juan rb found in two or more different 
degree o wers; thus, *-px*+qz =a, is 
— as it contains three 
Sinerent wers of the unknown quantity z. 
Adfilia + (ad- Yad f'i-At-ed), a, Adopted asa 


; affiliated. 
Adfiliation t (ad-fil'-&"shon), n, Affiliation. 
Adfiuxion (ad-fiuk’shon), n. (L. ad, to, and 
suo, fh to flow.] A flow, as of ‘sap, 
from a drawing not not a propelling force. 
Adhatoda (a ), mn [A Latinized 
form of the —5— or name. } 
A genus of —— or shrubs, nat. order 
—— A. vasien is used in India to 
ti are odie) —— 
w. pp. ered 
* ————— to, and 
8 


Ww ey arr 1. Tostick 
fast; to cleave; to become joined o! 


ot beeasily ted witho freer sted 
as not to ut ng; 
as, glutinows —— adhere 


to her adheres.” Shak. 
attachment or devotion; to be devoted; to 
be attached, aa a follower or upholder:' as, 
men adhere toa party, a leader, py tay 
or creed; rarely, to be attached, as a friend. 
Two men there are not living to whom he more 
adheres. Shak, 


4. To be consistent; to hold together; to be 
in accordance or agreement, as the fe} 
a system; to cohere. [Rare or obsolete, 
Everything adArres together, 
5. Specifically, in Scots law, (a) to * a 
udgment; to = with the opinion of a 
viously. (6) To return 
‘e Who has been deserted. 
and metaph. 
See ADHER- | 


ae 
Adherence (ad-hér’ens), n, 1. The quality 
or state of sti or adhering: rare in a 
physical sense, being commonly 
used.—2 Fi state of being fixed in attach- 
ment; fidelity; steady attachment; as, an 
adherence to a party or opinions. 

‘The firm adteronn of the Jens te thelr religion is 
no less remarkable than their dispersion. 


3. In Scots law, the return of a husband or 


—— — 
see aati * —6. I 
be accidentally a 





i 


wife who has deserted for some time the | 


party to whom he or she is married; an 
action of adherence is com t either for 
ahuaband or wife who has deserted by 


the other party to compel the latter to re- | 


ADHIBIT 


turn. — 4. In painting ‘the effect of those 
parts of a picture which, wanting relief, are 

not epee ory and hence appear adhering 

to the canvas or surface. # airholt.—5. * 


t (ad-hér’en-ai), n. 1. The state 

of being — and ad- 
of men * Jer, Taylor.— 

2. That which ise it. ‘Vices have a 


native of vexation.’ Dr. H. More. 
Adherent dang ‘ent),@. 1. Sticking; cling- 


Coe tthe if with both his hands be 
And stuck , and suspended hung. fe. 

2 In bot. attached : used, like adnate, of 
parts that are nominally ‘separate; as, an 
adherent(or adnate) ovary,anovary attached 
or united by its whole surface to the tube 


adherent to, 
Adherent (ad-hér'ent), n, I The a 2 
— Bam * certian, 
in; a follower or 
gh Rt in a particular faith or church: 
——— ana adherents." by dy —2.t Any- 
belonging to a person; an 
n otis — * fe, 8 and 
sppendage Hint H. 
SYN. eer para — disciple, 


Adberentiy (at Cer hér’ent-tt, ade. In an ad- 
Aaherer (ahi — (ad hér’ér), n, One that adheres; 


Adnoaton (ed-bé'thon n. IL adharsio, from 
adhcereo, adhaaum. ADHERE.) 1. The 
act or state of adhering, or being united 

and attached; close connection or associa- 
tion ; intimate union: said either of mate- 
rial or immaterial objects; as, the adhesion 
of pects united by growth, cement, or the 


There grows up in course of tine an adherton be- 
tween the tension of the rotator muscles and the 
movements Pref. Bain 
£ Steady attachment of the mind or teel- 
firmnesa in opinion; adherence; as, an 
ae is to vice. ‘Obstinate adhesion to 
false rules of bellef.' Whitlock. —3. — 
concurrence. 
weet ee ee 


* In the *2 which hetero- 
moses Getiva have to conan abmucked to 


oa other = why: melee surfaces are — 
into contact. In some instances, however, 
it seems little, if at all, different from cohe- 
sion, which serves to unite _ cles of 
the same kind of matter. zion may 
take place between two sid as two plates 
of glass, or between a solid and a fluid, or 
between two — The force of adhesion 
is measured by the weight required to 
—— — ——— In det. and Pate 
un norm, 
6. In surg. the re-union of ‘alee 
a particular kind of inflammation, git 
the adhesive, 


44* —— a. 1, Sticky; | 
substances. —2. 


a in; yey mm. 
If slow, yet sure, adertve to the track, Thomson, 


ot common {thangs in surg. a —— 


resin. —Ad- 
hesive sin te med, and that 
kind of * 


+ stairs which causes union 


* 


variety of —* pa) to 
the tongue, an water. 
vely (ad-hé'siv- > adv, an ad- 


hesive manner. 
— * [oe nh. Lt state 
or a adhesive, or icking 
= token stickiness: tenacity. — 2 In 
5* an organ, or supposed organ, whose 
ction it is to promote attachment to ob- 
jecta, animate or te, lasting friend- 
ships, social intercourse, &¢, It is said to 
be strongest In women. 
Adhints (ad-hib‘it), ©. IL. adhibeo, adhibi- 
to apply to—ad, to, and habeo, to hold.} 
1. TD use or apply; to exhibit. [Rare.] 
w so may safe’ 
=e also that is dilute may ity and a property 


be « 
2. To attach: obsolete, except in sense of 
—— aa, he adhibited 





“eh, chain: th, Sc. loch; g,g0;  j, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin: 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 


ADHIBITION 
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ADJOINING 





Adhibition adh — — — ! judicial writ commanding inquiry to be | Adive (a- a) n, Another name for the 


use; exhibition. 
wine.’ Tob. Whitaker, (Rare. ] 

Ad hominem (ad atl pong IL ad, to, 
and homo, man.} To the man; to the in- 
terests or ons of the man.—An argu- 

mentum ad hominem, in logic, an argument 
which uences 
drawn 
sions, or from his conduct. 

—— (ad-hort’), ot. To exhort; to ad- 


That — 
5 ert her son toa passive for 
tirade, . desires him to look upon cs | heavens, 


the earth, all in them contained. wn, 
Adhortation (ad- —— n. [L, ad- 
hortatio, an encouragement.}] Advice; ex- 
hortation. ‘The sweet tions, the 
high and assured P m. 
Rare. 


Adh: (ad-hor’ta-to-ri), a. IL ad- 
hortor, to advise—ad and hortor.] Advisory; 
conveyl counsel, warning, or encourage- 
ment. Potter. 

Adiabatic (a-di-a- batik), a. (Gr. a, priv., 
dia, through, and baind, to go.) In ther- 
mody namics, the term applied to a line 
which exhibits the variations of pressure 
and volume of a fluid when it expands with- 
out either Rankine. or giving out heat. 

nine 


ures. 
Adiantum (ad- jan’ vain), n. (Gr. adianton, 
maiden-hair —— m adiantos unwetted, 


wet: so called 


The maiden-hair fern (A. capillus-veneris) is 


ee ee ee —— 
t, found in south of England and 


reland, 
(a-di-af ‘or. ah n, Indiffer- 
{Rare anid obsolete 
(a-di-af’ or-ist, 


phorist, Adia) 
a-dl-af‘or-it),n. alaphorite (s indifferent. 
See ADIAPHOROUS.}] A moderate or indif- 
ferent person; specifically, a name Jee in 
the sixteenth century to certain followers 
of Melanchthon, whe held some opinions 
and ceremonies to be indifferent, which 
Luther condemned as sinful or heretical. 
He (Lord Burleigh) may have been of the same 
mind with those German 
Adiaphorists, and who considered the 
aus matters indifferent. 
Adiaphorous, en gh a. : {Gr. adia- 
phoros, n eren erent —a, pr me 
and diapho 


ros, different, from dia, 
carry across, to differ—dia, thro 
TO, to carry.) 1. Indifferent; 
— er right nor wrong morally. 
Why does the Church of R others 
dig dame el mince tor teaches of Soak thos ood 
ceremonies which by — own practice we are * 
to — —— in them, but — 


2t An ithet applied b: —— irit 
—— acid us hor atkaline, — : 3. In med 0 
term applied to medicines which do neither 


good nor 
ia t (a-dl-af'o-ri), mn Neutrality; 
(Gr. a, 


erence. 
Adiathermic (a’di-a-thér"mik), @. 

priv. —— ——— and thermé, heat. } Im- 
Adieu (x = "Fr. a, to, and Dieu, God, It. 
Pp. a dios, all forms of L. ad, to, and 


Deus, God.) Lit. to God: an ellipsis for I 
commend fee to God; farewell; an expres- 


— 
neutral; 


sion of wishes at the parting of frienda. 
Adien, adien! my native shore 
Fades o'er the waters blue. Byres. 


“iar). A tavowell or commendation to the 


care of God; as, an everlasting adieu. 
While now I take my last adien, 
Heave thou no sigh, nor shed a tear. Prior. 


Adightt (2-dit), v.t To set inorder. See 
Adightt (a-dtt’), p. and a. Set in order; 
Ad infinitum (ad in-fin-’tum) [L] To 


endless extent, 
Ad inquirend in-qui’ren-dum). IL 


for — — —— we inquiring.) In law, a 


mother in the Macca- | 


aman with conseq 
iro his own principles and conces- 


made of any matter relating to a cause de- 
pending in a superior court. 
Aa interim (ad in’tér-im) [L.] In the mean 


time; for the present, 
Adipate (ad'i- * n. A salt of adipic acid. 
Adipic (a-di (L. adeps, adi 


* 
Of or belonging in fat.—Adipic a acid 
got by treating oleic acid or fate 
with nitric . It consists of use 
and forms soft, white, o —** hem —* 
seem to be aggre- 


nodular crusts, which # 
—8 Bea ——— v.t. To con- 


cal, 
gates of small 
— —— — pe sor song Th 
. re n), 7m. e 

being changed 


act of changing or state of 


into adipocere. 
re ( ad'-po-sér), n. [L. adeps, fat, 
= chow Fr. cire, wax.) A soft, unctuous, 


Say ane humidity. 
produced when the 
running water. It con- 


the argillaceous iron-ore of —* adipo- 
cerite, It is inodorous when cold, but when 
a | jeaetes ratte — 
4 t), m pocere 
mineral. See under ADIPOCERE, 
(ad-i- apes a. Relating 
to adipocere ; containing adipocere. 
—— po-sér),n. Same as Adipo- 


ad'i- >= [From L. a , fat.) 
of @ shar 


of common areolar tissue, or fi = 
tinct masses, The cells are y4,th to ,i,t 
—— in diameter, and contain the iit 
wi a transparent t membrane 5 
a line thick. Adipose tissue underlies the 
= surrounds —— vessels and nerves, 
este the It sometimes ac- 


—* —* — — th 
the fat around the kid- 


ch n 
Fat in general; 

sen a Et on the bide —* 

the nature of 


* (ad'i-pus), a, Fat; 


adipose. 
dip’si-a, a-dip’si G 
adi Dei ad pa, ties} tn ed the total 


Aattintiny, n. IL aditus, 
adeo, aditum, to a 
itum, to go; Skr. L. 
entrance or ; spect 
the more or less horizontal wales # 
access to the shaft of a mine, peg A 


Sean te on from 





4 
Section of Mineral Mine, 


@,Adk, 4,shaft, c¢, vein. . 


water and ores can be carried away. The 
word is sometimes used for air-vhaft, but 
not with strict propriety. In the ific 
sense called also Adif-level.—2 A in; 
access; approach. [Rare.] 
Yourself and yours shall hare 
‘ree adit, Tennyson. 


Aditiont (a-dish’on), n. [See Aprr.] Act of 
going to. Bailey. 


— brown 2* 


| Adjoinant t (ad 


Corsak (which see 
(ad-ja’sens), mn. The state of 
being adjacent; ximity; nearness, 

" Adjnconcy (ad. ‘sen-si), n. 1. The state 
of being adjacent, or lying close or conti- 
guous; —— — Por balding to; 
as, the ad. of lands or Idings — 
2+ That w ich is adjacent. * Distracted b 
the vicini Af 


| —— — Adjacent niet cent, 

ous, ng near 

but not necessarily in actual contact; 

—— pnd CLE 

H near to 80 as 

to touch on the whole or a considerable 
| part of one aide; lying side by side. 

— shad — 

Among the pleasant villages and farms « —— 


oinin 
Pe igo the — objects by the participation 


5 ja’sent = That which is next 
to or con nt, no equal, 
no co-rival.’ elford. J 

adjacently (ad-ja’ habe adv. 80 as to be 


epteyt v.t. 5 Bo adjectum 
~—ad, to, and jacio, to th To add or 
put, as one to —— 
_ enn ⏑—— 
. adfected to Pembrokeshire, Leland. 
(ad-jek’shon), . The act of ad- 
— or adding, or the thing added. 


This is added to complete our 
adjection of eternity. —— 
Adjectitious (ad-jek-ti’shus [See A 
at tows, — —— Mau 
re 


Adjectival : ectival (ad-jek- tiv'al or ad'jek-tiv-al), a 
Belonging 8* or —— an — having 
an 


the im 
Adjectivally ad-je vat or ad’jek-tiv- 
al-li), adv. Aline or as, an —— 
a noun or ciple adjectivally used, 
* — — n. A adjectirum, 
See ADJECT.} 
— — — aia eens ta oe: 


qualit — named, or some- 
pret qual ted ote specify or de- 


—3* from something 
and so to limit and define it. It is 
called aleo an attributice of attribute. Thus 
in the phrase, A wise ruler, —— 


lective or attribute, * —— 
—— of ruler, w | — all 


1, Pertaining to 
tive use of a noun. 
* Added or adjected ; additional, [Rare.) 


— Adjective — in dyeing, colours which, 
having but t attraction, require to be 
fixed by some or om order to 
Aajectire "jek-ti «& ad 
ad'jek-tiv + a 
—_ tin) alee oan ad- 
jective pg form inte an adjective; to 
give the of an adjective to. 


In English, instead of adjectfving our own 
— — 


Si ow She FS ce aes 


ectively (ad‘jek-tiv-li), ade. In the 
55 ——— 2 a word is used 


vely. 
join > v.t. —— — 
and , to join, 
Jor. To join or add; —* put in euldition: 
to unite; to annex or append, 
——— —— should be as re- 
adjes: f — 8* 
(ad- jm, ot need tie or he next 
v. ‘o or ne 
| = in contact; to * —— — * 
stone. ¶ To is now almost always omitted ; 
adjoining the wnat To ap- 
proach; to join. 
She lightly unto him adjotned side to side. 
‘ant), a. — 
ee eS ee ee ee 


ad-join'ing), p. and a. A 
— 


| contiguous; n 





Fate, fir, tat, fall; md, me fall; = mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


nõte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i, Se. abune; 9, Sc. fey. 


ADJOINT 
fans.” gl ger Adjacent, Adjoining, Con 


See untler ADJACENT. 
J Gene, *. One joined to another 
in company, or an enterprise. Daniel. 


(Rare. } 
Pe nll (ad-jérn’), v.t. (Fr. ajourner, 0. Fr. 
Fg get adjorner-—prefix a for ad, to, and 

Fr. jorn (now jowr), a day, from L. dinr- 
nua, belonging to a day, from dies, a day. 
For change similar to that of L. di into Fr 
j se ABRIDGE} 1. To put off or defer tu 
another day or till a later period. 

Tt is. a common ctice to adjowrn the reforma- 
tien of their hwes on further tiene, arrow, 
Specifically—2. To suspend the meeting of, 
asof a public or private body, to a future 
day; also, to defer or postpone to a future 
meeting of the same body; aa, the court ad- 
journed the consideration of the question. 


Bhs he queen being absent, ‘tls a needful fitmess 
hat we adyeara this coart till further day. 


Sy. To delay, postpone, defer, put off. 

Adjourn (ad- érn’), v.i. ‘To cease sitting and 
carrying on business for a time, aa from 
one to another, or for a longer period; 
newally said of legislatures, courte, or other 
bodies; as, the House of Commons ad- 


d at four o'clock. 
dajournal (adl-jér’nal), a. In Scots law, the 
proceedings of « single day in, or of a single 
sitting of, the Court of Justiciary: equiva- 
lent to sederunt as applied to a civil court. 
—Act of adjournal, the record of a sentence 


im a criminal cause.-— Boot of adjournal, 
a book ed the records of Court 
of Justiciary 

t (ad-jérn’ment), n. 1. The act 


a ——— the putting off till another 


—* fan our —— ot in aoffournmucrets fron the to 
L' Estrange. 

2% The period daring which a public hody 
adjourns its sittings; as, during an rh 
— Dasstutint’ An atiewumeal 
ton, ution. An adjournment 

is the time or interval during which a public 
body defers business or suspends its meet- 
ings in virtne of authority inherent in itself. 
A recess is a customary suspension of busi- 
ness, as —e the period of certain stated 


or recognized holidays; aa, the Easter recess. 
A ion is the adjournment of the 
sitti of the body at the instance of the 
ou authority, as the sovereign, which 


Jed it together, during which the body 


ean hold no sittings, but, in order to do so, ° 


must be again summoned; the close of a 
session of the British Parliament is called 
a tion. A dissolution is the act by 
which the body, as such, is broken up, and 
its members dismissed from their duties, 
During a dissolution the body has no exlst- 
ence, and has to be reconstituted by the 
authority to whom It owes Its existence, as 
by a new election, when it may consist of 
same or of new members. 

Adjudge (ad-juj’), «4 pret. & pp. ad d; 

adju- 


‘ape autping. (ir aur, —— 


to judge, from 
fades, a See JUDGE] U To award 
edt ly 


the case of a controverted 

uestion; to assign; as, the prize was ad- 

ied to him who seemed most worthy, — 

2. bigger Oy HD comfy evecare 
lea! 


tence; to ad te upon; to determine; to 
settle; aa, the case was adjudged in Hilary 
term. --2. To puss sentence on; to sentence 


or condemn. ‘Those rebel spirits ad. 
to hell’ Milton.—4, To deem; to ju 
(Rare. } 

He adyertged him anworthy of his friendship. 


Sr. To decree, award, assign, dectin. de- 
termine, settle, adjudicate. 

Adjudge (ad-juj’), vi. To decree; to decide; 
to pass sontence. 


There tet him stilt victory swa: 
As battel hath adjudged. —2 


ent (nad-joj‘ment), The act of 
jadging; adjudication: sentence. ‘The 
—_ ent of the punishment.’ Sir W. 


Aajudicate Cad-ji'di-kat), of. pret. & pp. 
ijudieated ; ppr. adjudicating, (L. adju- 
dieo, to give sentence—-ad, to, and judico, 
to ju See Jupor.] To adjudge ; to 


ward yp 
jivdi-kat), v.i pret. & 
ted; ppr. adjudicating. To sit n 
t; to 


ve a judicial decision; as, 
the court feated upon the case. 
He adjudicated that Aquitane bey | forfeited by 
Pepin Sir F, Palgrave, 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


g.g0; 4, job; 














act of adjudicating; the 


Adjumentt (ad’ja- Sent, n 


Adjunct (ad’jungkt),n. —— joined, 


5* (ad'jungkt), a. 1 
ol! or in action of any kind; as, an adjunct 


—— (ad-jungk’tiv-li), ade. 
me etive Taanner. 


Adjurato: 


5955 
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on (ad-jirdi-ka”shon), nm L The 
act or process 
of trying and determining judicially; the 
pens of a judicial sentence; specifically, 
teaw, the act of a court decl & per- 
son bankrupt; as, a ship waa en anid | 
sent into port for adjudication. — 2 A judi- 
cial — udgment or decision of a: 
eourt. —3. In Flew, the diligence or 
process by which land is attached in seen- 
Pty for 0 for or in Sor tet jedi: of a debt. 
‘di-kAt-ér), mn. One who 


gavel ot fad’, git), nt [L adjugo, to 
yoke to, to join-ad, to, and jrgyum, a yoke.) 
To yoke to. Batley. 
{L. adjumen- 
tun, help--ad, to, and juro, to help.] Help; 
sapport; that which supports or assiste. 


Nerves are ad/unents to —— activity. 
ad iV ater douse, 


from adjungo—ad, to, an 
to join. 
another, but not essentially a part of it; aa, 
water Is the adjunet of a cloth or sponge by 
which it ia absorbed. 


unetum. 
See JomN,) 1. —2— ng added to 


Learning is but aa adjunct to ourself. Shad. 
Discretion in its several adynacts and circumstances 
is nowhere so useful as to the clergy. Seat. 


2+ A person joined to another In some duty 
or service; a colleague. ‘An adjunct of 
singular experience and trust.’ Sir H. 
Wotton,—%. In metaph. a quality of the 
body or the mind, whether natural or ac- 


ulred, as colour in the body, thinking In 
be eek 4 In m. a word add 
qualify or — force of other words; 


as, the histo the American revolution: 
the — in tall os are the adjuncts of his- 
tory. —6. In music, a scale or key closely 
related to another; a relative scale or key. 
The relative minor or major scales; the 
scales founded on the dominant and the 
subdominant are adjuenets of the tonic. 

L United with in 


professor.—2 Added to or conjoined with, 
—3 a consequence; attending; accompany- 
Ing. 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act. 
By heareg, 1 would do it Shae, 
—Adjunet notes, in music, unaccented aux- 
iliary notes, not forming an essential part 
of the harmony. 
ction (ad jungk’shon), ». 1. The act 
joining. 
When a thing belonging to one is attached to that 
which belongs to another, whether by inclusion. sol- 
dering, —2 ———— writing, or painting, 
the whole (by adfwnction) generally becomes the 
property of the latter, Wharton. 
2 The Shing joined. 
\ moti ve (ad. pete a, Joining; hav- 
ny waive — ¥ of jeining. 


-ju oe n. One who or 
that which & join 
In an 


ad-jungktli}, ade. In connee- 
y way of addition or adjunct, 
tion (ad-ji-ra’shion), n 1. e act 


oa with | 


- adjuring ; a solemn charging on oath, or 


under the penalty of a curse. 

To the *22 of the high-priest, * Art thou the 
Christ, the son of the bh God?’ our Saviour re- 
pes in St. Matthew, Thou hast said.’ Alactwa/l. 
2 A solemn oath. 


To —e the significance too mach, or too much 
to enlarge ft, would make the adjuration either not 
80 wobghty of Hot so pertinent, Mites, 
(ad-jiir’n-to-ri}, a, Containing 
an adjuration, or characterized by earnest 
adjorations; as. an adjuratory appeal. 

jure (ad-jir’), wf. pret. & pp. adjured ; 
ppr. adjuring. [L. adjuro, to swear solemnly, 
or compel one to swear—-ad, to and furs, 
toswear.] 1. To charge, bind, or command, 
earnestly and solemnly, often with an a 

peal to God or the invocation of a curse in 
ones of disobedience, ‘I adjure thee by the 
living God.’ Mat. xxvi. 63. 


Joshua adjurvd them at that time, me, saying, 
bé the man before the Lord, that = 


Cursed 
up and 


buildeth this city of Jericho. |. 26, 


The magistrates . 
Adjure”d by all the bowds of civil duty, Afilfon, 
: To zp eee as, to adjure the holy name 


[ 

urer (ad-jirér), ». One who adjures. 
ad-juat’), ot. [Fr. ajuster, to fit or 
frame—L. ad, to, and juatus, just, exact. See | 
Just.) L To fit; to make correapondent or | 
conformable; to adapt; to accommodate: 


fi, Fr. tom; ng, slug: TH, then: th, thin: 


Adjutant (ad 


ADJUTANT-BIRD 





generally with to before the remoter object; 
as, to adjust a garment fo the body, or 
things to astandard. ‘Adjust the event to 
the prediction.” Addison, 
Nothing is more dificult than to adjast the marvel- 
lous with the probable. #F. 
2. To put fn order; to regulate or reduce to 
—— to bring to a proper state or posal. 
4 as, to adjust a sche eme; to adjust 
affairs. “Adjusting the orthography.” JoAn- 
gon, *Toadyust the focal distance of his opti- 
eal instrumenta* J. S. Mill.-3. To settle or 
bring to a satisfactory state, so that parties 
are agreed in the reault; as, to adjust ac- 
comme: the differences are adjusted.—4, In 
ptinting, to © the draperies in, as a 
icture.— SYN. To adapt, suit, arrange, 
te, accommodate, set right, rectify, settle. 
Adjustable (ad- -just’a- bl), a. Capable of 
being adjusted. 
ad-just’aj), n. Adjustment. 
] 


-just’tr), nm. A person who ad- 
ich regulates, 
Adjostive (ad-just'ty), a. Tending or serv- 
to adjust. 


Sylvester, [ 
pater OA. 
justa; tha) 


Adjustment (ad-just‘ment), mn. 1. The act of 
adjusting; regulation;a reducing to just form 
or order; a making fit or conformable; settle- 
ment.—-2. Thestate of being adjusted; as, the 
microscope is out of adjustment.—3, In ma- 
ring insurance, the settling and ascertaining 
the amount of indemnity which the party 
insured isentitled toreceive under the policy 
after all proper allowances and deductions 
have been made, and fixing the proportion 
of that indemnity which each underwriter 
is liable to bear.—-4. In painting, the manner 
in which draperies are chosen, arranged, and 
disposed; proper disposition. —Syn. Ar- 
— ey regulation, settlement, adapta- 
n, disposal 
utage (ad'‘ji-taj), See Arvraas. 
Ww (ad'ji-tan-si), n. [See ADJUTANT, ] 
. Che office of an adjutant,—2 Assistance, 
Tt was, no dowht, disposed with all the aa/ntancy of 
definition and division. Bure. 
"jai-tant), mn [L. edjutens, ppr. 
assiat—ad, and juvo, jutum, to 
bent 1. Milit. an officer whose business is 
to assist the commanding officer of a regi- 
ment or garrison by receiving and com- 
municating orders, Each battalion of foot 
and each regiment of horse has generally 
one adjutant, the officer In command of 
ot bodies may have one or more as re- 
— The adjutant has to make known 
the evters of his chief, to receive reports 
intended for him, to see that alg ard discip- 
line is kept uy , to regulate the rotation of 
duty among U ie different portions of the 
body of troops with which he ts connected, 
&o.—2 A helper; an easistent an aid! 
c A 2 viola mast be the best —— 33 fine 
voice. i, Mason, 
3. The adjutant-bird (which see). 
tant-bird (ad'ji-tant-bérd), 2. A very 


large grallatorial bird allied to the storks 


(Cicoma or Leptoptilue Argala), and in- 





Adjutant-bird (Cicoeta Argaia), 


eluded in the family Ardeidm, a native of 
the warmer parts of India. It is 4, or often 
é feet high, and its « wings mensure 
14 feet from tip to tip, It has an enormous 
bill, nearly bare head and neck, and a 
sausage-like pouch han: from the under 
part of the neck. It is one of the most 
voracious carnlyorous birds known, and in 
India, from its devouring all sorts of carrion 
and noxious animais, ia protected by law, 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure —See KEY. 


ADJUTANT-CRANE 





It is said to be able to swallow a cat, a 
of mutton, or a large 


pm eg ate n. Same 


Aaa —— (ad’j-tant-jen’ér-al), n. 
iit, a staff-officer, one of those next in 
rank to the commander-in-chief. He — 
intends the details of all the dis ons 
by the commander-in-c com- 
municates general — to the different 
brigades, and receives and the 
reports of the state of each as Comambers, 

perry pene equipments, &c.—2. Eccles, 
ven to one of a select eke 


of Jesuit ers, who resided with the 
general of the , cach of whom had a 
—— ‘ous 2 comuntete wi Ks 
business was to communicate with his 
province by his delegates, emissarics, 
— “ad — ——— to the Sather. 
general.— forces, an 
officer of rank at the Horse fuards, to 


whom all communications are 
ing ** of absence, ——— 

recruiting, & 

utant-stork x fede tent sleet, ©. The 
same as A 
Adjutator aja Stat as), n. Oats. of adju- 
tor.} An or he iper. | Rare.] 
yt (ad- sat), vt. [ ADJUTANT.) To 

give help. 


Six bachelors as bold as Hagen vole ‘Sone 
Adjutor Ae fave), n A he ‘He 
Drayion. Hag its te adjatrs wer 
Adjatory abory (040-1, a. Serving to help 


add ‘triks), n. A female assistant. 

uvant (ad’ja- vant or ad-ja’ vant), a. 
Helping; Adjucant causes." 
— 


ad’ jit-vant or ad-ja’vant), n. 
Nigend iret ‘A — ant adjeant 
Sir H. Yelverton. —2. In med. w ver 
or 


empire. 

Aa titers (ed 1i/1-tum n. At plee- 

See te in exiens of eae ctu Speci 

fically, in music, a term denoting nat th the 
ormer is at liberty to pause, or to per- 

‘orm or omit a cadence of 


An accompaniment is 
when it is not essential, and may be either 
ee ee 


Aaloeution (ad-16-ki’shon). See ALLoov- 


(ad-miir’Jin-At), v.t. Tonoteor 
write on the margin. } 


Receive candidly the few hints which I have admar- 
ginated, Caderidge. 


Admeasure (ad-me’zhir), vt. pret. & pp. 

admeasured; ppr. admeasuring. [L. ad, 

to, and E. measure. See MEASURE) 1. ~ 
ascertain dimensions, size, or capacity; to 

measure.—2.t In law, to restrict to due pro- 

portions; as, to admeasure dower or com- 

mon of pasture; also, to apportion shares 


among, 
Upon this sult all the commoners shall be adnrea- 
sured —— 


t (ad-me'zhir-ment), 


or dimensi 

low, formerly the a ——— | 
or ascertainment of dower or 
pasture held in — — die was done by | 
bee, admeasurement to the 


Admeasurer (ad-me’zhar-ér), n. One that 
admeasures. 


40 


Admensuration (ad-men‘sfir-4”shon), n. 
—— MENSURATION.] Same as Admeasure- 


ul : stay, oF iy in Hel 

um, & pro’ or sup BP; 

support. Ba —2 oy rfect proof; 
cally, in and F' law, aterm 


used in the action of roving the tenor of a 
panel wed range vA Fe deed, or even 
seroll, te e existence or | 
terms of the sb Ta make 
any aid to the action of a remedy.—4. In 
ee eee eee oe : 

subterranean nymp! — y 
means of which they issue from the —— 


Adminicular, Adminiculary (ad 
O-lér, ad’min-tk”-la-ri), a. Be tying balp, ; 
helpful. D 

admintcular 


several structural arrangements 
tothe ntegray ofthe whole ae than coordinated 


—Adminicular eet in law, explanatery 
or completing evid 

te (ad- min-ik’O-lat),v. i. Togive 
adminicular evidence. 
Adminiculator? (ad-min-ik’i-li-tér), mn An 
— specifically, an advocate for the 


(ad-min’‘is-tér), v.t. II. admi· 
—— ant ——— 
INISTER.] 1. manage or con- 
Zech 00 salniater ox eheabutebtoher ot public 
affairs; to manage or conduct as chief agent; 
to direct or supetintond the execution of, as 
laws: altho the word may be used of 
absolute monarchs, it is more appropriate to 
the officers of a constitutional government. 
For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate'er is best adendnister'd 6 best. Pope. 
i Ae to give or furnish; to capoly: 
to dispense; as, to administer reli 
administer Justice. 


id 
Administer their ape phn airs YF. PAtlips. 
not the old pepivh ratom of aduninde. 
sacrament of the baly ¢ nor wipe 


3% To give, as a dose ; to direct — 
be taken, as medicine, —4, To tender, as an 


Swear, by the duty that you owe to Heaven, 
To = cath we administer, Shak, 
5. In law, ( 


the estate of one 
—— 


to manage 
intestate, or without a com- 
~~ executor, a (6) 
'o manage the estate of a deceased person 
asanexecutor. See ADMINISTRATION, 7.— 
Syn. To manage, conduct, minister, furnish, 
distribute. 


afford, supply, dispense, 

(ad-min‘is-t¢r), ¢.< L To con- 
tribute assistance; to bring aid or supplies; 
to add some 2 with to; as, to 
ter to the necessities of the poor. 

Tes i es ee ae 
— — 
2 To perform the —*— of administrator; 
ae &, Camis ee Lay the ec aol 

Administerial in . 
taining to Ka ob ptm or to Rea — 
tive of government. 
(ad-min‘is-tra-bl), a. Cap- 

able of administered. 

ee cme ae As oat 
minister: to dispense; to give; to supply. 
‘ Administrated to animal bodies." Woot 


ward. 
Administration (ad-min’is-tra”shon), n, 
1. The act of administering; direction; man- 
agement; government of public affairs; the 
conducting of any office or employmen: 
The energy of the Protector’s administration in 
nowlse relaxed, Afacaniay. 
2. The daty or duties of an administrator; 
specifically, the executive functions of gov- 
ernment, consisting in the exercise of the 
constitutional and legal powers, the general 
ntendence of national affairs, and the 
‘orcement of laws. 


It may pass for a maxien in state, that the adseds- 
istration Cannot be placed in too few hands, nor the 


—*— in too many. Swf. 
The persons, collectively, who are in- 
trusted with the —— laws and the 


superintendence of public affairs; the chief _ 

magistrate and his council; or the council | 

alone, as in Great Britain; the executive. | 
Did the administration . = Sra —7 

any one of thase opportunities? 

4. Dispensation; distribution; —— a, 

the administration of justice, of the sacra- 

=. orof grace. 2 Cor. —— re 
of prescribing medically; exhibition. — 

act of tendering, as an oath.—7. In law, (a) | 


ADMIRAL 





the management of the estate of an intes- 


@ property among the heira. 

— of the estate of a de- 
ceased person by an executor, jin use. Ati. 
ing term execution not —— — 
peer we eet ae person’sestate vate ed 
gran or general, special, or = 
poses; as, (a Administration durante absen- 
tia, granted when the next entitled tu 
the t is beyond sea. (b) Administration 
pendente lite ite, granted when a suit is com- 
menced in the — court yim Ie 
validity of a will or the right to o 
tion, lasting till the suit be determined. (c) 

Administration with the will annexed 

testamento annezo), alministration 
in cases where a testator makes a will with- 
out executors, or where the execu 
tors named in the will are incapable of act- 
ing or refuse to act. (d) Administration de 
bonis non, when the administrator dies 
before he has fully administered. —Syw. 
Conduct, 
tion, execution, di 

Administra’ 


tive (ad-min'is-trat-iv), a. Per- 


‘erivale. 
Aazaintstrator (ad: -min'is-trit-ér),n. 1. = 
who administers, or who directs, m 
distributes, or dispenses laws and 
either in civil, judicial, political, or ecclesi- 
— affairs. —2. In law, (@) a man who, 
by virtue of a commission from the bate, 
divorce, and admiralty division of 1 
Court of Justice has charge of the 
and estate of one dying without a (b) 
In Scots law, a tutor, curator, or 
having the care of one who is incapable of 
acting for himself. The term — — 
plied to a father who has power over 
anaes and their estate during their mino- 
y: 
Administratorship(ad-min'is-trit-¢r-ship), 
rae XE {ad tne teat rikp), A 
mn n 
female administrator. 
— — Ahen. Admir- 


ableness. 


from adméror, 
wonder at, to admire.) 1,.+ Fitted to — 
—— wonderful; strange; astonishing ; 


—————— 


Ed seeoeth eal b should do 
King dward the Fourth do any Hight to the se Misses 
is nothing admsradie ba 58* 

—— —— — Fer. : Ta, igre 
2. Worthy of admiration; having qualities 
to excite wonder, with th approbation. esteem, 
reverence, or affection; most excellent: used 
of persons or things 

aman! How noble in 


What reason “tlow int 
— i tay? In form anc mov- 


— oak -nes), m. The 
admirable; the power of 


(ad‘mi-ra-bli), ade. In an ad- 
inirable manner; in amanner to excite won- 
der, mingled with approbation, esteem, or 


of 
er 


veneration. 
Admiral (ad'mi- 0.E. amiral, am- 
miral, amirail, Fr, amiral, Tt. 


emir, & — jef, with the Ar. article 
suffixed, supposed by Diez to be a con- 
traction of pty orms as amtr-ul-md, ruler 


of the water, or amfr-ul-ba‘hr, ruler of the 
sea; Ar. amr, or mwah to te command: Heb. 
dmar, Chal. andr, to command.) 
1. A naval officer ee the So highest rank; a 
commander-in-chief of a fleet or navy. ‘In 
the British navy — were — di- 
p+ sola their —— fl png me t 
ve o 
the red, of the white, — of the ne Bus, with 
vice-admirals and rear-adim of each 
however, this distinction was 
an now there is one flag common 
of war, namely, = white en- 
into four y the cross 
St. George, and ha the Utdon teen 
* next the — — * 

nine, there are now only three 
this rank, namely, admiral, ——— 
and The admiral displays 
his flag at the maintop-gallant-mast head.— 





Fite, fir, fat, fal; = mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; tuhbe, tuh, bull; 


oil, pound; tt, Sc. abune; fF, Sc. fey. 


ADMIRAL 41 ADMONISH 





Admiral of the fect, an h title of 1 William IV. Ixix., and the cases formerly | sented. (b+) In the Church of Scotland, 

distinction conferred on afew and it before this court are now prose- | an act of a presbytery admitting a minis. 

carrying an — — cu ee ee ora BN me — 

— Vier-admiral, (a) an next in rank | sheriff court, in the same way as ordinary | it, colla him to his benefice. —4. The 
to admiral. ——— | — oe A See 





— an argument or position not 
—— ape y proved; a point or statement admitted; 

— bvks tates af comntion cea a ot —* —— — —— — — 
eutenant counties, argument, — wi on 

of colonies, &c_, who hove power to hoki p pet hated a 5 Pompei wiry ry —— of a charge, error, or crime; as, he made full 


courts of vice- —Rear-admiral, an Spenser. of his guilt. Admissions in a 
officer next in rank to the vice-admiral. He Admire tion, (ad-mi-ri’shon), m Lt Won- | grit, in law, theme’ faake ¢ or matters neces- 
carries his at the mizzentop-gallant- | der; astonishment; amazement; surprise. sary to oupport the case of a — or of 
mast head — ho(when thir in Great | Rote the commen drestien wits the blood of — t, in a onl ip — oe 
Britain, an officer who(w is rare os wondered proving w 8 Temno 

is confi is at the of the aed — — — 5* party admitting them. Admissions 


ministration of Great Britain. There have Your bokiness I with admiration see. Dryden. | are either upon the record or by agreement 
between the parties. —Syx. Admi' 
cess, entrance, con 


ncession, 
Admissory —— a. Granting ad- 


‘or several years during Charles L.'s reign novel, gneh, benmiitel, or exe t; a8, ad- | mittance; 

In the reign of William and it was | mération of virtue or goodness, admiration | Admit t (a-mit), pret & pp. admitted ; 

vested in lords commissioners of the admi- | of a beautiful woman or a fine picture. ppr. Le pA sory to, and 
ralty, and since that time it has been held There ls ⏑ —— ani this is that mito, toned suffer to enter; to grant 
for short only by Prince George of | which proper! nee — —*4 —— *— when we dis entrance to, whether into a or an office, 
Denmark in the time of Queen Anne, and by | °yer 2 xtrat deal in an object which we understand | or into the mind or ¢ deration ; as, to 
William IV., then Dake of Clarence, in 1827- ‘ad’mi-ra-ti Th " admit a student into college; to admit a 
28. The lords commissioners of the admi- Agmirativet ( Ti-tiv), n. The point cereus thought Into the —2. To give 
ralty were formerly seven, bat are now four | ©! exclamation or » marked 


= ——— hepa righ a fee jas right of entrance to; as, a ticket admits one 


* into a play-house.—3%. To grant in ent: 
— ee tt one pret. op. admired ; $0 receive as tres; as, pects, pag i 


binet, and it is he who principally exercises —— and miror, | is admitted.—4. To grant, or allow 
the powers of the office. —2. ship which admirer.) 1. To regard or to be capable of; as, words do not 
curties the Gituieaks siao, the sent consid with simple wonder, amazement, or sur-| Gusnit such « construction. See ADMIT, v.i, 


erable ship of any as of merchantmen | Prise; to wonder at. 6. Te acknowledge: to own; to confess; as, 


he admitted bi is guilt.—Syy. To let in, re- 


or of fishing veasela. lton uses the form Neither is it to be admired that Henry, who was 
Ammiral (which see) fn this sense. ] ade apt hla vn ae Ite pl zs | ceive, allow, permit, grant, concede, nc- 
The adatire! of the Spanish Armada was 3 Fiem- — knowledge, own, 
ish ship. Sir R. Hawkins. M4. Alphonse da Besachemp makes the feet | Admit (alimit), et “To give warrant or 
Like some mighty admira/, dark and terrible, | without appearing to adwrire the leap. — SontAcy. allowance; to —— ————— permit: 
bearing —— his antagonist with all hiscanvas | 9 To as wonder mingled with | with of; as, cf do not admit of 
— oe Se oe a, — 3 —*— om, ey rg ar Aer ved |e —* — does not admit of this inter- 
: ion for; jen. 
& 2. tyne piven fe two epedion of bathe. sure in the beauty of; to look on aan. Admittable (ad- ** a. Capable of 
& woman. wer or right of entrance; and hence, ac- 
—— —— 
— a * — Tu . 
anal (s sub-genus of a act Was ever man so grandly made as he? Tennyson. sion; allowance; as, the admittance of an 


shells of the genus Voluta. See VoutuTa. | Admire (ad-mir’), 0.¢ 1. To wonder; to be 


ent.—4.+ The custom or privilege of 
codmnt ral-ciip), n, The office | affected with surprise; to marvel. pret 


admitted to the society of the great. 


admiral. Let none admire ohn, alee 
sduntralty. (stmt rai, 1. The — I Pas Sheek baie at ie low — 6. 1 ig the aa hia easel dt a copy- 
lords commissioners n law, 
appointed to take the gen eral management | *Aire such  nobleness and dignity of sentiment. | hold estate. 
maritime affairs, and of all matters relat- | Sometimes with at. ‘Admired at his own | Admittatur (ad-mit-ta’tér), n. [1 — 
org trp is tenn! © with the government | contrivance.’ Ray. be admitted.) A certificate of admissio: 
ta, —2. The officers | when 1 ride about in winter and see such — —— — 
stated fot for the administration of naval ws flocks of various kinds of birds I cannot help Admitter (ad-mit’ér), a. One who or that 
airs; a board of naval commissioners. ing af these congreyations. Gilbert hate. | Which admita, 
The lords commissioners of the admiralty | 9 To feel or expreas admiration. Admivitble Mad -mit'l-bl), @. Admissible. 
are now four in number, exclusive of a civil m F 2 
lord. See under ADMIRAL —8. The build- Where seniators shall * — — ee Mik t. Tomingle with some- 
ing in which the lords of the admiralty Where reat paincane sal stebd, and sha, 
transact business, and in which the clerks YT the # (ad- mik’chon), n. [L. admiz- 
and other officiala connected with this de- Admired (ad-mird}, and a. Regarded tio or ad to, and misceo, mistunt 
partment are employed.—Admiralty court, | with wonder; sete; of mixtum, to mix. See MIX.) The act of 
or covrt of a tribunal having mingling or ad ; a mingling of differ- 
jnriadiction over e causes, Whether ent substances er, 
of acivil or criminal nature. It wasformerly | With most admir’d disorder, Shak. All metals may be calcined by strong waters, or 


held before the lord high admiral, and was | Admirer (ad-mir’ér), n. One who admires; | by ¢fetion of salt, sulphur, and mercury, Sacon, 
afterwards ——— with admiration; one who esteems greatly: 
deputy of the lords mers. Itnow | colloquially, one who court toa wo- 
forms a branch of the Probate, Divorce, and | man; one W 2 yeah el so 

Admiralty division of the High Court of Jus- | of a woman; a lover. 


* ————— 
m ng or m 2: 
ted —— which is min 
or formed m ; & com’ 
batances rd ether: - 


his admiration 


tice, the judge in it being ted by the For fear of Lucia's escape, the mother is . * mixed 
crown as one of the judges High Court. | stastly attended rival that explains her aad Admonish (ad-mon‘ish), v.f. IL admoneo— 
The court of —2 is —— te in- | draws off the 2* {her admirers. = ad, and —— to * oe nish; 


stance court and the court. The civil Admiringly (ed-miring-ti), ade. In an ad- 
jurisdiction of the court extends | miring manner; with admiration; in the 
generally to such contractsasaremadeupon | manner of an admirer. 

the sea, and are founded in maritime service — —— — n The 


It seems to have taken the term. ish in imi- 
tation of other verbs with this ending de- 
rived through the French; e 0. EK, 


or eration. It also regulates many ae 0. Fr. amonester, to nish, 
other points of maritime law — as disputes Alimissible coe smi oD, a 0 (Fr. admissible, m L.L. monestum, a form of L. monitum, 
between wners of vessels, and ques-· LL. adm admitto, admisswm, nag pore ges 'o warn or notify of a 
tions relating to salvage. It has likewise | to admit, That may be ait, allowed, fault; to reprove with mildness, 
——— uire into certain wrongs or in- 7 9 ed; as, the testimony is admis- Count hin not as an enemy, but adwronish him as 
of collision. — eee | ee ad-mis‘i : . hy 
Admissibly ( -bli), adv. In an ad-| 2 To counsel against — — to 
of admiralty has, partly by common lawand | missible manner; 80 as to be admitted. ——— — — to exhort; 


————— Admission (ad-mi'shon), n. [L. admissio— 
all other indictable offences | ad, to, and mitto, missum, to send. See 

comneettied otther mpen. Se S0h, OF 08 She MissioN.] 1. The act or practice of admit- 
Bo Bate — - | ting; the state of being admitted; as, the 


I warn'd thee, 1 admondrhed thee, foretold 
The danger and the lurking enemy. AM idten., 
waste 


‘ ‘ tue: to admire the works of the Creator; to ittance ad-mit‘ans), n._ 1. The act of 

Admiral (ai'mi-ral),a. Carryingan admiral; | Gdmére a landscape or a painting; toadmire | admitting. oP permanente enter; the 
The admiral 

[ies —— Comper, 


lish county. prize court is the on admission of aliens into a country.—2. Ad- 8. To instruct or direct; to guide. ‘Ye 
tribanal for deciding what is and what mittance; power or permission to enter; | choice spirits that aducabh me? Shak. 
not lawful on — ———— ——— entrance; access; power to approach; as, to Moses was adtmensithed by God when be was about 
all matters, civil and ng to | grant a person admission, to make the tabernacle, Heb, viii. 5. 
pegs or every —— slo 2 by the law — ————— 4. To inform; to acquaint with; to notify; 
which is itself of a maritime ! to remind; to recall or incite to duty. 
by land, i any Re hyd tishop edmaiteh he * 555 ys 
by a nav: court, of a qwralle bowing 6 he dre: . his visage turned, 
admiralty * Scotland was abolished by | to enter a cure to W Wiheotshad We bis ans, on 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g¢, 90; j,job; fh, Fr. ton; ong, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 


ADORATION 





ADMONISHER 
Bat at t salr astonished, 
‘Till by pancoe. et 2 Burns, 


&. Eceles. to reprove a member of the church 
fora aud, ei —— or privately: the | 
first step in ch discipline, It has a like 
use in colleges, 
Admonisher (ad-mon'‘ish-¢r), n. One who 
reproves or counsels. 
Horace was a mild admondrher, a court satirist fit 
for the gentle times of Auxuvtus. Dryden. 
Admonishment (ad-mon‘ish-ment), n. Ad- 
monition; counsel; warning. 
When was my lord so much ungently temper'd 
To his cars admontshmmentt 
Una 2* eras not Gyht to-day, 5444. 
Thy grave admonishments prevail with me, Shad, 


Admonition (ad-m6-ni’shon), n. The act of | 
admonishing; counsel or advice; rh ahd 
—— instruction in duties; caution; direc- 

on. 


Now all these things bapy ned unte them for en- 
en for our admonition. 


samples; and they are 
1 Cor, x, 11. 


Eccles, public or ae reproof to reclaim 
an offender: a step preliminary to excom- 

munication. —Admonition, Reprehension, 
Reproof. Admonition, a caution or warn- 
ing, containing instruction as regards duty 
or conduct for future 


Hterally the act of taking back, as 
if to compel attention to the error com- 
— hence a finding fault with for some- 

one; ré, , an authoritative fault- 
Ag. ng, censure dressed to inferiors and 


A sian that fs an heretic, aftr the stand second 
admonition, reject. it. Hi, 20. 

The admonitions, fraternal or —— of his 
fellow-Christians, or the governors of the church, 
then more public reprekensions. Hammond, 

‘These ber con bens rejvey whe mast praise. 


(ad-mé-ni’ gem 
a dispenser of cisions 


Admonitionist (ad-mo-ni’shon-ist), n. One 
of a body of Puritans who in 1571 sent an 
— A. Parliament condemning 
lish Church not in 
ples and practice of 


Admonitive ve (ad-mowit-0) a. Containing 
admonition. ‘Instructive — admonitive 

emblems." Barrow. [Rare 
ively (ad an eed), ade. By 


Admonitor (ad-mon’it-¢r), n, An admon- 
isher; a moi A 

Comaciente 3 ot renee We & VOT ERNE, and 
prudent admeniter. Shenstose. 


aimonisher ; 
Hales, 


Admont! (ad-mon'i-to-ri), a. Contain- 
ing admonition; tending or to ad- 
monish. ‘ Admonitery of duty.’ rrow. 


See MORTMAIN. 


Admovet (ed-mo t. t & ad- 
ge et a, pp. 


ppr. 
to, age | —— yee of To move to; to 
bri ee * Admored into 


the ¢.” 
uration? * -mér'mér-&”shon), n. 


a. [L ad, to, nas- 
to or on some- 
thing ‘else is an adnasvent 


——— IL adnatua—ad, to, and 


na tus wh.} Growing attached; 

. (2) in anat, attached by ph 
—— of 
an See Ex- 

TE 0) in bet, applied 


rap a 

lam 5 wattached 
to another by its whole 
length. Thus adnate 





are such as are united 
to their filaments 
throughout their whole 
length, as in the ranunculus. Adnate leaves 
are such as are erect and closely applied to 
their stem, 

Ad nauseam {ad ng‘sé-am). [L.] To dis- 
quat. 


1, Adnate Anther. 
2, Adnate Stipule. 


Adnominal (ad-nom‘in-al), a. In gram, | 
He ie to an adnoun or adjective; adjec- 
Prof. Gibbs. 


Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Pine, pin; 


—* 





42 
ae (ad‘noun), n. [Ad and noun.) In 
—— eek a. IL ad, to, 
nubtlatem, to be or to make 
Ado W), nn. [Prefix a for at, and do, that 
is, An The full form at do is found in 
infinitive, as in Icelandic.] Bustle; trouble; 
labour; difficulty; as, to persuade one with 
Let's follow, to see the end of this ade. Sha, 
And what ts We, that we should moan? —— 
Tennyson 
| Adobe —— » oth trom adobar, to 
-dried brick; and, a8 
an —— built of 
a (ad-d-les’ens), n, 
centia, from adolescena, growing up, from 
— — 
Root ol, 
cognate with ali ke "ale, to nour- 
almost yp et to the young the 
human race: youth, or the od of life 
of the frame, extending in man from about 
fourteen to twenty-five, and in woman from 
— cy (ad-d-les’en-si), n Same as 
Adolescent (ad-d-les‘ent), a. [See ADOLES- 
hood to manhood. 
Schools, unless disciptine were ——— strong, 
Afolode (ad’6-10d). igi a, neg., and dolor, 
ay | An apparatus for detecting fraud 
in dh —*—* 
taining to or connected with Adonis. “Fair 
Adonean Venus." Faber. 
days’ duration celebrated anciently in hon- 
our of Adonis, by females. The first day 
in feasting and merry- 
making. 
Adonic (a-lon’ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
Adonic 
called, it is said, because used in songs sun 
at the Adonia, or festival of Adonis, 
as rdrd jivtntiis, and on account of ite ant. | 
beats mo is adapted to gay and 
— itself, but joined with other kinds of 
Adonis (a-dé/nis), n, (This was the name of 
nas Heb. adonai, lord, adon, master.) 
* Greek myth. the favourite of Aphro- 
of Cyprus. He was fond of hun 
received a mortal wound from the t 
death, and c him into the plant 
which bears his name. This name is often 
excessively particular in his 
dress; an exquisite; as, he is quite an Adonis, 
nat. order Ler ——— In the corn- 
adonia(A. autwmnalis) the petals are re beige 
of the blood of Adonis, from which the plant 
is fabled to have sprung. 


m, an adjective or attribute. [Rare.] 
San nudes, a cloud.) Clouded; ob- 
Old English, at here the sign of the 
much ado. 
we such ade? 
an adobe house of sun-dried — = 
and —— to _— from olee 
ene e state of growing: applied 
between childhood and the full development 
twelve to twenty-one, 
CENCE.} Growing up; advancing from child- 
Detain their adodercent charge too long. Comer, 

Adonean (ad-é-né‘an), a. IL adoneus. 

Adonia (a-d0‘ni-a), n. A festival of two 
was —— mourning and lamentation, 
Adonis —-Adonte verse, See the noun. 
consists of a dactyl and ates | 

t is, however, seldom used 
the sun-god among the Phonicians, of same 
pve yen said to be the son of = 
of a wild boar. Aphrodité lamented his 

* of manly beauty, or isa 
® In bot. & yaee belonging to the 
scarict, and are considered as emb! 
(ad’on-Iz), ¥.t. 


Adonis (which im i To make —— — or 
attractive; to adorn one's self with the view 
—— — said only of males. 
I ein three hours at least in adjusting 
and ployed th 4 "Sauls 
Adonist (a-d6n‘ist), m (Heb, Chal. and 
Syriac, Adon, Lord, a scriptural title of the 
Supreme Being] One of a seat or party of 
Biblical critics who maintain that the 
brew ts ordinarily annexed to the con- 
sonants of the word Jehovah are not the 
natural points belonging to that word, and 
that they do not express the true 
ciation of it; but that they are vowel- — 
belonging to the words Adonai and 
applied to the ineffable name Jehovah, which 
Jews were forbid to utter, and the true 
unciation of which was lost; they were 
| The refore always to pronounce the word 
Adonai instead of Jehovah. 
Adoorst oan) 6 ade, (A for at, and doors] 
| At doors; at the door. 


=e t 
age 
: 
g 


néte, not, mive; tũbe, tub, byl; 








I took hi in adoors, 
A straggling beggar outcast from his shores. 


Adopt Stet: ot {L. Vicar, an 
a-dopt’), v. 

— to desire orchoose. See OVITION.] L To 

take a stranger Into one’s family aa son and 

heir; to take one who is not a child and 
treat him as one, giving him a title to the 
privileges and rights of a child. —2, To take, 
select, or receive as one’s own; a8, to adopt 
the opinions of another; to adept a particu- 
lar mode of husbandry. 

I have adopted the Reman sustinent, Gus i & 

more honourable to save a citizen than to kill an 

enemy. oAnson. 

(a-dopt’ed-li), adv. In the man- 
ner of something ee —A as 
names. 


school-maids 
(a-dopt’ér), n, 1. One who or —— 
adopts.—2. In chem. 


rece necks, diametrically op- 
iver, with two diame a 
ite to each other, one of which 
neck of a retort, and the other Is joined 
2 receiver. It —— in distilla- 
3 ve more elastic va ‘ 
= to increase the length of the neck of = 


Adoptian a-lop’shi-an),@. Of or pertaining 
@ doe 


trovery My adoption.—A con- 
eceles.), a controversy which origin- 
ated in Spain in the eighth century with the 
Archbishop of Toledo, who — * that 
although Christ, in respect of his divine 
nature, was by generation the Son of God, 

that, as regards his human nature, he 


The 


See 


Anon The the taki and of 
a stranger as one's own cl i os 
tion of a child; a son by adoption. — 


9 into & more intimate 
‘ormerly; reception ; im = 
sion; as, the — of a person into a 
—— —8. The act of adopting or receiving 
as one’s own amption new Dd not nagaral 
selection; assumption; ~ ee adoption 
a method of agriculture 

The adoption of vice has ruined ten times more 


young men than natural 
Lord Chesterfield, 
“raltabns that Chet wa was the gon — 


adoption on! J 
Tieton i Ado 


fond, adoptious chris' 
mautited ty a * 


oe —— boldness," Milton. —Adeptive 
arms, in her. arms enjoyed by the concession 
of another which the adopter is obliged to 
marshal with his own, as being the condi- 
tion of some honour or estate left him. 
Adoptive (a-dopt’iv), n. A person or thing 


Christiani 
utmost love or 
of bel 


(a-d va bl-nes), n, The quality 
rem — or worthy of adoration. 
(a- dova-bit), ade. In a manner 


worth 
Adoration (akaraahon), n. 1. The act of 
adoring; the act of —— i honours, as to a 
divine 7 —— to a deity; 
in the tian Church, the su e and 
highest form of worship due to alone; 
etimes —* cally of words ad- 

ity 


dressed to ve of a sense of 
his Infinite holiness an —— 


Towards either throne they bur, and to the ground 
With solemn tion down they cast 
Lot btn —— Mitten. 
pt alt — i Gorton tort of rela homage: 
an inferior vine 
thus, a4 may be applied (a) to the homage 
jd to the eucharist, use Catholics 
eve in the real presence of Christ in the 
— elements. () To the ceremony 
of prostration before the crucifix tised 
in all Catholic churches on Friday. 
{e) To the worship paid to the Virgin, saints, 
angels, and relics, [Considered an improper 
¥. Se. fey. 


oil, pound; — ii, Sc. abwne; 





E- 
| 


Dg; Adrogation (ad-r6.gi' 


ADULARIA 


Adzogate (ad'ré-git), v.t. To adopt by adro- 
vi seer hr. fret 
shon), m. IL adro- 
to, and rogo, to ask, 


—— rogation, i tion, A species 
ot adoption in — — which a 


ADORE 43 

usage, however.] The term isalso applied to | Adorner (a-dorn’ér), n. One who adorna. 
a ceremonious manifestation of and Adorning (s-dorn‘ing), ». Ornament; decor- 
prog ig pent Bagel - <a Sdeonteglnts care ing-1f),ade. By adorni 
pope r election. — or an rn‘ing-li),ade. By adorning. 
act of homage, paid to one in high esteem Adornment(a-dorn’ment),, An adorni: 
or place; profound —— highest | ornament. See ae 
respect, or esteem; the write mn: 
degree of love, as of a man for a woman: Such and such pletures;: there the window; such 
heart's devotion. | The adornment of her bed, "Shae. 

| Adorsed, (a-dorst’, a-dost’) a, 


Ese 


seen 

mouth. } 1. To worshi 

exalted thoughts Dy Fhe ey — 
prayer and 

giving; to pay ny divine | honours to; Be rr 


respect ; — — asa 
man a woman. ee ree one 
their prince.” Tatler. 

wheal = future — ios —E — 
and hés follies behind. 

Adore t (a-dér’), t [L ad, to, and aurum, 
woke j cena Pca 


Like to the hoar 
Congeated drops which do the morn adore. Spenser. 
Adorement + lovment of n. Adoration; 
worshi ‘A of cats, lizards, and 
beetles.’ Sir T. Browne. 
Adorer (a-dérér) 1. One who adores: 


(a) one who worships or honours as — 
one who — or esteems greatly 


Aad sof adorings — es she ae Keats, 


a ater oy air adv. With adoration. 

Adorn —— et adorno—ad, to, and 
orno, to deck —— 1. To deck or 
decorate; to add to beauty or attractiveness 


legance of language, or a 
gallery with pictures. “Topoint amoral and | 
adorn a tale." Johnson. 

A bride aderneth herself with her jewels. Is. bri. 10. 

Loveliness 
ead wet the Soreign aid of ornament, 

But is, when xnaderned, adorned the most, TAowesor, 
2 To display the beauty or excellence of; as, 
to adorn the doctrine of God. Tit. ii. 10.— 
8vN. To deck, decorate, embellish, ornament, 
—— — grace, garnish, exalt, hon- 
Decorate, ish. Adorn, 
— henee cl unteneets to make a 
real addition to the beauty or attractiveness 
fs ine, 86 that it aes ene as a 
ow ee aad alt ion 

moral; as, his character. 


of a whole; as, to 
flowers or feathers; to decorate a room with 
wreaths of flowers or hangings. Embellish, 
to deck, beautify, or ornament for the pur- 
pose of a attention: often used of 
gandy or meretricious ornament. 
Adorn t (a-dorn’), . ment. 
Her breast all naked as nett 
Without agerne of goid or silver be bright. Spenser. 
Adorn + (a-dorn’), 4 Adorned; decorated. 
*Made 9 adorn for thy delight.’ Milton. 
Adornate | Gdor pat) v. t. adorn. ‘To 


— t — — n. Ornament. 
— is 2* soul's soonemey, aad Genes she —_ 
j, job; 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; = g, 90; 





Adossed 
(Fr. adosede, part, of ados- 
eer, to set back to back, 


lied to | 
bearings 
laced back to back. 
aculation ( 
—— Uo andl 
from 
osculum,. a King or little 


mouth, dim. on, oris, 
the mouth See ORAL. 


Two dolptins 
adorsed, 


(6) The —*4. of one 
another, —2 In ph impregnatica by 
external contact merely, and not by intro- 
tmission, as in flshea 
Adossed. See Aporsxp. 
Adown (a-doun’), prep. [Prefix a, off, and 
down, A. Sax. of-dune, off or from the down 
or or hill 1, From a higher to a lower situa- 
tion; down: implying descent. 
Adewn ber shoulders fell her length of halr, Drywen. 
2 From top to bottom of; along the length 
of; downwards; all along 


Full well tis known adores: the 
Though passing strang 


ree dae. ny, Rati 


Afown -doun adv. From a higher toa 
S domawar down; to oe on the 
— *Crept men to where e wa! 
slept.” Tennyson. ‘Thrice did she sink 
adown." 5 
Adoxa (a-doke’a), n. [Gr a, without, 
dexa, glory.) A con specie, mach 
Ca liacew. species, A. moscha- 


—— be 
a 

ad-prest’), In bot, a term 

applied to nnd tag leaves which rise 

lel and close to the stem, and are 

t into contact with it without adher- 


ing to it. 

(ad- sontiomng n. (L) In 
Rom. law, an accessory to a promise in 
order to give a stipulator greater security. 
Ad quod damnum. IL In daw, & writ 


page gj Bepacnerl 
——— (a-dremt’), pp. ee “Ueed 
in the phrase, J was adreamt, 
dreamed. 


—* 


Swear adreamt on thee too. Webster, 
[In Oxfordshire adreamt means dosing. 


Haliiweil. 
(ad ri-an-é6- oe -red), 
Harkey m — a cit: Turkey. 
— — — ‘or red ob 


Adriatic He (ad. at a, IL. Adriatieus or 
Adriatic, pertaining to Adria 
= 3 a town between the mouths of 
the Po and the Adige.) to the 
gulf called, from Venice, the Gulf of ten 
Adriatic (ad‘ri-at-ik), n. The Gulf of Venice; 
4 sea that washes the eastern coast of Italy. 
Adrift (a-drift’), a. or ade, [Prefix a, on, and 
> a driving or floating See DRIVE.) 
at random; impelled or pte | 
without tion; not fastened by any kin 
of moorings; at the * of winds and 
currents: as an adjective { —— follows 
its noun. ‘Trees adrift down the great 
river.’ Ailton. 


So on the sea she shall be set adrift, 
Aad who relieves her dies, 


Hence—2. swayed by any chance hn 
pulse ; shen fa Tene: at sea; ata loss. 


Frequent reflection will keep thels minds from 
tunning adriyt, Locke. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; FH, then; th, thin: 


* 








person capable of chooal for waa 
admitted into the relation of a son by a 
vote of the Comitia Curiata, or in later 
times a — the emperor: 60 called 


from the questions put to the parties, Writ- 
ten also Arrogation. 
All the laver writ ~ call the kind af 
which was a law of the an 
adrogation. fi > 
Adroit (a-drolt’), a. [Fr. adroit, dexterous 


Vr dret di * diz, and rego, rectum, to 
guide straight.) Dexterous; ak skilful; active 
mn the useof the hand, and, ratively, in 


the exercise of the mental fac ties; ingeni- 
ous; ready in invention orexecution. ‘Adroit 
mechanica.’ Prof. Bain, 


dimicuke even lor sh shrewd a 
credit to —5* professions of attachment,  Macaasdey, 
Syn. —— skilful, ingenious, expert, 


(a-droit’li), adv. In an adroit 
manner; with dex ty; readily; — 
Use yourself to carve adreitly and fenteell 


ty of 
aa ages 


Adroituess was as requisite as courage. Moticy. 


— — 


"Doth an tha ay Sesto dah in gat 


Adscititions (ad-si-ti’shus), a. (From le 
adscisco, ascisco, to take know , to a 


) Ba ad, to, and seiseor, to to seek 


from acio, to 
Added; taken as supplemental; additionsi. 
not requisite. 


enn be Paige pepe Le 2 mmo tg Po ng 


(ad-si-ti’shus-li), ade. In an 
Saint oiiiatpe, 6. [le edeerinnes, 

a n. lecri pp. 
of adscribo, to enrol—ad, to, and scribo, to 
write, ] ne wae ie bald’ te omviee oe 
attached to some object — edd 12 tien 
a slave is made an 

ve (ad-skript wh ° Held to 
service as attached to some object or place, 
as a serf or slave. 


Many estates pled with crown peasants hove 
bees ceded te particular individeals on condition of 
manufactories ; 


establishing these pease called 

— working at the manuéactoris oa fixed 
mH, 

94 skrip’ tus glé‘bé). 

shed to the soil, as a 

lied toa 

ty to and 


ow. } 


te} Adsoriptus globe 
This tom 9 wes in Rome 
class of slaves attached in 
transferred — the lan 
Colliers and 
in a similar “peaftion i 


15 Geo. ITI. xxviii. 
Adsignification (ad-sig’ni-fi-ki"shon), _n. 
A modification of meaning by means of a 
fix or suffix. Tooke. 
—— Bll vt To add 
2 a word by a 


an accessory toa . 
party apoy © * 
did, ee age Sees aes ee PP 


Adstriction —* n. [L. adstrietio, 
—S ; or 
bind fast. See Srmscr.). L 


Tie nt of binding 


fast together.—2. In med, costiveness; 
jon. 
(ad-strik’to-rl). See ASTRIC- 
Adstringent (ad-strin’jent) See AsTRIN- 


Adularia (ad-0-lé'ri-a), n. Adula, 
the summit of St. Gothard, w 
—** 
lucent ty of the common felspar, 
by lapidaries moonstone, on account of the 


of light exhibited by the arrangement 
of its crystalline shrastese. It is found on 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
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the Alps, but the best specimens are from 
Ceylon. 
Adulate (oan), 


To show fe votion to; to flatter ser- 
vilely. 


t bs not that I adsdate the people, 


Without me there arc demagogues ¢ he. 
rem. 
Adulation (ad-i-la’shon), a. adulatio, 
adulationis, a fawning. Origin doubtful, 
many etymologies being su ted; as, ad, 
and root wl=Gr. oura, a tail, the — 
sense being to wag the tail like a fawning 
dog; ad, and aula, a hall, the primary sense 
being to wait in the hall, as a Roman client 


oo his patron; ad, and ululo, to whine like 
a dog; ad, and Gr. dowlos, a slave.) Servile 
flattery; praise in excess, or beyond what is 
merited; high compliment. 

Adulation pushed to the verge, sometimes of nonm- 
sense, and sometines of implety, was not thought to 
disgrace a poet. Afacaniay, 
—Adulation, Plattery, Compliment. <Adu- 
lation, praise proceeding from a fawning 
servile spirit, and generally intended to 
— some ulterior advantage to the 

tower of auch homage; flattery, praise 
bestowed to gratify the vanity of the object 
of it, with or without a purpose on the part 
of the fatterer; compliment is leas strong 
and more sincere than flattery, and may be 
the expression of the * or esteem the 
beatower entertains for recipient. 
Adulator (ad’i-lat-¢r), n. A flatterer; one 
who offers ise servilely. 
Adulatory (ad'i-lét-c-ri), a. Flattering; 
containing excessive praise or compliments; 
servilely praising; as, an adulatery address. 

You are not lavish of your we Cal ty in that 

species of eloquence called —— ⸗ 
Chaster field. 


Adulatress (ad'G-lit-res), n. A female adu- 


lator or flatterer. 

Adullamite (a-dul‘am-it), a A member of 
a purty of the more moderate Liberals who 
seceded from the Whig leaders and voted 
with the Conservatives on the occasion of 
Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone introducing 
& measure for the reduction of the elective 
franchise in 1866. They recelved the name 
from their being likened by Mr. Bright to 
the political outlawa who took refuge with 
David in the cave of Adullam; 1 Sam, xxii. 
1,2. The party was also known collectively 
as The Cave. 

Adult (a-dult’), a [L. adultus, grown to 
maturity, from ofeo, to grow, See ADOLES- 
CENCE.) 1. Having arrived at mature years, 
or to full size and str ; a8, an adult 
personor plant. ‘The elaborate reasonings 
of the adult man." Herbert Spencer, — 
2. Pertaining or relating to adults; suitable 
for an adult; aa, adult age; adult school, 

Adult (a-dult), s. A person, animal, or 


plant grown to full size and stre ; one 
who has reached the age of iood or 
womanhood. 
Adultedt (a-dult'ed), p. and a. Completely 
grown. 


Now that we are not only adnate? but ancient 
Christians, I beBeve the most acceptalde sacrifice we 
can send up to heaven is prayer and praise. 

Howell, 
Adultert (a-dul'téer), n. ILI An adulterer. 

We receive inte our mass open sinners, the covet- 

ous, the extortioners, the adnéfer, tha back-biter, 
Tyndale, 


Adultert (a-dul’tér), v.i. 1. To commit adul- 
tery. 
Te adutters still; his thoughts te with a whore. 


AM. Fousan, 
2. To pollute; to adulterate, *Adultering 
spots.” Marston. 
Adulterant (a-dul’tér-ant), ». The person 
or thing that adulterates, 
Adulterate (a-dul'tér-it), vt. * & pp. 
adulterated; ppr. adulterating, [L. adultero, 


from aduiter, mixed, or an adulterer—-ad, to, 
and alter, other.] 1. To debase or deterior- 
ate by an admixture of foreign or baser ma- 
terials; as, to adulterate liquora; to adul- 
terate drags; to adulterate coffee. 

The present war has, . . adni¥erafed cur tongue 
with strange words, Spectator. 
2. To give a hybrid character to. ‘ Excel- 
lent forms of petying, and adulterating 
plante and flowers.’ Peacham,--S¥N. To 
corrupt, debase, contaminate, vitiate, so- 
phi te. 








| 
| 
| 


ea | 
Adulteratet (a-lul’tér-t), vei. To commit 
adultery. 


But Fortume.ohf. . . 
She adudterates hourly with thine uncle Jee. 
Adulterate(a-dul'tér-at), a. 1. Tainted with 
adultery. ‘The adulterate Hastings.’ Shak. 


Fiite, far, tat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndéte, not, move; 


2 Debased by foreign mixture; adulterated. 
* Adulterate copper.’ y 


per.” Swift. 
vt [See ADULATION.] | Adulterately (a-dul’tér-at-ll), ade. In an 


adulterate manner. 

Adulterateness (a-dul’tér-it-nos), n The 
— or state of being adulterated or 
Lu 


Adulteration (a-dul’tér-4"shon), x The act 
of adulterating,or the state of being adulter- 
ated or delased by foreign mixture; the use 
of dients in the production of any pro- 
fessedly genuine article, which are cheaper 
and of a worse quay, or which are not 
considered so desirable by the consumer as 


other or —_— ingredients for which they | 


tuted. The adulteration of liquors, 
able 


are subs’ 
drugs, tea, bread, beer, dc., is py 
by law, See further in extract. 
Aduéteration, aterm not only applied in its 
sense to the systematic mixture of articles of com- 
merce, food, drink, drugs, &c,, with moxious or in- 
fertor ingred . burt by magistrates and ana- 
lysts to accidental impurity, and even in some cases 
to actual substitetion, <¢ chief objects of adul- 
teration are to increase the weight of volume of the 
article, such as water added to milk, butter, &<; to 
give a colour which either makes a good article tore 
pleasing to the eye or else an inferior one, 
as Prussian blue, black lead, &c., to green teas, an- 
BAIA toc) . alure to bread, &e.; to substitute a 
cheaper form of the artiche, or the same su 
from which the strength has been extracted, as tea 
mixed with spent leaves; and to give & a false 
Strength, as covcudns imaicus to beer and alcohol to 


wither. Pop. Ency. 

Adulterator (a-dul'tér-at-ér), 2. One who 
adulterates, 

Adulterer (a-dul'tér-ér), x. [Formed either 
from the E. verb aduiter, or more A panes 
from L. adulter, with an additional Englis! 
noun termination.) 1. A man guilty of adul- 
tery; a married man who has sexual com- 
merce with any woman except his wife. See 
ADULTERY.—2 In Serip. an apostate from 
the true faith; a very wicked person. Jer. 
ix. 2; xxiii, 14; Jam. iv. 4 

Adulteress (a-dul'tér-es), n. 1. A woman 
guilty of adultery..-2 In Serip. a woman 
_ of apostasy from the true faith. Jam. 

v4 


Adulterine (a-dul’tér-in), a. 1. Proceeding 
from adulterous commerce. ‘An adulter- 
tne bastard.’ Sir F. Palgrave.—2. Debased; 
spurious. 

Pek. 1 any perticaiar class of — or wader 

cr J roy a corporation, w Or os 
charter, doch were called 4 adulterine guilds, ii 
stews Swetth, 


Adulterine (a-dul'tér-in), n. In civil law, 
a child begotten in adultery. 
Adulterize (a-dul’tér-iz), vi To be guilty 
of adultery. Milton. [Rare.] 
Adulterous (a-dul'tér-us), a 1. Guilty of 
adultery; pertaining to adultery.—2 Mlicit: 
od of combinations or relations of any 
Some of our kings have made aa'ndtersus connec- 
tons abroad. Sure, 
8. Spurious; corrupt; adulterated. * Forged 
and adulterous stuff.’ Trans. of Casaubon, 
(Rare.}--4, In Serip. faithless in religion; 
st wicked. Mat. xii. 39. 
Adulterously (a-dul’tér-us-l)), adv. In an 
adulterous manner. 
Adultery (a-dul'tér-l), a. [L. adulterivm. 
See ADULTERATE.} 1. Violation of the mar- 
riage-bed; a crime or a civil injury which 
introduces or may introduce a spurious off- 
spring into afamily, When committed be- 
tween two married persons it is sometimes 
termed double adultery; and when ouly one 
of the parties is married it is termed sin 
adultery. In many continental countries 
adultery is re ed as a criminal offence 
but in none dees the punishment exceed 
imprisonment for a short period 
panied by afine. In England, formerly, it 


was punished by fine and imprisonment, 
and in Scotland it was frequently made a 
capital offence. In Great Britain at the 


— day, however, it is punishable only 
ry ecclesiastical censure. But when com- 
mitted by the wife, adultery is regarded as 
a civil injury, and forma the ground of an 
action of damages against the paramour. No 
corresponding action is competent to the 
wife either in England or America. Adultery 
forms the most common ground of divorce. 
See Divorce.—2 In Serip. (@) all manner 
of lewdneas or unchastity, as forbidden 
by the seventh commandment. Mat. y. 28. 

4 Idolatry or apostasy from the true Gad, 

er iii.s.—3. In ofd laws, the fine and alty 
im d for the offence of adultery.— 
4. Heeles, the intrusion of a person into a 
bishopric during the life of the bishop.— 
6. In old arboriculture, tho grafting of trees, 





| 
accom. 


from the process being considered as an un- | 


ADVANCE 


natural union.—é.t Adulteration; corrup- 
tion, ‘All the adulteries of art." B. Jonson, 
7. Injary; degradation; ruin. 

You might wrest the caduceus out of m 
the adnitery and spoil of sature. 


Adultness (a-dult’nes), n. The state of being 
adult, 


Adumbrant (ad-um'Drant), a. III adum- 
brans, ppr. of adumbro. See ADUMBRATE.] 
Gi a faint shadow, or showing a slight 


resemblance. 

Adumbrate (ad-um'brit), vat [L. adumbdro, 
to shade and umbra, a shade} 1. To 
give a faint shadow of; to exhibit a faint 
resemblance of, like a shadow; to indicate 
or give tokens of by resemblance or corre- 
spondence; to shadow forth. 

Heaven is @d¢unedrate”d by all positive excellences. 


hand to 
Oo Serr 


gy e 
Beth in the vastness and the richness of 4 visible 
universe the invisible Goul is aufnandrated, 1, Taylor. 


2 To overshadow, partially darken, or con- 


Nor did it (a veil) cower, but adumrtrate only 
Her most heart-piercing parts. Afarivwe. 
Adumbration (ad-um-bré’shon), n. 1. The 
act of adumbrating or making a shadow or 
faint resemblance.—2 A faint sketch; an 
—— —— of a thing; some- 
oa at suggests by resemblance, or 
shadows forth. 
Our knowledge is . . . at best a falat confused ad. 
semebratior:, Giaswilie, 
In distracted black - ical pha abet veame- 
trations of yet higher and higher alkiaces hover 
stupendously in the back-grow Cariyie, 
8. In Aer. the shadow only of a figure, out- 
—** and painted of a colour darker than 
e@ 


d 

Adumbrative (ad-um’‘bra-tiv), a. Shadow. 
ing forth; faintly resembling; suggesting by 
resemblance. 

Adumbratively (ad-um'bra-tiv-li), ade. In 
an adumbrative manner. 

Adunation} (ad-d-ni‘shon), 2. [L. ad, to, and 
tus, One,] The state of being united; 
union. ‘ Real union or adwnation.” . 

Aduncity (ad-un'si-ti), un. IL aduncitas, 
hookedness—ad, to, and twncus, a hook.) 
Hookedness; a bending in form of a hook. 
‘The aduneity of the pounces and Leaks of 
the hawks." Pope and Arbuthnot. 

Aduncous (ad-ungk’us), a. IL adtunens, 
hooked. See ADUXCITY.] Hooked; bent or 

Pre In the * — [L) To t 

unguem (ad un'gwem ‘0 the 
nail, or touch of the nail; exactly; nicely. 

Adunque t (ad-ungk’), @ Aduncous; hooked. 
* Parrots have an adungwe bilL* Bacon. 

Aduret (ad-fr’), c.f. [L. aduro—ad, and uro, 
to burn.) To burn up. acon. 

Adurentt (ad-Grent), a, [L. edwrens, ppr. 
of aduro, See ADURE.] Burning; heating. 


Bacon. 

Adust (a-dust’), a. IL adwetus, burned, the 
participle of aduro, to burn. See ADURE.) 
1. Burned; scorched; become dry by heat; 
hot and flery, ‘The Libyan air adwet." Mu. 
ton.—2. Looking as if burned or scorched. 
‘A tall, thin man, of an edust complexion.” 
Sir W. Scott —3,t In med. having much heat: 
said of the blood and other fuids of the 
bedy; hence, ardent; sanguine; impetuous. 
The coma eduat complexion (temperament) has im- 


cries to the comvent, Philip to the field. Pape, 
Adustedt (a-dust’ed), a Become hot and 


dry; burned; scorched. Heswell, 
Adustible i (a-duzt'i-bl),a. Capableof being 
burned up. 


Adustion (a-duat’yon), n. 1. The actof burn- 
ing, scorching, or heating to dryness; a state 


of being thus heated or dried. Harvey.— 
2 in wed, cauterization. 
Advailable (ad-vil'a-b1), a Available. 


Stinon Fisk. [Rare.} 

Ad valorem (ad va-id‘rem), [L.) Zit. ac- 
cording to value: used (a) in cons. as applied 
to customs or duties, levied according to 
the value or worth of the goods, as sworn to 
by the owner. (%) In law, as applied to 
lawyers’ fees for the drawing of certain 
deeds, chargeable according to the value of 
the property involved, 

Advance (ad-vans’),e,¢, pret. & pp. advanced; 
ppr.advancing, [O.Fr. advancer, Fr. avan- 
cer, to posh forwards, Pr, avant, abana, It. 
avanti, forward, before; L. abente, from 
before, in front—ab, from, ante, before. 
This is also the origin of E van, advantage.) 
1, To bring forward; to move further in 
front. 

Now morn, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, #w'd the earth with orient feet 
ater, 





tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Se. abene; f#, Se. fey. 
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ADVENTURE 





2+ To impel; to incite. ‘That lewd ribauld | ** 


As the callag, Huniies vee man, oo the men mach 


argument.—9. To 3* ry or exhibit with 
a view to display. 


They advanced be money cut of thels own ¢ funda, 
and took the sheriff's deeds in their own 


—— 
1L+t —— sale ea to elevate. ‘They 
vanced their eyelids." Shak, 


2* *5 ne Bay yatta 


ee 


A cherub tall 
Who forthwith from the glittering staff aff onfuried 
Tr a which, full high advanced, 
Syrx. To ining — forward, ote, 
further, raise, elevate, exalt, prove, 
heighten, accelerate, allege, addues, assign, 
Advance (ad-vans’), «i 1 To move or go 
forward; to proceed; as, the troops ad- 
tanced.--2 To improve or make pevarens; 
to 


of promotion. 
Advance (ad-vans’), n. a oe 
* — — 
progression provemen 
an advance in religion or no ta 
3. Advancement; promotion; preferment; 
* an advance in rank or office. —4. An offer 


Flic itescusi si alitihan chil Wace aig ti 


5. First step towards the attainment of an 
result to be brought about by the mu 


In this sense it is very frequently used in 
the plural. 
edt Sumas of an emmprens require the plintet 


6. In com, (a) addition to price; rise in price; 
profit; aa, an advance on the prime cost of 
goods; there is an advance on cottons (5)A 
ea ah ag vale Be age 
before an equiv t is received, aa 
or goods, towards — or stock, 
oren or in expectation of being reim- 
bursed in some way; as, A made large ad- 
vances to B. 
1 with asure, make the 
shall, great pleasure, a ad 


ay 
with Intent to show 
what efeences had been Kent. 
(ce) The money or goods thus furnished. — 
In advance, (a) in front; before; as, the 
cavalry marched in advance, (b) Before- 
hand; before an equivalent is rece! 


The account was, made 9 


lt Ae = 2. pele you ty arteammet —— 
maw 

(c) Used ad ively, in the sense of havin 

made an advance; =o 


a thousand ape 
Advance (ad-vans’), a. Being betere. either 
in time or place; beforehand, or in front; 
advanced; as, advance money ; advance 
—Advrance fosse, advance ‘moat, ad- 
—* ditch, in fort. a — thrown round 

esplanade or glacis of a place. 

Advanced (ad-vanst’), p. anda. 1. Situated 
ers. Hence—2. In the 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, 90;  j, job; 


ic ideas of the day.’ Grote. 


great length of years; as, he is now at an 
advanced age. 

(ad-vans’ment), ». 1. The 
act of moving forward or 
Promoted: preferment; prow ate of being 
promo preferment; promo 
or excellence; impro a Bote —— 
8. Settlement on a —S or wt Bl Bacon. 
4. In law, provision made by a parent for a 


child during the parent's life, by git of 
perty to which child woul enti titled 
as heir after his t's death. —5. The 
ment of money in advance; money mag 
—— SYN, — 
—— = ion, exalta- 
Hon, aoe enhancement. 


Advance-note — n. Adraft on 
the —— — & vessel, 


the sailors, om thelr sgn 


WAncer —E m. 1. One who ad- 
vances; a promoter,—2 A of a buck’s 
second from the 


(ad-vans' iy), * 
Advan ge (avanti 10 Frad 
eer 
Dich ates 


— before. * APVANCE.] LA 
condition, circumstance, A 
means success, 


sperity, 

end; anything tha’ 
ce; as, re had the ofa 

constitution, of an excellent edu 

the enemy had the advantage of elevated 

ground. ‘The advantages of a close alli- 

ance." Macaulay. 


Advantage Is a better soldier than rashness. SAat. 
Give me advantage of some brief discourse. Shar, 

2. Superiority or prevalence: with of or over. 
Lest Satan should get an advamfage of us. 


2 Cor, ii. 2x. 
I have seen the hun cowee ae 
Advantage on the the shore, Shad, 


3& Benefit; gain; profit. 
What a@pentage will it be to thee? Job xxxv, 3. 


Yet hath Sir Proteus, for that's his name, 
Made use fair adruntage of his days. SAaé. 


4.¢ Usury; interest; increase. 
M said neither lend berrow 
Ee you said you nor 


And with advandage means to pay thy love, SAat, 
— (ad-van'taj), v.¢. pret. & ad- 


var 1 we ny 
—— fh. —— benefit; 
to yield profit or gain 
he galn the whole 


What is a man 
world, and lose himself, or AL Luke iz.zs, 
for; 


2 To gain ground, or win 
to promote or further. [Rare obsolete. } 


3.+ To increase, as by interest. ‘Advantag- 
ing thelr love with interest of ten times 


Te bs ateteures! —— be called to 
— — Str J. Hayward, 


‘ad- , , 
Ground fat ives ner cheered 


a state that gives su erior advantages, as for 
sueayanee or resis ; Vantage -ground. 
n 


— og ae ‘tanta eae 


tunity to gin be benefi 
useful; benef advantageous po. 


sition ip the t the — — is advantageous 
to a nation. 
Some adwantagrous act may beaciiere’d 


By sudden onset. ‘ilton, 
Syx. prune convenient, —— 
beneficial, useful, ‘ul. * 

ad-van-ti'Jus-li), adv, In 

an advan us manner; profitably; use- 
fully; conveniently. 

J in eet from —— — —— 


Aig advantage 
or 0 van us; 
ia ae ne usefulness; convenience. 


—— . which quale Gel ter ihe 
— our & wa. Se advantageousners of 

ee Sie ae =e. 
eye, 


i, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


Adveotitions (ad-vek-tish’us), a. [L. advec- 


o accede, 
or come to; to be added to, or ea part 
of, though not essential. * Where no act of. 
the will advenes as a co-efficient,” Coleridge. 


pl (ad-vé’nl-ent), a. Advening; 
coming from outward causes; superadded. 
Divided from truth in selves, 
farther removed by — 2 dee * — 
wr T. Browne, 
Advent os n. IL adventus, an - 
samme.) 1, A coming: apgiron ht talon 
. ae 
‘s dreadful a 
With the — — preps wap deutians 
pa undergo a complete change, Aferrvale 
of our Saviour. 


four Sundays 


‘Deat 


oron the Sunday 

— or after it, appointed by the English 
and other —— urches, to be kept as 
a season of devotion, with reference to ay 
coming of Christ in the flesh, and his secon 
coming to judge the world. Advent ts fir fmt 
mentioned as a period to be observed by 
the church on the occasion of the Synod at 
Lerida in 524 A.D, 
Adventitious (ad-ven-tish’us), a. 
from ad ‘ 

1. Added ex 


to that which does not r! 
a subject, but which is 
or 0 work of art to give it additional 
wer or effect. ‘Th' adventitious fire rais'd 
h meats,” Bowles. 

To Sept of great dimensions, if we annex an ad- 
ventitiews idea rm terror, they become beyond com- 
Parison greater, Burke. 
2. In dot. applied fo sngtiiing produced in 
an abnormal ——— aa leaf. s on the 
surface of as or roots from the aerial 
stems or branches, as in the banian-tree, 

Adventitiously (ad-ven-tish’us-li), adv. In 
an adventitious or extrinsic manner; acci- 
—*23* 

Adventitiousness 
The state of being 

Adventive (ad-vent'ly), a, 1.+ Accidental; 
adventitious. ‘The relative and adventire 
characters of offences.” Bacon. fically— 
2 In bot. applied to plants not commonly 
— ap spontaneously in a 


—— — t (ad-vent'ly), ». One who or 
that which comes from without. 


That the natives be not so many, but that there 
may be elbow-room enough for tom, ond Or ie 
adventives also. 


— — © t (ad-ven’tri), mn. An — 
—— 
B. Fonson, 


Adventual (ad-vent'fi-al), a. Relating to 
the season of advent. Sanderson, 


tura, 
fut. part. of advenio, adventum, to arrive. 
ADVENT.) The same word appears in 
pod al mage wel M.H.G. aventivre.] 1, Haz- 


is at all hazards). Shak. 
oe —5* bela and — —— 
ous en se; a 
undertaking of uncertain issue. 
But that was later, tee, bagteh Sccotisa 
Of battle, bold edtenture, dungeon, wreck. 
Tennyson. 


BRA Te —— 
speci , & epecu- 
lation in — ** abroad,—4 A remark- 


able occurrence in one's personal history; 
a note-wo event or experience in one’s 
life; as, to all his adventures would fill 
a volume. —5.+ Peril; danger. 

He was in great — ———— Berners, 


—Bill of adventure, a writi igned by a 
merchant, stating that goods i. d in his 


— oo to another, the adventure or 
ch the person so named is to 
pom ig an a covenant from the merchant 


to account to him for the produce. 
Adventure (ad-ven'tir), v.t. pret, & 
ventured; ppr. adventuring. 1. To 


. ad- 
ak or 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,—See KEY. 


ADVENTURE 


hazard; to put in the power of unforeseen 
events; as, to re one’s life. 

My father fought for and adventured his life 
— eae —— 
2. To venture on; to attempt. ‘Leander 
would adventure it." Shak. 

. Adventure (ad-ven’tar), ei and t L To 
runall hazards; to take any risk. 

I would adpentere for euch merchandize, Shad. 
2 To run the hazard of; to risk; with an 
infinitive. 

I will adventure to be banished myself, SAae. 

Adventureful (ad-ven’tar-fgl), a. Given 
to adventure; full of enterprise. 

Adventurer —— — n 1. One who 
attempts or takes part in bold, novel, or 


extrac enterprises; thus the volun- 
teers who went out in the of Queen 
Elizabeth to prey on the treasure- 


ships returning from America were adven- 
turers; Sir Francis Drake had under him 
2000 such adventurers. The ig J Adven- 
turer was an epithet applied Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart. In anes times 
the word has almost lost this honourable 


character; one who tries to push his for- 
tunes by ‘anderhand or equivocal means; 
one who lives by a system of impnsition. — 
8. One who engages in an adventure or 


speculation; a speculator; a shareholder in 
working a mine, 

Adventuresome (ad-ven'tfir-cum), a. Bold; 
daring; incurring See VENTURE- 
80ME. 

Adven ven'tir-sum-nes), 


turesomeness (ad- 
n. The quality of being bold and venture- 


some. 
Adventuress (ad-ven'tiir-es), n. A female 
adventurer; a female capable of bold en- 
terprises, especially enterprises of equivocal 


Temigh be very well for Lad Bareacres . . . and 
other ladies . fie at the idea of the odious 
oduuuurace eles curtsey the sove- 


reiga, 
Adventurous (ad-ven'tir-us),a, 1. Inclined 
or willing to incur hazard or engage in ad- 
ventures ; bold to encounter danger; daring; 
courageous ; enterprising. 
In many a 5 fight, 
Was never known a more advent’ 


2 Full of hazard; attended with ; ex- 
posing to danger; requiring courage; as, an 
adventurous und . 
And followed freedom on the adventurons tide, 
Trvombeedd, 


Reckless, Adventurous. See under 
—— —~S8yx. Bold, —e——— daring, 
as, rash, foolhard 
Adven: (ad- ven tir: us-H), ade. In 
an adventurous manner; boldly; daringly. 


They are both hanged, and would this be, Le 
—— (oho . 


Adven 
The 

Adverb 
and 


either before or after the worda they qua- 
They be classified as follows ;— 
1, Adverbs of as now, then, never, &e. 
— — there, where, &c. 3. Of 

as very, much, nearly, almost, &c. 
re afirmation, negation, or or doubt, as yes, 
no, 5, Of manner, as well, 


Adverbial —* a. 1. Pertaining 
to or having the phen Poe or structure 
an adverb.—2 Much inclined to use ad- 


-vérb'i-al-li), ade. in the 
the force or character of an 


Adversable} (ad-vére’a-bl), a. Contrary to; | 


— —— — 
ru 0 e 
* a note-book, jourenl, fre m adversus, 





Fite, fiir, fat, fll; 


mé, met, hér, pine, pin; 
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in front of, opposite — ad, to, and verto 
versum, to turn. See VERSION. ] —— 
cellaneous collection of notes, —— or | 
selections; a commonplace book. | 
These parchments are supposed to have been 
St, Paul's adverseric. Bp. Hall, 
Adversarions (ad-vér-si'ri-us), a. Adver- 
sary. (Rare. 
Ad rt per-aa- Ti), mn. [L — 
— opposing, an antagonist, an ad 
versary. See ADVERSE.) 1. An enemy; a 
foe; an antagonist; an opponent. 
Pea — ~ 
Na 2 
peci —2. An opponent or antagonist 
—— law; an opposing li t. Mat. 
y. 25; Luke xii. 5a — wereary, Antagonist, 
Enemy, Adversary, one who is to 
another, without necessarily having hostile 
feelings, one whe takes an opposite side; it 
does not necessarily involve so close and 
—— # relation as that which —— be- 
, an 


an sisiven persot nat soothe: _ 
victory, the two being y pitted against 

o + an enene repeat 0 entertains 
feelings of personal , and thus at- 


tempts, or at least desires, to in ure a per- 
— Antagonist, opponent, opposer, 


foe, enem: 
y (ad'vér-anrl), 1. Op 
te to; adverse. ——— 
In rem 
tradistine- 


a, 
is) 


] 

in con 

5* adversa 

tion (ad- vér-si'shon), n, 
ha —532 » ie pressing 
ve (ad- ¥), @. 
difference, contrariety, oro tion; as, an 
adversative conj us, in the sen- 
Tohn is an honest man, but a fanatic 

but has an adversative force, and is called 
an adversative conjunction. 

Adversative (ad-vérs’at-iv), n. A word de- 
noting contrariety or tion, 


Adverse (ad'vizs), a. (L. adversus, opposite 
versus, turned, from verte, to 
turn. ie in a contrary direction ; 


ng counteracting ; opposing; aa, 
Th re ee eee ee 


2 Opposed to; hostile; inimical; as, an ad- 
verse party; adverse criticism. —3, Oppost 
desire; contrary to the wishes or to sup 
good; ‘hence, unfortunate; calamitous; per- 
nicious; unprosperous; a8, adverse fate or 
circumstances, 
8 lived, * are told, to experience of a 
—Adieresiond in bot. a leaf which has its 
— in loo, oosupemey of — 
occu a t 
bet clinton bichon 


Adversely (ad’vérs-li), ade. In an adverse 


manner; 0 tely; inimically; offensively; 
unfortunately; unprosperously; in a manner 
contrary to or success. 

drink 
5 If the . re = * ——— 


—— (ad’vérs-nes), . 1. —— 


Th weed ‘eceount for an edverrsenezz to all our 
overtures for peace. Hallas. 
2. Adversity; unprosperonsness; as, adrerse- 
nese of circumstances, 

Adversifolious (ad-vérs’- 
i-f6"li-At, ad-vérs'l-f6"ll-as), a. [L. adversta, 
——— ee) In bot. having 


ts where the 

5* —* —— te to each other 
on the stem. 

Ad (ad-vérs't n. 1. An event, or 


series of events, which oppose success or 

desire; misfortune; calamity, affliction; dis- 

tress; ‘state of unhappiness, 

Ye have rejected God, who saved you out of all 
adver stties. 


your 1 Sam. x. 19, 
Sweet are the uses of adver: 
Which, like the toad, ugly 
Which, lke the weed, ugly ond renomons, Shak. 


- —“* to a crabbed, cross-grained 
‘Well sald, adver: — lg 
Calamity, misfortune, 


Advert (ad-vért), i(L. page Pa and 
verte, to turn.] To turn the mind or atten- 
tion; to regard, observe, or notice; to refer 





néte, not, move; 


tbe, tub, bull; 


ADVERTISING 





or allude: now always 
te before the object 
sometimes with upon; 
what was oxi, or to » clreusetence thas 
occurred, ‘The mind of man being not 
——— —— te more than one 


As I cammot be conscious of what I do not 
— a oe that which I do nota 
upon. That —— kag me er 

cB afioee 


—Advert, Allude, Refer. Advert, to turn 
— and it * be ——— 44 
ay upon— er toa 
and without making any direct pts of 
it, it may be in a very vague and uncertain 
manner; refer, lit. to carry beck—to bring 
a thing well known into notice; to 
mention or speak of directly. 
He —** to the king’s well-known disinclins 


tion to inaptitude for busi: the pineness 
ef the mtd te lathinagy af padhamand, 


These of Jerome and Chrysostos do 
seem to alinde unto such nidnisterial garments as 
were then in use. Hooker, 

do good 
* | wp is the great as — 
—— — (ad-vért’), v.t. To advise, warn, or 
counsel, 
1 can no more, bet In my name adtert 
All earthly powers beware of Covent’ heart, 
Afir, for Mages, 

—— Advertency ſad·vort⸗ ad- 

vért'en-si), mn, A turning or directing of the 
mind ; attention; notice; regard; 

ation: 

ee ee ee — 7* ta 

(ad-vért’ent), a. Attentive; heed- 

= — lest he should be deceived.’ 


Aavertentiy ( leat ade. In an 


—— (ad- (ad-ver-tiz’ formerly pronounced 
ad-vér'tiz), v.¢. Bete & pp. advertised ; pr. 
, avertizeant, 


warn, rong Pag — L adverto, to —* 
pig ne tow! J 
See VERSION.) 1.+ To reign pg 
advice, or intelligence to, whether of a past 
or present event, or of something future. 


I will advertise thee what this le will do to thy 
people in the latter day. tain. Kal¥. 14. 


— —— tein monies 


In this sense it has of before the subject of 
information when the subject is a noun; 1s, 
to advertise a man of his losses. —2. To give 
information to the public *26 to 
make public intimation of, as of 
for sale, lost or found, a meeting or enter- 
tainment, or the like; as, to advertise 
for sale, a house to let, a meeting of 
holders, a Christmas pantomime. 3.+ To 
instruct; to assist with counsel; to advise. 
Wherein he might the king his lord adwerrise 
Whether our daughter were legitimate. Saad. 


Syx. To apprise, inform, make known, an- 


nounce, proc mulgate, publish. 
Advertise (ad-vér- vi. To make public 
announcementof for ————— 
of which it is d to inform the 
to announce bgt gm or intentions 
ad Mate if you wish to os 
in business, ad 
We — 5——— ple times scenes of bloed 
enacted his torments as crue! 
as the torture which he had abolished, j id on 
where he a free 


the very had — 64 
statement of all the grievances of which Tralan 
oon. Aa, 


Advertisement (ad-vér'tiz-ment), n. 1.1 The 
giving of notice; oy wre intelligence. 
An advertisement r? Burnet. 
‘This —— is five * Shak. 
2+ Instruction; advice; admonition. 
* is an advertisement to a proper maid 
to take heed." Shak.—3. A written or 


rinted notice intended to make somethin ing 
wn to the public; especially a prin 
= notice in a newspaper or other 
— — 
ad adverssing snc — ae — be found i he 
* — pees. the im which 
are one of the main sources of their aes 


Advertiser (ad-vér-tix'ér), n. One who or 
—— which advertises: a title often given 


to ne 
Ad (ad-vér-the'ing, former! — 
nounced ad-vér'tiz-ing),@. 1. Fond 
advertisements; furnishing many — 


ments to newspapers; as, an advertising 


oil, pound; ti, Se. abune; $, Se. fey. 


ADVESPERATE 


firm. —2.+ Mon! or active in giving 
— é 
As l was then 


Pbeart chs with hab am til 


—— i Lad. 
Advesperatet (ad-ves'pér-at), oi [ 

veaperascit, it —* towards evening—ad, 

- to, —— evening.) To draw cowards 


Aavies (ad-vis’), na. [O. Fr. advis, opinion ; 
expressed opinion, counsel—L. ad, 


ao a eee, Sian oe Ee rie aed babe 


That's not suddenly to be performed, but with 
odtvice anc silent secrecy. Saat, 


& Information; notice; intell 


; a4, We 
have Inte advice from Paris of 


outbreak 


n one person to another in 

respect of a business transaction in which 
they are mu ee 6 ee 

ven Wy ane pares 8 pepe bad — as 
po Amr him.—T'o | 

* ue Toccnents with others; specific- 

, to consult one who has a know- 


of a subject; to take the opinion of a 
‘essional or skilful man, —— 
and the lik Counsel, 


55* 


Advice-boat ( 
sailing vessel re to 
or 


Mafiatet c + (ad —— (L. watch trom | 
* watchful) _— — nr Bailey. | A 
of being —*85 or —— = gua 

expediency. 


ness; 
ration, wit ar Mr. Bob Sawyer on 
company generally. 
— —— a. [See ADVISE.) 
1. Proper to be advised; prudent; expedient; 
proper to be done or practised. 
Sythe ⏑⏑ fore map te nrseent Sie 
bis heart every day; and , bo doubt, is the 
—— _ 
2 Open to advice, 


He was s© strangely adetrade that he would ad- 
vert unto the judgement of the meanest person. 


Bp. Feit. 
Sys. Pruden deaitabl 
Advisableness. (x (ad rir bines) Ne 
quality of 


Allen was a hurried consul. 


e advinabdiity of 
Dickens. 


—— 


to, as 
4 to obs! followed; aa, 4 
to be cautious of speculation. ⸗ 
2 — Nh to communicate 
notice to; to make acquainted with; fol- 
—— ed by of before the thing communicated; 
its were advised of the risk. 
sr, ito counsel, admonish, inform, apprise, 


uaint, make 
1.¢t To deliberate, 
Ldvige (ad or consider; to reflect. 
Now, reader, gees Gey beck, and then a⸗usiec 
Be wisely worldly, but not worldly wise, Quartes. 
Advise, and see what answer I shal! return to him 
that seat me. 2 Sam. xxiv. 13. 
Sometimes po gt by a kind —— 
or complemen pronoun; as, ‘a Ye 
se(f of what word 1 shail bring again to him 
that sent me." 1 Chr. xxi. 12 
Advise you what you say: tee tater she, 
Ga, bed —— 5 home "Shak. 
2. To take counsel; sis ss 
berating; to seek the advice of another or 
others: followed by with; as, I shall advise 
Prades i lhedpane eagles ben 
— — and a 1, Cautious; 
prudent; acting with deliberation. 
Let him be . . . advired in his answers, Macon. 
With the well adetead is wisdom. Prov. xiii. 1. 


2 Done, formed, or taken with advice or 


deliberation ; ; a8, an advised act 
or scheme. 

We hare no express purpose ... por — 
Advisedly (ad-viz'ed-li), ade. With delibera- 
tion or advice ; ally; purposely; by 
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ADVOYER 





pr mse as, I a I speek — an enterprise | 
—————— nes), The state 


of being advised ; deliberate consideration ; — 


Aéviser procedure, 
Visementt (ad-viz'ment), n. 1. Counsel; 


gy 
evils which seem most 


2 Deliberation; circumspection ; — 
on, 
—— that do all ** hh advisement 
10 (Trans, 2599). 


adediement, declare * 
Apenser. 


there is wisdom. 


one who nl ‘or are bnd A, Specifl- 
eally—2.1 ities, one of the royal counsel- 
* or ministers, who are legally responsible 
for ——— 's acts in r her official 
cn 
Pee Tee adeisers whom necessity had compelled 
Charles to call arcund him were by no meant men 
after bis own heart. Miacerniay. 


Advisership (ad-viz’ér-ship), n. The office 
— Rare. ms 


Advising (ad-viz'ing), n Advice; counsel. 
Fasten your eat on my advisings, Shak, 
ad-viz’6), n. Advice; consideration, 
*Counsels and advisos.” Whitlock. 
Aavisory (ad-viz’o-ri), a. 1. Having power 


— general association has a general adntsery 
superintendence over all the ministers and churches. 
RB. 7 rismrbutl, 


. arcane advice; as, their opinion is 


Advise! Aa) dvi ut. andi. Same as Advise, 
heer. 


intercession. — 2t Judicial 


ee a te ‘advocatus, one 
aid, counsel, or plead for— 
ad, to, and voce, vocatum, to call. See 
youn VocaL.) 1L One who pleads the 
cause of another in a court of law, Speci- 
Healy. (a) the title given to the counsel 
—— in the ecclesiastical and ad- 
ty courte in England, which, Cle: 
sate courts, are now extinct. (6) The title 
ven in ——— first, to the counse) prac- 
ting before the supreme court, and, second, 
those procurators or solicitors ‘who act 
Salers tie Eekeior eoarin at & , and 
are members of the society there.—. 2. One 
—* defends, vindicates, or —— — 
ent; a pleader in es: 
—— a defender ; “ an 
peace or for the oppressed, 


That cause seems commonly the better that has 
the hetter adewcare, Sir W, Tomple. 


In Serip. Christ is called an advocate for his 


le. ‘We have an advocate with the 
father.” 1Jn. ii. 1.—38. Hocles. (a) a person 
revenues 


| Bee to defend the caning 
a church or monastery. (6) it aa 
the patron of a church or owner of 
vowson. ee ——— —Fa 
vocates, in Scotland, a society of = Min 
— in the highest courts, and who 
itted members after foll acer- 
tain course of study, und pre- 
seribed examinations, and paying the requi- 
site fees. It consists of about 400 members, 
vacancies 


and from this on the —— 
are — Lord advocate 
Scotland, principal crown —2 
civil cases, the prosecutor of —— 
and the a ingey aerrs op functionary in the 
management of tish affairs. His tenure 


of office ceases with that of the administra- 


sisted in the disc of his duties by the 
solicttor: and four epute, 
— The lord advocate 


by himself. 
has usualy set in parliament; and he and 
licitor-general alone wear silk-gowns. 
Galle’ also Crown Advocate, Queen's 
King’s) oo ~—wJ udge advocate,in co 
martial —* the 


or 


all possible objections to its 
Hence, (6) a scandal-monger; one given to 
bring forward malicious accusationa —God's 
advocate, in Vol aa caen Ch. the defender of 


the character 
—— the examination 


Pr hee & pp. advo- 
eal Oe cee te vised ta 





favour of; to defend b —— before a 
tribunal; ‘to support oe vindicate. 


This is the thing distinct and sensible which 
has been pov tre * Burke, 


‘The most enlsent orators were engaged to auvo · 
cate his cause. Mitford. 
2. In Seots law, formerly to transfer from 
an inferior court to the Court of Session, as 
an action while still pending, or after judg- 
ment had been gree, in order that the 
judgment might reviewed. See ADVO- 
CATION. 

Advocate (ad’v6-kat: vi To act as an ad- 
vocate; to plead. ‘6 advocate in my own 
child's behalf.’ Dawbeny. [(Rare.) 

Advocateship (ad’'vo kit-ahip), n, The office 
or duty of an advocate. 

— Ss n. A female ad- 





God hath provided us with an adrwntiers, 
Fer. Taxlor, 
Advocation (ad-vi-ka’shon), mn. 1. The act 


_ of advocating; a pleading for; plea; apology. 


My adtweation is mot now intime. Shad. 


2 In Scots law, a form of process, the object 
of which was to remove a cause from an in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court, in order that 
a judgment mais be reviewed, or that 
future ure might be conducted in the 
Court of Session. —— in 1368, process 


4 a 
— Gare com [L.} 
= as God's Advocate. See u —*8 


CATR. 
-vo-ka’tus di- ge 


Advocatus Diaboli (ad 
nn [L.] Same as vil's Advocate. 


under ADVOCATE. 

Advoke (ad-vok’), v.t. [L. adroco, to sum- 
mon--ad, to, and roco, to call.) To transfer 
to a higher court. [Rare and obsolete.) 

Fr ec pananly — with the pape te to ae 
ad te. 


—— Cote Biche), * 
wore, seater, & to fly.) flying to 


and volvo, solutum, to any A rolling to- 
someth Bai 
Sd vousrer' (nd vou'trér),n. (0, Fr. advoutre, 
advoultre, from L. ad an adulterer. 
See ADULTERATE.) An aduiterer. 
tresst (ad-vou'tres), n. Anadulteress. 


Advowee (ad-vou-#), n. ius che kee Ges 
t of advowson. 


i 333 a to 
one for help, In the early ages of 
church ecclesiastics could not appear bedore 
—— They therefore had recourse 
aid of laymen to plead their cause, 

persons receive the name of ad- 

vocates, Fr. advouds. In the decline of the 
Roman Empire, when poor rhe from violence 
was more egal skill, the 
church selected as er Be powerful 
nobles able to defend her from 
rapine and plunder or 
ma, and in return conferred on them the 
right of presentation to livings. Advocatio 


her by dona- 


pete Powe rel defence in a 
—3— but also the i of ——— 00 to 
advoweon is 


a living, to which 
ted. 


—— undergone 
. and now signifies the person 


whom such a right vesta] The t of 
presentation to a vacant benefice. Adrow- 
—— a ag 

e 


donntire 
ye ay Em gry As of 
diocese to be instituted; collative when 
is the and institutes or 
3* clerk by a single act; donative 
when a church is founded by the 


sentation, institution, or induction. <Ad- 
vowsons are also appendant, that is, annexed 
to a manor; Site bee that is, annexed to 
— 32* 


Avoyer devotes, a —** 
*6 avoyer.} py Ba 
or canton in Switzerland, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Be. loch; = g, go;  j, job; 


f, Fr. ton; ng, aing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Key. 





eer, 

cal (a-li-nam’‘ik, a-di- 
nam'ik-al), a. (See ADYNAMY.] Weak; des. 
titute of stre .— Adynainie fevers, aterm 
employed by Pinel to denote malignant or 
putrid fevers, attended with great muscular 


debllity. 
m (a-din’a-mon), n. [See Apy- 


Adynamo 
NAMY.) A factitious wine made of muat | 


boiled down with water, or of new white 
wine and water, often given to the sick when 
pure wine would be injurious. 

(a-lin’a-mi), a (Pr. adynamic, 
Gr. adynamia,a, priv., and dynamis, power] 
In med. weakness; want of strength occa- 
sioned by disease; a deficiency of vital 


power, 

Adytt (adit), n Same as Adytum., 

(ad‘i-tum), a. pl. Adyta (ad’l-ta). 

[L. adytum, Gr. adyton, an adytum, a shrine, 
a place not to be entered—a, priv., and dyé, 
to fe into, to — 1. A seeret place of 
retirement in the ancient temples, esteemed 
the most sacred; the innermost sanctuary 
orshrine. From this place the oracles were 
given, and none but the priests were per- 
mitted to enter into it, The Jewish sane- 
tum sanctorum or Holy of Holies was a 
similar part of the temple of Jerusalem, — 
2 The ncel or altar-end of a church. 

Adize, Adz (adz), . [0.B. addice, A. Sax. 
adese, an adze.j A cutting instrument used 
for chipping the surface of timber. It con- 
sists of a blade of iron form- 
ing a portion of a cylindrical 
surface, ground to an edge 
from the concave side out- 
wards at one end, and hav- 
ing a hole or socket at the 
o end for the handle. 

Adige (adz), vt To chip or 
shape with an adze; as, to 
adze logs of timber. 

The symbol used to de- 
note the third class of wood- 
en and composite ships in 
Lloyd's register. Soe Al. 

Zechmodus (é#k’md-dus), nv, 
{L., from Gr. aichmé, a point, 
and edows, a tooth.) A genus of fossil ganaid 
fishes, family Lepidoidei, remarkable for 





their small, sharp-pointed teeth, found in | 


the lias. 
Aedilis (é-dJi'lis), m. [l.] Same as Edile 
North. 


Aefauld (i-fald, a. (Sc. ae, one, and sald, 
fold.} [Scotch.] 1. Honest; upright: with- 
out — Rarsly used to denote 
the unity of the divine essence in a trinity 


of ons, Barbour. | 
Acfauldness —— — n, Honesty; up- 


rightness; stratghtforwardness ; singleness 
ot heart; freedom from duplicity. (Scotch } 

Agagrus (¢-cag'rus), n. (Gr. aigagros—aiz, 
aigor,agoat, and agros,a field.) A wild species 
of ibex (Capra agagrus), found in troops on 
the Caucasus, and many Asiatic mountaina 
It is believed to be the original source of at 
least one variety of the domestic goat. In 
ita stomach and intestines, as in those of 
other artiodactyles, are found the concre- 
tions by er —— 

Agoan (é-jé'an), a. 6 EGRAN. 

Aegeriide (6-jér-i'i-dé), n.pl. [Prom the typl- 
cal genus Acgeria, which name again is taken 


from that of the Roman nymph Egeria.) A | 


family of Lepidoptera, section Heterocera, 
comprising a moderate number of interest- 
ing insects. The Jary@ live in the interior 
of the branches or roots of trees, Some of 
therm feed * the apple. One species 
( Bgeria tipuliformis) ia destructive to cur- 
rant-bushes, feeding on the pith. 
#giceras (é-jis'tr-as),n. [Gr. aix, aiqos, a 
goat, and keras, a horn.] A genus of small 
trees, nat. order Myrsinacem, natives of tho 
swanipy shores of Indiaand Australia, Their 
seeds germinate while still on the trees, and 
send down perpendicular roots Into the mad, 
and thus form impenetrable thickets, consti- 
tuting the only vegetation for miles along 
some coasts, particularly of Sumatra. 
Zegilopical, a. Same as Ryilepical. 
Zgilops, n, Same as Eyilops. 
Beis te jis, n. lur, aig, a goat skin, the 
8, from aiz, a goat.) 1. In Greek neyth, 
originally the skin of the goat Amalthea 
which suckled Zeus, and which skin was 
afterwards worn by him as part of his ar- 
mour or as a covering of his shield; also 
the shield itself. In later times the mgia 
waa represented as part of the armour of 
Pallas Athena, and appears as a kind of 





Fate, flir, fat, fall; iné, met, hér; 








pine, pin; 
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breastplate covered with metal scales, and 
made terrible by the head of the Gorgon 
Medusa, teing also fringed with serpents. 





Pallas wearing the Aigis.—From an antique statue. 


Hence—®, Anything that protecta ‘Under | wheat and other corn, to bleach 


the imperial apis.’ Gretton, 





Zegle (é'clé), n. (Gr, aigl2, splendour, afemale » 


name in Greek mythology,] A genus of 
plants, nat. order Aurantiacem, with sep- 
arate stamens. A, Marmeloe (the Bengal 
quince, golden apple, or beg! hasa delicious 
aperient fruit, somewhat like an orange. 
A perfume and a yellow dye are got from 
the rind, and « cement from the mucus of 
the seed. 


, ony. 
gen é-gro'tat), mn. [L., he ia sick.} In 
vg. universities, a medical certificate given 
to a student showing that he has been pre- 
vented by sickness from attending to his 


duties, 
Eneid (é-né@id), a. II. nets, genit. Aine- 
idia or Aincidos.] An epic poem written by 
Virgil, of which nens, a Trojan, is the hero, 
It describes the taking of Tro: —— Greeks, 


thesnbsequent wanderings 


eas,andthe , 


final settlement of himself and companions - 


in Italy. 

Zolian (6-0'li-an), a, Same as Holian. 

Zolic, x. anda. Ses Eouic. 

Eo. (é-ol/i-dé), a. A family of 
nudibranchiate gastero; molluscs, See 
Eoin m® 

Zolina (é4-li’na), »n [From .#elus, the 
god of the winds.} A modification of the 
accordion invented by Wheatstone before 
the concertina, 

Zolipile. Same as Eolipile. 

EZolist (@0l-ist), n. [From .£olus, the of 
the winds.) A pretender toinspiration. Swift. 

Zolophon (é-ol'é-fon), n [From .Aolns, 
the god of the winds, and Gr. phéné, voice.) 
Another name for the Seraphine. 

Xolus (6'6-lus), mn. (L., the god of the winds ] 
An apparatus for renewing the air in rooms. 

Zon, n. — 4 — (Gn, at 

yornis (é-pi-or’n nm, Tr. aipys, 
=) ot, high, and orwis, a bird.) A genus 
of gigantic birds found fossil in Madagascar. 
It had three toes like Dinornis, but it Is not 
certain whether it ought to be classed with 
the cursorial birds or with the raptorial. 
Its eye measured 14 inches in length: the 
bird which laid them may well have been 


AERIE 


of pret or extract of capsicums mixed 
with sugar placed in the bottles before 
filling them converts this into gingerade ; 
while easence of lemon, with citric acid and 
sugar, gives lemonade. All water from 
natural springs is more or leas nerated; and 
the fist, mawkish taste of recently boiled 
water is due to the absence of carbonic acid 
gas and atmospheric air. Aerated waters 
are made on a small scale for domostic use 
be means of agazogene, In which bicarbonate 

soda and tartaric acid are used to evolve 
the carbonic acid. 

Aeration (i-ér-a’shon), x. 1. Theact or opera- 
tion of combining or saturating with a as 
carbonic acid or common air.—?% In etek, 
the changein the circulating fluldsof sabmals 
effected by the agency of air, as the arteriali- 
zation of the venous blood by respiration in 
the higher animals and the corresponding 
changes In the lower animals. —Aeration of 
soils, the ex of them to the action of 
air by means of ploughing, harrowing, &. 

Aera: {a'ér-At-4r), mn. [L. aer, the air] 
1. A blower; a contrivance for a 
t 
destroy fungi and Insects.—2 An apparatus 
for making aerated waters. 

Aerial (a-c'ri-alj, a (lL. a*riwe. See Arr.) 
L Belonging or ning to the air or 
atmosphere; inhabiting or frequenting the 
air; growing, existing, or happening in the 
air; produced by or in the r; na, aerial 
regions; aerial perspective; aerial songsters; 
aerial roota; aerial ascents. ‘The aerial 
blue.” Shak. ‘ Aerial honey and ambrosial 
dew.’ Dryden.—2 Consisting of air; par- 
taking of the nature of air; as, aerial per. 
ticles.—3. Reaching far into the air; high; 
lofty; elevated; as, aerial spires; aerial 
flight.—4. Possessed of a light and graceful 

beauty. 

Some music is above me; most music is beneath 
me. I like Beethoven and Mozart—or else same of 
the sertal compositions of the older Italians 

Coatertage. 

—Aerial acid, an old name for carbonic 
acid, from a belief that it entered into the 
composition of atmospheric air. — Aerial 
plants, those which absorb their food from 
the atmosphere,as ie ag ee orchids, 
&e.—Aeriat — under PER- 
SPRCTIVE --Aerial tints, in painting, tints 
or modifications of colour by which the 
expression of distance is attained,—.Aerial 
figures, those by which painters seek to 
represent the fabled inhabitants of the 
air, as demons, genii, gnomes, &c.— Aerial 
images, images which are caused by the 
convergence of rays of light reflected or 
refracted from objects through strata of alr 
of different densities, the f 8 appearing 
suspended in the air, as the different kinds 
of mirage; also those images perceived by 
looking into or towards a concave nirror.— 
Aerial poisons. Same as Niaema,— Aerial 
railway, a railway supported in the air by 
posta, such as is to be seen in some of the 
towns of the United States — Aerial rocks, 
in geol. same as Kolian rocks (which see 
under Ko.ian). 

(&-é’ri-al-li), ade In an aerial 
manner; #0 a8 to resemble alr or the 
atmosphere. ‘ 

our 


es. 
Touched with a somewhat darker hue, 
And less eerialiy bive. Tennyeen. 





the roc of eastern tradition. Written also orton (4'r1-s2), n, Eccles, one of a branch 


Epiornis. 
Zquisonant, a Same as Peuisonant. 
#rarian (6-ri’ri-an), 1. [L. ewrarivs, from 
cea, eris, bronze, bronze money,] A Roman 
citizen of the lowest class of free-meon, who 
paid only a poll-tax, and had not the suf- 
6 


rage. 
Aerate (i’ér-it), vt pret. & pp. aerated; 
ppr. — {See AIR.) 1. To combine 
with carbonic acid or other gas, or with 


air,—2 In physiol. tochange the circulating Aerie (é’ré), n. 


fluids of animals by the agency of the air; 
to arterialize.— Aerated waters, a term 
applied to a variety of acidulous and alka- 
line beverages, more or less impregnated 
with carbonic acid. Acrated waters are 
brisk, sparkling, or effervescing beverages, 
of a pungent, and sometimes of a pleasantly 
acidulous taste. The most common, car- 
bonie acid water, usnally called soda-water, 
fa made on a large scale by pouring dilute 
sulphuric acid on carbonate of lime, whiting, 
or chalk. Carbonic acid gas is evolved, 
which is received into a reservoir, and then 
by means of a pump or otherwise forced 
into water, which takes up five times its 
volume of gaa. A amall quantity of essence 





note, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 


of Ariana, so called from Aerivs, who main- 
tained that there is no difference between 
bishops —— 

Aorides (4-eri-déz), n, [L. cer, the air.) A 
genus of opiphytal plants, nat. order Orchid- 
aces, These planta have distichous leaves, 
and large b Sa and sweet - 
scented flowers. ey are nativea of the 
warmer parts of Asia, and are extensively 
cultivated in hothouses, 

(Fr. and Pr. aire, Norm. 

, aire, LL. aeria, aerea, aria, area, an 
seria, Littré, Mahn, and. Fr. Miller refer 

all these forms to the L. area, an 7* 

space, an area, a plot or bed of ground, &c.; 

in later times a waste uncultivated place, 
though the connection of meanings is not 

very clear; probably L. aer, alr, may have 
some influence on the form of the word, 
aeries being situated aloft in the air 

Wedgwood considers cer to have been the 

origin of the word through the notions of 

air, climate, and hence residence.) 1. The 
nest of & bird of prey, as of an eagle or 
hawk. --2. A brood of eagles or hawks.—3. An 
eagle. [Rare.] 

Your aeri¢ buildeth in our @erie’s nest. SAek, 


¥, Be. fey. 


i 


oll, pound; ü., 8c. abune; 


AERIFERCUS 


4 An elevated spot. [Rare and poctical.] 
Wherever beauty dwell 
In gulf or aerde, mountain or deep dell. Keats. 


Written also 
Aeriferous ( — a. (L. aer, alr, 


ced fe ts camer Conveying air, as the 
and bronchial tubes, the trachea 


Asrification (a ér-i- ph geen n. 1. The | 
act of combining air with anything; the 


state of being filled with air..-2. The act of . 
into an aeriform | 


—————— 
state, as substances which are converted 
from'a liquid or solid form into gas or an 

elastic vapour; the state of being aeriform. 

Aeriform (i'é¢r-i-form), a. IL aer, air, and 
Jorma, form.| Having the form or nature 

of air, or of an elastic invisible fluid. The 

Kerify Gerithy ot. peek & Dp. — 
"ér-i- wt ; 

ppr. aerifying. [L. aer, air, and fi to 

make} 1. To lation ate tune to; to fill with air, 
or to combine air with —2. To change into 


— state. 
Acrocyst (#'tr-0-sist n. (Gr. aér, air, and 
—— der.) In det, the alr· vessel. or 
, by means of which many alge, as 
vesiculosus, are suppo' in the 
water, and oceanic species, as the Gulf-weed, 
float on the surface. 

(i'ér-0-di-nam"iks), n. (Gr. 
afr, air, and dynamiz, power.) The science 
which treats of rye penal: the 4 and 
other gases, or 0} r ay pr kag and me- 
chanical effects when put in motion, 


Asrography (i-4r-og'nd sl 


— nm. 


to describe. ] ph secre 
* (obiah aneh arapho, nex 


— —— nam”- 
ik}, a (Gr. aér, air, Aydér, water, and 


eee a te er.) A the —* 

and water.—Aeroh —— 

pe any tr mee —*— by y a Cal Callies, * ‘et: 
‘or am wer toa 

aly ang It consists of a wheel sub- 


aed in water, under which alr forcib 
driven through a tube is 80 g 


2 yee to make the wheel revolve. 
Aerolite (Wer-O-Ilt), mn. (Gr. aar, ar, air, and 


a — —— falling from the air 

or e ons; A meteoric stone; 
on atop There have been many conjec- 
* lana Soeg senpnond oxen pealeried be 
ey have sup projected by 
Tunar voleanocs to a distance the 
here of the moon's — on; by others 
have been thought to be formed in the 

the union of ——— forms of matter 
Tolatiiied from the earth's surface; but 
they are, most probably, coamical bodies of 
the same nature as shooting-s ——— 
round the earth, and fal it when 
they come within the —— — ite attrac- 
tion. Some of them are large, w 


and covered 
with a pee aaa of a deep block 
Srios Lectiien tn hate taal prenee —— 


to consist of twenty-two —* the ale. 
ments found in terrestrial minerals, the 


able metallic iro 
Aerolith (4’ér-d-lith), n. Same as Aerolite. 
(@ér-6-lith-ol’o-ji), an. (Gr. 
aer, * lithos, a stone, and logos, discourse. } 
acience of serolites. 
Aerolitic (4'ér-0-lit"ik), a. Relating to 


‘ér-6-loj"ik, a’ér- 
a. and aerology. 
ruen nm One who is 
a-ér-ol'o-fi), n. (Gr. aér, air. 
Asrology ( —— n. [ aeros 


That branch of 
ch treats of the air, its constitu- 
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pp pee pd for ascertaining the density secant, 


Aerometric etl a. Pertaining 
to aerometry; measuri 

(i-ér-onr' ot), n. The science 
of measu the weight or density of air 
and gasea, uding the doctrine of its 
—— elasticity, rarefaction, and con- 


Aeronaut (i’ér-d-nat), n. (Gr. aér, alr, and 
nautes, a sailor, news, a ship.] One 
who sails or floats in the air; an aerial 
navigator; a balloonist. 


Aeronautic, Aeronautical (@’ér-6-nat"ik, 
wér-d-ngt"ik-al) a. Pertaining to aeronan- 
tics or acrial sailin: 


é.ngt"ks), n. an doc- 


Aeronautics (Weér- 
the air, 


6, science, or art of floating in 
as ao means of a balloon. 
Aeronautism (a'ér-0-nat-izm), n. The prac- 
tice of aace and floating in the atmo- 
sphere, as in loons, 


Aerophane tri) Gr. aér, air, and 
phanos, Highs, — * = of gauze 
or imitation crape. 

Gr aér, air, 


ad of fair, that is, of 
acurrent of air: a symptom common in cases 
of h —— occasionally observed 


in other 

Aerophyte (a'ér-d-fit), nm (Gr. aér, air, 
and phyton, a plant.) A plant which lives 
exclusively in air, absorbing all its food from 
it alone, as some “orchids and bromelias; an 
aerial plant. See —5— 


Aeroscepsy, ér-d-ekep"si, — 
eros kph — ae 
2* i. "The in jon or o ao 


of state shy variations of the atmo- 
sphere. —2 The faculty of perception by 
medium of the air, wpored to reside 

in the antennm of insects. 
Aerosite —— — a. Dark red silver ore; 


(i'ér-4-sfér), n. Same as Atmo- 


Asrostat (i’ér-O-stat), n._ (Gr. aer, alr, and 
statos, sustaining, from A 


the air; a name given to air-balloons, 
Aerostatical (a’ér-d-stat"ik, 
a’ér-6-stat"ik-al) a, 1. Pertaining to aero- 
statica —2. Pi to aerostation, or the 
art of aerial naviga on. —derostatic preas, 
a machine for extracting the colouring mat- 
ter from dye-stuffa. It consists of a box 
divided in the centre by a perforated plate. 
On this the d. ff is placed, and a second 
late similarly pars £7 placed above it, 

extracting liquor is poured on the 
and on the being exhausted from * 
under of the vessel the liquor is forced 
thro the substance by — eric pres- 
sure.—Aecrostatic balance, nstrument, 
on the — of the barometer, for as- 
the weight of the air. 

(i ér-6-stat"iks), n. 1. The 
science which treats of the weight, pressure, 
and equilibrium of air and other elastic 
fluids, and of the equilibrium of bodies sus- 
tained in them.—2. Aerostation —— see). 

——— —— — L Acrial 
na on; the science suspend- 
machines in the air, or of 


ing, and gu 
ascending in air-balloons.—2. The science 
of aerostatica. [Rare.} 
Aero-steam 6 (i'ér-6-etém” en-jin), n. 
(Gr. aér, air, and KB. steam-engine.] An en- 
hich the expansive power of com 


in w 
gine in'which the expansive power of com. 
apiston. KH. — 
eet, tee ee é-ri- 
jin’é-us), a. a 


— of oe. 
or the rus Be, or ported 
2. Resembling v 


substance, —2, 
—2 n yr ] Verdigris (which 


on — — of the same composition 
as the mineral atacamite (which see). ‘i 


&'ér-), a. Airy; breezy; 
ery ( — X lofty. —— Rootieal’ 


eben acess 
Aery-light (@’ér-ilit), a. Light oa alt. 


Zschynanthus —— (Gr. 
alschynomai, to ak cal on —— a 
flower. } 


yes 











| TF dertakite of of venigris I — 


} 


AFACE 
Same as Esch 
(és-kii- eee), n, A— 
the winter or Italian oak.] core ot ac 
plants, also called Hi, new, 
the Sapindacem. @ species are hand- 


hilum. The we are bitter, and contain a 
large ——_ of starch and a considerable 
Potash, They are used as 

, and also as cosmetics, The horse- 
chestnut belongs to this group. See Hirro- 


CASTANRA. 
#sculus (és'ki- — nn, IL] The horse- 
cheatn trees. See Horsn- 
CHESTNUT. 


ut, a genus of 

sir (é'sér), n. [Nom. pL of Icel. des, a god.) 
In Scand. myth. the general name ‘for the 
heathen gods of Scandinavia. See AS. 

{és-thé'si-a), n. (Gr. aisthésis, 
— Perception; feeling; sensibility. 
See AN SSTHESIA. 

Zsthesiometer (vs-thé'si-om” — n. (Gr. 
avsthésiz, perception, from aisthanomat, to 
perceive, and mefron, a measure.) In med, 
an instrument for testing the tactile senai- 
bility of the human body in health and 
disease, by ascertaining, through the appli- 
cation of the points of the instrument to 
the skin, the shortest distance at which two 
pia can be perceived as distinctly sepa- 


sthetic, Zsthetical (és-thet/ik, és-thet’- 
ik-al}, a. (Gr. atathétikos, from —— 
to perceive by the senses.) 1. Pertainin 
the science of taste or beau ty pertaiing 
to the sense of the Deautifal  k 


rtaining to sensation, 
Hothetic, Rsthetick (@s-thet’ik), mn In 
metaph, the doctrine of sensation.—Trans- 


cendental sthetic, in the Kantian philo- 
sophy, * doctrine of pure lon, or 
that part of the Kantian metaphysics which 
treats of what is given in sense indepen- 


dently of all experience, namely, of what 
Kant calls the forms of sensa in, space, 
and time. 

(és-thet’ik-al-ll), ade. Aecord- 
ing to the inp anapteB esthetics; with re- 
ference to the sense of the — 

Zstheticism (é-thet’i-sizm), 1 The 
principles or ——— of ws! —— 2. At- 


tachment to msthetics; a proneness to in- 
dulge and cultivate the sense of the beauti- 


ful. 

Zsthetics (és-thet’iks), n. The science of 
deducing from nature and taste the rules 
and peincipies of art; the theory of the fine 
arts; the science or that branch of philoso- 
phy which deals with the beautiful; the 
doctrines of taste. Written also taro 

n, 


“ior sadhanomaeete —— fiz'i-ofo- 
(Gr. a ply. 


siology.) — —— that 
part of —— — the * = 
of sense and the parts of > 
exercise — functions. 
Zstiferous (és-tif'ér-us), a. IL aut, heat, 
and fers, to —— J Producing heat. 
val, a. Same as Extival. 
Bavivate, © v.i, Same as Eetivate. 
Zstivation. See Hon hn nal 


aed as a substitute for 
see); but restricted by 
ts as have vessels 


ao 


ner; ner aig 


Seramtolle to such 
as well as cellular 
ferns, a = 


* 


Zthiops See Ethiops Mineral. 

Zthrioscope (é —— A. lur aith- 
riva, clear, e open air, and 
skoped, to see] An fatrament for teas 


molrror, 30 as to be peculiarly affected on 
to the sky. The cup is kept 


| covered with a = except when the instra- 


ment is be 
Athusa (é-thi'sa), n. (Gr. aithé, to burn} 
#8 us of poisonous plants, nat. order 
llifere, 2. Cynapium is fool's pars- 
Lng (which 7“ 
—— See ErtoLoer. 
— eo n. _ from ae¢tos, an 
Fe 


Aface (a-fis’), adv. ice i and face. In 


ornaments of our hothouses. | face; in front. ‘Right aface of him.’ Lever, 





the 2* ts, natives of ical Asia, a ‘onder 

wi : en, — * t stems and — 
Aerometer (i-ér-om’et-¢r), n. (Gr, aér, alr, Wers, ey are among th 

and metron, measure. } instrument for moet 

ch, chain: ¢h, Se loch; g,go; Jj, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


Vou l. 


w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEy, 
4 


AFAR 
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AFFEER 





Afar (a-fi adv, [Prefix a, in, at, and far; 
A. Sax. of feor, See Far] At a distance | 
in place; to or from a distance: used abso- 
feet. or ol pei preceding or of follow- 

- he was seen from afar, or 

* afar —**3 saw him afar off. 

———— Fame's proud temple shines afar. 


in the . 
inate Me aa dt far 


— tet 
har Gen the isle is fullof noises, Saad, 


‘ition n. IL] The south-west wind. 
GD, prep. o, or adv. “aston wh 
6 off 


f, Tight Oe tee 
—— without peace Burne.— 
Af-han'’, —— reserve; frankly 
* 
Whos wi 4 —— a Burns, 


Affa (af'fa), n. A weight used on the Guinea 
equal to an ounce. 
(af-fa-bil'i-ti), n. [See APPABLE.] 
The quality of being affable; readiness to 
converse; civility and courteousness in re- 
celving others, and in conversation; ready 
condescension; benignity; mildness.” 
Hea ane pa ym: ro pe her wit, 
pd 4, d bashfet 


Her Saas pot my and auld ebaviout. 


Syn, Co ————— wbanity, 
43 — 


af‘fa-bl th ‘abilis, affable 
“for ad, fart rg ; if 5 pe ged 


Simaltting othe — a free conver- 

sation without reserve; ; courteous; com- 
pliant of easy manners; con condescendi 

adr benevolent in mater now ural 

oP supe as, noe. 

yh Sed and courteous 2 — 
‘Af wolves, meek beara,” Shak-9. Be. 

—*5* or fable we affability; mild; be- 


countenance : 
to to yerbaddtng e: tod ‘Donréseus, olvitt cone- 
Ptsant, ooccuaitle, mild, benign, conde- 


— (af'fa-bi-nes), mn. allabillty. 
Affably (af'ta-bli), ade. In an affable man- 
courteously; Invi 

Affabrous t (ifta-brus), a {L. 4 

ful 75 Jaber, an artist. i 

t (af-fab’a-la"shon), 

JSabulatio-—ad, to, and — 
moral of : fable. 


of: — 


Ag 4 
en Panda. [Prefix a for 
, and feign. one’s charge 
alsely or feignedly, 
Go tee Ge bien. Ap. Mati. 


“aire, from Te fu nm. Loe —— a, to, and 
to make, do. ‘This 
—— ——— 
1, Business of any kind; —— — 
or is to be done; matter; concern 
tines used by itself in the plural v with the the 
ecific sense of public Ls, 
on of the state, 
Junius. 


Oh generous — —— ae: 
And warlike acts fo 

Put on white gioves and lead ont, 

For that is your affair. — 22* Montagn, 


8. A partial en, mt of troops; a ren- 
conties & cxiredae * 


In this little a, of the advanced posts, I am 
concerned to — — Kio 
Wellington's Despatches, 


4? Endeavour; attempt” 
And with his best afasr obeyed the 


e SULA. 
—Affair of honour, a 


Affamish | (af — (See Faxisn.) 
——— (af-fam‘ish-ment), n. The 


of 


act of s or state of being starved. 
‘Carried into the wilderness for the afam- 
izhment of hia bod Bp. Hall, 


Affatuatet — ae yen wt, {L. * * ad, 
Attonr! (ater =F ne A Raw Sax. 
Jeran, to mak mx er, To 
frighten. 
Agear t (af-fér’), v.t. [See AFFRER.] To con- 
5 


Affect (af-fekt’), v.t. ie affecto, to desire, 

— 
ao ined a teat for ad, to, and 

fact, *235 1. To act upon; to 








, affectum, to | 


effect or change upon; to influence: with a 
personal object, to move or touch by exciting 


the feelings; as, cold affects the body; loss — 


affects our interests; to affect a person with 
jef.—2.+ To urge; to incite, Joye.—3.t To 
pleased with; to like; — ——— 


in. ‘How doth your eir mo- 
tion,’ Shak,—4.t To ayer rage with 
the feelings of a lover, ‘The iy whom I 
affect.’ .—b. To aim at; to aspire to; 
to endeavour ‘ 
In this tom saranda: 
‘Tyrann 


Sas Gils gue on ages tnieidel ini, —— 


6, To use or ado preference; to choose; 
to follow after. sige 


Musing meditation most afters 

The pensive secrecy of desart-cell. Malton, 
This method, as the most sotesal and vingte, © 
the one most affected by the earty wri Prescott. 


ing tend to by natural affinity o1 or disposi- 
a 


The drops of every fluid affect a round 


8. To make a show of; ——— 
of; to assume the appearance of; to pre- 
tend; as, to affect ignorance. 

Lewis at first affected to receive these tions 
coolly, and at agreed to them e alr of 
aman who is erring a great fyvour, —— 
9. To imitate in a constrained and unnatural 
manner, 


Spenser, S gpittig Os wale, welt po — 


&, 

10.¢ To resemble; to smack of. — 

— Sve wt Came de Lien ects 
The accent of his tongue agfectetA his, ‘ 
Se Deen Senn ee to show 
to be chargeable with. 
By, the civil low, a dowry wht & wil: be 
mised and not paid, the husband is not o! 
allow her alimony. But if if her parents shal 
insolvent by some misfortane, she shall 
affect them with fraud. 


12, To appoint; to attach. [Rare.] 
ee eee — 


to 


have alimony, 
Ayiige. 


SYN. To influence, act on, concern, — 
—— — vbaue. overcome, pretend, 


Affect + Ottekt, nm. 1. Affection: passion ; 
sensation; inclination. ‘The affects and 
passions of the heart.’ — Quality; 
circumstance. Wisema 

Affectate t (af-fek’tat . Affected. Eliot. 

Affectation (af-fek-ta’shon), n. (L. affecta- 

. An attempt to assume or exhibit 
or real; false pretence; 

pearance or show; as, an affee- 

tation 3 t or CTT virtue. 
fact vase et al freon 

w A 

— — bar —— Locke. 
2.t Fondneass; affection. ‘ Bonds of affecta- 
tion... between man and wife.’ . Hall. 

Affected (af-fekt’ed), a. 1. Inc a die 
posed: followed by to, —— by in. 
well affected to government. 


ia" to be — — — pra eat 


2. Given to affectation; assuming or pretend- 
ing to what is not paar ta pn or peal: 
as, an affected lady.—3. Assumed artificial 

not ; as, affected airs. —4.t ree 
as,‘ his affected Hercules.’ Chapman.—b. In 


same as Adfected. 
| gee (af-fekt’ed-li), ade. 1. In an af- 
fected or assumed manner; with affectation; 


hypocritically; with more show than reality: 
as, to walk affectedly; affectedly civil. — 
2.4 With tender care; lovingly. 
With sleided silk Cent and aftcretly.. 
Enswathed, Shak, 
Affectedness (af-fekt’ed-nes), n, The qua- 
lity of being affected; affectation. 
Affecter (af-fekt‘ér), n. One who affects, pre- 
tends, or assumes. 
emer poe bili —— -ti),n. The state 
oa 
Affectibie (al-fekti-b, a. That may be af- 


(af-fekt'ing), a. 1. Having 
to excite or move the passions; tend 


move rar meen Bm pathetic; as, = ie 
ota ectation. 8 oe affecting rogue.” 


mes (af-fekt‘ing-li), ade. In an affect- 


manner; in a manner to excite emo- 
Affection (af-fek’shon), n, IL affectio, — 


produce an | tionis, the being affected or touched. 





AFFECT.) 1. The state of having one’s feel- 
ings affected in some way; bent or di 
— — phase of mental — — 
ee 


a fection is applicable to an unpleasant as well as 
—— the mind when impressed by any 
§ Hy, (a) in ethics, one of those prin- 
ciples of action in man which have persons 
for their ty object, as esteem, grati- 
tude, afections), for 


red, envy, jealo: 
5 8 — — appetite: 


peneits, * or evil; as, virtuous or vile 
affections 1 30; Gal’ v.24. (c)t One 
of the passions or violent emotions. 

Most wretched man, 

That to affections does the bridie lend. Spenser. 
2. A settled good-will, love, or zealous at- 
tachment; as, the affection of a parent for 
his child: "generally followed by for, some- 
times to or toward, before the object. — 
—— ne ee g are nce 

ynerasy or peculiari temperamen 
natural instinct or ——— sympathy. 


Sways it — ap eg 
loathes, Shak, 


Mistress of 
Of what it 
4.1 Prejudice; bias. 


Bt etm 9 oweene may oat in 


shall well ape * hat enh wfection will 

the Lind of regimen’ Mp Aplomer. 
& An Pi ae — or property which 
is le from its ohinet: as, figure, 
weight, &c., are affections of of bodies —6 A 
disease, or any morbid state of me 
——— 

—7. In painting,a lively represen’ 

— Wotton. [Rare.)— Bt Affects: 


Pleasant without scurrility, whty wtihont afoot. 


Syn. Passion, attachment, tenderness, £ fond- 
ness, kindness, love good-will 
Affectional (af-fek’shon-al), a. Relating to 
or an affection. 
(af-fek’shon-at), a. 1. Having 
ry love or affection; warmly attached ; 
‘ond; kind; — as, an affectionate bro- 
ther. —2 Warm in feeling; zealous. [Rare 
and obsolete. } 
in their love of God, and desire to please him, mea 
can never be too affectionate if. Spree. 
3. Proceeding from affection ; — 
love ; condor as, the affectionate care of a 
prea ‘An affectionate countenance.’ Sir 


He (Lord Rowell) had sent to Kettlewell an afte 
tienate message from the scaffold, Macaulay. 
at Strong a or inclined; with to. 
Affectionate y the war with France.’ 
Bacon.—S8YN. Tender, atac attached, loving, de- 


oted, warm, f 
Ageetionated (ai-fek'shon fek’shon-dt-ed), a. Dis- 


ager age one to another. 
sli, to) Mew Testament, Cambridge, 1683. 


—— — ae rane In 
fondly; tenderly; ‘kindly. 


Being — 
ately desirous of you." 


Affectionateness (af- fek’shon- tines), 1” 
The quality of being affectionate; a 
-will; affection. ‘The 
child, the —— — 
the strong sense ofa 


(Roe, 


Affectiona’ 
an affecti 


a woman, =i 
1. Having a 
=: diapered 


— — Rom, xii. ro, 
oa —— conceited. ‘An affectioned 


Affective —— fekt‘iv), a. That affects or 
excites emotion; suited to affect. ‘A preacher 
more instructive than affective,” . Bur- 


net, 
Actively lat text li), ade. In an affect- 


or impressive manner. 
Atfestor af-fekt'ér), n, Same as Afecter. 
; t (af-fek’tG-os"'i-ti), — 


— “ak fek'ta-us), a. Full of pas- 
sion; poner ‘Made such affectuows labour.’ 


Patian. 

Affectuouslyt (af-fek’ti-us-ll), adr. Pas- 
sionately; —— “St. Remigius prayed 
means vt. [(0.Fr. afferer, affeurer, 
, assess or Yaltic, from * 


matt pie, — Tate from L — 
market, 


affeered.’ Shab.  ppelled els0 Afez 
law, to assess or settle, as an ar 








Fate, far, fat, fgll;  mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, ‘not, move; 


tibe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; , Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 
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AFFLICT 





—— — — (af-fér'ment), n. The act of 
aft oe an amercement ac- 


Afferent (afferent) @ t rads toy a er· 
—— — — hoc apa dc 


in ⸗ —* — * 
erent nerves. 


Confirmed. Chaucer. 
Aafetvuoso (at tet in-0%0) (1t.] In music, 
a to sing or a movement 
tten also Con 


afiaunce, afiance for ad, to, and —3 — 
to betroth, * * 
through — from L fida 


Accord of friends, consent of parents 
Sean mais, 
2. Trust in general; confidence; reliance. 
Tho Chstuten techs to God with npc « afiance, 


Lancelot, my thou in whom T have 
Most love and most —— 
——2—* —— 
ppr. the * nnd b 


3, a8, to afiance a 


To me, sad maid, be was qflanced, Spenser. 
2 To give confidence to. [Rare.] 


Stranger! whoe'er thou art, securely 
⏑— Pope. 


fu 
wife. —— Florian, I with my 


Mhhancer (ait (af-fVane-tr), n. One who affiances; 
= who makes a contract of marriage be- 
we 


Affiant (af Cant), n. In law, one who makes 
— 


an 

Affiche af fesh Fr] A t 

Kind or ‘bill pasted oF afficed (ob ¢ wall with 

the view of being seen or renl; a 

—— — po AG ponte 
n . A 

‘tual contract of fidelity 

Sere tak. of ofits to slotgn onae faith 

. one’s 
—L. OS tor ad, 0, and Aden faith | A 


dence brought bef: ‘s iy, 

orally, 
Affiet (aff), vt ana t ee rh gt (which 
Bee 


t tet (Fr. i 
Ai aera st, fin, oan 
L Alum, a thread] To po 
He moste preche and well affyie his 
Affiliable (af-fil'i-a-b Cay of being 
ltioh or wchaceel te oe wy tee exigin oF 


cause. 

The distribution of sediment and other 
eee ae ee es currents 
affiléable upon t sees hy 


AMiliate (af-A'14 — 
—— (1. —X 


ad, to, and ix, a son; Fr. 
iA thi 


are 


oe elven 

nee Baek atiates v0: Ged, on is & exten — 

in rebellion? 
Sa ——— of: y 
wood ip pets pater- 

bastard aren: woman ls std to 

achild upon a man. Hence—i. To 
connect in the way of descent. 

How do these facts tend ae tm al 

aboriginal regetati 


pra aaa "ee 
To receive into = society as a ssember, 
and tnitiate in its mysteries, plans, &c. 
ee ee ee ee —— 
a central society or with each other. 
Affiliation (sf-fil'-a"shon), n, 1, Adoption; 
association in the same society. 
2. In law, the —— a 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; 





j, job; 


wn con ee to its ori- 
on by way of descent. 


gir prereset Atala am 
iarthathon pon te sense ofa not only through 


ae wpe Cee gerinn oF tate, bigs etre 
Spencer. 
‘af‘fin-Aij), n. — aftner, to 
* Fix) e act or process of 


Aine! (a0), vt —— cefine. Holland. 
Affined! (af-find = (0. Fr. aginer, to unite. 
from afin, L. 9 nis, neighbouring, related 
to—L, ad, to, and Anis, a boundary.) 
1. Joined in affinity; akin. 

Slrorr yl pee 
The wise and fool, the artist and unread, 

‘The hard and 


ae 
2 Joined by any tie ; leagned. ned or 
fice.” hates Bo or im- 
pe —— ee oe 
Now, sir, be judge yourself, 
Whether {inn fast term an alte 


love the Moor. 


SAat, 
Aminstatsvely — -tit-iv-ll), ade, By | 


means of affinit F 
Affinity (af-fin'i-ti), ~ [L. aginitas, from 
related 


husband and his wife's ,and between 
a wife and her husband's kindred; in contra- 
Sates from consanguinity, or relation 


made agfnudty with Pharach + Ki ii, a. 


2. Agreement; relation; conformity; resem- 
blance; connection; as, the afinity of sounds, 
of colours, or of languages. 

The art of painting hath wonderful affmsty with 
that of poetry, Dryden. 
3.¢ Intercourse ; acquaintance. 
Tae ———— 


4. In chem. that foree by which bodies of dis- 
similar nature unite in certain definite 
—5* to form a compound, differen’ 
nature from any of its —— 
called chemical orelective aginity. See under 
CHEMICAL.—& In biol. a resemblance in 
en plan or structure, or in the eseen- 
— —* *5 between two 


(af-term’), mi) et i. afirmo— 
ad, to, and firme, to e firm] 1 
sert positively; to tell with anes % 


aver; to declare the existence rad something; 


= 


to maintain as trne: op ‘As- 
— — hisown Mg .* Tennyson. 

Of one Jems, which was dead, uhem Paul aftreed 

to be ali Acts xxv, 19, 


+ make —* to establish, confirm, ae 
; as, supreme court affirmed 
judgment.—Syy. ro assert, aver, declare, 


asseverate, assure, ounce, protest, 
a co establish, ratify. 
Affirm (af-f vi. 1, To declare or assert 
positively or solemnly. 

Not that I so afr, so it seem 

To thee, who hast thy d ——— 
2 To declare y before a court or 


solemn! 
magistrate; to make a legal affirmation. See 
APFIRMATION. 
Affirma ble (af- —— a, That may be 
affirmed, asserted, or decease; athowet b 
of; as, an attribute agirmable of every just 
man. 


J wna ade. In a way 


le ~ po 
Aticmance (af-férnm’ + eR 1. Confirmation; 
ratification. 
All sentences are liable to the king‘s affrimarnce or 
reversal, Aeon, 


2 Declaration; affirmation. [Rare.] 
Se ei ee 


confirmation of 
Affirmant (af-férm’ant), n. 
por asserts. —2 Ole who makes af 
mation instead of an onth. 


Affirmation (af-fér-mé‘shon), n. 1. The act 
of affirming or as true: o to 
negation or denial. 2 That w is as- 


serted; position declared as truc; averment. 
PP ender chang ip sy nt he gpa 
Hasemond. 


3. Confirmation; ratification; an establish- 
ment of what has been before done or de- 


Qur statutes sometimes are only the affirmation 
or ratifcation ofthat which by common law was beld 
before. Hooker, 


4. In law, the solemn declaration made by 
Quakers, Moravians, and any others who 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 





from conscientious scruples refuse or are 
unwilling to take an oath in cases where 
an oath is required from others, False affir- 
mations meds by such persons are punish- 
able in ive sane Way as perjury, 

ive (a; férm‘at-ivy), a. 1. Affirming 
or asserting; declaratory of what exists; op- 
Loren to negative; as, an affirmative propo- 


a aot ry ny to — ro * me 


}, denoting addition, and 
to ‘oti or such as have the —— 
— — denoting subtraction.—4.{ Posi- 


Be not — aici aan 
mutter, Fer. } 
Affirmative (af-férm‘at-iv), n. 1. A state- 
ment in w! anything is ; an affir- 


mative ——— an affirmation. ‘The 
are indemonstrable.’ Stilling- 
t.—2. A word or phrase expresal — 
to an — — = be 
answering a question affirmatively; 
yea, that is wo, ‘If your four — 
make your two afirmatives.” Shak. 


A — is of which the rmeatize 
can be truly cated in answering these sr 
%. That side of a debated question which 
maintains the truth of the affirmation or 
affirmative proposition: op a to pe ch ne- 
gative; as, seventy-five v 
ag thirty - i ‘toe in thee ative 
aut. signal or pen whic’ 
a —— or order is answered. 
ively (af-férm‘at-iv-li), adv. In an 
affirmative manner; — on the affirm- 
ative side of a qu to nega- 


1 be- 
. ype 
; es agniest polythciom 3 and 


Affirmer (af- férm’ér), n, One who afl oars. 
7 OL cca 
acum — af 


afirmer. 
Ato, ant go, avi or 1. To wale 


Affix 
he 
unit, rad at dhe ctw o en 
+ a3, th sy je to a wo 
toagpend’ as to instrument.—-2. To fasten 
in any manner; to attach physically. 


Shoukt they (butterflies) agte them (eggs) 
leaves of a ir 4 M. their fe 
sare of ft the fwd so 
3. To attach, unite, or connect, — 
roind; as, ‘ideas with names afiixed to them.’ 
Locke,—SYN. To attach, maa append, 
fasten, connect, annex, 

ae or letter added 


de the 
Water 


of an 
.n. The act of affixing 


in his afizion, in his ered, “te kip Sp tale 
— n, That which is 


affixed. are.] 

Afflation (af-fla’shon Matu 
—— and — —— — 
on, 


A blowing or 
Afflatus (af-fia’tus), mn. [L. See APFLATION. ] 
LA or blast of wind, —2. Inspiration; 
—— — of divine nay net or the 
alah prophecy; the inspira- 
ion of the poet. 
Bde: wring ga _= he Fikes a 


‘os, Spence. 


Ein med. w current ofr which strikes the 


yok gers juces disease. 
amine (af-Mike’), vt. II. ajficto, to trouble, 
harass or annoy, intens. of a. to dash 


down—af for o4, to, and ‘fligo, to peo 
Lt To down; to prostrate; to over- 
throw; to rout. 


And, re reasseni tected powers, 
——— Aliéton, 
teed. ve to the body or mind pain which 

2* or of some rmanence; to 
trouble, ; a8, One 


, harass, or 
with the gout, orwith melancholy. 
= with losses and misfortunes. 


—3.t 
in a low or inferior position; to humi. 
; to regard with disfavour; to persecute. 
ae eS i 
Fer. Tayler. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


AFFLICTEDNESS 


SYN. To trouble, grieve, pain, SYK, To trouble, grieve, pain, distress, har | pricethanB —4 Tobesufficientlyconfirmed | Syx. To har- 
torment, wound, hurt. 
ctedness (af-ilikt'ed-nes),». The state 

of being afflicted: superseded by Ajfiction, 

Thou art deceived if thow thinkest that God de- 
lights in the ap¥icteduess of his creatures. Ap. Aad, 
Afflicter (af-flikt‘ér), n. One who afflicts, or 
canses pain of body or of mind. 
AM@ioting (af dikting), a. Grievous; distress- 
a3, an ———— event, 
Af flikt'ing-li), ade. In an afflict- 
manner, 
ction (af-flik’shon), n 1. The state of 
Or ted a state of at distresa, or 
‘To visit the fatherless and widows 
—8 Jam. |. N. 
—— ——— so ace some 
in prosperity. 


2. The cause of continued pain ot body or 
mind, as sickness, losses, calamity, adver- 
sity, persecution. 

on are the affictions of the ightoous. 
xxxiv, To. 


|Miction, Grief, Sorrow. Affliction is 


being 
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price than B, —4. To be sufficiently confirmed 
or established to be able to stand or bear 
what might otherwise prove injurious: said 
of character, social position, and the like; 
as, his character could afford this escapade: 
his constitution could ajford such a severe 
strain. [In the two senses this verb is 
generally used with an anxiliary, as may, 
might, can, could; and may take an infini- 
tive or infinitive clause for the object in- 
stead of a noun; as, I cannot afford to give 
my son an expensive education; a man con- 
vinced of his integrity can afford to despise 
such inetnnations. 


He condd afford to 
With those whom he saw suffer, 


Wordsworth: ] 
Affordment (af-ford‘ment), nA donation; 
a grant. ‘Your forward helps and aford- 

ments.” H. Lord. 
Amerest (af-for’est), v.t. ILI afforestare, 
convert into a forest—af for ad, = 
and foresta, a forest.) To convert 
into forest, as was done by the first Worman 
kina tm ee lee the ae of afford- 
ing th leasures of the chase. 


4 ong —— than sorrow: | sa J. Davies. 

Ce he loat ot samething cherehed. as | Afforestation (af-for'es-ta”shon), n. The 

cient neste or ‘cased and —— ect of turning ground into forest or wood 

e som re- 

cently past, an be qumpaihatie: sor. Richard I. and Henry IL... had made new 

= isa hon ge ar si anny ee regret matte er — and much extended the —— of the A, 
an grief, and may arise from present as 

well as from past trouhle. —Syn. — ‘or ad, toad formative | a Crrefx wf 


—— distress, grief, 

ef — wretchedness, misfortane. 

ve (af-flikt'ly), a. — pata: caus- 

oat continued or repeated 
n 


ful; distressing. “Spreads slow disease, 
and darts aflictive pain.’ Prior.—SyY4. Pain- 


pain, sorrow. 


Examples of afformatives are -ly as in 
kingly, en a3 in wooden, -ous in virtuous. 
(af-fran‘chiz), vt. [Fr. @ — 
chir, agfranchissant, to make free—af fo 

and frane, free. See FRANK, pe bg } 
To make free. 


—— , grievous, calamitous, ad- chisement (af-fran‘chiz-ment ‘ m 
4 The act of maki or liberating from 
—— = ‘ikea eng et In a manner ependence or —3 


—— — n. Tl a 
afluo, to flow sees) for ad, — and a, to 
flow.) L A flowing to or concourse. 

oe — 
=a J . an abundant supply, as of thoughts, 
but specifically, of riches; hence, 

gress plenty of worldly goods; wealth. 
Many old and honorable families disappeared, 
and many new men rose rapidly to ay oll 
Sry. Abundance,exuberance, plenty, wealth, 


nience. 
Affiuency (af —— n Same as Agin- 
ence, bu 
There may ata contain channe!s running from the 
head = | * ee vi — loquacity ys woman's 
tongue), aad con to it a 
of animal ks. . — yh 


Affluent — 3 a, II. agluens, affuen- 


tis, ppr. afiuo. See APFFLUENCE. 
1 now in to fe wi —— Harvey a poston, fight, contest, feud, tumult, dis- 
iy; abounding or riches; , 
abundant. ‘Loaded and blest with all the | fal Freafraler of er | 
uent store.” freider, to frig Ke die ps the noun.] To 
— * ——— — frighten; to tet; to give a shock to. 
a small stream © a larger 
one; or nie lake, ad the Uke sent |e aor eae Ae 
en wn an uen * 
manner; in abundance; abundantly. ——2 — — 58 oF 
— —— Cwalkers, afrayers’ M. Dalton. [Rare.} 
n uen 1 
Affux(af'fuks),n. [From L aftuo, affusrum, ——— Roane m Same as 
See AFPLUENCE.] The act of flo to; a (Prefix af for ad, 


sowing to, or that which flows to; as, an 
of biood to the head. Locke, 

(af-fluk’shon), n. The act of flow- 

ing to; that which flows to. Sir 7." Browne, 
See — 

Afforcement,+ Afforciament t — 

ment, af-f J -ment), n. (0. Fr. afforcement, 

from afforcer, to fortify; L.L. aforciare— 


land. 

la 
affix. 

grief ; Affranchise 

Affran 
d 
—— 
turbance, 
Affray 
Adreight (af 


} 


af for ad, to, and fortis, strong.) A for. | 


tress; a fortification for defence. Bailey 
Afford (af-ford’), vt. (O.K. aferth, to afford 
(Piers Plowman), trom prefix a, and forth; 
comp. A. Sax. forthian, geforthian, to fur- 
ther, aid, advance ; 8c. order, to further. ] 
1. To give forth; to yield or produce, as 
fruit, profit, issues, or results; aa, the earth 
‘cords grain; trade affords proftt; distilled 
juors afford spirit, —2, To yield, it, or 
—— as, a good life affords consolation in 
—X lanes of Sarrey . 


. afford calmer re- 
treat on every side. Gilpin, 
3. To buy, grant, sell, expend, and the like, 
without loss or injury to one’s estate; aa, a 
man can afford asum yearly in ch inrity; one 
man can aford more expensive wines than 
another; A can agord his wares at a lower 





+ (af-frap’), vt. and i [Prefix af for 
mn | “ad to and Fr JSrapper, to strike.) To strike. 
They bene ymett, both ready to qafrap. Spenser. 
Agrey get n. [O0.Fr. afrai, esfroi, 
Fr, efroi, Pr. eafrei, terror, = 

— also outcry, disturbance, from Pr. 

r, eafreidar, to frighten, from LL. 
exfi are—L. ex, intens., and frigidus, 
cold, Wedgwood and others, however, de- 
rive the word from L. fragor, a — 
from frag. root of peg ac! to break (and 
lied to E. break). Fray is an abbreviated 
form.) 1.¢ Fear. 

Full of ghastly fright, and cold afray, Spenser. 
2 A public ficht; a noisy quarrel; a brawl; 
a tumult; disturbance; specifically, in law, 
the fighting of two or more persons in a 

blic place to the terror of others. [A 
Bight in private is not in a legal sense an 
—SYs. Quarrel, brawl, scuffle, = 


to, and * ‘To hive a ship for the 
pF i tion of goods or freight. Smart, 
ter (af-frat’ér), ». The person who 
hires or charters a ship or other veasel to 
convey goods. Cra 
tment (af- frit’ment) mn, The act 
of hi a ship for the transportation of 


goods, 
Affret! — * Ae en, to hasten. 
See FRET, A furious onset or 
—* 
With the terrour of thelr fierce agfher 
Thop wadaty bere te queen bch mean on bows. 


Spenser. 
Affriction t (af-frik’shon), n. [Prefix af for 
ad, to, and gabe The act of rubbing. 
See aid Boy 
t (af. *2— 


+ Affrended 
Made friends; reconciled, ‘Deadly foes so 


to affright—prefix a, intens., a 
yrhtan, to frighten. See Fricut. 7 To 

impress with sudden fear; to frighten; to 

terrify or alarm. 

When in their saked, native force Goin “d, 
Look answers look, affiAting and afi 





walany et A. Sax. afyrhtian, | 


AFFRONTIVENESS 





Syn. To terrify, “trl ghion, alarm, dismay, 
demat. ong toe appal, shock, confound, 


Afright( Paty 1. Sudden or — 
terror: it expresses a 


nee 
than fedr or apprehension, and —** less 
sie behind Ni ith ach and before him 


2. The cause of terror; a frightful of object 
The braid ff 

By lding cease afrighes earl Feonson. 

af-frit’ed-li ate. In an 

‘atohtea annie: with 


af-frit’n), v.t. To terrify; to 
affright, ( i 


Affrightfult (af-frit’tyl), Tervityi : ter. 
yt that A excite grea 8 oar; drecdinl. 
ightful accidents. a. orth 

phtment (af-frit’'ment), m1. The act 


— your affrightment (you) could not make ber 
Open unto you, Brome, 
2. The state of being frightened ; affright : 


terror, ‘With as much affrightment as if 
an enemy were near.’ Jer, Taylor. 
Passionate words or blows . . . fill the +, oats 
mind with terror and —— 
Affront (af-frunt’), . @ —— to 
encounter face to face—ay for ad, to, and L 


Srons, Srontis, trent, fae face.] Lt Lit. to meet 
or encounter face to face; to confront; to 
front; to face. 
That he, as ‘twere by accident, might ag 
Afront Ophelia. 


The seditious affrosted the king’ focee — 
2 To offend by an open mantfantetion of 
t; to insult; to offend by Insolence; 
aa, to agfront one by’ giving him the lie. 
Onty our foe, 


Tempting, us with foul —— 


Of our integ: 
3%. Sa oak ——— to out 
of countenance: it may be unintentionally. 
Affront (af-frunt’), ». + Opposition to the 
face; open deflance; encounter. 
This ie doy ¢ thou shale have ingots; and, te-tmarrow, 
Rive bords th’ agent, 4. Fousen, 
I walk'd about admired of all and dreaded 
ee ee ee 


2. An act of an insult — 
character ; an open m station disre- 


spect or contumely: an ou ; an insalt. 

a affront to our understan ” Addi- 
Oft have violated 

The temple, oft the law with agfronts, Milton, 


8. Shame; disgrace ; =— rodu a 
feeling of "shame or disgrace. * ne 
Antonius... defeat of 
which affront he died of grief, - wen pt 
ront, Insult, Outrage. ront, an in- 
tentional act of disrespect, a rendered 
ee more galling as given in the pres- 
ence of others; p bet ngs irect and 
attack intended to humiliate or jegrade ; 
ovtrage, an insult or affront of the grossest 
kind, implying an extreme breach of the 
laws of society. An inevit aggravated by 
personal violence becomes an outrage. 


Captious Aaa avany innocent freedom 
into an 4 it. le are in a state of amie 
teosity, they seek —* of off each other 
insults. Lntoxi ow — passion 


Is men 
to the commission of eer. Tineke, 
Affronté (at-trunt-s),.. Fr) Inher.(a) front 

to front; an — given 
oe t face each 
other pred oe on an ¢- 
cutcheon, a kind of bearin 
which is otherwise 
confronté, and stands op- 
—8* to adoraeci. (6) Far. 

the spectator, as the 

lion in the crest of Scot- 


—_ 


} 


land. (c) Applied to a sav- 
Affronté. age's head that ona charge 
is full faced. 

1 (af-frunt’ed-li), adv. In a man- 

ner to affront; provo . Bacon. 
Affronter (af-frunt’ér), n. One who affronts. 
Affronting nating (af-fra ean gre a, Contumelious; 
—— afronting and reproach- 


Affrontingly (af- trunVing: li), ade, In an 
affronting manne 
Affrontivet (af-frunt'ly), a. Giving offence: 
tending to offend; abusive. ‘How m 
more afrontive it is to despise mercy.’ 


tiveness (atfrunt'iv-nes), ». The 


Affron 
Cratte.| quality that gives offence. Ash. [Rare.] 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, moive; tihe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; 9, Se, fey. 


AFFUSE 
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Affuse (af-faz’), v. t. pret. & 
— orl agunio, —— —— 

0, furum, to pour out.) Ts | 
———— ———— — — ——— 
1 Gest affused water upon the compressed beans. 


Hoyle. 
Affusion (af-ff’zhon), n. 1, The act of =. 
ing upon, or —— a liq 
water upon a 


— geragiedarnciat Longe 
te Aran lg ved omg Fad 
whether t was % 


by immersion or afheim 
2 In med. the act of pouring water on the 


body aa a curative means, as by shower. | 


bath, dc. 
aff), vt. after, It. afidare— 
al for et i, and fe faith.) ne 


“ bee byl = we han dg chai 
or agy 
Unto the eee ire, king. Shak, 


2. To bind; to join. 
eae ee 
Affyt (af-fi), vi To trust; to confide. 
1 do afy in thy wprightmess. Shak, 
Lm 1 4 nefive ox inhall 


— & A Kind of — Ne 
Ame gan), a. Or ac nelatine'to Afghan: 


—— 
Prefix a, on, and field, ] 


aN) ade. 
Atel Ae held. inthe Hd. “We drove afield. 
Milton. 


What keeps Gurth so long afeid!) | Ser 10, Scott, 
2 Astray; off the right path. 
‘Why choukd be wander 4ffcht at the age cf) five? 
Afile t (af), v.t To file; to polish or re- 
fine, 
Afire (a- [Prefix a, on, and 


fire.] On 
} The match is left afre. Bean, & Fi, 


“eme'} “Flaming: glowing. ane ith 
flame . we . me W 
Sees clamber amethyst.’ 


or adv. —— @, on, and 
Hs iat (at) 0 a 
Dain ita ea tgeaiee a eos ie 


LE. 
a. or ade, 


—— (oto — — *2** 
or dress. 

“His ha wei all a PS ee tthored 

all of — nll Copley. 


aflight.’ Gower. 
Aflight,t ¢t To terrify; to alarm. 
—— — — 
Afloat (a ot) adv. ora. [Prefix a, on, and 
2*2848 see).) 1. Borne on the water; 
swimming ; 


or control; aa, 


fim’), adv, or in, and 

Afoam made, ora, (Prefix a, 0, aa, 

the water was all afoam. 4 
a, on, 


(a-fyt’), ade. or a. 
—— a ae! borne the feet : ina 
to walk, especially after sickness. 


He himself as a sick-nurse, till his 
poor Cot afeet again, Cariyle. 
2 In action; a 
execution ; a8, a is 


a in Scotland for before.] Before. (a) 
t;in the 4 parts tpeciteally (naw), 
in the fore part of 


Apovenching nigh. be pala 
body, = fate wed Spenser. 


<b) In time foregone or past. 
If he wever drank wine afore, it will go near to 
remove his fit. Séak. 


{c) Before, in position. 
Will you go on afore? Shak, 
Afore —— conj. — than; before. 


Afore (a-fér’), prep. 1. Before. (a) —* 
If your diligence be sot speedy, 1 shall be there 


wore you. 
(>) In position, station, or rank. 


is or after another, 
In the Trinity none — —— 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch;  g, 99; 


pp. afeard: vee. | i 





fal ot on eee ee ae 
Aforegoing (a {ors ing before. 
| Ree —— waich at —— ene. 
Aforehand (a 


J, job; 


(ec) In or into the resence of; under the 
noti 


ship than; Sartor —— or nearer the 
stem than as, afore the windlass.—Afore 
the mast, appli 
does duty on the main deck, and has no 


revious & —— —— * fag 
P : * ous pro + 48, 
ready ahwelend. : 


She is come aforchand to anoint p> beg oy. 
v. 
2 Well advanced; not behindhand; hence, 
reumstan 


English and Scotch. } 
Aforementioned (a-for'men-shond),a. Men- 
—— before in same writing or dis- 


Aforenamed (a-for'nimd), a. Named be- 


fore. 

‘a-fér'sed), a, Said, —— — or 
fore, or in a preceding 
——* (a-forthat), 4. Theught of 

beforehan meditate a as, 
ght, 58* $ required to 


murder. 
— — (a-for'tim), adv. In time past; 
in > former time. 
wien for our aa —* — 


ta, [Afornemafore, and cast. } 


A fortiont Aas * Ori). (L.) F 
i fortiors ‘or-shl- orastronger 
employed inachain 
of reas — to Soni that what follows is 
a more powerful argument than what has 
been already addaced. It is also used by 
Mol iar) * the her ai rpg 
Afoul ato ©. or a. on 
foul. Not tree; —— — as, 


AREAS Tan gfrel of ten eeammes rayde 
fhe 
&e. at of the ge frayd, afra 

ten. APPFRAY.] rly with 
fear or a ion; fearful : followed by 


> it is 1; be mot afradd. 
Mat. xiv. 27. 
terifed ‘of frightened. tn colloquial tan 


ned. 
guage nk, or the 


tke, om is regularly used as. kind of polite 
introduction to a correction, objection, &c., 
or to make a statement sound less positive: 
as, Jam afraid you are wrong ; Jam afraid 
that argument won't hold.] 

Afrancesado (a-friin-théi-sa’THd), mn [Sp.) 
A term given to the members of that part; 
in Spain who, d the war of independ- 
ence ee to 1814), themselves to the 


thet isteach on, and 
a- 
Afzont (ares), oie. [Pref o, on, an 


They crucify to themselves the Sen of God ates. 
Attic (fri), «. Same as African. * Afric 
African (af’rik-an), a. —— to Africa. 

—Africa 


nhemp, or hemp, 
one of the names of the fibre obtained from 


the leaves of the Sanseriera — nat. 
order Liliacew, African or teak, a vala- 
able wood for some ship-buil purposes, 
obtained from 0 na, nat, 
order Euphorbiaces. 
Afcican af‘rik-an),m. 1. A native of Africa. 
Fears —* marigold (Tugete⸗ erecta). 


Africanism (of — izm —* A word, 

phrase, or custom pec 

Atricanize (afrik-an tz), et 1, 1 tes give an 

African character to. -2 To place under 
domination. “Gartlett American.) 

Afright,t a. In fear; terrified. 

Myn herte is sore afrigAt, Chaucer, 

Afrit, Afreet (af-rit’, af-rét), n. In Moham- 

medan myth. a powers a — or de- 

Pro 5 innit a 

4-4 on, and 


——————— Shak, 


AS iO, 6. of ae. [A. Sax. enft, eft, after, 
th. afta, trom A. Sax. af, arf, 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 





to a common sailor who | 





TH, then; th, thin; 


AFTER-CROP 


Goth, af, E of. See APTER.) Nawt. a word 
used to denote position at or near, or direc- 
tion towards the stern of a ship; as, the aft 
* rt ot the ship; haul aft the main sheet, 

t is, further towards the stern.— Fore 


| Aftcastile (aft’kas-I), n. Xaut. an elevation 
on the — of ships of war, for the 
of fighting: * to forecastle. 
of, terbeing thecempar, syllable, 
* compar, 
ther in bares eg hither. 3 on der in 
= See OF.) 1. Later —2* — 
uent; succeeding; as, an 
ite: in this sense often comtinel silts the 
following noun; as —— Naut. 
more aft, or towards the stern of the ship; 
aa, the 45 sails; after hatchway. 
After (aft‘ér), prep. 1. Behind in place; as, 
paced in a line one after another.— 
me; as, after supper. [This 
ord often precedes a sentence, asa govern- 
ing preposition. 
1 1 bef 
———— oN 


3% In pursuit of; in search of; engaged about; 
with or in desire for, 
After whom is the king of Israel come out? 
1 Sam. xxiv. 14. 
Ye shall not go after other gods. ig th ag 
As the hart panteth after the water 
panteth my soul afer thes, 0 Ged. z 
— In imitation of, or in imitation of the 
Jer ie Sige aftr coe 
—&, c- 


_ ee paral nat ——— sins... Neither 
reward us after our iniquities. Common Prayer. 
6. According to the direction and influence 
of; according to the demands or appetites 


For if ye live a/ter the flesh, ye shall die. 
Rom. viii. 13. 
7. Below in rank or excellence; next to; aa, 


—— eens all, when all has been 
into view and there remaina nothing 


more to be added; at last; —— n the 
whole; at the most; — as. 
* , things are not oe tak ane 


Atver (attr —* 1. Later in time; after- 
as, it was about the space of three 

—— ad, 

4 bat Shak, 


2. Behind ; in ; as, to follow I 
‘TH ay Shak {the apparently an 
the word is often, however, a 


tion, the object und ] 
Mae (aft’ér-Aj),n. A Tr age or time; 
succeeding time 


To after-agr thou shalt be writ the man, 

That with smooth 3 humour 
tongue. 

Most commonly used in the plural. 
eae nin alee a — 


Aftor-birth (aft’ér-bérth), nm. rus wi ik 
is * from the uterus after the birth 


best our 
Auton. 


ote 
After-body (aft’ér-bo-di), n. That of 
a ship's hall which is abaft the mid or 

dead-flat, as seen from the stern. The 
is, however, more partic - 
the figure or shape of that part of 


shi 
Afver-burthent (aft/ér-bér-tHen), n. 


—— a term uently employed in 
the depositions relating to the bEAh ot tive 
Prince of Wales in 1688. 


the Saloon, 

After-clap | (aft‘ér- —— 8. An * 
subsequent event; someth pening 
after an affair is supposed to ry an 

*Those dreadful after. South, 

After-come (aft’ér-kum), n. What comes 
after; consequence. ‘And mag a to 
stand the after-comet’ H (Scotch.]} 

After-cost (aft’ér-kost), n. ater cost; ex- 
pense after the execution of the main de- 


-crop (aft‘ér-krop), n. The second 
crop in the same year. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure,—See Key. 


AFTER-DAMP 





After-damp (aft’ér-damp), n. Choke-damp 
or carbonic acid, found in coal-mines after 
an explosion of ‘fire-damp’ or light carbur- 
etted hydrogen. 

damon 4%. Tn law, 
designed or specified afterw 

After-eye (aft-ér-i}), ot To keep one in 
view, 

Theow shoukist hare made him 


As littl as a crow, or less, ere let 
To after-cye him, Shak. 


After-feed (aft’ér-féd),». The grass that 
grows after the first crop has been mown, 
and not cut a second time as after-math, 
but fed off. [Provincial.] 

Afte (aft‘ér-gam), nm A subsequent 
game or expedient; a plan laid after the 
original scheme has failed. 

Our first desiga, my friend, has proved abortive; 
Stil there remains an affergaev to play. Addison. 

After- s (aft’ér-gras), mn The second 
crop 0 from lands which have been 
previously mowed the same year. 

grief (aft’ér-gréf),n. Grief following 
on the first outburst. 

There are affer-gricft ... which leave behind 
them scars never to be effaced, Sowthey. 
After: (aft’ér-groth), mn. A seeond 
growth or crop springing up after a previous 
one has been removed; hence, any form or 
development naturally arising after any 
change, soctal or moral. ‘ The after-growths 
which would have to be torn up or broken 

through’ J. S. Mill. 

After (aft’ér-gird), n, In the nary, 
the seamen who are stationed on the poop 
and quarter-deck of vessels to attend and 
work the after-sails, &c, 

After-help (aft'ér-help), n. Secondary help; 
sulsidiary cause, Sir &. Sandys. 

After (eft'ér-hind), ade. (After, and 
Aind, asin behind.) Afterwards. Written 
also Afterhin, Afterhint. [Scotch.] 

After-hold (aft’ér-héld), n, Xaut that por- 
tion of the hold lying behind the mainmaat. 


The Ghrsgew was in fames, the steward having set 
fire to her while stealing ram out of the affrr-Aald. 


Sontler. 

After-hope (aft’ér-hop), » Future hope. 
B. Jonaon, 

After-hours (aft’¢r-ourz), n. 
foliow ; time following. ‘That after-hotrs 
with sorrow chide us not." Shak, 

{aft‘ér-ingz), n, pl 1. The Inst 
milk drawn in milking; stro .— 2. Latter 
part of a series of events, 

These are the «fierings of Christ's sufferings. 


Bp. Hail, 

After-leavings (aft’tr-lé-vingz), n. pl. 
fuse. Weale. 

After-life (aft'ér-lif, n. 1. Future life; re- 
mainder of life. 

My dead face would vex her afterdi/e. 
2. The life after death. 

Afve T-love (aft‘ér-luy), 2, Second or future 
ove, 

Aftermath (aft’ér-math), a [After and 
math, See MATH.] Asecond mowing of grass 
from the same land in the same season. 
Also called Lattermath, Roaren, or Rowett, 
and in some placea, when left long on the 
ground, Fog. 

Atter-mentioned (aft-ér-men'shond), a. 
Mentioned or to be mentioned afterwards ; 
as, the after-mentioned persons, 

(aft’ér-mést), a. supert. [A. Sax. 
ceftemeast, eftermest, a double oe A ep 
mest being from ma-+-at, twosuperlative suf- 
fixes. The termination has become falsely 
assimilated to most. See HinDMOST.) Hind. 
most; naut, nearest the stern: opposed to 

Soremoat. 

Afterness (aft’ér-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing or coming after. re 

Afternoon {aft‘ér-nin), n. 1@ part of the 
day in ich follows noon, between noon ani 
evening, 

Afternoon (aft’ér-nén), a. Relating to the 
after part of the day; as, the afternoon 
watch, 

After-note (aft’ér-nét), m In music, the 
second or unaccented note, the first of every 
two being naturally accented; one or more 
small notes that are not appoqgiaturas, but 
helomg to the preceding instead of the suc- 
ceeding note. 


Tensyson. 


After-pains (aft’ér-panz), n. pl. The pains 
which succeed childbirt i. 
(aft’ér-part), m. 1. The latter 


part.-2, Newt, the part of a ship towards | 


the stern. 
After-peak (aft'tr-pak), n. Newt. the con- 


tracted part of a vessel's hold, which lies in | 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


ras Hours that : 
t 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; 
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the run or aftermost portion of the hold: 

in contradistinction to the —— 
After- (aft‘ér-pés), n. A short drama- 

tic en nment performed after the prin- 

cipal performance. 

r-proof (aft’ér-préf), ». Subsequent 

| proof or evidence; a fact or piece of evidence 
| subsequently becoming known. 

After-rake (aft’ér-rak),n. Newt, that part 
| of the hull of a vessel which overhangs the 
| after-end of the keel 

After-sall (aft’ér-sal), n. Naut. one of the 

sails on the main and mizzen masta 

| After-study (aft’ér-stu-dij, mn. A study sub- 
| sequent to another, or that is undertaken 

at some future time. 

Asa slender Introduction to the 2/fer-stwaty of Ingic, 
it is not to be despised, Ser 1M. Haneitton, 
After-swarm (aft’ér-swarm), mn, A swarm 
of bees which leaves the hive after the firat. 
After-taste (aft’ér-tast), n A taste which 

succeeds cating or drin 
After-thought (aft’ér-that), » Reflection 
‘after an act; some conaideration that occurs 
to one’s mind too late, or after the perform- 
ance of the act to which it refers. 


After thought, and ile care, 
And doubts of motley hue, and dark despair. 


Derpelew. 
After-time (aft’ér-tim), m Succeeding 


time. 





Wheresoever [ am sang or told, 
In after-tinne, this also shall be known. = Tenryson. 


More commonly used in the plural. 

The mere possession of a fief, or even of a dignity, 
though originally 4 means of acquiring pobility, did 
not of itself canfer Rin aftertimmes, — Brotg arse, 

ard, (aft’ér-wérd, aft’- 
ér-wérdz), ade. [A. Sax, @fterweard. See 
Wakp.) In later or subsequent time. 
After-wise (aft’ér-wiz), a. Wise after the 
event; wise when it fs tuo late; after-witted. 
There are such as we may call the ofler-nise, who, 
when any project {nils, foresaw all the inconveniences 
that would arise from it, though they kept their 
thoughts to thensselres. Addison. 


After-wit (aft‘ér-wit), n. Wisdom that 
comes too late. 

There is no recalling of what's gone and past; so 
that 4/ffermut comes too late when the mischief is 
done. Sur R&. L'Estrange, 

After-wits are dearly bought, 

| Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. Seuca 
After-witted (aft'ér-wit-ed), a. Character- 
ized by after-wit; circumspect when it is 
too late; after-wise, 

Our fashions of eating make uy slothfull and un- 
lusty to labour... , afler-walted (as we call it), un- 
circumspect. inconsiderate, heady, rash. T'ymataie, 

After-yard (aft’ér-yiird), n. Naut. a yard 
belonging to the mizzen-mast. 

Aft-meal (aft’mél), a, A meal as an acces- 
sory to the main meal, as dessert to dinner; 
an after or late meal. 

At aff-meads who shall pay for the wine? J Ayoene. 


Aftmost (aft’mdst), a. Naut. situated 
nearest the stern, 

| Aft-ward (aft’'wérd), adv. Naut. towards 
the stern or hinder part of a vessel. 

Aga (aga), » [Turk. aghd, a great lord, 
commander.) Jn the Turkish dominions, a 
commander or chief officer. The title is 
given to various chief officers, whether civil 
or military, also to great landholders, and 





Spelled also Agha 
Agabanee {ag-a-ha’né), 2. A cotton fabric 
embroidered with silk made in Aleppo. 
Again (a-gen"), adv. 
igén, dyegn, egn, ongedn, again; gfn, 


second time; once more. 
1 will not again curse the ground, Gen. vill, 27, 
2. On another occasion. 


For unto which of the angels said he at any time 
Thou art wy Son, this day have I begotten thee? And 
again, I will be to him a father, and he shall be to 
measont Andegeim, . . . Let all the angeis of 
God worship hin Heb. i. 3. 


3 On the other hand; on the contrary. 
The one is my sovereign . ‘a ° . 
es - 8 os . _ the other again 
Is my kinsman, whom the king hath wronge * 
te, 
4. Moreover; besides; further. 


Again, there is sprung uy; 
An heretic, ap arch ose, Cranmer, Shak. 


5. In return; back; in answer; in restitution. 





k 1 kok my handkerchief about your brows; 


And I did never ask it you again. 544*. 


Bring us word again which way we shall yo. 
Devt, 1. 3a. 
8. Anywhere else; in any other place. 


There is not in the world ager such a spring and 





tabe, tub, byll; 


to the higher officers of the sultan's seraglio. ; 





[O.E. agen; A. Sax, © 
gedn, geon, against. See AGAINST.) 1. A 





AGALMATOLITE 





seminary of brave military people as in Engtand, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Sacon, 

[The general idea involved in this word is 
that of return or repetitiun; as in these 
phrases — give it back again; give him as 
much agein, that ls, the same quantity once 
more or repeated, &c. There is an idioma- 
tic use ef the word in such phrases as, he 
strock it till it rung again, implying energy 
on the part of the subject or actor, and re- 
clip action or return on that of the ob- 


ject. 
He laughed till the glasses on the sideboard rang 
myain. icherss_] 


—Agein and again, often; with frequent 
repetition. 

This ks not to be obtained by one or two hasty read- 
ings; it must be repeated again and again. Locte. 


Again (a-gin’, agen’), prep. (0.E and Se.) 
1. Agalnat. 
Through treason, agatn hie wrought, Saritesr, 
2 Toward; in the direction to meet. 
And pealte hits for to ride agadn the quene. 


7 CAauarr. 
Againbuy | (a-gan‘bi), v.t To redeem, 
We hopedes that he should have eee At 
————— 


Israel 
ging | (a-gin'riz-ing), n Resurree- 
tion. ‘The agatnrising of deede men.” 
Wickliffe. 
Againsawt (a-gin'sq), n. Contradiction. 
yt (a-gen’si), ©f [Again for 
against, and say.) To gainsay. For extract 
see under AGAINSTAND. 

(a-genat’), prep, [O.E. agenes, 
ayens, agayns, ongaenes, A, Sax. té6-geynes, 
against, the es is an adverbial or genit ter- 
mination and the t does not properly belong 
te the word, having been added, like that 
in amidst, betwixt, The A. Sax. gegn, again 
or against, is only used in compounds; it is 
the same as gain in gainsay, Icel. gegn, Sw. 
gen, G. gegen, against.) 1. Oppesite in place; 
abreast; as, a ship is againet the mouth of a 
river: in this sense it is often preceded by 


aver. 
Aaron lighted the lamps thereof ever egainat the 
candlestick, Nagn, vil, = 
2 In opposition to; in contrariety to; ad- 
verse or hostile to; aa, twenty votes againat 
ten; this change of measures is against us; 
against law, reason, or public opinion. 
His hand will be agarast every man, Gen, xvi, 22. 
3 Towards or upon; so a3 to meet; in an 
opposite direction to; as, to strike against 
a rock; the rain heats against the window; 
to ride against the wind.—4. Bearing or 
resting upon; as, to lean against a wall. — 
6. In provision for; in preparation for. 
Against the day of my burying hath she kept this, 


Jn. si. 7, 
—Against time, as in the phrases, » match 
ainet time, a race against me, signifies 
at some specified things have to be done 
od distance run before the close of a given 
ne. 


I always felt as if I was riding a race dmest 
egimee, 


Dicheses. 

Againstand ¢ (s-gen’stand), ¢.t [Again for 

against, and stand.) To oppose; to with- 
tan 


stand. 
Agait (a-cit’), adv. Same as Agate. 
Agalactia —* a. [Gr. a, priv, 
and gala, galactoe, milk.] A deficiency of 
milk in a mother after child-birth. 


Agal-agal (i’gal-i’'gal), n Same as Agar- 


agar. 
(ag’a-lak-al), n. Same as Agalactia. 
Agall (ag’al-ok),. Same as ‘Apaliceheean. 
Agallochum (a-gal'lok-um), n. [Gr agal- 
lochon. Origin unknown.) A name given to 
two kinds of fragrant wood largely used by 
the orientals as supplying a perfume. The 
agallochum of Cochin-China is obtained from 
Alcexylon Agalicchwm, a leguminous tree 
gtowing la the mountainous regions of that 
country; while the Indian variety is the 
wood of Aqguilaria Agallocha, a large tree 
inhabiti thet. Both woods abound in 
resin and an essential of] which yield tire 
highly esteemed perfame used as incense 
in religious ceremonies. Agallochum is eup- 
posed by some to be the almug-tree of Scrip- 
ture. Called alao — — Eagle-wood , 


(a-gal'ma), x. ([Gr., an image.) In 
law, the impression or image of anything 
upon a seal 


l-roat’é-lit) m. (Gr. 
lithos, stone.) A name 
given to a soft stone found In China and 
resembling steatite. It is a clay-siate al. 
tered by beat, and by the addition of alka- 





oll, pound; i, Se. abume; f, Sc. fey. 


AGAL-WOOD 


lies from the decomposition of felspar. It 

contains no magnesia, but otherwise has 
the characters of ateatite. It can be cat 
with the knife and polished; and in China 
is thus formed into works of art, as gro- 
tesque figures, pagodas, dc. Called also 
Pigure-atone, Lard-stone, and Pagodite. 

Agal-wood (4'ygal-wyd), » [Usually cor- 
rupted to Hagle-wood.] See AGALLOCHUM. 

{ag‘a-ma).n. (Native namein Guinea. | 

genus of small saurian reptiles, family 

Iguanide. A. egyptiaca changes ite colour 
like the chameleon. 

Agam@ (ag‘am-é), xn pl. (Gr. a, priv., and 
geimos, marriage.| A name given hy some 
authors to the large division of flowerless 
or cryptogamic plants, which were sup- 
posed formerly to be without the sexes of 
the more perfect plants. 

Agami (ag’a-mi), ». (Native name.) The 





Agami (Prophia erepitans) 


a trepitans,an a latorial 
bird, family Grulde, a native of South Ame- 
rica, often called the golden-breaste | trum- 
peter. It is of the size of a pheasant, runs 
with great speed, is easily tamed, and be- 
conves as docile and attached to man as a 


dog. 

Agamic(a-gam‘ik),a. (Gr. a, priv. and gamer, 
marriage.} In zeol, applied to reproduction 
without the congreas of Individuals of the 
opposite sex, as by fission, budding, encyst- 
ment, or parthenogenesis. 

(a-gam’'j-dé), n. (Agama, the 
name of a lizard, and Gr, eidos, resemblance.) 
A family of lacertilian reptiles, allied to the 
{guanide, characterized by the absence of 
palatal teeth, a depressed head, inflated 
skin, and by the caudal scales being imbri- 
eated. There are many genera found both 
in the Old and in the New World. See 
I@vaNntIDaE 


@, priv., gamos, marriage, and genesiz, repro- 
Savtions 

without the ware of the sexes, one of 
the phenomena of alternate generation; par- 
thenogenesia, See AGAMIC. 
Agamogenetic (s-gam’d-jen-et"ik), a. 
or ining to agamogenesis; produced 
without the congress of the sexes. 


Agamoid (ag’am-oid), a. Pertaining to the 
Agamida. 


am-us), a. [Gr. a, neg, and 
games, ze.) In bot. of or pertaining 
to the A we (which see). 

Agapanthus (ag-a-pan'thus), n. [Gr. agapé, 
love, and anthos, a flower.) A amall genus 
of ornamental plants belonging to the nat. 
order Liliacem, The species are perennial 
herbs from South Africa, with large umbels 
of bright blue flowers They have been 
long in cultivation. 

Agape (a-cap’), ade. ora. [Prefix a, on, and 
gape.) Gaping, as with wonder, expecta- 
tion, or eager attention; having the mouth 
wide open. 

Thow art net come to wee this courtly shaw, 

Which sets the young agafe. Foanne Sailis. 
Agape (eg 5-70). ® (Gr. agapé, love.] Among 
pir rgd Christians a love-feast or feast 
of charity, held before or after the commun- 
ion, when contributions were made for the 
poor. Sach feasts were held at firat without 
scandal, but afterwards being abused, they 
were condemned at the Council of Carthage, 

A.D. 897 

Agapemone (ag-a-pé’m6-né), n, [Gr. agapé, 
love, and méné, abode, from —— aede 4g 
The abode of love; an association of men a 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g,go; J, job; 








| 
| 
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women living promiscuously on a common 
fund. Brewer. 

Agaphite {ag’a-fit), m. [After a naturalist 
dAgaphi} A name sometimes given to the 
turquoise, more especially the fine blue 
variety of that stone, 

Agny eget Weare ar}, nm. The native name 
of Ceylon moss or Bengal isinglass, a dried 
sea-weed, the Gracilaria lichenoides, much 
used in the East for soups and jeilics. 

Agaric (agar'ik), a. (Gr. agarikon, a fungua 
used as tinder, from Agaria, according to 
Dioscorides, a town of Sarmatia, where this 
fungus abounded.]° One of the fungi that 
form the genus A, cus, By the old herbal- 
ists the name had a wider range, including 
the corky forms growing on trunks of trees, 
like the ‘female agaric' (Polyporns oficin- 
alis), to which the word was originally ap 
plied. See AGARICUS and POLYPORUS.—Aga- 
rie mineral, mountain-milf, or mountain. 
meal, one of the purest of the native carbon- 
ates of lime,found chiefly in the clefts of rocks 
and at the hottom of some lakes in a loose 
orsemi-indurated form resembling a fungus. 
The name ia also applied to a stone of loose 
consistence found in Tuscany, of which bricks 
may be made go light as to float in water, and 
of which the ancients are supposed to have 
made their floating bricks. [tis a hydrated 
silicate of magnesium, mixed with lime, alu- 
toina, and a small quantity of tron. 

Agaricia (a-ga-rish’i-a), n. [From Agaricus, 
a genus of fungi.) The mushroom madre- 

re, a genus of coral madrepores, so named 
m their resemblance to mushrooms, 
cini (s-gir'i-si‘ni), n. pl. A group of 
ungl having the fruit-bearing surface ar- 
ranged in radiating gills, as in the mush- 
rooms and toad-stools, 

Agaricus (a-gar'ik-us), m (See AGARIC] A 
—_ and lmportant genus of fungi, charac- 
terized by having a fleshy cap or pileus, and 
a number of radiating plates or gills on 





Agaricus disseminatus, 


which are peters the naked spores. The 
majority of this species are furnished with 
stems, but some are attached to the objects 
on which they w by their pileus Overa 
thousand species are known, and are ar- 
ranged in five sections according as the 
colour of thelr sporea is white, pink, brown, 
purple, or black. Many of the species are 
edible like the common mushroom (4. ean- 

atria), and supply a delicious article of 
‘ood, while others are deleterious and even 
poisonous, See MUSHKOOM. 

See AGHAST. 


| Agastric (a-gas’trik), a. (Gr. a, without, and 


gaatér, gastros, belly.] ithout a atormach 
or proper Intestinal canal, as the tape-worm. 
Agate (a-gat’), adv. [Prefix a,on, and gate, 
a road, a way. See GATE.) On the way; 
going; agoing; in motion. ‘Set him agate 
in.’ Old play. ‘Set the bella agate." 
tgrave, (Old and Provincial Eng anid 
Scotch. ] 


Agate (ng’At), n. (Fr. agate; L. achates, be- 
cause found near a river of that name in 
Sicily.) 1, A siliceous sermi-pellucid com- 
pound mineral, consisting of bands or layers 
of various colours blended together, the 
base generally being chalcedony, and this 
mixed with variable proportions of jasper, 
amethyst, quartz, opal, heliotrope, and car- 
nelian. The varying manner in which these 
materials are arranged causea the agate 
when polished to assume some characteristic 
appearances, and thus certain varieties are 
distinguished, as the ribbon agate, the for- 
tification agate, the zone te, the star 
agate, the mous agate, the clouded agate, 
&e. In some agates vegetable or animal 
remains have been observed imbedded, 
Agnte is chiefly found in trap-rocks and 
serpentine, often in the form of nodules, 
called geodes, Agates are esteemed the least 
valuable of the precious stones. They are 
eut and polished in large quantities at 
Oberstein in Saxony, where also artificial 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





AGAZED 


means are used to produce striking varieties 
of colour in these stones. In Scotland also 
they are cut and polished, under the name 
of Scotch pebblea, They are weed for rings, 
seals, cups, beads, boxes, handles of amall 
utensils, &c, Agate is used by Shakspere 
as asyinbol of littleness or smallness, from 
the little figures cut in these stones when 
set in rings, 
Tt was newer tianned with an agate till mow, 
2 Henry IV. act 1, se, 2 
2. An instrument used by gold wire-drawers, 
90 called from the agate in the middle of it. 
3. Naut. the cap for the pivots of the com- 
cards, so named because formed of a 
siliceous stone, a chalcedony or car- 
nelian, &c.—4. In printing, a kind of type, 
called also Huby (which see). 
Agathis (ag‘a-this) ». Same as Dammara, 
Agathodwmon (ag’ath.6-dé"mon), x. CS 
agathoa, good, and daimdén, a sptrit.] @ 
good genius or spirit, a divinity to whom 
the ancient Grecks drank a cup of unmixed 
wine at the end of every repast. 
thosma (a-ga-thoz’ma), n. (Gr, agathaa, 
Pleasant, and oené, smell.) A genus of 
lanta, nat. order Rutacem, natives of the 
ere. of Good Hope, The Kaffirs mix the 
ed and powdered leaves of A. pulchella 
with the grease with which they smear their 
hodies, giving them a smell unbearable by 


Europeans. 
Agathotes (a-gath’o-téz), n. (Gr. agathot2s, 
excellence.) genus of plants ‘Fue in 
India, nat. order Gentianacem, The A. 
Chirayta is the officlnal chiretta (which see). 
Agatiferous (ag-at-if’ér-us), a. [E. agate, 
and L. sero, to produce.) Containing or 
roduci tes. Craig, 
tine (ag’At-in), a. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling te. 
Agatize (ag’dt-iz), vt. Tochange into agate. 
—Agatized wood, a kind of hornstone formed 


—* Saree Of the nature of te 
(ag’a’ a, na a i 

7 Woodward. * 
4 


An agaty flint." 

Agave (a-z8’'vé), n. (Gr. agawos, noble.) 
genus of plants, nat. order mcm emgage 
comprehending the American aloe, The 
Plants are generally large, and have a mas- 
sive tuft of fleehy leaves with a spiny apex, 
They live for many yearse—ten to soventy— 
before flowering. hen this takes place 
the tall flowering stem springs from the 
centre of the tuft of leaves, and grows very 
rapidly until it reaches a height of 15, 20, 
or even 40 feet, bearing towards the end a 
large number of flowers. The best-known 
species is A. americana, which was intro- 
duced into Europe in 1561. This yields many 
important producta’ The sap, obtained in 
abundance from the plant when the flower- 
ing stem is fuat ready to burst forth, pro- 
duces, when fermented, a beverage resem- 





— 
~~ 


American Aloe (4geve amtertcana). 


bling cider, called by the Mexicans ye 
The fibres of the leaves are formed into 
thread and ropes, and an extract of the 
leaves is used as a substitute for soap; the 
flower-stem, when withered, is cut up into 
slices to form razor-strops, 

—— {a-giizd’), pp. or a. [This may be 
either a word independently formed from 
prefix a,on or at, and the noun gaze =at 
gaze, orsimply anotherform of agast, aghast, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


AGE 


modified by the — _~ — ——— 
similar meaning gaze. GHAST. 
Gazing with astonishment. 
The French exciaim'd the devil was in arms; 
srg —— Shab. 


* (Fr. , and edage, 
are, through fc oF or tieum, from 

@tas, vtatis, an abbrey. of @vitas, from 
— life-time, age, which word is really 
the same as Gr. ail fin, ae tite, 


eternity; and allied to =. ox: 
a e, and also to Prorat ie 
from ceeum.) 1, Ay sled ex time re- 


riage geo the whole or a part of the —_ 
of any individual thing or being; the 
time during which an individual has existed 


+ aS eee ae 
of a plant; the age of the world, or of a 
rock; my age is twenty years, 

Jen Minealt Dogan he te etbeeh — ——— 


2 The latter part of Ly or oF Tong co — 
duration; the lapse of as 


person's i. wers; the 
afecting 9 pernen — i , 


The eyes of Israel were dim for age. Gen. xlvili. ro. 
Age cannot wither her, ane costo stale 
variety. 





Her infinite 


3. One of those periods or stages of Pesan 
ment into vite human life may be sue 
as marked by certain characteristics ; 

of life; as, life is eget inte | four ioe 


infancy, youth, manhood, and id age. 
All the world’s a . 
—— men on women players; 


And one on hs tine playa any ot 


— ee Se ee ee ee 

ts being seven ages. 

4 * A —— Litt — 
mature years; t 


He ts of age, ask him. Jn. ix, 2. 
5. Specifically, the first twenty-one years of 
one’s life, at the completion of w one is 
a. —— fall age; a6, 
he is of age; to {There are 
ce des of life life A which one is 


not y competent to do certain things. 
At pues. Eeten 2 ieee oe 
a guardian. A female at the 

age of twel rane dg years, and a male at the age 
f —— any Sate a valid will of per- 
sonal estate, b person under the age of 
twenty-one years can make a will of lands. 
A person of either sex at the age of seven 


teen be an executor or executrix. A 
woman , by law, consent to marriage at 
twel aman at fourteen; but parties 
under the age of twenty-one cannot ac 


marry without the consent of guardians. 
person of elther sex who has attained the 
age of fourteen years is liable to prosecution 
and punishment * —— but a child 
above seven years of d under four- 
teen, may be ee and pus — F a iri 
rovid clearly appears that he is con 
scious of the nature abd wickedness of the 
ime. parti 
as distinguish 


e — 
or of chi 
peut as a histori. 


ive in; as, to fully i the spirit of 
the age. 


The age of chivalry ls gowe. Burke. 
7. The people who live at a particular period; 
hence, a —— and a succession of 


as, ages 
mystery hid from ages. 
century; the period of one hundred years. 


— VMi 
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two—the Palwolithic and Neolithic. (See 
these words.) word age in this sense 
has no reference to the lapse of time, but 
simply denotes the stage at which a poor 
has arrived in its — towards civi 

tion. There are tribes yet in their stone 
age. Neither do the more primitive imple- 
ments ny disappear on the appear- 
ance of those a more advanced stage, 
stone hos. ye being yet to some — 
employed in Britain. phrase 8 

Age, therefore, merely tee the Poe er 
before the use of bronze, and Bronze Age 
that owen the employment fren. 
any spec people, — SYN — 
=, date, era, epoch, maturity, ripe- 


Age | (aj), * To grow old; to assume the 
ee of old age; as, he ages rapidly. 
barely Sen. 4 that is, I hawe a whitish, or rather a 
light oon hair here and there. Lander. 
Age (aj), v.t. To leave to the influence of 
me; to bring to maturity, or to a state fit 
for use; to give the character of age or ripe- 
Aged Gi 38 ö —— 
a. a jong; 
ved almost the usual e allotted 
* that species of being: applied to animals 
lants; as, an aged man, or an aged oak. 
2 a certain age; having lived; as, a 


man forty years. i 
Agedly (aj'ed-li), adv. Like an aged person. 


Afetnees as gtr Wg — 


ee a ae 


Ageloas Same as A 
Ageless ¢ ~y a. Withou age; without 
efinite limits of existence 
Agen t (a-gen’), adv, Again. 
Pee ee ee 
Like adamant and steel ey most are. 
Agency Ujena) 2, (LL. agentia, from from I. 


See 
state of Brine in mn action oF of ———— 


=) oe ; instrumentality. ‘ Pe The 
ayency rovidence in the natural world.’ 
—2. The office of an agent or _ 
tor; business of an agent intrusted with 
concerns of ppl as, the principal — 


Agend 
ena n — for L. agen- 
ing that is to be done; spe- 
in thaal. & thing to be dene, in: oon 
—— netlon to a thing to be believed. See 
AGENDUM, 1. 
et lpn edie lh ma agar og 
— — oo Wtlcoek, 
(a- a 
aeda) | {L., —* 36 
theol. sensetieg wie man is bo 


perform, o tion to poe ths one bd 
something wh he ia bound to believe. 
‘The m and —— — and 


or may of oes —— t eaten rd 
(a’jent), a. agens, arene, acting. 
Act.) Acting: —— patient, or 
— action. ‘The body agent.’ Bacon, 


tous —— Went), n. [See the adjective.] 1. An 
actor; one thatexerts power, or has the power 
to act; as, amoral —- 2 An active power 
or cause; that which has the power to pro- 
duce an effect; as, heat is a powerful agent. 


* | = ge to 


AGGLUTINATE 





estate as much as satiafies his claim, and is 
and patient. 
), @ Pertaining to an 


or agency. 
Agentship! (iw ‘ent-ship), n. PP office of 
anagent; agency. Beau, d& Pl. 
we atom n. — —2 
m, Qeras, geratos, 
genus of plants, nat. order —— 2 
mexicanum is a well-known flower. —— 
> foot high, with dense lavender- 
ich keep their colour “9 


— (gut n [Gr. a, priv., and 


geuomai, to taste.) In med. a defect or loss 
** 2* a fevers, or 


—— A dag 
of a fluid into ice, Si * — A 
Aggonoration | (a-jen’ér-i"shon 
orad, to, and E. generation. ] 
becoming’ absorbed 


Spee gp Agog mye 
Sir T. Browne 


mound or rampart 
in the attack and defence of a 


Pialerad), et {L. aggero 
7 v. 
To heap ee A 


-(r-a’shon), mn A eating: 
accumulation. ‘Aggerations of sand.’ Ray, 


[ 

AggerORe (afr), 0 In heaps, or formed 
Aggestt ( — ft ihe 
re ea i 


Fuller, 
— —— 
mero—ad —— to wind 5 
— a er * — 
ioe agglomerated cluster hung.’ 


— -glom’‘ér-at), v.i. To 
grow, arcalect ino a bail om or mass. Hard 


agglomerat 
mior · at In 
collective (al —* —— af 


ep -glomér-at-ed 
Or mass; — 
into a head, 


M or the ——— flowers in a pine-tree. 
tion (ag-glom’ér-A”shon), n- 
1. The act of agglomerating or state of 
agglomerated; the state of being gal 
ich is ag- 


into a ball or mass. —2 That 


glomerated; a collection; a hea 
Agglomerative (ag- plomer st ), a. 

posed or having a —3 to- 

gether or collect. 


Taylor is eminently discursive, —— acd 
{to use one of his own words) agylomeratrve. 


Ageiutinans (eq (ag-gii’tin-ant),n. Any viseous 


ce Which agglutinates or unites other 
substances by causing an adhesion; any ap- 
tion w tends to unite which 


ve too little adhesion. 
t (ag-gld'tin ant), a. Daliies 0 as 
* ten hesion 


to cause ad 
and ‘utinant,’ i 


Agglutinate (ag-¢) — 





v.t. t & 
| In physics, anything which has power to act gpd — (L aug 
9, Great length of time; protracted period upon some else is an ; in chem, =e and glutino, from gluten, 
as, I haven't seen you for an substances which occasion e decompost- See GLUE.) To unite or cause to 3 
morrow, and that’s an age away." —— tion of o or produce achemical change | as with glue or other viscous substance; to 
10. Old people generally. on other bodies, are called agents; in med. | unite by causing an adhesion of substances. 
The hawthorn bush. with seats beneath t * he shade, anything which affects or tends to affect the mw te (ag-gli'tin-at), a. United as by 
ghee dae whispering lovers human y is an —&. A sub- ue; —Agglutinate languages, 
stitute, deputy, or factor; one intrusted in the second stage of development, 
moon, the time ——— stn since , with the business of another; an attorney, | or midway between the monosyllabic 
— conjunction with the sun. — Geologic eat = — representative of a per-| and inflec' stages. The suffixes for in- 
age, or one of those divisions or ited being called the | flection are glued to the root, but retain a 
periods into which geologic time has been is F rela n to his agent —Morbific | kind of independence, and are felt to be 
classified according to the ce of 2* in med. causes of disease; therapeutic | distinct from the body of the word; the 
certain animal or table forms, and the secaet ea canon of eauing aan A root stands at the head of the word and 
comparative antiquity or recentness of or- | voluntary or free agent is one that may do | undergoes no modification, while the suffixes 
ganic remains in the p> Bee Re the mesozoic | or not do any action, and has the conscious | often undergo vowel modification by what 
, the age of reptiles, &e — e Archaolo- tion that his actions result from the | has been ed the law of y, every 
great Ages or Periods are three —the Stone of his own will.—Agent and patient, | such having two forms, one with a 
Age, ica of nar em Nag in law, a a both the doer of a heavy vowel and another with a light, these 
names being given in eres Se thing and the party to whom it is done; | forms ge ye egw gene floes 
materials em 2 —— — thus when a — who is due money to | the chara vowel in the root, 
pants, Ss. &c,, during min mf another dies and makes the creditor his | thus, from Turk. . father, we have baba- 
The 8 ete, Veal cobain aus executor the latter may retain out of the , from our fathers, but from 
Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mive; tbe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; , Se. abune;  #, Sc. fey. 








AGGLUTINATING 


* grandfather, dedeler-in-dea, from 
ties, “ggtutinating, Pi Called also sane 
ative, Polysynthetic, or 
utinating, 


Aggiubinating inating (s¢-¢i0" ace: op 
by agglutination; ag- 
glutinate. See AGGLUTINATE, a. 
Agglutination (ag-cl0'tin-a"shon),n. 1. The 
act of uniting by glue or other tenacious 
substance; the atate of thus united; 
adhesion of parts..—2 In philol. the most 
— — of * —— _ 
guages, consisting in a union of formative 
elements with roots in such a way that both 
retain a kind of semi-independence and the 
root is never obscured. See AGGLUTINATE,a. 


an 5 
substance.—2 In ph ee 
—— — by the Secmalive | io 
process known as ion; aggl 
ate; aa, an agglutinative language. 


znete we 8 ve good reason why the Turanian 
janmguages should have remained in this second or 
ee e. — queens! Wnt te 
—— each word should stand out in dis- 
bappeas tae tied or lntecdonal sage ay 
Aggrace? (sg-gris), ©. 1. To show gra 

ag , ‘0 w 

or —2*— * Spenser.—2. To make 


pric bd aro 
The art which all that wrought appeared inno place. 


+ (ag-griis’), n. Kivduens; favour. 


Aggrandisable ordre a, Capa- 


‘gran-diz-4”shon), n. 
act of 
———— Fe, a ee een —— 


————— Water 


nd] 1. To make 
power, wealth, rank, or honour; to exalt; 
as, ize a family, ‘His scheme for 


ee ee eee 
3. To widen the scope of; to enlarge, ex- 
tend, or elevate. 

These furnish glorious springs and 
dims to false aad aggrania oar Conceptions, 
4 To increase. ‘ Aggrandize their te tor- 
tures.” Sir T. Herbert.—S8vN. To augment, 
exalt, promote, prefer, advance, enlarge, 


increase. 
Agerandize gran-diz), oi = T 
become greater. (es "Poll, continued til old 


age; do apyrandize and become horrid.’ Bp. 
— 5 -liz-ment), %. The 
of aggrand' the state of ex. 


or honour; exal H 


tha ackrasuisesend of 
— —— — 5* 
and distracted Europe to this day. Burke. 
S¥yN. Augmentation, — enlarge - 
ment,advancement, promo! tion, prefermen 
Aggrandizer (sg‘gran-diz-ér), n. One 8 
— = or exalts in power, rank, or 


Asap. Ses n pl. [0.Pr.; Fr. 
» krapfo, a clas: 
fob gra &e.} Hooka ok a ees ta 


Asgrate! v.t. aggratare—L. ag 
ad, to, (ag fat ve Le ara To please, 
a peared lara Spenser. 
Aggravablet (ag’gra-va-bl), a. Calculated 

CSaaeravate; capable of aggravating. 
‘This Molatry is the more discernible and aggra- 


wadve in the invocation of saints and idols. 
Dr. H. More. 


vit), v.t. & 
ye ph — Pong PP. ag- 


— pe aggravo— 
hea Wary. whence grave, grief, 
* ] * meri} to; to increase, 


ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g, 99; 


j, job; 
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Ford's a kaave, and I will te his styte 
is, ack to his tithes): thou, Master Br Brook, si * 
him for a kaare and cuckold, nae. 
siauh ee tees eoian —— 
And let that pine to agyravek thy tore. Shak, 
= Ln make worse, more severe, or leas toler- 
; to make more enormous, or less ex- 


cute ; to intensify; as, to aggravate the 
unish- 


of ‘life; to vate pain or p 
ment ‘To vate the horrors of the — 
acene,” —&. To exaggerate; to give | 


— representatl tion to to give an ex. | 
tation of: as, to aggravate 
———— To provoke; to irritate; 


— [Colloq, } 
en ae ere Bek hale toe ee 
Syx. To ten, raise, make worse, in 
Aggray ating ( vat-ing ), or 
va f and a, 
L veling? anne colloquially a lied 
persons as well as ; a8, he ls an 
@ cating fellow. ‘Which makes it only 
Se more aggravating.’ N .—2. In 


—. or more heinous; as, ag- 





AGILE 


Aggress (ag-gres), ».< [L. aggredior, agyres- 
sus—ad, and gradior, to 
whence —* &e.] 
attack ; it the first act of hostility 
or offence ; 2) begin a quarrel or contro- 
versy; to be first to it or invade, 


iy = 
How Britain's sons and Benet te 


Aperene Cope). 0 To attack. *. 


Aggresst (ag-gres’), n. Aggression ; attack. 
me aggresses upon othera’ Sir M, 


shon),, The first attack 
“Grace of hntiy, th a aun achat tabenge or 
oe war or controversy; as 


ts > make ana an aggression, ‘A of 
power.’ —— atindk invasion, 
ence. 





wet ; prone to 
perm 8 — — the first attack; as, 
pursued an aggressive foreign 


pol icy. 
That which would be violest if —* 


* gra-vat-ing-li), adv. In be justified if defensive. 
— aon, Aggressiveness (ag-gres‘iv-nes), n. The 
vi'shon),n, 1.Theact quality of —— 
ér), m. The person who 


o ‘at making Worse: — af evils, physical or 
hence, the act of increasing severit; 
or ange Lennon ag addition to that which 


evil or improper: an aggravation of pain, 
grief, or crime. —2 n in a repre- 


ret attacks; he who first commences hoa- 
tility or a quarrel; an assaulter; an invader. 


The insotence of the is wsuall 
tioned to the tameness sufferer. —— 


sentation; heightened ption. 

ric age ty nee | Ma Aone eh 
py fed ihe Tetares to change it * evance. ‘Agrievances late urged 
ts the Sateen Head becker Beau. & FI. 


3. Provocation; irritation. Diane | — 1 
Aggregate (ag (ag'gré-git), v.t. an 3 & pp. ag- 


— to collect in troo: and 

corioun] Te bring toge —— 
‘0 ec 

| Bee “The aggregated soil.’ 


te (ag’gré-cai' Formed by the 
conjunction apatite aut particulars into 
a whole mass or sum; total; as, the aggre- 
gate amount of changes. 
Ps yony hong tel that of the bakers Dat the 
labour of the rm Fread but loyed direct! tn the 
production, not of bi ut of Boar, is eq part 
of the sum ey eee 
produc F. S. Mili, 


[ 
asters {o. 7 gen —— 8 —* 


grever, to oppress, 


, whence — grave, ag- 
1. To or sorrow 4 
ve, * sed aed 


—— —— upon ; - 
oppress or in —— eee te; to vex or 
harass by ci or political injustice. 

The two races, so long hostile, soon found that ¢ 
had common interests and common enemies, 
were alike aggrieved by the tyranny a \ 4 ng 


Aggrievei (ag-grév’), v.i. To — "Se le 


M —— 
— Mir, for Mags. 


Specifically, (a) in (a) in geek. o9 composed of several ‘ne grea Pine * et —— 


— oy pe —— —— fo a “4 

rock. (b) In ¢ In anat. 
formed into — * fas, glands, 
those which are clustered er, as the 
tonsils, the salivary, ¢, and mam- 


mary glands. (¢ OR In @) fa bot. © t ecenponed of rn Agha (#’ga 


receptacle, the —— being distinct and 
separate, the florets comm —— = 
stalks, and each having a al calyx: sal 
of flowers.—Corporation aggregate, in oy 
see under Ap oe 
Aggregate ( t * A sum, — sane or 
assem couse ia an 
aggregate of ipa brick, thaver &e.: it 
ers from a in this, that 
are leas — 


particulars of an 
mately rege aes than a compound. 

mene felis. are partially inde 
7 —— the 


of a man’s character is derived from 


Our judgment 
— a — eral courve of cond forming i 


GC, Lewes. 
Ageregately (ag’gré-git-I), a adv. Collect- 
ively; taken in a sum or mass. 


M little things, though separately they seem 
too inn Aesterfield. 


me to omit, 


Aggregation ation (secrecy -ere gX'shon), n 1 The 


Saue belay sol. 
ri f= a poner heh og 

Each is made the of 
— xenus up by acercgation spe 


2. An assemblage or conglomeration —— 
ticulars or units; an 


Se — janctive 
aggregative sense. 


Green social, oe 
* Mirabeau's) sociality, his nature 
now be the quality of — 


gat-ér),n. One ae oot 
Burton. 


| rrrogator (a t-r 


many persons in a crowd, or many 
22 into a whole, in statuary, painting, 
or description. 


Bodies of divers natures which are 


Be and plea 


See AGA. 
ag hi'né), n. [Hind aghani. * 
roduce of the month Aghan. the elgh 
Hindu year, answering to the last hat 
of November and the firet half of December. } 
The name given to the chief rice crop in 


| Hindustan. It is the middle of the 


crops, being laid d 
Bhadoee crop in A 

in November and 

in ihe Bengal. 


mber. Called Amun 


fix a, 


gastful.} 

amazement; stupefied with 

t or horror. Written alsoa f 
ymologically the better spe! 
Agha. A waked, and starting from his bed, 

— — ———— 


ormerl hast might be used — a 
See apg — or an infinitive. ‘Oro r 


sudden 


ucer, 
‘Now dere suster what may it be 
That me agasetA in my dreamt — the. 


weer, 
Followed by a reflexive pronoun it miglit 
have a ve m 
The rynges on the temple dore that honge, 


And eek the dores, clatereden ful faste, 
Of which Arcita somwhat Aym agate, Chancer,} 


blet (aj'i-b}), a. . to do.] Capable 
i ane ‘ fant ; doa! is} i’ When veers 
Sheree —8 p Sir A. —_ ; 
Agile a, agile ; from 
ago. so Act.] Nimble; —— Ity 





fi, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key, 


AGILELY 


of quick motion in the limbs; apt or ready 


So move; brisk; active. 
And bending forward struck his agi/e heels. Stat. 


Syn. Active, alert, nimble, brisk, lively, | | 


quick, Aiely ay ae Bom prompk, ready. able 


—— (aj'il-nes), n. The state or quality 


ok “+ nimbleness; po} oe sais, | 2 
Agility GILE 
L my ed * — of being agile; the 


power of moving the 5 
— ess; activi 


A limb orerstrained by lifting a weight above its 
5* may never recover its former agiis — 


2.4 Powerful agency. 
No wonder there be found men and women of 
strange and monstrous shapes 


onsite the 
of the sun's fiery heat. ; ee ee” 
um (a-gil'lé-kum), #. Aloes-wood. 


i AGALLOCHUM. 
exe 
ie ference in * ne 


(#ji4) mn (Tt. 
ount.] 1. In com, 
between one sort of money and another, 
especially between paper money and metal- 
lic coin: usually connected with continen- 
tal rates of exchange. 
oat was wonderful to hear him talk about millions 
and toring Be discounts, and what Rothschild was doing, 
Brothers. Thackeray. 
2. Premium ; sum given above the nominal 
value. 


Agiosymandrum (i 
——— 
hagios, holy, and sémaino, to show.) An 


instrument of wood or metal to make a 
sound on being struck, used De thie yey 
in place of bells, in countries ject to the 
Agiotage (eilova), n. Th t 
‘jlo , 7 e managemen 
or manceuvres by which speculators in stocks 
or public funds contrive, by disseminating 
false rumours or otherwise, to lower or 
enhance their price; stock-jobbing. 
v. and agieteye arc, to a Parisian, the ouyEve 
and en of life, 
Agist (a-jist’), vt (0. Fr — ‘to — 
lodgings, to meats cattle to 5 is 


jete (mod. Fr —X 
—24 cittan, from pines . He. nin tot to take 
the cattle of others * at a certain 


— to feed or e cattle of others: 
sed originally for the feeding of cattle in 


the — 8 foresta. 
tt (a- ent , a-jist’ment), 
AGIsT. ] In law, (a) the taking = 
te wat pe Bd le in the ki 
forest, or on one’s own land. (b) The price 
= for such —— (c) Generally, any 


Agistator i tit °. Sam ister. 
iat’At-or), n. e as A 
Agister, (a-jist’ér), a An er of 
a@ royal forest, ha the care of cattle 
— and collecting the money for the 


igitable Gite. ~bl), a. fee AGITATE.} bag 
le of being agitated or shaken; capable of 


ly; nimble- 


“Agitate (aa ee t itated ; 

t.f pre’ Pp. ag 

——— —— apie, egltacam, freq. 
a, in rr" To move or force 


into vislent irregular boot a to shake or 
move briskly; as, the wind agitates the sen; 
to agitate water in a veasel,—2 To disturb, 
or ¢xcite into tumult; to perturb. 

nt 


The mind of man is agitated by various 
‘oA serere 


& To discuss; to pone to arouse public 
attention to, b: , articles, pam- 
philets, and the he aa, it, toagitate question. 
“This controversy hotly agitated among the 
moderns.’ Boyle,—4. To consider on all 
sides; to revolve in the mind, or view in all 
its aspects; to contrive by mental delibera- 
tion. ‘When politicians most agitate des- 
designs.” Rikon Basilike.— 5.+ Te} 

move or actuate. 

Where dwells this sow 

Which dors the chewed 

Inform each part, wad agitate te whet 


SYN. To move, shake, excite, rouse, wn, deter, 
distract, revolve, consider, ‘deliberate, dis- 
cuss, debate, canvass, controvert, 
*** — vi To engage in agita- 
tion; to arouse or attempt to arouse public 
attention to some political or social quea- 
—— eee! out to agitate in the couutry. 
ted (ajit-ited), a. Disturbed; 
agitation ; as, in an agi. 





Fate, far, fat, fall;  mé, met, hér; 


ty; quickness of mo- | 





pine, pin; 
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Agitating (nj'it-at-ing), a. Calculated to 
agitate, rouse, of —— as, an agitating 
occurrence, discourse, & 
(aj-i t-ii'shon), = The act of 
tating, or state of being agitated : (a) 
me of sere thgeo os moved wi ence, or with 
commotion; as, the sea 
po gape tnt 


bs agitation, (5 Distarb (b) —— 





of ncitement of a 

passion. (c) —* of 
. subject in controversy; deliberation; 
discussion; debate, * tive ques- 


tions, the ion of which has ever 
the chief aversion of English statesmen." 
— *The project now in for 
the Test Act.’ Swift. (d) 
ng public attention to a political 
—* ‘question by speeches, dc. ; as, he 
went on a tour of agitation. —SYN, Distarb- 
ance commotion, excitement, emotion, tre- - 


lon, tremor. 
Kgitative (af'it-At-ly), a. Having a tendency 


Agitato ( (a§-8-ta’'ts ) [It] In music, a 
broken, hurried, or restless style of perform- 
ones, adapted to awaken surprise or pertur- 


itator — n. 1, One who or that 
id tea, specials , (a) one who 
— kind of political agitation; 
— Eo stirs up, or excites others, with the 
view of ening his own cause or 
—. will prove Shakspere’s tise, * There’ 
Hist 
magic na name,’ eopeciaty for —— of cri. 


The pet agieters itators who give nicknames are 
by this — Miss Strickland. 


(6) In mach. a rotating beater for thorough] —_ 
mixing and agitating substances suspend 

mechanically in water, as the pulp in paper- 
making.—2. A name given to certain officers 
in the time of Cromwell appointed by the 
nage their concerna, There were 


tegiment to 


Agiaie (ag-li’i-a), nm. 1. In clase. — one 

of the three Graces —2. A small et or 
asteroid between the orbits of and 

discovered by M. Luther, 15th Sep- 


S57. 
Agiee, a-glé’, a-gly’), ade, — 
66 on ayia wro! 

Aiglet ( ag'let), an. [ * ue 
te, a point, from aiguille, a needle; 
acucula for eae aie of one aan 
1. A tag or metal sheathing of a lace or 
tha points or ribbons, generally used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 


———— po 
—— ating the he er in some military 
uniforms. In this sense written also Ai- 
guillette, Forel agg addressed with aglets, 
esteemed wi Qu.’ Sir J. Ha 
2+ In bot. a pendant at the en of the 
stamens of flowers, as in the rose and tulip; 


Aglot-babyt ‘ag’let-ba-bi), nA small im 
e n. 3 
age on af eyes See AGLET. 


Marry him to a pappet or an agiettaty. Shad. 


Aadias t (: (aglist’), a, Glistening ; as, aglist 
(a-gl0’), a. [Prefix a, on, and glow. 
naglow; glowing; as, her cheeks were al 


The landscape was all netow wih, Se eioaen 
of the setting sun. 


aces tir ff 


Fanpages agmen, a troop 
or body of men arrayed, anage, t0 drive} 
Pertaining to an army or troop. Bailey. 
— (ogni, a. [ {A. Sax. a i—a 


ngnaeg 
= nag, iL} 1. A hangnail.— 
+ Acorn o A ay * 


— At L ee, adnaseor— 
ad, and fn poms gh ag be born. See Na- 
5*1 Any male relation by the father’s 


— (ag’nat), a. [See the noun] 1 Re-| 
lated or akin aby the — side,—2 Allied: 


(Rare. 
22 8 4, —— to at | 
néte, not, méve; tfibe, tub, byll; 











AGNUS CASTUS 





by the male line of ancestors 
succession,’ (Rare, } 
-nivahon),m. (LL. agna 


the je and female lines. —2. or 
relationship generally. (Rare.] 
Agnation may be found amongst all the languages 


*8 (aginel), n. [0.Fr. agnel, a lamb, from 

agne —— —— — from the 

figure the coin. } An ancient 

ee aes twelve sols, —3155 

the figure of the It 

mt (geo. — — mel Or 

Agnition ag-ni’shon), 7. from 

to — and 

—— sy vars od Ac 1 t 

Agnize't(ag:nl2’), To acknowl jto 
A ued inser 
1 ded tn hardason, aha do ws ake 


These present wars against the Uttomites. SAat, 


tee, (ag-né'té, ag-noi'té), n. 
{From Gr, agnoeé, not to perceive or 

w.] 1. A sect of the fourth century, 
followers of Theophronius the Cappadocian, 
who questioned the omniscience of God. — 
2. A sect of the sixth century, followers of 
Themistius, deacon of Alexandria, who held 
that Christ, as man, was ignorant of many 
things, and specifically of the time of the 
day of judgment. 


whieh it is doterminel 
can be ignorant of, and what —— 
sarily ignorant of; a doctrine ha 
— place in the philosophy of 

er, 

Agnomen (ag-nd’men), n. IL ag for ad, to, 
and nomen, a name. See NAME) 1 An 
additional name given by the Romans * 
individual in allusion to some quality, cir 
semaines. or achievement by whic hich he 

as distinguished, as Africanus added to 
P. » Comnelies Scipio. Mence—2 Any addi- 
— name or epithet conferred on a per- 


Agnominatet (ag-nom'in-At), ©.t IL. agno- 
for ad, and nomdino, from nomen, 
name.) To name. 
The flowing current’s silver streams . 
Shall be agremtnated by our name. * Locrine. 
Agnomination (ag-nom’in-a”shon), n, 1. Au 
additional name or title; a name added to 
— ag expressive of some act, achieve- 
&c.; a surname.-2 Resemblance in 
between one word * se espe- 
cially by alliteration; also, th 
using words so resembling in ieee aed 
it to one another (see ANNOMINATION); 
tt of Scotstarvet’s 8 
Scots Statesmen.” 


— nos'tik or a-nos’tik), ». [Gr 
a, priv., Aa 5 gndstikos, good at knowing, 
from pigndsks, to know.) One of a school 

of 3 who disclaim any — 

God or of the origin of the universe is 

school holds that the mind of man is limited 

to an a posteriori knowledge of phenomena 
and the relative, and that, therefore, the 
infinite, the absolute, and the unconditioned 
are beyond all — snd and consequently 


beyond ita range. 
—2 or a-noe’tik), a, Per- 


tain A e agnostics or their trines. 
—— (ag-nos'ti-sizm or a-nos’ti- 
), m The doctrines of the agnostics. 


2 The act of holding the doctrines of the 


agnostics. 
Agnotherium —* —— n. [Gr. 
agnoes, not to and thérion, a wild 


beast. \ * ant —* 

Agnus (ag’nus), n mage or repre- 
sentation of a lamb as —— of our 
Saviour; an agnus Del. 

Fil. A. kiss a crucifix, salute a cross, ca 
— * a scapulary, an agus, OF a a — 


| iter Ck ‘ag’nus kas’tus), n. A species 
Vitex (V. dams Ca Castus), nat. order Ver- 
benacem, called castua (L.), chaste, and hav- 
ing attributed to it the imagined virtue of 
preserving chastity, from the resemblance 
of the Greek name agnos to Gr. Aagnos, 


oll, pound; 


most 
beads 





fi, Sc. abune; ¥, Se. fey. 


AGNUS DEI 


chanbe. It rises 8 or 10 feet high with spikes | 
of flowers, and is a native of the countries 


round the Mediterranean. 


Dei (ag’nus déi). (L.,Lamb of God.] 


Agnus 
1. One of the titles of Christ. John i. 29.— 





q wax, consecrated by the 
pope, stamped with the figure of a lamb sup- 
of the cross; supposed 
great virtues, 
carry it in fai 


such as preserving | 
from accidents, 


(ag’nus sith’ik-us), n. 
an lamb, a name applied to 
the rhizome of the fi ern Cibotiuin barometz, 
which is covered with silky fibrous hairs, 





Agous Scythicus (Cibotiuwm deremets), 


and when inverted and artificially trimmed 
somewhat resembles a small lamb. The 
plant is a native of Tartary, and was for- 
merly reported to have a semi-animal semi- 


vegetable nature. 
a Eh ly @ pp.). [Short- 
form of agone.) ; Gone; as, a year 


Agog (2-205, adv. [Prefix a, on, and L 
gogi, to shake, of mich Jog atid So. hog 
seem to be forms; comp. Pro 

mire, a q' re.) ins tiated desks 
— excited y eagerness after an object. 


eclous ee and and ah are 
Comper. 


— Havi —— 


ng), ade. ng ee @ for on, ni 
ve * 
motion: nin go 


, lit. on the going.) 1. In 
set a mill —— 2 On th res i 
to a mill agoing. — e point o 
golng ; tou ge to go; as, he is 
immediate’ (vi J 
Agon t (@'g6n), n. py See AGONY.]} A con- 
teat for a prize. Saneroft. 
Agone ( om), PP. "he ede (A. Sax. dgdan, 
gone, Wollgwo d, away, pay f= 
ge-gin, — w ‘ood and others, how- 
—— — from 0.E. 
in which the y represents the par- 
ticipial ial augment ge.] Ago; past; since. 


agintl Teter HR sa0, bocnane Chane dors cuune 1 fel 


RXR. 13. 
— (ag'én), m An —— line. See 
Agonic ( -gon’Ik), a. (Gr. a, priv.,and ginia, | 
a , a. (Gr. a, priv.,an 1 
ie.) Not forming an angie. ie. —Agonic 
32* ename given by Prof. August to two 
lines on the earth's surface, on which the | 


magnetic needle points to the true north, or | 


where the magnetic meridian coincides with 
the geographical. 
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the American agone, is 
Hemisphere, and the other, or Asiatic, is in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Although they 
extend from south to north, they do not 
coincide with the meridians, “put intersect 
them under different anglea 
(ag’é-nizm), n. (Gr, agdnismos. 
— Contention for a prize. 


, (ag’s-nist), n. [Gr. aginistés. See 
GONY.) 1. One who contends for the prize 
in public games; a combatant; a champion. 
Milton has given the name ‘Samson 
istes’ to his t , from Samson's exp! 
in slaying the Phi tines —2 KEeeles, — 
given by Donatus to such of his disciples 
as he sent to contend for the truth by preach- 
ing at —— and fairs. 
~on-ist’ark), n (Gr. 
tstés, a —** ter, and archos, a ru 5 
One who iealeed persons to compete in 


public 
Agonister | (a ag’é-nist-ér),n, One who con- 


tends in matt ic games. 
(ag-6-nist’ik, ag-d- 


tik-al), a. [See AGONIST. } Pertaining to 
contesta of strength, or athletic combats, 
or to contests of any kind, as — or 
argumentative — (Rare 


As a scholar be { — — ee 
— — 


Agontetioaliy (ag-O-nlst'tk-al-t), + 
nistic manner. 
The art or 


(ag-0-nist’i = aE 
— of contending in public games 


# wing 6-niz), v.i. pret. & agonized ; 
Agar ine (0 a) to ad conten 
‘or a prize. See AGONY.) To writhe with 
extreme pain; to suffer violent anguish. 

To smart and agonize at every pore, Pope. 
Agonize wey > * t To dlatress with ex- 
treme ; to to 

— ge 


Tn an 


Paine. 

Agonizingly (ag’6-niz-ing- ei) ¢ — 
agonizing manner, with extreme anguish. 
— gto (a-g0’no-thét), n. ter. agono- 

test, and tithémi, to ap- 
ne "of th thee ck officials who presided 
public games in Greece. 
Agonothetic (a-gd‘no-thet”ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to the office of an agonothete. 
— (ag’on-us), n. Same as Aspido- 


( ni), n. [Gr. agénia, struggle, 
5 a nm, an assembly, specifi- 

applied to concourse of people at 
the athletic games of Greece, thence to the 
struggle for a prize, and then to a contest or 
struggle of any kind, from agé, to lead, to 
conting together.] 1.1 A violent contest or 


TH he have thus denadated Nise of all these 
—— he is utterly we for these 
agentes, in, H. Mere. 
2 The struggle, frequently — 
that precedes natural death; as, the death- 
agony: in this sense often used in the plural; 
as, he is in the agonies of death.— % The 
supreme stuagie ‘or life in the immediate 
presence of extreme danger or violent death, 
accompanied with excessive mental anguish 
or terror. 

A soli shriek, the 
of — fe — ——— Byron. 


4. Extreme bodily or mental pain; intense 
suffering. 


That death were better than such agony 
AS grief and fury unto me did bring. Spenser. 


inthe garden The sufferings of our Saviour 


in the garden of Gethsemane.—Agony, An- 

vy is nm so extreme as to 

— wait ing of eo — and 

excruciating general —* now 
frongh f —— of — on 

—X in older English such —— as 

the anguish of a a et were common. — 


Syn. Anguish, torment, thros, strugeme, dis- 
tress, pangs, suff 
In earnest. *I made 
Shak, 


ering. 
good, t (a-gud’), adv. 
weep . 
, Agora (ag’é-ra), n. The public square and 
market-place of a G Greck town, answering 
to —— of the Romans. 


— =m) n, {Name in South 
merica. } 


—— coat —- —— 
cancrivorus), 
racoon, from its habit ae Wn all —X of 


One of these lines, called | crustaceans and molluses, marine and ter- 


AGRARIANISM 





in the Western | restrial. It is a native of the warmer parts 


ot Amseried, ana in sine oquel teen average 


— (a-gi'ta),n. [Native name ] An in- 
sectivorous mammal peculiar to of 
the family Talpidw, and the sole member of 
the genus Solenodon. It is so puzzling to 
naturalists that it has received name of 
S. paradorus. It has the fur, ears, and tail 





Agouta (Sefenodon paradoxus), 


of the opossum, but the teeth and elongated 
nose of the shrews, All the feet —— 
in five toes, and the long claws are curved 
and — adapted for scraping in the 
earth, entition is unique, the groov- 
ing of on second incisor of the lower jaw 
distil ng this genus from all others 
whose dental system is known. It is of the 
53 me The Indien t 
4 n. eo name © 
several species of rodent mammals, family 
Cavidw, genus Dasyprocta or Chloromys. 
The common agouti, or yellow-rumped cary 
(D. Agouti), is of the size of a rabbit. The 
upper part of the body is brownish, with a 
mixture of red and black; the belly ‘yellow. 
ish. Three varieties are mentioned, all 
culiar toSouth America and the West Indies. 
It burrows In the ground orin hollow trees, 
lives on vegetables, doing much injury to 
the sugar-cane, is as voracious a3 a pig, and 
makes a similar grunting noise. ils 
its ty in its fore-paws, like a pod 5 
When scared or angry its hair is erect, and 
it strikes the ground with its hind-feet. Its 
flesh is white and well tasted, so that it is 





Agoutl (Dasypreeta Agent). 
—— as game in Brazil. Spelled also 


Pe en — v.t Same as Aggrace. 
t (a-gram’mat-ist), n, [Gr. he 
‘pea qinma, a Ltter An illitera’ 
5* his (ag’ra-fis), n. (Gr. a, neg, and 
graph, to (a from there being rad — 
on on the e petals A genus of 
longing to Lillacere, and nea rallied to 
the squills and hyacinths. A. nutans is the 


common wild hyacinth, the Hyacinthus 
now-seriptus of rane (L — 
a-gri'ri-an), @ * iva, from 
lands pl Pal ag a =~ —* 
anda, plic lands; ng 
the 5* — of publ c lands; as, 


agrarian laws. 

grace’s landed possessions es — | in- 
vite to an agrarian ——— — Burke, 
2 Growing in flelds; wild: said of plants, 

The charlock ls only an agrarian form of Brassica. 
Prof, Buckman, 

—A nm laws, in ancient Rome, laws for 

regulating the distribution of the public 

lands among the citizens. —Agrarian mur- 


der, rian outrage, an outrage or mur- 
der’ brought ree i by some dispute as to the 


landed property, among the ts p 
a country.—2 An an law. * An equal 
rian is a perpe law.’ Harri 


Agrariantsm (a-gri’'ri-an-izm), n. The act 
upholding an equal division of lands and 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch;  g, go; 


j, job; 


ih, Fr. ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kr. 


AGRARIANIZE 
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popatly in general; the principles of one 


who does 40. 


Agrarianize yo an-iz), v.t. To distri- 
bute among the people, a as 
Agre,} Agree,t ade, mes part; kindly; 
in a friendly manner. ‘ook agree all my 
Agres leart). 0.0 peek. & pp. agreed; 
ie wt Pp. ppr. 
agreeing, (Fr. agrlerto ve one’s consent, 


to —da, and 0. Fr. * Pr. grat, 
geet ape beat tow patel L grat rire eo) With +9 
w gratitude, grate, 1 

& personal subject, in which case agree is 
either used absolutely or is followed by 
with before the person with — ie 
agreement subsists, and by wy, 

or to before the person or th ‘ena § 
the = ect or condition of the — 
(a) To —— mind; to sae at aa ae 
o nm; o w 
———— . ()To olive in concord 
or without contention; to live together in 
some manner as regards harmony. 


Mow dost thou and thy master agree! Shak. 


fa To come to one opinion or mind; to de- 

rmine unanimously; to come to an ar- 
— — or understanding; to arrive at a 
80 

If men, eieitied tn chynical affairs, shal agver to 
. . they will 
aa 

Make not a city feast of it, to bet the meat cool ere 
we can agree wgon the first place. Shad, 

aE Sed Rae aye ek pee et 

Mat, xx. ry 
Hence, to come to an agreement after a 
quarrel or dispute; to be reconciled. 

Agree with thine adversary quickly. Mat. v. 25. 
(d) To yield assent; to consent; to express 
concurrence; as, he agreed to accompany 
the ambassador. ‘Agree to any covenants." 
Shak. Followed by with before the thing 
agreed on. 

Agree with his demands to the point. Skat. 


2. With a thing or things for the subject, in 

which case now takes no preposition 
except with after it, though formerly to was 
also so used, (a) To be consistent; to har- 
monize; not to contradict or be repugnant; 
as, this ‘story agrees with what has been re- 
lated — others, 


ie are equal to two right ones, what do we 
more’ but perceive, ¢, that to two it ones 
does necessaril agra ts, ane te rom the 
three angles of a triangle. Locke, 


All these qualities agree just as well # the oak, 
against which he contends. Bp. Lowth, 
(>) To resemble; to be similar; to be appli- 
cable or appropriate ; to tally; to match; 


to correspond; aa, the picture not agree 
with the original. ©) To suit; to be aceom- 
modated or ; a8, the same food does 


not agree with every constitution. (d) In 
gram, to correspond in number, case, gen- 
der, or ; as, a verb must agree with 
its ‘nominative. {In certain phrases the 
Sesh ite tN te eles 
other in ve Vi e au 
to be instead of Aare, which gives these 
pleases, to be agreed, all are and 
e like, the pearance of in the 
passive. ‘The traitors are agreed’ (that is, 
the traitors have agreed, have or are come 
to an agreement) Shak] 
Agree (a-grv’), c.f. To settle; to determine; 
to arrange. 
He saw from fr 


Wins tndanstintenshiserran fenser, 
SS ee ee 
agreed the matter beforehand, 
[This use of — — 
except in the passive in the phrase it is 


al ft és thus agreed 


That peaceful trace shall — — 


a-gréa-bil"l- Th 
‘Wise being agrcable; easiness of Uispou- | Agricultor 


.@. 1. Suitable; con- 
— corres lent Lg spores with 
to; aa, e practice 0 virtue ia agreeable to 

the law of God and our own nature.--2 In 


pursuance of; in conformity with; as, 
able to the order of the day, the House 


up the —— of — committee, was 
—— and is gram · 

cai ak being an ad- 
jective 2 cece the latter clause of 


the sentence: the House took up the report 


Fate, fir, fat, fall;  mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 


of the ——— taking up was) 
to the er of the day, 4 
has now, however, in this use, 
almost superseded by agreeably,—3 Pleas- 
, either to the mind or senses; as, agree- 
able manners; fruit agreeable ‘th 


My idea of an agrees said U 
isa —32 who agrees —*28 — 
4. Willing or ready to agree or consent. 
These Frenchmen give unto the said 


78 of 
Calais a great sum of erg! so that he wil bet 
yrenable tha! 


content apd ay 
town, 

Tl meet yee hove, mt bring —— * bw 
be... . You're agreraile 
5 Concordant. : These manifold —— 
able nies of the olde and new wri 
Author of 1596 quoted by Fitzedward Hale. 

+ (a-gré’a-b)), ade. In — agree- 
* or pleasing manner; 


"Te speak agree to hen wth hom re dsl 
to speak in good words, of in — 


J may enter into the 
— Latimer, 


Agresanteness G- — The state 
or 0 being agreeable ; as, (a 
ableneas conform ; Consistency; as, the 


eableness of Ke to the laws of God, 
ky The quality of ; that quality 
which gives stistection or moderate plea- 


sure to mind or senses; as, an agreeable- 
ness of manners; there is an 

fe the teste of esrtain tralia, This is the 
usual sense of the word.) (¢)t Concord- 
ance, harmony. 


a a ee 
Agrocably (a-gré’a-bli), adv. In an agree- 
—— as, (a) suitably; consistently; 


—— effect — which is, that marriages bess 
frequent, agree Ny to the maxin above — 


See remark under AGREEABLE, 2 Pr Pleas- 
ingly; in an agreeable manner; in a man- 


ner to give pleasure; as, to be iv 
en with a discourse. (OT nice, — 
in the same or a similar manner; similarly. 


Armed both agreeatiy. Spenser. 
fa-gr¥‘ing ti), adv. In conform- 


{ ] 
it ‘ment), m. pope ty 
agreeing or agreed ; as, (a) concord ; 
harmony; —— retane resemblance. 
ee ee eee 
Expansion and duration have ile feother — 
(+) Union of — or sentiments; as, a 


7 ** —— among the mem- 
of the council. (c) In 

spondence of words in respect of number, 
gender, &c. See pat vi, 2(d).—2 The 
act of coming to a mutual 


bargain; compact; contract; stipulation; aa. 
he made an agreement for the purchase of a 


TOD GR prominent — 
— aie (rota ono al gl 
i ; tandi. (0 Pr 
— — — 


Classteal vare, to — as 


—— viare.] To aggravate; to 


Agrostial (rev, a. Rustic; countri- 


a IL agrestis, from ager, a field.) 
Rural; rustic; pertaini fie! 
county, tn ol in opposition to the city; unpol- 


pee Mt hy teva. C5 


ni page 7 oy t {eer a"ahon) n Culti- 
Agricolist 


t 26 mn [L. sarin, 
a insbanman= ager, a hela, { 
cultivate.) An agricalturist. 
pasture and fi plants 
| aad ney parte —— Dodstey 


(a-grik’d-Ius), a, Agricultural. 


-kult from 
Agricultor (ag a catia —* 


tor.] One whose 
Se fill the und; a farmer; 
a husbandman 


in husbandry. 
(Rare. 


tural (ag-ri-kul’tir-al), a. Pertain- 
to, —— with, or engaged in 
gricultural 


ity to, 


—* ture. — A, societies, societies 
for promoting agricultural improvements, 
such as the ne breeds ot of ig of imple- 
ments, of the breeds of cattle, ke, —Agri- 
cultural of chemistry 


treating of the — and properties 


note, not, more; tube. tub, byll; 


AGRONOMY 





of plants, soils, manures, feeding-stuffs for 
cattle, Æc. It teaches how to improve 
barren soils and renew exhausted ones, as 
also what soils and manures are suitable 
for specific crops — A tural geology 
treats of the resources of a country in re- 
spect of soils, subsoils, subjacent strata, and 
mineral oe ri — 
Agriculturalist (ag- i ist), a. An 
agriculturist, A. Seu > 


Agriculture( ti ical tank. L. ager,a field, 
and cultura, cultivation. As Caper ated 


TURE.) The cultivation of the coco more 
n large 


"| Gr'fields in order fo raise grain ain other 


crops for man and beast, including the art 
of preparing the soil, sowing and planting 


seers, remo the crops, and also the rais- 
ing and f of cattle or other live 
stock ; hus! ; farming. Agri- 


culture has been divided into theoretical and 


hending in its seo the nature and proper- 
ties of the different sorts of plants and 
seeds fi for them, the composition and 


qualities of manures, and the rotation of 
crops, and involves a knowledge of chem- 


istry, geology, and 5 —— Prac- 
tical ture, is an art, 
comprehending all | the labours ‘of the field 

and of the farm-yard, such as preparing the 


land for the reception of the seed or plants, 

committing the seed to the e rearing 

the crop, gathering in the fruits, cultivation 

and economy of animal and vegetable pro- 
uctions, &c. 


d 
turism (ag-ri-kul’tir-izm),n. Theart 
— of eters Ra} * 
fn the ant of cultiv 2 at 
e val F 
a husbandman. _ 


of hed ans, de'Sd ee shepherds instead of grt * 


Agrievance.t See AGGRIEVANCE. 
Agrimonia (ag-ri-mé‘ni-a), 1. 


7 * ILL agri- 

mona, argemonia, Gr. argemdné, 

mony. Said tobefrom Gr. argema, a whi 
on the eye from ulcera' 


Tehach tits pleat ommend to cure), from 
argos, white.) A genus of planta, nat. on 


ony. The species are slender 
rennial herbs found in temperate 


The common ony (A. et, toria) wae 
formerly of 258 2— medicine. Its 
leaves and root-stock are astringent, and the 


latter yields a yellow * 
(eer ion-i * n. The common 
ts of genus Agrimonia. 


Hemp mony belongs | to S they us Eupa- 
torfum (canna cannabinum), pat. ear Com- 


—— 
distin - 


55 (erty pinvt-an), nm ecles. a 
oRower of Agripp bishop of Carthage 


in the third century, who first taught and 
defended the 2 of rebaptism — 


t tea TA. Bax. n, to 
“fread -Afiied to bo arc, E  graiy 0 
shiver; to shudder, as from f 


or sympathy, and the like. 

The kinges herve of pitee gan agrise, Chanerr, 
Agrise,t * 1 * 3 shudder: to 
— —5— ‘Sw peines tha 
er frightful’ to to disfigu —— with 
e figure. mg 
Agrom which did them fowle agrise.” Spenser. 

‘grom), n, The re hang name for a 
in Bengal and other 
of the East Indies, in which the tongue chaps 
and becomes rough and sometimes covered 
with white spots, 
ag-ré-nom'ik, 


ag- eo nomnik- (Gr. ae a field, and 
nomos, a law.) Relating to sgronetay, or 
the management of farms. [Rare.] 


The experience of British ure has shown 
that the French agronemicdl of the sail is 
infinitely less profitalde . . . then thas —— 


Agronomist (a-gron’é-mist), n. One who 
udies the management of farms. ‘An 
—— foreign agronomiat. Edin. Rev. 


‘onomy (a- ‘O-mf), n. [Fr. agronomie, 
omy (a gro.) 2. —— 


oil, pound; i, Se. abune; F, Sc. fey. 








AGROSE 61 AIGRE 

and nomos, a rule.} The art of cultivating ,tn. [Fr. aiguille, a needle.) | Ahu (ahd), x One of the native names of 
the ground; agriculture. needle-case. Chaucer. the common gazelle of Asia, See GAZELLE. 
Agrose,t pret. of agrisze. Aguise, Aguine Aguize t ( — * —— ae a-hul’), a. or adv. — and 
Agrostemmia (ag-ré-stem'’ma), n. (Gr. agroa, o dress; to adorn. above Aull) vate. a word used with regard toa 
a field, and stemma, a wreath.) A Linnwan | knights ye bravely —2 * Spenser. ship when all her sails are fried’ and her 
ma of plants, » —— order  Caryophy lace. t (a-géz"), a Drews “helt fashions | helm lashed on the lee-side on account of 

t isnow led a8 a section of | and brave Dr. H. M the violence of astorm; she then lies nearly 

the genus —— ee from which it only differs igh ish) ish), a 1. Chilly : : “somewhat | with her side to the wind and sea, her head 
in the elongated segments of the calyx limb, | cold or shivering; aleo, having the qualities | somewhat turned toward * ss of 
in the petals being without a prominent scale | of an ague; as, an aguish fever. —3 wind: applied also ake a sh ip deserted 


— capekeon anes Grea portion, and in 
‘valven alternate with 


ann not nd not oppo te segments. A. 
Sr ave — pm common 2, is th * 
en parpies ie prem e only 


as now 

afore at (Gr. mph poe corvlppeced 

— —— con· 

species und in the tem- 

—— — cold —— of theworld. They 

are valuable as u The genus 
tinguish 


mS, 


1. On the ground—a 
ing that the bottom of 
a ship rests on the ground for want of suffi- 
cient depth of water.—2. Fig. brought to a 
stop for want of resources, matter, and the 
like; as, aker is aground, 
t(a-grop’ment),». (Fr. agrouper 
togroup. See Group.] The arrangement of 


a group Ina picture or in statuary; grouping. 
— —— — Pp. 
or ob 3+ hg ntée ng Ww 1 

oo 


randy made from the 
of Spa > Porbay as also from therefuse 
Seales sain aban preaa, thescrap- 
and vats, and deposits in bottles, 
po et flavoured with = It is the 
tries rituous be in these coun- 
es.—2 A Mexican alcoholic drink distilled 


amily Bufonidm, a gigantic species 

found in intertropical America and the West 
Indies. It is one of the noisiest of ita tribe, 
uttering a loud snoring kind of bellow, chietly 
during night. It is very voracious, and being 
believed y devour rats, has been largely 
imported from Barbadoes into Jamaica to 
———— —— — rats that destroy 


Ague n, [Fr. a acute; fldere a 
cgay mF * Ear 
, or 


shaking not resulting from disase 
5 mith To cause a shi 
acold fit, . [ 
tumour caused 


A eolargement and aa tah. of the 
is often the consequence of in’ 5 


fever or 
“Sivering ).@. Chilly; having a fit of ague; 
with cold or ‘ear: —— by 
vering. ‘With flightand fear.’ Shak. 
solution of the 


Ague-drop y cee n. 
arsenite ‘ —234 liquor arseni- 
alis of the P acopinia. It is also known 


as Fowler's Solution. 
Agua Bt Oe (a@’gi- ~- Sa n. A paroxyam of cold or 
ng; ehilli 
—— Shar, 


— —— — —— 
—— .t. —— , from 
To inure to tos handed hardships of 


——— aera ‘Anarmy 
the best of any troops in Europe” 


Lord Lyt 
A’gf-spel),n. A —— * 
— event ages flaps his : 
Auertres -tré), A name sometimes 
us-tree (ist:th), m4 mame sometime 
epee A 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; 





g. 90; jf, job; 


Her agutsé love now glows and burns, Granville, 
2 Prodactive of agues; as, an aguwizh locality. 


Aquishness ( (a'gt-ish- nes), n The quali 
of belng aguish; chil chilliness - of 


Agynous (a‘jin-us),a. [Gr. a, withouw 
ue a female, 1S bot. applied to p 
aving no female organs. 
Ab 1 A natural cry expressive of * 
comp. G. ach, L. ah, Gr. a, a, 
Skr. a, ye ey An exclamation expressive 
of surprise, =~ compassion, com- 
— — dislike, joy, exultation, 
the manner of utterance. 


Aha (a-ha), [A lengthened form of ah, or 
formed of aA and ha; comp. G. eka, Skr. 
ahd, ahaha.) An exe on expressing 


| but the lb — — — 
ut the senses are y ve 
different modes of utterance, and different 
modifications of features. Pa xxxv, 21. 


Aha (ahi See Ha-HA.} A sunk fence, 
not visible without near approach. More 
commonly spelled Ha-ha or Hah-hah, 

Ahead (a-h Prefix @, on, at, and 


* 
head.) 1, He ng; Ww! thout restraint; head 


tt is mightily the fault of parents, —— tutors, 
and Th 


ne 
dealing with them. Ser RB. ra — 
2. In or to the front; in advance; before; as, 
they walked ahead of us all the way; he 
soon ran ahead of us; ee ae (naut. 
before or in front of a vessel, or in the 
rection to which a vessel's head is directed; 
farther forward: in opposition to astern: 
as, to lie ahead; to move ahead, 

edn eaat end of Ces Etat bore mit > ed 


“re run ahead of one's reckoning asl et 
to sail beyond the — erroneously 

mated in fr dead-reck — as the ship’ 
station. —T'o a phrase origina 
— the Gntted states States, but now common if 


Aneap (a- wood a. or adv. [ ager — 
a, on or in, and ye Be —— 
the el in first *** * 


another form of the 0.E. bape * ba 
ish, See ———————— 1 fae ver or trem- 
| he with terror; ved a shock of 
ear. 
When some fresh brult 


Startled me all ahkeast 
‘The horridest shape that ever raised iy 


@ Huddled together through fear; in a 
crowd. 

sadden A 
Ko did chat * 212 


itt 638 ade. [Prefix a, onor at —* 
ae! Aloft; on high. ‘Look up aheight.’ 
on, and high. 


{a-hi’), ade. (Prefix 
oe “Qi hea heav'd ahigh, to be hurl 
down below.’ 


Ahint, Ahin hint a-hin’), prep. or ade, 
Behind. [Sco be 


Aholdt (a-héld’), os Near the wind, so as 
aS ee as, to lay a ship ahold. 


Ahouat (a-hd’), n. The native name of a 
—— —— toot bah 
or ynacer, ee 
leaves thick and succulent, the wood stinks 
—— and the kernels of the nuts are 
Ahoy h — nt * of hoy!) 
‘a-hoi m, r form 

A we at chiefl ny 
Abriman ri-man Ly (Per, ahriman, Zend, 
the t destroying 
spirit.) T The evil genius or demon according 
sams fr the poremineetion of peaileuts, 

man person ion 
the original source of all moral and pheelect 
evil, ae — — * mt 
spirita, king kness and 0 J 
and the eternal foe of Ormuzd and his king- 

dom of light and life. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


A — —— gerd Prefix 

* + (a a. [ a 

(for intens., and — — itis the * 
ry * —* — — — from 

vungriun, very An- 
hungered is a — of this word.] Pinched 
with hunger; hungry. 

A-banery! (a-hung’gri), a. [Prefix a, interns, 
and hungry. See A-HUNGERED.] Hungry. 
‘Tam nota-hungry.” Sh 

Ai(a’®), n The three-toed sloth * 

actylus or torguatus), 8 call ay- 
ing a feeble cry poorer Sn like ite 
name. See 

Aiblins (fb'linz), adv. [Probably from able, 
and ady, term, oe in darkling; comp. 
8c. backlins, backwards; or from tf, Goth. 
thai, G. ob, and same termination.) aps; 
peradventure: possibly. (Scotch.} 

But fare-ye-weel, auld Nickie-ben! 
Ob wad ye tak’ a ht and men’, 
Ye gibtins might—I dinna ken— 
Still hae a stake. Burne. 

Aich's Metal (iths met’al),n. An alloy of 
iron, copper, and zinc, said to be more tena- 
cious and ductile than gun-metal, named 
from the — Johann Aich. Called 

Aa ‘ia F * — O.Fr. ana 

wt [ er, er, to 
help; aidar, ajud lar; i. ate 
tare, _ of adjuto, odjuewin, to hel 
to, and juvo, jutum, to help.) To bitp: 0 
assist; to come to support or relief of; 
to succour, either by furnishing strength or 
means to effect a purpose, or 3 preventing 
— ien obstacles.—S¥N. To help, assist, 

sustain, succour, relieve. 

rice (Fr. aide, O.Fr. aide, ajude. See 
] L Help; stccour; support; aus· 


— father, I behold him is mp dreems 

Gaunt, as it were the skeleton of hinsself, 

Death-pale, SITE 
Tennyson, 


2 The person or thing that aids or “yields 
assistance; a helper; an auxiliary; an assist- 


ant. 
It is not that oem sheeted be ones iat x 
make unto an aid, like unto himself, 
Tobit viii. 6. 


4. In feudal law, a tax aC 
his lord; orfginal a gi 

became t. The aids of this kind 
were chiefly three: (a) to ransom the lord 


when a prisoner; (6) to make —* lord’s eld- 
= poche a ene pe Alege, the lord's eld. 
were a we keeihen by 12 


oe tre — —5. AD aide-de-camp, so called 
by —— — 

Aid (ad), nm A Staffordshire mining term 
fora of ore going downwards out of the 
perpendicular line. 

Aidance (4d’ans), n. Aid; help; assistance. 
hanes means and aidances be Po J the 


me Reason.” Coleridge. 
Aidantt’ t (Ad'ant), a. Helping; weiptal. sup- 


plying ak Be aidant and inmediate 
In the good man's distress. Shak. 
p (Ad-le-koh), n. pl. Aides- 
(Ad-de-koh). [F'r.] Milit, an officer 
whose duty is to receive and communicate 
the orders of a AY ag officer, to act as his 
petal and like. Written also Aid- 


Aider —— One who helps; an assistant 
or auxiliary; an abettor; an accessory, 
Ail along as he went, were punished the acherents 
and arders of the late rebels, Burnet. 
ald; helpful, 


Aidful (id’ful), t_Giving ald; * 
— 


Aidless ai Rare a. Without aid; helpless; 
without succour; unsupported. 
Aid-majort (4d’mi- er, n. The former title 
of the adjutant of a regiment. 
Aigiot (ig'let), n. In Aer. an eaglet or young 


Aiglet (4 et) n. See AGLET. 


eaey n. The flowing of the sea. 
— — m L. acrem, 
Be house. Aor Sharp: sour. ‘Like aigre 
———— ieee nitk.’ Slik, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arare.—See see KEY. 


AIGREMORE 


Aigremore (Wgér-m6r), mn. [Fr.; 
known.] A nam: given to charcoal when in 
that state of —— for the making of 
xunpowder w! 
mixture of the 2 — materials. 

Aigret, Aigrette (4’zret, 

EGRET.) 1. Anameof esuealh wilen been 
See Earet.—2 In bot. same as Kyret. 
plume or ornament for the head composed 
of feathers or 


engineers ond others for piercing a 
for the lodgment of ganpowder in —— 
—— — Sn ee 
points or tops of granite, gneiss, quartz, 
other crystalline rocks and mountain 


-et), mn, (Fr, a dim. of 
—— ore See AGLET.] 1. A point 
* ut the end of a fringe or lace. — 


a tagged point banging | down from 
the shoulder; also Ja braid or cord worn from 
shoulder to shoulder in some military uni- 


forme. 
— a. IFr. aiguiser, to 
-let), a. ek — Tg 


her. 
ita four ends —— 
Pratt. in hyd 
—— bak 
Ail (a, (0.E. vc axon, to 
that ‘which an ee 


ail; eglan, to 
trouble, grief ; egl, egel, 
# thistle, an ‘all’ or beard of barley (Prov, 
E.); allied to Goth. aglo, affliction; agius, 
troublesome; —— to Sw. oe ey: Sv a prick; 
to on, an 
sche, tal — — 
rootak. See ACID. ) Toaffect with or un- 
easiness, either of —— mind; to trouble; 
to be the matter with: used to express some 
uneasiness or affection whose cause is un- 
known; as, what ails the man? I know not 
what aids him. 
What aileth thee, Hagart Gen. xxi. 17. 
Rarely used of a specific disease ; thus we 
SS ee aile him, but some- 
nothing ails him. 
An Ned To feel pain; to be in pain or 
trouble. 
And much he atis, and yet he is not sick. Disanied. 
Ail (fl), n. ——— ee ae affection; 


ailment. 
Ailanthus, — ¶ lanthus, a dam tus). 


2 — —— name I 
one spec eaven. 
genus of large tniber trees, hat order Sin 


tree of India and China, attaining a height 
pte — It is planted in France and Ger- 


e public walks, and has been 
valle falee varnish-tree. The Bombyx Cyn- 
thia, a ies of ailk-wo feeds on its 
leaves. In Ja the uce of silk- 
worms fed on this tree is very large, and the 
material, though wan the fineness and 

uced at far 


Ailet (1), » Same as Aisle. 
— — Same as Ailette (which 


Ailette, Aillette 
(alter). nm, en’ 
little ng. | 
One ot thet smal 
square shields of 
arms worn upon 


the shoulders of 
knights dari 





Called alsod ileron, 
Ailmons (SY mont), a. Disease; indisposition; 


morbid affection of the body: but the wo 
is not applied o to acute diseases. 
A “ — * 55 — 

genus vorous q ‘am 
Ursidw. A. refi only known spe- 
cies, is the panda 


see). 
Aim Am). ¥ (0. Rye ey to alm 
or level at, purpose, reckon; Pr. aymar, 
adesinar, to reckon—L. ad, to, an 
der, reckon, See 
corer} 1. To direct a missile towards an 
object.—2. To patel figurative sense; 
to direct the an object; y, 
(a) to guess; ————— 
In sadness, cousin, I do love a woman.— 
l aimed so near, when I supposed you loved. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 


origin un- | 


— A | 


stones. 
‘gwil), nm [Fr., a needle. See | 
4 Instrument used by yond 


renders it fit for the ad- , 








mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 
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pans 4 common, but now rare in this 
anon Mf To direct the intention or pur- 
Pose; to al pt to reach or accomplish; to 
ten toward; to endeavour; as, a man aime 
at distinction, or aima to be rich: in all its 
senses followed by at before the object where 
the object is expressed.—Te cry aim, in 
, to encourage the archers by crying 

ont aim when they were about to shoot. 
Hence it came to mean to applaud or en- 
courage in a general sense. 

It if beseems this ete ates 

To these —— repetitions. * Shak, 


Aim (fm), v.t. To direct or point to a par- 
ticular object; to level at; as, to aim a muse 
ket or an arrow, the fist or a blow; to aim 
* — or a reflection at some person or 


Aim im), nm. 1. The pointing or directing 
of — erates tt the direction of toa 
— — or object with a view to 

strike or ee a dis- 
course or remark. 
Each at head levelled his deadly atm, Afétex, 

2+ The direction in which a missile 


AIR-BRICK 





Tennyson, — 4. Utterance abroad; 
on publicity. 
Dryden. 


You gave tt ¢ir before me. 


Wind is used in like manner. Heneo—5.} In- 
telligence; information; advice. 

It grew from the airs which the princes and states 

abroad received from their ambassadors and — 
here. Bacon. 
6. In music, (a) a tune; & short song or 
piece of music adapted to words; also, the 
peculiar modulation of the notes which 
| Gresmene a ees tr a 
air, song or piece r ins. 
ing; as, the air, “sound an Alarm (e 


music, —7. Any piece of poetry. *The re- 
peated air of sad Electra’s Milton. 
there} 6. The peculiar | appearance, 


and bearing of a person; as, the air of a 
youth; 
gene 

appearance; sem 
liberties taken (in translation) is 


a graceful air; a lofty air.—d. The 
orcomplexion of anything; 
blance. 


pointed; the line of shot; hence, fig, the di- As it was communicated with the adr of a secret, it 

rection in which anything tends. soon found its way into the world, Pape. 
And when the cross n Lai pres mye seem'd to open 10. pl. An affected manner; manifestation 
The breast of heaven, id of pride or vanity; assumed hanghtiness ; 
eee Gee oa — chiefly in the phrase to give one's self aire. 

3% The point inten to t, or object — paragra 

intended to be effected; the the mark. ‘To ae ——* and * her fi he 

the aim of every us shot.’ Shak, — aonaetaie. dat camendungehertaeen 

4. A purpose; intention; design; scheme; as, Thackeray, 


But see, how oft ambitious afms are crost. Safe. 
5.1 Conjecture; guesa 
He that seeth no mark, must shoot by ain. AA. Fewe!. 

It is impossible by aire to tell it, Spenser. 
~=To give aim, in archery, to stand near the 
butts to tell the archers where their arrows 
alight. The terms are ‘wide on the shaft 
(right) hand,’ ‘wide on the bow —— hand; 

‘short;’ ‘gone;" the distances 
sured by w-lengths. Sec w-HAND.— — 
Syn. End, object, scope, drift, design, pur- 
pose, intention, scheme. 

Aim-criert (im‘kri-ér), 2 1. One who en- 
couraged an — woes aim when he 
waa about to shoot. 

generar: an 
ttor. 
fall.” — — 

Aimer (Am'ér), n One that aims, 

Aim-frontlet (4m'frunt-let), n. A piece of 
wood fitted to the muzzle of a gun so as to 
make it level with the breech, formerly in 

ie gannera. 2B. H, Knight, 
‘les), a, Without aim; pur- 


ence—2. An encour- 
roving on-looker; an 
calling ofevorier 


aera Turks, half asleep, ran about in afrrless con- 
fusion, Dryders., 


Aimlessiy Garles-lt), ade, Without alm; 
y. 


oa Fr. poner, Mod, 
ing? applied Hotes 
‘sel), ne —3 * 


Ain't, An't (int) A vulgar a et 
are not; — ae md bor an nel and 


am not. 
Air (ar), n. (Fr. air, Pr. air, aire, L. aér, Gr. 
aér,air.) 1.The fluid’ which we breathe. Airis 

rene dat of * 53 ved. 

gravity, y mo — 
ted, and condensed, essential to respiration 
iH, and the medium of sounds. 
* a 
or 21 oxygen an or trogen; by 
weight, of 23 oxygen to T7 nitrogen. These 
gases are not py re united, but mixed 
Sealy aa Air contains also o car- 
bonic ueous vapour, and varying 
ae ammonia, nitric acid, ozone, 


ot 


weigh 


ns. is necessary 
*5* i — ag the lungs, the oxygen is 


boy and it is sup- 
posed to furnia i the with heat and Aree: 
animation. By the 2 philosophers air | | 


was considered one of the four elements. — 

2+ In chem. same as Gas; thus oxyge 

— ted air.—3. Air in mo- 
;a 


t breeze. ‘The sammer airs blow 


anything 
ral character 
fis | bad effect. 
be 
Bo 
at princes’ 


mwas Air-brick (Ar’brik), 


| 


11, pl. The artificial motions or whieh ex 
a horse.—12. In painting, (a) that wh 
action; manner; gesture; at! 
tb) The ote me meg A ag here ye 
atmos medium, thro which na- 
tural objects are viewsd,— To the air, to 
go abroad; to walk or ride a Little distance. 
—To take air,t to be divulged ; be made 
ss as, the story has roel * is 
requen — — in composition, and as the 
compoun cases words of ob- 
vious meaning, only those which have a 
uliar or specific sense are entered below 
phabetical 


al order, 
Air (ar) 9.0] os to the air; to give 
access to the r; to ventilate; as, to 
air clothes; hea; to aur air a a —** To 
before public hme rn ia, to ate — 
iene saneey band one eet ring.’ Tew- 

—8. To expose to beat; to warm; as,to 
Ar, Erinn = F 

Ear @ and adr. Early. [Scote! 

“An air winter's « salr winter.” Seotch pro- 


[Greek name of a kind of 


HB ons, 
raminesw, characte 


widely distributed in temperate 
ag few are of much value as ——— 
e tufted oo 
ry ‘to 4 feet — growin; 
boggy heaths, where its 
atepping- It affords a fine cover for 
game, and constitutes the bulk of bog-hay 
on moors, Its long, narrow, rough leaves 
wound the skin if drawn smartly across it. 


Ajrable (ar’a-bl), a. Suitable to be sung. 
it (Rare and —— e 
Atr-balioon mm (ar. bal: lon 28 


th), 1. be exposure of the 
te eae actionst the air, recommended 
by be batan * cinta 
su ces by ex 
=~ fom aed) esired. 
), %. ——— 


i Atr“ned (irbed phot 9 
Air-bladder fen ‘ eran! ew —— 
— ——— 


— * and vein along the 
surlacet of these'a Modder. «ia an — 
———— 


of ea ae 


situated under the bone —— 
—* full ob 
an 


mg tbe — of the animal. 

bone {ar’bén), n. A bone with a large 
cavity filled with x" as jn Wires, Owen. 
Air-brake (ar’brak), n. way brake ap- 
plied by means of condensed atmospheric 


—— — a. Defying the 


towers’ 


n tron box, com- 
of a brick, 
in the 


n 
monly made of —83 sha 
and perforated with holes, p 





ndte, not, move; tabe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; tt, 8c. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


AIR-BUILT 





walle of houses so as to facilitate the trana- 

—— of air, and thus promote ventila- 
on. 

Air-bullt (ir’bilt), a. Erected in the air; 
having no solid foundation; chimerical; as, 
an atr-built castle; air-built hopes. 

Air-cane —— n. An air-gun fitted up 
in a walking-stick, 

Air (ar’kas-ing) mn An air-tight 
easing of sheet-iron around a pipe to prevent 
undue transmission of heat or cold; speci- 
fieally, the easing round the base of the 
funnel of a steam-vessel, to prevent too great 
a transmission of heat to the deck, 

Air-cell (ir’seD, a. In Sot. one of the cavi- 
ties in the leaves, stems, or other parts of 
planta, qentaining air. They are well seen 
in the bladders of sea-weeds, and are found 
in other aquatic plants, which they serve 

| 


to float. led also Abr: 
chambers. —2% In anat. (a) ** 
the minute bronchial cells h 
eonatituting the texture of 


the lungs, into which the 
air is conveyed by the ulti- 
mato ramifications of the 
windptpe, for the onpens- 
tion of the blood; (>) the 
dilatationa of the trachea 
or air-tabe in insects form- . 
ing the respiratory appa · 41. celts in Gulf. 
iy 

Air-chamber (ir‘chim- 
hér}, mn 1. Air-cell (which 
sce) —2 A cavity in a hydraulic machine, 
such as a fireengine, the air in which, on 
being comp by the admission of water 
into the chamber, by its elastic force acts as 
aspring, and equalizes the flow of the liquid. 

Air-condenser (ir-kon-dens‘¢r), m. An a 
paratus for condensing air, It consists of a 
close vessel with a syringe attached to it, 
— is a for in fecting = *2— 
vessel until the te degree of conden- 
sation be —*— 

Air-cone (ir’kin), n. A cone in a marine- 
engine to receive the gases which enter the 
hot-well from the air-pump, whence, after 
ascending, they escape through a pipe at 

e top. 

Air-course (ir’kors), ». A goneral name for 

the es in a coal-mine intended for 


ventilation. 
(airkysh-on)}, ». A cushion 
made by inflating a = with air. 

Air-dew (ari), n. anna, {Rare.) 

Air-drain (4rdrin), » A cavity formed 
round the external walls of a —5 to 
prevent the earth from lying against them 
and causing dampness, 

Air-drawn (ir'dran), @. Drawn or depicted 
tm the air, ‘The air-drawn dagger.’ Shak, 

Air-drill (ar'iril), n. A drill driven by the 
pressure of condensed air, EB. H. Knight. 

-engine (ar’en-jin), m. An engine in 
which air, heated or cumpreased, isemployed 
2s the motive power. Condensed-air engines 
have been found to be the best and safest 
for working the rock-drill in mining opera- 
tions, the waste air serving to ventilate the 
mine and reduce the oppressive heat. ] 

Atrer (ar’ér), ». 1. One who airs, or exposes | 
to theair.—2. A screen for drying clothes, &c. 

Air-escape (ir'es-kip), n. A contrivance 
for permitting air which has collected in 
water-pipes to escape. 

Air uster (i -hast-ér), m. 1. An 
air-trap by which collected air may esca 
from water-mains, &c.—2. A contrivance for 
removing exhausted air from any place in- 
tended to be ventilated. 

Air-filter (4r'fil-tér), a. A contrivance for 
filteri or — air, The common 
me is to make the air pass through 
a wire @cteen, and then expose the current 
to the action of water, 

Air-fountain (frfouot-din), n, An appara- 
tus for prodacing a jet of water by the 
elastic force of air compressed in a close 
vessel, and made to act on the surface of | 
the water to be raised. 

Atr-funnel (4r'fun-nel), n. Nawt. a cavity | 
formed by the omission of a timber tn the 
apper works of a vessel, to promote the 
ventilation of the hold. 

Air-farnace (iir’fér-nis), n. A term used to 
denote a furnace which has no blast, but 
only a natural t. 

(ar’gas),n. An inflammabhie illuml- 

nating gas made by charging ordinary at- 

mospheric air with the vapours of petro- , 

Jeam, naphtha, or some similar substance, | 

The swhstance so used ia called gasolene, 

and must be such as to evaporate with great 


“ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, 90; 4, job; 





weed (Saryassura 
radar}. 
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readiness. It is placed in a vessel called a 
generator, where it is exposed to a current 
of air, and various contrivances are adopted 
to promote the evaporation, and prevent the 
too rapid cooling which the evaporation is 
liable to bring about. 

Air (ar'grit-ing), n A grating to 
admit air for ventilation. 


AIR-STOVE 





stems and Jeaves of aquatic planta, and in 


the stems of endogens. 
(ar’pip), n A pipe naed to draw 


Air- 
| og pe of, or conduct fresh air into 


Air-gun (airgun), n. A kind of gun in which 


Airgun. 


highly-condensed air is used to project the 
ball A common variety is sha: like a 
rifle or musket, a hollow spherical ball, into 
which air has been foreed by a condensing 
syringe, being attached to it and serving as 
a reservoir for the condensed afr. <A por- 
tion of this air esca into the barrel, by 
the opening of a valre, each time the trig- 
Fc is drawn, so that it presses against the 
U precisely in the same way as gunpow- 

der. Air condensed to J,th of its bulk gives 
about half the velocity of gunpowder. 

Air-holder (arhéld-ér), n «1. A vessel for 
holding air for various pu ; as (a) for 
the purpose of counteracting the pressure 
of a decreasing column of mercury; (6) for 
the purpose of keeping up a moderate and 
steady current of air. In the latter case 
the air is contained In an inverted vessel 
which rises and falls in a tank of water, and 
has the air supplied to it by one pipe and 
carried off by another,—2 + A ne ter, 

Air-hole (ir’hdl), #, 1. An opening to admit 
or discharge air.--2 —— a fault in 
a casting, caused by a bubble of air passin 
from a core outwards, and which is retaine 
in the metal, Called also a Blow-hole. 

** (ari-li), ade. In an airy manner; 
gaily, 


Fanny bade her father good-night, and whirked 
off arridy, iMobens, 
Airiness (ir’i-nes), mn. 1. Exposure to a free 
current of alr; openness to the air; as, the 
airiness of a country-seat. --2 Gaiety; levity; 
aa, the airiness of young persona, ‘A cer- 
tain talkativeness and atriness in their (the 

French) tongue.’ Sterne. 

Airing (4r‘ing), mn. 1. An exposure to the 
air, or to a fire, for warming or drying.— 
7 Exercise in the open air; a short excur- 

on. 

Airtag-stage (Ar'ing-staf), mn. A platform on 
_ powder is dried by exposure to sun 
aud alr. 

Air-jacket (irjak-et), n. A jacket Inflated 
with air, or to which bladders filled with 
air are fastened to render persons buoyant 
in water. 

Airleas (ar‘les), a. 
rent of air; wanting 
cation with o air, 

Air-level (arlev-cl), mn. A name sometimes 
given to a spirit-level (which see). 

— dl (ar'ling), n. A thoughtless, gay per- 


Slight airings will be won with dogs bag ater 
le Eres, 

Air-lock (iir'lok), 2. An air-tight chamber 
in a caisson in which operations are being 
carried on under water, communicating by 
one door with the outer air and the main 
entrance shaft of the caisson, anid by an- 
other door with the chambers filled with 
condensed air in which the men are at work. 
Before entering the latter chambers one 
must pass through the air-lock, where one 
remains until the air within it has been 
brought to the same d 2 of compression 
as that in the working chambers. 

Air- (ar'ma-shén), n In mining, 
the apparatus by which pure air is forced 
into parts badly ventilated, and the foul 
air extracted. 

Airn = n, Iron, [Scotch,] 

Atro-' (ar-d-hf'dré-jen), a, Pertain- 
ing to a — 4 atmos: 

n.— A iro-hydrogen bloiepipe, a blow- 
pipe in which atmospheric air and hydrogen 
are burned together in order to produce an 
intense heat, 

Airometer (ir-om’ct-¢r), mn. [Air, and Gr. 
metrom, a moons] De cus — — 

—— pas · af). n. 1, In ane’, one of 
the tubes by which air is admitted to the 
lungs, comprising the larynx, trachea, bron- 
ehial tubes, and thelr minute ramifications. 
2 In dot. a large intercellular space in the 


Not open to a free cur- 
fresh air or communi- 


erie air and | 





close placea. Specifically, (a) a pipe used to 
draw foul air from a ship’s held by means of 
a communication with the furnace, and the 
rarefaction of the air by the fire, This pipe is 
intended to supply the combustion with the 
air of the hold, by preventing the access of 
other air to the fire. (6) In mining, a pipe 
or tube made of wood or iron, for conduct- 
ing or conveying fresh air into levels having 
—* one communication with the atmo- 
sphore. 

-plant (ir’plant), n. 1. A general name 
for the orchids belonging to the genus 
Aerides (which see). —2 A general term ap- 
ry to epiphytes which derive all their 
ood from the atmosphere, See EririyTr. 

Air-poise (ar’poiz), n An instrument to 
measure the weight of the alr. 

Air- (ar’pirt), n. A name given to large 
seuttles in ships’ bows for the admisaion of 
air when the other ports are down. The 
Americans call their side-porte also by this 
name, 

Air-p (irpump), » A most valuable 

neumatic machine, for the purpose of ex- 
hausting the air from a closed vessel called 
a receiver, and thereby producing what is 
called a vacuem, which, however, is only 

artial, Jt was invented by Otto GQuericke 
n 1654, but has since been mach improved. 
The alr-pump acts by the elastic force of air, 
and gradually exhausts the air from the 
receiver by means of a piston, with a proper 
valve, working in a cylindrical barrel or 
tube, somewhat after the manner of a com- 
mon water-pump; each successive stroke 
rarefies the air more and more, a barometer 
gauge showing the extent of the rarefaction. 
The exhaustion is limited by the elasticity 
of the remaining air being no longer capable 
of opening the valves, Air-pumps are vari- 
ously constructed; the most common forms 





have two barrela and two pistons wrought 
by a toothed wheel, as that represented in 
e annexed cut. See Vactum.—The air- 
Lien 4 4 a steam-engine in the pump by 
whic ¢ condensing water and condensed 
steam are drawn off from the condenser, It 
is av appendage of every condensing engine, 
bot Is not, of course, requisite in h- 
pressure or non-condensing engines. : 
cut STEAM-ENGINE —Air-pump bucket, an 
open piston with valves on the upper sur- 
face — upwards so as to admit the 
air water in the down-stroke, and lift it 
with the up-stroke of the pom 
Air-sac (irsak), mn. In physiol, one of the 
membranous or receptacles of air 
lodged in the hollow bones, the cavities of 
the body, and the quills of birds, and com- 
municating with the lungs. They enlarge 
the respiratory surface, accelerate cireula- 
tion, and thus increase muscular energy. 
They are also supposed to render the y 
— *— lighter, and to supply the place 
of a muscular diaphragm. 
Air-acuttile (ir‘skut-]), n. Same as Air-port. 
Air- (ar'shaft), n A passage for air 
into a mine, usually opening in a perpen- 
— fan pene and mesting ee ane or 
orizontal passages, and so causing a free 
circulation of fresh air through the mine. 
Air-slacked (ir’slakt), a. Slacked or pul- 
verized by the action of alr, or of the mois- 
ture in the atmosphere; as, air-slacked lime. 
Air-stove {ir’stév), x. A stove which is 
employed to heat a current of air directed 
against its surface by means of pipes, which 
heated air is then admitted to the apartupent 
requiring to be heated. 





bh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY, 
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Airth (art, arth), ». (Gael ard, point 


of the compass; or perhaps connected with 


Ieel. ditt, att, a quarter of the heavens.) 
Point of the compass; direction. (Scotch. ) 


Of a’ the arts the wind can blaw 
I dearly like the west. 


Airt (art), vt. Todirect. [Scotch.] 

Air-thermometer (4r'thér-mom"et-ér), n 
A thermometer in which air is employed as 
a substitute for mercury and spirit of wine. 
Of these there are several kinds, but the 
most important is Leslie's Ditferential Ther- 
mometer. They are well fitted for measur · 
ing high degrees of heat, but are difficult to 
manage, wherefore Regnault prefers vapour 
of mercury. See Digerential Thermometer 
under DIFFERENTIAL. 

Air-thread (arthred), n. 
the filaments attached by apiders to the 
tops or ends of branches a shrubs or trees, 
and serving to support the spider when in 


quest of prey. 
Alr-tight (ar'tit), a. Bo tight or close as to 


Burns. 





A name given to ' 


be impermeable to air. A vessel or tube is | 


sald to be air-tight when it possesses that 
degree of closeness which prevents the pass- 
age of alr under the circumstances in which 
it is placed. 

Air-trap (ir'trap), ». A contrivance for 
excluding the effluvia arising from drains 
and sinks Also, a recess at a kneo of @ 
water-main, for receiving and retaining air 
that may be liberated from the water. It 


is provided with a valve for taking off the . 


air from tlme to time, as it accumulates. 

Air-trunk (ar'trungk),» A contrivance to 
prevent the stagnation of putrid efflavia in 
ails or apartments where many people are 
collected. It is merely a square open tube, 
passing from the ceiling to the open air 
above the roof, by which the heated air 
escapes, 

Air-tube (4rtib), s. 1. In zol. a name 
given to certain horny passages for air in 
the abdomen of some aquatic Insects. -— 
2 Naut.a small iron tube hung in a coal 
box from the deck, and filled with water, 
for Lael gs Lage of ascertaining the temperr- 
ature of the coala by a thermometer as a 
precaution against spontaneous combue- 
tion. 2. Hf. Knight.—%. The tube of an at- 
mospheric railway (which see under ATMO- 
SPHERIC), 

Atr-valve (Ar'valy), n. A valve applied to 
steam-boilers to prevent a vacuum when 
the steam is condensing in the boiler; the 
safety-valve fixed at the top of the boiler of 
the steam-engine, 

Air-vesse] (ar'ves-sel), n. In Aydraulica, a 
vessel in which air is condensed by preas- 
ure, for the aa! ar of employing the reac- 
tlon of its a city as a moving OT as a re- 
a power. Such vessels are employed 
n fire-engines and force-pumps. 

Alr-way (ar’wa),. A 
cifically, a passage for the 
toa mine. To malicious! 
or damage an alr-way is, by 24 and 25 Vict. 
xevii., a felony punishable by = gervi- 
tude or imprisohment at the discretion of 

the 


the judge. 
1, Consiating or ha 
*The thinner 


Airy (ari), a. 
character of air; cthereal. 
and more airy parta of bodies.” Bacon,— 
2 Relating or belonging to the air; bigh In 
air. ‘Airy navies grappling in the central 
blue.” Tennyson. —3. Open to a free current 
of air; as, an aery situation. —4& Light as 
air; resembling air in being impalpable or 
invisible; unsubstantial: hence, Jig. without 
reality or sincerity; trifling; empty; as, airy 
ghosts; airy notions. 
The ‘spen... gives to as 
A iocat bat tation a fame, * — ak, 

T holt ambition of so evry and ght a quality that 
it is but a shacdow's shadow, ‘Shak. 
6. Gay: 5 rightly; full of vivacity and levity; 
light of heart; lively. 


His light aay brilllancy bas suddenly become 
mn, heed in the earnest stillness of eternity. 


Carlyle. 

6, In landseape-painting, showing that pro- 

por recession of all parts which expresses 
distance and atmosphere. 

Airy (iri), » «Samo as Aerie. 

Alsle (i), n. [0.Fr. aisle, Fr. aile, a wing, an 
aisle; L. ala, a wing; the # does not properly 
belong to the word.) The wing of a build- 
ing: —— — to the lateral divisions 
of a cathe or other church, which are 
separated from the central part, called the 
nave and choir, by pillars or piers. The nave 


e for air; spe- 
igsion of air 


is frequently, though incorrectly, termed 
the middle aisle, and the lateral divisions 
side aisles. Sometimes incorrectly written 
fale, See figure showing ground plan of a 
cathedral under CATHEDRAL. 





Aisle, Salisbury Cathedral, 


Aisled (iid), a. Furnished with aisles A 
church which in its breadth is divided into 
three or five parta is sometimes called a 
three or five alaled church. 

Ait (at), a. (Another form of ¢ an islet.) 
A small island in a river or lake. ‘Fog up 
the river, where it flows among green aits 
and meadows.’ Dickens. 

Aitchbone (ich’bén), ». Edgebone (which 


see) 
H-piece (ach’pés), n. That 


—— genes, 
| part of a plonger-lift in which the clack or 





fill up, obstruct, ; 





valve of a pump of any description is fixed. 
See PUMP. 

Aith 62 n, Oath. [Scotch] 

Aitiology (I-tl-ol’o-ji},n. (Gr. attia, a conse, 
and logos, a — — The doctrine of 
efficient, aa opposed to final, canses. 

Aits (itz), n. ta [Reotch.} 

Aiver, Aver (a’vér), n [Norm. and 0.E, 
from L. i 
um, wealth, from Fr. avoir, lL. Aadbere, to 
have.) A work-horse, [Scotch.] 

Aix-beds (as’bedz), » pl In geol. thick 
fresh-water tert strata, occurring near 
Aix, in Provence, in France, consisting of 
calcareous maris,calcareo-siliceons grits and 

psum, and full of fossil fishes, insecta,and 


anta. 
Aizie (sz'h, mn. [A. Sax. yeelo, yela, a spark, 
A hot cinder; an ember. 


an ember.) 

[Seotch. ] 

Aizoon (4-zd‘on), m. [L. aizoen, from Gr. 
aeizion, ever-living—aci, ever, aye, and 
aéon, Iiving.] A genus of prostrate herba- 


ceous plants, nat. order Ficoides, and con- | 


taining about twenty species natives of sub- 

tropical regions They are 74 tenavious 

of life, <A. canariense and A. Aispanicum 
abound in soda. 

Ajar (a-jir’), adv, [In 0.E. also achar and 
onchar, lit. on the turn, from prefix a, on, 
at, and jer or char, A, Sax, cerre, a turn, 
seen also in char or chare, charwoman.] On 
the turn; neither quite open nor shut; partly 
opened; anid of a door. 

ee (a-jé’), adv, (Prefix a, on, at, and jee or 


¢, to move, to move to one side.) Awry; off © 
right line; obliquely; wrong. [Scotch.] ; 


His brain was a wee afer, but he was a braw 
preacher for a’ that. Ste if. 4 


Aj a-ji'ga), mn A genus of planta, nat. 
oder — containing about fifty spe- 
cies of annual or perennial herbs occurring 
in the temperate regions of the Old World. 
Four of the species are British, inhabiting 
pastures chiefly. «A. reptans is the com- 


mon bugle. 
The Brazilian generic 


Ajuru (a-f’ry), x. 
name for parrot. 
Ajust,t «¢. To adjust; to apply. Chaneer. 


utage (a’jit-af), a. [Fr. ajowtage, some- Ala 
4s gS ad from ajouter, Pate ged this | 





Fiite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pla; 


L. averia, horses, cattle, pl. of averi- | 











ALABASTRINE 





from L.L. adjuxtare, to apply, tit, or fix to 
—L. ad, to, and jurta, nigh} A sortof tube 
fitted to the aperture of a vessel through 
which water fs played. 
ak’bér),n. A red powder thrown on 
the clothes and person at Hindu festivals 
Alze t (ak), n. and v. Same as Ache. 


His Umbe must aly with daily toll opprest. Prior 


| Akee (a-ké’), n, The fruit of Blighia aapide, 


nat. order Sapindacer, a native of Guinea, 
whence it was carried by Captain Bligh tw 
Jamaica in 1798, and thence disseminated 
over the West Indies and South America. 
It is much esteemed asa fruit. The plant 
ig a tree 30 or 40 feet high; the leaves some- 





Akoe Fruit. 


what resemble those of the ash; the flowers 
are emall and white; the fruit is oblong, 
ribbed, of a reddish-orange colour, and con- 
tains several e seeds partly imbeddel 
in a white, succulent, and slightly acid aril, 
which is the part eaten, and is very grate- 
ful to the palate. 

Akehorn,t . Acorn. Chaweer. 

Akele,t c.f. (Prefixa, and dele, A.Sax célen, 
to cool.) Tocool Chaucer. 

Aker-stalff (A’kér-staf),n. [Aker =acre,fleld } 
In agri. an instrument for clearing the ooul · 
ter of the plough. 

Aketon (ak'ton), nm. The acton (which see). 

Akimbo (s-kim’b5), a. [Prefix a, on, and 
kimbo(which see).) Arched; crooked. The 
arms are grimbo when the hands are on the 
hipsand the elbows arched outwards. ‘ With 
one arm akimbo,” Irving. 

Akin (a-kin’), a. or adv. [Prefix a, of, and 
kin. Kin.) 1. Related by blood: used 
of persons; * the two families are near 
akin.—2. Allied by nature; partaking of the 
same properties; as, envy and jealous: y are 
near akin. ‘ Pity’s akin to love.’ Sow 

Aknee (a-né’), ade. On the knee. [Rare] 

adnee they fell before the prince. Sowphey. 

Akrokeraunian (ak’te-ke-rp"ni-an),a. Same 
as Acroceraunian, ‘The vast dkrokertu- 
nian walls.” Tennyson, 

Al,ta.ade.n, AIL 

Ala (a’la), ». pl. Alm (#71é). [(L., a wing] 
1. In bot. one of the two side petals of a 
papilionaceous blossom, or the membranous 
expansion of an organ, as of a fruit, seed, 
stem, &c. Soe Wine.—2. In anat, a term 
applied to many parta; as, ala awris, the 
upper and outer part of the external ear; 
. nasi, the lateral cartilages af the nose, 

ic. 
{al-a-ban’din), n. —— 
glance or biende. It is a sulphide of man- 


wanese, 

Alabarches (al-a-biir’kéz), n. In ancient 
times, the chief magis' of the Jews in 
Alexandria, whose duty lay chiefly in raising 
and paying taxes. Written also Arabarches. 

Alabaster (al’a-bas-tér), n. [L. alabaster, 
from Gr. alabastros, from Alabastron, a vil- 
im in t where there were quarries of 
this mineral) 1. A marble-like mineral of 
which there are two well-known varieties— 
the gypseous and the calcareous. The former 
is a crystalline granular variety of suiphate 
of calcium or gypsum (CaSe,2H,0) It ts 
of various colours, as yellow, red, and J 
but is most esteemed when pure white. 
Being soft it can be formed by the lathe or 
knife into small works of art, as vases, sta- 
tuettes, &c. For this — the snow- 
white, fine-grained variety found near Flo- 
rence is especially used. Calearcous ala- 
baster is a varicty of carbonate of lime 
occurring as a stalactite or stalagmite fp 
caverns of limestone rocks. —2 A vessel for 
holding odoriferous liquors or ointments, 
originally so called because made of alabas- 
ter, but the name was applied also to similar 
vessels of other materials, as gold. 

Alabaster (al‘a-bas-tér), a. Made of ala- 
baster, or resembling it. ‘An alabaster 
column.’ Addison, 

(al-a-bas'tri-an), a. Pertaining 
to or like alabaster, 

bastrine (al-a-bas’trin), a. Of, or per- 

taining to, or resembling alabaster.—Ala- 





néte, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 





oll, pound; ii, Sc. abune; §, Sc, fey. 


ALABASTRITE 








bastrine 
to a col 
after being coloured with 
rendered permeable to 
shows the colour in the collodion itself. 


te (al-a-bastrit) m. (1. alabas- 


trites, alabaster. See ALABASTER. 
name sometimes given to alabaster, 


— vase, box, or other vessel —— of 


varnlah, and thus 


| 


—— Ay Alereedt rer Wi 


Aabastron (al-a-bas’tron), a Same as 


— ‘al-a-bas‘trus), n (LL, from | 
alabaster. name giver toa Rlower-bud. 


trim. 
—— a form of 


on expressive of sorrow, 
finch eae 
Alackaday (a-lak’a-da), interj. [Alas-the- 
day! on Well-a-day!) An exclamation 
uttered to regret orsorrow. Written 
alao alads tho-dey. {Obsolescent. ] 


A of — S 
— « « pray you 


Alacrify (a-lak'ri-f}), «.¢. [L. alacer, — 

cheerful, pw Ba to make.} To make 
cheerful; to rouse to action; to excite, 

Alacrious (a-lak’ri-us), a. Cheerful; lively. 

“Twere well if we were a little more alecriour and 

exact im the performance of the duty,  AManemrona, 

Alacriously (a-lak’ri-ns-li), adv, Chee 

Alacriousness (a-lak’ri- on n . 
ness. ‘To — some life, some alacrious- 
neas into Hammond. 


advanced with a 


t have not that adecrity of spirits 
Nog cheer of mind that | was wont to have, SAad, 


mer? — eu Wihas of ae ae 


rodent of the family 

or erbeas. 
Andinist ( a-lad’in-ist), mn, [From Aladdis 
a learned vine under Mohammed IL anc 
—— A free-thinker among the Mo- 
) (Fr. 


—S the que, A-la-gre } on arch, a name 


—— the varieties of —— 
used for running freizea, borders, &. 


Dele 


Aa greeque. 
“troqusatiy seen in ancient Roman pave- 


to meet —— — 





Kameda (a- wo =: n. [Sp.] A public 

walk planted with 
A-la-mi-! 312153 ra), n. (4, la, mi, re, 
on the musical scale.) In neusic, the 


uname of the note A in the acute and super- 
acute hexachords of Guido Aretino's system 


of notation, 

Alamodality (al’a-mé-dal'l-ti), n. Confor- 
mity to the tae mode or fashion of 
the times. \ 


Alamode (i- (Fr. @ la mode, 
after the fashion. } Accaritng to the fashion 
or prevailing mode: sometimes used as an 

—— as, alamocde beef-chops." Mae · 


Alamode — n A thin glossy silk 


for hoods, scarfs, 
A-la-mort wis ort {Fr., to, at, or 
after the manner of . formed on ‘the 


ne — or a corruption of ail 

The corresponding phrase all alive 

es, probability to the latter tion. 

— In a half-dead or way 
ressed ; melancholy. 


— ——— 


What makes some sick and others a-da- mere, 
Alandt ‘a-land’), ade. [Prefix a, at Sor ea, 
-]) Ator on land. 


TON nd mid ocean ef the re and, 


Aland,t Alaun, . alano.] A (Rind ‘of 
mastilf chieay a hod £ unting the boar. 
Around his char there wenten white a/awns 
Tweety and mo, as gret as an were 
To husten at the leon or the Chawecer. 
Alane (a-lan’), adr. Alone. (Scotch. } 
(al’ant), nm, [See ALAND.] In her. a 
mastiff dog with short ears. 


| whieh 
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in photog. th Alantin, Alantine (a-lan’tin), n. (G. alant, 
——8 in the names given 1 — . - th 


elecam } An laceous or starchy 
substanosobtained som elecampane; inulin 
which see), 








Alarum (a-lir’um), n. [A corruption of 

alarm.) 1. A watchword — signal indicat- 

ing danger or the nearness of an enemy. 
Strike alaruen, drams, Saak. 


@lar), a. IL ala, a oh ene] Pertaining 2 Any loud noise or disturbance. ‘Though 


to or having Ls tall or 
L. Given largely. — 
€ 


Alge inhabi ts vr . dl Darts | 

genus , inhabi e colder 

of the Atlantic and tg the old 

membranous frond is from 3 to 20 om fest eee 

and has a thick midrib. <A. esculenta is 

—— called badderlocks, henware, or 
musing, The nutritious midrib, stripped 

of the membranes on each side, is eaten. 

See BADDERLOCKS, 

Alarm, (alarm), » IFr. alarme, alarm, 
m It. allarme,=L. ad arma, to arms. 

The Dem, farw ae G. lirm, noise, are from 

the same source.) 1. A summons to arma, 

as on the —— an enemy; anysound. 


Maria Ck a-li’ri-a), n. 


*—* or information intended to give 
notice ‘So an 
pt hes ge * Joel ii. 1.— 
2. A hostile atta ———— a broil; a dis- 
turbance. 


Remove your siege from my unyielding heart; 
To love's alarnes it will ——ã—— gate. Shak. 


Crowds of rivals for thy mother’s charms 
Thy palace Gill with insults and a/a. Page, 
2 Asudden —* or penis suspense excited 
y¥ An appre ion of danger; apprehension; 
terror; as, there is nothing in his — to 
cause alarin,—4, A mechanical contrivance, 
in the character of a clock or watch, for 
—— ry ! 
nh, = & In ne to So or 
— Of fear agitating th 
a ‘ear e 
ly arising from * 
or others dear to us; ter. 


some supposed super- 
a certain amount of astonishment, caused 
t, terror, consternation, 
— 
with apprehension of 
n —— 
me, or when fear alarma." 
an enemy, fire, &c. alarm- 
which can be so set as to 
Alarmed (o-larmd), 

An auto- 
which notice is given when the pressure of 
steam 

a-lirm'’gun) nn. A fired as 
Santino * Ae 
apprehension; as, on the fifth day alarming 
to excite apprehension. 
Alarmist (a-lirmyist), n. One that excites 


natural appearance for instance; consterna- 
tion, overwhelming fear accompanied with 
by —— both terrible and unex 
2*8* Baa ealy savelysing the mental — 
§ =. 
m, disquiet, ‘disquietude. 
a-liirm’), v.t. 1. To call to arms for 
defence; to give notice of danger; to rouse 
to vigilance and exertions for safety.—2. To 
disturb with terror; to fill with 
the prospect of evil. wae 
Alarm-bell (a-liirm bel), . Tick "bell that 
gives notice of danger, as np of 
“ont Rog ga 
bells or watch-bella.’ 
-clock (a-lirm’klok), m A clock 
loudly at a 
particular hour, to wake from sleep or ex- 
cite attention. 
a. Indicating alarm; 
as, an alarme 
Alarm -ga' gauge (a n. 
matic contrivance a as -engine by 
becomes too high, or the water too 
low in the boiler. 
Aiawining (elarm‘ing), a. Calculated to 
a-lirm’ a. 
rouse alarm; of aa nature as to excite 
ptoms ap 
Mesmingty Peiirm’ li), adv. In an 
alarming manner; wtih flan’ in a manner 
This mode of — te our ances- 
tors wonderfully, and i, alarmingly va vend. 
; one who is i to take alarm, and 
to and ¢ te any sort of bad 


He was frightened into a fanatical 
became one of the most extravagant 
— wretched tines, Macaulay, 

(a-lirm rage n. A place to 


ps are to repair in case of an 


Alarmn-watch (a-lirm'woch), n. A watch 
that can be so set as to strike rapidly at a 
pre-arranged hour, to awaken from sleep or 
rouse attention. 

You shall have a 
there may be cause, 


farmists of 


alarm. teatch, which, as 
awake ven. 
Sir T. Herbert. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; 
Vou L 


&, go; 


j, job; 6, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then: th, thin; 


| 





| 





news, ar n 
y 
and 


w, wig; wh, whig; 


patience and mine to endure 
alarums.’ Shak. 

egy ge To rouse to a sense 
—— as by sounding an alarm; to 


it pase 
—— lou 


red murder 
—— dl ty his —2** the wolf 
‘* pie wutehh, hee with his stealth — 
———— like a ghost. 
Alarum-bell (s-lir'um-bel), n. — as 
Alarm-dell, Stat 


“ing the wi a. Eh ale, vine) 1, Relat- 
dinsects. ‘The 
—— —— “Wollaston, —2. In 
anat, anes ob weep hay 
Alas (a: ple aaj (Fr. Adlas, O.¥r, alas, 
ha laa, fas; Pr. ailas, fem. ai lassa; It. 
—— — and , weary, unfor- 
te, from L. laasus, weary. ] An excla- 


mation expressive of sorrow, grief, 
concern, or apprehension of evil: 
writers sometimes followed by, VA day or while; 
as, alas the day, alas the wh See ALACK: 
ADAY. 
fas the day! I never gave him cause. Saad. 
For pale and wan he was (edas tie whilel) Spenser, 
Alasmodon (a-las’mé-don), n. A genus of 
bivalve molluscs, the river pearl-museels of 
North America, 
Alatet fat (alae), ade. [Prefix a, of, and late] 
tely. 


Pity: 


ates yee eles frosts —_ did nip, 
now a fre. Greene, 
tated, Ai Alate (i'lit-ed, i a. (L.ala,a 
; alatus, winged.) having 
membranous expansions uke Spe- 


arp! (a) in bot, — 5— to oes and 
talks when the rg aye — 
*  Ioultadnaiy expanded to leaf-like bor- 
ders (5) In applied to shells having 
an expanded lip. 
A latere (a lat’ér-6). [L.) From the side; 
from beside a person: used in the phrase 
Legate a latere. See under LEGATE. 
Alstern, Alaternus (al‘a-térn, al-a-tér’nus), 
A species of Rhamnus or buckthorn often 
Plante in nae town gardens; Rhamnus 
Alaternus. See RHAMNUS, 
Alauda (o-le'da), n. Thegenus —— — 
e lark belongs, containing 
et ag ed pit paren op tee so 
everywhere for their vigh- 


Leica 
and 


ints estan 

RE. 
The lark are some- 
times classed as a 
sub-family (Alau- 
(Fring of —* — 


— 


hs 
Uae, white (wes- 


tis, garment, 
stood) ] A rr ne 
vestment worn ly 
Roman Catholic 
priests while officl- 
ating in the more 
~ solemn functionsof 
f. the divine office. It 
- is a long robe of 
white linen reach- 
ing to the feet, 
bound round the 
— acincture, 
more 
closely to the body — surplice, In 
front at the foot, ————— or aed A 
work, of a form usually aquare or oblo 
attached, and at the —— several en 
Pape m8 f the al ab, It a are called 
¢ apparels of the was 
the common dress of ecclesiastics. 
Eek riest adorn’d was in a surplice whit 





doan'd thelr a/4s and —— * 
Fain 

Albacore —— n. 5 * Pe. 
albacor, , from Ar. 
bakr, a you ‘camel, a "young cow or heifer, 
and the al} Aname given to sev- 
eral fishes of the — or mackerel kind, 

to the Pacific EE anny (Thynnus 
ig Written also 


(albaaiee) . ine Arabian 
—— —— — * meno Laat = 
e great which extraord! 
were anciently ascribed. 


zh, azure.—-See KEY. 
5 


ALBATA 





Albata (al-ba’ta), n. [L. albus, white.} An 
alloy consisting of a combination of nickel, 
zine, tin, and copper. often with antimony 
and silver, unl in various proportions. 
It is a white metal, resembling silver in ap- 
pearance, and is made into spoons, forks, 
teapots, &c, Called also British Plate and 
German-silver. 

He was not the genuine article, but a sabstitute, a 
kind of avtata. G. A. Sala, 
Albatros, Albatross (al’ba-tros), n. (Fr. 
athatros, in Flacourt and Dampier algatros, 
a corruption of Sp. Pg. alectraz, originally 
a pelican, but also applied to other aquatic 
birds, Marcel Devic (in supplement to 
Littré'’s Dictionary) takes aleatraz to be 
equivalent to Pg aleatruz (Ar. al-gddds 


the backet of a noria or water-wheel, this 


term being applied to the pelican for the 
same reason that the Araba call it saga 
or water-carrier, from being supposed to 
carry water to its young ones in the pouch 
below its bill.) An aquatic natatorinl 
bird, family Procellariads, of which the 
wandering albatros (Diomedea extilana) is 





* 
am 


Wandering Albatross (Disenndes exnfans). 


the best known species. The bill is straight; 
the upper mandible crooked at the point, 
and the lower one truncated; the nostrils 
are oval, open and little prominent, and 
placed on the aides; the wings are pennated, 
and there are three webbed toes on each 
foot. The upper part of the body is of a 
enon brown, and the belly white. It is 
tl 
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particularly uncommon), fishes, and perhapet also in- 
sect. Pop. Ency. 
Albino (al-bi'nd), n. pl. Albinos or Albi- 
noes (al-bi‘néz) [Pu., from L. albus, white. | 
A person of pale, milky complexion, with 
light hair and pink eyes. is abnormal 
condition appears to depend on an absence 
of the minute icles of colouring matter 
which ordi ly occur in the lowest and 
last deposited layers of the epidermis or 
outer akin. Albinos occasionally occur 


among all races of men. The term is also | 


applied to animals characterized by the 
same peculiarity in physical constitution. 
See ALBINISM. 


i Albion (al’bi-on), x. (Celt. albain—alb, alp, 


e largest sea-bird known, some measuring | 


ae feet from tip to tip of their expanded 
wings) They abound at the Cape of Good 
Hope and in Behring’s Straits, and have 


been known to accompany ships for whole | 


days without ever resting on the waves. 
From this habit it ts regarded with feelings 
of attachment and superstitious awe by 
sailors, it being reckoned unlucky to kill 
one. Coleridge has availed himself of this 
feeling in his ‘Ancient Mariner.’ 
Albe,! Albee,t adr. Albeit. Spenser. 
Albett (al-bé‘it), conj. [A compound of the 
old ai in the sense of though, be, and #, and 
equivalent to be it so; comp. Chaucer's ‘al 
speke he," ‘al have [;" he alao waes the fuller 
form ‘al be it so that.") Be it so; admit all 
that; although; notwithstanding. 
Whereas ye say, The Lord saith it, a/dert I have 
not spoken. Ezek. xiii. 12, 
Aibett 30 masked, I speak the truth. Tetnyson. 


Alberta (al-bé’ri-a), n. IL albus, white.) In | 


fer, a shield without ornament or armorial 
bearings, so called from being white. 

Albert, Albert-chain (iil'bért, al’bért-chan), 
nm. (After the Prince Consort, Albert.) A 
short chain attaching the watch to a wailat- 
coat button-hole, whore it is secured by a 
bar or hook. 

Albescent (al-bes’ent), a. [L. albesco, to 

row white, an incept from allus, white. } 

ming white or rather whitish; moder- 
ately white; of a pale, hoary aspect. 

Albicore (al’bé-kir), n. Same as Albacore. 

Albification (al’bi-f-kA"shon), n. IL altus, 
white, and facio, to make.] The act or pro- 

cess of making white. Chaweer. 

Albigensea, Albigeois (al-bi-jens‘ez, al-hé- 
zhwa), nm pl. A party of reformers who 
separated from the Church of Rome in the 
twelfth century, and were ruthlessly perse- 
cuted; so called from Albigeois, a small ter- 
ritory round Albt, a town of Languedoc ip 
France, where they resided. 

Albin (ar'bin), n. (L. albus, white.) A min- 
eral of an opaque white colour, regarded as 
a variety of Bohemian po orgy 

Albi Albinoiam (al’bin-izm, al-bi’nd- 
izmi),n. The state or condition of an albino; 
leucopathy. 

The peculiarity of alhin dros or lewcopathy Is always 
born with the individual, and may occur among men 
of any ar. Nor is it confined to the human race, 
having been observed alec in horses, rabbits, rate. 
mice, &e., birds (white crows amd blackbirds are not 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; = mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 


height, cliff, and bdn, white; a name given 
to the island presumably from the white 
cliffs of the south coast, the first object seen 
by the early immigrants. Grimm — 
alb, aip, a height, as related to alb (L. a ), 
white, as indicating the whitenéss of snow- 
clad summits] Ananclent name of Britain, 
gradually restricted to Scotland; still fre- 
quently used in poetry as equivalent to 


itain. 

Albite (al'bit), ». (L. albus, white.) Tetrar- 
topriamatic felapar; soda felapar. A name 
given to felspar whose alkali is soda instead 
of potash. Albite forms a constituent part 
of the stone rocks in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, and of Aberdeen granite. 

Alborak (al-bé’rak}, n. [Ar. al-burak, from 
ail, the article, and baraka, to flash, barkin, 
lightning, splendour.) The white mule on 
which Mohammed is said to have journeyed 
from the temple of Jerusalem to heaven. 

Albuginea (al-bi-jin’é-a), n, [See ALBv- 
GINEOUS) In anat. the white fibrous coating 
of the eye; the white; also, a tongh Abrous 

Po of the — — *4 

bugineous (al· bũ· ns· us) a. IVT. albu- 
— from Lalbugo albugrads, whiteness, 
rom alius, white] Pertaining to or re- 
sembling the white of the eye or of an egg. — 
Albugineous humour, the aqueous humour 
of the eye. —A lbugineous tunic, the external 
covering of the eyeball, the albuginea. 
Albuginous (al-bi'jin-us),a. Same as Albu- 
Ange waive pe gee albus, white 
~bil'gd), nm. , from albus, w 1s 
The disease of the eye, otherwise called 
Leucoma (which see), 

Album (al’bum), ». IL, from alius, white.) 
lL. In Rom. antig. a white tablet, on which 
the names of public officers and aleo public 
transactions were written down,-—-2 A book 
originally blank, in which may be inserted 
an phsof celebrated persons or favour- 
ite pieces of 3* prose, generally con- 
tributed b: en 3. A blank book with 
ornamental binding for preserving photo- 
grephic views, cartes de visite, &c.—4, In 

zo, white or silver money paid as rent. 

Albumen (al-bi’men), n (L, from albue, 
white.) In physiol. a substance eo named 
from the Latin for the white of an eg, in 
which it abounds in its purest natural state, 
serving as the type of the protein compounds 
or the nitrogenous class of food etuffe. It 





is a proximate principle, entering largely 


into the com 


ition of the animal and | 


vegetable finids and solida, is coagulable by | 


heat at and above 160°, and is composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, nitro: 
with a little sulphur. It abounds in the 
serum of the blood, the vitreous and crystal- 
Nne humours of the eye, the flaid of dropay, 
the substance called congulable lymph, 4 
nutritive matters, the juice of flesh, &c, The 
blood contains about 7 per cent. of albumen. 
It is the starting-point of all the tissues. 
Vegetable albumen exists in 
most vegetable juices and 
many seeds, and has the same 
composition and properties as 
animal. Albumen is used to 
clarify syrupy liquors, and to 
fix colours Tinting. In 
cookery white of eggs is em- 
ployed for clarifying, but in 
large operations like sugar-re- Albomen—Sec- 
fining the serum of Blood is thon of a grain 
used. With lime it forms a of Wheat. 
cement to mend broken ware. 

In bof. the name is applied to the farina- 
ceous matter which surrounds the embryo. 
It constitutes the meat of the cocea-nut, the 
flour or meal of cereals, the roasted part of 





coffee, &e. Albumen exists elther aa soluble | ; ‘ 
| Aleedinidse (al-s4-din'i-16), a. 


or as insoluble albumen. The former variety 
is converted into the latter by the action 


of heat. 
Albumenize (al-bi'men-iz), #4 pret. & pp. 





tuhe, tuh, ball; 


0, and oxygen, | 











ALCEDINIDE 


— 


albumenized; ppr. allwmenizing. To con- 

vert into albumen; to cover or imp ate 

with — as paper with the white of 

an egg for photographic purposrs. 

Album Grecum (album ‘kum),n. The 
dung of dogs, wolves, hymwnas, &c., which, 

from anyecure the air, becomes white like 

chalk. It was formerly used as a medicine, 

and is still used by tanners to soften leather. 

al-bi'min-in}, nm QOonin; the 





substance the cells inclosing the white 
of birds’ eggs. It contains no nitrogen, and 
dissolves in caustic potash. 
Albuminoid (al-béi‘'min-oid), a. II. albw. 


men, and Gr. eidos, resemblance.) Like al- 
bumen. 

Albuminoid (al-bi'min-old), n. A substance 
resembling albumen. Same as Proted 
(whieh sce). 

Albuminose, Albuminous (al-bi‘min-da, 
al bmi}, a 1. Pertaining to or having 
the properties of albumen.—2. In bot. ap- 
plied to plants whose seeds have a store of 
albumen, as all kinds of grain, palma, &-. 

Albuminousness(al-ba'min-us-nes), x. The 
state of being albuminous. 

Albuminuria (al-bi'mi-ni’ri-a), n IL al 
bumen, and Gr, owron, urine.} In med. a 

nular disease of the cortical part of the 
ney, which gives occasion to the secre- 
tion of urine that contains albumen. 

Alburn (al’bérn), mn. Same as Alburnwm, 

al’bérn) a [L. alburnus, from 
albus, white] A name sometimes given to 
the fish more commonly called the Bleak. 

Alburnitas (al-bérni-tas), n. A disease iu 

trees, in which the 

wood remains like al- 
burnum. 






Alburnous (al-bér’ 
nus), a. Rel: toal- 

eé burnum, 
Alburnum = (al-bér’- 


nom), [L alburniune, 
sapwood, from albus, 
“t white.) The white and 
« softer partof the wood 
of exogenous plants be· 
tween the inner bark 
and the heart-wowl 
It is frequently called 
Sapicood, and is gradu- 
ally transformed inte heart-wood or dura- 
men. 
Albyn (al’bin), ». [See ALBION.} Another 
form of Albion; especially restricted to the 
Highlands of Scotland. 


Weep, A/tyn! to death and captivity led. 


Camptell, 
Alca(al’ka), ». [L., from Norse. See ACK.) 
A genus of short-winged sea-birds, the auks. 
See AUK. 
Alcads (al’ks-Jé), n. pl. Same as Alcide. 
Alcahest (al’ka-hest), n. Same as Alka- 


aa, Alburnum of sip- 
wood. #4, Heart-wead. 
¢, Pith, @@, Bark, 


hest. 

Alcaic (al-kiv'tk), a. IL alemicws.] Pertain- 
ing to Alewus, a | a row of Mitylene, in 
Lesbos, who tlourished about the close of 
the seventh and beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c.---Aleaie verse, See next article. 

Alcaic apg Pn A variety of verse used 
in Greek and Latin poetry, a0 called from 
Alcewus, the inventor; also, a line written in 
this measure. It consists of five feet, a 
spondee or iamlbus, an inmbus, a long syl- 
lable, and two dactyla . 

Alcaid (al-kad’}), n. [Sp. and Pg. aleaide, 
a governor—Ar, al, the, and qifd, chief, 
governor, kdda, to lead.} In Spain, Portu- 
gal, &c., a commander of a fortress; the 

chief civil magistrate of a town or city; also, 


a jailer. 

Alcalde (il-kil'da}, m. [Sp., from Ar. al- 
adi, the judge, from gada, to judge.) A 
panish magistrate or judge, 

Alcali. Same as Alkali (which see). 

Alcanna (a!-kan‘na), n. [Sp., from Ar. al- 
hinnd, henna.) Same as Henna. 

Alcarraza (al-ko-ri’‘va; 8p. pron. &l-kii-rii’- 
thi), n. (Sp., from Ar. al-Rurrdz, an earthen 
vessel} A vease] made of a species of por- 
ous pottery manufactured in Spain for the 
purpose of cooling water. 

Alcagar (al-ki’zir, Sp. pron. &l-kii'thir), n 
(Sp., a castle, a fort, a quarter-deck, from 
the Arabic.) A fortress: applied also to 
the royal palaces in Spain, even when not 
fortified. 

In the anclent aveasar of the Moors he foural a 
stately residence. Presecf. 

. A family of 

fissirostral inseseorial birds, the kingfishers, 

typical genus Alvedo, Called also Halcy- 
onider. 





oil, pound; i, 8c, abune; $, Sc. fey. 





‘ALCEDO 





Alcedo (al-s®/d5), n. 
kingfisher, 
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IL aleeds, aleyon, a | 


. See HaLcyon.) The kingtisher; | 


a genua of birds, family Alcedinidm. 
KINGFISHER, 


Sec 


Aloes (al‘s@s), mn. [(L. alces, Gr. alké, an elk.) | 


A genus of animals of the Cervidwe or deer 
family, characterized 
neck, thick and brittle hair, a mane on 
throat, and by having a tuft of hair above 
ara ddle of the metatarsal bones of the 
mel⸗ 
and bits Russia, Poland, Sweden, and 
Norway, but pertteularty the north of North 
America. 


See ELK. 
Alchemic, Alchemical (al-kem’ik, al-kem’- 
tk-al), a Relating to « produced by al- 


chemy. 
(al-kem‘ik-al-li), ade. In the 
manner of alchemy. 
Lally would prove it alcAenvically.  Carnden, 


Alchemilla (al-ké-mil'‘la), a. [Arabic name 
al-kemelyeh, it being supposed to have won- 
derful alchemic properties.) A genus of 

lante, —* order Rosacem ; lady’s-mantle. 
ey are herbs, with lobed leaves and small 
— or green flowers. See LapY's-MAN- 


Alchemist (aYkem-ist}), n. One who prac- 
Uses alchemy, 


Yoo are an alchemdef; make gold of that. Stet. 


Alchemistic, Alchemistical (al-kem-ist'ik, 
al-kerm-ist'ik-al), a. Relating to or practis- 
ing alchemy. 


{al’kem-iz), vt. To change by 
alchemy; to transmute, as metals, Lovelace 


[Rare. ] 

(al’ke-ml, al’ki-mi), 1. 
{Ar. al, the, and Aimia, chemistry. See 
CHEMISTRY.| 1.¢ Chemistry. (‘ Alchemy was 
never at any time anything different from 
chemistry.’ Liebig. —— from the fact that 
the early chemists were often deficient in 
their theoretical views, and pursned in their 
experiments delusive ends, such as the dis- 
covery of the losopher’s stone, which, 
being mixed with the t metals, was to | 
transmute them into gold, to bea panacea or 
universal remedy for diseases, and an alka- 
hest or universal solvent, it came to mean, 
specifically—2 The doctrines and practice 
of those who dabbled in such arts. —3 For- 
merly, a mixed metal neetl for utensile. It 
was a modification of brass; so called be- 
cause believed to have been originally 
formed by the art of alchemy: used . 
tively by gees for a trumpet. 


ur speedy cherubisns 
Pot to their poet the sounding a‘chywe 


Wit 
Ajehymic, Alchymical (al-kim’ik, al- — 
ry ) @ Same as Alchemic, Alchem- 


(al-kim'tk-al-li), adv. Same 
aa A ue 5 
1 ~ dee (al’kim-tst), nm. Same ae Alchem- 


Alchymiatle, Alchymistical (al-kim-ist’ik, 
al-kim-ist‘ik-al), a. Same as Alchemistic, 
Alchemistical. 


Same as Alchemy. 
i. (LL. ales, an auk. 
family, a family of 
natatorial sea-birds, distinguished bya long- 
ish bill, mostly curved toward the tip, wings 
short, tail short and graduated, hind toe 


stnall or absent, comprehending the sab- | Alco! 


——— Alcinw (auks proper), Spheniscine 
penguins), and vies tou Hemota). 

al-si'né), mn. pl. The auks, a sub- 

fam natatorial sea-birds,family Alcidm, 
ished by a shorter bill than in the 

pen na and guillemota, compressed and 
keeled above and below, by having 

the tip of the upper mandible hooked, 
and by narrow nostrils Wings moderate, 
first quill largest. The hind toe is absent. 


by short and thick | 


; the elk. It is the size of a horse, | 





It comprehends the genera Alca or auks | 


proper, and Fratercula or puffins. 
Alemanian (alk-mi‘ni-an}, a. IL alema- 
nianus.] Pertaining to Aleman, a Greek 
lyric poet of the seventh century BC, cele- 
brated for his amorous verses.—Alemanian | 
vere (Alemanianum metrum), in a 


t 


verse coneisting of two dactyls and two | 
a. 


applied by orientala to the eyes, On ac- 
count of the fineness of this powder the 
name is said to have been transferred to 
anything very fine or purified, as rectified 
spirita) (C,H,0.) A 78 forming the 
intoxicating principle of all vinous amd 
spirituous liquors. It is formed by the fer- 
mentation of aqueous sugar solutions, and 
by the destructive distillation of o 
bodies, as coal. 
by causing water (H,0) to combine chemi- 
eally with olefiant gas (C, AL), the method 
adopted _ to thake the ak my with strong 
—— — , and afterwards to dilute the 
mixture with water and distil. Havin 
been first procured from wine, the name o 
spirit af wine is given to the strongest alco- 
holie found la commerce, containing about 
90° per cent. of pure alcohal, Absolute or 
pure alcohol is a transparent fluid, of a 
pleasant spirituous smell and burning taste; 
ap. gr. O793 at OOF. It has never beet 
frozen, but it becomes viscid at very low 
temperatures, It is very inflammable, and 
mixes with water in 
solvent of all bodies which are rich in hy- 
drogen, as organic 6, resins, and oils, 
and as soch mutch used in chemical opera- 
tions, and for the preparation of druggists’ 
tinctures; and is a powerful stimulant and 
antiseptic, Jt is employed in filling ther- 
mometers for low temperatures. By volume 
85 parta of alcohol and 45 of water, or 402 
— by weight of alcohol and 50°8 of water, 
‘orm proof spirit. Under-proof and over- 
progf aro the designations of weaker or 


It has also been — | 


freon, is al 


stronger solutiona Alcohol, mixed with : 


various proportions of water, essential oils, 
sugar,and extracts, forme the different kinds 
of alcoholic drinks known as ardent «pirite, 
wine, beer, &e, Spirits, aa whisky, brandy, 
&e., contain 40 to $0 per cent. of absolu’ 
alcohol: wines, from 17 to 7 or 8; strong ale 
and porter, 6 to 3; and small beer, 1 per 


cent. Alcohol is also the general name | 


given toa series of chemical compounds, all 
of which are constituted almilarly, 

. Aleoholate (al’ké-hol-it), » A salt in which 
alcobol appears to replace the water of crys- 
tallization. 

Alcoholic ‘(al- ké- men Pertaining to 

alcohol, or partaking of its qualities. 


——— (al-ké-bol'ik), n. An alcoholic 
quid. 
' Alcoholism (al’k6-hol-izm), 1, The condi- 


tion of habitual drunkards, whose tissuce 
are saturated — spirita. Called also 
Chronic Alteohol: 

' Aleoholization mor -ké-hol‘iz-A” shon), a, 

1. The act of rectifying spirit till it is wholly 
deprived of impurities.,—2.? The act of re- 
ducing a substance to an impalpable pow- 
der. Joknseon, 

Alcoholize (al’ké-hol-iz), vf. 1. To convert 
inte aleohol, to reetify spirit till it is wholly 
purified. $i To ae see to an impalpable 
powder, 

——— — (al-kd-hol'mé-tér), n. Same 
as Ale weeter. 

Alcoholometer, Alcohometer (al'ké-hol- 
on‘et-ér, al’ ké-homet-ér), n. [Alcohel, and 
Gr. metron, measure.) An instrument for 
determining the quantity of pure alcohol in 

ony Uguid. with a scale nated so as to 
indicate the percentage, either by weight 


or volume. 
holometri Alcohometrical (al’- 
ké-ho-lo-met"rik-al, al'ké-ho-met’rlk-al), a. 
Relating to the alcoholometer ; as, alcoho- 

lometrical tables, 
e fal’ k6-hol- 


Alcoholometry, Alcoom: 
om”et-rl, al’ké-om"et-ri), n. © process of 


estimating the percentage of pure or abso- 
lute alcohol in a spirituous liquid 

Alcoometer (al-ké-om'et-¢r), ». (Fr. aleo- 
ometre.} Same as Aleoholometer (which 


see) 

Alcoran (al’ké-ran or al’ké-ran) See Ko- 
RAN and ALKORAN. 

Aleoranic (al-ké-ran‘ik or al-ké-ran’ik), a, 
et to the Alcoran or Mohammedan- 


| Aloorantsh (al-ké-ran‘ish or al-ké-rgn‘tsh), 
a, Belonging to the Koran or Alcoran, or | 

> Mohammedanism. 

octors.’ Sir 7. Herbert. 


Alco (al’k5), m A amall variety of dog with — (al-ké-ran‘ist or al-ké-ran‘ist), . 


a small bead and targe pendulous ears, 
found wild in Mexico and Peru, and now 
domesticated. 

Alcoate, Aloohate (al’ko-iit, al’ko-hat), n. 
Same as Aleohola 

Alcohol (ako bol), —E (Sp. Pe. aleohol— Ar. 
al, 


ch, Se. loch; 


ch, chain; C. #0; 


J, job; 


the, and koAd, a fine powder of antimony | 


A strict adherent to the letter of the Koran 
or Alcoran. 

{al’kdv)}, mn. (Sp. alcoda, Fr, alcore... 
Ar, al, the, and kAwhbdch, an alcove, a little 
chamber.] A recess; especially, (a) a wide 
and 1) in a room, usually separated 
from it 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing: 


TH, then; th, thin; 


| Alde 


y a screen of columns, by a balua- 


ALDEBARAN 





trade, or by draperies, and intended for the 
reception of a bed of state or seats, and often 
having Its floor raised above that of the 





Alcove. 


room. More rarely, (>) a lateral recess fn a 
library for the reception of books, (c) An 
arched or covered seat ina garden. (d) Any 
natural recesa, as a recess iu a ve or 
wood, a emall bay, a place nearly inclosed 
by rocks, hills, an ‘the like. (Chiefly poeti- 
On mossy banks, bencath the citron grore, 
The youthful wand'rers found a wild afcowe, 
Falconer. 

Alcyon (al’si-on), ». An old or er ac 
name of the kingfisher, Same as 
(which see). 

Alcyonaria (al’si-o-ndri-a), n. pl [See 
ALCTONIUM.] An order of actinozoan corals, 
distinguished by six or elght broad leaf-like 
tentacles, arranged round the mouth like 
the rays of a star-fish (whence their alter- 
native name Asteroida) They inhabit a 

lypidom, and consist of a feshy external 
yer, supported on a calcareous axis s- 
ereted from the onter gurface of the animal, 
and embrace the organ-pipe corals, the Al- 
eyonida or dead-men's fingers, the Gorgun- 





Alcyonaria. 
1, Sea-fan (Gorponta Aatciium). 2, Sen-pen (Pen- 


nafuta fhocphorea). 3, Cornudaria rugéne, 
ide or sea-fans, and the sea-pens. Some 
species very much resemble sponges; others 
are like fans, feathers, &c. Technically they 
are called Sclerobasic Zoantharia. 
Alcyonic (al-si-on'ik), a. Pertaining to the 
Alcyonidse (which see). 
Alcyonids, Alcyonese (al-si-on'i-dé, al-si- 
on'é-6), n pl. [See ALoYoNIUM.} A family 
of asteroid pol , somewhat resembling 
the sponges. A ium digitatum, called 
variously, from its occasional form, dead. 
man's hand or cow's papa, is the type. They 
are found in all seas and at various depths. 


| Aleyonite (al’si-on-it), m. A fossil alcyonium: 


one of the spongiferous fossila common in 

the chalk formation. 
2* (al·si· ꝙni·um).n. [L.alewonitm, 
alkyonion, @ neion, & £01 = 80 
Salted from its Sonate, to the Halcyon's 
nest. See HALCYON.) A genus of asteroid 
2 or Actinozoa, belonging to the 


1 
‘Some Alcoranish | ‘amily Alcyonida (which sec). 


Alcyonoid (al’si-on-oid), n. A member of 
the family Aleyonidm or Alcyonea. Written 
also Haleyonoid. 

baran (al-leb'ir-an), ». [Ar name, 

from al, the, debanin, coming behind: so 

called, it is sald, because it comes behind 

the remarkable group of the Pleiades} A 

star of the first magnitude in the constel- 

lation Taurus. Vulgarly called the Bulls 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Key. 


ALDEHYDE 





Eye. It is the niet star in the group of | 
1% 


five called the Hyad 


Aldehyde, 
syllable of aleok 
of dehydrogenatus, deprived of hyd im. 
LA — — colourless liquid (C,H,0) 

roduced by the oxidation of pure alcohol. 

t is alcohol minus two atoms of hydrogen. 
It has a suffoeating odour, and is so vola- 
tile that it boils by the warmth of the hand. 
When exposed to air or oxygen It becomes 
entirely converted into acetic acid or vine- 
gar, by the addition of one atom of oxygen. 
Called alan Acetic Aldehyde.— 2. One of a 
clase of organic com 
between alcohola and acids, derived from 
alcohol by the abstraction of two atoms of 
hydrogen, and converted into acids by the 
addition of one atom of oxygen. They are 
all liquids except one, which ts a fatty solid. 
They are call 
aldehydes, 

Aldehydic (al-dé-hid'ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to or containing om 

Alder (gl'dér), » (0. and Prov. E. ailer, 
eller, &c.; A. Sax, wir, aler, alor, air; Ieel, 
elrir, elri, lr; N. older, elle; Sw. al; Sw. 
dial, alder; G. eller, erle; all allied to L. 
alnus, an alder, and to D. and G. else, Slay. 
olsza, oleche, an alder, The d is Inserted in 
the same way as in alder for aller, old genit. 
pl. of ail, See next art and E.pgr, the 
tree.] The popular name of plants of the 
genus Alnus, nat. order Betulacesw. A. glu- 
tinosa is the common alder, usually growing 
in moist land. The wood of the alder has 


{al’dé-hid), n. (Al, first 


* — 





Alder (tinue gintinera). 


the quality of long endurance under water. 
It is chiefly used for hurdle-wood and the 
mantfacture of charcoal. See ALNUs, — 
Berry-bearing or biack alder, the alder- 
buckthorn, or RAamnus Frangula. Red 
alder, the name given at the Cape of Good 
Hope to Cunonia capensia. ite alder, 
the North American name for Clithra aini- 


ol ia. 
Aaer. * Allert (al’dér, al’ér),a. The ancient 
genitive plural of all; in A. Sax. eal, genit. 
|. eaira,alra. It was also written Alther. 
t was formeriy prefixed to adjectives in the 
superlative; as, alder-irst, first of all; alder- 
beat, best of all; alder-liefest or alder-lievest, 
tlearest of all, It is largely used by Chaucer. 
“You, mine aldertiefest sovereign.’ Shak. 
Asnorwe when the day began to spring, 
Up rose our hoste, and was our — cok. Chaucer. 


Alder-buckthorn (al‘dér-lmk-thorn), nA 
British plant of the genus Rhamnus, nat. 
order Rhamnacem, the It. Frangula. 
ashrab 3 to 10 feet high, and grows in woods 
and thickets. See RHAMNTS. 

Alderman (al’dér-man), n. pl. Aldermen 
(al’dér-men) IA Sax. alderman, caldorman 
—¢aldor, an elder, from eald, old, and man.) 
1. Among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, a per- 
son of rank or dignity, a prince, a nobleman. 
It waa originall used as a name of ity 
unconnected with office, but In later times 
the title had a more specific sense, and was 
ne to the members of the Anglo-Saxon 
nobility next in rank to the king, and at 
the head of the government of the shires 
or other districts as well aa of cities and 
boroughs,—2 In present usage, a magistrate 
or officer of a town corporate, next in rank 
helow the mayor, possessing a certain jadi- 


cial authority a4 well as municipal adminis- | 


trative powers. The number of aldermen 
ia different in different cities, but by 6 and 
6 Will. IV. Lxxvi. they must be one-third of 
the councillora. The corresponding title in 
Scotland is dailie.—3. Half-a-crown: a mean · 


ing explained by Brewer as containing an | 


allusion to the fact that an alderman isa 
sort of half-king. ([Slang.]—4 A turkey. 
(Slang. }--An alderman in chains, a turkey 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Tt is | 


benzoic, acetic, butyric, &e., | 





pine, pin: 


unds, intermediate | 
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hung with sausages. (Slang.)—Alderman’s 
ce, a slow stately pace, equivalent to the 
ench pas d’abld 


and dehyd, the first two | Aldermancy (gl'dér-man-si), n. The office of 


an alderman. 

Aldermanic(al'dér-man’ik), 4. Relating toor 
becoming an alderman. 

Aldermanity (ql'dér-man‘i-ti), a. L. Alder- 
men collectively; the body of aldermen. 
B. Jonson.—2. The dignity or qualities of an 


alderman, 
(al’dér-man-lik), @. Like an 
alderman, 


Aldermaniy (al’dér-man-li), a. Pertaining to 
or like an alderman. 


(al’dér-man-ri), a. The office or 
uality of an alderman, 
(al'dér-man-ship), n, The 
condition of an alderman, Fadyan, 
Aldern (al'dérn), a. Made of alder. 
Then alder boats first plowed the ocean. Afay. 
Aldine (al'din), a. A term applied to those 
editions, chiefly of the ¢ 8, which pro- 
ceeded from the press of Aldus Manutiua, 
of Venice, and his family, from 1490 to 1597. 
The distinguishing mark is an anchor en- 
twined with a dolphin, generally with the 
* motto sudacit ef alsit (he has sweated and 
frozen, that is, he has endured all extremes 
ofhardship). The tert has been also applied 
to certain editions of English works. 
A tar in the neck of the Lior. 


and Icel. 6, ale. In the O. Icel. of is used of 
any intoxicating drink, and Wedgwood de- 
rives it from a root meaning to drink, seen in 
Gael of, to drink.) 1 A liquor made from an 
infusion of malt hy fermentation. It is of 
different sorts, chiefly pale and brown, the 
first made from malt slightly dried, the 
second from malt more consi bly dried 
or roasted, It is usually made with barley, 
but sometimes with wheat, rye, millets, 
oats, &c. Pate ale is made with the palest 
hops, and the fermenting temperature is 
kept below 72 to prevent the formation of 
acetic acid.—2 A merry meeting in English 
country places, so called from the Nquor 
drunk. ‘At wakes and ales.’ B. Jonson. 
3.t An ale-house, 

©, Tom, that we were now at Putney, at the afe 
there. Thom, Lord Crmmeil, 
—Medicated ales are thoee which are pre- 
pared for medicinal purposes by an infusion 
of herbs during fermentation. 


Aleak (a-lék’), ade. In a Jeaking state. 
Alea’ al'é-a-to-ri), a. II. alea, a die, 
chance.) Depending on a contingent event. 


—Aleatory 





contract, in law, an agreement of | 


which the conditionsdepend onan uncertain | 


event.—Alea sale, a sale the completion 
of which depends on the happening of some 
uncertain event. 

Aleavement t (a-lév'ment), a. Alleviation. 

Yet this & some alervement to my sorrow. 
Sotrmen and Ferteda, 15979. 

Ale-bench (Al’bensh), n. A bench in or before 
an ale-house. ‘Sit on their ale-bench with 
their cups and cans." Sir John Oldcastle. 

Ale-berry (ilbe-ri), n. A beverage formerly 
made by boiling ale with spice, sugar, and 
sops of bread. 

Ale-brewer (il’bri-ér), ». One whose ocen- 
pation is to brew ale, 

Al (al-e-kam-pan’), n. A kind of 
coarse sweetment. See ELECAMPANE, 2. 

Ale-conner (al’kon-ér), n.  [Ale, and con, to 
know orsee.} Orlginally,an officerappointed 
to aseay ale and beer, and to take care that 
they were good and wholesome, and sold at a 
o price. The duty of the ale-conners of 

ndon now is to inapect the measures naed 

in public-houses, to provent frauds in selling 


liqvers. Four of these are chosen annually | 


by the liverymen, in common hall, on mid- 
summer's day. 

Ale-cost (4l’kost), n. Costmary, a plant 
samita ris) put into ale to give 
aromatic flavour. See CoaTMARY, 

Alector(a-lck’tér), n. (Gr. alektér,acock.] A 
genus of gallinaceous birds, commonly called 
curassows, family Cracida. —— — 
to the New World, and somewhat resemble 
turkeys. See CURASSOW. 

Alectoria (a-lek-té‘ri-a), n. [Gr. alektor, a 
cock.) 1. Cock-stone; a peculiar stone, sup- 
posed to be sometimes found in the stomach 
or liver of an aged cock or capon. Many 


t an 


—* 





virtues were attributed to it, but these, as | 


well as the origin of the stone, are imaginary. 
2. Agenusoflichens A. jubdata, orrock halr, 
grows on trees and rocks, and affords food 
for the reindeer during deep snow. 


nite, not, move; tibe, tub, byll: 


' Alemannic (al-¢-man’ik), a. 


ALEMBROTH 





Alectoromachy,' Alectryomachy? (a-lek’- 
tér-om'"a-ki,a-lek'tri-om'a-ki),m. (Gr alektir, 


a cock, and maché, a fight] Cock-fighting. 
Alectryomancy, Alectoromancy (3-Iek 
tri-6-man-ai, a-lek’té-ré-man-si), n. (Gr. 
alektryon, a cock, and mandteia, divination } 
An ancient practice of foretelling evente by 
meansofaceck. The letters of the alphabet 
were traced on the groundysand a grain of 
corn placed on each; a cock wae then per- 
mitted to pick up the grains, and the letters 
under the grains selected, being formed into 
words, were su to foretell the event. 
Ale-draper t+ (al'dri-pér), a A humorous 
name for a keeper of an alo-house; one 
who sells ale: probably from the ancient 
custom of measuring ale by the yard. Bee 
ALB-YARD., 
I get mee a wife; with ber a little money; when we 
are married, secke a house we noust; no other occuga- 
tion have | but to be an adedrager, Henry Chetile, 


Alee (a-1&), ade, [Prefix a, on or at, and lee, 
See LEE] Natt. on tho side opposite to 
that on which the wind strikes: opposite of 
a-weather. The helm of a ship is alee when 

yrosed close to the lee-side.— Hard alee, or 
uff alee, an order to put the helm to the 
lee-alde.—Helm's alee, that is, the Aelm is 
alee, a notice given as an order to the sea- 
men to cause the head-aails to shake in the 
wind with a view to bring the ship about. 

Ale-fed (4l'fedl), p. anda, Nourished with 


ale. ‘The growth of his ale.fed corps” 
meee 
(a-left’), adv. [Prefix a, on, and left.) 


On or to the left. Southey, [Rare.] 
Al’8-gér), n. [Ale, and eager,Fr. aigre, 
sour.) Sour ale; vinegar made ofale. [Rare.} 
For not, after comsideration, can you ascertain what 
liquor it is you are imbibing; whether... Hawkio's 
entire, of, perhaps, some great brewer's penny- 
swipes, or even aiegar. Cariyée. 
Alege,t Alegge,t v.t (See ALLAY.} To allay, 
to alleviate; to soothe ; to assuage. 
The jezene time now nigheth fast 
Thar 


aiegee this bitter blast. Spenser. 
Alegeaunce,t ». [Sce ALEGE.] Allevia- 
tion. Chaucer, 


u * 
+ (al’é-jér), a. IF allégre, L. alacris, 
sprightly.) Gay; cheerfal; sprightly. 

Coffee, the root and leaf betle, and tobacco . . . 
do al concense the splrits and make then: strong and 
aleger. Bacon. 

Ale-gill (Al'jil), a. [See Gru.) A kind of 
medicated liquor from the infusion of 
ground-ivy in malt liquar. 

Al  cal'glas), na. A glass from which 
ale is dru 


Ale-hoof(al' haf), x. [D. eilvof, ivy.) Ground- 
ivy (Nepeta Glechoma) The word assumed 
this form because its leaves were used in 
making ale before the use of hops. 

Ale-house (al’hous),n. A house where ale is 
retailed. 

The redicoats Glied all the afe-Aon ses of Westminster 
and the Strand. Macaniay 


Aleig,+ », (Fr. alize.) The lote-tree, Chaw- 


cer, 
Ale-knight t (Al’nit), 2 A pot-companion. 
Come, 3 you brave wights, that are dubbed ale· 

ah, MWS. so 

‘nee smal sof mickle might. Hits Recreations 
{L. Alemenni, 
from two German words signifying all men. 
Comp. Fr. Alemagne, Germany.) Belonging 
to the Alemanni, a military confederacy of 
several German tribes who to appear 
on the Lower and Middle Maine about the 


beginning of the third century. 

Alemannio(al-é-mnan‘ik), n. The language of 
the Alemanni, or ancient people of Germany 

Alembdar (a-lem‘dir), » In Turkey, an 
officer who bears the green standard of 
oe when the sultan appears in 
public. 

Alembic (a-lembik), m. [L.L. alembicuwm ; 
Sp. alambique—Ar.al,the,ambik,an alembic, 
from Gr, ambix, ambikos.a cup, a beaker, the 

cap of a still.] A chemical 

vesse) formerly used in dis- 
tillation, usually made of 
glass or copper. The bot- 
tom part, containin 
liquor to be distilled, was 
called the matress or ewetrr- 
bit; the w part, which 
received and condensed the 
volatile ucts, wascalled 
the Aead or capital, the beak 
of which was fitted to the 
neck of a receiver. The 
head was more properly 
the alemiic. It is now 
superseded by the retort and worm-stiiL 

Alembroth (a-lem‘broth), 2 (Chal, lit. 





Alembic, 


oll, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; 9, Be. fey. 
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key of art.] The salt of wisdom of the al- 
chemists; a double chloride of mercury and 
from which the old white pre- 


ammonia, 
cipitate of mercury is made, Although | 


— it was formerly used as a stimu- 


— lit-soh lis), mn A kind of 
— 3 ——— — 


thread ; treads, ma of reheat, stron it, — * — 
t 9* ic 
= most €: ce, strongest, * 
a 
receives its name from Alengon, the chief 
town of the ent of the Orne. Called 


lengon Point. 
t (a-length’), ade. [Prefix a, on, at, 
and jength.) At full length; along; stretched 


at full 
(s-lep'i-<dét),a (Gr. a, priv., and 
fe; 22 Not having scales; as, an 


Alepidote ( (a-lep'l-dd — 52— n. Any fish whose 
ioe not covered Carpi al sr Al pet), * 

17 1 n. 
— seg! ale- waa some- 


times a to the Ms 
= pot) m A pot OF & mug for hold- 


A clean cloth was spread before him, with knife, 
fork, and specs, salt-cellar, pepper-box, tests and 


pewter —— 
Pertaining to 


Fer ad a *—*2* — or its in- 
Aeppine B vt nae n A native or in- 


Alert (a-lért), a. (Fr. alerte, alert, and (as 
noun) alarm or notice of danger, —— 
ailerte, and a ferte, borrowed from 
allerta, on the alert, lit. on or to the By 
nence, from ail’, to the, and erta, an accli- 
vity, adj. erto, erect, from L. sremee, Pe. ot of 


erigo, erectum, to * 1, Acti 
lance; watehful ; 
He was always ader¢, . . to * —* of friendship. 


Graves. 


2 Moving with — brisk; Thimble. “An 


alert young fellow.’ ‘Addison. —SYN, Vigi- 
—— . heedful, brisk, nimble, active, 
is 


qui 

ten ye position of vigilance; 
Alert guard : — in the phrase on or 

a panne ‘cpalnet surprise oF at look- 

out; or danger. 

The teadinews of —- the alert." Dickens, 

— (a-lért n. The state or qaa- 

lity of being alert: | kness; nimbleness ; 
2 Tet Addison. 

+ Ale-shott (al'skot, — n. 
[Ale, and seot, or ita corrupted fo: 
the quota of a tavern-bill, See Scor.} A 
reckoning to be paid for ale. 

Ale-ailver a Gr all-vée), n, A duty anciently 
paid to the ‘or of London by the 
sellers of ale within city. 

Gl’stak), n. A stake having a 
garland or bush of twigs at the top of it, set 
y asign before an ale-house, also 

—— — he his hede 
sette 
As gret as it were for —— —* CAauce 


Ale-taster (al’tast-dr) The same as Ale- 


couner (which see). 

(a-1@thi-ol'o-ji),n. (Gr. aletheia, 
truth, , diseourse.] doctrine 
of trath; the method of investigating the 

(Rare. 
The 
od truth r, ancl 
their discrimination, 1 “Alethi« 
Sir WV, Hamilton. 
Alette (alet), n [Pr.; It aletta, dim. of 





L. ala, a wing] In arch. a small wing of a 
building; a pilaster or buttress; the face of 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; 





&, 9; 


on tf deat of pote It | 








| Alexanders (al-egz-an‘dlérz), ". 


j, job; 


the pier of anareh,. extending trom the edge | 
of the open! ; but more particularly that 
portion betw. xt the edge of the opening 
and the pillar or pilaster which is used to 
decorate the arch. 

Aleurites (s-li-ri’téz), mn. (Gr. aleurites, 
wheaten bread, from aleuron, wheaten flour 
—the plants being covered with a mealy 
substance.) A genus of plants, nat. order 
Euphorbiacem. The only species, A, triloba 
foe eandle-berry tree), a tree 30 to 40 feet 

is a native of the Moluccas and some 

a the Pacific islands, and is cultivated in 
tropical countries for its nuts, which abound 
in ofl, and when dried are used by the 
Polynesian islanders as a substitute for 
can whence they are called candle-nuts, 
or -berries. 

Aleuromancy (a-li’ro-man-si), n. [Gr. alen- 
ron, meal, and manteia, divination.) A kind 
of divination by meal, practised by the an- 
cienta, 

Aleurometer («- ap ‘e-tér), n. (Gr. alew- 
ron, Wheaten flour, and metron, measure. | 
An instrument invented bad Boland for 
indicating the bread-making qualities of 
wheaten flour. ——— 
the expansion of the gluten contained in a 
wer 3 uantity of four when freed of its 

h by pulverization and repeated wash- 

—* with water. 

Ale-vat (Al’vat), mn. A vat in which ale is 
fermented, 

Any 't Git), %. Halloo; howling; lamen- 

cm 


nm. 
Yet did she not lament with loud — 
As women wont. 
Ale-washed — *— Ty 04 — 
in 2 * Ale-washed wits. 
wife (al'wif), x. pl. Ale-wives (Al'wivz’. 
A woinan who keeps an ale-house. 

Perhaps he will sragees apd hector, and threaten 
to beat and — an afe-wife. Swi. 
Alewife (al = 2 Alewives (Al'wivz). 
te mi the Indian name of the fish. } 
A North American fresh-water flah tom losa 
nts), 8 to 10 inches long, resemb! 


shad, and taken in large numbers wie 
that fish. 
The Eng- 


lish name of a genusof umbelliferons planta, 
—— um (which see), Called also Alis- 


Maxandrian (al ~ege-an'dri-an), a. Pertain- 
ing to Alexandria: often applied as an attri- 
bute to, or used as a noun for, one who 
fessed or tanght in connection with A 
andria, in Egypt.—Alezandrian Coden a 
important manuscript of the Scriptures, rt 
the British Museum, written on parchment 
in uncial characters. Ite probable date is 
the fifth < sixth century. — Alexandrian 

ry. © collection of books of 
the ancient wor , founded by Ptolemy Soter 
at Alexandria, in t, and said to have 
contained 700,000 volumes of the literature 
of Rome, Greece, and Egypt. Supposed to 
have been ultimately destroyed by fanatic 
Arabs A.D. 641. 

Alexandrine (al-egz-an‘drin), n. 1. A kind 
of verse consisting of twelve syllablea in 

— —* or in a of — * 

in rnate cou * and proper! 

—— the pause orbresk a the end of the 

ird foot: so called — —— in 

French on ber Reps of easel the ** 

ne Pang es are gen composed in 

Alexandrines. The last line of the follow- 

ing extract is an example. 

A needless A/exnmd rine ends the song 

— like a wounded make —— doags ne its slow —— 

ong. 

2 —— ancient medica! Dre. 

parations, ly a garlic r in- 

vented by an ——— yaician of the name 


of Alexander. ison. 
Alexandrite (al-egz-an'drit), » [After 
Alexander I, ae ed ** 
_ —— found in the mica-slate of 


Alexipharmacal} (s- wa = a. 
Same as — Dean Pie 


f warding 
; acting as a remedy.—2. Havin 
the power of warding off the effects of a J 
son; acting as an — antidotal. 

Some antidotal quali have, since not onl: 


the bene in the heart, oka doer is wen 
Pharmice, T. Browne. 


Alexipharmic (a-lek’ si- —* LA 
medicine; a 1 aa ** 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 





TH, then; th, thin; 


Finding his sire every day less, he was at hast 
terrified, and called for help upon the sages of phy- 
sic: they filled his apartments with a/ertpAermicr, 
restoratives, and virtues. olen sot. 


2 An antidote to —— or Infection. 


EAL a-lek‘si-ter"Ik, a- 
lek‘si-ter"ik-al), a. — alexd, to ward off, 


and delatérion, pol- 
son.) Resisting poi- 
son; obviating the 
éffects of venom. 

Alexiteric (a-lek’si- 
ter"ik), n A medi- 
cine to realst the ef- 
fects of poison or the 
bite of Yenomous ani- 
mals, 


Ale-yard (al’yiird), ». 

very elo —* 
of dri 

glass and measure * 
ale formerly sed. 
There were half- 
yards and quarter- 
* * pinta and 
- pints respec: 
tively. A‘ tricky‘ ale- 
agin was also used, 
which the narrow 
end opened into a 
small globe, so con- 
trived that, in the 





1, Ale-yard, 
a, Tricky Ale-yard, 


process of dral the ale ae out on 
the drinker’s face with a sp 

‘al'fa, ‘nf gras, a, 
North African name —E oa — — 


and its fibre, one of the varieties of esparto, 
Alfet (al'fet), n [LL alfetum, from A. Sax. 
elfet, a pot to boil in—el, fire, and fat, a 
vat.) A vessel of boiling water into which 
an accused person plunged his arm as a test 

of —— —— or it. 
fresco (il fres’ko), a. (It) In the open 

air; cool. 


(al’ga), n, IL] A sea-weed; one of the 


Algx (al, wt, A nat, order of erypto- 
gamic or 48 af plants found for the 
most part in the sea and water, com- 
— sea-weeds. The higher forms have 


leaf-like ex — — and they 
are wa aon attached to the ton ks by roota 


which, however, do 8 take fo food from the 
rocks. The stem is most frequently absent, 
and the plant consists of the foliar expansion 





t, Dietrote elie a, 5 6, Vertical view 
ofa sere. & Vertical sect of a cores. 


&, Plecantiusn coerinese: , Tetraspore. Sti- 
chidium, A, Branchlet wih f-, * 


of one or more cella. They are nourished 
thro their whole surface by the medium 
in w they live. The species vary in 
size from the microscopic diatoms to bay 4 
whose trunks exceed those of forest trees, 
and whose fronds rival the leaves of the 
= mg They are entirely com ot cel- 
ular tissue, and many are edible and nutri- 
tious, aa carrageen or Lrish-moss, dulse, &c. 
pe fodine, and bromine are products of 
species. The Algw are also valuable 

= manure. 


algn (algal), n. One of the Algw (which 


gal), a. Of or pertaining to the 
| Sr the nature of the A 
9 pte deoats nm. [Ar. 1. The 
ise rote. name of a tree, Ceratonia Siliqua, 
See CERATONIA.—2. The name in Panama 
for the tree Hymenaa Courbaril. See Hy- 
MENA. 


Algaroth t. al’ th 
fet name of —————— 
— of Verona.] A vio- 


and emetic white powder, 
a wien chloride of antimony is 
w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure,—See K ry. 
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dropped into water: it is a compound of 
chloride and on Gal's —— pata), ade. [AR 
Algate, Alga’ ‘gat, al gũts w. 
and (0.E. and Sc.) gate, a way; Icel. gata, 
away. See Galt, Gate) 1. Inevery —2 
tion; everywhere. [Obsolete exvept in 
Seotch form agate or a'gates.J—2. In every 


respect; altegether; entirely. [Obsolete 
and northern provincial } 
Una now he algater must forego.  Speneer, 


&¢ In any way; at all, 
Fairer than herselfe, if aught adgate 
Might fayrer be. Speseser. 
4.4 By all means; on any terms. 
And therefore would § should be a/gates slain ; 
Foe while I live his life is in suspenson. 9 Fairy, 
6.4 Notwithstanding; nevertheless. 


A maner latin corrupt was hir he, 
But adpates ther-tyy was she onde, 
Chancer. 


bra (al'je-bra), n. [Sp. algebra, Fr. 

ebre, from Ar. al-gabr or at-jabr, the 
patting together of broken things, reduction 
of fractions to whole numbers, from Ar. ga- 
beara or jabara to bind together, to consoli- 
date; the full name of the science in Arabic 
is al-gebr we-al-mugdbalah, (the science 
of) red 


ction (or connection) and compari- · 
son.] That branch of mathematical analy- | 


sis in which signs are employed to denote 
arithmetical operations, and lettera are 
made to represent numbers and ee 
a kind of universal arithmetic, It takes an 
unknown quantity sought as if granted; 
and, by means of one or more quantities 
gm. proceeds till the — supposed 
——— ny by — * a feet quan- 
t which it is equa 
for, explaining the foundations and rena’ J 
gating the rules of the more difficult parts 
of arithmetic; and by means of its symbols 
it affords directions for coraputation often 
more concise, and sometimes more perspica- 
ous, than any which rules expressed in ordi- 
nary language can convey, It is divided 
into two branchea—the first treating of 
equations involving unknown quantities 
having a determinate value; the other, 
called diophanting, or indeterminate analy- 
siz, treating of quantities having no fixed 
value, but d in some degree on 
assumption. This science was of orienta) 
discovery; but whether among the Arabians 
or Indians is uncertain. (al-je-bratk, al-} 
Algebraic, Algebraical (al-je- » al-je- 
—— Pertaining to algebra; con- 
taining an operation of algebra, or deduced 
from such operation. — Algebraic curve, a 
ii whose intercepted diameters bear 
—*3. the same p: rtion to their reapec- 
tive ordinates,—Aly ic equation, an equa- 
tion of which the terms contain only alge- 
braic quantities. — Algebraic geometry, & 
name given to the application of algebra to 
the solution of geometrical problems. —-Alge- 
braie signa, certain signs or charactors used 
in algebraical and mathematical operations, 
to denote the relations of numbers, = 
tudes, and quantities; aa, (=) equal to, (+) 
lus, (—) molnus, (x) multiplied by, &c. 
IGN, 


Algebraically (al-je-bri‘ik-al-li), ade. By 
algebrale process. 
Algebraist (al-je-bri‘lat), ». One who is 


versed in the science of algebra. 
Algebraize (al-je-bri‘iz), rt To _—— 
by algebra; to reduce to algebraic form. 
(al-jé'ri-an), m An inhabitant of 
the French province of Algeria, 
erian ag achat « Yertalning to 
Algeria or ite inhabitants, 

Algerine 91435 nm. LA native or in- 
hubltanut of Algiers, in Africa —2. Hence, 
from the people of Algiers being much ad- 
ilieted to piracy, a pirate. 


Algerine al-je-rén’),a, Of or pertaining to 
Algiers, or ie inbatitants. . sed 
a IL. algidus, cold.) Cold. 


Algid (al’jid 

—Algid cule in med. Asiatic cholera, 
from diminution of temperature being one 
of its 5* —— ee dl, at'iid-nee) 
Algidi ess (al-jid'i-ti, al’jid-nes), 
n. The state of being algid; chilliness; 
coldness, 

c 


cold, Ss Jacio, to make.) fuel 
i (al’gol [Ar. al-ghdl, that is, the 
woul, er Medusa} A bright star, 2 
rsei, cal also § Medusm, remarkable 
na being a ‘variable’ star, changlog from 
the second or third magnitude to the fifth 
in 2 days 20 hours 50 minutea. . 
Algology (al-gol’o-ji), n IL alga, a sea- 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 











al-jifik), a. [L. algificws — algus, | 
cold, | 


pine, pin; 


| weed, and Gr. logos, discourse.) A discourse 


or treatise on algm or sea-weeds; the study 
or science of algm. 


| Algor (al’gor), ». In med. an unusual cold- 


ness in the human system; rigor or chill on 


the —* of fever. (at'go-rithm, at/g6- 

A lgorism ‘ge ™, 7 
rizm), n. {Fr. aljorithme, O, Fr. algorisme, 
> algaritao, O. Sp. alguarisme— Ar. al, 
the, and a noun formed from Gr. arithmos, 
number.) The art of computing or reckon- 
ing in reference to some particular subject, 
or insome particular way; as, the algorithm 
of numbers; the algorithm of the differential 
figose (al’gte), 1 ‘ gus 

o6e a. IL algoens, from a 
cold} Id in a high degree. Bailey. 
(al’gus), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling the algw or sea-weeds; abounding 
with sea- 

Algrim} (al’grim), n. (See ALGoRITHM. The 
etymology given in the extract below is 
eurious.| An ancient name for arithmetic. 

The name of this craft is in Latin e/perdrnns, ant 
in English efgremt: and ia bs named of adger, that ts 
to say, craft, and rises, that is, noonbre; and for 
this “Mille it is called craft of pounbringe. Of¢ ATS. 


Alguazil (iil-gwa-zél"), n. [Pe. alguaeil, al- 
vacil, alvazil, 5* Sp. ft, , from Ar. 
al wazir, the virier.}) Jn Spain, an inferior 


officer of justice; a constable, 
The corregitor . . . has sent this aigrasi? te ap- 
prehend you —— 
See ALMUG, 

Alhagi (al-ha'ji), mn. [Ar., the camel's-thorn.} 
A genus of minosm, suib-order Papilion- 
acem, contal several species, inhabiting 
southern Asia and western Africa A, Ca- 
melorum is the true camel's-thorn. The 
leaves and branches of A. Mavrortem, an 
eve shrub in Persia and Bokhara, 
exude manna in hot weather, which, when 
it hardena, is obtained by merely shaking 
the branches. This sweet secretion of the 
Persian amd Bokharan plant is much prized 
by the Sy as food for cattle, camels 


seen an fond of it. a beak 
Alham bresque (Al-tim-brii’ik, 
alam break)” a. [The Alhambra (from Ar. 


al, the, and aAmar, fem. hamra, red; lit. the 
red house) is a Moorish palace and fortress 
near Granada, in Spain, ——— Moham- 
med L. of Granada, about 1253, a resent- 
ing the finest existing specimen of Moorish 
or Arabesque architecture.) Of or pertaining 
to the Alhambra; built or decorated after 
the fanciful manner of the Alhambra. The 
atyle of the Alhambra is remarkable for the 
élaborate complexity and variety of ita de- 
tails, in which al) animal forms are omitted, 


and vegetable or floral ones so far modified 
na to distantly resemble nature. See Ana- 
BESQUE. 


Alhenna (al-hen’na), n. Henna (which see). 
Aliaceous (al-i-i'shus) @ Same as Alli- 


aceou, 

Alias (f'li-as), ade. [L., elaewhere, other- 
wise.] At another me; in another place; 
in other circumstances; otherwise: a word 
ueed in judicial proceedings to connect the 
different names by which a person is called 
who attempts to conceal his true name and 
pass under a fictitious one: thus, Simson 
alias Smith, means a person calling himeelf 
at one time or one place Smith, at another 


Simson. 

Alias (A'll-as), n. pl. Aliages (i'li-as-ez), 
1. In law, formerly a second writ, or execu- 
tion, Issued when the first has failed to en- 
foree the judgment.—2 An assumed name; 
another name. 


An author was forced to assume 
aliases and new disguises. 


Alfbi (al'i-bD, ade. 

at another place. 

The prisoner had Httle te say in his defence; he 
endeavoured to prove himself aiiti, = Arbuthwot, 

Alibi (a!'l-bi), ». In law, a plen, allegation, 
or defence which avers that the accused 
was in another place at the time of the 
commission of the offence. 

Aliblet ea a. [L. alibilis, from ala, to 
nourish.) 1. Nutritive,~2 That may be 
nourished. 

Alicant (al-i-kan’'ta, al‘i-kant), n. 
{From Alicante, a town in Valentia, Spain, 
where it js made.) A strong, sweet, dark- 
coloured 8 wine; also known as Vino 


tinto. 
Alidade (al’i-diid), n. ie alidada, athi- 
dada, from Ar. al-uldada, } e movable arm 


week new 
acai y. 


[L.] In law, elsewhere; 


of a graduated instrument, as a quadrant, | 


néte, not, mbve; tibe, tub, byl; 





astrolabe, or theodolite, carrying sights or 
a telescope, by which an angle is measured 
from a base-line observed throngh the sta- 
tionary or level line of sights. 

Alien (fl'yen) @. (L. ahenus, alien, from 
aliug, another. The same root a in 
E. else (which see)]} 1. Not belonging to' the 
same country, land, or government, or to 
the citizens orsubjects 31 > is, 
alien subjects; alien property.—2 
different in nature; estranged; foreign; ad- 
verse; hostile. 

They encouraged persosa and principles, afin 
from our religion and goverument, im order to 
strengthen thea faction. Sw? 
—Alien water, any stream of water carried 
across an irrigated field or meadow, bat 
which is not employed in the process of 
irrigation. 

Alien (al’yen), ». 1. A foreigner; one born 
in or belonging to another country; one 
who Is not a denizen, or entitled to the pri- 
vileges of a citizen. In France, a child boro 
of residents who are not eltizens is an alien. 
In Great Britain, the children of aliens born 
in that country are —, natural born 


subjects, and the children of British subjects 
owing allegiance to the crown of England, 
thongh born in other countries, are natural 


subjecta, and entitled to the privileges of 
resident citizens. · A . *Who 
ean not have been altogether an alien from 
the researches of your lordship.’ Landor. 


[ Rare. } 
Alien (al'yen), &f. 1. To tranafer or convey, 
as title or property, to another. 

If the son afte lands, and then repurchase them 
again in fee, the rules of descents are to be observed, 
as if he were the original purchaser, Ser Ad. Mode. 
2 To make averse or Indifferent; to turn 
the affections or inclinations of; to estrange. 

The prince was totally adrewed from all thoughts 
of, of inclination to, the marriage. Ciarenaon, 

Alienability (al'yen-a-bil’i-ti), m. The state 
or quality of Geer. allenable; the capacity 
of ng alienated or transferred. ‘The 
alienabdility of the domain,’ Durke. 

Alienable (il'yen-a-bl),a. Capable of being 
alienated, sold, or transferred to another; 
as, land is alienable according to the laws 
of the state. 

Alienage (il'yen-if), n. 1. The state of being 
an allen. 


Why restore estates forfeitable on account of 
atienage } Mory. 
2. The state of being alienated or transferred 
to another; alienation. 

The ces were treated In a far more harsh 


manner than the Iatian states, even in the latter 
period of thelr afterage. Brong astm, 


Alienate (al'yen-it), 1. pret, & alien- 
ated; ppr. alienating. |L. alieno, alienatum, 
to alienate, from alienwe See ALIEN, a.) 
1. To transfer or convey, as title, property, or 
other right, to another; as, to alienate lands 
or sovercignty.—2 To withdraw, as the 
affections; to make indifferent or averse, 
where love or friendship before subsisted; 
to estrange; to wean: with from before the 
secondary object. 

The nephew might afienetr as many hearts by 
trying to make England a miliary country, as the 
uncle had affewated by trying to make her a Roman 
Catholic country. Macantay. 

The recollection of his fortmer tife is a dream that 
only the more alienares him Jrom the realities of the 
Present. fs, Tayler. 

Alienate (4l’yen-at),@. [L. alienatus Seo 

the verb.}] Estranged; withdrawn; stranger 

to: with from. 


0 alternate from God, O spirit accurst! Milton. 
The Whigs were a/trsate from trath. Swf? 


Alienate? (Al'yen-dt), » A stranger; an 
alien. 


Whoscever cateth the lamb without this hoe, he 
is an alienate, Stapleter, 
Alienation (al-yen-a’shon), n. [L. alienatio.} 
The act of alienating or the state of being 
alienated: (a) in /aw, a tranefer of title, or 
& legal conveyance of property to another. 
(6) A withdrawing or estrangement, as of 
the heart or affections ‘Alienation of heart 
from the king.’ Bacon. (ce) Deprivation, or 
partial deprivation, as of mental facultics; 
wandering; derangement; insanity. * Alien- 
ation of wind." Hooker. 

Alienator (il-yen-d‘tér), ». One who allen- 
ates or transfers property. 

Aliene Lae tal et, Bamwe as Alien. 

Alienee (al-yen-6"), a. One to whom the 
title of property is transferred. ‘If the 
alienee enters and keeps possession.” Black- 
atone. 


oll, pound; fi, Sc. abune; ff, Sc. fey. 
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**7* (al'yen-izm), n. The state of being 
— very gene nthe construction ofthe 

Alienor (al'ye yen-of), nm. One who transfers 

ther, 

(Prefix a, on, and life.) 


clean instep, 


And that Ilove, — Beau. & Fi, 


a, ala, nhs 


and the muacles aasoci- 
See PrERYGOID. 


Aligaznt! | Three po a, Wine of Alicante in 
cut roe of of Al * Dekker. 
Hering a. wg ala, wing, and 


* —S — — 
See the verb Liaur in 


2 Into Might. 
it ali 


line, —— 


in 
— — 


like; A. Sax. 
—— “Seo Lie} “ilaving resem 
or similitude; ARR... out dif- 


— — their hearts afite. Pa. xxxiii, 15. 


‘owever true it may be that all a/ite have sinaed, 
tu — a, 
evien. 


Contemporary 
Alike-minded (-lik’mind-ed), a. Fe 
the same mind; like-minded. 


maintain or su ® person unable to 

support him: in refer- 

— to the mutual obligation of parenta 
and children to sa) each other. 

Aliment (al'i-ment), ». Latlimentum, nour- 

ishment—alo, to . & verbal stem seen 

also in Icel. ala, to nourish; Goth. alan, to 


grom, al tonen nourish; Gael. al, food, nur- 
} nourishes; food; nutri- 
ment; an —— feedsor adds toa sub- 
stance, or vegetable, in natural 


rrowth; specitically (Scots law), the sum paid 
to any one entitled = claim it, 
Epi a the parish. 


—— = a pauper by his 
was appointed to continue till the 
of the 

— or marriage ae — 
‘Ht ea 
su ¥ 
uality of nourishing: f ——— 
rials le is ali- 
mental; 


Alimentally — ral adv. In an ali- 
mental aly (a so a8 to serve for nourish- 


ment or food. 
mality of being eee pr at 
or Su 
— —8 = ri), @ : 
— 5* ‘a-ri), @ ually 
to aliment or fi ving. the 
notrishing; gates 


mentary — os anat. pon duct or 
intestine in an animal body, from which the 
—s portion of the food is ahsorbed 
into the the uselesa being 
earried off by it. —Alimentary debt, in p= J 
law, a debt Incurred for necessaries or main- 
tenance. — Sarna! 6 Jund,afand setapart 
by the destination of the giver for an ali- 


ment to the receiver. If not unreasonable 

py lpr Sol the receiver it is not arrest- 

Alimentation (al'il-ment-A”shon), n. 1. The 

act or power of affu: nutriment.—2. The 
state of being nourish 

(al-i-ment'iv-nes), m. In 

the cagen tte that is said to communicate 

hich arises from eating and 


dri us to take 


f and which m 
aed ——— — 


law, alſmen 
Alineation (a-lin’é-fshon), n. (L. a be oe 
from, and —— determi 


A method of determining the of the 
a intle Scheme en mee 
already noticed in 

Thus a straight 


L. ala, 

i We 
eh Wing -foote 
toes — bya membrane. 





whose toes are connected by a membrane, 


serving * a wing; sath « ter, as the bat. 
Aliquant aliquantum, 
ae) In on to a number 


en at ears — a S 
— r us an aliquant part 
16, 2 pe Ne leaving a re- 


al'l-kwot 
ee : applied t apart ofa nu —— 


Sera caer oat will measure it with- 
= — Thus 5 is an aliguot part 


Aitsander (a-li-san'dér), n. Same as Alez- 


Aish (av'ish), a. Like ale; having the qua- 
were of ole. “A sweet alish taste.’ Morti- 


Aisin, (a-liz'ma), n. [Gr. aliema, water- 
gear gt Wl J A genus of Plants belonging to 


4 i Ig 

All the species are tic; one, A, Plan- 

tago, the common wa antain, is com- 

mon in ditches in Britain. See WATER- 
PLANTAIN. 

a ye ont gt mii’sd-&),n. Anat. order 

ie plants, gro in water or 


alitrunk @’li-trangk or ali-trungk), n. 
ala, a wing, and truneus, a trunk. | - 
— * pop tt A pairs of 
which the and two r 
leg are attached. 
ve (a-liv’), a, {Prefix @ for on, and life; 
in Old Eng: it was written on live, - y 
where live, lyve is a dat. form of life.] v- 
ine Sh, i tion to dead; toon ts a 
state in wh — o} perform their 
functions ; man or t is 
—— — sie af acilam: in force or 
— unextinguished ; tindestroyed ; 
——— ; as, keep the process al 
3 of alacrity; cheertal: saprightiy: vey: | ston 


aa, the company were all 


ALE ALIMIDE 





Interested In and watchful fal after; having 


age —— — ——— ; sensitive 
aa, is sufficiently alive 
selue bem beauties of nature, but yet more alive 
* his own interests —5. Exhibiting motion 

moving bodies in great numbers; as, the 

city was all alive when the general entered. 
f all living, by way of emphasis. 

The Earl of Northumberland was the —— 
man a/fee, Clarendon 


{Alive always follows the noun which ‘tt 
ualifies.] 


gives rise to the for- 

— A resin obtained from Pis- 

— ('ka-hest, (EB unknown. ] 
universal 


The pretended t or men- 
struum of th 
— (al-ka-hest‘ik), a. Pertaining 
Alkalescency asienaf ong nen nm, [See AL- 
KALL] A 83438 become akiuine: a 


Sediaay ta tee prtoastien of oe aieall: the 


Alkalescent vik ‘ka-les’ 
mn — of an 


property animal 

substances; (4) the rty of al the 
of colori matters— 

turn litmus, reddened 


turmeric, brown; and rup af vielola and 


ne ae a or al-kal’j-fi-a- 
—— ro pet Pl alkalified or con- 
verted into an alkali. 


al’ka-li-fi or 21 3 

a ; ppr. alka . lkali, 

mT to make.} To bem or 60 con: 
an alkali; to alkalize. 

.v.i. To be- 


— al-kal'i- 
-fi or al- 
come an alkali. 

‘and F-genm (al-ka-lij'en-ns), a. [Alkali, 
and Gr. gennaéd, to generate.) Producing 


n. (Alkali, 
and Gr. metron, measure.) instrument 
for ascertaining the strength of alkalies, or 

e quan in caustic and 


which 
rht of them would neutralize. ; 
Alkalimetrical (al'ka-li- 
met’rik, al‘ka-li-met’rik-al), a. lating 
alkalime’ 


to 

al-ka-lim’ FS The finding 
of the amount of real al in an alkaline 
mixturé or liquid. This may be done by 
volumetric analysis, that is, estimating 
the amount of a standard acid solution 


it. re. 
Alkalimide (al-kal’ ** n, [Alkali and 
—, —-> h ity —A 
atoms are replaced by acid an 
—— “See ee AMINE. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; J, job; 


hh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin: 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—Sce Key, 
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Alkaline (al’ka-lin), a, “Having the ue proper 
ties of an alkali. — ‘innate — 
magnesia, baryta, stron ALI. -- 

== opr: ot —* 28 —— 

vel ent of co im 

by an alkali, or an alkaline salt, com pit mee 

= ic acid, To insure success al] 

ver soluble in water must be ab- 
cae otherwise the picture is f a Soppy. 
state of 


sta ti 
— 8* which consti- 


being alkaline; t) 
Alkalious 5* a. Having the pro- 


tutes an alkali. 
ae rig 
Aixaltzate (al’kal-iz-at or al-kal'lz- to vt, 
To make bodies alkaline. ([(Rare.) See 


ALKALIZE. 
C3 abn ‘alkalig by ——— 
—* rende ne 
with an alkali. 
alkalized; 


— —7 T ae ‘ae ne; to com: 


Munfeate the properties of an alka to; to 


(al’ka-loid), n. [From alkali, and 

= i wae, likeness.) A term —— toa 
nitrogenized compounds found in 

i ge and containing their active 
orl es, usually in combination with or- 
acids, They — end in in or ine, 
——— . aeonitine, caffeine, 
an Moat alkaloids occ occur in plants, but some 


hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 
but the greater number of artificial ones 
want the n. The only property com- 
mon to all oids is that of combining 
with acids to form salts, and some exhibit 
reaction with colours. Alka- 


an alkaline 

loids form what is termed ——— 
iu the —* it has os possible to 
— eee aeons by purely 


a, al’ka-loid), a. Relating to or con- 


Aikanet (al’ka-net), n, (Sp. 72* dim 
ar from al-hinna 


adulteration 


(al-kan’na), nm. [fAr. — 
LA genus of 4. and 
orien A nat. order oe 
closely Lithospermum 
chusa, in which latter genus it is included 
—— heey pes ‘iets paca puro te 
spermum jour nu 
which form its fruit contrasted at the base, 
and from Anchusa in not having the nuts 
excavated at the base, and in having no 
scales closing the mouth of the corolla 
sean Cen see) belongs to this genus. 
Alkarsine (al-kir’sin), n An 
polsonons liquid containing ied 
gether with oxidation products of sub- 
and formerly as Cadet's 


henna. 


ita- 
neous combustibility when — to alr. 
From this latter quality and 


— th earplag St cea aestty agen ik Pro 
employ it asa *3 
A shell filled with it would, in burst 
is said, involve a ship in fire 
the crew by ita vapour. See —— 
—— (a) £6 Sen}, n (Ar. al-kdkenj, 
a kind of resin obtained near — The 
winter-cherry, a so t called 
Physalis Alkekengi. The sear “ge gs 
closed in the enlarged red makes —— 
plant very ornamental 


of winter. The Trait ts edule — 
slightly acid taste. 


Alhenna — na, al-hen‘na), 
n Same as Henna 
ey KERMES. 
The ted compoun 
cordial, to which a fine —— ven 
by kermes. Its ingredients are said to 


—— cer, rose-water, sugar, and various of time; aa, ‘All 
fragran matters. 3 the mornynge tyde;' ‘AU in the month 
Alkohol (al’ké-hol), Same as Alcohol, of May,’ Comp. as below. In the fol- | 
Alcoholic (a-k0-holk), a. Same as Alco lowing passage | 
—— aVk6-ran or al-k6-rpn’), - (Ar, | upon Abinciech’s heed asd adr otncke Meee 
al, the, kordn, reading, from gard, Jodg. ix, 53. 
to read, to teach; the Book by way emi- all is an adverb equivalent to altogether, | 
Fite, fir, fat, fgll; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; néte, not, more; tibe, tub, byll; 


nence, as we the Bible (Gr. biblos, a 
book).} The which contains the reli- 
gious and moral code of the Mohammedans, 
and by which indeed all their transactions, 
civil, military, &c., are regulated; 
pec It was written iy Bh Mohammed, and 
considered to present the purest specimen 
of the classical Arabic, which, however, is 
different from the spoken Arabic of 
™ 


times. 
coran — ». A high 
tower on Persian b 


(al- bese *7. or al-ké-ran‘ish), 

a, Pertaining to the Koran or Alkoran, or 
al-kO-ran‘ist or al-ké-ran’‘ist), 1. 
etly etter of 


‘urks, 

ae of traditions, 
dAs Te ge Sm al, Icel. altr, 
Common to all the 
* kane is inclined to 
—— with W. oll, Armor. 
sollus, L salons, Skr. 
In this view all would 


all as 
, Gr. hetes, Osean 
saree, all, whole, 
be the same word as E. safe, from Fr. saws, 
and that from L. salvus.] 1. Every one of; 
ie sade number of, with pep tet in: 
4 OF particulars, taki en collectively; 
as, all men, ali the men, -—-2. The whole 
gen of, with reference to extent, dura- 
on amount, quality, or degree; as, all the 
wheat; all the land; jail the year: all the 
strength; in all prohability; to all appear- 
ance.—3. It was sometimes formerly 
for any. ‘Without all doubt’ (that is, with- 

out any particle of doubt). 


In ke manner shalt thou do with — and so 
shak thou do with his raiment; and with a// longs 
3 


ry of ** brother's. 

: Svea. ‘Thou art ail my child’ 
2* ee, however, may 
—— ¢ word in the extract quoted 
after ALL, adv., 3. When joined to nouns 
accompanied by ne te article or a 
possessive or demonstrative pronoun, the 
article or pronoun comes ween it and 

the noun; as, all my labour; all his 


all these n all day, all vali 
the summer, &c.,all means durl the whole, 
and the phrases are a kind of verbial ac- 


cusatives. The article Is generally omitted 
before day and night, though sometimes 
inserted as more emphatic. 

We will sing to you ali the day. Tennyson, 
{The definite article is for the most part 
omitted in Shakspere both before day and 
=o authorized version of the 


supplied before day and omitted before 
night] — as fico (or trwos) all, 
three all, six are used in 

to signify that ‘the players are equal, and 


they are used even when there are no more 


— two = = en in the 
tne, goa 
teaning (8) for 22 for all occasions in 


‘Learn now forall... I care 

= —— Shak. [Now used only in the 

re aS See For, 1) (b) For all 
¢ fact that; notwithstan : al 

— Shak. See For, 21. 

ound redundantly in the 


— — — Shad, 
See another example in extract under 
AGAZED. 
aS i ote. 8 i — completely; en- 

; er. qu as, wed; 
way Wiend be ot for anmeunent; it is all 
— Gd een 
Tn such antlaue uses (chiety ballad) he 
ce all 


thought them sixpen dear,’ all ap- 
— to retain its appropriate sense, though 


the | 





ALLAH 





while the to belongs to the verb follo 
——————— 


Gave them a chain of twelve marks weight, 

Ad as be lighted down. . Sete, 
(b)t As if. 

Tike bane cold blowes sheough wy besten bide, 

Ad as | were through the body gryde. Spenser. 
— AU but, nearly; 22* not quite; as, 
she is all but nine gears of age. — All one, 
the same thing in effect; quite the cama. 


Yet I bave the wit to think that my master i a 
a knave; but that's a// owe if he be but one 
knave. Shak. 
~All over, thorou ; entirely; as, ‘ Dom- 
—* X — 
— out [ en te, 
‘Then come these ent: Jewes ond ews 
them all out.’ Old MS. ted by Halliwell. 


Pity dp. to all that extent; as, ail the bet- 
ter; all fitter; all the sooner. See Tue. 
~All there (Slang), up to the mark; wide- 
awake; in strict fashion; first-rate. 
ant (al), mn. 1. The whole — as, all 
re not the same : that = all 
— ——— — 
of the —— The whole; the entire 
thing; aggregate; the total 
And Laban said, that thou scest is mine. 
Gen, xxxi. 43. 
3. One's whole rty; as, she has given 
her all.—And and * else, after 
an enumeration of particulars; as, the tree 
fell, nest, y and all. [This phrase does 
not necessarily imply that there is anything 
else opel a is * pe en Sy Ah a 
u of enforcement 
—— ——— and sometimes — oliter 
sentences or clauses of a negative ; 
and meaning, in the least degree, to the 
extent, under any circumstances; as, he had 
no time at all at = ; have you any 
friends at all? (the in im 
that he does not believe the person 
dressed has ‘An if this be at all’ 
* the speaker implies a doubt that 
isno truth in what he has heard) Shak. 
all comes to all, in final result.— 
All and some, (a) all and sundry, one and 


Stop your noses, readers, aff awd seme. Dryden. 


(b) roy oa 74 se: [Obsolete in both 
senses }—A all, See ALL-IN-ALL.—Allin 


the wind are a phrase impl. that the 
vessel's head is too close to wind, #0 
that the sails are shi — —— 
thing reckoned or taken 


tical than 
Se — 
words, but separated by a hyphen. 
— —* —— the free ofan a 
nt; sometimes of a noun in the objec- 
ofa noun in pap mr chee case; 


as, * - 

disgraced, all-dreaded Shak.) * 

readed by all. age map , wholly, dis 

Alla (alls). [It., dat. of the fem. art. la=¥r. 
n music, after 


@ la.) the manner of; 
the PF, of: as, alla francese, in the French 


je or manner. 
some cases it is astic,or serves F  Aph dm (al'ta-brév or AYA-bri-vi) (it) 
to add a little force to the expression. “Tp music, = a quick th time, tn 
all aloud the wind doth blow.” Shak, | which the notes 
4 Seat le deploring } 
3 rock reclined. Gay, are et 582 
—— amp | od ———— In music, 
as where the ali seems to draw atten 


te (al'le- it),n. A mineral, of a brown 
Allagite para si), m with a flat con 
ar dal i wactare, — Few opaque, 

ab (al —al, tas, end and 


Allah (al A 
—— — God.} The 


Arabic name of the Supreme Being, which, 
through the Koran, has found its way Into 


oil, pound; i, Se. albeme; 9, Sc, fey. 
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ALL-ALONG 
= * of all nations who have em- 
= —— faith. — 
—— -a-long’), ade. Throughow 
continuously; uninterruptedly; from the be- 


vinning onwards; as, [| knew that all-along 

All-amort (jil-ii-mort’), a. See A-LaA- moe, 
AMORT. 

Allanite (al‘lan-it) = [Named after Mr. 
Allan, of Edinbu h the discoverer. } 
(R,0 Si, 0,+R,0 ) An ore of the 
inetals cerium ‘and —A having a 
Per black or brownish colour. 

toic (al-lan-td‘ik), a. Pertaluing to or 
— n the allantois.—Allantoic acid, 
a white stallizable acid of animal ortgin 
found in liquor of the allantois of the 
fetal calf: formerly called Amaiotie Acid. 

Allantoid, Allantoidal (ai-lan'toid, al-lan- 
toid‘al),a. Of or pertaining to the allantoia; 
5 —— age ote membrane. 


Cc Adantoin, Lhi ire ben * 2 
| yb) A stalline sulstance fo 
inthe Kee: aid of the cow. 


Allantoid (e)-lan’tois, al-lan’- 

— m. —* ailaz, allantos, a sausage, and 
aoe. form. ] riform sac developed from 

the posterior Avi of the abdominal cavity in 
vertebrate embryos. In manuals, as man, 
it elongates becomes the stalk of the 
placenta, or the umbilical cord along which 
the circulation of 

lower end of the 
allantoid 


organ. 
ns are 
‘ectly known, but it is probably pre- 

* in all 

Allantotoxicum (al-lan’té-toks"i-kum), n. 
(Gr. allas, allantos, a sausage, and foxicon, 
poison.) Sausage poison; a poison found in 
putrid sausages om wade of blood and liver, 

prima (4l'l4 pré’mi), « [It] A me- 
thod of painting in which the pigments are 
applied all at once to the canvas, without 
impasting or retouching. 

Allatrate t (al’la-trat), «.t, [L. allatro, alia- 
fratum, to bark at.) To bark out; to utter 
by barking. 

Let Cerberus, the dog of bell, alatrase what he 
Stubber, 


fist to the contrary, 
Allaudt (al-lad), et [L. allaudo—al for 
ad, to, and lai }_ To praise. 


to praise. 
Allez li’), w& & [Under this form two 
seem to have become fused together; 

the one, which would more properly be 
spelled with one 1, from A. Sax, aleegan, to 
lay down, “ye tranquillize, - allay 
tlt, grief, —— — and laczan, 
(see Lay); the other from Fr. alleger, 
Pr. ujar, alleviar, to lighten, asauage, from 
LL alleviare,L, allevare, to alleviate—ai for 


ad, and lewis, ight. For change of L. vi Into 

coms, such —— Cul — tak 
are forms, such asa. . that 
might belong to either.) 1. ‘© make quiet; 


to pacify or appease; as, to allay the tamult 
of the passions, or to * civil commo- 
tions.—2 To abate, miti dgate, subdue, or 
destroy; to relieve or alleviate; aa, to allay 
grief or pain; to allay the bitterness ut 
aMiction. 

Yet leave me not! | would fay that grief 


Which else might thy poung virtue overpower. 
Beattie, 


Sys. To check, repress, assuage, appease, 
. subdue, destroy, compose, soothe, 


When the 40 hake 
(abs). That whic ‘allays, 1 lightens, 
or 


Fricadahbip is the aéiay of our sorrow. Fer. Taylor. 


¢ (al-la’ ® t [See ALLOY.) To reduce 
the pore’ of; as, to allay metals: in this 
— alloy is now exclusively used. See 


ALLO 
allay! (al), a 1, Act or process of alloy- 
¢. 


Coins are hardened by the atiqy,  Audibres. 


2 Mixture: dilution. ‘French wine with | 
an aliay of water.” B. Jonson, 
= (al-la’ér), a. One who or that which 


— — pure blowd are the reputed alfayers 
of acrumort: Harvry. 

t (al-lA’ment), a The act of 
quieting, ora state of tranquillity; a state 
of rest after disturbance; abatement; ease. 
* The like aliayment could I give my grief.’ | 





ch, chaln; éb, Se. loch; g,g0; J, job; 





ALLEVIATE 


| All-bet (al-bé’}, conj. Although. Spenser. | allegorical or figurative manner; by way ut 
| Allecret 


al'lé-kret), n. (Fr. alecret, halle- 
eret.) A of light armour, used in the 
sixteenth century, 
and more especi- 
ally by the Swisa 
It consisted of a 
breast-plate and 
back-plate, lighter 
than a cutrase, 
with tassets reach- 
ing nearly to the 


Allect t {al-lekt’), 
et. (Lat. allecto, 
freq, from allicio, 
allectum, to en- 
tice.] To entice. 
Chaucer, 

Allectationt (al- 
lek-ta’shon), 2, 
Enticement; al- 
lurement, 

Allectivet 
lekt’iv), a. Al * 

* Allective 


Allective 
lekt‘iy), x. Allure- 
ment. 


What better afectroe could Lucifer devise to allure 
men pleasantly into damnable servitude? 


Allecret Armour, A.D. 1840 


Sir 7. Bipot. 
Alledge (al-le}’), vt. Same as Alle 
Allegant,tn. Same as Ali * 
Allegation (al-1é-gi'shon), n. 1. The act of 


alleging; affirmation; — R * Errone- 
ons allegations of fact.’ Hallam.—2. That 
which is affirmed or asserted; that which is 
offered ou a plea, excuse, or justification. 


I expect mot to be excused . on account of 
youth, want of beisure, or any other idle allegations. 


Pope. 
3% In law, the assertion or staternent of a 
party to a suit or other ceding, civil or 
criminal, which he ertakesa to prove. 
The word is especially used in ecclesiastical 
suits, in which, if a defendant has any cir- 
cumstances to offer in his defence, he must 
do so by way of defensive allegation. 
Altes J cre Sg pret t.t pret. & & Dp. alleged; 
to allege; L. > 
are, —— — to —— and legare, to 
depute, to announce.) 1 To pronounce 
with positivenees; to declare; to affirm; to 
assert; as, to allege a fact.—2. To produce 
us an argument, plea, or excuse; to cite 
or quote; aa, to allege the authority of a 
jndge.—8y¥x. To bring forward, adduce, ad- 
varie, assign, produce, cite, quote, declare, 


Alege —— Allegge } (al-1 See A 
~ t. LLAV. 
—* alleviate; to fighter’ to Lae hal ag 


lay. 
Allegeable (al-lej‘a-bl), a. Capable of being 
alleged or affirmed. (alis’s hist 
Allegias (al-lé’ jé-as, al-léji-as 
stuff manufactured in the East — 
of two kinds, one of cotton, the other of 
various plants, which are spun like flax, 
Allegement t (al-lej’ment), n. Allegation. 
Allegiance (al-1é’ jana), w. [O.Fr., from L. 
—ad, and ligo, to bind. See LinGE 
‘Tmaotn] The tie or obligation of a 
subject to hia sovereign or government; the 
duty of fidelity to a . government, or 
atate. Every native or ¢ tizen owes allegi- 
ance to the government under which he is 
born, This is called natural or implied 
allegiance, which arises from the connection 
of a person with the society in which he is 
born, and is independent of any express 
promise. Express alleviance is that obli- 
*8 which process from an express pro- 
tise or oath of fidelity, Local or temporary 
allegiance is due from an alien to the goy- 
ernment or state in which he resides. 
The bond of allegiance is mvtual and reciprocal; 


for while the subject is bound to obey, the ruler is 
bound to protect, (ert, Kev, 


, Allegiantt (al-léji-ant), a. Loyal 
For your reat graces . 
Can pothing reader bet adiqrient thanks, * saab. 
Allegorical (al-lé-gor’ik, al-lé- 
| Anepori a. Pertaining to allegory; in the 
manner of allegory; figurative; describing 
by resemblances, —Alegori. icfures, pic- 
tures representing allegori subjecta.— 
A 1 interpretation, the draw ng of a 
spiritual or figurative meaning from literal 
matter; thus 8t, Paul gives an allegorical , 
interpretation of the his of free-born 
Isaac and slave-born Ishm 








| 


Allegorically (allé-gor'ik-al-ll), ade. Inan | 


h, Fr. ton; ng, ding; TH, then; th, thin; 


allegory 
All oricalness (al-lé-gor’ik-al-nes), x. The 


ty of being allegorical. 
— Allogorist (a¥lé-go-rist), n. One whe alle- 
orizes; & Writer of allegory. 


orize (al'lé-go-riz), o.¢ pret. & pp. al- 
— ppr. allegorizing. 1. To turn into 
allegory; to narrate in allegory; to treat al- 
legorteally; as, to allegorize the history of a 
people,—2. x undefstand in an allegorical 
sense; as, when a ¢ in an author may 
be understood either literally or figura- 
—2* oa who gives it a figurative sense al- 


An alchemist shall , . . adfegortse the scripture 
itself, and the sacred mysteries thereof, inte the 
philosopher's stone. Look, 

Allegorize (al'lé-go-riz), vi To use alle- 
ry; as, a2 man may allegorize to please hia 
mney. * He allegorizeth upon the sacrifices." 


(al'lé-go-riz-ér), mn One who 

allegorizes, or turna eras nto allegory, 
Allegory rs ) « (Gr. allégoria— 
allos, other, and agerend, to speak, from 
agora, a forum, an oration, 12 A figurative 
sentence or discourse, in which the princi- 
pal subject is described by another subject 
resembling it in [ta properties and circum- 
stances. The principal subject is thus kept 
out of view, and we are left to collect the 
intentions of the writer or speaker by the 
resemblance of the secondary to the primary 


subject. 

word ayergha meant nothing else but, by 
allegory, the vegetative humour or moisture that 
quickencth and giveth life to trees and flowers. 


Poacheant, 
2. In pointing and seulp. a figurative repre- 
sentation in which something else is in- 


tended than what is exhibited in the repre- 

— It may be of three kinds: physi- 

moral, or historical —Simile, Meta 

9 ory, Parable. See under SIMILE. 

Allegory? al‘lé- —— i), ef To employ alle · 
gory; to al a, 

1 Lag wes — that some do ee this 
* ta a7? 

Allegretto (il-lé-gret’té). [From allegro.} 
In music, a movement or time gg than 
andante, but not so quick as 

tit. — "meri: } 

’ denoting a brisk move- 
ment; a 2* part or strain; the quickest 
except presto, 

Alleluia, Alleluiah (a)-lé-li’ya), x. [Heb. 
hateli-yih, praise to Jah—ha to praise, 
and Yad, contracted for Yahweh, Jehovah.) 
1. Praise Jehovah; a word used to denote 
pious joy and exultation, chiefly fo hymns 
and anthems.—2. A song or ascription of 
pralse to God; aa, loud aleluiahs.—23. A for- 
mer name for Oxalis Acetorella, the common 
wood-sorrel, because it is plentiful about 
the high religious festival of Easter, 

al-lé-miind’), mn. 1. A slow air 
in duple time; or grave, solemn music, with 
a slow movement.—2. A moderately quick 
** written in two-fourth time.—% A 


re in dancin, 
ANomannie ( a-iéman'ik ), a, Belonging 


to the 2 or ancient Germans See 
Allenarly (ai-len’ar-ti, ade. (Tt ized 
‘al-len‘ar-li), ade. [The recognizer 
legal form of Sc. alanerlie, only, which is 
used both as an adverb and an adjective; 
from alane, alone. See ALONE.) Only; 
merely: a technical word used in Scotch 
conveyancing; thus, where lands are con- 
toa father, ‘for his liferent use allen- 
arly,’ the force of the expression 1s, that the 
father’s right is restricted to a mere life- 
rent, or at best to a fiduciary fee, even in 
circumatances where, but for the word al- 
smarty, the father would have been unlim- 
ited fiar, ees A 
Aller, a. ALDER. 
Allerion (al- léri-on), » In her. an eagle 
without beak or feet. 


Allette ft let}, a. Same 
Alleviate (a 1e'vi-t), vt 





and leve, to make light, 
from levia, —— 1. To 
make light, 
tive sense; to remove = 
: to lessen, mitigate, or make easier 
be endured; as, to alleviate sorrow, pain, 
care, panishment, a burden, dc. ; opposed 
to agyravate.-—2. To make lees by representa- 


Allerion, 





w, tig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY, 


ALLEVIATION 


tion; to lessen the magnitude or criminality 
of; to extenuaate: applied to moral conduct; 
as, to alleviate an offence, ‘He alleviates 
his fault by an excuse.’ Johnson. a 
—Alleviate, Mitigate, A . fA e, 
to take weight off from, to lighten; mitigate, 
to make mild, to render leas painful or ae- 
vere; 
down: of things in a state of violent 
unrest..-SYN. To lessen, diminish, soften, 
mitigate, assnage, abate, relieve, allay. 
Alleviation (al-1é’vi-i"shun), ». 1. act 
of alleviating: (a) the act of removing in 
part, lessening, mitigating, or making easier 
to be endured. (5) The act of making leas 
by representation; extenuation. ‘Allevia- 
tions of faulta.’ South. —2 That which 
lessens, mitigates, or makes more tolerable; 
as * mpathy ot a friend is an alleviation 
o ef, 


I have not wanted such afferiations of life as friend- 
ship could sapply. Fohnson. 
Alleviative (al-lé’vi-At-iv), » That which 
alleviates or mitigates ‘Some cheering 

alleviative.’ Corah's Doom. 

Alleviator (al-lé’vi-4t-¢r), n. He who or 
that which alleviates. 

Alley (al'li), a. (Fr. allée, a passage, from 
aller, to go; O.Fr. aler, aner, Merovingian 
L anare, to arrive, a softened form of L. 
adnare, to arrive, properly by sea, but also 

—— * to, fog nave, to —— or 
change © n into Fr. ¢ compare in 
from orphaninus, Boulogne from Bononia. | 
A a a narrow 3 as, 
(a) an , or any part of a chureh left 
open for access to another part. (5) An in- 
closed walk in a garden. ‘Yonder alleys 
green.’ Milton. (c) A narrow passage 
way in a town, as distinct from a public 
street. (d) In persp. that which, in order to 
have a greater appearance of length, is made 
wider at the entrance than at 


tion, 
Alley (alli), n. (Said to be contracted from 
a ter, from which it was formerly made. } 
A choice taw or large marble. Dickens. 
Alley-tor (for alley-tavw), an alley; a marble. 
After inquiring whether he had won any aficy-tors 

or commmoneys lately, be mace use of this —— 

TOONS. 


or | 


¢, to appease, to pacify, to calm | 





© termina- ¢ 


All-fools'-day (al'"olz-d8),n. ‘The fest day | 


of April. 

All-fours (al-forz’), n. [From all and four.] 
A game at cards, which derives its name 
from the four chances of which it consists, 
for each of which a point is scored. These 
chances are Aigh, or the ace of trumps, or 
next beat trump out; dow, or the deuce of 
trumps, or next lowest trum outs feat or 
the knave of tramps; game, t ority of 
pips collected from the tricks taken by the 
respective Players. The player who has all 
these is said to have all-fours.—On all-fours, 
on four } or on two legs and two arma 
or hands; hence, even or evenly; consistent 
or consistently; parallel; square. 

This example is ov all-fours with the other, 


Afucaniay, 

All (al-gud’), a. The old English name 
for the = Good Henry, or English mer- 
cury (Chenopodium bonus-Henrieus). A 

All- (al-hal’), exelam, andn. (A, and 
Aail, A. Sax. Aeel, health.) All health: a 
_— of salutation, expressing a wish of ail 

th or safety to the persons addreased. 

All-hail (ql-bal’), «4 To salute, with a 
wish for health or ae re ‘Who all. 
Aailed ine, Thane of Cawdor,’ Shak. [Rare.] 

All-hallond + (gl-hal'lond), n. All-aaints’- 
day. *Ail-Aallond eve.” Shak. 

All-hallow, All-hallows (al-hal'lé, 4l-hal’- 
162), — All-saints’-<c . the first of Novem- 
ber; a feast dedica to all the saints in 
general. 

All-hallowmas (#!-hal'lé-mas), a. All-hal- 
low-tide. 

All-hallownt (gl-hal‘lén), a. Relating to 
the time about All-aaints’-day or Ist of No- 
vember; hence, a4 applied to summer, late. 

Farewell, thou latter spring | farewell, AA-Aalicmn 
summer. Shak, 

All-hallow-tide (q)-hal’ld-tid), n. The time 
near All-saints, or November lst. 

All-heal (a]-hél), 3. The name of a plant, 
the cat's valerian —— cinalis 
The elown's all-heal is Stachys palustris, or 
wound-wort. 

us (al-li-a’shus), a. 
garlic.) Pertaining to the 


IL altinm, 
lants of the 
genius Allium, including garlic; having the 


| 
| 
| 
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ALLIUM 





also liege, le e, allegiance, ligament, &c.] 
L The state of haley allied —— 
Speci fically,(a) the relation or union between 
families, contracted by marriage, 

A bloody Hyteen shall the a//iance join. Dryden. 
(6) Connection by kindred. ‘For my father’s 
sake and for alliance’ sake.” Shak. (Rare. | 
(ce) The union between nations, contracted 
by compact, treaty, or league. (d) Any 
union or connection of interests hetween 
persons, families, atates, or corporations; 
a3, an alliance between church and state. 

An intimate aflfesce was formed between the 
Arian kings and the Arian ciergy, —R 
2. The compact or treaty which is the jnstru- 
ment of allying or confederating; as, to draw 
uP an alliance.—3. The persons or parties 
allied. 

Therefore let our afliance be combined. Séaé, 
4. In dot. the name given by Lindley to a 
group of natural orders of planta 4 
affinities to one another.— Holy Alliance, 
See under HoLY.—Srwn. Connection, affinity, 
union, confederacy, league, coalition. 

Alliance (al-li’ans), vt. To unite by con- 
federacy; toally. ‘It (sin) is allianced to 
none but wretched spirits” Cudworth. 

Alliant t (al-li'ant),n. Anally. ‘Adiants, 
electors, princes, and states.’ Wotton, 

Alliant} (al-l¥ant), @. Akin to; united; 
confederated. Sir T. Mere. 

Allice — n. (Fr, alose, L alosa, a shad.) 
A species of shad. See SHAD. 


| Alliclate,t Allicitet (al-li‘shi-at, a}'Ti-sit), x. ¢. 


{L. allieto, ailicitum, to allure.] To allure; 
teattract. ‘Friction, irritation, and stimula- 


ency Browne, (Rare. 
Allicient+ (al-li’shi-ent), a, [(L. adliciens, 
allicientiz, ppr. of allicio, to draw gently, 
to entice—al for ad, to, and lacie, to draw 
ntly.] Enticing; attracting. 
cient} (al-li’shi-ent), = That which 
attracts. 
rta t (al-li-gir’ta), n. [Corrupted from 
8p. ef lagarfo, lit. the lizard. See ALLIGATOR ] 
The arr or crocodile, 4. —— J 
Muato (al'li-gat), vt. & pp. alligated; 
per alligating. (L. alliga ~ok an lage, to 
ind.) To tie together; to nnite by some 
tic. ‘Instincts alligated to thelr nature.’ 
Sir M. Hate. 
om al-li-gA’shon), n. Premaiipsta} 
L The act of tying together; the state of being 
tied [Rare.}—2. Aruleof arithmetic, chiefly 
found in the older books, rela to the 
solution of questions concerning the com- 
ding or mixing together of different 
—— or lients of different qua- 
lities or valnes. 


us if a quantity of sugar 
worth $d, the Ib. and another quantity 
worth 10d. are mixed, the question to be 
solved by alligation is, what is the value 
Alligator (al lighter) n. (in Ben J 
-gW-tér), n (In onson 
alligarta, a corruption of Sp. ef lagarto, lit, 
the lizard—el, the, and Sp. and Pg. la a 
alizard; L. dacertus, lacerta, whence E. lizard, 
The Spanish name is lagarto de Indias or 
cayman.) A genus of saurian reptiles, of the 





Alligator (Aitigator Lucius). 


family Crocodilidm, sub-family Alligatoridm. 
The alligators differ from the true crocodiles 
in having a shorter and flatter head, in hav- 
ing cavities or pits in the jaw, into 
which 


frequent swamps and marshes, and may be 
seen basking on the dry ground during the 
day in the heat of the sun. They are most 
active during the night, when they make a 
loud bellowing. The largest of these animals 
w to the length of N or 18 feet. They 
ive on fish, and sometimes catch hogs on 
the shore, or doga which are s 
in winter they burrow in the mud of swam 
and marshes, lying torpld till spring. The 
female lays a great number of eggs, which 
are deposited In the sand, and left to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun. The most 
flerce and dangerous species is that found in 
the southern partes of the United States, aa 
far up the Mississippi as the Red River (A. 
Lucius the snout a little turned up, 
resembling that of the pike. The alligators 
of South America are there very often called 
Ca ng, and some of them bear the name 
of Jacar¢é, particularly A. se: called aleo 
the Spectacled ny eg from the prominent 
bony rim surro ng the orbit of each eye. 
The alligators are distributed over tropical 
America, but are not known to exist In any 
other part of the world. Among the fossiis 
of the south of England, however, areremains 
of a true alligator (A. Hantoniensis) in the 
Eocene beds of the Ham basin. 
(al'li-ga-tér-ap-l), n The 
trult of A nena palustris, a West Indian tree. 
toridm (al'li-ga-tor"i-dé), mn. pl. Bee 


-tér-par), a. A West 
— in shape. 
AVOCADO, 
reptile ( 
12* family Emyde, with long tail 
limbs, which cannot be entirely drawn 
within its bucklers. The alligator-tortoise 
is a native of the a rivers, and morasses 
of Carolina, where it is very destructive 
fish and water-fowl. 


Alliga’ 1-lig’a-tir), A t 
——— pe of etary — as 


agement 
All-in-all, A phrase used both as a noun 
and a8 an adverb. @ As a noun, (1) every- 
thing to a person; all that he desirea. 
Her good Philip was her a-de-al, Tess yrom. 


(2) Everything in ali respects; as a whole. 


Take him for e/-in-a//, 1 shall pot look his 
tke again. ae. 
(b) As an adverb, altogether. 

Trost me not at all or aff-trail. Tey son. 


Allision (al-li‘zhon),n. [L. allisio, alfisionis, 
from allido, to dash or strike against—ad, 
and lordo, lœrum, to hurt by striking} A 
striking inst ‘Islands ... severed 
from it (the continent) by the boisterous 
allision of the sea." Woodward. 

Alliteration (al-lit-¢r-a’shon), n. [Al for L 
ad, to, and litera, a letter.) The repetition 
of the same letter at tho beginning of two or 
more words Immediately succeeding each 
other, or at short intervals; as, many men 
many minds; death defies the doctor, ‘Apt 
alliteration's artful aid." Churchill, * 

widers, patches, dibles, dillet-doux.’ Pepe. 
ntheancient German and Scandinavian and 
in early English poetry alliteration took the 
place of terminal rhymes, the alliterative 
syllables being made to recur with a certain 
regularity in the same ition in successive 
verses. In the vision of William concerning 
Piers the Plowman, for instance, it is regu- 
larly employed as in the following lines :— 
Hite robe was ful riches of red scarlet engreyned, 
With ribanes of red gold: and of riche stones; 
Hire arraye me ravysshed” such ricchesse saw I 


nerere; 
Thad wondre what she was’ and awhas wyf she were. 


Alliterative(al-lit’ér-at-iv), a, —— 5 60 
orconsisting in alliteration; characterized by 
alliteration. ‘ Their alliterative versification, 
which consisted in using an agg te of 
words beginning with the same letter." 7. 
Warton. 

Alliterativeness (al-lit’ér-dt-iv-nes), n. 

ality of being alliterative. 

‘terator (al-lit’ér-dt-ér), mn. One who uses 
alliteration. 

The eff/iterater must be as busily employed to intro- 
duce his favourite vowel or consonant aa the Greek 
poet to shut out the letter he had proscribed. 

Comnetisemr, 

Allium (al'll-um),n. IL allinm,alinm,garilc. } 
A genus of bulbous plants, nat. order Lili- 
acem, remarkable for their pungent odour, 

ha grassy or fistular leaves, and star- 

shaped,six- , hexandrous flowers grow- 
ing in an umbel at the top of the scape. To 
this genus belong the onlon, leek, garlic, 





u 
properties of garlic, See ALLIUM. the} canine teeth of the under jaw 
Alllance (al-li’ans), ». [0.Fr. ailiance—ai _ fit, and in ha ¢ the feet much less webbed. 
for ad, to, and Wer, L. ligare, to bind, whence | Their habits are less perfectly aquatic. They 

Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; oll, pound; 


i, Sc. abune; fF, Sc. fey 
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chive, and shallot. They 
eric acid and sulphuretted ofl 
(al’'nes n. To ; entirety; com- 


Bact —— 


to place, , a place} To 
assign or allot; to 


Ercpetiic company. 


The court is to seize g and adivonte, 
— gees etree tat whe py the selene 
ing a third of the whole fortune. Burke, 


Allocation (a!-l6-kia’shon), n 1. The act of 
allocating, tting, orassigning; allotment; 
assignment; jonment; as, the a 

tion of shares in a public company,-—2 An 

allowance made upon accounts fn the ex- 


({al’lé-kat-tr), mn. [L., it is allowed.) 
In daw, the allowance of something by a ju 
or court; y, the certificate of 
allowance of coats of a proceeding by the 
master on taxation, equivalent to the report 
of the anditor in Scotch law. 
Allochroite(al-lé-krdit), n. (Gr. allos, other, 
and chroia, colour.) A ve, fine-grained 
variety of iron garnet. This name is said to 
be given to it as ex ve of ite changes of 
colour before the b 


; aa, to allocate 


—ad, to, and locutio, , to speak. } 

i a on of to his 
as a 

clergy. — 


Allod (al'léd),n. A freehold estate. Chambers’s 
Inf. See ALLopIUM. 
Allodial (ai-10’di-al), a. Pertaining to allo- 


= ee rent or a 
rey ag a lord paramount: oj 
posed to feudal. . 


All over Norway the old hal 
— —— 
in bis own family and in his own free. 
or *odal,” as it was called, 

an aristocracy of chiefs 
and power. 


Allodial (al-1’di-al), n. Property held allo- 
dially. 


Allodially (al-16'di-al-li), ade, In an allodial 
ta! , 


Allodian (al-li‘di-an},a. Allodial) [Rare.} 
Allodium (al-li‘di-um), n. [L.L. allodium, 
freehold estate, seen in E. old, 


contain free phos- | 


set apart for a particular | 


(al’ 16-pa-thet “ik-al-li), 
adv. Ina manner conformable to ———— 
ik), a. 


28 (al lop‘a-thik, al · lo· pa 
to allopathy. 
There are only three imaginable methods of em- 


ploying medicines against disease, and these are de- 
nominated antipathic, houmccopathic, and allopathic, 
rea. 


Pereira. 
Allopathist (al-lop’a-thist), n One who 
practises ine according to the prin- 


and rules of . 

Ghiegs , n. (Gr allos, other, 
and pathos, morbid condition. ] That method 
of treating disease by which it is endeav- 


homearopathy. 
6-fin), m [Gr. hee other, 
.) A mineral of a pale 


masses. 

lian (al-16-fil'i-an), m. [Gr. alloph 
loa, of —— tribe or race, foreign —ale, 
other, and phylé, a tribe.) One 


= to have inhabited Europe —— 
e earliest historic — o! 


or 3 
or parcel out in parts or portions; to 
assign; to appoint; to 


which is allotted; a share, part, 
granted or distributed; that which is as- 


signed by lot or by the actof God. ‘The 
of God and nature.” L' Estrange, 


8. A place or plece of ground a 

‘A vineyard and an allotment for olives.’ 
Broome, — A of , in com, 
dividing a ship's 


which are to be pu 
sons, each person's share be 
lot, — Allotment af land, s po 
und as are granted to claimanta on the 
vision and inclosure of commons and 
waste lands. —A llotment-note, a note signed 
by a seaman autho: the ical pay- 


— 
T 





ALLOWANCE 





Allottery? (al-lot’tér-{), m. Allotment; what 
is allotted or pont bet nse, 
Give me the poor affettery my father left me by 
testament, Saad. 


All-over, All-overish (a! autre Wi — — 
. Gi ral of **8 
a ving a eral Bense | —— 


srt lng Page) 
80) ee: 
Allow (al- vt, “ie. 
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Ste. 

He was affowed about three handred pounds a 
year, Macaniay. 
2. To admit; to own or acknowledge; as, to 
allow the right of the king to dismiss his 
ministers. 


The power of music all our hearts allew, Por, 
He would allow only oftwokinds, ASronghar. 


3.1 To invest; to intrust. ‘Thou shalt be 
allowed with absolute power.” Shak.—4.{ To 
approve, justify, or sanction. 
Ye alfew the deeds of your fathers. Luke xi. 48. 
The and of ab 
. *2 —53*88 abbeys is not alto- 
⸗ Quoted by Treuch. 
5. To abate or deduct; to take out of ac- 
count; to set apart; as, to alle so much for 
qf 
© gran ; > OA, 
allow a son be abeent.-7. To grant ape- 
cial license or indulgence to. 
There is no slander in an affowed fool, Shak. 
— Permit, Suffer, Tolerate. — 
and permit are often used synonymo . 
but allow rather implies a formal sanction; 
do not hinder; ex/- 
* — — and 
not prevent some- 
ough we feel it to be le, 


my gy a 

Allow (al-lou’), «7%. 1. To concede; to make 
abatement, concession, or ‘AL 
lowing still for the different ways of making 
it.’ Addison.-2.+ To connive. ‘Her allow- 
Shak.—To allow of, to ar 


will . 
Allowable (al-lou’a-bl), a. Proper to be or 
capable of being allowed or permitted as 
lawful, true, or proper; not forbidden; not 
unlawful or ee) ——————— as, a 
certain degree of om is allowable 
In actions of this sort, the light of pature alone 
may Gacoves Hint which & in Whe agit of Cas allow 
Allowableness (al-lou‘’a-bl-nes), n The 
quality of allowable; exemption from 
prohibition or impropriety; lawfulness, 

Lots, as to theirnature, use, and wilewadleness, in 
matters of recreation, are indeed impugned by some. 


wath, 
Allowa al-lou’a-bli), ade. In an allow- 
able im Bs with " ety. 
Allowance 





out sub, to any rent, service, or 
acknowledgment toa superior. It is thus| ™nt - pea pally rin, —— 2 Assent to a fact or state of things; ad- 
to are no ce of dividing land into «mall portions mission; a granting.—3.t Approval; appro- 
lodial lands, all being held of the crown, r cultivation by agricultural and bation. 
Allogra: n. (Gr. alles, another, other eottagers after they have performed Humbiy craving... it ma: receive appro! 
and graphd, to write.) In law, adeed not | their ordi day's work. as your fi iy whose —— end accept: 
written by any of the parties thereto: op- o(al-W-tropik) a. Inchem.ofor| ssceteur shall more Wonour ated encourage 
to autograph. —— us than all the calumniations and hard interpreta. 
(al-lun}’), a. (Fr. allonger, to length ‘Allotropism (al-lot’ro-pi, al- of other men shall dismay us. 
en, as the arm, hence, to orad, “lot'ro-pizm), n. (Gr. alloe, another, and ¢ro- an 
and ‘ong, long.] 1+ A pass or thrust with | pos condition.) In chem. the capability or | * A stated quantity, as of money, or of food 
a sword or rapier; al —2 Along rein, | Characteristic exhibited by some elements | or drink, allowed for maintenance; a settled 
when a horse is trotted in the hand. John- | of existing in more than one form, and with | Tate; quantity allowed or granted. 
gon. —3. [A French usage.) A paper annexed | different characteristics. Carbon Is a good | _ Though he drew a lance aiiemaner under pretence 
toa of exchange, to receive endorse- example, as it crystallizes perfectly in the of keeping a public table, he never asked minister 
ments too numerous to be contained in the | qiamond, imperfectly in graphite, and is 53 facantay. 
bill itself; a rider. amorp yet quite distinct, in anthracite, | 5. Charitable overlooking of faults; relaxa- 
Apongst em v.é. To make a pass or ‘and coal. tion of severity in censure; as, to make an 
with a rapier; ** (a¥lot’té), n One to whom any- | @lowance for the inexperience of youth — 
Alloot (al-lv), v.f. or i, To incite dogs by a is allotted, as the holder of an allot- | ®t Established character; reputation. * His 
call. ‘Alleo thy furious mastiff." Philips. | ment-note and the like. pilot of very and approved alloto- 
See HALLO. The allotment of which yield a partial —* — alee ed — 
‘al'lé-pa-thet"ik),a. Pertain- support to the a , is another means of chea: men gross wi . ao- 
ing —— | labour, Mayhew » | cording to the customs pe ged ve coun- 
ch, chain; “th, Sc. loch; g,go; jf, job; h, Fr ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; = w, wig; wh, whig; zh, asure,—See Key, 
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vt the chief of which is called | Syn. To Sink, reter.uscest. intimate, lance | addition has been ual and inperceptille 
———— at, advert to. . the owner of the land thus augmented has 


— (al lou ans), 7.f. To put upon 
allowance; to restrain or limit to a certain 
amount of money or stated quantity of pro- 
visions or drink; as, distress compelled the 
captain of the ship to allowance his crew. 

Allowedly (al-lou'ed-li), ade. Admittedly. 

Lord Lyttleton ts a//ewedly the author of these 
dialogues. 


Shenstone. | 


Allower (al-lon’ér), n. One who allows, per- 
mits, granta, or authorizes. 

Alloxan (a al-loks‘an).n. (C\H,N,0,.) One of 
the acts of the decom tion of tric 
acid by nitric acid. When treated with al- 
kalies it produces alloranie acid, the salts 
of which are termed alloxanates. 

Alloxanate (al-loks‘an-at), n, A salt formed 
by the anion of alloxanic acid and a base, 

Auloxanic al-loks-an'ik), a. Pertai to 

alloxan; as, allozaniec acid. 


| Allurance 
Allure (al- ia e 
alluri: 


Alludet (al-lad’), v.t. To compare. 
PO lp lore mage ag om 
Allumée (al-lim-# or al-4tym-a). In her. ap- 
plied to the eyes of a bear or other —— 
when they are drawn red and 
Allumette (al-ly- yee n. [Fr] 
for lighting candles, lamps, &c. 
Allursinadet fal-litnin-at), e.t. To colour; 


atiuminor t et (al li’min-or), n. (Fr. enlumi- 

neur, See LIMN, One who anciently illu- 
minated man —— ; an illuminator. 
+ (al-l ans), 3 Allurement. 

t —— allured; 

ng. for ad, to, and lure, 
leurrer, to Sn See LURE} To tempt hy 
the offer of some good, real or apparent; 





oks-an'tin), nan, (CSHN,O,+ 
8 xa ) A white substance ob- 
tained when alloxan is brought into contact 
with zine and hydrochloric acid, with chlo- 
———— ts —— isto 
agents reconve su 

into alloxan. Called alao Urerin. 
Alloy (al-loi’), a. (Fr. aloi, legal standard of 
—*2 according to, and nee law, from L 
lex, legis, law. In O. Fr. foi had the mean- 
of standard alloy for coin, ont ley has 

. 1, A baser metal mixed with a 

the cheapest metal of a mixture, —- 2. A 
mixture of different metals; any metallic 
compound, Alloys of netallic substances 
are either natural or artificial; but those 


‘orm definite chemical compo 
mercury is one of the component parts the 
alloy is called an amalgam.—3. Fig. evil 
mixed with good; as, no happiness is with- 


Auloy (att 
loi * os ee ee 
5 mixing with — *2 
one lees valuable: a2, t0 alloy d with 
Se ee ee —2. —32* 
ee tan; an, t0 alley 
easure with misfortunes. 

a raph 1. The act of alloy- 


me or the ——— — 


ee eee rity; the act of 
mixing metals.—2 A of different 
metals; an alloy. 

All-sainte’. aay ‘(qV’sAnts-di), », All Hal- 


lowmas or Hallowmas, a festival of the 

—— Catholic Church, instituted by Pope 

Gregory IV., in 835, and dedicated to all 

the saints in general, on account of the im- 

bility of allotting a to each saint. 

a enon ees on the Ist November, this 

chosen because it was one of the 

pon — heathen festivals of the northern 

nations, the policy of the ag Church 
being, not so much directly to o 


in many respects, as to su) 

— cikae studies chances tot 
— 

a diff rg —8 52* vane Poke 
very differen e one 
carpon tetra: win, o small plant found 
in the south-west of the other 
ser polyspermur, found in waste 

At-sorts (91 pl’sorts), nm A term used fn | 
taverns or “shops to denote a beverage { 


composed of left drops of liquor of various 
descriptions mixed together,—All sorts af, 

a low term used in the Southern States o 
‘Ameria for acute, capital, excellent; as, all 


sorts af a fellow. 

(atuiie a8), n, The 2d No- 
vember, a fi Mp the Roman Catholic 
Church, when prayers are publicly — 
up for the release of from 


aromatic. I our and flavour are sup- 
posed to combine those of cinnamon, cloves, 
and putmes. hence the uame. Called also 
Jamaica P 

‘apa — vi, [L alludo, to smile 
——8 sport with—ad, and ludo, to 
To refer to something not directly 
reagan to have reference; to hint at by 

te suggestions. 


en ‘as porta oy use. go 
—Advert, Allude, Refer. 3ee under ADVERT. 


to Invite by something flattering or accept- 
able; to draw or try to draw by some pro- 
pleasure or advantage; as, rew 
allure men to brave danger. * Allured to 
brighter worlds, and led the way. * 
aemith._Allure, Entice, Decoy, Allure, to 
attract a lure or bait, to lead aside or 
onwards by practising upon one's love of 
leasure or hope of —— ** to "4 
** —— fair speech, by 
stirring up fee’ within us; —— lead 
ke @emare by aniincn ar fe false appear. | 
ances; to deceltfully lead into danger. — | 
orn To attract, entice, tempt, decoy, se- 


Allure? {allar’), n. — up to | 
entice; alure. Sir J, H 
Allurement (al-lir'ment 


—* —* a real or 
apparent good forth or — casa 
motive to action; temptation; enticement; 
as, the allurements of p or of honour. 


Adam, by his wife's ailurement, fell, Af siton, 
Allurer rec) n. One who, or that 
which, al 


Money, the sweet amrer of our hopes, 
Ebbs out in oceans, and comes in by 


Aftering (al-lir’ing), a. Inviting 
the q 


of — or or tempting. 
flatt —— alluring joy." tach 


(al — ade. In an allur- 
beggin ; enticingly, 


opm (al-lir’ 
lity of alluring or = 
of som pleasure. 


e ad 
Allusion (al-10' 33 IL alluxio. See 
ALLUDE.}] A reference to something not 
ey a an indirect or inei- 
something supposed to 
be known: a reference —————— narnen be 


-nes), n. The qua- 
ng by the prospect 


ened apy rig al’ ma-di " 
itstrate the subject on hand a hint; le {al’ma-di), nm. (Fr. @ 
Tassical allusion. game ge from Ar. al-mea a 


The great art of a writer shows itself in the choice 
of pleasing ad/sestons. tddison, 


Allusive — a. Havi 
something not fully 


reference to 
; containing 
usions. ‘An ere tay series of hasty 
and allusive sketches.’ 5 — 
All (al-la’siv-1i), ae In an allusive 
manner; by way of allusion; by implication, 
— suggestion, or insinuation. Ham- 


Allusiveness (al-i0’siv-nes), » The quality 
of being allusive. ‘The Twultifarious allt 
— of the prophetical style." Dr. H. 


(al-lfi’so-ri), a. Allusive. res- 
‘sions - figurative and ae ar. 


Aluvial (al-ld’vi-al), a. [See ALLUYIUM. 
Pertaining to or having the —— 
alluvium ; deposited or thrown up by the 
action of waves or currents of water; 


recent deposits in 
8 of the detritus of the 





“ Scotland, and the dales, holms, and fens 
d—are alluvial, having been de- | 
peal from the waters either of a river, a 

2, or an arm of the sea. See ALLUVIUM. 

—— al-l0‘vi-on, al· lu vi·õ). n. 

The w sand or earth so as to , 
form new ome Ane soil thus formed; allu- 
vium: now more 
term, 
ashore or bank of a river by the action of 
water, as by a current or by waves. If the 


n. The act of any wt 


a right to the alluvial earth; but if the ad- 
dition has been sudden and conaiderable, 
by the law of England the alluvion is the 
property of the qrven, wie ty Oe lew el 


it remains the pro of the per 
son of whose lands it formed part 
Alluvious (al-la'vi-us), a. same as Al. 


as are found in valleys and plains, consist- 


ing of gravel, loam, clay, or other earths 
washed down from the mountains or 


One 
at their mouths, forming deltas, valley-bot- 
Ag AAAI? Tet. atte. ty 
v. 
Fr, allier, 7 join, oo unite; * 
vob ‘allier, to co lederate or become allied, 
—al for ad, to, and ten telle at anita L 


—— agreement: eral in pas- 
pe or with reflexive ——— —2 To bind 
together; to connect, as by similitude, re- 
semblance, or friendship, 

Ww frailties, choser still 

———— —2* endear ‘neue, Pope. 
Aly (ar vi To be closely united. 

n 4 ** or — united 

or league; a confederate; one 
gd or other tie: seldom 
—" except to princes in 


The the victim, and the fond af 
That dghas for ol ban even agas in vale. Syren. 


You mast talk much of your kiadred aad alice 
(acqualatance} A. Fonsom. 
* {al’lil), n. (CyHy.) A radicle which can- 

exist in the free state. At the moment 
ing | together. to forn two — 33 
orm or 
Dsl tee count pte Tiere, the 
hydrate of this substance is called allyl 


cohol — 
al-lil’a-min), n. A mobile 
* —ãã allyleyanate. It 
ae on ana may 
be as ammonia in which one hy- 
atom is replaced by allyl (2 Ay 
al'lil-én), ». A gaseous hydrocar- 
— 
asethylene 
(al-ma-kan’ See ALMU- 


y 
now to 


bon (C. 
allyl (C 


CANTAR. 


raft.} A boat used in India, about 80 feet 
long and 6 or 7 broad, shaped like a shuttle; 
also, a small African canoe, made of the 
bark of trees. Some of the larger square- 


— negro boats are also thus desig- 
ies warts {A hybrid word 
Ar. al, the, fr. magisté 
jy entent book.) 
** 


14 —* collection 
and geometry, 
drawn up by Ptolemy, 
Arabs because it was reckoned the 


fem, and so handed by th 
and most com aie on the subjects. The 
same title has given to other 


a like kind. 
— (al-ma’gra), n. [Sp.. , from Ar. al- 

] ¥: fine deep 
purple, 


k= Mig? any or 
with an admixture of 
red ochre, eee papi igh iy Some- 
times used as a paint, and for polishing 
— glass, under the name of Indian 


given to the as the mother of all; 
plied by svedanie | to the university where 
ey have been trained. 
Alman (al'man), n. Same as Almond-fur- 


nace. 
— —— (Fr: 
alma It. almanacco 
| Ar. al-manakh, — erie 
ing to reckon; * manah.} A book, 
or of some kind, Pant an- 
calendar of days, weeks, 


of the sun and moon, changes of the moon, 
hours of full tide, stated festivals 





Fate, fir, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; 


tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; =i, Se. abwnep =f, Sc, fey. 


ALMANDINE 


aé 


ALMUCE 





of churches, stated terms of courts, &c., for 
a certain year or years. Almanacs owed 
their origin to astrology, and existed in the 
East and in t in remote The 
agricultural, political, and statistical infor- 
mation which is usually contained in popn- 
lar almanacs, though as valuable a part of 
the work a3 any, is comparatively of modern 
date.— Nautical almanac, an almanac pub- 
lished anneally by the British government, 
under the superintendence of the astrono- 
mer-royal, and always several years in ad- 
¥yance. It contains, among other things, the 
distances of the moon from the san and 


fixed stars forevery three hours of apparent | 


time, adapted to the meridian of Greenwich: 
by comparing which with the distances 
carefully observed at sea, the mariner may 
readily infer his longitude to a degree of 
exactness that is found sufficient for most 
nautical p S. 

Almandine (a)’man-din), n. (Fr. almandine, 
LL. alamandina, alavendina, alabandina, 
a 1 bronght from Alabanda, a city in 
Asia Minor.) Precious or noble garnet, a 
beantifal mineral of ared colour, of various 
shades, sometimes tinged with yellow or 
blue. It is commonly translucent, some- 
times transparent. It occurs crystallized in 
the rhombic dodecdhedron, See GARNET. 

Almandres,t #. An almond-tree. Chaueer. 

Alman-rivet (al’man-riy-ct), n. Same as 
Alimayne-riret. 

rivet, Almain-rivet (al-min’- 
riv’et), «a (Fr. allemayne, German.) In 
méilit. antig. one of a series of rivets or short 
yn of metal sliding in slot-holes formed 
the overlapping plates of armour, so that 
the plates would yield to the motions of the 
human body; first used by the Germans 
about 1450 The term Almayne-rivets came 
afterwards to be applied to suits of armour 
constructed in this manner. 

Alme, Almeh (al’mé), n, The name given 
in some parte of the East, and especially in 
Egypt, to girls whose occupation is to amuse 
company with ~~ and dancing, or to 
sing dirges at funerals ‘The alsmehe lift 
their armsin dance." Bayard Taylor, 

b (al-ma’ rib, al-mé’- 
rab), a (Ar. al, the, and méiArad, the pray- 
—— in & mosque.} Same as AMrub 
(which see 

Almena (al-mé‘na), ». A weight of 2 lba., 
used to weigh saffron in several parts of Asia. 

Almery (al’mér-i),n. Same as Almonry or 
Ambry. 

Almesse,t n [See ALws.] Alms 

Almican th (al-mi-kan'tiir-ath),n. Same 

Ainsightily (6): i'ti-li), adv. I Imight 

-mi'ti- v. Inan almighty 
manner; with almighty power. H Taylor. 


{ Rare. 
tiness (ql-mi'ti-nes),n. The quality 
of being almighty; omnipotence; infinite or 





boundless power. ‘The force of his al- 
wightiness” Jer. Taylor. ; 

Almighty (al-mi'ti), a. (All and mighty. See | 
MIGHT.) 1. Possessing all power; omnipo- 
tent; being of unlimited might; being of | 
houndless sufficiency,--?, Great; extreme. | 

Poor Aroar can not live, and can not die,—so that } 
he is in an afmmagety fix. De Quincey. [ 
—-Almighty doilar, a phrase forcibly exprea- | 
sive of the power of money, first used by | 
Washington Irving in sketch of a ‘Creole 
Village* published in 1887. The idea of this | 
phrase, however, is much older than [ ‘a 
time, Ben Jonson's ‘ Epistle to Klizabeth, 
Countess of Rutland,’ commencing thus:— 

Whilst that for which all virtue now is sold, 
And almost every vice, afmighty gold, 
—The Almighty, the omnipotent God. ‘By 
the Almighty, who shall blesa thee.” Gen. 
xlix. 25. 

Almond (4'mund), » [Fr amande, Pr. 
amendola, It. amandola, corrapted from 
L. amygdala, Gr. amygdal#, an almond. 
In G. it * as mandel, in D. as aman- 
dei.] 1. The seed or kernel of Amygdalus 
communis,or almond-tree, probably a native 
of Barbary. The fruit ts a drupe, ovold, 
and with downy outer surface; the fleshy 
covering is tough and fibrous: it covers the 
com wrinkled stone inclosing the 
seed or almond within it. There are two 
varicties, one sweet and the other bitter; 
hoth are produced from A. communis, though 
from different varieties. The chief kinds 
of sweet almonds are the Valentian, Jordan, 
and Malaga They contain a bland fixed ofl, 
consisting chiefly of olein. Bitter almonds 
come from Magadore, and besides a fixed 





oil they contain an azotized substance called 


ch, chain; @h, Se. loch; g. go: |, fob; 


' aAlmoner (al’mon-ér), n. 


enndain, and also a bitter crystalline sub- 
stance called amygdalin, which, acting on 
the emulsin, produces prussic acid ; henee 
the aroma of bitter almonds when mixed 
with water. Almond-oil is expressed from 
the kernels, Tho name almond, with aqua- 
lifying word prefixed, is also given to the 
seeds of other species of plants; thus, Jaca 
almonds are the kernels of Canarivm com- 
miune — In lapidary work, a piece of rock- 
1 ased in adorning branch candle- 
sticks: so called from its resemblance to the 
almond,— Almond of the throat, one of the 
lands commonly known as tonsils 
Kimona-cake {A’mund-kaik), n. The cake 
left after expressing the oil from the almond. 
Its router is used as soap in washing the 
handa. 
Almond-furnace (4 mund-fér-nis), ». [Per- 


— corrupted from Fr. allemand, German, | 
and meaning therefore German furnace.) : 


A furnace in which the slags of litharge, 
left in refining silver, are reduced to lead 
by being heated with charcoal, which, com. 
bining with the oxygen, forms carbonie acid 
gas, which escapes and leaves the metal 


ure, 
i e (al’mun-lin), », Precious or 
noble garnet; almandine (which see). 
Bat 1 would throw to them back in mine, 
Turkis anc agate and aimendine. Tenmyron, 
Almond-oil (4’mund-oll), ». A bland, fixed 
oil obtained from almonds by pressure, used 


in medicine as a demulcent in catarrhal | 


affections. 


Almond-paste ('mund-pdst),n. A cosmetic | 


to soften the skin and prevent chaps, com- 
posed of bitter almonds, white of egy, rose- 
water, and rectified spirit. 

Almond-tree (#’mund-tré), nA species of 
Amygdalus (4. communis); the tree which 





Almond (.4sapgdalns commends), 


rodnces the almond, The leaves and 
owers resemble those of the peach, bit the 


fruit is longer and more compressed, the — 
green coat is fibrous, thinner, and drier | 


when ripe, and the shell is not so rugged. 
The almond -tree is only grown in this 
country for the sake of its beautiful vernal 
flowers, which appear before the leaves, as 
it seldom ripens its fruit even in the south 
of England, except in unusually hot sum- 
mers, preceded by mild and uninterrupted 
springs. 

-Willow (A'mund-wil-l6), wn The 
Saliz amygdatina, a British species of wil- 
low, the leaves of which resemble those of 
the almond-tree, being light green on both 


[O. Fr. almosnier, 
Fr. aumdnier, LL. almonarius, eleemosyn- 
ariva, from Gr. eleé , really the same 
word as E. aims, See ALMS.] A dispenser 
of alms or charity; more especially an officer 
who directs or carries out the distribution 
of charitable doles in connection with reli- 
gious communities, hospitals, oralmshouses, 
or on behalf of some superior. In England 
there is a lord-almener, or lord high-al- 
moner, an ecclesiastical officer, generally a 
bishop, who formerly had the forfeiture of all 
deodands and the goods of self-murderers, 
which he had to distribute to the poor. He 
distriiutes twice a year the sovereign’s 
bounty, which consists in giving a silver 
penny each to as many poor persons as the 
sovereign is yearsof age. There is also a 
aub-almoner, and a hereditary grand al- 
moner. The office of the latter is now almost 
a ainecure, 

Almonry (al’mon-ri), ». [L.L. almonaritnm, 
eleemosynarium, 8ee ALMS, Corrupted into 





ambry, aumbry, or aumery. See AMBRY.] 


fh, Fr, ton: ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


1. The place where an almoner residea, or 
where alms are distributed.-—2 A receptacle 
for articles; a closet; a cupboard; an ambry, 


See AMBKY. 
dmoz ——— — *, Same as Alimonry. 
Alm al’mist), ade, (All and neost. In 
Anglo-Saxon the two elements were written 
separately, thus: ‘All most who were pre- 
sent’ (Sax. Chron.). We now use a daplica- 
tion, almost all who were present] Nearly; 
well nigh; for the greatest part. 
Admost thou persuadest me ta be a Christin. 
Acts sa¥i, off 
Almry't (im'ri), » Same as Alimonry. 
Alms (imz), mn. [A. Sax. almex, olmesee, 0. E. 
abnese, abnes, aimous, alinose, &c., So. 
awmove, borrowed, like G, almosen, Icel. 
almusc, Fr. aumome, avimdne, from L. 


eleem @, alma, from Gr, eleémosynd, pity, 
from eleed, to pity. ‘This English mono- 
syllable alma has —S to us from the 


Greek and Latin word of six syllables, and 
it well exemplifies the remark of Horne 
Tooke that ‘letters, like soldiers, are apt to 
desert and drop off in a long march."’ Wer- 
ard Anything given gratuitously to re- 
Heve the poor, as money, food, or clothing; 
a charitable dole; charity. 
When thoa deest a/mer, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right band doeth, Mat. vi. 3. 
Enoch set himself, 
Scorning an aims, to work whereby to live, 
Tenmypron. 
—Tenure by free alme, in England, a tenure 
wy which the possessor is bound to pray for 
it soul of thedonor, whether dead or alive; 
Srankalmoigne (which see), (This word (like 
riches) is strictly a singular, but its appar- 
ently plural form has caused it to be o 
ed a4 grammatically plural. 
Alms-deed (imz'déd), #. An act of charity; 
a charitable gift. Acts ix. 36. 
Alms-drink (imz’dringk), 1. The leavings 
= drink, such as might be given away in 
alma. 
ad Sere, Lepidus is high-colenred. 
ist Serv. They have made bim drink — * 
ae, 
Alms-fee (limz’fé), ». Alme-money. 
, He {Edmund}. —— the middle of — cen: 
. Strict COnmmaANnds ene of tiihe, . . . 
and — — Kemite, 


— (imz'fdk),m. Persons supported 
¥ alms. 
Alms-gate (jimz’git), n. The gate of rell- 
ous or great houses, at which alme were 
jatributed to the poor, 
Almagiver (imz'giv-ér), n. One who gives 
alma. 
ving (lime’giv-ing), n The act of 
ving alms. 
house (imz‘hous),n. A house appro- 
priated for the use of the poor who are sup- 
rted by the public or by a revenue derived 
rom private endowment; a poor-house. 
Alms-man (liimz’man), » pl Alms-men 
(amz'men) 1, A person supported by charity 
or by public provision. 
Even bees, the little a/ner-men of spring bowers 


‘ends, 
2 Acharitable person. Becon. [Obsolete 
and rare.) 

Almucantar,+ Almucantert (al-mi-kan’- 
tir, al-mfi-kan‘tér), n. [Ar almugontarat, 
solar quadrant, clock--al, the, and mugan- 

: terdt, circles parallel to 
the horizon, from gan- 
tara, to bend. Mahn.] 

In agtron. a small circle 

of the sphere parallel 

to the horizon; a circle 
or parallel of altitude. 

When two stars have 

the same almucantar 

they have the same 
| altitude, —A lmucanter 
| stef, an instrument 

having an are of 1S’, 
| formerly used to take 
observations of the sun 
about the time of ita 
rising or setting, to find 
the amplitude and the 
| variations of the com- 


ny | Aimuce, Aumuce (al'- 
/\) mts, a’mces),n [0.Fr. 
‘i.’ almnuce, aumuce, an- 
2 muase, Pr. alnevesa, Sp. 
almucio, a hybrid word 
composed of Ar. al, the, 
and the Teutonic word 
seen as G, mtifze, a cap, 
D. mutase, Sc. mutch] A furred hood hav- 
ing long ends hanging down the front of 
the dress, something like the stole; worn by 





Priest wearing the 
Alouce.—Frotn 4 se- 
brass. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


ALMUDE 





the clergy from the thirteenth to the fif- 


teenth centuries for warmth when offictat- 
ing in the church during inclement weather. 

Almude (al-mdd’), n, [Pg almude, Sp. al- 
mud, Ar. al-mudd,a dry measure; allied to 
Heb. mad, a measure.) A variable measure 
for liquids and grain in Spain and Portugal, 
ranging for liquids from 3} to 5) English 
rallons; for grain, from 3} to 11 pints. 

aAimus, (al'mmug, al’‘gum), a (Heb, 
almuggim, algummim, translated almug or 
digum trees.| In Serip. a tree or wood of 
unknown species. Max Miiller identifies 
the Hebrew word with the Sanskrit calguka, 
a Malabar name for sandal-wood. 

Alnage (al’nij), %. (Fr. — — now soft. 
ened inte aunage, from 0, Fr. alne, Fr. ane, 
from L. uwina, Gr. dlené, an arm, a cubit. 
See EL.) A — by the * . 

Alnager, Alaagar alna-jér, al’na-gir), », 
A measurer by the ot formerly in England 
a sworn officer, whose duty was to Inspect 
= ar woollen cloth, and fix upon it 
a 

Aingsht (al’nath), n. The first star in the 
horns of Aries, whence the firat mansion of 
the moon takes ita name. 

Alnightt (eFnit), nm. A cake of wax with 
the wick in the midst to burn all night. 


COR, 

Alnus (al’nus), n. The alder, a genus of 
plants, nat. order Betulacew, inhabiting 
northern temperate regiona, and living in 
a moist soil. A. giutinosa (the common 
alder) is a well-known tree, which grows in 
damp places or by the sides of rivers, 
supplies excellent charcoal for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder; the bark is valuable 
for tanning, and the young shoots for dyeing 
various colours when mixed with other in- 
gredients, Ita stems, when hollowed out, 
are used for water-pipes and underground 
purposes, and the veiny knots of the wood 
are cut into veneers by cabinct-makers, 
A, incane is the Turkey alder, which grows 
to a la size than the common alder, 
A, cordifolia (the heart-leaved alder) is a 
native of Italy, and is one of the most inter- 
esting ornamental treea that have of late 
years been introduced into cultivation. 
There are several American species, 

Alody (al’o-dli), n. In fav, same as Allodium. 

Aloe (al’d), » (Gr. alod, Heb. ahdlim, ahd- 
loth, the bitter aloe,] 1, The common name 
of the plants of the genus Aloé, nit. order 
Liliacem. They are natives of warm cll- 
mates, and especially abundant in the 
southern part of Africa. Among the Mo- 
hammedans the aloe is a symbolic plant, 
especially in Kayne and every one who re- 
turns from a pilgrimage to Mocca hangs it 
over his street door, as a token that he has 
performed the journey. In Africa the leaves 
of some species of aloe are made into ropes, 
fishing-lines, bow-strings, and hammocks. 
Several species yield aloes, the well-known 
bitter purgative medicine. Many species 
are cultivated in 


Chaucer, 


Britain, growing 
easily on very dry j 
soll. — American } 


aloe, Soe AGAVE. 
2. pl A drug, the 
juice of several apo · 
cies of aloe, ob- 
from the 
leaves, sometimes 
by cutting them 
across, when the 
resinous juice ex- 
udes and is evapor- 
ated into a finn 
consistence, some- 
times by preasin, 
the juice and muci- 
lage out together, 
and in other cases 
by ** the 
— out of the cut 
eaves by boiling and then evaporating 
dewn to lt ae ard consistency, There are 
several kinds sold in the shops,as the Soco- 
trine aloes, from A. socotrina, growing in 
Socotra, an isle near the mouth of the Red 
Sea; the hepatic or common Barbadoes 
aloes, from A. sinwata, of the West Indias; 
and the fotid or caballine aloea Aloea fa 
a stimulating stomachic purgative; when 
taken in small doses it is useful for people 
of a lax habit and sedentary life. 
chemical principle contained in aloes is 
called aloin (which see). 
Aloes- wood 
LOCHUM. 








It | 











The | 


(al’dz-wod), nm See AGAL- | 
| 
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Aloetic, Aloetical (a)-d-et'ik, al-d-et’ik-al), 
a. Pertaining to or obtained from the aloe 
or aloes; 
sisting chiefly, of aloes, 

Aloetic (al-d-ct'ik), n A medicine or pre- 
paration ——— — slew. : al 
Aloexylon, Aloexylum (al-0-cks‘i-lon, al- 
é-eks'‘i-lumi, #, [Gr alo’, the aloe, and 
sxylon, wood. ] 
Leguminoss. A, Agallochum, the only spe- 
cies, a tree & feet high, said to grow on the 
high mountains of Cochin-China, produces 
one of the two kinds of calambac, or agal- 
lochum, a fragrant wood and resinous per- 
fume, highly ed in the East. The wood 
is used for inlaying in cabinet-work, and Is 
highly valued, costing £30 per cwt. in Bu⸗ 

matra, 


Aloft (a-loft’}, adv. [Prefix a, and loft; Ice. 
a 3 i vul 


See Lovt.} 1, On high; in the air; 
high above the ground; as, the eagle soars 
aloft. 


here's a sweet litthe cherub that sits ap a/er? 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. Dreux. 
2 Naut. in the top; at the mast-head; or 
on the higher yards or rigying; hence, on 
the upper part, as of a building. 


— of the qualities, or con- | 


A gents of plants, nat. order | 


Aloft t (a-loft’), prep. On the or surface 
of; above, X breathe n alaft the — 


Alogian (a-lé‘ji-an), n [Gr a, neg., and 
logos, word.] One of a sect of ancient here- 
tice, who denied Jesus Christ to be the 
Logos, and consequently rejectod the Gospel 
of St. Join. 

al’o-fija (L. = from Gr. alogia 
ogee, unreasonable —a@, priv., an 
logos, word, discourse, reason.) Unreason- 
ableness ; absurdity. 
The error and afagy in thls optobon Is worse than 
im the last. Sir T. Brovwwe. 

Aloin (al’c-in}, n. (C,pH,.0;.) A crystalline 
bitter principle got from aloes in pale yel- 
low prismatic needles, grouped in stars 

Alomancy (al'o-man-ai), n (Gr, heals, salt, 
= manteia, divination.) Divination by 


sal 

Alonde,t adv. Onland. Chaneer. 

Alone (a-l5n’), @. orade, [AU andone. The 
ali and one were formerly printed as sepa- 
rate words, thus—‘The Lord is God al one." 
Robt. Gloucester. Gower has ‘wher he 
made his mone, within a gardeine all him 
one.’ G, allcin, Dan, allene, D. alleen, alone, 
are all formed in the same way.} 1. Apart 
from another or others; single; solitary: 


applied toa — or thing; as, to remain 
—— to walk alone. . 


It is not good that man should be afowe. Gen. ii. rf. 

Aad when they were alone, be ex waded all 
things te his disciples. ark bw. 34. 
2 Only; to the exclusion of other persons 
or things; sole or solely; as, he alone re- 
mained (different from he remained alone); 
two men alone returned. 

Man shall mot live by bread afone, Luke iv. 4. 
3.4 Without a parallel; above all things; 
rare; par excellence. 

Her worth makes other worthies nothi 
She i« aJovre, x . 
I ats afeae the villaln of the earth. Shad, 
[In second sense alone sometimes comes at- 
tributively before a noun. ‘The alone merits 
of our Lord Jesua Christ.” John Wesley. 
Even one a/ene verse sometines makes a perfect 
porme. Sen Fonson.) 
—To let alone, See under Let 
Alonely ¢ (a-lin'li), @. Exclusive. 
The afenely rule of the land rested ln = qpeee. 
Pee, 


Alonelyt (a-lén'li),ade, Only; merely; singly. 
This said spirit waa not given afevrely unto him, 
but ante all hs heirs and posterity. Luationer, 
(n-lon’nes), mn. The state of being 
alone or without ——— 
[This word represents 
lang, end , anlong — 
Teut. prefix and, ant, ent, and long; G. ent- 
lang, along. Comp. Fr. le long de, through 
the length of.) 1. By the length; length- 
wise; in a line with the len 
Sosne laid afer, 
And bound with burning wires, on spokes of wheels 
are bung. Dryden. 





2 In a line, or with a progressive motion; | 


onwanl; as, let us walk al: 
carried along leaveth a train.’ Bacon.—i. In 
company, together. ‘fle shall te England 
enn with you.’ Shak.— AU along, the 

ce Jength: through the whole distance; 
in the whole way or length. 


Ishmael went forth, weeping ad! alos as he went. 
Jer. xii. 6. 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; tibe, tub, byli; 


. A firebrand | 





{a-long’), prep. By the length of, as 
| distinguished from acroes; in a longitudinal 
| direction over; as, the troops marched along 
| the banks of the river, or along the highway, 

1 Sam. vi. 12. 
Along (e-long?. prep. (A. Sax. gelang, owing 
to, O.E. ileng, and often contracted into 
leng (see LONG, prep.); allied to gelingan, 
to appen | Ow ng to; on account of, It 
was formerly used with a genitive, later 
with the prepositions on or ef, occasionally 
with. ‘All along of the accursed gold’ 
Sir W. Scott, 

I cannot tell wheress it was a/ony, 

Bat well | wot great strife is us among. Chamcrr, 

‘Tis all along ef you that I am thus haunted. 

Henry Brooke. 
This preposition is now always followed by 
of, and its use is mainly confined to the 
ror uneducated. Sir W. Scott no 
doubt used it to give an antique flavour to 
his style. He also used tho shorter form 
long similarly (gee Lone), 
Alongshore (a-long’shér), adv. By the shore 
or coast; lengthwise and near the shore,— 
Alongshore man, a labourer employed about 


ship, : 

Alo (a-long’sid), adr. Along or by 
the side; beside each other; as, to be along. 
ots of the wall; two vessels lie along- 

a, 

Alongside (a-long’sid), prep. Beside; by the 
side of; as, the vessel lay alongside the 
wharf. [Here alongside may be regarded 
as the adverb with of omitted.) 

Alongst (s-longst’), prep. Along; through 
or by the length of. 

The Turks did keep straight watch and ward m 
all their parts adengaf the seacoast. ‘melies 


Aloof(a-léf’), adv. [0.E. a-iqfe—prefix a, on, 
and loof or lug, windward; to keep aloof is 
to keep to windward of a person.}] Ata 
distance, but within view; apart; separated 

It is necestary the Queen join, for if the stand 
alogf there will be eull suspiciosds, darthny. 
My lovers and my friends stand aloes, 
Is xxxvill, rs, 

Aloof (a-lét’), prep. At or toa distance from; 
away or apart from. 

The great luminary, 
stloef the wulgar constellations thick, 
That from his lordiy oye keep distance due, 
Dhispenses lh: fren far. AMsiten, 


Aloofness (a-lif’nes),n. The state of being 
aloof, or of keeping at a distance. ‘Un- 
faithfulness and alogfness of such as have 

Pom —— one k — * Rogers. lipte 

a-16-pé-ki'rus), a § [Gr @ . 
a fox and ovra, a tail) Foxtail-grass, « 
genus of grasses, natives of temperate and 
cold regions. Six species are natives of 
Britain; some, like A. agrestis, being trouble- 
some weeds; others, as A. pratensis, being 
good fodder planta, See FoxTall-Grass. 
— n. IL alopecia, Gr. ali- 
pekt jpéz, a fox, because foxes are 
said to be subject to this disease.) A disense 
ealled the fox-evil or scurf, which is accom- 
anied by a falling off of the hair, not only 
rom the scalp but from the beard and eye 
brows. Sometimes loosely applied to any 
kind of baldness. 

Alosa (a-16’sa),n. The us of fishes, family 
Clupeide, including the shad (which see). 
Alose,{ v.t [Prefix «, and obs lose, to 

praise.] To praise; tofame. Chaweer. 


Aloud (a-loud’), adv. [Prefix a, and loud 
See Lovp.] ith a loud voice or great 
noise; loudly. 


Cry alowed, spare not. Is. bviii. 1. 


Alow (0-10), ade. [Prefix a, and low.) Ina 
low place, or a lower part: opposed to alaft. 
{Rare.] 

Aad now e/ew and now aloft they fy. Diryatew. 

Alowe (a-low’), ade. [Prefix @, on, and lowe, 
flame.} A-fire; in a flame. {Scotch.}—Te 

vg alorwe, to take fire, or be set on fire; te 
laze; to be burned. 


That discreet man Cardinal Beaton is een # pone 
aloe this blessed day if we dinna stup it, J rnmant. 


Aloysis, (-loi‘si-a), a. A genus of — 

nat. order Verbenacem, to which belongs a 
shrub, A. ecifricdora, much cultivated In 
greenhouses and apartments in Britain for 
the grateful fragrance which its leaves emit 
when slightly brnised. Itis popularly known 
aut Verbena, and waa formerly known to 
botaniste as Verbena triphylla, 

Alp (alp), An old and local name for the 
bullfinch. 

Alp (alp), ». [Gael. alp, a height; W. aly, 
a craggy rock or precipice; Ir. atip, a mas. 
Grimm associates alp with alb, white, in 





oil, pound; ti, Sc, abune; §, Sc. fey 
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allusion to snow-capped hills. See ALBION.) | 


A high mountain; specifically, in the plural, 
the great mountain-ranges in Switzerland, 
the north of Italy, and in Austria, compris- 
ing the loftiest mountains in Europe. 
North breath of vernal air from snowy aff. Milton. 
Hills peep o'er bills, and alpr on alps arise, Pope. 
Al {al-pak'’a), ». [Peruy. paco, alpaco. 
The ai is Lac y the Ar, art. the, through 
the Spanish.] L A ruminant mammal, of 
the camel tribe, and genus Auchenia (A. 
face), a native of the Andes, especially of 





Alpaca (A nchenia Pace). 


the mountains of Chili and Peru, and so 
closely allied to the Hama that by some it 
is regarded rather as a smaller variety than 
a distinct species. It has been domesticated, 
and remains also in a wild state. In form 
and size it approaches the sheep, but has 
a longer neck. It is valued chiefly for its 
long, soft, and silky wool, which is straighter 
than that of the sheep, and very strong, and 
is woven into fabrics of great beauty. Its 
flesh is pleasant and wholesome.—2. A fabric 
tmaanufactured from the hair or wool of the 
alpaca, used for shawls, clothing for warm 
climates, coat-linings, and very largely for 


umbrellas 
Al + (alpen), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Alps; Alpine. ‘The Alpensnow.' J. Fletcher. 


Alpen-horn (al’pen-horn), n, [G. Alpen, the 
A Pr and Aern, a horn.) A very long, power 
ful, nearly straight horn, but curving slightly 





and widening towards its extremity, used on 
the Alps to convey signals, and formerly by 
the Swiss to sound the charge in battle, 
Called also Alp-horn. 


Alpen: al‘pen-stok), n. [G., Alpen, 
the Alps, and stock, a stick.) A strong tall 
stick shod with iron, pointed at the end so 


as to take hold in, and give support on, ice 
and other dangerous places in climbing the 
Alps and other high mountains. 
(al-pes‘trin), a Pertaining or 
peculiar to the Alps or other mountainous 
regions. ‘Alpestrine diseases.’ Dana, (Rare. } 
Alpha (al'fa),n. (Gr., from Heb. aleph, from 
alles, an ox; perhaps because originally the 
outline of the letter represented an ox's 
head, or because the name of the animal 
commenced with this letter. ] 


A, and used to denote first or beginning; 
as, ‘Iam Af and Omega’ Rev. 1.8. It 
was formerly used also to denote chief; 
as, Plato was the alpha of the wits, 

bet (al’fa-bet), ». [Gr. alpha and 








The first , 
letter in the Greek alphabet, answering to | 


| Alquier (al'kér), n. 


arranged in the customary order; the series 
of letters or characters which form the ele- 
ments of written language.—2. A series of 
dashes, dots, &e,, to be used in telegraphy 
in the transmission of messages. —3. First 
elements; simplest rudiments; as, not to 
know the alphabet of a science. 

Alphabet (al’fa-bet), of To arrange in the 
order of an alphabet; to mark by the letters 
of the alphabet. 

Alphabe al'fa-bet-a"ri-an), n. A 
learner of the alphabet. 

Alphabetic, Alphabetical (al-fa-bet’ik, al- 
fa-bet'ik-al), a. Pertaining to an alphabet; 
furnished with an alphabet; expressed by 
an alphabet; in the order of an alphabet, 
or in the order of the letters as customarily 


arranged. 

Alphabetically (al-fa-bet‘ik-al-li), ade. In 
an alphabetical manner; in the customary 
order of the letters. 

Alphabetize (al’fa-bet-iz), v4 To arrange 
alphabetically. 

Alphenic (al-fen‘ik), n. [Sp. alfenique, from 
Ar. al-fanid, sweetness, sugar; Per, Janid, 
pdnid, sugar-candy.] In med. white barley- 
sugar, used for colcda. 

Alphitomancy (al-fit’o-man-si), nm. [Fr., 
from Gr.alphiton, barley-meal, and santeia, 
divination.} Divination by means of barley- 
meal. 

Alphonsin (al-fon'ain),n. A surgical instru- 
ment for extracting bullete from wounds, 
so called from its inventor, Alphonso Ferri 
of Naples. It consists of three arms, which 
cloee y a ring, and open when it is drawn 

Alphonsine (al-fon’sin), a. Of or pertaining 
to any person of the name of Alphonse,— 
A ee tables, astronomical tables pub- 
lished in 1488 and succeeding i. under 
the patronage of Alphonso X., king of Cas- 
tile and Leon. 

Alp-horn (alp’horn), ». 
horn, 

Alphos, Alphas (al‘foa, al'fus), nm, (Gr. al- 
phos, white.) That species of leprosy, called 
also vitiligo, in which the skin is rough, with 
white patches and rose-coloured areola. 

Alpia, ». See ALPIsT. 

Alpigene (al'pi-jan), a. [L. Alpes, the Alps, 
and gigno, genut, to produce.) Produced or 
growing in alpine regions. [{Rare.} 

alpine (al’pin), a. [L. alpinus, from Alpes. ] 

Of or pertaining to, or connected with, the 
Alps, or any lofty mountain; very high; ele- 
vated; aa, alpine planta 

Alpine (al’pin), n. A plant, as for instance 
a kind of strawberry, growing on lofty 


Same as Alpen- 


hills. 

Alpinery (al-pin’ér-i),n. A place in agarden 
or pleasure-ground, specially adapted for 
the cultivation of alpine planta 

Alpist, Alpia (al’pist, al’pi-a), n. The seed 
of the canary-grasa (Phalaris — 
raised largely in the Isle of Thanet for feed- 
ing birds, — canaries; the seed of 
various species of Alopecurus, or foxtail- 
grass, aleo used for feeding birds. 

(Fr. from Pg. alquiere, 

and that from Ar. af-koyl, a measure pro- 

perly of grain, from kila, to measure grain. } 


A dry as well as a liquid measure in Porta- | 


gal, containing half an almude, or about 2 

Ac ruifo Alquif Vki-f, al’ki-f6r) 

‘ore (al’ki-fo, al’ki-f6r), n. 
(re —— Sp. alguifol: of Arabic origin. 
A sort of lead ore found in Cornwall, use 
by potters to give a green varnish to their 
wares, and called potter's ore, A small 
mixture of manganese gives it a blackish 
hue, Called also Arquifoux. 

Already (al-red’i), ade. [Aland ready. See 
READY,] Before the present time; before 
some specified time, cither future, present, 
or past. 

Elas is come already. Mat. xvii. ta. 
Joseph was in Egypt afremdy, Ex, i. ¢. 
Tt has reference to past time, but may be used 
for a future past; as, when you shall arrive 
the business will be already completed, or 
will have been completed already. 

Alst (als),ede. oreonj. (Corrupted from A. Sax. 
eall-mod, alewa, that is, all-eo; whence also 
and as.) 1. Also; likewise.—2. As. 

Alsatian (al-si‘shi-an), a. 1, Of or pertain- 
ing to the province of Alsace (G. Elscss), in 
Germany,—2 Of or pertaining to Alsatia, 
formerly a cant name for Whitefriars, a 
district In London between the Thames and 
Fleet Street, and adjoining the Temple, 
which, possessing certain privileges of sanc- 
tuary, became for that reason a nest of mis- 
chievous charactera, who were generally 





ALTAR 








obnoxious to the law. These privileges it 
derived from having been an establishment 
of the Carmelites or White Friars (founded 
in 1241), and James I. confirmed and added 
to them by charter in 1608, They were 
abolished in 1007. The name Alsatia is a 
Latinized form of Alsace, a German pro- 
vince on the frontiers of France, which, 
like our own ‘ debatable land,’ waa a harbour 
for necessitous or troublesome characters 
from both countries. 

Alsatian (al-si'shi-an), n 1 A native or 
inhabitant of the province of Alsace (G. 
Blease), in Germany.-—2%. An inhabitant of 
Alsatia, or Whitefriars, London. 

Al- © (al-si’nyd), n. fit) In music, to 
the sign: a direction to the performer that 
he must return to that portion of the piece 
marked with the sign §, and conclude with 
the first double bar which follows, or go on 
to the word Fine, or the pause *. 

Alsike-clover (al’sik-klé’vér), n. [From 
Alsike, a place in Sweden.) A species of 
clover(Trifoliem hkybridum), with pinkish or 
white flowers. Itis called hybrid cloverfrom 
being apparently intermediate between T. 
pratense, or common red, and 7. repens, 
white or Dutch clover, It is a good pasture 


plant. 

Al girat(alsrat),n. [Ar.] In Mohammedan 
theol. the bridge extending over the abyss of 
hell which must be crossed by every one on 
his journey to heaven. It is finer thana hair, 
as sharp as the edge of a sword, and beset 
with thorns on either side. The righteous 
will pass over with case and swiftness, but 
the wicked will fall into hell below. 

Also (l'sd), ade. and conj, [AN andso. A. Sax. 
eall-med, calmed, alewd, trom eall, eat, all, 
the whole, and sw, #. See ALS, AS.) 1. In 
like manner; likewise, ‘ 


As the blame of iil-succeeding things 
Shall tight on you, so light the harmes alse. Old Alay. 


2. In addition; too; further. 


God do so to me, and more afro: for thou shalt 
surely dic. 1 Sam. xiv. 44. 


Alsophila (al-s0’fi-la), n. (Gr. aleos, a grove, 
and philed, to love—from the habitat of the 
plant.) A genus of tropical cyatheaceous 
ferns, often becoming magnificent trees, dis · 
tinguished from the allied forms by having 
no indusium to the sorus. A. excelsa of 
Norfolk Island rises to the height of 80 feet. 

Alstroemertia (al-stré-méri-a), n. [In honour 
of Baron Claudius Aletramer, a Swedish bot- 
anist.}) A beautiful genus of South American 
plants,nat. order Amaryllidacese,much culti- 
vated in our greenhouses. 

Alt(alt). In susie, a term applied to the high 
notes of the scale. 

Altaic, Altaian (nl-ti’lk, al-ta’yan), a. Per- 
taining to the Altai, a vast range of moun- 
tains extending in an easterly direction 
through a considerable part of Asia, and 
forming part of the boundary between the 
Russian and Chinese dominions, -—Altate or 
Altaian family of languages, a family of 
languages occupying a portion of Northern 
and Eastern Europe, and nearly the whole 
of Northern and Central Asia, together with 
some other regions, and divided into five 
branches, the Ugrian or Finno-Hungarian, 
Samoyedic, Turkic, Mongolic, and Pungusic, 
Also called Scythian, Urat-Altaic, Tataric, 
and Turanian. 

Altair (ai'ta<¢r), », The Arabic name for « 
Aquilm, the most important star in the con- 
stellation Aquila. It is one of the stars of 
which the lunar distances are calculated and 
tabulated in the Nautical Almanac, and is 
therefore useful in finding the longitude. 

Altaite (al-ti’'it), ». A mineral found, with 

etzite,inthe Altai Mountains. Itconsiatsof 
end and tellurium, with a emall proportion 
of silver. 

Altambour (al-tam-biir’), mn. (Ar. al, the, and 
tumbair, a kind of lute or guitar, a drum.) 
A large Spanish or Moorish drum. 

Altar (al'tér), mn. IL altere, from arootseenin 
L. altus, bigh.] 1. Anelevated place on which 
sacrifices were offered or incense burned to 
adeity. The earliest altars were turf mounds, 
large flat-topped stones, or other rnde eleva- 
tions, natural or artificial; but when tem- 

lea came to be built altars were made of 
rewn stone or marble, and became progres- 
sively more and more adorned. Greek and 
Roman altars were round, triangular, or 
square in form, often adorned with sculpture 
of the most tasteful and elaborate descrip- 
tion, and bearing — The Jews 
had the altar of burnt-offering, which stood 
at the entrance to the tabernacle, and after- 





Al 
leta, Aand B.] 1. The letters of a language 


ch, chain; th, Sc. lock; g, go;  j, fob; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


ALTARAGE 





wards oceupied a corresponding site in the 
temple, and the altar of incense, which stood 
intheholy place. Both were made of shittim- 





Ancient Heathen Altars. 


wood, and the former was overlaid with brass 
the latter with gold.—2. In some Christian 
churches the term applied to the commun- 
jon-table. In the primitive church it was of 
wood, subsequently of stone, marble, or 
bronze,adorned with rich architectural orna- 
ments, sculptures, and paintings. With the 
introduction of Gothic art altar architecture 
acquired a new and exalted character, the 
simple table being now often developed into 





Gothic Attar —Charch of St. Vaudron, Mors. 


a etracture pointing heavenward, magnifi. 
cent as a whole, and full of symbolic mean- 
até See mieten OBert « 
tarage (altéer-aj) am L ngs made 
upon an A + or toa church,--2 The pro- 
fits arising to priests from oblations, gifts, 


or dues on account of the altar; the smali | 


tithes. Called aleo Altar-dues.—3. In Scot- 
land, formerly an endowment nted for 
the saying of masses at a particular altar 
for deceased friends. 

Altar-bread (al'tér-bred), a. Bread pre- 
pared for the eucharist. According to the 
use of the Roman Catholic Church it is 
round and unleavened and stamped with 
an LHS or a crucifix. 

Altar-card (al'tér-kard), n. A printed or 
written transcript of certain portions of the 
communion service for the use of the pricat 
officiating at the altar. 

Al (al’tér-kar-pet), », Same as 
Altar-cloth, 


Altar-cloth (9!’tér-kloth), The cloth that 
eovers the altar, and hanga down in front, 
the pertion hanging down In front being 
called the antependium, and that which 
covers the top the super-frontal, 

Altar-dues (gl'tér-diiz), n pl. Same aa 
Altarage, 1. 

Altar-fire — n. Fire on an altar. 

Altar-frontal (pi'tér-front-al), n Same as 
Antependium, 

Altar-hearse (q)’tér-hérs), n A term some- 





| Al 
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temporary canopy erected over an altar on 
special solemnities, Rev. F. G. Lee. 
tar-horn (pl'tér-horn), nm One of the 
western corners of the altar. The north 
corner is called the Gospel horn, the southern 
the Epistice horn. Rev. F. G. Lee. 
Altar-thane (qi'tér-ist, gl’tér- 


than), ». In old fai, an appellation given | 


to the priest to whom the altarage belonged; 
4 & he pay , : 
-ledge (al'tér-lef), n. A step or lodge 
behind an altar, on which the pete ly ecandle- 
nicks, and fower-vases are placed. Rev. . 
L Lee. 

Altar-piece (al'tér-pés), » A painting or 
piece of sculpture placed behind or above 
an alter in a church; also the decorative 
portion of an altar. 

Altar-rail (9!'tér-ral}, n. The low rail or 
balustrade which fences off the sanctuary 
from the choir in the chancel 

Altar-screen (al’tér-skrén), mn. In arch, 
(a) the partition of stone, wood, or metal, 
behind the high altar, separating the choir 
from the vast end of the building. (6) The 
shrine or tabernacle work inclosing the 

ainted or sculptured ag ory 
‘tar-side (nl’tér-sid), n. That part of the 
altar which faces the congregation. 

Altar-stairs (al'tér-stérz), n. pl. Stairs lead- 
ing up to an altar, 

The great world’s altarwtetrr, 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God.  7'rnnyson, 

Altar-stole (al’tér-stal), n A medimwral 
ornament shaped like the ends of a stole, 
which hung down in front of the altar- 
cloth. Rer. F. G. Lee. 

Altar-table (gl’t4r-ta’bl), n. A table, gene- 
rally of wood, and supported on four n> 
en which, in the Church of England, the 
communion elements are placed; the com- 
munion table. At first this table was placed 





Wooden Altar-table, time of James L.—St. Clement's 
fourch, Townstall, Devonshire. 


by the Reformers in the situation oceupied 
by the old stone altars, namely, attached to 
an eastern wall. This position gave umbrage 
to the Puritana, and Cromwell caused it to 





be removed to the middle of the chancel, | 


and to be surrounded with seats for the 
communicants, At the Restoration it was 
almost universally replaced in its ancient 
position, When used it is covered with a 
white linen cloth. 
thane, See ALTARIS?. 
Altar-tomb (al'tér-tim), ». Inerch. a raised 
tomb, or monument surmounting a tomb, 
having a general resemblance to an altar: 


RRS 





= 


Tomb of the Black Prince, Canterbury Cathedral, 





altar-tombs are frequently surmounted by 
a recumbent eingy 


Altar-vase (al'tér-viz),”, A vase for hold- 


times applied to the frame supporting a | ing flowers to decorate the altar. 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér: 


pine, pin; 


nite, not, mive; tibe, tub, byl; 





Altar-vessel (al'tér-ves'el), a. One of the 
vessels used in the services of the altar, 
namely, the chalice, paten, and clborium,. 

tar-wall (pl'tér-wal), 2 The wall behind 
an altar. 

Altar-wise (al'tér-wiz), ade. Placed in the 
manner of an altar, that is, with ite ends 
towarda the north and sonth. <Abp, Laud 

Altazimuth (alt-az'i-muth), », [Abbrey. of 
altitude-azimuth,) In aetron. a telescope so 
arran as to be capable of being turned 
round horizontally to any point of the com- 
pass, and so differing from a transit-cirele, 
which ia fixed in the meridian. The altazi- 
muth is brought to bear upon objects by 
motions affecting their altitude and azi- 
muth. Called also an AUitude-and-azimuth 
Instrument, 

Alter (gl'tér), 7.4. (LL. altero, to change, 
from alter, another of two—made up of root 
al, another, seen in alive, Gr. allos, another, 
and compar. soffix fer, seen in L. wfer, 
whether, Gr. heteror, another = E. ther in 
other, &c.] 1. To make some change in; to 
make different in some particular; to vary 
in some degree, without an entire change. 

My covenant will I not break, mor aifer the thing 
that is zone out of my lips, Ps, Ixesiz. yw 
2 To change entirely or materially; as, to 
alter an opinion. 

She promised thar no force, 
Persuasion, no, nor death could afer her, 
Temmeysor 
3.¢ To exchange, ‘She that would alfer ser- 
vices with thee.” Shak. — 4.+ To agitate. 
‘Altered and moved inwardly.’ Milten,— 
Altered strata, in geot. strata whose con- 
stituent mineral elements have undergone 
—- and chemical change, under the 
nfiluence of heat and moisture, percolation 
of mineral solutions, or of re, See 
Metamorphie Rocks under METAMORPHIC. 

Alter, agen In general alter is to change 
partially, while change is more commonly 
to substitute one for another, or to 
make a material difference in a thing. 

Alter (al'tér), «f To hecome, in some re- 
spects, different; to vary; to change. ‘The 
law of the Medesand Persians, which altereth 
not." Dan, vi 8. 

Lore is pot love which afters. Shak. 


Alterability (ai't¢r-a-bil’i-ti). n. The qua- 
lity of being —— of alteration. 

Alterable (al'tér-a-bl), @. Capable of being 
altered, varied, or made different, 

Alterableness (al'tér-a-bl-nes), mn The 
quality of being alterable or admitting alter- 
ation; variableness. 

Alterably (a)'tér-a-bli), ade. In an alterable 
manner; 60 a8 to be altered or varied. 

Alteraget (al'tér-4j), n. [From alo, alitum 
or altum, to feed, or from alter, another. | 
The nourishing or fostering of achild. Sir 
J. Davies. 

Alterantt (ql'tér-ant), a4. Altering; gradu- 
ally changing. ‘Whether the body be alter- 
ant or altered,” Bacon. 

Alterant (al'tér-ant), a, An alterative (which 
see) [Rare.] . 

Alterate? (al’tér-at), p. anda 1. Altered; 
changed.—2. Fickle; changeable. Chaucer. 

Alteration (ql-tér-i’chon), mn. IL alteratio 
See ALTER.] The act of altering, making 
different, or of varying in some particular; 
the state of being altered; also, the change 
made, or the loss or acquisition of qualitics 
not casential to the form or nature of a 
thing. 

Appius Claudias admitted to the senate the sont of 
those who had been slaves; by which, and secceeding 
alterations, that council degenerated into a te 
corrupt body. Seyt 

Alterative (a)’tér-it-iv), a. Causing alters- 
tion; having the power te alter; especially, 
in med. having the a tw restore the 
healthy functions of the body, without sen- 
sible evacuations. 

Alterative (ql'tér-At-iv), n. A meilicine, a⸗ 
mercury, iodine, &c., which, administered? 
in small doses, gradually. induces a change 
in the habit or constitution, and impercep- 
tibly alters disordered secretions and sc- 
tions, and restores healthy functions with- 
out producing any sensible evacuation by 
perspiration, p ng, or vomitin 

Altercate (al'tér-kat), ri [L. altercer, al. 
tercatus, to wrangle, from alter, another. ] 
To contend in words; to dispute with zeal, 
heat, or anger; to wrangle. 

Altercation (al-tér-ki‘shon), a. [L. alter- 
catie. See ALTERCATE.] The act of alter- 
cating: warm contention in words; dispute 
carried on with heat or anger; controversy; 
wrangle. ‘As if the canstitation of our 





oil, pound; ti, Sc. abene; 9%, Sc. fey. 


ALTER EGO 


country were to be always a subject rather 
of altercation than enjoyment,’ Burke. 

Alter (altér @go) [L.] Another or 
second 1; another self; a title sometimes 
applied a prove who has fall powers to 
act for another, as to a Span viceroy 
when exercising regal power. It was applied 


to the crown-prince at Naples when he was | 


appointed vicar-general during an insurrec- 
tion in July, 1820. 

Alterity (al-tér'i-ti, a. [L. alter, another.) 
State or quality of being another, or differ- 
ent, (Rare.} 

Your outness is but the feeling of otherness (a/- 
terity) intaitive, or adtrrity visually repre- 
Caleriaige. 


Altern (al’'térn), a. IL alternus, from alter, 
another] Lt Acting by turns; alternate. 


The t (ight) to have rule by day, 
The by night, alters. Afiktost. 


2 In crystallography, exhibiting on two 
parts, an upper and a lower part, faces 
which alternate among themselves, bat 
which, when the two parta are compared, 
correspond with each other.—Altern base, 
in trigon. a term used in distinction from 
the true base. Thus, in oblique triangies, 
the true base is the sum of the sides, in 
which case the difference of the sides is the 
altern baze; or inversely, when the true base 
ia the difference of the sides, the sum of the 
sides is the altern base. 

(al-tér’na-si}, » The state of 
being alternate; performance by turna 
[Rare] 

The of rhymes ina stanz gives a variety 
that may support the poet, without the ald of music, 
to. 4 greater length. inford. 

Alternal (al-tér'nal), a. Alternative. [Rare.] 
= jd al nal-li), adv, By torns, 
Rare.) 


Their men obeyed 

Alternally both generals’ commands. May. 
Alternant(al-tér*nant), a. Alternating: spe- 
cifically, in geod. composed of alternate 

layers, a8 some rocks, 
Alternat (il-ter-mii),n. [Fr., from L. alterno, 
diternatum, to alternate.} In diplomacy, a 
tight in virtue of which several states, in 
order to preserve the equality between 
them, take each in turn the first place; for 
erample, in the signature of treaties. 
Alternate (al-tér’nat), a. [L alternatua, 
See ALTERN.] 1. Being by turns; following 
ome another in succession of time or place; 
henes, reciprocal 
And bid efernate passions falland rise. Foye. 


fically, in Sot. (a) placed on opposite | 


es of an axis on a 
different level; as, al- 
ternate leaves (b) 
Placel between other 
bodies of the same or 
different whorls, as in 
an umbellifer, where 
the stamens are alter- 
nate with, that is be- 


another series inter- 
venes; having one 
intervening between 
each pair; every Be- 
cond; a3, only the alter- 
nate lines should be read; the odd numbers 
form one series of alternate numerals, the 
eren numbers another.-—3, Consisting of al- 
ternate parts or members, proceeding by al- 
ternation; as, an alternate series; alfernate 
a: alternate proportion —Alternate 
angles, in geom. the internal angles made 
by Bred nes with 
a . on Oppo- 
site sides of it, If 
the two lines are 
parallel, the ai- 
ternate angles are 
equal us, if 
the la A B, 
cD he cut by the 
line EP, theangles 
AGH, GHD, as 
also the angles BGH and GH, are called 
alternate angles. — Alternate proportion, the 
equal proportion that subalats between the 





Abternate Leares. 


— 


or] 


¥ 


alteroate members of the pairs of a series of | 
nals. Thos, if a:b::¢:d; then, | 4 
| Althsea(al-thé'a), n. (Gr. althaia,from althd, 


proportio 
by alternate proportion, @:¢::b:d.—Alter- 
nate quarters, in Aer. the firet and fourth 


quarters, and the second and third, which ! 
are ueually of the same nature.—Alernale 


ch, chain: ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 4, job; 


Vou L 





| Alternately (al-tér'nit-li), ado. 
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generation, in zool. that modification of gen- | 


eration by which the young do not resemble 
their parent, but their d-parent or some 
remote ancestor: called also Aeterage 5 
Metagenesi#, and Xenogenesis. See HETERO- 
GENESIS, 

Alternate (al-tér’nat), m 1 That which 
happens by turns with something elac; vi- 
cissitude. [Rare.] 

Rais'd in pleasure, or repes'd in ease, 
Grateful pain Aen of substantial peace, 
rier, 
2. In American Preeb. Ch. one who takes 
the place of another in performing duty; a 
substitute. 


Alternate (al'tér-nat or al-tér'nat), o£ pret. | 


& pp. alternated; ppr. — {L. al- 
terno, alternatwm, to do first one thing then 
a second, See ALTER.) 1. To perform by 
turns, or in succession. 
Who in thelr course 

Melodious hymns about the sovereign throne 

Alternate all night long. Aiſtau. 
2. To cause to succeed or follow one an- 
other in time or place reciprocally; to in- 
terchange reciprocally. 


The most high God . . . alternates the —— 
of good and evil, Ob. Grew. | 
Alternate (al’tér-nit or al-térnit), 2.7. 1 To 


follow one another in time or place —* 
cally: often followed by with; aa, the flood 
and ebb tides alternate with each other. 
‘ Different species alternating with each 
other,’ Kirwan. 

Rage, shame, and grief aMtermede in bis breast. 
F. Philsps. 

In an al- 
ternate manner: (@) in reciprocal succes- 
sion; turns, 80 that each is succeeded by 
that which it succeeds, in the same way 
as night follows day and day follows night. 
(>) With the omission or intervention of one 
between each pair; as, read the lines alter- 
nately; in French prosody male and female 
rhymes follow one another in couplets ai- 
ternately.— Alternately pinnate, in bot. a 
term used when the leaflets of a pinnate 
Jeaf are placed on the one aide of a common 
petiole, opposite the spaces on the other 


side. 

Alternateness (al-tér'nat-nes),n. The state 
or quality of being alternate, or of following 
in succession. 

Alternation (al-tér-ni'shon), a 1. The act 
of alternating, or state of — alternate ; 
the reciprocal succeasion of things in time 
or place; the act of following and being fol 
lowed in succession; as, we observe the al- 
ternation of day and night, cold and heat, 
summer and winter.— 2 In math. (a) the 
different changes or alterations of ordera 
in numbers; called more commonly Per- 
mutation, (b) Alternate pr tion, See 
—*—* er ae —3. In — _— 

eo of the con nm sper 
alterustely with the —— —— 
af generation, See Alternate Generation 
un ALTERNATE. 

Alternative (al-tér‘na-tiv), a. [Fr alter- 
natif.) 1. Offering a choice or possibility of 
one of two things. 

—— ——— 
an religioa, reject wit a or 
ea (J £ Kaitr's) —— —— parti of the origin of 
evil, that the Creator of the world is either the author 
of evil of the slave of it. Ed. Rew. 
2.} Alternate; reci |. Hotland.—3%. In 
bot. applied to the wstivation or arrange- 
ment of the flower-buds of plants, where 
the inner whorl alternates with the outer, 

Alternative —— n, Achoice be- 
twoen ¢wo things, so that ifone ts taken the 
other must be left, or a possibility of one of 
two things, so that if one is false the other 
must be true. The things in question are 
also called alternatives, and in strictness the 
word cannot be applied to more than two 
things, and when one thing only ts offered 
for cholce, It is said there is no alternative. 

Retween these effermatives there ib mo middie 
ground, Cranca. 

Alternatively (al-tér’na-tiv-li), adv. In an 
alternative manner; in a manner that ad- 
mits the choice or possibility of one out of 


two thi 
Alte veness (al-tér‘na-tiv-nes), n. The 
uality or state of being alternative. 
b A\ternt + (al-tér’ni-ti), mn. Succession by 
turns; alternation. ‘The alternity and vi- 
elasitude of rest." Sir T. Browne. 


or althainé, to heal.) A genus of plants, 
nat. order Malvacem, including the holly- 
hock (A. resea), and the marsh-mallow (4. 


bh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





officinalis) The so-called A. frutex of the 
gardens does not belong to the genus, but is 
a Hibiscus (#7. syriacns) 

Althein, Altheine (al-thé‘in), ». (C,H,80, 
or C,HgS,0,.) A white crystallizable sub- 
stance contained in the root of the mallow 
(Aithona officinalis) and asparagus; asparn- 

én (which see). 

though (1-70), conj. (AU and though; 
comp. aibeit, See THOUGH.} Grant all this; 
be it so; allow all; suppose that; admit all 
that; — — —Although, Though. 
These words — very nearly in mean- 
ing. Although ls perhaps the stronger anil 
more pronounced, bringing the adversative 
proposition into greater prominence. It is, 
therefore, generally preferred to commence 
& sentence. 
Although all shall be offended, yet will not Tf. 
Mark xiv, 29. 
The sound of love makes F soft heart afraid, 
And guard itself, theagA bat a child invade. 


Waller 
Alt#loquencet (al-til’d-kwens),n. [See ALTT- 
R Pad speech; pompous lan- 


. Bailey. 

Aitiloquentt (al-til’é-kwent), a. IL alfue, 
high, and * tis, ppr. of loquor, 
tospeak.) High-sounding; pompous in lan- 

age. Agh, 


timeter (al-tim’et-ér), n. IL altus, high, 
and Gr. mefron, measure.) An instrument 
for taking altitudes by geometrical princi- 

Re. as a quadrant, sextant, or theodolite. 

timetry (ul-tim’et-ri), n. The art of as · 
certaining altitudes by means of an alti- 
meter, and by trigonometrical principles 
without actual mensuration, 

Altincar a a Tixcat.j Crude 
borax, employed in ning metals; tincal 
(which * 

Altiscope (al’ti-skép), n. [L. altus, high, and 
Gr. skoped, to look at.) An instrument con- 
— of an arrangement of lenses and mir- 
rors In a vertical telescopic tube, by means 
of which a person is able to overlook objects 
intervening between himself and the object 
he desires tosee. When the sections of the 
tube are extended, the view is received upon 
an upper mirror placed at an angle of 45° 
and reflected thence down the tube to a 
lower mirror, where it is seen by the ob- 
server. 

Altisonant, Altisonoug (a!-tis‘o-nant, al- 
tivo-nus), @. (L. alffwae, high, and sonanz, 
sounding, from sens, sound] High-sound- 
ing; lofty or pompous, as language. ‘Alt. 
sonant phrases.” Hvelyn, 

Altitonant (al-tit’o-nant), a (L altus, 
high, and fen, to thunder.] Thunderin 
from on high; high-thundermg. [Rare an 
poetical. ] 

Altitude (ul'ti-tid), ® [L altttudo—altus, 
high, and fwde, a common termination de- 
noting state,condition or manner.) 1. Space 
extended upward; height; the elevation of 
an object above ita foundation, the ground, 
or a given level; or the elevation of one ob- 
ject above another; as, the altitude of a 
mountain or column; the altitude of a 
cloud, or of a bird above a tree. —2. The 
elevation of a point, or star, or other oh- 
ject above the horizon, measured by the arc 
of a vertical intercepted between such point 
and the horizon. It is either apparent or 
true, A rent altitude is that which ap- 
eg by observations made at any place on 

he ‘ace of the earth; true altitude, that 
which results by correcting the apparent 
for refraction, parallax, and dip of the 
horizon. —3. Highest point or degree. 

He did it to please his mother, and to be partly 
proud; which he is, even to the aétifwes of his vir- 
tue. Shak, 
4. Elevation of spirit, especially from liquor; 
haughty air: In this sense generally used in 
the plural, 

nm of law into hile aititwdes. 

The ma began te get int portage awd 
—Accessible altitude, the altitude of an ob- 
ject whose base we can have access to, so 
as to mensure the distance between it and 
the station from which the measure ts to be 
taken. — Inaecessible altitude, the altitude 
of an object whose base cannot be ap- 
proached. — Refraction altitude, an are 
of a vertical circle, by which the true alti- 
tude of a heavenly body is increased, on ac- 
count of refraction.—Parallar of altitude 
See PARALLAX. — Altitude, or elevation of 
the pole, the arc of the meridian intercepted 
between the pole and the horizon. It is 
equal to the Iatitude of the place.—Meri- 
dian altitude, an are of the meridian be- 





wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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w, wig; 


ALTITUDINARIAN 


tween the horizon and any etar or point on | 


the meridian. 

Altitudinarian (al’ti- * di-na*ri-an), a 

Aspiring. Cole 5, 

Al oho (al-tiv’ Sant), a. IL altus, high, 

and volans, fying.) Flying high. Batley. 
{It., from L. altus, 


(Kare. } 

Alto (al’'té or Ml'té). 
high] High; a common element in terms 
in music and art, derived from the Italian; 
as, alto-rij , alto-rilievo, 


Alto (al'té or a} ta), n. [80 called from being . 


higher than the tenor, to which in old music 
the melody was —— music, (a) 
Same as Contralto, (b) e instrumen 
called in —— the tenor-violin, and by 
the Italians the viola. 

Alto-clef (al’té-klef), n. In music, the C clef, 
placed upon the third line of the stad, in 
order that the notes proper for the alta 
votes may be —— represented. 

Alto-faggotta (al’té-7 ing ~— or al'té-fig- 
gotta) An old musi nstrument played 
with a reed and mouthpiece similar to a 
clarionet. 


nen 


quite. 
Every man at his best state ia altogetAer vanity. 
Pa. xxxix. ¢ 
Altometer (al-tom'ct-ér), n Same ns Alti- 
meter (which see) 
Alto- al'té-ré-1@"vyo), mn. Same as 
Alto-rilieve (which see) 
Alto-rilievo (4l'té-ré-14-i" vo). (Tt. Bee ALTO 
and ReLIEF.} High relief: aterm applied in 
regard to sculptured figures to exprees that 
*3 stand out — from the back-ground, 
—— mere than half their thickness 
out being entirely detached; thus a 
— of sculpture is said to be an alto-rilievo 
or in alte-rilievo. In mezzo-rillevo, or 


holly; entirely; completely; 


fie + — =. 





Aito4ilievo—Battle of Centaurs and Lapithæ 


middle relief, the projection Is one-half, and 
in hasso-rilievo, or bas-relief, lees than one- 
half. Alto-rillevo is further distinguished 


from mezzo-rilievo some portion of the 
figures standing usually quite free from the 
surface on which they are carved, while in 
the latter the *5* though rounded are 
not d Frequently, 
though less —— spelled Aion relievo, 
Alto-ripieno (il'té-ré-pé-4"no}. IIt.) The 
tenor of the great —— which sings and 
plays only — 
Alto-viola (al’té-vi'6-la or Al'té-ve'6-1li 
{it.] The tenor instrument of the 


fami 

Altraiem — Le (Pr. altrei, Fr. 
eutrud, others, from L. alter, another] A 
term first employed by the Positiviets, or 
followers of the ch philosopher Comte, 
ta siguty ¢ devotion to others or to humanity: 

@ opposite of selashness. 

33 (al-tré-ist'ik), a. Pertaining or 
relating to altraiam; —— of others; 
having regard to the ‘wel being or beat tn- 
terests of others: opposed to —_ 

Aludel (al'd-del), » [Fr. and Sp.] In old 
chem, aname given to a pear-shaped glass 
or earthen pot open at both ends, somewhat 
resembling the ancient alembic, used for 
—— dapat wi 

Atula (al-i ay ALi tie, of ala, a wing.] 
In ornith, the bas! mg ot or winglet, con- 

sisting of a group er stiff feathers attached 


olin 


er (qt-tu-getH'ér), ady, (AU and t 





to the bone of the wing that representa the 


ions ’ Lal 

im). [ umen.) A general 
— a ee a class of double sulphates con- 
taining alaminium and such metals as potas. 
sium, ammonium, iron, &¢. 


‘Common or | j 
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potash alum has the formula K Al280,+ 
It is produced by adding potassium 
— ate or chloride to orede uminiom 
*— hate obtained from alum shale by the 
nof sulphurie acid, or by roasting shale 
which contains alumina and pyrites, where- 
by the sulphur of the latter « oxidized to 
sulphurie acid, which, actin 
mina, produces aluminium sulphate, Alum 
crystallizes in beautiful octahedra a 
are white, transparent, and very astrin ngent. 
Alum is of great use in medicine on 
arta. In medicine it ls used as an cattle: 
—— — hemoptoé,diarrhwa,and 
ysentery ; externally, as a styptic applied 
to bleeding vessels, and as an escharotic. 
In the arts it is used in dyelng, aa a mor- 
dant to fix colours; in making candles, for 
hardening the tallow; in tanning, for re- 
storing the cohesion of sking; in baking it 
is = to whiten bread, It occurs in 
a native state only in small quantities. 
Alum (al’um), vt. To steep in or impreg- 
nate with a solution of alum. 
Alumen (al’i-men), 0. [lL] Alum (which 
The oxide 


i 
umina (al-fi’min-a),. (Al, O,. 
of aluminium, the most abundant of the 
earths, It is widely diffused over the globe 
in the shape of clay, loam, and other similar 
—— the adarmantine s spar, the ruby, 
corundam, and sapphire are alumina nearly 
pure and crystall In these forme alu- 
mina is, next to the diamond, the hardest 
substance known, Its great value im the 
arta depends on its affinity for vegetable 
colouring matters and animal fibrea. It 
forme the base of the lakes in dyeing, and 
acta also as a mordant, 
Alumine (al’i-min), mn Same as Alumina. 


Aluminiferous (al-i’min-if"ér-ng), a, Con- 
a ti or affording alum, alumina, or alu- 
miniam. 


Aluminiform (al-fi-min'i-form), a. Having 
the form of alum, alumina, or aluminium. 
Aluminite (a)-i'min-it), » Hydrous sul- 
phate of alumina, a mineral that occurs in 

emall roundish or reniform masses, 
colour is snow-white or yellowish-white. 
Alumini Aluminum (al-i-min‘i-um, 
al- 13: a um), 1. Chemicalaym. AL At. wt. 
= 276; gr. 26 nearly. The metallic 
base of —— ; a white metal with a 
bluish tinge, and a lustre somewhat resem- 
bling, but far inferior to, that of silver. It 
does not occur native, but is extracted for 
the p 
called cryolite, found In 
in Greenland. From its lightness, hardness, 
ductility, sonorousness, non-liability to rust, 
and resistance to the action of salphuretted 
hydrogen, it is largely employed in the pre- 
paration of alloys and for the manufacture 
of articles for which allver was formerly 
employed. — Aluminium gold, an alloy of 
10 parts of aluminium to 00 of copper, of a 
e gold colour, harder than bronze, and 
susceptible of a fine polish. Its hardness 
and — peculiarly adapt it for journals 


and bearings. 

——— ¢ {al-i’min-us), a, Pertaining to 
or containing alum or alumina, or partaking 
of the same properties; as, aluminous min 
erals or waters. 

Alumish (al’'um-ish), a, Having the nature 
of alum; somewhat resembling alum. 

Alumnus (a-lum‘nus),». pl. Alumni (a-lum’- 
ni. [L. alumnus, a nursling, disciple, from 
alo, to nourish.) A pupil; one educated at 
a seminary or university; a graduate or 
undergraduate of a university, regarded as 
his alma mater. 

Alum-rock (al’am-rok), n. Same as Alwm- 
atone. 


Alum-root (al’um-rit).n. Aname given to 
the astringent root of several plants, as 
Heuchera americana. 

Alum-schist, Alum-slate (al’um-shist, al’- 
um-slAt), m, A thin bedded fissile rock of a 


purposes of commerce from a mineral 
t abundance 


grayish, bini or iron-black colour, and 
often po of a glossy shining lustre, 
It is chiefly composed of silica and alumina, 


and from it is obtained the largest part of 
the alum of commerce. 

Alum-stone (al‘um-stén), ». The siliceous 
sub-sulphate of alumina and potash; a min- 
eral of a 9 or yellowish white colour, 
found at Tolfa in Italy, in secondary rocks, 

Alupogen — len}, ». [(¥r. alun, alum, 
produce. } Native sul- 

phate o aluminium, consisting of 
sulphuric acid, 1540 alumina, and 44°56 
water, occurring in fine capillary fibres. It 
is found in volcanic solfataras, in clays, and 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, mot, hdr; 


Pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; 


tibe, tub, byl; 


on the aln- | 
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felapar rocks containing 
efflorescence on the w. 


ls of mines and 
—— 
Alure al’ar), n. {Fr. allure, pace 


t, 
, toga} 1 —— 
2 AY passage, gangway, or gallery io a build 
‘The new alure between the king's 
chamber and the said chapel.’ Brayley.— 
3 The side pavernent of a street. 

The sides of every street wers cayered with freak 
alxres of warble, T. Warten. 
Aluta (a-l0‘ta), n. [L., leather dressed with 
alum.j A species of leather-stane, soft, 
pliable, and not laminated. 
Alutaceous (al-i-ta‘shus),a Of a pale 
brown colour, like that of tanned leather. 
Alutationt (ai--ta’shon),n. [L. alwta, tanned 

leather. } e tanning of leather. 

va Marina (al’va ma-ri’na), mn [Corrup. 
tion for alga marina, sea-weed,] A nanie 
given in commerce to certain dried sea- 
weeds used for stuffing mattresses, &c, 

Alveary (al’vé-a-ri),n. [L. alvearinm, alveus, 
a hollow, a cavity, a bellowing vessel, and 
—— a bee-hive, from alrus, the 
welly.) 1. A bee-hive, or “something rescm- 
bling a bee-hive.—2 The hollow of the ex. 
ternal ear, or bottom of the concha where 
the wax is contained, 

Alveated (al’vé-at-ed), a. Formed or vaulted 
like a bee-hive. 

Alveolar, Alveolary (al'vé-0-l¢r, al’vé--ln- 
ri), a. (L. alveolus, a small hollow, a socket, 
dim. of afreus, a hollow vessel. See ALYE. 
AakY.] Containing sockets, hollow cells, or 
pits; pertaining to sockets, 5 fically the 
sockets of the teeth; as, the alvectar artery. 
—Alveclar arches, the parts of the jaws 
—— — the teeth- ——— 

T processes, © processes e 
bones containing the sockets of the teeth 
— Alveolar structure, a term applied to 
minute superticial cavities in the mucone 
membranes of the stomach, esophagus, and 
amall intestines. 

Alveolate (al‘vé-o-lit), a. IL aiveolatwe, 
from alrets, a hollow vessel] Deeply pitted, 
60 a8 to resemble a honey-comb; ha’ the 
surface covered with numerous deep hol- 
lows, as in the receptacle of some compound 
flowers. 

Alveole (al’vé-6]), n. Same as Alreolua 

Alveolite (nl’vé-o-lit) mn IL — 
Sean — 
eo: compased o! ——— iy 
tables of short tubes, external ine 
and rounded within. Page. 

Alveolus (al-véo-lus), 7. TL Alveolt (al 
Me J a little hollow, dim. of at 

cell in a honey-comb or in a forsil — 
2 The socket in the jaw, in which a teoth 
is fixed. 

Alveus (al'vé-us), » [L., a hollow veseel, 
a channel] 1. In anat. a tube or canal 
through which some fluid flows; 
the | part of such a tube, as the duct 
conveying the chyle to the subclavian vein. 
2 The bed ox channel of 8 tiver. 

Alvine (al‘vin), a. [From L. alews, the 
belly. * rage het to the belly or intestines: 
relatin excrements — 
Alvine ——— — calculus formed in the 
stomach or intestines. 

Alwayt (al'wa), ade, Same aa Always, 

Mephibesheth shall eat bread alway wt at my table. 


2 Sam. x Sax 
Always (al'waz), adv and way; A. 
eal, and weg, a way. on algats ipa, 
from gate, wn way; It. tutta “rua, Sp ed 
vtas.] 1, Perpetually; uninterruptedly; con- 
tinually; as, God is always the same. 
Fv’ in heaves his (Mamunoe's) looks and ong 
Were adways downward bent. 
2 As often as occasion recurs; as, — 
comes home on Saturday. 
Afmays the dulness of the fool is the — 2 of 
the wits. 
Alynedt (a-lind’), 2, anda [(L eltine, to 
besmear,] Ancinte 
ayyecam. Alysson * Us aum, a-lis’son), n 
pete, and iysea, canine madness, a 
the ancients believed it to cure hydrophobia 
and allay anger.) A genus of plants, nat. 
order Crucifere, containing several white 
or yellow flowered plants, much employed 
for decorating rock-work. A. maritimum 
(Koniga maritima) is much cultivated in 
gardens, having white and t honey- 
scented flowers, to which the are very 
partial. Several species are cultivated under 
the name of madwort. 
Am a {A. Sax. com, for hypothetical 
corm, irm, wm, compure the similar forms 
in the cognate languages, Goth. ém for ism, 


$, Se. fey. 


ming pyrtten, and a8 an 


oil, pound; = ti, Sc. abune; 





AMA 

leel em for erm, eam, Lith. esmi, L. sum, 
Gr. eimi, Per. am, Skr. agmi, made up of 
root aa, to breathe, exist, be, and mt, cog- 
nate with K me=I. In the conjugation of 
the verb to be three different roots are em- 
ployed; seen in am, was, be.) The first 
person of the verb to be, in the indicative 
mood, present tense. 





— in gid. and 24322 


—2 wine itself.—214 A wine 


measure. 
Amabilityt ( ——— 
fromame, to love.) Lo abl nal Gane amiability. 
No rales can make ameabslity. Fer, Taylor, 


(am-a-krat’ik), a. (Gr. kama, 
kratos, power.) In photog. 

samme as Amasthenic (w see). 
Amadou (am‘a-dé), n. (Fr. amadow, Ger- 
tinder, to’ wood: a word believed to 


been — —9 eres by cur sur- 


— — —— 


on account of its 


violence ; violently; furlo 
‘When we fled pone 


Joneon, , , 
— (amal’ga-ma),n, Same as 


They have divided this their emaigamea into 
eumber of republics, Bur ~~ 


or of the 

ele roots, as Aryan or 
(omelet) vt. L To 

compound or mix, as quicksilver with an- 


other metal -2. To mix different —— to 
make a compound; to blend; to unite. 


——— their four cardinal virtues 
and emtalgamated into one. Burke. 


Amalgamat ‘a-mal'gam-dt), v. 1. To com- 
or anite in an to blend 
with another metal, as quic iver mene 


2 To unite or coalesce, generally; as, two 
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organs or parts amalgamate as the result 


of growth. 
tion (a-mal’ga-mA”shon), 1. 
lL The act or o tion of compounding 
a withano — specifically, the 
—S d and silver from 
thee oF ores * combining them with me 
The mercury ct perf Ives these metals 
as disseminated In the minerals, and uniting 
with them separates them from the foreign 
matters, The mercury is afterwards driven 
O6 frome She senaleeen by beet. —2. The mix- 
ing or eer ped of different things or races; 
the result of such mixing or blending; com-~- 
plete union. 
Early in the foumranth 
of the ces was all bat poy hae 
8. The junction or union of two or more 
oint-stock —— into one concern. 


tor (a-mal'ga-mi-tér), n. One 
- who or that which —— 
See AMALGAM, v.t. 
To amal- 


Amalgame.t 
Amalgamize (a-mal’gam-tiz), v.t. 
gama Rare.} 


{a at'fi-tan), @. Pertaining to 
A a seaport town of Italy. — Amal- 
phitan code, the oldest existing code of mari- 
ae pe con =e onus the first crusade 
Amalfi, which town 
pra Na commerce and 


aerardgo mation 
Afacaniay. 


ime — 

— ot [L. amando—a, 

away and mando, commit, to send wo. 
To send one away 


to.) 
Amand (a-mand’, ». . {Fr amende, a fine.) 
so law, sometimes used of a fine or 
nally ; formerly also a sum pied te 
— by the defender in a suit who 
— improbation, as a security tha be 
d not do so merely with a view to delay 
or evasion. 
Amandine (a-man’din), n. Re. amande, an 
almond. See ALMOND.) A kind of paste or 
cold — for chapped hands, prepared 


ds. 

Amandola (a-man‘dé-la),n. [It. and Pr., 
almond.) A green marble with white te 
pe ns appearance of honey-comb; 

00 parts, 76 are mild calcareous earth, 3 
—8 and 2 iron. The cellular appearance 
proceeds from the schist. 

G ites, —— eee ] fo apt ic 
r. amanités, & 80! 6.) Ano 

, the supposed poisonous principle a 

certain mushrooms, as Agaricus muscarius, 


, and others. 
— (a-man’t-en’sis), n. pL Aman- 
uenses (a-man'‘fi-en"séz). [L. a, from, and 
manus, the hand=sereus @ manu, a secre- 
tary.) A nm whose employment is to 
ite what another dictates, or to copy what 
has heen written by another. 


I had not that happy leisure; no asnanwensis, no 
assistants, Burton. 


Amaracus (a-mar‘a-kus), n. (L., marjoram. 
See MARJORAM.} joram. 
And at thelr feet the crocus brake like fire, 
Violet, amareces, and 
Lotos and ilies. Tennyson, 
Amaranth ac pbc =r n. [Gr. amarantos 
th, = Bee J raind, to decay: 60 called 
it doea not soon 
tether ] i 7 —E the genus Amaranthus 
which see).—2 In poetry, an imaginary 
wer supposed never to fade. 


To 


& A colour inclining to purple. 
Amaranthaces (am‘a-ran-thi"sé-£), n. 
A nat. order of apetalous plants, chiefly in- 
habitin: cal countries, where they are 
often troublesome weeds. They are re- 
markable for the white or sometimes red- 
dish scales of which their flowers are com- 


of, containing, 
happy soul that dwell 


a lier wrap to 


Pope. 


2 Never- tke the amaranth of the 
poete; im; able, 
The ine flower on earth 


only amrarant’: 
Is virtue; the only lasting treasure, truth. Couyer, 
8 Ofa peretee colour. 
thus (am-a-ranth’as), n, A genus 
of plants, nat. order Amaranthacem. 


— a, 1. Belong: | 


species are found chiefly in coun. 
and are all annuals, The joured 
es (A. tricolor), from China, has long 
been cultivated in lena on account of 


the beauty of ite v ted leaves. A. hy- 
qeehendriaws'e is prince's-feather; A. cauda- 
tus, love-lies-bleeding. 

Amaritude (#-mar‘- tid), n. (L. ameritudo, 
from amarua, bitter.) Bitterness. Harvey. 


(Rare. } 
—— —— — 4 
nat. order of monocotyledonous plants, wii 
= stamens and an inferior fruit, hich 
comprencads the daff the navi and 
lladonna lilies, the 
—— of the ae of 
The roots are generally bulbous, the — 
ona spathe, and the leaves sword-sha 
The bulbs of some are poisonous, y 
those of Hamanthus toricarius and some 
neighbouring species, in which the Hotten- 
tots are said to dip their arrow-heads, The 
bulbs of Narciasus poeticous and some other 
es are emetic. The genus Amaryllis 
ea the name to the order. 


in Virgil and Theocritus.] A genusof ts, 
com) a great number of and 
varicties, type of the nat. order Amaryl- 


lidacem, many of which are cultivated in 
gardens for the beauty of their flowers. See 

ARYLLIDACEA, 
(am-a-rith’- 


rin), n, (Cig «0, The bitter principle 


fun —— IFr. amasser, It. am- 
maseare, L. masea, o p or lump. See 
Mass.) To collect into a heap; —— * 
great quantity or number ; to accumulate ; 

as, to amass a . to amase a great 


Sunaber of quctatians, 
The life of Homer has been written by amassing 
the traditions and hints the writers could meet 


Amass t (a-mas’), n. An assemb! heap, 
or peed term lee, e 


This — be working te 8 * 
pi effec © eer or 


amass of all the 

Amassette (am-a-set * paint- 

, an instrument bern i IR which = 
colours are collected and scraped 

on the stone during the process of Bding. 
Amassment —— n act of 
; a heap coll a large quantity 

or number brought together; an accumula- 


tion. ‘An amasyment of imagin concep- 

tions.’ Glanville. si ' 

together of aid sthenos, strength). dn photo 
8 n 

a term characterizing a ior kind of fom 

which unites the chamden rays of light into 

one focus; amacratic. 


Amatet (amit), vt. [Prefix a, intens, and 
nee daunt or weaken; Fr. amatir, in 
Fr. to weaken, in Mod. Fr. to deaden, as 
ald or silver, to deprive of } from 
. Fr. mat, quelled, subdued, See 3 
to stupefy.] ; to perplex; 
daunt; to ae 
and young 


Upon the wall the Py 
Stood hush'd and pacer pesto 
Fairfax. 


Amatet (o-mit’)), v.¢. [See MATE, a com- 
panion,. ——— to entertain, as a 


* ey bevy of al iis sat 
Sieh a ithe irmdest wise ama 


*5* am‘a-tir, am-a-tér, é —— n. 
amator, a lover, from ame, to 
— ron who cultivates any study or art 
om taste or attachment without pursuing 
it professionally or witha view to gain; one 
who has a taste for the arts. 

Amateurish (am-a-tir’ish), a. Pertaining 
to or characteristic of an amateur. ‘A con- 
descending, amateurish way.’ Dickens. 

(am-a-ta’ship), n. The char- 
acter or quality of an amateur. 

Amative pag yee a. [L. amo, amatum, 
to love; through a form amatirus.) 
Full of hover amorous; amatory: applied to 
: — capable of being on by 


that si —ea Y 
propensity w. 
sion. Its is su to be in the 
back part of the head between the mastoid 
er eut PHRENOLOGY. 
Amatorial (an-4-10'-ab, a IL amatoriua, 
from ame, to love. lating to love; as, 
amatorial verses. ‘Tales of love and chiv- 
alry, amatorial sonnets’ 7. Warton, — 


n, In phren. 
to scxual pae- 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, yo; §, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. See Kr. 





2. Produced by sexual intercourse. ‘Amato- an empire on the river Thermodon, in Asia 


rial pe a Dr, E. Darwin, In anat. 
a term app! to the oblique muscles of the 
eye, from their use in ogling: 

Ama’ —— al-li — In an 
amatorial manner; by way o 

Ama am-a-té’'ri-an ), * * 

— heey? or amatorian 

odes." — 

Amatorioust 355 —2 Pertaining 
to love. ‘The — of Sir 
Philip aldney's —— Mii 

Amatory (am‘a-to-ri), a. Pertaining to or 
producing love ; —— of love; amato- 
rial; as, amatory potions. 

She could repay each amatory look you le lent 
Byron. 


With interest. 

Amaurosis ( — * (Gr. amauro⸗i⸗ 
from amauros, obscure.)} A partial or com- 
plete loss of ppt tangle head petal » the 

optic nerve or retina, without any visible 
defect in the eye except an immovable 
pupil Sometimes the disease is periodical, 
coming on sudd , continuing for — 
or days, and then , and so 
times it is complicated with cataract. “it is 
— incurable. Formerly and_ still 
— times called | Gutta Serena; by Milton 
ro) 


Pertaining to 
or affected with am 
Amausite (am-q’sit), n. See PETRoOsILEX. 
amar! See a’mé), 4 and t (0.Fr, sesmaier, 
eemaiar, esmagar, pre- 
8 es for og and Goth. magan, to have 
power, to be strong. See Dismay.) To dis- 
may; to be aismayed ‘Whereof he dradde 
* was amaye Gower. 
— ee Prefix a, on or in, and 
— (which see). The older ng was 
—— amase.) 1.To a with fear, 
den surprise, or wonder; to confuse; to 
* 
They shall be afraid; they shall be aneazed at one 


to love. 


serene.” 
(a-ma-rot'ik), a. 
aurosis. 


another, Is. xiii. & 
Till the great er's human whistle amsased 
Her heart, round the waste, she feared 


In every wavering e an ambuscade, Trnayren. 

2 To strike with simple —— sur- 

prise, or wonder; to astonish ; 1 

eee him 
ere, 

Anane — * rg eng confu- 
sion; perple arising from fear, surprise, 
or wonder: =m: { chiefly in poetry, and nearly 

mazement, 


synonymous with a 
Tt fills me with amaze, 
To sce thee, Porphyro! Keats. 
The wild, bewildered gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amaze, Byron, 
— ado. With amaze- 
ment; in a manner that indicates astonish- 
ment. (Rare, ) 
and it 
My pate peep ST 


Amazedness (a-miz’ed-nes), nm. The state 
of being amazed or confounded with fear, 
— or wonder; astonishment; great 
wonder. 


After a little amazedness, we were all commanded 
the chamber, Shad. 


our of 
Amazeful (a-mAz‘fyl), a. Fullof amazement; 
calculated to uce amazement. 
Amazement (a-mAz'ment), ». 1. The state 
of am ; aston! ent; confusion 
or perplexity from a sudden impression of 
surprise, or surprise mingled with terror. 
Ti were filled with wonder 
thas wi happened unto him. 
His words impression 
Of much amazement to the ea amt 
Distracted and surprised, with deep dismay. 


2+ Infatuation; madness Webster,—SyYN. 
Astonishment, wonder, surprise, confusion, 
— — x oF 

a. Very wonderful; 
exciti “exciting astonlahment —— .or terror. 
. Fall Hk ec —* Shak. 

—— ing It ae adv. In an amaz- 
ing manner or degree; in a manner to excite 
astonishment, or to perplex, confound, or 
terrify; wonderfully; exceedingly; very 


much, 
rits, our — 


and amazement at 
Acts iii. 20. 


Wf we arise to the world of 
of thesn tmust be amazingly 
Amazon (am‘a-zon), mn. (Gr, amazin, : oi 
erally, but —* fancifully derived from 
a, priv.,and mazos, a breast, from the fable 
that they had the right breast removed 
that it might not interfere with the use of 
the bow.) 1 One ofa fabled race of female 


Minor, on the coast of the Euxine. They 
are said to have excluded men from their 





Amazons. —1, From Hope’ * Com. of the Ancients. 
2, From Museo Borbonico. 


society, and by their warlike enterprises to 

have conquered surrounding nations.—2. A 

warlike or masculine woman; a virago. 
a * —;3* a better, they 


t over the 

* Sf all Pacis, which betas ta ones — 
ble end! weg. the reps broke, as French 
ropes often did; or anamason cut it. Cariyie. 
Amason-ant (am‘a-zon-ant), n. The For- 
oy of ——— — ol te 
n o e 
neuters when In ea Ierve or pape aeaee Se 
ite own nests, where they are brought up 
slong ' _— its own larvw by neuters stolen 


(am-a-20'ni-an), a. 1. Pertain- 
ing to or resembling an Amazon: in the fol- 
lowing extract, smooth; beardless :— 

When with his 4mazenian chin he drove 
The bristled lips before him. Shak. 
2 (Applied to females. Bold; of masculine 
like. ‘o tri hh —22 * 


the river Marafion — 
America, or to the country ly: 
river. —Amazonian stone, a beaut 
felspar found in rolled masses near +" the 


Peet * 
ea n. [Sing. of the follow- 
nding or turning. 
L. prefix ambi, 
ve.) 1, Wind- 


in Seno 
* — 


fewer words; circumloc' 
we those if 
right fe mor = my * they 
they were daily conversant in, without — 
2. Subterfuges; exasions. 
The other cect me se many stenint, and tape and 


ambages to introdu Swyft, 
bagious, -ba‘jus, * 
‘at pe — pce oe — 


[From am- 
bages mbagitory al tien round- 
about. ‘ Partaking of what scholars call the 
<a and ambagitory.’ Sir W. Scott. 


Ambarie —— pe n. In inte, an oblong 
seat furn a canopy and curtains, 
to be placed on an —— back for the 
accommodation of riders. 

fate (am’ba-ri), n An East Indian 

woe: cannabinus. See HIBIScvs. 
‘am’bas-eid), n. (Fr) —— 
— me in mya 

{iat ator {am-bas‘sa-dor), n. [Fr. * 
bassadeur, from ambassade, an ——— 

* which, with the allied forms, suc 


Latin texts with the — by? 
employment, mission." L 

must come either from L —— aed 
sal, a dependant, a word used by Cesar, and 
said to be a Latinized form of a Celtic word; 
or from a Teutonic word which appears as | 


| 





senger; Icel. ambdtt, a handmaid; Dan 
embede, office, employment D. ambackt, 
trade, em yet amt, office. The 
Goth. , py (as Pott thinks) 
from fix nt ( answer), and a 
A ae of the high es tpl hed emery 
of the est 
one prince oF state at the court of another * 
e concerns, or support 
the interests o is own prince sate a 
represen ng —— dignity of his 
— Ambassadors are ordi. 
en — reside tly at a 
S cont, or inary when we 
—* sent on a special occasion. 
— —— ae tll er 
asof concluding peace, making —— 
the like, they are called 
— are also ed — 
the French minister at the court of st 
James's. Envoys are ministers em ! 
on § occasions, and are of less ity 
than ambassadors. The term ambassador 
is commonly used writers on public law 
to designate every agent 
or mi 
An ambassador is an honest man sent to lie abroad 
for the commonwealth. Sir H. Wotton, 
ee 
—— — and not Ambasey, is now always 


written. 
—— ——— —— Be- 
longing to — am! 
inane called the ——— 
Ambassadress (am * -bas'sa-dres), 7. am- 
bassadrice.) 1. wife of an : 
2 A woman sent on a public message. 


Well, my anrbarnadress 
Come you to menace war, and loud dafaace! 


1J —— 
am n em ; 
— —35— 
Ambasay | (han, n. An embassy. 
(am‘be, am’bi), m. [Gr. “alt, 
a ef 1. In med. a su eminence 
on a bone. —2 In surg. an ancient mecha- 
nical contrivance for reducing dislocated 
shoulders. 
Amber (am'bér), n. —* — Tt. aubru. 
kee mbar, * 


am-bas 


lucent su ttle, having a 
gravity of 1°07, 2 taste or 


| are oat when it emits — 
our. Its most remarkable quality 


mains of extinct species. It 
tillation an F reumatic oil af 
a mixture of arbons and succ 
acid. It is used now chiefly for pi 
and beads, and in the why lor amber. 


varnish.—2¢ Ambergris. ‘You that smell 
of amber at my " Beau, & 
(am’bér), a. sting of or resem- 


bling amber; of the colour of amber. 


What time the amber morn 
Forth gushes from beneath a low: pclae. 


Ambert (am’bér), vf. To scent or your 
with amber or ambergris. 


And amier'd all” high, and ff ee 
Amber (am’bér), 7 ay Sax.) An old Eng- 
lish measure 


gray 

id, opaque, ash 
substance, variegated like marble, remark- 
ably light, rugged on its surface, and hav- 

ing, when heated, a t odour, It dors 
not effervesce with acids: it melts easily 
into a kind of w resin, and is highly 
soluble in spirit of wine, It is a morbid 
secretion of the intestines of the spermaceti 
whale, the Catodon (Physeter) macrocepha- 
lus. It is usually found floating on the sur- 
face of the ocean in regions frequented by 
whales, or on the shore, as on the coasts of 


the Bahama Islands; sometimes in masses 
of from 60 to 225 Ibs. weight. In this sub- 
stance are found the of the cuttle- 





warriors who are mentioned by the ancient | Goth. andbahts, a servant or attendant; fish, on which the whale is known to feed 
Greek writers, and are said to have founded | A. Sax. ambiht, ‘ambeht, a servant, a mee. | | It is highly valued as a material in perfum- 
Fiite, fiir, fat, f9ll; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; ff, Se. fey. 


AMBER-SEED 


$5 


AMBROSIAN 





7, wed was formerly prized for spicing | 


Amsber-seed — n. The seed of 
é imported from 
and tho Went Ind West Indies It resembles 


ce, has a bitterish taste, 
ee nal ine that that of musk. It is used 
e pomatum. Called also Muak- 


Eaves, which, when bruised, emit a fragrant 

Ambes-as,t m. [¢ {See AMBs-ACE.] A double 

— as Ww © dice turn up the ace. 

Arnbidexter (am-b deks’tér), n. IL ambo, 

and dexter, the right hand.) LA 

a uses both hands with tral 
—— Browne.—2 A doubl 

= on either side in 

party or bee law, — 
ee ae from a parties 

ing bie verdict.” vad 

, Ambidextrousness (am’- 

bi-deks-ter”i- ‘am-bi-deks’trus-nes),n. The 

ieaty of — — — a8, (a) the 

th hands with equal facil- 

I was of —* human frame, and of its 


— as regarded speed, forces, and arnhi- 
o— pe ny (e) In — ‘ae taking 
a verdict. 


Pont <7 mm Ad ‘eam: i-deks* tras), a, han at 


—* 


AMBIDEXTER.] 1. Havin 
hands; having the —X of usi 
hands with 


gerd 

—— —— ——— 
a wi o ic 
—— A a ——— ot 
order, ha one of its infinite 
within an angle 
(am’bi-gd), a. [Fr. See Ampiov- 
entertainment or feast, consisting, 
—— but of a medley of 
m the table together. Dr, W. 


—— — 3 The atate of 
Iness or uncer- 

- — “ ‘The 
without any 


=a 
— 


i 


: 


ue 


: 


Fe 
& 


5 


—— can ul 5 apd 
—— rest upon 


from @ 5 to qo enn 
on; vo· 
aye in respect eq 
What have been th 
AmMgueus, and 


2 Speaking or acting ambiguously. “(Rare } 


Tr he ¥ 
foemnrmene ged, whe viet bet tprchoe. — 


SN. Indeterminate, indefinite, 


— — what bet os, 


— 
doubtful, 


uncertain, unsettled, indistinct, equivocal. 
(am-big’d-us-l), ade. In an 
ambiguous manner; with dou! meaning. 


ani (am-hi-lé‘vus), a. II. ambo, 
—* and LL, left.) Having both hands 
ds; unable to use either hand with 


feel 

Some Galen expressed ; 

fevous, wi -handed on both eon 
agility have not the use of either 


and Gr. 

— “u* ), @. IL ambo, 
a. 

both, and foquor, to speak ak | Cena ae 


os expressions. 
-bil’ Ambi 
Amblloquyt (am-bil’o-kwi), n. guous 


or dou 
_—y (am bit), n. L. ambitua, a cirenit, 
ut. See AMBIENT.] 


{am-bil’o-ji), n. a ambo, both, 
, speech.} Talk or of 





Compass or cirouit; cireumference. ‘Within | tail, found only ina fossil state, The species 
racteristic 


ambit of the *8 kingdom of Burgundy.’ | 





are cha: of the coal formation, 


Sir F. { Rare.) Ambiyriynehus (am-bli-ringk’us), a (Gr. 
Ambition mm bi’shon a. (L.ambitio.am- | amblys, blunt, and rhynehos, snout.) A 
bilionis, a going round, the goi about of us of lizards found in the Galapagos 
candidates for office in Rome—am , around, slands, resembling the iguana. A.cristatts, 
round about, and itio, a going; from’eo, itu, | in length varying from 3 to 4 feet, is the 
from L, Gr. Skr. root ¢, to go.) . only known ex marine lizard. Their 

Lt act of going about to solicit or ob- flesh is considered delicate food. 
tain an office, or other object of desire; a “Ambo, Ambon {am'bo, am'bon), n. [Eccles. 
canvassing. L. ambo, 4 “yr a reading. esk: Gr. ant- 
Ton the other side bon, a and later & pal 

Used no aemdition to commend my plans. Afiiten, In earl — urches a raised 


2. An eager and sometimes inordinate desire 
after some object, as preferment, honour, 
pre-eminence, pg power, fame, or 
whatever confers distinction; desire to dis- 
tinguish one’s self in some way among 
a 1 bh — 
ron ¢€ ee, awa: aoe! 
by det so Gate ange 
Ambition —255 vt. To ane aes after 
ambitiously or eagerly; to aspire to. (Rare. } 
This nobleman (Lord Chesterfield), however, failed 
to attain that place * most eminent states- 
men of his country, which — 


—— {am-bi’shon- inns. a. Devold 
am 

Ambitious (am- bi'shus), a. (lL. ambitioeus.] 
1. Possessing ambition; eagerly or inordin- 
=~ desirous of power, honour, fame, office, 
ority, or tion. '‘ Traj an, a 
ambitious a glory.” A not, — 

2. Strongly desiroua 

1 was not aenddtions of seeing this ceremony. 


8. 8p ng from, indicating, or charac- 
terized ambition; showy; pretentious; 
as, an am ious style: ambitious ornament. 
(am-bi’shus-li), ade, In an 

ambitious manner. 
Gant cae ae, n, The 


Ambitiousness 

quality of ambitious; amb tion. 
Ambitus (am *bi-tus), n, [LJ 1. A going 
; acirenit; the —— or ex- 
terior edge or border of a thing, as of a leaf, 
or valve of a shell. —2.+ In arch. an open 
space —— building or tomb. 


Amble (am’bl pret. & pp. ambled; ppr. 
ambling. —8 ambler, to amble, from L. 
ambulo, to about, to walk, from amb, 
about.) 1. 7 more with a peculiar pace, 
as a horse, first lifting the two legs on one 
side, sad thea ng to the other; hen 
to move casily 


—— bhp owe 
shocks ‘An abbot on @ 


Your wit auddes well, it goes casily. Shad, 
2. To move affectedly. 


in 3 
potas Siete 
Amble (am’b!), ». A peculiar pace of a horse 


or like ani in which both legs on one 
are moved at the same time; hence, 
motion; gentle pace. ‘A mule well 
broken to a — Moa accommodating 
amble.” Sir 


Ambler — . —— — ambles; 
+a rse which am 4 . 

me | Stal bling -1li), ode. With an 

ami 

Am (am-bld/ tik (Gr. ambléeis, 

Having t gern to cause 


—— on] 
a 

‘am’ bli- I. G mbt i 
Amblygon, yong: pg ic) ay — 
obtuse-angled —e a triangle — one 
+79 of more than ninety degrees. Eney. 


Ambiygonal blig’on-al ot 
taining to yo a hee 24 on ob 


| Amblygonite ; it), G 
am = n. r. am- 
— 


— ry A —— mineral, 
of different yellowish brow ‘ed with red- 
* and wish brown —— It consiste 


of phompha ates and fluorides of aluminium 

thiam. It occurs massive or crystal- 

lized in oblique four-sided prisms, in granite, 
Pris topaz and tourmalin, in Saxony. 

(am-bli-op’sis), n. [Gr. amblye, 

= ull, and opsis, countenance, t.] 


A genus of fishes, including the blind-fish 
— tani py no, am 

J n. r. y 
dull, oF en J 8 


obscurity ight, I any apparent | 
defect of the organs: the first stage of © 
amaurosis. 


(am-blip’tér-us), n. (Gr. am- 
blys, dull, blunt, and —— — a wing, a fin, 
A genus of ganoid fish heteroce: 


med. dulness or Ambrosialize (am-bré’zhi-al-iz), v.t. 


or pulpit, an which were read or —— 
certain parts of the service. It was gener- 
ally an oblong inclosure with steps at both 





Ambo, Church of San Lorenzo, Rome, 
decorated, 


ends, and was sometimes rich 
A tall ornamented pillar for holding the 
—EEE —— with the 
am 
Ambodexter {am-bé-deks'tér), n. Same as 
— 
boyna-wood ‘am-bol'na-wyd), mn [Am- 
—— olneca or Spice Islands. } 
tifully mottled and curled wood, em- 
—— in cabinet-work. Called also Kia- 
————— which see 
Ambrente am-bre-&’‘da), n. (From amber, | 
of fictitious amber, sold by Euro- 
the Africans. 


breic (am aoe a. In chem. formed, 
ms certain acid, by digesting ambrein in 
ic 
Am! Gone ied, n Ape 
enli 


Ambreine 
ar fi substance obtained from am- 
bergris by mH itin hot alcohol. It ia 
crystallized, is of a brilliant white colour, 
agreeable odour. 
Ambroset (am’brd2), n. Ambrosia. 
At first, amdrose itself was not sweeter. Burter., 
Ambrosia — nm. [L. and Gr. 
food of the gods, conferring 
immortality, trom ambrotos, immortal (same 
elements as in Skr. amritas, immortal)—a, 
iy , and brotas, for mrotos = mortos, mortal, 
the widely-spread Indo-Ew root 
mar, mor, whence L. mors, d 
murder, See Max Miiller’s Lectures. 
cording to the belief of the ancient 
the food of the gods, which conferred im- 
mortality on thoae who partook of it; hence, 
saything yi pleasing to the taste or smell, as 
t, unguent, or the like. 
led ambrosia,’ Milten, 


— wormwo a, Otorpertain- 
ing to or having the qualities of ambrosia. 
brosiae odours.’ ongon, 


with — del ie To the taste or smell; 
delicious; fragrant; as, ambrosial dews. 


Thon too mayest become a Political Power: and 
with the of thy horse-bair e prin- 
cipalities and lke a very Jove with his 
amérosial curls. Cariyile 


To 
brosially fiat (am-bri‘zhi-al-li), ad IT 
am- vr Inan 
ambrosial manner; with an ambrosial odour, 
A fralt of pure Hesperian 
That smelt aandroriedly. Tennyson. 


, Ambrosian (am-bro’zhi-an), a. Of or pertain- 





from ambio, to go 
j, Job; 


ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g, go; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


AMBROSIAN 
ing to ambrosia; anointed or t with 
am 7 t; ambrosial. . Jonson, 


Ambrosian (am-bro‘zhi-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to any —*— of the name of Ambrose, 
ly St. Ambrose.—The Ambrosian 
or ritual, a formula of worship in the 
church of Milan, instituted by 8t. Ambrose. 
—Ambrosian chant, a mode of singing or 
chanting introduced i St. Ambrose, It 
was more monotonous than the Gregorian, 
which was used afterwards. 


sin (am‘bré-sin),n. A colnstruck by | 


Ambro i c 
the dukes of Milan in the middle ages, on 
which St. Ambrose was represented on horse- 
hack, with a whip in his right hand. 
(am'brdé-tip), n. (Gr. ambrotos, 
immortal, and typos, impression.) In photay, 
a picture taken on a plate of prepares glass, 
in which the lights are represented in silver 
and the shadows by a dark back-ground 
ahowing through the transparent portions 
of the plate. 
— (em trf).n {Contracted from almonry 
which see); but another word seems to have 
me mixed up with = poo. Fr. 
armoire, a cupboard, from L.L. armaria, 
armarium, pre a chest for keep 
arms.) 1. A place where alms are deposite 
for distribution to the poor; an almonry; 
also, a place in ancient abbeys and priories 
where the almoner lived.—2. A niche or 





Ambry, Romsey Church, Hampshire. 


recess in the wall of ancient churches near 
the altar, fitted with a door, in which the 
sacred utensils were deposited. In the 
larger churches and cathedrals the ambries 
were very numerous, used for various pur- 


poses, and sometimes large eno to be 
what we should now call — the doors 
and other parts that were seen being usually 


richly carved.—3. A place in whick are de- 
— the utensils for housekeeping; acu 
: & place for cold victuals, vincial. } 

Ambes-ace (Amz‘is),n, (Fr. am —O. Fr. 
ambes, pl of ambe, from L. ambo, both, and 
as,ace. See Ack} A double ace, as when 
two dice turn up the ace. 

Ambulacral (am-bii-la‘kral), a. In zool. per- 
taining to an 5*5* — 

am-bt-li’krum), a. Am- 
bulacra (am-bi-li‘kra, [L pRB mang 
analley. See AMBULATE.) In zool. one of 
the ‘orated spaces or avenues through 
which are protruded the tube feet, by means 
of which locomotion is effected in the Echino- 
dermata. 

Ambulance onl 8 vn. (Fr.] 1. A hoa 
pital establishment which accompanies an 
army in its movements in the field for the 
| sag oom of providing assistance, of a more 
or less tem; nature, to the soldiers 
wounded in battle.—2. A cart, wagon, or 
mene to convey the wounded from 
the place where they fell to the hospital. 

Ambulance-cart, Ambulance-waggon 





Ambalance-wayggon in ase in the British army, to 
carry seven sick or wounded men, 


(am’bi-lans-kiirt, am’bi-lans-wag-on), a. A 
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two or four wheeled vehicle fitted with anit- 

able eqotinnces for conveying the wounded 

from the field of battle. 
Ambulant (am’bi-lant), 4. (1. ambulans, 


ambulant, combatant.” Gayton. 
Ambulate (am‘bi-lit), oi pret. & pp. 
ambulated ; ppr. am ting. [L. ambulo, 


ambulatum, to go about, formed from in- 
separable tion amb, around, about.) 
To move backward and forward; to walk. 
Ambulation (am-bii-la‘shon), a, The act of 
ambulating or walking about. 
Ambulative (am‘bii-lit-iv), a Having 
a tendency to walk or advance; walking; 


spreading. 

Ambulator (am’bi-lit¢r), n. 1. One who 
walks about.—2 In r sure. an fnestru- 
ment for measuring distances; a peram- 
bulator (which see).--3. A name sometimes 

ven to the original form of the velocipede. 
VELOCIPEDE. 


the power or faculty of w ; aS, an 
ory —2 Pertaining to a 
walk; happening or obtained during a walk. 
‘The ces of whom his majooty had an 
a tory view in his travels, a 
& Accustomed to move from —_ to place; 
not stationary; a4, an ambulatory court. 
The priesthood . . . -before was very amiw- 
fatery, and dispersed into ail families. Fer. Taylor, 
4 In ornith. formed or adapted for walking: 
a term sometimes applied to the feet of birds 
with three toes before and one behind, as in 
the passerine birds.—5. In law, not fixed, bat 
capable of being altered; aa, a will is ambu- 
latory until the death of the testator; the 
return of a sheriff is ambulatory until it is 


filed. 

Ambulatory (am’bi-la-to-ri), ». Any part 
of a building intended for walking in, as the 
aisles of a church or the clolsters of a mon- 
astery; specifically, any place inclosed by a 
colonnade or arcade, as a portico or corridor, 

Ambule?t (am’bil, ei [See AMBULATE.] 
To remove from p' to place. 

The indecency of ameduding communions is 
great ¥ ad ‘Lord Burieigh. 

Amburbial (am-bérb’i-al), a. [L. am, ai, 
around, and urbe, a ee 
or surroun acity. [ } 

—— {em u-ri), n [A Sax. empre, 
a croo swelling vein.} 1 A tumour 
wart, or swelling on a horse, fall of blood 
and soft to the touch.—2. Club-root, a sort 
of gall or excrescence in some planta of the 
nat. order Crucifere, and chiefly in the 
turnip, produced by a puncture made 


tion of 
Ambuscade (am-bus-kid’), mn. [Fr. ents. 
cade, from It. imboseare lie in bushes— 
in, in, and basco, a wood, the same word as 
K. bush. See BvsH.] L A lying in wait and 
concealed for the purpose of attacking an 
enemy by surprise.—2. A private station in 
which troops lie concealed with a view to 
attack their enemy by surprise; ambush.— 
3. A body of troops lying in ambush. 
Ambuscade (am-bus-kad’), v.t. pret. & PP. 
ambuscaded; ppr. amabuncading, To lie in 
hea for, or to attack from a concealed posi- 
tlon. 
Ambu 
rtaining to an ambuscade: 


by 
the —— of an insect and the — 
eggs. 


——— a. Of or 


ven to form- 
ng, or forming ambuscades, ‘Ambusead- 
ing ways.” Carlyle 
Ambuscadot (am-tus-ki/do), mn, An ambus- 
cade, Shak. 
Ambuscado} (am-bus-ki'do), t.t. To post 
inambush Sir T. Herbert. 

(am'bysh), n. (Fr. embiiche, 0. Fr. 
embuache, verb uscher, to go inte a wood, 
to He in wait. See AMBUSCADE.] 1. The 
atate of lying concealed for the p so of 
a by surprise; a lying in wait; the 
act of attacking unexpectedly from a con- 
cealed position, 

Heaven, whose high walls fear oo assault or siege, 
Or ametusk from the deep, Af iftose, 


2. A private or concealed station, where 


troops lie in wait to attack thelr enemy by | 


surprise; an ambuscade.—3, The troops 
ted in a concealed place for attacking 
oy suxpriae, 
Lay thee an *54 for the city. Josh, viii. 2. 


Ambush (am‘bysh), c.f To post or place in 
ambush. 


The sabtil Turk having anrduched a thousand 
horse, ... charged the Persians, Sir 7. Aferdert. 


AMENABLY 


Ambush (ain’bysh), «i. To lie in wait for 
the purpose of attacking by surprise, 
Nor saw the snake that améwrA'd for his prey. 
Fudge Trembul, 
Ambushment (am‘bysh-ment), », An am- 
bush, in all its senses. 2Chr. xiii, 13, 
Ambustion} (am-bust’yon), n. [L. emdbustio, 
trom amburo, to burn or ecorch—amb, about, 
and vro, vetwm, to burn} A burn or scald, 


Cockeram. 
Same nas Ame- 


Amebean (am-é-bé’an), a. 

bean (which see). 
, Amir (a-mér’), n [Ar] A noble- 

man; a chief; a ruler; an emir (which see). 

Ameiva (a-mi'va), » A genus of small ey- 
rian reptiles of the family Teidw. They are 
rather pretty animals, with a very long 
whip-like tail, and peculiarly elongated toes 
on the hinder feet. The tail is covered with 
a series of scales arran in The 
general colour is dark olive jod with 
black on the nape of the neck: on the aides 
are rows or bands of white apote with 
black. There are many — ablting 
— America or the West Indian 

4 

Amelt fearel), nw. [Fr. émail, enamel) Ens- 
mel (which see). 

Amelt (am‘el}), vf. To enamel. * 
ened all with stars, and richly a . 


Cha; 2 
— (am’el-korn), n. Same as Aimy!- 


corn, 

Ameliorable (a-mél’yor-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being ameliorated. 

—— {a-mél’yor-at), vxxcpret & pp. 
ameliorated ; ppr. ameliorating. (Through 
Fr. nition hem L. ad, to, and metfioro, 
nelioratum, to make better, from melier, 
better] To make better; to improve; to 
meliorate. 

In every human being there is a wish to a·vcvevv 
his own condition, Afacaucsy 
Ameliorate (a-mé@l‘yor-it), vi To grow 

better; to meliorate. ‘Wine ameliorates by 


ch, 

Amelioration (a-mél'yor-A”shon), ». The 
act of ameliorating, or the state of being 
ameliorated; a making or becoming better; 
improvement; melloration. 

The October tician is so full of charity aad 

-nature, that he supposes that these very rob 

ers and murderers themseives are in course af aee- 
fioration. Burke. 

Ameliorative (a-mél'yor-it-iv), a. Produt· 
ing, or having a tendency to produce, ame- 
lioration or amendment; as, amelioratize 
medicines. 

Ameliorator (a-mél'yor-at-ér), n. One who 
ameliorates. 
Amen (f’men". [Heb. dmén, firm, esta- 
lished, allied Ar. amin, faithful; Chal. 
dman, to trust.] A term used in devotions, 
occurring ay aa ay the end of a prayer, 
and meaning So it. At the end of 
creed it is equivalent to a solemn assertion 

of belief. 

Owe cried, God bess us! and, A sree! the other. 

Bet wherefore could I not pronounce Amen} 

I had most need of . and Amen 

Stuck in my throat, Sant, 
In the Roman Catholic version of the New 
Testament, published at Rheima in 1582, it 
is used where the Authorized Version has 
verily, being the word used in the original. 

Amen, amen I say unto thee, Except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of Gee, 


Christ 

It is used as a noun to denote at 
being one who is true and faithful. ‘These 
thi saith the Amen,” Rev. fii, 14, It is 
u as an adjective to signify made true, 
verified, fulfilled. 


All the promises of God in him 
and in him 4 meer. 





(Christ) are yea, 
2 Cor, L mo. 


Amenability. See AMENABLENESS. 
Amenable (a-mé@‘na-bl), @. (Fr. enaner, © 


bring or Iead to—d, to, and mener, to 
Ree me 1.4 In old law, to he 
led; governabie, asa woman by her husban’. 


2. Liable to answer or be called to account: 
responsible; answerable; accountable; as, 
every man is amenaWe to the laws. 


The sev of this country is not amenable to 
any for of keown to the Funine 


3, Ready to yield or submit, as to advice; 
submissive. 


Sterling . . . always was amenable we 
counsel, Cariyie. 
Amenablen Amenability (a-mé’na-bl- 
nes, a-mé’na-bil"i-ti), ». The state of being 


amenable; liability to answer. 
| Amenably (a-mé‘na-bli), ade. In an amen- 
able manner. 











Fite, fir, fat, fall;  mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; , Sc. abuwne; ¥, So. fey 


AMENAGE 
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Amenage t (am’en-Aj), ¢.¢. [Prefix a for ad, 
aul menage for manage; O, Fr, amesnager. 
See MANAGE.) To bring under or to a state 
of subordination ; to manage. 


With her, whose will raging Furor tame, 


4 
Must first begin, and well her ameenage, Spenser. 


Amenancet (am‘en-ans), ». [From Fr. 


omener; soe AMENABLE, and comp. demean, , 


demeanour, from samme stem] Conduct: > 
inien or carriage, ‘With grave speech and 
grateful arnenanee.’ Ph. Fletcher. 


d (a-mend*), « & (Fr. amender, for 
emender, Pr. einendar, to correct, from L. 
emendo, to free from faults—e, out, out of, 
and menada, a fault. See MEND.] To make 
better, or change for the better, In any way, 
as ty re 
faulty, superfinous, and the like, by supply- 
ing a want, or by substituting one thing for 
anoth 

Arend 
you te dwell in this 


place. er. vi. 3 


Much more was to be done before Shakspere could ; 


be restored to himself, such as amending the cor- 

rupted teat, æc Warburton. 
We shall cheer her sorrows and amend her blood 

by wedding here to a Norman . Sir 1. Srott, 

Amend (a-mend’), of To grow or become 
better by reformation or rectifying some- 
thing wrong in manners or morals.— Amend, 
Improve. Amend differs from improre in 
this, that to amend implies something pre- 
viously wrong, while to imprere does not 
necessarily do 60. 

@ (a-menil‘a-bl), a. 
beng amended or corrected; as, an amend- 
atie writ or error, . 

(a-mend’a-to-ri), a. Supply- 
ing amendment; corrective. 

Amende (f-mifd), n (Fr. amends, LL. 
@usenda, 4 penalty, reparation. See AMEND, 
e.t) A pecuniary punishment or fine; a 
recantation or reparation.—Amende honor- 
abie, formerly a punishment in France in 
which an offender inst public decency 
and ** being led into court with a 
rope about his neck, begged pardon of his 
God, the court, &, In rv lan. the 
phrase now signifies a public or open recan- 
tation and reparation to an injured party 
for improper language or treatment. 

She was condemned to make the emende Sener. 
adie, here 3 is, to confess ——* at the end 
a ic TRiicws procession, with a 

in het hand, and to beimprisoned uring the feasore 
of the King of France. Afiss Atrickiand. 

Amender (a-meni'ér), n, One who amends, 

We Gnd this digester af codes, amender of laws, . . . 
Permizting ... one of the most atrocious acts of 
oppression, Breosg ham, 

Amendful t (a-mend‘fyl), a, Foll of amend- 
ment or improvement. ‘Your most amend- 
Jul and unmatched fortunes.’ Beav, & Fi. 

Amendment (a-menii'ment), n. 1. The act 
of making better, or changing for the bet- 
ter, in any way, as by the correction of 
faults, the removal of superflulties, the 
supplying of deficiencies, the substitution af 
one ng for another, &c.; improvement; 
reformation. ‘Amendment of life.’ Hooker, 

Her works are so perfect that there is a0 place for 
strmgridmersits. Ray. 
2 The act of becoming better, or state of 
* — better; specifically, recovery 

1. 

Your honour's ors, hearin, ansendimient, 
Are come ta —8 — pleasant p Sse ty Shak, 
3. In parliamentary proceedings, an altera- 
tion proposed to be made in the draft of 
any bill, or in the terms of any motion un- 
der discussion; also, any alteration pro} d 
in the terms of any motion or resolution 
brought forward at a public meeting. Some- 
times an amendment is moved, the effect of 
which is entirely to reverse the sense of the 
original motion.—4. In law, the correction 
of an error ina writ or proceas.—SyYw, Cor- 
rection, improvernent, reformation, amelio- 

tation, betterment. 

Amends (a-mendz’), ». pl. Compensation for 


a loss or injury; recorapense; satisfaction; | 


equivalent, ‘Yet thos far fortune maketh 
us amends." Shak. 

Amendsful (a-mendz'fyl), a. Making 
amenia. Goodrich, 

Amenity (a-men'i-ti), 2 [L. ameanitas, Fr. 
améni¢, L. amanua, pleasant.) The quality 
of being pleasant or agreeable, whether in 
respect of situation, prospect, climate, tem- 
por, disposition, manners, or the like; plea- 
santness; pleasingness. * Paradises for ame- 
nity.’ Bp. Richardson. ‘The amenity of 
the story.” Dr. H. Mere. 


The climate has not seduced by its arecmwities, 
sO, Howitt. 


moving what is erroneous, corrupt, | 


er, to correct; to improve; to reform, - 
¥ ways and your doings, -— willcnuse | 


Capable of | Amentia (a-men'shi-a), n. 














ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; 


Tothis, .. be added a sweetness and cemesrity of 
temper which extorted the praises even of his politi- 
cal opponents. Buckie. 
--Amenity damages, damages given for the 
defacements of grounds, especially around 
dwelling-howses, or otherwise for annoyance 
or loss of amenity cansed by the passing of 
a railway, the construction of public works, 
and the like. 

Amenorrhea (a-mén’o-ré’a), mn [Gr. a, 
priv., mén, a month, and rhed, to flow.] 
An obstruction of the menses from other 
causes than p ancy and advanced 

A Menzga et Thoro. ({L, from board or 
table and bed.) In law, a phrase descrip- 
tive of a kind of divorce in which the hus- 
band and wife separate, Lut the hnshand 
maintains the wife, and the marriage bond 
is not dissolved; now superseded by adecree 


of judicial separation. 
t Same as Amentum 


(am/‘ent}), na. 
{which see). 

Amentacem (a-men-ti'sé-4), n. pl A group 
of planta whose flowers are arranged in an 
amentum or catkin, and which were for- 
oe to form anatural order, but 
which later botanists have separated into 
several different orders, as Cupuliferm, Sall- 
cacem, Betulacew, Platanaces, and Myrica- 


com, 
Amentaceous (a-men-ta’shus), a. In bot. 

(a) consisting of or resembling an amentum; 

a8, an awentaceous inflorescence. (6) Fur- 

nished with amenta; as, amentaceous planta, 
{L., want of rea- 
son —a, without, and imens, mentis, mind, 
See Minp.] Imbecility of mind; idiocy or 
dotage. 








Amentum (a-men’tum), — pl. Amenta — 


(a-men’ta) [L. 
amentum,a thong 
for —— a ' 
spear, a shoe- ' 
strap.) In bet. a I 
kind of inflores- 
cence consisting 
of unisexual apet- 
alous flowers in 
the axils of scales 
or bracts ranged 
along a stalk or 
axis; a catkin, 
The trne amen- 
tum or catkin is 
articulated with 
the branch and 
deciduous, and is 





well seen in the Willow tSaté fragilis}, male 
willow,birch,oak, 24, female, wih separate 


poplar, and hazel. 

Amenuse,t vt. [Fr, amenuiser, to make 
small—a for ad, to, and mentwiser, from 
menu, little, and that from L. minutus, 
minute. See MINUTE.] To lessen; to dimi- 
nish. ‘If he amenuse or withdraw the 
almesse of 25* —— ‘ 
Amerce (a- v.t. pret. & pp. amerced ; 
Ppr. amercing. [Fr. amerci4, fined at the 
merey of the court--d, at, and merei, mercy. ] 
1. To punish by a pecuniary penalty, 
amount of which Is not fixed law, but 
left to the discretion of the court; as, the 
court amerced the criminal in the sum of 
£100,-—2. To punish by inflicting a penalty 
of any kind, as by depriving of some right 
or privilege, — some loss upon; to 

nnish in general. ‘Millions of spirits for 
fa fault amerced of heaven.’ Milton. 

‘Shall by him be amerced with penance 


due,” Spenser. 

Amerceable (a-mérs’a-bl), a. Liable to 
amercement 

Amercement (a-mérs’ment), ». 1. The act 


of amercing, or state of being amerced.— 
2 In law, a pecuniary penalty inflicted on 
an offender at the discretion of the court. 
It differs from a fine, in that the latter is, 
or was originally, a fixed and certain sum 
prescribed by statute for an offence, while 
an amercement is arbitrary; hence the prac- 
tice of affeering. See AFFEER. — Amerce- 
ment royal, a penalty imposed on an officer 
for a misdemeanour in his office. 

Amercer (a-mére‘ér), n. One who amerces, 

Amerciament (a-mér’si-n-ment), n. Same 
as Amercement, 2 

American (a-mer'i-kan), a. [The name 
America arose from a misunderstanding. 
Martin Waltzemiiller or Waldseemiiller, a 
native and teacher in the gymnasium of St, 
Dié,in Lorraine, gave the name Americ Terra 
in 1507 to South America, or those parts of it 
said to have been discovered by Amerigo 





Vespuecl, an Italian mariner, who under , 


AMHARIC 





the Portuguese made two voyages to Ame- 
rica between 1501 and 1504. This name, 
which was rapidly adopted in Germany, 
and extended to the whole continent, was 
| ogee adopted also in other countries. 

he inland was first seen in 1497 by 
Sebastian Cabot, who sailed under the 
patronage of Henry VIL. of England_] Per- 
taining to America; in a restricted sense, 
pertaining to the United States; as, the 
American navy.— American leather, a kind 
of varnished or enamelled cloth, prepared 


in imitation of leather, for covering chairs, 
sofas, dec. 
American (a-mer'i-kan), » A native of 


America: originally applied to the aborigt- 
nal races found there by the Europeans, but 
now applied to the descendants of Euro- 
peans born in America; and, in « restricted 
sense, to the inhabitants of the United 
States. 

Americanism (a-mer'i-kan-izm), n. 1. The 
jove or preference which American citizens 
have to their own country, or its interests, 
customs, d&c.; the exhibition of such pre- 
ference ; as, his Americanism isof the most 
——— type. —2. A word, phrase, or 

diom peculiar to the English language as 
spoken in America, and not forming part of 
the language as spoken in England. (There 
are also of course Spantsh and Portuguese 
Americanisms in a similar sense. 
(a-meri-kan-iz), 4 pret. & 
Pp. americanized; ppr, americanizing. 1.To 
render American or like what prevails or is 
characteristic of America (especially the 
United States) and ita institutions, 

The line of « pent has been a by the 
right honoureble — op with regard te 
what he terms anericentsing the institutions of the 
country, Gladstone 
2. To naturalize in America. 

Ames-ace (imz'is), n. A double ace; an 
arnbs-ace. 

I hod rather be in this choice than throw amezacr 
for my lite. Saat. 


Amess (am‘es), n. Same as 4 lmwee (which 
see). 


Ametabola, Ametabolia (a-me-tab’o-la, a’- 
mot-a-bé"li-a), mn. pl. (Gr. ametabolos, un- 
changeable —a, priv., and metaballé, to 
throw in a different position, to change— 
meta, implying change, and ballé, to throw ] 
A division insects, includ only the 
apterous or wingless Insects, as lice, spring- 
tails, &c., which do not und any meta- 
meorphosis, hut which escape from the egg 
nearly under the same form which they pre- 
serve through life. 

(a’met-a-b6"li-an), n. In 2ool. 
an insect that does not undergo a metamor- 
phosia, See AMETABOLA. 

Ametabolic (s-met-a-bol"ik), a. [Gr. a, priv, 
and metabolé, change. See AMETABOLA.] 
In zool. a term applied to those insects 
which do not possess wings when perfect, 
and which do not therefore pass through 
any well-marked metamorphosis, 

Amethodical (a-me-thod'ik-al), @. [Prefix 
a, not, and methodical (which see).) Un- 
methodical; irregular; without order. Bai- 
ley. [Rare.} 

Amethodistt (a-meth’od-ist), n. [Gr. ameth- 
odos, without plan or method, See MeTHOD. } 
—— *Empiricall amethodists.” Whit- 


Amethyst (am’é-thist), n. [L. amethystus ; 
Gr. amethystos—a, neg., and methyd, to in- 
ebriate, from some supposed = in the 
stone of preventing or curing intoxication.) 
1. A violet-blue or purple variety of quartz, 
the colour being due to the presence of per- 
oxide of iron, It generally occurs crystal- 
lized in hexahedral prisms or pyramids; also 
in rolled fragments, composed of imperfect 
prismatic crystals. Ite fracture is con- 
choidal or splintery. It is wrought into 
various articles of jewelry. The finest ame- 
thysts come from India, Ceylon, and Brazil. 
~—Oriental amethyst, a rare violet-coloured 
gem, a variety of alumina or corundum, of 
extraordinary brilliancy and beauty.—2, In 
her. a purple colour; the same in a noble- 
man’s eacutcheon as purpure in a gentle- 
man's and mercury in that of a prince. 

e ——— a. L. Pertain- 
ing to or resembling amethyst; anciently 
applied to a garment of the colour of ame- 
thyst, as distinguished from the Tyrian and 
hyacinthine purple.—-2. Composed of ame- 
thyst; as, an aniethyetine cup. 

Amharic (am-ha'rik), ». (From AmAara, 
a province in Abyssinia.) The vernacular 
language of South-western Abyssinia, a cor- 








ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 





rupt and barbarous dialect of Arabic, with 
many African elements 

Amherstia (am-hérst‘i-a),n. [In honour of 
—— Amherst, a zealous promoter of 


— of plants, nat. order 


—— * ‘he flowers are bright 
vermilion with yellow spots, —— a 


raceme about 3 feet long. There is only one. 


species, the A. nobilis, a native of Burmah, 
in which —— gee Be tt ——— gre collected 
and laid bef Buddha. 

Amia (am‘i-a), =A genus 3 ganoid fishes 
— in the rivera of America, and consti- 

the family Amiidw (which see). 
A’'mi-a-bil —— The quality 
of bei . — Bani lov; excellence of 
jon; am’ 

Amlable Cinmt-abt) a. [Under this form 
there are probably two kindred words mixed 
up, namely Fr, aimadie, lovely, amiable, 
from L from amo to love; Fr. 
amiable, amicable, L amicabilis.} 14 Ex- 


citing or to excite love or d t; 
lovely ; beautiful ; — * 
Aow amtable are thy tabernac es, O 

Pa. Ixxxiv. 1. 


c set thee d this flow’ry be: 
While I'thy amaatie cheeks do coy SAad. 


— — than the 
character of y good man, Clarke. 


2. Possessing such agreeable m ualities 
as sweetness of temper, kind- ness, or 
the like; having an excellent disposition ; 
lovable; as, an @ girl; an amiable 
disposition, See extract. 

This (word) and Yon pune 80 far dit 

ated rhe ‘amiable’ ee — 
than sreral loveliness ; — tn "ler in "lovely" is seldom 
of never implied. Abp. Trench. 


St ee love or a show of love; pro- 
ceeding from love. 
ll mn cmetalls Sage to tha haneaty of le axe Ford's 


Amiableness (4'mi-a-bl-nes), n. The ually 
of being — — — amial 
——— 1. In an amiable 
n ue 


love. —2.¢ —— iy * htfully. 
palaces rise s0 Hy eT 
[Rare.] 


— led —— 


Amianth, Amianthus (am‘i-anth, am-i-an’- 
this) m [Gr anuantos—a, neg., and 
miaind, to pollute or vitiate: so called from 
ite incombustibility. Flexible asbestos, 
— flax, ot ays * a —— oc- 
curring gen serpentine veins, some- 
what resembling flax, grayish or of 
———— colour, It is composed of 
cate filaments, very flexible, and some- 
what elastic, often long and resembl 

threads of silk. It is incombustibl — 

has — been w 
Laas the aid of flax, w 
remo by a red heat. It has also been 
employed as lamp-wicks, and for filling gas- 


T. Herbert. 


tes, the fibres —— red-hot without 
consumed, It is a finer variety of as- 
bestos (which see). 


thiform (am-i-an’thi-form), a. [Ami- 

anth and form.) Having the form or like- 
ness of amianth. 

Amianthinite (am-i-an'thin-it),n. A species 


of amorphous mineral, a variety of actino- 
lite; its colour is ash, ish, or yellowish- 
gray, often mixed wil ellow or red; its 
fracture confusedly fol and fibrous. 


Amianthoid (am-i-an'thoid), n. —58 — 
and Gr, eidos. —— A mineral which 
occurs in tufts, composed 
an, = flexible and 
flexible than the fibres o 
stiffer and more elastic then ener of an 
anth. The colour is oli or 
white, It is a variety of hornble 
Amianthoid (am-i-an'thoid), a. Resembling 
amianth in form. 
Amian' See AMIANTH. 
Amicability (am/‘ik-a-bil’i-ti), n Quality 
of bei —— amieableness 
Amicable (am'ik-a-bl), a. [L. amicabilis, 
from amicus, a friend, from amo, to love.] 
Characterized by or exhibiting friendship, 
peaceableness, or harmony; friendly; peace- 
able; ae in soci or mutual trans- 
actions; an amicable arrangement; an 
amicab cable ‘ad ad. —2* of differences. ‘His 
kindness and humanity, and amicable dis- 
position, and affability and pleasantness of 
temper.” Wood.—Amicable action, in law, 
an action commenced and prosecuted ac- 
cording to a mutual ———— for the 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; 





mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


purpose of ob a decision of the courts 
on some matter of law involved in it. — 
Amicable numbers, in arith. such as are 
mutually equal to the sum of one another's 
aliquot ——— Friendly, Amiéi- 
per Troon, gy te ; friendly is positive: amd- 

y implies a degree of —— 

—— t we do not wish to disagree 
with those with whom we are on amicable 
terms; friendly means that the relations 
are of an active — that we have 
done someth to attain, and would do 
more to retain, t 


serve ace and friendship; friendliness. 

— In an amicable 
or fri manner; with harmony; without 
—— lla the dispute was amicably | 


adjusted. 
Amica] t (a-mi’kal or am‘ik-al), a. Friendly; 
* ‘An amieul call to repentance.’ 
‘atson, 
Amice (amis), n. [0.Fr. amis, amit, Fr. 
amict, from L amictus, an upper or outer 
garment, from a@micio, amictum, to wrap 
round — prefix am, around, and jacio, jac- 
tum, to throw.] Something wrapped rod 
& person; spectfically, (a) a flowing cloak 

maa! worn by priests and pilgrims. 


—— —— d him round, 
a wrought baldrick 
Sir 18", Scott, 


@ fa oblong 

th an embroidered apparel sewed upon 

* — down the shoulders like a cope, 
er the alb by priests of the Roman 

Catholle Church when en in the ser- 
vice of the mass, It was ally tempo- 
a on the head till the other vest- 
ments were arranged, after which it was 


e or strip of fine linen, 





1, Amice round the neck. 2, Amice worn as a hood. 


turned down with the a 1 outwards, so 
that when reposing on the shoulders it re- 
sembled an embroidered aa To this 
tion on the head is to be referred its 
ter symbolism as a helmet of salvation, 
The bands worn by some Protestant clergy- 
men are a relic of the amice. 


Arrayed in habit black and aseder thin, 
Like to a holy monk the service to begin. Spenser. 


Amict (am’ikt), n. Same as Amice. 
Amicus Curis (a-mi’kus kii'ri-é), n. [L.)] In 
law, a friend of the court; a person in the 
court who informs the judge of an error he 
dinid. Aantast ( id’, a-midst’ 

a-mid’, a-m prep. 
fix a, on, in, and mid, midst, n A, Sax, it 
appears as on-middan, on-middum, later as 
amidde, amiddes; the t has been tacked on 
as in against ; the es is an adverbial = 
termination. See Mp, MIppLE, &e.] 
— or middle; surrounded or — 


passed by; Teo with; among, Amid is 
used chie’ ‘Placed far amid 
the —— * Main “Thomson, * Amidst 


‘Amine — ***8 n. In chem, 
names given to a series of salts produced 
by the substitution of elements or radicals 
for the n atoms of ammonia: often 
used as tions of the names of such 
salts. When these Lo gp atoms are re- 
placed by acid radicals, the salts are called 
amides, a8 NH,C,H,O (acetamide); while 
=e the he replacing radicals are basic, the salta 

as NH,K (potassamine) 
and NH, CsH;, (e 


ethylamine 
(ain‘id-in), n. {CulixO) 
A peculiar substance red from wh 
and potato starch. is opaque or semi- 
transparent, white or yellowish-white, in- 
odorous, insipid, and very friable. It forms 
the soluble or gelatinous part of starch. 
Amidon, —— n. [Amide, and 
—— A pa pet —— 
ying P ple com) 
of two equivalents of hydrogen and one of 
nitrogen (NH,) It has not been isolated, 


ndte, not, mive; tiibe, tub, bull; 





but may be traced in the compounds called 
amidea and amines. Thus acetamide is 4 
compound of acetum and amidogen; potas- 
seaming, of potassium and an 

{a- aid — ), adv. In or to- 
wards the middle or the middle line of a 
ship; as, to put the helm amidships. 

a-mid’ward), adv, Towards the 
middle line of a ship. 

Amilidss —— 2 suoliy sf To 
cent ganoi roaching more close] 
than the other my of the order to the 
ordinary bony fishes. The skin is covered 
with small, thin, rounded scales, coated 
with enamel, and the caudal fin is scarcely 
unsymmetrical, The species of this family, 
which are few in number, inhabit the fresh 
waters of America. One of the largest is 
the Armia calva. 

Amilene (am‘il-én), ». Same as Amylene, 

| #mine. AMIDE. 

Amir (a-mér’), n. Same as Emir (which see). 

Amiralt (am'i-ral),n. An admiral See Au- 
MIRAL 


Assis} (amis), =. Anamice. Spenser. See 


— (a· mis) a. or adv. [Prefix a, and mi⸗ 
See Miss.] 1. Wrong; faulty; out of time or 
order; improper: used only as a predicate; 
as, it may not be amias to ask advice. 

There's somewhat in this workd aanrer 
Shall be unriddled by and by.  Jenmnysow. 
—To be not amiss, to be passable or suitable; 
—* be pretty fair; ‘to be not so very bad after 
: a phrase used to express E— bat 
~~ in a very emphatic way, (Colloq.] 
She's a miss, she is; One gO en als — 


2 In a faulty manner; contrary to propels . 
truth, law, or morality. , 
— 

Amisst (amis), — Fault; wrong. ‘Som 
great amiss.’ ‘ 
Pale be my scart cased adie Lytr. 
Amissibility (a-mis'i-bil"/-ti), n. The caya- 
bility or possibility of being lost. [Rare.] 
Notions of — on os the — of 


power for miscon: 
Haliarm. 


* (a-mis’i-b]), a. IL amierili⸗· 

Von om be being or liable to be lost. (Rare. | 

+ (a-mi‘shon), nm IL anmissio, 

aonissionis, from amifto—a, amy. and mifto, 

to send.) Loss. * Amission of their church 
——— aes” Dr. H. More. 


a-mlt), et IL antitto, to lose.) To 


Amnity (a n. (Fr. amitié, O.Fr. amisté, 
ig LL. amécitas (used in- 
— — L amiecitia, friendsh 
7* a friend, from amo, to love.) 
es 5 Me in a —— sense; harmony ; 


jally between ons, 
political tri ship; as, a treaty of amity 
and commerce. 


Great Britain was in league and a · ccy with all the 
world. Sir J. Dwevies. 


Syx. Harmony, kindness, affection, friend- 
ship, good-will. 
Amma (am'ma), n. [A word ——— 

pay the earliest sound uttered by an in- 
and hence recognized in the neane Sor 
er, nurse, In many tongues; comp. G 

anima: a wet-nurse; 0.G, amma, am 

Heb. em; Syr. ama, a mother, Comp. ano 

mamma; L. mamma, a breast.] An abbees 


or truss used 


578 of umbelliferous plants, 
Mediterranean 
—— the umbel” cae the ont 
e = e — are 
uetinen eal weeds. None of 
them are —— * tit 


is spear—to equal which the tallest 
Heew co N Norwegian — hills, to eee 


He walk'd with to su 
Over the burning marie. 





oil, pound; ti, Se, abwme; F. Se. fey. 
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Ammitt (am‘mit), n. (See AMicr.] Anamice. 


Their moticy habits, maniples and stoles, 
Albs, aecenge, rochets, chimers, hoods, and cowls. 


Olde rn, 

Ammite, Hammite(am'mit, ham'mit),». (Gr, 
aummee, sand} An old mineralogical name 
for ree-stone or oolite, and for all those 
sandstones composed of rounded and loosely 
compacted grains like oolite. See OOLITE. 

Ammochryse (am’'m4-kris), n. (Gr. amimos, 
sand, and “i a. gold.j A yellow soft 
stone, found in Germany, consisting of 
glossy yellow particles. When rubbed or 
ground it has been used to strew over fresh 
writing to prevent blotting. 

Ammoccstes (am’md-sé-téz), n. (Gr. ainmeos, 
sand, and koité, a bed.] A genus of cyclo- 
stomous fishes, family Petromyzonidm or 
Petromyzidm, closely allied to the lampreya 
One British species is known, the pride or 

branchialia), it is oocasion- 


raud-lar| A, 
ally met as A our rivers, where it lodges | 


in the mud. 

Ammodytes (am’mé6-di-té2), nm. [Gr. ammos, 
sand, and dytos, from dyé, to go into, to 
enter.) A genus of apodal fishes, family 
Ammodytidw, sub-order Anacanthini; the 
satnd-eel (which see) 

(am'tad-di"ti-dé), a, pi. (See 
Am™MopYtTes.| A family of fishes, sub-order 
Anacanthini,or- : 
der Teleostei, of 
which the genus 
Ammodytes is 
the type. See 
SAND-EEL. 

Ammon (am 
mon). [Anc. 
Egyptian Amun, 
Ammon.) An 
ancient Ethio- 





the 
Great visited his 
temple in the 
desert of Libya, 
and was saluted, 
it is said, by the priests as son of the god. 
um (am'mon-al-um), ». (Contr. 
for aanmonia alum.) A mineral consisting 
ofa < pe of alamina and ammonia, 
found in thin fibrous layers in brown-coal 
in Bohemia In France it is manufactured 
and osed for potash-alum. 

Ammonia (am-mé'ni-a), mn. [Gr. ammoniak- 
on, sal-ammoniac, so called from the salt 
being first obtained by burning camels’ dung 
near the Temple of Amman in Libya. } 
(NH,) The modern name of the volatile 

formeriy #0 called to distinguish it 
alkalies, 


Ammon, from a bronze in 
B Museurn. 


from the more fixed It is a gas, 
and waa first ured in that state by 
Priestley, who ed it alkaline air, He 


obtained it from sal-ammoniac by the 
action of lime, by which method it is yet 
genorally Ammonia is used for 
meany both in medicine and scien- 
tifle chemistry; not, however, in the gaseous 
state, but froquently in solution in water, 
under the names of liguid ammonia, aque- 
ous ammonia, or spirits of hartahorn, It 
may be liquefied by pressure, and the liquid 
may be frozen by the same means, It ma 

== poems naturally from putrescent anl- 
mal substances, and artificially from the 
destructive distillation of organic matter, 
except fat, by subjecting it to heat in iron 
eylindere. In commerce it is chiefly got 
from the distillation of pit-coal and of refuse 
animal substances, such as bones, clippings 
and shavings of horn, hoof, &c. It may 
alao be obtained from vegetable matter 
when nitrogen is one of its elements. The 
air contains a minute quantity of ammonia 


from the putrefaction of animal and vege- 
table ee itis by its pungent 
emell and transient alkaline effect on vege- 
table colours. 

( am-md'ni-ak, 


Ammonias, Ammoniacal 

am-mé-nfak-al),a. Pertaining to ammonia, 
or — its properties. -Ammoniacal 
pas, ammonia in its purest form. See AM- 
MONIA. --Ammoniae gum, or muno- 
niae,a gum-resin from Africa and the Kast, 
brought in large maases, composed of tears, 
internally white and externally yellow; an 
exudation from an unibelliferous plant, the 








Dorema amumoniacum. It has a fetid smell, 
and a nanseous sweet taste, followed by a 
bitter one. It is inflammable, soluble in 
water and spirit of wine, and is used in 
medicine as an antia) odic, stimulant, 
and expectorant in chronic catarrh, bron- 
chitic affections, and asthma It is also 
used for plasters —Ammoniacal liquor, a 
product of the distillation of coal in gaa- 
works, usually containing 4 to $ oz, of am- 
monia in a gallon, and used as a manure. —- 
Ammoniacal salt, a salt formed by the union 
of ammonia with an acid, without the elim- 
ination of hydrogen, differing in this from 
metallic salts, which are formed by the sub- | 
— of the metal for the hydrogen of 
the acid, 








23 Ammoniacum (am-md’ni-ak, 
am-mi-ni'ak-um), «. Same as Aiwmoniac 

Gum (which see under AMMONIAC, 34 | 

(an-mo‘ni-an), a Rela ng to 

Ammonits, surnamed Saccaa, of Alexandria, 
who flourished at the end of the second cen- 
tury, and was the founder of the Neopla- 
tonic achool of philosophy; his most distin- 
ished pupils being Longinus, Origen, and 

otinua, 

Amunonite (am’mon-it), n. [Resembling the 
horns of J 5— mmon, whose statues were 
represented with ram's horns. ) One of the fos- 
ail shells of an extensive genus (Ammonites) 
of extinct cephalopodous molluscs (cuttie- 
fishes), family Ammonitida, coiled in a plane 

iral, and chambered within like that of 

© existing nautilus, to which the ammon- 
ites wereallied. Theseshells haveanacreous 
lining in the inside, and a porcelaneous 
layer externally, and are smooth or rugose, 
the ridges straight, crooked, or undalated, 
and In some cases armed with projecting 
spines or tuberclea. The species already 
described number 500, and ra from the 
lias to the chalk inclusive. They vary in 
size from mere specks up to 3 or 4 feet in | 
diameter, Sometimes called Snake-stone,and | 
formerly Cornu Ammonis (Ammon's horn) 





Ammonites varians. 


Ammonitids (am-mon-iti-dé), mn pl aA 
numerous extinct family of tetrabranchiate 
cephalopods (cuttle- of which the 
well-known ammonite is type. It in- 
cludes the genera Gonilatites, Ceratites, Am- 
monites, Scaphites, Hamites, and others | 
They are the most characteristic molluscs 
of the secondary rocks. See AMMONITE, 

mitiferous (am'mon-it-if’ér-us), a. 
Containing the remains of ammonites; as, 
ammonitiferous rocks, 

‘um (am-mé'ni-um),m (NH,) A 
name given to the hypothetical base of am- 
monia, analogous to a metal, as um. 
It has not been isolated. If mercury at the 
negative pole of a galvanic battery be placed 
in contact with a solution of ammonia, and 
the circuit be completed, an amalgam is 
formed which, at the — 70° or 
80° Fuhr., is of the consistence of butter, 
but at the -point is a firm and crys 
tallized mass. is amalgam is supposed 
to be formed by the metallic base ammonium, 
and ia the nearest approach to its isolation. 
On the ceasing of the current the amalgam 
decomposes into mercury, ammonia, and 
hydrogen, the two latter escaping as gas in 
the proportions expressed by their atomic 
weights, namely, H and NHy—Ammonium 
bases, compounds representing one or more 
molecules of hydrate of ammonium, in 
which mono- or poly-atomic radicals replace 
the whole or part of the hydrogen, as iodide 
of tetrethylium N.(C,H,;), 1. 

Ammoniurett (am-mot-i'f-ret),n. Inchem. 
one of certain supposed compounds of am- 
— and a pure metal, or an oxide of a 
metal, 

Ammophila (a-mof‘i-la),m. (Gr. ammos, 
sand, and ane a lover.) 1. A genus of 


(eames growing on the sandy shores of 
rope and North America; the sea-reedd. 
A. arundinacea (common marum, sea-reed, 


AMCEBA 


shores, and ia extensively employed tn Nor- 
folk and Holland for preserving the ahores 
from inroads of the sen, aa it serves to bind 
down the sand by its long matted rhizomes, 
It is also manufactured into door-mats and 
floor-brushes. In the Hebrides it is made 
into ropes, mats, bags, and hata —2 A long- 
bodied genus of fossortal hymenoptera, com- 
monly called sand-wasps. See SAND-WASP. 
tion (am-mfi-ni'shon), mn. (L. ad, 
and wmtniteo, from mnrnio, to fortify.) Mili- 
tary stores or provisions for attack or de- 
fence. In modern usage the signification is 
confined to the articles which are used in 
the discharge of firearms and ordnance of 
all kinds, as powder, balls, bomba, various 
kinds of shot, &c.— Awunwnition bread, 
shoes, stockings, &c., in America such as are 
contracted for by government, and distri- 
buted to the private soldiers. 
Ammunition-chest (am-md-ni'shon-chest), 
x. Achest or box in which the fixed am- 
munition for field cannon is packed. One 
is carried on the limber of the gun-carriage, 
and one on the limber and two on the body 
of each caisson. 
Amnesia (am-nisi-a), nm. [Gr, a, priv., and 
mnésis, memory.) In med. loss of memory. 
Amnesty (ani‘nes-ti), nm. [L. amnestia, from 
Gr. amnéstia, oblivion—a, not, and rovt 
mand, to remember.) An act of oblivion; a 





general on of the offences of subjects 
nst the government, or the proclamation 
such pardon. 


He had already given his content to an act by 
which an amnesty was ted te all those who 


during the late troubles had been guilty of political 
offences. = a ay 


Amnesty (am‘n¢es-ti), v.t. To grant an am- 
nesty to; to pardon. 
Iu this case the government were asked to mmrnerty 
men who had comeitred some of the worst crimes 
that could be comsasitted. Stotrman newipaper. 


Amnion (am‘ni-on), s. [Gr. amnion, the 
membrane round the fetus.) 1. The Inner- 
most membrane surrounding the fetus of 
mammals, birds, and reptiles. It is thin, 
transparent, soft, and smooth on the inside, 
but rough on the outside: it grows out from 
the free margins of the blastoderm, which 
ultimately meet in the middle line of the 
belly. —2. In det. a thin, semi-transparent, 
gelatinous fluld, in which the embryo of a 
seed fs suspended when it first appears, and 
by which the embryo is supposed to be 
nourished in its early stages. 

Amnios (am‘ni-os), n. Same as Amnion. 

Amniotic (am-ni-ot'ik), a, 1 Pertaining to 
the amnion; contained in the amnion; as, 
the amniotic fluid.—2 A term applied to 
those groups of vertebrates (reptiles, binds, 
mammals) of which the fetus possesses an 
amnion, — Amniotic acid, Sea Allantoie 
Acid under ALLANTOIC,— Amniotic liquid, 
or liquor awnii, the liqnid in which the 
fetus foate suspended by the umbilical cord. 

Amba (a-mé’ba), n. [Gir amoidé, change] 
A microscopic genus of rhizopodous Prote- 
zona, of which A. diflwens, common in all 
our fresh-water ponds and ditches, is the 
type It exists as a mass of protoplasm, 
which, when placed under the microscope, 
exhibits curious movements. It pushes its 
body out into finger-like processes or paeudo- 
podia, and by means of these moves about 
or grasps particles of food. These processes 
may be protuded from any portion of the 
bo 5 and are freely pushed out and as 
freely withdrawn again, or merged with the 
— protoplasmic matter of the eave 

m thus continually altering its shape it 
received its former name of profeus-aninal- 
cule. Within the body a nucleus and anele- 
olus are usually perceived, and certain clear 
spaces, termed contractile vesicles, from their 


exhibiting rhythm. 
> y ical movements of 
4 


orba's body is dif- 
ferentia into 
layers, the outer 
and firmer layer 
being termed the 
ectosare, the inner 
and more fluid the 
endosare. There is 


contraction and di- 
wi 
Amorba, or Fresh-water Pro- 


lation, may also be 
noticed. The pro- 
tews, showlng some of the 
thay which 4 aseumes, 


toplasm of the am- 
> no distinct mouth, 
anil akenaee =" and food seized 


by means of the 
psendopoedia is engulfed within the soft 


mat-weed, or sea-bent) grows on sandy sen- | sarcode body and by any portion of its sur- 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; j, job; f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,—See Key. 
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taken in closing up immediately after recep- 
tion of the nutriment. A clear space 
round each food particle after it has been | 
received into the , and the particle, if — 


face, the apertures by which the food is 
forms — 


digestible, is slowly dissolved, the clear | 


space left for a short time after digestion 
being termed a vacuole. Reproduction takes 
place in several ways; as, by fission, where- 

an amcoba a divides into two por- 


.each of which becomes a distinct ani- 
maleule; or by a sin —— — = 
taching ‘itself from parent body, 


developing into « separate — 
other species have been described. 
Amcebseum (am-é-bé’um),n, II amedbeum 
—— from Gr. amoibaios, alternate, 
rom daimeibé, change, an answer, from 
ameibé, to change. ] A poem in which per- 
song are represented as speaking alternately, 
a¢ in the third and seventh eclogues 


Virgil. 
Amoebea (am-é-ba’a =) n, pl. An order of 
Khizopoda, of which the genus Amovba is the 


type. See AMURBA. 
Amobean (am-é-bé‘an),a. [See AMEBARUM.] 
Alternately answering or responsive. ‘A mas- 
bean verses and the custom of vying . 
by turns.’ J, Warton. 
Ameebean (am-é-bé’an), a. Of or relating 
to the order Ameebea 
Ameeboid (a-mé’boid), a. [Ame@ba (which 
see), and Gir. eidos, resemblance] Of or 
pertaining to or resembling the ameeha; as, 
ameboid masses. 
Amcbous (a-mé’bus), a. Of or relating to 
the genus Amorba; resembling the amaba 
in structure. 
Amok (a-mok’), n. Same as Amuck. 
Amolition t (am-o-li’shon), n. [(L. amolitio, 
amolitionis, from amolior, to remove—a, 
from, and molior, tomove,] A putting away; 
removal. 
Amomum (a-mé’mum), n [Gr. amdimon; 
Ar, hamaumea, from hamma, to — 5*5 — 
heat; the heating Lape A —— o —— 
nat. order Zingiberacem, all 


plants because of their handsome flowers. 


Amoueste,t vt. To admonish; to advise. 

aucer, 

* Amongst (a-mung’, roa 
i Sev gets semana Gomang * 


mmengan, to mingle; OE a 
amongest, the es being an ad adverbial gunttive ve 


termination, and the ¢ tacked on. Comp. 
amidst, See MINGLE.) 1. Mixed or mingled 
with; in or into the midst of; in or into the 
number of; as, tares among wheat. 
Blessed art thou — —* Luke |, 28, 
ys thought 
It was abet impious and domes ads 
That such immanity and bloody strife 

Should reign among professors of one faith. Shak. 
2. In the power of, or by the action of, all 
jointly, or one or other of the number; as, 

know you have the purse among you. 


You have among killed a sweet and innocent 
lady. a Shak, 


Amontillado (a-mon’til-4°d6), n. [Sp.) A 
dry kind of sherry of a light colour, 
esteemed by connoisseurs. 

Amorado t (am-o-rii'dld), n. 
rar, L. amo, to love; the wo 
tnamorata, inamorato.} <A lover. 


Mark Antony — — a courageous soldier and 
a passionate are Old tract. 


Amorean — n. One of a sect of 
Gemaric doctors or commentators on the 
Jerusalem Talmud. 

Amoret, Amorette (am’o-ret, am-o-ret’), n. 
(Fr. amourette, a love-intrigne; It. amoretto, 
a little love or cupid; _ from L. amor, 
love, from amo, to love. ) 1. A trifling love 
affair; a slight amour, —2. A lover; a person 
enamoured, 

When arerets no more can shine. 
pte pee dep ty 'T. Warton, 


3. A love-knot. — 4. A love-song or love- 
— ‘His amorets and his canzonets, 


. Pp. of amo- 
is similar to 


pastorals and his madrigals to his Phyllis 


wad oe his Amaryllis.’ He 
(am-o-ret’to), a. A person enam- 
oured; a lover. 


The amerette was wont to take his stand at one 
place where sat his mistress. Gayton. 


Amorevoloust (am-o-rev’o-Ins),@. [L, amor, 


love, and vole, to wish.) Full of love or 
benevolence; kind; charitable. 

He would leave it to the Princesse to show her cor- 
dial and ameorrvelous affection. Bp. Hactet, 


Amorist (am‘o-rist), n II. amor, love] A 


lover; a gallant; ap inamorato, ‘The pen 
of some vulgar amorist." Milton, 
A- adv, [Prefix a, 


ere is probably 
the adverbial —— not the plural.) In 
the mornings. 
Such pleasant walks into the woods 
A mornings. Bean, & Fi, 
Amorosa (am-6-rd’sa), n. [It.] An amorous 
or wanton woman. 
I took them for ameresas, ond sieitess of ha 
bounds of modesty, Sir J. Hertert 
Amoroso (am-é-ré’sd), n= (It, from amer, 
love.] A man enamoured; a lover. 


It isa gibe which an heathen puts upon an amorere, 
paige vig eng dy Aas —— — 
tress, viz. that love is an idle 

aa a7 Hacket, 


Amoroso (am-é6-ri’ 6), adv. [It] In —— 
tenderly; amorously; in a manner 
of love: resembling affetuoso, but somewhat 
bolder and more spirited. 

Amorous (am‘or-us), a. [Fr. amourewx, It. 
amoroso, LL. amoroens, L —— 2 love.] 
1. Inclined to love; having a pro naity te 
love, or to sexual enjoyment; a toes — 
as, an amorous disposition. ‘So amorous is 


Nature of whatever she produces.’ Dryden. | 


‘Princes amorous of their chiefs." Chapman. 

2. In love; enamoured: usually with of, for- 

merly sometimes with on, 

The an'reus master owned her potent eyes. Pr tor, 
Sure my brother is aeworeus on Hero. 4444 


8. Pertaining or relating to love; —— 
by love love; ind a love. ‘Amorous — 
Amorous airs” —— 


pata fon , tender 
am or-us- — J— 
manner; fondly; loving! 
Amorpusness ( (an r-uenes) The quality 
of being amorous or inclined to love, or to 
sexual pleasure; fondness; lovingness. 
Arvorphe stor ahs, (9r, aap 
é, form. us ants, nat. ord 
minoem; bastard 


The species 
are shrubs of moderate size, having pendu- 
lous branches and long clusters blue- 
| ae flowers. They are natives of America, 
, the commonest species in 
Bitopean me, was introduced into 
ini The inhabitanta of Caro- 
lina are said at one time to have made a 
coarse sort of indigo from ita young shoots. 
(a-mor’fizm), mn, State of being 
amorphous or without shape; specifically, 
astate of being without crystallization, even 
a eae Seneent particles, as in glass, opal, 
— {a-mor- gett Gr. amor- 
phétes, formless—a, w oak eae F 
shape.] In astron. — formed nto 
any constellation, and so not constituting a 
— of any symmetrical ficure. 
was a mortas), a. [Gr. amorphoa 
and morph, form.] 1. Having no 
— — —— shape. Kie· 
wan.—2 Ha no structure; spe- 
cifically, being without crystallization, even 
in the minutest particles, as, glass and o 
are amorphous.—3. Of no cular kin 
c ; formless; characterless; — 
Scientific treatises .. . are not seldom rude and 
amoerpAous in style. 


Hare. 
Amorphozoa (a-mor‘f}-20’a), n. pl. (Gr. a, 
without, morphé, sites an zion, & nite 
creature. ] Tt he animals ; 


cally, a term ap lied to some of the —* 
groups of ani , a8 the sponges and their 
allies, which have no regular symmetrical 
Arorphy (wmor't), n. [See A 1 
a-morfi), 7. MORPHOUS. 
Irregulasity of form; deviation from a deter- 
minate —_ ‘His epidemical diseases 
being — ity, amorphy, and oscitation.’ 


Pn lg: * mor’d), ade. See A-MORWE. 

Amort (a-mort’), a. A word used only in 

the ng all amort=half-dead, depressed, 

tlesa, regardless. Nares ‘thinks the 

P a corruption of a-la-mort, but it is 

more probably the adv. all and the Norm. 

amort, dead, 

How fares my Kate? What, sweeting. nt env 
the * anon with WOES, regardless eyes, 
— Keats; 

— ————— 


‘Won. 8 Aetna Bane agg n, tt 





Fate, fir, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, move; tile, tub, byll; 
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aatio, Fr. amorticonment, ‘mortmain.) 1. The 
act or right of alienating lands or tenements 
tinction nf Gebt,eapecially by a tinkinn fast 
nection of de e a und. 
Amortize ( (amore, «pret & PP. aur 
tized; ppr. @ orm. Fr. amortiz- 
er; L —— to bat in mortmain-- 
L. ad, to, and mors, mortis, death. See Mort. 
MAIN} 1. In law, to alienate in mortmain, 
that is, to sell to a corporation, sole or 
te, ecclesiastical or temporal, and 
eir successors. See MORTMALN.—2 To 
gutinguish, , a8 a debt, by means of a sinking 


A-morwe,{ adv, On the morrow. 
h da 
= en the y begen to spring. 
Amotion (a-mé’shon), n. [L. amotio, from 
amoveo, amotum. See AMOVE.) Lt Re- 
moval; ejection.—2 In faw, deprivation of 
on or office; the removal of an officer 
or member of a corporation. 
of his ametion is twice mentioned by 
tiquary. 





The cause 
the Onlord am T. Warton 
Amount (a-mount’), v.¢, (0. Fr. — 
to advance, ascen Norm. Fr. 
amont, — up the stream—a to, and 
monter, mount, from mont, L. mons, 
montis, a hill. Comp. avale, from L. ad, ts, 
and vallis, a valley} Lt hen teed 
and hence, todepart. ‘When the doth 
fyrat amounte on high." A. P 

pipette tre ole salar 


2 To reach a certain amount by an accumu- 





lation of iculars; to come in the aggre- 
gate or whole. 
substance, valued at the 
— ameunt anto a ht a Sage 


— reach, or extend, in effect, sub- 
stance, influence, or the like; to be equiva- 


lent. 
men are the ruin of 
men amenst but to this, 
— Sue tha a at ls Bacon. 
von Woe aaa —— —8 
the appearance of a ive ver 
ies — —— 
Amount (a-mount), n. 1. The sum total 
= or more particular sums or quantities; 
ee gage as, the amount of 7 and ¢ is 
16. Th ‘ect, substance, or result; the 
sum; as, the evidence, in amount, comes to 


Amous — n. (Fr., from L. amor, love.} 
intrigue affair of —— inte 
an try mour 
self-love; self-conceit; vanity. 
(am-or-et’), n, Same as Amoret 
Amovalt (a-mév’al), n. Total removal. 
‘Amoval of insufferable nuisances.’ Eredyn- 
Amove (a-mbv’), v.t. [L. amoreo—a, away, 
and moveo, to move.) 1. In law, to remove, 
especially from a post or station. 
Coroners may be amoved for reasonable ca: 
‘Str Af, Hale. 
2.4 To move; to excite; to affect. 
At her so was much amore? 
Her pln mage md Spenser. 
Amspee am’ An East Indian tree, 
which yields a odoriferous and 
the leaves of which are used to m 
baths. ea apeeen of — lon. 
(am-pel'i-dé), n. 
The chatterers, a fam 
ing bil having a wide 
road and slightly arched bill, no at 
the tip, cod arp hooked — Most of 
them inhabit tropical America, and several 
ny for the gorgeousness of 


are 
their plum 
‘impelon a vine.) n. pl. rene. 
a vine.) The name 
to the 4 order of 


n. 





(am- — tay rhe n, st A snb-family 

of of the family Ainpelii or chatter- 
(Spee utp Tore Md ot 

1 r., a ing 

ing Minty A genus of rching birds, form- 


ing the type of the family Ampelida or chat- 
terers, as well as of the —— — or = cor 
Ampeling. This genus inc 
Mian wax-wing or waxen ee only 
Ampelite (om "petit me tite, 
am’ pel -it)}, nm. r. ampe a 
kind of earth wi h the vine was 
sprinkled to —— my —* worms—am- 
pelos, a higg A species of black earth 
TSounding be pyri so named from hav- 
ing been used to kill in vines. The 
name is also applied to cannel-coal and to 
some kinds of schist. 
oil, pound; 


i, 8c. abune; F. Sc. fey. 


— — — — 


Ampelopais (am-pel-op'sia),n, (Gr. ampelos, 
a vine, and opuis, appearance, resemblance. | 
A genus of plants, nat. order Vitacer, 
scarcely distinguishable from Vitis, except 
that the flowers have a ring round the base 
of the ovary. 4. Aederacea is the Virginian 
creeper, a fast-growing climbing shrub, cul- 
tivated for covering walls and arbours, 

Ampére's Theory (ah-parz thé’d-ri), n. 
An electro-dynamic theory established by 
Anilré Marie Ampére. In this theory the 
mutual attraction and repulsion of two 
magnets is referred to the mutual action of 
electric currents circulating parallel to each 
other and in the same direction round the 
magnets. Ampére conceived that the mag- 
netic action of the earth is the result of 
cutrents circulating within it, or at its sor- 


T-sand), ". oe and, L. 
per se, K and—lit. and by itself and.) A 
term applied to the character &, which is 
formed by combining the letters of the 
Latin ef, and: the expression is, or was, 
et in geri * 
Amphi- (um [A Greek preposition mean- 
ing about, on both sides, &c., allied to L. 
ambd-, ambo, both, and to A. Sax. wmb, emb, 
IceL G. um, round, about.) A prefix in 
words of Greek origin, signifying about, 
around, on both sides, in two respecta, &c 
phiarthrosis (am'fi-ar-thro’sis), n. [Gr. 
amphi, and arthrisia, articulation.) Inanat. 
a mixed kind of articulation, in which the 
articular surfaces of bones are united by an 
intermediate substance in a manner which 
admits of a small degree of motion: the 
articulation of the vertebre furnishes an 
example. 
bia (am-fib'i-a), m pl [Gr. amphi- 
bios, living a double life—amphi, both, and 
biox, life.] In zool. a term meaning properly 
animals capable of ving both under water 
and onland. Its use, therefore. ought to be 
restricted to such as have both lungs and 
gille simultaneously. Four genera of batra- 
chians do possess such a double respiratory 
ap tus, the axclotls, Menobranchi, sirens 
(all of which inbabit the rivers and lakes of 
America), and the proteus, which is found 
in subterranean rivers in Uyria. These are 
the only known vertehrated animals which 
are truly amphibious, By most naturalists, 
however, the term is extended so as to in- 
elude all animals which both gills 
and lungs, whether at different stages of 
thelr existence or simultaneously. By this 
classification not only the above four genera, 
but such batrachians as Srogs. Amphiuma, 
&c., which breathe by gills during the tad- 
pole state, and by lungs in their more mature 
and perfect form, are included. In lar 
lan. otters, seals, walrusos, crocodiles, and 
ether animals inhabiting or frequentin: 
water, are often called amphibious, thoug 
none of them can breathe under water. 
hibial, Amphibian (am-fib’i-al, am-fib’- 
i-an}, @. Of or pertaining to the Amphibia; 
ha the power of living in air and water. 
See AMPTIBIOUS. 
Amphi Amphibian (am-fib'i-al, am- 
fib’-ani), n One of the Amphibia. 
Amphi te (am-fib’i-o-lit), n. [Gr. am- 
ios, amphibious, and Hthos, stone.) A 
fossil amphibious animal 
Amphibiological (am -fib’i-o-loj“ik-al, a. 


Pertaining to ee. 
Amiphibiot (am-fib’i-ol"o-ji), n. [Gr. am- 
phrdia, and logos, discourse.) A discourse or 


treatise on amphibious animals, or the his- 
tory and description of such animals; the 
department of natural history which treats 
oft the Amphibia 
Amphibious (am-fib'i-us), a. [See Awpnt- 
urA.] L A term oo to animala which 
have the power of living in two elements, 
air and water, from possessing a double res- 
piratory apparatus, either simultaneously, 
as in the case of axolotls, sirens, &c., or at 
different stages of their existence, as in the 
ease of frogs: applied in popular usage to 
any lung-breathing animal which can exist 
for a considerable time under water, as the 
crocodile, whale, seal, beaver, &c.—2. Adap- 
ted for living on land or water. 
The emephcdieus character of the Greeks was 


already determined; they were to be lords of land 
and sea. Hare. 


&. Of amixed nature: partaking of two na- 
tures; as, an amphibious breed. (Colloq) 
re, but in this cevr- 


nm socage, 
Riackstone, 


Not in free and common 
furious subordinate class of 


| fied aa 
batos ph 
Pom oa 
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Amp 
quality of being amphibious; ability to live 
in two elements; the quality of partaking of 
two natures, 

Amphibium (am-fib’i-um), n. An amphi- 
bious animal, See AMPHIBTA. 

Amphibole (am-fib’o-1é or am’fi-hé}), n. [Gr. 
amphidolos, equivocal] A name given by 
Haiiy and some other mineralogists to horn- 


blende, from ita resemblance to augite, for | 


which it may readily be mistaken. 
Amphibolic (am-ti-bol‘ik), a. Pertaining to 
or resembling amphibole, or partaking of 
its nature and character. 
Amphibolite —— n [Amphibole 
(which eee} n mineral. arock with a base 
of amphibole or hornblende; trap, or green- 


atone. 

Amphibological (am-fib’o-loj"Ik-al), a. Of 
or pertaining to amphibology; of doubtful 
meaning; ambignous, ‘Doubtful or am- 

ibological expressions.” Jer, Tayler. 
am-fib’ o-loj* ik-al-li), 
adv, With a doubtful meaning. 
Gr. am- 


Arphipolosy (am-fi-bol’o-ji), m. 
4 ia—amphi, in two ways, balld, to 


throw, and logos, discourse. } phrase or 
discourse susceptible of two interpretations; 
and hence, a phrase of uncertain meaning, 
We have an example of amphibology in the 
answer of the oracle to hus: ‘Aio te 
Romanos vincere posse.’ Here te and Ro- 
manoe may either of them precede or follow 
vincere posse, and the sense may be either, 
you may conquer the Romana, or the Ro. 
mans may conquer you. The Engtish lan- 
gu seldom admits of amphibology. For 
an English example see extract under AM- 
PHIBOLOUS, 2. 

Amphiboloid (am -fib’ol-cid), a. A rock 
composed of amphibole (hornblende) and 
felspar, in which the amphibole predomi- 
nates; a variety of ae 

Amphibolous (am-fib’ol-ua), a. (Gr, anephi- 

amphi, and balls, tostrike.) Ambi- 
gucus; equivocal ([Rare.] 
Never was there such an aerpaidolous quarre!— 


both parties declaring themselves for the king. 
Howell, 


in logic as applied to a sen- 


Now used on! 
ble of two meanings, 


tence snacepti 
An anphidelous sentence is one that is capalle of 
two meanings, not from the double sense of any of 
the words, but from its admitting a double constrac- 
tlon; as,... "The duke yet lives that Henry shall 
depose." iWhatedy. 
Amphiboly (am-fib’o-li), n. (Gr. amphibolia 
Phe ane th ways, and dallä, to strike.) 
ty of meaning. [Rare.] 
Amphibrachys (am‘fi-brak, 
am-fib’ra-kis), n. (Gr. ampli, on both aides, 
and brachys, short.) In pros. a foot of three 
syllables, the middle one long, the first and 
last short; as, Adbérd, in Latin. 


Am nicarps Amphicarpous (am-fi-kir’- 
—— rs ma}, @. [Gr. amphi, in two 
n 


ways, two, and kerpos, fruit.] 
sessing two kinds 
of form or time of ripening. 

Amphicentrum (am-fi-sen’trum), n. [Gr. 
amphi, on both sides, and kentron, a spine.] 
A genus of fossil ganoid fishes wanting ab- 
dominal fins. The dorsal and ventral mar- 
gins project like spines. They are confined 
to carboniferous strata. 

Amphicoslous, Amphice@lan (am-fi-séIus, 
ani-fi-s€'li-an), a. (Gr. amphi, at both ends, 
and kotlos, hollow.) In phystol, applied to 
vertebrw which are doubly concave or hol- 
low at both ends, as in fish and one group 
of extinct Crocodilia. 

Amphicome (am’i!-kém), n. i 
around, and fomé, hair.) A kind of figured 
stone of a round shape, but rugged and 
beset with eminences, anciently used in 
divination. Eney. Brit. 

Amphictyonic (am-fik’t!-on"ik), a, Pertain- 
ing to the august council or league of Am- 
phictyons, . 

Amphictyons (am-fik'ti-onz),n. pl. [@r. am- 
= yones=dwellers around, neig' nou) 

n Grecian antig. an assembly or council o 
deputies from the different states of Greece. 

Ten or twelve states were represented In 

this assembly, which sat alternately at 

Thermopyle and at De 


Amb 


phictyonic League or Council,an association 
of several neighbouring states of ancient 
Greece, for the furtherance of the general 
interests, 

Amphicyon (am-fils’i-on), n [Gr. amphi, 
implying doubt, and kyén,adog.) A large 
fossil carnivorous quadraped, so called from 


its teeth, which combine the characters of 


Iphi. 
Ampkionyony (am-fik’t-on-), n. The Am- | 
ie | tion; amphibology. 


bot, pos- | am 
fruit, either in respect | tials} In 


[Gr. amphi, | 


those of the dogs (Canidw) and beara (Ur- 

side) It occurs principally in the miocene 

tertiary formation. 

Amphide(am'fid), n. [Gr. amphi, 
in two ways and eidos, form, appearance. 
A term given by Berzelius to compounds 
consisting of two sulphides, oxides, selen- 
ides, or tellurides, and therefore contain- 
ing three different elements, as distinguished 
from Auloid compounds See HaLorm, 
—— (arm ii· dialk. n. [Gr. amphi, at 

both ends, and diskos, a quolt,a round plate. 
Tn zool. one of the spicules which surrown 
the reproductive gemmules of Spongilla, 
resembling two toothed wheels united ly 
an axie. 

Amphidromical (am-fi-drom‘ik-al), a. (Gr. 
amphi, around, and dremikes, good at main- 
ning.| Of or pertaining to the ancient 
Greek festival amphidromia, celebrated 
when a child received its name, and s 
termed from the infant being carried rounid 
the hearth preparatory to being named. Si, 

inn —— (am-fi-di’ra), n. [A 

ura (am- ‘ra),n. [A corruption 

of amphithura (which see).] In the k 
Ch. the veil or curtain opening to the dwarf 
folding doors, and separating the chancel 
from rest of thechurch. It corresponds 
to the canceliusof Roman Catholicchurches, 





Amphidura, from Greek Church, Losdon Wall. 


When the priest has passed through the 
folding doors the curtain is drawn across, 
so that whilst officiating at the altar he is 


hidden from the congregation. Several 
times during the service the curtainis drawn 
back to allow the priest to come forward 
and read certain portions of the services 
outaide the folding doors. 

Amphigamous (am-fig’a-mus), @ [Gr 

4, implying doubt, and games, nup- 

oft. a term formerly used as syn- 
onymous with eryptogamote, 

Amp (am-fi-gas'tri-a), nm. [Gr. 
amphi, around, and gastér, stomach.) The 
imperfect leaves or so-called stipules on the 
under or shaded side of the axis of the acale- 
moases or Jungermanniaces:. 

(am-fi-jan), a. (Gr. amphi, 
around, and g?, the earth.) Extending over 
all the zones of the globe, from the tropic 
to either polar inclusive, Dana, 

Amp am‘fi-jen), ® [Gr amphi, 
around, and gennaés, to produce, from 

inomat, to be formed.] A plant which 
as no distinct axia, but Increases by the 
growth or development of its cellular tissue 
on all sides, as the lichens. 
@ (am‘'fi-jén), a In mineral 
another name for leucite (which see). 

Amp (am-fij’e-nus), a. <A term 
applied to fungi when the hymenium is 
not restricted to a particular surface. 

Amphih (am-fi-heks‘a-hé*dral }, 
a. (Gr. amphi and E. hexahedral, |] inerystat. 
sald of a crystal in which the faces, counted 
in two different directions, give two hexa- 
hedral outlines, or are found to be six in 

— (am-fil’o-ji), n. ld hi, i 

‘am-fil’o-fi), n. T. amphé, in 
cat wae and logos, discourse.] Equivoca- 


Amphimacer (ain-fim’a-2ér), ». [Gr. on 
makroa, long on both sides.) In pros, a foot 
of three syllables, the middle one short and 
the others long, as in edsttids:; the opposite 


of an amphibrach. 
hioxini (am-fi-oks'l-é, 


Amphioxids, Amp 
| am’f-oke-f"ni}, n, pl. The only family of 





ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g,g0; J, job; 





fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; 


zh, azure.—-See KEY. 
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pharyngo-branchial fishes, with gelatinous 


dorsal chord, pulsating vessels in place of 
the heart, and a branchial sac in the cavity of 
the csephagus. The amphioxus is the type. 
Amphioxus (am-fi-oks‘us), n. o amphi, 
on both sides, and ons, sharp, se the 
animal is sharp at both enda.} An anomalous 
genus of Ashes, otherwise called Branchios- 
toma, and containing only the common Jance- 
let (Amphioxwa lanceoiatus or Branchios- 
toma laneeolatum) and another species, See 
BRANCHIO@ TOMA. 
Amphipneust (am’‘fip-nist), mn. One of the 
atnphipnensta (which see). 
Amphipneusta (am-fip-nis‘ta), n. pl. 
amphi, in two ways, and pned, to breathe. 
A former name of a suborder of tail 
amphibia, retaining their gills through life. 
See URODELA. 


Amphipod, Amphipode (am'‘fi-ped, am 
pol)» One of the amphipoda ech see). 
hi (am-fip’od-a), m pl [Gr. 


amphi, on both sides, i 
foot.] An order of the -eyed mala- 





Awphipoda. 


1, Shore jamper (Orchertia dittora/isl. 2, Portion of 
Orchestia to show the respiratory organs 2 a 4. 


eostracnn crustaceans. The bodies of these 
animals are compressed laterally and curved 
upon the aides; the eyes are immovable, 
and their feet are directed partly forwards 
and partly backwards. e respiratory 
— consist of membranous vesicles 
nttached to the bases of the thoracic limbs. 
Many of the species are found in springs and 
rivulets; others are met with in salt water. 
The sand-hopper and shore-jumper are 


examples, 

Am (am-fip’od-us), a, Of or per- 
taining to the Amphipoda. 

Amphiprostile, ‘Amphiprostyle (am-fip’- 





Mian of Amphiprocile Temple. 


ro-stil), mn. [Gr. aiaphi, on both sides, and 
tylos, having pillars in front—pro, be- 
ore, and styl#, a column.) Lit. haviny pil- 
lars both in front and behind. In 
arch. aatracture having the form ofan 
ancient Greek or Roman oblong ree- 
temple, with a prostyle or 

co on each of ite ends or fronts, 

mt with no columns on its sides or 


flanks. 

Amphisarca get gee i a, [Gr 
amphi, on both sides, and sarz, sar- 
koa, flesh.) In bet.a compound, many- 
celled, indchiscent, superior fruit, 
with a woody or indurated shell in- 
closing an Internal pulp, as seen in 
the baobab. —— — 

Amphishiaun (am- na), nm (Gr. 
—— — on both sides, 
and daind, to go, from the belief 
that the animal moved with either 
end foremost.] A genus of serpen- 
tiform, limbless reptiles, family Am- 


phisbenide, order Lacertilia, with the head | 


small, smooth, and blunt, the nostrile small, 


—ã⸗ 
Amphisboena fullginosa. 


the eyes minute and blackish, and the mouth 
furnished with small teeth. The body is 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Gr. | 
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pine, pin; 
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eylindrical, destitute of scales, and divided 
into numerous annular segments; the tail 
obtuse, and scarcely to be distinguished from 
the head, whence the belicf that it moved 
equally well with eitherend foremost, There 
are several species. A, fuliyinosa, black, 
with white spota, is found in Guinea and 
Surinam; and A. alba, the largest apecics, 
about 21 inches long, reddish-brown above 
and white below, is found in Surinam and 
Brazil, generally in ant-hillocks, They feed 
on ants and earthworms, and were for- 
merly, but erroneously, deemed poisonous, | 
whence Milton classes it among the most 
noxious reptiles 

Complicated monsters .. . 
Scorpion, and asp, and aft riAene dire, 
Cerastes horned, hydras, and clogs dreams, 
And dipsas. Paradise Lost, b, x. 


—Aquatic amphishona, a name formerly 
sometimes given to the common hair-worm | 
(Gordins aquaticus), which, however, has no 
connection with the amphisbenas proper, | 
but is one of the nematoid worms, or Nema- | 
telmia, class Scolecida. Seo GorpIvus and 


GORDIACEA. 

Amphisbwenia (am-fis-)’ni-n), n. An 
order of lacertian reptiles, of which the 
genus Amphisbena is the type. 

Dp am-fis-hé'ni-<dé), m. 
That family of the Amphishenia which 
includes the genus Amphishana. 

Amphiscian (am-fish’i-an), n. One of the 
Amphiscii (which see). 

hiscil (am-fish'l-f), 2, pl, (Gr. amphi, 
on both sides, and setia, shadow.) In geag. 
the inhabitants of the inter-tropical regions, 
whose shadows at noon in one part of the 
year are cast to the north and in the other 
to the south, according as the sun is in the 
southern or northern signs 

Amphisile (am-fis'i-lé), a A genus of acan- 





Part of donphirile strigata, 


thopterygious fishes, in which the back is 
plated, and the first dorsal fin is placed 
— at the extremity of the body, and pro- 
duced into a long and strong spine. It 
belongs to the family FistuJaride (Aulo- 
stomidm), or sea-snipes. It is closely allied 
to, and was included in, the genus Cen- 
triscus by Linnwus. 

Amphistomens(am- fe tom-ns) « (Gr. 
ainphs, on both sides, and stoma, a mouth. ] 
A term applied to certain entozoa mtg, te 
cup-sha) mouth at each extremity, by 
which they adhere to the intestines of the 
animals in which they are parasitic. 

Amphitheatral (am-fi-thé'a-tral), @ Per- 
taining to or resembling an amphitheatre. 

theatre (ain-fi-thés-tér), x. [Gr am- 
paitheatron—amphi, about, and theatron, 












Amphitheatre at Verona, 


theatre, from fheaomai, to see or —_ | 
1, An ancient Roman edifice of an ova 
form, having a central area —— 
with rows of seats, rising higher as they re- | 
ceded from the centre, on which people used | 
to sit to view the combats of gladiators and 
of wild beasts, and other sports. The an- 
cient theatre was nearly semicircular in 
shape, ih ita rows of 7 — * ß 
stage ; © amphitheatre is frequently de- 
scribed as a double theatre, as ——— 
of two such semicircles or halves joined to- 
gether, the spaces allotted to their orches- i 
tras becoming the inner inclosure, area, ar, | 
as it was called, arena, from * generally 
covered with sand. It is not an te correct 
to aay, however, that an amphitheatre was 


ndte, not, mive; tabe, tub, bull; 





formed by two semicircles, since it was 
always elliptical inform. The arena was sur- 
rounded by a wali about 15 feet high, so that 
the spectators were quite secure from the 
attacks of any of the wild beasts exhibite:!. 
The Colosseum at Rome is the largest of all 
the ancient amphitheatres, being capable of 
containing from 50,000 to 860,000 persons. 
That at Verona is one of the best examples 
remaining. Its dimensions are 502 feet by 
401, and 98 feet high.—2. Anything resem- 
bling an amphitheatre in form, as a hallow 
surrounded by rising ground; in Aort. a slop- 
ing disposition of shrobs and trees. 


hitheatric, Amphitheatrical (am‘fi- 

thé-at"rik, am‘fl-thé-at"rik-al), a. Pertain- 

ing to or exhibited in an amphitheatre. 
‘Amphitheatrical gladiatures." Gayton. 

Amphitheatri (am'ti-thé-at"rik-al-1i), 
ade. Inan amphitheatrical manner or form. 

Amphitherium (am-fi-thé'ri-um), a, (Gr 
anepha, implying doubt, and thérion, a wild 
beast.) A f insectivorous mammal of 
the oolite. As ita remains do not furnish 
sufficient data to decide whether it is pla- 
cental or aplacental, it has received this 
provisional name. A. Prevostii is the only 
species yet discovered. 

Amphithura (am-f-thi'ra), n. [Gr, am 
both, twofold, and thera, a door. } 
correct spelling of the word now commonly 
written Amphidura (which see). 

Amphitrite (am-f-tri't2), ». [Name of a sea- 
nymph in Greek mythology, sister of Theti« 
and wifeof Neptune.] 1. A small planet or as- 
teroid between the orbits of Mars and Jupi- 
ter, discovered by M. Marth on the 2d March, 
144.—2 A gents of marine annelids, order 
Tubicole, and class Annulata of Cavier 
They are easily recognized by their golden- 
coloured seta, dis: in the form of a 
crown Some of them construct and carry 
about with them alight, regularly conical 
tubes of sand, glued er by mucus ex- 


i, 


uded from the skin. nt tone 
al, am-fit us), a. [Gr. qmehi, Found, 


and trepé, to turn.) In bot. applied to an 

ovule curved upon itself so that 
(a both ends (the foraminal and 
9 chalazal) are brought near to 
WA each other with the hilum in 


amy nity “i ‘f-tip)n. (G 
i D. am'fi-tip), r. 
-_ * . ampli, both, and types, an im- 


pression.) In photeg. a pro- 

cess discovered by Sir John Herschel, by 
which ue elther a positive or a 
negative. e paper is prepared by a solu- 
tion of ferro-tartrate or of ferro-citrate of 
pretenice or peroxide of mercury, followed 
y a solution of ammonio-tartrate or am- 
monio-citrate. On exposure in the camera 
a negative is produced of a rich brown tint, 
which fades in the dark, but may be restored 
asa black positive by immersing it in asolu- 
tion of nitrate of mercury, and ironing it 

with a hot fren. , o 

Amphiuma (am-fi-fi‘ma), a. [Gr. 
amphi, both, and huma, from Aud, to 
wet, to water.} A genus of amphi- 
bians which frequent the lakes and 
stagnant waters of North America. 
The adults retain the clefts at which 


the gills of the tadpole jected. 
The body is of great 

Amphiumidse (arm-ti-d’mi-dé)}, a, pl, 
A family of tailed amphibians 


tinguished by a small branchial aper- 
ture on each side, within which are 
me — arches —5— amall = 
mine. ¥ approach, in —— o 

their respiratory epparaiee, ¢ 2 am- 
—— or trie amphibians, in 
which the external gills are persist- 
ent. The genus Amphinma (which 


see) is the type. 

Amphora (am'fo-ra), n. pl. Amphorm (am’- 
fo-ré), (L. amphora, Gr, amphoreus, a short- 
ened form of amphiphoreus—amphi, on 
both sides, and phored, to , from its 
two handles.) Among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, a vessel, usually tall and narrow, 
with two handies or ears and a narrow 
neck, and generally ending in a sharp point 
below for being inserted in a stand or 
in the ground, used for holding wine, oil, 
honey, and the like. The am were 
commonly made of earthenware, but Homer 
mentions amphonve of gold and stone; the 
Egyptians had them of brass; and glass 
veasels of this form have been found at 
Pompeli, The most common use of the 
amphora was for keeping wine. The stop- 


o §, Se. fey. 
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D 


— in srobitectare as an ornament 


ig 


1 i 
on both sides), 
we root of double. | 
extent, 


Spenser. 
2 Susy sufficient for an rpose or for 
——— tr any re * 
copious; plen as, ample rovision for 
the table; ample justi af 
sn nn eandfe memmbver of Davee had been purchased 
in Engtand with the public moncy. Macaulay, 
3 Not brief or contracted; extended ; dif- 


fusive ; an @ narrative. — Asmple, 

* of the ont ry 
ney su or ev 

need; carrion with ft tee tden of uae 


copious 
eas of supply; while plenteous indi- 
—— — quantity in actual posses- 
sion; —— stores or resources; a copious 
supply of of materials; a plenteous harvest. — 
SYN ious, extensive, wide, capacioua, 
abundant, plentiful, plenteous, liberal, copi- 


t — a. II. 2* 


niu, ppr. a 
Embracing ; cating : ua 

eally, in bot. encircling or claaping the stem 
te! 


(am’pl-nes ), n, The state of 
—— ample ; ; sufficiency; abun- 


— (am · pleks · a shon) nm. [L. 





, amplexzatus, to embrace.] An 
caesen: “ke eels ; 
amplezation of those 
sacred feet." Bp. — 
am - 
plek'si-kal), a. [L. am- 
em — 
amb, about, and q 
— 
caulis, a stem.] In bot. 
nearly surrounding or 
the stem, aa 
the base of a leaf. Pa- 
ver ‘erum and Amplexicaul Leaves 
—— ear = here Unadla Heleninm). 
5 ‘aun plist t a 
—— oan ae ae pheiitg. (ie 
ser; —— — more a an 
or great 
— ————— — 
as jt camp em 
am- —— n. 1. Enlarge- 
— amp! on; diffuseness, 
Odious matters admit sot of an EE ay me 
ome to ba — the ies 
— pass sentence; 
of a di * to Mo obtain fur- 


in metaph, a 
to what is involved in the * tee 


subject of a proposition; synthetic: said of 


bodies posses« mower of attraction’ is an ams. 
© » 4, iob; 


Ampliative (aurpll-Ativ) a. Enl s 











¢, beceuss we can think of bodies 
tng tr attraction as one of their imme- 
But, if our know! 
any cones were complete, e. we should conceive 
Wetted witha ae, ond see aueitiainn fats. 
ments would be required. Abp, Thomsen, 


Amplificatet (am- —— vt. IL am 

ifieatu: ‘J d ’ 

soe Fock Toten, foaake.} 10 enlarge * 
dimensions; to amplify. 

tion (am’pli- fi-ké”shon), n. 1. The 


a 
diate py 


Fa 


act of — or en - dimensions; 
; extension. ‘ification of 

the visible ofa —— ° ies Reid. 
2. In rhet, di ve description or discussion; 
rated representation; copious argu- 

. intended to present "the subject in 

overs view or in the strongest t; diffuse 


narrative, or a dilating upon all the ——— 
lars of a subject; a description given in more 
words than are ni , or 4 illustration 
by various examples and proo 
Am tive (am'pli- aati, a, Serving 
or tending to amplify; = ree 
Amplifica (am’ a, Serv- 
ing to amplify or — * ticative, 
Amplifier (am’pli- poe n. One who ampli- 
files or That great citie Rome, 
whereof they Gtomulus and Remus) were 
the first amplifiers.’ Bale. 
There are amplifiers who can extend half a dozen 
thin thoughts over a whole folic, Pope. 


‘am’ pli- t. & pp. 
Fes emplfping_ Ler emplier to 
ua, — Sacio, to 


— Zi he — more ample, larger, 
more extended, fuller, more copious, an 
the like; to 
All concaves . . 
coming out, 
*Troflus and Cressida’ was written 
—— but much astf/ifed by our 


2 In rhet. to enlarge in discussion or | 
manner of representation; to treat co 
ously, 80 a8 to present the subject in every 
view, and in the strongest ligh 


. do amplify the sound at the 
iN Sy 


a Lombard 
trans- 


FD nwt wn Avge Ad Setter the prevent 
my, 

sont of those —— whe ve laboured inthe 
—— 


Amplify (am’‘pli-ff, v.i. L — 
come ample or more ample. 
Strait was the way at first, withouten light, 
segheorneel legendas airfax, 


— *— or ponte egg 


2. Ae poy b 
diffuse — * description: to et 
upon: lollowe: on; as, to am 
on the several topics —— 
Homer amegiifter, not invents. Pope. 
een — the former branches 


—daaieisaan woe 
— (am'pli-tiid), * i. amplitudo, 
from amplua, teens tate being 


= ample; a8, (a) — a dimension: = 
ot of lace OF Space; as, am; 

of the earth. 

The cathedral of Lincoln . . . is a ma 
structure, proportionable to the aur 
diocese. 


ficent 
of the 
Fuller 
+) Largeness, in a rative sense; as, ¢x- 
mt —5 capacity or in —— emer —— 
t of means or resources. * Amplitude o 
mind” Milton, 

It is in the of princes 
amplitude greatness to their 
2 In astron, an are of the horizon inter- 
cepted between the east or west point and 
the centre of the sun or star at its rising or 
set! At the of astar the ampli- 
tude is eastern or ortive; at 2**8 it 
is western, occiduous, or occasive. is 
also northern or southern when i or 
south of by equator, The amplitude of a 
fixed star remains nearly the same all the 

round. The sun at the solstices is at 
ts maximum —— and oe A the — 
—— amplitude. — Amplitude of the 

— @ projectile, the — line sub- 
tending the path of a body thrown, or the line 
= —— the —— has —— 

e range.—Magnetical amplitude, the arc 

of the horizon between the sun or a star at 
iste or setting, and the east or west point 
of the horizon, r by the compass. The differ- 
ence between and the true amplitude 
is the variation of the compass. —A mplitude 
compass, an azimuth compass, whose zeros 
ef graduation are at the onst aud west 


ints, for the more reading of the 
Tmplitudes of aia 


hh, Fr. ton; 


and estates to add 
kingdoms. Aacon, 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


! 


AMULET 





ample manner; 
eg copi- 


Sry rt 
used for e for 
— the body after 

ee Soret (a) a flask or cruet, 
gen precious metal, for hol the 


— used at the altar. See 
(+) A vessel for holding the consecrated oil 





or chrism used in ym church rites and 
coronation of The ampulla 
ha 
—— — 
used at coronations in d is in the 
form of an eagle, of pure gold, ric — ** 
famous one form 


was kept at Rheims, —— was — to 
have been brought from heaven by a dove 
for the baptism of Clovis J. It was broken 
at the revolation, but a fragment is said 
to have been preserved and used at the 
coronation of Charles X. Written alao Am- 
pul, ren In anat. the dila 


ear.— 4. In bot. (a) a small membranaceous 
ies attached to the roots and the immersed 
leaves of some aquatic planta, as in the 
Lemna or duck-weed. A term applied 
to the hollow flask-sha leaves formed in 


certain aquatic in Utricularia 
Gri ast Punt 


(am-pul-lé’shus), a. Of or 
3 — like an ampulla, bottle, or 


(amps t.t. pret. & pp. am- 
a eee oe IL amputo, am- 
ut, and 


—ú—— 
to, to prune. } 


—— prune, as branches of trees or vines. 
2 To cut off, as a limb or other part of an 


tation (am. a oh titel oe: n II. am- 
tio.) The act of amputa ; especially, 
the operation of cutting off a limb or other 
— 33 ee * fillet f 
am’ ra ‘or 
‘sack th the hair in front, 
ampeché, to encircle }1.In 


forehead by ladies of rank. 
%») The head-band of a 
orse. —2. A of tri- 
lobite or f crustacean, 
found chiefly in lower Silu- 
rian strata. 
Amsel (am’sel), n. Same 
mazel (which see), 
— (a-muk’), mn. [Malay or Javan 
amok.) A term used in the Are ‘hi. 
employed epeitiy eeaeg sna tickers 
em y among 
by such of them as are occasionally seen to 
rush out in a frantic state (probably caused 
by opium or some other drug) with daggers 
in their hands, yell ‘Amuck, amuck," 
attacking all that come 
the common expressio: 
rush about frantically, attacking all that 
come In the way; to attack all and sundry. 
Satire's my weapon, but I'm too discreet 
7e ren anruct and tit at all 1 meet. Pope. 
Amule (am‘fil), n. Same as Amy. 
Amulet (am‘i-let), mn IL amuletwm, Fr. 
* 8p. a to, an amulet; amuletum 
in Latin was a borrowed word, and the same 








w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kxgy. 
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as Ar. hamdlat, anything worn, from hamatle, 
to carry, to wear.) Something worn as a re- 
medy or preservative against evils or mis- 
chief, such as diseases and 
witchcraft. Amulets have 
been used from ancient 
times, and are still worn 
in many partsof the world. 
They consisted of certain 
stones, metals, or planta; 
sometimes of mystic 
words, characters, or sen- 
tences arranged In & par- 
ticular order. The early 
Christian amulets were 
commonly inscribed with 
the word ichthys, fish, or 
with the shape of a fish, 
because this represented 
the initials of the Greek 
words for Jesus Christ, 
Son af God, Saviour. They 
were suspended from the 4 mulets, from Vati- 
neck, oraffixed tothe body. can (1), and private 

Amuletic (am-i-let‘ik), @  cwilection (2). 
Pertaining to an amulet, 

Amun (a-myn), 4. Same as Aghanee (which 
sue), 

Amurcosity + (a-mér-kos’/i-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being amurcons. Badey. 








Amurcoust (a-mérk’us), a. II. amurea, the | 


dregs or lees of olives.) Full of dregs or 
lees; fonl. Ash. 


Amusable (a-miiz’a-bl), a. Capable of be- 


ing amused. 
Amuse (a-miz’), ».¢. pret. & pp. amused ; 
ppr. amusing. (Fr. amuser, to amuse, to 
divert, to hold in play—a, to, and O.Fr. 
muser, to muse, whence musard, a loiterer. 
See MuSE.] 1.t To cause to muse; to ab- 
sorb or ca in meditation; to occupy or 
engage wholly. 


People stood amvacsed between these two forms of 
service. Fidler. 

Camilles set upon the Gaals when they were 
@innsed is receiving their gold. Hotiand. 
2 To entertain the mind of agreeably; to 
occupy or detain the attention of in a plea- 
aant manner or with agreeable objecta. ‘A 
group of mountaineer children amusing 
themselves with pushing stones from the 
top.’ W. Gilpin. —8. To keep in expecta- 
tion, as by — plausible pretences, and 
the like; to delude; to keep in play. 

He amused his followers with idle promises. 


eee roee, 
Bishop Henry .. . amased her with dubious an: 


swers, and kept her in suspense for some days. on 
Swef?. 
—Amuse, Divert, Entertain. Amuse is to 
eccupy one’s time and attention lightly and 
pleasantly; divert, lit, to turn aside; to turn 
the attention to some lighter subject than 
a previous one, generally to something abso- 
lutely lively or sportive; entertain, to en 
the attention by the pleasing nature of 
object of attraction; to keep one in a continu- 
ous state of interest, implying a certain 
activity if it is a person t entertains. 
Trifles that amuse children may divert 
arown-up people; while we may be enter- 
tained by a book, concert, lecture, &c,— 
S¥x. To entertain, gratify, please, divert, 
beguile, deceive, occupy. 
Amuse} (a-mdz’), i To muse; to medi- 
tate. 
Or in some pathless wilderness amusing, 
Plucking the mossy bark of some old tree. Lee, 
Amusement (a-miz'ment}, n. Lt Deep 
thought; meditation. 
— ae . a —— 
mnent, fer ™ i, wet at perplexi R 
the emazing cunge of our affairs. wD). —* 
The state of being amused; a slight 
atnount of mirth or tendency towards mer- 
riment; as, I could not conceal my amuse- 
ment at his pranks.—3, That which amuses, 
detains, or engages the mind; pastime. 
During his confinement, his amruseanent was to 
Gikecqiaones hee 
SYN. Diversion, entertainment, recreation, 
pastime, sport. 
Amuser (a-miiz‘ér), n. One who amuses, 
Amusing (s-miiz‘ing), p. and a. Giving 
morlerate pleasure to the mind, so as to en- 
gage it; pleasing; diverting; as, an amwue- 
ing story. 
Amusingly (a-méz’ing-li),ade. In an amus- 
ing manner, 
Amusive (a-mii‘ziv), a, Having power to 
amuse or entertain the mind. [Rare.] 
Awusive birds! say where your hid retreat 
When the frost mges and the tempests beat. 
Gilbert White. 


and deep amis: 


8 


- 








on 


Amusively (a-mii‘ziv-li), ade. In an amusive 
manner. 

Amyelous (a-mi’el-ns), a, [Gr. a, priv., and 
myelos, marrow.) In med. a term applied 
to the fetus in cases in which there is com- 
plete absence of the spinal marrow. 

encephalous(a-mi’en-sefal-us),c. (Gr. 
@, priv., myelos, marrow, and encephalon, 
(which see).) In med. applied to a fetus in 
which both spinal marrow and encephalon 


are em ( ig/4a-lat), 1 
Amygdalate (a-mig’da-lat), a. [L. am . 
dug, an almond.j Pertaining to, resembling, 
or made of —— ut) A - 
Amygdalate (a-mig’da-lat), 1. An emul- 
sion made of almonds; milk of almonds. — 
2 A salt of amygdalic acid. 
unygaalic (mig da hs) 6 optalnet rm 
monds; as, amygdatlic acid (C. , an 
acid obtained from bitter almonds. wa) 
Am {a-mig‘da-lin}, n. 
(c. NOy+8 .) A crystalline principle 
existing in bitter almonds, the leaves of the 
common laurel, and many other plants. 
(a-mig'da-lin), a. Pertaining 
to or resembling the almond. 
Amyedaloia (a-mig'da-loid), n (Gr, amyg- 
, an almond, and eidos, form.] A term 
applied to an igneous rock, especially trap, 
containing round or —— vesicles 
or cavities partly or wholly filled with erys 
talline nodules of various minerals, particu- 
larly caleareous spar, —_— — zeolite, 
chlorite, &c. The nod: have been formed 
during the consolidation of the reck, or by 
subsequent infiltration of siliceous or cal- 
eareous solutions. When the imbedded 
minerals are detached, it is porous like 


lava. 
Amygaaloid, (a-mig‘da- 
lold, a-mig*da-loid"al), a. 1. Almond-shaped. 
2. Pertaining to amygdaloid. 
us (a-migda-lus), ». [Gr. amug · 
o#, an almond-tree.] A genus of trees 
and shrubs, nat. order Rosacem, especially 
known by the stone of the drupaceons fruit 
which incloses the kernel or seed being 
coarsely furrowed, amd by the leaves 
belng folded in halves, A. comes is the 
almond-tree, and A. persica the peach and 
nectarine, See ALMOND, PEACH, NECTARINE, 
Amyl, Amyle (am'il), n. (Gr. amylon, the 
finest flour, starch, neut. of adjective amylos, 
unground —a, priv., and mylé, a mill. 
Lit. not ground at the mill, amylon — 
been prepared without grinding.) (C, Hy. 
A hypothetical radical, said to exist in many 
compounds, as amylic alcohol, &c This 
substance cannot exist in the free state, the 
molecules at the moment of its liberation 
(st > al — gubetazce. a 
Cc ).— Nitrite of amyl (C, Hy, NO,), an 
amber-coloured fluid, i and tasting 
like essence of pears, which 
[aco yh as a resuscitator in cases of drown- 
ng and prolonged fainting or breathless 
ness, as after hard running or rowing, for 
relieving paroxysms of colic, a of 
tetanus, spasms of the heart, . It is 
enerally inhaled by the nostrils, five to ten 
rops being poured on paper or cloth, and 
when used in this way it accelerates the 
action of the heart more than any known 
agent. It is absorbed, whether introduced 
by rubbing on the skin, by the stomach, or 
by inoculation. 
(am-il-a’shus), a. [See AMYL.] 
Pertaining to starch, or the farinaceous 
part of grain; resembling starch. 
Amylamine (a-mil‘a-min), ». An organic 
base produced by trea amyl cyanate 
with caustic potash, There are three amyl- 
amines known, which are re ed a8 am- 
monia in which one, two, three hydro- 
gen atoms are respectively replaced by one, 
two, amd three molecules of the radical 
amyl. The formule of these bodies, there- 
—8 are NH,(C,H,,), NH(C,;Hy), and N 
‘enh 
(am’il-at), n. A compound of starch 
Amyl-corn (am’'il-korn), . [Gr. amylon, 
“the finest flour, starch (see AMYL), and E. 
corn.) A species of grain from which starch 
was formerly produced. Wright, 
Amyle. See AMY1. 

(am‘fl-én ), 2. CrHie) A hydro- 
carbon obtained by the dehydration of amy- 
lic alcohol by means of alne chloride, &e. 
Amylene is a light, limpid, colourless liquid 
with a faint odour, At ordinary tempera- 
tures it speedily evaporates, 1t possesses 
anwethetic properties, and has been tried 
as 4 substitute for chloroform, but unsuc- 


been em- | 


i te — — — 


AN 


cessfully, as it has been proved to be ex- 
tremely dangerous. 
Amylic (am-il'ik), a. Pertaining to amyi: 
derived from the radical amyl; as, anrylic 
ether, —Amylic aleohol (C,H), called also 
Hydrate of Amyl, a transparent colourless 
liquid derived from the fermentation of 
starch. Under the name of fusel-oil it i+ 
a product of fermentation In distilleries. 
being contained in crude spirit, and its re- 
moval is a great object with distillers, a« 
its presence, even in small quantity, much 
injures the properties of the spirit-—Amy. 
lic fermentation, a process of fermentation 
in starch or sugar, in which amylic alcohol 


is produced. 

line (am‘i-lin), n. [See AMYL.} 
The insoluble portion of starch which con- 
stitutes the outer covering of the sphericles. 
(am'il-oid), a. [Amyl, and Gr. eidas, 
likeness. } Resembling, or being of the 
nature of, amyl — Amyloid degeneration, in 
pathol. a change of structure by which the 
tissae or © aifected presents chemical 
characters of amyloid compounds or some- 

times of albumineid substances. 
am'‘il-oid), x. In bot. a semi-gela- 
tinous substance, analogous to starch, met 
with in some seeds, which becomes 38 
in water after having been coloured blue by 


fodine. 
Amyraldism (am’i-rald-lzm), n. Eecles. the 
doctrine of universal grace, as explained by 
Amyraldus or Amyrault of France in the 
seventeenth century. He taught that God 
desires the happiness of ali men, and that 
none are excluded by a divine decree, but 
that none can obtain salvation without 
faith in Christ; that God refuses to none the 
power of believing, though he does not 
grant to all his tance to improve this 


power. 

Amyreldist (am‘i-rald-ist), n One who 
believes in Amyraldism, or the doctrine of 
universal grace. 


— — (a-mirl-da'sé-2), n. pl. A nat 

er of polypetalous plants (sometimes 
called Burseracerr), consisting of tropical 
trees or shrubs, the leaves, bark, and fruit 
of which abound in fragrant resin. Myrrh, 
frankincense, and the gum-elemi of com- 
merce are aniong their products. 

Amyris (am’‘i-ris), mn. (From Gr. myrrha, 
3 A ay of plants, nat. order Amy- 
ridacese. M¢ species, which are found in 
tropical climates, are f t resinous 
shrubs. A. Plumierii is said to yield part 
of the gum-elemi of commerce; A. torifera 
is poisonous; while the wood of A. baleam- 
(era furnishes a sort of rosewood. 

Amzel (am‘zel), » A name given to the 
blackbird or ouzel. Written also Ameel 

An, A (an, 2), indefinite art. LA. Bax dn, 
one, and also an, the indefinite article, the 
former being the original, the latter a de- 
veloped meant As an indofinite article 
it was in Angl on declined both in the 
singular and the plural, in the latter case 
the meaning being some, sole, only; as, 
dne fedwa wordd, a few words See OnE) 
A word used before nouns In the singular 
number to denote an individual as one 
among many or several belonging to the 
same class, and not having the same definite 
sense or the same force of emphasis as the, 
which marks a thing as contemplated by 
itself; as, Noah built an ark of gopher 
wood; Paul was an eminent apostle ; bring 
me an orange: different from, Noah built 
the ark; Pau) was the most eminent of the 
— bring me the orange lying on that 
plate. Although an, a, and one are really the 
game word, and always have virtually the 
same sense, yet by custom an and @ are used 
exclusively as an indefinite —, and 
one ig used in numbering, or where it is in- 
tended to lay emphasis on the fact that one 
and only one is meant; as, bring me one 
orange, that is, one and no more than one, 
In such phrases as ‘once an hour,” ‘twice 
anage,’ ‘ashilling an ounce,’ an has a dis- 
tributive force, being equivalent to each, 
every. An was originally the only form of 
this word, but about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, if not earlier, the a 
began to be drop occasionally before 
words beginning with a consonant, and aa 
is now rarely used except before words be- 

nning With a vowel sound, or the sound of 
when the accent falls on any syllable ex- 
cept the first; as, an inn, an umpire, an heir, 
an historian, an historiographer. As words 
beginning with the letter u or the combina- 
tion ew are often preceded in pronunciation 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 





néte, not, move; tibe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; , 8c. abume; ff, Se. fey. 


AN- 


by the consonantal sound of y, such words 
—— the ae eee ee as, a 
university, —— re on. This 
rule is not always ariae ———— even 
b Le gery —— waste — 
aca ‘Aneun * me 
times the form an is used before A even in 
those words which have the accent on the 
—* syllable. Byron, for example, has an 
ro. 


An-. L € same negative le is seen 

I tn Sh. an-, E. Parts tr un· 

lh —. on. } The full form of 
reek negative on 

to —— at ia, 

ore a 





where n hiatus 


ed 
ee SE — 


eurism, See AN 
Ant (an), con}. [See AND “t} 1. Old English 
for if; a8, ‘an thou wert my father as thou 
art my brother.’ Beau. 4& Fl.—2 As if. 
I will roar you aunt were any nightingale. SAad. 
—An ¥f, if; though. 
Fok fboper kr dene nar he ea Shak, 
Ana (an’a) (Same word as E. on, G. an, 
Goth. ana.) 1 A Greek preposition much 


employed as a in words of Greek 
origin, and im primarily up, up to, 
motion up In composition, 

ha ite as in anabasis, 


as 
prescriptions to ual 
of each, and often written Mi; ia; thus, 

Rhei et Zinzib,, TH Sij= powder of 
barb and ginger of each two ms 

neuter plural termination 
of Latin adjectives in anus, often forming an 
affix to the names of eminent men to denote 
a collection of their memorable 

thas Johnsoniana, the 


Anabeptiom (2-2; bap’tizm), n. [See 
The doctrine or ——n— 


bap’tist nal ana, 
—2 tlst.) One who 
e of the baptism of adults, 
ar the invalidity of infant baptism, and 


the necessity of rebaptism at an adult 
he ole iy immersion. eee 
* 
ꝓtistieal (an’a-bap- 


fal ——— 
* aaa —22 et. — 


— 


— 


some called th nfo the pea new 
— — 


Anabas (an’a-bas), n. [Gr. — part. of 
second aor. of a , to up, to mount, 
to climb—ana, up, and » toge.} A genus 
of fishes, the type of the family Anabasida 


(which see). 
Ana’ Anabatide (an-a-bas‘l-dé, an- 
poe rebay ot A family of acanthopter- 
remarkable for ay = 
bones (or those supporting the 





Climbing Perch (4nabes scandens), 


orifice between the mouth and gullet) much 
and modified into a series of laby- 

rin cells and duplications, so that they 
ean retain sufficient water to keep the gills 
moist and enable the fish to live out of water 
as Teng 00 atx Syn. The Anabas scandens. 
perch of India, a fish abou 

6 & tnehes long. proceeds long distances over 


ch, chain; th, Sc. loch;  g, go; 


j, job; 
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dry land in search of pools, when deserted 
by the water in which it has been li 
e statement that it can climb the roug! 
stems of palm-trees is now, however, con- 
sidered unworthy of credit. The Ophice- 
—— us, another member of the 
—— often seen traversing the grass 
during the rainy season, —" the spe- 
cies are much esteemed as f 
(an-ab‘a-sia), n. 
up, and basis, * 


ee teenie sabi ] 
1. Lit. a 


; Specifically, app to 
the — ‘ —28 hon descriptive of Sls 
expedition of Cyrus from Sardis, on the 
coast of Asia Minor, into the interior, with 
the view of dethroning his brother Ar- 
taxerxes, the great king of Persia, and in- 
cluding also an account of the retreat of 
the ten thousand Greek mercenaries under 


the leadership of Xenophon. —2 Any ex- 
petition | the —— inland, especially 


—— ilitary. * The anabasis of Napoleon.’ De 
Anabaase (an oboe. 2. . rl A coarse kind 
of blank a Baise and in 
Holland f African market. 
See ANABASID. 
erie nm [Gr @ q 


eir 
e These project and have two pupils, 
ond ench ofe appears as if double, 20 that 


—— is 


Anableps tetraophthalmus. 


the animal seems to have four eyes; but 

there is only one humour, one 

vitreous humour, and one retina The 

A. tetraophthalinus inhabits the — of 

Guiana. It has a cylindrical body, 
head, and a blunt snout, It brings orth 
I alive, and in a considerable state 

velopment. 

Anabole — = af ta i ry up, 
and boelé, a thro’ to throw. 
Tn med, —— —— an act by 
—— matters = rejected by the 
mou uding exspuition, expectoration, 
regurgitation, and vomi 


s (an-a-kamp'se-ros), a, [Gr. 
anakampté, to make to turn back (from ana, 
back, ——2— , to bend), and erds, love} 
1 rif oe ea ich the ancients attrib 
the quali —— or inducing the 
return of love.—2. A genus 
of — Hey rubb: ny Plante, nat. order Por- 


tulacem, natives of th e = of Good —— 

The flowers are . white, rose, purple, 

or yellow, with twe ve to twenty —— 
leaves crowded, imbricated, sessile, o 

putes cu terete or sub-globose, dy ett. ati- 

cut into five segments, often hair- 

fike. Several species are cultivated in green- 


houses, 
Me eo m, Jer. ana, 
] ecting or 


ae — a term formerly ap- 
P 


—— which treats of 
reflection. Bead of 


uced. (Rare. 

(an-a-kam’‘tiks), n. The doc- 

trine of reflected light. See Caroprrics. 
Anacanth (an‘a-kanth), n, An osseous fish 

of the order ‘ane rkan-thP*af), pl. {G 
Anacanthini ‘a- n. r. 
prefix an, and akantha, a spine} An 
order of — — the cod, 
plaice, &c., with spineless fins, cycloid or 
scales, the ventral fins either absent 
or below the pectorals, and ductless swim- 
bladder. This order contains many existing 


edible fishes. 

a a. Spineless; 
poe tg te aterm applied to fishes of the 
—— —— kiir'di-A"sé-2), n. pl. A 

Anacardiaces (an-a- " n. 
nat. order of polypetalous pean, with small 
flowers and compound do leaves, ues 
natives of tropical America, Africa,and India. 
They consist of wood — abounding in 
an acrid resin, their juice being often used 


asa varnish, Its outs, owever, is r, fa dangerous, 


on account of the extreme acridity of the 
fumes, To the order belong the sumach, the 
pistacias, the mango (If era indica), the 
cashew (Anacardinm ale), the mark- 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 1H, then; th, thin; 


(Gr. —ana, | 


~ 





ing-nut (Sem Anacardium), the var- 
—— tree of —— Melanorrhera usite - 
ea the —— lacquer (Rhus ver 
— astic is the produce of Pistacia 
Lentizeus, a bush 10 or 12 feet high, mee 
ing on the coasts and islands of the Medi- 
rranean. 


— 
Apacardic (en -a-kitr’dik), a. roe 

pee shell of the cashew-nut. — Anacardic 
eld (CyH¢,0,), an acid of = aromatic and 
flavour found in the peri of 
ew-nut. Itis white and ine 

— — a-kiir’di-um ), n. 
anakardion—ana, according to, resem)! —— 
and kardia, the heart, the tbeing thought 
to resemble the heart of a bird. } A ) Apes 

of woody plants, nat. order — 

natives of —* America. have a 

kidney-sha; borne ona — 
= —— receptacle is ble, 
has an agreeable acid and somewhat 
astringent flayour, The fruits of A. ocei- 
are roasted, and the kernels having 
their acidity thus destroyed are the plea- 
sant and wholesome — nuts, (See 
CASHEW-NUT. ¢ Kelas tree yields a gum —* 


malities like of gum-arabic, im 
— America under the name of 


— Sr et agp n, 


In 
ard; cleansing by exciting 
he mouth or nose, a8 vomit- 


Anaca tenn ‘a: —X n. Amedi- 
cine which tes discharges by the mouth 
or nose, as expectorants, emetics, sternuta- 
tories, and masticatories. 


Anacephsinosio (sn - a-se-fal’d-6" sis), n. 
Gr. @ laissis, from a . 
— ———— up, and sore 


In rhet. a summi a ro ulation of the 


petasvel heads of a 
(an-ak‘dr-is), n. [From ana, for 
Gr. neg. prefix an-, charis, favour, from 


= often a —— Agenus of plants, 
order Hydroch: — the species 
Fr which grow in ponds and streams of 
fresh water; water-thyme or water-weed. 
A. Alsinastrum has been introduced from 
North America into British rivers, canals, 


and and by its rapid growth in dense 

masses tends to choke them so as 
mat to impede navigation. It is a 
favourite food swans and some other 


water-birds. From its weight it does not, 
like other planta, float when cut, but sinks 
to the bottom. It was first observed in 
Britain in 1842. 
Anachoret} (an-ak’é-ret), ». An anchoret. 
‘An anachoret, the worst of all prisoners.’ 


— (an-ak’6-ret"ik-al), a. Re· 
lating to or resembling an oret or 


— 

en wee ‘6-rit), n. Same as An- 
choret. ‘Mo rmita, anachorites, that 
contemn the werld.” Burton. 


Anachronic, —— -a-kron‘ik, 

an-a-kron‘ik-al), a, Same as Anachronous. 
Anachronism (an-ak'ron-izm), n. (Gr. ana, 
implying inversion, error, and —— 
time.] An error in computing time; 


error which implies the ——— of pen 
sons or events in time, ved 
makes Hector quote — who lived 
several hun years af ter the assumed 


date of Hector, or i big an artist intro- 
duces cannon into an historical picture be- 
— to a date previous to the invention 
pe or powder; anything foreign to or out 
=> ceping with a fied time. Ana- 
3 may be made in regard to mode 
of —— style of —— and the like, 
aa well as in regard to even ‘The famous 
anachronism (of Virgil) in making Aueas 
and Dido contemporaries.’ Dryden, 
nistic, onistical (an-ak’- 
ron-iet"ik, an-ak’ron-ist’ik-al), a. Same as 
Anachronous. 


Anachronous (an-ak’ron-ua),@. Erroneous 
in date; containing an anac 
Anaclasis (an-ak’la-sis), ». [Gr., a bending 
back or recurvature.} In evry. a recurva- 
at of any part,as of a joint or fractured 
m 


Anaclastic (an-a-klas’tik), a. [From Gr. 
anaklasis, a erat tack — * of light 
or sound—Gr, ana 
ing, from Klas, to * —* 1 Pertainine to 


or produced by the refraction of light: a 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 








ANACLASTICS 
term denominative of the t curves 
at the bottom of a vessel of water, caused 


by the refraction of light; also sometimes 
applied to that section of optics in which 
iy called Diotie es Bending wack, 
monly cal 
flexible,—Anaclastic glass or phial, a —* 
with narrow mouth and wide convex bo 
of such thinness that, when a little air is 
sucked from it, the bottom springs into a 
concave form with a smart crack; and when 
air is blown in, the bottom, with a like 
noise, springs into its former convex form. 
Anaclastics (an-a-klas’tiks), m. A term 
sometimes formerly used as equivalent to 
Dioptries (which see 
Anaclisis (an-ak’li-sis), m. [Gr., from — 
klinéd, to recline — ana, up, 
bend] In med. the attitude of n aick per. 
son in bed, which affords im 
tions in several cases; decubitus. 
(an-a-sé-n0'sis), nm. [Gr, ana- 
shot a tigure ly whlch a tpsamer upplien te 
which a er to 
— or their opinion on point 


Anakolouthic (an‘a-kol- 
outhik), Same as Anacoluthic. 
Anacolouthon, (an‘a-kol- 
ou"thon) Same as Anacoluthon, 

ate, Anakoluthic (an‘a-kol-i”- 


thik), a. m. and rhet. wanting se- 
quence; containing an —e as, aD 
andeoluthic clause or sentence. 

Anacoluthon, on (an’a-kol-a"- 


thon), n. Of neg. D Tees on, One akolou- 
thed, to follow,] In gram. rhet. a want 
of coherency; want of sequence in a sen- 
tence, owing to the latter —— of a sen- 


tence belonging to a differen! matical 
construction from the It 
vails especially in Greek oo The 


following are examples in Engl 


He that curseth father or mother, * him die the | 
acne Mat. 


RY. 4 
ond epee sou] —dissimmulation 
it y tare Regn bits, —— 
Anaconda (an-a-kon‘da), n. The popular 
hame ft ty A et * spec species 
serpen viz.: (a) ylonese 
of the genus Python (P. tigris), brill rot 
coloured, its body being covered with ia 
and black scales finely intermixed. It is 
said to have been met with 33 feet long. 
(5) Kunectes murinus, a native of tropical 
—— pe ged the —— and 
e e serpen attalnd 
it is . the length of 40 feet. It ofa 
warm brown colour, with black and yellow 
spots al the back and et Both are 


the folds of 
the body. It is they can distend the 
so as to admit of the passage of a 
buffalo. One meal lasts them for weeks. 
They live near water, and one rey on fish, and 
animals that come to drink. 
Anacosta (an-a-kos’ta), n. (Sp.] A woollen 
— made in Holland and exported to 


‘tic (a-nak’ré-on"tik), a. 1. Per- 
— * ‘ole! d — * 
a poet w es and e were 
celebrated for their delicate, easy, and | 
— air, and for their truth to nature. | 
ey were devoted to the praise of love and | 
wine. Hence, relating to the praise of love 
and wine; convivial; amatory. 


Anacreon Anacreontique (a-nak’ré 
on"tik, a- ré-on"ték), m A poem 
Anacreon, or composed in the manner of 


Anacreon; a little in of love 
— poem praise 
To —* — fof Cowley) —— men the ana- 


Angocisis (o-nekit-<ie), 2. (Gr.—ana, de- 
noting netion, krisis, inquiry, judg- 
ment.) In former times, an 

of truth, interrogation of withenna, and in- 
quiry made into any fact, especially by tor- 
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ee ee ee eee ee 
oning of 


of a sentence in the 
the next; as, ‘He retained his virtues 
all his ————— which no 
pronase could foresee or prevent.’ John- 


Anadrom an‘a-drom), n. [See ANADROM- 
ous] A that leaves the sea and ascends 
rivers. [ 

Anadromous (a-nad‘rom-us), a, (Gr. ana 
up, and dromos, course.} Ascending: a w 
suplied be euch fel a5 pees treme the 908 
into aie Sra WOlOEE Bs Stated seasons, as the 


— — — Fyr —an, priv,, and 

hai. — a deficiency of 
as * —— of a wound or 

foe direst 4 blood, anzemia is strictly 

rong A deficiency in the fibrin, and 


in the the red les of 
an the Cropersien of corpuscles o 
Anamic (a- to or 


nem'ik), a. Pertaining 
affected with anemia; deficient * blood; 
—— as, Gnarimic symptoms, an anarmic 
patien 
Ansmied (a-né'mid), a. Deprived of blood. 
is anemied.’ Copland. 


‘The structure i 
Anzsmotrophy (an-e-mot’ro-fi), ». (Gr. an, 
— and , nourish- 
men — — sanguineous 
nourishm 

(an-es-thé'si-a, 
an-es-thé’sis), n, as anaisthesia, anais- 
thésie—an, priv., and aisthanomai, to feel. ] 


Loss of the sense of touch ; gees or 
lost sense of fee 


apwsthesia, or insensibiiity to sensation; as, 
anaathetic effects. 
c (an-es-thet’ik), mn. A substance 
e power of riving of feel- 
ing or sensation, as ch when its 
vapour is inhaled, Various ** have 
been used to produce anwsthesia by inhala- 
tion, the principal being — chloric, 
and ‘compound ethers, amylene, keroselene, 


—— —— Anesthetics are 

parturition and in pain- 
ful diseases ; oat eir chief use ia in seri- 
ous ns. Congelation of the 


surgical’ operatic: 

part by the application of freezing-mixtures 
tof the spray of ter, which ste 
evaporation, and pres- 
sure on the nerve trunk, are also frequently 
— as —— — in ape 
operations Langhin; commonly ad- 

sinlehered as an etic by dentists. 
Ansmsthetize te pe vt To bring 
under the influence of an anwsthetic agent, 
-mixture, &c.; to 


as chloroform, a 

Fender insenable to the — — 
ats (Gr. ana, again 

oy ta gee plants, | 


nus. ee ee: oe eee 
and several others are grown in our 
$0 ornament plants, The fruit is 


a dry m capsule, which = 

when ri ——— transverse fissure, th e top 

falling off like a lid per Renn ng 
(an’a-glif), n. (Gr. 

embossed work--ana, up, and , to 

engrave.] An ornament in rel chased 


or em metal or stone, as 


ture. : an-a-gli 
Anadem (an’a-dem), n. [Gr. anadéma, a | Saale, Anas igo * 


head-band or filet—ana, up, and ded, to 
bind.) A band, fillet, garland, or wreath 
worn on the head by women and young 
men. ‘Wreaths and anadema.’ Tennyson. 

(an‘a-dém), n. Same as Anadem. 
— anademes, and wreaths.” Dry- 


ony pp Te beg eder'g n. (Gr.—ana, 
—— double ] A figure in 
in the repe- 


n, 


etoric and poetry, 


” Fite, far, fat, fal fall; 


Anaglyptographic an | 
| Of or to anaglyptography. — 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


ANAGLYPH.) Relating to ry of carving, 
engraving, or em : 
(an-a-glip’ n. [Gr. 
pee a Ap alg torwrite| 
engrave, an . 
An instrument for making a medallion en- 


note, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 








Anaglyptography (an’‘ 
(See — ie Rot 
works in relief; anaglyptographic 


graving. 
(a-nag-né'ri-ais), a. (Gr. , recog- 
J 


= for a secretary 
Anagoge an‘a-gé-jé), Gr. anagégé—ana, 
upw. and , Dm [Gr anagi from agé, to 
lead.) L In an upward rejection, as 
the rejection of blood from the 1 by the 
—— 2. An —— — of mind mind to things 


The spiritual mean- 

ine o a = a plication ms words ; , the 
: cation of types and all of 
Old —— to ——2 of the New. 


Se ere ere cl 
ne, to snagoge 6 ; 


arty ope an-a- 
Anagoge , 
mysterious; elevated; spiritual; as, the rest 
of the Sabbath, in an enaegreat sense, sig. 
nifies the repose of the in heaven. 

— —8* 


Ik 
— —— 


{an’a-g6-j8), n. Same as Anagoge. 
" pram wea. a totter.) in ts prone 
, an ma, a 
sense, the letters of one or several covers weet 
read ‘backwards, and then om of ie 
word; thus, evil is an anagram of live. In 
a wider and more usual sense, a 
— of tha lation ch owned oe tae oe 
— —— — — 
an anagram , ey 
anagram of Horatio ! — is one of 
we Honor est a Nilo (Honour is from 


fan: a — v.t. To form into an 


Anagrammatical (an’s- 
t"ik, an'a-gram-mat”ik-al Per- 
Eaiing to oF forming ah * 


pretations be 
(an-s-gof'ik-al-li), a ode wy an 
e or mysterious sense; with religious 
elevation. 
Anagogy 


‘a-gram-mat “ik-al- 
li), adv, In the er of an 
Anagrammatism ‘mat-izm), #. 
— — — 
Anagrammatist (an-a-gram n, 
maker of 
Anagrammatize (an an-a-gram ‘mat-iz), ¢.t. 
To pose, a8 the letters of a word, so a8 
to form an anagram. 


Others anagramomative it from Hoa (Eve) into te, 
boreues hey say she was Cie cause Of dur eee. 


Anagrammatize (an-e-gram'mat-iz).. * "To 
€ anagrams. 


an‘a-graf), mn. [Gr. anagrapht, 

LS. —* * —ana, up, and graphéd, to 

n inventory; a — 
Anagros a's n. A measure - 
in —— con something less than 
two 

Anakoluthic, See ANACOLUTHIC. 
Anakoluthon. See ANACOLUTHON. 
Anal (a’nal), a. [L. anus, the fundament.) 
Pe to or situated near the anus; a8, 


the anal fin in fi the fin placed bet 
the vent and tail, w expands perpendi- 
Analciee, Analcime (a-nal’sim), n. an, 
priv., and 

strength } A zoolitic mineral found 


cl und 


F and in —— SS eae. 
— or radiated masses. It is of fre- 


blowpipe into a semi~- 
it acquires a 
hence ita name. 


— * blo 


— be 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; 
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Analect (an‘a-lekt), n. [See ANALECTA.] A 
— piece selected from an author; an ex- 


pa lek’ta), n pl. (Gr. neut. pl. 
of analektos, select—ana, up, and legd, to 


sun-dial, now disused. 
2In a projection of the sphere on 
te ea tay 
a re and ¢ 
"being infinite dis 


formerly used in solving 

blema —4. A tabular 

form of the figure ected across the 
torrid zone on an terrestrial globe, 


te notify the sun's declination on any day 
——— ——— {Gr., from ana. 
up or again, and lepeis, a taking, fro from lam 
a) In med. recovery of strength 


le In med, 
gy oye —— and frequent | f 
— 


—— ren elt el ro Sir 


Analogical (an-a-loj‘ik-al), a. 1. Having 
— —* imp ong * 


. Dp ne Pay meee Detreen Ee teed, 
mate aod » participating some- 
thing ama/ag iar to —— Ser Af. Hale, 


2 Used by way of analogy; founded on or 


directed by analogy; expressing or imply- 


Stillingflect, 
* re ee — 


Analogically (an-a-loj’ik-al-li), adv. Inan 
analogical manner; vy way of similitude, 
relation, or agreement. 

— cat — 

— tee cna oe oe, 
yo O88 a 

plied for the — of some anal a 

(an-a-lofi-on), mn. [Gr.} . 

a term for a reading-desk or lectern; also 
fora —— pulp —2 

Analogism (an-al'o- n. r. analogis- 

moe.) 1. In logic, an argument from the 
— er a oa 

¥ on anal 
they bear to each other. . ei 
— n. One who adheres 


‘o-jiz), v.t. sg grt ey 
ng. To by 
—— ta Seoma comma veiseabienee ween; 
to consider with regard to its analogy to 
n. Remething tual: 

‘og-on), n. Somer 

ogous; an anal Coleridge. (Rare.] 
—— ‘og-ns), @. 1. Having ana- 
logy — —— to something else: 
bearing some resemblance or proportion ; 
ae, Care © seeeenees me ee Serene es ee 

d to that of the body; animal 

organs, as the wing of a bird and that of a 
bat, which perform the same function, 
though different in structure, are analo- 


in some approximate as to 
of the more Steauadiis ——— 
Dana Grx. — similar, like. 
— -us-li), adv. In an 

analogous mann 


Analegee a-log), n [Gr. a J 
(n'a analogy with ——S— 
else; an object having some agreement or 
correspondence in re or functions 
with another object. 

An car-trompet is a troe analogue of the telescope. 
Specifically, in philot. (a) a word correspond 
ing with another; an analogous term. (4) 1n 
zool, and bet. an animal or plant belonging 


to an 








| tative or counterpart. (¢)In compar. anat, 


an organ in one species or group having the | 
guune fanetion us an organ of ditere pg a 
ae ees cee a aoe 

ference between a —— 
——— 
that of a butterfly; as the two totall difter 
in anatomical structure, they cannot be said 
to be but they are ana “hag 
function, since they —— —— 


(an-al’o- teal) 


mind, we an —— 
learning and t, the former being to the 
mind w 1 AA to the eye 


plies general digerence,’ with identity or 
sameness in one or more relations or func- 


ian ‘dn ff aeaato 9 an ana 
* m. conformity ie 8 
fg { a language; 


nunciation, 2 
ae | nama —— a, Capable of 
bein: 


— bleness ſan· a· depts 9 The 
state or qualit being anal 
Analysa’ an’ ‘a-liz-&"’shon * “The act 


of analysing. 

Analyse a ie vt. — & pp. analysed; 
ppr. ana joe a ape msec See ANALY- 
sis.J To resolve into 1 itse. ements; to sepa- 
rate, a8 a compound subject, into its parts 
or propositions, for the purpose of an exa- 
mination of each ly; as, 22 
a —— to analyse an action to ascertain 
ita morality. 

Whea syne is in action we may, by analy. — 
our idea ny » reduce it to five different heads, 
may Classify it "as inued, or or remote, 
or similar, or dissimilar. Buckle, 
en and its derivatives are sometimes 

rrectly written with z instead of s.] 
Anniver an’a-liz), mn Analysis. 
The analyse of it (a tractate) may be Fag ite since 


it is in many 
ber (en an‘a-liz-ér}, n. One — or — 
whic ‘s or has the power to analyse; 
as, in 48 the wht aie a polariscope which 
receives the light after polarization and 
= its propertien usually something 
nding to the polarizer, asa movable 
poor ee ried plate, a tourmaline, or a doubly 


crystal. 
Anaivais(analt -sis)n. [Gr.—ana, —— 
bution, and lysis, a loosing, 
from fy5, to loosen.) 1. The venation ete 
compound object whether of the senses or 
the intellect into its constituent elements 
or component parts; a consideration of any- 
thing in its separate parts and their relation 
= one cots an Sau 7 — of the ——— 
en of a subject, ench separately, 
the words which compose a sentence, the 
tones of a tune, or the simple propositions 
which enter into an argument; opposed to 
synthesia. 
was chiefly for his 
his acute analyrts 
operations. FD. Morel, 
2 In math. the receiving 6 problems by alge- 
braic equations, The analysis of finite —— 
tities is otherwise called called algebra The an- 
alysis of infinites is the od of eens, 
or the differential calculus, See Analytica 
Geometry 5 paneer ang In — beg 
process of decom a compound sa 
stance with a view —— either (a) 
what elements It contains (qualitative ana- 
liyniz), or (6) how much of each element is 
quantitative — — In logic, 
the tracing of things ta eir source, and 
the resolving of knowledge into its “a 
principles. —5. A syllabus or table 
principal heads of a continued discourse, 
1 in their natural order.—6. A brief, 
methodical illustration of the principles of 





Analyst (an‘a-list), n. One who analyses or 
analysis. 


is versed in ( tit’, WY. 
Analytical (an-a- an-a-lit’ 

may n. 1, Pertaining to analysis; that re- 
solves into first principles or —— that 
separates into parts or Cg iples; 
that —— a tea experi : = suby ect; 
as, an and experiment in chemistry, 
or an analytical investigation of Rete i to 


determine principles: o; 
Specifical cally 2 In —— ten "3 
flections, and employing instead preposi- 


tions and auxiliary verbs to modl- 
fications of meaning, and show the relations 
of words in a sentence; as, an analytic lan- 


—Analytical or co-ordinate geometry, 
i —* method invented by Descartes of < 


bra to the eae (oe Thal of the a 
| ieee 
ons, certain properties of as 
geometrical magnitudes being expressed by 
means of equations, which show the relations 
subsisting between them and two om 
straight lines or three given planes 
secting one another, and from which other 
properties may be deduced. Plane analyti- 
cal geometry is based on the fact that ev 
int in the same plane can have its ‘post 
ion determined ae refe: it to two 
that intersect one another, just as any spot 
on the earth is determined when its lati- 
tude, or ar distance from the equator, 
and longitude, or angular distance from the 
first meridian, are given; and the analytical 
seca tow f of solid bodies is based on the 
fact that the —— of any point in space 
—— — ——————————— = 
n e geo- 
tersecting linea are called the 
co-ordinate axes, their point of interaection 
the and the distances of Bed point 
from two lines are called the co-ordin- 
ates af that point, the one bers 3 called the 
ordinate, and the other (usual 
zontal distance) 
— the — rend either of the lines is ay 
by the length of a line 


theo — e equation or equi 
line or figure state some relation —— 
the co-w “at of any point in that line, 


or in the circumference of the figure, and 
some other line or lines derived from these 
magnitudes. Thus the equation of a circle 
shows the relation between the radius and 
the co-ordinates of any point in the cir- 
cumference. In the analytical pony 
of solid bodies the intersecting p 
called the co-ordinate planes, and they * 
ven with their lines of —— 
tion, which are called the co-o 
through the same point, | 
eongin, Another method of determin- 
ing the position of points in space for * 
—— of analytical geometry is to 
a adasenot tho petal te from a given po rt, 
with the direction in which that distance 
must be measured with reference to a given 
line. This is called the system af T ¢0- 
ordinates, and is of wot eee é in 
mechanics and astronomy. @ point to 
—— all others are referred is called the 
and the distance of any polnt the 
Pedius tector of that point. Most of the 
tated by of analytical ut Geometry are facili- 
ted by the differen and integral cal- 


(an-a-lit‘ik-al-li), ade. In an 
analytical manner; in the manner of ana- 


Analytics (an-a-litiks), n. The science of 
Anamese (an’a-méz), a. Of or pertaining to 


Anam, a fendatory dependency of China, 
comprising a large of the south-eastern 

peninsula of Asia from the Chinese Empire 
coetnward. 


Anamese (an‘'a-méz), n. 1. A native or in- 
habitant, or the natives or inhabitants of 
Anam, —2. The lan pare spoken in Anam. 

Anamesite (a-nam ) n. (Gr. anamesos, 
intermediate.] A variety of basalt interme- 
diate between the very fine-grained compact 
form (basalt), and the co ned con- 
spicuously crystalline form (dolerite). 

(a-na-mér‘ta), n. A genus of 

fnted roy nat. order Menispermaces, consti- 

hy some botanists for the reception of 
Coceulus indicts, 

Anamnesis (an-am-né’sis), mn. [Gr.—ana, 
again, and mnésia, remembrance.) In rhet. 





to one group or region nding in| ascience. In this sense it is nearly synony- | a figure which calls to remembrance some- 
some essential a tes or | mous witheynopsis.—Spectrumanalysis, See | thing omitted. 
to another member of another | Spgecrnum, SPECTROscOPrE.—Assay, Analy- | Anammnestic (an-am-nes‘tik), a. Aiding the 
— ar Fagion, Go thes 3s fs We reneense: sia. See ASSAY. memory. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; w,wig; wh, whig; zh, arure,—See KEY. 
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A 
riy., and amnion.) Having no amnion; as, 
—— and amphibia are anamniotic verte- 
ra 
Anamorphism (an-a-mor’fizm), ». Same as 
— or tõ al⸗ 

‘an-a-m or an‘a-mor- 
10"sis), n. (Gr.ana, and , for- 
mation, from morphé, a 
form.] 1.In persp. aterm 
denoting a drawing exe- 
— a distorted 
as ac 
image of the object re- 
presented, but which, 
—* viewed from a cer- 


a 

ugh a lyhedron, 
shows the object in its 
true proportions.—2. In 
bot. an anomalous or 
monstrous development 
of any part of a plant, 
o toa change in the 
conditions accompany- 
ing 78 so that it 
presents an appearance 
altogether unlike the 
typical form, as when 

calyx of a rose as- 
sumes the form of 
a leaf. Lichens are 
so liable to this 





c form / j 
from modifica. 4—-———-~- 
tions of climate, Anamorphosis. 


soil, &c, that some 
varieties have been placed in three or four 
nera.—3. In zool. and bot, the gradual 
ge of form, generally . traced 
ina group of animals or plants, the members 
of which succeed each other in point of 
time. Thus the earlier members of any group 
observed in the lower — formations 
are by some assumed to be of a lower type 
and in point of development inferior to 
their analogues in the more recent strata, 
or now living; but this has been contro- 
verted, — by the opponents of Dar- 


Azam orphosy (an-a-mor’fo-si), n. Same as 
nai § 
Anant (a-nan’), adv. Anon; immediately. 
Go to, little blushet, for this, anan 
You'll steal forth a laugh in the shade of your fan. 
B. Fonson. 
Anan (a-nan’), interj. An interrogative par- 
ticle employed by uneducated persons when 
they do not understand or have not heard 
properly what has been said. 
Well, what say you to a friend who would take the 
bitter bargain off yourhand? Aman! Goldsmuth, 
Anana (an-ii'na), nm. (See ANANASSA.) A 
pine-apple. [Rare.] 
Witness thon best anana, thou the e 
Of vegetable life. ‘honrson. 
(an-i‘nas), n. [See ANANASSA.] A 
name of the pine-apple. 

(an-a-nas'sa), n. [Ananas, anasec, 
or nanas, native name among the Tupis of 
Brazil.) A genus of plants, nat. order Bro- 
meliacee. A. sativa produces the pine- 


apple (which see). 

(an -ki’tez), n. A genus or 
subdivision of f sea-urchins bel 
to the tribe Spatangidm, called in the sou 





Ananchytes. 


1, A. ovatus. 2, A. tuberculatus, 


of England ‘shepherds’ crowns’ and ‘fairy 
loaves,’ and especially characteristic of the 
areee chalk. They have a raised helmet- 
e form, simple ambulacra, transverse 
mouth, and oblong outlet. 
Anandrous (an-an’drus), a. (Gr. an, priv., 
and anér, andros,a male or stamen.) In 
bot. a term applied to flowers that are des- 


titute of a stamen (female flowers): formerly | 


applied toc 
were 8u 


ic plants, because they 
to have no male organs, 
— a, (Gr. prefix an 
for a, priv., and BE. a .] Having no 
angle or angles. 


(an-am‘ni-ot"ik), a. [Gr. an, | 


Anantherous (an-an’thér-us), a. [Gr. an, 
priv., and E. anther.) In bot. destitute of 
anthers. 

Ananthous (an-an'thus), a. [Gr. an, priv., 
and anthos, a flower. | stitute of flowers. 

Anapzst (an’a-pest), n. Same as Anapest. 


peta} a ——— ne sf | 
Anapest(an’a-pest), n. IL anapeestus, from 


Gr. anapaistos, struck back, reversed—ana, 
back, and paid, to strike.) A poetical foot 


- consisting of three syllables, the first two 


short or unaccented, the last long or ac- 
cented; the reverse of the dactyl. 
Anapestic (an-a-pes’tik), n. The anapestic 
measure; —— verse. The following 
is an example of anapestics. 
4 bésdm sd géntlé rémain 
amoved whia Cérfdén sighs? SAenstone, 
Anapestical (an-a-pes’tik, an- 
a-pes'tik-al), a. Pertaining to an anapest; 
consisting of anapestic feet. 
Anapestically (an-a-pes’tik-al-li), adv. 
an anapestic manner, 
Ta (an-af‘o-ra), mn. ([Gr., a bringi 
, a recurrence—ana, back, n, an 
, to bring.) 1. a in 
which the same word or words are repeated 
at the beginning of two or more succeeding 
verses or clauses of a sentence; as, ‘Where 
is the wise? Where is the scribe? Where is 
the disputer of this world?’ 1 Cor, i, 20.— 
2. In astron. a term applied to the oblique 
ascensions of the stars. 

(an-af’ro-liz”i-ak), n. (Gr. 
heg. pretix an, and aphrodisiakos, venereal, 
from aphrodiwwia, sexual pleasure. See 
APHRODITE.] A substance ble of dull- 
ing sexual appetite; an antap isiac. 

(an-a-plas‘tik), @. Of or per- 
tai er by, or used in, the 
cpereten anaplasty; as, an ana \ 

Anaplasty — las-ti), n. [G agai 

‘an‘a-plas-ti), n. [Gr. ana, in, 
and lass, ¢ fadhion, In surg. an opera- 
tion to repair superficial lesions, orsolutions 

oe adjacent 
fi noses, &c., are 


In 


of continuity, by the em: 
healthy structure. A 

thus made. ( ple-rot"ik), 

Anaplerotic (an'‘a-ple-ro a. ana- 

roticus, from Gr. anapléroé, to fill up or 

nll—ana, up, and pilérod, to fill) In med. 

— up; promoting granulation of wounds 

cers. 


or 
Ana (an‘a-ple-rot"ik), n. A remedy 
me 2 me the granulation of wounds 


and ulcers, 
(an-a-pof'i-sis), n. (Gr.—ana, 


Ana) 
fee ag pom ysis, an offshoot.) In anat. 
—2—— a vertebra which, arising in 
the region, recedes to the side and 
rojects more or less backward. It is well 
eveloped in the hare and most rodents. 
Anarch (an‘irk),n [See ANARCHY.) The 
author y; one who excites revolt, 


wih on Bin Gan Oe anarch old - 
Answer'd. Witter, 


Anarchal, Anarchial (an-iirk’al, an-irk’l- 
—8 a Ungoverned ; —— anarchical. 


We are in the habit of calling those bodies of men 
anarchal which are in a state of effervescence, 


Lander, 
Anarchic, Anarchical (an-irk’ik, an-iirk’- 
ik-al), a. Of —— g to, proceeding 
from, or dicta by a state of anarchy; 
without rule or government; in a state of 
confusion. 


shall 
—⏑⏑— 
Anarchism (an’‘iirk-izm), n. Confusion; an- 
archy. ‘Absolute anarchism.’ Sir BE. . 
Anarchist (an‘ark-ist), n. One who excites 
revolt or promotes disorder in a state; an 


Anarchy (an’‘iir-ki), n. (Gr. anarchia, law- 
lessness—an, priv. ,and arché, rale. 1. Want 
of government; a state of society when there 
is no law or su power, or when the 
laws are not efficient, and individuals do 
what they please with impunity; political 
confusion. 


It seemed but too * 

under the most odious an 

government, .. . uniting all the 

to all the evils of anarchy. Macaniay. 

2 Confusion in general. ‘There being then 
. ananarchy, as I may term it, in authors 


that England would fall 


anarrhégnymi — ana, i peer’ to 
a ae the rebreaking of a united 


¢ an 
Burke, 


degrading of all kinds of . 
of despotism 


Anarrhichas (a-niir’ri-kas), n. [Gr. en- 
arrhichaomai, to clamber or scramble up, 
some of the species being sald to be able to 
clamber — A genus of acanthop- 
terygian es, family Blennioidw. The 

vies are ravenous and found in the north 
seas. A. lupus is the sea-wolf, wolf-fish, 
or cat-fish. See WOLF-PISH. 

Anarthro: an-iir-throp’o-da), n pl. 
Gr. an, priv., arthros, joint, and , podes, 
oot.) e of the two great dfvisions (the 
Arthropoda being the other) of the Annn- 
losa, or ringed animals, in which there are 
no articulated appendages. It includes the 
spoon-worms, leeches, earthworms, tube- 
worms, and sand-worms. 


—— — a. Of 
or e narthropoda. 
Anarthrous 


(an-iir’thrus), a. (Gr. an, priy., 
and arthron, — or article.] 1. In gram 
without the article.—2. In zool. having nei- 
ther wings nor legs, as worms, leeches, &c. 

Anas (a’nas), » L] A Linnwan genus of 
bi included in the order Pal: (or 
web-footed birds) in the s of Cuvier, 
and divided by recent ornithologists into a 
number of genera, one of which, retaining 
the name Anas, contains the true ducks 
See DUCK, L 

Anasarca (an-a-siir’ka), n. [Gr. ana, imply- 

| distribution, through, and earks, flesh.) 








L. In med. dropsy of the cellular tissue; an 
coenstoning a aoft, palo, sealastio seine 
oning a soft, e, ine 

of the skin; general dropsy.—2. In bot. the 

condition of plants when the tissues get 

gorged with fluid in very wet weather. 
(an-a-sirkus),@. Belonging to 

or affected by anasarca or dropsy; |. 


cal 
Anastaltic (an-a-stal’tik), a. (Gr. anastal- 
tikoa, fitted for checking, from anastellé, to 
send up or back, to check — ana, up, back, 
and stelld, to send.) In med. astringent; 





styptic. 

Anastatic (an-a-stat‘ik), a. (Gr. anastasis, 
a setting —— up, n, and Aistanai, 
to stand] sed; i of or furnished 


peo ————— 
—Anas or , a mode 
——— 
nted page or engra y 

| it to a plate of zinc, which, on being sub- 
jec’ e action of an |, ise or 

jected to the action of an acid, | ed 
eaten away with the —— of the = 
covered with the ink, which parts 
thus ted from the action of the acid, 
are left in relief so that they can readily 
be printed 


from. 
tica (an-a-stat’l-ka),n. (Gr. ana, up, 
and Aistanai, to stand.) A us of plants, 
nat. order Crucifere. A. Aierochuntica is 
the rose of Jericho or resurrection J 
found near the Dead Sea, and 
for the power the dried plant possesses of 





1, The plant. 2, The root dried. 3 The root et 
panded after being 


put in water. 


absorbing water when placed in it and ap- 
— boda It is said to have bloomed 
arm > as to salute eee eae 
an ave remained expan Easte 
or the resurrection. The plant is gathered 
o— and sent to Jerusalem, 
sold to pilgrims. 
Anastomize (a-nas’té-miz), v.i Same ss 
| Anastomose. fant! 
Anastomose (a-nas’té-méz), v.i. pret. & pp. 
anastomosed; ppr. anastomosing. [Fr. ana’ 
tomoser, Gr. anastomod—ana, in, anew, 
and stoma, a mouth.) In anat. and bot. to 
| inosculate or run into each other; to com- 
municate with each other, as the arteries 
and veins. ‘The ribbing of the leaf, and 


Rose of Jericho (Amastaticn Aierochuntica). 


in great 
where it 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; 


tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; F, Sc. fry. 
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the anastomosing net-work of ita veasels.’ 


Js, Taylor. 
(a-na#’tb-mé"sis), a. In anat, 
and bet. the inosculation of vessels, or the 
— eae ae ie roe 
to another artery, or a vein into a 
— means of anastomosis, if the course 
—2 — the Tt is b — 
others. anas 
that —2 is re-established in — 
tated limbs, and in aneurism when the ves- 
inca is tied. 


Anaatomotic (e-nasts ‘a-nas’té-motik), a. L Per-— 


mosis, —2.+ In med. having 
ity of 7 obstructions. 
(a-nas‘t6-mot“ik), m. A medi- 
cine su to have the power of opening 
the mouths of vessels, and promoting 
lation, such as cathartics, truents, and 


wean 


hedrona. 

Anathema (a-nath’é-ma), n. [Gr. anathema, 
in New Testament and ecclesiastical Greek, 
an accursed thing, a thing devoted to evil, 
from to set up as a votive offer- 

ing, to dedicate—ana, up, and to 


with re us 80 ty by 
ecclesiastical authority, and accompani 
by excommunication. of ex- 
communication was in the an- 


cient churches against notorious offenders. 
magistrates and —— * ad- 
and p persons were ad- 
—— not to harbour or maintain them, 
and priests were enjoined not to converse 
with them or attend their funeral. Called 
also Judiciary Anathema, —2. Execration 
generally; denouncement of evil 
She fied to London, followed by the anathemuas of 
both. Thackeray, 


2, Soe pera Sorel 
on. 


The Jewish nation was an anathema destined to 
destruction. St. Pacl . . . says he could wish to 
save them from it, and to become an anathenea, and 
to be destroyed himself. Locke. 
—Abjuratory anathema, the act of a con- 
vert who anathematizes the heresy which he 


abjures. 


Anathematical (a-nath’é-mat"ik-al), «. Per- 
taining to or ha the nature of an anath- 
ema. 


Anathematically (a-nath’é-mat” ik-al-li), 

ade. In the manner of anathema. 
—— — (a-nath’é-mat-izm), n. Act 
of anathematizing; an excommunicatory 


curse, 
We * a law of Justinian {the Jew Hele 

fizmes to be prosounced against the — 

Anathematization — we — 

shon), » The act 

a curse. 

—— ⸗— eceased in the peace of the 


— — ‘tize (o-nath’é-mat-iz vt. — 
pr. 
an —— inst. 
> vi. To 
pronounce ; to denounce; to 


Weill may mankind shrick, — 
wastising as they can. —— 
——— (s-neth’s-mot-is-4r) n. One 

v 
{an‘a-thém), n An anathema. 
Vous huly Sitter of Rane hath anion wih bie 
of excommunications and anathemes . 
orthodox churches of 
Anatids (a-nat’i-dé), n. 
peg Gr. eidos, A ofl 


Anatifa n. (Contr. for Anatifera 
—L. anas, anatia, a Gack, and fero, to bear.] 
us of now call From 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; J, job; 





A ae — as goose-mussel. See Le- 
PAS, 


* fér), n. A barnacle. See 
an-a-tiffér-us), n. IL. anas, 


anatis, a duck, and sero, to produce.) Pro- 
ducing ducks. 


If there be anatiferens whose corruption 
breaks forth into barnacles; yey corrupt, they 
degenerate into magyots, w wee not t 

again. Sir T. Browne, 
(an-a-ti’né), n. IL anas, anatis, 
a —— — the Anatidm, com- 
pan true ducks, dis hed 
* — and by ha’ roader 
ills, a more w t from le 
— 5 farther ind, and the exis 
a marked difference in the plumage 
of the sexes. The are sometimes 


divided into the oceanic ducks, as the scoter, 
the t, the eider, the scaup, &c.; an 
e ducks, as the shieldrake, the teal, 
mallard, and the common 


tocism (e-navo-sizm) n. [L. anatocis- 
d —** — 
on 


Ey whiek which 
stich interest is secured. [Rare.} 
tom‘ik-al), a. Belongi —*—* rai 
a. ana or 
section; produced oo according to 
principles of anatomy or natural 


or ie boty — 2 of the 
body when dissected or separated; as, ana- 
tomical observations. 


(an-a-tom‘ik-al-li), ade. In 
of dissec- 


body, to explain ag 
tne en ee n. One who dis- 


sects bodies; more one who is 
tied fo the at of dlsecton, or veraed i 
the doctrine and 


of anatomy. 

Anatomization — mea then . 

unatomize (wna eine ke), : ‘ 
a-nat’o-m vt, pret. 

3 ppr. anatomizing. 1 to ate. 
sect: “to cut in pleces, as an anal or vege 
table body, for purpose of displaying or 
examining the structure and use of the 


several parts —2 Fig, to lay open or expose 
minutely; to analyse; as, to anatomize an 
argument. 


In her the painter had amefomdfsed time’s rain, 
—— n 5* anatomé— 


one. — and distribution, 
and tome, 355 1. 1 "The art of dissect. 


ing or artificiall i oa, to alscon the different 
parts of ——— discover their 


situation, structure, the 
science which treats of oad rere struc- 
ture of bodies; — apenas 


more fically to the 
the knowledge of the structure of the — 
; that branch which treats of the struc- 
ture of Janta being called table anat- 
ony. that which treats of stracture 
animal anatomy or zootomy.— 
— or descriptive anatomy, that branch 
Human body comnts. wth regard the 
consists, with to their 
jeer. Ra and mu relations. — 
anatomy, that branch which treats 
of the structure and —— properties of 
the different tissues which are common to 
several organs, without reference to the 
form or situation of the organs themselves, 


—Pa Sage cote yp mm 
omy wh treats of in struc- 
ture of organs and —— uced by dis- 


ease, and of congenital malf 
Comparative anatomy, the science which 
compares the anatomy of different classes 
auadraped animals, as that of man with 

vor gy that of fishes with quad- 


Transcendental anatomy, that 

Dee which investigates the plan or model 

upon which the animal Let tg meen 
formed. — 

atlons beg da nth ‘orm 

them.—-Ph 58 


yetological anatomy, 
branch culy tu on tar an Th chashdaten tusiz 
as far as it elu 
functions —Artificial anatomy, the art of 
making models in wax or other materials, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 7H, then; th, thin; 


or parts, with a view to those oper- 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — —— — —— — — 


to illustrate the healthy or diseased struc- 
ture of parts.—2. Fig. the act of dividing 
anything. material or intellectual, for the 
purpose of examining its ; aa, the anat- 

py de! a discourse.--3. e body stripped 

f ite integuments and —— a skeleton, 
pod the real frame of bones entire, with- 
out the flesh, and vessels; hence, a 
thin, meagre person. 

The @ of a little child . 

— pm ath the skeleton of 


They brow one Pinch, a hungry, lean-faced 
v 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank. Shak. 


Anatreptic (an-a-trep’tik), a. (Gr. anatrepti- 
—— from ae to overturn—ana, up, 
to turn.) Overthrowing; defeat- 

ing; seater: a word applied to those 
dialogues of Plato which represent a defeat 

in the gymnastic exercises, . 
Ana’ —A (Gr., os 
denoting repetition, and tribé, n> ged 

rub.] In med. friction employ as a 


remedy. 
Anatron (an’a-tron), ». [Fr. anatron; Ar, 
al-natriin, al-nitrin, from Gr. nitron, a 
— sat, either — or potassa, or 
fF ¢ or ,ascum which 
rises upon melt and 


is accounted a 
aman in full 
Fuller. 


in the furnace, 
when off dissolves in the air, and co- 
which into common salt, —2, The salt 
ich Eons on the walls of vaults; salt- 
tropous (a-nat‘rop-al, a- 
Se a. [Gr. ana, 
noting inversion, and = 
to turn.] In bot, having e 
ovule inverted at an early 
period in its devel: rr 
#0 that the chalaza 
apparent apex. 
Anatto ——— n. Same as Arnotto 
— IAn. Same as Amburyſ(vhleh 
Aneonter (ax'ees-te), n. [IO. Vr. ancestre, an- 
cessor, Fr. aneétre, an ancestor, from L, an- 
teceasor, & predecessor—ante, before, and 
cedo, cessum, to go. See CEDE.) 1. One trom 
whom a person — ** either . oe 
father or mother, at any distance eo; a 
progenitor; Ss a forefather. —2. In yin one 
who has preceded another in the possession 
of real estate; one from whom an inherit- 
ance is derived: the correlative of heir. 


Ancestorial (an-ses-té‘ri-al), a. Ancestral. 
‘ Ancestorial and national glories,” Sir F. 


Palgrave. 

rector Pagina adv. In 
an manner; with regard to an- 
cestors. Sid: Smith. 


ney 
Ancestral (an-ses'tral), a. Pertaining to 
ancestors; claimed or descending from an- 
cestors; a4, an @ estate; ancestral 
trees. “Seated on his ancestral throne,’ 
Macaulay. 
Teoure by homage ancestral 
incites meatal paige aeanie 
C. M. Pearson. 
Ancestress (an’ses-tres), n. rh female an- 
cestor. [Rare.) 
This ancestress loa or rather the ghost ofa 
lady. — ariyle. 
Ancestry (an’ses-tri), n. 1. A series of an- 
cestors or tors — or those 
who compose the line of natural descent. 
* Headless rr of his ancestry.” Macau- 
lay. Hence? Honourable descent; high 


Tithe and aecestry render a good man more Uus 
trious, but a bad one more c: 
Addison. 


1 ar an thn A member of 
the genus therium. 
The horse can even boast a Oe eater 


Prd mga in a riget Eas, a anchwhare of the 
as far back as the « there © 
ancestry, = 


rte Rangel um), n (Gr. 
angchi, near, and therion, & wild —X 
ms of pachydermatous —— 


belonging the family Equide, in which 
ie, in w 
furnished with a single func- 

tional iain toe flanked by two small 
hoofed digits, whith are — devel- 
ae pe touch the ground. The only recog- 
species was the size of a sheep, 
and was closely allied to the Paleotherium. 

w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure,—See KEY. 





ANCHOR 
Anchor ( * n. [A. Sax. ancor, ancer, 
G. D. and nker, Ivel. akkeri, proba- 


bly all borrowed yo] L. ancora, Gr. hy : 
kyra, an anchor, whence Fr. ancre, 

Py. It ancora, From a root ang, c 
SoS aan te Kalen no. and un⸗ 


A. Sax. ancleow, G. enkel, the ankle; 
Bay. anke, me Sone of the neck; and —* 
bably in E. , & fish-hook, to fish with a 
hook; G. — * a hook.} 1 An implement 
for holding a ship or other vessel at rest in 


the water. In former times anchors were 
merely large baskets of stones, &c. 
The anchor now is of iron, formed with 





Common Anchor, 


a strong shank a, at one ex of which 
is the crown ¢, from which branch out two | 
arms bb, terminating in broad palms or | 
flukes dd, the sharp extremity of which is | 
the or bill; the other end of the | 

is the ard ¢¢,@ transverse | 
behind which is a shackle or ring, to which 
a cable can be attached. The principal use | 
of the stock is to cause the arms to fall so 
aa one of the flukes shall enter the ground. 
According to their various forms and uses, 
anchors obtain the epithets of the sheet, 


best — — bower, rt Sree 
an or se 
8* “as —— y men-of-war are | 


- and en small bowers, the sheet, and 
: to which are added the stream 


edge, which are used for particular 





Trotman’s Anchor. 


pe —* temporary purposes. The number 
of anchors ought to bear a 
eg nh 
vements and novelties in the 
construction of anchors have been 
—— — — within recent times. The rll 
cipal names connected with those al 
tions are those of Lieut. Rodgers, who in- 
troduced the Aollow-shanked anchor with 
the view of increasing the strength without 
adding to the weight; Mr. Porter, who made 
the arms and flukes movable by pivoting 
them to the stock instead of fixing them 
immovably, ca’ the anchor to take a 
readier and firmer hold, and avoiding the i 
chance of the cable becoming foul; Mr. | 


[ea 2g — has further improved on 
Porter's invention; and M. Martin, whose 
anchor is of very peculiar form, and is con- 





Martin's Anchor. 
structed so as to be self-canting, the arms 


— through an angle of 30° either 
way, and the sharp points of the flukes be- 
ing always ready to enter the und, — 
The anchor is said to be a-cock when it 


cally 
ready to be let go; . 
in so tight as to bring the ship directly 
over it; a- or pan By when it ta fust 
drawn out of the ground in a perpendi- 


_ Anchor-' 
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which ships may be attached by a cable, 
See under Back, v.t. 


| 


—To cat the anchor, to draw the anchor | 


perpendicularly up to the cat-head by a 
strong tackle valle the cat.— To — the 
anchor, to hoist and draw up the flukes of 
a ship’s anchor towards the top of the bow 
by a machine called a fish, in order to stow 
it after it has been catted.—To weigh the 
anchor, — —— 
2 ‘ta t's analogous 


ee ue eee eke ek | Anche 


both sure and steadfast. eb, vi. ag. 
4. In arch, an ornament shaped somewhat 
* an anchor or arrow-head. It is used — 
ms tag the ornament, and the com- 
‘ation ca! popularly called i cqeend-dart  Anchert 
— egg-and oe. Ins, 4— 
Anchor exca — See ESCAPEMENT. 
Anchor ( ér), v.t. 1. To hold at rest by 
lowering 
as, to anchor a ship.—2 
on; to fix in a stable condition. 


Let us anchor our hopes . . . wpon his —2 
Anchor (ang’kér), v.i 1. To cast anchor; to 


come to anchor; as, our ship anchored off 
the Isle of Wight. —2 Fig. og keep hold in 


anchert upon Imogen. Shad, 

Anchort (ang’kér), n. Same as Anchoret. 
An ancker’s cheer in prison be my scope! Shad, 
‘ase. The nea every whet a. Fit for anchor- 
—— — twenty leagues 


Sir T. Herbert. 
—— — 5 * 1. ae 
— 3 & place where a ship 


is not too 28 nor the 
— * eep nor too shallow, 


The fleet returned to its former anchorage 


Southey. 
2 The hold of a ship at anchor. 


If that supposal should fail us, all our anchorage 
were loose, ee — —— 


3. The anchor and all the necessary tackle 
for anchoring. [Rare.] 
The bark that hath discharged her fraught, 
—* with precious lading to the bay 
From whence, at first, she weighed her —— 


‘ Adele a Sapeeed on ships for anchoring in 


—— —— otherwise a poor one, holds also 
the —— in the harbour, Rick, Carewe. 
Anchor-ball ‘angz’kér-bal), n. A pyrotech- 

nical combustible attached to a n rape for 

adhering to and pve ty to shi - 
ee it)». <A bolt with 
an expanded shank to prevent its being 
drawn out, a —8 ) Apt 
Anchor-chock ( ang’kér-chok ), n. jece 
indented into a wooden anchor-stock where 

it has become worn or defective; also, a 

piece of wood or iron on which an anchor 

reata when it is stowed. 


{ang’kér-drag), n. Same aa 


Anchored, (ang’kérd), p. 
and a, Held at rest 
b —— 2 Shaped 

ean anchor; fuked; 
forked. 
Her anchored tongue 
Threatening her venomed teeth. 


3. In Aer. the — —— 

to a cross whose extremi- 

ties are turned back like 

the flukes of an anchor: in this sense writ- 

ten also Anchry, = — 
Anchoress, Anchoritess (a: res, ang’- 

k6-rit-es), n. A female anchoret. 

And there a saintly anchoress she dwek. 
Werdrwerth, 
Pega, his sister, an ancheritess, led a volary _ 


Anchored. 





@ anchor; to place at anchor; | 
. to fix or fasten 





ANCHYLOSED 


recluse; one who retires from society into 
a desert 52* , to avoid the tem 
—— — who, 
— u 4 
with the leave of the apisk potions toa 
cave or —_ = allowance fron — the 
monastery, ve tude, * Macarius, 
the great Egyptian anchoret.’ Abp, Usher. 
Our Savbour himself . choose an 


. did not 
anchorttes of a monastic life, bat asectel and 
way of conversing with mortals, 


Bayle. 
ang-k6-ret’Ik, 
ang-ké-ret’ik-al), @. Pertaining to a her- 

‘peek ee ee f life. 
r-gat),n. A hea 


Anchor-f re havi for its ap aa 


oe baer 4 eidlae coabeRaied 


a 
chor-hold. (ang’kér-héld), n. ase * 
—— of an anchor; security. 


of our souls’ health." Camden. 
( ér-is), n The —*2** 
is formed on and inerusts the beds of lakes 


and rivers; — — 


2 Held at 
by t e anchor bore fol lying at an- 
35 anch Shak, 


ite, m. See roan dae 


— 


—— See ANCHORESS. 

ng-ké-rit'ik-al), a. Pertain- 

ing to an anchorite or hermit, or to his 

Anchor-lining (a Iin-ing), n Sam 
n-ing), 7. e 

rh dg yt amr Ade- 
. n, 

vice for tripping or casting loose a ship's 


anchor. 

Anchor-watch (ang’kér-woch), n. Mrvt. a 
subdivision of watch kept constantly 
on deck during the time the ship lies at 

Single anchor, to be in readiness to hoist 
jib or stay sails to keep the ship clear of her 
anchor, or to veer more cable, or let go 
another anchor in case she should drive or 
part her anchor. This watch fs also in 
readiness to avoid collision in close rivers, 
ww somes cable, setting sail, using the 

elm, 

Anchovy — n, . and Sp. an- 

an anchovy, ref “by in to 
Mara anchua, anckuea, dry.}] An abdo- 
Ragrautie: facuy ous fish of the genus 
upeidw. The species 





Anchovy (Augrautés encrastcholus). 


are all of diminutive size, and, with excep- 
tion of the common anchov GE. encrasi- encrasi- 
cholus) and E. me nts of the th M 

species), inhabitants of the tropical seas of 
India and America. The common anchovy, 
so esteemed for its rich and peculiar flavour. 
ia not much larger than the middle finger. 
It is caught in vast numbers in the ery 
terranean, and pickled for ¢ jon. 
sauce, held in much esteem, is made “a. 
anchovies by pou unding them in water, sim- 
eye the mixture fora nee fy time, “Adding 
a ie cayenne straining the 
whole through a Lelvelsre. 


Anchovy-pear (an-ché'vi- A fruit 
of Jamaica, —5 b yor of the 
genus Grias (G. canlifora) It is large, and 


contains generally a single seed protected 
—— stony covering. It is pickled tad esten 


Anchry, ang’ ) a, 


ang-kii‘sa), n. [Gr. angchowsa, al- 
us of plants, nat. order Bora- 
te of the temperate Dario the earth, 
an e ra of the 
either on the ——e of tro} 
Sen pinaster Deaton aompertions 
mon etor oss) an 
are inhabitants of tain. ‘The Anchusa 
tinctoria of some botanists is the same aa 
ET. 


In Aer. same as 


It is resinous, and emits violet vapours 





a a to th * — — Anchoret, Anchorite (ang’k0-re “a Psy, — » 
ove up e ace of water, — *. common, but 
Ploating @ an apparatus variously __ rit), anachoreta ; Gr. — 22* ho eae (which see). 
eonetrasted, for being sunk below the swell | ana, back, and chéred, to make room for, jean oe Pp. Same as An- 
of the sea, where is no anchorage, | retire, from chdros, a place.) A hermit; a | kylosed. 

Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tübe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; i, Se. abume; ¥, Sc. fey. 


ANCHYLOSIS 





Anchylosis (ang-ki-li‘sis), m Same as An- 
Anchylotic (ang-ki-lot‘ik), a. Same as An- 


Anciency t (in’shen-si), n. Antiquity. 
Ancient (an’shent), a. (Fr —2* Pr. an- 


cian, LL. antianus, from L. ante, before . 


See ANTE.) 1. That happened or existed in 
former times, usually at a great distance of 
time; associated with, or bearing marks of, 
antiquity; of long standing: old: as o 
to modern; as, ancient authors; ancient re- 
cords, —2 Having lasted from a remote 
period; having been of long duration; of 
8 as, an aneient city; an ancient 
orest: generally, but not always, applied to 
t 
And hence arises auecieet men's report, 
That days are tedious, and that years ** * 
ru * 


3 Past; former. 
If L longer stay, 


We shall begin our ancieut bickerings. Sad, 

-- Ancient, Old, Antique, Antiquated, Ob- 
anlete. Aneient and old are generally a 
plied only to things subject to decay. e 

do not aay the o/d or ancient aun, 

angels, nor an old river or mountain. O 
refers to the duration of the thing itself; 

ancient, to the period with which it is aseo- 

ciated. An dress, custom, &c., is one 
which has lasted a long time, and which 

still exists; an ancient dress, custom, &c., 

is one which valled in former ages, and 
in idea is 1 associated with them, but 

which may or may not now exist. An old- 

looking man is one a 

years; an o@ncient-looking man, one whose 

quaint 222 is suggestive of bygone 

Ages. ¢ may apply, therefore, elther ad- 

jective to an object still existing, aa we 

may regard its age or its associations. Thus 
we may say an ofd picture, statue, author 

(regarding the last as living in his works), 

or an aueient picture, &c. When the ob- 

ject no longer exists we more Degen mse 
ancient; as, the ancient republics of Greece 
and Rome. Ancient is opposed to modern; 

old, to young, new, fresh. Antique is a 
lied tostyleorfashion. An ancient temple 

one built by the ancients; au antique 
temple is one built in the style of the an- 
cients. Anti is old, opposed to what 
is im fashion or established by custom; ob- 
aolete, out of use, opposed to what is cur- 
rent, as que statutes, &e.— Syn. Old, 
ne, antique, anthquated, old- 

ihioned, obsolete. 

Ancient (4n'shent), n. (See the adjective.) 
1. One who lived in former ages; a person 
living at an early of the world’s his- 
tory: generally used in the plural, and as 
op to moderns,—2 A very old man; 
and hence an elder or person of influence; a 


governor or ruler, political or ecclesiastical. 
The Lord will ester Into judgment with the ax- 


tents of his people. Is. iil, 14. 
3 A senior. ‘In Christianity they were 
hia ancients." Hooker,—4 In the Inns of 
Court and Chancery, one baying a certain 
standing or seniority; thus in Gray's Inn 
the society consista of benchers, ancients, 
barristers, and studenta under the bar, the 
ancients being of the olklest barristers. 
Wharton, — Ancient of days, the Almighty 
in reference to his existence from eternity. 
I bebeid till the thrones were cast down, and the 
ft wetend of days did at, whove garment was white as 
snow, Dan. vii. > 
—Couneil of ancients, in French hist. one of 
the two assemblies poet ris the legisla- 
tive body in 1795. It consiated of 260 mem- 
bers, each of whom was at least forty years 
of age It was put an end to by the re- 
volution of 18th Brumaire (8th Nov, 1790). 
Ancient! (an’shent), n. — from 
ensign (which see)} 1. A flag, ner, or 
stan ; an ensign, especially the flag or 
streamer of a shi ‘More dishonourable 
, than an old faced — is, patched 
up) ancient.” Shak. —2 The bearer of a 
flag: a standard-bearer; an ensign.. 
This bs Uchello's amcirt, as I take ft, Stak, 


A (an’shent-H), ade. In old times; 
in times long since pas ; as, Rome waa an- 
ciently more populous than at present. 

The colewort is not an enemy, though that were 
euectently recetred, to the vine only; but it is an 
enemy to any otber plant. it, 

Ancientness (in'shent-nes), ». The state 
of being ancient; antiquity; existence from 
old times. na, 

Ancientry (an’shent-rl), ». 1. Dignity of 
birth: the honour of ancient lineage. ‘ His 
father being a gentleman of more ancientry 


rently advanced in | 
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than estate." Puller.—2. Character or imi- 
tation of antiquity; something belonging to 
ancient times. 


_ They (the last lines) contain not one word of an- 
cientry. West, 


Ancienty t (jin’shent-f), m. Age; antiquity: 
anclentness; seniority. ‘Of aucienty above 


a thousand a * Dr. Martin. 
Anolle (an-sile), » [L.] Among the ancient 
Romana, the sacred shield of Mars, sald 


to have fallen from heaven, or one of the | 


ahields — —— of — 

Ancillary (an’‘sil-la-ri), a, [L. ancillaria, 
from ancila, a maid-servant.] Subservient, 
as a maid-servant; alding; auxiliary; aub- 
ordinate. 

The convocation of York seams to have been 
always considered as inferior, and even ancilary, 
to the greater province. Hailam, 

Ancille,t n. (L. ancifla, a maid-servant.) A 
maid-servant. Chaucer. 

Ancipital, Ancipitous (an-sip’tt-al, an-alp’- 
it-us), a. [L. anceps, ancipitis, two-headed, 
ambiguous—an for am, on both sides, and 
caput, the head.] Doubtful or double; am- 
biguous; double-faced or double-formed. — 
Ancipitous stem, in bot. a two-edged stem, 
compressed and formin 
edges Like the stem of the iris. 

(ang’kl), » Same as Ankle. 

Ancome (an’kum), mn. (A. Sax. an-cuman, to 
come on or in; comp. Sc. income.) A small 
ulcerous swelling arising suddenly. 

Ancon (an’kon), n. pL Ancones (an-ké'néz), 
{L. ancon, Gr. angkén, the elbow.) 1. In 
anat, the olecranon; the upper end of the 
ulna or élbow.—2 A ing-cup 
or horn.—3. In arch, a console, cantilever, 
corbel, or other atone projection contrived 
for supporting cornices or other structural 
parts of a building. The ———— ent 
upon the key-stones of arches to support 
busta or other ornaments are ancones. 

Ancoon (an’kon), The name of a celebrated 
breed of sheep in Massachusetts, with short 
crooked legs and long back like a turnapit, 
and henee unable to leap fences. ey 
originated in 1701 from a ram of this shape 
expressly selected to found a breed free 
from this vicious propensity so annoying to 
— farmers. Called also the Otter 

reed, 

Anconal (an-ké‘nal), a. Pertaining to the 
ancon or elbow. 

Anconeus (an-ké-né‘us), a. A name given 
to any of the muscles attached to the ancon 
or olecranon. 

Anconoid (an‘kon-oid), a. (Gr. angkén, the 
elbow, and eidos, likeness.) Elbow -like: 
applied to a process of the forearm. 

Ancony (an’ké-ni), n. [Probably from Gr. 
angkdén, the elbow, from ita resemblance to 
the arm.) In iron-work, a piece of half- 
wrought fron in the shape of a bar in the 
middle, but rude and unw t at the 
ends, A piece of cast-iron is melted off and 
hammered at a forge into a mass of 2 feet 

uare, which is called a bloom; 
then carried to a finery, and worked into 
an ancony. 


Ancylotome (an-ail’é-t6m), x. [Gr. anghylé, 
a bend, and temnd, to cut.) In sry. a 
crooked knife or bistoury; also, a knife for 
dividing the frenum lingum in tongue-tied 
persons, as well as other adhesions and con- 
tractions. 


long and 


And (and), conj. [A. Sax. and, ond, O R and, | 


ant, an, D. en, ende, G. und, O.H.G. anti, 
all signifying and; Icel. enda, and yet, and 
if, en, but. This word is prohably really 
the same as that treated in next article.) 
A 
and expressing relations of connec- 
tion or addition. In Scripture especially 
it often opens a narrative, where the con- 
nection with anything going before is not 
obvious; thus, ‘And the Lord called unto 
Moses,’ Num. {. 1; Ex, xxiv, 1. 
sometimes used as a particle introduc- 
ing interrogative and other clauses, ex- 
pressive of surprise, or surprise conjoined 
with incredulity, joy, indignation; as, And 
shall I see him Ao Oe And you dare thus 
address me! It is alao found used by a 
Latiniam for both; aa, ‘thrones and civil 
and divine.” Sylrester, Du Bartas. By the 
figure hendiadys it is made to connect two 
notions of which the one ts modificatory of 
the other, both together forming a —5 
idea; aa, with dances and delight ~delight- 
ful dances: * The tedlousness and provess of 
my travel’ (=tedious process); ‘Thy fair 
and outw: 
Shak. In old popular songs it is sometimes 


cle a words and sentences, | 
the 


character’ (=outwardly fair). | 





two opposite thin - 








It is also | 


ANDIRON 
& mere redundant expletive; ‘when that I 
was and a tiny little boy.’ Shak. [In and 


if, and is the word treated in next article. } 

Audt (and), conj. {This word may be the 
same as and the connecting conjunction, 
only used with a different meaning, or an, 
and, if, may be a distinct word, in which 
case an is the J form; comp, A. Sax, 
ono, if, Goth an, L. an, interrogative . 
ticles.) If. ‘And T suffer this, may 

. Bean. & Fl [In older weitere Ht 
was frequently used redundantly before i. 
* But and t servant say.’ Luke xil 45.] 

Anda (an' ) 2 A genus of plants, nat. 
order Euphorbiaces, the only known species 
5** 4. —S is, isa — tree 

arge yellow flowers, and an lar 
fruit about the size of an orange, containing 
two rounded seeds like small chestnots. 
The seeds = a fine drying ofl, and are 
strongly cathartic, and the green outer por- 
tion or rind of the shell is astringent, and 
used in diarrhea. 

Andabatismt (an‘da-ba-tizm), n. [L. anda- 
——— who fought blindfolded. } 
Un nty; ambiguity; doubt. Shelford. 

Andalusite (an-da-lfi’sit), n. A pellucid 
mineral of the et family, of a gray, 
green, bluish, or rose-red colour; some- 
times found crystallized in imperfect four- 
sided prisms, nearly or quite rhombic; con- 
sisting of anhydrous silicate of alumina with 
fron peroxide. Its hardness ja nearly equal 
to that of corundum. It has its name from 
Andalusia in Spain, where it was first dis- 
covered, 

Andante (an-diin’ta), a. [It. anddnte, walk- 
ing moderately, from andare, to go,] In 
music, moving with a moderate, even, 
graceful, onward progression. 

Andante (an-diin'ta), ». In music, a move- 
ment or piece com in andante time; 
—8 the andante in Beethoven's fifth sym- 
phony. 

Andantino (an-dan-té‘no), a. IIt.] In music, 
— to & movement quicker than an- 

nite, 

Andaquice-wax (an-da-ki'‘is-waks), n. The 
wax of a bee found near the Orinoco and 


i —— South America, 
Andesin an‘déz-In), n. A mineral resem- 


bling fel in external appearance, but 
differing from it — composition. 


It contains 60 per cent, silica, 25 alumina, 
7 soda, 6 lime, 1 a It 
was originally obtained from the Andea, but 
has since been found in the Voages and 
other localities. 

Andesite (an‘déz-it), mn A name given by 
Gustavus to a trachytic rock of the 
Andes, — andesin, glassy felspar 
(orthoclase), and hornblende, disseminated 
through a dark-coloured base. 

Andira (an-di‘ra), ». (Brazilian name of 
the cabbage-tree.] A genus of trees, nat. 
order uminosm, with very f plum -like 

The wood Is well fitted for building. 
One 5 is the A. inermis, or cabbage- 
tree, the bark of which fs narcotic, and is 
used as an anthelminthic in medicine under 
the name of Wi 
South America, 


(an-dé’ ra+ ‘ky) % In 
the popular name of the 
vampyre-bat (F am * rum 
Andiron (and'l-érn), n. [Probabl 
iron—wend, to turn, and iron. 


or wend- 
edgwood 





Ancient Andirons, from Cobham, Kent. 


adduces in favour of thia etym 


ology the 
FL wendijser, the iron on which the spit 





ch, dain: th, Sc. loch; g,g0; J, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 7TH, then; th, Ain; w,wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ker. 


ANDRA 





turns. Others hand-iron, end-iron.] 
A horizontal iron bar raised on short legs, 
with an up standard at one end, used 


spit; others were richly ornamented wi 
copper and silver work. 
{Thad fi hem) —— C 
forgot them) were two ig Cw 
Of silver, each foot 7 
wer, —_ =e standing, ie ; 


Called also Fire-dog and Hnd-iron. 
32 ura n. A North African species 


(an-dra-nat'o-mi), n. (Gr. 
anér, andros, a man, and anatomé, dissec- 
tion.] The dissection of ahuman body, espe- 
cially of a male; *2* 

(an-iri’é-a"s6-8), mpl. [After 
J. Andrew, a German botanist.] A nat. order, 
or, to some, a distinct tribe of 
mosses, They do not, however, differ easen- 
tially from the true mosses, being distin- 
mainly by the longitudinal splitting 

of the valves at maturity, The ts 


family of soli bees in which the tongue 
is short and the c The female 
forms burrows in san jon- 


females. 
Andreolite (an’dre-o-lit), nm. A mineral, 
harmotome or cross-stone. See CROSS-STONE. 
Andrecium (an-dré’si-um), n (Gr. anér, 
andros, a man, a male, and oikos, a house.] 
In bot. the male system of a flower; the 
assemblage of the stamens. 

Androgynous (an-droj‘in-al, 
us), a. (Gr. androgynos—common 
— and —— andros,a man, 

gyné, woman.] 1. ving two sexes; 
being male and female; hermaphroditical. 
(*) In bot. having male and female flowers 
the same inflorescence, as in some species 

of Carex. (5) In zool. applied to animals 
with both sexes in the same individual, as 
the snail. —2 Having or of the 


‘The truth le, a great mind eve 


wide, 
Androgynelly an-droj‘in-al-li), ade. With 
the of bo Browne. 


Androgynet dro-fir ae (Fr., from @ 

(an- n’), 1. ., from Gr. 

anér, andros, a man, and gyné, a woman.) 
hermaphrodite. 


Plato . , . tells a story how that at first there were 
three kinds of men, that is, female, and a third 
mixt species of the other two, for that reason, 
androgynes. Chiimenad. 

What shall I say of these vile and stinking andre. 
gyner, that is to say, these their 
curled locks, their 


Androides (an'droid, an-droi’déz), 
n. [Gr. anér, andros, a man, and ‘a8, 
form.] A machine in the human form, 
which, by certain springs, imitates some of 
the natural motions of a living man. 
eer — 
daughter of Cepheus king of lopla, and 
wife of Perseus; after death placed as a 
constellation in the heavens.) 1. A northern 
constellation, behind Pegasus, Cassiopeia, 
and Perseus, supposed to re t the 
of a woman chained. ¢ stars in 
constellation in Flamsteed’s catalogue 
are eighty-four.—2. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Ericacew. The jes are hardy 
shrubs or trees, natives of Europe, Asia, and 
North America. A. ‘olia is found in 


= bogs in Britain; it is an acrid narcotic, | 
urtful to 


sheep. Narcotic properties have 


also been observed in several foreign species. — 


A, floribunda is an evergreen ornamental 

shrub cultivated in gardens. 

Andron fen‘Gréa), n. = andrén, from 

anér, a a man.] In Greek antiq., the 

apartment in a dwelling-house approp ted 
u 


to males. It was | 
house. 





lower part of the | in anecdotes. 
— 
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Andropetalous (ſan⸗drõ pet al·ua)) a. Iur 
anér, audros, a man, rt pkg a petal.) 
In bot. an epithet applied to double flowers 
——— by the conversion of the stamens 
to petals, as in the en ranunculus, 

a-ji) n (Gr. anér, 
phago, to eat.) Man- 


Androphagoas (sn raps) @ Pertain- 
ing or addicted to cannibalism. 
(an‘dro-fér), nm. (Gr. anér, 


andros, aman, and , to bear.) 1. In bot. 
astalk su ¢ stamens, often formed 
b a union of the fllamenta —2 In zool. 
e medusiform zodid in which the male 
fo fore tose the Ercopaere, or Guat bearing 
‘orm ore, or 
— bay sar oa (G - 
Andropogon (an n. r. anér, 
the beard.) A 


natives of 
warm countries. A lemon-ascented fragrant 
oil is yielded by A. Schananthus, the aweet- 
scented ginger or lemon-grass of Malabar 
and our conservatories, <A, muricatus, the 
Indian khus, is used to make covers for 


(an‘dré-sfingks), n. (Gr. anér, 
andros, aman, and sphingx, a sphinx} In 





Egyptian Androsphinx. 
oe . a sphinx with a human head, as 


from one with the head of a 
dnaronpere (ax'crbapie), — 

an‘dré-spér), n. Tr. 5 
andros, a man, and , seed.) Ip bot, a 














1, Anelace (time of Edward at 2, Anclace (tise 
of Heary VII. 


Anele t (a-nél’), v.¢. pret. & pp. aneled; ppr. 
anelé ‘ — hae seca, hae i 
om, and ele, cel, oil.) To administer ex 
unction to, 


He was housled and aneled, and had all that a 
Christian man ought to have. Morte d Arthur, 
Anelectric (an-é-lek’trik), a. (Gr. an, priv., 
and E. eleetric (which see)] Ha no 

electric : -electric, 


anemos, and graphé, to write, to 
describe.) An instrument for measuring and 
recording the force and direction of the wind 
(an-e-mog'ra-fi), n. [See 
ANEMOGRAPH,] A —— of the winds 
(an-e-mol’o-ji), n. [Gr. anemos, 
wind, an 5 ] The doctrine of 
or a treatise on winds. 
Anemometer (an-e-mom’et-ér),m [Gr 
anemos, wind, and metron, a measure.] An 
instrument or machine for measuring the 
force and velocity of the wind. There are 
various of anemometers, as Lind’s, 


recent modifications, has produced an instru- 
ment capable of registering the direction and 
velocity of the wind with greater precision 
than any of its predecessors, The — 
shows Robinson's anemometer in its simplest 
form. Four hemispherical hollow cups Aa 
are extended upon strong metal arms, with 
their concave surfaces facing the same way, 
upon a vertical axis B, which has at its lower 
extremity an endless screw pb. The axis is 





spore of some algw, from which proceed a ed and su atc. The end- 
Karge maser of connll hodies Roving mete less screw is placed in gear with a train of 
n 
(an-drot’o-mi), nm [Gr. anér, 
andros, a man, and tomé,a cutting.) Dis- 
section of the human body, as distingul 
from zootomy. 

Androus (an‘drus), a, (Gr. anér, andros, a 
man.} In bot. ucing stamens only, 
without plstils; inate; male, 

Aneal t (a-nél’), .¢. Same as Anele, — 

Anear (a-nér’), adv. or prep. Near. "4 , 39 4 

Dark-browed sophist, come not anmear, Tennyson. — — — 
|. $0 that at 
lauony anaar us wage corrtty ken, Robinson's Avemometer. 
4, or, 

—— (an‘'ek-d n. 1, Anecdotes | wheel-work; and the indication is given by 
collectively; matter of nature of anec- | aband which moves rounda or, in some 
dotes. [Rare.] instruments, by several bands moving round 

All history, therefore, being built partly, and some | different dials like those of a gas- . 
of it er, Upon anccetege, must be a tissue of fare moenw 20. na. The pro- 
Kes. De Quincey. cess of determining the pressure or force 
2 (With a punning allusion todotage.) The | the wind by means of an anemometer. 


later part of one’s life, when he is sw 
foun — and fond of telling —— 
Anecdotal (an’ek-dét-al), a. Pertaining to 
or consisting of anecdotes. ‘Conversation, 


poly ein ity ary 
or detached incident or fact of an interesting 
nature; a bi hical incident; a single pas- 
sage of private life. —Anecdote, Story. 
— —— te on = 
arousing ent, gen a val 
nature, and is always reported as true. A 
story may be true or fictitious, and generally 
has reference to a series of incidents so 
and related as to be entertaining. 


(an-ek-dot'ik, an- 
ponte cag a. Pertaining to anecdotes; 
—— or of the nature of anecdotes ; 
anecdotal. ‘ Aneedotical traditions, whose 


authority is unknown." Bol. 


‘e. 
(an’ek-dét-ist), n. One who deals 


Anilace (an‘e-liis, an'lAs),». [Pos- 


3 


| 


Anemone (a-nem‘o-ne), n. (Gr. anemdédné, 
the wind-flower, from anemos, the wind: so 
named from being easily stripped of its 
(oo 





—2 


Vine-leaved Anemone (4. witiferia). 


petals by the wind.] Wind-flower, a genus 
of planta, nat. order Ranunculacem. 

species occur in Britain. The wood ane- 
mone (A. nemorosa) is the only one truly 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


nite, not, mive; tiibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; 


Ui, 8c. abune; 9%, Sc. fey. 


ANEMONIC 





native; it has white flowers, sometimes 
tinged with purple on the ontside. A. ran- 
unculoides, a common ee e na- 
turalized in a few places in tain, has 
bright yellow flowers, but is otherwise like 
the wood anemone. A. apennina, a native 
of southern Burepe. also naturalized in a 
few British localities, has the flowers bright 
blue on the inside of the sepals, which are 
narrow and more numerous than in the 
other two; the root-stalk is also shorter and 


thicker. Some species are cultivated in 
gardena for their elegant double flowers, 4. 
vitifolia, vine-leaved anemone, a native of 


Nepal, with its charming foliage and the 
freshness of its large pure white flower, is 
one of the loveliest of all our garden planta. 
nemone, See ACTINIA. 
(an-e-mon‘ik), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to anemone; obtained from anemonin; 
as, anemonic acid, an acid obtained by the 
action of tipon anemonin. 

Anemo: onine (a-nem’‘o-nin), n 
A crystalline substance extracted from 
some species of anemone. 

(anem’o-ni) n, Same as Ane- 


ORE, 

AN (an-e-mof'il-us),a. [Gr. ane- 
rie, wind, and philed, to love.) Lat. 
loving the wind; specifically, in bot. denom- 
inative of flowers whose pollen is conveyed 
from the anther to the st by the 
agency of the wind: contradistingnished 
from entomephilous (which see) Sache. 

(a-nem'o-skép),n. (Gr, anemas, 
wind, and stoped, 
which shows the direction of the wind; a 
weathercock ; a wind-vane; especially, a 
contrivance for conveying the indications of 
the vane to a dial in a chamber on the 


ground 
Anemosis (an-é-mé‘sis),n. (Gr. anemos, the 
wind} In bot the condition of being wind- 


shaken: an occasional condition of the tim- 

her of exogenous trees, in which the annual 

—*— ——— on — eae 

it is su y action of atrong gales. 

M wg tl whether the conii- 

tion isdae to wind, and believe that it should 

be referred rather to frost or lightning. 

An-end —577 a. [An, on, and end.) 
1. On end; in an upright position. ‘Make 

. . each particular hair to stand an-end." 

Shak. (Hardly used now except as a nauti- 

eal term.)--2.¢ Lastly. 

Anenst (a-nenst’), prep. (OLE. and Se.) Same 
as Anent. ‘And right anenst him a dog 
enarling.” B. Jonson. 

Anent (a-nent), ere. {Also written anen- 
tis, anenst, in O.E. anence, anendes, anent, 

anen, from A, Sax. on = emn; that Is, 

on even, Comp. G. an a (lit. on even), 
neben, nebent, by the side of. The termina- 
tion is similar to that in against, amongst.) 

1. Opposite; over against; as, he lives anent 

the town-house. [Provincial English and 

Scotch. }—2 About; respecting. (Old English 

and Scotch.) 

_ 1 camnet bot pass you my } ent aan? those 
six considerations which you offered to invalidate 
thoee authorities that | so much reverence, 

Ming Chertes I, 
Anent is a Scotch word which has been made 
English by the Scotch novels. Siyron, 


Anentera (an-en'tér-a), n pl. [See ANEX- 
TEROUS.} obsolete name for the Infu- 
soria, from a belief that ~_ had several 
stomachs round the mouth but no Intes- 
tines. 


Anenterons (an-en'tér-us), a. (Gr. an, priv., 
and enters, bowels, from enfos, within.) 
Destitute of intestines; having no alimen- 
tary canal. 

Sach species have no intestines, no anus, and an 
sald to be awenferous, Owen, 


Aneroid (an’é-roid), n. Same as Android 

(which see). 

Aneroid (an’é-roid), a. [Gr. @, priv., néros, 
moisture, and cidos, form; from containing 
no mercury or other fluid.) Dispensing 
with fluid, as with quicksilver, -—-A neroid ba- 
rometer, = —— ae —— * 
pressure o e atmosphere, t vention 
of M. Vidi of Paris, for whom a patent 
waa obtained in England by M. Fontaine- 
Moreau in 1844. It answers the purpose of 
the ordinary mercurial barometer, but less 
perfectly. It is, however, very handy and 
pertable. The engraving re mts the 
latest improved mechanism of an aneroid. 
The outer casing and face of the instru- 
mient are removed, but the index-hand is 
left attached to the arbor F. A ia the cor- 
rugated vacuum bex, which has been ex- 








to view.) A contrivance | 
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hansted of air through the tube J. 
— apring resting in gu ne fixed 
m the base-plate, and attached to a socket 
behind ¥. A lever C, joined to the edge 





Bis a 





Ancroid Barometer. 


of the ete B, is connected by the bent 
lever at D with the chain &, the other end 
of which is coiled round the arbor FP. As 
the box a is compressed by the weight of 
the atmosphere increasing, the spring B is 
tightened, the lever c depressed, and the 
chain E uncoiled from PF, which is thereby 
tarned so that the hand # moves to the 
right. In the meanwhile the splral spring G, 
coiled F, is compressed. When, 
therefore, the pressure decreases, A and B 
relax by virtue of their elasticity; EB slack- 


ens, @ unwinds, turning F, which carries 
the index-hand H to the left. 
Once. [Seotch.] 


Anes (iinz, also yins), adv. 
Anes-errand (anz-er'rand),ade. Of set pur- 
pose; as, or on, a sole errand; entirely on 


—— {Scotch. ] 

esthesia (an-es-thé’si-a), n. Same as 
Anesthesia, ; 

Anesthetic (an-es-thet’ik), a. Same as An- 
crsthe tic. 

Anethum (s-né‘thnum), ». —* ana, and 
aithé, to burn.] <A genus of planta, nat. 
order Umbelliferm A. graveolens is the 
common dill. See DILt,. 

Aneuch (a-ni¢th’), a. adv. orn, Enough. 
(Seotch. } 

Aneurism(an‘i-rizm),n. (Gr. aneuryema,an- 
ecurysmos, a widening—ana, up, and ewrya, 
wide.) In med. the swelling of an artery, or 
the dilatation and expansion of some part of 
an artery. Aneurisms arise partly from the 
too violent motion of the blood, partly from 
excessive debility of the membranes of the 
artery, which is sometimes constitutional. 
They are therefore more frequent in the 

t branches of the arteries; in 

, In the vicinity of the heart, in 

of the aorta, and in the extremities, for in- 

stance, in the ham and at the ribs, where 

the arteries are & to = injuries 

by stretching, violent bodily exertions, 
thrusts, falls, and contusions. 

Aneurismal (an-t-riz'mal), a. Pertaining 
to an aneurism; as, an aneurismal tumour. 
Anew (a-nii}, adv. [Prefix a, of or on, and 
new.) Over again; in anew form; afresh; 
as, to arm anew; to create anew. 

(an-frak’th-ds), a. [See AN- 
FPRACTUOUS.] In bot. twisted or sinuous, as 
the anther of a cucumber. 


Anfractuosity (an-frak’ti-os"l-tf, n 1. A 
state of being anfractuous or full of wind- 


ings and turn ‘The anfractuosities of 
his intellect and temper.’ Macaulay.—2 In 
anat. a sinuous depression like the depres- 
sions separating the convolutions of the 


brain. 

(an-frak’ta-us), a. [L, anfrae- 
tes, broken or bent round—an for amb, 
round, and frango, fractum, to break.) 
Winding; fall of windings and turnings; 


sinnous, ‘The anfractucus passages of the 
brain.’ Smith. A 
Anfract (an-frak’ ti-us-nes), n. 


UOUSTLOSS 
The state of being anfractuous. 
Anfracture t (an-frak-tir), n. A mazy wind- 


ing. Bailey. 

Angariation} (an-gi’ri-a"shon), n. [L.L. an- 
gariatio, business, from Gr. anggareia, the 
service of the — a mounted courier 

t 


in Persia for carry he royal despatches, 
A = of Persian o .) Effort; exertion; 
toil. 


The earth ytelds us fruit... . not without much 
cout and angariation, requiring both our labour and 
patience. Bp. Hall, 

Angel (An‘jel), n. [L. angelus, Gr. anggelos, 
a messenger, from anggelld, to tell ur an- 
nounce,] 1. A messenger. 


The dear good angel of the spring. 
The nightingale. &. Fonson, 


2 A spiritual being employed by God in 





ANGELICA 


haman affnirs: usually applied to a good 
spirit, but sometimes to an evil spirit. 
Angels are bright still, though the —— * 


ae, 
They had a ki them, which is th ef 
ofthe bottomless pl. Rev. tx. the 
RA Rereem, generally a woman, of adorable 
qualities. 


Sir, as 1 have a soul, she is an ange/. Shak, 


4A gold coin, formerly current in England, 
varying in value from 6«. Sd. to 10%, so 
called from its bearing on ita obverse a 
figure of the archangel Michael plercing a 





Angel of Queen Elizabeth. 


d n. It continued to be coined down 
to the time of the Commonwealth. 

Cousin, away for England ; haste before, and, ere 
our coming, see thou shake the bags of hoarding ab- 
bots; agelr imprisoned set thou at liberty, 4. 

(an’jel), a. Resembling anges: an- 
gelic, * Hye Shak. Pa 
Angelage ain'jel-Aj), n, Existence or atate 

of e Beau. & FL 


equal to half 
GELOT.—2, A litle or young angel, [Rare] 
And with the noise of those subdued soundings 
the enyelet sprang forth, futtering its rudiments of 
Pinions. Latmé, 
-fish (Au'}el-fieh), mn. A plagiostomous 
, Squatina angelus, nearly allied to the 
sharks, very ugly and 
voracious, preying on 
other fish. It is from 
6 to 8 feet long, with 
a large head, teeth 
broad at the base, but 
slender and sharp 
above, disposed in five 
rows all aronnd the 
jaws. The fish takes 
ts name from its pec- 
toral fins, which are 
very , extenid- 
ing horizontally like 
wings when spread. 
This fish connects the 
genus of rays with that 
of sharks, partaking of 
the charactersof both; 
but it differs from both 
in this, that ite mouth 
is placed at the ex- 
tremity of the head. 
It is common on the 
south coasts of Britain, and is also called 
Monk-jfish and Fiddle-fish. 
+ (An‘jel-géld), n. 1. Gold used 
angela, of a finer quality than 
th the 





Angelfish (Sgnatina 


anges). 


for coinliy 
crown-gold,—-2 Gold coin stamped 
figure of an angel. 

Having angel-gold, strong on white ribbon, on his 
arm. Fudlier, 


Angelic, (an-jel'ik, an-jel‘ik-al), 
a. Resembling or belonging to, or partak- 
ing of, or suitable to, the nature and dignity 
of angels, 

Here, happy creature, fair angedic Eve. 
Cuhers mare wild, 

Retreated in a silent valley, sing: 

With notes anye/fer! to many abarp, Af iiton, 

Angelica (an-jel'ik-a), ». [From the sup- 
posed angelic virtues essedl by some uf 
the species, for not only were they believed 
to be a remedy against poison, the plague, 
all kinds of infection, and malaria, but they 
were believed to be invaluable against witch. 
craft and — ——— 1 A genus of 
umbelliferous plants found in the northern 
tem te regions and in New Zealand. One 
species, A. syleestriz, common in Britain, 

waa formerly greatly prized for its supposed 

virtues, Ita powde seeds are used in 
some parts of Burepe to kill lice, and its 
roots and seeds are used in preparing gin 
and bittera —2 The garden name for Arch- 
angelioa officinalis, a native of the banks of 
rivers and wet ditches in the northern parts 
of Europe, and found naturalized in similar 


Alilt n 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,g0; J. job; h, Fr. ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


ANGELICALLY 





situations in England. Tt has a large fleshy 
tie root, and a strong- furrowed 
stem as high asa man, It is cul- 
tivated on the Continent for the sake of its 
agreeable aromatic odour and carminative 
ce dane blanched a — 

‘orm a very agreeable sw 
tonic and stomachic quali- 
——— —— former! — 

diseases, as diuretics and sud 
— 


Anqeiieally (2. 1'ik-al- = adv. In an an- 
gelic manner; * an 
Angelicalness ( 


— n, The 
quality of being ——— the nature or 
acter of an angel; excellence more than hu- 


man. 

Angelica - an-jel’ik-a-tré), . The 
Amerlenn name of ria spina nat. order 
Arallacem (which see), a pric’ small, 
simple-stemmed tree, 8 to 12 feet igh, the 
beetles of which are used in an infusion of 
wine or spirits for relieving rheumatic pains 
and violent colic. 


Angslicies (as. -jel'i-siz), vt, To make an- 
c or like an 
Angelity (amet), ,0.t, To make like an 


— . Yefined and angeli- 
Farringdon. 
(in'‘jel-it), n. [So called from An- 
tem in Alex where the first meet- 
were held.) Eecles. one of a sect of 
tics near the close of the fifth century, 
who held the persons of the Trinity not to 
be the same, nor to exist by their own na- 
ture, but each to be a God, why oy ol ge 
ticipating of a deity common to th 
(an‘jel-iz), vt. To make an angel 
of; to raise to the state of an angel. 


David alone, whom with heav'n's love ‘d, 
To praise thee there, thow now hast om = 


Anerioloey be e1-o¥o-f). m. ‘Lange os and 


scourse on ——— or the 
crciriee tinge bean (Rare. } 


The same 
sent; the same 
n, [ Angel, 


Jen atl to dopeat Ths inane 
r. appear, @ manifesta- 
—— oe nee Ge ener Sa Oe eaten 


char- 


cotamanded the general con- 
 demenclogy. Afilman, 


— Goa toda to commune more in Thema a man, 
his messenger appears and speaks 8 hi 
satives of of such angelophanses poe 


Pref. wk &, "Somith, 
— 


an‘jel-ot),n. [Fr., from LL an- 
m. of L. angelus, an angel} 1, An 1. An 
— English coin, of the 
1, struck at Paris while under F 
= * of E : 80 — aw ood I 
of an porting e esoute! = 
arms of England and France.—2. A 
pod rich sort one cheese made in N a 
so called because it ay gm tar 
of the coin, probably to indicate its —— — 
%. An instrument of music somewhat resem- 
bling a lute. 
-shot (an’‘jel-shot), n. lg 
angel, —8 n-shot. The tor mene Se 
ob robably a grimly humorous modification of 
t of heavenly messenger.) Chain-shot 
(which see under CHATS). 
us(an‘jel-as),n, Inthe Rom, Cath, Ch, 
wae a solemn devotion in memory of the in- 
carnation, — mainly of versicles and 


— the salutation three times 
peated, and a —— 80 named from the 
werd aa ah which it commences, * Angeltes 


Domini’ (Angel of the a (b) The bell 

tolled in the morning, at noon, and in 
* to indicate to the faithful the time 

angelus is to be recited. 
Angel. watert * ——* A mixture 
flower, and m: le water, 
—— and am , used asa perfume and 
cosmetic in the seventeenth century. 
a met the prettiest creature in New Spring Garden, 
. Angel-water was the worst scent meas * 
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2+ Grief; sorrow; trouble. [Old English.) 
a 8. A violent passion or emotion of the mind, 


slo —* real or supposed injury to one's 
Py mathe Doses oy to somes, a wancient Hesred, 


at An individual cst 
of anger, asa threat: in this sense it may 
be used in the plural. 
Wists whens, ones, aad terrors, and sometimes 
—— he he often heard. 4p, Usher, 
Wrath. Anger is a sudden, —— 


‘tea of —— arising from in. 
real or supposed, done to ourselves or 
It is not n accompanied by any 


outward manifestation. Wrath isa 
feeling of this nature, and is —— 


by external s and a desire to take ven- 
geance. Wra 3 implies a —— 
of the uences to ves and others 


4 what =— —— —— its influence. — 
YN. Resentment, wra' jon, 
ire, gall, choler, "Tndination, dig : —— 

on, gTu 
Anger (ang’gér ce 1. To make painful; to 
cause to smart; to inflame; as, to anger an 
uleer. Bacon.—2 To excite to anger; to 
rouse resentment in. 

and 

— 


grx. To irritate, . enrage, inflame, pone 
exasperate, rouse, inci 
Angerly (she‘gér-li, ade. In an angry man- 


ner; 

Then in madness and in bliss, 

If wy lips should dare to kiss 

Thy taper amorously, 
aren angeriy, Tennyson. 
5 ——— The state of 
‘Hail, innocent of angerness,’ 

— —5—— 

an-ji'na), n. mane choke. 
See ANGER. } J ed. any inflammatory 
affection of the throat or faces, Lote ge 
malignant sore croup, m &e. 
—Angina pectorix, a ed 
by an extremely acute constriction felt gen- — 
erally in the lower part of the sternum, and 
pea perny fp the whole side of the chest 
and into arm. dled a 


and rhe 
ex ve use of 
tobacco. * often proves fatal. Called also 


—* us), a. (Gr. 
vigeion, & case OF cal karpos, fruit.) | 
8 we. fe) =) having it whose seed-vessels 


a covering that does not | 
— a of themselves, as the filbert 
covered by its husk, or the acorn seated in 
its is cupule. (b) 0) Having the seeds or spores 


Sera hr lt | 
| 
| 





ls of the hu- 
Angiology (0 — n. {or —— a 


tise or discourse on — ————— the human 


— — phatica, &e. 
G acon nae, mont, 

sie r. @ 
—— bot, produc- 


ing one seed only ine pod 
Angiopteris (an-ji-op'tér-is), n [Gr. an- 


i, & Vessel, and pteriz, a fern.) A genus 
of ferns, nat. order Marattiacem, found in 
India, Ceylon, and the islands of the East 

lago, ——— mee 
in our hothouses. A. 


Angloscope (an‘ji-d-skép), n, [Gr. angeion, | 
a vessel, and ; , to view.) An instru- 
ment * examining the capillary vessels of 


i) 
§ 
i 


; 
: 


ie 
tel 


ig 


“SE 
FPIGE 


three letters, 
one of —— gens the vertex or an- 
jar point, and the other two at some 
1, the 





the mandir lh probe Boe gebe y mirage 
parts a . as 
fe the are Dk. acircle being always 


fern Arc and Creci&) thelr mag ————— dif- 
erent names, according to 


eir construction, their posi — *8 
5 branches of oi ng in ich they 
an 








acute angle is that which is less than a 
Anger (ang’gér), n. [From a widely-sp (an'jt-4-eptrm n. [Gr.angeion, | right angle, as EBC. An obtuse angle is 
ee eS — t- a vessel, sperma, seed.} In bot.a plant | that which is greater than a right . as 
a, hence annoyance, distress. ' which has ite seeds in ina -vessel, | EBD. Acute and obtuse es are both 
entered English ntly from the | In modern classification exogens are divided _ oblique, in — to right angles. 
Scandinavian; comp. Icel. angr, . %0r- | into those whose seeds are inclosed in a! A rectilineal enaie is that which is formed 
row, angra, to grieve, annoy, or ma € ADMTY; seed-veasel, and those with seeds produced l by two straight A curvilineal angle 
Dan. anger, sorrow, repentance; the same | and ripened without the produ of a | is formed by two curved lines, A mized 
root also appears in A. Sax. ange, vexation;  seed-vessel. The Soemer are anpiecperaes, | angle is formed by a straight line with 
Goth, aggeus, G. enge, narrow; L. ango, to and constitate the principal part of ¢ — | curved line. Adjacent or contiguous anglex 
squeeze, to trouble, angor, vexation, angus- cies; the latter are are such as have one leg common to both 
tus, narrow (whence anguish); Gr. angchd, aoe aun ea, both being equal to two 
to choke.} 1.t Pain or smart, as of a sore — — 8 tangles, Thus, in fig. 3, ABC and ABD, 
or swe | Apeo anatase —— e second order of or EBC and EBD, are ** Ex- 
— Sa. — —— — —— | terior or external angles, the anqien of any 
en eed ee seeds inclosed in an obvious seed-vessel, as __rectilineal wi it, made by pro- 
Siri Tempic. | im Digitalis, | ducing the sides; thus, if the sides 4B, Be, 

Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; note, not, mdve; tiibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; =, Se. abtme; =f, Se. fey. 


ANGLE 105 ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


caof the triangle a Bo (fig. 4) he produced | tical bar at the angles or meetings of the | of Scotland. The Angles formed the largest 
to the points yr pk, the e4 CBF, ACD, | faces of a polygonal or bow — —2 A bodyamong the Germanic settlersin Britain, 
UAE are called exterior a in opposition rolled bar of iron — * ges oOt and founded the three oms of East 
to the angles ABC, BCA, CAB, which are | iron safes, bridges, and ; or ay be | Anglia, Mercia, and N umbria, See 
called interior For , interior, | rivetted to the corners of iron-boilers, tanks, | ANGLO-SAXON. 


and alternate a , in reference to parallel &c,, to connect the side plates, Angiesite From Anglesea, 
lines, see EXTERIOR. INTERIOR, and ALTER- Angie-bead head (ange bed) n. ped n. In building, a tish pes f Sa o the — A sul- 
ertical See vertically upon the ex- ogg of lead occurring in prismatic crys- 

5. 











ELEVATION and INCLINATION.— Angles of 
See ee. —— —— of 





reserve them, and also to serve as a guide | Angle: tie (ang’gl-ti), n Same as Angle- 
by which to float the plaster. also (a). ——“ 


depreasion. 

incidence, re ———— 

INCIDENCE, PLECTION, REFRACTION. 
A m, in astron, See Post- 


— of positio 
TION. —~A of contact, the le which a 
circle or other curve makes with a engent 
at the point of contact. This term has 

is supposed fnthematicn and en 

com 

amen smal! rectilinear elements, the infi- 
nitely small acute le formed by one 
element with the production of the —_ 
answers to the old angle of —— = 


epiring forces hose * * nalte th 
ew n e CO- 
efficient of friction. “The nt of * 
tion F of by observing the an inclined p! 
is found by o ——— 


bead, 
brace (any’yl-bris), n. In carp. (a) a 


seen ot Alan), 8. Of or pertaining to 
angela) ri A member of the 
of — 


—— — a. Same as Fees 

i -an) a. ILI. en 

fou Asan nae ne ngle, Bee ANoun | 

gi nl —— | the A par —— 

Church, a term which strictly 

—— pl the Church of and 

the Protestant Episcopal churches in Ire- 

land, Scotland, and the colonies, but is 
sometimes made to include also the 
copal churches of the United States. 


Of all the prelates of the Angfican Church, Laud 
had departed farthest from the principles ‘of the 
Keformation, and a — 

ear 
Anglican (ang‘glik-an), n. A member of the 
Church of ~ a an, Anglicans, 
or re me 


(the angle at het peg to slide 
when PF is — of repoo toy | i 
angle at w —— will heat rest rest ‘upon 

varies, of 


course, with the natures of the bodies in 
contact, but is constant for the same bodies, 





it jzm), ». 1. The 
vhf of A nce to the Established 
of ra eruaut to England 


Anationtane’sited). a“ In English; in the 


It is called Professor Moseley the limit- “per 
rg bp gay maa act, cane be 
nance je between a 
lar niet s bees onda tae denen am ghey 1. The quality 
from rear of the base-ring to the swell ng 


top o If Addison's language had been less idiomatical it 
Facial angle. See FactaL. —Solid angle, that would have lost ig of its genuine —— 
which is made by more than two plane angles 
meeting in one point, and not Sing in the 
same plane,asthe eofacube,—Spherical 
angie, an mason ¢ surface of a sphere, 





English idiom. 
Anglicize (a ine (un SS wt. * bliss Len 


contained between pe arca of two great cir- | sisting of a gular crank-frame like the render —— to the Eng Nish idiom or 
cles which intersect each other. Thus, if carpenter's see BRACE), but affecta- 
a tcc and BO (fig. 5) be arcs of great circles much stronger, ‘ace fee carrying a parallel tool. ton S ah won 4 “The 
tersecting one another at the point B, the spindle terminatingina pada,orbit-socketof | (ang 
angie 4380 fs the spherical angle which they e ordinary form. On this spindle is a small yar beta _— — — 
with one another, and it is equal to | bevel-wheel,which gears into a second wheel ang * oon 


on the axis of a winch-handle, by which | wank: 32 anal * —5 Vy French 
lish form 
motion fs communicated to the tool. This | i, orthography, inflection, or pronunciation: 


formed by the planesof yg Fig. s. 
d — is chiefly used for boring holes = to adopt into the Engilsh language and 

20 | 

' 

[ 


lar positions, where the ordinary 
revolvn brace cannot be conveniently ap- | ke 6 ae ott * The a aah cat ab 
pein ith a rod and line; rod-fishing. 


‘or heavy work a | 
the ordinary drill hee nny Bey oh engding 90 Ds. Boteler said of straw- 


Corner-drill, could have made a better 


in ane. a ang’gid), a. Having —— used berry, but doubtless God if might 
on the flank column of a portico, aw & compounds. | Se pidge: God norer did sakes iene ctl oo 

having volutes on three sides, the exterior Angie-float (ang’g)-fl6t), n. “Angad innocent —— than angling, Jz. Walton. 

volute *3 placed at an angle of 135° a float made to any ‘dealt Age to te to the ), 4. and, Anglo-Saxon; 

(or 45°) with the of the frieze on | planes of both sides of a room. “the Anglo Son of Harly Hogi language 

front and flank. (6) In madern Ionic arch. from (ang'gh ten), 9. A piece of iron ‘Na ideman. 

the capital of a similarly situated column, | rolled into the letter L, used - (ana’ eld), = fi. Anglus, from 


having four volutes, each of whichis atan ) for formi the joints of fix s ny 
- 
angle of 135° (or 45") with the a of = iron plates in girders, boilers, Bratch, —* — with —— 
frieze.— Angle of divergence, in —— o. to bmn it is riveted. nently used in com = ; as, in Anglo- 
made by two leaves on the stem, ‘ang’ gl-mé-tér), A ——— 4 —— 
as a fraction of the cleouladenente n. [Angle, (es Gr. metron, Anglo-American one! 6-a-mer‘i-kan), a. 
of the stem, which is au tobeacircle. | measure.) Any instrument Fortaining to ——— — * Englishmen 
Angie} (angi), n [A —X angl.a | for measuring angles; but in America. 
hook; G, I, Icel. dng hook more particularly, an instru- Anglo-American, fh ancestor -kan), n. 
from a root — ng —— seen in@nchor | ment used by geologists for a, Angle-iron, A descendant from sh —— born in 
eg Ft Be ting ot a tia ro, a line, and — y —* lin), In Pom ne tholic (ang’gl ok ieath ik), A 
a n), m carp. a an 'o- n, 
a or of a line and hoo — whose bit reaches into a re-entering | member of the English Protestant Church ; 


— — ot Shak. 

{ am, sir, a brother of the angie, /2, Walton, 

2 One who may be easily enticed; a gull, 
At last I spied 

Aa ancient angle coming down the hill. Shak, 


Angle as and pp. ed ; 
a Cra re fist! with an 1 * —* 


—————— a ritualist; a FPuscyite; a 
— pe yg ye nm. 1, One that fishes with | High Churchman. 
an ang) terygious fish, Anglo-Catholic(an gai kath’o-lik), a. LA 
family —*62 Lophius — term employed to ate those churches 
otherwise ing-frog, | which adopt the * plea of the English 
Toad-fish, = wi fish, 3 5 6 feet long, | Reformation; sometimes restricted to the 
ious, Bee LopHivs, ann gg or Established Church of England 
( esl . rafter allied churches. —2. A term some- 
placed in the line of meeting of the inclined | timea applied to that party in the 
hipped roof. Called also | Church which favours, doctrines and = 
ip my! thin TA. Ba Hire. Sax. Engle Pept mail gl — — “4 
Angles ang’giz), 7». *, | ing those ¢ Roman ollie Chure’ 
.) A Low erman tribe who in the | and otherwise known as the Ritualistic, 


bait. ‘He angled the people’s hearts." Sir the district about Angeln, in the south-east 
J 


NATE. — angles. ERTICAL.— | plece of 
Angles of elevation and inclination, Bee | terior or salient angles of apartments to | 








an angle; to lure or entice. as by a | earliest historical — had their seats in gl —* ite section of —— —— * 
Oo) - 
P. Sidney. of the duch * Sleswig, and who in the fifth heen oi One —— —* esr oetrines of the 
at have engied we on with much please to the century an ently crossed over to in the Book of 
Watton. Britain song with ds of Saxons, Jutea, | Common Pr and dhe Thirty-nine Artiolsa 


One of th le called 
—— — 
(ang’gl-biir),. 1. In carp. a ver- 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go: j, job: ih, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Key. 


and Frisians, and colonized a great part of | 2 The pet neiples or doctrines of the Ritual. 
what from them has received the name of 5 ale & or High-Church section of the Anglican 
England, as well asa portion of the Lowlands 





ANGLO-DANISH 


Anglo-Danish (anz’gl6-dlin'ish), a. Pertain- 
ing to the English Danes, or the Danea who 
—2* in England. 4 

Anglo-Indian (ang’glé-in‘di-an 
the English race or — in the 
Kast Indies. 

Anglo-Indian(ang’g]-In'dl-an),a. Relating 
to the Anglo-Indiana 

Anglo-Irish (ang’glé-i'rish), n. pt. 1, English 
people born or resident in Lreland,—2. De- 
scendants of pareuts English on the one side 
and Irish on the other. 

Pertaining 


Irish - ‘gld-i‘rish), a. 
to the Anglo-[rish. 

Anglomania (ang-l}-mii’nl-a), n. (Anglo, 
and Gr. mania, madness.) An excessive or 
undue attachment to, respect for, or imita- 
tion of Englishmen or English institutions 
and customs by a foreigner. 

o-Norman (ang’glé-nor'man), a. Per- 
ning to the English Normana. 

Anglo-Norman (ang'glé-nor‘man), n. 
An oe Norman; one partly Norman 

@lish. ‘Charters forged by Anglo- 

Normans, Wotton, 

Angiophobis (ang-gl5-f6'bi-a}, an [Anglo 
and Gr, phobes, fear.) An excessive ha’ 
to or dread of English people, customs, or 

Anglo-Saxon (ang/glécak'son), n. {See 

O- cod igli-sak’son}, ». [8 
ANGLES and SAXON.] 1. One of the nation 
formed by the union of the Angles, Saxona, 
and other early Teutonic settlers in Britain, 
or one of their descendants; a native of Eng- 
land or Lowland Scotland, or one descended 
from natives of these countries, as an inhab- 
itant of the United States, Canada, Australia, 
&c.; one belonging to the English race. 
See extract. 





As the Teutons in Britain began to grow together | 


into one they were sometimes called the 


tangle Saxons—that is the people taade up of the | 


An 
called Angérs or English alone. And when so much 
of Britain as the Tewtoms lived in came to have a 
comspon Haine that name was Engtaland or England, 
that is the land of the Angles or patch. Saxon by 
itself always meant the people of those parts only 
where the Saxons settled, anst the whole people was 
never « called except by the Celts. 
&. A. Freeman, 
{Some writers maintain that the proper 
meaning of Anglo-Saxon is English on, 
a Saxon of En 
of the English language; the tongue brought 
to England by the Teutonic invaders, who 

to make settlements there about 450 
A.D. Anglo-Saxon had two chief dialects, 
Northern and Southern. After Wessex ob- 
tained the supremacy the Southern became 
the literary lenguage, and had an extensive 
literature. After the Norman conquest the 
dialects became more varions, and we dis- 
tinguish three chief varieties — Northern, 
Midland, and Southern, of which the Mid- 
land was the most widely spread, and, a 
dually —_— the lead, became modern En- 
glish. See EXGLIsH. 

What fs called AngieSaxon is really the oldest 
formof English, The <ngfo Saxon af the first period 
extends from A.D, 450 to A.D. 1100; that of the later 
period fram AD. 1100 to about A.D, r250; after 
which date we arrive at carly Middle Enytish, S£eat. 


Anglo-Saxon (ang’clé-sak’son),a, Pertain- 
ing to the —— or early Teutonic 
settlers in Britain and their descendants; 
pertaining to the English race. 

(ang’gl6-sak’son-izm), 1. 
A characteristic of the Anglo-Saxons; spe- 
cifically, a word or idiom of the Anglo- 

dnaunll Coat », Latham, a, a 

(ang’nal), ”%. Same as Hangnail, 

Angola (an-g0‘la),». Alight and fashionable 
cloth, well adapted, from its repelling heat, 
for paletots, cloaks,and overcoats, made from 
the wool of the Angora-goat. Simmonds. 
See ANGORA-WOOL. 


~cat(an-g0'la-kat),n. Oneof the finest | 


varieties of the domestic cat, distinguished 
for its size and beautiful tong silky hair. Itis 
originally from Angora, in Asia Minor. 
pea (an-go'la-pé), mn The Cajants 

indicus, 80 called from Angola, in Western 
Africa, where it is grown, thow 
native of thatregion. Called also Congo-pea 
and Pigeon-pea. See CAJANUS. 

la-weed (an-gi'la-wéd), n. A kind of 
archil obtai from Angola, in Western 
Africa, from Roecelia tinetoria. 

Angor (ang‘gor), mn. IL] 1. Pain; intense 
bodily pain. —2. In med. extreme anxicty, 
secompanied with | poy constriction at 
the epigastrium, and often with palpitation 
and oppression, Dunglison. 

Angora-goat (an-géra-gdt), n. A variety of 

goat (Capra angorensis), native to the dis- 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


and Saxons,—bat more commonly they were | 


and. }—2. The earliest form | 





not a 


| 
| 


| 


| 


n One of | 





pine, pin; 


angurek, the Malayan name 
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ANGULARITY 





trict surrounding Angora or Engour, in | Anguifer (an'gwi-fér), n. IL enguis, a ser- 


Asia Minor, distinguished for its beautiful 
a about § inches long. It is called 
by Arabs chamal goat, chamat signifying 
silky or fine, whence the name canilef, ap- 
lied to a fabric manufactured in Angora 
feaelt from the yarn made from ita wool, and 
known as Turtey Yarn or Camel Yarn. 
See ANGORA-WOOL. 
-wool (an-g‘ra-wyl), 4. The lon 


Angora: 
white hair of the Angora-goat, highly priz 


in manufactures for its silky appearance, 
which fits it for shawls, laces, braids, and 
other ornamental fabrics. It is also largely 
used in the manufacture of Angola cloth, 
lace, plush, and camieta Simmonds. 


Angostura -bark J ang-gor-ti'ra-birk), . 


[From the town of Angostura, in Venezuela, 
on the river Orinoco.) An excellent bark, 

mg aromatic, stimulant, and febri- 
ugal properties, produced by a rutaceous 








Augostura-bark Tree (Califera Cusparia), 


lant, Gali; ria. 
prised ant febcifage, 


It was former] 
and is now much 
used for a kind of bitters. Its use in medi- 
cine was discontinued because of the intro- 
duction into the markets of a false angostura- 
bark, obtained from the nux-vomica tree, 
which produced fatal effects. The Indians 
atupefy fishes with the powdered bark of 
the Galipea. 

(an-gr@kum), a. [Altered from 
such planta | 
Aremarkable genus of tropical orchids, some 
of which are leafless, and ali generally emall- 
flowered. Onespecies, A. sesquipedale, from 
M , has, however, the largest orchi- 
deous flowerknown. The leaves of A. frag- 
rans are used in Bourbon, and to some extent 
in France, as tea, under the name of faham. 





Angrily (ang‘gri-li}, ade. In an angry man- 


ner; peevishly ; with indications of resent- 
ment. 

Hashly and angrily T promised; bat cunningly and 
patiently will I perform. Nimygsiey. 


Angrinegs (ang’gri-nes),n 1 The state of 


being angry. 

Such an angriners of humour that we take fire at 
everything. Dr. Alere. 
2 Inflammation and pain of a sore or swell- 
ing. [Obsolescent.] 


Angry (ang‘gri), a, (See ANGER.} 1. Feeling 


resentment; provoked: followed generally 
a with before a person, and at before a 
ng. 


God is angry with the wicked every day. Pas. vil. 11. 
Wherefore shouk! God be anyrry af ig Se 
2. Showing ; wearing the marks of 
anger; caused by anger; as, an angry coun- 
tenance; @ words. Hence — 3. Red. 
‘Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave." 
G. Herbert,—4. Raging; furious; tammltu- 

ous. 
wi 
Or chain the angry — 3 of hor tater 
5. Sharp iu a moral vense; stern ; rigorous. 
(Rare. ] 


God had i a severe and aiygry edacation 
to chastise the forwardness of a young spirit. 

or. Taylor. } 
6 Stimulated; keen; vigorous.” [Rare.} | 


I never ate with angrier appetite. Tennyson. | 


7. In med. inflamed, as a sore; manifesting 
inflammation. 

This serum, being accompanied ty the thinner 
parts of the blood, grows red and ong... 

SPOOR IE PY 

Sys, Passionate, resentfnl, irritated, indig- 
nant, provoked, hot, raging. furious, tumul- 
tuous, wrathful, choleric, inflamed. 





peut, and /ero, to bear.) In astron a cluster 
of * in the form of a gr bg ewe aser- 
pent; ntarius, one 0 twelve * 
of the 2** cm 


Anguilla (an-gwil'la), n. [L., an eel, dim. of 
anguts, aserpent.) A genus of apodal mala- 
copterygious fishes, family Muranwidei, the 
true eels, See EKL 

(an-gwilli-form), 4. IL an⸗ 

dla, an eel, and forma, shape.} Havitn 

e form of an eel or of a serpent; resem- 
bling an eel or serpent. 

Anguine (an'gwin), a. [L. anguineus, from 
a is, & ‘¢.] Pertaining to or resem- 
bling a enake; snakelike. ‘The anguine or 
snakelike reptiles.” Orevn.—Anguine lizard, 
aenake-lizard of South Africa (Chamoutura 
anguing) See CHAMASAURA. 

Anguinea] (an-gwin'e-al hs. [See ANGUINE. ] 
Resembling or pertaining to a snake or 
snakes. 

(an’gwis), nm [L.) A genus of rep- 
tiles belonging to the family Scincid#. The 
species are innocent and harmices, but are 
held in great horror by the vulgar. Their 
- are very small, and in consequence 
they have been often supposed to be bliin. 

The body is very brittle; the tail is easily 

broken off, but readily sprouts out afresh, 

and at the end of a year is quite renewed. 

A. fragilis (the common blind-worm or 

slow-worm) is the best known speciea. See 

BLIND-WORM. 

( ang’ An. [0.E. anguis, an- 
guise, angu . &., Fr. angotsse, 1 aa- 
goacia, sorrow, anguish; L. anguatia, a strait, 
perplexity, from @ tus, narrow; rootang 
asin E. anger (which see).) L Extreme palu, 
either of body or mind 

And they hearkened not unto M for a nate 

of spirit, aad for cruel bundage. — Ex. 143 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angei thon. Sir 18". Seats. 


2 Any keen affection of the emotions or 
feelings. 


He cried in an anguish of delight and — 
Ractrray. 

—Agony, Anguish. See under Agory.— 

Syn. Distress, pang, throe, agony, torture, 


torment. 

To distress with 
‘Thine anguished 
be not anguished." 


and @. Af- 
or caused by 


soul.’ Bp. 
Wickliffe. 


(ang t), pp. 
fected by anguish ; expressing 
anguish. 

On thy cold forehead starts the angudshed dew. 
Coder tigre. 

Angular (ang’gi-lér), a. IL angularis, from 
angulua, an angle.) 1. Having an angle or 
angles; having corners; pointed; as, an 
ig wed figure ; an angular piece of rock. — 
2 Conststing of an angle; forming an angle; 
as, an ay r point.— Angular artery and 
vein, in anat, (a) the termination of the 
facial artery and vein, because they pass by 
the greater po mg of the eye; (5) the facial 
artery and vein themselves, because they 

pass under the angle of the jaw. Dungli: 
—A r capt Same as Angle Capital 
(which see under ANGLE) —Angular infer- 
vals, in astron, those ares of the equator 
which are intercepted between circles of de- 
clination passing through the objects ob- 
served, yare measured by means of the 
transit instrument and clock.— Angular me- 
tion, in pAysies,the motion of any body which 
moves circularly about a fixed or relatively 
fixed point; as, the angular motion of a pen- 
dulom or a planet: so called because euch 
motion is measured by the angle contained 
between the lines drawn from the fixed point 
te the —— —— —— 
—Anynlar pe tire in painting, that 
kind of pective in which neither of the 
sides of the principal object is parallel to the 
plane of the picture; and, therefore, in the 
representation, the horizontal lines of both 
converge to vanishing points: called alse 
Oblique Perspective.—Angular processes, in 
anat the orbital —* of the frontal 
bone near the angles of the eye.—Anguiar 
sections, that of mathematica which 
treats of the division of angles into equal 
parts, —A * velocity, in physica, the rate 
at which a body revolves round a fixed axis; 
that is, the rate at which a line continually 
drawn from the one body to the other shifts 

its position in space. 
ty (ang-gi-lar‘i-ti), n. The quality 
of being angular. 





note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; ¥, Sc. fey. 


— — — — — — — — — 


lér-li), adv, In an angu · 
gon | pte or corners. 


g-lér-nes),n, Thequality — 
—— la 
git-lat, at, ang’gA- 


{Le — Formed 
of an angular form; an- 
—— as, angulate stems, leaves, 


Hi coer, as | 
Angulo-dentate se 


gi-ld-den’tat), a. In 
angularly: 


as certain leaves. 


po gy ae pa grag ie on = IL an- 


An instrument for ex 





(ang-gi-los-ti), an. A state of 
———— ru a lar; having 
—e tovother & 


by hooks 


—— —8 on), 2. The act 
— a straiten- 


fail, 


ts. 

There was probably a ban —— 
— — 
us, ang-gus’ti-f6"li-at), a. (L. anguea- 
In bot. 


— [A. Sax. onhengian.] 
'o hang 
a ———— — 


i A. oD are 
—— in any 
a point, or four 


An expression of 
zed comsanenbar 
probebl conjecture bei 
that it is a corruption o 
mrynheera. Others read ft. Ou. bee ! On, 
heroes, &c. ‘Will you go, an-heirs!—Have 


with mine host,’ aig 4 Wives, ii. 1 
Aaheiation (an-hé-la’shon L. anhela- 


8 D:DA 
—* 


tio, duhelationis, from elo, pant, or 

breathe with diffienl from halo, to 

breathe.) Shortness of 7a — 
resp 3 ——— esire or 

aspira 

These anheletions of divine souls after the ador- 

abbe object of their love. Glanville, 


—— (an-hél’ F F See ———— 
0 esire an 
anxiety. ‘They anhele . Reg the finish 


of our convocation.’ Latimer. 
Anhelose (an-hél’ ds), a. ——— 


ting; breathing with difficul {Rare.] 
— ſlan hẽ ma). n. A Braz aquatic 
bird, the Palamedea cornuta, horned- 


screamer or kamichi See PALAMEDEA. 
Anhydride pa-hY'drid), s. (Gr. neg. prefix 


aced by one or more nega- 
ich may themselves contain 
while acids 


—— aulyarie is 8, (or ‘So repre: 
— ce | 


Anhpactve con bi — tg [See ANHYDRIDE. } | 


colour. The —— of Pn is the only 
variety used in the This mineral is of 
& granular atru ——— a coarse- 


granite. Ite colour is grayish white, © 
— — with bine. = 
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— (an-bl'drus), a. a. 

ong yar an, and A , Water.) | 
22* water; specifi in a8 
destitute of the water of c tion; as, | 
anhydrous salts. 


Anicut (an‘i-kut), n. Same as a, 
(which 


trary the an, and Con- 
ihe idiom or analogies of language; 


—* cs loo not say ‘two times,’ it is — 


Antent (an‘Lent), et (Fr anéantir, to 
late — a, to, and n¢ant, nothingness, 
Neont from scholastic L. necentem, ace. of 


b= be abrogate; to mak ull. 
nan. w, en 
Bouvier, P 
Antentise,t vt, To reduce to nothing; to 
annihila 
— — — bastifness, . 
things ye have not andemtissed or 


— , ado, x a, on, “thor al, 


the night time. 


I broke my sword wpon a atone, and bade him take 
that, for coming anight to Jane Smile. SAak, 


. which three 


Anights (a-nits’), adv. nat adverbial 
tive of the prece ri.) By 
nightly: used of repea' dor habitual oa” 


The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 
Duly bet out anigAts to steal for fon. Swift. 

(Gr. 
xpand, and anthos, a flower: in 


Anil (an'il), oo Pe. anil, Ar. neel, Skr. ntlam, 


ind -plant, from nila, 
—— A ride — ——— leaves and stalks 
est Indian ismade. It belongs 


the 

to the genus Indigofera (J. reg" oy isa 

larger of Asi than J. tinctoria, indigo- 
t of Asia. 

[L.anilis,old-womanish, from 

anus, an 0 iwenen.) Old-womanish; ‘aged; 

imbecile. ‘ Puerile or anile ideas.’ We 

[From anil (w ich 

seed] fur- 


es a number of brilliant and durable 
aye. It is found in small quantities in 
coal-tar, but the aniline of commerce is ob- 


on by nitric 
d D penn a and this sub- 
stance again when treated with nascent 
— generally produced by * action 
acetic acid upon iron —— 
—2* —2 It is a 
iquid, somewhat heavier —— ni wi 
r vinous smell and a burning taste. 
n acted on by arsenious acid, bichrom- 
ate of potassium, stannic chloride, &e., = 
line produces a great variety of — 5 
of very beautiful colours, known by the 
names of aniline ie paren, aniline green, vio- 
line, magenta, &c. 
inility, Anileness (a-nil'i-ti, an‘ll-nes), n. 
The state of anile; the old of a 
woman; dotage. * arks of anility.’ Sterne. 
Anilla (an-il'la), n. A commercial term for 
West Indian indigo, derived from the name 
a a it is prepared. See 
Th. 


(an'l-ma), n. [L. See ANIMAL. ot Baris 
vital a grag the intelligent p: mciple 


esppesed to B nt yey over vital actions, 
An only | a principle of 
a drug as if — ieee pag fl mendé, 


the soul of the world; the ethereal essence 

or — once supposed to be diffused 
ugh the universe organizing and acting | th 

— — the whole pig in all its differen 


The doctrine of the 22 mund?, as held by the 
Stoics and Stratonicians, is closely allied to panthe- 
ism; inten eg ren ceadinn ecmrarine universe 
is intermediate between the Creator and 
his a Fieming. 


Animablet (an'im-a-b}), a. Susceptible of 


— on. 

(an‘i-mad-vér"sal), n. [Bee | 
——— That which has the power | 
of perceiving. [ and obsolete.) 


That lively inward antinadversal: it is the soul 
itwelf; for 1 cannot conceive the — vagy —- 
wert. 


» Animadversion (an‘i-mad- nda (L. 
aninadversio, the perception of an object, 


na 


(Gr. anydros, | 


ANIMALCULE 


— —enimus, the “mind, a 





d, to, and 
terto, rersum, to turn.) 1. The act or faculty 
of observing or noticing; observation; per- 
ception. 

The soul is the sole percipient which — 
adversion and sense, Glanvitie. 


see). ‘ 
Anidiomatical (an-{d{-o-mat"ikeal) a. (Gr. —— == 
E idiomatioat } 


reproof; b 
He —— * commissioners “a severe and 
sharp animadversions. Clarendon, 


3+ Akind of ceclesiastical punishment, See 
extract. 

An ecclesiastical c re and an ecclesiastical 
animadversion are diferent things; for a censure 


has a relation to a * * punishment, but an ani- 
madversion has ouly A3 toa —— one, 


* —— a and the the paren a 
Syn. Stricture, criticism, censure, remark, 
re blame, comment. 


versive (an'i-mad-vér"siv), a. paw 
a power of perceiving ; ere 
Animadversi 


animadversive faculty. 


SAL,-~2. To make remark by way of criticism 
or censure; to pass strictures or criticisms. 


I wish, sails anon thn lee eeoio can to antnead: 
tert frequen upon the false taste the town is in. 


Stevie. 
Syn. To remark, criticise, blame, censure, 
comment. 

Animadverter (an’i-mad-vért’ér), n. One 
—— animadverts or makes —— by way 


—— (aui· mal) n. IL animal, a living 
being, from anima, air, breath, life, the 
soul, a feminine form corresponding to ani- 
te, the soul, the — part of one’s 
hogs ; Gr. anemos, air, wind, from a root 
breathe or blow, seen also in Skr. 
* breath, spirit; and in Goth. usanan, 
to — out, ‘and anan, to Mg rye 
—— .B. onde, breath.) 1. An or- 
tient tions ving being. Animals are 
ed from plants by the 
are of —— the power of volun- 
motion, the active and in nt 
ty of nourishing themselves, by the 
—— of nitrogen in their com 
on, and by their incapacity to —— 
protein or nitrogenous compounds, plants 
this power. The con ie pro- 
y of some plants, — —— plant. 
the appearance of he effect of 
sensation, but it is only the Snect of irrita-’ 
bility. The history of animals is called 
zoology. See PLANT.—2. An inferior or ir- 
rational being, in contradistinction to man; 
a brute; a beast; as, men and animals, 
Animal (an’i auyi-mal), a, 1. Belonging or relat- 
tng to. ann als; as, animal functions. — 
2 ning 


the i — or sae —3. Ot - 
pertain or consisting o « flesh o! 
animals; as, animal food.—A l heat, a 


certain amount of heat or temperature pos- 
sessed by animals, which is necessary for 
the performance of vital action. The — 
of animals in which a constant] tly 
elevated tem is kept up are bi 
and mam The bodily heat of the 
former varies from 100° F. to 112" F. and 
of the latter from 96° F. to 104° F. The 
mean or average heat of the human body is 
about 90° F., and it never falls much below 
this in health. The cause of the evolution 
of heat in the animal body is referred to 
the union (bya resembling ordinary 
combustion) of carbon and hydrogen of 
tem with the ox: taken in from 
in the process of respiration. It has 
sho been found that plants evolve a certain 
ooaree of heat by a process somewhat ana- 
—Aw kingdom, one of the three 


of the objects — within — 
termed 
mos: 


goed humour, 
culine (an-i-mal’ki- 
lér, an-i- mal‘ka- lin), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling an animalcule or animalcules. 
(an-i-mal'kal), ». LL ani- 
mateulum, dim. of L. animal, an animal.) 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Ker. 


ANIMALCULIST 


A minute animal, ay owe that is | 

microscopic or invisib the naked eye. 

Animalcules exist med in rivers and 
ds, and in all animal and vegetable in- 


ons, 
Animalculist i-mal’kGl-ist), n. One 
ain a — 
Animal an- -lum 
{an-i-mal’ki-la), An animal- 


-fiower (an'i-mal-flou’ér), mn A. 


hame sometimes given to the sea-anemones 
or other animal productions having some 
resemblance to flowers. 

{an‘i-mal-ish), a. Of or —— 
ing to or like an animal, ly an 
tional animal; brutish. 


The work! hath no blood nor brains, nor any a@oré- 
mailish or humane form. Cnaworth, 


sions [ 


Girls, Hetairai, curious in their art 
Hired antmadisms, vile as those that made 
The m faced dictator's orgies worse 
ee ee 


physiol, which holds that t the 
embryo is en ‘ormed from the sper- 

matic communication of the male. 
Animality (an-i-mal’i-ti), n. The state of 
; animal existence or nature; 


specie in pe eg gran ag 
» In e 
3 phenomena which, superadded 


(an’ i- mal - iz-A”shon), n, 
: a8, (a) the act of 


The act of 
giving animal life, or endowing with the 
ne ph of an animal. (b) *— 
to animal matter by the process of assi- 
milation. ‘The alimentary canal, in ~— 
the conversion and animalization of the 
food takes —R 
—— * severe re ba oh te tag PP. - 
ize ppr. @ 
animal life to; to endow raith the the — 
of an Warburton.—2. To convert 
a animal matter.—3. To cause to be ac- 
tuated chiefly by the animal part of man's 
nature; to — to the level of an irra- 


y treating cotton with a strong 
solution of caustic soda, when the fibre 
shrinks, becomes stronger, and has an in- 
— capacity for receiving colouring 
matter, 

— ——— nesn. The state of 
being an animal; animality. 

Animant t (an‘i-mant a. Possessing or con- 
ferring th es of life and soul; 
—— Cudworth, (Rare. 

(an-i-roas —8 doctrine 
ology. 


The other schoolmen . 
these operat 
posed to the 
animastic, aS U 


carefully explained that 
tions were not in their own seal ws 


clan; for, as such, t 
ey called it, or a 
—— 


Animate (anl· mat) vt * & pp. 
mated; ppr. animating. ft. endindine, 4 
mated, pp. of animo, * fill with breath. 
See ANIMAL] 1. To give natural life to; 
quicken; to make alive; as, the soul beg 
mates the body.—2. To inspire or inform, 
ns if with life; F xive life or liveliness to; 
to heighten the powers or effect of. 

But none, ah, none can animate the lyre, 

And the mute strings with vocal souls 


3%. To give spirit or vigour to; to infuse 
—— joy, or other enlivening passion 
aie: stimulate or incite; as, to animate 


The more to antmatethe people, he stood on high, 
from whence he « be best heard, and cried unto 
them with a loud e. Kunolles, 
SYN. To enliven, inspirit, stimulate, exhflar- 
ate, inapire, ins te, rouse, urge, cheer, 
prompt, 25 on gladden. 
Animate a ve; poteming 
animal me ‘Creatures animate.” 
32 —— Reg hich had —* * 
a ittac it 
—— ing ‘and could not be fost. * 


. Af. Pearson, 
Animated (an’i-mit-ed), od 
endowed with animal life; as, * various 
classes of animated beings. — 








and a. 1. Being | 
2 Lively; ° 
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vigorons ; full of t; indicating anima- 
tion; as, an Sand alae . 


On the report there was an ent 4 Jane, 


aca wlay. 
3. In the fine arts, applied to a painting or 
statue whieh is oo sor with such bal 4 
and truth that it appears full of life, 


Can storied urn of antmmated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 


Gray. 
Animatenesst (an'i-mit-nes),n. The state 
of being animate or animate 
{an'i-mat-ér), n. One who ani- 
animating * —X * da. Givi 
an'i-mit-ing), p. and a. ng 
life ; infusing spirit; enlivening; rousing. 
* Ani strains” Worcester. 
{an'i-mit-ing-li), adr. So as 
to animate or excite fi 
Animation — on), n. The act of 
m- | the act of or state of 
the act — animal 


or having life infused. 
as | IS of spirit 


A ie the 
story with great a ¢) In the 
arta, the pina gh of a aouee ——— 
signed with such energy and ur as to 
the idea of 1 life’ and m ~—S8YN 
fe, Vivacity, spirit, buoyancy, sprightli- 
neas, livelinesa. 
—— —— -iv), a. Having the 
power ving life or spirit. 
(an‘i-mAt-ér), n. One who or that 
which —— or gives life or anything 


—— — T. Browne. 
(an‘i-me), n. [Fr.] In her. of a dif- 


ferent tincture from —* animal itself: sald 
of the eyes of a rapacious animal. 
gy ⏑ — tee 
o gents 1 (Hl. Gourbari cs 


of ——— nen (IT. 
eat Indien loousd-dres ry ‘sofa a 


in the W 
—— ———— —— al 
able smell, and has little or no ‘tats. 
— entirely, —* not readily, in rectified 
pirit of wine, and burns a very fra- 
= smell, and is therefore used in scent- 
— I dian oak —— b 
—2. In co) iy 
: i tts). {Di fL. 
an-i-met’ n. ™m. 0 ani- 
ma.) Eeeles. the cloth which covers the cup 
of the eucharist. 
— an’i-mizm), a. 
hypothesis of 
Pate ed 6 tae Anima mundi, or soul of 
the world) immaterial but inse from 
matter, and giving to matter its form and 
—— —2 e system of medicine, 
ded by Stahl, in which the rational 
tout i regarded as the principle of life, the 
body being a matter incapable of —* —— 
ment, not onl — 
soul, bat aleo est fa motion ay pte | 
of its elastic power. Hence it was inf 
that the source of disease must he looked 
for in the soul, and medical treatment 
should be confined to an attempt to remove 
the obstacles which have arisen to the free 
and full w of the soul —-3 The 
. | nee doctrine = and —— spiritual 
ings. osophy explaining e 
phenomena A mp nature not due to obvious 
natural causes by attributing them to spi- 
ritual agency, seems to have been devel- 
everywhere among the communities 
mankind in the earliest 


human ——— soul, at is, of * * 
and animating principle residing in 
body but distinct from it, bearing its mn 


and # ———— but wan its material 
and solid substance. — 


taining to, emb or founded on, ani- 
mism; as, animistic josophy. 
{an‘i-més), a. IL animosus, full 


of courage, ardent, from animus, the mind, 
courage, pride.] 
ment; resolute. 


(an-L-mowi-ti), n. [L. animosi- . 


tas, from animosus, See ANTMOSE.) 1,¢ Ani- 
mation; courage; spi eRe. 
reat 2* he oon give ¢ the fatal —— — 
: read the Immortalit to, 
8* 8 his wavering is hand wabe the po 
posh a Sir 7. Brewene, 


2 Violent fren s accompanied with active 
opposition; active enmity. 
The antmerity produced by difference of race was 





Fate, far, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; — pine, pin: 


néte, not, mbve; 


Fu of spirit; hot; vehe- | 


tibe, tub, bull; 








"t th sks to do Injury to a 
lor the sake 

ithe mine 

+ especi- 


— 


mus)en 


n, [Gr. ana, w and 
tthe which ee up 
y Perey te ele. 


* by 
ec which in electro- 


negative ingredient a 
di, as oxygen, chlorine, and an 
ANODE, CATION. 

Anise (an‘is), n. (Fr. and Pr. ania, 
anisum, Gr. anison.] An annual p’ 
the genus Pimpinella (P. aniswm), na’ 
Um ere, It grows naturall 
—* is cultivated in Spain and 

the seed, or rather the or pe Bh is 

The flowers are small and w 
or ‘seed’ is ovate with ten narrov 
tween which are oil-vessels, Anise 
an aromatic smell and a 


elect. a term a 


—— 
—— cA 


* 
* 


Anisette =o n. {Fr.] 


and forms salts —— a 
Anisodactyla (an-i' 
an for * not, troa, equal, 


not ote and dak 


ra 


by having several forming 
Je series round the bottom of the foct 
section comprehends the bulkiest ter- 
animals, as the mammoth, masto- 
en rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 


, an-I’s5-daktil), n 1. One of 


an order sin the classification of Tem- 
minck, geen 4 those insessorial species 
the toes of are of unequal } as 


in the nut-hatch.—2 One of the A 


tyla. 
— pane etm 
an an power. 
a name given to monocotyledonous 
— because havi a one cotyledon, 
w at firet with more force on one 
side o! Se —— 


* Gr. anizes, 
meros, a part. ‘ot consist- 
or parts; 
Dana. 
an-i’s0-stem”on-us ), 4. 
(Gr, anisos, unequal, and afémén, the warp 
of a web.] In bot, a term applied to plant 
in which the number of the stamens does 
not d with the number of the pet- 
als or the sepals; as, for instance, when 4 
Gower having five sapale hes tures or arves 


stamens, 
Anitrogenous (a-nI-troj'en-us), a. Not con- 
| taining or supplying nitrogen; non-nitro- 
genous, 

(an — n. A sort of floating- 
house, su) pon two large canoes 
——e— with — and used the 
Singhalese both for a habitation and as a 


f tran: ttery, wood, ofl, & 
— — — L wi oil, &e. 
used in England, contain- 


measure —— 
ALS * anchorite or hermit. Chaweer. 


10 w 
oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; F. Sc. fey. 


Ankerite (ang’kér-it),». [After Prof. Anker 
of Gratz.) A crystallized variety of dolo- 
mite containing much iron. It consists of | 
carbonates of lime, iron, magnesia, and 

manganese, and is mach prized as an ore of © 
iron for smelting and a flux. It occurs near | 


Torness in —* rn ai in oid, | 
Ankle (ang’kl), ». \. - & , oncleow, 
O Pris, onkle/, D, enklaave, enkel, | 


ing . 
which connects the foot with the leg. 
Fone ot | 


the ankle. 

Ra. Having ankles: used 
in composition; well-ank 
Anklet (ang’kiet), ». 1. A little ankle. — 


2 ring of m for the 
ankle,—3, A framework for the leg, intended 
to stiffen the aukle-joint and prevent the 
turning sideways in —4. An 
article of dreas, which forms an extension 
above the top of the boot or the shoe, and 
a protection for a weak 
others merely an ornamental ex- 


ang’ki-lés), v.t. [See ANKYLOS: 
3 eon ably, * a point, * Mitten 
Awe oh, 


Ankylosed Gagki lat), p. anda. Immoy- 


ably fixed or ned, as the movable bones 
of i by disease ; affected with or con- 


—— ——— 
ang-ki-l6’sis), n. r., \- 
ing of the joints, from ang 4 — “ 
oint, the elbow.] Stiff- 


(ang-ki-lot’tk), a. Pertaining to 


In the initial sound of a word. 
When len as tee of neat 
we, portion e 
for -year after the —— es - 


the half 
of 


E 
ẽ 


Church of Scotland, to which 
nearest of kin have right, 
n, In the East In 
part of a rupee, or ‘about Ud. 


(an‘nal), m. IL annalis, pertaining 
a year, from a@nwus,a year.) 1. A — 
e 
‘A last year’s enna 
Faves Bee — In the &. 
y a mass said for any person every 
the year; or a mass said on a particu- 


every year. 
(an‘nal-ist), n. A writer of annala. 


E 
E 
* 
= 


5 ut 


nius to annalize it.” 


LA 
or relation of events in chronological order, 
each event being recorded under the 

fn which it happened; as, the An: 
Tacitus.—2. A periodical publication con- 
tal records of discove transactions 
af 80 &c.; as, the annals of science. 
—History, Chronicle, Annals. See History. 
(an‘am-éz), n. and a. Same as 
Annata, Annates (an'nats, an‘nits), n. pl 

‘an’nats, an n. 

(LL aunata, from L. annus, a year.) A 
year's income of a spiritual living; the first- 
fate eriginniy given to the pope, upon the 
decease of a bishop, abbot, or parish clerk, 
successor. In England they 

the kin 

Queen Anne restored 
the church, and — —* to the aug- 

mentation of poor livings. 

Next year the arrmafes or —— of benefices, 


oy act of pa 18. 
Annatto (an-nat’ts), mn. See ARNOTTO. 
Anneal — 2 IA. Sax. aueelan, on- 


ores, on, and wlan, to kindle, from cel, fire. ] 


, chain; th, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 





Annect (an-nekt’), det. 
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1. To heat, as glass or iron vessels, in an 
oven or furnace, and then cool slowly, for 
——— 
per by a m ea 
Metals made hard and brittle by hammering, 
by this process recover their malleability.— 
2 To heat, as glass or tiles, in order to fix 
colours; to bake. 
And like a picture shone in glass annealed. Dryden. 
(L. annecto. See 
ANNEX.] To connect or join. Sir T. Elyot. 
I nited . 
sho tive vhags being acecomd co the eohod 


- Annectant (an-nekt‘ant), a. [L. annectere. 


| 
! 





=| 


See ANNECT.) Connec + ainexing. 
ta, ta (an-ne-li’ta, an-nel- 
la‘ta), mn. pt. Same as Annelida, 
(an‘ne-lid, an-nel’I- 
dan), n. One of the Annelida (which see). 
Annelida (an-nel'i-da 


little , and Gr. .form.] An exten- 


sive division or class of Anuulosa or articu- | 


late animals, so called because their bodies 

are formed of a great number of small 

as inthe earthworm. The earthworm, t 

the nereis, and the leech belong 
to this division, ke J have rarely yel- 
low or green, blood circulating in a double 
system of contractile vessels, a double gan- 
gionsted nervous cord, and respire by ex- 

ral branchia, internal vesicles, or by the 

skin. Called also Annulata, 

Annelide (an‘nel-id), n. One of the Annelida. 

Annex (an-neks’), ot. (L. annecto, annexum, 
to bind to—ad, to, and necto, nexum, to bind, } 
1. To unite at the end; to subjoin; to affix; 
aa, to annex a codici) to a will —2. To unite, 
as a smaller to a greater; aa, to annex 
a province to a kingdom, —3. To connect, 
especially as a —— ge as, to annex a 
peneny to a prohibition, or punishment to 


Ind hath avnexed thereto the fairest fruits 
and the rewards, darretwe, 


—Add, Annex, Unite. See under App. 


| Annex (an-neks’), 0.4. To join; to be united; 


to be connected as a consequence. 
an-ne! n, Something annexed. 
Taylor gy sett wet et yet 
. Now m u e ie 
sense, borrowed from the French, of a sub- 
* buil connected with a great in- 
d 1 exhibition, in which sense it is 

commonly written Anneze. 
t (an-neks‘a-ri), n. [See ANNEX.] 
—— on; & supernumerary. Sir FE. 
Ys. 

Annexation (an-neks-f'shon), n. 1. The act 
of annexing or uni at the end; the act of 
adding, as a smaller thing to a greater; con- 
junction ; addition; the act of connecting; 
union.—2 In law, (a) the union of chattels 
with a freehold, so as to give them the 
character of fixtures. (6) In Scots law, the 
a ap alee of church lands to the crown, 
ani union of lands lying at a distance 
from the kirk to which they belong, to the 
kirk to which they are more contiguous. 

nist (an-neks-a’shon-ist), nm. One 
favourable to annexation, as of a portion of 
another country to his own. 
The wnconditional annexatiomists . . . now w 
imavediate appeal to the people. H’esfmrinster t 


Annexe (an-neks), n, See ANNEX. 


Annexiont (an-nek’shon), n. The act of 


annexing or hg 4 annexed; annexation ; 
addition. ‘With the annexions of fair gema 
enriched.’ Shak. 


Annexment (an-neks’ment), n The act of 


annexing, or the thing annexed. ‘Each 
J Rare.) 


small annerment.’ Shak, a 
Annicut (an’ni-kut), mn In the East Indies, 


adam. Annicuts are built across rivers to 
raise the level of the water to facilitate both 
na tion and irrigation. 


(an-ni’hil-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being annihilated. ‘Matter sn: by 
the power of God.’ Clarke. 


te (an-nihil-At), vt. pret. jad — 
annihilated; ppr, annihilating, [L. anni 
—~ad, to, and nihil, nothing.) 1 To reduce 
to nothing; to destroy the existence of; to 
cause to cease to be. 

It is impossible for any body to be utterly aanthil- 
ated. Bacon 


2 To destroy the form - — 
perties, so that the spec thing no 
mger exists; as, to annihilate a forest b 
cutting and carrying away the trees, thong 
the timber may still exist; to annthilate a 
house by demolishing the structure; also, 
to destroy or eradicate, as a property or 
attribute of a thing. 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


n, IL annellus, a. 


ANNOTATION 





Annihilate (an-nihil-dt), p. and a. Anni- 
—— *Can these also be wholly annihil- 
a 

Annihila’ (an-nfhil-4”shon), n. The act 
of annihilating or reducing to nothing or 
non-existence, or the state of being reduced 
to nothing; the act of destro the form 
or combination of parts under which a thing 
exists, so that the name can no longer be 
applied to it; as, the annihilation of a cor- 
poration. 

He tells us that our souls are 
Annihilation is the fate of the greater 


| Annihilationist {ep at — n. 
One who believes that annihilation by way of 
punishment is the fate of the wicked after 


Annihilator (an-ni/hil-it-ér), n One who 
= that which — * —— — 
ator, an apparatus for ex ng fire by 

| the rapid production of carbonic acid or 

other gas, which excludes the air from the 
combustible material; an extincteur. 
(an-ni-vérs‘a-ri-ll), ade. An- 


nually, Bp. Hall, (Rare.} 
Anniversary (an-ni-vérs‘a-ri), a. [(L. anni- 
versariuse—annus, a year, and verto, tereum, 





mortal, 
of man- 


acaniay. 





to turn.) Returning with the year atastated 
time; annual; yearly; as, an anniversary 
‘ Anniversary vicissitudes.’ Hay-.-- 
es Sa = R. ——— 4 
ays on Ww an office is yearly ‘orm: 
for the souls of the deceased, or on which 
——— of the saints is yearly cele- 


feast. 


Anniversary (an-ni-vérs’a-ri), m. 1. Astated 
day returning with the revolution of the 
year, on which some remarkable event is 
annually celebrated. 

The 
(the od poe ede pi — 4 po mer gh 
tersary of sufferings, Stildingysieet. 

2. In the R. Cath. Ch. a day in which an 

office is yearly performed for the souls of 

the deceased; hence, the office itself, 


Anniversary is an office celebrated not only once 
a year, but ought to be said daily h the 
year. Ayit fe. 


8 The act of celebration; performance in 
honour of an event. 


Donne had never seen Mrs. Drury, whom he has 
tmade immortal in lis admirable ansiersaries, 


Dryden. 
Anniverset (an‘ni-vérs), n. Anniversary. 


Annodated (an‘néd-it-ed), a. IL an for ad. 
to, and nodus, a —5 

a term applie 
ing bent some- 
* nthe *8 <u 8. 
e serpents ca- 
duceus of Mercury are 
said to he annodated, or 
entwined about the mace 
or staff. Called alao Bn- 


prapged and Bowed-im- 


Annodated. 

Annoisancet (an-noi’- 
sans), [An, from L. ad, to, and 0. BE. noye- 
ance, a form of nuisance.] In law, a nuni- 


wc a 
or by encroachment. * 


tion (an-nom'in-A”shon), mn. (1. 
ad, and nominatio, from nomino, to name, 
from nomen, a name.) 1. The use of words 
nearly alike in sound, but of different mean- 
ings; a pan; a paronomasia,—2. Alliteration, 
or the use of two or more words successively 
beginning with the same letter. See AGNo- 
MINATION, 


In her, 
to an 


sance; any injury done toa 
thereon that may 


Geraldus Cambrensis speaks of aunenrination, 
which he describes to be what we call allitera: 
as the favourite rhetorical figure both 
and English in his time, 
Annona (an-ni‘na), n. IL annona, from 
annus, a year.) 1, — production or 
; hence, 6 for a year’s sub- 
sistence.—2 In Hom. hist. a contribution or 
tax in corn imposed on some of the more 
fertile provinces. 
te (an’nd-tit), v.t. (L. annote, anno- 
tatum—ad, to, and neto, to note.) To com- 
ment upon; to make remarks on by notes; 
as, to annotate the works of Bacon. 
Annotate (an'né-tat), 0% To act as an an- 
notator; to make annotations or notes. 


Give me leave to araofate on the words le 
i ae, L 
| Annotation (an-nd-té'shon), n. 


thot, 
of the Welsh 
Tyrwhitt, 


annota- 
tio—ad, and notatio, a marking, from noto, 
notatum, to mark.) 1, The act of annotat- 
ing or making notes on.—2 A remark, note, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


ANNOTATIONIST 


or commen on some passage of a book, 
intended to illustrate its meaning; as, an- 
notations on the Scriptures.—3. The first 
symptoms of an intermittent fever, or attack 


of a paroxysm. | 


(an-nd- ti’shon-ist ), nn. An 


| 
— (arrn tãt· ·r ) n. A writer of | 
annotations or notes; a commentator; a 
scholiast; one who writes notes to illustrate 
the composition of an author. | 


The observation of faults and beauties is one of 
the duties of an ansretater, which some of Shakspere's 
editors have attempted. Fohnson. 


—— (an-nét'a-to-ri), a. Relating | 
to or containing annotations 
Annotinous(an-not'in-us), a IL annotinus, 


from annus, a year.) ta pot, belng & year 


old; lasting from the previous 
Annette, Lamotte (axDovs, ana an-not’ta), n. 


See ARNOTTO, 
— * — vt. My & pp. an. 


st was — ty a an angel. 


ed pulpiteer, 
— — 
2. To pronounce; to — — judicial sen- 
tence, 


Who model nations, publish laws, announce 
Or life or death, Prior. 


8yx. To proclaim, publish, make known, 
set forth, Lair te, 7 
Announcemen @ 


an-nouns’ — 
act of — 


ennuyer, O 
enoiar, 8* annoiare, to annoy from L. in 
odio, as in the phrase Est mihi in odio, It is 
hateful to me. In old Venetian the two 
Latin words became joined together un- 
« in form to make one substantive 
inodio, annoyance.] 1. To torment or dis- 
turb, especially by continued or 
acts; to tease, vex, pester, or molest; as, 
to annoy a person by perpetual questions. 
ee a eer as 
; to hurt; to harm.—Syrw. To 


Than to behold, admire, and lose our 
2.4 To injure 
molest, , vex, trouble, pester, em- 
barrass, perplex, tense, 

Annoy (an-noi’), n, (Fr. ennui, 0. Fr. enui, 
anui,anoi See the verb.) 1. Injury; harm; 
molestation. 

Gend angels guard Chas fram the bows come, 


As thou in be joyous in 

Por cold, and stift and waa they whe mis 
thy walls annoy, AM 

2 Suffering: pain; grief; annoyance. * 

Tantalus’ is her annoy.’ Shak. 

(an-noi’ans), n, 1. The act of 





Siso of Indust — — i exer- 

of industry pere annoy- 
ances,” Burroit. 

A grain, a dust, a gmat, 
Any annoyance in that precious sense! 

Annoyer (an-noi’ér), », One that an 

Annoyful t (an-noi' a, Giving trow 
eine orate . 

(an-noi‘ing 
vexing; vexatious; ——————— as, erp con: 
duct bof annoying. 

Annoyoust (an-noi‘us), a. Troublesome. 

Annuaire (an-nil-dr), n. [Fr.] An annual ; 
a work which ap yearly. 

Annual (an‘ni-al),a. II. L annualis, from 
L. annus, a year, ly from a root an = 
am, amb, round, as we speak of the ‘ — 
of the year."]) 1 Re’ every 
coming yearly; as, an annual saat. Last 
ing or continuing only one ee or one 

yearly season; that requires to be renewed 

eve = —8. Performed ina year; reckoned 
by the year; as, the annual motion of the 
earth.—Annual rent. See ANNUALRENT.— 


a wandering hair— 
Shak. 





grow rom seed, flower, perf 
and perish in the course of the same season. 
Annuals may, however, be carried over two 





ett. Hard 


110 ANNULOSA 
or more eames bypreventing them fromfruit- octohedral prism ha’ t, marginal 
frequently done with the mignon- faces —— ina 
annuals, such as winthe when it is all ** — 
at hoon annuals, such as require — — — ps Fae in astron an 


open air. 
artificial heat. Half-hardy annuals 
— artificial heat when young. — 
literary production published —— 
pecially, an illustrated work issued rele 
Christmas. The name is more especially 
applied to a class of publications now ex- 
." and which were most numerous and 
flow about 1880—handsomely bound, 
illustrated with — a plates, and containing 


Annualist *ã ist), nw. An editor of, 
or a writer for, an annual, or publication 
issued annually. Lamb, 

(an’nd-al- *. adv. Yearly; return- 


—— 
Annualren: gf ake a In Scots 


prose tales, 


a me 2 ons due to a creditor by way _ 


—X terest for a given sum of money; in- 
— so called because when, before the 
Reformation, it was illegal to lend money 
at interest the illegality was evaded by the 
—* —— for a certain rent yearly 

m lan 
Annuary t (an‘né-a-ri), a. Annual. 


With annnary cloaks the —— a 
a“ 


Annueller,t « [Fr annuel, a mass said 
once a year.) A priest employed in singing 
anniversary masses for the dead. Chawncer. 

Annuent (an‘ni-ent), n [L. annwens, an- 

oe — to nod.) 1 Nod- 


= 
assent or consent. Smart {Rare.}-—2 Serv- 
ing to bend the head forward: specifically 
applied to the muscles used in nodding. 


—— (an-ni‘it-ant), n. 47 ANNUITY. ] 
One — or is enti to receive, 
an annu 


Annuity (an- nii-td, n (Fr. — from 
annus, a year. See ANNUAL riodical 
payment of money, amoun om a fixed 
sum in each year, and continuing for a cer- 
tain period, as 10, 20, or 100 years, and 
thence called a certain annuity; or for an 
uncertain period, when it is called A = 
. nt annuity, which is called a 

when the period is determined 7 the 
deretion of one or more lives, A deferred 
or reversionary annuity is one that does 
not commence till after a certain period or 
number of years, or till the decease of a 
ek. En haemie in poems one 
ppen ann in possession is one 
which has already commenced. Govern- 
ments often borrow money upon annuities, 
that is, for a certain sum advanced on loan 
the government contracts to pay the lender 
—— 
2 fax, a tax levied to provide sti 

8 for the Established c of Edin- 
and Montrose. In Edin espe- 

it was a cause of much discontent on 
the of Dissenters, and it has now been 
abolished, new provisions having been en- 
acted in its place. 

Annul — v6 pret. & pp. annulled; 
ppr. —* Fr. annuller, from L ad 
nedlum, —— — ] 
nothing; to obliterate. 

Light, the prime to me is extinct, 

And all ber various —— pe J ond 

Annniied. 
pled 2 —— “= 
abolish; used shrogate; to 
—* — * ne CR courts, or —— 5* 

permanent usages, an e 

like, which are made void by competent 
authority. 

Do they mean to invalidate, arn, or call in ques- 
tion that great body of our statute law? To asrarnd 
laws of inestimable value to our liberties? «= Anrte. 


cial 


— Abolish, A te, Annul, See 
ABOLISH.—S8YN. nullify, abro- 
te, re’ cancel, reverse, rescind, revoke, 


peal, 

, set aside, obliterate. 

Annular (an‘nG-lér), a. (1. annularis, from 
annulus, dim, of anwa, ering, Bee bably from 
same root as Qunus, a ANNUAL) 


which is afterwards withdrawn. It is usu- 
ally armed at the boring extremity with 
diamonds See DIAMOND-BORER.—Annular 
— in bet. a fibrous or spiral cell, with the 


into rings. — Annular 
ogg ar me Epa ey tee aagflad 


5 aOR a8 





eclipse of the sun in which a of 
is visible around Che dark tale of * 


sete two concentric cylinders; the annu- 


is fitted with a piston, which is 
atiached to 4 T-shaped pot om by 


a within the inner cylinder, and is eon- 
nected by the crank. —Annular gear-wheel, 
a wheel without web or spokes, and having 
teeth on ita inner circumference. — 
vault, in arch, a vaulted roof sup- 
rted on circular walls.—Annular ressel, 
n bot. a cylindrical tube of vascular tissue, 
marked at intervals with complete fibres 
round the tube, 
Annularty (an'nt-lér-l)), adv, Inthe manner 


a 
nũ · la · 
—— Ja-ri), a. Having the form 


Because continual respiration is necesmry, the 
—— ativan ee 
Annulata (an-ni-la‘ta), n. pl. IL. annulus, 

a ne) Same as Annelida, 

* Annulated ‘in ‘nf-lat, an‘ni- 
Furnished wi or circles 


Ann 
lit-ed 
like 35. ha yoy , (a) in 
bot, a cece sore ed to a capsule, stem, or 
root — cael ——— Tings or banda 
—— ed to a cross or saltire 
the —— havea ee or annulet 
attached to them. Also called 
—Annulate animals, ring - bodied 
animals of the class Annulata or Annelida’ 
AnaulaHon (an-nii-lishon), n. A circular 


or ring-like formation. 

Annulet (an'ni-let), » [A dim. from L 
annulus, a ring, as ri from rivulwa | 
A little ring. 


A 


f 





Annalet, 
perly, annulets are the fillets or bands 
ee Dorie 
capital above the elium; but the 
is ly used as synony- 
ne hie een cincture, Gilet, tenis, 
. a ring borne as a charge 
coats of arms, formerly 
uted a mark of no- 
bility and jurisdiction. 
It denotes also the dif- 
ference or mark of dis 
pore seen — 
ther of a family 
to bear on his coat of 
‘an'‘nii-let-f), 
Annulet. a. In Aer. same as An 
nulate, 
Annuller (an-nul’ér), n. One who annul: 
‘The annuller of distinctions." AMalden 
Annulment (an-nul’ment), n. act of 


Anauotd (ann tod, n. One of the Anne- 
* an’nii-loid), a. Of or pertaining 
— nies pel an annuloid 
— —25 
cided defi 
Annuloida(an- ~~ loi’da), n. 
a ring, and G St ¢ 
modern 


kingdom) r —— 
niet Scolecida (tape-worms, 
which are more or less ring- 
ance, ermata, whose em- 
bryos show traces of annulation. 
Annulosa — n IL annulau⸗ 
riug. classifica- 
tions a division (sub-kingdem) of —_ 
iy sone a8 synonymous 
or Articulata (which see); ac 


— ier 
——_ 





Fite, fiir, fat, gl;  mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; 


taibe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; f, Sc. fey. 





ANNULOSAN 


lll 








conting toother systematista, including both 
the Articulata and Annulata or worms: so 
called from their rig Pan appearance. 
Annulosan (an-ni-lo’san), n. A member 


a. 
rings; as, annulose 


Apantus (en’nt-lms), 2. {L., a ring. See 


ASNULAR.} 1. In geom, the ring-like space 
or ons alia between the circumfer- 





aa, Annulus of a Fungus 
and 7 

4 * (Agariens rubescens}. 

ey which by a prince was the ancient 

— of granting investitures to bishop- 


wa former number; to unite to something 
before mentioned. 


There are omissions of other kinds which will de- 
serve to be axntwmerated to these. T. F. Helliasten. 


Annumeration (an-nii‘mér-4” " shon ), a, 
Addition to a former number. Sir T. 


—6 — at or +i oF on. — 


Bull, 
Annunciation (an-nun’si-a”shon or an-nun’- 
shi-i’shon), mn. 1. The act of announcing; 


; promul; tion; as, the annun- 

ciation of a a annunciation of 
the gospel." Hammond. ifically—2. The 
tidings ee by the to Mary of the 


March.—4. Among the Jews, a part of the 
ceremony of the passover. 
an-nun’si-it-iv or an-nan'’- 
aving the character of an 


an announcement. 


(an-nun'si-At-ér or an- nun’- 

shi-dt4r),n. 1, One who announces 
— officer in the Greek Chureh whose 
was to inform the people of the 
festivals which were to be celebrated.—2 A 
kind of bell-telegraph used in North Ame- 


of an 
bell-pulis of the different | Ano 
the bell tot — bead wap hen 
e 
indicates the room or resus whenee ft is 


Furnished with © 


tera: opposed to cathode, the way | 





current 
by which it Soper 
Anodic (a-nod‘ik), a. (Gr. ana, wp, and hodos, 
a way.) upwards ; ascending. 
Pm — course of nervous influence.’ 
Anodon, Anodonta (an’é-dlon, an-d-don’ta), | 
a, (Gr. in prefix an, and edous, odontos, | 
a tooth. us of lamellibranchiate bi- 
valves, the fresh-water mussels 


A. —— and A. cygnews), without or 
un very slight hinge teeth, » 
(an’é-lin), mn. (Gir, . prefix an, 
and odyné, pain.} Any medicine which 
allays pain, as an opiate or narcotic. 
Strove with anadynes t' anes the sma: 
And mildly thus her medicine did impart. Drsden. 
(an‘'d-din), @  Assuaging pain. 
*The anodyne ‘ une aoe fat — Burke. 
an us), @ ving the 
of an anodyne. 
Ante, n Hurt; trouble; annoyance. Chau- 


| snote,t vt To hurt; to trouble, Chaucer, 
ta. Hurtfal; unpleasant. Chaucer. 
Anoiit a-noil’), v.t. To aneint with offs to 


_Anoint a-noint’), vt. [(O.E. — enoin- 
ten; O.Fr. enoindre, part. enoint, from L. 
inungere, tnunctum, from in, in, on, and 
"fe unctum, to anoint See UNGUENT.] 
ao gene upon ; to smear or rub over 

or unctuous substances. 


Ba it a tna Luke vil, 46. 


2. To consecrate, es) ing, prieat, 
or prophet, by unction, or the — —" oll. 
Thou shah anes? the altar and —— 
Ex. x 


- 37. 
sister 
Ks. Shab, 


3. To serve as an ointment or lubricant for. 
And fragrant oils the stiffened limbs arrow, 


Dryden, 
Anointer (a-noint’ér), 2. One who anoints. 
Anointment (a-noint'ment), mn. The act of 
anointing, or state of being anointed. 
That sovran lord, who, ———— of Bis bel 
anointment from God the Father, wi mace hits 
supreme of our hamble as to 
say, Who mace me a jacge or a divider over out 


Anclowst 6. a. Fatiguing; — — 


ing. 

Anolis (an’6-His), ; Pa the Antilles, anoli, 
anoalli, a 42 of saurian i 
tiles, bel that section of Iguani 
which Cuvier beth as by having teeth 
in the palate of the mouth, as well as in the 

bones. They are entirely an Ame- 
rican us, and respects 
the New World the place which the 
leons occupy in the Old. 

Anomal (an’om-al),». In an anomal- 

(a-nom'a-li-ped, 


ous verb or wo! { 
-pod), a. (L. anomatus, Gr. andm- 
, Uneven, and Re Gr. \ 
os, a foot.) In orni ving the m 
united to the exterior by three pha- 


— andl be tha leturtce lig o00 amis: the 


kingfisher is an example. 
‘Anomalipod (s-nowa-ti 
— 2233 A bird ping m 


toe is united to the exterior by three 
langes, and to the interior by one only. 
Anomalism (a-nom'‘al-izm),n. An anomaly; 


I would not see 
In his anointed flesh stick boarish 


» WHS 5O 


ly in 


& nom a- 


ale 
pha- 


Annunciatory (an-nun’si-a-to-ri oran-nun’- | 4 deviation from rule. 
shi-a-to-ri), a. known; giving pu! The anomfirms in words have been so many that 
notice, some have gone so far as to allow oo anal: either 
Annus deliberandi (an nus dé-lil’ér-an'df). in the Greek or Latin tongue. looker, 
L) In Scots law, allowed to the Anomalistic, Ancmalistionl (a-nom’a- 
deliberate whe er he will enterand __ list”ik, a-nom‘a-list*ik-al), a. 
represent his ancestor. rules; 
Anoa (an’é-a),m. [Nativename.] Ananimal | anomalous.—2 In astron. pertaining to the 
Probubalus or Anoa wis) closely | ano’ or angular ofa planet from 
allied to the buffalo, ut the size ofan |, its jon.—Anomaliatic revolution, the 
average sheep, very wild and flerce, inhabit- a in which a et or satellite 
ing Oe the rocky and mountainous localities of gh the complete cycles of its 


Anobium (a-n6’bl-um), n. (Gr. ana, back, 
again. bios, life, from their feigning 
death] A genus of —22 
the larva of w often uch damage 
by their into old wood, including 
several known — 
A. species, when 
frightened {a much giver ron bo Sekguben Gent. 
Anode (an Gr. ana, sob or the and 
ides scare The postive bo of the vol- 
tale current, of the surface 


4 deeomeaient bate Waukee cate 


——— in many 
—— — 
tus connected 


of anomaly, or from any point in its elliptic 
orbit to the same —Anomatistic year, 
the time (385 days, hours, 13 minutes, 45se- 
conds) in which the earth passes through her 
orbit, which is 24 minutes 45 seconds longer 
than the tropical year, on account of the 
precession of the equinoxes, 

—** a-list”ik-al- 
In an an 


Ancmalite (anenta i ‘n. ye 


— (a-nom‘a-lus), a. II. anomalwa, 
ee See Se ae Rae 
a general rule, m or analogy; irregu- 
lar; abnormal; as, an anomalous charac 


ter; 


ANONA 


* The affiict- 


treme sharp or extreme flat intervals, 
— Tn an 

anomalous manner; in a man- 

ner different from common rule, method, or 


analogy. 
{a-nom'a-li), mn (Fr. anomalie; 

L, anomaha, Gr. anémalia, inequality, neg. 
—= an, and homatloa, equal, ‘on ilar, * 
omeos, the same. See SAME.) 1, Deviation 
from the common rule; something abnor- 
* irregularity; —_ oxen, the —— 
ox, is an anon n a 

lar plural —— io ore 


We are enabled to unite into a coosstnt whol 


the various axzemaviesand contending princ —* a 
are found in the mind and affairs of men. 

2 In music, asmall deviation from a perfect 
interval in tuning instruments with fixed 


notes; a temperament.—3. In astron, (a) a 
term ‘used to signify properly the angu 
distance of a planet from its perihelion, as 
seen from the sun. It is either true, mean, 
or eccentric. () 1 The angle m ap- 
t the motion of a 


paren ties in 
lanet.—4. In nat. hist. any deviation from 
e essential cha es of a specific 
type. ( 
Anomodontia 


a-nom‘o-don”shi-a), m, * 
(Gr. anomos, irregular, and odows, od 
a tooth.) Aname given by Owen to an order 
of extinct — of * trias, either with- 
out teeth or having the Premaxillaries 
sheathed with a horny plate like the turtles, 
or only one pair of canine tusks in the up 
jaw, and divided by him into three families 
accordance with these distinctions. Called 
by Huxley — 
Anomean (an-o-mé’an), n. 
oa anomotos, unlike —an, not, and ho- 
like.] One of an extreme sect of 
pend of the fourth century, who denied 
the similitude of the essence of the Son to 
that of the Father. 
orhomboid (a-nom‘o-romboid), n. 


Anom 
Gr. anomos, irregular, and E. rhomboid. 
aa i rhomboidal mass, as a pane 


} A section of 
poda, with 
i tails not formed to assist in ewim- 
ming, including the hermit-crabs and others. 
The section is intermediate between the 
Brachyura or crabs and the Macrura or 
lobsters. Written also Anomowra, 
Anomural (an-o-mi'ral), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Anomura; in the character 
of the or en; as, —— crua- 
taceans. Written also Anomowral. 
anemyt (an’o-mi), n, (Gr. anomia—a, priv., 


and nomos, rule.| A violation of law; law- 
leasness. 
The de of the bod 
over-inds *8* to a bate beens 4 


and lead us captive to 
Glanville. 


ancmy 
Anon (a-non’), ade. [A. Sax. on dn, an dn 
ain one, that Is, in one piece or sequence, 
without break, O R. anan, anoon, anone.} 
1. Forthwith; on the instant; immediately; 
quickly. 
The same is he that heareth the word, and asren 
with joy receiveth it. Mat. xiii. 20. 


2. Atanother time; thereafter; again; some- 
times. 


Sometime he trots, avon he rears upright, 5444 


~ Ever and a every now and then; 
tne ater ia 


A pouncet-box, which errr amd anon 
He gare his nose and took’t away again, SAad, 


Anon. (a-non’)} A common contraction for 
— especially at the end of literary 
Anoun (a-né'na), n. [From menona, the 
Malay name.) A us of Plante, the — 
of the nat. order 


paso ge sy Tielde Sn ecithe tral estIndiatislands 

is an edible fruit hav a thick, 

al —— pulp. A. muricota sour-sop) 
PS pear shaped frat, of 

uces & pear a 

Sipiiy act yilp The —— 

ac genus produces 

oy edible traite as the common custard- 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 4, Fr. ton; ng, sing, 7H, then; th, thin; 


Ww, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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apple or bullock's heart, from A. reticulata, 
= cherimoyer of Poru, from A. Cheri- 
ia, 





Avena or Sour-sop (4ona muricafa) 


Anonacem (an-o-ni'sé-é), n pl. A natural 
order of planta, with indefinite stamens ant 
numerous carpels, allied to the magnolias, 
and consisting of tropical or sub-tropical 
trees and buslies, that usually abound ina 
powerful aromatic secretion, The Ethio- 
pian pepper, sour-sop, sweet-sop, and cus- 
tard-apple are produced by these trees, 

ty (a-non-im'i-ti), a, The state or 
quality of being anonymous or without a 
name, or of not declaring one’s name; an- 
onymousness, ‘The rights of anonymity.’ 
Carlyle. (Rare.] 

osity (an-on'i-mos"i-ti), n State 

of being anonymous. [{Rare. 

(a-non'im-us), a. [Gr. andny- 
mos—nheg. prefix an, and onoma, name. 
See NAME.) 1. Wanting a name; not named 
and determined as to species. 

These animalcules serve also for food to ancther 
@nonyrvans insect of the waters. Bay. 
2. Without any name acknowl 1 a5 that 
of author, contributor, and the like; as, an 
anonwinous pamphiet; an anonymous sub- 
scription; an dnaonymows supporter; an aa- 
onymous author. 

(a-non‘im-us-l), ade. 
anonymous manner; without a name. 

I would know whether the edition ls to come out 
anonpriously. Swift, 

Anonymousness (a-non‘im-us-nes), n. State 

or quality of being anonymous. *‘ The cnon- 

—— newspaper writing.’ Sir G. C. 

ais, 


Ano (an--ff'ta), n. pl. [Gr. and, above, 
an yton, a plant.) One of Endilicher’s 
sections of crypto le plants, comprisin 
the Hepaticm (liverworts) and Muse 
(mosses), Which have male and female or- 
gans, and free spores in cases, but no spiral 
veasels. 

Anophyte (an‘’6-fit), mn A member of the 
Anopiyta. 

othere (an‘op-lo-thér), a. An Indivi- 
d of the genus Anoplotherium (which 


see). 
Anoplotherium (an‘op-lo-thé“ri- um), ». 


In an 


(Gr. neg. prefix au, Aoplon, armour, and 
thérion, a t.] A fossil genus of extinct 
even-toed chydermatous animals, dis- 
covered in the gypsum quarries of Paris and 


fresh-water deposits of the Isle of Wight. 
A. commune, though much larger, must 
have resembled the otter in appearance and 
habits, living in or close to the water. See 
ANOPLOTHEROIDRA. 

Anoplotheroid (an‘op-lo-thé’roid), nm A 
— of the extinct group Anoplothe- 
roldea. 

Anoplotheroidea, Anoplotherſde (an‘op- 
—— — —S apl An 
extinct group of omnivorous mammals, 
from the lower tertiary rocks, forming a 
kind of connectin 
and the true ruminauts. They were slen- 
der in form, with long tails, and feet termi- 
nated by two hoofed toes each, sometimes 
with small accessory hoofs, There were 
six incisora in each ja small canines not 
larger than the incisors, and seven molars 
on each side. The teeth of the anoplother- 
oids alone of all animals resemble those of 
man in being in a continuous series, there 
being no interval between the molars and 
the canines. 

Anoplura (an-6-pla‘ra), n. pl. 
prefix an, hoplon, a weapon, an 


Gr. neg. 





. a8 in the last example. 





link between the swine | 


' Anéus (an’o-us), n. 


ourd, & | 


tail) An order of minute apterous insects, 
having a mouth formed for suction, and 
either two simple eyes or none. They are 
— upon man (three species, Pediculus 

umanus, P. orpitis, and FP. pubis, being 
aald to be peculiar to him) and other ani- 
mala, and are commonly known aa lice. 
They undergo no metamorphosis like other 
insects, the young ree J from the adult 
in sizeonly, and they shed their skin periodi- 
cally. See Lovusk, ICULUS. 

Anopsia (a-nop‘si-a), 2. [Gr neg. prefix 
an, and is, eight] In anat a case of 
monstrosity in which the eye and orbit are 
wanting. 

An f (an’op-si}, mn. Want of sight. 
‘Aristotle, who computeth the time of their 
anopey or invision by that of their gestation." 
Sir T. Browne. 

Ano (an‘o-rek-si), n.  [Gr. neg. prefix 
an, and orexis, a longing after, desire, ap- 
petite, from oreg6, to reach after.) Want 
of appetite without a lowthing of food, 

Anormal (a-nor’mal), a. (L a, from, and 
normed 
normal 

Anorthic (an-or'thik), a. 
an, and orthos, straig ee t.] 1. Without 
right angles. —2. In mineral. having unequal 
oblique axa; aa, anorthic felspar. 

Anorthite (a-nor’thit), n. 
A mineral of the felspar family, nearly 
allied to labradorite, whose crystals are 
clear and transparent, but small. It is a 
silicate of alumina and lime. 
Anorthoscope (an-or'tho-skép), » [Gr. 
anorthos, not straight—neg. prefix an, 
orthos, straight, and skoped, to view.) An 
instrument for producing o peculiar kind 
of optical illusion by means of two discs 
rotating rapidly opposite to each other. 
The posterior one is transparent, and has 
certain distorted figures painted upon it; 
the first one is opaque, but pierced with a 
number of narrow slits, through which the 
figures on the posterior disk are viewed. 
The effect depends on the persistence of 
impressions on the retina, the instrument 
being in principle the same as the zoetrope. 

Anorthura ({an-or-thi‘ra}), = [Gr. neg. 
prefix an, og, Straight, and ovra, a tail.) 
A name applied by some naturalists to the 
common wren, from ite cocked-up tall. 

Anosmia (an-oe’mi-a), a. (Gr. neg. prefix 
an, and osmé, amell.)] In med. a loss of the 
sense of smell. 

Another (an-urn’ér), a. (An, indefinite art., 
and other.) 1. Not the same, different; as, 
we have one form of government, France 
another ; he has become another (different, 
changed, reformed) man. 


He winked, and turned his lips anetAer way. Shak. - 


2. One more, in addition to a former num- 


ber; aa, grant one request, they will ask — 


another, 
Another yett—a seventh? Dllsea no more. Std. 
$8 Any other; any different person, indefi- 
nitely; any one else. ‘Let another praise 
thee, and not thy own mouth.’ 


substitute for the name of a person or thing, 
It is much used in 
opposition to one; as, one went one way, 
another another. It is also frequently used 
with one in a reciprocal sense; as, ‘Love 
one another" ‘Bear ye one another's tur- 
dens; that is, let one love another; bear ye 
—the one the burdens of another. 
Another-gainest (an-uTn'ér-ginz), a. [Cor- 
rupted from Another-gates (which see) } Of 
another kind. Sir P. Sidney, 
test (an-ufH'ér-gita), a. [ An- 


other, i 0.E and Sc. gate, way or manner 


~~¢# being the adverbial genitive. Gate, like 


ity, means both road and manner, Comp, | 


aigates, othergates.] Of another sort. ‘An- 
other-gates adventure.” Hudibras. 
Another-cuesst (an-uTH’ér-ges), a. [Cor- 


! 
rupted from anotheruise.) Of a different 


kind; different. 


My liudy Isabella is of another-giers mould than 
you take her for. Ht, Walpote. 


Burke uses the word aneffer-gwess, in which ex> 


pression are both vulgarity and ynorance, The 
real term is another ygaice; there is — of guess. 
ing. aoder, 


Another-guiset (an-n?t'‘ér-giz).@. [ Anotaer, 
guise, way, manner, See GUISE.) Of a 
different kind; different. 

Anotto (a-not’ta, a-not’té), n. Same 
aa Arnotto. 

Anoura (an-on'ra), n. pl. See ANURA 

(Gr. a-noos—a, without, 

and nous, mind, intellect.) A genus of sea- 


2.) Not acvording to rule; ab- 
Gr. neg. prefix . 


[See ANORTHIC.} . 


Prov, — 
xxvii. 2. Often used without a nenn, as a” 


| birds, family Laridw,or gulls, rare in Brita, 
|; but common in tropical seas. The best 
known epecies, A. stolidus or ‘ noddy,’ often 
| alights on vessels at night, and, as it does 
not see well —— by daylight, allows ite 
fo be only caught. It is about 15 inches 
o 2 eggs are good eating, and sailor 
collect them largely. * 
Anoxoluin (an-oks-ol’f-in), m [Gr 
neg. prefix an, and oroluin (which see} | 
One of the two elements which constitnte 
fibrin, muscular fibre, albumen, casein, &, 
ezoluin being the other element. It is dis 
tinguished from oxcluin by ite fibrous ter- 
ture, the latter being granular, and by itz 
being insoluble in acetic acid, but soluide 
A boiling saturated solution of tartaric 


acid, 

Ans@ (an'sé), n pl [L. anea, a handle.) fn 
ast?on, the parte of Saturn's ring which are 
to be seen on each side of the planet when 
viewed through a ag te ty #0 called be. 
cause they are like handles to the bods of 
the planet. 

Ansated (an’siit-ed), a. [L. anzatwe, from 
anea, a handle.) Having a handle or handles, 
or something in the form of handles. 

Anse (ans), 4. [L. @nea, a hanile.) The 
handle of a cannon. These handles, espe. 

| ¢elally in some old foreign pieces, are cast in 
the form of dolphina, serpents, de. 

Ansellia (an-sel'li-a), m. [After Mr. Ansell, 
a collector, whe found the plant gro on 

| the stems of the oil-palm at Fernando Po } 

A genus of orchids, with great panicles of 

| greenish flowers spotted with purple. Only 

one species (A. africana) is known: it is 

found both on the west and east coasts df 

tropical Africa, growing to the height of 2 
ee 


Anger (an‘sér), » [Lj 
1. Agenus of birds, famby 
Anseridm. See Goosz- 
2 In astron. a small star 
in the Milky Way, be- 
tween the Swan and 
Eagle. 

Anserated (an’sér-it- 
ed), a. In Aer. a term 

Auserated, applied to a cross, the 

| extremities of which are 
formed into the shape of the heads of licns, 
engles, serpents, &., 

Anseres (an‘sér-dz),n. pl. (L. pl of anser, 

the third 





.) In Linneus’ system, 
er of birds, equivalent to the Natatores 

of modern 1. iste. Soe NATATORES, 
Anseridm (an-sér'i-dé), mn. pl. A family of 
web-footed birds, containing the geese pro- 
per — Anser), distinguished by having 
the bill not longer than the head, and thicker 
at the base than it is broad; they have longer 


— 


Characters of Ansæridar 


a, White-fronted Goose (Asser erpthrepans) 
6, The Tame Goose (fuser dewresticns 


and stronger legs than the ducks and shorter 

wings. See Goose. 

| Anserine (an‘s#r-in), a. [L. anserinwe, from 
aneer, & .] Relating to or resembling 
a goosé, or the akin of a goose: ty ae 
applied to the akin when roughened by cold 
or disease; as, an anserine skin. 

tt (an'slit), n. (See ONSLAUGHT.) 

An attack; an affray. 

1 do remember yet that ansiadght; thou wast beaten 
And fled'st before the butler, Bean, & Fi. 
Answer (an’s¢r), v. IA. Sax, andewarian, 
an ‘rian, anewarian, to answer — and, 
against, and seerian, to swear, The A. Sax 

refix and, Goth. anda, G_ ant, is equivalent 
Gr. anta, L. ante, before, Gr. anti, against, 
Skr.ati, beyond. Answer is almost the only 
English word in which it is used, comp. 
along.) 1. To speak or write im return to. 
as to a question or call, or te a specch, de- 
claration, argument, or the like; to respond 
to; to reply to; as, to answer a person; to 
answer a request. 
So spake the apostate angel, though in pain; . . . 


And tim thus answer’d soon his bold compre. 
Af dte. 








i a 








Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hdr; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; fF, Sc. fey 


ANSWER 


—— — to meet auccess- 


argument, 
whe Bhs ay to refute; some- 
ne tate off with an answer; a4, 


his 
arguments were Pees answered; 
accusations 





2To rep! 
fully, a⸗ 


to answer 


u will not beanswered , 


with reason.” .—8. To in reply; as 
this is what he answered.—4. ~ 4 Fo act ans 
pllance 
summons, order, demand, 

125* 2*3 the like; to act a0 as to suit; 
aa, —— —— the servant 
—— —* I was able to answer his 
ae ‘ Tapsters answering every 


Tids pened bing, whe studies Gay and night 


To ansavr all the he owes to you, 
The woman had left us to answer the door, 
it”. Collins. 
SS eae oe 


urn or retaliation for; | 


for, ‘And evously hath Ousar’ 
it.’ Shak, 


7. To render account to or for; hence, to 
meet in combat; to match. 

Iwill... send him to auswer thee. 
& To be security for. ‘ Answer my life my 
judgment." Shak.—-9. To be equivalent or 
adequate to; —— to serve; aa, the 
measure answered its end. ‘Money an- 
eoereth all things.” Eccl. x. 19.—10. To be 
relation, or —*— to; 


in conformity, 
hn comepond to, to agree to suit. 


needs be — 
sated baie ole pale us & person. J: 


aig be opposite to or over against; to 


Shak, 


Pire answers fire, and through their paly Bares 
ESAT ee i the ber 


jad Zm the plowing horizsa throu hem. 


12 To confront; to endure; toabide. “(tate 


ome , thou wert better in thy grave 
y wacovered body ths extremity of the skies 


14 To solve, as a mathematical or arith. 


fnower ven et. 1. To reply; to 
emo Oy wey cf xeturn. * Answer to 


Lives bet Wilt thou not ansmer,mant Shad. 
poled a th dpe ~ 9 to act in reply; to re- 


——— 

e wai pay he poe Ragga 
No, Carsar, we will easter on their change. Shak. 
3. To be fit or suitable; to suit; as, gypsum 
answers as a Manure on some soila —4. To 
—— {Rare in the absolute 


Fee yon ah ences « . if she remain un- 
seduced . + You shall answer ie with your -- 


~To answer for, ba ‘a) to be acoountatio for: 
often with to before the person to whom 
one is accountable; as, the man must an- 
rey Paced ‘his employer for the money intrusted 
Let his neck exswer for tt, if there be any martial 
taw, Shak. 


— Teapsustbtitay tor to eparaniact 
respo! ‘or; to guaran 
as Twill enewer for his being in time.— —To 
anewer to, (a wn by; to recognize, 
asa name, ) J 
1 aurwer to that name, Shak. 
—— to, in the way of resem- 
or even of con- 
trast; —— in the subject answers 
protection on the part of the prince. 
Asin water face ansmereth ty face, so the heart of 
—— Prov, xxvii, 19. 
—* ee ae ened in Cambridge, — to 
(e) To act or to be moved in accordance 
or in obedience to. 
Do the strings exster fe thy noble hand? Dryder. 
—To answer with,t to deal with by way of 
answer; to answer. 
Well hast thou aaswered with him, 


* 22 IA. Sax. andswaru, an 


entwort | 


ER, 0.0.) 1. A reply; that which 





ch, chain; ¢éh, Se. loch; 
Vou L 


&, 9; 


with, or in fulfilment or satisfaction 


See cde 
Answerableness 
“and 
islands. 
school 
q roposed, su 


drone-bee, 
said, written, or done, in return to a call, | ing the female. 
j, job; 
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nestion, argument, challenge, allegatio 
Setilien, prayer, or address. i ™ 
A soft answer turneth away wrath. Prov. xv. 1. 
I called him, but he gave me no auswer, Cant. v. 6. 
2 An account to be rendered to justice. 

Me will call you to so hot an answer for it. Shak, 
3% Specifically, in law, a counter-statement 


of facta in a course of ae confuta- 
tion of what the other party eged,— 
4. A solution, the result of a — 


operation. —5, Something done in return — 


uence of, something else; 
— retribution. 
the slaughter is 
pease mace by Oe —— me he enemas bo 


for, or in con 
re ; re 


And so extort from us 
bar “ay we have done, whose answer would be 


Drawn on by torture, Shak, 
6. In fenci me —— in or striking tn 
ae, pov ving parried or received a 


ne had a pass with him, rapier, scabbard, anc all . 
and on the answer, he ou as surely as 
feet hit the ground. _— — 
Syw. Reply, rejoinder, response 

Answerable (an‘s¢r-a-bl), a. a a Capable of 
being answered; adimi ng ofa a usu. 
plying that the answer may be satis- 
factory. 

Unanswerable is a boastful word. His best rea- 
sons are answeradie; his worst are not worthy of 
being answered. Fi . 
2. ._— to give an account, or able to 

be called to account; obliged or liable to 
indemnify ; amenable: responsible; as, an 

— is answerable fa his principal. 
be justly 


Pp 
, he cannot 
panded het tsaoen ape alee EEL to Ged? Swift, 
8, Correspondent; agreeing; in sak 
suitable ; proportionate ; equal. [Obsoles- 
cent.) 
1 but soch a likeness imperfect glass 
doth give—answeredie enough in some features, bat 
Sir P. Siducy. 
Had the valour of the soldiers ———— — he 


hounds of Britain. Milton, 
Hence—4. Comparable. [{Rare.] 

This revelation .. . was answeradve to that of the 
apostle to the Thessalonians. Mitton. 


uality of being ee ee —— 
q answerable respon- 
sible, or correspondent. ‘The — 
answerableness which is between 
and his spouse.’ Harmar. 
(an‘sér-a-bli), ade, In due pro- 
= correspondence,or conformity; suit- 


gg vives ansmaralty larger than 


Answerer (an'sér-¢r), n. One who answers, 
In —— one who answered a 
uestion p a particular 
view; a — 5— or olen REPLIER. 


At an act of the commencement the answerer 
better 


ve 
his that an aristocracy was han 


Answer obber rh pr bad a a. One who 
riting answers. 


row anything to do with 

thls race — —— hove on 
—— — a. Having no an- 
swer, or incapable of being answered. 


(an‘sér-les-li), ade. In an an- 
swerless manner; in a way that cannot be 
answered; in a way of insufficient answer. 
«Answered Indeed but, aa he said, answer- 


“ante! utd. en — — that is, 


pas * — Ain't. 
Ant (ant), ». (Contr. from A. Sax. amet, 
@mette, emela, a ee ee See 

EmMeEtT.] An “emmet ; a 
menopterous insect of the family’ Neca 
cide and genus Formica. Ants live in 
communities, and the internal economy of 
their nest or hillock presents an extraor- 
Seay example of the results of combined 
industry. Each community consists of males 
with four wings; of females much larger 
than the males, and possessing = 

during the — season; and of 

females, otherwise called neuters, workers, 
or nurses, destitute of wings, The females 
their eggs in parcels of six or more, 
males 5 females desert the nest soon 
after becoming perfect. The male, like the 
becomes useless after impregnat- 
The grubs spin a cocoon, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





ANTAGONIST 





and become pups, w, which resemble barley- 
corns, and are popularly taken for eggs. 
Under the names of ants ants’ eggs, 
they are an article of import in some north- 
ern countries for making formic acid; dis- 
solved in water, they are used for 

in Norway. The young grubs are fed by 
the females and by the nurses, who are also 
the formers of the streets and galleries, &c., 
of the colony, and the performers erally 
many aposten of enta frvet the operetions 
many 4 of an m the operations 
they perform called mining-ants, —- 
ters, masons, &c. ine favourite f of 


ants is honey, ny aiden but honey-dew ex- 
creted by a ey also live on 
fruits, ineirtarva, and on dead 
birds and 1+ ag Sage torpid in 
winter. Ants are bolder than any animal 


of the same size. Those of the same or dif- 
ferent species have pitched battles, and 
capture slaves or take larve from other 
— Some species have stings, others 

uirt out an Pang tne (formic acid). 


—— are a doze 

hore = —* inch long, which raises 
large as a small hay-cock. The 

po fg ny pa to insects of the 

neuropterous genus Termes. See TERMITES. 

Ant (ant), n. A native name in some parts 
of India for a credit acvount. 

Anta (an’ta),» The Brazilian native name 
of the —— or American tapir (Tapirus 
american 

Ante Gas) 3 pl — ante; 
connected with Gr. anti, 

inst.) In arch. a , — a 
Pp in certain tions, as on each side 
oa doar or Cantina sopemnes ilar; 
spec’ ly, ¢ species oe 
reek and Roman archi 


used in G 
the side walls of temples when 





Portico in Antis. A, A, Anta. 


they are nd the face of the 
7 —— — antia is formed 
when the aide walls are prolonged in this 
way and when columns d between the 


ante. 

Antacid — 5 n. (Gr, anti, against, 
and E. } In , an alkali, ora remedy 
for acidity in the stomach, Dy pepsia and 
diarrhma are the Hy — 
are chiefly employed. The *prine! 
acids in use are , Soda, arm: — 
nesia, lime, and their carbonates. 

Antacid (ant-as‘id), a. Counteracting acid 


Aniacrid (ant-ak'rid), mn. [Gr. anti, against, 
and E, acrid.} That w corrects acri- 
mony of the secretions. 


An 5 ta-gi’jé), n. [Gr.anti, against, 
and , to drive] Same as Antanagoge 
(whi see). 


Antagonism (an gle.) The ac of n, (Gr. an- 
taginisma, a ) The act of contend- 
against; op, 


So —— s gy kg in pride, * i yey myself 

Unconquerable. Tennyson. 
Antagonist (an- ery (Gr. antagd- 
pao aero me and agénistés, a cham- 

n, & combatant, from agén, a contest 
whence agony).] 1. One who contends with 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See E&Y. 
8 
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another in combat or in argument; ap 
ponent; a competitor; an adversary. ‘ An- 
** of Heaven's mighty king.’ Milton. 
‘Our antagoniats in these controversies.” 
Bp. Hooker. —2 In anat, a muscle which 
acts in _—— to another; as, a flexor, 
which be a part, is the antagonist of an 
extensor, which extends it.-Advrersary, An- 
nist, Enemy. See ADVERSARY. 
——— * (an-tag’d-nist), a. Counteract- 
ing; oppo ; combating; as, an anfagon- 
ist muscle. The flexors and extensors of a 
limb are antagonist muscles, as also the ab- 
ductors and adductors. 


Am —— (an-tag’d- 
nist"ik, an-tay’o-nist k-al ), a. omtending 


against; acting in op tion; opposing; 
opposite; antagonist, 

Their valours are not yet so combatant, 

Ov truly avfagenistic, as to fight, A. Fersvve, 

mistic (an-tag’é-nist"ik), n. Some- 

thing that acts asin an antagonistic manner; 
specifically, a muscle whose action counter- 
acta that of another. 


In anatemy those muscles are termed a. 
fies which are 


oreds- 


the extensors to the flexors, &c. 9=- Arumale ama Cox, 
Antagonistically (an-tag’6é-nis” tik-al-li), 
adv. In an antagonistical manner. 


Antagonize (an-tag’é-niz), v.i pret. & pp. 
antagonized ; ppr. —— (Gr. an- 
tagdnizomai, to contend against.) To con- 
tend againet; to act in opposition. 

The effect does not depend on a le nciple, 
but on two ——— —— — Ly Mike 

Antagony? (an-tag’é-ni),n. [Gr. anfagonia 
* against, and aginia, a contest.} Con- 
test; opposition. ‘The incommunicable 
-—— ony that is between Christ and Belial.’ 

ton. 

Antal (ant‘al), n A wine-measure of about 
116 gallons, used in the Tokay district of 
Hungary, 

An ec (an-tal'jik), a [Gr anti, against, 
and aiges, pain.|] A medicine to alleviate 
pain; au anodyne, 

Antalgic (an-tal'jik), a. (See notn] Alle- 
viating pain; anodyne. (Rare. 

talkali, (ant-al’ka-li orant- 
al’ka-li, ant-al’ka-lin), » [Gr. ant for anti, 
against, and KE. alkali.) A substance which 
neutralizes an alkali, and is used medicin- 
ally to counteract an alkaline tendency in 
the syatem. All true acids have this power; 
the so-called carbonic acid, which does not 
possess it, being properly an anhydride. 

An (ant-al’ka-l * a. ving the 
property of neutralizing alkalies. 

An (ant-an'n-kla"sis), n. 
bending or breaking hack anti, against, 
ana, back, and klasis, from kiad, to break, } 
1. In rhet. a figure which consists in repeat- 
ing the same word in a different sense; as, 
whilst we live, let us lice; learn some craft 
when young, that when old you may live 
without crast —2. In gram. a repetition of 
words —— eg after a long par- 
enthesia; aa, ‘ 1 that heart (which not 


only feels them, but which has all motiona | 


pd life —— Seen, 5* that * 

tanagoge (ant-an’‘a- } mn. (Gr. anti, 
against, and @ th up. See 
ANaGoOGE.] In rhet. a figure which consists 
in replying to an adversary by way of re- 
crimination; as, when the accusation of one 
party is unanswerable, the accused person 
— him with the same or some other 
crime. 

Antaphrodisiac (ant-af'ro-diz”i-ak), a. [Gr. 
anti, against.and aphrodisios, venereal, from 
Aphrodit@, Venus.) Antivenercal: having 
the quality of extinguishing or lessening 
venereal desire. 

Antaphrodisiac (ant-af'ro-diz"I-ak), m A 
medicine that lessens or extinguishes the 


venereal appetite. 
Antaphroditic (ant-af'ro-dit’ik), nm. and a, 


(Gr. See ANTAPHRODISIAC.} Same as An- 
taphrodisiac. 
An plectic {ant-ap’é-plek"tik), @. [Gr. 


anti, ** and E. etic.) Efficacious 

against apoplexy. 
Antarchism (ant-ar’kizm), n. [Gr. anti, and 
urché, government] Opposition to all f° - 
w, 


ernment, or restraint of individuals by 
Rare. 


I ) 

Antarchist (ant-lir’kist), n, One who op- 
poses all social government, or control of 
individuals by law. [Rare.} 

Axntarchistic, Antarchistical (ant-iir-kis’- 
tik, ant-tr-kis’tik-al), a. Opposed to all 
human government. [Rare.]} 

An ¢ (ant-lirk’tik), a. IL antarcticua, 


to others in their action, as i 





(Gr., a 





Gr. antarktikos—anti, against, and arktos, 
the north, properly the Bear, a northern 
constellation. See ARCTIC.) Opposite to 
the northern or arctic pole; relating to the 
southern pole or to the region near it, and 
applied especially to a circle parallel to the 
equator and distant from the pole 23° 2s’, 
the line between light and darkness when 
the sun is on the tropic of Capricorn. Thus 
we say the antarctic pole, antarctic circle, 


antarctic current, Antarctic Ocean, or ant- | 


arctic region. 


Antares (ant-réz), n The Arabic name | 


of « Scorpli, a star of the first magnitude, 
and the principal star of the constellation 
Scorpio: called aleo the ton’s Heart. 
Antarthritic (ant-lir-thrit'ik), a. (Gr. anti, 
against, and arthritis, gout.) Counteract- 
ing the gout. 
An’ tic (ant-ér-thrit’tk), ». A remedy 
which cures or alleviates the gout. 
tic (ant-ast-mat’ik), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and asthma, asthma] Fitted 
to relieve asthma. 
Antasthmatic (ant-ast-mat‘ik),n. A remedy 
Pe asthma, ( fk), 2 
tatrophic (an-ta-tro’ . a [Gr ant, 
against, and atrophia, » wasting away.) 
eee against atrophy or consump- 
on, 
Antatrophic (an-ta-trofik),n. A medicine 
for the cure of atrophy or consumption. 
Ant-bear (ant/bar), n. A name sometimes 
given to the larger species of ant-caters, 





Ant-bear (Adyronceophaga subata). 


but generally restricted to Myrmecophaga 
jubata, a native of the warmer of 
South America. It is from 4 to 5 feet in 
length from the tip of the long, slender, 
toothless muzzle to the origin of the black, 





boshy tail, which is about two feet long. | 


is covered with long hair, part 
cularly along the neck and back. 
four strong curved claws on the fore-feet, 
and it has five on the hind onea With these 
claws it tears down the ant-hills and sweeps 
the ants into ite mouth with its long exten- 
sile giutinons tongue, an action that can be 
repeated with marvellous rapidity. It isa 
harmless and solitary animal, and spends 
most of its time in sleep, Called also Tam- 
anotr and Great Ant-eater. 

Ant-bird (ant’bérd), = A name common to 
the members of the family Formicariida 
(which see). 

Ant-catcher (ant‘kach-¢r),n. Same as Aat- 
thrush (which see). 

Ante(an'té). (Gr. anti, represented in A. Sax. 
and Icel. by the inseparable prefix end-, 
an- (as in anewer), Goth. and (prep. and 
prefix), enda- (prefix), Lith ant, and Skr. 
ati.) A Latin *— much used in the 
composition of English words, especially in 
wa from the Latin language. It signifies 
before in place or time.— Ante meridiem, 
before mild-dag, usually contracted A. M. 

Anté (an’te), a. [Por Fr. enté, pp. of enter, 
to em t.] Ingrafted: a term extensively 
used by foreign heralds, but employed by 
British heralds only in the cases of the 
arms of King Philip, consort of Queen Mary, 
and of the royal arma, as they were borne 
during the time our kings were also sove- 
reigns of Hanover. 

Anteact (an'té-akt),n. IL. ante, before, and 
E. act.) A ceeding act. Bailey. 

Anteal (an’té-al), a. Being before or in 
front. (Rare.) 

Ant-eater (ant’ét-¢r),n. A name sometimes 
given to mammals of various ra that 
vagy 4 chiefly on ants, but usually confined 
to the edentate genus Myrmecophaga. In 
this genus the whole head is remarkably 
elongated, the jaws are perfectly destitute 
of teeth, and the mouth is furnished with a 
long, narrow, cylindrical, extensile tongue 
covered with glutinous saliva, by the ai 
which the animals secure their insect pre 


There are | 





of | 
y. | 


The eyes are particularly small,the ears short 
and round, and the legs, 2* the an- 
terior, very robuat, and fa wed with long, 
con d, acute nails, admirably adapted 
tor ae a 4 a The most 
rem: ie 8 es e Myrme 
jubata, or ant-bear (which see). * 
species, M. Tamandua or Tamandua tetra- 
via, and M. ——_ or Cyelothurns 
didactylus, are smaller in size, have a less 
elongated snout, and are adapted for climb. 
ing trees In quest of the insecta on which 
they feed, their prehensile tails standing 
them in good stead in such forays. All are 
natives of South America. The mame ant- 
eater is also given to the pangolins of Inila 
and Africa (see PANGOLDN), and to the aard- 
vark of South Africa. (See ORYCTEROPTS } 
The Echidne of Australia are sometimes 
called porcupine ant-eatera. See Ecuipya 
Ante’ (an-té-bri’ki-al), a. (L. ante, 
before, and brachivin, the arm) fn anat. 
of or pertaining to the fore-arm: usually, 
but less correctly, written A ntibrachial, 
Antecedan (an 'té-s6-di"né-us), a. 
From antecede.] Antecedent; preceding 
ntime. ‘Capable of antecedaneous proot’ 


rrow. 

Antecede (an-té-séd'), v.t. [L. ante, before, 
and cedo, to go. See CEDE) To go before 
in time; to precede, 

It seems consonant to reason that the fabric of the 
world did not long asmferecie its motion, Sir Af, Haile, 

Antecedence (an-té-sé’dens), 2. 1 The act 
or state of going before in time; precedence. 
Sir M. Hale. -~2 In astron. an apparent 
motion of a planet toward the west, or con- 
trary to the order of the signa, 

Antecedency (an-té-s@’den-si), mn. Same as 
Antecedence. 

Unity is before any multiplied number, Which 
antecedency of anity he (Dionysius) applicth amto the 
Deity. Sig. Hacket, 

Antecedent (an-té-2#dent), a. Going before 
in time; prior; anterior; preceding ; 2a, an 
ery —— to —* deluge. In med. 

a) Antecedent signs, the precursory symp- 
toms of a disease. (b) Antecedent cause, the 
exciting cause of a d Sx x. Prior, an- 
terior, preceding, previous, foregoing. 

An t ee ® 1. One whe 
or that which goes before in time or place. 

He's everything indeed... 

My antecrdest or my geotleman-usher, Mexringer. 
2 In gram. the noun to which a relative or 
other pronoun refers; as, Solomon was the 
prince who built the temple, where the worl 

rince ia the antecedent uf who. —i. In legic, 
8 that member of a hypothetical or condi- 
ition which contains the con- 
which is introduced by if or 
some equivalent word or words; aa, if the 
aun is fixed, the earth must move. Her 
the first and conditional proposition is the 
antecedent, the second the consequent. () 

The premises of a # taken together. 

4 In math. the first of two terms of a ratio, 

or that which is compared with the other. 

Thus if the ratio be that of 2 to 3, or of a to 

b; then 2 or a is the antecedent. —5. pl. The 

earlier events of a man’s life; previous 
coures, conduct, action, or avowed prin- 
ea, 
e have learned * to speak of men’s ante: 
dents: the phrase is pewly come up; and it is com- 
mon to say, ‘If we would know what a man really 


now is, we must know his amfecrdents,” that is, what 
he has been im past tiswe. bp 


. Trench. 
Antecedental (an’té-sé.den"tal), a. Relat- 
ing to what is antecedent or goes before — 
Antecedental method, a branch of general 
geometrical proportion, or universal com- 
parison of ratios, 
Antecedently (an-té-e#dent-li), ade. Pre 
viously; at a time ing. 
We consider him anfecead’enty 
he ye jay im the barren womb. 
in the number of possibilities. 
Antecessor (an-té-ses’ér),n. II. See AX- 
TECEDE.} 1. One who goes before; a leader; 
a principal. ‘A venerable not in- 
ferior to any of his anfecessors.’ Wood. 
‘Much higher than any of its avntecessors. 
Carlyle. (Now rare.|—2.t A title given to 
those who excelled in any science, and to 
professors of civil law.—3.4 In law, one that 
possessed land before the present possessor; 
an ancestor. 


The arrfecesror was most commonly he that pot 
sewed the lands in King Edward's ume * 


Conquest. 
Ante-chamber (an'té-chiim-bér), n. [Prefix 
ante, before, and chamber.) A chamber or 
apartment before the chief apartment, to 


tional pro 
dition, 


to bis creation, while 
of nothing, and only 
Soma. 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


nédte, not, mive; tibe, tub, ball; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abume; §, Sc. fey. 


Which it leads, and in which persons wait 
Sis monroe es ere em 
e part 


2223— 
af the through which is the passage 
to the —— T. Warton. 

Ante-cursor (an-té-kér’sér), n [L. ante, 


v(an'té-dat ante, be- 
fore, and date.} at pret inte, bo 
tecedent to another. —2.¢ Foretaste; anti- 


hey hath not tay soul these apprehensions, these 
those antedates, *5 
iy 


of a sickness? Done. 

Antedate (an’té-dat), e.t. t. & pp. ante- 
the true time, or beforehand; to give an 
earlier date than the real one to; thus, to 


ence, or to give 
‘ore it is due or ex- 
antedate the bliss above." 


LTTE Pope. 
Antediluvial (an’té-di-l0"vi-al), a. Same as 
Antediurian, 


‘etre, and due té-di py tie at L ante, 
before, and ‘ore the 
flood or deluge in eae od existing, 
happening, or relating to what “happened 

the deluge. ‘ The antedilurian earth.’ 
fy a * Antedilucian chronology.’ 
Antediluvian * (an’té-di-la"vi- an), , One 


who lived before the deluge. ‘The longevity 
of the antediluvians.” Bent 
Ante-factt (an’té-fakt), n, That which pre- 
figures a fact before it occurs. [Rare.} 
There is a proper sacrifice Lord’ 
to ett Chests death in the post fac, "on there 
a sacrifice to in the old law, the aste- 
Jad—Copie of the Svante anna techan va. 
Antefixe, An’ an-té-fike’é, an-té- 
eT np. (L. —— before, and fizus, 
fixed.) In class. a@rch.: (a) upright orna- 





ments, generally 


of marble or terra co’ 
prod age — = opposite the 


of each tiling to conceal the 
22 ay (6) Ornaments in the 
of animals’ heads or other figures p! 


below the eaves of a buildin 


—— 


Anteflexion (an-té-flek’shon), n. [L. ante, 
before, and . flexum, to bend.) In ob- 
a inclination of 


— _ One of a quantity of 
little “found in the hillocks of 
ants, usually sup: to be their but 
really the young in the state of larve 
of pape. 


‘tum (an-té-ji‘ra-men”tum ), 
a ante, before, and 


on. The accuser swore that 
— ee —— 
swear on “Tan gy ordeal that he was in- 


æ* ‘an’té-1 d geo" 
Some = it Cl), m “ge ion 


The antelopes are in- 
the sheep and oxen in the sec- 
tion Cavicornia or ‘hollow-horned’ rumi- 


ra 
z 
a 
EF 
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covered by a sheath of 

Their horna are never rice’ aa tens al as those of 

the deer ——— they are, however, 

often twisted ly, an —— be borne —— 
Reve are fi 


both sexes. 
number and varie me 4 in Africa, al ran 
continent deer, with one or two exceptions, 
are entirely absent. Amon 
we may mention the — —— (the 
3] cou ts European species the gazelle, the 
the eland, the koodoo, the gnu, the 
aasin or Indian antelope, and the prong- 
buck of America. aay some naturalists they 
ab fom anthpayt lel inet 
au ntilopina nto genera, 
others eae whole of them are in- 
Coded in the —— Antilope. 
Antelucan —— IL antelu- 
before ght before, —— Bein 
lore preceding the dawn; spec 
applied to assemblies of Christians, 
—— times bend before light in the 
morning, either to escape persecution, or 
to commemorate the hour of the resurrec- 


— worsh 78 a reference to 
—— ste ae y * rrection—all the 


—— and one — a wa was —— * 
Antemeridian —— ——— a —7— 
fix ante, before, and meridian.) Being be- 
fore noon; pertaining to the forenoon. 
Antemetic (ant-é-met‘ik), a, (Prefix enti, 
—— and emetiee] Restraining or allay- 
An io (ant-&-met’ik), n. A medicine 
which checks 
Ante-mosaic Carte a {Prefix 
anes, — and Mosaic, re 
py fo enacted, or tnstitu 
—— he 
Antem: 


undane (an-té-mun‘din), a. (L. ante, 
before, and mundus, the world.] Being 
before the creation of the world. ‘The 
—— great, antemundane Father!’ 


Antenrural {an-té-mi‘ral), n. (L. antemu- 
rale—ante, before, and murus, a wall.) A 
barbacan or outwork in a castle, consistin 
of a strong high wall, with turrets in front 

of the gate for defending the entrance. 

sna —— a. IL ante, before, 
and natalis, pertaining to birth J Existing, 
or happening, previous —— 
Gnd jt eee an antenatal ton 
here butterflies dream of —* life to come, 


Shelley. 
Antenati (an-té-na’tl, n. pl. (L, from ante, 
before, no nati, of natus, born.) Those 
—_ bef fore & n time, as before mar- 
fically, in English law, a term 
pe A Scotsmen born before the acces- 
of James I. to the English crown, who 
were considered aliens. e Post-nati, or 
those born after the Union, claimed the 
rights of native subjects of the English 


Antenicene —— a [Prefix ante, 
re, and Nice or Nicewa, a 
wen Asia Minor Anterior to the first 
council of Nice, held in the year $25; as, an- 
tenicene faith. 

Antenna (an-ten'na), n. pl. Antenna (an- 
ten’né) [L. antenna, a sail-yard; in new 
Latin the feeler or horn of an insect.) A 
horulike, jointed, very flexible and sensitive 


i. 


1,2 Filiform —— — Firefly of Brazil 
t ores fuminorns|, 2, Denticulate Antenna; 
4. Lameliicorn ; —8 Clavate; 6, Genicu: 
fate; my hd and Antennule of Crustacean. 


—* antelopes 





ANTEPRANDIAL 





mouth and the eyes. In insects, Arachnida, 
— poda, there is one pair; in Crus- 
ere are two pairs. 2 Variations 
in th their structure are —— 
i ] uae eo touch ad ear 1 
ng. te t are popu en 
horns and feelers. 
—— (an-ten‘nal), a. Belonging to the 


— (an-ten-na’ri-a), n. [From an- 
tenna, in reference to the down of the pap- 
pus, which is like the antennw of some 


Insecta A genus of ts, nat. order 
te, nearly allied to Gnaphalium, 
poe containing some of the everlastings of 


our gardens. e most common is A. mar- 
rilacea, or pearly everlasting. 
tenniferous (an-ten-nif'ér-us), a. Bear- 
antenna. 
(an-ten'ni-form), a. Shaped 


an-ten’nd-la), n. pl. Antennu- 

of the ten’ni-1é). P (Dim. of — * 

the maxillary feelers or palps, resemll- 

ing small antennm, attached to the jaws 

— ewer lip of mandibulate insects. ey 

seem to be tactile organs adapted to distin- 
guish foods. 

Antennule (an-ten'nfil), n. Same as Anten- 


Antepagment (an-té-pag’ment), n. An or- 
— ent ( of a door. a ANTEPAG- 


Antepagmenta (an'té-pag- sono n. 88 

ii before, and pa —, 

* together, from in? root Ay pan 
etum, to drive fasten.] In ane. 
the three — constitu the 

arek the tree ‘ple also, the jambs or 

moulded architraves of a door, 


An ~té-pas’kal [Prefi 
ante, before, an and paschat Fevtataing ta the 
time before Easter. 


te was ve yearly in the church concern. 
ing th the ne cbacrvation Se cntlaw ofthe anaes pase — 


‘elsom, 
An + (an’té-past), n. IL ents, before, 
nov pig fed.] A foretaste; somethin ng 
taken before the proper time. [Rare.] 
Were we to expect our bliss only in the satiating 
our aj ites, it might be reasona’ 
any to excite our gust for that profuse per 


Dr. H. ee. 
— n- pea -tum), n. 
before, and — 
with which front Cot an poy A is — 


—— made of the richest silk or har 
ornamented with the most costly and 
elaborate embroidery; the frontal. 
f 
_ saw me Gg of the altar —— ot 
he would én — 
————— 53 — 


neglect the housekeeping. Miss Braddon. 
Antepen' ultima (an’té- 
a eres Ane -ma), 7, or ante, 4 


pene, almost, and tutimus, last.] The 
test’ yiable of a word except two, as syl in 


ntepenultimate (an ‘an'té-pé-nul"ti-mat), a. 
to the at — but two, 
te (an'té-pé-nul”ti-mat), 7. 
— — t-ep’i-lep"tik), a. (G ti, 
an 5 , a, (Gr. an 
d epiléptikos, epileptic. } Resist 


— tepl. lep’tik),m. A remedy 

Antepileptical ul Gat opt lep"-al), a. Same 

Antepone! (3 (an‘té-pdn), v.t. pret. & pp. ante- 
ante kre, and pone, to eae te ca 


before. Ba 
Auteport (an'té-pért), n. [L. ante, before, 


and portus, a port.) An outer port or har- 
bour. 


Ante- co = té-por'ti-k6), n. [Prefix 
ante, before, and portico.) An outer porch 
Pe bale. 


teposition fon't6-06 stshon), n. [Prefix 
ante, before, and position.] In gram. the 
placing of a word before another, which, by 


manta Their horns, unlike those of the 

deer, are not deciduous, but are permanent, proceeding by a ball-and-socket | ordinary rules, ought to follow it. 

éach consisting essentially of a of joint rad the h in insecta, crustacea, | Anteprandia] (an-té-pran‘di-al), a. [L. anfe, 
the frontal bone—the core of horn— i myriapods, between the angle of the | before, and prandivm, a meal, a dinner.) 
ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; j,job; &, Fr ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure —See Key. 
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ring before dinner. 
Antepredicament (an’té-pré-dik”a-ment), 
~ } refix ante, before, and predicament. | 
n 
standing of the 
res, such as a definition of common terms. 
Anterides (an-tér'i-déz), api. [L.] In arch. 
buttresses for strengthening a wall 
Anterior (an-té’'ri-¢r), a. (L., a comparative 
from avte.) 1. Before in time; 


cedent; preceding in time.—2, Before, or in 


front, in place; as, the anterior lobes of the | 


brain, the anterior intercostal nerve, &c. 
Anteriority (an-t#ri-ori-ti), n. The state 
of being anterior, preceding, or in front; a 
state of being before in time or situation; 
priority. 

Our 
Isaiah, because he lived too of 190 years before that 
prophet; and this avterierity of tupe makes this 
passage the more oleervable. Pepe, 


Anteriorly (an-té’ri-r-li), ade, 
terior manner; before. 

Anteroom (an'té-rim), n [Prefix ante, be- 
fore, and room.] A room before or in front 
of another; an ante-chamber. 

Antero-posterior (an’té-ré-pos-té"rl-ér), a. 
{L. anterior, from ante, before, and posterior, 
from poet, behind.}] Inadirection from be- 
hind forward; as, an antero-posterior com- 
pression of the skull, Oven. 

Antes (an’téz), mpl. In arch, same as Anta. 
See ANTA. 

Ante-solarium (an'té-so-la"rium), a [lL 
ante, before, and solarium (which seo) |] A 
balcony facing the aun. 

te-staturet (an-té-stat‘ir), n In fort. 
a small intrenchment or work formed of 
palisades or sacks of earth. 

Ante-stomach (an'té-stum-nk), n, 
ante, before, and stomach.) A cavity which 
leads into the stomach, as the crop in birds. 

Ante-temple (an’té-tem-pl), a. [Prefix ante, 
hefore, and femple.] In ancient churches 
the part now called the nave: called also 
the Varthex. 

Anteversion (an-té-vér’shon), mn, [L. ante, 
before, and verte, versum, to turn.) Dis- 

plecomens of the uterus, in which the fundus 
* turned toward the pubes, whilst its ori- 
fice is towards the sacrum: opposed to re- 
troversion., 

Antevertt (an’té-vért), ot. [L. anteverto— 
ante, before, and verto, to turn.) To pre- 
vent; to avert. 4 — 

Oanirrert some great da r to the Ne, w+ 
we thay and mast disclose our Knowledge of a close 
wickedness. Sp. Hai. 

Anthmwmorrhagic (ant’hé-mor-aj“ik), @, 
(Gr. anti, against, katma, blood, and réZo, 
to flow.) An epithet applied to a medicine 
used to check hemorrhage. 

Anthelion (ant-h#'li-on), n pl. Anthelia 
ant-hé’li-a) 

éliog, the sun.] A luminous ring, or rings, 

seen by an observer, especially in alpine 
and polar regions, around the shadow of 
his head, projected on a cloud or fog bank, 
or on grass covered with dew, 50 or 60 yards 
distant, and opposite the sun when rising 
cad eotting. It is due to the diffraction of 

—8 

Anthelix (ant/hé-liks), n. 

site to, and Aeliz, a spiral.) An eminence 


ic, & prerequisite to o foll under- | 


rior; ante- | 


redicamenta and catego. | 





ore could not have seen the prophecy of , 


In an an- | 


1 
i 


(Prefix | 


} 
{ 


[Gr. anti, oppo- | 


on the cartilage of the ear, situated before, | 


or more properly within the helix, and con- 
sisting, at its upper part, of two ridges, 
which unite as t 

cular ridge of the external ear. 

Anthelminthie, Anthelmintic (an -thel- 
min‘thik, an-thel-min’tik) a ([Gr. aati, 
against, and Aeiming, helminthos, a worm. ] 
In med. destroying or expelling worms in 
the intestines. 

Anthelminthic, Anthelmintic (an-thel- 
min‘thik, an-thel-min’tik), a. A vermifuge ; 
a remedy for worms in the intestines, as oil 
of turpentine, 

Anthem (an’them), n. [0. E. antempne, 
anfemne, anfefne, anteme, antem, &c., 
A. Sax. antefen, an anthem; Fr. antienne, 
Pr. antifena, antifona, L.L. antiphona, all 
from Gr. antiphinen, an antiphon, from 


A hymn stung in alternate parts; in modern 
ngage, a ancred tune or plece of music set 
te words taken from the Psalms or other 
parts of the Scriptures, first Introduced into 
church service in Elizabeth's reign; a de- 
veloped motet. Theanthem may be for one, 
two, or any number of voices, but seldom 
exceeds five parts, and may or may not have 
an organ accompaniment written for it. 


ey descend, the inner cir- | 





, Anther 
antiphonos, sounding against, or alternately | 
—anti, aguinst, and phdné, sound, the voice. | | 


anthos, a flower.} That ornament or orna- 
mental series used in Greek and 

decoration, which is derived from floral 
forms, more especially the honeysuckle. It 
was much used for the ornamentation of 





— 








Axnthemlon, from pediment of temple, Phigalia. 


antefixw and friezes in architecture, and for 


interior decoration; also for the painted | 
decoration of fictile vases, and for the bor- | 


ders of dresses, The so-called honeystickle 
is alternated generally with some other 
floral form. 

Authemis (an‘thé-mis), ». (Gr. from anthoe, 
a flower.) A genus of planta, nat. order 
Com te, sub-order Corymbifere. A. Co- 
tula is the may-weed or stinking chamomile: 
A, nobilis is common chamomile, found 
in pastures in England. The flowers con- 
tain a bitter principle, which has tonic pro- 

rties, and an aromatic f oe Obtained 
rom an essential oil. ey are conse- 
quently much used as a light tonic, and 
also as a fomentation or poultice. 

Anthemwise (an'them-wiz), ade. In the 
manner of an anthem; alternately. 

Several quires, placed one over against another, 
and taking the voice by catches, anthewrmrse, give 
great pleasure. Bacon, 

Anther (an’thér), mn. [Gr. anthéros, flowery, 
from anthos, a flower.) In dot. the essential 
part of thestamen. It is a capsule (4), com- 
monly with two lobes or cells, each opening 
je a slit or pore when mature, and dias- 
charging a powder, usually 
of a yellow colour, which 
fertillzes the ovules (a) by 
falling or being deposited on 


* 


the «5 (c). The anther is 4 
3 borne at the end : 
of a stalk or filament, bat it 4 


is sometimes sessile. Theo- 

retically, it is a contracted 

leaf with ite parenchyma 

converted into pollen, and ita 

midrib rendered fleshy, and 

connecting the two lobes. 

It is called by Ray the apez, 

and by Malpighi the capeula 44, Anthers. 
staminis. 


Antheral (an’thér-al), a. Pertaining to an- 
thera 


pollen of an anther. 
Anthericum (an-ther'i-kum),n [From Gr. 
antheriz, antherikeos, the stalk of a kind of 





| 


(Gr. anti, opposite to, and | Anther-dust (an’thér-dust), 1. The rede 


asphodel, from anthos, a flower.} A large | 


genus of planta, nat. order Liliacem, with 
racemes or panicles of white fowera The 
flowers of A. Liliastrwm, the St. Bruno's 
lily, are sweet-acented, and have o dark 


green spot on each segment. 
Ant (an‘thér-id), n. Same as Anther- 
2h, 


Antheridian (an-th¢r-id'‘i-an), a. In bot. of 
or pertaining to the antheridium; as, an- 
theridian cella. 

Antheridiwm (an-thér-id‘{!-um), ». pl. An- 
theridia (an-thér-id'l-a). [A ueo-Latin dim. 
from EK. anther, and Gr. eides, form.) In 
bot. the organ in cryptogamic plants which 
answers to the anther in —— — It 
is very different in its nature and position 
in the different — 

Antheriferous Ent ér-if'ér-1e),a. [Anther, 
and L. fero, to bear.) In bet. (a) producing 
anthers. (0) Supporting anthers, as the 
filaments. 

Antheriform (an-thér'i-form), a. 
and L. forma, form.) Having the form of 


an anther. 

(an-thér-oj'en-us), a. [An- 
ther, and Gr, root gen, to produce.} In 
bot. a term applied to double flowers, in 
which the anthers are converted into horn- 
like petals, as in the double columbine. 

Antheroid (an’thér-oid), a. [Anther, and 
Gr. cides, resemblance.) 
anther, 

Antherozold (an’thér-d-24-id), n. [Anther, 
and zooid (which see).} In bot. the minute 
body produced in the antheridium of eryp- 
togama by which the female organs are fer- 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 





[Anther, . 


| An 


Relating to the time before dinner; occur. . Anthemion (an-thé’mi-on), mn [Gr., from 


Ant-hill, 





| Anthodium 


Resembling an l An! 





tilized, The antherozoids are slender spiral 

threads with a somewhat thickened apex, 

which are produced in the antheridian cells: 
when mature they burst the cell, and move 
freely about. 

Anthesis (an-thé'sis), n. [(Gr., from anthes, 
to bloom, anthos, a flower.) The period 
when flowers expand; the act of expansion 
in a flower. tafe = 

Anthiarine (an-thi’a-rin), x See Awtias. 


Ink, 
l, Ant-hillock (ant’hil, ant‘hil-ok), 
n. A little tumulus or hillock formed by 
ants for their habitation, and composed of 
earth, leaves, twigs, &e. In tropical et 
mates the nests of some species of the white 
ant (Termites) are found 12 feet high, in the 
form of pyramids or cones, and from their 
height and number sometimes — a 
distance like a smal) village. See Ere. 
Anthine (an'thin), a. [Gr. anthos, a flower.| 
Of or pertaining to a flower, 
Antho' an-thé’bi-an), a. [Gr. anthos, 
a flower, and bios, life.] A beetle that lives 


3 flowers. — 
apocarpous an-tho-kiir’ pus), a. [Gr. 
anthos, « fower, and tarpos, fruit.) In bot, 
a term applied to fruits formed by masses 
of inflorescences adhe to each other, as 
the fir-cone, pine-apple, 
(an’tho-ké-ra), a. (Gr. anthos, 
a flower, and chairé, to delight in.} A genus 
of Australian al birds, eli- 
phagide, or honey-suckers. A. meilivora, 
the bush wattle-bird, is found wherever 
there are banksias, in New South Wales 
South Australia, and Tasmania. Its notes 
are harsh and peculiar, resembling the sound 
made by a — vomiting, whence its 
local name, vruck, It feeds on the 
blossoms of the banksias. 
(an-tho-a!’- 


an-in), a. [Gr. anthos, a flower, and kyanes, 
blue.|] The blue colouring matter of plants 


See CYANIN. 

a ar acta gp [Gr.anthddés, 
like flowers, full of howers—anthos, a flower, 
and eidoa, likeness, form.) In bet. the head 
of flowers of composite plants, as of a thistle 
or daisy. An a@nthodiam is a depresse! 
spike, consisting of many distinct flowers 
on acommon receptacle, and surrounded by 
a set of floral leaves or bracts, called an 
involucre. 

Antholite (an’tho-lit}), » [Gr. anthos, a 
flower, and lithos, a stone.) In geol. the 
general name for the impress of the inflor- 
escence of plants on rocks, as on the shales 
of the coal-measures. 

Anthological (an-tho-loj‘ik-al), a. Pertain- 
ing t anthology; consisting of beautiful 

— especially from the ts. 


an-thol’o-ji), mn. [Gr. 22 
from an oa, flower-gathering—anthos, 
a flower, and lego, to gather. Anthologiai 


were collections of small Greek poems, 
picked ont and made up, as it were, into a 
n .] 1. A discourse on flowers. [Rare.} 
2. A collection of flowers; a land. {Rare} 
3. A collection of beautiful passages from 
authors; a collection of poems or e ms, 
particularly a collection of su short 
poetical pieces, the work of a large number 
of different Greek or Latin authora.—4 In 
= Greek Ch. a collection of devotional 

ecea, 

tholysis (an-thol’i-sis), n. (Gr. anthes, 
a flower, and (ysis, a breaking up.) In bet. 
the retrograde change of the parts of a 
floral whorl, as the stamens changing more 
or less completely into petals, or the petals 
into sepals, 

Anthomania (an-tho-mi‘ni-a), n, (Gr. aw- 
thos, a tlower, and mania, madness.] Ap 
extravagant fondness for curious flowers 

An an-tho-mi‘i-a), n. [Gr. anthes, 
a flower, a my afly.] A genus of flies, 
including the cabbage, potato, turnip, bect, 
and lettuce fly. 

Anthomyzid@ (an-tho-miz’l-dé), n. pl. [Gr 
anthos, a flower, and my2i, tomurmur.} A 
division of the Muscide (flies), composed of 
species having the appearance of common 
flies. The wings are vibratile, the legs of 
moderate size, and the abdomen composed 
of four joints, 

Fire (an'té-niz fir), 2. Same as 
Saint Anthony's Fire. 
ore, An’ orum (an’ tho-fér, 
an-thof’o-ram), nm (Gr. @nthos, a flower, 
and pherein, to bear.) In bot, a colamnar 
process arising from the bottom of the calyx. 
and having at its apex the petals, stamens, 
and pistil. 





note, not, mive; tũhe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; J, Sc. fey. 


ANTHOPHYLLITE 


Anthophyllite — II. L antho- 
— a clove, from Gr. anthos, a flower, 
and phyllon, a leaf. From its colour.) A 
clove-brown variety of hornblende, occur- 
in radiating columnar aggregates; tre- 


Anthophyllitic (an-thofil-lit’ik), a. Per- 
taining to — llite, or containing it, it, 
An rismus (an’thor-izm, 
oie ge ep n. (Gr, anthorismos—a 
op te, a marking out, a 
tion, from aboundary,) In ret. 
a description or d tion contrary to that 
which ie, given by the adverse 


Anthosiderite (an-tho-sid’ér- t n, foe. 
anthos, a flower, and sidérités, of iron. 
native silicate ie 


Antonio Pereira, in Minas Geraes, Brazil. 
Anthotaxis (an-tho-taks'is),n. (Gr. anthos, 
rangement a EE OT 
wers on o 
Cal — — sig 
Autqreaiata, £8 


2 yellow.) The yellow colouring mat- 
ter of — xanthin (which see). 
Anthoxan' 


genus of grasses the flowers of which have 
only two stamens. A. oderatum is well 
known to — under the * of sweet 


‘rom peculiar 
sented — ———— 
Son as SPRING-GRASS, 


Anthozasia (an-tho-zi'si-a), n. (Gr. anthos, 
a flower, and za4, to live.] In bot. the process 
* —* ——— aplant assuming the appear- 


Antthozoa (a tho-n n pl. (Gr. anthos, a 
—— roon. a livi creature.) A term 
lormerly used to embrace such flower-like 
—— as are now — classed among 
the —— 28. 
‘an- a. Pertaining 

the Anthozoa, 
Anthracene (an'thra-sin), n. [See ANTHRA- 
—— Fa — (which see) See 


cetrediees Gandia a. [Gr. 
anthraz, anthrakos, coal, and L. fere, to 
—— Yielding anthracite: applied to geo- 
ical strata. 
(an‘thra-sin), n. Sameas A nthra- 


cone. 

Anthracite Gow an’thra-sit), nm. (Gr. anthrax. 
anthratos, a burning coal.] @ or blind 
coal, & non-bituminous coal of a gr | 
Instre, —— to metallic, and whic 
burns out smoke, with a weak or no 
flame, and with intense heat. It consists of, 


on pend Sammon, hore r cent. oe —— 


OWN a3 massive, slates, and columnar. It 
has some of the properties of coke or char- 
eoal, and, like that substance, represents an 
extreme metamorphism of coal under the 
inttuence of heat or of voleanic disturbance. 
It is found in England,Scotland,and Ireland, 
and in uantities in the United States. 

Anthracitic (an-thra-sit‘ik), a Pertaining 
to anthracite. 
" (an-thrak’o-lit), mn. Same as 


Anthracometer (an‘thrak-om'et-ér), n. 
(Gr. anthraz, anthrakos, carbon, and metron, 
a measure.} An instrument for ascertaining 
the quantity of carbonic acid gas present in 


Anthraconite (an- — —— it), dA fee, 
—— of pects bisck — occurring at 
Kilkenny, The blackness is due to the pre- 
sence of bitumen. It gives off a fetid sul- 

bituminous odour when heated, and 
——*— ce known under the popular name of 
‘tinkatone. 


Anthracosaurus (an- thrak’5-s3 rns), n. 
tir. anthrax, a , and aauros, a 
my A lakyrinthodontan first found 

weet of 


in the carboniferous strata of 
The head measured 18 inches in 


(an-thrak’o-thér), n Same 
as Authracotherium. 

Anthracotherium 5 (an’thra-ko-thi"ri-um), 
a. (Gr. anthrax, anthrakos, a coal, and 
—— a beast.] — Ly ragga 

tous mammal, somewhat resem a hog, 
allied to the eria, 80 wansea benemnaa 
it was at first only found in the miocene 


| modified by 
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Anthrax (an’thraks), n, (Gr.] 1. In med. a 
carbuncle; a malignant ulcer, with intense 
* — An ancient name for 

—— ruby, or garnet. 


3 Lithan t or stone coal. 
Anthrenus ana nus), (Gr. anthréné, 
a hornet.) genus of coleopterous insects, 


family Dermestids, whose larve, especially | 
that of A. or Dermestes museorum, are the 
pests of ———— of their 
ravages on of dried animals. 

ea Corizicnss, [L., the name 
t described by Pliny resembling | | 
Sean A genus of planta, nat. order 
Umbelliferm, with thin, finely-divided leaves 
and small white flowers, There are two 
British species, besides a third (A. cere- 
Jolinm), now found wild, but originating in 
an escape from our gardens, well known as | me 
a salad —* herb under the name of 


th ik Gr. anthrépos, 
wet fo sed jike; — 


ofa 


garden ch 
— 
from man. 

The Geosks fn thelr great age are aememed to have 
been a carey 2 Sanne 3th mpeaking a veiigion i nt 4 


that 


Anthropids (an-throp’i-dé), n. [Gr. an- 
throépos, a — — — for the 
group p of mammals, of which man is 


highest 

eeen ies ten. don't at 

Anthropoglot (an 'd- aie (Gr, 

anthriyon, 8 man, and gd glétta, the -) | 

An which has a tongue resem ing | 
parrot. | 


———- character, language, insti 
and customs, See ETHNOGRAPHY. 


Anthropoid(an’thré-poid Gr. — 
pee perk ——— eee — ng 
man: gone agen apes as most 


gorilla ap betnens race, as the 
—— 
— gorilla is now rally ded as the most 
human me the anthropeid apes. |. A. Nicholson, 


Anthropoides (an-thro-poi'dés} n. Agenus 
of grallatorial bi family Gruidm, includ- 
ing the demoiselle, the Stanley, and crowned 


Anthre (an- thr pal’ a- trl), 
an- f- n. 
ah , service, 


(Gr. 
worship.} Lit. the ws worship of man—acharge 
by the against 
—— by the latter 


brought 
ancient ——— 
on the Christians, on account of their worship 
of Christ, The word, however, is better known 
from its employment by the Apollinarians 
against the orthodox of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, who held the doctrine of 
the perfect human nature of Christ. 
Anthropolite (an-thro’pé6-lit), n. re an- 
thrépos, a man, and lithos, astone,} A petri- 
faction of the human body or skeleton, or of 
parts of the body, by the —— action ef 
calcareous v and hence hardly to be 
considered fossil or sub-fossil. 


“theo po. i Fine any ‘po- — ais: a, 
io. 
1. Pertaining toanthropol —— 


to human manner of 
logie wisdom.” Kt 

Anth (an- pol’o-jist),n. One 
who writes on or studies pe et 

An sand ogo, dae ji), n. ‘[Gr. 


man 's place in nature, that is, of the measure 
of his agreement with and divergence from 
other —— of his ** — and 
paycho nature, together @ ex- 
tent to which these act and react on each 
other; of the various tribes of men, determin- 
ing how these may have been produced or | 
external conditions, and conse- | 





or uy fe ths ofthe humanrace. Anthro- — 
thus much more extensive in its 
80) logy. which concerns Itself | 
onl with the last of ese branches, It puts 
under contribution all sciences which have 


lignite or anthracite of Tuscany. Itis now | manfortheirob, —— com . 
found in other deposits. tiveanatomy, physiology, psychology, - | 
ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,go; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


ng account also of the advance au 


ANTHROPOPHAGICAL 


aia — Reast follows: (a) Zodlo has been 
v as follows :—(a —** 
wi moe (b Desoriptice anthroplogy ~ 
ne eat 9 ve an. 
or ethnology, descri the divist 
ups of mankind; (¢ anthropo- 
aa M. Broca calls it, the ‘biology of 
the human race.’ This last is anthropology 


pro 

Anthropomancy (an-thrd‘po-man-si), 7. 

tr tea man, and manteia, divina- 

ten ] Divination by inspecting the entrails 
of a human being. 

(an-thré-pom’et-ri), n. [Gr. 
anthropos, & man, and metron, measure.) 
The ee of the human bod 

hic (an’thré-pé. mor ik, a. 

4 — fork characterized by anthropo- 

Benois Gee eee 

ty. ak Resembling man; approach- 

—* man in type; anthropoid; as, anthropo- 
morphic apes, 

An (an-thré’pé-morf”- 
izm), n. (Gr. anthropos, a man, and mor- 
phé, form.) 1. The representation or con- 
ception of the Deity — a human form, 
* with human attribu affections. 


nthropomorphiem is founded in the natu- 
= inaptitude of the human mind for con- 


spiritual mt except through sen- 

* = and in its consequent tendency 
ons a8 those of Scrip- 

—* dy of the eye, the ear, and 


the hand of God, of Nand forgetting of hi 
of his remembering and ol ay oy of h 


making man in his own image, &c., in 
literal sense. 


Although Milton was undoubtedly a high Arian in 
his mature life, he does, in the necessity of peery. 
greater ——— Father and the Son 
Be Wiig woe fire 
the Hebrew ptures at once, Wore eridge. 
2 The doctrine which attributes to animals 
= faculties of the same nature as those 


man, though much lower in d 
wit called anth ism, 
to distinguish it from anthropomorphism 


proper, — theological anthropomorphism. 


Descartes deserted he od — view 
which affirmed that between the hi 
pt pee repens phe Leh —— 


one now so prevalent—the error, namely, that there 
bE mee per pee identity between the ——— and 
the soul of man—dielagteal anth: 

St. George ‘Miwart. 


Anthropomorphist ( —— mont tat, 
mn An sntnrenomerphite (w 
thropomorphite (an-thré'pé-morf'it),». 
One who believes that the Supreme Being 
— fin human form — —— — 
passions: specifi app one © 
a sect of ancient here who held such 
views, 
a — few 
we ma) 
opinion. of 


ge eg morte 
ng to anthropomorphism. 
An hitic, 


Anthropom iropomorpet: 
tical —— ik, an-th 
mortf-it teal) a, Pertaining to ——* 


morphism, 
Anthropomorphitism (an-thri'p6-morf"it- 
—— The doctrines of anthropomor- 


4 * mous Gi or eeembance ts 
a. Having — a or resemblance to 


inthropo} athical Garin ay, 
a, Subject to human — peth"tk 


al-li), ade, In an Sathrope: cal, man- 
ner, 


thism, Anthropopathy (an- 
thré-pop’ath-izm, an-thré-pop'a-thi), mn. (Gr. 
anthropos man, and pathos, passion. } 
Lt The ‘affections or passions of man; sen- 
sibility of man.—2. The ascription of human 
passions to the Supreme Being. 

In its recoil from the gross anthrepepethy of the 

notions, it 


t falls into the vacuum of absolute 
apathy. Hare. 


fews themselves anthrvpomorphites, 
many among the —— of at aes 


(an-th sit geod a- +} 2% 2 ¥ 
Gr. anthropos, & man, an a ea 
an-eaters; cannibals; men eet eat human 
The cannibals that each other eat, 
Shak, 


The anthropophagi. 
Anthropophagical — — -faj"ik-al),a. 
Relating to cannibal 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 





ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN 


Anthropophaginian (an-thré’p-fa-jin’i- 
an) m A — one who eats human 
flesh. ([Ludicrous.) 

He'll speak like an anthropophaginian unto wee. 


Anthropophagite {an-thré-pof'a-jit), ce A 


Ant = (an-thré-pof 

thropophagous (an ‘a-gus), a. 

Feeding on human flesh. 

An (an-thrd-pof'a-fi), n The 

eating of human flesh, or the practice of 

eating it. ‘The fare Diomedes 

his horse.” Sir T. — (o 
n. (Gr. 








character, 
the lineaments of his bod 
An (an- thré-pos'o-ft), n. [Gr. 
anthrépos, a man, and sophia, wisdom.) 
Knowledge of the nature of man; acquaint- 
ance bt peed —— — ‘functions, 
Fes ate ending ana’ an Fae. 
mical (an’ rd-po- ik pine 
5 ng to anthropotomy, or the dissec 
tion of the haman body, 
(an- “ire pot-mist), m 
—— —— (Gr. 
an- ‘o-mi), r. 
anthrépos,a man, and tomé,a cutting i ihe 
anatomy or dissection of f the human 
human anatomy. 
The os innominatum bs represented throaghout life 
in moat reptiles by disinct bones, ——- to 
the iliac, ischial, mA pubic portions in an tir 


Anthurium (an-thi’ri-um), ». (or. anthos, 
a flower, and ovra, a tail) A genus of 
South American plants, nat. order Aracea, 
growing epiphytically on forest trees. The 

lowers are arranged on a fleshy spike, rising 
out of a green or coloured spathe. They 
are extensively cultivated as ornamental 
plants in our greenhouses. 

Anthus (an'thus), . fl, a bunting] A 
genus of jusessorial birds, * allied to the 

nus Alauda (the larks); the pits or tit- 
ks. There are four species fo ound in the 
British Islands, the Anthua Richardi (or 
Richard's pipit), A. pratensis (the meadow 


An ana 


pipit or ra per) A. arboreus (the 
tree-pipit vaticus (the shore- 
pipe i. e ———— it or titling is the 


species to whose fostering care the young 
— is most generally consigned. 
TPIT. 

Anthyllis (an-thil'lis),n. [The Greek name 
of an unascertained plant. = nus of } 
minous plants, to which idney-¥ 
or lady’s-fingers (A. V\ ia) below. It 
is found in dry soils, and was formerly 
famous for stanching the blood of wounds. 
—— ( tip: tik), (Corrupt 

‘an no a, 
—— ] See ANTINYPNOTIC. 
(ant-hip’d-kon"dri-ak). 
* NTIHY POCHONDRIAC. 

Anthypophora (ant-hi-pofo-ra). See ANTI- 
HYPOPHORA. 

—— — (ant-his-te’rik). See ANTIHY- 


Anti ti- (an'ti), (See ANTE.) A Greek prepo- 
prt tae ie ePaper Plaga ‘senting 
usively of origin, an 

ovet against, opposite, adverse, hostile, in = 
place of, equal to, like, in response to, as 
anticlinal, antichristian, + anti- 


An peor ist), n, 
(Gr. anti, opposed to, and 


E. — eat 
(One who opposes abolition: 8 
who 07 the abolition —— 
Uni States of America. 
Anti-acid (an’ti-as‘id), n anda. See Ant- 
ACTD. 
Antiades —— n. (Gr., from an- 


fi, pone) The tons 

An tis (an- ti'a-di”tis), nm. [Gr. antiades, 

the tonsils, and term. itis, denoting inflam- 
mation,] Inflammation of the tonsils. 

Antia; (an-ti-af'ro-diz"I-ak). See 
ANTAPHRODISIAC. 


Antiar (an Wir), 9 {Javanese.] The milky | 
ie 


juice which exudes from wounds made in 
the upas-tree, and which is one of the most 
acrid and virulent vegetable poisons, Itacts 
on the nervous system, the heart, 
and infallibly causes death w troduced 
Pot in small quantity into a weend. 
(an-tiar-in), 7. rg 
+2H,0.) The active principle of an 
*8 —* u poison. See ANTIAR. 
Antiaris (an-tl-Ar'is), » [From antiar.] 
The genus “of Artocarpacer 
famous upas-tree (A. toxicaria) belongs. 


#3 2 3 FREe Resee? 3 FSS Ponkes ERFTASESE Beak eek sss AER e SP oFELS Bos: 


to which the | 
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Antiaristocrat —8 —— n. [Gr. 
to, and E. aristocrat.) One 


—* east to aristocracy or aristocrats. 
Antiaristocra an’ti- 


t, Antiaristocra 
a-ris’to-krat, an'ti-a-ris’to-krat"ik), a, Op- 
to ari or aristocrats, *The 
sect anilrtaniel eloquence.” Carly: gg 





Antiarthritic (an'ti-ur-thrit"ik), a. "See 

— Efficacious against the 
u 

Antiasthmatic an‘ti-nat-mat"Ik), n. A re- 


ma. See ANTASTHMATIC. 
an’ti-at-tri’shon), 7. 


medy for the as 
Anti-attettion | (Gr, 
anti, against, and E. attrition (which see) } 
A general — for any oily compound, as 
of oil or grease and plumbago, applied to 
machinery to obviate or lessen effects 
of friction. Called also Antifriction Grease. 
Antibabylonianism (an‘ti-bab’i-l6’ni-an- 
izm), mn. Denuneiation of the Church of 
Rome as being the Whore of Babylon of 
Scripture. 
Our Boane: with his threats of doom, 
And loud- jong'd antibabylonianiimg, Tennyson. 
Antibacchius (an-ti-bak’ki-us), n. [Gr. anti, 
op to, and bakcheios, a foot of one short 
and two long syllables. See Baccnivs.) In 
ba a foot of three syllables, the two first 
ong amd the last short, as Ambiré: — 
to the bacchius, in which the first ay 
is short, and the two Inst — 
Antibasilican (an’ti-ba-zil"i-kan), a. [Gr. 
anti, opposed to, and basilikos, royal] Op- | 
posed to royal state and magnificence. 
Antibilious Ga: -ti-bil’yus), a [Gr anti, 
inst, and bilious.] Counteractive of | 
bilious complaints. 
ti (an-ti-bri’ki-al), a. [L. anti- 
brachium for antebrachium, the forearm-— 
ante, before, and brachium, the arm.) 
taining to the forearm. | More properly | 
Antti = eye 1 , e 
(an- ér) mn. [Gr anti, 
pposed to, and E. Burgher, a seceder who 
— of the burgess oath.] A member 
one of the two sections Into which the 
itch Secession Church was split in 1747, 
cere ee eas of ne- 
pa oa a Soe ee ee, to be | 
73 declaratory of ‘their 
profesion allowance of the true reli- 
‘essed within the realm and author- 
ed by the laws thereof." The Antiburghers 
d that this oath could be taken consis- 
tently with the principles of the church, 
while the Burghers affirmed its compatibi- 
lity. The result was that the church was 
rent in two, each section oS a 
communion of itsown. They coal 
1820 into the United Associate Synod. 
Antic (an'tik),a. [A form of ** L. an- 
— — F — sense of this 
w 8 v m the — figures 
seen in the antique sculpture of the middle 
ages, See ANTIQUE] .4 Old. ‘Lords of 
antic fame.’ Phaer.—2 Odd; fanciful; 
tesque; fantastic; as, antic tricks, “The 
antic of a merry-andrew." ——— 
Specifically—3. In painting and = 
gular in —— = — heteroge 
neous character, a Bok com 
nation of the oa che with those of 
foliage, birds, beasts, &c., so as to form a 
composite or interblended figure, wherein 
the one form into and becomes 
merged in the o Fairhoit. 
Antic (an’tik), n. 1 } A buffoon or merry- 
— one that practises odd gesticula- 


Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourselves, 
Were he the —— male: inthe world. Sta, 
2 Grotesque or fantastic figure. ‘Old father 
antic, the law.’ Shak.-—3. A piece of mum- 
mery; an antimask; a ridiculous interlude, 
Performed by ** and ladies of his court 
In mature of an antic, Ford. 
We cannot feast with masks and revels 
Or courtly — — Beau, & Fi, 
4. An absurd or ridiculous —— an odd 
gesticulation; a piece of oonery; a caper, 
6. In arch. a fanciful figure used as an orna- 
ment to a building, ar a griffin, a sphinx, a 
centaur, &c.; also, ornament 
placed in an unnatural situation, as a cary- 


A work of rich entail, and carious mold, 
Woven with autichs, and wild lnagery. Spenser, 


6.¢ Anan 
Antict (an’ ie v.t. To make antic; to make 
appear like a buffoon. 


— wild disguise hath almost 
Anticked us all. Shas, 


Anticachectic (an'ti-ka-kek"tik), a [Gr. 


| 
| 
* 


| 





| 


Pe | 


Antichristian ( tikriy'tyan), 0 
Antichristiantty 
kris’ty: 


ANTICIPATE 








anti, against, and kachektés, of an ill habit 
of body.] Etficacious against cachexia; cur- 
ing or tending to cure an ill habit of the 
constitution. 
fen an-ti’kal), a. Same as Anticous. 
um (an-ti-kir’di-um), 1. (Gr. * 
— to, and ka the heart.] The 
— the bottom of the breast or epi- 
gastrium. Called also Scrobieulus Cordis, or 
commonly, the pit of the stomach. 
= (an‘ti-kiir-niv’6-ras), a. 
(Gr. anti, against, and E. carnivorous) Op- 
—— to ‘feeding on pra ¥ 
‘ticatarrhal 


ticausodic, Anticausotic(an'ti-ka-sod”- 

ik, an‘ti-kg-sot"ik), a (Gr. poh i, acninat, 

and poy —— — j 

against an inflamma 

Anti-chamber —S a te 

Anticheit (an'tt “th ki (Gr. anti, opposed 
an rn. [Gra o 

to, and cheir, the hand.) The thumb, as 

o to the rest of the hand. (Rare. ] 

Antichlor (an’'ti-klér), n. Ng ants, against, 


and chlorine (which see A bleacher’s 
term for the reagents =F —* to —— 
or neutralize the effects - @ free chlorine 


left in cotton, linen, or paper which has 
been bleached by means of alkaline 
chlorites, as — of lime, &c., w 
gradually rot th The neutral and 
acid sulphites of recatem were first used, but 
these are now i Gen cheese by sodium hypo- 
sulphite, which cheaper and more 
efficacious. This antichlor forms, with the 
chlorine in the cloth, &c., sulphate and 
—— sodium, which are removed 


tichloristic (an‘ti-klér-ist"ik), a. Of or 
ee to an antichlor. 

Antichrist (an'ti-krist), n. (Gr. anti, against, 
and Christ.] ada, gr vad Christ; a person 
or —* antagonistic to Christ. 

—* — that antichrist shall come, eren 
antichrtsts. . He is anti- 
christ that decieth the Father and the Son. 

| Antichristian (an-ti t.krivtyan) — 

‘an~ a. 
to or opporing the ane : 

an- tyan), » One op- 
posed to the Christian religion. — 


Antichristianism, 
ti- an-izm, an-ti-kris’ti-an"i-ti 
position or contrariety to * 


Have we not seen many whose opinions fas- 
— — Whe brad el anti sri 


Antichristiantse (an-ti-kris‘tyan-iz ), vt. 
he ret. & — ————— ppr. — 2 
ni. uce from Christianity. 


an-ti-kron'ik-al), @. [Gr. 

nat, an — — — Deviating 
roper order ; errones 
dated. * * — 
In an an 

og a -tik’ron-izm), n. Gr. anti, 


opposed to, an 
from the true order of time; 


[Rare.} 
misprtng, ae cea of am of ante: fatbranon, wre noe 
Antichthon, (on-ithon ) n BE se enti, 
| Mant ofan chthén, the carth.] An inha- 
tant of an opposite hemisphere. 
t (an-tis'i-pant), a, 1. Anticipat- 
ing; anticipative. ‘Wakening guilt antici- 


of hell.’ Southey.—2 my med. applied 
periodic diseases, each of whose attacks 
recurs at an earlier period than the preced- 


Anti te (an-tis'l Let at © Pe. oe 
ticipated ; ppr. ant IIL. anticipe 
for antecipo, to take —— be- 
fore, and capio, to take] 1 To be before 
in doing something; to take action before; 
to prevent or prec ude prior action. ‘To 
—— and prevent duke's purpose.” 


Time, thou anticipar'st my dread exploits. SAat. 
2. To take or enter on before the proper 
time; to precipitate, as an action or event; 
to hurry onwards; as, the advocate has an- 
ticipated that part of his argument. 


8 To realize beforehand; to foretaste or 
foresee; to have a view or impression of 





"Fite, far, fat, fll; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i, 8c. abune; ff, Se. fey. 


ANTICIPATE 





beforehand ; to look forward to; to expect; | 
as, I never anticipated such adisaster; toan- 
ticipate the pleasures of an entertainment. 
Why should we 
Anticipate our sorrows? = Sir F. Denham. 

I would not avfirrprte the relish of any happiness, 
nor feel the weight of any misery, before it actually 
arrives. Addison. 
it To — — attention of before the 


I shall not anticipate the 
Per i xh farther descriptions of this 


— gg tis‘i-pat), vi. To treat of 
a narrative, before the 


Antieipesely (an-tis’i- 
ti, * pat-li), ad y anticipa- 


It may well be deemed a singular mark of favoar 
that our Lord did intend to bestow upon all ——, 
that he did anticipately promise to Peter, 

ting (an-tis‘i-pat-ing), a. Taking 
in anticipation; fores ng; specifically, in 
med. a term = to certain phenomena 
oecurring in the human body before their 
— — et — catamenia, or the 


inticipation pos —* puaehon) n. 1. The 
actof being before another in doing some- 
thing; the act of taking up, placing, or con- 
sidering something beforehand or before 
the toa bey time in natural order; preven- 
prior action. 
So aA my anticipation prevent your ciaconery, 


% Foretaste; realization beforehand; pre- 
vious view or impression of what is to hap- 
afterward ; as, the anticipation of the 
3 of heaven.” 
Th trance of he of 
future good or evil, could give te neither pleanare 


3 Frevi 

lous notion; preconceived opinion, 

produced in the mind before the truth is 
; slight previous impression, 

—— is tam, —— without any tacking, 

notion of a Deity? * pe vom 


fine me ive Heemmives up to the first —— 
4 In med. the occurrence in the — 
body of any phenomenon, morbid or natural, 
before the usual time.—5. In musie, the in- 
troduction into a chord of one or more of 


tion, a8 o Ura” Sate 
— SYR, 


— 28— — Anticipat- 
= or tending to anticipate; containing 


arte —J = li, adv. B. 
an- ¥- t. 
por ert Mae far . 
Anticipator (an- — n, One who 
anticipates. 
Anticipa (an-tis'i-pa-to-ri), a. Taking 
patna a * me ; satiny. ° pee 
an anticipa ore. 
— history. nm. [Gr. aati, 
—— and — a elt position 
or hostility to the state or condition of citi- 
znship, or to republicanism, [(Rare.] 
Wee te him who is guity of plotting, — 
Anticlimax (an-tl· Vmaks). a. (Gr. anti, 
—— and klimaz.] A sentence in which 
i first increase * —*8 and * 
terminate in — — eas important an 
striking: opposed —— For example— 
N 
ae Sa ae 
Anticlinal (an-ti-kli'nal), a. [Gr. anti, oppo- 
site, and kind, to incline. ] Inclining in op- 
posite directions. —Anticlinal line, or anti- 
dinal azis, in geol. the ridge of a wave-like 





curve, the strata ping from it on either 
side as from the ri a house: opposed 
to i This line is often extremely 


ul in tracing disturbances of strata over 


4 country. 
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ANTIFRICTION 





Anticlinal (an-ti-kli -kli’nal), nh In geol, an anan- | Antidotally (an‘ti-dét-al-li), adv. In the 


ticlinal line or anit 
(an-ti-klin’ik, an- 


esi — I al. inclining i 
-klin’ ,& In . inclin Dn Oppo- 
8 —— as ot aceh anticlinal co 


Anticly ‘an‘tik-li), ade. In an antic manner; 
with odd postures and gesticulations ; with 
fanciful appearance. 


Go anticly, and show an outward hideousness, 
And speak off a dozen dangerous — 


Antio-mask (an‘tik-mask), mn. A weak ‘of 
antics; an antimask (which see). 
Our request ia, we may be admitted, if wot for a 
mask, for an anii-wrash, B. Fonson. 
Anticnemion (an-tik-n#mi-on), n. (Gr. anti, 
and knémd, bead iy mg of the leg.) The shin. 
bone, as to the calf. 
ticness an'tik-nes), é The quality or 
condition of being antic; ueness 
oddness, as of ee "4 P ona of hum- 
— anticness in carriage.” Ford. 
‘tutional (an-ti-kon’sti-ti”shon- 
aa (or Gr. anti, opposed to, and E. consti- 
‘Opposed to to the constitution; un- 
constitu ‘ Anticonstitutional depend- 
ency of the two —* of parliament on the 
crown.’ Boling 
Anticontagious an’ 'ti-kon-ti”jus), a. (Gr. 
anti, opposed to, and K. contagious.) 
posing or destroyi con On. 
Anticonvict * -ti-kon’vikt), . (Gr. anti, 
opposed to, and E. convict.) One op 
to the introduction of con’ ts, as in 
colonies. 
Anti-convulsive (an’ti-kon-vul’siv), a. Effi 


cacious nst —— 
Anticor (an an’ti-kor), 5 Gr. anti, opposite, 
and L. cor, the heart. dangerous nflam- 


matory swelling ona eer 8 breast opposite 
the heart; a sort of quinsy. 
Anticosmetic (an’ ti-koz-met”ik), a. (Gr. 
anti, against, and E. cosmetic.) Acting 
against, or destructive to cosmetics. 


I wouk? have him apply his anticoreetic wash to 
the painted face of female beauty. Ld. Lyttleton. 


Anticourt (an‘ti-kért) @ [Gr. anti, op- 


the co to, and E. court.) In opposition to 
urt. ‘The anticourt party.’ Sir J. 


—— (an· ti· k ortl· r). n. (Gr. ons, 

t, and E. cowrtier.) One who op 

br —* or the measures of admin re 

om. 

Anticous (an-ti’kus), a. IL antiens, that is 

in front, from ante, before. 4 In bot. (a) peo 

in front of a flower, as the lip in orchi 
® opening on the side next the pistil: sai 
anthers, Same as Introrse, 

Anticreator (an'ti-kré-dt’ér), n. (Gr. anti, 

nst, and E. creator.) 1, One opposed to 
Creator, or to a maker.—2 A creator of 
something of no value. 
Let him ask the author of those toothless satires 
who was the maker, or rather the anticreator of that 
uaiversal foolery. Afiiton. 

Anticum (an-ti'tum), ». [L.] In @ne, arch. 
a porch to a front door, aa distinguished 
from posticum, a porch toa door in the rear 
of a building; also, in a temple, the space 
between the front columns of the portico 
Antidactyi wall of the cells. 

+ -ti- ne n. [Gr. anti, op- 
— to, an Lore Adactyl —— 
an anapest; ty me’ foot, consisti: 
two short syllables and one long, as 6c * 
See ANAPEST 

Antidemocrat ons -dem‘é-krat), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E. democrat.) One who 
is o to democrats or democracy 

tic, Antidemocratical (an- 
ti-demé-krat"tk an- moras al), a. 
Gr. anti, opposed to, and E. democratic. ] 
posing democracy ; contrary to govern- 
ment by the ae. 9c? 

Antidesma (an- -des‘ma), n. [Gr. anti, like, 
and desmos, a bond, band, strap, from ded, 
4 * the bark “ _— are — used 

making ro enus of planta, nat. 
— iacem, The 


order Eup es are trees 
or shrubs, and natives of the tropical re- 
gions of the Old World. The leaves of one 


species are used as an antidote to the bite 
of serpents, and others are employed in 
native medicine. 
Antidorcas (an-ti- “or kes), 5. (Gr, anti, and 
dorkas, a lle.) Th ic name of the 


sprin bo (which one). 
Antidotal (an’ti-dat. ),@. Having the qua- 


lity of an antidote. 
Animals that can innoxtoasly digest these poisons 

become antidotad to th 
2 to the poison digested. * 


M 
Op v 
An = 
dote 
Antidotically 
— ry. 
Antiemetic 
Antienneahedral 
erystal. 
An 
tien’ 
td tiep 
An’ 
Opposed 


manner of an antidote; by way of antidote. 

Antidotarium (an-ti-i6-ta'ri-um), n [L., 
from @ntidotum, an antidote.) 1. A treatise 
on antidotes; a pharmacopeia.—2, A place 
where medicines are oe 

ae (an‘ti-dét-a-ri), a. Same as An- 
f 

Antidotary (an'ti-dét-a-ri), n. A treatise 
onantidotes, Burton. 

Antidote (an'ti-dét), vn. (L. antidotum, an 
antidote, from Gr. antidotos, given against, 
antidoton ( rmakon), an antidote—anti, 
and datos, given, from didémt, to give.] 1. A 
medicine to counteract the effects of _ 
or of anything noxious taken into 
niach, 


T b 
His —— ane poleek ee Shak, 
2 Whatever tends to prevent mischievous 
effects, physical or mental, or to counteract 
the evil which something else might pro- 


bane and antidote are both before me: 
This in a moment bri me to an end; 
Bat this informs me | never dic, Adaison, 
Syn. Remedy, counteraction, preventive, 
Antidote (an‘ti-d6t), «ft To furnish with 
preservatives; to preserve by antidotes. 
[Rare.] 
Fill ws with 
Awd onside 


tidotical (an-ti-détik-al), a. Serving as 


an antidote, 
(an-ti-détik-al-li), adv. By 
way of antidote 
Antidyeenteric (an’ti-dis-en-ter’ = = 
anti, —— , and E. dysenferie.) Efficac ous 
against dysente' 
teric ; (an'ti-dis-en-ter"ik), n A 
medy for dysente’ 
(u's -&-met"ik), a. [Gr. anti, 
against, and E, emetic.) Having the quality 
of allaying vomiting 


duce. 


t ideas, full of heaven, 
he pestilential earth, Young. 


I (an'ti-en’né-a-hé”dral), a. 
[Gr. anh, opposite, and E. enneahedral,) In 
having nine faces on two opposite 
parts of the crystal. 
tient. See ANCIENT. 

Antienthusiastic —— ips he 
= (Gr. anti, opposed to, and E. enthusiaa- 

‘The anti- 

usiastic port's method.’ Shaftesbury. 

Antientry Ip ‘shi-ent-ri), », Manner or 
character of antiquity; that which is an- 
cient. See ANCIENTRY. 

Antiephialtic (an‘ti-efi-al’tik), a, [Gr. 
anti, against, and ephialtés, nightmare.) 
Curative of nightmare. 

An hialtic (an’‘ti-of'i-altik),n. A remedy 
for nightmare. 

Antiepile pric { 

Same as / Tate 

Antiepisco —7* th é-pis*kop-al), a. (Gr, 
anti, against, and E. episcopal,] Opposed 
to Episcopacy. 

Had! utified their anfiepiscopal faction at first, 
I they would have then found ne colour: 
able necessity of raising anarmy. Arton Basitihd. 


poe Opposed to enthusiasm. 
ent 


—— ep'i-lep"tik), a. and n. 


tievangelical (an'ti-é-van-jel"ik-al), a. 
[Gr. anti, opposed to, and E. evangelical.) 
posed to evangelical principles, 
Antiface (an‘ti-fas), n. [Gr. anti, against, 
and E. fare.} An op ute b caret afaceof a 

totally different kind, Jonson. 

Antifebrile (an-ti- fei or an-ti-fé’bril), a 
(Gr. anti, against, and KE. febrile.] Having 
the quality of abating fever; opposing or 
* to cure fever. 


(an-ti-fed’ér-al), a. [Gr. — 
—— and E. federal.) Opposed to 
opposing federal or a federal conatite 
i 


— 

tifederaliam (an-ti-fed’ér-al-izm), n. Op- 

‘position to federalism; specifically, averse 

the ratification of the constitution of the 
United States. 

Antifederalist (an-ti-fed’ér-al-ist), n. One 
who is averse to federalism; specifically, 
one * at the formation of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, opposed ite adop- 
ES and ratification. 

ction.(an-ti-frik’shon), a. [Gr. anti, 
—— and Rriction.] Obviating geen a 
specifically, in mech. overcoming or reduc- 
ing the resistance to motion; as, antifric- 
tion bearing, antifriction pulley, * 
tifrietion metal, an alloy composed of bell- 
metal and aluminium bronze, which of all 
metals oppose the least resistance to motion 
with the greatest resistance to the effects of 
friction, so far as regards the wearing away 
of the surfaces of contact. Various alloys 
of tin, zine, and pewter, as well as of cop- 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,90; j, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure,—See Kxv. 


ANTI-GALLICAN 





Per, — mon, ee pad, ‘he, have also been | 
ition « 
com. | 


, & Com 
fork tabrie ery and wheels, 
posed of blac dead mixed with some tena- 


cious grease, Peroxide of iron and finely | 


comminuted hwmatite have also been used 
to mix with the grease. Called also Anti 
attrition. 

Anti -Gallican (an- — ‘lik-an), a. (Gr. 
anti, against, and L Gatlia, Gaul, France. ] 
Hostile to France or oe French : opposed 
to French modes and customs; adverse to 

— gg 


graph, — In law, a copy or counter- 
part of a d 
Antleropeios ( an-ti-grop’el-os), n sing. and 
— (Said to be from Gr. anti, against, 
ygros, moist, and pelos, mud.) Spatter- 
dashes; long riding or walking boots for 
wet weather. 


Her brother had on his antigrofeier, the utmost 
approach he possessed to a hunting —— ** 


G. Eliot. 
Antiquesiey (an-ti-guglér), n. [Gr. auti, 
and E. guggte. | — — tube of metal so 
bent as to be introduced into the neck of 
a bottle, for drawing out the liquor without 
disturbing the sediment or causing a gug- 
gling nolse. 
Antihelix oe ti-héliks). See ANTHELIX. 


tic (an‘tl-hip-not"ik), a, [Gr. 
= — Terence, aleep.} Counteracting 
sleep; tending to prevent sl or letha 
An (an-ti-hip’6-kon” ri- 
ak), a. [Gr. anti, and Aypochondriakes, hy- 


pochondriac.] Counteracting or tending 
eure hypochondriac affections and depres- 
ston of aplrita. 
An’ ora (an‘ti-hi-pof’o-ra),n. (Gr. 
anti, and AypepAora, an inference.}] In 
rhet. a figure which consists in refuting an 
objection by the opposition of a contrary 


Antibyetert (an’ti-his-ter"Ik), a. [G ti, 
c (an’ti-his- a. r. an 
against, and EB. Aysteric.) Preventing or 


curing hysteri 

Antihysteric (an’'ti-his-ter“ik), n. A remedy 
for hysterics. 
pa. 4 — the spérits, and is an — antilys- 


erbelesy. 
An {an’ti-le-gom”"o-na),n. pl, [Gr, 
—antt, against, and legormena, part. pass. of 
leg, to 8) ) Litt gp n against; 
apecifically, applied to those books of the 
ew Testament whose inspiration was not 


universally acknowledged by the Church, 

although ultimately admitted into the canon. 

These are the Second Epistle of Peter, 

aye Jude, Hebrews, the Second and 

* pistles of St. John, and the Revela- 
on. 

Antilibration (an'ti-li-bra’shon)}, n. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E. libration (which see).) 
The act of counterbalancing, or state of 
being counterbalanced, as two members of 
a sentence; equipoise. ‘Having enjoyed 
his artfal antithesis and solemn antilibra- 
tion of cadences.’ De Quincey. 

Antilithic (an-ti-lith'ik),c. 1G anti, agate, 
and lithos, a stone.) In med. tend ng to 
— the formation of urinary calculi, or 

lestroy them when formed. 

Antilithic (an-ti-lith’ik), n A medicine 
that tends to prevent the formation of 

emery calculi, or to destroy them when 
forme 

Antilobium (an-ti- — n. [Gr. anti, 
against, and lobos, a lobe.} In anat. the 
tragus, or that part of the external ear 
which is oppoalte the lobe. 

Antilogartt (an-ti-log’a-rithm), n. 
anti,opposite to,and E. logarithm.) In math. 
(a) the complement of the logarithm of any 
sine, sangeet, or secant to 00 degrees. (5) 
The number corresponding toany logarithm; 
thus, according to the common system 100 
ia the antilogarithm of 2, because 2 is the 
logarithm of 100. 

Antil (an-til’o-ji), n. [Gr. antilogia, con- 
tradiction, rig antilogos, contradictory. 
from anti pe polly a — to gainsay 
—anti, nst, an epeak.] A con- 
tradiction between an Lads 8 Or passages 
in an author; a contradiction between mem- 
hers of the same body. 

Philosophy was thus yo reconciled with nature ; 
conscioummess was not A bundle of antifeyicr; cer: 


tainty and knowledge were mot evicted from man. 
Sir 1". Herseilton. 


Antiloimic (an-ti-loi’mik),n. [Gr. anti, and | 


loimos, a plague] A remedy used in the | 
prevention and cure of the plague. 
Autilope (an’ti-lép}, n. Same as Antelope. 





Fite, fur, fat, fall; mé, | met, hér; 


iGr. | 


tigra: an‘ti ’ an- . 
tig’ra- apn, An (Gr. ay Yast to ke, and 








| 
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Antilope (an-til’S-pé), n. A genus of ante- 
2* ncluding the sasin or Indian ante- 
pe (A. cervieapra), 


Antilopids (an-ti-lopt-dé), a. pl. The ante- 
lopes ; 
horned ruminants (Cavicornia), intermediate 
between the deer and the goats. Called 
a asa sub-family Antilopina. See ANTE- 


Antiloquist) (an-til’d-kwiat), n. A contra- 
dictor. 
“nguinet ad an-til’é-kwi), mn. [Gr. anti, 


loquor, to speak.) Contra- 


Antilog + (an-til’6-kwi), n. [For anteloguy 
—L an, before, and floguer, to speak. ] 
1. A preface; a — — ZA a 
player's cne. 

Anti-macassar an‘ti-ma-kas"ir), n. (Gr. 
anti, against, and RK. wacasear-ofl.] A cov- 
ering for chairs, sofas, couches, &c., made 
of open cotton or worsted work, to preserve 
them from being soiled, as by the oll ap- 

led to the hair. 
calt (an’tl-ma-jis"trik-al), a. 
(Gr. antt, against, and L. ma: r, a mas 
pal ]. Opposed to the office o! magistrates, 
uth 


Antimaniacal (an’ti-ma-ni’ak-al), a. (Gr. 
anti, against, and mania (which see).] Ef- 
fective against mania. 


With respect to vomita, it tay seem almost here- 
tical to iewpeach their anéfnnantacal wee 


Antimask, An ue (an'ti- —— n 
[Contr. for antic-masgue.] A secondary or 
leaser mask, of a ludicrous character, intro- 
duced between the acta of a serious mask 
by way of lightening it; a ridiculous inter- 


Let anwtimasts not be long; they have been com- 
monty of fools, satyrs, baboons, wild men, antiques, 
—— spirits, witches, Ethiops, } pigmies, turqgucts, 

eymen %, rastics, cupids, statuas moving, and the 
ii As for angels, it is not comical enough to put 
them In astimaste, Bacon. 

Om the scene be thrusts out first an antinrargee of 
bugbears, Afilton. 
Antimason (an-tl- —— n. One hostile to 

masonry or mason 
Anutimasonry (an- ret a ri}, n= Opposi- 

tion to freemasonry. 
Antimensium (an-ti-men’si-um),n. [L.L, 

from Gr, anti, in place of, and L. mensa, a 

table.] A portable altar or consecrated 





Antimensium or Portable Altar.—S. Kensington Mas, 


table used as a substitute for a proper altar 
in the eastern division of the Latin Church. 

Antimetabole (an‘ti-me-tab"o-lé), m = [Gr. 
--enti, against, and metadol#, mutation. ] 
In rhet. antimetathesia (which see). 


Antimetathesis (an'‘ti-me-tathe-sis), n. 
[Gr.—ank, nat, and metathesis, a trans- 


egy at. counter-transposition; a 
sure of speech by which the position of 
the two leading words in one clause are 
a by Inversion in a sneceeding one; 
— is as ing picture; a picture 
a mute “rahbe, 
, Antim: tim’et-ér), mn. [Gr. anti, and 
metron, measure.} An optical instrument; 
a modification Hadley’s quadrant, for 
measuring angles under 0. Called also 
the Relecting Sector. 
‘an-ti-min’si-on),n. [See AN- 
TIMENSIUM. | oral or cloth blessed by 
a bishop and used in the Greek Church for 
the same purpose as the antimensium in 
the Latin Church, that is, in cases where 
there was no consecrated altar. Sometimes 
a oe of wood was used in place of the 
cloth. 
' Antimonarchic (an’ti-mon-irk"ik}, a. Same 
as Antimonarchical, . Benson. 
Antimonarchical (an'ti-mon-ark"Ik-al), a. 
Opposed to monarchy; that opposes a kingly 
government. 

timonarchist (anti-mon'iirk-ist), mn An _ 
enemy to monarchy. 

Monday, a terrible ra ny nue happened, which 
did mech hurt. Dennis eat Oliverian and 
antinoonarchtst, died on ry jay; and thea the , 
devil took bond for Oliver's appearance 

Life of A. Wood. 


tibe, tub, byl; 





pine, pin; 


ndte, not, move; 


' Antimonial (an- tl. wé’ni-al), @ a. Pertat 


family of the Bovide or holiow- - 





— — 


to antimony, or ss of its er 

composed of antimony, or con anti- 

mony as the principal in jent. — Anti. 
monal wine, in med. solution of tartar 
emetic in sherry wine. 

Antimonial (an-ti-mé‘ni-al), nA prepara. 
tion ———— oh —— in which anti- 
mony is a prince ngredient. 

Antimonia: an} Sa -ti-mO'ni-it), mA salt of 
antimoniec ach 

Antimoniated (an-ti-mé‘ni-At-ed), a. Par. 
taking of antimony; mixed or prepared with 
antimony; a4, antimoniated tartar. 

Antimonic (an-ti-mon’ik),a, Pertaining to 
or derived fromantimony.— Antimonieaeid, 
an acid com d of two equivalents of 
antimony and five of oxygen. 

Antimonious (an-ti-mdé‘ni-us), a. Pertain. 
ing to, consisting of, or containing anti- 
mony.—Antinionious acid, an acid conelst- 
ing of two equivalents of antimony and four 
of oxygen. 

Antimonite (an‘ti-mon-it) m. 1. A salt of 
antimonioua acid.—%. A mineral, stilhite 
(which see 

(an‘ti-mo-ni), n. IIL. of twelfth 
century, antimenium, probably from Ar 
athmoud, ithmid, which Littré derives from’ 
Gr. stimmi, antimony. ] Chemical sym. 
Sb, from L. etibiam; sp. gr. 6-7; at. wt. 1224 
A brittle metal of a bluish-white or silver- 
white colour and plated or sealy texture, 
occurring in two forms, crystalline and 
amorphous, sometimes found native or 
alloyed with other metals. The crystallized 
trisulphide (Sb, S,) is a native mineral called 
stibnite or antimony-glance. (See Sti 
NITE.) The metal, or as it was formerly 
called, the regulus of antimony, is mot liable 
to rust or tarnish when exposed to the air, 
and this property, combined with its own 
hardness and that of ita compounds, renders 
it of great service in the useful arts in the 
construction of alloys, as Britannia metal, 
type metal, and pewter. In bells it renders 

ie sound more clear; it renders tin more 
hard, white, and sonorous, and gives to 
printin & more firmness and smocth- 
ness, It is also useful in meget the 
fusion of metals, and espectally im casting 
cannon-balls, The salta of antimony are 
very poisonous, The protoxide is the active 
base of tartar emetic and James‘s powder, 
and is justly regarded as a most valuable 
remedy in many diseases. — Vedlow anti- 
mony, & preparation of antimony, of a deep 


yellow colour, used In enamel and porcelain 
ainting. It is of various tints, and the 
30 of the brighter hues is not affected 
foul air.— Argentine dowers of antimeny, 


ti ¢ tetroxide of antimony. 


Antim “piance an'ti-mo-ni-glans ), 4 
Stibnite (which —— — 


t (an-ti-mo’ral-ist), mn [Gr 
anti, againat, and E. meralist.) An enemy 
to or opponent of morality. Bp, Warbur- 
to 


n. 

Antinatural] (an-ti-na’tir-al), a. [Gr. anti, 
against, aud E. natural.) Opposed to what 
is natural or common-sense; non-natural 
mo hoppy and antinatural way of think- 

Martinus Seriblerus. 


anti phritic (an’ti-ne-frit“ik), a, {Gr, anti, 
and E. 7 ritie,.) In med. counteracting 
diseases of the kidneys. 


Antinomian (au-ti-né’mi-an), a. [See A¥- 
TINOMY.) Opposed to law; pertaining to the 
Antinomians. 


' Antinomian (an-ti-nd‘mi-an), ». One of 2 


sect who maintain that, under the gospel 
oe nsation, the moral law is of no use or 
tion; or who hold doctrines which 
—— the necessity of good works and 
a virtuous life. This sect originated with 
John Agricola about the year 1538, 
Antinomianism (an -ti-n6‘mi-an-izm), » 
The tenets of the Antinomians. 


Antinomist (an-tin'om-ist), 2 One who 
pays no reg to the law or to good works 
(Rare. ] 


Gat offenders this way are the libertlocs ané 
antinemists, who quite cancel the whole law of God 
under the pretence of Christian liberty. 

Sip. Sandersen. 


Antinomy (an-tin’om-i), ». (Gr. anti, against, 


and nomos, a law, from nemo, to allot, give 
out.) 1. The opposition of ope law or rule 
to another law or rale. 

Different commentators have deduced from it the 
very opposite doctrines. In some Instances this aj- 
parent antinosty is doubtful. Quincry. 


2 Anything, as a law, statement, &c., oppo- 





alte or contrary. 
If God oace willed adultery should be sinful, all 
oi], pound; ii, 8c. abune; =f, Sc. fey. 
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his omnipotence with mot allow him to will the allow. 


ance that his holiest 2* might, by his own aart?- 
moey oF CounteT-statate, live cnreproved. Acccoen. 

Hamility, poverty, meanness, and wretchedness 
are direct anfimomrics to the lasts of the flesh. 


Fer. Tayler. 


3 In metepA., according to Kant, that natu- | 


ral contradiction which resulte from the 


law of reason, when, passing the limits | 


of expertence we seek to know the absolute. 


Pleming. 
(an-tin’o-us), mn In astron. a part 
af the constellation Aquila or the Eagle. 
Antiochian (an-ti-ok'i-an), a. Pertaining to 
Antiochus, & contemporary of Cicero, and 


the founder of a sect of philosophers. This | 


sect was a branch of the Academica, though 
Antiochus waa a Stote. He attempted to 
reconcile the doctrines of the different 
schools, and was the last preceptor of the 
Platonic school. 
Antiochian (an-ti-ok’i-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the city of Antioch — Antiochian 
—_ a method of computing time, from 
the proclamation of Hberty granted to the 
city of Antioch about the time of the battle 
of Pharsalia (2.0. 48). 
Antipapal (an-ti- pa’ 
agninst, an 


Hee 
fa that aus papal schist. 


), a (Gr. anti, 
-] Opposed to the 


Af iiton, 


Antipapistical (an‘ti-pa-plat’ik-al), a. (Gr. 
anti, against, and papistical.} Anti- 
papal Jortin. 

Antiparallel (an-ti-pa’ral-el), a. [Gr. anti, 
againat, and B. pa 4.) Running in a con- 
trary direction. Hammond. 

(an-ti-pa’ral-el), n. In geom. 


one of two or more lines which make equal 
angles with two other lines, but in a con- 
trary order: thus, supposing AB and ac 


«A 


7 


— 
—⸗i 


two lines, and Po and PR two others 
cutting them so as to make the angle ABC 
equal tothe angle A & DP, and the angle Ac B 
equal to the angle AbD EF; then Bc and DE 
areantiparallels with respect to A Band AC; 
also these latter are antiparallels with re- 
spect to the two former. 


Antiparaly tt Antipernlytical (an'ti-pa- 
ta-lit“ik, en ik-al, a. (Gr. anti, 


againat, and E. peraiytie.)] In med. effective 
against paralysia. 

An (an’ti-pa-ra-lit"ik), n. In 
nied. a remedy for paralyaia, 


(an'ti- An. [Gr. anti, against, 
{ Rare, } 


aml E pert.) coun! 


strictly his son after him to persevere | 





, 





Tara sew to the rewerse of the medal, and there 


we thall Gad the antif~art of this divine truth, 
iMarburton, 


Actipathetic, Antipathetical (an‘ti-pa- 
thet "lk, an’tl-pa-thet"ik-al), a (See ANTI- 
PATHY.) Having a natural contraricty, or 
constitutional aversion, to a thing. ‘ The soil 
is... antipathetical to all venomous crea- 
tures.’ Howell. 
Anttpathic (an-ti-path’ik), a. In med. re- 
lating to antipathy; opposite; unlike; ad- 
verse; a8, antipathie humours, or humours 
opposed to each other. Dunglison. 
Antipathist (an-tip‘a-thist), n. A person or 
thing having an — to another, or 
being the direct opposite of another. [Rare. ] 
Sale ve of ni 


i 
Antipathist of light. Coleridge. 


(an-tip’a-thus), a. Having a | 


Antipathous 
natural contrariety ; adverse. 


Sa il she extends her hand, 
As if she saw soamething antipatiour 
Unto her virtuous life, Bean, & Fi, 


** (an-tip’a-thi), m ſor anti, 
inst, and pathos, feeling. See PaTHos. | 
1. Natural aversion; instinctive contrariety 
or opposition In feeling; an aversion felt at 
the presence, real or Ideal, of a particular 
object; distaste; disgust; repugnance. 
No contraries hold more antipathy 


Than | and such a knave, Shad, 
Aman may have an antipathy to cular smells 
of tastes, a turkey-cock of ball to colour red, a: 
borse te the smelf of raw flesh. Locke, | 


A habit is generated of thinking that a nataral get · 
tifathy exists between hope and reason. Js. Taylor. 
2. In nat. phil. a contraricty in the proper- 
es or affections of matter, aa of oi] and 
water, which will not mix. Bacon. [An- 
tipathy is commonly followed by te, some- 


ch, chain; éh, Be. 





lock; g,go; j, job; 


| 
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times by against, and is opposed to sym- 
pathy.|— Antipathy, Hatred, Aversion, Re- 
nee. <Antipat 


ky is a natural and in- - 


pugnes 
stinctive dislike or feeling of repulsion, and © 


may have either persons, things, or actions 
as ite object; Aatred properly applica only 
to petetes, and is provoked by some cause, 
na ill-usage; aversion, which ap lies to per- 
sons and things, is a strong ke, an to 
what shocks or disgusts; repugnance is gene- 
rally — to acta Syn. Aversion, dis- 
like, diagust, distaste, repugnance, contra- 
riety, opposition. 

Antipatriotic (an‘ti-pa-tri-ot*ik), a. (Gr. 
anti, against, and E. patriotic.) Opposed to 
patriots or patriotism, or one's country. 

These antipatrtotie prejudices are the abortions 
of folly topregnated by faction. Foknson. 

Anti-periodic (an-ti-pé@'ri-odik), a. In med. 
a remedy the property of pre- 
ven the return of periodic diseases, as 
intermittents. 

Antiperistaltic (an-ti-pe'ris-tal”tik), a. (Gr. 
anti, = and EK. peristaitic.] In med. 
op d to or checking peristaltic motion. 

Antiperistasis (an’ti-pe ris"ta-sis), n. [Gr. 
—anti, against, and peristasiz, a standing 
around, from peri, around, and Aistanai, to 
stand.) 1. The opposition or antagoniam of 
naturally opposed forces, as light and dark- 
ness, heat and coll; specifically, the oppo- 
sition of a contrary quality, by which the 
quality opposed res strength, or the 
action by which a attacked collects 
force by opposition, or the intension of the 
activity of one quality by the opposition of 
another. Thus, sensible heat is excited in 
quicklime b ture with water, and cold 
applied to the human body may increase its 
heat. —2 In rhet. a figure by which one 

ts what an adversary says, but denies 
is inference. 


Antiperistatio (an-ti-pe’ri-stat"ik), a. Per- 
po ng to anti —— 


tipestuen (an'ti-pes-ti-len"shal), a. 
Etficacious against the plague, or the in- 
fection of the plague. ‘ A nftipestilential un- 
guenta to anolnt the nostrils with.” Marrey. 

Antiphlogistian (an‘ti-flo-jie’ti-an), n. [Gr. 
anti, anil phlogiston, from phlogizé, to burn.] 
An opposer of the choustcal theory as to 
tho existence of a substance called phlogia- 


n. 
Antiphlogistic (an’ti-flo-jis*tik), a, 1. In 
chem, opposed to the theory of phlogiston ; 
aa, the anti; istic system.— 2 Counter- 
ecting —— or an excited state of 
e system.-~ Antiphloyistie theory, a syatem 
of chemistry by which Lavoisier showed 
that in combustion, instead of phlo n 
escaping, according to the theory of Stahl, 
0 n was absorbed, and that wherever 
phlogiston was supposed to be added, oxy- 
gon was removed. 
tip (an‘ti-flo-jis"tik), mn Any 
medicine or diet which tends to check a 
phlogistic or inflammatory condition. 
— Antiphons (an'ti-fon or an’t!- 
fon), m [See ANTIPHONY.] 1. The chant 


or alternate singing in choirs of cathedrals; ; remedy efficacious 
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a paalm, to which both the choirs are to 
accommodate their singing.—% A musical 
composition of several veravs extracted from 
different psalma 
an-tif'ra-ais), mn. [Gr. anti, 
aint, and phrasia, a form of speech.) In 
rhet. the use of words in a sense opposite 
to their proper meaning, as when a court of 
justice Is called a court of vengeance. 

You now find no cause to repent that you never 
on ww hands in the bloody high courts of justice, 
so called only by antipararts. Seonth, 

Antiphrastic, Antiphrastical (an-ti-fras’- 
tik, oe ae a Pertaining to an- 


tiphrasis. 
An (an-ti-fras’tik-al-li), adr. 
In the manner of antiphrasis. 
Antipodal (an-tip’o-dal), a, Pertaining to 


antipodes, 

Antipodal (an-tip’o-dal), n. One who dwells 
at antipodes. ‘The Americans are an- 
tipodals unto the Indians,” Sir T. Browne. 

Antipode (an‘ti- * n, [See AXTIPODES ] 
1, One of the antipodes.—2 One who or that 
which is in opposition or opposite. 

In tale or history your beggar is ever the just an- 
tifede to your king. Lav arene. 
An ean (nn-tip’o-dé’an), a, Pertaining 

to antipodes; antipodal. 

Antipodes (an-tip'o-déz), ». ¥ (Gr.—anti, 
opposite, and pots, os, foot.) 1. Those 
who live on the opposite side of the globe, 
and whose feet are therefore directly oppo- 
site those of people living on this side.— 
2 The country of persons living opposite; 
as, he has gone to reside at the antipodes. - 
%. Fig. anything diametrically opposite or 
opposed to another; a contrary. 

Can there be a Kreater a 22 
edgment, a mare oct a es to all that beth 
Litres been poh oes Hamm mrond. 

Antipoison (an-ti-poi'zn), n, An antidote 
for a poison; a counter-poison. ‘Poisons 
afford antipoi * Sir T. Browne. 

Antipole fen’ }, n. [Gr. anti, in opposi- 
tion, and 2.) The opposite pole; any- 
thing diametrically opposed. ‘That ant#- 
pole to all enthusiasm, ‘a man of the world.”’ 
George Eliot. 

Antipope (an'ti-pdp),n. [Gr. anti, in oppo- 

sition, and E. pope. ‘who usurps the 


pope; one 
of two or more persone claiming at the same 


the putting of one case for another. 
Antiputre: ve, Antiputrescent (an'- 
ti-pil-tre-fak”tiv, an’ti-pG-tressent), a, [Gr 
anti, and E. putrefactive, putres- 
cent.) Counteracting or preventing putre- 
faction; antiseptic. 

Antipyretic (an’ti-pl-ret’ik), a. (Gr. anti, 
against, and tos, fever.) Ip med, a 
inst fever. 


antiphony,—2. An echo or response. (Rare,) , Antiquarian (an-ti-kwa'ri-an), a. (L anti- 


The great syned ,.. that is to meet at Ham- 
ugh,to me sounds like an antipAone to the other 
tmalign conjunction at Coben. i etton, 





Antiphonal (an-tif‘o-nal), a. Pertaining to , 


antiphony or alternate singing. 

He (Calvin) thought . . . that the practice of an- 
tiphonai chanting was superstitious. 7. Marton, 
Antiphonal {an-tif’o-nal),n. A book of an- 

tiphones or anthems; an anti — 
Antiphonary (an-tit’o-na-ri), n. In the 
R. th, Ch. a service-book, compiled b 
Gregory the Great, containing all the anti- 
phona, invitatories, responsories, collects, 
and whatever is sald or sung in the choir, 
except the leasons 
Antiphoner? (an-tif’o-nér), n. A book of 
anthema or antiphons; an anti ary. 
oris herde sing, 


He Alma Redem 
hir antiphonere, CAaurer. 


As children lere 
Antiphonic, Antiphonical (an-ti-fon‘ik, 


an-ti-fon’ik-al), a. uning to ~~ 
Antiph (an-tif'o-ni), n (Gr. anti, in 
response to, and phéné, voice, Anthem is 


really a form of this word.] 1, The answer 
of one choir or one portion of a congrega- 
tion to another when an anthem or —* 
is sung alternately by two choirs or two 
parts of a congregation; alternate singing. 
These are the pretty responsories, these are the 
dear autiphenics that so bewitched of late our pre- 


lates and their chaplains with the goodly echo they 
made. Af riton. 





2 ‘The words given out at the beginning of ' 





i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


ariua, from antiquus, ancient.) 1. Per- 
taining to antiquaries or to antiquity; as, 
an antiquarian museum, —2. A term applied 
to a size of drawing-paper measuring 624 x 
80} inches, and weighing 233 lbs. to the 


ream. 
Antiquarian (an-ti-kwa’‘ri-an), n. One de- 
vo to the study of antiquity; an anti- 
aary. 
Antiquarianism (an-ti-kwi'ri-an-izm), 7. 
Character of an antiquarian; love or study 
of antiquities. 


I have the seeds of antiguariandzmn in me. 
fered. 


Hp, # 

—Archaology, Antiquarianiem. fee under 

Antiquary (ar't-kwe-r),n, (1 ontiqueri 
an’ti-kwa-ri), #. (L. antiquarina, 
intiquar us, old, ancient. See ANTIQUE] 
One devoted to the study of ancient times 
through their relics, as old places of sepul- 
chre, remains of ancient habitations, early 
monuments, implements or weapons, statues, 
coins, medals, paintings, inscriptions, books, 
and manuscripts, with the view of arriving 
at a knowledge of the relations, modes of 
living, habits, and general condition of the 
people who created or employed them; oue 

versed in antiquity; an archwologist. 
With sharpened sigtt antigua ries ec, 
The — value, ays Sa for adore Page. 
Antiquary t (an’til-kwa-ri),a. Pertaining to 
antlnnition: old; antique, ‘The anfiquery 

times.” Shak, 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Ker. 


ANTIQUATE 


— —————— * oy ow a 

: . antiquating. 

old. See ANTIQUE.) To make old tg} to | 
lete; to make old in such a degree as to put 
out of use; to make void or abrogate. | 

trristian: t reasonably introduce new laws, 
* per nants Noms hime «yh Sir M. Hate. ; 

Antiquated (an’ti-kwit-ed), p.anda. Grown | 
old; obsolete; ont of use; as, an anti 
law. ‘Old Janet, for so he understood his | 
antiquated attendant was called." Sir W. | 
Scott, — Ancient, Old, Antique, Antiquated, 
Obsolete. See under ANCIENT. 

Antiquatedness (an'ti-kwit-ed-nes), mn A 
state of being antiquated or obsolete. 

Antiquateness t (an’ti-kwit-nes), n. State | 
of being antiquated or disused. 

Antiquation (an-ti-kwé’shon),n. The act 
of antiquating, or the state of being anti- 
quated. ‘Which must no change nor anti- 
quation know," Beaumont. 

Antique (an-ték), a. [Fr., from L. antiquus, 
ancient, a form equivalent to anticus, from 
ante, before, as as postious, from Pot, after. 
Antic is a form of —— word. ) 1. Having 


antique statue. 
we know to be anti Dryden: 
longing to former —— as contrasted with 
the present; having the characteristics of 
an earlier day; smacking of —— days; 
of old fashion; as, an antique a poem 
written in the antique style 

oO old man! how well in thee ar 

* service of the — — 

When service sweat for duty, not for 
$.4 Odd; wild; fanciful; antic. 

What fashion'd hats, or roffs, or sults next year, 

Our giddy-headed autigwe youth will wear, Denme. 
4. In printing, a term applied to a style of 
type in which each stroke of the face has * 
— thickness. — Ancient, Old, aman | 
See under ANCIENT. 


Shak. 

Antiquated, Obsolete. 
Syx. Antiquated, old-fashioned, obsolete. 
, An 
= 


Antique (an-ték), n. ——* old; 
specifically, a term applied to — 
ancient art, as statues, paintings, vases, 


cameos, and the like, and more especially to 
the works of Grecian and Roman antiquity, 


Antiquely {an-ték’li), adv. 
(an-ték’nes), n. The quality 


In an antique 


An quist (an’ti-kwist 
“Theoretic antiquists, 
juitarian tastik'wi-tk"ri-an), nm 
admirer of antiquity, [Rare.} 

1 shall distinguish such as I esteens to be the hin- 
derers of reformation into three sorts :—1, A tignite- 
rians (for so l had rather call them than antiquaries|, 
whose labours are useful and laudable; a, Libertines; 
3. Politicians. Afition. 

Antiquity (an-tik’wi-ti, mn. IL antiquitas. 
Reo ANTIQUE Pi The quality of being 
ancient; ancientness; great as, a 
family of great antiquity. * 

This ring is valuable for its amtignity. Fohknson. 

2 Ancient times; former ages; times lon 
since past; as, Cicero was the most eloquen 
orator of antiquity. —3. The ancients; the 
people of ancient times; as, the fact is 
admitted by all antiquity. 

——— — pillars were raised wy 3s Seth a —— 
4. Old age. [Ludicrous.] 


Is not voice broken? wind short? 
chin doubt wit single 


and ev 
th acartrignedty F * part amt 


6 x ond per person, [Ludicrous.} 
You are a shrewd avtignity, neighbour Clench, 
B. Forron, 
6. The remains of ancient times; ancient 
institutions or customs: in this sense usu- 
ally or always plural ; as, Greek or 
antiquitizs, 


Antiremonstrant (an’'ti-ré-mon’strant), n, 
[Gr. anti, —_— and E. remonstrant.] One — 
re the Hp roy * ————— 
remons 8 one party 
in the church op to the Arminians 
who remonstra! againat the decisions of 
the Synod of Dort in 1618. 

Antirenter (an’'ti-rent-ér), n. [Gr. anti, 
— ae = ee) A person opposed 
to paying rent, 

Antirrhinum (an-ti-ri‘num), n, [From Gr. | 
anti, equal to, like, and rhin, a nose or mask. 
The flowers of most of the species bear a | 
resemblance to the snout of ae animal. | 
Snap-dragon, a genus of plants, nat. order | 


— n An age, oe 


An 











Fate, far, fat, f9ll; 


mé, met, hér; pine, 
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Scrophulariacese, “All the © species produce 
showy flowers, and are m cultivated in 
gardens. The leaves of A. majus are bitter 
and slightly stimulant; and the leaves of A. 
Orontium, aa well as those of other species, 
have been used as cataplasma in indolent 


— Both these species are found in | 


| sottenbeetarton (an-ti-sab’ba-ta”ri-an), n. 

—— anti, against, and R. sabbatarian. } 

of a sect who oppose the observance 

of the Christian Sabbath, maintaining that 

the Jewish Sabbath was only of ceremonial, 

not of moral obligation, and was conse- 
quently abolished by Christ. 

Antiscian (an-tish'i-an), a [L. antiscii— 
Gr. e@nti, op) te, and skia, shadow.] An 
inhabitant of one side of the equator, whose 
sha low at noon is cast in a contrary direc- 
tion to that of an inhabitant of the other. 
Those who live north of the equator are 
antiscians to those on the south, and vice 
versa, the shadows on one side being cast 
toward the north, those on the other toward 
the south. 

Antiscii(an-tish'l-D,n ILI Antiscians. 
See ANTISCIAN. 

Antiscorbutic, Antiscorbutical — ti- 
skor-bQ"tik, an’ti-akor- et a . Ly 
anti, against, and E. In med, 


counteracti 
Antiscorbutic (an’t (an’ti-skor- ei 14 * — 


remedy for scurvy, as lemon- juice 
Antiscriptt (an'tiakript), m. (Gr. anti 
J r. anti, 
against, and * scriptum, a ——— from 
scrido, to write.] A writing in pote 
to another writing. 
An an-ti-skrip’tdr-al), a. (Gr. 
anti, nst, E. — ] Opposed to 


the principles or doctrines of Scripture, or to 


its genuineness or — 
— (+ n-ti-skrip’tar-izm ), 7. 
Opposition to the —— Brag ok 

turism grows rife and spreads fast." Boyle, 


{Rare.] 

| Antiscripturist (an-ti-skrip’tar-ist), n. One 
who opposes the truth of Scripture; one who 
denies revelation. ‘ Atheists and antiscrip- 


(Rare. ] 
— eter (an-ti- — — an- 
),@. {Grantee anti, —— 
d, from sépd, to putre Opposing 0 or 
Soanteseoting ‘action, or a 
tendency; specifically, a term app ** to that 
mode of treatment in surgery by which air is 
excluded from wounds,or allowed access only 
through substances capable of destroying the 
germs in the atmosphere, on whose presence 
suppuration is assumed to de See GERM- 
THEORY. —A ver , in painting, a 
glazing cony to insure the protection of 
pg nl ble or hater colours as are likely 
to exposure to light and air. 
i¢ (an-ti-sep’tik), n A substance 
resists or corrects pu — — as 


aci ko. 
Antisocial (an-ti-sé’shal), @ [Gr anti, 
against, and E. social] Averse to ty; 


a to interrupt or destroy social inter- 
Antisocialist (an-ti-s6shal-ist ), - (Gr. 
anti, aguinst, and E. socialist.) 
to the doctrine and practice of 
The vitality of these associations must. indeed be 
Syed be Rave ⏑ 


vive the anfizocialist react 5. S. Mill, 
Antispasis (an- sis), n (Gr, from 
antiapad, to * con way —enti, 


another. oui 

Antispasmodic(an'ti-spaz-mod"ik), a, (Gr. 
anti, against, and E. spasmodic.] In med. 
— spasm; resisting convulsions, as 


or convulsions, as 
and the essential 


x of tables, (an'th 4 
* Antispastus 2 an- 
us), mn. [Gr. — See ANTI- 


— In llabie root, in 
which the first ond’ last syllables are short 
and the middle syllables long; aa, Clytém- 
It is a combination of an iambus 





revulsion of the humours. (b) A remedy 
that counteracts spasm; an an 
(an-ti-splen‘et-ik aS 


sple-net’Ik), a. [Gr. anti, against, and 
— ic, Geodon a temeds a hen 
ie 8) —— 
(an-tis‘ta-sis), mn [Gr—anti, 
opposite, and stasis, station.) In rhet. the 
_ Justification of an action from the considera. 
tion that if it had been omitted something 
| worse would have happened. 
Antistes (an-tisites), n. pL Antistites (an- 


tis’ti-téx) [L., for anteste, to 
stand before—ante, before, and so, tostand. 
A chief priest or prelate. ‘uw they had 
——— — Lay = dea M 
Antistrophe (an- *2 — n, [Gr.—enti, 
of xo ane and ; meee LA 
nancient G choral ode co 


eding strophe,and sw 
—— returning from left to 


—— 


hy the chorus 


—— —* ati 
* the — of a ch ode 


adversary'’s plea agains 
Piel tin ca eee Kh lend teak tind to 


(an-ti-strof‘ik), a, Relating to 
an- tis’ tro-f See 
— 


— 
2 


an-ti-sif'il-it"ik), a. ; 
iz (which see).] In med. 
syphilis, or the venereal 


Antitheism (an-ti-th@izm), n. [Gr. anti, 
and Opposition to 


E. theism. ] 
sm, 
Antitheist (an-ti-thé'ist), n. An opponent 
o 
Antithenar (an-tith’e-niir), n. [Gr. anti, 
against, and thenar, the of the hand } 


In enat. a muscle which extends the thumb, 
or © it to the hand; also, the adducter 
muscle of the great toe. 

Antithesis (an-tith’e-sis), nm. pl. Antitheses 
(an-tith’e-séz). (Gr. antithesis—anti, 


and thesis, a setting, from tithémi, to place } 
1 Opposition; con ‘ast, 
The 


ton of ideas and sensations is exhibited 
to us in antithesis of theory and fact. 


trast or opposi 
Aa, When our vices leave us, we flatter our. 


telves we leave them.’ ‘The robe 

his heir, me miser —* of 

ceremony shows want o * Liberty 

with laws, and goverument — oppres- 

— a chief who leads my chosen sons, 

All armed with points, —— — and puns. Faye. 
Anti Antithetical (an-ti-thet’ik, an- 

ti-thet‘ik-al), a. Pertaining to antithesis; 


containing or abounding with antithesis; 

Charecterteed by, or prone to the use of, 
antithesis. ‘The sentences are too short 
and antithetic.’ Drake. 


Tacitus, who is one of the most amfitheficn!, 
oun 6 the loom penedic Bate Las ee 


Antithetically (an-ti- thetik-alti) ade adv, In 


— — by means of an- 


itragus (an-tit'ra-gus), n. (Gr.—anti, 

Antitragus ona d tragos, pt Fogel See TRAGUS } 
In anat. the —*8 of the external 4 
posite to the tragus, and behind the 


itarian (an-ti-trin’l- —— & n 
| (Gr. anti, against, and E. trinita rian } One : 


| who denies the doctrine of the Trini 
the existence of three persons 





néstri. head. 
| anti — — ti-spast’ik), a, [See A as Opposi +7 2S ry oe i 
an- . a, @ ANTI- ine o 
SPASIS.) In med. (a) causing a revulsion of tarianism ( an-ti-trin’l-ta” ri-an- 
— (6) Counteracting spasm; | 24 A denial of the doctrine of the 
an Trini 
An’ (an-ti-spast’Ik), mn In med. (a) Anti tropa), Ansitropous (n th an- 
a Ine supposed to act by —— 2 | titrop-us), a. (Gr. anti, opposite, tropes, 
pin; ndte, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; U, Se. abune; =f, Se. fey. 





ANTITYPE 





a turning, from trepd, to turu.] In bot. same 
as Orthotropal, 

Antitype (an'ti-tip), ». [ Gr. antitypon — 
ants, opposite to, and typos, a type or pat- 
tern.] That which is correlative to a type; 
that of which * type : * —— or 
representation; that which is prefigured or 
re nted by the type, and therefore stands 
correlative with it Thus the paschal lamb 
is the type of which Christ is antitype. 

He (Melchizedeke) brought forth bread and wine, 
pomating the wtetype, of tbe substance, Christ hien- 
self. Fer. Taylor. 

When once upon the wing he soars to an higher 

ach, from the type to the onfityge, to the days of 
tee Messiab, BP. Burnet. 

Antitypical (an-ti-tip’ik-al), a. Pertaining 
—** explalning the type. 

Antit: (an-ti-tip'ik-al-li), adv. By 
way of antitype. 

Antitypoust (an-ti-tip’us), 2. Antitypieal. 

Antivaccinist (an-ti-vak’sin-ist), nm. [Gr. 
anti, against, and E. vaccinist.] One who is 

to vaccination. 

Antivariolous (an’ti-va-ri"ol-ua), a. [Gr. 
anti, against, and K eariolous,] venting 
the contagion of smnull-pox. 








Antivenereal (an‘ti-vé-né"ré-al), a [Gr 
anti, against, and E. venereal.) Resisting 
or efficacious against the venereal poison. 
Antler —— n. (Fr. andowiller, properly 
the first branch or brow antler, 0, Fr. endou- 
Wer, entoillier, antoillier ; the origin is ex- 
osedingly donbt{ul, perhaps G, ende, an end, 
also an antler.) A start or branch of the 
horn of a deer, particularly of a stag; one of 
the horns of the cervine animals, as of the 


stag or moose, The first year a stag has no 





Antlers, 


@, Brow-antler. 4, Bez-antler. cc, Antler-royal. 
@, Sar-royal o crown antler. 


horna, but only frontal pretuberances or bos- 
sets; the second year a simple snag or stem; 
the third a longer stem garnished with a 





branch or brow-antler; in the fourth, the bes-, 
bez-, or bay-antler; in the fifth the antler- 
royal is a ; in the sixth the crown or sur- 
rowet di on the top of the horn, forming 
the cup, which consists of two or three * 
or prongs curving upwards, and to these in 
fature yeara othera are added, the total 
thumber of branches often amounting to ten 
in a stag seven or eight years old. In his 
sixth year,and after, the male deer is called 
a hart, or of ten. The stem of the horn 
te ealled the beam. The branches are called 


also tynes. 
uerea lant lexd), a. Furnished with ant- 


rs. 

Antler-moth (ant’lér-moth), » A moth 
found in this country (Cerapte: ar Noc- 
twa graminias), the larvae of which some- 
times destroy the herbage of whole mea- 
dows, so that their ravages are visible for 
years afterwaris. 

Antiia (ant‘li-a}), a. [L., from Gr. antlia, a 
machine to suck up water,a pump.) The 
spiral tongue or proboscis of lepidopterous 
insects by which they pump up the juices 
of plants. It is formed of the greatly elon- 
gated maxille, forming a long bipartite suc. 
torial tube, and when colled up represents 
& flat spiral, like the spring of a watch.— 
Antlia pneumatica, inastron. the Air-pump; 
aconstellation in the southern hemisphere, 
situated between Hydra and Argo Navia, 

Ant-lion (av-wn) n, The larva of a neur- 
opterons Insect (Afyrmeleon Jormicarius) of 
the family Myrmeleonidm, The larva has 
attracted more notice than the perfect in- 
sect on account of the a a pri which it | 
displays in preparing a kind of pitfall for 
the destruction of such insecta (chiefly anta) 
as merpen unwarily to enter it. It digs a 
funnel-ehaped hole in the driest and finest 
sand it can find, working inside the hole and 
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throwing up the particles of aand with its 
head, When the pit is dee enough and the 
sides are quite smooth and sloping, the ant- 





{ant-liow), 


lion buries itself at the bottom with only 
ita formidable mandibles projecting, and 
waits for its prey. So soon as a victim falls 
in it seizes it with its mandibles and sucks 
ita juices, 


a 





Antonomasia (an-ton‘o-ma"zi-a), n. (Gr. an- | 


tonomasie—anti, in place of, instead, and 
onomazi, to name, from enoma, a name.) 
In rhet. the use of the name of some office, 
dignity, profession, science, or trade instead 
of the true name of the person, as when Ais 
majesty is used for a king, Ais lordship for a 
nobleman; or when, Instead of Aristotle, wo 
aay, the philosopher; or, conversely, the use 
of a proper noun instead of a common noun; 
as, a Cato for a man of severe gravity, a 
Solomon for a wise man, or a Napoleon for 
& man of unbounded ambition. 

Antono: Anto (an-ton’- 
o-mas"tik, an-ton’o-mas"tik-al), a Of or 
pertaining to the rhetorical figure antono- 


masia. 

Antonomastically (an-ton’o-mas"tik-al-ti), 
adv. By means or in the manner of the 
figure antonomastia. 

Antonomasy (an-ton’o-ma-zi), n. Same as 
Antonomasia, 

Antorbital (ant-or'bit-al), a. [L. ante, be- 
mee! and orbitus, an orbit.) Anterior to the 
or 

Antosiandrian (an-tos‘i-an“dri-an), ». [Gr. 
anti, inst, and Osiander.} One of a sect 
of rigid Lutherans, so named from their op- 
posing the doctrines of Osiander. This sect 

7 that man is made just, but affirm that 
he Is only imputatively just, that is, pro- 
nounced 50. 

Antret (an'tér),n. [Fr. antre, L. antrum, a 
cave,] A cavern; a cave. ‘Antres vast, and 
deserts idle.” Shak, 





Antrorse (an-trors’),a. [As if from a L. an- 
trorsus, for anterorersus—from ante, before, | 


and verto, versum, to turn.) In bot. forward 
or upward in direction. 

Ant- — n. The common 
name of the birds of the genus Pitta, belong- 
ing to the dentirostral section of the order 
Inseasores, and allied to the Turdidw or 
thrush family. The great ant-thrush (P. 
gigas), which attains a length of 9 inches, 
uhabits Surinam. The body is of a light 
blue, the quills of the wings being black 
tipped with light 

ne, the head 
and neck black, 
and the under 
parts yg 
ony. © legs 
are long and the 
body short. The 
short-tailed ant- 
thrush (P. ben- 
galensis) la com- 
mon in Bengal, 
and is coloured 
of a soft brown 
hue, marked 
on the top of 
the head with 
three longitu- 
dinal banda. 

Anubis (an-i’- 
bis), #. [L. anu- 


bis, Egypt. ane- 


fd dutty, ihe 


conductor of de- 
—— spirits 
rom this world 
to the next, re- 
resented by a 





Anubis, from an Egyptian 
painting. 


uman figure with the head of a jackal, and | 


sometimes under the form of a jackal. He 


— over tombe, and in the lower world 

e weighed the actions of the deceased pre- 
ous to their admission to the presence of 

Anura (a-ni'ra), s. pl. [Gr, an, priv., and 
oura, atail.] An orderof batrachians which 
lose the tail when they reach maturity, as 
the toad and frog. 

Anuran (a-nii'ran), « One of the Anura. 
Anurous (a-nii'rus), a. Destitute of a tail, 
as the frog; of or pertaining to the Anura. 
Anus (a’nus), n. [(L.] In anat, the circular 
opening at the lower extremity of the ali- 
mentary canal, through which the excre- 

ments are expelled. 

Anvil (an’vil), a. [0.E anrilt, anvild, A Sax. 
anjlt, an anvil; D. aanbeld, ambeld, Dan. 
ambolt, L.G. anebolt, ambult, O.H.G. ana- 





Perfect insect (Afyrinnieon formtcarius) and larva falz. The A. Sax. and O.H.G. point pretty 


clearly to an, on, and A. Sax. fealdan, G. 
fatten, Jalzen, to fold. Comp. G. ambos, 
0.8. G. anapoz, an anvil, froman, and pozan, 
to beat, and L. inews, an anvil, from ia, and 
cudere, to strike.] 1. An iron block with a 
smooth, usnally steel, face on which metals 
are hammered 
and shaped. — 
2. Fig. anything 
on which blows 
*The 
aavil 
sworil.’ 
To be on the 
anvil, to be ia 
a state of dis- 
cussion, forma- 
tion,or prepuara- 
tion, as when a 
— * = x 2 
it. sure is forming 
— but not matured. 
Several members of our house, knowing what mur 
on the coomil, went to the clergy and desired their 
judgement. Swy/t. 
Anvil (an‘vil), vt. To form or shape on an 
anvil. ‘Armor, anvilled in the shop of pae- 
sive fortitude.” Beau. & Fl. 
(ang-zi’e-tiid), a Anxiety. 
[Rare. 


} 

Anxiety (ang-zl'e-ti), n. IL ancietas, from 
anzita, solicitous, from ango, to vex. See 
ANGER.) 1. Concern or solicitude respect- 
ing some event, future or uncertain, which 
disturbs the mind and keeps it in a state of 
painful uneasiness. 





To be ha is not only to be freed from the pains 
ant diseases of the body, but from anxic ond vera- 
tion of spirit. shinier. 


2 In med, a state of restlesaness and agita- 
tion, with general indisposition, and a dis- 
tressing sense of oppression at the opigas- 
trium.—Care, Solicitude, Concern, Anxiety 
See under Carr. —Sy¥N. Solicitude, care, 
foreboding, uneasiness, perplexity, disquie- 
tude, disquiet, watchfulness, restlessness. 
Anxious (angk’shus), a. [See ANXIETY.} 
1. Full of anxiety or solicitude; greatly con- 
cerned or solicitous, especially respecting 
something future or unknown; being in 
painful suspense: applied to persona; as, 
anxious to please; anxious for the issue of 
abattle, ‘Anrious, and trembling for the 
birth of fate.’ Pope.—2. Attended with or 
proceeding from solicitude or uneasiness : 
applied to things; as, anxious forebodings 
or labour. 


His pensive cheek upon his hand reclin’d, 
‘And ensriows thoughts revolving in his mind 


— 
Ancious is followed by for or about before 
the object of solicitude. — SYN, Solicitous, 
careful, uneasy, —" restless, concerned, 
disturbed, watchful. 

Anxiously (angk’shus-tli), adr. In an anx- 
ious manner; solicitously ; with painful un- 
certainty; carefully; unquictly, 

ousness (angk’shus-nes), a. The state 

or quality of being anxious; great selicitude; 

anxiety. 

She returns (to her cards) with no little aecxtons- 
ness, Sheese, 

Any (en‘ni), a. [A. Sax. ani, from dn, one, 
and term. ig, vy; O.B. ani, ai; the 5c. ony 
showa the connection with ene better. In 
A, Sax. there was the parallel formation 
nenig, none. Comp. G. einig, D. eenig, any— 
compounded of ein, een, one, and the ter- 
mination ig = L. ie, Gr. ik, as in musicus, 
mousikos.) 1. One out of many indefinitely. 

Neither knoweth any man the Father, save the 
Son. _ Mat. xi. 27. 
2 Some; an indefinite number or quantity; 
as, are there any witnesses present? 

Who will show us any goodT Ps. iv. 6. 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g,go; jf, job; 





fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; ¥H, then; th, thin; 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. See REY. 


ANY 


It is often used as a pronoun, the person or 
thing being understood. 

And when ye stand praying forgive, if ye have 
aught against ary. Mark xi. 295. 

Hany of lack wisdom, let hin ask of God, ... 
and it given him, Jam. i 5. 

Any (en’ni), ade. In any degree; to any ex- 

— — at all; as, is he any 
vet 


Anyhow (en‘ni-hou), ade. In any manner; 
at any rate; in any event; on any account, 

They form an endless throng of laws, connecting 

every one substance in creation with every other, 


and diferent from cach pair anyAow taken, 
iWhewell, 


Any-time (en’ni-tim), ade, 1, At any period; 
as, the soldiers are liable to be called ont 
anytime,—2. Frequently; repeatedly. 

He has been at me for a bit of oy master’s flock 
anytime these three weeks, Rich, Brome. 
Anywhere (en'ni-whar), adv. In any place. 
Anywhither (en‘ni-whitu-ér), adv. to any 
place. ‘Inveigle . . . men anywhither.’ 
Barrow, : 

(en'ni-wiz), adv. [Any, and wise = 
guise, See WISE, ".) In any way. ‘ Any- 
wise a good relation.” Barrow, 

Aonian (a-6'nl-an), a. {From Aonia, a part 
of Boeotia, in Greece.) Pertaining to Aonia, 
in Beeotia, or to the Muses, who were sup- 
posed to dwell there; hence, pertaining to 
the Muses; poetical. 


The A⸗aian hive 
Who praised are and starve right merrily. 


Thomson, 
—Aonian fount, the fountain nippe, at 
the foot of Mount Helicon e Aonian 


Mownt—sacred to the Muses. 

Aorist (4’or-ist).n. (Gr. aoristos, indefinite— 
a, priv,, and Aeros, limit.) In gram. a tense 
im the Greek verb which expresees an ac- 
ag as completed in . —— — 
t, in other respects, wholly inde e 
difference between the first and second 
aorist is merely in form, not in meaning. 

Aorist (@’or-ist), a Indefinite with respect 


to past time. 
Aoristic, Aoristical (i-or-ist'ik, a-or-ist'ik- 
al), a. ning to an aorist or indefinite 


tense; indefinite. Harris. 

Aorta (i-or'ta),n. (Gr. aorté, the great ar- 
tery, from aeziré, to lift, to heave.) In anat. 
the great artery or trunk of the arterial sys- 
tem, ing from the left ventricle of the 
heart, and giving origin to all the arteries 
except the pulmonary. It first rises towards 
the top of the breast-bone, when it is called 
the ascending aorta: then makes a great 
curve, called the transverse or t arch 
of the aorta, whence it gives branches 
to the head and upper extremities; thence 
proceeding towards the lower extremities, 
under the name of the descending aorta, it 

ves off branches to the trunk; and finally 

ivides into the two iliacs which supply the 

lvis and lower extremities, See HEART. 

Trtal, Aortic (a-or'tal, a-or’tik), a, Per- 
taining — —— — —— = 
surg. an instrument for com t 
aorta to limit the flow of blood — * 
to the divided femoral artery in cases of 
amputation at the hip-joint.—Aortic valves, 
three semi-lunar valves at the origin of the 
aorta, to prevent the blood getting back 
into the heart. 

Aortitis (4-ort-i’tis), n. In med. inflamma- 
tion of the aorta. 

Aoudad (ii-U'dad), n. [The Moorish name. 
The Ammotragus ius, or heard 
argali, a bovine d, allied to the 
sheep, most closely to the moufion, from 
which, however, it may be easily distin- 





— — 
a er ae 

* . 3 

Aoudad (4 mmotragns tragelapAms), 


guished by the heavy mane commencing 
at the throat and falling as far as the knees. 
It is a native of North Africa, inhabiting 
the loftiest and most inaccessible precipices, 
being remarkably active. It is about 3 feet 





_ Jong. 
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in height, and the horns are about 2 feet 
he fore-legs are encircled by a quan- 
tity of long hair resembling ruffles, whence 


| its French name Mouston d manchettes. 


Apace (a-pas’), adv. [Prefix a, and . 
1. Witha — quick; fast; speedily; 
with haste; h . ‘Gallop apace, ye flery- 
footed steeds.’ Shak. ‘Great weeds do grow 
apace." Shak.—2 Without stopping; gra- 
dually and continuously; as, night draws 
On apxice. 

A wide diffosion and visible triumph of the 
draw on apace. * ds. A a 

Apagoge (ap'a-g6-jé), n, [Gr., from apagé, 
to draw aside—apo, trom, and agé, to drive. | 
L. In logic, (a) abduction Nee e see). @aA 
kind of argument by which the truth of a 
thing is made to appear by showing the im- 

bility or absurdity of the contrary.— 

In math. a progress or from one 

position to another, when the first, hav- 

ng been demonstrated, is employed in 
proving othera, 

A cal(ap-a-goj'ik-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing —— indirectly, by show- 
ing the ty or impossibility of the 
contrary ; ical demonstration, 


gyné, a f 
applied to a plant that fructifies but once, 
perishing thereafter; monocarpous, as an- 

nuals, or such plants as the American aloe. 
Apalachian (ap-a-la‘ki-an), a. Same as Ap- 


chian. 
(ap’an-aj), nm. Same as A nage, 
py —— tare on. n. [Gr apan- 
ropia —apo, from, and a@nthrdpos, man.] 
An aversion to the company of men; a love 
of solitude. 
(ap‘a-ra}, ». A species of armadillo 
tricinetus}, found in Brazil and 
ay. It has the power of roiling it- 
self into a complete ball, 
(ap-a-rith’mé-sis), a. [Gr., 
rom aparithmes, to count off or over—apo, 
from, arithmos, a number.) In rhet. enume- 
ration of parts or particulars. 

Apart (a-piirt’), ade. [Fr. 4 part, aside, 
separate. See APARTMENT.) 1. Separately, 
in regard to apace or company; in a state of 
separation, as to place. 

Jesus departed thence into a desert gece apart. 
at xiv. 13 
2 Ina state of separation, exclusion, or of 
distinction, as to purpose, use, or character. 
The Lord hath set apart him that ie gociy for hisn- 
self, iv. 5 


3. tely, as a subject of thought; dis- 
tinctly ; as, consider the two propositions 
apart; apart from all to his morals, 
he ia not qualified, in other respecta, for the 
office he holds.—4. In or to pieces; asunder; 
as, take the watch apert.— 5. Away; off. 
—— lay epart all filthiness.” Jam. 
21 


A parte ante, A parte (a par’te an'te, 
& parte post) [L.] Two expressions of 
scholastic philosophy referring to eternity, 
which man can conceive only as consisting 
of two parta, the one, a parte ante, without 
limit in the me? and the other, @ parte 


—* without limit in the futare. 
rom, and @ 


ap-lir-thro’sis), n. [Gr. apo, 
ron, a joint.) In anet, abar- 
ticulation (which see) o Fe * 
Apartment (a-pirt’ment), n. 24 
ment—a, from, and partir, to part, divide; 
L partiri, to part, to allot, from pars, 
partis, a part (which see).}] 1 A room in 
a building; a division in a house separated 
from othera by partitions; a place separated 
by inclosure,—2 pl. A suite, or set, of 
rooms; lod {French usage. | 
nm (a-pas‘tron), ». [ Gr, apo, from, 
and astron, a —* In aetron. that part in 
the orbit of a double star where it is farthest 


from its primary. 
Apathetical (ap-a-thet'ik, ap- 





Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pace.) | 





APE 





actions, a state of agethy has come to 
of moral inertia "the ——— of —— Iola 
energy. Fieming. 
In the first ages of the church the Christians 
adopted the term to express a contempt of 
y concerns. — Sy. Insenalbility, up- 
iu Gea — 
‘at nn. [From Gr. « 
to deceive, it having been often 2* 
for other minerals.) Native phosphate of 
lime, generally crystallized in low, fiat, 
hexahedral prisms, sometimes even tabular, 
Ita powder resces on burning coals 
Apatite occurs in metalliferous veins in 
metamorphic and granitic rocks. Compe 
sition, 65°75 lime and 44°25 phosphorus, 
tura (ap-a-ti'ra), n. A genus of diurmal 
pidoptera, contain many beautiful 
exotic species of butterflies, most of which 
are remarkable for ther 
iridescent colours. There 
ia one British the 
Apaturairia (the 
emperor), one of the most 
beautiful of the buttertly 
tribe. It is found in the 
ig and west of Eng- 


lan 
Apaumé a-pa’ma), x 
Apaumd. (Fr.) In Aer. a term ap- 
plied to a hand open and 

extended, so as to show the palm. 


Apay,t Appayt (a-pa’), vt. (O. Fr. apaier, 
a 


, from L, ad, to, and a 
pacify, from pax, pacis, peace.) To pay; to 
Shas. 


satisfy; to content. 
Thou art well agpry'd. 

Ape (ap), n. [A. Sax. apa; the word is widely 
Pade comp. Teel, my D. aap, Dan. abe, 6. 
“fs, 0.H.G, affo, Ir. and Gael apa, W. epa, 

. Bohem. op, Mod, Bohem. opec, an ape; an 
initial guttural has been lost in all thes 
words seen in Gr. képos, Skr. an 
ape.) 1 One of a family (Simiads) of quad- 
rumanons animals found in the torrid zone 
of both continents, including a great variety 
of species, The word ape, as well as the 
terms monkey and baboon, were formerly 
applied indiscriminately to all quadruman- 
ous mammals; but it is now limited tosuchas 
have the teeth of the same number and form 
as in man, and which possess neither tails 
nor cheek-pouches, The family includes the 
chimpanzee, gibbon, gorilla, orang-ontang, 
Barbary ape, &c., and been divided into 
three genera, Troglodytes, Simia, and Hylo- 
bates. The feet are formed like handa, with 
four fingers and a thumb, and flat nail. 





Lang-armed Ape (//piehates Casnbyya). 


Their arms vary in length, reaching below the 
knee in the chimpanzee and nea Lager 
e an 





the ground in the gibbon, when 
Apathe stan Apes are generally fierce and 
arthet ikl} a, Affected with ag de- stan erect — however, wre d grave and 
vold of feeling; free from passion; insen- | centle, They inhabit the forests, and live 
, sible, ‘A t etick like a statue.’ Harris, | oy fruits, leaves, and insects. Some species 
Apathist (ap’a-thist), n. One affected with | reach the height of 7 feet, but generally 
| apathy. or destitute of feeling. they are from 4 to 5 feet high.—2 One who 
(ap-a-thist'ik-al), @. Apa- | imitates servilely, in allusion to the imits- 
ce. {Rare.} ___ | tive habit of the ape; a silly fellow: a term 
Fontenelle was of a good-humoured and aputhisti- | og contempt. ‘My lady’sape.’ Nabbes.—3. An 
pe disposition. * — papain impertinent, aor | — person ; an imp: 
ap’a-thi), 7, apathia, Gr. apa- | a term of reproach. ys, apes, 
—— tg and os, suffering, from | Shak.—4, Sometimes used as a term of en, 
thein, tosuffer.] Want of feeling; priva- | dearment. * Poor ape, how thou sweatest! 
on of passion, emotion, or excitement; | Shak. —5.+ An imitator, in any sense; some- 
insensibility; indifference. that resembles. ‘Osleep, thou ape of 
As the passions are the springs of most of our | death.’ Shak.—To lead apes in hell, the 
pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tfibe, tub, bull; ofl, pound; =i, Se. abune; —§, Se. fey. 
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APE 
en t focularly assigned to old maids 
in the next world. 
1 wast dance barefoot on wedding-day, 


And for your love to her apes in 
t. pret. & pp. aped — 

ef. ’ 
Ape OD) te elevile by pe By yen a 
imitates human ; a8, weak persons 
are always prone to ape their 


Ce eet How he ayes his sire! 
Ambitiowsly sententsous. Addison, 


Prefix a, on, and peak, 


— — * A strolling buf- 
oon who bore an ape on his shoulder. 
— — ——— — 


mer (ap’kar-ri-ér), n. Same as — 


‘Teese is nothing te the earth so ore, BO net ae 
afecurrur, 


Overbury. 
Apeek (a-pék’), ade. Same as — 
Apeire,t v.t. ori, (See APFAIIToO — 
—— —— to be impaired; to go to 


apellons (pel ppelias) «. JO. a, a, — and 


‘a enn a ra “Apennina, an 
— *——— 24 


Armor. 

omy 8 Pertaining 
Oy ae a chain of —— 
— Piedmont, 
round the Gulf of Genoa to the centre of 
i ag south-east to the extrem- 


a-pep’al-a, a-pep’si), n. 


——— ee· 


on, 
Aper (apér), » One who 


— —5 n (Fry A survey or 
oer th 
Soon 


Aperient (a-pé’ri-ent), ». “7 medicine which 


Aphanesite (ore bait, n. 


ale indt 


aystem of beleng, 8 division of dicotyledo- — 


nows plants in ch the corolla, and often 
the calyx as well, are absent. They are 
called also Incomplete, at ore it divided 
into the Monochlamydew, in which the 
a 9 absent, as in * ch yan | 
an chlamydew, 
and corolla are —— as i in the eae 
—— oaks, &c. 1 
Apetalous (a-pet‘al-us),a. [Gr. a, neg., and | 


Plants destitute of petals. In the natural | 
i 
! 


= a flower leaf or petal] In bot. * 
no petals or corolla; pertaining to 
Apetale. 


ef i eye pm te t’al-us-nes), n, The 
“er eke —— nme pt 
—— 


tin, paint, or or summit of an. 

nd farthest from 

—— or base of an organ. On 

—— angular point of a cone or cael ssstion: 


ao page point of a triangle opposite the 





take.] 1. In 
syllable from the beginning of a word; as, 
‘mid for amid.—2. In . the removal of 


anything noxious —3. “In surg. amputation. 


Written also A 
[See APHANIS- 
Tie, — ————— A mineral, an arsenlate of 
, so named from the difficulty of re- 
—— it by its crystals. 
af-an-ip’tér-a), n. pl. [Gr. 
net—a, priv., ind, to ap- 
pear, and An order of ap- 
terous, haustellate insects, coextensive with 
the the family Pulicidw, having indistinct rudi- 
ae It ie oompooed of the dif- 
—— —— of fleas, 


tate mi —— ip’tér- us), a. my 
— — wings; pertaining 


ie (af. 
Aphanistie —S (Gr. aphanés,} 
Aphanite (af‘an-it), nm [Gr. a, priv., and 


ind, to a 
| Maine ‘co 
and fe 
—_ 


Compact — 


#0 intimately — — 
mas undistinguishable, oan 


gently opens the bo 1 Aphelion a-fé'li-on), n. a-fé'- 
speritive ———— ire aperny, from ang (ar. apo, end an ——— ) 
aperio, to o ] Same as perient, That point of a planet's or comet's orbit 
Apert # (a-pért’), a. Hi aps ; pp. of aperio, | which is most distant from the sun: opposed 
“Apert contensona* therby. a-fel'lan), n. The name of a 
be afert, and bright star in the constellation Gemini. 
—— — ——* Drona Apheresis (a-fé’ré-sis), n. Same as Apha- 
Apertion (a-pér’shon), mn. (1. agertie, = 
Aphides, afl-déz, af'i-dé 
te Ta yw Mg opened 1 * Bit! ant-lice; — — — 
ruption or apertion.” Wiseman. (Rare. had — ee de me tation, his. ue 
a ** ge agi eral ped juices of planta, which they sick with thelr 
rehend doors, windows, staircases—in Imost every ae es of —_— may 
all inlets or outlets” Sir H Wotton. | Dorts a different variety of these insects, 


Apertly (a-pért’li), ade. Openly. 
ia all their discourses of him (Richard IIL.) they 
————— ny, rey 4 


inmate this . Buck. 


(a-pért’nes), n, — 


— n. IL, from aperio, to 
= —— a muscle that raises the 


Aperture ayer. Lt Ta n. —— from 
a — 
— — 


— 
7 


3 
ee 
i 
i 
i 


— 


pteron, & — pe 
Aphanipterous 
Def 
dyspepsia. 
] 
of hornblende, 
—— — 
rests. 
in 
Aphidt 
lant-louse. 
Aphilan 


which reside on it in immense numbers. 
—* — gall exvrescences on leaves. 


jam (a.d'-an), n. An insect of the 


Apiidian (a (a-fid’l-an), a. Pertaining to the 
his or Aphides. 


vorous (af- — ) @ 268 
aphidis, an aphis, and L. voro, to eat, 
ing, devouring, or ire on the i — 


P 

neg, and ied, to love, 
man.) 1, Want of love to man- 

Kind; want of benevolence.—2 Jn med. the 
* — when solitude is 


a-fil-an’thro-pi), n. (Gr. a 
répia— 


Aphis whe) ne n. = Aphides affi-déz) [A 
term of modern origin, perhaps —— from 
Gr. aphysed, to — ———— up Uquida ]) A 


plant louse ; a puceron or vine-fretter; one 
of the insects of the genus Aphis, family 
Aphides. The species are very numerous 
and destructive; the A, rose lives on the 
rose; the A. faber on the bean; the A. ANumuli 
is —— to the hop, the A. lanigera or 


woo equally so to apple-trees. The 


trate a hermaphrodite forms 
produced from eggs produce viviparous 
wingless forms, which again produce others 

themselves, and thus multiply during 





Aphides. 


Wheat Plant-louse (4. wariah— ante 2, Mal 
enlarged mee 5 + hai a . Female, 
enlarged and 


summer, one individual giving rise to mil- 
lions. Winged sexual forms 78 late in 
autumn, the females of whic — im- 


tor Aponte 33 iid a 1G — a, Priv., 


ani 
—* lamp, in wiles te the met 
tinum 


wealth, and 
of wealth; — the science of wealth; 
plutology. 

The tithe ought to have been Aptnelie-y, Aphnos, 
pada ome pre rene val in the largest sense of 
vir F. Herschel. 


Aphonia, Aphony (afi’ni-, af’é-ni),n, (Gr. 
¢. priv., —* —— — A loss of voice; 


dumbness ; 
‘Betis — = [See APHONIA.] 
tute —— voice. 


orism (af‘or-izm),n. [Gr. a 


ipo, 
A precept or principle ex 
‘w words; a de enue 
t truth; a maxim: 
ppocrates, or of the 


a boundary. 
— — 
containing some im 
as, the aphorisms of Hi 
civil law, 


The three commentators on Hi ans hare 
given the same definition of an aphorism 

@ succinct ssying. pockets ———— 
ment.” The aphorism of tps i 


is short, but art is 
— = ge Maxim, A tkegm. 

—— im, Aphid. 
—— pone 


Adage, Proverb 
rally in ray sentence. Aphorism, a 
five — ahr relating rather to specn- 
tive Bre lea, ethics, or scence than to 
rs. It is the brief petro} 
78 a —— ‘Moderation is the silken 
—— Berry through the pearl-chain - 
are cured by nature, 
not by remedies,” are 


aphorisms. Axiom, a 
statement claiming to be considered as a 
self-evident truth relating to science, 
uently assumed as a basis for argument 
or demonstration; aa, ‘A straight line | is the 
shortest distance pens Ty hp points ;" 
a which are 
ual to one ano nen Mazin, a truth 
not so definite as the axiom, 
le to the mind, and 
sonic to practical than wo ahetonss 
as to morala, policy, conduct, and 
the like. It suggests a lesson more point- 
edly and directly than an a , and is 
the basis of a rule for conduct. It differs 
froma precept in that the latter is adirect in- 
junction, whereas a maxim is the mere étate- 
ment of a truth from which a precept may 
be deduced. ‘Honesty is the beat policy 
‘The hand = the ‘diligent maketh 


maxims, Apoph is in common mat- 

ters what the aph ght aca It is 
— ing that mak es on Us 
a vivid impression us, ‘God helps them 


that help themselves ;' 


He that fights and runs a 
May 28 another dan, 


Adage and prover are 


the common 


: Adversity is 4 





Apery (@p’ér-i), nm. LA of apea are 
place * aphides arefurnished with aninflected beak, habl em 

tins or A may pom map np tet Rape fo me and feelers longer than the thorax. In the sense of mankind on ordinary subjects. 

{Rare.] i same jes some individuals have four The adage, however, refers a iy — 
it — — erect and others are entirely without , a specific truth, and is conveyed d 

worse "Thus pains pothiagg but the ep sighs, vices’ | Wings. The feet are of the ambulatory kind, , ‘Necessity has no law;’ 

exgtic gestures, and the a Any and the abdomen usually ends in two horn- best teacher,’ or, as the Greeks put it, ‘ What- 

it like tubes, from which — the sub- , ever hurts us instructs us,’ are adages. The 

Apetalm (a-pet’al-d), n. pl. (See APETALOUS.] | stance called honey-dew. eaphidesillus- _ proverd is usually allegorical, — ⸗ a 

ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; h, Fr.ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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rope po ey aplary; one who keeps bees, or studies the 
— Oe pried uation ead tes ee nature of bees: a bee-master. 
Burned bairns dread fire ;* (i’pi-a-ri), n. IL apiarium, from 
‘old fina esaet tae ht with chaff ;’ apis,a bee.) The place where bees are kept; 
‘Too many cooks l the broth,’ —— —— — 
verbs, Byword differs from adage and pro- “ip belonging to the Relating to the apex or 
verd in that it rarely conveys any important | top; be! the pointed end of a cone- 
sentiment, and of later times has assumed 
a contemptuous meaning. A saw is pro- pl. of apex (which a 
‘ae the Trig 54 a — neighbour- | peban), a. [From A 
col, an — originating celebrated - armen} Re ting to 
in —— or au or resembling Apes ; relating to cookery 
Aphorismatie (af‘or-iz-mat”ik),a. Sameas | or delicate viands; ly refined or 
dainty as regards cookery. 
(af’or-iz- mér), n A dealer in Apictllary (i vaireat & a. a apicis, 
— ‘The tribe of aphorismers.’ at or aot 
ssoulate, Ai ted a-pik'a- a-pik’- 
Aphorismic Se a. Relating to Inde tp L. @ —5 asharp point.) 
or containing aphorisms. short and abrupt point: 
The style of Junius is a sort of metre, the law of a leaf or any other which is 
which is a sort of balance of thesis and — sldenly terminated by t point. 
% o is aphorisnic a x 4 
sentence five oF ale tes ag tong. tothing can exceed ———— —— a cep # 
as (a-pik’O-lus), 1. {L., dim. of apex.) 
Aphorist (afor-ist), nA writer of aphor- | In bot. ‘sonal point formed ed ‘bythe projec: 
isms. tion of the midrib beyond 


He took this occasion of farther ch and 

fying what he had written against the the aghortt it 
on 

Aphoristic, Aphoristionl ( (af-or-ist’ik, af- 
or-ist‘ik-al), a. Pertaining fo cr restentiins 

aphorisma ; containing aphi 

form of an —— — n the — short 

unconnected sentences; as, an aphoristic 

atyle. 

The method of the book is aphoristic, De Quincey. 


“Re form orm (af-or-ist'ik-al-li), ade. In 
form or manner of aphorisms. 


being carried down, seldom miss a cure, as 
Hippoeres 2 @, tells us. Harvey. 


rize (af’or-iz), v.i. To make aphoriams. 


Aphrite Gre, » — 32 ros, froth.) A 
carbonate 


friable. It is composed of lamella or scales, 
y lustre, and is — by in- 
sensible shades with 


af- Gr. aphrodisios, 
aphrodisiakos, ven ao A q 
goddess of love among "the G 
citing venereal desire; i 
petite for an connection, Food 
Aphrodisiac (af-ro-diz’i- n, or 
medicine believed to be capable of exciting 
sexual desire. 
te (af-ro-di'té), mn. [Gr. Aphrodit2, 
e goddess ur love, Venus, from a, , the 
foam of the sea.) 1. The Greek name of the 
dess of love, called by the Romans Venus, 
e is supposed to have originated from the 
—— Itis —* titicate — 
a us 
A SOOM qeamn ot sunaiiens, with 
silky hair and bristles. See SkaA-MOUSE. 


— Grind) =. —— aphthai) In 


the tongue, 
gama, inside of the lige, and te, re- 
— cles of curdled Com- 


only called Thrush or Milk-thrush. 
Aphtisealite (af-thit’a-lit),n. Prismatoidal 
T- 
** (af'thong), = —_ a, priv., and 


yess letters whi Loe the pote — 
ofa ren have no sound. Sena’ least 


Agbthous arthus), a a, a APHTHS.] te 
the. pertain to th of the nature of 
thrush or ulcerous affections of the mouth. 


Aphylice (a-fillé), n. pl. [See APHYLLOSE. } 
section of ob tes je plants without 


3 ati or te 


Oe 6 Oe ee ee 
n bot. destitute of 


we to the grou — 
* pe pm heen are without 


—— A to flowering plants 
that are destitute of leaves, like some eu- 


phorbias, 
(A-pi-fi's8-€), n_ * 7 apinm, pars- 
ley.] A term som eed to desi 
the nat. order Umbellifere (which see 
Apiarian (i-pi-#’ri-an), a. Relating to 
Aplarian (&-pi-i’ri-an), n. A bee-keeper; an 


— (a’pi-a-rist), n. One who keeps an 
Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


-ns or a-fil'as. 
ton, L. folium, ——— I 
leaves: a 





pine, pin; 





{a-pés’), ade. [Prefix a, and pice] 
J, To each as tho char of cock: eo, mare bs 
individual; ‘as, they cost a abilling apiece, 

Apiecest (a-pés’ez), * In pieces. 


Yield up my sword? That's Hebrew; 
TU first be cut apseves. Bean, & Fi. 
Aplin, Apiine (ii’pi-in), n. [L. — 
ley.) _ —— ce from common 
Ae Sie water. 
( &'pi-6-kri-ni"tez), nm [Gr. 
a a Ri 


krinon, a lily.] A sub- 
, characterized by 


| ARs (a’pi-oa), n. r. —_ a pear, from 
alg, he — us of legu- 
minous plants, con! 


— tuberosa, tg Mpls poops 
au — for the 2 but ita tubers, 


Da (gpa ha hapi, the hidden. 
vine honours were 


t side, &c., was selected in his ‘ 
Hie birthday was annually celetrated, and 
hia death was a season of 


Apis(i’pis)n. (L.,abee.) AL 


have a sting. No fewer than 250 
known as natives of — 


Apishiy ii —— ods, Tn an apish manner; 
with nA imitation; foppishly. 


Sin is so apis crafty, as to hide itself under the 
FE nga j anor of goodness and 


—S pat) [Another f of pit 
er form 4 
= — — tion of the sound. 
Se B to With quick beating or pal- 
pitation; pit-a-pat. 

tenet ts 

—— sant te beees agad, my 
um -um),n [LJ] A nus of um- 
te en —— is the com- 


mon celery TA veolens). 

Aplacental apin-een'tal,@ (Gr. a, _~ 
and E. : pplied to those mi 

mals in which the a are destitute 
of a placenta’ The aplacental mammals 


ndéte, not, mive; tube, tub, byll; 





a-plan’a-tizm), m. In 
— — free from ital 


sae Gees, es st 
moulded, 
7 (a- colar ra rae to “ig 2 — 
jon rapa from perfect self-con- 
nee; assurance. 


—— 


ustre (a-plus‘tre), = 
[L; Gr @ } Aa 
ornament carried on the 





stern of ancient Greek and 
Roman It was fre- 
quently like a 


tume of feathers The aplustre rose imme- 

d the steersman, and served 

Sin ti condijottis das ates Bion to 
t him from wind and rain. 

—— n. lur. aplysia, fithi- 

d plynd, to aah The oa a 

- wa ¢ sea-hare, a genus 

ous molluacs, of the — 


corn aah 
——— by which, wh jot 
e colour, by when in 
Scene arenes ae 
abe distance around. A. d , or de- 
e Europeas 


pila sea-hare, is found in 
seas to rocks, and it was long sup- 


= 


eer vey) yaere? ho ; 





Depilatory Sea-hare (Aplysia depilans) 


posed that the — humour which it thr. wa 
ont was capable of removing wee 
a eter ow n, ot dh 


tec molluses, the type of tales 
is the aplyaia or sea-hare. See APLYSIA. 
—— —— 
, e⸗ away ° 
ae ee of time, place, or 
Itisa tion of cognate origin with L. 


cw 


Testament, c 
livered to St Zohn in os, near the close 
of the cen 

ApocalyDt (anol spt), zee 


Hostel Apgar 
a-po ally” al), a. L. Containing oF 


ofl, pound; i, 8c. abune;  §, So. fey. 


APOCALYPTIC 





to an apocalypse or revelation ; 
> partataieg to the Revelation o 
John. —2 Undertaking to ——— or 


the hetical parts of 
* —— —— of 


there could aot bo sp mack ut 8 


St 


vat of 90 
Daniel or t 


South, 
PO apap tat) * J tee on te 
Apocalypse. apocalyptic,” 


‘a-pok’a-lip”tik-al-ll), ade. 
yates y in rela n to 


(Gr, apo, 


; Ppr. @pocopating. [ 
— Mabie of 8% oe 
eo 


pe), n. cr, epee, a 

Kom spoken, bo * 
‘aia ot to cut. T the cuttl 
omission of the last letter or sylla' ae 


word, as th’ for the. —2 In . & wound 

with loss of substance; ampu ‘on. 
(ap-6-kris't-a-ri, 

apok'ri-sa-ri), n [L. — @ S 

arius, ooh oni 

—— 


pnt rome acm i toneparata Anh 
representative of a foreign —— or 


—8 ‘ap-o-krus’tik), a. (Gr. —** 
able to drive off ape, and Froud, to 
drive. } In — repe _ : ay eee . 
ap-o-krus’ n astringent 
and —— — 


things set apart; specifically, 
name in the ourltons € churches for various 


wholesome instruc- 


tion. Presb a most evangeli 
Protestants prohibit their use in worship. 
(a- -fal), a. 1. Eccles. (a) 


8 no authori ; of 
* sanction. ‘Jerome, who sal = £9 eR 


fal. A — — ae been: | 
Apoeryphal (poke fal), n A writing not 
= ; & writing of uncertain authority 


vocate for the A 
Ae pok et tal-li), ado. In an 
manner; u ; equivo- 
cally; doubtfally. 


Apocryphalness (a-pok’ri-fal-nes),n. The 
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state or r quali ty of being apocryphal; uncer- 
tainty as to authenticity; yr doubtfalness of 
credit or genuineness, 
t (ap-o-krif‘ik-al), a. Apo- 
‘A ical and ridiculous 
stories.” 


Bp. * 6 
¢ | Peano dn Anat. —— of of dhestylotonons 


planta, ha for its t 
num or dog’s-bane. It is very nearly allied 
distinguished by sstaumenss being free front 
* yi ens 
the style and stigma, and anthers containing 
gran pollen, The es have opposite 
or sometimes whorled —— without a 
ules; the corolla monopetalous,h 
and with the stamens aed upon it; the 
— pulley-ahaped, and the fruit two-celled. 
e stems, when wounded, yield a milky 
juice, which is generally poisonous; several 
jeld caoutchouc, and a few edible fruita. 
‘o the order belong the periwinkle (Vinca), 
ordeal tree of Madagascar (Tanghivia ven 
o -tree ia ven- 
enifera), the milk-tree of Demerara (Taber- 
namontana utilis), the cream-fruit of Sierra- 
—** ke. pmol k of several species is 


powerful fe brifuge. Wrightia tinctoria 
sields lue —* like —— —— 


pertaining to hy —— pocynacem, 
Apocynum (a- -um), n. (Gr. apo, from, 
away from, Dog’s- 


kyon, —_ ] 
bane, a genus of perenn he 38 amall, 
e,cymose flowers,and ng a fibrous 
which in 4. ca is —F 
by American Indians as a su! 
for hemp, and is called Indian hemp. 
flowers of A.a — « AY ie] 
with five irritable which secrete a 
sweet liquid that tempts insects to settle 
on them, and which then close on and kill 


—— (ap’o-da, ap’o-déz), n. 
A Pp ), n pl. 


out, and 

| pados, a foot} 
A term given 

to certain tele- 

ostean 

from the fact 

of their 

destitute 





Spend. to the — 
© Sand-cel fodian 

legs and feet of patie pr ath 

man), as the 

eel, sand-cel, sword-fish, &c.—2. The former 


—— of an order of am or batra- 
chian reptiles, without a t limba, and 
of a serpent-like form. Now called “4 


morpha,-—3 An order of cirripeds, 
Apodal (oda) «Ti, having no fet 

a a. a no fee 
836 in zoot destitute of ventral fins; 


Apode (avd n An abla that has no 
ao 


Apodqictic, oe 
o-dik’ tik-al), * Gr. @ 08, 58 
apodetkn: t out, to show forth 

argumen may ond forth, and deiknymi, 8* 
show,] Demonstrative; ‘evident beyond con- 
yoy | See — Spelled also 


A podictie, 
(a ‘tik-al-ll), adv. 
ately sons to be evident beyond 
contradictio: 


Kant's eS acuteness did not his 
— —— from 
bsolute idealism, 


Sir 5", —— 
Apetetzia, Apedinis (ap-o-dika‘is, ap-o- 
), mn (Gr. a See APODEICTIC.] 
Fall demo: 

Tis mig ate of deyperat wi —2* = 

— —— 
ma), n. pl. ta 
[From Gr. a to di- 
-off, and and daié, toviiviae, ] 
of chitin , which 


divide as well — — 


ik’ 
aie patie, ADaAlctica apd, 


. Same 

as 

o-sis), 7. (Gr. apodosis, a 

—— from, and d aio idémi, to 
vat In the latter part of cami 
mal sen , which results from, or is 


the genus Apocy- | 


APOLLO 
dependent on, “the protasis or condition. 
Thus in the sentence, if it rain, I shall not 
Page Maye former clause is the protasis, the 
is, When the protasis is in- 
iramueedl om such conditional conjunctions as 
notwithsta 


nding, —— ae 
dosis arent redicates some ing opposite whes 
have been looked * ph dele 
—* wewere few in — ———— , We over- 
rew the enemy (a some gram- 
marians the term is not —23 to condi- 
tional sentences, but is extended to others 
similarly constructed; thus in a simile the 
apodosia is eh gag or — part. 
Apodous (ap’o-lus), a. Same as Apedal. 
pe ae (ap’o-li-té"ri-um), mn. (L.; Gr. 
apodytérion, from apoedyomat, to p one’ 8 
self, apodyé, to strip—epoe, away, from, and 
dye, to get inte, to puton.) Ana ent 
in Greek and Roman baths or in the palies- 
tra, where the bathers or those engaged in 
—— exercises dressed and undressed. 
Apogeumt (ap-o-jé‘on, ap-o-jé’- 


meee (which see) ‘The sun in 
Fairfax. 
— phe Ug = Sing 
apegeum absolveth one degree, Ser 7. Browne, 
Apogean (ap-o-jé’an), a. Pertaining to or 
connected with the apogee; as, apogean 
—— —* for —— when the moon 


Apogee (arom (Gr. @po, from, and 


point in the orbit 
—— or other heavenly body which is at 
test distance from the earth; pro- 
parr or this particular point of the moon's 
orbit. The ancients regarded the earth as 
fixed in the centre of the system, and there- 
fore assigned to the sun, with the planets, 
an @ ; but now that the sun is recog- 
as the centre, the terms lion 
and aphelion are employed to denote the 
least and greatest distance of me — 
from that orb, The sun —— 
is in strictness the earth's ap! 
Apogiatura (a-poj’a-t0”ra),n. Same as Ap- 


poggiatura. 6 
pe a sa 


copy or transcript. 
— — li- a en) {L. 
inaris, pollo 
r pertaining to the 7 


— 


ve of 


a-pol'li-na’ri- 
an, a-pol'li-ni ) nm One eect deriv- 
ing their name from Apollinaris, bishop of 


Iaodices in the fourth century, who denied 
@ proper ty n 
that his was endowed with a sensitive, 
and not with a rational soul, and sit the 
divine nature — the place of the in- 
tellectual in man, 
Apollinaris Water («-porli-ni"ris wa'tér), 
n A — foe ol as a table bever. 
age, belonging to the class of acidulated 
soda-waters, and derived from the Apolli- 
narisbrunnen, a spring discovered in 1852 
= the narod ater 4 


tthe Ahr in Rhenish Prussia: 
Apollo as the patron god of 
— n. (Gr. Apollin.] In Greek 




















Apollo, from a bas-relief at Rome. 


and Roman myth. the son of Jupiter — 
and Latona (Leto): the god of poetry, m 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, 90; 


J, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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‘and ro) the ; patron of physicians, formerly su pposed to be an ex : of a 
shone —* teenies of cities. mre in- nerve ob pon See NERVE.] A white, 


vented the harp or lyre, * was the father 


of sculapius,—-A Belvidere, a cele- 
brated statue of Apollo in the Belvidere 
gallery of the Vatican at Rome, es- 
teemed one of the nob representations 


of the human frame, and one of the finest | 


pieces of sculpture “extant. It was dis- 
covered among the ruinsof ancient Antium 
in the reign of Nero, 


I‘yon), n. (Gr. stroy ut 
“etre Cm o Tons, to destroy ut- 


or utterly, and ollymi, 
—— oy. t The destro 


+a name cand Cite. | 
ix. 11) for the l of the bottomless pit, | 
answering to the 


ebrew Abaddon. 
‘pats soil 


efence — 
fn ont 3 pe 
toorcontaining 


* defending by words 
or arguments; 
by way of apology; excusing; on, os agai. 


tie 
Apologetic (a-pol’o-jetik-al-li), ade. 
nan apologe' 


cmanner; by way of apology 
or excuse, 


Apologetics —— n, [See Apo- 
LOGETIC.} That branch of theology which 
has for its object a — *— arrangement 
of those external and internal evidences of 
Christianity, or of the Holy Scriptures, by 
~_— Christians are enabled sc entifically 
ustify and defend the peculiarities of 
th faith, and to answer its opponenta. 
Apologist (a-pot'o-Jist), n. One who makes 
au apol ; one who speaks or writes in 
defence another. 
Se P 
m 


not answer 
t (a-pol’o-jiz), 0.4. To make or 
etend. 


write an apology for; to d 


Therefore the Christians, in his time, ... were 
apologized by Plinie the second. Dr. G. Benson. 
Apo (opel oFete n One who 
makes an > . r defi 
my ». [Gr «@ 
apologue, a table na , from, an logos, dis- 
course.}] A moral le; an ry; a story 
or relation of fictitious events ded to 
convey useful truths An @ differs 
from a parable in this: the pa isdrawn 


from events which pass among mankind, 

and is therefore — by probability; 

an apologue may be founded on supposed 

actions of fier or inanimate things, and 

therefore does not require to be supported 

by probability, Asop's fables are good ex- 
amples of apologues, 

Apo ert (apo-log-tr) n. One who writes 
apologies; afabler. Burton. 

A (a-pol'o-ji), mn. (Gr. apologia, a de- 
ence —apo, away from, and a dis- 
course.) 1, Something said or —X in 
defence or —— of what appears to 
others wrong or unjustifiable, or of what 
may be liable to ———— defence; 
justification ; vindicat 

T shall maiiaas traehts Se sender hor myself with 
any apology for publishing these sermons. 
Tilletton. 


— Nek ooh ‘ Apology for the Bible” — 
Ha. 


2. Anacknowledgment, usually accom 


by an expression == , for some —— 
per remark or act; made a handsome 
a for his yedeneee. — 3. Someth 


that only serves a purpose in the lack 
better; a temporary substitute; a make- 


Me wears a of black silk round his neck, 
en any pan dy as an afelogy Be —— 


Ap meter (ap'o-mé-kom”et-r), n. 

\s APOMECOMETRY.] An instrument weed 
n measuring heights, constructed in accord- 
ance with the ciples which govern the 


sextant, 
(ap’o-mé-kom"et-ri),n. (Gr. 
, mékos, — metres, Thea- 
o art of measuring thi ngs distant. 
phy (ap’o-ni- *2*8 n A 


eacription of aponeuroses. 
cc abana ety n. 1. The 


apo, Aw: 
sure. ] 





Apopetalous 
rat and E. —E (which see) 


oining, and very resisting membrane, com- 
posed of interlaced fibres. Some are con- 
tinuous with muscular fibre, and differ from 
tendons, of —2 * are the expansions, 
only in being flat; others surround the 
voluntary muscles ‘ond — — in their 
aces; ra protec 

——— Me a. go 

to the aponeuroses, 
Aponeurotomy (ap’o-né-rot”o-mi), mn. (Gr. 
, neuron, a nerve, and tome, a cutting. 

of the aponeuroses. 

Apopemptic, (ap-o-pemptik, a. [Gr. * 
to a 


pte (ap-o-pemp/ tik, A song or 
to a stranger on his depar- 


(Gr. apo. 
In bot. bay. 
ing the leaves of the perianth-whorl not 

nt but free; eleutheropetalous. Sachs. 


—— ro mag pe 1 tn rhe a 


ure ny pads b the speaker 

to waive what F would plainly — — 
as, ‘I will not mention another argument, 

whieh, however, if I should you could not 


Apophlegmatio ——— a, oe. 
apo, phlegm. 
Hanixoxatic}" In m ae the came 
of exc’ arges of phlegm or mucus 
from the mouth or — 

o-fleg ‘mat-izm ), n. 

discharges of 


hymn 
ture to his own country. 
(ap-0-pet’al-us), a. 


na, whieh ex — 
of apophlegmatic 


nm. [Gr. x a4 


| serie thegm (ap’ — 
and —— — word.] A short, pi 


+a es 
—— some ye rtant truth; a sententious 
precept or 


m. Written also A pothegm. 
Of Blackmore's attainments in the ancient tongues 
it may be sufficient to say that . rae Bu con 
founded an aphorisne with an apepat 


~—Aphorism, Axiom, 5* 4 
Adage, Proverb, Byw —— under 
APHORISM. 


thegmatic, ithegma tical 

GP ‘o-theg-mat"ik, ap nee “mat pain * 
Pertaining to or havin ————— 

pole yr Bhd containing an apop 

or apophthegms ; sententious.—2. 4 to 

= use of —— Written also 


Mar- 
— t-iz 
0 utter Sri (cepa * 


tive 
sentences. ( rj iG * 
ae -je), m. r. im, 
ee. fight.) ‘A arch. the at of a 
pany where it springs out of its base, 


usually moulded into a concave sweep or 
cavetto. It is sometimes called the scape 
or spring of the column. 


te (Ap ie Be or 2** 
—— —222* * 
ency to exfoliate] A 
mineral ot the zeolite family, occurring in 
laminated masses or in “regular — 
crystals, having astrong 
lustre, Its creature is foliated, and —— a 
ent is forcibly rubbed against a hard 
it separates into thin laminm like se- 
lenite. It exfoliates also under the blow- 
_— From its ullar lustre it is some- 
mes called Jehthyophthalmite, that is, 
fish-eye stone. It is a hydrated silicate of 
lime and potash, and also contains fuorine. 
hyllous — “us or —A 8 
n 





— 


(Gr.— apo, from, 
growth.) 1L In anat. a 
prominence or swelling; a panera Plc 
of a bone, forming a continuons part 


body of the bone, in distinction from 
physis (which see). —2 In bot, a cm 








under the base of the theon or — 
anatomy of aponeuroses.—2 A treatise at —— mosses, as in —323 — 
aponeuroses. |e 
(ap’o- ni- ny Ge * pl Apoplecss , a. [Bee APOPLEXY: ) 1. Per- 
— ro”séz), [G taining to or consisting in apoplexy; as, an 
—apo, irom, and neuron, a nerve, because | apoplectic fit.—2. Pre to apoplexy; 
Fate, fir, tat, tall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tbe, tub, bull; 


APOSTATE 
as, an apoplectic habit of body.—& Serving 


to cure apoplexy. 

—— lek’tik), n A person af- 
Melis Seem SA, Be 
Poetical | 


ekst Aff 
sarees tanh, ital ci 


Apoplarions, o-opcksh) Cont 
nor 

“dpepleriovs an and other congencrous — 
eases, 


o-plek-si), n. [Gr. apopléria. 
PBT ier ete 
lexy—apo, fro ge plésso, to strike. } 

a ition or eaidion iminution of sensation 
and voluntary motion, from suspension of the 
functions of the cerebrum, resulting from 
of the tran or a re of the blood-vessels 
eue —— 


vision, 

verigo, 4 de. —— with speech- 

leasness, stertorous breathing, heavy sleep, 
and slow pulse, It is most frequent between 
the ages of fifty and seventy. Apoplexy ts 
now used by many writers to mean 
sudden engorgement or effusion of bi 
— — os hence — 


— — ——— &e. i 


——— n —— aporia, dim 


—— thout * 
—4, priv., and poros, or passage. 
rhet. a real or prof aie dhe pd or mp let 


at a loss where to begin or what to say on 
account of the variety of matter.—2. In med. 
febrile anxiety; uneasiness; restlessness, 
from obstructed perspiration or the stop- 
page of any natural secretion. 

‘o-ron, ap’o-rim), #. 


‘Bee arin A pro \ 


em difficult to be re- 
— ap-o-rod'sa (Gr. aporce, 
Pee er to Ip of Corals of the 


aclerodermic section ~ the ‘corallum ° 
or calcareous cup solid, not perforated 
with minute apertures. 
Aporose (ap-o-rés), a. Not porous 
cally, belonging to thous coral * eatied 


Aporrhais (ap-or-ri’is), n. (Gr. 


to flow = Wr — by Papen spout- 
like form. marine 

molluscs, 48 Cerithiadwe, con the 
—— =n! a ‘a foot or spou (A 


— tes eauia: q G 
a —— * aS Rate 


— aep · din Gr. 
—— aps pu fon. | Leusin 
( see 


anon mcg ty pte ys (Gr. aposi- 
t m, and siépad, to be silent. |} 
rhet. et relicency or suppression, as when 
a speaker, for some cause, —— ** 
anger, or mere effect, soddonly breaks 
his discourse before it is 
of a thing when ae aan thon Gree Ee he 
would say nothing on the subject; or aggra- 
vates what he pretends to conceal by utter- 
and lea the remainder to be 
understood; as, his character is such—but 
is fe better I shen not speak of Mat 
Apostasis (s- n [Gr. APos- 
TASY.) 1. 6 wld med the the termination or 
crisis of — by some secretion or eri- 
tical discharge, in opposition to me 
Se es tt on ee 
part. Hence naposteme, 
or abscess.—& The throwing off or separa- 
—— peated f), "Gr. — 
(a- si), m. r @ 
a standing away from, a defection 


from, and root sta, to stand.) 1. An aban- 
donment of what one has cons a total 
desertion or m one's faith, 
principles, or party. 
The * ed or owe © bea * de- 
ure from wl 
— himself to hold, ¥ perce 


2. In med, apostasis (which see). 
t (a-pos'ta-ta), mn An apostate. 


Apostate (a1 (epee i —— 


the chureh, at —— to which he 
before adhered: in its — eotee spepned 
to one who has abandoned his religion, but 


ofl, pound; ti, Se. abune; ¥, Se. fey. 
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correctly applied also to one who abandons a | (a-pos'l-spin), #, Sameas | Apostrophic (ap-os-trofik), a. Pertaining 
iitical or other party.—2. In the #. Cath, postles’ spoon (which see under APOSTLE). | to an apostrophe. * 
one who, without a legal dispensation, | 8B. Jonson. (a-pos’trof-iz), v.t. pret. & p) 
forsakea a religious order of which he has | Apostolate (a-pos’tol-dt),n. 1. The dignity — ized; ppr. apos icing. 1, tn 
made profession. —Conwert, Proselyte, Apoa- | or office of an apostle; a mission, ‘When | rhet. to address by apostrophe. 
tate, So (a por'ta — — hg i — = — and lost — * There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of apas- 
a th, 4. se; rous ate.” Jer. Taylor. Specifically — 2. e i —* poakin 
A rym lords.” Macaulay. dignity or office of the pope: the holder of | per sie pon My — = — 
Apostate t (a-pos’tét), v.i. To apostatize. the apostolic see. See under APOSTOLIC. @ In gram. (a) to contract by omitting a 


Had Peter been truly inspired by God . . . he 
would not bare afewated from his purpose, Fudier, 
Apostatical (ap-o-stat‘ik-al), a. After the 
manger of an apostate. 
apestaticall church.” Bp. Hall. 
Apostatize (a-pos‘ta-tiz), ri. pret. & 48 
apætatiard. ppr. — — To abandon 
one’s profession or church, forsake prin- 
ciples or faith which one has professed, or 
the party to which one has been attached. 
He epertatiznd from his old faith in facts, took to 
believing in semblances. Carive. 
Apostaxis (ap-o-stak’sis), n. (Gr. apo, away, 
from, and sfa25, to drop.) 1. In old med. 
the dropping of any @uid, as of blood from 
the nose. —2 In bot. an abnormal dise 
of the juices of plants, as the gumining of 
the plam. 
Apostemate (a-pos’té-mat), vi To form 
mto an abscess; to swell and fill with pus. 
tion (a-pos’té-ma"shon), ». The 
tion of an aposteme; the process of 
gathering into an abscess. Written cor- 
ruptly Jinpoethtmation, 
Apostematous (ap-os-temn’at-us 
taining to an abscess ; g of the 
nature of an aposteme. 
* (ap’os-tém), m. lar. apos{éma, 
©, & lange deep-seated ulcer —apo, 
from, and Aistémmé, to atand.) An abscess; 
a swelling fled with purulent matter. 
Written also corruptly Imposthtune. 
A ori (a -té’ri-o’ri. = [L. poste- 
after.) A phrase denoting a mode of 
reasoning founded on observation of effects, 
consequences, or facta, whereby we reach 
the causes ; inductive: opposed to @ priori. 
Aposthume ¢ (ap’os-tam), 1, Same as Apos- 
femme. 


dpertdl, Apostint (a-pos'til), . ‘gs apos- 
fille, See Postt..} A marginal note or 
reference; a postacript. Motiey. 
{a-pos'l), n. (Gr. apostolos, one sent 
orth, a messenger, in New Testament Gr, 
an apostle—apo, forth, and atellé, to send.) 
1. A person deputed to execnte some impor- 
tant business; but specifically, a disciple 
of Christ commisstoned to preach the gospel. 
Twelve persons were selected by Christ for 
this ; and Judas, one of the number, 
proving an apostate, his place was supplied 
by Matthias, Actsai. 26. : tithe of apostle is 
— to Christ himself, Heb. iii, 1. In the 
primitive ages of the church other ministers 
were called apostles, Rom, xvi. 7. This title 
waa also given to persons who first planted 
the Christian faith in different parts of the 
world. Thus Dionysias of Corinth is called 
the apoatie of France; and the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries are called apostles, —2. In tare, a 
brief statement of a case sent by a court 
*henee an appeal has been taken to a supe- 
ror court: a sense which belonged to the L. 
a us arnong the Roman juriste —3. In 
he Greek Ch. a hook couvetoing the epistles 
of St. Paul, printed in the order in which they 
are to be read in churches throughont the 
year. ~4 Nawt, a knight-head or bollard- 
timber where hawsers and heavy ropes are 
helayed.—Apostles’ ereed, a confession of 
faith supposed to have been drawn up by the 
apostles. This creed as it now stands in the 
liturgy of the English Church is to be found 
in the works of St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 
in the fourth ceutury.— Apostles’ gems. In 
the middie ages the apostles were often sym- 
bolized under the names of various gems; 
thas, 8t. Peter was symbolized by jasper, St. 
Andrew by sa ive, St. John by emerald, St. 
Matthew by chrysotite, &c,— Apostles’ oint- 
ment, an ointment formerly used, owing ita 
virtues greatly to the fact that it was com- 
posed of twelve ingredients, reains, gums, 
wax, of], vinegar, rerdigris, &c., thus corre- 
72* in number to the a 


a. Per- 


posties. —A pos- 

n, aspoon of silvergilt, witha handle 
terminating in the figure of an apostle, one 
or more of which formed the usual present 
of sponsors to the infant at —5 
Thas when Cranmer (Shak. Hen VIIL.) 
declines being sponsor to the princess, the 
king replies, * Come, my lord, you would 


fave your spoons, 
Apostieshi (a-pos'l-ship), a, The office or 
ity of an apostle. 


ch, chain;  ¢h, Sc. loch; j, job; 
Vat L. 
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Apostolic, Apostolical (ap-os-tol’ik, ap-os- 

tol’ik-al)@. LePortaining or relating toor cha- 
racteriatic of an apostle, or more especially 
of the twelve apostles; as, the apostolic age. 
2. According to the doctrines of the apostles; 
delivered or taught by the apostles; as, apoe- 
tolic faith or practice.— Apostolic Constitu- 

tions and Canona, a collection of regulations 

attributed to the apostles, but generall 

in the fourth ** are divide 

eight books, and consist 

cepts relating to the duty of Christians, and 
articularly to the ceremonies and discip- 
ine of the church. — Apostolic fathers, the 

Christian writers who during any part of 


their lives were contemporary with the | 
apostles, There are five—Clement, Barna- | 


bas, Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp,—A postolic 


king, a title granted by the pope to the | 


kings of Hungary, first conferred on St. 


Stephen the founder of the royal line of | 


Hungary, on account of what he accom- 
plished in the spread of Christianity.— 
A poatolic see, the Church of Rome: ao called 
because the popes profess themselves to be 
the successors of Peter, as the chief of the 
apostles. — Apostolic succession, the uninter- 
rupted succession of bishops, and, through 
them, of priests and deacons (these three or- 
ders of ministers being called the apostolical 
orders), in the church by regular ordination 
from the first apostles down to the present 
day. All Episcopal churches hoki theoreti- 
cally, and the Roman Catholic Chureh and 
many members of the lish Charch 
strictly, that sach succession is essential to 
the offictating priest, in order that grace 
may be communicated through his adminis- 
trations, 

But a new race of divines was already rising in the 
Church of England. In their view the episcopal 
office was exsential to the welfare of a Christian 
society, and to the efficacy of the most solemn ordi- 
nances of religion, To that office belonged certain 
high and sacred privileges which no human power 
could give or take away. A church might as well be 
without the doctrine of the Trinity, or the doctrine 
of the incarnation, as without the apestalical orders; 


and the Church of Rome, which, in the midst of all 


of rules and pre- | 





her corruptions, had retained the afertolics/ erders, , 


was nearer to primitive purity than those re 
societies which had rashiy sct up, in opposition to 
the divine model, a systeim Invented by men. 
Macauley, 

—Apostolical church, the church in the time 
of the apostles, constituted according to 
their design; specifically, a name given to 
the four churches of me, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem. : 

Apostolic (a) e-torik), nw. 1, A member of 
one of n sects which arose at various 
times; so called from their pretending to 
imitate the practice of the ee. abstain- 
ing from marriage, from wine, flesh, pecu- 
* reward, &c., and wandering about 
clothed in white, with long beards and bare 
heada.—2 A priest who obtained a letter 
from the pope to a vacant benefice. — 8. An 
archbishop. 

Apostolically (ap-os-tol'Ik-al-li), adv. 
au apostolical manner, 

Apostolicalness (ap-os-tolik-al-nes), ». The 
quality of being apostolical or according to 
the doctrines of the apostles. 

Apostoliciam (ap-os-tol’i-sizm),». The 
quality of being apostolical. 

Apostolicity (ap-os'tol-is‘i-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being apostolical. [Rare.] 

Apostrophe (a-pos'tro-fe), n_ (Gr, apo, from, 
and strophé, a turning.) 1. In rhet. a diver- 
sion of speech; a digressive address; strictly, 
a changing the course of a speech, and 
making a short address toa person different 
from those to whom the speech is generally 
directed, or even to an inanimate object; 
but often — to any abrupt interjec- 
tional speech. 

Mark how D’Espréménil . . . produces at the 
Be, Oe be ———— 
crucihiz, w: ie ’ 
afresh?" — ————— 
2. In gram. (a) the contraction of a word 
by the omission of a letter or letters, which 
omission is marked by a sign like acomma, 
aa laced at the top instead of at the foot 
o 
sign used to mark the omission. 


In 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 





| 
t 


e letter, as cali'd for called. (b) The | 


letter or letters. (b) To mark with the 
that indicates the omission of a letter. 
(a-pos'trof-iz), ei, To make 
an apostrophe or short detached addregs in 
speaking: to address by apostrophe. 
Apostrophy} (a-pos'tro-fl), n. Same as Apos · 


rophe. 
| Apostumet (ap’os-tm), ». Same as Apoe- 
supposed to be spurious They appeare come. 
to | 


Apotactite (ap-o-tak’tit), n. (Gr. apotaktos, 
set apart, from apotattd, to renounce—apo, 
from, and tatté, to ordain.) One of a sect 
of ancient Christians, who, in Imitation of 
the firet believers, renounced all their effects 
and possessions. 

+ (a-pot'el-ezm), n. [Gr. apotel- 
esma, an effect of the stars, from apoteled, 
to complete--apo, from, and telos, the end.] 
1. The result or termination of a disease. 
—— . The calculation of a nativity. 

aie 

Apotelesmatict (ap’o-tel’ez-mat”ik), a. [Gr. 
apoteleamatikos, See APOTELESM.) Relat- 
ing to astrology; teaching by the aclence of 
the stars. 

Apothecary (a-poth’e-ka-ri), n. [L.L. apo- 
theeariue, the keeper of a shop, store, or 
magazine, from Gr. apoth4ké, a repository— 
apo, away, and fhéké, a chest, from tithém#, 
to place. The Gr. apothéké, we may men- 
tion, appears in It, as bottega, in Fr. as bot- 
tique, w shop, in Sp. as bodega, a wine cel- 
lar.] One who practises pharmacy; a skilled 
person who prepares d for medicinal 
uses, and keeps them for sale, Formerly the 
apothecary merely compounded and dis- 
pensed the prescriptions of the physician 
and surgeou. In England and Ireland the 
tertn is now specifically applied to an infe- 
rior sort of practitioners, who are licensed 
to oe medicine and at the same time 
deal in drugs, The apothec cannot 
charge for hoth advice and medicine, but 
must make his election and charge for 
either singly. In Scotland the apothecary, 
as such, fa only a dispenser of drugs. —Apo- 
thecarics’ Company, one of the worshipful 
companies of London incorporated by royal 
charter in 1606, It is empowered to grant a 
qualification to practise medicine.—A pothe- 
caries’ Hali, the hall of the corporation of 
——— of London where genuine medi- 
cines are prepared and sold under their di- 
rection.— A pothecaries’ weight, the weight 
employed in dispensing drugs, differing only 
in its subdivisions from troy weight. 

a ap-o-thé’si-um), ”, pl. Apo-~ 

{ap-o-the’si-a). [Gr. apo, away, and 
théké, a case to put anything in, a capsule. 
See APOTHECARY.] In bot. the receptacle 
of lichens, consist of the spore-cases or 
ascl, and of the paraphysea or barren 
threads It is either expanded in the form 
of a round horny shield, as in the gymnocarp- 
ous lichens, or is contained in a cavity hav- 
ing am orifice through which the spores 
escape, as in the anglocarpous lichens. 

gm (up’o-them), n Same as Apo- 


potheematic, egmatical (ap’o- 

theg-mat"ik, ap’o-theg-mat”tk-al), a, Same 

as Apophthegmatic, Apophthegmatioal. ‘A 
witty apothegmatical comparison.’ 7. War- 
ton, 

Apotheosis (a ‘o-thé-"sis or ap-o-thé’é-sts), 
nm [Gr. apothedai apo, away, and Theos, 
God.) Deification; consecration; the act of 
placing a prince or other distinguished 

erson among the heathen deities. This 
cred was often bestowed on illustrious 
men in Rome. 

A regular custom was introduced, that on the de- 
cease of every emperor who had neither lived nor 
died like a tyrant. the senate, by a solemn decree, 
should place bim jn the number of the gods; and the 
ceremonies of his afovAessis were blended with those 
of his funeral. Giiten, 

Apgthecsine (ap’o-thé-d”elz or ap-o-thé'd- 

3,24 To consecrate or exalt to the dig- 
nity of a deity; to deify. . 

Apothesis (a-poth’e-sis), n (Gr. apothesis, 
a putting back or away—apo, away, and 
tithemi, to place.] Lt aury. the reduc- 
tion of adialocated bone.—2. In arch. a place 
on the south side of the chancel in the 





TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 
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rimitive churches, furnished with shelves 
or books, vestments, &c. 

Apotomy (s-pot’o-mi), n. (Gr. 
apotomé, a cutting away—apo, from, off, 
atid temnd, to cut.) 1. In math, the differ- 
ence between two incommensurable quan- 
titles, or which are commensurable only in 
power, Such is the difference between 1 
and +/ 2, or the difference between the side 
of a square and its diagonal —2 In music, 
a major semitone. 

(ap-o-trep’sis), a. [Gr., a turn- 
ing away, aversion—apo, from, and trepé, to 
turn.) In med, the resolution of a suppur- 
ating tumour, 

Apozem (ap’o-zem), n. (Gr. apozema, from 
upozé, to throw off by fermenting —apo, 
off, and zed, to boil.} in med. a decoction 
in which the medicinal substances of plants 
are extracted by boiling. ‘ 

Squirt reads Garth till efezrmes grow cold. Gay. 

Apozemical (ap-o-zem'ik-al), a. Pertaining 
to or resembling an apozem. 

+ (ap-pAr’), d.t. (0.E. a 

“,; same as impair, except 

different; from Fr. aad L , Worse, and 

prefix ap for L. ad, to.) To impair. ‘Gentle- 

~—— which fond ** 5 — —— 

or a iring t beautie.” Sir T. Biyot. 
pairt (at 


ire, apeire, 
at prefix is 


Ap 1. ; \ —— —— 

ap. , vf pre Ppp. ap- 
palled; ppr. —* [Probably, at least 
in first and second meanings, from to 


w weak, todeaden, W. pallu, to fail, 
allure, decay, loss of energy. In the 
sense it may be the same word as O.Fr. 
appalir, to make pale.) Lt To cause to lose 
vigour; to weaken, reduce, allay, or destroy; 
‘An old appalled wight. cer, ‘All 
other thirst appalied.’ Thomson, 
Wine, of its own nature, will not congeal and freeze, 
only it will lose the strength, and become, —S 
a . 


in extremity af cold, 
a, * 

wo cop bs cance ied —— 
2. To depress or discourage with fear; to im- 
press with fear, in such a manner that the 
mind shrinks or loses its firmness; to con- 
found with terror; as, the sight appalled 
the stoutest heart. 

Dees ncither rage inflame nor fear appail! Foge. 
3.1 To cause to grow pale; to blanch. 
fan none tet yt make tome, my dear... 
Hath so appailed my countenance, IF yatt, 


Sys. To dismay, terrify, daunt, frighten, 


scare, 

Appall i. T faint: 

4p ~ Nr pee Naat ot hat ter wiathfall 
courage ‘gan appall.’ 


Spenser. 
Appal (ap- . m Terror; affright; dis- 


may. 
Him (Ajax) viewed the Greeks exulting ; with afpa? 
Comper, 


The cea 


Appalachian (a li’ki-an), @. [From 
Appatlaches, an Indian tribe.) —— 
to a chain of mountains in the eastern 

of the United States, called also the Alle- 
ghany —— ———— tea, the 
American name for the leaves of two plants 
(FPiburnum cassinoides and Prinse ber) 
sometimes used as a substitute for 


tea 
Appalling (ap-pal’ing), a. Calculated to 
cause dismay or horror; as, an appalling 
accident; an appalling sight. 
Ap’ (ap-pal’ing-li), adv. In a man- 
ner to app’ 


Appalment (ap-pal'ment), n. State of being 
appalled; depreasion occasioned by fear ; 
discouragement through fear. 

The furious daughter of them was a great dis 
courngement and afpadement to the rest. Bacon. 
Appanage (ap’pan-ij), » (Fr. appanage, 
apanage, an estate to a younger 
son, from O.Fr. apaner, LL apanare, to 
furnish with b —L. ad, to, and panis, 
bread.) 1. In feudal law, an allowance to 
younger branc of a sovereign house out 
of the revenues of the country, gouttally 
together with a grant of public domains, 
from which it was customary for the sons 
to take their surnames. Hence—2, What- 
ever belongs or falla to one from rank or 
station in life, Written also A panage, and 

sometimes A ppenage, 
‘1 prefer respect to admiration,” sald Flora; * but 


ee 


I fear that respect is not the a¢fanege of such as I 
atm,” Disruedt, 
(ap’pan-aj-ist), n. A prince to 
appanage was granted. 


w an 
Apparaile,t vt. To prepare. 
For there he would her wedding agfararie. 
ChAatecer. 





tet (ap’pa-rit),m. Same as Appa- 
= Such @¢ppareate and order for public 
sacrifices." Sheldon. 


Appexatas (p- ri‘tus), mn. sing. and pl.; 
pl also rarely tuses (ap-pa-ri'tus- 
ez). (L., from @ 


ro, — — and 
pero, tomake ready.) 1. Things provided as 
means to some end; a collection or com- 
bination of articles or materials for the ac- 


complishment of some purpose; more spe- | 


cifically, (a) a set of instruments or utensils 
for — any operation or experiment, 
or 


‘or practising any art; as, chemical ap- — 


paratus; philosophical apparatus; surgical 
apparatus, &c. (6) In physiol. a collection 
of organs all ministering to the same func- 
tion; as, the respiratery apparatus; the 
digestive apparatus. (c} A methodical col- 
lection or arrangement of materials for the 
critical study of a classical author,—Appa- 
ratus — the Sculptor’s Workshop, a 
constellation situated in that region of the 
heavens immediately to the eastward of the 
large star Fomalhaut, and hardly rising 
above oe —— qn 
Apparel (ap-par’el), n. . appare = 
tion, iture, habiliments,appareiller, 
b ut together things suitable, to match, 
to fit, to suit—a, to, and pared, like, LL. 
pariculus, from L. par, equal.) 1. Clothing; 
veeture; garments; dress; external array. 
Por the apfare/ oft proclaims the man, SAas. 
At publick devotion his resigned carriage mace re- 
ligion appear in the natural afpare of —* J 
er. 
2 An sppentege worked in silk and gold, 
embroidered with or- 
naments or sacred im- 
age? sometimes en- 
ched with pearls and 
— stones, worn 
the thirteenth to 
the fourteenth century, 
attached to the alb and 
other eeclesiastical yest- 
menta Apparels either 
went round the wrist, 
the bottom edge of the 
garment, or the collar, 
and were often quad- 
rangular pieces attach- 
ed to the end of the 
maniple, the ends of 
the stole, or the bot- 
tom edge of the dresa — 
3. — = —— 
orequipment of a ship, 
as ie rigging, an- 
chors, guns, &c, —- SYN, 
Dress, clothing, vesture, 





garments, array, ‘ * 
ment, costume, a! |; 
habilimenta “\peerets, Goma tress 
Apparel (ap-par'el), v.t. Nosh 
pret. & pp. apper- 


elled; ppr. apparelling. 1. To dreas or 
clothe, ” 


They which are gorgeously afpfaredled, and live 
delicately, are in kings’ courts, Luke vii. 25. 


2. To set off; to adorn ; to deck with exter- 
nal ornaments; to cover with something 
ornamental; to cover as with garments. 


She did red her apparel, and with the precious. 
ness of ye made f most i 
Sir P, Sidney. 


You _ have treet afpareiied with flowers 
boring hobes in them, putting into them earth, am 
setting seeds of violets. Bacon 


& To furnish with external apparatus; to 

— as, * — = sea. 
hppareney ap-pa'rens, ap- 

paren-si) nA arance, ‘Vain and gaudy 

apparencies. . Wren, 

‘rent), @. [lL 


t (ap- reng, 
apparentis, ppr. of appareo. See APPEAR. ] 
1 t may be seen, or easily seen; visible 


to the eye; within sight or view. 


By some apparent 
Let us have knowledge at ——— 


ak, 
2. Obvions; plain; evident; indubitable; as, 
the wisdom of the Creator is apparent in 
his works. [In this sense the adjective is 
now used predicatively only.) 
At that time Cicero had vebement 


Cresar, but no apArrent proof to convince him. 
North, 


8. Appearing to the eye or to the judgment; 
ns , in distinction from true or real; 
as, the apparent motion or diameter of the 
sun; his anger was only apparent. 

For the powers of nature, notwithstanding their 
apfarest magnitede, are Hordted and stationary. 


Buckie, 
—Heir apparent, one whose right to an 


APPEAL 





estate fs indefeasible if he survive the 
ancestor: in distinction from heir — * 
tive, who, if the ancestor should dle im- 
mediately, would inherit, but whose Tight 
is liable to be defeated by the birth of other 
children. According to the law of Scotland 
an apparent heir is the person to whom the 
succession has actually opened, and who 
remains apparent heir until his regular 
entry, in clare constat.— Apparent altitude 
of a heavenly body. See ALTITUDE -~Appa- 
rent diameter of a heavenly body is the 
which its diameter subtends at the eye, 
is, the angles made by lines drawn from its 
extremities to the eye.—Apparent figure, 
the figure or shape under which an Object 
appears when seen at a distance.— Apparent 
Aortzon, the same as Visible Horizon. See 
HoRIzoN.—Apparent magnitude. See Mac 
NITUDE. —Apparent noon. See Noox.—A 
parent of a planet, &e., that 4 
the surface of the celestial sphere where the 
eentre of the lum appears when seen 
from the surface of the earth —Apparent 
6 of an object, in optics, that in which 
t appears when seen in or through glass, 
water, or other refracting mediums, which 
is — sap an the pe pea 
—Apparent p tmage of an objec, 
in age that where the image of an object 
made by the reflection of a speculum ap- 
to be.—A rent time. See Tink— 
X. Visible, obvious, clear, distinct, plain, 
certain, evident, manifest, indubitable, no- 
tarious. 

Apparent? (ap-pirent), ». 1. Heir apparent 
or presumptive. ‘I'll draw it (my sword) as 
apparent to the crown” > Hence— 
2. Fig. one who has a claim to something. 

Next to thyself, and my young rover, he's 

Apparent to my heart. Shak, 

arently (ap-pé'rent-li), adv. 1. Openly; 
evidently, 

I would not spare my brother in this case, 

If he should scorn me so apparently, Sab, 
2 Seemingly; in appearance; as, a man may 
be apparentl, ndly, yet malicious in 
le ga a ~ » 

Apparentness (ap-pd’rent-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being apparent; plainness to 
the eye or the mind; visibleness; obvious 


ness. 
Apparition (ap-pa-ri’shon), n. [See APPEAR] 


1. The act appearing or coming into 
sight; appearance; visibilit y. *The sudden 
ap 2* 


— of the § — 
2 thing appe ; a Visible object; a 
‘A glorious apparition of strength 
$d en, sats avian? sae 
3. A ghost; a spectre; a visible spirit: 
is now the usual sense of the word. 
—— minds should —* receive carly — 
mal Cright anions ——— — 
5. In astron. the first appearance of a star 
or other luminary after having been o- 
secured: opposed to tation. ‘ 
Apparitional (ap-pa-ri’shon-al), @ Pertain- 
ing to or resemb an apparition or appa- 
ons. 


Apparitor (ap-par'it-or), nm. [L., from ap- 
parco,to attend. See APPEAR] 1. In Rom 
antig, any officer who attended magistrates 
and Judges to execute their orders. —2. Beeles. 
a messenger or officer who serves the 
cess of a spiritual court; the lowest 
astical officer. 

They swallowed all the Roman Adrrerciy from the 
pope to the agpariior, Angst. 


8. The beadle in a university, who carries 


the mace. : 
Appayt (ap-pa’), vt. (0. Fr. appayer, apaier; 
appacare, appagare, to pay—L. ad, to, 
and pacare, to pacify, from pax, peace. See 
Pay.) To pay; to satisfy; to content. 
Well appaid she was her bird to find, 


Sir #. Stdmey. 
+ (ap-péch’), c.f. (Same as im- 
Appesch t with a different prefix, See Ia- 


PEACH.) 1. To impeach. 

He di i oh Sir Wilms 
Susie heed chandede doom. 
2 To censure; to reproach; to accuse. ‘And 


oft of error did himself @ppeach.’ Spenser. 
(ap-péch’ér), n. An accuser. 


— péch’ment), n. Acct- 


The duke’s answers to bis «: chenents, kn mut 
ber thirteen, I Gad very diligently omg —— 
te H. 7 


Appeal 1), ei (Fr. appeler, to call, 
to pth tg ph | ow L . 
to call, to address, to appeal to.) L To call, 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti,Se.abune; ¥§, Sc. fey 


APPEAL 


to make an appeal or earnest entreaty. 
Force... wpom the person of another, where 
there is po common superior on earth to to 
tor relief, is the state of war, . 
2 In law, to refer to a superior Judge or 
court for the decision of a cause depending, 
or the revision of a cause decided in a lower 
— 1] appen! unto Carsar. Acts 2x¥, £2. 
3. To refer to another person or authorit 
fur the decision of a question eentroverted. 
or the counteraction of teatimony or facta. 


‘la to the Scriptures in the original.’ 
Hoty” 


Appeal (ap-pél’, et 1. Toecall; to summon; 
[Rare.} 


to challenge. 


Man to will I afpeal the Norman to the lists. 
— * Sir i". Scott. 


2 In law, (a) to remove, as a cause, from an 
inferior to a superior Judge orcourt. This 
may be done after trial judgment in the 
lower court; or by special statute or agree- 
ment a party may appeal before trial. 

Causes of any importance were afpeated from the 
Sculdasco to the Gastalde. Prong har. 
(+) To charge with a crime; to accuse ; to 
institate a criminal prosecution for some 
heinous offence; aa, to appeal a person of 
felony. ‘l appeal yon of murder.’ B. Jonson. 
See APPEAL, mt. 2 (d) —3+¢ To address; to 
otfer up, a8 an appeal 


They took their ready wa 

Unto the church their praiers to appede. Spenser. 
Appeal (ap-pél'), ». [Fr. appel. See the 
verb} L An address or invocation; a call 
for sympathy, mercy, ald, and the like; a 
—8 tion; an entreaty; as, an @ 
for help; an @ for merey.—2 In A 
(e) the remo of a cause or sult from 
at inferior to a superior tribunal, in order 
that the latter may revise, and, if it seem 
oeedful, reverse or amend the decision of 
the former. By the Judicature Acts of 1873 
and 1875 a new court, specially called the 
Court of Appeal, was formed to take the 
place of the Exchequer Chamber and the 
Court of Appeal in Chancery, and for other 
appellate Bre From it there ia no 
eppeal, @ highest court of a in 
Scotland is the Court of Sesston; Ita judg- 
ments may be appealed to the House of 
Lords. (6) The mode of procedure by which 
steh removal ia effec ¢) The right of 
appeal; a4, he has always his appeal to the 
higher court. (d) Formerly a vindictive 
action at the suitof a party injured when 
the enpposed criminal had been —— 
acquitted on an indictment, or pardoned, 
the appellant raising an action (it had to be 
brought within a year) and demanding the 
Pinishment of the accused, who had either 
submit toa firat trial py jury or could 
demand a trial by wager of battle. 

ie was threatened with an agfea/ of murder by 
the widow of a Protestant clergyman, Macaulay. 


2A summons to answer to a charge; a 
challenge , 


Nor shall the sacred character of king 
Be urged to shield me from thy bold appeal. 
Dueydens, 


4A call upon a person; a reference to 
another for proof or decision; as, in an oath 
& person makes an @ to the Deity for 
the truth of his dec: on. — 5. Resort; 
recomree, 

Every milder method is to be tried before a nation 
makes an affesd to arms. Kent. 
Appealable (ap-pél’a-bl), a. 1. Liable to 
lie a ed; removable to a higher tribunal 
for decision; as, the cause is appealable.— 
2 Liable to be accused or cal to answer 
by appeal: applied to persona: as, a criminal 

ls appealale for manslaughter, 
Appealant + (ap-peY'ant), n. One who ap- 
t. 
This is the day appointed for the combuat; 
Aed ready are the aggrndant and defendant, Shak, 
Appealer (ap-pél’ér), n. One who appeals; 
an appellor. 


| shoud become an affealer, or every beings espie. 
ae 


Appear (ap-pér’), v.i. IL. appareo, to ap- 
Fear. he and pereo, to come forth, to 
show one's self; kindred with pario, to pro- 
duce.] 1. To come or be in sight; to be in 
new; to be or become visible to the eye, 
Aed God said, Let the dry land appear. Gen. 9. 
The of the Lord apgea him in a flame 
cl to ool of the ae oh eee Ex. ii, = 


* To stand in presence of, as parties or ad- 


as for aid, mercy, sympathy, and the like; ! 
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cree all appear before the judgment-seat of 


2 Cor, ¥. 1. 
8. To be obvious; to be known, as a subject 
of observation or comprehension; to be clear 
or made clear by evidence. 

It doth not yet appear what we shall be. 

+ John ili. ». 
4. To seem; to‘ have a certain semblance 
or appearance; to look like; aa, he appeared 
to be tipsy; it appears to me that this is 
unsafi 


e. 
They yy thelr faces that they may appear 
UNO men to fast. Mat. vi. 16. 


5.¢ To be understood. ‘Do I now appear!’ 
Cotgrave, 
Appearance, ‘The 


t (ap-pér’), n. 
sun's AE — Fletcher. 

(ap-pér’ans), n. 1. The act of 
coming into sight; the act of becoming 
visible to the eye; as, the a rance of the 
sun above the horizon.—2% A coming into 
the presence of a person or persons; exhi- 
bition of the person; as, his sudden appear- 
ance surprised me; he made his first ap- 
pearance on the stage,— 3. The thing seen; 
a phenomenon; sometimes, specifically, 
something believed to have a supernatural 
character; an apparition; as, an appearance 
in the aky. 

The advancing day of experimental knowledge 


discloseth such apptearancer as will pot He even 
(that is, fit into of agree with) any model extant. 


Glanediie. 
4 External show; semblance assumed, in 
opposition to reality or substance; a t 


eness; 4%, We are often decely ¥ ap- 
gpaergnere —6§. Outward look or aspect; mien; 
mild and carriage; figure; as, a man of 
noble appearance. 
{2 s07 ams come to nse of whom such noise 
fath walk'd about, and each limb to survey, 
If thy appearance answer loud report, Miltoor, 
6. Exhibition of the character; Introduction 
of a person to the public in a particular cha- 
racter; as, a person makes his @ ranece in 
the world as an historian, an , or an orn- 
tor.—7,t Seeming; probability; likelihood. 
‘There is that which hath no a; 
Bacon. —8. In law, (a) the com to court 
of either of the parties; the present 
in court; the coming into court of a party 
summoned in a process either by himself or 
by his attorney, expressed by a formal entry 
by the proper officer to that effect; the act 
roceeding by which a party proceeded 
nst places himself before the court and 
submits to its jurisdiction. (+) In Seots law, 
the stating of a defence in a cause. Where 
a defender in writing, or by counsel at the 
bar, states a defence, he is said to have 
appeared.—To put in an a France, to 
appear in person. —S8yw. Coming, arrival, 
Presence, semblance, pretence, air, look, 
manner, mien, figure, aspect. 

Appearer (ap-pér’ér), n» One who or that 
which appears; specifically, he who or that 
which appears supernatarally or with a su- 
pernatural purpose or influence. 

Owls and ravens are ominous affeerers, and pre- 
siguify unlucky events. Sir 7. Browne, 


-pér'ing-lD, adv, A 
Appes seem —— —— — 


A flourishing branch shall w out of his par 
ingly sere aad sapless roct. * Bp. Halt, 

ble (ap-péz’a-bl), a. Capable of 

ng appeased, quieted, calmed, or pacified. 

Appeasableness (ap-per’a-hl-nes), a. The 
quality of being appeasnble. 

Appease (ap-péz’), vt. pret. & pp. appeased; 
ppr. appeasing. [Fr. apawer, to pacify— 
@, from L. ad, to, and O.Fr. pois (Fr, paix), 
L. paz, pacis, peace. Comp. appay, of whic 
the elements are the same.) To make quiet; 
to reduce to a state of peace; to #till; to 
calm; to pacify; to reconcile; as, to appenee 
the tumult of the ocean, or of the passions; 
to appease hunger or thirst. 

© God! if my de rayers ot appeane " 

But thou wilt be aren od an or — — 

Yet execute thy ter 5 des me nine. Shab, 
SYN. To pacify, quiet, conciliate, propitiate, 
assuage, compose, calm, allay, hush, cool, 
soothe, tranquillize. 

Appeasement (ap-péz'ment), n. The act of 


appeasing, or state of being appeased, or in 
ace. ‘For its @ ment and mitiga- 
on.” Cudiworth. [ J 
B neither in number por in co great, 
partly by authority, partly by entreaty, they were 
reduced to some appeasement, 


Sir F. Hayward. 
Appeaser (ap-péz’ér), n. One who appeases 
or pacifles. 


vocates before a court, or as persons to be | Appeasive (ap-péz'lv), a. rtd the power 


to appease; mitigating; quie 





rance.” | 
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Appellancy A Sha n. Appeal; capa- 


bility of * 
Ap {ap-pel'ant), n. [See APPEAL] 
1. One who ap: or removes a canse from 
a lower toa higher tribunal.—2 One who 
prosecutes another for a crime.—3. One who 


challenges or summons another to single 


combat. 
Anawer thy affeliant, .. . 
Who sow defies thee thrice to single fight. 


—X 
4. Eceles, one who appeals from the Consti- 
tution —— to a genera] council. 
Appellant (a ‘ant), a. 
peals; appellate. . —* 





Appellatet (ap-pel’at),m. A person ap- 
pected or prosecuted for a crime; an ap- 
pellee. 

Appellate (ap-pel’it), a. Pertaining to ap- 
peals; having cognizance of appeala. ‘ Ap- 
pellate judges.’ Burke. 

He exercised an affeliate jurisdiction over all 
ecclesiastical disputes. Srougham. 
Appellation (ap-pel-i’shon), n. [L. appel- 

to. See APPEAL} 1. The word by which 
& thing or person is called and 
name; title. —2.+ Appeal. 

There is such a notse i the court . . . with their 
Several voices of citations, agfellations, allegations, 
certificates, &c, 3. Jenson, 
Syn. Name, title, denomination, appellative, 
epithet, 

ative (ap-pel’s-tiv),a. 1. Having the 
aracter of an appellation; serving to name 

or mark out; se as a distinctive denom- 
ination; denominative; as, h hloric is 
a term appellative of a certain acid.—2 In 
gram, common, as applied to a noun; - 
eral; denominative of a class: op to 

P 


roper, 
Nog is it likely he : St. Paul) would the common 
appeliative name of ‘Books’ to the divinely inspired 
writings, without any other note of — , all 
A. Bull, 


own ; 


| Appellative (ap-pel'a-tiv), n 1. In gram. 


a common name in distinctlon toa r 
name; a name — Sex a whole class. 
Thus man {sx the a tive of the whole 
human race, fowl of all winged animals, tree 
of all planta of a particular class, &c.— 
2. Title; appellation. 

There (in the rosary) also the blessed Virgin Mary, 
after 25 glorious af petiateres, is pra ey 
words, er. Tayler, 

Appellatively (ap-pel’s-tiv-li), adv. In an 
—— manner; in gram. according to 
¢ manner of notins appellative; in a man- 
ner to express whole ¢ or species; az, 
Hercules is sometimes used appellatively, 
that fa, a8 a common name to signify a 
pal ative ( ’a-ti An Qual 
veness (ap-pel’a-tiv-nes), n. - 

Ap of being appellative, Fuller. 
tory (ap-pel’s-to-ri), a. Containing 

an appeal. 

An apfpel libel ht to contain the name of 

the party appellant. * Aylife. 


Appellee (ap-pel-1#), n. In law, the person 
against whom an appeal is brought. 
(ap-pel’or), n. In ion a5 the per- 

son who institutes an ‘een, or prosecutes 
another for a crime. [This word is rarely 
or never used for the plaintiff in appeal from 
a lower court, who is called the appellant, } 
(6) One who confesses a felony and turns 
king’s evidence against his associates. Whar- 
- (ec) One who challenges a jury, Whar- 


Appenage (ap'pen-aj). Same as A ppanage. 
Append (ap-pend’), v.t. (L. appendo—ad, 
and pendo, to hang.] 1. To hang or attach, 
as a string, so that the thing is sus- 
pended ; as, a seal appended to a record, 
‘If amulets do work . . . upon those parts 
whereunto they are appended.’ Sir T. 
Browne.—2. To add, as an accessory to the 
peinctpal thing; to subjoin; to annex. ‘One 
undred from the fathers appended 
in the notes.” J. H. Newman, 
| Ge.pendt, nm. 1. Something 
ded to a principal or greater thing, though 
not necessary to it, as a portico to a house, 
Modesty is the dage of sobriety, and is to 
chastity, to —*2 ‘aad to —* , as the 
fringes are to a garment, Ter ler. 
2. In bot. a part subordinate to another part, 
as hairs and glands to a stem or leaf, or 
nectaries to the corolla; more strictly, any 
ands arising from and around the axis, aa 
ves around the stem.—Syw. Addition, ad- 
anct, concomitant. 


{ (ap-pend’ana, 
High 


ap-pend’ens), n, thing annexed. ‘ 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; J, job; f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.--Sve KEY. 
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titles, rich coats, long pedigrees, large 
revenues... the just appendanevs of civil 
greatness.” Bp. ae 0 — 
pendant (ap-pend’ant), a. 1. Hanging 
ADI annexed; —ãaù , concomitant; aa, a 
seal — to a paper.—2. In lau, ap- 
pended to something b 
plied to a right or privilege attached toa 
principal inheritance; thus, we speak of an 
advowson, that is, the right of patronage or 
presentation, appendant or annexed to the 
possession of a manor. 

t (ap-pend‘ant), n. That which 
be 
subordinate to it. 

Appendency't (ap-pend’en-si), ». The state 
or condition of being appendant. 
Abraham bought the whole field, and by right of 
afpendency had the cave with it. Spetena re. 


Appandionse t (ap-pend'[-kat), v.¢ [From 
. appendiz, appendicia, something ap- | 
yended.] To append; to add to, ‘Divers 


things appendicated." Sir M. Hale. 
cationt (ap-pend’i-ka”shen),n. An 
appendage or adjunct. Sir M. Hale. 
Appendicatory (ap-pend'i-ka-to-ri),@. Per- 
taining to or of the nature of an appendix. 
W. Taylor. 
dicle (ap-pend'i-k}}, mn. [L. appendi- 
euta, dim. of appendia (which see).} A 
emall appendage 
Appendicular (ap-pen-dik’i-lér), a Hav- 
ing the character of an appondage; appen- 
diculate; a term chiefly used in botany. 
(ap-pen-dik’t-li’ri-a), 1. 
enus of tunicate molluscoid anitials, 
which presents a permanent larval form, 
like the proteus among Amphibia. 
te (ap-pen-dik’i-lat), a. [L. 
appendiculatus, See APPENDICLE.} Pro- 
vided with appendages; having the charac- 


ter of an appendage or appendages: a term 
used especially in botany, beiug applied, for 


instance, to leaves, or to organs appended to ig - . ae 
aperinen t (ap-pér'tin-ent), n. 
| which belongs to something else; an appur- 


leaves, leaf-stalks, &c., as the pitcher-like 
—D of the leaf of the Nepenthes de- 
P= iatoria or ~~ , 

pendix (ap-pen'diks), n. pl. Appendixes 
{ap-pen‘diks-e7) and Appendices (ap-pen'- 
di-sez) [L., from appendo. See APPEND. ] 
1, Something appended or added; an adjunct, 
concomitant, or appendage 

Normandy became an apfrnaix to Hagland- , 

abit, 

ste tgeer An addition appended toa 
book relating, but not essential, to the main 
work, and thus differing from a supplement, 


which properly is to correct inac 68 
and supply deficioncies. 
Ap ous (ap-pen-lik’shus), a. Per- 


ning to or of the nature of an appendix ; 
appendicatory. Bentham. 

Appense (ap-pens’), a. [L. appendo, appen- 
sum, See APPEND.) Hanging from above; 
specifically, in bot. applied to an ovule at- 
tached to the placenta by some _— inter- 
mediate between the apex and the middle. 

Appentis (ap-pen’tis), n [Fr., from L. ap- 
pendicium —ad, to, and pendo, to hang.) 
An architectural name for a lean-to roof or 
akind of open shed supported on columns or 
brackets let into a wall, or otherwise, with 





Appentis, Cathedral of Meaux (fifteenth century). 


the view of affording protection from the 
weather to a door, window, flight of steps, 
&c., over which it projecta. Corrupted in 
English into penthouse. 

Apperceive? (ap-pér-sév’), «.t. [Fr. aperce- 
cotr, See PERCEIVE.) To perceive; to com- 


prehend. 
ving,t ». Perception. 
A ception (ap-pér-sep’shon), n. 
x ap for ad, and perception.) 1. Perception 
that reflects upon itself; consciousness, 
The philosopher makes a distinctlon between per. 
ception and what he calls afpercestion. By apger 


prescription: ap- | 


to another thing, aa incidental or | 


| 
I 





Appertainment (ap-pér-tan’ment),n. That 
| which appertains or belongs; an appurten- 





Chaucer. , 
[Pre- \ 


Appertaining 
which appertains or belongs to a person or 


Appertenan 
nish with by way of appurtenance; to supply 


Ap 
ten-ena, ap-pérten- 


Appete,? v.t. 
Appeten 


Appetent (ap’pé-tent), a, 


Appeti 
rom appeto 


¥ 
ep in general, from @ 


ception be understands that degree of perception | 
which reflects, as it were, upon itself; by which we , 
are conscious of our own existence, and conscious of 
out own perceptions, Revd, 

2. Spontaneous thought without volition 
reflection, 

Tilt (ap-per'l . 4%, [Prefix ap, from L. 
ad,and perid| Peril; danger. ‘Let mestay 
at thine apperil.’ Shak. 

n. A name sometimes given 
to the character &; ampersand., ‘ Piece of 
deformity in the shape of an izzard or an 
appersi-and.” Macklin. 
) poring ei, [Fr appartenir 
ad, and pertines, to pertain, See PER- 
TAIN.| To belong or pertain, whether by 
right, nature, custom, or appointment. 
The Father, to whom in hear'n supreme 
Kingdom, and power, aad glory agfertains. 
Afittow, 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all riees 
That afpertain unto a bazial. Saad, 


(ap-pir-tan‘ing }), n. That 


or 


! 
4 


thing; an appurtenance; appendage of rank 
or dignity. 
His real hatitude gawe life and grace 


To apferteiniags and tocrmament, Sted, 


ance; external attribute pertaining to one's 
rank or dignity. ‘We lay by our appertain- 
ments.” Shak, [Rare } 

ce (ap-pér’ten-ans), v,¢, To fur- 


or equip. 

The buildings are antlent, large, strong, and fair, 
and appertenanced with the necessaries of wood, 
water, ing, parks, and nails Kick, Carew. 


pertenence,t Appertenancet (ap-pér’- » 


ans), 7%. Same as Apptr- | 





fenance. 


| Appertinent? (ap-pér’tin-ent),a. Belonging: 


appurtenant. ‘All the other gifts apper- 
tinent to man." SAak. 


tenance. sh him with all appertin- | 
ents belonging to his honour.’ ‘Shake 
[L. ad, to, and peto, to seek.) 
o crave for; to desire, Chaucer. 
tence, Appetency (ap'pé-tens, ap'pé- 
ten-si), x [L. appetentia, from appetens, 
appetentia, ppr. of appete, to desire—ad, 
and pefo, to strain after, aim at, desire, ask. 
See PETITION.) 1. Desire; inclination; pro- 
venaity. 
hey had a strong afpetency for realing. Merrratte. 
Specifically2 Strong natural craving for 
what satisfies some bodily want; appetite; 
animal desire. Lusttul appetence." Milton, 
&%. The tendency of organized bodics to select 
and imbibe such portions of matter as serve 
to support and nourish them, or are de- 
signed to carry on the animal or vegetable 
economy, 
These lacteals have months, anil by animal selec- 
tion of appetemcy they abworh such part of the thibd 
as is agreeable to their palate, fr, &. Darwin, 


4. Continuous effort on the part of an organ- 
ized body to perform a vertain action. 

The present example . . . preclacly contradicts 
the opiniva that the parts of animals may have been 
all formed ty what is called wpfetency, ¢¢, endeavour 

petuated, and imperceptibly working its effect 
through an tncalculable series of emions - 
— 
6, Attraction, or the tendency in bodies to 
move toward cach other and unite. |Rare.} 
(lL. appetens, ap- 
were ppr. of appeto. See APPETENCE.] 
iring; very desirous. ‘Thirsty and ap- 
tent after glory.’ Sir G. Buek, 
petibility (ap’pet-i-bil’i-ti), mn. The qua- 
ty of being desirable. ‘The appetibility of 
the object." BramaAall, 

@ (ap’pet-i-bl, a. (L. i sath + 
See APPETENCE. ] esirable; 
capable of being the object of appetite. 
‘Power both to alight the moat appetible 
objects, and to controul the most unruly 
passions.” Bramall. 

(ap’pé-tit), m (L. appetitus, de- 
to, See APPE- 
TENCE.] 1 The natural desire of pleasure 
or ; the desire of gratification, cither 
= the body or of the mind; taste; inclina- 

on. 

They have no apfrtite for bustle or contention, 

Br oug sar, 
Specifically—2. A desire to supply a bodily 
want or craving; a desire for food or drink. 
Fasrest fruit, that hung to th’ eye 








Tempting, stirred in me sudden appetite 
To te and ent. 


& Strong desire; eagerness or longing. 


Afilton. 
‘Tf | 


APPLE 
God had given to eagles an appetite to 
swim.’ Jer, Taylor.—4.¢ The thing de. 


sired, ‘Power being the natural appetite 
of princes,” Swift, {In old authors appe- 
tite is followed by fo; as, ‘an appetite to 
* (Dr. More), bat larly it should 
e followed by for before the object: as, an 
appetite for pleasure. )}—Sys. Craving, long. 
ing, rf ape eh desire. 
Appe + (ap’ pé-tit), 0.6. To desire; to 
long for. 
A man in his natural perfection Is therce,.. . eg 
fttiting by generation to bring forth = 7 te 
ir Lyat. 
Appetition! (ap-pé-ti’shon), a. Desire. 
We find in animals an estimative or jedical fa 
culty, an apfetition or aversation. Sir Mf, Haile, 
A tious t (ap-pé-ti’shus), a. Palatable; 
esirable. ‘Appetitious, passable, and tooth- 
some.’ Brief Deser. of Fanaticks, 


| Appetitive (ap’pé-tit-iv), a. Having the 


quality of desiring gratification. 

The will is not a bare apfettroe power as that of 
the sensual appetite. Str M. Hair, 
Appetize (ap’pé-tiz), «.¢. To give an ap 
petite to; to increase or whet the appetite of; 

a8, to appetize one for his food. 
{ap'pé-tiz-4r), n. That which ap 
petizes or whets the appetite, as a walk. 
Appetizing (ap’pé-tiz-ing), p. anda. Gi 
an — producing an appetite. ‘ Coa} 
not be very appetizing.” Mrs. Gaatell. 
Appian (ap'pi-an),«. Pertaining to Appius 
—Appian Way, a celebrated road 
Rome south through Capua to Brundusjam 
(Brindisi), commenced by the censor Appi 
Clandius B.¢. 312. It is above 330 miles in 
length, 14 to 18 feet in breadth, and is 
formed of hard, hexagonal stones, exactly 
fitted to one another, and resting on am ad- 
mirable substructure of considerable depth. 
laud (ap-plad’), vt. [L. applawdo, ap 
umon—ad, and plauds, to make a nole 
y clapping the hands} To praise or show 
approbation of by clapping the handa, ac- 
clamation, or other « oo sign; t& 
praise in general, by words, actions, or other 
means; to commend; to approve, with or 
without demonstration. 
By the gods, 1 do «, we bis o ’ Saat 
O'that * fathers *2* eipleed ou loves! Steot 


SYN, 4 extol, praise, commend, cry up, 
y. 
Applaed (ap-plad’), r& To give praise; to 


express approbation; to approve, with or 
without demonstration. 
And there he kept the justice of the king 


So vGrorously, yet avidly, unt all hearts 
Afpplareded. Tounysen 
One who praises 


Applauder (ap-plad‘ér), n. 
or commends. “Two hundred and ¢i bty 
applauders at three shillings a day.’ Cari. 

Applause (ap-plyz’), #. [See APPLATD) 

se loudly expressed; approbation and 
praise, expressed by clapping the hands, ac- 
clamation, or huzzas; approbation expressed 
in any way; commendation; approval 

Shall he for whose aff/asuse I strove— 

I hac such reverence for his blame— 

See with clear eye some hidden shame, 

ml 1 be lessened in bis love? Teanyace 


Syn. Acclaim, acclamation, plaudit, com- 
mendation. 

Plauseful (ap-plaz’ful), Laudatory : 
signifying applause. [Rare. 

Au France and Britain ring with acclamation, 

And with applausefae! thanks they do repuice. 


Fobn Tayi. 
Applausive (ap-plaz‘iv), a. “Applauding: 
containing applause. 
Greet her with afAleusive breath, Tennyten 
Apple (ap'l),n. [A. Sax. a , a wort 
common to the Teutonic. ¢ slide Ravonte, 
and Lithuanian tongues. Comp. Icel. epii. 
Sw. dple, Dan. wble, D. appei, 8 anfel Ir. 
wdial, abkal, W. afal, . ubhall, Rus 
jabloks, Pol. jablke, Lith. obolys.] 1. The 
fruit or pome of the apple-tree (/*yrus Me- 
tus), The apple is a fruit of the — 
regious of the globe, over which it is unl 
versally cultivated. It is used for baking. 
for dessert, and the manufacture of cider 
It contains 18 to 21 per cent. of solid mat- 
ter, and the juice contains malic acid. I 
ita wild state it is the austere crab-apple of 
the hedges.—%. The tree itself, Pyrus Ma- 
lus, See APPLE-TREE — 3. A name pope- 
—* given to various exotic fruits or trees 
having little or nothing in commen with 
the apple; as, the balsam apple (Momordica 
balsamina), the custard-apple (Anena rete 
culata),the egu-apple (Solanum esculentam), 
the pine-apple (Ananassa sativa), &c.—AP 
ple of the eye, the pupil.—Apple of Sodom, 


a, 
5 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, byl; 


oli, pound; ti, 8c. abwne; fF, 8c. fey 
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a fruit — bed by old a 9h a4 9 3 
nally © r 

ashes when kes ‘probably the fruit of 
Selantum po ee 


ot Calotropis 
ya 


eh) the ion: 
@ throat. See ADAM.— 
cause of envy and conten- 


for it, and i — 
Paris so inflamed the 
of Hera to all of the 


was — 
Apple (ap 
Apple Go 
an apple. 
One (turnip) afsier above the ground. MarsAali. 
i — -blit’), n A species of 


See A —— 
—* 


255— nA liquor —— ay m cider; 


ed Cider-brandy. [American.] 
Apple-butter (ap’l-but’tér), » A sauce 
made of apples stewed down in cider. 
{American.] 
(ap'l-kor-ér), ». One who or 

which removes the core from apples; 
specifically, an instrument in the form of a 
long conical tube with asharpened end which 
cats into the fruit, the core into the 

tabe, When this is fitted with knives 
4* inte called an apple-quarterer, or apple- 


e.¢ To form like an appl 
«.& To grow into the = 


See APPLE-BRANDY. 
Appie-John (on i pet n A —— of of apple, 


welled —— wie 
Apple: am herp mabe an old appte-forn, SAak. 
— — tasnee i tare 
—— a lopterous - 
ve of which take up their abode in apples. 
Apple- (ap’'l-pair-ér), n. One who or 
twhich pares apples; eae dy meme an im- 
plement of man: oe Pings 0 used for re- 
moving tote rind from apples, 


Apple- nA gt made of apples 
Waket intone in paste, oF core 
aul vit ponte bed,a bed made 


pple-pie 

up with the abe sheets Peed #0 a8 to prevent 
anyone from getting his legs down between 
them: so called from the apple turnover, a 
kind of in which the crust is turned over 
rool es so as to render a dish unneces- 

fea Sa ag oe order, an expression used 

conversation, denoting perfect 

—* as, everything in 
the house was in apple- 


Appie-nip (ox (ap'-pip), n. 


uarterer (apl- 
Avple-qua vm, * 
who or which 
divides ne * 
quarters; specifically, 
an instrument of vari- 


ous forms (one of which 
is —2*6 under 


a used for 


purpose. 

An. A scoop or s * 
in shape of a hollow 
chisel, formed of bone 
or ivory, sometimes of 
ailver or wood, formerly 
used much as the fruit- 
knife is now used for 


shout For inches in length, ten high 
or 8 inches in length, o y 
decorated, and of very fanciful d esign. 


Some mene the hour in leisure’s aie pleat toil, 
Making their agp/e-rcongs of bone the — 


Apple-slicer (ap’l-slis-ér) See Arrue- 
ORER. 


See caret hap: 





oS 


Joba Benyaa. 


Apple-tree (ap’l-tré), u. A tree of the | — 
j, job; 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch;  g, go; 





genus Pyrus, nat. order Rosacem. The frait 
of this tree, called a pome (which see), is 
indefinitely various, and uew varieties are 
belng annually introduced, The Sra epee 
(Pyrus Malus) is the original kind, 

which all others have sprung. The wood 


t 





is hard, durable, and fine-grained,and much | 
used in turnery; that of the crab-tree fs used | 


for the teeth of mortise-wheels. Apple- 

trees are propagated by seeds, layers, graft- 

ing, and bud 

Apple-wine (ap'l-win), n. Bg 

s | Appliable (ap-pli’ etl) ¢ . [See APPLy.] 
able of bot appli —— * [Rare 

or obsolete, 


All that I — said of heathen idolatry is Saye 
alve to idolatry of another sort. 


Appliance (ap-pli‘ans), n. 1. The act of ap- 

lying. —2. as cet specifically, 

@) an appendage; an —— — as, an 

engine with ita a —_— b) Resource; 

means to an end; 5— ow all appli- 
ances and means to boot.” Shak, 


Material apAtéences have cil lavish) 
faventions, and machines introduced from akon 
manufactures set up, communications opened, reacts 
made, canals dag, mines worked, harbours armel. 
X 
(c)+ Application; medicament; remedy. 
Diseases desperate gr 
By —— appliance are 
Applica (ap’ pli-ka-Dil"L-ti), n The 
br vat being applicable or at to be ap- 


Applicable ap'pli-ka-b}, a. [Fr., from L 
Cr — Capable of being 

ap pple ft to be —— as connected with 
relevance; as, this observa- 

tion is —— to the case under con- 


— be ——— entially 

e Use J 

** ms actualy sealed ty 
— reference to pa cme. r iV, Hamilton, 


to every matter, is 
ap’pli-ka-bl-nes), mn. Fit- 
teas to Applicabl ot: the quality of being ap- 
plicable, 
cably (ap’pli-ka-bli), adv. In an ap- 


plicable — 


—Q n. The state of 

pplicant (ap'pil-kant), n. (L. appl 
a mh applicans, 
J icantia, ppr. of applico, See APPLY.) 


who applies; one who makes request; 
: . petitioner; a candidate. 
~™ Fg seared for a cup of water — himself 
to be Messias. Pinetree, 
2A diligent student; one who applies him- 
self closely. [Rare and American. ] 
Applicate (ap’pli-kat), n. = t line — 
across & curve, 80 as to be ted by the 
diameter; an ordinate. 
Applicate (a —— @, Applied or put 
to some use. 

Those afplicate nevi which extend the power 
of man over the elements, ds, Taylor, 
—Applicate number, a wamber applied in a 
concrete case. Hutton,—Applicate ordinate, 
a straight line applied at } t angles to the 
* wg any conic section, and bounded by the 


Applicate) (ap’pli-kat), v.4. To apply. ‘The 
of faith is applicated to the object.’ 
Bp. Pearson. 
tion (ap-pli-ké’shon), n. [L. @ 

eatio, See APPLY.) 1. The act of app ng 
= putting to; the act of laying on; as, the 

ication of emollients to a diseased limb. 
2 thing applied; as, the pain was abated 
by the application. —8. The act of making 
request or soliciting; as, he made _ 
tion to the Court o ‘Chancery. —4. ¢ act 
of making use of, as means; the employ- 
ment of means. 

If a right course be taken with children, there will 
not be much need of the afpiication of the comman 
rewards and punishments. Leche. 
5. The act of fixing the mind on something; 
intenseness of thought; close study; atten- 
tion; as, to injure the health by application 
to study. 

‘jean po poe 


wn 
eved., Shak, 


to find such instances of in- 
* in a young man, who had 
never —— he least encouragement, asked him 
if he did pot cateamnaly regret the want of a Nberal 
education, Fielding. 


6. The act of applying or referring some- 


thing, es a iSite —— toa cular 
testing of something retical 
by ————— it in practice. 


He laid —_ ——— ant by a * 
ples ' the nm is to c 
bere did 2, pursue them into thelr * appl. 

cation, Sir 
Applicative —— rer aa a. 


ramhall, 














G. C. Lew, 
at dined ; 


APPOGGIATURA 
Applicator (a li-kit-ér), nm. A cal in- 
rt ent A As lying ai. t, or 


some other aj y — to a deep-seated 
part. FE. H. 

re Pit ke. to-ri}, a. That in- 
cludes the act of applying; having an appli- 
cation; applicative, *Applicatory informa- 
mn —5 —* — That vh 

(a to n. t which 
Appltcatory (a » 


Faith is the inward afplicatery (of Christ's death), 
and if there be any outward, it must be the sacra. 
ments, Ser. Tayler. 

plid’}, * and a. Puton; put 

Applied (spp employed: said specifically of 

a —— when its laws are employed and 

exemplified in dealing with concrete pheno- 
mena; as, applied mathematics. 


Appa — p-plied-li), ade. By applica- 


All superstition whatsoever reflecteth upon 
gion. fr is not but in gach acts as be of themselves, 
or appliedly, acts of religion and piety, Afonntagu, 

Applier (ap-pli’ér), ». One that applies. 
Appliment {ap-pli‘ment), n. Application, 


Applique Lace (ap-plék’ lis), n. [Fr. ap- 
pliquer, to pat on.) A name given to lace 
whose pattern has nm cut out and sewed 
on a foundation of net. By this means a 
piece of lace may be transferred from a veil 
to a scart or lappet, 

ott (ap-ploe), vt. 1, Lit, to divide into 
plots or plats; to plot out.—2. To allot or 
—— the proportions of an assessment; 

to assesa. 


Applotment (ap-plot'ment), mn. An appor- 
tioned assessment. 

Applumbature (ap-plum’ba-tir), », (L. ad, 
sae plumdum, lead} A soldering with 


Apply (ap-pli v.t. pret. & pp. applied; ppr. 
pin Bie (OF Yr, applier, Pr. ysl 
aypplicare, to fasten to—ad, to, and plico, to 
fold, to double up, See PLY, ] 1 To lay * 
to put one thing to another; as, to a 
the hand to the breast; to apply by 
ments to a discased part of the y. * 
ply to her some remedies.’ Shak, —2 
use or employ for a particular purpose * 
in a particular case; as, fo dam & Sum of 
money to the payment of a debt. ‘Craft 
against vice I must @ apply. Shak.—8. To 
put, refer, or use aa 8 le or relative to 
some person or thing; as, to apply the tes- 


to the case, 
Great Agamemnon, Nestor shall a 
Thy latest ig Saad, 
wat ranted the verses which I formerly a, —— to 
4. To engage and employ with —— 
to occu 7: Om as, “Apply thine heart inatruc- 
tion.’ 

Every man * conscious to himself that he thinks, 
and teh watch We ale a ed al wh 
thinking, is, the ideas that are Locke. 
6.+ To address or direct. 

Sacred vows and mystic song 


To grisly Plato and his ones ride. Pope. 


6.+ To busy; to k at work; to ply: eu 
seded by ply —— e 
feet so fast their wa 
That round about a cloud —2 Spenser. 
7.+ To visit; as, ‘He applied each place so 
fast.’ Cha apman— To apply one's self, (a) to 
— the ¢ of one’s time and ‘atten- 
ton; to dedicate or devote one’s self (to a 
thing); as, to apply one’s self to the study 
of botany. (b)t To * an Ay lication; to 
have recourse b nest ; dress one’s 
self (to a person por He Sonnet Bap 
for hel, — 
Apply dap· pli. .. L To suit; to agree; to 
have some connec , Agreement, analogy 
or reference to; as, this argument a 
well to the case; the remarks were aa 
meant i have recone you.—2, To make request; 


Whose by 


to solicit; = — —— a view to 
soph some ; a8, to apply to government 
office; Tapplied pplied to a friend for infor- 
mation. to) {It , 

Appoggiato a ropped. 
n music, a —2* 66 the 


notes are to be performed so that they in- 
sensibly glide a — — each other 
without any perceptible 
Appoggiatura (ap-poj’ ir). It., from 
appoggiare, to An. hws, 
— — 4% small additional note of 
— embellishment, = the 
—— — to which it is attached, 
— away from the 


and 
principal note a portion of its 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


APPOINT 


(ap-point), vt. (Fr. enpeinter, to 


*87* 

er a cause, to give a salary; O.Fr. ap- 
to determine, to finish a contro- 

versy, sig LL«@ are, to bring 

to the point, to fix the points in a contro- 

versy or agreement— L, ad, to, and punc- 

tum, a point. See PorNt,] 1 t To make fast 

or firm; to establish; to secure. 

When he affotnted the foundations — yu 


2. To constitute, ordain, or fix by decree, 
order, or decision; to decree; to command. 
Unto him thee quest —— —2* * 
t essed and immediat: inted 
to him and his oe —e — tii 7. 
servants are ready to do whatever my lord 
the shall appoint. 2 Sam. xv. 15. 
% To allot, set apart, or designate; to no- 
minate, as to an office. : 
These cities were appointed for all the a4 of 


Let Pharaoh affernt officers over t e land 


Gen, x! 
4. To settle; to fix, name, ac Golecmeae t by 
authority or upom ent; as, they ap- 
a time and place for the meeting. — 
5. mt To = at by Hd of iy disposition to ar- 
. not heaven’ 
Wilton. —€'%o provide with all t 
quisite; to equip. 
You may be armed and affointed well SAat, 
7. In law, to allot or divide, in virtue of a 
clause contained in a a conveyance, confer- 
ring a power on some person, who is 
the appointor, to do so; as, where a parent 
_ e liferent of a fund with a power to 
int the fund to his children after death. 
nt in that case is the appointor, 
children are said to be ee 
— (ap-point’), v.i. 1. To ordain; 


Th Lord had pfointed ta defeat the good coun: 
sel of Ahito Ahitophel, “ * —7— 
2. In law, to exerclae a power of appoint- 


—— 
appointed or consti 2b. a. Capable of 
or consti * ee, — 
Tt 
aa co +4 : a — 
who for —— service a 
ou French arn more pay than other — 


vates.— 3. In law, the person who benefits 
by the execution of a power of appoint- 
ment. See APPOINT, 7. 

Appointee (ap-point-é), a, In Aer, same as 


(sp-pointér), m One who ap- 


5 
—— Tesignation to office; as, 


office; as, 
he erre the appointment of ‘unsuitable 


men. —2 oh office held L.A a — te 2 ap- 
em np ; aa, he holds a high a; 
the civil service..— 8. Stip’ ion; rts 
nation; the act of fixing by mutual’ *5* 
ment; "as, they made an appointment to 
meet ‘at six —— 4. Established order 
or constitution; decree; ordinance; direc- 
tion; order; comman it is — duty to 
submit to the divine i; on Hsin 
Wheat, salt, wine, and of, let it be —— 
ing to the afforutment of the priests. Ezra vi. 9. 
6. Equipment, furniture, as for a ship, an 
army, an officer, soldier, and the like; Vhat- 
ever is a for use and management; 
accoutrements: in this sense used frequently 
in the — ‘We'll set forth in best ap- 
pointment all our regiments.’ Shak, 
The cavaliers emulated their chief In ties rit — 
of their afporntments, 
6. Act of preparing; preparation. ——— 
Therefore your best affountment make with, —— 
4 
7. An allowance to a person; a salary or 
pension, as to a public officer: properly used 
ouly in the plural. 
—— — propertioned to a and 


& Tin Sas, (ah & 2 (@ a devise or ant pe 
able use. (+b) A common or con- 
veyance of a derivative natere, relating to 
or dependent on some precedent assurance 
in which a power to appoint to —— uses 
preserved to 


has been created or the party 
—— granting - aces ‘ —9. An 
honorary part to perform at a public exhib 

tion of a college. [United States.] 
Appotator sees nt‘or), m In law, one 

who has a power of a tment. 
—— (ap- epee)». n. [Fr. apporter, to 
, to carry.) A 

bringer in; one ‘that any 


the country. 

This makes only the afforters themsetves, their 
aiders, abettors, and assistants, traitors. 
Sir M. Hale. 


i apportions, 
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portion (ap-por’shon), «.¢. IO Vr. appor- 
—— ad, and fo, portion, See 
PORTION.) To divide and in just 
proportion; to distribute amo 1g two or 
more a just'part or share to each; to distri- 
bute; to allot; as, to @ ion undivided 
e among various 


employments. 
—— * yt ga attr ag toe 
e state or quality of being — ie 


ag bo on. ‘The @ it 
(he liturgy) to the end for which it was 
esigned.’ Hammond. 


(ap-pér’shon-ér), mn. One that 


ap-por’shon-ment), n. The 
act of apportioning; a dividing into just 
proportions or shares; a dividing and as- 
signing to each proprietor his portion 
Apposet ( Capper — to set 
) ot — set 
to; 0. Fr, to question ; 
tum — ad. and yun — i) ince, =o 
pose, —— c.] 1. To ° 
=| i = set Onn before. : ‘ f . 

‘ore ther. pman,—2. Toapply. ' Ap- 
posed to the parts,” Harvey. ply ae put 

questions to; to examine; to pose. 

Christ was found sitting in the temple, not to gaze 
on the of the house, ..,. but to hear and 
appose doctors, Bp. Haii, 

(ap-péz’ér), mL An examiner; 
one whose business fs to put questions 
Specifically —2. An officer In the court of 
exchequer, commonly called the poser, 

‘te (ap'po-it), a, UL 7— = 


or put to, from d pono, to 
put or place. } Su le ; oa a propriate ; 
hyd applicable; well adapted followed dd 


to; as, this argument is y apposite to th 
case. ‘Ready and — —— — 


li), ade, I 
Appoately ayy-st i) ade In an app 


teness (a -rit-nes), n. The state 
or —— of being apposite; fitness; pro- 
: 8u — 

Apporition (ap adding to; ad tiom a —— * — 
o asetting to. ‘The 
ition of new matter.’ Arbuthnot. 
ngram. the relation in which one or more 
Lt pent etree —— * gen 


to a noun or pronoun, which th 

characterize without being preiicated of of it 
and with which they agree In the 
following examples the nouns and phrases 
— ——*2 na ay on to —— 


the on orator, lived in @ —* Ye rst poe eters 


he, the commander of the tenth 
regiment now led his troops towards the 
the desire to attain eminence is one of 
the leading motives to activity; the opinion, 
pee a severe winter is ly followed by 
good summer, is a vulgar error.—3. In 
— that part of the function of nutri- 
ion by which the components of the blood 
are transformed on the free surface of an 
organ into a solid unorganized substance, 
which is the mode of growth of the tissues 
that are not — ——— a), 
Appositional (ap- on. a. Pertain- 
ing to — especially grammatical 


apposition 

Appositive ( ap-por'it-Lv ), & 3 1. Apposite ; 

then.“ Appontion ts tae words § —— 

te wi 

diately before." Knatchbull. * 
—— * Valuation by 


appraisemen 
— (ap-prix’), 1.0 pret. & pp 


Pp. a@p- 
— ppr. appraising. (0. Fr. appreiser; 
re, to seta mies on—ad, to, and 


53* a price, See PRAISE, PRICE, AP- 
PRECIATE.] 1. To value; to set a price mes 


to estimate the value of. (It is gene — 

used for the act of bee ey Kher by men appoin 

= the purpose, under direction of me 
y 


ent of parties; —A 
and estate of a d person, or 
taken under a distress for rent. See 
note under APPRAISER.)—2. To 

merally. 
” Thee shckes babe, 
Whom Enoch took, and 


ali his limbs, 
Appraised bis weight, and fondled od father tke 
Tennyson, 


3. To praise. * 0, Th , 
Appraisemen ap-priz’ment), n. e ac 
of setting a <abhe undint some authority or 


appointment; also, the rate at which a thing 
— a 

when ve been taken 
under a distress for rent, it is neceasary, in 
order to enable the landlord to sell them, 





APPREHEND 





that they — be previously a 

valued by tw , who —— sworn to 
to the 
under 


Appraiser (sp-priz’ér)n. One who ai 
specifically, a —_ licensed —— 
— and fix the value of * arel 
es 


re now —ñ— nlformty 


are now 
Pager apprizer, 
¢ latter were forme = by — 
Hall, 
one used in the 
United States, where the former words are 
often pronounced like the latter. 
Apprecation nett mg gsi ate mn [L. ap 
precor, @ ua, to to—ad, and pre- 
cor, to a Prayer. ‘Fervent appreee- 


ré-ka-to-ri), a. Contain- 

— — he 
as dec 

ble — a, (See Ar 

PRECIATE.] e of being appreciated 

or estimated ; sufficiently great to be cap. 

are of estimation. 


wt sal a 
pony v 9 Beappreciated , ade, Toa 


perceptib h frre perrneg 
— — Capable 
ap ; 


a proper value on persons or 
Such was the man whom H 
Appreciant alway, chose for 


Appreciate — v.t. * « Pp 
to set * a ane _ 
pricier, 0 - a a ue oppretn, ppc 


—— 1 * —— to set a © pri 
on; to Mes, as, we seldom sufficiently 
appreciate the advantages we —— 


ina proper tener of — ony 


2 To estimate duly; to place a sufficiently 
high eatimate on; as, - thinks he is not 
— (Colloq. ]-—3. To raise the value 
Lest a wen oe should appreciate 


the ber ry 

Appreciate (ab pet abt at), vi. To rise in 

ne; to become of more value; as, the coin 

of the country a tes; public securi- 

ties — — when the debt was — 
ap-preé’shi-&”shon ), ». 


: th —— 
FE F nol oe - a price 


or value on. ne act of setting a due value 
on. (ce) A he Ae increase of worth 
or value, 

———— 


a 
tion; as, an @ 


; manif if — a 


tive au — 


— —— ap-pré’shi-a-to-ri), a. Appre- 
Appredicate te cy —E for L 
a) . n, or 
to, and * icate. F 364 
the predicate; copula ina aun. 
By Aristotle the te includes the ¢ an! 
= x hint by the latter has su 
Greck logicians been styled the @, reate. 
Ser if, Hamilton. 
rehend (a hend’), vt. IL appre- 
— prchende, ie take or pase 


pre, Daoekuend needa (ook uote to ome 
1, To take or seize; to take hold of. 
There is nothing but hath a double Pande, os ot 


we have two to 
_— Tayler. 

Te this literal * — isapolied ew 

ith a personal o| al ' 
py or arresting persons or kon yew 
cess, or with a view to trial; as, * 
ped hs os & "To take ot iy hold ol by 
e eee 
stand; to recognize; to 

Pull to tha eimest mauquve of what bis 
Human desires can seck or apprehend. Miller. 

He seems to hear a heavenly érisnd, 

And thre’ Gite ves te 

A labour working to an end. Tennyree 
3.+ To take c 


izance of voluntarily; to 
notice. (Rare. 
The Dake of Ormond knew well that the 
fellow threatened it, and was like en a 
but that he thought t below him to a; 
T or fear of: said of 
4. To entertain suspicion ties 


a future evil; as, we @ 
from a feeble or wick 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mive; 


tiibe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; i, Se. abune; F. Se. fey. 


APPREHEND 





Apprehend, Comprehend, See following 
extract. 

We apprehend many treths which we do not vm. 
Trinity—we eld upsn b bad Arahat, we 
i} we 
bang pen our souls live by it; bet we do not take 
bs of 22 be though not 

mut a, 
oy af ey by he —— creatures; has 
them to know him, though not te know bm all, 
though not to cemnpreAeid him. 


Trenek, 
Sx. To catch, seize, arrest, detain, capture, 
conceive, understand, believe, fear, . 
(ap-pré-hend’), vi 1. To seize 
the et a —— a os to 
conceive; to think; to sup) 3 ine. 
*You a Acnd rowdy,” 32 
2 To think; to believe or be of opinion, but 
without positive certainty: used as a modest 
way of introducing an opinion ; as, all this 
ja true, but we @ Aend it is not to the 
—3. To be apprehensive; to be in 
ofa future evil, ‘It is worse to appre- 
hend than to suffer.’ Rowe 


Apprehender (ap-pré-hend’ér), n. One who 
rehends. 


app 

ble (ap-pré-hen’si-b}), a, Cap- 
of being apprehended or conceived. 

sgorehension (ap-pré-hen’shon), n. 1. Lit 
act of seizing or taking hold of; as, the 
hand is the organ of apprehension —2. The 
act of arresting or seizing by legal process; 
the — —— escn 
mere contemp) mn of th without 
afirming,denying, or passing any judgment; 
the mind in contemplating 


to 4; 


of it, as of the Trinity: 
called by logicians simple a; 

4 Opinion; conception; sentiments; belief; 
a8, in our apprehension the facts prove the 


To be false, and to be thought fale, is all one in 
respect of men who act, mot according to truth, but 
appresenrion, South. 


like a god." Shak, —6. t or fear at 
the prospect of future evil, accompanied 


with uneasiness of mind. 
The sense of death is most in a, stom, Shak, 
Claudias was in no small appre: for his own 
Addison, 
—Incomplexr apprehension regards one ob- 


ject or several, without any relation being 

ved between them, as a man, a horse, 

cards; con apprehension is of several 

such a relation, as of a man on 

horseback, a pack of — ag pe ee 
A pro; 


[ine ————— 
v 
sion, in j —— implies a know 
relations of its 
extract from Abp. Trench under 


the verb. 
(ap-pré-hen‘siv), a, Lt 
catch or seize; desirous to lay hold of. 


I shal be very appretensive of any occasions 
wherein I may do any offices, Lord Strafford. 


2t Quick to learn or understand; quick of 

apprehension. 
A good sherris sack ... ascends me into the 
makes B appreheneies, quick, Seupetiee, 


Malet cian fiery, deiectable shapes. 
& Conscious; cognizant. (Rare.] 

A man that has spent his years in vanity 
and folly, and is, by the grace of God approhenrine 
of ‘er, Taylor. 
‘ —— anticipating, or in expectation 
— bs core 


5. Inclined to believe or fear; suspicious; as, 
I am apprehensive he does not understand 


me. 

He the king) became his mo- 

tives were misconstrued, even by his friends, 
Hatiam 


6 Perceptive; feeling; sensitive. 
deadly stir 
my approhenniee tecderust parte, aimee 
7. In relating to the mental power 
or faculty of apprehension. 
Tt yields as a corollary that jadgment, that com- 
farkon, that the cognition is implied in 
every apprehensive act. Sir M. Hamtiion, 
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new; fond of novelty; new-fangled ; capri- 
cious, 


Younger spirits, whose a, Aenrive senses 
All but sew ra disdain. oii Shad, 


Apprehensively {ap-pré-hen’ siv-li), ade. 
n an apprehensive manner. 


rehensiveness (ap-pré-hen'siv-nes), n. 
quality of being apprehensive; readi- 
neaa to understand; fi Iness, 
—— {ap-pren‘tis), mn. (O.Fr, @ - 
> Pr. apprenti, a learner, one en to 
learn a trade, from L.L. apprendivus, en- 
gaged in learning, from L. apprehendo, 4 
prendo, to seize, and metaphorically, 
seize the meaning, to understand, learn— 
ad, to,and prehendo, to catch; Fr.a: re, 
to learn.) L One who is bound by indenture 
to serve some particular individual, or com- 
pany of individuals, for a specified time, in 
order to learn some art, trade, profession, 
manufacture, or the like, in which his mas- 
ter or masters become bound to instruct 
him. Hence—2 A learner in any subject or 
in any thing; one not well versed in a eub- 
ject. —3. In old law, a barrister under sixteen 
years’ standing, after which he might be 
called to the rank of serjeant. 
tice (ap-pren'tis), ©.¢. a. * eR 
a ; ppr. apprenticing. To bind to 
or put under the care of a master, for the 
purpose of instruction in the knowledge of 
an art, trade, profession, or the like. 
Apprentice-fee (ap-pren‘tis-fé), n. A sum 
given to the master of an apprentice as a 
premium for the instruction of the latter. 
nticehood + (ap-pren'tis-hyd), nde 
prenticeship. “A long apprenticehood.’ 5 
Apprenticeship (ap-pren’tis-ship), nm. The 
service, state, or contlition of an apprentice; 
aatate in which a person is ng instrue- 
tion under a master; also, term during 
which one is an apprentice. 


Apprentisaget (ap-pren’tis-Aj), n. Appren- 
ceship. 
Appressed, 


(ap-preet’), a. ~ (LL. 
appressum, adpressum—ad, to, and premo, 
pressum, to presa] In bot. same as Ad- 


rest? (ap- ) nn. IL ad, to, and 

prevato, in —** whence the verbs im- 

## and press, to compel to enter the pub- 

ic service, a8 seamen.] Preparation, espe- 
cially for war, by enlisting soldiers. 


Vespasian la Se — — 
to go against the Scots and Picts. ‘elinshed. 


Appretiation (a ‘shi-a"shon), n In 
— the rat of petaded goods. , 
ap-pi ot pre Pp. apprised; 
ppr. apprising. [O.E. apprise, notice, infor- 
mation, from Norm. apprise, learning, 
formation, formed from appris, — pp. 
of apprendre, to inform, to advise, also t 
learn, L. @ ndo, a hendo. See Ap- 
—— o give notice, verbal or writ- 
ten; to inform: followed by of before that 
of which notice is given; as, we will appri: 
the general of an intended attack; he ap- 
prised the commander of what he had done. 
He had been repeatedly that some of his 


5 
friends in England meditated a deed of blood. 
Macaulay, 


+ Apprizet (ap-priz’)), n. Informa- 
on, 
Apprise (ap-priz’), v.t. To value. See Ap- 
PRIZE. 


Apprize (ap-priz’), v.t. To give notice. See 
PPRISE. 


Apprize (ap- .t. & pp. — ; 
ppr. apprist . To set a value on, in pur- 
suance of authority; to value; to appraise, 


See APPRAISK.—To apprize a heritage, in 
Scots law, to Invest a creditor with the 
heritable estate of his debtor. 
oo n. Appraise- 
ment (which see). 
(ap-priz’ér), m An appraiser 
which see). 
Approach (ap-proch’),v.i. (Fr.approcher, Pr, 
a r, a vr, Ot. approcciare, 
re, approach, to come 
nearer—ad, to, and prope, near, propius, 
nearer. For a change similar to that of pi 
into ch see ABRIDGE.) 1. To come or go 
near in place or time; to draw near; to ad- 
vance nearer, 
Absolute command of countenance and un- 
broken case and sustained dignity, the sem! of 


for hat cA 
orem ass tas canmibumas of Righty, lelesd and 
courteous manners. Brougham, 
2. To draw near, in a figurative sense; to 
approximate; as, he approaches to the char- 
acter of the ableat statesman. 





APPROBATION 





to advance; as, he approached his hand to 


* cup. = 
ven 4s a resolved ffroaches his camp 
teened ch 


gene: 
++» aS nearly as he can to the ¥- 
Six 1". Sew, 


2. To come, or draw near to, either literally 
or figuratively; as, to approach the gate : 
who will venture to approach the great man ? 
Now these points are wont to be afproached with 
awe, Srougkam, 


%& To come near to, so as to be compared 
with. 


He was an admirable poet, and thought even to 


have approached Homer, Sir 1. Temple. 
{ap-préch’), n 1. The act of 
wing near; a coming or advancing near; 
as, he was apprised of the enemy's @ che, 
2. Access; opportunity, or liberty ol drawing 
near. ‘The approach to kings.’ Bacon — 
5. A passage or avenue by which buildin 
are speresched. 6» n fort. the works 
thrown up by the beslegers to protect them 
in their advances towards a fortress. — 
omy the enoged Senn tne tthe be 
on by the t those o' 
siegers.—-Curve of equal a ch, in math 
a curve down which a y descending by 
the force of gravity makes — = 
to the horizon in equal portions of time.— 
Method of approaches, in alg. a method of 
resolving certain problems by assigning 
limits and making gradual approximations 
to the correct answer.-—To graft by ap- 


ch, in hert. to inarch (which see). 

Approachabie (ap- h’a-bl), a. Capable 

ot being approached; accessible. 
(ap-préch‘a-bl-nes), 1. 

# state of being approachable. 
Approacher (ap-p ‘ér),n. One who ap- 

proaches or draws near. 

(ap-proéch'ing), a. In Aort. 
¢ act of ingrafting a sprig or shoot of one 


tree into another, without cut it from 
the nt stock. Called also Jnarching 
and ing by Approac 


h. 
ap-préch’‘les), a. That can- 
not be approac ig » 

t of Fn saphena OE 
ac approac ; approach. ‘Ice w 
not concrete, but in the « ment of 
SSG EE aT lyerere 

ap’pré-bat), a. 1.¢ Approved. 
Appr —— In im law, accepted. 
See under the verb. 


Approbate ré-bat), vf pret. & 
approbated; Gee. apprefating iL apprebe, 
approbatum, to a, @ same word! 


aS , t that the latter has come 
to = are thro: gh the French, while this word 
has been taken direct from the Latin.] To 


express approbation of; to manifest a liking 
for or d of satisfaction in; to express 
approbation of officially, as of one’s fitness 
for a public trust; to approve. 
The cause of this bate every man did allow and 
approrate. Hail, 
Mr. Hotchinson apgrotated the choice, J, Etiot, 
—A te and reprobate, in Scots law, 
a phrase employed when a person takes 
advantage of one part of a deed but rejects 
the rest; for example, where a —— 
tion on death-bed revokes a previous lie 
powell conveyance to the prejudice of the 
cir-nt-law, but still gives the estate t 
the heir. The heir who abides by the deed 
in so far as it revokes the lie; — deed 
to his prejudice, while he challenges it on 
the head of death-bed, in so far as it defeata 
his interest in the estate, is said to appro- 
and reprobate the deed But this, as 
a rale, is contrary to law. In America this 
word is used pretty frequently in the tech- 
nical sense of to license; as, to approbate a 
raon to — to approbate a man to 
Approbation (ap-pro-hi‘shon), n. [1. 
ap-pré-ba’shon), n. ap- 
io. See APPROBATE.] 1. The act of 
approving; that state or disposition of the 
mind in which we assent to the propriety 
of a thing with some degree of pleasure or 
satisfaction; approval. ‘The silent appro- 
bation of one’s own breast.’ Melmoth. 
wer Sod dat taww how mone ove BS heath shalt 
in a; ww! rever- 
— shall incite us —— —— 
2, The commendation of a book Heensed or 
permitted to be published by authority, aa 
was —— the case in d_—3. 4 Con- 
elusive evidence; proof. .—4. Proba- 
tion; trial; novitia 
This day my sister should the cloister enter, 
And there receive her apprehation. Shak, 


Syn. Approval, liking, sanction, consent, 


&t Ready to catch or take up with what is | Approach (ap-préch’), v.¢ 1. To bring near; | concurrence. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then: th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 








APPROBATIVE 


Approbative (a ‘pro-bit-v), a Approving; 
fa nik. — ro-bat-&r), n. One who a) 
‘Ju — and approbators.’ Evelyn, 4 


bi-to-ri), a. Contain- 
tory (ap’pro- bs come n 


proves. 
{ Rare. 


Appro 
ing or expressing approbation. *‘ 
confirmatory and app —Se Hackluyt. 

vity +t (ap-pré-kliv’-ti), n  Pro- 


clivity. 
Apprompt t rom v.t. To prompt. 
0 — * 22 Bacon, 
Approof t (ap-prof’), n. — 
With hisprent pre presence, — —S —* Beaumont, 


—— Oe (app: areptr 20, 5 vt (Lh ou to — 


fos —* fpr 3" 
: * ita ei 
ii) 


propinguo, to bring near, —— propinquus, 


near.) To draw near. 
ping-kwi"shon), 
nn. A dra nigh. ere are many w: 


of our a to God.’ Bp, Halt, 
Appropinaus | ap-pro-pingk’), v.t. To ap- 


tn ted Clea etibin eny heee eee 
With mortal crisis doth portend 
My days to apprepingne anend. Hudibras. 


Ap t (ap-prd‘ v.4 To appro- 
8 pro'pér), 


Appro (ap- -pri‘pri-a-bl), a. Capable 
f to ppropriated, set 
tered, or or aad pF te gh A a par 


Approk I a a mead — -a-ment), %. 


— or pec eentlariy one's OWN; 
a peculiar quality or qualificati jon. " 
if neglect 
Your own a — but praising that 
In others w' you excel y 
You shall be much beloved here, Ford. 


Appropriate — — vt. pret. & pp. 
appropriated; ppr. appropriating. [ 


L. 
proprw, appropriat to ae oes own 
—ad, to, 

PROPER, 


* 

, ones own, r. 
PRIETY.] 1. To ‘claim or tak 
to one's self in exclusion of others; * 


elaim or use as by an exclusive right; as, 
let no man @ te the use of a common 


benefit, ‘To themselves ee, ing the 
Spirit of — Milton.—2, To set apart 7” 
— a cular purpose or use in 
exclusion of B pine, Purposes or uses; as, 
aspot of ground is appropriated for agarden. 
—* of that — sos had been affre- 
by Parliament to the Duke of York, 
Macaulay. 
3. In eccles. law, to annex, as a benefice, 
noe a spiritual corporation, for its perpetual 


Appropriate (ap-prv’pri-At), a. Set apart 
for a particular raon ; hence, be- 
longing peculiar: nese ~vh pet fit; 
proper; as, ey: ty, ee wo! 8 an appro- 
priate duty to the Crea 4 
Tt ** be thought to — rather a matter of 

nity than any matter of diffidence appropriate to 
own pmol Bacon, 


je ee ee ee ee — 
to express our ideas. 


Appropriate (ap-pro'pri-at), a. Peculiar 
tie; proper func } property. 

The Bible's . 
the eyes * ———— simple, sr 7m 
(ap-pro’pri-at-li), ade. In 

an a riate or proper manner. 
Ap teness(ap-pripri-At-nes), n. The 
ial of being app ate or peculiarly 


priation (ap-pré‘pri-A”shon),n. 1.The 

Avy of appropriating, setting apart, - OF Savin 
ing to pyre cular use or person in excl 
of all o a — J— toa —— 
purpose, as of a plece of ground for a park, 
of a right to oute self, of words to ideas, or 
of money to carry out some —— 

Fisheries in the sea are in most cases of nature 
——— unlinsited ait — the asec — 

+. ¥en at * very considerable price necessary 
to defray the cost of a, appropriation.  F. S. Mill. 
2 Anything appropriated or set apart fora 
rely purpose, as money. —3. + Acquisition; 


He does nothing but talk of his horse, and he makes 
Sie tan nome 


4. Iu la the 
— (b) The — — 


Approvingly (ap-priv‘ing-Ii), 
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tive —— a. Appro- 





Appropriator (ay Gpeveiaterk nm 1. One 


who appropria’ 

Pitt knew well that he (Rawdon) was the a, 
priater of the money wich ought to have fallen this 
younger brother, Thackeray. 


— ri pri n. Alay | 
ipprovable (ap ere ce. 
= of ; 


—— roved; meriting approbati 
Go-petv a bined, m4 ” The 
Avery of being ap — 
fa al), 7m. The act of appror- 
commendation; sanction; 
‘Acensor, . . . without whose 
— 2 sentences are to be exe- 
4 


— — n. Approbation. 
APPROY 
‘Dee approving. Teanyeon 


v.t, pret. & pp. approved; 
has the pp. ap- 
(rr he oy inires miracle was @, 
fing.” approuver, approver, ap- 
— from L. a ae approve, to find 
good—_ad, to, an See APPRO- 
BATE.] 1. ‘Toe pleased with to admit the 
so ee of; to think or Judge 
wel vourably of; to express —— 
tion of; as, on trial the goods were a 
toa the measures of 
id Yet their Stari approve their sayings.” 


—— 
—— evil which God 
— and he afproretA mu miore than te doth doth 


aii cab he ecealee ess to prove; to 
confirm. 


Would'st thou approve constancy? 4, a 
First thy obedience * 


What damned error but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and apgreve it with atext. SAaé. 
3. To put to the test; to prove by trial; to 
try, ‘Of approved valour.” % 





Nay, task me to my word; a, me, Lord. 
7 y pprow — 


Hence—-4. To convict upon trial or by proof, 
‘He that is approved in this offence,” Shak. 
5. To make or show to be worthy of appro- 
bation; to commend to the favourable 
notice of. 
Su to show th: approved unto God, 
id = a Tim. ii. 15. 

6 In law, to angment the value or fits 
of to the utmost, as of waste land by inclos- 
ings and outs it; to top rove. Black- 
fally:; to ratify; 
as, tg ‘esata of of fe court-martial was 


which no —— “objection can be made. 


re Fl to 
gett v’), v.. 6‘To be pleased ; 


to think or 
judge well or fa or —— 
I showed perce paseo cial cree 
sent from dyer; which you were pleased to 
prow of and be my customer for. 


vement —— n Lt The 


act of a approbation; liking.’ ‘I 
did —— your approvement.' 
— —2. In ay —— of 
gui y a prisoner a charged 
with a crime, and accusation of his accom- 
plices. The term is no longer in use; it cor- 
——— to what is now known as turn’ 
oy ok. queen's) evidence. (b) Improvemen 

f common lands by inclosing and convert- 
a them to the uses of husbandry, 
(ap-prév’ér), nL. One “who ap- 
ves; formerly, one who made proof or 
al.-~2. In law, one who confesses a crime 
and accuses another. See APPROVEMENT, 
2. (a).—8.+ One who had the letting of the 
king's domains in small manors; a bailiff or 
steward of a manor. 


adv. In an | 

approving manner. 
ximantt (ap-prok’si-mant), a. Ap- 
proaching in character, ‘A —— and 
conformant to the oon pure 
primitive church.’ Sir £. 

oe Gp peek mit), a. “TLL. ap- | 
proximatus, pp . See verb.) | Same 
1. Near; approaching, 


y approach- 
ing some state or condition; as, a state-. 
ment closely approximate to a falschood.— 
2 Nearly —— correctness; nearly | 
true or accurate; not carried —— 
accuracy; — — result; an 

valne.—8. In zool. a plied to te 
so arranged in the jaw that ere iano dia | 


APRICOT 





a leaf that stands close to the stem.—ap 
proximate quantities, in math. quantities 
—— but not absolutely equal. 
te (ap-prok’si-miit), v.¢. pret & 
dl; approximating. 


carry or advance near; to cause to approach, 
imate the —— 

to the level of nature.’ 

Approximate —S v.i, Tocome 


near; to 


H. Newman. 


Approximately (ap-prok’ei-mat-li), ad. In 
an —— manner; by approximation. 
Approximation ( ap-prok’si-ma”shon ), a. 
act of approximating; a drawing. 

moving, or advancing near; approach. 
enn Sergent capacity and the most mobbe dispei- 
tions are but an affrarreetion to the proper stax 

dard and true symmetry of human nature. 


2. In math, and physics, Gs). conthnn oe. 
— — the process by which 
quant and nearer to the actoal 


valne 0 o uantity, without bei 
haps ever Lo arrive at it. —526 
obtained; a result which is not Higoreusly 


exact, but fs so near the truth as to be 
ficient for a ven purpose. 
Appro: ve (ap-prok’st-mat-iv), a. Ap- 
— coming near, as to some stale 
or result. 

— ———— —— 

a old, a rT. pow, 

afoot.] 1 A support or prop. 

If a vine be to climb trees that are of any great 
height, chore wonld be atays and ayputis set tok, 


2. In the _— , areciprocal ection belvers 

the mouth of the horse and the hand of the 

rider, the wt and rein forming the line of 

—— cae He 3 — —— with a sensi- 
mouth may o have a good 

and the same be said of the rider hi 

hand be good.— Point d'appret (milit.),a 

of the field of operations snited to 

port or shelter to troops, as a aan ., 


Appaiae Capes or ap-pule), =. [L. appet 
‘a oF a n, 
eus—ad, GPa pellets ant drive.] L. The act 
of striking against. ‘Inall consonants there 
sutron’ tho apereach of any planet ta.cur 
lanet to a con- 
rsa with the aan or ws ——&. Arrival; 
4g ‘The appulse of the ark.’ Bryant. 


[ 
ul’sh The act of 
falar grees) > 


ve (ap-pula'ly), a. wee tee a * 


impinging ; as, the appulsi 
the plane 

Appulstvely (ap-puls‘iv-li), adv. By appul- 
—— op Op nis ——4 [ Fr. ap- 


PPERTAIN.] That which 
—— or belongs to something else; 


something belo to another thing os 
peiastyal; an adjunct; an appentage. spern 
Salen buildings, rights, and improvements 


inci property; as, a 
* of pasture in a oot attached to an 
te; — — — ry , attached to 
mansion, an e like. ‘ Appurtenanes 

of majesty.” Barrow, 


Appartenens (a piven a ant), a. Anper 
ning or bel: De: t incident 
— of way soputivkant to " Black 


—— common to a tribe) is allotted is a 
yo hen, —e— — 


— 


—Common appurtenant, in law, a common 
which is annexed to land, and ean be claimed 
only by ofrecer or immemorial mange, 


Aprlcatet (1 ition of a special grant. 


t), ef [L. apricor, i 
lying open, oxpeunt 0 
Boyle. 


‘pri-kok), mn. The original Ene- 
form of Apricot. 
Feed him with africcéts and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries 


“ape — ——— from Ar. — 


from chief to chief 
— sale oll panoeaatone 





one of several debts of a sum of money teune oF vacancy between them, as the teeth | alburqiq, which seems to be from L. Gr. 
paid by debtor on a general account. of the human species. —4, In bot. applied to praitkok. prekokkion, from L. pravces, 
Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tbe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; tt, Se. abune; F, Sc. fey. 


APRIL 


“us, early ripe, proecogua belng used | cutti 


by Martial for apricota in opposition to per- | 


or peaches—pre, before, and coguo, to 
cook, to make ready, to ripen.] A roundish, 
pubescent fruit of a delicious flavour, the 
produce of a tree of the plum-kind, Prunus 
Armeniaca, nat. order Rosacew. Its specific 
name is due to the belief that it is a native 
of Armenia; but this opinion has been con- 
troverted by M. Regnier, a French naturalis 
who asserts that it has not been found wil 
either im that district orin any of the neigh- 
bouring provinces, and states his belief that 
it is a native of Africa, where it flourishes 
in such abundance on the oases that the 
fruit is dried and carried to Egypt as an 
article of commerce. lIt was int ced into 

fand in 1524 by the gardener of Henry 
VIII. The tree rises to the height of from 
15 to 20, and even 90 feet, and its flowers 
appear before its leaves. In its wild state 
the fruit is agreeably subacid. In gardens 
the apricot-tree Is chiefly raised against 


walls, and propagated by budding upon | 


plum-tree stocka, 

April (4’pril), a. (L. aprilis, contr, from 
aperdis, the month in which the earth opens 
for the growth of plants, from a@perio, to 

. See APERTENT.] The fourth month 
ot the year. With poets April is the type 
of inconsistency, from the variableness of 


its weather. . 
April-fool (@’pril-f41), n. One who is sport- 
ively im upon by others on the Ist of 
April, as by being sent on some absurd 
ry — (4 pri-i’ri). § [L., fi 1 
s ., from someth’ 
— go —2 The op te o 
@ posteriori, a mode of reasoning by which 
we _—_ from the cause to the effect. 
To demonstrate anything a priori, means 
to do it on grounds or reasons preceding 
actual knowledge or independent of it. 
Mathematical proofs, for example, are of 
the a priori kind. On the 3315333 judg- 
ments or proofs founded on knowledge pre- 
viously. acquired, such as the conclusions of 
natural history and of all experimental 
science, are termed a posterior Plato is 
the type of a priori reasoners, Bacon and 
Locke of @ posteriori. Reasoning @ priori 
is called the synthetic method; reasoning a 
teriori the analytle. A priori knowledge, 
m the philosophy of Kant, means not know- 
ledge independent of this or that experience, 
but knowledge independent of all exper!- 
enee, such as the knowledge of the fact that 
has three, and no more than three, 
dimensions. The marks of @ priori know- 
lodge are, firat, that it ia necessarily true, 
second, that it ls true of the whole sub- 
t 


jee 
Apron (a’prun), n [0.E. apperon, apern, 
napron, naprune, nappern, &., Fr. nap- 
rn. from nappe, atable-cloth, &c. (whence 
napkin), nappe being another form of 
— E. map. — has therefore lost 
an initial n, probably from ite being con- 
founded with the » of an the indefinite 
article; comp. adder, nadder; eft, newt, the 
last word ha received then.) 1. A plece 
of cloth or leather worn when at work on 
the fore-part of the body to keep the clothes 
clean or defend them from injury. The 
aprons of silk or other fine material now 
worn by ladies as a fashionable piece of 
dress or an ornament are really relics of the 
time when ladies of rank personally super- 
intended the housekeeping, spending much 
of their time in the kitchen and larder.— 
2 Part of the dress of an English bishop, 
probably the remains of the cassock cut off 
to the knee.—3. A piece of leather or other 
material spread before a person riding ina 
aig or other vehicle, to defend him from 
nm, mud, dust, and the like —4. The fat 
skin oo i the belly of a goose. [Provin- 
¢lal ]—5. The abdo- 
men of the short- 
tailed decapod crus- 
taceans, as the crab. 
—fi A flat plece of 
lead that covers the 


r in a ship just 
above the foremost 
end of the keel. — 

Called alsoStomach- +, Apron. 2, lower apron. 


= —& A plat- 

orm or flooring of plank at the entrance of 
adock; the sill. —. The sill or lower part 
of a window.—10. The piece that holds the 
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tool of a planer,—11, A strip of lead | 


which leads the drip of a wall into a gutter. © 


Apron (@’prun), v.¢. To put an apron on; to 
furnish with an apron. 
and a parson gowned.’ P 

ron-lining (#’prun-lin- 


‘A cobbler aproned | 


ope. | 
), a. In joinery, 


@ piece of wrought boarding which covers 


the rough apron-plece of a staircase. 
Apron-man (i‘prun-man), ». A man who 
wears an apron; a labouring man; a me- 
chanic. 
You have made good work, 
You and your @fren-seen, Shas, 


Apron-piece {a’pran-pés), n In joinery, a 
ece of timber fixed into a wall and pro- 
ecting horizontally to support the carriage 


— and joistings in the half spaces or 
ndings of a staircase. Called also Pitch- 


ing-piece, 

(A’prun-string), n. The string 
by which an apron is attached to the per- 
son,—- Jo be always at a woman's apron- 
atring, to follow a woman subserviently; to 
keep dangling about a woman in a fond or 
childish manner. 

Apropos (ap-ro-po), ade. and a. [Fr.—a, to, 
acoording to, and propos, purpose, from L 
propositusa, a thing proposed or purposed— 
pro, before, and pono, positum, to place.] 
1. Opportunely or opportune; seasonably; 
seasonable; to the purpose: as, his reply 
Was apropos; an apropos remark.—2. By the 
way; that reminds me; speaking of that: a 
word used to introduce an incidental obser- 
vation, suited to the occasion, though not 
strictly belonging to the narration: often 
followed by of; as, apropos of that I may 
mention, c 

Mr. Brown is now busy u his work. A proper 
I heard very lately that my friend was the author of 
that fine litte pamphlet that has so trretrieval 


spoiled the credit and sale of that vain simple boo 
of Weston’'s, Mardurton, 


Apse (aps), m [An anglicized form of apwis, 





Apse, Church of Sta Maria-in-Trastevere, Rome, 


but now more commonly used than the latter 
in the architectural sense. See Apsts.) In 
arch. (a) a portion of _— building forming 
a termination or projection semicircular or 
polygonal in plan, and having a dome or 
vaulted roof; especially, the vaulted semi- 
circular or polygonal recess at the east end 
of the choir or chancel of a church, in which 
the altar is placed. Apses are found at- 
tached to churches in various other poai- 
tions than at the cast end, as projecting 
from the eastern walls of the transept, or 
north and south from the transept gables, 
sometimes at the west end. (6) An arched 
roof, as of a room or of an oven. 
Apsidal (ap’sid-al), a 1. In astron. per- 
taining to the spate, See Apsis.—2 In 


_ + a, termination of the 
chancel; an apsidai cha 
eis (ap’sia), n, pl Aj 
psis,a tying, fastening, the hoop ofa wheel, 
a wheel, a bow, arch, vault, from Aaptd, to 
connect.) 1. In astron. one of the two points 
of the orbit of a heavenly body situated at 
the two extremities of the major axis of the 
ellipse formed by the orbit, one of the 
ange being that at which the body ia at 
ts greatest and the other that at which it is 
at its least distance from its primary. The 
_— at the greatest distance ia called the 
igher _— anid that at the least the lower 
apsis. In regard to the earth and the 
other planets, these two points correspond 
to the aphelion and perihelion; and in 
regard to the moou they correspond to the 


arch, of or parte ning to, or resembling an | 
© apeidal 





| Aptatet (apt’At), ci. 


i 





L 
des (ap’sid-éz) (Gr, | 
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apogee and perigee. The line of the ap- 
sides has a slow forward angular mution in 
the plane of the planet's orbit, being retro- 
* in Venus. This in the earth's 
orbit uces the anomalistic year.--2 In 
arch, same as Apee.—S. A reliquary or case 
in which the relics of saints were kept — 
Apesis gradata, the bishop's throne in cathe- 
dral churches, so called from being raised 
by steps ‘ay ag stalls of = — clergy. 
Apt (apt), a. [L. aptue, fitted, fit, pp. of a 
verb (not used), of which apte, to fit, is a 
frequentative; Gr. hapts, to tie, to fasten, tu 
reach; Skr. ap, to come up to, to attain. | 
L Fit; suitable. ‘A river... apt to be 
forded by a lamb." Jer. Taylor. * All the 
men of might, strong and apt for war." 2K}. 
xxiv. 16. 
They have not always ev instruments. Surke. 
2 oo pertinent; appropriate; as, he 
used very apt metaphors ‘Apt and gra- 
cious words.’ Shak.—3. Having a tendency; 
liable: used of things; as, wheat on moist 
land is ape to blast or be winter-killed. 
My vines Snd peaches ... were aff to have a 
sort of smuttiness apon their leaves and frit, 
Sie W", Teseple. 
4 Inclined; disposed customarily; ready: 
of persons; as, men are too apt to alan- 
der othera. 
at fter to give than thou wilt be to ask. Sean, & Fi. 
6. Ready; quick; expert; as, a pupil apt to 
learn; an apt wit. ‘Supple, sinew-corded, 
apt at arms.” Tennyson.—6.¢ Prepared ; 
Live a thousand years, 
} shall not find myself so age to dic. Shak, 
7.¢ Capable of easy explanation; natural. 
That Cassio loves her, I do weil believe it; 
That she loves hin, 't is aft, and of great cred. 
Na44 
Syn. Fit, meet, suitable, qualified, inclined, 
disposed, liable, — quick, prompt. 
t 


Aptt (apt), et. To fit; to suit or adapt. 
"That our 3 h be apted to necessary edi- 


i oreo er. Taylor. Cenehie of bel 
Aptablet (apt’a-bl), a. Capable o 1a 
adapted. fen 


To make fit. 

8 (ap-té’no-di"téz), n. (Gr. ap- 
ténos, Wingless, and dytéz,a diver.) The peu- 
guing, a us of wel-footed diving-birds, 
peculiar the Antarctic shores, by some 
naturalists included in the Alcidw or auk 
family, by others referred to a distinct fa- 
mily called —— — or Spheniscidm. 
The great penguin ( oa is the re- 
presentative of the qua, —* oe ee 

nodytids (ap-té’no-dit'i-dé), n. 
amily of natatorial birds, including the 
genus Aptenodytes. See APTENODYTES, 
PENGUIN. 

Aptera (ap’tér-a), n. pl. Bae apteros, with- 
out wings—a, priv., and pferon, a wing.] 
The seventh order of insects in Linnseus’ sys- 
tem —— many genera, To it 
belong spiders, fleas, earwigs, &c.; also lob- 
sters, crabs, prawns, and shrimps. But later 
zoologists have distributed theese animals 
very differently, and restricted this term to 
the orders of insects called Suctoria, Epi- 

Thysanura, which have no wings. 

Apteral (ep tér-al), a. (See above.] 1. Desti- 

wings. --2 In arch. applied to a 
building which has no series of columna 
along its flanks or sides, but is either pro- 

* or amphiprostyle: opposed to perip- 


Apteran (ap’t4r-an),n. One of the Aptera; 
a Wingless insect. 

(ap’tér-us), a. 1. In zool, destitute 
of wings: applied to insects of the order 
Aptera.—2. In bot. destitute of membranous 
expansions, as a stem or petiole: opposed 
to alate or alated., 

Apreryelan (ap-tér-ij'1-dé), n, pl, One of the 
two families of birds (Struthionidw bein 
the other) into which the Cursores are di- 
vided by some naturalista, comprising only 
the single genus Apteryx. See APTRRYX. 

Apteryx = beta n. (Gr. a, priv., and 
pleryz, aw ng.) A nearly extinct genus of 
cursorial birds constituting the family Ap- 
terygidm, distinguished from the ostriches 
by having three toes with a rudimentary 
hallux, which forms a spar, and a very long 
bill. Of all the Curaores the Apteryx de- 
parta most widely from the general ope ot 
the class of bi Its wings are trifling 
rudiments, there is no vestige of a tail, its 
plumage consista of long -like feathers, 
the nostrils are placed at the tip of the bill, 
and the — is more complete than 
in any other bird. There are three species, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 4g, go; 


j, job; 


hi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


APTITUDE 





all natives of New Zealand, found only in the 
aouthern = of the Middle Island, fre- 
quenting fern- brakes, where they feed on 





4 " 
Apteryx (A fteryx Mantel ii}. 


worms and insects. Of these the A. aus- 
tralia, called kivi-kivi, or kitei-kiwi by the 
natives, from its cry, is heat Khown. It is 
about the size of a small goose, breeds in 
deep holes, is nocturnal, and is hunted by 
torchlight for its skin, which is much prized 
as a material for chiefs’ dreesea It defends 
itself when attacked, inflicting dangerous 
wounds with its spur-armed feet. 
tude (ap'ti-tid), #. (LL. aptitudo, from 
aptus, fit, apt.] The state or quality of 
being apt; as, (2) a natural or acquired dis- 
position or tendency; as, oi] has an aptitude 
to barn; men acquire an aptitude to parti- 
cular vices. 
He that is about children should learn their nature 
and aptitudes, Locke. 
) Fitness; suitableness. ‘Aptitude . . . 
for the end to which it was aimed.’ Deca 
Piety. (c) Readiness in learning; doct- 
“He was a boy of remarkable apti- 
tude." Macaulay. 
Aptitudinalt (ap-ti-tad'in-al), a Suitable; 


Aptly —— Tn * 8 ** 

manner; as, (a) properly: justly; pertin- 

ently, ‘That part was aptly fitted.’ Shak. 

‘Irenwus very eptly remarks.” Addison, 

(6) Readily; quickly; cleverly. ‘To learn 
* Worcester. 


» «. aptly. 

Aptness (apt’nes), n. The state or quality 
of being apt; as, (a) fitness; suitableness ; 
as, ‘the aptnees of things to their end.” 
Hooker. (6) Disposition of the mind; = 
pensity; as, the aptness of men to follow 
example. (c) Quickness of apprehension; 
readiness in learning; docility. 

What should be the aptness of birds, in compari- 
son of beasts, to inattate speech may be inqvized 
kane, 

(d) Tendency: used of things; as, the apt- 
ness of iron to rust. 

Aptcenis ap-tor’nis), mn, A fossil bird about 

e size of a swan, found in New Zealand 
along with the remains of the moa. Both 
belong to the same family (Struthionidw) of 
cursorial birds 

(ap'tét), ». [Gr, aptites, indeclin- 
able—a, priv., and ptotoz, verbal adjective 
from pipto, to fall.) In gram. a noun which 
has no variation of termination or distinction 
of cases; an indeclinable noun. 

Aptotic (ap-tot‘ik), @ Of or pertaining to 
an aptote: a term —** to a language 
which has no — —* &e. ° 

Apus, ‘pus, i’pys) a [Gr. a, not, 
without, and povs, a foot.) A genus of phyl- 
lopod crustaceous animals of the sub-class 
Entomostraca (which see) They inhabit 
ditches, lakes, and standing waters, gener- 
ally in neal ae cB. — 

Apyretic (ap-i-ret’ik), a. [Gr. a, out, 
and pyretos, fever, from pyr, fire.] With- 
out fever; specifically, In med. applied to 
those days in which the Intermission hap- 
pens in agues, and also to local affections 
which are not accompanied with febrile ex- 
citement. 

—— ap'i-rek- 
sl), (Gr. apyrerta—a, priv., and pyresss, 
to be feverish, wr, fire.) The —— 
or intermission of fever; the interval be- 
tween the paroxysms in intermittent fevers. 

Apyrous (a-pl’rus),@. (Gr. apyros, fireless 
—a, priv., and pyr, flre) Incombustible, 
or capable of sustaining a strong heat with- 
out alteration of form or properties, as as- 
bestos, mica, tale. Apyrows bodies differ 
from those —— refractory, inaamuch as 
the latter, though they are not fused by heat, 


may be altered by it, while the former are 


not even altered. 


Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 








pine, pin; néte, not, méve; 
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AQUILARIA 





Aqua, {ak’wa), n. (L. This word assumes 
¢ form eau in French; it is allied to Goth. 
aheoa, A. Sax. ed, Icel. d, O. HG. aha, water, 
river.] Water; a word much used in phar- 
macy and old chemistry. — Aqua fortis 
{ =strong water), a name given to w 
mpure nitric acid.—Aqua marina, See 
AQUAMARINE,—Aqua regia or agua regalis 
(=royal water), a name given to a nfixture 
of nitric and hydrochloric acids, from ita 
power of dissolving gold and other noble 
metals — Agua T'gfana, a poisonous fiuid 
made about the middle of the seventeenth 
century by an Italian woman of the name 
of Tofana or Toffania, who fs said to have 
rocured the death of no fewer than 600 
ndividuals by means of it. It consisted 
chiefly, it is supposed, of a solution of crys- 
tailized arsenic. — Aqua vite (= water of 
life}, a name familiarly applied to native 
distilled spirits: it answers to the thizity of 
Scotland, the —— of lIrelaud, the 
eau de vie of the nch —Aguer ductus et 
aqua haustus, in Scots law, two servitudes, 
the former consisting in a right of carrying 
a water-course through the grounds of an- 
other; the latter, of watering cattle at a 
a well, or pond in the ground of an- 
other, 
uamarine (ak’wa-ma-rén’), n. IL agua, 

— and marinus, pertaining to the sea.} 
A name for the finest beryl, so called from 
its bluish or sea-green tint. 

uarian (a-kwa'ri-an), ». One of a sect 
of Christians in the primitive church who 
consecrated water in the eucharist instead 
of wine, cither under a pretence of absti- 
nance or because it Was unlawful to drink 
wine. 

uarium (a-kwii'ri-am),». [I] 1. An ar- 
tificial pond, cistern, or place in a garden or 
elsewhere for cultivating aquatic planta - 
2 A vessel, or series of vessels, constructed 
wholly or partly of glass in which live ani- 
mals are kept cither in salt or freeh water, 
along with rocks and aquatic planta. Aqua- 
riums on 4 large scale have been constructed 
in connection with public parks or gardens, 
or as distinct institutions, in many cities 
and towns, as London, Brighton, Berlin, 
Hamburg, &c. 

Aquarius (a-kwi'ri-us),n. [L.] The Water- 
bearer; a sign in the zodiac which the sun 
enters about the 2ist of January: go called 
from the rains which prevail at that season 
in Italy and the East. 

Aquatic (a-kwat'ik), a. [L. aquaticus. See 
Agua] rtaining to water; living in or 
frequenting water; as, — animals ; 
aquatic fowls; aquatic plants; practised on 
or in water; as, aquatic sports. — Aquatic 
box, an accessory to the microscope, gene- 
rally in the form of a glass cell, in which 
alge or animalcule are placed for obser- 
vation. 

Aquatic (a-kwat'ik), » 1. A plant which 
grows in water.—2. gv. Sports or exercises 
practised on or in water, as rowing or 
swimming. 

Aquatical (a-kwat'ik-al),@. Same as Aqua- 


tie. [Rare.] 
Aquatile+ (ak’wa-til), a. Inhabiting *7 

ir 
T. Browne. 


water, ‘The aguatile or water frog. 
Aquatint (ak’wa-tint), n. 1. Same as A qua- 
tinta.—2. An engraving in the aqnatint 
method. 

Aquatint (ak’wa-tint), a. Pertaining to the 
method of engraving called Aquatinta 
Pine heeg (ak tin’ ta), {L, 

ua ~wa-tin’ nm ua 

Water, and It. tinéa, dye, tit} A method 
of etching on copper by which a beautifal 
effect is produced, resembling a fine draw- 
ing in water-colours or Indian ink. This 
is performed by covering a prepared cop- 


r 
Pine by powder of asphalt, On thia the 
design is traced, and a complicated series 
of operations with varnish and dilute aqua 
* ia gone through till the effect is pro- 

uced. 

Aquatinter (ak-wa-tint’ér), nm. One who 
practises the art of aquatinting. 

Aquatinting (ak-wa-tint’ing), ». The art 
or — of engraving in the aquatint 
method. 

Aqua-vivarium (ak’wa-vi-vé’ri-um),». [L. 
aqua, water; and vivarius, pertaining to 
living creatures, from vive, ta live.) deme 
as Aquarium (which see). 

Aqnenuct (ak’wé-dukt), n. [L. aguarductus 
—aqua, Water, and ductus, a pipe or canal, 
from duce, to lead. See DUKE.) 1. A con- 


tibe, tub, byll; 


and | 


late with a ground of resin coloured | 


duit or channel for conveying water from 
one _ to another: more particularly ap. 
lied to structures for conveying water 
m distant sources for the supply of large 
cities. Aqueducts were extensively used hy 
the Romana, and many of them still r- 
main in different placea on the Continent. 
They were constructed of stone or woud, 
sometimes tunnelled through hills, and 
carried over valleys and rivers on arches 
The aqueduct at Segovia, originally built 








Aqueduct of Segovia, Spain. 


by the Romana, has in some parts two tiers 
of arcades 100 feet high, is 2021 feet in 
length, and is one of the most admired 
works of antiqnity. The most remarkable 
aqueduct of modern times is that con- 
structed by Louis XIV. for conveying the 
waters of Kure to Versailles. ue- 
duct of the present day formed of iron be 
has these expensive structures 
unnecessary.---2. In anat. a term applied to 
certain canals occurring in different parts 
of the body. 

Aqueity t (a-kwé’/-ti), ». Wateriness; aque- 
ousness. ‘Aqueity, terreity, and sulphor- 
city.” B. Jonson. [Used luciicrously,] 

Aqueous (ak’wé-us),a. [From L.agua, water] 
Partaking of the nature of water, or abound- 
ing with = —— it; jp eee. ~ on 
aqueous solution.— Aqueous humour 

eye, the limpid watery Auid which fills the 

space between the cornea and the crystal- 

¢ lens in the eye. See EYE. —Aqweors 
rocks, in geol. mechanically formed rocks, 
composed of matter deposited by water. 

Called also Sedimentary or Stratijied Rocka. 

Aqueous rapour, the gaseous vapour which 

is produced from the surface of water by 

evaporation, and which rises into the atmos- 

— and retarns again to the earth in the 
‘orm of rain, dew, and snow. — Agveow 

tint, in painting, a nearly colourless tint, 

uecusness (ak’wé-us-nes), n. The qua- 
lity or state of being aqueous or watery; 
waterishness; wateriness. 

Aquetta (a-kwet’ta), mn. [It., little water.] 
A celebrated Italian poison, more commoniy 
known under the name of Agua Tofans 
(which see under Agta). 

Aq (a-kwif'ér-us), a [L. aqua, 
water, and fero, to bear.) Conducting water 
or watery fluid; as, the aqiiferous system 


of the sponges; equiferous vessels, 

Aquifollncese (ak’wif01l-a"aé-e) m. pl. {L 
deus, a needle, and folium, a leaf.] A nat 
order of Boag Ltr eyed exogens; the holly 
tribe. speciea consist of treea and 
shrubs, with alternate coriaceous leaves, 
emall flowers in axillary cymes, and a fleshy 
indehiscent fruit. The useful plants of the 
order are found in the us Ilex. The bark 
of the common holly (J. Aquifolétem) yields 
bird-lime; and from the leaves of another 
species, J. paraguayensis, is prepared the 
*Maté’ or in ten. 

Aquiform (ak’wi-form), a. IL agua, water, 
and forma, form.) In the form of water. 
Aquila (ak’wi-la), » (L. Bopp and Pott 
refer this word to the root ac, swift, sharp. 
See Acip.] 1. A genus of raptorial birds con- 
taining the true ey See EAGLE. —2 A 
northern constellat containing, accord. 
= to the British catalogue, seventy-one 

stars 
uilaria (ak-wi-li'ri-a), a. The t genus 
; the nat, order Aquilariacea: (which see) 


¥, Sc. fey. 





oll, pound; i, Sc. abune; 





AQUILARIACEX 139 ARACHNIDA 
—— Bag ak gel ag! Se a) the Roman,or Greco-Roman, introduced | Roman, and German-Gothic. Almost ayn- 
—— from L. Rome from the —— ureart was | onymous with ntine. 
wood being thename given to A. Agal- | declining; To Logi ere the Moors, | Aracanese (ar’a-kan-éz"),n. A native or an 
pe. A nat, order of apetalous — as seen Alhambra, —Se by inhabitant, or natives or inhabitants, of 
them into Europe in the middle = 


are trees with smooth branches 


* the order are natives of 


222 ospermum, and hops. 
jes, A. Agaliocha yields 


UM. 
Aquiiated (ak’wil-it-ed), a. In her, adorned 
ith es’ heads; as, a cross aquilated. 


dauiegia (ak-w i-lé’ji-a), n. [From aquila, 
an whose claws the spurs of the petals 
are supposed to resemble. } —— — acrid 
penta nat. order Ranunculacem, widely 
ited over the Cth parts of the 

flowers have 


ing with ; es ag 
a8 m et 
are conalstsof f aera te 


a A snb-family 
Falooaldee order Accipitres 
agles. See EAGLE. 


Terribly arched and agnusine his nose. Comger. 
***8 ——— n. IL agquilo.] The 


dguitanian (ak-wi-ta’ni-an), a. (Celt. Aqui, 

name of a people, and tan, — 

the country of * ‘heel } 

Aquitania, one of the — 4 

Gaul, which, according to , lay between 
Pyrenees, and 


for. Chaucer, 
. a, Watery; aqueous. 


— (a-kwos'i-ti), n. The state of be 
— watery; ——— —— 


— ——— 
catered into and took ofthe oxide of 


icularly an outcast boy or 
girl: called Street Arab, This use 
of the word is based on the Arabs ha no 
fixed dwelling-places, but being 

Pe son endo wah gE mem pp and of the 


eyen and said, “Ged Blew mel’ Airs, Randell. 


Alrs, Riddell, 
pear arab), a, Of or pertaining to the 
3Bęe apt: as,an Arab s' ‘The 
delicate Arab arch of her feet” Tennyson, 
Araba (fr’a-ba), m An Indian or Turkish 


eart drawn by oxen or cows, and used for 


ros 20 to ite 





Arsba.—From Lewis's Constantinople, 


: those for the h classes are 
— ornamented carvings on 
fringes ng from the 


Daal Graben’. & oats Same as 


— ar’ab-esk (Fr., from It. 
—— Fries the gr Bey who brought the 


ection,and were at one time 
the o tors of it.) —3 a spe- 


—— painted, ————— low 
relief. There may id to * three periode 
and dhaaative’ wettest 


Arabesque— 


fo tt Modern Arabesque, which took its 


of figures of men and 
animals, real and im- 
aginary, with floral 
and other ornamen- 


and as growing 
out of plants or orna- 


ments, or as support- 
ed by th and in 
their nat colours. 
There are, however, 
many classical and 
modern _ arabesques inque-cen 

composed entirely of “inave-cente Arabesque, 
ornamental work, S. Pictro-in-Vinculo,Rome. 
plants, fruits, flowers, 

and the like. The arabeeques of the Moors, 
who are ) sige nae by their religion from 
represen ‘orms, easen- 
tially of complicated ornainental designs 
based on the of plant-growth, 
—— — mel ea lex geometri- 
eal forms Moorish ara- 





ornamentation, thus giving expres- 

sion to what had — Senay boon can 

specifi fically, a veh. 2 

in a re- 

lating to or “exhibiting the style of orna- 

oe deacribed in the preceding ar- 
tic 


Arabesque (ar’ab-esk), vt. pret. & pp. arab- 
eaqued; —— a . To enrich with 
tue ornaments. ‘ ae — 


— tiers, so prettily arabeequed.’ Eclec. 
Arabian (a-ri’bi-an), a. Pertaining to 
Arabian (o-ri'bl-an), n. A native of Arabia; 


Arabic —S a. to Arabia 
the language of its ienellionte -asabte 
or characters, the numeral charac- 
ters now used in our arithmetic, which were 
introduced into England — the — 
century, and are pro of Indian 
Arabic Lo (ar’ab-Ik), n. The language of 


— (a-rab’ik-al), a. Arabian; Arabic. 

Arabically (a-rab‘ik-al-lf), ade. In an Arabic 

or Arabian manner. 

Arabine (ar’a-bin), n. {Cs Ha Oi) 

of gum soluble in col water, the 

peas constituent of gum-aralic. 

ra Se n, [From Arabia, * 
more important species are natives. 

— of plants of the cruciferous order; 
l or rock cresa. Several species are na- 

tives of Britain, but they are of little inter- 

est. Foreign ens with white or some- 

times purple flowers are largely cultivated 

in rock-work and borders in our gardens. 

— (ar’ab-izm), n. An Arabic idiom 


*223 n 


the Arab or literature, 

Arable (ar’a-bl), a. (Fr. arable, from L. ara- 
bilis, that can be tilled, from aro, to pene 
from a widely root seen also in 
Gr. arod, A. Bes, Soe 2. to ear, Icel. erja, 
Goth. G. dhren, O.H.G. aran, 
~~ ith. arti, es orail to plough, to 

; Ir. W. ar, tillage; W. aru, to plough.) 
Mit for loughing or tillage. — Arable land, 
5* ch is chiefly — by means of 

e plow as distinguished from — 
land, w lend, common pasture, and 


waste. 

_ Arabo-tedesco (jir’ab-d-ti-des’k6), mn. [It., 
from arabo, Arabic, and tedesco, German j 
In arch, a style of art composed of Moorish, 


Aracan or Arracan, in province of British 
Burmah. 


Aracanege (ar’a-kan a. Pertaining to 
Aracan or its Inhabitan’ 
(&-ri-si'ri), mn. [Native name.] A 
name of the birds belonging to the genus 
Pteroglossus, included in the Ramphastide 
or toucan family, and differing from the true 
toucans by a smaller bill and smailer size, 
breed in the hollows of decayed 
h they enlarge by means of their 
The prevailing colour of their plum- 
age is , often varied with a Or 
banils o/ black, or brilliant red and yellow. 
They are natives of the warm parts of South 


is v.t. IO Vr. aracer, Fy. arracher, to 
pull up, from eradicare—e, out, and radix, 
radiciz, a root.) To tear up by the roots; 
to draw away by force. 
The children from hir arm they gonne arace. 
Chaneer, 
Aracem (a-ra‘sé-é), mn. pl. A nat. order of 
monocotyledonous planta, having the genus 
Arum as the type. — are herba- 
ceous, with leaves at the base: 
the flowers are unisexual and without a 
bya pet on a spadix protected when young 
the; the anthers are nearly — 
¢ fruitsucculent. Most of the 
—— ro hada reots abounding In # “ 
which forma a wholesome food after the 
= juice has been washed out. British 
darrow-root ismanufactured from 
the roots of Arum go the wake- 
ies are na- 


poisons, as 
— seguina <2 dumb-cane = 
est Indies and South America), which 





Aracese. 


C or Wake-robin (Arne meacndatiem ), 
a, Spai 44, Stamens or male flowers. cc, Ova- 
ries or female Mowers. ¢, Spathe or sheath, ¢, Cor- 

—— name from its acrid 
ulce swell of any one chew- 
it,and so Berle the power wen. 

A tic Godwinia 

vi in Nicaragua and brought to tele, 

uces but one leaf supported on a stalk 


10 feet long. See GopwintA. 
Araceous ——— — a. Pertaining to the 


nat. cin of —— — 
us of leguminous 


‘ae n 
plants —— eulti Rivated in in warm climates, 
and esteemed a valuable article of food. 
The most remarkable feature of the genus 
is that when the flower falls the stalk 
porting, the small undeveloped fruit —— 
8, and bending towards the pushes 
my fruit into the ground, when it —2 to 


en) and ripen. The best-known species 
is 4. hypoge Its pod ly called 

earth, par pan ome, when mature, is 
—— often contrac in the middle, 


of a pale yellow colour, and con- 
tains two seeds the size of a hazel-nut, in 
flavour sweet as almonds, and yielding, 
when pressed, an oil not inferior to that of 
olives, It grows tothe height of lor 2 feet. 
—Arachis oil, the oil expressed from the 


mus, 
—— its 


Arachnida (a-rak‘ni-da), n.pl. (Gr. arachné, 
a spider, and ¢idos, form.] A class of articu- 
lated, annulose, and wingless — in- 

termediate between and Crustacea, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,g0; Jj, job; 


f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See REV. 


ARACHNIDAN 


— — -— —— —* 


including 


They are oviparous animala, provided with - 


articulated members and a united head and 
thorax; but they do wot undergo a meta- 
morphosis similar to insecta. The antenne 
are modified into jaw-like organs. They 


or by the skin. 
(a-rak’ni-dan), mn. One of the 
Arachnida. 


Arachnoid (a-rak’noid), a [Gr. arachné,a 
spider, and eidos, form.) 1. Resembling a 
spider's web; specifically, in bet, seeming to 
be covered with cobweb, in consequence of 
the entanglement of long white hairs. — 
2. Pertaining to the Arachnida —Arachnoid 
canal, in anat. a canal formed by the exten- 
sion of the arachnoid membrane over the 
transverse and longitudinal fissures of the 
brain.-- drachnoid membrane, in anat. (a) 
asemi-transparent thin membrane which is 


spread over the brain and pia mater, and | 


for the most part closely connected with 
the latter. Also called the Arachnoid Tunie. 
The term has also been applied to that cap- 
sule of the crystalline lens which is a con- 
tinnation of the hyalold membrane. {5) A 
membrane supposed by some anatomiista to 
exist between the sclerotic and choroid 
membranes of the eye. 

Arachnoid (a-rak’noid), n. 1. A species of 
madrepore occurring fossil. —2. Inanat the 
arachnoid membrane or tunic, See under 
the adjective. — Arachnoid of the eye. See 
under the adjective, Aracknoid membrane, 


(5). 

iditis, Arachnitis (a-rak’noi-di’- 
tis, a-rak-ni’tis), #. Inflammation of the 
arachnoid membrane. 


ologist (ar-ak-nol’o-jist), = One 
versed in arachnology. 
Arachno (ar-ak-nol’o-ji), a [Gr ar- 


achné, a sphier, and logos, discourse.) That 


me by trachem, or by pulmonary saca, | 








branch of natural history which treats of 


spiders. 
Arack (ar'ak), 2. See ARKACK. 
Arad (ar'ad), 2. A member of the natural 
order Aracem. Lindley. 
r (ar-é-om’'e-tér), n. See AREOM- 


RTER., 

Armostyle (a-ré’o-stil), n. (Gr. araios, thin, 
rare, and etylor, a colamn.}) In arch. a col- 
umnar arrangement where the columns are 
placed far apart. The interval usually as- 
signed is four diameters. 

Aressosystyle (a-ré‘o-sis"til),n. (Gr. aratos, 
rare, syn, together with, and etylos, a col- 
umn.} In arch. an arrangement in which 
columns are coupled or placed in pairs, with 
an interval generally of half a diameter be- 
twixt the coupled columns, and of three din · 
meters and a half betwixt the paira. 

ese (ar-a-gon-éz"), n. A native or in- 
habitant, or natives or inhabitants, of the 
rovince of Aragon in Spain. 
nese — Pertaining to 
Aragon or its inhabitan 

Aragontte (ar’a-gon-it), n [From Aragon 
i ain.) The name given to carbonate of 
calcium when it occurs in trimetric crystals. 
This mineral ia essentially of the same 
chemical constitution aa calc-apar, but its 
erystalline form is different, carbonate of 
calcium being a dimorphous mineral, Writ- 
ten also Arragonite. 

to (i-ri-gwi'td), s. The Mycetes 
Uranus, or ursine howler, the largest of 
the New World monkeys hitherto noticed, 
its length being nearly 3 feet, and the tail 
reaching to even a greater length. Like all 
the family it ischaracterized by its discord- 
antly dismal yells, heard at a mile’s dis- 
tance. 

Araignée, Arraign (1-rin-yi, arin’), x. 
(Fr., properly aspider.] In fort. a kind of 
underground work consisting of several 
—— or galleries starting from one 
point. 

Araing (a-ra-i'né), n. {Ara, a native 
name of the macaws. ] e macaws, a sub- 
family of seansorial birds, family Psittacida; 
the Psittacine of Finsch. See Macaw. 

Araise+ (a-riz’), o.4 or Sax. arasian, to 
raise.} To raise, espec: = from the dead. 
‘(A medicine) whose sitop! e touch is power- 
ful to araise King Pepin,’ Shak, 

Arak (ar’ak), ». An alcoholic drink made in 
‘Tartary from mare’s milk fermented. Called 
also Arki, Araa. 

Araki (ar’ak-é), mn An Egyptian intoxicat- 
ing —_ prepared from dates; a kind of 


arrac’ 
Aralia (a-ri'li-a), a. A genns of plants with 
smal] flowers arranged in umbels, and suc- 


Araneo 
| spider or cobweb, } 
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iders, mites, and scorpions | enlent berries, the type of the nat. order 


Araliacew (which see), 


( a-ra'll-a’sé-6)}, mn. pl. A nat. 


order of plants nearly related to the Umbel- | 
lifer, from which they are distinguished ' 


chiefly by their three or more celled fruit, 
simple epigynous dise, usually valvate co- 
rola, and more shrubby habit. The species 
are natives chiefly of tropical and sub- 
tropical regions of the world, and are some- 


times called ivy-worts. The order is re- | 


— in Britain by the ivy ( Hedera 


felix) The ginseng, highly esteemed by | 


the Chinese aa a stimulant, is produced by 
Panaz schinseng, a plant found in Northern 
Asia; the ginseng of North America (/’ 
uinguefolium) is less valued. A species of 

ralia (A. nudicaulis) ia used in North 
America as a snbetitute for sarsaparilla. 
The true rice-paper of the Chinese, obtained 
only from the island of Formosa, is made 





from the pith of another species, A. papy- | 


rifera. 

Aramaic (ar-a-mi‘ik), 2. Of or pertaining 
to Aram, a son of Shem, or to the Chaldeans 
and Syrians, his descendants; Chaldean; 
Chaldaic; specifically, a term appellative of 
the northern family of the Semitic class of 
languages. Written also Aramean, Ara- 


nuran, 
Aramaic (ar-a-mi'ik), #. The name applied 


t 


to the northern group of the Semitic class of | 


languages. It comprises the tongues spoken 
in Syria and Assyria, the earliest specimens 
being the Chaldee passages in the Old Testa- 
ment and Apoc 
and Daniel; Chaldaic; Chaldee. 

Aramman (ar-n-mé‘an), a. See 
ARAMAIC. 


(ar’am-izm, ar-a- · 
Aramai 


Arameanism 
méan-izm), a. An idiom of ti 
or Chaldee lan ; & Chaldaism, 

disp (a-ra-né'i-dé), n. pl. IL. aranea, 
a spider.) The epider family, a tribe of 
the pulmonary order of nidans, and 
containing the true spinning spiders. See 


SPIDER. 

7 dan (a-ri'’né-id, a-ri-né'i- 
dan), mn One of the Araneida, 

rm (a-ra-né@i-form), @. (L. aranea, 
a spider, and K form.] Resembling a spider; 


having the form of a spider. 

iraneilormin (0-rh-38"l-hee"al-¢ " ag 
[See ARANEIPORM.] Anorder of spider-Hke 
crostacea, including only a small number of 
species. They have a suctorial mouth, and 
four pairs of long jointed legs, adapted 
solely for walking. 

Araneose (s-ra‘né-4s), a. Covered with hairs 
crossing each other, like the rays in a spl- 
ders web. 

us (a-ri’né-us), a [L. arenea, a 

Resembling a cobweb; 
extremely thin and delicate, like a cobweb; 
as, the araneous membrane of the eye. See 
ABACHNOID. ) pl ( 

(wrang’g3), n. pl. Arangoes (a- 
rang’goz) A species of bead made of rongh 
carnelian, generally of a cylindrical v 
They constituted an article of traffic with 
Africa previous to the abolition of the slave- 
trade, and were imported from Bombay, 

Arapaima (ar-a-pi'ma),» A genus of fresh- 
water malacopterygian abdominal fishes, 
remarkable for their size and the mosaic 


c 


work of their strong bony compound scales. 
They are the largest known fresh-water 
fishes, some being 15 feet long and weighing 
4cewt See Supis. 


Arapunga (ar-a-pung’ 
American —e— 


Agenus ot South 
nsessorial birds, fa- 





Head of Arapanga or Bell-bied (1, a/Aa} 


mily Ampelide, including the curious bell- 


bi 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, mire; tabe, tub, byll; 


rypha, especially in Esdras — 


or campanero(A. alba), remarkable for | 
ita clear, far-sounding, bell-like notes, ren- · 





ARBITRAMENT 








dered all the more striking that they are 
continued through the heat of the day when 
all other birds are silent. It is about the 
size of a pigeon, but is easily distinguished 
from it by the strange tubular horn-like 
structure which grows on its forebead, 
and when empty of air is pendulous, bat 
rises when the bird is excited to the height 
of 3 inches. As this horn has a communi- 
cation with the palate it has probably some- 
thing to do with the peculiar sound of the 
bird's voice. Its plumage is pure white. 
Ara-root (ar’a-rot), n. Same as Arrow-root. 
Aration (a-ra‘shon), n. IL aratio See AR- 
ABLE.}] Ploughing; tillage. [Rare.} 
Tt would suffice to teach these foar parts of agri- 
culture, first amevten, and ali things belonging to i. 


Comley. 

Aratory (ar’a-to-ri), a. Relating or contri- 
buting to tillage. 

trum terrm ſa· ra trum térré) In Seots 
law, a ploughgate of land, consisting of 
eight oxgates of land, because anciently the 
plough was drawn by cight oxen. 

Araucaria (ar-9-ka‘ri-a), «. [From the 4raw-. 
canes, a t of Indians in the southern 

artsof Chili.) A genus of Coniferw, found 
n South America, Australia, and some of 
the islands of the Pacific. The species are 
large evergreen trees with verticillate 
spreading branches,and bearing large cones, 
each scale having a single lange seed, The 
species best known in Britain is A. imbri 
eata (the Chili pine or puzzle-monkey), 
which fs quite hardy. It is a native of the 
mountains of Southern Chili, where it forms 
vast forests and yields a hard durable wood 
Its seeds are eaten when roasted. The More- 
ton Bay pine of N, S. Wales (A. Cunning. 
Aarsmii) supplies a valuable timber used In 
house an t building, in making furni- 
ture, and in other carpenter-work. A spe- 
cles, A. excelsa, abounds on Norfolk Island, 
attaining a height of 2 feet. See NonroLn- 
ISLAND PIXE. 

Araucarian (ar-a-ki’ri-an), 2 Related to 
the arancarias. 

Araucarite (a-ra’ka-rit), n. The name given 
to f nts of plants found fossil in strata 
of different ages, and which are believed to 
be related to the living arancaria. Trunks 
occur in the coal-measures in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, which have —— 
to immense coniferous trees, referred, but 
with some doubt, to this genus, The frults 
and foliage found in the secondary rocks 
are certainly closely related to the Austra- 
lian aratcariaa 

Arauha (a-ra’h-a), ». The native name fora 
gigantic epider of the genus Mygale, found 
ou the Alvothos Islands, Brazil, which preys 
on lizards and even on young chickens 

Arbalist, Arbalest (ir'bal-ist, ir’bal est), ». 
eo from ercubalist, 0. Fr. arbaleste, trom 

arcus,a bow and bailista,lalista,an engine 
to throw stones, from Gr. sails, to throw | 
A croas-bow, consisting of a steel bow set in 
a shaft of wood, furnished with a string 
and trigger. The shaft or stock had a stir- 
rnp at the end, and the bow was wound up 
a moulinet or windlass worn at the 
rile. (See MOULINET.) It served te 


throw bullets, darts, arrows, &c. Called 
also Arblast, and Arbalet, 
Arbalister (ir’bal-ist-¢r), n. A crose-how- 


Than. 

Arbiter (iir'bit-¢r), ». [L., a witness, an um- 
pire.) 1. A person appointed or chosen by 
parties in controversy to decide their differ- 
ences, 

The civilians make a difference between artdier 
and artitrater, the former being obliged to } 
according to the customs of the aw: whereas ¢ 
latter is at liberty to use his own discretion, and 
accommodate the difference in that manner which 
appears most just and equitable. i harten, 


2. In a general sense, a person who has the 
power of judging and determining without 


control; one whose power of deciding and 
governing is not limited, ‘For Jove is ar- 

iter of both toman.’ Cowper, *Hiam : 
.. . the sole erbiter of the affairs of Chris- 


tendom." Sir W. Temple,—SyYx. Arbitrator, 
umpire, controller, rnler, governor. 

Arbiter? (ar’bit-ér), cf To act ae arbiter 
between; to judge. Hall. 

Arbitrable ¢ (jir’bi-tra-bl), @. 1 Arbitrary: 
depending on the will Spelman.—2, Deter- 
minable. 

The valve of moneys is arbitradle according to the 
use of several kingdoms. Hp. tad. 


Arbitrage (ir'bit-raj), a. Arbitration R 
Cobden. (Rare. 
Arbitrament (ir-bit’ra-ment), mn 1 Deter. 





oll, pound; ti, Sc. abune; ¥, Se. fey. 


ARBITRARILY 


mination; decision ; settlement; as, to put 
to the arditrament of the sword. 
Gadly at this moment would Maclvor have put 
thelr quarrel to personal artitra ment, 
Sir 1", Seott, 

@ The award of arbitrators: in this sense 
aicard is more ee used. Cowell, 
Arbitrarily (4r'bi-tra-ri-li), ade. 

bitrary manner; according to one’s pleasure 
or caprice; capriciousness, 
Arbitrariness (ir’bi-tra-ri-nes), m. The 
quality of being arbitrary. 
Arbitrarious} (iir-bi-tri‘ri-us), a. Arbitrary. 
Norris. 
Arbitrariously? (iir-bi-tri‘ri-us-li), ade. Ar- 
bitrarily. Barrow. 
Arbi 1 

from arbetrari, to decide on one’s own jucdg- 
ment, from arbiter} 1. Given, adju 

or done according to one’s will or discretion; 
a5, an arbitrary decision; an arbitrary pun- 
shment. ‘Arbitrary calculations, and such 
aa vary at pleasure.” Sir 7'. Browne.--2. Ex- 
ercised according to one’s will or discretion. 

Arbitrary power is most cadly established on the 
rains of liberty abused to Ucentiousness. 
MH ashingtan. 

3. Deapotic; absolute in power; having no 
external control; aa, an arbitrary prince or 
government.—4. Dependent on one’s own 
will or choice; to be determined by one’s 
own will ‘Indifferent things are left arti- 
trary to us.’ Bp. Mali. [Rare.)—5. Held at 
the will or pleasure, whether of one’s self 
or another. ‘Arbitrary curacies.’ H. Whar- 
ton, —SYN. Capricious, abeolute, despotic, 





In an ar- | 





unlimited, uncontrolled, tyrannical, impera- | 


tive, imperious, peremp' 
Arbitrate (ar’bi-trat), «i pret. & pp. arbi- 
trated; ppr. arbitrating. [L. arbitror, arbi- 
tratus, to be witness of a thing, hence to 
judge of it, to give a decision, from arbiter 
(which see).] 1. To act as an arbitrator; as, 
to choose men to ariitrate between us — 
2 To decide; to determine. 
In this contest strokes must artitrate. Shak. 


Arbitrate (4r’bi-trit), ¢.f. 1 To hear and 
decide a8 arbitrator; as, to arbitrate a dis- 
pated case. —2. To decide or determine gen- 
erally. 

curs mast be compared to and artitrated by 
ber (unsdom's) standard, of else they will contain 
samething of monstrous enormity. Sarrow. 

Arbitration (ir-bi-tra’shon), #. The hear- 
ing and determination of a canse between 
partics in controversy, by a person or per- 
eons chosen by the parties, This may be 
done by one person, but it is common to 
choose more than one. Frequently two are 
nominated, one by each party, with a third, 
who is called the wmpire (or, in Scotland, 
sumetimes the orersman), and who ia called 
on to decide in case of the | rimary arbitrators 
differing. In such a case the umpire may 
be agreed upon either by the parties them- 
selves, or by the arbitrators, when they have 
received authority from the parties to the 
dispute to do so, The determination of ar- 
bitrators is called an award. By the law of 
England the authority of an arbitrator can- 
not be revoked by any of the parties without 


ry. 





the leave of the court or of a fadge.—Arbe |! 


tration bond, a bond by which a party to a 
dispute engages to abide by the award of 
arbitrators. — Arbitration of exchange, an 
operation by which the currency of one 
country is converted into that of another 
through the medium of intervening curren- 
ies, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
direct or indirect drafta and remittances 
are preferable. 

Arbitrator (ir'bi-trit-r), n. L A person 
chosen by parties who have a controversy, 
todetermine their differences, or one of two 
or more persons chosen for that purpose.— 
2 One who has the power of deciding or 
prescribing without control; an absolute 
governor, president, or arbiter, See AnuI- 
TER. 


Though bearer be shut, 


Asd heaveo’s high A réitrater sit secure, Afiien. 
The end crowns all, 
And that old common arbirate, Time, 
Will one day end it. Shak, 
Arbitratrix ( lir’bi-trat-rika), 2. A female 
who arbitrates or judges. 
t (iir-bit‘re-ment), ». Same as 
Arbitrament. 


Arbitress (ir’bit-res), n. A female arbiter. 
Arbitry,! a. II. arbitriwm, free-will.] Free- 
will; judgment. Chaucer. 

Asiast (ar’blast), mn. A crossbow; an arba- 


The warder was ready with his arilast, 
Sir 1’. Scott. 


j, job; 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch;  g, go; 
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Arbor (iir'bor), n. IL, a tree, and hence a 
mast, a wooden bar, &c. J 1. In bot. a tree, as 
distinguished from a shrub, that is,a woody 
perennial plant having a distinct bole or 
trunk from which the main branches grow. 
Lindley.—2. In mech, the principal spindle 
or axis of a machine, communicating motion 
to the other moving parta.—Arbor Diane, 
or tree of silver (that metal having been 
called Diana by the alchemists), a buwutiful 
arborescent precipitate, produced by silver 
in mercury. Other similar precipitates are 
formed by other metals. 

Arbor, n Same as Arbour. 

Astorary (ir’bo-ra-ri), a. Belonging to 
trees, iley. | 


ly ; ee i 
trary (ar'bi-trasi), a. [L. arbitrarius, | arporatort (irbo-rat-ér), n. One who plants | 


or who prunes trees, 

Arbo a. See ARBOREOUS. 

Arbored (irbord), a. Furnished with an 
arbor or axis, | 

Arboreous, Arboreal (ir-l)0’ré-us, iir- b0’ré- 
al), a. [L. arboreus, from arber, a tree.) | 
1. Pertaining or belonging to trees; living 
on or among trees; frequenting woods — 
2 Having the form, constitution, and habits 
of a tree; having more or less the character 
of a tree. 

Arborescence (iir-bor-es’ens), n. [L. arbor- 
esco, to grow toa tree.) 1. The state of being 
arborescent,—2 Something having the figure 
of a tree; the resemblance of a tree in min- 
erals or crystallizations, or groups of crys- 
tals in that form. 

Arborescent (ir-bor-cs’en}), @. IL arbor- 
cece ns, Pp. of arboresco, to grow to a tree. ] 
Resembling a tree; specifically, in bot. par- 
taking of the nature and habits of a tree; 
possessing certain qualities of a tree though 
wanting others, dendritic, 

Arboret} (ar’bor-et), n. 1, [See next article. } 
A place planted with trees; an arboretum. | 
‘Thick-woven arborets” Milton.—2. [ Pos- | 
ae It. arboretto, a little tree.] A _ 


No arbvret with painted thowomes drest 

And smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd 

To bud out faire, and throwe her sweete sinels al | 
arownd. F Spenser, | 

Arboretum (ir-bo-ré‘tum), n. [L., a plan- 

tation of trees or shrubs.) A place in which 

a collection of differeyt trees and shrubs is 

cultivated for scientitic or educational pur- 


poses. 
Arboricalt (ar·horik·al) a. Relating to 
trees. Srrart, 
Arboricultural (#r-bor'i-kul"tir-al), a. Re- 
lating to arboriculture. 
Arboriculture (tir'bo-ri-kul’tar), n, [L. ar- 
bor, a tree, and cultura, cultivation, See 
CULTURE.) The cultivation of trees; the art 


of planting, dressing, and managing trees 
and shrubs, 

Arboriculturist (fir’bo-ri-kul*tir-ist), a. 
One who practises arboriculture. 

Arboriform (iir-bor'i-form), a. (L. arbor, a 
treo, and forma, form.] Having the form 
of a tree. 

Arborist | (irbor-ist), n. One who makes 
trees his study, or who is versed in the 
knowledgeof trees. ‘Our cunning arborists.’ 
Evelyn. 

Arborization (iir’bor-iz-A"shon), 7». A growth 
or appearance resembling the figure of a 
tree or plant, as in minerals or fossils. 

Arborized (iir'bor-izd), a. Having a tree-like 
a —— ‘An arborized or moss agate.’ 

"right, 

Arborous (4r’bor-us), a. Having the appear- 
ance or nature of an arbour, ‘From under 
shady arborous roofs.” Milton, 

Arbor-vite (4r’bor-vi'té), wn. [L., the tree of 
life.} 1. In bot. a common name of the spe- 
cies of Thuja, belonging to the nat. order 
Coniferm. Thuja occtdentatis is the Ameri- 
can or common arbor-vite of gardens. —2. In 
anat. a dendriform arrangement which ap- 
pears in the meduilary substance of the bi 
when the cerebellum is cut vertically. 

Arbour, Arbor (irbér), n. [Either from 
O.E, herbere, a place for the cultivation of 

herbs or plants, or another form of harbour.) 

A seat in the open air sheltered by trees, the 

branches of which are trained so as to form 

a roof, or by climbing planta growing on 





ARCANUM 





' arbuscular (iir-bus’ké-lér), a. [From L. ar- 


buscula, See preceding article.] Resembling 
ashrub; having the figure of email trees 

ustive (ir-bustiy), a. II. arbustivus, 
from arbustem, a plantation,} Containin 
copses of trees or shrubs; covered wil 
shrubs 


Arbustum (fr-bust’um),n. [L., from arbos 
or arbor, a tree.) A copse of shrubs or trees; 
an orchard. 

Arbute (iir-bat’), a. IL. arbutus,) The straw- 
berry-tree. See ARBUTUS. 
Arbutean (ir-bé-té’an), a. Pertaining to 

the arbutus or strawberry-tree. 

Arbutus (4r’bi-tus), 1, [L, the straw- 
berry-tree.] A genus of evergreen shrubs, 
nat. order Ericacew, characterized by Its 
fruit being a berry, containing many seeds. 
The bright red or yellow berries, somewhat 
like the strawberry, have an unpleasant 
taste and narcotic properties. The Corsicans 
make wine from them. Arbutus Unedo 
abounds near the lakes of Killarney, where 
its tine foliage adda charms to the scenery. 
—Trailing arbutus, the American name of 

ig@a repens, nat. order Ericacem, 

Are (irk), n. II. areus,a bow.) 1, In geom, 

any part of a curve line which is not of 

contrary curvature; an arc of a circle, for ex- 
ample, is any portion of 

its circumference. It is 

— — by means of circular arcs 
‘~~ that all angles are mea- 

Arc. sured, the arc being de- 
scribed from the angular 
point as a centre,—Concentric ares are such 
as have the same centre.—Hqual ares are 
such arcs of the same circle, or of equal 
circles, as contain the same number of de- 
grees and _— of a degree. —Similar arcs, 
of unequal circles, are such as contain the 
same numberof degrees, or that are the like 
part or parts of their respective whole 
circles.—2 In arch. an arch. [Rare.] 


Turn ares of triumph toa garden gate, Page, 


—Ares doubleaux, in arch. a French term 
sometimes employed by English writers for 
arch-band, 

Area (iir’ka), n. (L.,a box, drawer, or coffin. | 
L In the early church, (a) a chest for receiv- 
ing pecuni offerings, (+) A box or cas 
quet in which the eucharist was carried. — 
2 A genus of lameliibranchiate mollusca, 
the type of the family Arcadw; the ark- 
shells. 

cada — n. pl. The ark-shells, a 
—_ of lamellibranchiate molluscs, sec- 
tion Asiphonida, having the shell equivalve, 
the hinge long, with many comb-like equal 
teeth. ey burrow in sand near the coast, 
or are attached to rocks, stones, &c, Their 
distribution is world-wide, their first ap- 
pearance being in the Lower Silurian rocks. 
Arca is the typical genus of the family. 

Arcade (iir-kad’), n. (Fr., from LL. arcata, 
and that from L, arcus, an arch) 1. Pre- 
perly, a series of arches suppo on plers 
or pillars: used generally as the screen and 
roof support of an ambulatory or walk, but 





Arcade, Romsey Church, Hampshire. 


in the architecture of the middle ages more 
commonly applied as an ornamental dress- 
ing to a wall, as in the figure.—2 A simple 
arched opening in a wall, [Rare.J]—3. A 
vault. [ ,J—4. A lane or ein a 
town, containing shops or stalls, and usually 
covered with glass; as, the Burlington Ar- 
eade; the Lowther Arcade. 

Arcaded (iir-kad’ed), a. Furnished with an 





treea or a frame of lattice-work; a bower. 
‘A fine close arbor,’ Sir P. Sidney. 
Arboured (iir’bérd), a. Furnished with an 


arbour. | 


Arbour-vine (ir’bér-vin), n. A species of 
bindweed. [United States} 

(ar'bus-l), nm (L. arbuscula, a 
little tree, dim. of arbor, a tree.] A dwarf 
tree, in size between a shrub and a tree, 
Bradley. 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; ¥H, then; th, thin; 


arcade. 
Arcadian (iir-ki‘di-an), n. <A native or in- 
habitant of Arcadia. 
Arcadian, Arcadic (jir-ki'dl-an, tir-ki’dik), 
a, Pertaining to Arcadia, a mountalnous 
_ district in the heart of the Peloponnesus. 
| Arcane ¢ (ir-kin),a. [L.areanus.) Hidden; 
secret. 'Theareane part of divine wisdom. 


Berkeley. 
Arcanum (iit-kan’um), n. pl. Arcana (iir- 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


ARCEOUTANT 


kin’a) (L., from arcanus, closed, secret, 
from arceo, to keep in, } 1 A secret; am — 
tery: generally used in the plural; as, 
arcana of nature. ‘Inquiries into the * 
cone the amie —*— 8 In 
a secret rem 7 
etfleacious. 83. In old che — 
are-bou- 


of anything. 

Arcboutant (iirk-bé- yt (Fr. 
tant—are, an arch, and O.Fr. bowtant, ppr, 
of bouter, to prop J In arch. an arch-formed 
buttress. YING-BUTTRESS. 

Arch (iirch),n ([Fr. arche, LL. archia, from 
L. arcus, a bow, an arch, an arc.) 1. In 

geom. any of the circumference of a 
oircle oro curve; an are. See ARC, 1 — 

— cape on ae 

elastic es, 6 shape 

cated wedges ———— — on a curved line, so 
as to retain their position by mutual pres- 
sure. Arches are usually constructed of 
stones or of bricks. The oe stones 
which compose the arch are 
or ees me extreme pol yore vous- 
soirs are springers, e upper- 
most or central one is called the keystone. 
The under or concave side of the voussoirs 





is called the intrados, and the upper or 
convex side the extrados of the arch. 


ngth of its chord, and 
nerally the width between the points of 


fee oppow cents prego — — whence it The 
height of the highest 


point of its ht ey —* the line of the 





the cron archon 


are designated Aya diff : ash, fe 
eral manner, according to their pro 
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ing to the curve the intrados assumes, when 
that curve is the section of oo 
metrical solids, as segmental, semi a 





eycloidal, elliptical, parabolical, hyperboli- 
cal, or catenarian arches; or from the re- 
semblance of the whole —— of the curve 


Soe soins, ©. sine of zrennl bts Oe 
worked near a shaft. 1 hag 
es 


2. To curve or form into the shape of an 
seehs m, Cnn hones Oven’ Dis neck. ‘Fine 
arching water without spilling.’ 


Arch (jirch), vi. To make an arch or archea 


nations of the field and wood 
Balid on the wave or arch 


—— 


th the sand, Poze. 
a, (G. D, Sw. Dan. ary, crafty, 
argr, A. Sax. earg, faint- 
See ARBANT.) Cunning; aly; 
shrewd ; waggish ; — for spo 
roguish. 


Gr. archi, from 
on Sa 
to mand, to 
Chief; of the first class; ipal. 
The t; and bloody deed is done, 
The most arch act of 
That ever yet this 


rule. } 


Aad ponaps my gee 
word is 
as the first 

words; as, 

Ageh t (arch), m 

aie 


My worthy arch and patron comes to-cight, Shak, 

Archsocidaris (tr’ké-é-sid"a-ris), n. (Gr. 

archaios, ancient, and kidaris, a 3* A 

— of fossil sea-urchins or Cidaris, found 
Permian 


Grub-ogte fi, n, (Gr. a@r- 


chaos, rey * graphé, a writing.) A 


; sracterioed iy anihe 
—Triumphal arch in 
generally common 
— — — FR. 
richly sculptured ve, 
i 6 ee eee Arebaieen (ar’ks 
— oceasion of (Rare. ] 
Scriptural 
pile of stones. * 
Archangel (ir 
— in the sioetiat —— 
* benea 
hearted. 
Tatler, a 
mn eter 
ning, 
yrannous -a&-pos 
apost 
principally 
— Tin 
Only fi 
‘ban. ] Arch 
— 
his 


ARCH-BOARD 


tectural, implemental, or the lik 
belong fo the earlier epoch a ot thelr ‘xt 


yi a ack Mieation, —* pe 


treats of 

ee ** allied to 

ser aes — 53 the pe sais 
without Road aid of ———— or iruet 


worth oo a rianism 
iteclf of both. — — 


about twenty 


yaad * 35 free 
in mammals. 


ine fa —* 
and continuation $ 
— wer which aie one 
organized bodies, and to 

it gives form; an immaterial prin- 
aa in the seed prior to fecunda- 


— —— — —— 


— —— 


familiar with the dialect of certain portions 
————— 
discourse, many words now noted 
laries as archate, the 

use about the 


on 
of 


a glossary to most New landers than 
native of the old country. * 


Archatology (iir-ka-ol’o-ji), mn. Same as Ar- 


izm), m [Fr. archaieme, 
from Gr. archaios, ancient, from arché 


‘Lowell 


beginning. } LAs — or — 8 

expression, or idian ·2 An 

or = obsoletenesa, a 

etnies ape yp pono may me pe * Leong * 
vocabulary. Quincey, 


Archall (jir’kal), n. Same as Archil (which 
k-fin’jel),n. L —— the 


highest order; an 
rank © hi 


common to 


plants of the —— 
e genus jum; also 
applied to A ‘aba 


preacher 45 Of or per- 
EB. B. i = 
. B. = 
irk-an-jel'i-ka), n. Agenusof 
—4 plants. —. cinalis is pun- 
gent — agreeably aromatic, and the can- 
od shale era slomeakie It is chiefly used 
—* the —— of gin. cad and 
ves are emplo. coun 
medicines from Sie cerpeeed ites ag 
stimulants and tonics. 
— (iirch-a-pos’tat), n. A chief 
a te. 
(areh ‘1, n. A chief 


‘tect -tir’ki-tekt The sa- 
Archarchi (arch ), m. 


— 
‘er believe that the Archarchitect 
With ail these fees the heavenly sachs — 
for show. Sylvester, Du 
Arch-band (iirch’band), n, A name given 
tradesmen to that portion of moe erent 
seen below the general surface of vaul 
(arch -bish’up) m A 
bishop; a church the first class; 
a metropolitan bishop who superintends the 
conduct of the 


two archbishops—the 
bury and the Archbishop of York. the former 


— of all England and m Litan, 





wri or treatise on an and has precedence over all the of 
ting (arke-olo"}van), mn Anar-| the Church; the latter is primate of 
cho) —— and Tanks next to the Archbishop 
fg to arch 
Hc-al, ar * toarchm- | Archbishopric ction ot place of an f potpi nics n. The 
> a8, —— jurisdiction or * 
aah One skilled ince over w a php vie exercises 
in archwology. authority. There are in two arch- 
Archiology ( ké-ol’o-ji), m. (Gr. archaios, —— Canterbury and York—called 
ancient, an ‘ The science | the rehiepiseopal Sees; the former is the 
of antiquities, antiqui- | metropolitan see of all England. 
ties; at science — of * ne Arch- board (rck’pird).«. tae 
which investigates history nations | a plank placed a 6 oh aes, ee 
and peoples by means of the remains, archi- immediately wer the kn 4 
Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; t, Sc, abune; 9, Se. fey. 





ARCHBOTCHER 
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stern-timbers. On this board the ship's | Archediacre,t nm. An archdeacon. Chaucer, 
Archego: 


name is sometimes painted, 

Archbotcher (iirch-boch'ér), n. A chief 
botcher or —* ane 7 tien ; 3 vR 
psalm or prayer.” ; nical. 

Arch- — n. A wedge ·ahaped 
brick employed in building arches, 
Archbutler (arch-but'lér), a. A chief butler; 
formerly, a af the * —— Empire 
who presente e cup emperor on 
solemn occasions. The office belonged to 
the King of Bohemia. 

Arch-buttreass (iirch-but’tres), n. In arch, 
a dying-buttress (which * 

berlain (irch-cham’bér-lin), n. 
A chief chamberiain; formerly, an officer 
ef the old German Empire, whose office 
was similar to that of the great chamber- 
lain in England. This office belonged to 
the Eleetor of Brandenburg. 

Archchancellor (irch-chan’sel-lér), mn. A 
chief chancellor; formerly, an officer in 
the old German Empire who presided over 
the secretaries of the court. Under the 
first races of French k . when Germany 
and Italy belonged to m, three arch- 
chancellors were appointed; and this insti- 
tution gave rise to the three archchancellors 
formerly in Germany, who were the Arch- 

of Mentz, of Cologne, and of Treves. 

Archi ter (irch-chanvér), n. The chief 
Guat or president of the chanters of a 
chure. 

Archchemic (irch-kem’‘ik), a. Of supreme 
chemical powers. ‘The archchemic sun.’ 


Milton. 
— (arch kount), n. Achiefcount; a 
title fo: ¥ given to the Count of Flanders 


on account of r ies} and — 
Archdapifer -dap'l-fér n. { 
chief, and L. dapifer, a food-bearer, from 


daps, meat or a fenat, and fero, to carry.) 
An officer in the old German Empire, whose 
office was, at the coronation of the emperor, 


to carry the first dish of meat to table on 


horseback. 
Archdeacon (irch-dlé’kn), » In England, 
an ecclesiastical tary, next in rank 


below a biahop, who has jurisdiction either 
over a part of or over the whole diocese. 
He is uxwall pointed by the bishop, and 
has an authority originally derived from 
the bishop, but mow independent of hizm. 
Archdeaconate (Arch-dé‘kn-it), n. The 
district over which an archdeacon has 
jurisdiction; an archdeaconry. 

Girch-dé’‘kn-ri), n. The office, 
jurisdiction, or realdence of an archdeacon. 
In England every diocese Is divided into 
archdeaconries, and each archdeaconry into 
— deaneries, amd each deanery into 

e8, 


———— Orch Gikn-aity), nn The 
office of an arc’ 
Archdesigner 


on. 
(irch-dé-sin'ér), n. A chief 
designer. 


It in a little hard when one, probably numbered 
ama * Pee ar against * — = - 
come os wit want realit the 
debate. Gladstone, 


Archdiocese (irch-di’o-sis),n. The diocese 


of an arch . 
Archdruid (are pod bax In. A chief druid, 
or pontiff of the ancient druids. 
Archdneal (arch-dGk’al), a, Pertainingtoan 
archduke. 
In the Austrian assembly of states Vienna has as 
many votes at all the other erctancad towns together. 
Srongram, 


Archduchess (arch-duch'es), n. The wife of 
ap archduke; a princess of the reigning 
families of Russia and Austria. 

—* (irch-duch’l), n. The territory 
wrehdube (arch dk’) nA prince bel 

” n prince belong- 
ing to the reigning families of Austria or 


Archdukedom (irch-dik’dum), n. The ter- 
ritory or — of an archduke or arch- 
duchesa; archduchy. 

Archealt (iir-k@al), a. 1. Pertaining to the 
archeus or internal efficient cause of all 
things; as, archeal ideas. —2. Caused by the 
archens; as, archeal diseases, See ARCHEUS. 

Archebiosis (4r-ké-bi’o-sis), nm. (Gr. arché, 
beginning, and bios, life.) The origination 
7 on gal —— ving; ablogenesia 

¥ see 

Arched (iircht), p. and a. 1. Made with an 

or curve; covered with an arch; having 
the form of an arch. ‘His arched brows.’ 
Shak.—2 In her. a term applied to an or- 
dinary, both sides of which are bowed alike 
im the form of an arch. Called also Archy.— 
Arched double, having two arches or bends. 


mit Archegons (iir-ke-g6’ ni- 
um, trke-gon), m. (Gr. arch4, beginning, 
and gonos, —— The pistillidiam or 
f e of cryptogamic plants, having 
the same function as the pistil in the fower- 
ing ts. It is acellular sac, containing at 
the bottom a cell, analogous to the embryo- 
sac of phenogamous plants, which is im- 
pregnated by the spermatozooids. From 
this after fertilization the plant is produced. 
Arch (ar-keg’o-ni), mn. [See ARCHE- 
GoNIUM.) The doctrine of the origin of life; 
specifically, the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation; archebiosis; ablogenesia. 

He (Haeckel) considers that, though the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation i archeyeny) has not 
been proved, it is quite possible, and even probable, 
the arguments t it resting on merely negative 
resalts, 


Seotrman newspaper. 
Archegosaurus (iirké-g6-sp"rna), n. (Gr. 
archégos, primeval, and sauroa, a lizard.) 
A fossil reptile of the carboniferous era, hav- 
ing a near alliance to the proteus, lepido- 
siren, and other perennibranchiate reptiles 
of the present day. 
Archelogy ( -kel’o-jf}, n. [Gr. arch?, be- 
inning. gp é, and logos, discourse. ] 
he science of, or a treatize on first princl- 
ples. 


Archelogy treats of principles, and should not be 
confounded with archaelogy, which treats of anti- 
quities. Fleming. 


Archemy?} (lir’ke-mi), ». An alchemical term 
for the transmutation of the imperfect 
metals into the * — ph (0 

Archencephala (iir-ken-sef'n-la), n. (Gr. 
arché,rule,dominion, and enki fos, brain. ] 
The highest of the primary sub-classes into 
which Owen has subdivided the mammals 
in acco «we with the structure of the 
brain, distinguished by the enormous verti- 
cal and posterior development of the cere- 
bral over the cerebellar lobes, the former 
completely ne the latter as well aa 
the olfactory lobes. In this sub-class the 
number of convolutions attains ite maxi- 
mum, and there isa corpus callosum. It in- 
cludes the solitary order, family, genus, and 
species, Man. 

Archenemy —— n. A principal, 
enemy; specifically, Satan, the grand adver- 


of mankind. 
Archeology (ir-ké-ol’o-fi),m. Same as Arch- 


ceology. 

Archer (irch’ér), . (Fr. archer, from are, 
L arcua,a bow. See ARCH.] 1. One who 
uses a bow; one who is skilled in the use of 
the bow and arrow; a bowman.—2 The 
archer-fish (which see). 

es (arch’ér-es), n. A female archer. 
ee glorious archeress of heaven.’ 
‘ouper. 

Archer-fish (lirch’ér-fish), n. A name given 

to the Toxotes jaculator, a sealy-finned, 





Archer-fish (Tewotes facnZafor}, 


——— — — fish, about 6 inches long, 
inhabiting the seas around Java, which has 
the faculty of shooting drops of water to the 
distance of 3 or 4 feet, with sure alm, at In- 
sects, thereby causing them to fall into the 
water, when it seizes and devours them. 
The soft, and even the spiny portion of 
their dorsal fins, are so covered with scales 
as to be scarcely distinguishable from the 
rest of their body. Called alao Darter-fiah. 
Archery (jirch’¢r-i), m. 1. The use of the 
bow and arrow; the practice, art, or skill of 
archers; the art of ater with a bow and 
arrow.—2. Archers collectively. 
The monarch saw the bols A 
Aad bade let boase a ee ee 
That venison free, and Bordeaux wine, 
Might serve the archery to dine. 
Sir i". Scott. 
3. In old law, a service of keeping a bow for 
the lord’s use, in the defence of his castle. 
Court of Arches, n The 


chief and most ancient consistory court, be- 
longing to the archbishopric of terbury, 
for the debating of 1** and held 
in Westminster Hall, It is so called from 


the church in London, commonly St. Mary 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; J, job; 


i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





Archiepiscopacy ( 
Archiepiscopali 
Archlepiscopat 
Archierey 
Archigra: 

Archil 





ARCHIL 
le Bow (de arcubus), where it was formerly 
held. jurisdiction of this court extends 


over the province of Canterbury. The chief 
seeped et ech eB pet 

e peal), a, or pertain- 
ing to an archetype; constituting a model 
or pattern; origi ‘One archetypal mind.’ 
Cudworth. 


Among Platonists the erchetyfad world isthe world 
as it existed in the idea of God before Ore. — 
Fur, 


Arch (ir’ké-tip), n. (Gr. archet 
arché, mning, and typos, form.) 1. A 
model or first form; the original pattern or 
model after which a thing is made, or to 
which it corresponds. 

ta the philosophy of Locke the arcActyges of cur 
ideas are the things really existing out of — 

Fleming. 

Then it was that the House of Commons, the ar- 
chetype of all the representative assemblies which 
now meet, either in the Old or the New World, held 
its first sittings. Macaulay, 
2 In coining, the standard weight by which 
others are adjusted.—3. In compar. anat. 
that ideal, original, or fundamental pat- 
tern on which a natural group of animals 
or system of © % is assumed to have 
been constructed; aa, the vertebral arche- 
type. 

Archetype-skeleton (lir’ké-tip-skel’é-ton), 
n Inanat, an ideal skeleton, constrocted 

Professor Owen, and to which the endo- 

eletons of all the Vertebrata are referred 

as modifications. In this skeleton is ar- 

the succession of vertebral segments 

of those animals, together with their various 
processes, foramina, and appendages. 

cal (ir-ke-tip'ik-al), a. Relating 


to an — —* 

Archeus (ir-ke'us), mn. Same as Archana. 

Archiater (jir-ki'a-tér), ». [Gr. archos, chief, 
and iatros, physician.) Chief physician; a 
term applied on the continent of Europe 
to the first or body physician of princes, and 
to the first physician of some cities; speci- 
* in Russia, the first imperial phy- 


an. 
Archicalt (ir’kik-al), @. Chief; primary, 
"Prinepaliy and 7 —— os! 


tee: 
Archidiaconal (ir’ki-di-ak”on-al), a. Per- 
taining to an archdeacon; as, an archidia- 


conal visitation. 
iir’ki-d-pis” kd-pa-si), 1. 
ty of an archbishop. 
Archi te te ella nar a. Be- 
—— to an archbishop; as, Canterbury is 
an archiepiscopal 


The state or 


see. 

ar’ki-é-pis’ki-pali-ti), 
wn. The dignity * of an archiulahows 
archiepiscopacy. Fuller. 


te (ir ki-<-pls"ko pit .n, The 
office or j on of an arch Pp; an 
archbishopric. 


(iér-k¥e-rf), n. Rus. archierdi, 

Gr, archtvereus, a high-priest, from pretix 

archi, arch, and hierevs, a priest.) A col- 

lective term for the higher order of ecclesi- 

astics in the Greek Church in Rusela, in- 

cluding metropolitans, archbishops, and 
bishops. Pinkerton. 

iphhert (ir kig're fs). (Gr.archos, 

chief, and graphé, to write.) A chief secre- 


(Sr'kil), n._[Fr. orseitle, lorchel—after 
Rucellai or ae ri, who about 1300 first 


employed the lichen for dyeing purposes | 
A rich violet, manve, or p e colouring 
matter obtained from certain lichens, espe- 
elally the Roecella 
tinetoria and A 


Verd 
lichen is bruised 
between atones and 
moistened with 
putrid urine, mixed 
with quicklime or 
other alkaline liq- 
uor, It first takes 
a purplish red col- 
our, and then turns 
to violet. In the 
first state it is call- 
ed archil; and in 
the second, lacmus 
or litmua. Dyers 





Roccella tinctoria, from ‘Tarely use archil by 
which archil is obtained. itself, on accountof 
its dearnees and the 


rishableness of its beauty. They employ 
t to give a bloom to other colours, as pinks, 








w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,—See Key. 


ARCHILOCHIAN 


blues, and blacks, but this bloom soon de- | 
cays. Archil is used for colouring the spirits - 


of thermometers, and also by chemists as a 
test for detecting the presence of an acid. 
Written also Orehal, Orchil, &o. 
dr-ki-lo’ki-an}, 2. 
ing to Archilochus, the Greek poet. In ane. 


Pertain- | 


pros, the term ia used to denote the four | 


metrical combinations which he invented. 


There are three dactylic Archilochian dis- | 


tichs, and one iambic Archilochian distich. | 


Archilowe (4rch'i-lou), n [D. Aer, again, 


and gelag, shot or share of expenditure at . 


an inn, Comp. Se. lawing.] 
which one who has been treated in an inn 
or tavern sometimes reckons himself bound 
in honour to make to the company. When 
he calla for his bottle he is said to give his 
archilowe. Also written Archilagh. (Scotch.) 

1 propose that this 


sair forfoughten, as ia this tullyiec, shall 


y, 
send for a tass of brandy, aii tu pay for another by 
way of archilowe, Sir M. Scott. 


Archilute (arch’Llat), m Same as Arch- 


fr 
ki mã gus . ny he 


high-priest of the 

rainn Magi, or 
worshippers of 
tire. 


Archimandrite 
(ir-ki-man’drit),. 
From mandrite,a 
yriac word for 
monk ;Gr.mandra, 
a monastery.) In 
the Greek Ch, an 
abbot, or abbot- 
general, who has 
the superintend- 
ence of many ab- 
bots and convents, 
In Sicily the ab- 
bots are called ar- 
chimandrites be- 
cause their con- 
veritas wore origin- 
ally of Greek in- 
stitution, and con- 
form to the rales 
of St. Basil. Theabbots-general of the United 
Greeks in Poland, Galicia, Transylvania, 
Hungary, and Venice also bear the title. 
ean (Wr ki-médé"an), a. Pertain- 
ing to Archimedes, or to the screw invented 
by him.— Archimedean propeller, a propel- 
ler consisting of a continuous spiral vane on 
a hollow core ronning lengthwise of the 
vessel It is an amplification and extension 
of the screw Archimedean screw, an in- 
strument seid to have been invented by | 
Archimedes to raise water to a small height. 
It is formed by winding a flexible tube round 





Greek Archimancdrite, 
from an original sketch. 





Archimedean Screw. 


a cylinder in the form of ascrew, When 
the screw is placed in an Inclined position, 
as In the accompanying wood-cut, and tho 
lower end immersed in water, by causing 
the screw to revolve the water is raised te 
theupperend. Whatever quantity of water 
first enters the screw immediately deacends 
by its own weight to the lowest point of 
the spiral; but this point being 273 
shifted higher up by the revolution of the 
screw, water or other fluid may thus be 
raised to a limited height. Called also Water 
Serew and Spiral Pump. — Archimedean 
principle, or principle of Archimedes, (a) the 
principle of the equilibrium of the lever, | 
namely, that a lever loaded with two weights, 

on opposite sides of the fulcrum, is in equi- 

librium when the weights are inversely pro- | 
portional to the length of the arms at whose 

ends they hang. and that the pressnre on 

the fulcrum of the lever is then exactly , 
equal to the sum of the two —— (6) The | 
hydrostatical principle, also d 





scovered by 


Fate, fiir, fat, fpll; mé, met, hér; 


The return | 


fred little gentleman that seems | 
may Sn 


. Archive — 


pine, pin; 
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Archimedes, that a bod 
fluid loses exactly as much of its weight as 
is equal to the weight of the water it dis- 
laces. 
(iirch’ing), ». 
of a structure, 
(ar’ki-po-laj"ik), a. 
to an archipelago. 

— —— ktey — pL Are — 
pe ar-ki-pel’a-géz). (Gr. archos, chief, 
and pelagos, the sea.) Originally aud spe- 
cifically, the sea which separates Europe 
from Asia, otherwise called the —- Sea, 
studded with a number of small islands: in 
a general sense, any body of water inter- 


The arched portion 
Relating 


spersed with many islands; the group of 
islands themselves. | 
Architect (ar’ki-tekt), » [Fr. architecte, 


L. architectus, from Gr. prefix archi, chief, 
and tektén, a workman. 1. A person skilled 
in the art of building; one who understands 
architecture, or makes it his occupation to 
form plans and designs of buildings, and 
superintend the artificers empleo —2A 
contriver; a former or maker. ‘Chief archi- 
tect and plotter of these woes.’ Shak. 
ve (ar-ki-tek’tiv), a. Used in 
building; proper for building. 
tectonic, Architectonical (irki-tek- 
tow"ik, ar’ki-tek-ton“ik-al), a. (Gr. arché- 
tektén, an architect.} Pertaining to or 
skilled in architecture ; evincing skill in 
desi ning or constructing. ‘Architectonic 
wisdom.’ Boyle, ‘Geometrical and archi- 
tectonical artista’ Sir T. Browne. 
Architectonica (Ar'ki-tek-ton“iks), n. The 
science of architecture. 
Aronitectert (ar’ki-tek-tér), n. An archi- 
ct. 


(ir’ki-tek-tres), n. A female © 


Architectress 
architect. Wotton, Rare] 
Archi (ar-ki-tek’tir-al), a. Pertain- 


ing to architecture or the art of building; | 


according to the rules of architecture. 
recture (arki-tek-tar), n. [L. archi- 
tectura, from architectus. § 
1. The art or science of building or con- 
structing; workmanship; construction. 

The formation of the first earth being a plece of 
divine archétecturr, ascribed te a particular provi- 
dence. Burnet 
Specifically— 2% The art of constructing 
houses, bridges, and other buildings for the 
purposes of civil life—often called civil 
architecture; or, in a still more limited 
sornee, tho oe of fine art applied to 
— that branch of the fine arts which 
haa for ita object the production of edifices 
pleasing to a cultivated and artistic taste, 

tifying the feeling of the beantiful. The 
eading styles of architecture have been 
characterized as Egyptian, Indian, Greek, 
Gothic, &c. An admixture of styles, chiefly 
of the Classic with Gothic, gave rise in the 
middle ages to the Byzantine, Romanesque, 
and Norman, and at a later date to the 
Renaissance, &c. The Greek style waa 
divided into three orders, mainly with re- 
ference to the proportions and ornamenta- 
tion of its columns, named respectively the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; and to those 
the Romans added the Tuscan and Compo- 
site. Each style has various stages, indica- 
tive generally of the age or the — in 
which each modification took its rise. T 
the Gothic has been divided into the Nor- 
man, the Early English, Decorated, Flam- 
boyant, &c.—Mulitary architecture, the art 
of fortification. — Naval architecture, the art 
of building ships and other structures use- 
ful in naval warfare. 
Architrave (irki-trav), n. [Fr. It. archi- 
trave—prefix archi, chief, and It. trave, from 
L. trabs, a beam.] In arch. (a) the lower 
division of an entablature, or that part 
which rests immediately on the column. See 
CoLcumMs, (+) The ornamental moulding run- 
ning round the exterior curve of an arch. 
{c) The moulded enrichment on the faces of 
the jambs and lintel of a door, window, or 
other opening.-Archifrave cornice, an en- 
tablature consisting of an architraye and 
cornice only, the frieze being omitted. 
Archivat (iir-ki'va), n. pl. Archivea. 

The Christians were able to make good what they 
asserted by appealing to those records kept in the 
Roman arcaio. Dr. H, More. 

Archival (iir’kiv-al or iir’ki-val), 4. Pertain- 
img to archives or records; contained in 


records. 

». [LL archioum, a place 
for keeping public records, hence applied to 
the records themselves, from Gr. archeion, 
a government building, from arché, rule, 





udte, not, mive; tũbe, tub, byl; 


immersed in a 


s ARCHITECT. ] | 


ARCH-PROPHET 





government.) 1. A record or document pre. 
served in evidence of something: almest 
always In plural and signifying documents 
or records relating to the ts, privileges. 
claims, treaties, constitutions, &c., of 
family, corperation, community, city, or 
kingdom. ‘A most unpleasant archine or 

. Hotiand. —2.+ The chamber or 
apartment where such documents are kept 
SyN. Registers, records, chronicles, muni- 


ments, 

' Archivist (ur’kiv-ist or dr’ki-vist),m The 

| keeper of archives or recorda 

: Archivolt (4r’ki-vélt), ». [Fr. archirolte, 
It. archivolto.] The architrave or ornamen- 
tal band of mouldings on the face of an arch 
following the contour of the intrados.— 
Archivolt of a bridge, the curve line formed 
by the upper sides of the arch-stones in the 
face of the work. 

Archlute (arch Tit), mn. [Arch, chief, and 
lute.) A e lute, a theorbo, the has 
strings of which are doubled with an octave 
and the higher strings with a unison. 

Archly (rchli), adv. In an arch manner, 
shrewdly; wittily; jestingly. 

Archly he looked and alily beered. Sommerziiie 

| cian (arch-ma-ji’shan) A 

| chief magician; a great magician. 
Archmarshal (tirch-miir'shal), ». The grand 
marshal of the old German pire, a dig- 
nity which belo to the Elector of Saxons 

-mockt (arch-mok’),». Principal mock- 

ery or jest; the most extreme scorn, 
0, ‘tig the spite of hell, the flend’s arré-moct! Stat 
(irch’nes), m. The quality of 
being arch; slyness without malice: cunsing: 
shrewdness; waggishness. 
archness of humour.’ 

Archon (irkon),n = [Gr. archon, a roler! 
One of the chief magistrates of Athens chosen 
to superintend civil and religious concerm 
They were nine in number; the first was 
properly the archén, or archon epdnymes; 
the second was called archon bawilens, of 
king archon; the third polemarchas, or gen- 
eral of the forces. The other six were called 
thesmothetai, or legislators. 

Archonship (ir’kon-ship), mn. The office of 
an archon, or the term of his office. 

Archontic (ir-kon'tik), n. Zoeles. one of 4 
branch of the Valentinians, who held that 
the world was not created by God, but by 

Is called archontes. 

onts (ar’konts), ». pl. [Gr. archin, » 

ruler, from arché, rule.) One of the great 
grouys into which some naturalists have 
classified mammals, inclnding man above, 
and remarkable for the extent to which ail 
the parts of the physical structure are sub- 
ordinated to the purposes of the head, the 
fore-limbs being removed from the locome- 
tive to the cephalic series; for the enormous 
vertical and posterior development of the 
cerebral over the cerebellar lobes; for the 
number of convolutiona of the brain; and 
especially for the possession of a spiritual 
nature. 

, Arch-pastor (Arch-past’ér), n. A chief par 

tor, Barrow. 
Arch-phil her (iirch-fi-los’6-fér), #. A 
| chief philosopher; an eminent philosopher 
Hooker. 

Arch-pillar (irch-pil'lér), x. A main or 
prinelpal | gent the chief support, ‘Arc- 
pillar and foundation of human society 
Harmar. 

Arch-poet (iirch-pé‘et), n. A chief or pre- 
eminent poet. ‘The title of archipoets o 
arch-poet.” Pope. 

Arch-politician Girch-poli-ti’shan), n. A 
chief or leading politician; a great politician. 
Bacon. 

Arch-prelate (arch-prel‘at), n. A chiel 


relate. Hooker. (arch bit-ae), a 

drch- ch-pres’ bi ni. 
chief Fach om gg Ayliffe. 

Arch- sbytery (irch-pres’ bi-téri), = 
The highest degree of presbytery; presby- 
tery as claiming supreme or sovereign power 
or absolute dominion. (Rare. ] 

Aapresh +s Cali itself a lordly 
* — — wale over focks aod 
tions BO Sar 

ers. over persons congrega * 

Arch-priest (irch-prést’), n. A chief prie⸗ 
* Ecclesiastical dignity, which included the 
arch-priests.” A 


ive. 
Arch-primate (i te n A chief 
primate; an archbishop over other arch- 
Mehope. ee arch-primate, or Protestant 
ilf 


e ‘on, . 
Areh-prophet (irch-prof* et A chief 








. 
prophet; a great prophet. 7. Wartow. 
oll, pound; fi, 3c. abune; =, Se. few 


ARCH-PROTESTANT 
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protestant (arch- -prot’es-tant), n A 

leading or eminent Protestant. ‘ ng tyr mt 
and master ministers of Ger- 

.' Stapleton. 
Arch-rebel reb’el), n. A chief or pro- 
minent Milton, 
Arch-see (irch-s@), n. The see of an arch-— 
bishop. ton. 
—— ‘stén), n. A stone that 

an arch. 


Arũ ter 9— A transcend- 
Arehetraitor (hrc ) 


t traitor: applied specifically 

i ie —— ‘arch tre’zhdr-ér The 
Arch-treasurer n. 

treasurer of the German pire, a 


ity formerly claimed by the Elector of 
Arch-type (arch’tip), m An archetype. 
pre oor" . A chief ty- 
— rc (irch-vil'lin), n. A desperate, 


— ae keeps him company, SAa⸗. 
Arch-villany (iirch-vil'lan-i), n. Atrocious 
. Bean, & Fl, 


(4arch’'w4), mn An entrance or 
under an arch. 


woman disposed to pay her — 
Ye archewyver, stondeth at defence, 
Sia ye be strong as ts a greet camaille (cam (camel) ; 


— 6 ade, In the form: of 
‘In the on of a bow bent 
—— Ayliffe. 


Archy (irch’i), a. 1. Resembling or having 

arches; arching. 

Pha ww the Sach and archy brows shined forth 
Parthencia Sacra, 1633. 

2 In Aer. same as A 


rehed, 2. 
Arc-indicator (ark’in-di-kat-ér 


n. In bot. 
an tus for measuri e develop- 
of an internode, that fe, the space in- 


Areitenentt (ar-sit’e-nent), a IL. arcus, 
abow, and tenens, holding, teneo, to hold.} 


a bow. 
.". [Lareus, a bow, 
be.] An Instrument 
a = = — the use 
point; a cyclograp 
(ark-ta’shon), n. [L, aretus, tight.) 
Natrowness or cot ction in any sense; 
—— in med. unnatural —— of 


and tktia, a ferret or marten.) 
ores, of which ti be 
(the white-fronted 
the size of a large 


; 
: 





sarsaparilla. In J. 
as a vegetable, and is called Gobo. 
Arctomys (iirk’to-mis), n. [Gr. arktos, a | 
bear, and mys, a rat.) A genos of rodent | 
animals; the joe rk to tosiat ation} a 
o8 r. 
arktos, a bear, and sta a bunch af 
grapes. ] LV —— 
Poluted to Arbutus, but consisting of two 


te plants, natives of the 
aoe. veral species are 
the greenhouse from their 
orange-coloured flowers, 
~ti'rus ), —* (Gr. arktos, a 
bear, and owra, tail) A fixed star of the 
first maguitude in the constellation of 
Bodtes, and thought by some to be the 
nearest to our system of any of the fixed 
stars. Itisone of the stars observed to have 
a proper motion. 
Arcuate ({iirk’i-at), a [L. arcuatus, bent 
like a bow, from areus, a bow.) Bent or 
curved in the — hoöu lique and 


arcuate lines.’ 
Arcuatilet f-a-til), @. Bent or curved. 
Arcuation —— n 1. = act of 
bending; incurvation ; he state 
bent; curvity; crookedness,—2, wi method oO 
raising trees by by — that is, by —— 
the ground and co 
small shoots with earth; layering enich 


Arcuature| tan n. The curvature 


Arcubalist (iirk’d-bal-ist), ». [L. arews, a 
—— = balista, an engine for —e— 
LIST.) A cross-bow; 
arbalist (which see). 
It is an historical fact that Richard was killed by 
the French from the shot of an arcadalist. 
T. Warton. 
Arcubalister (iirk’i-bal-ist"ér), n. A cross- 
bowman; one who used the arcubalist. 


—— * *— soon despatch the, croc 


tyrant. 
Arcubus (iirk’d-bus), n. Same as Aucune 
— as rete { 

bow of old age; an opacity _— nd eae 
= of the cornea arse advanced 


Ard, The te 
BS It bs the wile 
ecard, a8 in 0. 
yy noble; Bi 
Aart, E. Re strong in counsel ; ’ Bern- 
hart, E. Bernard, —— a bear; ho f 
ork E Goddard, strong 
$0 bs 0 Foutsale 
sort, nature, mode of if aor 
has the 


—— nature, D. . gard), and 
foros of 0 — * meaning one who 
is, or who —— — 

** is implied in the root; 
ie 


— — Setar’, — — dl 
wizard. In some of these 
words it is probably a modified form of 


— termination -er, there 
~ &. ae in Teutonic tongues to add 
a final d or t a liquid for sake of 


euphony; thus vulgar E. drownd for drown, 

—— for swoon, acholard for scholar, Prov, 

pore rapt heaped ge for miser and 

In a few words -ard appears to 

—— a ive force; as. a, pollard, 
a tree t FA pd mend tame polled 

Fr. 3 gm —* 


(tir-das'sin), n. 
aes to he ee the et of Ardeshir, in 
Persia] A fine sort of Persian silk, 
the finest used in the looms of France. 
Ardea (iir'dé-a), mn. [L., a heron.) A 
of or wad birds, fami 
deidw, consisting of the different species of 


the burdock is used | 





as, the ardency of ‘love or zeal.—3. Naut. 
tendency i's vemel fo come quickly to the 


J 


8. Warm: applied to the passions enil alive. 
tions; vehement; passionate ; affectionate; 
much engaged ; zealous ; as, ardent love or 
— ardent real.—4. Naut. applied to a 
pa * a tendency to gripe or come 
e wind. — wirdent spirits, alco- 
holic as brandy, whisky, gin 
&c. They are all produced by the d distilla: 

ing « of — pene le gh omg 
YN. a - 
, vehement, eager, zealo us. Leen, 

torrid, ferven' wnt, passionate, aifectionate. 
ardently y Ge ent-li adv. In an ardent 

th warmth ; affectionately; pas- 

—— 


Ardentness (ir’dent-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being ardent; ardency. 
Arder (iir'dér), n. (From root ar, to —— 
or till; see ARABLE, and comp. 
— Joel Icel. arthr, a plough.) A fallow: 
ing or ——— ng of ground. [Obsolete or 
Erdisin (ae (lir-dis’i-a), [Gr. ardi shi 
a), nm, r. ardiz, a sharp 
point, from the acute ents of the co- 
Pore} A genus of tro; plants, nat. order 
M ex, They are evergreen shrubs 
—* whitish flowera, not infrequent in Eng- 
ish gardens, 
[Gael ard, 


(ird-mir), n. 

and maor, bailiff or steward. } aig al 
or steward under the ardrigh or chief king 
of ancient Scotland. 

Ardor (iir'dér), n. Same as Ardour, 
Ardour (iir'dér), n. [L. ardor, from ardeo, to 
burn.] 1. Heat in a Mteral sense ; the 
ardour of the sun's rays. — 2 Warmth or 
heat, as of the passions and affections; eager- 


ness; as, * ursues study with ardour; 
they ‘to th ardour, [In the following 
passage ; word has been understood to 


mean a bright or effulgent spirit, but thie 
beens doubtful it may meee glory or bril- 


The winged saint . . . from am 
—— — — ardors, a where he Sood ae 
Flow toreagh the — ———— roe 


8, ota) ———— 
Ard·rẽ, Ardrc ach. n. 


sae. ard, h 9 In the earl 
Boreas ATi ph ad Eeotinna a chief vf 
mouaich or 7 — 
—— (ér-d0'i-ti), n. Height; difficulty. 
Arduous (ir’dé-us), a. IL arduue; allied to 
Ir. and Gael. ard, W. hardd, high.) 1. ry of 
ae difficult of ascent; hard 
High in Parnassus’ = hon g her sons she show'd, 
And pointed out those ardwens paths they trod. 


2. Attended with labour, like the as- 
cending of acclivi 
duous emplo 

rey traordinary effort, energy 

ex 

verance to p overcome, and sg applied to 
a protracted ertaking ; requiring 
less endurance and energy, ‘and more within 
the reach of common powers than arduows, 


but tasking the ene more than difieult; 
not eas 5 us, but attainable 
or to be accomplished by fair effort or appli- 


cation. Hard sometinen applies to ve 
— as a crd lot; arduous and dificult 
oO 


Pd de ayt (ficult to control our feelings; it is still 





family herons, of which our common heron (A. cin- we our will; but it isan ardwows un- 
— byt ir larve being ve eran) 1s Che lupe. Bee ARDEID, ives ‘ peat ah de aye ed will of others, 
thickly cloth Jong hairs, whence Arde —* Egyptian weight and | Arduously (ar'dd-us-li), ade. In an arduous 
have obtained the name of beara, measure ee to 226 lbs. or to about | “manner; ——— 
They feed upon the external parts of planta, (ar’ di-us-nes), m The state 
and inclose themselves in cocoons when (trad). ag A famil eral or quality of being arduous; difficulty of 
about to undergo their transformations. latorial or eareliog th execution. 
Arctitude (ark’ti-tad), n, Same as Arcta- | herons (genes “be —— Scene ite Ardure t(j lir'dar), n. [L. ardor.) Burni 
tion, terns, spoonbill, ibis, The beak is long, ed enchaufing or ardure of 
Arctium Gatihd-an) ». — ——— — wont, eeeelly with cutting edges | sinne.’ Chaucer. m 
arktes, a bear, from its rough lowers, | as well as a poin Ard G-rus), a. flamin: 
called bur.) A genus of plants of the nat. (ar-dé-1nd), n. pl. A sub-famlly of eS —— 
order Composite. There are several the or hero! Where ames the ardherous Spick of tadore. 
cles which are troublesome weeds. 2 —— — Grden· IL ardens, from Cary. 
roots of A. Lay (the burdock) were sup- | ardeo, to burn.) 1. nai. ‘The ardency of | Are (iir). [A. Sax, Caren, aven, arn, we (oR, 
to be a diuretic, and sudorific. | thesun.’ Sir P. Herbert. Hence-2 Warmth | they) are; Icel. erum, we are, eru, og Koning 
have been used as a substitute for | of passion or affection; ardour; eagerness; | Are is a northern or Scandinavian form, 
ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; J, job; h, Fr.ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
Vou L. 10 
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the southern form in A. Sax. being sind or 

sindon, Ther isc mg Pees po’ the root 

being aa, See AM.) lural of the sub- 

—— verb to be, bat d ering etymologl- 
from be and was. 

Are dr or fr),n. [L. area.) The unit of French 

or square measure, containing 
10 square metres, a little less than 2 
perches of 22 feet in the ancient measure, * 
or LOT6"44 ne square fect. 

A-re (it'ra). e note immediate 
tonic, uf, in the grave hexachord of Guido's 
scale of music. 

Area (i'ré-a), n. [L. area, a thrashing-floor, 
then pen Seay open level piece of land.) 1. Any 
_ surface within boundaries; as, the 

r of a room, of a church, or other build- 
ing, or a piece of inclosed ground; the 
space or site on which a building stands, 

Specifically—2. A attached to a house; 

or a space sunk below the general surface of 
the ground before windows in the basement 
store of a building, The doors of the cel- 
lars, kitchen, &c., generally open into this 

ohio £ is fenced off from the pave- 
ment * area railings, and reached by de- 
scend the area steps.—8. In geom. the 
superficial contents of any figure; the sur- 
face included within any oven lines; as, the 
area of a square ora triangle.—4. In mining, 
a compass of ore — Bax arena a 

Aread,! Areed,! v a m, 
read, to guess; aredan, to counsel; rord, 
counsel. See "Reap, REDE 1. To read. 
‘Her = y opened book, which to aread 
is easie.’ John Hall.—2. To declare; to tell; 
to —— to explain. 

Arede, gout! gentle swaine, 
ae the dale below, or on yon plaine, 
Or is the village situate in a grove. 1°. Browne. 
8. To counsel; to advise; to direct; to teach. 
But mark what I areed thee now; Avaunt. 


Milton, 
4. To discover; to detect. 


So hard this idole was to be area’, 
That Florimet! herselfe in all men's vew 


Sail min Ge ci Spenser, 
Areal (A'ré-al), a. Pertaining to an area; as, 
—— ces, 


+ Arere,| adr. ora. [See ARREAR. 
To the rear; backward. F , 


But grownd he gave, and lightly lept arerrr, 
4, rer, 
(f'ré-a-anék A titer who 
lurks about areas for of ecom- 
mitting depredations on kitchens and cel- 


Areca (a-ré‘ka), n. [The Malabar name.] A 


23* of loft ms with pinnated leaves, 
— inclosed in a fibrous 
— ‘atechu is the pinang or betel-nut 


tree of the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, 
and yields the astringent juice catechu. 
A. oleracea ia the cabbage-tree or cabbage- 
pam of the West Indice. See BETEL-NUT, 
ABBAGE-TRER. 


—— — vet. Same as Aread (which see). 


Areed at (a-réd’), n. — — nar- 
jon. ‘Fayre are a nges strannge, 
and of adventures rare.” owe 

Areek (a-rék’), adv. Ina tesking condition. 

A messenger comes all arecé, Swift. 
Arefaction (ar-é-fak’shon), n. [L. ae 
to dry, from aree, to be dry, and facio 
make.} The act of drying; regres — 
growing dry. Bacon. 
88. aré-fi), vt To dry or make dry. 
tee 


h ee Bacon. (Rare.] 
Arena (a-ré’na),n. [L. arena, 5. originally an 
adjective from areo, to be dry—arena (terra, 

dry earth, sand.) 1. The inclosed 
central part of the Roman am 
in which took place the lms ape 
tors or wild beasta. It was usual 
with sand or sawdust to prevent ladia- 
tors from slipping, and to absorb the blood. 
2. . the scene or theatre of exertion or 
contest of any kind; as, the arena of debate, 
‘Rival politicians contending in the open 
arena of public life.” Sir C. Lewes.— 
3. In med. sand or gravel in the kidneys. — 
3 In arch, —* middle of a temple or other 





above the | 


| Areopay’ opaEy| ar ov 
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Arenation (ar-é-ni'shon),n, In med. a sand- 
bath; a 


Arendalite * ren‘dal-it}), m A lime and 
iron epidote from Arendal, in Norw 


geting of silica, alumina, fron-pero pans 
Areng, Avene 5 (a-reng’, pe sey th 
ae 
palm (Saguerus saccha nse See ire 


— 

(ar-en-ik’6-la), n. IL arena, sand, 
and colo, to Inhabit.] A genus of dorsi- 
branchiate annelids, common on our coasts, 
and sought for by ‘Ashermen for bait; the | 
tere hag or ie rms. See Lvaworm. 


The common Arenicola is the type. See 
ARENICOLA. 

Arenicolite (ar-en-ik’é-lit), n. — 

gical name for circular holes o — 


seen on some sandstones, poh which are 
supposed to have been the burrows of some 
annelid resembling the Arenicola or lug- 

worm. See ARENICOLA. 
“nnd Gr. (a-ré‘ni- anne a. [Larena, 2— 
r. lithos, a sto’ Pertaining to sand- 
of sandstone; as, arenilitic 

— 


Arenose (a- ** a, Sandy; full of sand. 
Arennions (a-ré nii- lus), a. Full of fine 


Areoia (a-18'6-1a), n. pl. Areolm ©1804), 
(L., dim. of area (which see)] 1. In entom. 
a term applied to the smaller into 


which Pais wing is divided by the nervures, 

termed basal, middie, and apical, according 

to their relative positions —2 In bot. aterm 

sometimes to te the meshes of 
cellular tissue or little distinct 

on a surface. —3. Te ance. 6 torn ap. 

to va interstices shod the 25 

organs or vessels, or those w 

sont betes lamineg, or between vessels 

interlacing with each other.—4. The coloured 

—— or o we the nipple or 


Areolar aire a, Pertaining to an 
areola or to arcolw.—Areolar tissue, in bot. 
and @nat. cellular tissue, 

Areolate (a-ré’6- paved My AREOLA.} 

Characterized by areolw; exhibiting areole, 
as the leaves at plants or the receptacle 
of composite planta, when the florets are 
— so completely upon its surface that 

Bey eye areas or spaces are left 
whee 


drop off. 

Any small 
ter, as the 
the nervures of the wings 
e veins of leaves. 


reola, 
eo (ar-é-om‘et-ér), n. (Gr. aratos, 
rare, thin, and metron, a measure. } An in- 
strument for measuring the specific gravity 
of liquids; a hydrometer. 


Areometric, Areometrical a-ré’6-met"rik, 
a-ré’6-met"rik-al), a. —— to an areo- 
meter. 

(ar-é-om'et- 


ing or act of measuring 
fluids, 


n. The measur- 


specific gravity 
he Geb ope in, ar- 
Areopagus — 


‘a-jit), mn. A member of the 
(which see) Acts xvii. 34. 
(ar--op’a-jit*ik), a. Pertaining 
to the 8. 


pagui 
(ar-é-op’a-gua), n. (Gr. Ages, 
of war, a pagos, hill] A 


the mes, 

justice and impartiality of its decisions, so 
called because held on a hill in the city 
named in honour of Ares or Mars. By a 
law of Solon no person could be a member 
of this tribunal until he had been archon or 
chief magistrate. This court took cogniz- 
ance of high crimes, impiety, and theo 8 
ity, — watched over the laws and the pub- 


: imeton| 


seeming of hot sand upon a dis- 
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mours or fluids of the body, the 
Arere,tv.t. [A areran, See REAR 
Ares (rez), nin the mythology of the 
— n m 
cient Greeks, the of war, fdentified ‘by 
the Romans with their Mars, and 


. Fr. arraisoner, to reason} 
; to censure; to arraign. 


Arethusa (ar-e-thi'sa), n. [In Greek 
& nymph, bat c into the foun 
Arethos, in the of Ortygia, near 
.) A genus of orchids, consisting 
of a single species, A, bulbosa, a small ewamp 
ter of North America, with a handsome 
rosy-purple, sweet-scented flower. 
(ar-e-tol’o-ji), nm. (Gr. gle vir- 
discourse.] That part of 
moral philosophy which treats of oe 
_—* and the means of attaining to 
Arew,t Arewet vd i adv. Ina row —F 


regular we her teeth arevw,’ 


Arfwedsonite (arf-wed’son-It), a. [From 
———— —— of 
thot first century.) A — 
variety of hornblende, com of 
of iron and soda with a little alumina and 


lime. 
Argal ~ Arai.) Unrefined 
——— re fond —— on the 
sides of vessels ty 3 wine has been kept, 


tue, an 


the — 
—— Ga 


JUTANT-BIRD, 


(Ciconia Argala). See AD- 





ference. They spring 

and, after rising upward for a short distance, 
they curve boldly downwards till they — 
the chin, when they recurve upwards and 


e —* 
—_ 


plied to the Rocky Mountain —— of ‘Ame. 
rica, or bighorn. 


name in rhe 1A ia a ar — 


hollow wick, allowing an outaide onal inside 
— air, which greatly increases the 

x 4 the flame. Invented by M. 
roand burner, a gas-burner 


——— 


irs ais a Anew c Under, 





Sir. Brow ——— oe 
Arenaceous ar-&-ni’shus), a, [From L ene. com 
arena, cus ( 1. Sandy; ding with | Areostyle (a-ré’o-stil), n. See ARMOSTYLE. Argean (iir-jé'an [See Anco.] Pertain- 
sand ; ving the properties of sand.— | Areosystyle (a-ré’o-sis"til), n. See Anmo-| ing to the or the constellation of 
2. Composed of grains of sand; granular; | sYSTYLE. the same name. 

as, arenaceous limestone. ‘An 7 Areotic — a. [Gr. araios, thin.) | Argel, (ir [A Syrian name} 
friable —— — * —— the =~ amen A plant found in mal t ~~ ae 

ous (ar -us),@. Sandy; com eas = pores. rgel, 

posed eons or for the’ greater yank, of Areotic (ar-é-ot'lk), n A medicine which | Asc , used for adulterating Ecyp- 
sand; as, arenarious soil, was formerly supposed to attenuate the hu- | tian senna. 

Fite, far, fat, fpll; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; noéte, not, mdve; tibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; i, Sc. abune; 9, Se. fey. 
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Argemone (ir-jé-mé'né), vn. 
srgema, a cataract in the eye, from ite sup- 
posed medicinal qualitica] A small genus 
of planta, nat. order Papaveracem. The spe- 


cies are all ornamental, and nativesof Ame- . 
rica. From the seeds of A. mexicana the | 


Mexicans obtain an oil very useful to paint- 
ers. The handsomest species is A. grandi- 
fora, which has large flowers of a pure white 
co 


ur. 
irgent (ar'jent), nm (Fr., from L. argentwin, 
ver; allied to Gr. argyros, silver, from 
argos, white; Ir. arg, white, airgiod, silver, 
money; Skr. rajatam, silver, raj, to shine. } 
1.¢ Silver; in a more —** sense, Money. 
‘Rafters of argent.’ rafield, ‘To undoe 
the world for argent.’ John Taylor.—2. Pig. 
whiteness, like that of silver. [Poetical] 
With that she tore her robe apart, and half 
The polished argent af her breast to sight 
Laid bare. Temmyson, 
3% In Aer. the white colour in coats of arms, 
intended to represent silver, or purity, in- 
nocence, beauty, and gentleness: represented 
in engraving by « plain white surface.—Ar- 
t comptant,t — money. 
(arjent), a. Made of silver; resem- 
bling silver; bright like silver; silvery, white. 
*‘Commingling with her argent spheres.’ 


Keats. 

Argental (jir-jent’al), a. Pertaining to, 
conzisti of, resembling, containing, or 
combined with silver.—Argental mercury, 
native amalgam of silver. 





(ir'fen-tan),m An alloy of nickel | 


Argentan 
th copper and zinc; German silver. 
Argentation (ar-jen-ta’shon), a, An over- 
laying with silver. 
Relating to or ob- 


tic (ar-jent’ik), a. 

ed from silver. 

Argentiferous (lir-jen-tifér-us), a. ‘5 ar- 
gentum, silver, and fero, to produce.] Pro- 
ducing or containing silver; as, argentiferous 
ore, veins, dc. 

tina (ar-jen-ti’na), n. [L. argentum, 

ver.) A genus of malacopterygious fishes. 
belo to the salmon family, so name 

from silvery scales, A. sphyreena is a 

well-known species, caught in the Mediter- 

Argentine (ir tin}, Pertaining to, 

en-tin}, a. Pertaining to, 
resembling, or sounding like silver; silvery; 
argent. ‘Celestial Dian, goddess vod oe rl 
Shak.— Argentine Anornamental glass- 
ware having the sheen of silver. 

Argentine (iir'jen-tin), n_ [L. argentim, sil- 
ver.] 1 Asilvery-white elaty varicty of cale- 
spar, containing a little silica with laminae 
asnally andulated. It is found in primitive 
rocks and frequently in metallic veins. —- 
2 The tetroxide or antimoniate of anti- 
mony.—3. A name common to the species 
of Argentina (which see) The Sheppy ar- 
gentine of Pennant is Scopelus Pennantii, 
and ia sometimes taken on our coasta. — 
4. White — coat sig bye . 

Argentite (iirjen-tit),» [L. argentum, all- 
ver.) Sulphide of silver, a blackish, lead- 

mineral, occurring in crystals, in crusta, 
and massive, It is a valuable ore of silver 
found in the crystalline rocks of many coun- 


Argentometer (ar-jen-tom’et-¢r), a. [L. @r- 
gentoon, silver, and Gr. metron, a measure.) 
A graduated giass tube for ascertaining the 
quantity of ailver in a solution by the ad- 
mission of —— of ae. . a 

Argentry (ar'jent-ri), wn.  (L. argentum, sil- 
ver. See ——— nj] 1. Materials formed 
of silver; plate. ‘Pawning his... argentry 
and jewels.’ Howell.—2. Silvery appearance. 

And there the glittering arprntry 
Rippies and glances on the confluent streams, 


Southey. 

Arghel, ». See ARGEL. 

Argil (ar'jil), a. (Fr. argile, L argilla, white 
clay, allied to argentium, silver; Gr. argos, 
white. See ARGENT, n.] Clay or potter's 
earth; sometimes, pure clay or alumina. 

(ir-j0-lA'ehus), a. II. argil- 
laceus.) Partaking of the nature of argil or 
clay; consisting of clay; as, argillaceous 
earth.— Argillaceous earth, white any or 
potter's earth; the earth or clay called by 
chemists alumina. — Argillaceous rocks, 
rocks of aedimentary origin, soft in texture, 
deposited for the most — in thin layers: 
clay forms the basis, but with it other sub- 
stances may be associated, as vegetable 
matter (carbonaceous shale), iron (clayband 
ironstone), lime (marl), &c. When the shale 
is tolerably pure it is readily distinguished 
by the peculſar odour it omite when breathed 
on, known as argillaceous odour.—Argilla- 
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[L., from Gr. | ceous slate or schist, clay-slate, a metamor- 


phic rock which in Scotland is characteristic 
of the Silurian formation. 
ferous (r-jil-lif’ér-us), a. (L.argilla, 
clay, and fere, to produce.) Producing or 
containing clay or argil. 
Argillite (irjil-lit), n. [See ARGIL.] Argil- 


laceous schist or slate; clay-slate. See 
CLAY-SLATE. 

Arpiilitic (iéir-jil-lit‘ik), a. Pertaining to ar- 
gillite, 


Argillo-arenaceous (iir-jil'lo-ar-4-ni"shus), 

a. Consisting of clay and sand. 
(ir-jil'lo-kal-ka’ré-ns), 
a, Consiating of clay and calcareous earth. 
cite (ir-jil'lo-kal’sit), mn. (L. ar- 
gilia, clay, and calz, catcia, lime.) A species 
of calcareous earth with a large proportion 
of clay; mari. 
fi us (iir-jil'lo-fe-ry” Jin-us), 

Atgilious (ur ita and es = m — 

ur-jil’lus),a. Consisting of clay; 
———— clay; belonging to clay; clayey. 
ir T. Browne, 

Argive (ur'jiv), a, 8 argivus.} Relating 
to Argos, the capital of Argolis in Greece, 
or to ita Inhabitants. The <Argive tribe, 
during the Trojan war, was the most power- 
ful of any in 
often used as a 
Grecian or Gree. 

Argive (irjiv), » A native or inhabitant 
of Argos, the capital of Argolis, in Greece ; 


rele bargle (ix’gl-bar’ 1), ni. [A kind of 
e- gl- gl), 4. nd o! 
reduplicated form of argue.) To contend in 
tedious and fractious argument; to bandy 
back wards and forwards; to haggle. (Scotch. | 
(ar'gd), mn. [Gr.] 1. In Greek myth. the 
name of the ship which carried Jason and 
his fifty-four companions to Colchis in quest 
of the golden floece.—2. In astron, a constel- 
lation. See ARGO-NAVIS. 
Azgoll.t mn. (See ARGIL.) Potter's-clay. 
Chaucer. 


Argol (iir’gol), n. Same as Argel, 
Argolett (ir'gol-et), n. (o-Fr.} A light 
horseman. 


Take a cornet of our horse, 
As paar ergoles, aml armed pik: 
And with our carriage march away 


Peele. 
(ir-gol'ik), a. Belonging to Argolis, 
a territory or district of Pcloponnesus, he- 
tween Arcadia and the Aigean Sea; as, the 
Argolie Gulf. 
Argonaut (ar’gé-ngt), n. (Gr. Argd, Jason's 
ship, and naufés, a sailor.) 1. One of the 
rsons who, according to the Old Greek 
nd, sailed to Colchis with Jason, in the 
sh ap Arun, in quest of the golden fleece, — 
2 One of the molluscous animals belonging 
to the genus Argonauta, family Argonau- 
tid, and class — or cuttle-fishes, 
more especially the Argenauta Argo (com- 
mon argonaut, paper-nautilus, or paper- 


ore. 





Argonaut (drpenands Ange) 


sailor of the Mediterranean). The genus 
Argonauta belo; to the dibranchiate or 
two-gilled cuttle-fishes, and is distinguished 
by the females possessing asingle-chambered 
external shell, which is not a true mollus- 
cous shell, however, not being secreted by 
the mantle or pallium, but by two of the 


arms which are developed to form mem- | 


branous expansions, and ordinarily foided 
round it so as to protect and cover it, the 
shell not being o ically connected with 
the body of the animal. 
shell, and are of mach amaller size than the 
females. The shell is fragile, tranalucent, 
and boat-like in shape ; it serves aa the re- 
ceptacle of the ova or eggs of the female, 


reece; and hence Argive is | 
groans term, equivalent to | 


| 
| 








males have no | 
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which sits in it with the respiratory tube or 

* funnel’ turned towards the carina or‘ keol 

This famed molluse swims only by ejocting 

water from its funnel, and it can crawl ina 

reversed position, carrying its shell over its 
back like aasnail The account of ita float- 
ing on the surface of the sea, with its sail- 
shaped arms extended to catch the breeze, 

and with the six other arms aa oars, is o 

mere poetic fable. The 53 Or paper- 

nautilus, must be carefully distinguished 
from the pearly-nautilus or nautilus proper 

Nautilus Pompiliua), which belongs to a 

different division of the cuttle-fishes, namely, 

the tetrabranchiate or four-gilled. 

Argonauta (iir-g0-na'ta), n A genus of cut- 
tle-fishes to which the argonauts belong. 
See ARGONAUT. 

Argonautic (ir-g5-ng’tik), a. planers, an 
the Argonauts, or to their voyage to Colchis; 
as, the Argonautic atory. 

Argonaw Gir-go-ng’ti-lé}, n. pl. The 
family of cephalopodous molluscs, order Te- 
trabranchiata, which contains the argonaut, 
paper-sailor, or paper-nautilus. Sce ARGO- 
SAUT. 

Argo-Navis (jir’ci-nA’vis), n. In astron. the 
southern conaletinticn the Ship, contain- 
ing 9 clusters, 3 nebulw, 13 double and 540 
single stars, of which about 64 are visible. 

Argosy (4r’gé-si), n, (Probably from _ 
Jason's ship o ARGONAUT), whence also 
—— L.L. argia, a ship, though the 
origin of the form argosy ia not clear.) A 
large merchantman or vessel of war. 

There where your argerias with portly sail, 

Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood, . . 

Do over-peer the petty ¢ cers. Shak. 
Argot (ur got or tr-g5), n. [ Fr.) The con- 
ventional slang of thieves and vagabonds, 
invented for purpose of disguise and 
concealment; cant; slang. 

Argot ts formed . . . by the adoption of fo: 


words, by the absolute suppression of mimnar, by 
grotesque tropes, wild catachresis, and allegorical 
metonymy. Farrar, 


Arguable (ir'gi-a-bl), a. Capable of being 
argued; Feat rte argument. 


(argh), v.t pret. & pp. argued; ppr. 
arguing. [L. @ , to show, argue, to make 
clear.] 1. To invent and offer reasons to 
support or overthrow a proposition, opinion, 
or measure; to use arguments; to reason; 
as, A argues in favour of & measnre, B 
argues against it, 

Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate 0 it 
Of heart or hope. idton. 
— — — in argument; to hn gl fol- 
ow y with; as, you may argue with your 
friend a week without convincing him. 
For even though vanquished, he could argue stil. 


Argue, Dispute, Debate. Argue ie to d 
— , Dispute, é, ¢ is to de- 
fend one’s self, or to exhibit Yessone or 
proofs in favour of some assertion or prin- 
ciple. Dispute is to call in question or deny 
the statements or menta of an opposing 
party. Debate is to interchange arguments 
n a somewhat formal manner, as in a pub- 
lic assembly,—Syx, To reason, evince, dis- 
cuss, debate, expostulate, remonstrate. 
Argue (iir'gi), vf. 1. To debate or discuss; 
to treat by —— as, the counsel argued 
the cause before the supreme court; the 
cause was well argued,—2, To prove or 
evince ; to manifest by inference or deduc- 
tion, or to show reasons for; as, the order 
visible in the universe argues a divine cause. 
These were words 
‘As meted by the measure of hirsself 
Arguing boundless forbearance. Trnmyren. 
3. To persuade by argument or reasons. 

It is a sort of poetical logic which I would make 

use of to axywe you inte a protection of this play. 
Congreve. 
4.t To accuse or charge with. 

T have pleaded guilty to all expressions of mine 
which can be argued of obscenity, .. . and retract 
them. Dryden. 

Arguer (ir'gi-r), n. One who argues; a 
reasoner; a disputer. 

Argufy (4r'gi-{j), vi. 1. To argue. —2 To 
have weight, as an argument; to import; to 


signify. (In both uses vulgar.) 
| — at v.t. ae “rue (Vulgar. ] 
| Argumen -ment),n. [L. argumentum, 
roof, evidence, theme, subject-matter, 


rom argo, to angue.] Lt Proof; evidence 
There is... Ipeutst vet of th 
amartaday. Ray. 
2 The subject of a discourse or writing; an 
abstract or summary of a book or section of 
a book. 
The abstract or argument of the piece is shortly 
as follows, Falvey. 





ch, chain; th, Se. loch;  g, go; 


j. job; hf, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kev. 
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3.4 A theme or subject for talk. 


Tt would be argnwtent for a week, laughter for a 
month, and a good jest for ever. SAak, 


4 A reason offered for or against a pro - | 


tion, opinion, or measure; a reason offered 
in proof to induce belief or convince the 


mind: followed by for or against; aa, he ad- | 
ments against the proceed. | 


duced many a 
ing —5. A debate, controversy, or discussion; 
a process of reasoning; as, an arguinent was 
laid before the court, in which argument all 
the reasons were urged.—&t Matter for 


question or controversy; business in hand; | 


something to make one take action. ‘And 
sheathed their swords for lack of argument.’ 
Shak.—7. In logie, the middle term of a syl- 
logiem. —& In math. the independent vari- 
able upon whose value that of a function 
depends, —, In astron. the angle or quan- 
tity on which a series of numbers in a table 
depends. 
aun's declination were formed corresponid- 
ing to every dogrev, &c., of longitude, so 
that, the longitude being known, the de- 
clination might be found opposite to it, 
then the longitude would be called the 
argument of the declination. 
Argumentt {er'ga-ment), v.i. To reason; to 
Argamentadl a(argt-ment-a-bl), a, Admit- 
en 2 -ment-a- a, ™m 
ting of mont; capable of pany Sane’ 
ental (ir-gii-ment‘al), a. longing 
to or consisting in argument. 
I am at length recovered from my arynenental 
delirium, Fokuson, 
eutation (tir'gi-men-ti’shon), n. 
e act of inventing or forming reasons, 
making inductions, drawing conclusions, 
and applying them to the case in discussion; 
the operation of inferring 
known or admitted as 8, from facts 
or principles known, admitted, or proved to 
be true; reasoning. 
Argumentation or reasoning is that operation of 
the mind whereby we lifer ome thing, that ix, one 


proposition, from two or mare propositions premised. 
é¥ ats, 


Argumentative (iir-gi-ment’a-tiv),2. 1, Con- 
sisting of argument; containing a process of 
reasoning ; as, an argumentative discourse. 
2 Showing reasons for. 

Another thing anpumerntatioe of Providence — &e. 
ay. 

&. Addicted to argument; as, an arjgume 

tative writer; he is very anruinentatire. 

Argumentati (ir-gi-ment’a-tiv-li),adc. 
In an argumentative manner. 


If, for example, a table of the | 








tativenesa(ir-ci-ment’a-tiv-nes), 


mn, Quality of being argumentative. 
Argumentize t (iirgi-ment-iz), vi. To ar- 
gue; to debate; to reason. ‘Argumentizing 
philosophy.’ Mannyngham, 
Ergumsaton (ar-gi-ment’um), m [L.] An 
argument,—- Arguinentum ad hominem, an 
argument which presses a man with conse- 
quences drawn from his own principles and 
concessions, or his own conduct, — Anyu- 
mentum verceundiam, an address to 
our modesty; an argument drawn from the 
sentiments of some wise, great, or good 
men whose anthority we reverence and 
scarcely dare oppose, ~Argumentum ad ig- 
norantiam, the employment of some logical 
fallacy towards persons likely to be deceived 


(tir'gus), n. [Gr. argos, fro: 


t bright | 


by it. 
beight—his eyes being ever open and 





Argos Pheasant (4rgus pipentens}, 


1. A fabulous being of antiquity, sald to Arferban (ar'i-¢r-ban) Same as Arriere- 
have had a hundred eyes, placed by Juno to | ban. 





Fite, far, fat, fall; = mé, met, hér; 


positions, not | 


ty, 
! 1. The state of being arid; d 





pine, pin; 
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guard Io, Hence-~2 Any watchful n; 
as, he is a very Argus in watchfulness,— 
3. The Argus giganteus, family Phasianidm, 
a large, beautiful, and very singular species 
of pheasant, found native in the south-east 
of Asia, more ss in Sumatra and 
some of the other islands. The males mea- 
sure from 6 to 6 feet from the tip of the 
beak to the extremity of the tail, which 
has two greatly elongated central feathers. 
The plumage is exceedingly beautiful, the 
acon quills of the wings, which are 
longer than the primary feathers, being 
each adorned with a series of ocellated or 
eye-like spots of brilliant metallic hues 
The general body plu isbrown, When 
divested of ita plumage the bird is not much 
larger than a barn-door fowl, and is the 


only species of the genus Argus, Called | 


also Argua Pheaaa 


vt, 
Argus-cyed. ér’gus-id), a. Vigilant; watch- 
ful; extremely observant. See Anaus. 


(irgus-shel), mn. A species of 
porcelain-shell, beautifully variegated with 
spots, resembling in some measure a pea- 
cock’s tall. 

Argutation? (4r-gi-ta’shon), n (See AR- 
GUTE.) Cavil; over-refinement in arguing; 
— y= i subtlety. ‘Frivolous argutations,” 

ip. Ha 


Argute (ir-giit)),a. (L. argutus, sharp, subtle, 
sagacions.) Lt Sharp; shrill. Joknson,— 
2 Subtle; Ingenious; sagacious; shrewd. 
‘The active preacher, the restless mission- 
ary, the argute schoolman.’ Milman, 


I will have him, continued my father, , , . vigilant, 
acute, arg ute, inventive. ering. 
tely (ar-git’ll), adv. In a sharp or 
subtle manner; sagaciously; shrewdly. 
Sterne, 
teness (fr-git‘nes), m= Acuteness; 


wittiness; aagacity; shrewdness. 

This (Seneca) tickles you by starts with his ar 
guteness, that (Plutarch) pleases you for continuance 
with his propriety. Dryden. 

Arhizous (a-ri‘sus), a [Gr. a, priv., and 
rhiza, a root.) Destitute of a root: applied 
to parasitical plants which have no root, 
but adhere to other plants by any of 
their surface, and derive their nourishment 
from them. 

Aria (i'rl-a), n. [It aria, from L. aer, the 
air.) A song; an air; a tune 

Arian (i'ri-an),a. Pertaining to Arius or to 
his doctrines. 

Arian (a‘ri-an),n One who adheres to the 
doctrines of Arius, who held Christ to be a 
created being inferior to God the Father in 
nature and dignity, though the first and 
noblest of all created beings; and also that 
the Holy Spirit is not God, but created by 
the power of the Son. Arius, who was a 
priest of Alexandria, promulgated his doc- 
trines in the early part of the fourth century. 
They were authoritatively condemned by 
the Council of Nice in $25, 

The doctrines of 


(i’ri-an-izm), x. 
the Arians. 

Arianize (i‘ri-an-iz), 0. Toadmit the tenets 
of the Arians; a8, an Arianizing sect of 
Christians, 

Arianize (a‘ri-an-iz), v.t To render conform- 
able to Arianism; to convert to Arianism. 
Aricine (ar'i-sin), a. (From Arica, the name 
of a place in Peru where the bark was dis- 
covered.) An alkaloid discovered in 1829 by 
Pelletier and Coriol in a bark resembling in 
many of its properties the Cinchona flaca, 

See CUSOO-CHINA. 

Arid (ar‘id), a. II. aridus, dry, from areo, to 
bedry.) Dry; exhausted of moisture; parched 
with heat; as, an arid waste. 

Pountains are never so fresh, and vegetation never 
so glorious, as when you stumble upon them im some 


oats after wandering over an arid wilderness. 
Fidin, Rew. 


Aridas (arid-as), n. A kind of taffeta from 
* Kast Lodies, made of thread from certain 
planta. 

Aridness (a-rid’i-ti, ar'id-nes), n. 
ryness; want 
of moisture.—2. Fig, want of interest; dry- 
ness. 

He was ordered to read all the objectionable parts, 
++» in all their logical ariaity, AM timrar:. 


3. Want of unction or tenderness; insensi- 
bility. 
Strike my soul with lively apprehensions of thy 


exceliences, to bear up my spirit under the greatest 
eridiizs aad dejections. Norris. 


Aridness (ar‘id-nes), n. Aridity. 


néte, not, méve; tũbe, tub, bull; 
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Aries (a’ri-éz), n. IIL. aries, aram] 1. The 
Ram, a northern constellation of 154 stan, 
of which fifty are visible, It is the first of 
the twelve signa in the zodiac, which the say 
enters at the vernal equinox, about the Zist 
of March. The first point in Aries is that 
where the equator cuts the ecliptic in the 
ascending node, and from which the right 
ascensions of heavenly bodies are reckone:! 
ou the equator, and their longitudes upon 
the ecliptic. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes the sign Aries no longer corre 
sponds with the constellation Aries, which 
it did 2000 ago. The present sign is 
in the constellation Pisces. —2. The battering. 
ram of the ancients. 

Arietatet (#ri-ct-at). ri. IL arieto, from 
aries.) To butt, asa ram. Johnson, 

Arietation t (a‘ri-ct-a"shon), m 1. The act of 
butting, as a ram; the act of battering with 
the aries or battering-ram. ‘ Ordinance do 
exeeed all a@rietations and ancient inver- 
tions.’ Sacon.—2 The act of striking or 
conflicting. Glanville. {Rare.] 

Arietta, Arlette (ii-ré-et'ta, 4-ri-et’), m. [It, 
dim. of aria (which se¢))} A short song; an 
air, or little air. 


She hastened to beseech their attention unto a mili. 
tary @rseter. Sar i9". Scuat 


Aright (s-rit’), ade. [Prefix a, and right; 4 
Bax. —3— geriht, right, aright.} 1. Rightly; 
in a right way or form; without mis or 
crime. 
If thou wooldst view fair Melrose arig 4, 
Go visit & by the pale moonlight, ar 10", Soot, 
2 To or towards the right. [Rare] 
The affrighted foemen scatter from his spear, 
aright, aleft. Seveteey 
Aril, Arillus(ar’ll, a-ril‘Tus), IL arilfus, 
from L. areo, to be dry, becanse it falls off 
when dry.) In some planta, as in the nat 
7 a- extra covering of the seed, outaide 
of true seed-coats, proceeding from the 
lacenta, ly investing the seed, and 
‘alli spontaneously: by some writers 
called Calyptra, It is either succulent or 
nous; coloured, elastic, rough, or 
knotte 


Arillate (a-ril'lat), a. Relating to or formed 

like an arillus, 

ted Arilled (a-ril‘lat-ed, ar’fid), a. 
Furnished with an aril, as the fruit of the 
spindle-tree. 

Arillode (a-ril'léd), n In bof. a false aril; 
an extra covering of the seed developed from 
itself and not from the placenta. 

Ariman (ii'ri-man), See AHRIMAN. 

Ariolation,t (ari-o-la’shon), n. [L. arictu 
or Aariolus, a soothsayer.] A soothsaying: a 
foretelling. ‘ Ariolation, soothsaying, and 
auch oblique idolatriea’ Sir T. Browne 
Spelled also Hariolation., 

Ariose (ar'i-is), a. (From aricso,} Charac- 
terized by melody, as distinguished from 
harmony. [Rare.] 

Mendelssohn wants the arrose beauty of Handel; 
vocal melody is not his forte; the interest of his ams 
is harmonic. For. Quar, Rew. 

Arioso (ii-ré-0'a5). (It, from aria, air.] Ts 
music, in the manner of an alr, as contradic 
tinguished from recitative: the word is used 
eapecially with reference to pieces in which 
a recitative passage is treated more in the 
smooth and melodious style of an air than in 
the ordinary style of recitative. In instre 
mental music arioso denotes in a sustained 
vocal style. Prefixed to an air it denotes a 
sustained elaborate style, appropriate to the 
great airs of the opera. 


Arise (a- t.i, pret. ¢rose; pp. arizen; ppr. 
arising. [Prefix a, and rise; A. Sax. darian, 
to arise. See Risk] 1 To ascend, mount 


up, or move to a higher place; as, yapours 
arise from humid placea —2. To appear from 
below the horizon; as, the sun or a star arises 
orrises, Hence—3. Toappear, aa coming into 
being or as entering on a new sphere of 
activity; to become visible, sensible, or oper- 
ative; to spring up; to start into action. 

Whence beary persecution shall arize 

On all who in the worship perserere 


Of spirit and of truth. Milton. 
For the mighty wind arises roaring seaward, and 
I go. Tesnpnom. 


4 To get out of bed; to leave a place or 
state of rest; to leave a sitting or lying pos 
ture. 
Then the king arose very carly in the morning. 
Dan, v4. 25 
5. To revive from death; to leave the grave; 
to awake from lethargy. 


Many bodies of the saints which slept arvee, 
Mat. xxvil gs. 


6. To begin sedition, insurrection, or mutiny; 
oil, pound; ¥, Se. fey. 





ii, Se. abune; 
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to invade, assault, or begin hostility: fol- 
lowed by again; as, the men arose or rose 
againet their officers. 

When he arver agetust me I — him by his 
beard. t 


my. xvid. 95. 
Arise t (a nm. Rising. ‘Upon the arise 
or descent of the stars." Sir 7. Browne. 
Arista (a-ris‘ta), » [(1.}] In bot, awn; the 
nted beard or bristle-like process 
which issues from the glume of some grasses. 
It is of different kinds, as naked, feathered, 
straight, geniculated, recurved, twisted, &c. 
Aristarch (ar’is-tiirk), mn. [FromA ristarchus, 
anancient critic distinguished for severity. 
A severe critic. ‘The ariatarch Johnson. 
Sir F. Scott. 


a-ris-tar’ki-an), a. Like the 

ancient critic Aristarchus; severely critical 

Aristarehy + (ar'is-tiir-ki), n. Severe criti- 

cism like that of the ancient critic Aristar- 
chus, (Rare. ] 

Howbeit, the ground on which I would build his 
thief praise (ro some of the AristercAy and sour 
crasures of these days) requires, first, an apology. 

Sir F. Hartington. 

Aristate (a-ris'tit), a. [L. aristatus, from 
ariata, anawn.) Awned; having a pointed 
beard-like process like that of barley. 

(ar-is-tok’ra-si), n, [Gr. ariste- 
tratia, rule of the best or of the best-born, 
aristocratic government—ariatos, best, and 
erated, to hold sway or govern.j 1.t Govern- 
ment by the best men in the state; a govern- 
ing composed of the best men in the 
state. 


He (Periander) reckoned that popular estate the 

best, which came nearest to an wer⸗ or regi 
ment of wie and noble senate. olla nd, 
2 Aform of government in which the su- 
preme power is vested in those members of 
the state who are distinguished by their 
rank and opulence: when there is only a 
small nomber of ralers, the government is 
enlled an oligarchy. 

The aristacracy of Venice hath acimitted so many 
abuses. . . that the Pastod of fee Geation seme to 
a . is 
2 The nobility or chief persons in a atate. 


Between the arirferracy and the working people 
had sprong up a midcile class, agricultural and com- 
caercial Macaulay. 


Aristocrat (ar'ls-to-krat or a-rvis’to-krat), n. | 


1A member of the aristocracy or men of 
rank in a community; hence, a person of 
haughty and overbearing temper and man- 
ners. ‘A born aristocrat,’ &. B. Browning. 
2 One who favours an aristocracy; one who 


ja a friend to an aristocratical form of go- _ 


vermment. 
Aristocratic, Aristocratical (a-ris'to- 
krat"fk, a-ris’to-krat"ik-al),a. 1, Pertaining 


toaristocracy or the rule of aristocrats; con- 
sisting in or pertaining to the rule of nobles 
or cipal men; as, an aristocratic consti- 
tation; an aristocratic government.—2 Per- 
taining to the nobility or men of rank; re- 
sembling in manners or sharing the feelings 
of the aristocracy or higher classes in a 
rommunity; as, @ristocratic pride; aristo- 
cratic in sentiment. 
tically (a-ris’to-krat"ik-al-li),adz, 
In an aristocratical manner, 
ticalnese (a-ris‘to-krat“ik-al-nes), 
a. The quality of being aristocratical 
Aristocratiam (a-ris‘to-krat-izm or ar-ia- 
tok’rat-izm), «. 1. The condition of bel a 
ing to an aristocracy; support of or belief in 
an aristocracy or privileged class; aristo- 
etatic tendency.—2 The aristocracy collec- 
tively. [Rare.} 
Aristecratise rolls in its carriage, while patriotism 
cannot trail ite cannon Cariyle, 
Aristocratize (ar-is-tok’rat-iz), v.f. To ren- 
der aristocratic. Quart. Revo. [Rare.] 
5 ty t (ar-is-tok’ra-ti), n. Same as 
Aristoeracy. Burton, 
mocracy (a-ris’to-dé-mok"ra-si}, 
®. Aformof government composed of nobles 
and the commonalty; a government com- 
posed of aristocratic and democratic ele- 
ments combined. 

(a-ris’to-16"ki-a),n, [Gr.aristoe, 
best, and focheia, childbirth, because plants 
of this sacs were stip to promote the 
fochial hargesafterchildbirth.] A genus 
of gynandrous plants, nat. order Aristolo- 


chiacem, with remarkable flowers, and re- - 


quiring the aid of insects to produce fertil- 
ization. The flowers are bent in the middle, 
and lined with hairs pointed downwards. 
The planta aro chiefly climbers, and the 
large striking flowers are of a dingy hue. 
They are cultivated in hothouses. For re- 
puted medical qualities of the species see 
ARISTOLOCHTACE &. 


ch, chain; th, 8e. loch; g, go: j, job; 
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Aristolochiaces (a-ris‘to-1'ki-A''sé-é), n. 
py. The birthwort tribe of plants, a nat. 


order of dicotyledonous monochlamydeous 


planta, with an inferior 3--celled frui 
with numerous orules, small embryo, an 
copious albumen. ‘The species principally 
inhabit the hotter parts of the world, and 
are in many cases used medicinally on ac- 
count of their tonie and stimulating pro- 
perties, and some of them, as the Aristolo- 
chia Serpentaria, or Virginian snake-root, 
are reputed remedies for the bite of venom- 
ous serpents, as also for various kinds of 
fever, e genus Aristolochia has emmen- 
agogic qualities, especially the Kuropean 
species A. rotunda, A. aE A, Clema- 
titiz, A, bracteata ia used in India as an 
anthelminthie ; A. odoratissima, a West In- 
dian species, is a valuable bitter and alexi- 
pharmic. A, angutcida (enake-killing birth- 
wort) has ite name from its juice rap yi | 
serpents and being also an antidote to their 
bite. Several specics of Asarum are also 
need medicinally. 

Aristology (ar-is-tol’o-ji), n. (Gr. aristen, a 
midday meal, and logos, ne.) The 
science of dining. Quart. Rev, (A humor- 
ous word. ] 

Aristophanie (a-ris‘to-fan*ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to the writings or style of Aristophanes 
the comic poet of Athens; shrewd; witty. 

(a-ris’to-té’li-a), a. [After Aris- 
totle, the Greek philosopher.] A — of 
plants of the nat. order Tiliacew. They are 
shrubs or small trees with opposite or ter- 
nate stalked leaves; the flowers are smali 
and white, arranged in axillary fascicles or 
in racemes; the berries are roundish, vary- 
ing in colour from pink to black, and insize 
from a small tree toacherry. The princi- 
pel species is A. Maqui. Soe MAQUI. 

a-ris'to-t8"li-an), a. Pertain- 
ing to Aristotle, the celebrated Greek phi- 
losopher, a disciple of Plato, and founder 
of the sect of the Peripatetics, who was born 
at Stagira in Macedon about 354 years before 
Christ. The Aristotelian philosophy is other- 
wise called peripatetic. 

Aristotelian (a-ris‘to-téli-an), ». <A fol- 
lower of Aristotle, See PERIPATETIO. 

Aristotelianism (a-ria‘to-téli-an-izm), n. 
The philosophy or doctrines of Aristotle. 

Aristotelic (a-ris‘to-tei’ik), a. Pertaining 
to Aristotle or to his philosophy. 

Aristulate (#-ris’ti-lat), a. IL. arista, an 
awn.) In bot. having a short beard or awn. 
Ara Gray. 

Arithmancy (arith-man-si ora-rith’man-si), 
n [Gr, arvAmos, number, and manteia, 
divination.) Divination or the foretelling 
of future events by the use or observation 
of numbers. 

Arithmetic (a-rith’met-ik), mn. (Gr. arith- 
métiké, the art of numbering, from arithmaa, 
number.) The science of numbers or the 
art of computation by figures or numerals. 
Decimal or common arithmetic is that which 
employs ten symbols or digita from 0 to 9 
inclusive, which are usually called the Ara- 
bic numerals, but originated among the 
Hindus. Symbols written to the left of 
the unit’s place indicate tens, hundreds, 
c&c.; those written to the right of the unit's 
place indicate tenths, hundredths, &c., and 
whole nambers are separated from frac- 
tional by a point called the decivnal point, 
thus, 1243. — Instrumental arithmetic, a 
mode of computing numbers by means of 
some instrument, as the abacus, Napler’s 
bones, &¢.—Political arithmetic, statistics 
relating to the condition of a conntry.— 
Specious, literal, or wniversal arithmetic, 
names sometimes given to algebra. 

Arithmetic (ar-ith-met‘ik), a. A lees com- 
mon form of Arithmetical. 

Arithmetical (ar-ith-met'ik-al}, a. Pertain- 
ing to arithmetic; according to the rules or 
methods used in arithmetic,— Arithmetical 
complement is that which a number wants of 
the next higher power of 10; 3, for example, 


is the arithmetical complement of 7; of 44. | 


—Arithmetical complement of a logarithm, 
the sum or namber which a logarithm wants 
of 10.—Arithmetical mean, the middle term 
of three quantities in arithmetical progres- 
sion, or half the som of any two proposed 
numbers, —Arithmetical progreagion, a se- 
ries of quantities or numbers increasing or 
dec by a common difference, as 1, 8, 
6,7, &c. See S#Rins. — Arithmetical pro- 
portion, the equality of two arithmetical 
ratios or differences, a3 in the numbers 12, 
9, 6, where 12-—9=9~-6.—Arithmetical ratio, 
the difference between any two adjacent 
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terms In arithmetical progression.—<Arith- 
metical signs, the arbitrary symbols used to 
denote the operations performed on num- 
bers or the relations subsisting between 
them; as, +, -, =, &e. 

Arithmeti (ar-ith-met‘ik-al-li), ade. 
According to the rules, principles, or method 
of arithmetic. 

Arithmetician (a-rith’me-ti"shan), n. 
skilled in arithmetic. 

Arithmometer (ar-ith-mom‘et-¢r), ».  [Gr. 
arithmos, a number, and mefron, a measure. } 
An instrument for assisting in making 
arithmetical computations. 

Ark (iirk), a. [A. Sax. are, eare, erc, Goth. 
arka, D. Dan. ark, icel. Grk, G. arche, a 
chest, an ark, especially Noah's ark, all pro- 
beably from L. area, a chest.] L A amall 
close vessel, chest, or coffer; as, a meal-ark. 
(Old English and Scotch. } 

Forth came Sir Satyrane 

Bearing that precious relick in an arte, Spenser. 

2. In Scrip, the repository of the covenant 
or tables of the law, perhaps also of the pot 
of manna and Aaron's rod. The ark was 
made of shittim-wood, overlaid within anil 
without with gold, about 3} feet long by 
| feet high and broad, and over it were 
placed the golden covering or mercy-seat 
and the two cherubim.—The same name is 


One 





Ark, contalning the rolls of the Law,—Great 
Synagogue, Aldgate, London, 


given to a repository of the same kind in 
modern Jewish syn 4.—3 The } 
floating vessel in which Noah and his family 
were —— * during the deluge; also, the 
vessel! of bulrushes in which the infant 
Moses was lald. —4. A large boat used on 
American rivers to transport produce to 
market.—6, In zoof, a name common to the 
mollusca of the family Arcadm. 

Arkansite (ir-kan’sit), nm. Same asJurinitle. 

Arki (arke), n. Same as Arak. 

Arkite (irk’it), ». One of the pereons who 
were preserved in the ark. Bryant. (Rare.} 

Arkite (irkit), a. Belonging to the ark, 
Bryant. [Rare] 

Arkose (lir’kds), n. [Fr.] A felspathic sand- 
stone formed from the disintegration of 
granite, and composed of the materials of 
the parent rock embedded in a matrix of 
siliceous cement, It occurs asa sort of talus 
at the junction of nite with formations 
of different ages. In Sweden it is found 
resembling a coarse sandstone grit. 

Ark-shell (ark’shel), n A name common 
to the shells of those mollusca belonging to 
the family Arcadm (which see). 

Arle-penny, Arles-penny (irl’pen-ni, irlz’- 
pen-ni), mn. Same as Aries. 

Arles (iiriz), a. pf. [Probably from L. arrhe, 
earnest-money; comp., however, Gael. iar- 
las, earlas, Ir, iarlus, earnest-money, which 
may be the original, if not themselves bor- 
rowed,] Farnest-money given in confirma- 
tion of a bargain, contract, or agreement. 
The practice ia now almost discontinned 
except in the case of hiring servants. (Scotch 
and North of England. ] 

Arm (iirm), ». [A. Sax. arm, «arm, Goth. 
arms, Icel. armr, G. Fria. D. Dan, and Sw. 
arm; allied to L. armus, the shoulder where 
it is fitted to the shoulder-blade; Gr. armos, 








fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; gh, arure,—See Key. 
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a fitting, from ari, to fit; Skr. ar, to bring | 


one thing to another.) 1. The limb of the 
human bod. 
der to the d In Aer. the arm is vari- 
ously borne aa a ch upon the shield 
and for crest.—2. Anything formed on the 
type of or resembling the arm, as fore-lega 
of animals, the bough of a tree, the slender 


which extends from the shoul- · 


parts of a machine projecting froma trunk, | 


axis, or fulcrum, as the arms of a lever; 
— from a main body, as a 
narrow inlet of waters from the sea, —3. Pig. 
wer, might, strength; as, the secular arm, 
nh this seuse the word is often used in the 
Scriptures 
To whom is the arw: of the Lord — 


& — 

— Daggering or stabbing arms, a practice 
once observed among gallanta of plercing 
their arms with daggers so as to draw blood, 
which they mixed with wine and drank to 
the health of their mistresses, Naresz. 

Have I not... staAda arms, and done all the 
offices of protested gallantry for your sake? 


Marvton, 
Arm} (arm), ct To take by the arm; to 
offer the arm to; to take up in the arma. 
Ares your prize; 
i know you will not lose hic Beau, & Fé, 
And make him with our pik: partizans 
Agrve. Come, ars = - Shak. 
Arm (iirm), ». [Fr. arme, a weapon, from 
L. arma, arms.) 1. Milit. (a) a weapon: in 
this sense most commonly used in the 
plural, and when used in the singular it is 
for the most rather with reference to 
a particular kind of weapon than with refer- 
ence to an individual piece. 
We are sending an army of rifies 
of muskets, though the Russian om 
Neve, a superior dnd powerful are. 
Leader news prper, 
(6) pl. Armonr; coverings for the body in- 
tended as defences against weapons of war. 
Look, a prize! 
Three horses and three goodly softs of arms, 
And ail in charge of whom? a girl: set on. 
Fennyron. 
(¢) A branch of the military service, as 
cavalry or artillery; as, the enemy was 
strong in artillery, but we were weak in 
thatarm. (This uae is possibly in due 
toa figurative use of the other word arm in 
the sense of a branch of anything.] Hence— 
2. pl. Deeds or exploitsof war; war; hostility. 
Ares and the man I sing. Dryden, 


3 pl. Armorial bearings; the devices armo- 
nal of « community, office, or family, con- 
sisting of figures and colours borne on 
shields, on banners, &c., as marks of dignity 
and distinction, and, in the case of family 
and feudal arms, descending from father to 
son. Armorial bearings have been classed 
as—(1) Arms of dominion, or the national 
arms borne by the sovereign ; (2) ef preten- 
sion, eg pa by a sovereign to express 
his claim to a foreign kingdom, as those of 
France borne by the kings of England till 
1801; (3) of sueceasion, or feudal arms, arms 
of a lordship or estate, as those of Mar 
uartered by the earla of Derby; (4) of 
amily, borne by ali the descendants of the 
first bearer; (5) of assumption, arms of a 
eaptive in war borne by his captor; thus 
the Prince of Wales bears the arms of Bo- 
hemia; (6) of alliance, as those of a wife 
which a husband tmpales with his own; 
(7) of office, as of lyon king-at-arms; (8) of 
community, as of corporations, sees, &c,— 
Canting arms, sometimes called allusive or 
nning arms, and in French armes par- 
nates, contain charges alluding to the name 
of the bearer; thus the arms of the family 
of Arundel are six swallows (Airondelles in 
French) argent. Armorial be: wore first 
employed by the Crusaders, and became her- 
editary in families at the close of the twelfth 
century. 
knights painting their bannera each with a 
figure or res proper to himeelf, to enable 
him to be distinguished in battle when clad 


inst an army 
et is, we be- 


| 
| 





They took their rise from the | 


in armour,—4 In law, anything which a | 


man takes in his hand in anger to strike or 
assault another.—5. pl In bet. anything that 
serves ns a defence toa plant, as prickies, 
thorns, or spines. —6 pv. In faleonry, 
the legs of a hawk from the thich to the 
foot. Arme of precision, flrearmas rifled, fur- 
nished with scientifically graduated sighte, 
accurately prepared bullets, and all appli- 


ances calculated to enshlo them to act | 


with groat precision, rapidity, and at much 


greater distances than the arms which pre- | 


ceded them. The Arnnstrong gun and Mar- 


tini-Henry rifle are examples of arms of pre- | 


cision.—Small arms, arms that can be car- 
ried by those who use them.—A stand of 
arms, a complete ect of arma for ono soldier, 
consisting of a musket, bayonet, cartridge- 
box and belt, with a aword. —To be in arma, 
to be in a state of hostility, or of prepara- 
tion for war, 


Su Edward Courtenay and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are em arms, 


—To be under arme, to be armed and ina 
state of readiness for fighting. ·To arms! a 
call to persons to take up arms for war or 
hostility. — To take = take up) arms, to 
arm for attack or defence. — Bred to arma, 
educated to the profession of a soldier. 
Arm (iirm), of. [lL armo; Fr. armer; It. 
armare; from L. arma, arms.) 1. To fur- 
nish or equip with weapons of offence or 
defence; as,to arm the militia 2% To cover 
or provide with whatever will add strength, 
force, or security; as, to arm the hilt of a 
sword; to arm a man-of-war with armour 


plates. — 3. Tofurnish with meansof defence; — 


to prepare for resistance; to fortify. 
Arm yourselves likewise with the same mind. 
a Pet. bv. 5. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, 


For lame $0 strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me asthe klle wind. 5444. 


4 To fit up; to furnish with the means of 
action or effect; as, to arm a hook in ang- 
ling; to arm a dressing in surgery.—To arm 
a@ magnet, to fit it with an armature. 
ARMATURE. 

Arm (ijirm), «i. To provide with arms, 
weapons, or means of attack or resistance; 
to take arms; as, the nations arm for war. 
"Tis time toarm.' Shak. 

Armada (jir-m4‘da),n. (Sp.,an armed naval 
force. ] fleet of armed ships; a squadron. 
The term is usually applied to the Spanish 
fleet, called the Jncinecible Armada, con- 
sisting of 130 ships, intended to act against 
England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
A.D. 1588. 

Armadillo Gir-ma-diil16), n. pl. Armadillos 
(ir-ma-lilléc) [Sp., dim. of armado, one 
who is armed, so called from ite bony 
shell.} An edentate mammal liar 
to South America, of the genus ypus, 
family Dasypodidm, consiating of various spe- 
cies. These animals, with the allied genera 
Chlamyphorus and Orycteropus, form a fam- 
ily intermediate between the sloths and 
ant-eaters, and are characterized by having 


Yellow-footed Armadillo (Qaiyypur Encendert), 


molar teeth only. The armadillos are 
covered with a hard bony shell, divided into 
belts, composed of emall separate plates like 
a coat of mail, flexible everywhere except 
on the forehead, shoulders, and haunches, 
where it is pot movable. The belts are con- 
nected by a membrane, which enables the 
animal to roll itself up like a hedgehog. 
These animals burrow in the earth, where 
they lie during the daytime, seldom foing 
a *37 at night. They are of oe 
ent sizes; the largest, Dasy, gaa, being 
3 feet in length without the 1 tail, an 
amallest only 10 inches. They subsist chiefly 
on fruits and roots; sometimes on Insects 
and flesh. When attacked they roll them- 
selves into a ball, presenting their armour 
on all sides to any assailant; but they are 
inoffensive, and their flesh is esteemed 3 
food. Cuvier divides the whole genus Into 
five small groups, which are principally dia- 
tinguished from each other by the number 
and form of their teeth and clawa 


Armado | (ir-ma‘d6), n. Same as Armada | 


(which see) ‘A whole armads of convicted 
sail,’ Shak, 

Armament (iir’ma-ment), n. (L. armamen- 
ta, utensils, tackle, from arma,arma] 1. A 
body of forces equipped for war: used of a 
land or naval force. ‘The whole united 
armament of Greece.’ Glover. 

It was necessary for him . . . to proceed with his 
twenty meo-of-war to the Mediterranean, while his 


superiors, with the rest of the arwamient, returned 
to the Channel. Afacauiay, 








ARMENTAL 





2. The munitions of a fort or ship; the num- 
ber and weight of all the guns which a ship 
of war carries, 

Armamentary (iir-ma-ment/a-ri), nm An 
armoury; a magazine or arsenal Bailey. 


{ ] 

Armature (ir'ma-tir), mn. IL armatura, an 
outfit, armour.) 1. Armour; something worn 
to defend the body; hence, anything serving 
asa defence, as the prickles and spines of 

lanta, and horns of animals, these having 

en conferred on them for protection 

‘Others armed with hard shella: others with 

— ; others having no such ar mature 
¥ 


It is remarkaltte that man, who is endowed ehh 
reason, is bora without ermarare. Derhas, 
24A body of armed troops. ‘Ground fit 
for the archers and light armature.’ Raleigh, 
3% Iron framing or bars employed to strength- 
en a building, as in sua slender 
columna, holding up canopies, &.—4 A 
piece of iron connecting the two poles of a 
magnet or clectro-magnet, serving to main- 
tain the magnetic power undiminished. 

Arm-band (arm‘band), x. A piece of crooked 

iron attached to a rail or stone block, fired 

inst the walls in barrack-rooms to retain 

the soldiers’ muskets when not in use, the 
butt-ends resting on the floor. 


Arm-chair (arm‘chir), ». A chair with 
arms to support the elbows, 
Armed (lirmd), p. anda. 1. Furnished with 


weapons of offence or defence; furnished 
with the means of security; fortified, in s 
moral sense.—% In Aer. applied to beasts 
and birds of prey when the beaks, talons, 
horns, or teeth are of a different colour from 
the rest of the body.—3. In magnetian, 
furnished with an armature or a piece of 
iron 80 a8 to connect the poles, asa horse- 
shoe magnet.—4 In dot. having prickles or 
thorns,— Armed ship, a ship which Is taken 
into the service of a government fora - 
cular occasion, and armed like a ship of war. 
— drmed at ail points, a term used fora 
man completely covered with armour ¢s- 
cepting 8 face when his vizor is up. When 
it is closed he ia totally sheathed, or armed 







capa pie. The engraving shows two view! 
of a complete suit of armour made for 
Henry VIiL when a young man — A 
in fute. See under FiLutTe.— Armed new 
trality, the condition of affairs when a ps- 
tion assumes a threatening position, and 
maintains an armed force to repel any az 
ion on the part of belligerent nations 
tween which it is neutral. — Armed peace, 
the condition of a country which in the time 
of peace maintains its military establiah- 
ments on a war footing, so aa to be ready 
for war at any moment. 
{ar-mé‘ni-an}, a. Pe te 
Armenia, a country and formerly a 
dom in Asia, divided into Major and Minor. 
The greater Armenia ia now called Tures- 
mania. —Armenian bole, a species of clay 
from Armenia. See BOLE.—- Armenian stone, 
a soft blue carbonate of copper; also a com- 
mercial name for lapds-lazuli. 
Armenian (iir-mé’ni-an), n. 1. A native of 
Armenia, or the language of the country.— 
Christian 


- 2 Eeeles. an adherent of the 


Church of Armenia 

Armental, + Armentine t (iir-ment‘al, a 
mentin), a. II. armentaliz, from armentum, 
a herd.) Belonging to a drove or herd of 
cattle. Bailey. 








Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tibe, tab, bull; 


oil, pound; i, 8c, abwne; ff, Se. fey. 


ARMENTOSE 
Armentose { {4r-ment’6s), a. 
with cattle, — 


Armeria ſar· taũri·a) n. II. a kind of pink.] 
Agenusof plants, nat. order Plum . 
distinguished from Statice by the hairy styles 
and capitate flowers; thrift orsea-pink, A. 
maritima, well-known species on ourshores 


and on the higher Scot mountain tops, is 
much used for edgings in gardens. 
Armat (ir'met), n. [Fr.} A helmet used in 





Armet-petit. 


the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies, When worn with the beaver it was 
called armet-grand; when without, and sup- 
plied with a triple-barred face-guard, it was 
called armet-petit, 

Armful (irm'ty]), n. As much as the arma 
can hold; what one holds in one’s arms or | 
embrnoe. 

‘Tia not the wealth of Plutus, nor the gold 


Lock't ln the heart of earth, cam buy ig 4 
Sean, & Fi, 


This arrefué from me. 


Arm-gaunt (lirm’gynt),a. Anepithetapplied | 

toahorse by Shakapere, of disputed meaning. 
So he (Antony) nodded, 
And soberly did mount an armegasnt steed, 
Who neigh d so high that what I would have spoke 
Was beastly dusb'd by him. Ant, & Clea. 1. § 
Aru-gaunt,a word pecubar to Shakspere, of which 

the — has been much disputed. Warburton | 
pr the interpretation best suited to the text, mwrn | 
by miitary sersiice. Nares, 


Arm-grete,t @. As thick as a man's arm. 


Chander, 

Armhole (irm’hél), », 1. The cavity under 
the shoulder, or the arm-pit. 

Tickling is moxt in the soles of the feet, and under 
thearmAeles, andon the sides, The cause is the thin- 
neat of the skin in these parts, joined with the rarencss 
of being touched there. Bacon, 

2 A hole for the arm in a garment. 
(fir-mif’ér-us),a. [L, arma, arms, 
and fero, to bear.] Bearing arms. 

Armiger (ir'mi-jér), mn. [L., one that bears 
armns—arma, arms, gero, to carry.) 1.In 
times of chivalry, an armour-bearer to a 
knight; a squire; the second in rank of the 

ts to chivalry or knighthood.—2. In 
later tires, one with a right to armorial 
bearings; an esquire, See UIRE. 
rmigero (ir-mij’ér-d), x. [Dative or abla- 
tiveot L. armiger. See above.] Latin equi- | 
valent of English ‘ eaquire." 


A gentleman born, master parson ; who writes him. 
tell “dermigero,’ in any bill, warrant, —— or | 


otiigation, 4 rmrigerc, * | 

Armigerous (4r-mij’ér-us), a, [L. armiger 
Bearlog 

arms, [Rare] 


—armd, arms, and gera, to bear.) 
They beloeged to the arasigerens part of the 
——— * De Owincey, } 
Armil (ir’ n, IL armilia, an armlet, 
from 4rmus, the upper arm.| An armillary ; 
sphere, or a ring in such a aphere. ' 
usa (ir-mi-la’sa), n. (L. Said 
Isidorus to be contracted for armi- 
tea —arinua, the 
shoulder, and clau- 
éus, shut in, from 
caudere, to shut. ] 
A name of an an- 


cient t worn 
——— 
on the Continent, 
ae 
fered In shape at 
different — 
Meyrick describes 
ft as ‘a body gar- 
ment the prototype 
of the surcoat.’ 
One form of it, a 
kind of short cloak 
with a hood, is re- 
ron LM the 
Accompanying cut. 
Armilla (ar-mil'la), n. [See ARMIL.] 1. An 
arnlet: a circular or spiral ornament worn 
round the upper arm; also, a bracelet or 
ornament for the wrist.—2 In mach. an , 
fron ring, hoop, or brace, in which the 

eadgeons of a wheel move.—3. In anat. | 


j, job; 














Armilausa, from an ilju- 
mination of rath century, 





ch, chain; th, Se. loch; g, go; 
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the tendons of the whole hand. 
(ir'mil-la-ri), a, Resembling a 


Armillary 
| bracelet or armilla; consisting of rings or | arms, Johnson, 


ARMOUR 





Abounding a cireular ligament of the wrist binding Arminianism (iir-min'l-an-izm),n. The pe- 


culiar doctrines or tenets of the Arminians. 


ce (ir-mip’d-tens), n. Power in 


circles.--Armillary sphere, an arrangement | Armipotent (ir-mip’é-tent), a. [L. armipo- 





Armillary Sphere. 


of rings, all circles of one sphere, intended 
to show the relative positions of the prin- 
cipal circles of the heavens. This arrange- 
ment of rings revolves upon Its axis within 
ahorizon, divided into degreea, and movable 
every way upon a brass supporter. There 
are two sorts of armillary sphe: one with 
the earth and one with the sun in the centre; 
but as the main use of such a contrivance is 
to give an accurate representation of the 
apparent motions of the solar system, the 
former, known as the sphere of lemiy, is 
the one mostly used, the latter, the sphere 
of Co icus, being of little practical value. 
Armillate, ‘Armillated ( mil-lit, ur mil· 
lit-ed), n IL. armillatus. See ARMIIL.] 
—— with an armlet or bracelet. 


: let (ir'mil-let), n, A small armilla or 
La 


arm 
Armin t (iir'min), n. [A. Sax. earn, G. 
arm, miserable, poor.] A beggar; a men- 
dicant. London Prodi; 
Armined (tir'mind), a. In Aer. ermined. 
Arming (tirm’ing), », 1. The act of arming; 
a4, an extensive arming of the people.—2.{ In 
her. a coat of arma. 
When the Lord Beaumont, who their armefugs knew, 
Their present peril to brave Suffolk shews. Drayton. 
3. Naut. (4) a piece of tallow placed in 
a cavity at the lower end of a sounding 
lead to bring up the sand, mud, &c., of the 
sea-bottom. 9 —* A kind of boarding- 
nettings, (c) pl. Red dress cloths former 
hong fore and aft outside the upper works 
on holidays: still used by foreigners. Smyth, 
Arming-point (iirm‘ing-point),m. A tie 
holding together parts of a suit of armour. 
Arming-press (irm‘ing-prea), n. A screw- 
Breck nnd apving fa oti 
y book-binders in app’ @ gold-leaf to the 
boards of books. 
“sword ¢ Girm'ing-srd), n. A lange 
two-handed sword. 


A helmett of proofe shee strait did provide, 
A strong arming-swerd shee girt by her side. 


Percy Relig. 
Arminian (iir-min‘i-an), n. One of a sect 
or party of Christians, so called from James 
Arminius or Harmensen,a Protestant divine 
of Leyden, Holland, who died in 1609. They 
were called also Remonstranta, from their 
having presented a remonstrance to the 
States-general in 1610. *5 separated from 
the Calvinists, objecting to their views af pre- 
destination. The Arminian doctrines are— 
0) Conditional election and reprobation, 
n opposition to absolute predestination, 
(2) Universal redemption, or that the atone- 
ment was made by Christ for all mankind, 
though none but believers can be partakers 
of the benefit. (3) That man, in order to 
exercise true faith, must be regenerated and 
renewed by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
which is the gift of God; but that this grace 
is not irresistible and may be lost, so that 
men may relapse from a state of grace and 
die in their sins. 
The Armrinton bas entangled the Calvinist, the Cal- 


vinist has entangled the 4rwnindan in a labyrinth of | 


contradictions. The advocate of free-will appeals to 
conscience and instinct—to an a priory sense of what 
ought in equity to be. The necessitarian falls back 
upon the expertenced reality of facts. Froude. 


Arminian (ir-min'j-an), a. Pertaining to 
Annminius or his principles. 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


tena, armipotentis—arma, arms, and potens, , 
=, Powerful in arms; mighty in 


The manifold linguist and the aruuipotent soldier. 
444 


Shae, 

t,/Armisonoust(ir-mis'é-nant, 
fir-mis’é-nus), a. (L. arma, arins, and sorta, 
sound.) Sounding or rustling in arms. 


Bailey. 

Armistice (iir'mis-tis), » [L. arma, arma, 
and term. -stitiwm, ae in solatitium (solstice), 
from sisto, to stand still.] A cessation of 
arma fora short time by convention: a truce; 


| @ temporary suspension of hostilities by 








agreement of the parties, 


| Armless (lirm‘les), a. Without an arm; hav- 


ing lost an arm or both arma. 
Armless (iirm’‘les), a. Destitute of weapons: 
defencelesa. ‘Spain lying armless and open.’ 


Howell, 

Armlet (irm'let}), ». [Dim. of arm] 1. A 
little arm; as, an armiet of the sea—2, A 
piece of protective armour for the arm.— 
3. An ornament for any part of the arm; a 
lracelet. [Though armiet and bracelet are 
frequently employed as convertible terms, 

et the armlet worn on the upper arm should 
distinguished from the let, which 

is an ornament worn on the wrist. In the 
East another feature distinguishes the arm- 
let from the bracelet, the latter being worn 
exclusively by women, and the former only 
by men, with whom it is regarded as one of 
the insignia of sovereign power. The most 





Annlets, 


famous existing armiets are those which 
arm vert Ae ——— F lia, and which 
ormerly he &.)—4 Part 
of the eloevo of a dress. Trollope 

Armorer, n Same aa Armourer. 

Armorial (iir-md‘ri-al}, a. Belonging to ar- 
mour, or to the arms or escutcheon of a 
family, ‘Armorial signa of race and birth.’ 
Wordsworth.—- Armorial bearings, See ARM, 
a Weapon, 3. 

Armoric, Armorican (iir-mor’tk, tir-morik- 
an), a. (Celt. ar, upon, and mor, the sea; lit. 
maritime,] Pertaining to the north-western 
part of France, formerly called Armorica, 
now Bretagne or Brittany, It is inhabited 
by a Cymrie race who em ted or fled 
from Britain in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

Armoric (iir-morik), », The language of the 
inhabitants of Brittany, one of the Celtic 
dialects which have remained to the present 
times: it is a member of the Cymric group, 
of which the Welsh, to which it is closely 
allied, is the only other living member. 

Armorican (iir-mor'ik-an), . A native of 
Armorica or Brittany. 

Armoristt (ir’mér-ist), 2 One skilled in 
coat-armour orarmoury, Bailey. 

Armory. See ARMovRY. 

Armour (far'mér), #. [0.E. armure, 0. Fr. 
armeure, Pr. armadura, from L. armatura, 
armour, from armere, to arm.] 1. Defensive 
arms; any covering worn to protect the 
body in battle; also called Harness. Metal 
armour was used from the tenth to the 
eighteenth century, and at first consisted of 
a tunic made of iron rings firmly sewn flat 
upon strong cloth or leather, and called 
mai, The rings were afterwards inter- 
linked one with another so as to form a gar- 
ment of themselves,called chatn-mad, Great 
variety is found in the pattern of the ar- 
mour, and in some cases small pleces of 
metal were used instead of rings, forming 
what is called scale-armour. Other parts, 
consisting of single pieces of metal, calle 
plate-armour, were afterwards added, until 
the whole body came to be inc: in a 
metal covering. The various forme of ri 
or scale armour were gradually supersede 
by the complete plate-armour, which con- 

nied to be worn until the introduction of 
firearms and fleld-artillery rendered it use- 
less, Armour for distinguished personages 
was often embossed, engraved, and gilded 


w, tig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key, 


ARMOUR-BEARER 





in a costly manner. In the engraving are 
shown the bag og ~ of a complete suitof | 
—8* of the 


fifteenth century. In 
inglish statutes, armour ia used for the 


A, Bascinet. 

it, Jewetled orle round 
the bascinet. 

C, Gorget, or gorgiere of 
plate. 

D. Pauldrons. 

R, Breastpiate-cuirass. 

¥, Rere-braces. 

G, Coudes or 
plates. 

H, Gauntlets, 

i, Vambrace. 

J, Skirt of taces, 

K, Miltary belt or cin- 
gulum, richly jewel 
led. 

t., Tuilles or tuillets. 

M, Culsses, 

nN, Genoullletes or knee- 
pieces. 

©, Jambes. 

P, Spur-strapes. 

Q. Sollerets, 

K, Misericorde or dag- 


elbow. 


ger. 
&, Sword, suspended by 
a transverse belt, 








ARMOUR, from the effigy of Sir Richard Peyton, fn / 


Tong Church, shropshire, 


whole apparatus of war, including offensive 
as well as defensive arms. — 2. The steel or 
iron covering intended as a protection for 
a ship of war.--3. In magnetism, same as 
Armature, [Rare.]—Coat-armour, the es- 
cutcheon of a person or family, with its 
several charges and other furniture, as mant- 
ling, crest, supporters, motto, &e, —Sub- 
marine armour, a water-tight covering worn 
by a diver; a diving-dress, 

Armour-bearer (iir'mér-bar’ér), », One who 
carries the armour of another. 

Armourer (iir'mér-ér), n 1. A maker of 
armour or arms, or one who keeps them in 
repair; a manufacturer of Instrumenta of 
war, The armourer of a ship has the ch 
of the arms, to see that they are in a condi- 
tion fit for service. In the British army an 
armourer is attached to each troop of ca- 
valry and to each company of infantry, to 
clean the arms.—2. One who haa the care of 
the arms and armour of another, as of a 
knight, and who dresses him in armour, 


Hector was moved; 


Me chid Andromache and struck his — * 


Wa, 
te (ar’mér-plat), ». An iron 
or steel plate intended to be attached to the 
side of a ship, or the outer wall of a fort, 
with the view of rendering them shot-proof. 
Seo [RON-CLAD. 

Armour-plated nll Covered 
or protected by iron plates, as a vessel for 
naval warfare; fron-clad, 

Armoury, Armory (iir'mér-i), ». 1, A place 
where arms and instruments of war are 
made or deposited for safe keeping.~-2. Ar- 
mour; arms offensive aa well as defensive, 

Celestlal armoury, shickis, helms, and » * ars, 

Ad ister. 
$. An armorial ensign; a crest or heraldic 
emblem. 

—* VIL. united, by the marriage of Etizabeth of 
York, the white rose and the red, the arnrwries 
two very powerful families. Wottan., 
4 The knowl of coat-armour; skill in 
heraldry. Burke.5. A manufactory of 
arma [United States] 

Armozeen, Armozine (lir-m6-z6n'), mn. [Fr. 
— sarcenet.) A thick, plain, black 

Armplt (irm’pit), » The hollow place or 
cavity under the shoulder. 

Arm-rack (irm'rak),n. A frame or fitting 
for the stow, of arma. 

Arms, ». pl. See ARM, a wea 

Arm’s-end (iirme2’end), 1. end of the 
arm; a good distance off. Dryden. 

Arm’s-length (armz‘length), n. The length 
of the arm,—T'o keep at arm'e-length, fyrur- 
atively, to keep off or at a distance; not to 
allow to come into close contact or famiti- 
arity.— To work at arm’s-length, to work 


the arm; the distance to which the arm can 
reach; as, to be within arm’s-reach. 

Armstrong (arm’atrong-gun), n. [After 
its inventor, Sir William Armatrong.) A 
gun of wrought-iron, constructed princi- 
pally of spirally-coiled bars, and occasion- 
ally having an inner tube or core of steel, 
rifled with numerous shallow ves, rang- 
ing from the smallest fleld-piece to piecea 
of the highest calibre. The 
coated with lead, and inserted into a cham- 
ber behind the bore. This the explosion 


drives forward, compressing its soft coating | 


into the grooves, so as to give it a — 
motion, and at the same time obviate wind- 


age. The coramonest form of the gun is | 
breech-loading; but muzzle-loading Arm- | 


atrong-guns are also made, and those of the 
highest calibre are all of this kind. 


Armulet (ir'mii-let), » Same as Armilet. | 
Rare | 


{ —4 
Armure (irmiir), m [Fr.] A twilled fabric 
used for ladies’ dresses, having a cotton warp 
and a woollen woof. 

(ir’mi), a. Consisting in arma or 
branches; branching; spreading. 


Though large —22 monarch throws 


is arney shade. Burss, 
Army (far’mi), » [Fr arm-e, an armed 
force or army, a partivipial noun from the 
verb armer, toarm. See ARM, a weapon.) 
L A collection or body of men armed for 
war, and organized in companies, battalions, 
regimenta, brigades, or similar divisions, 
under proper officers. In general, an army 
in modern times consists of infantry and ca- 
valry, with artillery, althongh the union of 
all is not essential to the constitution of an 
army.—Standing army, a body of men hired 
jand covenanted to serve the state as sol- 
diers, kept permanently under arms, disci- 
pline, and training, their numbers being 
always kept up to a certain standard. 


England, protected by the sea, and rarely engaged 


in warlike operations on the Continent, was mot yet | 
under the necessity of employing regular troops | 


The sixteenth century, the seventeenth century 
found her still without a stowdiny army. Macaniay. 


2 A great number; a vast multitude, 
The locust, ... the cankerworm, and the cater- 
illar, and the palmerworm, my great army which 
sent among you. Joel il. 25. 


‘The noble @rmy of martyrs.” Common 
Prayer. 
Army-corps (iir'mi-kér), », One of the 
largest. divisions of an army in the field; a 
corps d'armée. 


-list (ir'mi-list), n. 1. A publication, 


issued periodically, containing a list of the _ 


officers in the army, the stations of regi- 


ments, &e.—2 Fig. the officers whose names , 


are recorded in the list. 
They ride and walk with half the army-dist, . . . 
and yet the Miss O"Gradys are Miss O'Gradys still. 
Thackeray. 
Arn (irn), ». The alder-tree. [Scotch.] 
Arnatto (ir-nat’t6), n See ARNOTTO. 
Arnaut, Arnaout (ir-nout’), n, [The native 
name} A native of Albania; an Albanian. 
Arnee, Arni (ar’né)},». One of the numer- 
ous Indian varieties of the buffalo( fubalus 
arai), remarkable as being the largest ani- 
mal of the ox kind known. Its horns often 
measure from 4 to 6 feet in length, and 
10 feet between the tips, It is found chiefly 
in the forests at the base of the Himalayas 
Arnica (fr'ni-ka), » [By some st dl to 
be from Gr. arnakis, a sheep's skin; from 
the texture of the leaves.) A genus of plants, 
nat. order Composite. There are twelve 
species, one of which is found in Central 
Europe, A. montana (the mountain-tobacco), 


80 called because the whole plant, espe- ; 


cially the root, possesses a peculiar and 
not pleasant odour, and a nauseous taste. 
In every part of the plant there has been 
found an acrid resin and a volatile oil, and 
in the flowers an acrid bitter principle 
Called arnicin. The root contains also a 
considerable quantity of tannin. This plant 
was at one time admitted into all the British 
pharmacop«eias, and in Germany all parts 
of it are still used as a stimulant in low 
fever, while a tincture of it is much em- 
ployed as an external application to wounds 
and bruises. 

Arnicin, Arnicine (jiir'ni-sin), n. An acrid 
bitter principle in the flowers of Arnica 
montana, 

Arnoldist (ar‘nold-ist), » A disciple of 
Arnold of acia, who in the twelfth cen- 








awkwardly or disadvantageously. Goodrich, tury peeethes against the Romish Church, 
Arm’s-reach (armz’réch), n- reach of , for which he was banished, afterwards, how- 
Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mjve; tibe, tub, bull; 


jectile is | 


AROMATIZE 





ever, being permitted to return. By his 
subsequent preaching an insurrection was 
excited, for which he was condemned and 
| executed. 

Arnot, Arnut (lir’not, Ar’nut), a. [A cor- 
ruption of carth-nut.} A name of the agree- 
ably flavoured farinaceous tubers of Brrmitem 
Rlexuosum and B. Bulbocastanum (pig-nut or 
earth-nut). The first of these plants is very 
common on elevated and hilly grass paa- 
tures, and the second ia met with in chalky 
fields in the south of England; pigs are fed 
on its tuberose roots in Hertfo tre. 

. (ér-not'té, — n 
[Native South American name] 1. Bima 
Orellana, a small tree, nat. order Flacourti- 
acew,a native of tropical America It is 













Arnotto (Sine Oretiana), 


extremely common in Jamaica and other 
of the West Indies, and has been in- 
nced into tropical regions of the Old 
World —2. The dye or colouring matter ob- 
tained from the seeds of this plant. The 
seeds are covered with a reddish or reddish 
| yellow waxy palp, which is dissolved off in 
water, then dried to the consistency of 
tty, and made up in rolls or folded in 
eaves, or still more dried and made into 
cakes. It is employed in — asa dye 
for silken stuffs, or aa an auxiliary in giving 
a deeper shade to the simple — It is 
employed also aa a colouring ingredient for 
| butter, cheese, and chocolate. Called alzo 

Annotta, Annatto, Arnatto, 

| Arnut, » See ARNOT, 

aroud (arold), n. One of the Aroidex or 


racer, 
Aroidem (a-roid'é-@, n. pl. [Genus Arum} 
An order of monocotyledonous plante: same 
as Araceee (which see). 


Aroint, vt. See Anoynt. 
Aroma (a-ré’ma), ». ([Gr. arime, ice, 
sweet herb.) 1. An odour arising from 


plants or other substances, more especially 
an agreeable odour; fragrance; perfume; an 
odorous, often somewhat spicy emanation. 
2. Fig. a characteristic but subtle and in- 
describable intellectual or moral quality: 
delicate intellectual quality; favour. * The 
subtie aroma of genius.” Sat. Rev. 
Copyright spoils the native arcere of the popular 
tale. Sr . Palgrave. 

Aromatic (ar-d-mat‘ik), a. 1. Giving ont an 
aroma; fragrant; sweet-scented; odoriferous: 
having an agreeable odour.-—2. Caused by 
an aroma or fi t odour. ‘Die of a rose 
in —— — Pope.— Aromatic con- 
fection, a medicine com 1 of chalk and 
aromatics, a remedy for diarrhea.—Are- 
matic vinegar, a very volatile and powerfal 
perfume made by adding the essential oils 
of lavender, cloves, &e., and often camphor, 
to crystallizable acetic acid. It is a power- 
— in fainting, languor, and head- 
ache, 

| Aromatic (ar-d-mat’ik), n. A plant, drug, 
or medicine which yields a fragrant smell, 
and often a ——— taste, as sage, 
certain spices and olla, Xe. 

Aromatical (ar-6-mat’ik-al), a. Same as 
Aromatic, 

Aromatite (a-ri‘mat-it), nm 1. A bituminous 
stone, in smell and colourresembling myrrh. 
2. A factitious wine, containing various 
aromatics. 

tization (a-ré‘mat-i-za"shon or ar’é- 
mat-i-za"shon),n. The act of im ting 
or scenting with aroma, or ren bg aro- 


matic. 

Aromatize (a-ré‘mat-iz or ar’d-mat-iz), vt. 

ay & pp. aromatized; ppr. eromatizing. 
‘o imprognete with aroma; to infuse an 

aromatic odour into; to give a epicy scent 

or taste to; to render fragrant; to perfume. 
Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this un- 


savoury odour, as though eromefized by their con- 
version. Sie 7, Brewewe, 


§, Sc. fey. 





oil, pound; i, Se. abwne; 


AROMATIZER 





(a-ri'mat-iz-¢r or aré-mat-iz- 
ér,n. One who or that which aromatizes; 
that which communicates an aromatic qua- 
lity. ‘Aromatizers to enrich our sallets," 
Evelyn. 

(a-té‘mat-us), a. Containing 
aroma, or an aromatic principle; aromatic. 

(Wrof), ». [A contraction of L. aroma 

pA orum, aroma of the philosophers, ] 

1A name by which saffron is sometimes 

called --2 A chemical preparation of Para- 

celsua, a3 a solvent for the stone. Called 
also drops Paracelsi. 

Aroge (a-raz’), pret. & pp. of arive. 

Around (a-round), prep. [Prefix a, and 
round, See Rousp.] 1. About; on all sides; 
encirc! 7 encom passin . ‘A lambent flame 
around his brows.” Dryden.—2, From place 
to place; at random; as, to travel around 
the country. [United Statea.} 

Around (a-round’), adv. 1. In a circle; on 
every side; as, a dense mist lay arowad.— 
2 From place to place; here and there; 
about; as, to travel around from city to 
city. (United States.]—3. About; near; as, 
he kept standing around till the fight was 
over. (United States. } 

Aroura (a-rou'ra), «. (Gr, @rowra, tilled 
lamd.] An ancient Grecian measure of sur- 
face, containing 21,004 ish aquare fect 
or? poles 1003 feet. Writ also Arura. 

Arousal (a-roue’al), » The act of arousing 
orawakening; the state of being aroused or 
awakened. ‘The a@rowsa!l and activity of 
our better nature.” Hare. 

Arouse (a-rouz’), v4. pret. & pp. aroused ; 
ppr. arousing. [Prefix a, with intens. 
foree, and rouse (which see)} To excite 
into action that which is at rest; to stir or 
put in motion or exertion; aa, to arouse at- 
tention; to @rowse one from sleep; to arouse 
dormant faculties. 

Fantastic woes aroused rage in cach *8 


PM SOE 
51s. To excite, stir up, call forth, awaken, 
animate, rouse, 

Arow (a-ri’), adv. [Prefixa, on, in, and row, } 
In a row; successively; one after the other. 
And twenty rank and rank they rode arew. Dryden. 





Aroynt, Aroint (a-roint’), inferj. (Prov, E. 
roynt thee, rynt thee, used to a cow which 
ia being milked when pressing too close to 


the milker, equivalent to stand off, pro- 
bably from A. Sax. rijiman, gerjman, to 
make room, to give piace, from ritm, room: 
the imperat.gernath might become arynth, 
angnt oe emunet, axt)) An interjection 
equi t to begone! avaunt! away! 
*Areynt thee, witch.” Shak, Mrs Brown: 
ing has made a verb of this interjection, 
‘Whiskered cats arointed flee.” [Rare.] 
Arpeggio —— a, [From It, arpa, a 
harp.} The distinct sonnd of the notes of 
an instrumental chord; the striking the 
notes of a chord in rapid succession, as In 
the manner of touching the harp instead of 
playing them simultaneously. 

Arpen (ar’pen), ». Same as Arpent. 
Arpent (iir-pab), a. [Fr. arpent, Norm. ar- 
pew. In Domesday it is written arpennus, 
arpendus, and arpent, Columella mentions 
that the arepennis was equal to half the 
Roman jegerum. The Latin word was bor- 
rowed from the Gallic.} Formerly, a French 
measure for land, usually containing 100 
square rods or perches, each of 18 feet, 
eynal to 4068 aquare yards, or five-sixths of 
an ish acre. The arpent, however, 
varied in different partsof France. Written 


also Arpen, 
Arpentator ¢ (iir-pen-ta’tér), n. A meaaurer 
oresurveyor ofland. Bouvier. 


Arpine? — wv. Same as Arpent (which 
see)‘ ter of poor ten arpines of land.’ 





Webster. 
Arquated (ir’kwit-el), a. Shaped like a 
how; arcuate. [Rare.} 


Arquebus (ar’kwé-hus), n. Same as Arque- 
LAY, 


rquebusade (ir’kwé-lus-ad”), mn. 1. A dis- 
tilled aromatic spirituous liquor applied to 
sprains or bruises; originally invented for 
wounds inflicted by the arquebuse. 

You will find a letter from my sister to thank you 


fee toe aryeetusade water which you sent her, 
Chester field, 


2 The shot of an arquebuse, } 
Arquebuse, Arquebus (iirkwé-bus),. [Fr 
a nee, acorrupted form of O.Fr. hague- 
tute, from D. haakbus or G. hakenbtichse, a 
n fired from a rest, from haak, haken, a 
k,a forked reet, and bus, tiichse, a gun 
or barrel. The word appears also in English 


ashaghut, hackbut, The form arquebuse was | meigners of Christianity. 











153 ARERASTRE 
assumed probably through imitation of the | Arraignment (a-ran’ment), n. 1. The act 
corrupt It. archtbuso (borrowed from the | of er ¢ act of calling and setting 
German ward), which arose from a supposed | a prisoner before a court to answer to an 
connection with arco, a bow.} A hand gun; | accusation, and to choose his triera.—2. Ac- 
a species of firearm resembling a musket  cusation. 


anciently used. It was fired from a forked 





Arquebuster of the seventeenth century. 


rest, and sometimes cocked bya wheel, and 
carried a ball that weighed nearly 2 ounces. 
A larger kind, used in fortresses, carried a 
ball of 3} ounces. Spelled also Arguelnus, 
— Harquebuss, Haquebut, Hag- 


but, 
Arquebusier (iir’kwé-bus-ér"), n. A soldier 
armed with an arquebuse. 

Before leaving the place he was joined by a body 
of two hundred mounted aryuedusters, wearing 
own yellow uniform. Prescott, 

Arquerite (ir’kwé-rit), a. A mineral silver 
amalgam, ocew in small octahedrons 
and arborescent. It contains 86 cent, 
silver, and is the chief ore of the rich silver 
mines of Argueros, near Cogquimbo, 

muifoux (ar-ketd), n, (Fr.] A sort of 
lead ore, used to give a green varnish to 
works of potters. ¢ ALQUIFOU. 

Arracacha (iir-ra-kii’cha), n. [The Spanish 
name of several tuberose-rooted planta) A 
genus of umbelliferous plants, including a 
apecies of as much importance in the tropi- 
eal parts of America as the parsnip and 
carrot are in Europe. The root of A. eset- 
lenta is divided into several lobes, each of 
which is about the size of a large carrot, 
These are boiled like potatoes, and form a 
staple nutriment in the South American 
provinces. Its flavour resembles that of 
the parsnip, but is finer, and it is said to 
be more prolific and nourishing than the 


pota 
Arrach fren n, Aplant See ORACH. 
arak), n. [Ar. araq, juice, spirite; 
a, to sweat. It is sometimes con- 
nto rack] A spirituous liquor 
manufactured in the East Indies from a 
t varlety of substances; specifically, 
a) a —— liquor distilled from fer- 
mented rice. (6) A spirituons liquor dis- 
tilled from the juice of the cocoa-nut and 
other palms, obtained by bleeding the young 
flower-spike. 
L ite (ar’a-gon-it), #. 
amue. 


f' 

Arraign (a-riin’), v.t. [(0.Fr. arraisonner, 
areaner, areqnier, arraigner, aragnier, &c., 
to arraign, to call one te plead—L. ad, to, 
and ratio, rationis, account, a pleading ina 
suit.) 1. In few, (a) to call or sot at the bar 
of a court, to plead guilty or not guilty to 
the matter charged in an indletment or in- 
formation. This term is unknown in the 
law of Scotland, except in trials for high 
treason, in which the forms of procedure 
in England and Scotland are the same. 
(+) To set tn order; to fit for trial; as, to 
arraign a writ of novel disseisin.—2. To call 
before the bar of reason or taste; to call in 


Same as Ara- 


question, for faulta, before any tribunal; to 


accuse or charge. 
They will not avrtign you for want of ——— 


erates 
—Aceuse, Charge, Indiet, Arraign, Im- 
ch, See under AccUsk.—-SYN, To accuse, 
mpeach, charge, censure. 
Arraign (a-rin’), n Arraignment; as, the 
clerk of the arraigns, Blackstone. 
r (erin’r), n, One who arraigns. 
name for the Tconoclasts is the ar. 
‘ise. 


The onl 


But this secret arratenment of the king did not 
content the unquict prelate, Afi/man. 
A calling in question for faults; accusa- 
| tion, 
| The sixth satire . . . senma only an arratgweent 

of the whole sex, Dryden. 

| Arraiment?+ (a-ri’ment), n. [See ARRAY.] 
Clothes; garments; raiment. 

Arrand (irrand), ». An old form of Er- 
rand, Howell. 

Arrange (a-tTanj’), v.t. pret. & pp. arranged; 
ppr. arranging. [Fr. arranger—ar=L. ad, 
and ar oy to set in order, from rang, a 
rank. RANK.} L To put in proper 
order; to dispose or set out in such a way 
as to be suitable for a purpose intended; to 
give a certain collocation to; to marshal; 
as, to arrange troope for battle. ‘Arrange 
the board and brim the glasses.” Tennyson, 
2. To adjust; to settle; to come to an agree- 
ment or understanding regarding; as, to 
arrange the terms of a bargain — 3%. In 
music, to adapt or alter so as to fit for being 
imag oan by other voicea or instruments 

) those designed by the composer; aa, 
to arrange an opera for the piano, 
—338* i. To make or come to 
terms; to come to a settlement or agree- 
ment. 

We cannot arronye with our enemy at this con- 
wacture, without abandoning the interest of man- 
ind, Hiurke. . 

Arrangement (a-rinj‘ment), n 1. The act 
of reaper a or putting in proper order; the 
state of belng put in order; disposition in 
suitable form; specifically, in the fine erts,the 
_— ther of parts in a manner con- 
‘ormahle the character and aim of the 
work.—2 That which is disposed in order; 
system of parts disposed in due order. 

The interest of that portion of social arranyrment 
is in the hands of all those who compose tt, = Anrte, 
& Preparatory measure; previous disposi- 
tion; preparation; aa, we have made arrange- 
menta for receiving company.—4. Final 
settlement; adjustment by agreement; as, 
the parties have made an arrangement be- 
tween themselves concerning their disputes. 
5. In musie, (a) the adaptation of a compo- 
sition to voices or instruments for which it 
was not originally written. (6) A piece so 
adapted; a transcription; as, an orchestral 
— of a song, an opera, and the 

ke, 





r (a-rinj‘ér), n. One that arranges 
or puts in order. 

Arrant (arant),a. [Wedgwood thinks there 
ean be no doubt that this word is really the 
same as E. arch, roguish, G. arg, bad, L.G. 
argen, arrant, ‘een argen drog,’ an arrant 
rogue; if so, arrant would seem to be a aoft- 
ened form of argen, with the addition of the 
dental to cloee the sound of the liquid, as in 
yulgar English orphant for orphan, drownd 
for drown, scholard for scholar, But this 
etymology is by no meaus certain, and the 
word may be simply another form of errant, 
wandering, and hence vagabond, worthless, | 
1. Notorious, in a bad sense; thorough; un- 
mitigated; downright; as, an arrant rogue 
or cowari. 

1 discover an arranf laziness in my soul. Fudier, 
| 2.4 Thorough; earnest, in a good sense, ‘An 
arrant honest woman.’ Burton. 
Arrantly —— ade, In an arrant man- 
ner; notoriously, ina bad sense; infamously; 
impudently; shamefully. 

Funeral tears are as arranftly hired out as mourn- 
ing clokes. Sir &. LEstrange. 
Arras (ar’as),n. [From Arras, the capital 

of the department of Pas-de-Calais, in the 
north of France, where this article was 
manufactured.] Tapestry; hangings, con- 
sisting of woven stuffs ornamented with 
res. 
1 have of yore made many a scrambling meal, 
In comers, behind ¢rrases, on stairs, 
Beau, & Fi. 
Arres they prick’d and curtains with their swords, 


And wounded several shutters and some boards. 
fyrev, 


‘In Ar- 


Used sometimes as an adjective. 

| thur’s arras hall at Camelot." Tennyson. 
Arras (ar‘as), 7. To hang or furnish with 
arras. Chapman 


| Arrast (ar’as), a, A kind of powder prob- 
| *3 made of the root of the orris. alli- 
swell, 


| Arrastre (d-ras’tri), n. [Sp.} In gold-min- 
| ing, A machine for comminuting ore, one 





ch, ekain; th, Be. loch; g,go: j,job; f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 7H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key, 








ARRASWISE 154 ARRIERE 
form of which consista of a circular pave- | hindhand; age lan ny lb ‘An arrest is made by selzing or touc the 
ment of stone, about 12 feet in diameter, | 2 That which is behi popes, of body. In civil cases, a —- arp 
on which quartz is crushed by two or more which remains un * AE gy oe t is arrest for the purpose o a debt to 
stones dragged continually over its generally used in the plural, as, the arrears | an individual; and in or penal 
‘ace by horses or mules. It has been | of rent, wages, nad taxee, and supposes a canes, the arrest tande for the of 


siiperseded to some extent by improved 
forms of grinding mills. 

——— adr. 
{Probably —— m 
arriswise. See AnkIs.) In 
employed 





lozenges are 
Arranghtt (erat, pret. 


of arreach. 
(a-ra’), n. [O.Fr. erroy, arroi, arrei, 


arrat (Sp. — It. arredo), order, arrange- 


ment, dress—«, from L to, and rei, rai, 
order, arrangement. Koi is from the ‘Teu- 
—— here rg in E, ready; crs Sw. re redd, redd 
up, to pu proper ore * reda, to 
pre; —— order; Dan. bereit, 
Goth. raidjan, to ge 1. Regu: 
lar coder or arran — position in 
regular lines; # cally, Mapeaition of a 


body of men tor attack or defence: as, troops 
in battle array.—2 An orderly collection or 


assembl a body of men in 

an inposing oF er; a body of men in order 
of ba or oes an — mages , mili- 
tary force; 


A gallant 
array of nobles an —— —* 


Wha that hich Elizabeth 
eda tea aaa. 
3%. Dress; garments disposed in order upon 
the person; raiment or apparel. 

Emily ere day 

Arose, and dress'd herself in rich array. 
at —— circumstances; position. 

od in swiche 

Ther af thy rp mgt toh —— —— 

5. In law, (a) the number of sum- 
— —— Aen poe gto 
impannelling a jury; tha e act of the 
prepet officer setting — order for the 
of a cause, or them man by 
man. (¢) The jury impannelled. 
when anctpdon ———— te ny Pad tapas 
nelled; and secondly, to the when todividual 
jurymen are object to. . Fondlangue, 
- Formerly in England, the muster of a 
unty for military ; the men so 
mematered: as,acom ion of array *Elect- 
ed to lead the array of his —— ‘Kemble. 

Previous to the afl men Af aed tn order to 

— the kin domestic insurrections or 


ievsign invasions, it was usual from 
tne for our princes to issue commissions of 


Wharton, 
Array (ori), vt L lace or dispose in 
order, as troops for ba’ battle 
Sie very sae he Had saat any poekoene Ove 
tra’ t ty were, almost c 
England, arrayed against him. Mecauday. 


2 To deck or dress; to adorn with dress: it 
is —— especially to dress of a splendid 

‘Morn by morn arraying her sweet 
self.” Tennyson. 

Array thyself with glory. Job x1, 10. 
Pl gait erat ) in order for the 
trial of a cause; is, to call them man 
by man.—4. To envelop hol Heel 
caves with horrid —— arra Judge 
Trumbull.—SyN. mar- 
— deck, dreas, attire, ire, clothe. 

— n, 1, One who arrays — 
2. ** ish hist. an officer who had a com- 
mission of ervey, ts put the soldiers of a 
county ina tion for mili service. 
Arrayment AS a-ra’ment), n. 1, 


— — That in which one is arrayed; 
—— ‘Sheep clothed in softarrayment,’ 


ar), wb Foe sound.) To snarl 
Seotch.] 


{Old and 


A i nature, fell and quarrelsome, giren to 
—— * pen a very small — oN * North, 
Arreacht (a-rich'), vt. (Ar for L. ad, to, 
and reach.) To reach to; to seize; to lay 
hold of. 
ees eee eens wate eos tone 
Arraught the rule, Spenser. 
Arreart (a-rér’), adv. [Fr. arritre, behind 
-—L. ad, to, and retro, behind. See ARRIZRE J 
Behind ; at the hinder part; backwards. 
‘ —— him back recoyle and reele arreare.’ 


part of the money already "paid. 

For much I dread due payment by the Greeks 

Of yesterday's arrear, Coteper. 
(a-rér’aj),n. Arrears; any sum of 
money —— uapels, * previous 

a part. ‘The old arrea 

— defrayed.’ Howell. duced 
— — (a-rér’ans), n, Same as Ar- 


Arrect (a-rekt’), a. (Lat. arrectus, raised, 
erect, from arrigo, to raise, to animate or 


encourage —ad, to, and rego, to direct or 
govern.) 1. Erect; erected. —2 Attentive, 
aa a person listening. 


Eager for the event 
Around the beldame all arrect they * 


a-rekt}, v.t. [See the adjective. } 
* To ran = _ up; to make —— ‘Hay- 
perpetually and 

—— axſ To direct. * Arrecting 
my sight towards the zodyake." Sikelton.— 
3.+ To impute. ‘Therefore he arrecteth no 
blame to yar Fa x * 

Arrectaryt (a-rek’ta-ri),n, A beam or 
standing upright, as opposed to one which 
is horizontal. * e arrectary or beam of his 
cross.’ . Hall. 

Arreedt (a-réd), of [See AREAD.] To ad- 
monish; to warn; to advise. 

But mark what I arreead thee now, —— t 


Arrent? (-rent’), o¢ (Fr. arrenter, to rent, 
See Rext.] To let fora rent. Sir M. Hale. 
aTD tao tne giving of peamienion, 40. the 
w, the giv 
owner of land in a forest to inclose it i. 
a small ditch and. low hedge, in considera- 
tion of a Lag pd ar , 

Arreption (a- on), L. arripio, 
to snatch away. ha next artic ie.) The act 
of taking away. 

J 
the —— *5 * — = 


rep-tish’us 


ies tic ; 
—— mad. a, a frantick 


sateen en Pang a. IL ar for 
——— to creep.) Coogan of or having 
wily, Bai 


stay ck: 
See Rest. j 1 To stop; to check or hinder the 
motion or action of; as, to arrest the current 
of a river; to arrest the course of justice, 


Ascribing th of thi secret propric- 
tics hath at rested and laid asleep all trac wiry, 
end by virtue of 


2 To take, seize, or 
a warrant from authority; as, to arrest one 
for debt or for a crime. (Sha re most 
commonly construes this verb with of like 
cont as, ‘af capital treason we arrest you 
ere."] 
gS eo at law no Englishman could be arrested 


th clay 
tie tree ne Hct 
8. To seize and fix; to engage; to secure; to 
catch; aa, to arrest the eyes or attention. 


Shakspere has ‘to arrest one’s word,’ 
e sense of, to keep one to one’s word, te 


take one at one’s word.) 

ye tt a tt 
at such a to arrest the consideration 
of every mi Buckminster, 


4.¢ To rest or fix. 

ni may @errest our thoughts upon pry naga 
Sy¥, To stop, obstruct, delay, detain, check, 
ae —— seize, lay hold of, catch, 


* — —— 
by power, — or moral; hinderance; in- 


terruption ; stoppage ; t; as, arrest 
of ibe aaa ay — 
Is strict in his arrest. Shak. 


To the sich man, who hed promised himself ense 
Sor mane, years, was a sad arrest that his soul was 
surprised the first night. Fer. Taylor. 


psc amy | th a crime 
or oF ———— or and Justice, 
In civil casea arrests cannot be 
effected, except by virtue of a precept or 
writ issued out of some court, but every 
person has Ls pond to arrest criminals 
Arrest in civil cases is of two kinds, viz, 
that which takes place before trial, and is 
called arrest on mesne process; and that 
which takes lace after trial and judgment, 
arrest on final process, or ar- 
— rd —— A mangy humour on 
the back of the an of — 


— ions ia 

ead Gera after verd et, tor 
have power to ar- 
rest cle tan for intrinsic causes appear- 
ing m the face of the record; as wher 
eclaration varies from the original 
be when the verdict differs materially 
from’ the leadings; or when the case laid 
in the declaration is not sufficient in point 

of law to found an action upon. The mo- 
tion for this paspese is called a motion 


arrest of 
——— n. The act of 
arresting; an arrest or seizure. [Rare.] 


The arrestation of ¢ lish residing in France 
wan deed toa Waleed Oar — 
Te a. Williams, 


person at whose instance an arrest is made. 
Arrestment (a-rest’ment), n. 1. The act of 
— or stopping; obstruction; stop- 


a first effect is arrestment of the functions of the 
spinal cord, Sir . Caéristison. 
2. In Scots law, (a) a process by which a 
creditor may attach money or — ed sa 
eats wai a third party holds for behoof 

debtor. It bears a general resem- 
blance to foreign attachment by the custom 
of London. In 1870 an act was passed for 
Scotland which provides that only that 
. — —— a a Lick isin’ ‘t 
—* -people gen whic excess 

—X to arrestment for debt See 
paral The arrest or detention 
of a criminal find caution or surety 
to stand trial, or the securing of a debtor 
until he pays the debt or gives security for 
its payment, 

Arret (ii-ri or a-ret’), n. [Fr. arrét.] 1 The 
decision of a court, tribunal, or council; a 
decree published; the edict of a soveredgu 

ce: & French term, and applied parti 
cularly to the ju 
courts and tribun 





; to allot 
‘The charge which God doth un me arret’ 
Spenser.—2. In Scots law, to impute; as, ‘no 
oy can be arreted to one under age. 


— (Fr. arréter, to adjust.) 1. To 
reckon, value, or estimate, — . lay to the 
charge; to impute, ‘He that arrefteth upon 
God, or blameth God of the thing of which 
he is himself guilty.’ Chaucer. 

Arrhe (‘r’4), n. pl. [L.] Anciently, ear 
nest-money on betrothment. In Scots law, 
earnest: mod ‘in evidence of a completed 

See ARLES. 
phostic ———— — (Gr. ~ 


mia, 
Want 


ar’ij), nm [Probably from L.L. aria 
field, a piece of land, L. area, an area) In 
Scots law, an indefinite service —— ly 
horses, formerly demandable from *28 
| but now —— used chiefly in 


Arride | Grid) Toth oid, to, and 
rideo, to eng] To please; to gratify. 
Jonson; W : 

Dae spate few rarities, old Oxenford, what do most 


me are thy repositories of moul 
ft reread my . Laned. 





3. In law, the taking or apprehending of a body of an arm — —** whieh 
— rear (-rér’) n, 1, The state of being be- | person by’ virtue ofa warrant fromauthority, | see)—2 In her. back.— Volant en ar- 
Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndéte, not, mive; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; 1, Sc. abune; Y, Se. fey. 


ARRIERE-BAN 


rive, aterm in heraldry for a bird or insect 
fying from the — upwards. — Ar· 
rere fee or fies, a fee or fief dependent on a 
superior feo, or a fee held of a feudatory. 
—Arritve vassal, the vassal of a vassal.— 
Arritre voussure, a rear-vanit; an arch 
placed within the opening of a window or 





Arriére voussure. 


door, and of a different form, to increase 
the size of the aperture internally. 
Arriere-ban (a-rér’ban), n. [Fr. arritre-ban, 
LL. eranum, herebannum, from 0. EG. 
keriban, the 73* an army to the 
field—O_.H.G. heri (G. r), an army, and 
ban, a proclamation, summons. See BAN. 
As in the case of argquebuse, this word has 
received a false form from a mistaken ety- 
mology.] An edict of the ancient kings of 
France and Germany cormmanding all their 
noblesse and vassals to assemble with their 
vassals and follow them to war or forfeit 
their estates. Written also Arierdban, 
Arris (aris), ». I0. Fr. arreste, areate, Mod. 
Fr. ardte, the of a stone or piece of 
woul; L. a@rista, an ear of corn, used in 
later times in the sense of the vertebral 
evlamn of a fish.] In arch, the line iu which 
the two straight or curved surfaces of a 
per forming an exterior angle, meet each 
er. 


Arris-fillet (ar'is-fil-et), nm A triangular 

piece of wood used to raise the slates of a 
toof against the shaft of a chimney or a 
wall, to throw off the rain more effectually, 
Called also Filting-jillet, 

Arris-gutter ( t-tér),n A wooden 
gutter of the form of a V, fixed to the eaves 
of a building. 

Arrisiont (a-ri‘zhon), n. IL arriszio, from 
arrideo, to smile upon. See ARipE.] The 
actofemiling; asmiling upon, Blownt. 

Arris-piece core %. One of the por- 

yneath the hoopa. 


tious of a built mast 

Arriswise (ar’is-wiz), adv. Diagonally ar- 
tanged: said of tiles or slates. 

Arrival (a-ri'val), n. 1. The act of arriving; 
acoming to or reaching a place from some 
distance. —2, The reaching or attainment of 
any object or state by effort, or in natural 
course; as, we trust the result will be the 
arrival at a just conclusion,—3. The person 
or thing which comes; as, Mr. and Mra. —— 
were the last arrivals. * Harangue the fresh 
arrivals,” Tennuaun. 


The next arrfwa/s here will gladlier build their 
ne, Marner. 
Arrivance (a-ri’vans),n. 1.f Company com- 

ing. ‘Every minute is expectancy of more 
arrivance.” Shak.—2. Arrival; reaching in 
progress. ‘Its (an animal's) sudden errio- 

ance into growth and maturitie.’ Sir T. 
Browne. 

Arrive (a-riv’), v.i pret. & pp. arrived; 
mM. arriving. * arriver, Pr. a 
t e@rrivare, L. adripare, ta come to 
shore—L. ad, to, and ripa, Fr. rice, the 
shore or bank of a river.) L To come to 
or reach a certain point in progress either 
by water or land: followed by at; as, we 
arrived at Havre-de-Grace.—2. To reach a 
point or atage by progressive advance; to 
attain to a certain result or state; as, to ar- 
ree ab an unustial degree of excellence or 
wickedness; to arrive at a conclusion: in 
this sense sometimes with to. ‘The Greek 
language was arrived to its full perfection.’ 
—— —& To happen or oceur. [Obsoles- 
cen 


ile to whom this glorious death arrives. 
Arrive ¢ (a-riv’), v.t. 1. To reach. 


Walter, 
‘Ere he 


arrive the happy isle.” Milton.—2 To come . 


te, to hay 
him.’ i 


nto. ‘Lest a worse woe arrive 


ch, chain; éh, Se. loch; g,go; j,job; , Fr.ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 











ribar, , 
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bring. ‘When Fortune . . 
me in the most joyful port.’ 
Arrive} (a-riv’), n= Arrival. 
How should | foy of thy arrreeto hear! Drarten, 
Arroba (a-ré‘ba), mn. [Ar. arrud, the fourth 
art.} L A weight formerly used in Spain, 
‘ort , Goa, Brazil, and in all Spanish 
America, and still used in the greater part 
of Central and Bouth America. In the states 
of Spanish origin its weight is generally 
equal to 25°35 lbs. avoirdupois; in Brazil it 
equals 32°38 lbs.—2. A measure for wine, 
spirits, and ofl; in Spain and Mexico equal 
to 3} imperial gallons for wine and spirits, 
and to 2} imperial gallons for oil; in Chili, 
Peru, and Bolivia equal to 67 imperial gal- 
lons for wine. 

Arrode (a-réud’), 0. IL arrodo, to gnaw at 
—ad, to, and rodo, to gnaw, whence corrode, 
rodent, &c.] To gnaw or nibble at. 

(vré-gans), n. [L. arrogantia, 
from arrogo, to claim—ed, and rogo, to beg 
or desire.] The act or quality of taking 
much upon one’s self; that species of pride 
which consists In exorbitant claims of rank, 
dignity, estimation, or power, or which exalts 
the worth or importance of the person to 
an undue degree; pride with contempt of 
others; conceitedness; presumption. 

Pride hath mo other glass 
To show iteelf, but pride; for supple knees 
Feed arreyance, and are the proud man’s fees. Shak. 
Syx. Assumption, hanghtiness, presum 
tion, de, disdain, overbearing, conceit, 
conceltedness. 

+(a’ré-gan-si),n. Arrogance. ‘ Pre- 
sumptuous arrogancy.’ North. 
(a‘ré-gant), a. 1. Making or 
having the disposition to make exorbitant 
claims of rank or estimation; giving one’s 
self an undue degree of importance; 
haughty; full of assumption: applied to 
ee ‘Arrogant Winchester, that 
aughty prelate.’ Shak.—2 Characterized 
by arrogance; proceeding from undue 
claims or self-importance: applied to things; 
as, arrogant claims. 


G. Cavendish. 


His (Lord Clarendon’s} temper was sour, ar eet, 
and impatieat of opposition. Macaniny. 
— Magisterial, Dogmatic, Arrogant. See 


under MAGISTERIAL.—5YN. Proud, assum- 
ing, overbearing, presumptuous, haughty. 
Arrogantly (a’ré-gant-li), ade. In an arro- 
nt manner; with undue pride or self- 
mportance. 


| Arrogantness(a’ré-gant-nea), n. Arrogance. 


Badey. 
Arrogate (n'rd-git), ot pret. & pp. arro- 
i ; ppr. a ting. a Oo, arroga- 
i TP to, ane — beg or deaire.} To 


claim or demand unduly or presumptuously; 
to claim from vanity or false pretensions; 
to lay claim to in an overbearing manner; 
as, to arrogate power or dignity to one’s 
self. ‘To arrogate the right of deciding 
dogmatically.” Macaulay. 
Who, not content 

With fair equality, fraternal state, 

Will ar a¢ dominion undeserved 

Over his brethren, Afilten. 
Arrogation (a-ré-gi’shon), ». 1. The act of 
arrogating, or making exorbitant claims; 
the act of taking more than one is justly 
ag ~ oy — extinguished all larrega- 

Where seifness ts eatin e manner af a 

tion waust of necessliy be extinct. Dr, H, More, 


2 In Rom, law, same as Ad tion, 

— (a‘ré-giit-iv), @. Assumim or 
making undue claims and pretensions. Dr, 
if. More. 

Arro Arondie (a-ron‘dé), a. [See next 
article.] In Aer. applied to a cross, the arms 
of which are composed of sections of a circle. 
Written also Arondy. 

Arrondissement (a-roh~lés-miif), ». [Fr., 
from arrondir, to make round—ar, from IL. 
ad, and rond, L. rottindus, round.) In 
France, an administrative district forming 
a subdivision of a department. 

Avondy (wron‘di), a, In Aer. same as Aron- 

€. ’ 


Arrope (ir-rd’pa or fir-rop’}, n. [Sp.) Must 
or new wine, especially sherry, boiled toa 
syrup, in order to be used as a colouring 
matter for other wines, 

Arroset (a-roz’), v.t. [Fr. arroser, tosprinkle. } 
To bedew; to aprinkle; to wet; to drench, 
The blissful dew of heaven does arrvse you. 

Bean. & Fi. 

Arrosiont (a-ré‘zhon), n. [L. arredo, to gnaw 
or nibble at.}] A gnawing at. Bailey. 

Arrow (o'r), IA. Sax. arewe, aruwe, arwe; 
same word as Icel, dr, pl. drver, an arrow, and 


. had arrived - 





—3. To cause to arrive; to | probably allied te A. Sax. earh, earn, swift, | 


ARROW-WOOD 


also an arrow (the swift thing), Icel. rr, 
swift, ready; 0.G. arf, a javelin.) 1 A mis- 
sile weapon, straight, slender, pointed, and 
barbed, to shot with a bow.— 2 Any- 
thing resembling an arrow; as, Om surv, a 
smell pointed iron rod, or a stick shod with 
iron, to atick into the ground at the end of 
the chain. (G) In fort. a work placed at the 
salient angles of a glacia, communicating 
with the covert way.—Broad arrow, 
BROAD-ARROW. 
Arrow (a'rd), ci To shoot up into a long 
polnted stalk like an arrow, 


The West Indlan planter must prevent his sugar. 
canes fromerrwing, Stmimonds’ Colentai Mag. 


Arrow (a’r5-gras), » A common 
name for plants of the genus Triglochin, 
and order Juncaginacem; also applied some- 
times to the members of the order generally. 

Arrow-head (a’ré-hed), n. 1. The head of 
an arrow.—2. A genus of aquatic plants, so 
called from the shape of theirleaves. See 
SAGITTARIA.—3. A name sometimes given 
to a belemnite, 

Arrow-headed (a‘ré-hed-ed), a. Shaped 
like the head of an arrow.—Arrow-headed 
characters, alphabetical characters formed 
by a combination of triangular or wedge- 
like figures; hence called also Cuneiform 


rye WEE te 1 


* ARQ 


Arrow- headed Characters. 











Characters. They are found inscribed on 
oat bricks, rocks, and monuments at 

rsepolia, Babylon, Nineveh, Susa, and 
other places of the East. The characters 
were deciphered by Grotefend, Rawlinson, 
Burnouf, and others. 

Arrow-root (a’ré-rot), n, A starch largely 
used forfoodandforother purposes. Arrow- 
root proper, sometimes calied Bermuda or 
West Indian arrow-root, is obtained from 
the horizontal rhizomes of several species of 
Maranta, and perhaps owes its name to the 
scales which cover the rhizome, which have 
some resemblance to the point of an arrow, 
ag may be seen from the cut. Some, how- 
ever, sup that the name is due to the 
fact of the fresh roots being used as an 
application against wounds inflicted by poi- 
soned arrows, and others say that arrow isa 
corruption of ara, the Indian name of the 
plant. The species from which arrow-root is 
most commonly obtained la M. arundinacea, 
hence called the arrow-reot plant. Brazilian 





Arrow-roet Plant (Afierants arundinacea), 
aa, Rhizomes 


arrow-root, or tapioca meal, is got from the 
large fleshy root of Manihot wtilissima, after 
the poisonous juice has been got rid of; East 
Indian arrow-root, from the large root-stocks 
of Curewma angustifolia ; Chinese arrow- 
root, from the creeping rhizomes of Nelum- 
bium speciosum; arrow-root, fron 
the potate; Portland arrow-root, from the 
corms of Arum mactlatwa; and Oswego 
arrow-root, from Indian corn. 
Atrow-stone (a’ré- st6n), n, A name some- 
times given to a belemnite (which see). 
Arrow-wood (a‘ré-wyd), 2. A Western 
| American plant ef the genns Viburnum, 
so named because the Indians dwelling 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 


ARROWY 


between the Mississippi and the Pacific 


—— va 5 of it. bting 
Trowy (a a, Resem an arrow or 
arrows in any quality, as shape or rapidity 
and directness of motion. 


arrowy shower." Gray. ‘The lambent 
homage of his arrowy tongue.’ Cowper. 
The carrion bird released 
Points to one cherished spot his arrowy fight. 
» Baillie. 


Arroyo (ar-roi’é), n. [Sp.] A water-course; 
reat hy —22 SP.) 
Arschin (fr’shin), mn. See ARSHIN. 


‘Tron sleet, of , 





Arse (irs), n. Re Sas 8, Oe Se 


Sw. ars, arts, D. aare, Gi. arach. 

buttocks or hind part of an animal. —To 
* arse, a low expression ing to 
lag behind; to be sluggish or . Hudi- 


Arsenal (Ar’se-nal), mn. (Fr. arsenal, Sp. ar- 
senal, darsena, It. arsenale, arzenale, dar- 
= — r.da nf — —— 

ng tn. repository or m of arms 
and mallitary stores, necessary either for 
assault or defence, whether for land or 
naval service; a public establishment where 
naval and military engines, or warlike equip- 
ments, are manufactured or stored, ag at 


Woolwich. 

, Arseniate (lir'sen-it, Phe par 
mn, A salt formed by arsenic combined wi 
any base, 

Arsenic (‘r’sen-ik), n. (Fr. arefnic, from 
L. arsenicum, Gr. arsenikoy, yellow orpl- 
ment, from areén, arsenos, a oy“ ta 
powerful qualities.] 1. A chemical element 
of a steel-blue colour, quite brittle. It 
forms alloys with most of the metals. Com- 
bined with sulphur it forms orpiment and 
oe, which are the yellow and red sul- 
phides of arsenic. Orpiment Is the true 
arsenicum of the ancients. With oxygen 
arsenic forms two compounds, the more 
important of which is arsenious oxide or 
arsenic trioxide (As,0,), which is the white 
arsenic, or simply arsenic, of the sh It 
is — seen in white, giasey, ueent 
masses, in which state it is obtained by the 
process of sublimation from several ores, 
particularly that of cobalt, and from arseni- 
cal pyrites. Of all substances arsenic is 
that which has most frequently occasioned 
death by —— both by accident and 
design. ‘he remedies against the 
effects of arsenic on the stomach are hy- 
drated sesquioxide of iron or gelatinous 
hydrate of magnesia, or a mixture of both, 
with copious dranghts of bland liquids of a 
inucilaginons consistence, which serve to 
procure its complete ejection from the sto- 
mach. Like many other virulent poisons it 
isa safe and useful medicine, especially in 
skin diseases, when ogame employed, 
It is used as a flux for glass, and also for 
forming pigments. It is illegal to retail 
arsenic without marking the word ‘ Polson’ 
on the envelope and entering the purchaser’s 
name ina book.—2 The popular name of 
arsenious oxide, the pre on of arsenic 
usually retailed in the shops. See above. 

(ir-sen’ik), a. Containing arsenic; 
specifically, containing arsenic in smaller 
proportion than arsenious compounds. — 
Arsenic acid (H, AsO,), an acid formed from 
arsenic oxide. -— Arsenic oxide (As, 0,), a 
compound of oxygen and arsenic having a 
larger proportion of o n than arsenious 
— often improperly called Arsenic 

e 

Arsenical (ir-sen'ik-al), a. Of or pertainin: 
to arsenic; containing arsenic.—Arseni 
minerals, a family or class of minerals in 
which arsenic acts the part of the electro- 
negative element. They occur in primitive 
districts in metalliferous veins, usually as- 
sociated with metallic sulphides.—Areeni- 
eal silcer, an ore of silver containing ar- 


senic. 
Arsenicate (lir-sen‘ik-At), vf To combine 


with arsenic. 
Arsenide (ir’sen-id), mn, A compound of 
arsenic and am ic base, 


(H 
oxide. — Arsenious oxide (As,0,), a com- 
pound of oxygen and Bin yg EA a 
smaller proportion of oxy: than arsenic 
oxide, Also called White Arsente, and often 
improperly Arsenious Acid. See under 
ARSENIC, 

Arsenite (ir'sen-it), m. A salt formed by 
the union of arsenious oxide with a base, 
Arseniuret, Arsenuret (iir-sen'ti-ret), n. 


Fite, fiir, fat, fail; mé, met, hér; 











pine, pin; 
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A combination of arsenic with a metallic | 





or other base. The arseniurets of cobalt, 
nickel, and iron are found both in veins | 
and in beds. 
uretted (jir-sen’i-ret-ed), a. Com- . 

bined with arsenic so as to form an arseni- 
uret.—Arseniuretted hyd (As H,), a gas 
generated by fusing arse! with its own 
weight of granulated zinc, and decompos- 
ing the poof with strong hydrochloric acid, 
=r] is * oe. — feti —— like = 

garlic, an tfully poisonous when 
breathed. 


Arsenous (itr’sen-us), a. Same as Arseni- 


— 
= 
= 

' — 


revers.] backwards ; | 
—— pre usly; upside down; “a, 
* of — ag arsie-versic.” 
‘a. rents 
jzsenger gore 


measure of 2 feet 4242 inches. 

{Gr. arsis, from airé, to 
m. the elevation of the 
from thesia, or its de- 
m.— 2. In pros. that syllable in a 
measure where the ictus is put, or which is 
marked by a greater stress or force.—Arsi¢ 
and thesis, in music, the 5 position and 
weak tion of the bar, cated by the 

down-beat and up-beat in mar! time. 

Arsmetrike,t ». Arithmetic. aucer. 

Arson (iir'son), ». [0.Fr. arson, from L. ar- 
deo, arsum,to burn.] In law, the malicious 
burning of a dwelling-house or out-house of 
another man, which by the common law is 
felony, and which, if oe mn is therein, | 
is capital Also, the wilful setting fire to 
any church, chapel, warehouse, barn 

agricultural produce, ship, coal-mine, and 

the like. In Scotland it is called wilful 

re-raising, and in both England and Scot- 

and it is a considerable aggravation if the 
burning is to defraud insurers. 

Art (art). The second person singular indi- 
cative mood, present tense, of the verb 
tobe. See AM, ARE. 

Art (irt), n. IL ars, artis, art, from same 
root as Gr. aré, to join, to fit.] 1. The arti- 
ficial disposition or modification of 
to answer some special purpose; the appli- 
cation of knowledge or — to = a 
purpose; the employmen means to ac- 
complish some desired end: in this sense 
art stands opposed to nature. ‘ Blest with 
each grace of nature and of art.’ Pope. 

Mr, Mill says, ‘rt is but the employment of the 
powers of nature for an end.” Yes; but the —— 
ment is the arf. That use or employment t 
natural elements is precisely tte function of the m- 
telligence and the which differs from mature, in 
its proper sense, as the active differs from the pas- 
sive. din. Rew. 


2 A system of rales serving to facilitate | 








the performance of certain actions; know- 
55 of such rules or skill in applying them, 
as in any trade, handicraft, or other special 
subject; as, the art of building; the art of 
engraving; the fine arts: in this sense art is 
opposed to science. 

Theorists, by an observation of particulars and by | 
generalizing on them, att to consiract a system 
of scientific p lous respect to a certain 
subject; upon which system a set of rules intended 
for the guidance of practice may be founded. These 
rules form an art. Sire. C. 


It is in this sense that we speak of the uae- 
ful or mechanical arts, that is, those in 


’ which the hands and body are more con- 


cerned than the mind, as in making clothes 
and utensils; the fine arts (see under FINE); 
and the Wberal, polite, or elegant arts, in 
which category may he classed all the 
branches of academical } as well as 
fine art. Formerly the circle of the sciences 
was confined to the seven liberal arts — 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy. In sense 
the term arts is still employed when we 
speak of the arts clasaes in the universities, 
a master of arts, &c. 
In rind —— the elegant arte mast 

grow w u coarser nes 

— J 77 Irving. of | 


ty. 
3. (a) One of the fine arts, more especially 
one of the imitative members of the group, 
and in particular painting or sculpture; as, 


he haa adopted a@rt as his profession. 
‘Who are the critics?’ ‘Men who have falled In 
literature and art. Divraeds, | 


(6) The special skill required by those who 


néte, not, mive; tiibe, tub, byll; 





practise these arts; artistic faculty; skill in 
counterfeiting nature or natural expression. 
N is better founded than the famous aphe- 
tism of rhetoricians, that the perfection of ar? con- 
sists in concealing art, Can, . 
4. Skill, dexterity, or the power of perform. 
ing certain actions 
* , or observation ; — 
art in egus.’ adage. —b. 
fanese cunning ‘More matter with 
art.’ Shak. —A , Science. Art differs 
science in being practical, while the 
is theoretical or speculative. Art in 
sense is based on rules deduced from 


iq: 


EF 


3 


rience and designed to facilitate work or 

ve su r excellence or precision to it. 

he rules of art e less or more of the 
nature of d They are, however, 
—— —** on principles ; be the 
arto ng on prince or 
laws of mechanics. Science concerns itself 


regard to ite wlility, “It is knowleige cc 
u : 8 Ww! 

—— J | —— and —— — ond 

is based on or consists of laws discovered 

by observation, comparison, abstraction, 

and generalization. 


The fundamental conception of the occupation of 
the architect embraces the two ideas of scurmce and 


adroitness, contrivance, profession, basi- 
ness, trade, calling, c » artifice, de- 
ceit, x agg 

Art (art),n. In Seots law, instigation; abet- 


part. 
dd is understood the mandate, instigation, or 
¢ that may have been given towards 


whic 


gives the criminal in the execution of it. retinue. 


Arte,t vt II. artus for arctus, confined, 
narrow, from areeo, to shut in.) To force; 
to compel; to constrain, 

Love arted me to do my observaunce 
To his estate. CAancer. 

Artedt (lirt’ed), a. Skilled. 

Tt hath been counted ill for t ones to sing, or 
play, like an arte? musician. Sixestr, Du Barter 

Artelries,t n.pl. Artillery. Chaucer. 

Artemis (iir'té-mis),n. 1 In Grecian he 
the goddess of the moon and of h : 
called by the Romans Diana, See Diana. — 
2. A genus of lamellibranchiate molluacs, 
family Veneride, order Siphonida, with 
pallial in sinnows. 

Artemisia (iir-té-mis'i-a),n. (Gr, artemisia, 

wormwood.] A us of plants of numerous 

species, nat. order Com itm, comprising 
mugwort, southern- . and wormwood. 

Of these the A. Absinthium, or common 


wormwood of our cottage is weil 
known. Several of the es are used a8 
remedies for worms. Cer alpine species 
are the flavouring ent in the favour- 


ite French liqueur, nthe. 

Arteriac (lir-té’'ri-ak), a. Same as Arterial 

Arteriac — n. [Gr. arteria, the 
—— A medicine prescribed in dis- 
eases of the windpipe. t 

Arterial os al), @ [See ARTERY] 
1. Pertaining to an artery or the arteries; 
as, arterial action,—2. Contained in an ar- 

; as, arterial blood. Arterial blood 
ers from venous blood, particularly by 
ite lighter florid red colour and its greater 
warmth and coagulability—changes pro- 
duced by the process of reepiration.—Arte- 
rial navigation, navigation by means of 
rivers, deepened streams, 3s, and arti- 
ficial water-courses, 

Arterialization (ir-té’ri-al-iz-’"shon), ». 
The process of making arterial; the conver- 
sion of the venous into the arterial blood 
during its passage through the lungs, by 
the evolution of carbonic acid, and the ab- 
sorption of oxygen from the air; harmatosi« 

(iir-té'ri-al-iz), ¢.t pret. & pp 
arterialized ; ppr. arterializing, To com- 
municate, as to venous blood, the qualities 
of arterial blood. 


Arteriogra) (ir-té'ri-og’ra-fi), nm. [Gr. 
artéria, ory, and , to write] A 
description of the arterial system. 

(iir-té'ri-ol”o-ji),n. (Gr. art?ria, 
artery, an , discourse.] A treatise or 
discourse on the arteries. 

(ar-té’ri-ot"o-mi), mn.  [Gr. er- 
téria, an , and tomé, a cutting.} In 


anat. (a) the ing of an artery the 
lancet or ——— for the purpose 


oil, pound; ti, 8c abwne; ¥, Sc. fey. 
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ARTERITIS 
of letting bl That of anatomy 
which treats ifthe acti the arteries, * ena 
Arteritis (ar n. r. arteria, ar- ron, a jo 
, and ‘con inflammation. } which the head 
on of an artery or arteries. 


Artery (a'r i), (L. arteria, from Gr. 

—* : the term was after- 
wards applied to ¢ arteries prover, which, 
since they were commonly found void of 
blood after death, were mappenee pone 
ducts, and to inclose the vital spirit.) 
Lt The trachea or windpipe. 


Under the artery or wind is the mouth of the 
vomach. vive (elland, 


oe ae ee ee eee 
parts , by ramifications whic 
as the ——— —— — 
crease in number, and terminate in minute 
cal 


two principal arteries: the aorta, which 
rises from the left ventricle and —** 
through the whole body; and * 
, which conveys venous ood from 
J — to * lungs, te undergo | 
respiration, An artery is composed o 
coats: the outer consists of condensed cellu- 
lar membrane, and is supplied with numer- 
ous blood-vessels and nerves; the middle 
coat consists of circular fibres, generally 
uscular; the inner coat 
nfines the blood 


F 


pendicular boring into the ground thro 
which water rises to the surface of the soil, 
tla we a constant flow or stream. Ar- 
here the tower per in plains and 
ee 
8*8 shaped curves. The rain 
—— outcrops of these saturates 
the w porous bed, so that when the bore 
senses ft the water by hydrenlie pressure 





Artesian Well. 
strata in a basin- 


Diagram showing pervious shaped 
SPR ie Baan eats eee eS 


pervious strata 
water which descends by gravitation from the higher 
levels D, E, F. 


rushes up towards the level of the highest 
portion i. the —— ——— — 
monly great dep at at Grenelle, 
Paris, being 1800 feet deep, while another 
ut Rochefort is 2765 feet. 


y art or skill. ‘Our 
en with terms inscribed.’ Afil- 
ton. —2.¢ |, a8 opposed to natural, 


‘Too artful a writer." npg ager : 
lred by oF proceeding fom charac 
or proceedin m art or ¢ 
“The afl Daige —S ‘ Artful in 
—— in mind.’ Pope — 
— See under CUNNING, 
cunning, 


—— (irt’ful-li), ade. In an artful man- 
th art or cunning; skilfully; dexter- 


ously. 

Artfulness ¥ Th 5 of 

Se a cri amit shennan na 4 
(ar'then), a. An old form re Ear- 


Arthen 
then. ‘An arthen Holland. 
Arthritic. Artnritical (ir thrit'tk, &r-thrit’ 


ot pe inte to the joints, or to the 
aati so (Gr., from arthron, 
4 joint, and itis inflam- 


mation.) Any thal disease of e jointa; 
any of the joints, but more 
particularly the 


Arthrosis 
oint.} In anat, articulati 


Arthrodia (iir-thrédi-a), n. (Gr. arthrédia, 
from arthrédes, well articulated, from ar- 

jes of articulation, in 
one bone is received 


into a shallow socket in another, as is the | 


ease with the articulation of the humerus 
and the scapula; a kind of ball-and-eocket 


joint. 
(@r-thro‘di-al, tir- 
er a. Pertaining to that form of 
joint ed an arthrodia, a kind of ball-and- 


socket joint. 

(ir-thré-din‘i-a), n (Gr. ar- 
Se on One pain.) Pain in 
e 


jointa. 
24 autue 
to arthrodynia, or in the jo! 
(air- tra or en 
belly.) A 


artkron, a joint, and gastér, 
name sometimes given to those members of 
the A Arachnida w the 
abdomen — —— nted, a aot 
separated by any line n ‘io 
cephalothorax, including the true scorpions, 
book-scorpions, &c. 
— Pa — n 
int, and topes, discourse, 
of the join 
— 
arthron, a joint, an 
thropoda being, Fmt a 
e other 
dern naturalists have divi 
dom Annulosa, characterized by a 
composed of a series of segments 
about a longitudinal axis, each segment 
occasionally and some always being provided 
with articulated a) 
air-thro’ si-a [Gr. arthron, 
a joint.) verely 1 inflammation, 
moatly confined —* the joints, but occasion- 
aly Centing to the surrounding m 


(iir-thré‘sis), n. [Gr. arthron, a 
on. 
oke —— n. [Fr artichaut, 

G. artischoke, a é, from It. articioceo, 
eald tp be tram 7 ardi shauki, earth- thorn 
but the existence of such an Arabic me 
seems doubtful. Marcel Devic, in Supple- 
ment to Littré’s Dictionary, derives it from 
Gr. artytiktos, fit for artyd, to 
dress meat, to scason.] The ra Seo- 
lymus, a plant of the nat. order Com- 
posite, somewhat resembling a thistle, 
with large divided prickly leaves. The 
erect flower-stem terminates in a large 
round head of numerous imbricated oval 

ny scales which surround the flowers, 

e fleshy bases of the scales with the 
large receptacle are the parts that are 
eaten. Artichokes were introduced into 
England early in the sixteenth century. 
The Jerusalem artichoke, or Helianthus 
tuberosus, is a on of sunflower, whose 
roots are used like potatoes, See JERU- 
SALEM ARTICHOKE. 


ch agree in ha 


(Gr. arthron, 
] The know- 
‘o-da), mn. pl. [Gr. 
pous, podos, a foot. 
ary divisions ry 
into which mo- 
the sub- 


Article (ir'ti-kl), x. IL articulus, a joint, 


a division, or member, a point or 
moment of a dim. of artus, a joint, 
allied to Gr. ar » & Joint, from ars, to 


fit.] 1. A single clause, item, point, or 
ticular, a8 in a contract, treaty, or o 
formal agreement between parties; a = 
— position or statement in s con- 
series of such; one of the particulars 
commpoaing a system; a — charge or 
item in an account; a condition or stipula- 
tion in a contract or bargain; a point of 
faith, doctrine, or duty; as, to object to an 
article in a protocol; ‘to sign arti icles of 
nt; an account con: of many 
erent articles; this was one of the articles 


paper, riodical; 
as, he wro' three articles for the remy 
Review, and a series of articles for 
Times; ‘he always writes the leading articles 
in his paper. —8. A particular commodit; or 
substance; as, an article of merchan 
salt is a necessary a : in common 
this word is applied to almost every separa 
substance or material. —4.¢ Precise point of 
time; ‘An infirin bullding just in 
the article of falling.’ Wollaston. 
= 5 to Hicks's Hal wpen the 
article of re tial was subd Se Be ve 
had no little —— on whe focr ued. al aoe bench 
udice. Evelyn. 


to his prej 
—In the article of death IL. in articulo mor- 
death; in the last 


tis), lit. in the moment 


| 


ARTICULATE 





le or yo ay = In bot, the name for- 
ven t part of a stalk or stem 
— be peeve * joints.—6. In gram. 
d before nouns to limit 
oe 2 their _ tape ond In the 
—* age a or an is the indefinite le, 
the the definite article. See A, AN, THE. 
pag tort mm of war, the edde of regulations 
for the better government and discipline of 
the army and navy, embodied in the Mu- 
tiny Act, which is passed each year.—The 
Six Articles, articles imposed by a statate 
on on called the Bloody Statute) passed mr 
141, the — year of the * 
Henry Vu decreed the acknowledg- 
ment of transubstantiation, the sufficiency 
of communion in one kind, the ob of 
vows of chastity, the propriety of private 
masses, celibacy of the cle and auricular 
confession. Acceptance o: these doctrines 
Was made — on all persons under 
the severest penalties; the act, however, 
was relaxed in 144, and repealed in 1540 
The Thirty-nine Articles, a statement of the 
particular rare te! of doctrine, —— ** in 
number, maintained by the English Ch 
pod ony romulgated by a convocation held’ in 
Lon in 156248, and confirmed b: revel 
mcr naps founded on and su uperseding an 
older code issued in the —S— 
They were adopted by the Irish Hplsopa 
Church in 1635, and by the Scottis' 
end of the eighteenth century.—Articles of 
the * an obligation imposed on an in- 
dividual against whom some one has ex- 
hibited a com, — ——— ust cause 
to fear that burn his 
house, do him some * —— 
a third person to eep or 
a certain time, under a —— wher 
Baan articles, Bee 


without — 
ae: 38 
v.t. pp. artieled; ppr. ar- 
Te raw up in distinct particu- 
fae ae all his errors and follies were ar- 
ticled against him.’ Jer. Taylor.—2. To ac- 
cuse or charge by an exhibition of articles 


or ch: * He shall be articled against in 
8. To 


court of admiralty,’ 33 George LI. 
by articles of covenant or stipu- 
lation; as, toarticle an apprentice to an en- 
eer. 
ti- .i To agree by articles; 
to sti he ] 
— eee ee 
Articled (ar’ti-kld), a. roa by articles ; 
indentured, as an — 
Articular (arti ér), a. yi articularia. 
See ARTICLE.] ood the joints or 
to a joint; as, the gout articular dis- 
ease; an articular 
(ir-tik’ti-lér-li), ade, 1. In an 


articular manner.—2 Articulately. Huloet. 
Articulata (ir-tik’i-lA” ta), od ye L 2* 


third * section of the anim 
to the ment — Cuvier, 
including all the invertebrates with the ex- 


ternal skeleton forming a series of rin — 
ticulated together and enveloping the 
distinct respiratory organs, and an internal 
mated nervous system “alo the 

mid ee They are divided 
into five classes, viz. Crustacea, — 
Insecta, Myriapoda, and Annelida. The 
four classes are now commonly placed to- 

ther under the name of A 

A term sometimes ven to one of two 


—— —— 
are com Z those 
in which the valves of the shell ary united 


are not completely and the inteatine 
terminates with a cl — 
| Articulate ſar·tiku· lat IL articeulatus. 


oo — 1 —*8* formed with 

an articulate animal.—2. Formed 

the distinct and intell t movement of 

e 3 of speech; uti by suitably 

moditying the position of the vocal organs; 

as, an articulate sound; articulate speech. 

Hence —3. Pronounced articulately ; ex- 

clearly; clear; distinct; aa, articu- 

enunciation. 

Wherever articwlate contemporary 


declarations 
have been is not less certain 
Cenoiee loners, Sir G. C. Lewis, 
4. Expressed in articles, or in separate par- 
ticulars, ‘Total of and arti- 


changes of party 
culate opinion.” a (Rare. }—Articulate 
in Scots law, adjudication 
which is often used where there are more 
debts than one due to the adjudging credi- 
tor; in which case it is to accu- 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se loch;  g, go; 


j, job; fh, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


wh, whig,; zh, azure.—See Key. 


ARTICULATE 


mulate each debt by itself, so that, in case | 
of an error in ascertaining or calculating | 
one of the debts, the error may only affect 


that debt. 

Articulate (ir-tik’O-1at), n, One of the Ar- 
ticulata. 

Articulate (iir-tik’i-1at), vf 1. To utter ar- 
ticulate sounds; to utterdistinct syllables or 
words; as, to articulate distinctly. 

PF Rape tae coger, i — — 
the w orse to ne 
articulate, to go on ee nets tester. 


te. 
2.+ To enter into negotiations; to (reek; to 
stipulate; to make terms. 
Send us to Rome 
The best, with whom we may articulate, 
For their own good and ours. 

Articulate (iir-tik’d-lit), v.t. pret. & pp. ar- 
ticulated; ppr. articulating, 1, To joint; to 
— by means of a joint; as, two pieces 

y articulated together.—2 To utter 
by ——— —— and appropriate movement 
the vocal organs; aa, to articulate letters 
or sounds, 
The dogmatist knows not by what art he directs 
his tongue in articulating LA inte roloes, 
Crlhaseiile. 
3. To utter in articulate sounds; to utter in 
distinct sy liables or words; as, hearticulated 
his speech distinctly.—4, To draw up or 
write in separate particulars or in articles. 
These thi: indeed, you have articslated, 
Proclaimed at market crosses, read in —— * 


8y¥N. To speak, utter, pronounce, ee ~ Fi 
ted (ar-tik’i-lat-ed), p. and a. 
joints or articulations, as 
a plant or ani See ARTICULATION, 2.—~ 
2 Uttered distinctly in syllables or words. 
3 Exhibited in articles; drawn up or stated 
under se heads, 

Articula (ir-tik’D-lAt-li), ade, 1. In an 
articulate manner; with distinct utterance 
= — or words,—2. Article by article; 

e 
1nd ay an pee Seg oe 
er. 

Articulateness ((iir-tik’t-lit-nes), n. The 
quality of being articulate. 

Articulation (ir-tik'd-li”shon), n 1. The 

act of articulating or the state of being ar- 

ticulated; as, the articulation of sounds 

Articulation school or class, a school or 

class in which pupils who are dumb in con- 

*22 of deafness are taught to speak 

lately through diagrams showing the 
positions y the yocal organs, and other 

means.—2. Ina concrete sense, (2) Inanat. a 

8* the joining or juncture of the bones. 

is of three kinds: (1) Diarthrosis, or a 
movable connection, inclu: enarthrosis, 

i thsame, at — wha — 

onion, 8 but more su ymus, 
or hinge- lik new and trochoid, or the 
wheel and Synarthrosis, immov- 
able connection, — ie suture, or function 
by serrated margins; pen or 5 Ae 

8 ht margins; and gomphosis, lik 

nail driven in a LE as the teeth in their 

sockets: (3) Symphysis, or union W7 means 

of another sulistance; as, syhchondrosis, 
union by a cartilage; union by | 
muscular fibres; synneurosis, union by a ten- 
me syndesmoals, union by ligaments; and 
tosis and suture, union by a bony sub- 
ce, (b) In bot, a) a joint, a place —— 
separation takes place spontaneously, 
at the point of attachment of a d Kens 
organ, such a8 a leaf or a flower peduncle; 
or easily, as at the divisions of the stem of 
the horse-tail. (2) One of the parts between 
two joints of a stem or other axis, (c) In 

gram, a consonant; a letter represen a 
sound which requires a jointing or c 
of the o' for its utterance. 

A r (ar-tik’G-lit-r), n 1. One who 
articulates.—2 An a us for obtainin 
the correct articulation of artificial sets 
teeth.—3. A contrivance for preventing or 
curing stammering. 

5* (iir'ti-er), nm An — Marlowe. 


(Rare.] 

Artifice (ar'’ti-fis), m [L. ium —are, 
artis, art, and facio, to make.) Artful con: 
trivance. 

mgreve’s) plots constructed without 
— pho ? * Craik, 


— or skilfully contrived work. 

material universe, which is the artifor of God, 
Pd pap hy pte wed ndwerth, 
3. A crafty device; trick; 
finesse. 


Those who were conscious of guilt 
eee erage See Sen ⏑ a 


in- 
quiry. . 





shift; piece of | 
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ARTLESS 





4.1 Art of making. 

Strabo affirmeth the Britons were so simple, that 
though they abounded in milk, mer had not the a⸗ · 
trfice of cheese. Sir T, Browne, 
Syx. Trick, finesse, stratagem, deception, 
* fraud, guile, imposition, cunning, 


Artificer (ar-tiftis-ér), n. [L. artifez—are, 
artis, art, and facio, tomake.] 1. A maker; 
a constructor; a skilful or artistic worker; 
a handicraftem 
contrives or devises; an inventor; espe- 
cially, an inventor of craft or fraudulent 
artihcen. ‘A cer of fraud, * Milton. * Ar- 
ti of lies.’ * * Let. you alone, cun- 

artificer.’ Jonson, —3. Milit. a 
soldier-mechanic titached to the artillery 
and engineer service, whose duty is to con- 
struct and repair military — 4— 

Artificial (lir-ti-fish’al), a. 1. Made or con- 
—— by art, or by human skill and labour, 

or ight an —— natural; —F arti, — hea 
or an artificial magn eigned; 
ous; assumed ; 3* “constrained: 


jenuine oF ** as, he leased 

wt art ‘Wet 

cheeks with artificial tears.’ Shak. * 
© let them (the linnets) ne'er with artificial note, 


To please a int, Strain the little 
But ing wha Heaven inspires, and wander — 


3. Full of —— not natural sad of 
—— as, he is very artificial man- 
ners. — 4 Cultivated ; not indigenous; not 
being of spontaneous growth; as, artificial 
|i gia Contrived with skill or art; ar- 

ic. 


Artificial strife 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life. Séa, 
6.t Artful; subtle; crafty; ingenious. 


We, Hermia, like two z 
Have, with our whan gps ron een — 


— Artificial argument, in rhet. an — 
invented by the —— in distinction from 
laws, authorities, and the like, which are 
— rtifeial kovicon arguments or proofs, — 
; reltetal light on 8 under ne — 
cial light, any t except w 
ar from the heavenly bodies, —A “Artificial 
lines, on a sector or scale, are lines so con- 
trived as to represent the | —— sines 
and tangents, which, by the of the line 
of numbers, solve, with tol @ exactness, 
ype im fo metry, —— ko, 
—— — —— 
Arti sines, ‘tangents, c., * 
— —3 
— Or sex system, ¢. the 
nean classification of planta founded on a 
few well-marked characters, and not unit- 
ing them by their natural affinities. 
Artificial ar-ti-fish'al), n. A production of 
art. Sir W, Petty. Rare.) 
Artificiali fir-ti-fish’al"i-ti), m. The 
— of artificial; appearance of 
FY 


Aptifcialion Gr.t-8 ti-fish’al-iz), v.¢ To ren- 
der artificial [Rare.] 


It has artifcialioed lange portions of mankind. 


8. Abit. 
Artificially (ir-ti-fish’al-li), adv. 
tificial manner; art or human skill and 
contrivance. —2. With good contrivance; 
with art or ingenuity. ‘The spider's web, 
finely and py ted wrought. Tillotson. 
3. Artfully ; © 


So # rs F — behave her- 
self that she even and most 
jealous persons, both in in the court and Set 


Artificialness 2 i ahal-nes) n, ‘The qu qua- 


Artifictoust (a. — a. Same as Ar- 


Artiize (arta) et To give an appear- 
ance of art to. 

If 1 was a philoso bet, oe Montaigne, I would 
naturalize art of artilizing nature. The ex- 
pression 10 044, Out the cones fa geod. Bolii 


Artillerist (iir-til’l¢r-ist),n. A person skilled 


in ery. 

Artillery (ir-titier n, This word has no 
plural [ fe — — offensive 
weapons, and spec y le wea) 
from an old verb artiller, to work wi 
tifice, to fortify, to arm, from L. ares, 25 
art. Comp. engine, from L. tum, a 
contrivance, invention, and machine, from 


Gr. méchané, art or contrivance. } Lt Ina 
general sense, offensive wea of war, 
whether ‘eee, or small: used in the follow- 


tag pasanges of bows and axT0ws. 


And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and 
old cake he Ge carry them to the city. 
1 Sam, xx, 49, 


an; a mechanic.—2. One who | 





The Parthians, Raving 28 thelr oe be ** 
overcame the Romans oftener 


men and officers that m the guns in 
land battles and sieges. sng The acience 
which treats of the use —— Management of 
great guna.—A level, an —— 
ada to stand on a piece of ordnance, 

ha a pendulous pointer by which f Am in- 
dicates the angle between the axis of the 
pace fllery the plane of the ———— 
of artille See Park. — fi 

= 43 omens name for the whole 4 

= to the British army. 

tuts force to a number of bri- 
gades which in — of size would corre- 
spond with the ments into which the 
other forces are di — Train of artillery, 
a number of pieces of ordnance, mounted 
on carriages, with all their furniture, fit for 


marchi 
—— er toe). n. A man 


ldier 

in the Royal Artillery. — 
Artimorantico (ir-té-mdé’ran- toa yg {It.j 
An —— of tin, sulphur, bismuth, and * 


Artiodactyla (lir'shi-6-dak"ti-la), n. Gr. 
artios, even-numbered, and pan ben ae a S 
A OE ee 
com: ng a ose we 
—— the toes is even (two or four), 
including the ruminants, and also a number 


Artist (irt‘ist),n. (Fr. artiste, It artista, 
from L. ars, artis, art. See ART.] L.t One 
skilled in an art or trade; one who is master 


When I made this an artist undertook to imitate 
ft, but using another way, fell much short. Avraves. 
2+ A person of skill or learning; an accom- 
lished person. ‘The wise and fool, the 
and unread.” Shak. 


over the manual execution, as paint- 
— engraving, and architecture. 
+ « & more ideal artint har than all, 
Teremyaon. 
— and most frequently, a painter. 
a hw Ey i and fm that 


lessons of dra in J 
— — 
-tést), nm. [Fr.] A term of very 
extensive —— denoting one who is 
xterous and 


Cra 
-al-li), adr. 


Artist-like — a. 1. Resembling 
an artist.—2 Executed in the manner of an 
artist; conformable to the rules of art. 


To this day, tho we have more finished draw. 
ings we have no dongns that are me arftge dane 


— 2 n oo 


[Rare 

a 2 Woche af ts — West Rev. 

(ir'ti-zan), nm Same as Artisan. 
Artie (rt) nf To form by art. Fioria 
“art, knowledge or sil 2*— —— 
em 
Ant. Brewer. With of. 
⏑—⏑ Be 





Fate, far, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; _— pine, pin; 


néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ii, Se, abune; ¥, 3c. fey. 
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AS 





@ Hvidencing no artistic skill; inartistic; 
rude, (Rare.] 

Had it been a practice of the Saxons to set up these 
sgembiages of artiess and massy pillars, more spect- 
mens have remained. 7. Marton. 


& Free from guile, art, craft, or stratagem; | 


simple; sincere; unaffected; undesigning; 
ansuphisticated; as, an artless mind. 

The inthe artece Rosey warbled on her pretty 
cketies Taackeray. 
4 Without artificial adornment; not evi- 
dencing resort to artificial methods of mak- 
ing attractive; plain; unadorned; simple; 
as, an artless tale. —Syn. Simple, unaffected, 
sincere, andesigning, cuileless, open, candid, 
frank, unsoph —R unadorned. 

(iirt’les-Li), e, In an artless 
manner; without art or skill; without 
guile; naturally; sincerely; — * 

Art les·nes) n. The quality of 

velng artless; simplicity; sincerity; unaffect- 
elnesa. 

Artly (irt'lb, a. Artistic; skilful; artful 

‘Their artly and pleasing relation.” Chap- 


man [Rare.} 
Artocarpacess, (ir’té-kiir-pa*- 
ab-é, ar-tO-kilr’ pé-6), n. pl. (Gr. artos, bread, 
and kerpos, fruit.] A nat. order of planta, 





the bread-fruit order, by some botanists | 


ranked as a eub-order of the Urticacem or 
nettles They are trees or shrubs, with a 


milky jaice, which In some species hardens - 


into caoutchouc, and in the cow-tree (Broai- 
mum Galactodendron) ia a milk as good in 
quality asthatobtained fromthe cow. Man 
of the plants produce an edible fruit, of whic 
the beat known iis the bread-fruit, Artocarpus 
(which see) The viralent antiar poison of 


Java is obtained from the upas-tree (Anti- | 


aris foxicnria). 
(ie-t5-kiir'pad), n. A member 
of the nat. order Artocarpacer, 
us (iir-t5-kiir’ - 
na, ar-td-karpdé-us),a. Relating to bread- 

tor the bread-fruit tree. 
(ar-té-kiir’pus), n. The bread- 
frait, a genus of plants, nat. order Artocar- 
paces. Many species are known, some of 
which yield valuable timber in the forests 
of Bengal and Malabar; but the most im- 
t species ia A. incisa, the bread-fruit 
tree of the South Sea Islands. (See Barap- 
FRUIT — The jaca-tree or jack-tree 
ia 


(A é ifolia) is the bread-frult of tro- 
— Asia, where it is extenstvely used for 
‘onL The leaves of the tree are entire, 


the fruit is oblong, and contains numerous 
seeds, which are roasted and eaten like the 
chestnut. 
te (ar-td-tirit), mn. (Gr. artes, 
. and ares. cheese.] One of a sect of 
heretics in the primitive church, who cele- 
brated the eucharist with bread and cheese, 
alloging that the firat oblations of men were 
not only the fruit of the earth, but the pro- 
duce of their flocks. They admitted females 
to the priesthood and episcopacy. 
Arts-man? (arts’man), » A man skilled 
in art or in arta; a learned man; an adept. 
The pith of al! eclences which maketh the arty-2nan 
differ from the inex pert & in the middle proposition, 


coer, 

Art-Union (iirt-ii’ni-un), nm. An association 
or society, the object of which is to aid in 
extending the knowledge of and love for 
the arts of design, and to give enco 

ment to artists beyond that afforded by 
private patronage. ch member subscribes 
anonally a certain sum, and a part of the 
aggregate sum thus raised is generally set 
apart for the purpose of ving some 
work of art, a copy of which is given to 
every subscriber. The greater part of the 
tum annually subscribed is employed for 
the purchase of pictures, sculpture, and 
other works of art, which are distributed 
by lot among the members, A part of the 
fonds is also sometimes applied as premiams 
for the production of original d Art- 
unions seem to have originated in France 


daring the time of Napoleon I. They soon 
afterwards took root inGermany,where they 
have been very successful. The first art- 


union established in Britain waa that at 
HUnburgh in 1534. 
Arum (i‘rum), 1. 
wake-robin., ] 
Araceae. A, maculatum (the common wake- 
robin, or Jords-and-ladies) ia abundant in 
woods and hedges in — and Ireland. 
It has acrid perties, but its corm yields 
4 starch, which is known by the name of 
Portland sago or arrow-root. At one time 
this was prepared to a considerable extent 


ch, chain; j, Job; 


{l. arum, Gr. aron, the 


th, Sc. loch; = g, go; 





A genus of planta, nat, order | 


in Portland Island. All the s 
genus develop much heat du 


g flowering. 





Wake-robin (4 rie macnlatur), 


Arundelian (ar-un-dé'li-an), a. Pertaining 
to the Earl of Arundel.—Arundel or Arwn- 


delian marbles. See under MARBLE. 
(ar-un-dif’ér-us), a. IL 
arundo, a reed, and fero, to bear.) Pro- 


diy reeds or canes. 

Arun ms (a-run‘di-na’shus), a. 
(L. arundo, a reed.} Pertaining to a reed; 
resembling the or cane. 

Arundinose (ar-un-din’é-us, 

a-run‘din-s), a. Abounding with reeds. 

Arundo (a-run’dd), n. IL arundo, a reed, 
said to be from Celt. arw, water, from their 
growing in or beside weet A reed; a 
genus of grasses, now usually limited to the 
A. Donaz and the species which most nearly 
agree with it. A. Donaz is a native of the 
south of Europe, Ecypt, and the East. It is 
one of the largest grasses in cultivation, and 
attains a height of 9 or 10 feet, or even more, 
with broad and long leaves. Its canes or 
stems are imported from Spain and Port 
for the use of weavers and for fishing-roda. 

Arura (a-ré’ra), n. (Gr. arowra, tilled land, 
from areé, to plough.) Same as Arora. 

x (a-rus’peks, ha-rus’- 
peks), = Same as Aruspice (which see). 
ioe, Haruspice (a-rus’pis, ha-rus'pis), 
n [Lo @ exor hart .) One of a class 
of priests in ancient me, of Etrurian 
origin, whose business was to inspect the 
entrails of victims killed in sacrifice, and by 
them to foretell —* — * 
Harusp a-rus‘pi-ai, ha-rus‘pi- 
ai), mn The act of Prognoaticating by fn 
spection of the entrails of beaste 5 
sacrifice. 
A flame more senseless than the 
Of old arwaficy and augury. aN fadiirat, 


Arvelt (ir'vel), n. [W. aryl, a funeral—ar, 
over, and wylo, to weep.) A funeral. Grose, 
Arvicola (ar-vik’é-1a), n. [L. arrum, a fleld, 
and colo, to tnhabit.] A genus of rodent 
animals, saub-order Muride or Mice. A. 
amphibia la the water-vole (or water-rat 
and A, agrestis is the fleld-vole, or sho 
tailed fleld-mouse. The latter is a most de- 
atructive species, multiplying as it does pro- 
digiously in some seasons, when it proves a 
ag nuisance in gardens, plantations, and 

e 


(ar'l-an or bata n ([Skr. drya, 
noble, eminent, probably fromar, to plough, 
from the tribes that follow husbandry being 
more civilized than purely nomadic races. 
From the,same root we have fran, Afran, 
Persia; Arydrarta, the Vedic name of 
Hindustan; Arioristus, Ariobarzanes, &c. 
See Max Milller’s Lectures.} 
European; a member of that division of the 
human race which Includes the Hindus and 
Persians as its eastern branch, and the 
Celts, the Greeks and Italians, the Slaves 
and the Teutons, as its western. ‘The 
parent stock was,’ says Max Miiller, ‘a small 
clan settled probably on the highest eleva- 
tion of Central Asia, speaking a language 
not yet Sanskrit, or Greek, or German, but 
containing the dialectic germs of all’ Even 
before the earliest migration, however, the 
family had multiplied and spread in its 
nativeregion, separating intodistinct tribes. 
The roots common to the various Aryan 
tongues show that even then the race had 
cities and rulera, knew the use of metals, 
and the arts of agriculture, weaving, &c. 
The firat mention of the Aryans is in the 
Rig-Veda, 1500 B.¢., which describes them 
as a white race that had come into Hindu- 
stan from the north-west, bringing with 


in 


jes of this | 





them the worship of Brahma The earliest 
Aryan colonista of Europe were the Celts, 
who probably found it in a Jungle traversed 
by bands of wandering Finns and Tberians. 

Many words stifl live in India and England that 
have witnessed the first separation of the northern 
and southern Aryens, and these are witnesses not 
to be shaken by any cross-cxamination. The terms 
for God, for house, for father, mother, son, daughter, 
for and cow, for heart and tears, for axe an 
tree, identical in all the Indo-Eu. ran idioms, are 
tike the watchwords of soldiers. We challenge the 
seeming stranger; anc whether he ancwer with the 
hips of a Greek, a German, or an Indian, we recog- 
nice him as one of ourselves, Te was a time 
when the ancestors of the Celts, the Germans, the 
Slavonians, the Greeks, and Italians, the Persians 
and Hindus, were living together beneath the same 
roof, separate froin the ancestors of the Semitic amd 
Turanian races. Max Mitiler. 

Aryan (jir'i-un or f’ri-an), a. A term applied 
to a division of the human family, as well 
as their speech. See the noun. 

Ie continual straggle with each other, and with 
Semitic and Turanian races. these Aryes nations 
have become the rulers of history, and it seems to 
be their mission to link all parts of the world together 
by the chalns of civilization, commerce, and religion, 

Max Miller, 
arytenoid, Arytenoid (ar-i-t@noid), a. 
{Gr. arytaina, a ladle or cup, and cidos, 
shape.) Ladle- or cup-shaped; in a@nat. 
applied to two small cartilages at the top 
of the larynx, and also to the muscles, 
glands, &c., connected with these cartil : 
As (az), ade. and conj, [Contr, from A. Sax. 
eallewa, that is all so, through the forms 
almea, also, alse, ale, ase; O. Fris. alsa, alse, 
—* G. als, also, as.) 1. equal or similar to; 


a. 
Ye shall be as gods, knowing good anc evil 
Gen. Hi ¢. 
2 In the manner in which; in the same 
manner as; in proportion to or with; in 
accordance with. 
1 live ag I did; I think as I did; Clove youes I gid. 
ae, 


As thy days, 20 shall thy strength be. 

Deut, xxxtii. 25. 
8.4 That, introducing or expressing a conse- 
quence, ; 

The relations ar¢ so uncertain es they require a 
great deal of examination, Bacon. 
4.4 As if. 

Contented in a nest of snow 
He es, as he his bliss did know. Waller. 
5. While; when; during; at the same time. 
And whistled as he went for want of thought. 
Dryden. 
6. For example; for instance; to wit; thus. 
A simple idea is ome iden; ar sweet, assay ‘ 
it. 
7. In the state, idea, condition, or character 
of. ‘That law which concerneth men as 
men’ Hooker. 

L tomed to regard the pope as th - 
censors of the chief of the —2* as the 1 penror of 
the keys of earth and heaven, they had learned to 
regard him az the Beast, the ichrist, the Man of 
Sin. Macantay. 
& Because; since. 

Then I brought ber es pitying ber hard usage. 

Maszinger. 

As the wind was favournble I had an opportunity 
of surveying this amazing scene. Sp. Berkeley. 
0+ Than. [Probably an oversight. } 

The king was not more forward to bestow favours 
om them, as they free to deal affronts, Fuller. 
10. Equivalent to the relative that when 
in a subsequent of a sentence, and 
answering to such in the preceding part; as, 
appoint to office euch men as deserve public 
confidence; give us euch things as you are 
Formerly, and in vulgar speech to this da: 
used in other positions as a relative =who 
or that, without a preceding such; as, the 
man as goes to market. ‘That gentleness 
az I was wont to have.’ Shak. ‘Under 
these hard conditions as this time is like to 
lay upon me.’ 

Here I do bequeathe to thee 

in full «sion half that Kendal hath 

And what ar Bradford holds of me in chief. 

Olid pay. 

11. Even; just; with the effect of marking 
time or a litth more emphatically, 
formerly common in such expressions as, 
when aa, there aa, (Obsolete or yulgar, ex- 
cept in the common phrase, as yet.) 

There is no Christian duty that is not to be sea- 
soned and set off with cheerishness—which in a thow- 
sand outward and intermitting crosses may, = be 
done well, arin this vale of tears. ‘Hitom, 


Before punishment he was to be heard ar to-mor- 
row. Warburton 
As, in the protasis or preceding part of a 
sentence, has ao in the apodosis to answer 
it; as, ag with the people, so with the priest. 
Formerly as was frequently used after 40, 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


AS 





where we would now use that he, that it, | 


that they, &. 

Indeed the prospect of affairs here is so strange 
and melancholy, a7 would make any one desirous of 
withdrawing frou the country atany rate. AY marie, 


—As—as, with an adjective or adverb, fre- 
quently of quantity, between, signifies (a) to 
the extent, number, distance, &c., of; equal 
to or equally with; proportionally to, or in 
the proportion of; to a number, extent, &., 
equal with or the same as; as, Jack is as 
good ag his master; | accompanied him aa 
far as the church; he has ae many as you. 
In poetry and rhetorical prose the first as 
is sometimes omitted, ‘Thou good old man 
benevolent as wise,” Pope. (6) Although; 
however; notwithstanding; as, for as mighty 
as he is J dread him not.—Aa /, in some 
way, manner, or character that would be 
observed if; formerly as was often used for 
as if, See 4, above. -- Ae for, as to, in or 
with regard or respect to; aa, az for him, I 
despise him.—As it were, a phrase used to 
soften or exvuse some exp: m that might 
be regarded as improper, incongruous, or in 
any way unsuitable,—As though, same aa As 
if.—As well, also; in addition; in ike man- 
ner; as, I did it and he did it as well,-—As 
well as, equally with; as, he as well az she 
was there.—As yet, up to the present time, 
up to this moment. 

Ag (as), n, pl Asses (as’ez). 1. A Roman 
weight of 12 ounces, answering to the libra 
or pound.—2. A Roman copper or bronze 
coin, ori, lly of a pound weight, but re- 
duced after the first Punic war to 2 ounces, 





As (half real size}.—Specimen in British Museum. 


in the second Punic war to 1 ounce, and 
latterly to f}onnece. The most common form 
had the two-faced head of Janua on one side 
and the prow of a ahip on the other.—% An 
integer; a whole or single thing; hence the 
Engliah aee. 

As (as), x. pl sir (f'sir). [Icel. dee] In 
Seand. myth. one of the gods, the inhabi- 
tants of Asgard. It appears in the ov of 
such names as Oscar, Osborn, Onoald, See 
ASGARD. 

Aga (as‘a),n. [New L. asa, of orlental origin. J 
An anclent name of « gum. 

Asadulcis (as-a-dul'sis), ». Benzoin. 

ida, Asafoy (as-a-fé'tid-a), n. 

Asa, gum, and L. foetidus, fetid.) A fetid 


nspissated sap from the East Indies, the | 
concrete juice of the Narthex Asafetida, a | 


large umbelliferous plant found in Western 
Tibet. It is used in medicine as an anti- 
spasmodic, and ia useful in cases of flatu- 
lency, in hysterle paroxysma, and other nerv- 
ous affections. u Inferior sort is the pro- 
duct of certain species of Ferula 

(a-sa-gré’a) n [So called in 
honour of Asa Gray, who wrote a treatise 
on the Melanthacesw of America.) A genus 
of plants belonging to the nat. order Melan- 
thaces or colchicums, including but a single 
apecies(A. officinalis). This plant is bulbous, 
with long, linear, grass-like leaves, and a 
pte Beer cluster of flowers. From its 
seeds (called Cebadilla seeds) is obtained the 
alkaline poison called veratrine, which has 
been employed in rheumatic and neuralgie 
affections. 

Asaphes (as‘a-féz), #. (Gr. asaphés, obscure. } 
A genus of very minute, parasitic ichnen- 
mon flies, which prey on, and keep in check, 
the aphides, so destructive to our crops and 
fruits. The female punctures the wingless 
female aphides with her oviduct, and lays 
an egg in each; these hatch, become mag- 
gota, and cat out the inside of the aphis, 

Asaphus (as’s-fus), n. (Gr. asaphés, obscure, | 
A genus of trilobites, characteristic of the 














lower palmwozoic rocks, so called from their | 


true nature having been long obscure. 
Asarabacca (as‘a-ra-bak"ka), nn. [A corrup- 

tion of asarum and baccharis, two planta | 

which were confounded.) A small i 


160 


plant, nat. order Aristolochiacer, and bot- 
anically called Asarum europawm. Its 
leaves are acrid, bitter, and nauseous, and 
its root is extremely acrid. Both the leaves 
and root were formerly used as an emetic. 
The French call it cabaret or public-honse 
plant, because it was formerly used torelicve 
the stomachs of those who had been drinking 
too heavily. It entered into the composition 
of medicated snuffs recommended in cases 
of headache. 

Asarine ar n. (CypHO,) 
A volatile solid obtained from Asarum 
et wm. It has a remarkable tendency 
to crystallize in beautifully defined forms, 
and also to pass into the amorphous condi- 
tion, from which it may be again brought 
into the crystalline state. It has an aro- 
matic taste and smell like those of camphor. 
Called also Asarone, 

Asarone —— n. Same as Asarin, 

Asarum (a2’a-rum), n. (Gr. asaron, asara- 
bacen.) A genus of planta, nat. order Aris- 
tolochiacew, distinguished by its bell- 
shaped, three-cleft perianth, twelve sta- 
mens inserted at the of the style, and 
with the connective of the anthers —— 
into an awl-shaped procesa’ The fruit is a 
six-celled capsule, surmounted by the per- 
sistent limb of the calyx. The species are 
dispersed over Europe and the temperate 
parts of Asia and North America. A. ewro- 

wm is asarabacca. See ASARABACUA. 
ksbestic (as8-bes'tik), a. Relating to or con- 
taining asbestos. 

Asbestiform (as-bes'tl-form), 4. Having 
the structure of asbestos, 

Asbestine (as-bes’tin), a. Pertaining to 
asbestos, or partaking of its nature and 
qualities; incombustible. 

Asbestinite (as-bes'tin-it), n. [See ASBES- 
TOs.) Actinolite or strahlstein. —Calciferous 
ashestinite, w variety of steatite. 

Asbestos, Asbestus (as-bes'tos, as-bes'tus), 
n. (Gr. astestos, inextinguishable—a, neg., 
and sbennwmi, to ycartne. inne A fibrous 
variety of several mem of the horn- 
blende family, as augite, actinolite, and tre- 
molite, composed of separable filaments, 
with a silky lustre. The fibres are some- 
times delicate, flexible, and elastic; at other 
times stiff and brittle. Its powder Is soft to 
the touch; its colours are some shade of 
white, , or green, passing into brown, 
red, or black, ‘It is incombustible, and has 
been wroenght into a soft, flexible cloth, 
which was formerly used as a shroud for 
dead bodies. It has been also manufactured 
into incombustible paper and wicks for 
lamps, Some varicties are compact and 
take a fine polish, others are loose, like flax 
or silky wool. Ligniform asbestos, or moun- 
tain-wood, is a variety presenting an irregu- 
lar filamentous structure, like wood. Rock- 
cork, mountain -leather, foexil paper, and 
Joesil fax are varieties. Asbestos is found 
chiefly in connection with serpentine, and 
is of frequent oceurrence in all its varieties 
at Portsoy, Banffshire, and in many other 
localities. A fine variety is called amianth 
or amianthus. 

Asbestous (as-bes'tus), a. Same as Asbestic. 

Asbolin, Asboline (as’bol-in), n. [Gr. as- 

dolé, soot.) An oil-like, nitrogenous matter, 
acrid and bitter, obtained from soot of wood. 

Ascarids (as-kar'i-dé), un. pl. (Gr. askarizd, 
to leap.j] A family of Entozoa, or thread- 
like, intestinal worma. The body is cylin- 
drical, elastic, and tapering toward each 
end, and the head trivalved. Two species 
infest the human body—one large, found in 
the small intestines, called Ascaris lumbri- 
coides, the other very small, found in the 
rectum, called A. vermicularis, But some 
authorities have separated this species from 
the Ascarids and called it Oxyuria. 

Ascaris (as‘ka-ris), n. pl. Ascarides (as-kar’- 
i-déz) <A genus of intestinal worms, See 
ASCARID. 

Ascauncet (as-kans’), ade. See ASKANCE. 
Spenser. 

Ascend (as-send’), ci. IL ascendo—ad, to, 
and scando, to mount orclimb.] 1. To move 
upwards; to mount; to go up; to rise, 


whether in air or water, or upon a material | 


object. 
In our proper motion we ancend 

Up to our native seat; descent and fall 

To us Is adverse. Miltorr, 
©. To rise, in a figurative sense; to proceed 
from an inferior to a —— degree, from 
mean to noble objects, from particulars to 
generals, &c. 

fy these steps we shall ascend to more just ideas 

af the glory of Jesus Christ, iatts. 





Fite, fiir, fat, f9ll;  mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; néte, not, mive; 


tiibe, tub, byl; 


ASCENSION 





; & To d from modern to ancient times: 
to go backward In the order of time; as, oor 
4, >> ascend to the remotest antiquity. 
4. To rise, as a star; to appear above the 
horizon. 

Higher yet that star ascends. Str J. Boering 

6. In music, to rise in vocal utterance; to 

— from any note to one more acute 

YN. To rise, arise, mount, climb, sale, 

Boar, tower, 

, Ascend (as-send’), vt 1. To go or move 
upwards upon; to climb; as, to ascend a hil] 
or ladder ; = ascend a — * Ascend the 
rampart.’ Cowper. —2 To move upwanis 
along; to go towards the source; ag, le 
a a river. 

Ascendable (as-send’a-b1), a Capable of 
being ascended. Written aleo Ascendible. 

Ascendance, Ascendancy (a3-send’ans, a. 
send’an-si), a. Same as Ascendency, which 
ia the more common spelling. 

Fear had too mach ascendance om Use mind 

Its (nobility’s) tree t being augest denen nt 
ascendancy over —22 of moe Em Badin, Bev. 

Ascendant (as-send’ant), n. 1 Superiority 
or comman influence; predominance ; 
as, one man has the ascendant over another. 

Chievres had acquired over the mind of the young 
monarch the «stendant not only of a tutor, but of 4 
parent. obeetse, 
2 An ancestor, or one who precedes in 
genealogy or degrees of kindred: opposet 
to descendant. 

The most sefarioas kind of bastards are iscestuon 
bastards, which are begotten between cscradeny 
and descendants, Avie. 
& One possessing superiority or great in- 
fluence. ‘Jealous ascendants.’ Burke. [Rare.| 
4. Height; elevation. ‘Sciences that wer 
there in their highest ascendant.’ Sir ¥. 
Temple. 

Marlborough had not, when was wm the 
ascendant, cromed hinwself, shrive<t himself, dee 
penance, taken the communion in ome kind, and, as 
soon as a turn of fortune came, apostatized back 
again. Afacaniay, 
5. In e@strol. that sign of the zodiac which 
rises above the horizon at the time of one's 
birth, supposed to have influence on a per. 
son’s life and fortune. The first of the 
twelve houses of heaven, and the planet or 
other heavenly body which rules in the 
house, ie called lord of the ascendant; hence. 
to be in the ascendant signifies to have com- 
manding power or influence, to oveupy 4 
ruling position; and lord of the ascendaat, 
one who has possession of such power or 
influence; as, to rule, for a while, lord ¢ 
the ascendant. 

Ascendant, Ascendent (as-cend’ant, 2 
— a. ii — ——— 
mounting.—2. Su’ or; jominant, sar- 
_— ‘An ascendant spirit over him’ 

.—&. In aatrot, above the horizon. 
The constellation .. . is about that time asvendast. 


Sir T. Browat. 
4. In bot. anid of an orule or seed attached 
to the middle of the ovary or fruit, aud 
directed upward. ? 
Ascendency (as-send’en-si), n. Governing 
or controlling influence; power, 
Custom has an ascendency over uaderstanting 


Watt 
Syx. Control, wathortiy, influence, sway, 
dominion, prevalence, domination. 

t (as-send’ent), a. Sec ASCENDAST. 





ble (as-send’i-bi), a Same as 44 
cendable, 
Asoen -(as-send‘ing), p. and a. 1 Fr- 
coeoding ma low tion to a higher; 


rising; moving upwards; proceeding from 
the less to the greater; proceeding [rom 4 
later to an earlier time; rising from grave 
to more acute. A star is said to be ascemd- 
ing when rising above the horizon in any 
parallel of the equator.— Ascending lat- 
tude, the latitude of a planet when moving 
toward the north pole.—Ascending node, 





that point of a planet's orbit wherein it 
the eciptle to eed northwanl 
It is also called the ern node, — Ascend. 


ing signs, the signs Capricornus, Aquarius, 
Pisces, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, are 50 
called because the sun, while in them, © 
approaching the north celestial pole, which 
is elevated to us.—2 In bof growing up 
wards; as, the stem of a plant, which 1s 
called the ascending axis.— Ascending ts 
acla, in anat. those which carry the blood 
upward or toward the superior part of tbe 


Ascension (as-sen'shon), n. IL ascensio.] 
1. The act of ascending; a rising; * 
cally, the asceneion, the visible elevation of 








oil, pound; i, 8c. abune; —f, Se. few 


ASCENSIONAL 





our Saviour te heaven,.—2.t The thing rising 
or ascending. 

Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the 
brain doth oaly suffer from vaporous @rcennions 
from the stomach Sir T. Browne. 

— Right ascension of the sun or of a star, in 
astron. the arc of the equator intercepted 
between the first point of Aries and that 
point of the equator which comes to the 
meridian at the same instant with the star. 
—Oblique ascension, in astron. an arc of the 
uator intercepted between the first point 
of Ariesand that pointof the equator which 
comes to the horizon at the same time with 
the star. The terms obliyue aacension and 
ascensional diference (see below) are nearly 
out of use. 

Ascensional (as-sen’shon-al), a. Relating 
to ascension; ascending or rising up —As- 
censional diference, in astron, the differ- 
ence between the right and oblique ascen- 
sien of the same point on the surface of the 
sphere: used chivfiy as expressing the differ- 
ence between the time of the rising or set- 
ting of a body and six o'clock, or aix hours 
from its meridian pone | 

Ascension-day (as-sen‘shon-da), n. The day | 
on which the ascension of the Saviour ia | 
commemorated: often called Holy Thurs- 
day. It ia a movable feast, always falling 
= the Thuraday but one before Whitsun- 
tide. 

Ascensive (as-sen'siv), a. 1. In a state of 
ascent; rising; tending to rise, or causing 
to rise. Sir T. Browne. —2 In gram. in- 
— the force; intensive; augmentative. 
{Rare_} 

Ascent 628 n. [Formed from the verb 
astead, Fr. ascendre, on the type of descent, 
¥r. deseente, from descendre.| 1. The act of 
rising; motion upwaris, whether in air, 
water, or other fluid, or on elevated objects: 
rise; a mounting upward; as, the ascent of 
vapours from the earth. 

To bien with swift arcrnt he up returned, Afiteos. 


* The way by which one ascends; the means 
of asce > aceclivity. | 
It was a rock 
Coespicucus far; winding with ome arent, Mi torr, 
& An eminence, hill, or high place. ‘De- 
agar valieys and swelling ascents.’ Bent- 
.~4. The degree of elevation of an object, 
or the Je it makes with a horizontal line; 
ies, a has an ascent of five degrees. — 
6. The act of proceeding from an inferior to 
a superior degree, from particulars to gen- | 
erule, dc. 

The anents from particular to general are all suc- 
tteive, ard each step of this ascent requires time 
ancl labour. F. S, Alidd, 

Ascertain (ns-sér-tan’), vt. [O0.Fr. ascer- 
taiaer, acertener, to certify, to ascertain, to 
assure—a, as, for L. ad, to, Fr. certain, aa if 
from a LL form certanus, from L. certua, 
sure. See CERTAIN.) 1. To make certain; 
to define or reduce to precision by removing | 
doubt, obscurity, or ambiguity; to deter- | 
mine. 





The divine law arcertuins the truth, Howker. 

The two first lines of the following book seem to 
teertain the true meaning of the conclusion of this. 

rs 4 
Whatever may be thought of the effect which the | 
= of the law had upexs the rights of a subject, it | 
wood materially to the security of gord order by 
etorrtaincng the hereditary succession of the crown. 
Aatharn, 
2 To find out by trial, examination, or ex- 
ent, so as to know for certain; to ac- 
quire an accurate knowledge of; as, to as · 
certain the weight of a commodity or the 
purity of a metal. —3.t To make sure of by 
adopting previous measures; to ensure. 

The ministry, in order to azcertimin a majority in , 
the House of Lords, persuaded the queen to create 
twelve pew peers. Særoicct. 
4+ To make certaln or confident; to cause 
to feel certain; to assure; as, to ascertain 
w of the goodness of our work. [Rare.} 

Mencer assared them that the design was approved | 
of by Heaven, and that the Almighty had in a dreaen 
arcertained him of its effects, ober tartan, 

5 To establish with certainty; to render 
Ty ee and not subject to caprice; to fix. 


The miidness and precision of their laws arcer- 
trined the rule and measure of taxation. Gisovr. 


Ascertainable (as-sér-tin‘a-bl), a. Capable 
of being ascertained ; capable of being cer- 
tainly known or reduced to a certainty. 

Ascertainer (as-sér-tan‘ér), n. One who 
ascertains 

Ascertainment(as-sér-tin'ment),n. 1.+The 
set of fixing or determining; a reducing to | 











Ascetic (as-setik), n. 


| Ascian (as‘si-an), n. 


Ascidia (as-sid’‘i-a), n. pl. 
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certainty.--2. The act of becoming certain; 


acquirement with certainty; a finding out. | 


We can proceed in the ascertetwment of internal 
truths as we proceed in the ascertarnmens of exter- 
nal ones. AM. Spencer. 


, Ascessant (as-ses‘san-si, as- 


saucy 
ses’sant) Same as Acescency, Acescent. 


hardened, from axked, to exercise. In an- 
cient Greece askésis meant the discipline 
undergone by the athletes while training. 
In the schools of the Stoica the same word 
was applied to the controlling of the appe- 
tites and passions, and the practice of aus- 
tere virtue. In these senses of the Stoica 
it passed into the Christian Church,} Un- 
duly strict or rigid in devotions or mortifi- 
cations; severe; austere. ‘A constant ascetic 
course of the severest abatinence and devo- 
tion.’ South, 


from the customary business of life, and 
devotes himself to the duties of piety and 
devotion; one who practises excessive rigour 
and ee in religious things; a hermit; 
a recluse, 


Ascetic (as-set‘ik), a. (Gr. aakétox, exercised, | 


1. One who retires | 


He that preaches to man, should understand what | 


is in man; amd that skill can scarce be attained by 
an aseeter in bis solitudes, A therbury. 
2. pl. The title of certain books on devout 
exercises; as, the Aseetics of St. Basil. 


Ascetictam (as-set’i-aizm),n. The condition 


ractice of ascetics 

(ae’si), mn. pl of asews (which see), 

[L. aseiue, shadowlesa, 
Gr. askios—a, priv., and stia, a shadow.} A 
person who, at certain times of the year, has 
no shalowat noon. The inhabitants of the 
torrid zone alone fulfil this condition, having 
the sun twice a year in their zenith at noon. 
(Gr. askidion, a 
little bottle, from askos, a leathern bag, a 


or 


bottle.] A name given to the Tunicata or | 
‘sea-squirts,” molluscous animals of a low | 


grade, They are found at low-water mark 
on the sea-beach, and are dredged from 
deep water attached to stones, shells, and 
fixed objects. An ascidian presents exter- 
nally the appearance of a wine-jar or double- 
necked bottle, the one aperture of the bottle 
corresponding to the mouth, and the other 
to the vent or excretory aperture. A feature 
in the organization of these animals fs that 
a large proportion of the tough outer case 
or test is composed of cellulose, a starchy 
substance highly characteristic of plants. 
The mouth-opening leads into a la 

branchial or breathing sac; and from the 
bottom of this sac 





Ascidians. 
t, Perophora: 2, mouth; 4, vent; ¢, intestinal canal; 


@, stomach; ¢, common tubular stem. 2, Ascictin 
echinata, Ascidia virginea. 4, Cynthia quadran- 
gularis. 5, Botryitus violaceus. 


consisting of stomach and intestine, is con- 
tinued, the intestine opening into a second 
sac, the atrial chamber. This latter cavity 
* externally by the second aperture of 
the body, and also emits the effete water 
which has been used in breathing. A single 
nervous mags or ganglion represents the 
nervous system, this mass being placed be- 
tween the two apertures of the body. Male 
and female reproductive organs exist in 
each ascidian. The ascidilans pass through 
peculiar phases of development, the young 
appearing likea tadpole body, These animals 
may be single or simple, social or compound. 
In social ascidians the peduncles of a num- 


Ascitan (as’si-tan), ». 





e digestive system, | 


ber of individuals are united intoacommon | 


tubular stem, with a partial common circn- 


lation of blood. The species are more or | 


ASCOMYCETOUS 





less gelatinous, and some are used as food 
in China and on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Ascidiadm (as-sid'i-a-d@, n. pl. [Ascidia 

which see), and Gr. eidos, resemblance. } 

¢ of the five families of molluscoids Into 
which Mr, Woodward has divided the class 
Tuntonte, and comprising the simple ascid- 
ane 

Ascidian —5* a, Of or belonging 
to the Ascidia or Tunicata. See Ascipla. 

Ascidian (as-sid'i-an), n. One of the Ascidia 
or Tunicata; a sea-squirt. 

Tm (as-sid'i-form), a, Shaped like 
an ascidian; bottle-shaped, 

Ascidioida (as-sid’i-oid’a), ». pl. [See Asorp- 
IAD&] A name sometimes used as syno- 
nymous with Ascidia or Tunicata. 

um (as-sid‘i-um), #. (See AscIpriA.] 
In bef, a hollow tube or pitcher-like appen- 
dage found in some plants, and ea 2 go 
4 modified leaf It is often closed by a lid, 
as in the true piteher-plant. The pitcher 
contains fluid, in which flies and other in- 
sects are drowned. 

Ascigerous (as-sij’tr-us), a. (Gr. askow, a 
bag, and pero, to bear.) In bet. bearing 
asci, as lichens and ascomycetous fungi, 

{Gr. avkos, a bag or 
wine-skin.) Eecles. hist. one of a sect or 
branch of Montanists who appeared in the 
second century. They introduced into their 
assemblica certain bacchanals, who danced 
around a bag or skin distended with air, in 
allusion to the bottles filled with new wine, 
Mat. ix. 17. 

Ascites (as-si’téz),n. [Gr. askos, a bladder. | 
In med. dropsy of the abdomen, or of the 

eritoneal cavity, from a collection of serous 
nid within the peritoneum. 

Ascitic, Ascitical (as-sit’ik, as-sit/ik-al), a. 
Relating to ascites; dropesical, 

Ascititious (as-si-tish’us), a. ILI. asciti- 
tiuz, from L, adsciseo, asciseo, aacituim, to 
receive with approval, to unite to one’s self 
—ad, to, and acisco, to inquire, to approve, 
from scio, to know.) Additional; added; 
supplemental; not inherent or original; 
aidscititious, 


Homer has been reckoned an ascititions aame. 
"ape. 
Asclepiad (as-klé’pi-ad), n. [From Aselepi- 
ades,a Greek poet, who invented this metre. | 
Tn anc. pros. a verse consisting of four feet, 
a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus: 
or of a spondee, a dactyl, a long syllable 
followed by a cesura, then two dactyla. 


Miaecé | nis Atdvis | &clité rẽ gtbais. 
Macc | nfs ac | vis | dhe | reg thos. 


Asclepiadacem (as-klé'pi-a-dA’sé-6), n. pl. 
[From <Aselepias, the typical genus.) A 
nat. order of mouopetalons dicotyledonous 
— known by grains of pollen ad- 

ering together in a wax-like mass within 
the cell of the anther, and by the fruit con- 
sisting of two spreading follicles. Over a 
thousand species are known, chiefly from 
the tropical regions of the worid. The 
genera Stapelia, Hoya, Asclepias, Vincetoxl- 
cum, Ceropegia, Feciplocs, &e., belong to 
this order. The species are generally poi- 
sonous, being eminently emetic and purga- 
tive. Maradenia tinctoria yields a blue dye 
resembling indigo,and M. tenaciasima yields 
the flbre called jettee, 

(as-klé’pi-ad"tk),a, Of or per- 
taining to the asclepiad, a kind of verse, 
See ASCLEPIAD, 

las (as-klé‘pi-as), m, [Or asklepias, 
an uncertain plant, named after Asklepios, 
the god of medicine, L. dsculapius.] A genus 
of plants, the type and the largest genus of 
the nat. order Asclepladacem. Moat of the 
species are North American herbs, having 
opposite, alternate, or verticillate leaves. 
Many of them powerful medicinal 
qualities, A. decumbens is diaphoretic and 
sudorific, and has the singular property of 


exciting general perspiration, without in- 
ereaalny any sensible degree the heat of 
the body; A. cvrassavica ta emetic, and its 


roots are frequently sent to England as 
ipecacuanha; the roots of A. tubersusa are 
famed for diaphoretic properties, Many 
other species are also used aa medicines, 
and several are cultivated for the beauty of 
their fowers, 
cetes (as’ko-mi-sé"téz), n. pl. [Gr. 
aakos, & bag, and mykés, a mushroom.] A 
large group of fungi, whose spores or spo- 
ridia are contained within asct. 
comycetous (as‘ko-mi-sé"tus), « Of or 
pertaining to the ascomycetes, 








ch. chain: ¢h, Se. loch; g.go; j,job; fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


Vou L 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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kof" 
——— 


an ascus or asci, Sache. 
SPN ol ——— a bag, 


—— askos, 


t. & pp, ascribed; 


ted. 
Ascribe vty et 
ppr. : ~—ad, to, andecribo, | 
to write. Sorrse) 1 To attribute, — 


impute, or refer, as to a cause; to assign ; 
to set down; as, losses are often to be as- 
cribed to imprudence. 


The rapid decom of Cromwell's was 
aserited by many apg a potion administered 
Py his icine. Macrnlay. 


2 To attribute, as a quality or an appur- 
tenance; to consid er or allege to belong. 
I will ascride righteousness to my Maker. 
ob xxxvi. 3 
They have aseriéed unto David ten and 
to me they have arcriéed but emery 


as-krip'shon), n. J The act of 


Sam. xviii. & 


Ascription ( 

ascri imputing, or affirming to belo 

2 The ——— * 
Aseri as-krip-tish’u + yg IL ae- 
eri; 1 ey eget: er, ed ach 


hence bound to—ed, to, and seribo, to write.) 
1. That is bound or attached to the soil. 
The word was * to villains under the 
‘eudal system, who were annexed to the free- 
hold and transferable with it.]|—2. Added 
as to a list; enrolled. * An ascriptitious and 
supernumerary ' Faringdon. 
Ascus (as‘kus), n. pl Asci (ask). (Gr. askos, 
a lea er bottle.) In bot. a bag: a term 
lied to the little membranous bags or | 
ece in which the reproductive 
or spores of lichens, — and some 


—* rh hm ¥., and 
tt 
Asexual (seksi) a. —— a, 
Fi, i —* —— rformed 
organs of sex or im organs; orm 
without the ore of males and females; 
as, asexual forms are observed both amo 
animal —* — an asexual mothod 


Asexually (sek -l),adv. Inan asexual 
—— the — = bu 


br 


— (as‘giird), n. 


, an inclosure—lit. 


of ash.—Ash or 
the ee 4 
ash-tree 


Ash Keys. 


cut. 
Ash (ash), % What remains of a bod 
is burnt; — oar on as, 


distinction to some other kind. ‘A residue 
consisting of carbon, or carbon and aeh.’ 
Ure. See ASHES. 


bot. a cluster of 


shame. ‘It —* humble, ashame, and 


grieve us," rrow, 
Ashamed (a-shimd’), pp. of ashame, Af- 
fected or touched by shame; abashed or con- 
fused by guilt ora conviction of some wrong 
action, indecorous —— or other — 
= = —— by of. ough to make 
of our species.’ Macaulay. 
laratl shall be ashased af his own — 


ios. x. 6, 
Ashamed rarely precedes the noun or 
—— apy ae 


used in the Bible to mean disappointed or 

defeated. 

They shall be turned back, they shall be 

——— om et arora 
(a-shAm‘ed-li), adv. Bashfully. 
ash-an-té’), n. In geog. & native 

or —— Ashantee, a state in V 


| 





Ashantes (ash-an-té, a. In geog. of or per- 


taining to Ashantec. 
Ash-bin (ash‘bin),n. A receptacle for ashes 
and other refuse. 
Ash-bud (ash’bud), » The bud of the ash. 
Halr 
More black than ar4-dwdy in the front of March, 
Tennyson, 
Ash-colour (ash’kul-¢r), n. The colour of 
ashes, or of the bark or leaves of the ash-tree. 
Ash-coloured (ash’kul-érd), a. Of the colour 
of ashes, or of the bark or leaves of the ash- 


A-shelft (a-shelf’), adr. On a shelf. 
Ashen (ash’en), a P to the ash- 
—— ts timber; made of 





‘d | 





. from aisselle 


Ashen ( en), a, Consisting of or resem- 
—* ea; ash-col loured, *‘ ashen hue 
“hss, Se n. “Ashes. Chaucer, 


t 
Ashery (csh’te wD. & 1. A place for ashes; 
an -hole. 

ashes. 


A manufactory of pot or 

(ash’ez), —* See —_ 45 
a⸗sen, dace, axe, ce w. aska, 
Dan. aske, D. "asch, sce all meaning 
ashes] 1. Pro) the incombustible re- 
sidue of organic 8 (animal or vegetable) 


remaining after 
cata any incombuatible residue of bodies 
fuel; a8 acommercial term, the word 
nerally means the ashes of vegetable sub- 
aah, from which are extracted the alka- 
line matters called potash, pearl-ash, kelp, 
barilla, &c,—2 The remains of the human 
poem when burned; hence, a dead body or 


“oor tool aft — 

Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood! Stadt. 

~ Dust and ashes, a Scriptural ex- 

resalve of vilencas, meanness, ity, humi- 

he! ao arte — 
es, OF 

poited oto ashes and cinders 


cy of water, 
ing teen lected from feet ot |” Tain 
craters into the Ben, an n 
uwacke he maghot ame synonym for 
é Italian fara — see) 
et), n (Fr. aasiette, a plate— 


Ashet (ash 
one of those words came direct to Scot- 


land from France without entering Eng- 


land.] A large flat te, generally of an 
oval th — 
e 


Ash-Are (ash'fir), n. A low fire, consisting 
of cinders, —— chemical operations, by 
bakers, and oth 


Ash=fiy (ast, n The oak-fly (Cynips 


Ash-furnace (ash’fér-nis), n A kind of 
— — or oven in which 
ete Masi ne A reposito fi ig 
n. ry for ashes; 

—F ‘be lower part of furnace an ash-b 
Ashine (ochin) ¢. Sts a, Shining; bright; — 

it 

Ashlar, “Aster (ashe, n. [0.¥r. aiseler, 
aisselle, the hollow ben the arm 
where it the shoulder (L. azilla), and 
hence to analogous hollow er 
also the part of the vault of an oven for 
some distance above the springing. Aiseler 
or aisselier thus came to denote a binding- 
stone erally, and hence * hewn or 
aqui stone. Wi F. Miller is 
inclined to derive it from L. asevla, a small 


materials for | 


hewn stone for such facing. Asilar is sald 
—— — 
random-tooled, when cut wi ity: 
chiselled or boasted, when et witha 
narrow tool; pointed, 


fine ool are hewn, the face of the stone 
; and prison rustic, when 


* into Gosp Reses. 
uah-Joncls (sah éch),n A fn which 
baa) = hs das he salts are 


— — n In ioe short 
upright between the floor-beams and 
eee eta aaa 
226 adv, [A, at or 
shore, SHORE.) 1. On ashore; 
land adjacent to water; to the shore; 
bring the goods ashore; the ship was driven 
erhere.—t On tend, eppceea Se obeerds as, 
the captain of the ship remained ashore.— 
3. Stranded; run out; in difficulties: come 
—— — 


Mooned 4 shtaroth, 
mother both, 


Heaven's queen and Milton. 


ny ages | the plural of Ashtoreth. As used 
e Old Testament it peoteniy s signifies 
different forms of the 
See —— re) eth 


—— » — b. 
n. e 
— Phen d spouse of 
e com on an c 
A Phoenician goddess, whose worsh 
introduced by Solomon among the 
of Israel. 


With these in troops 
Came A storeth, —— Pharnicians calied 
— — Mitton. 


Ash -W 


= the — 
penance. 

was inatituted by Pope Felix LIL, a.p. 
The ashes were consecrated on the 
sprinkled with holy water, signed with 
then strewn on the heads of 


a, Bel to, consisting of, 

= — — —————— 
—— of — matter, ‘A fad 

semblance." Shak. 


a. Pyle 


q 
the globe, sestening from the strait of Con- 
sant ople and the Arabian Gulf to the 
cean on the east. 
eat @'shi-ark),n, (Asia,and Gr. *2* 


chief or pontiff 
pong had the somtudenieaaset te the 
ublic games. Milner. 
Belonging to Asia 


é-shi-at’ik), 

or its ee een — 
Asiatic (i-shi-at'ik), n. Anative of Asia 

Astaviojam natn Gabi ot aizm), n. Something 


Anide (atid) adv, [Prefix a, on, and side) 
1. On or to one side; to or at a short dis 


Thou shalt set aside that which is full. 2 KL ive 
He took him astde from the multitude. Mark vi. 5 


2. Out of one's thoughts, consideration, or 
regard; away; off; ah Sey nee Gare ae 
mosity; to put one’s cargs aside 

Without faving astde that — velour which 
had the terror of every land frean the Elbe to 
he Revmnaee Sovnay aaguees =e 


it it is supposed not te 
be heard by the other actors, or heard only 





Ash (ash), vt To strow or sprinkle with ——— or splinter, thro’ h Pr. asclar, by those for whom it is intended. 
J 2* and powder their peri- | to eplit, a splinter.) 1. mmon free- | Aside (a-sid), n. 5 and 
craniums.’ Howell. stones, as —— a rough and | not heard, or supposed not to be heard by 
a-shim’), vt. [Prefix a, intens, chipped. £: from made | some one present; ly, a ar 
for af, shame. "te ees ened to | of squared crnes tn the Trent of © ;| other remark by an actor on the 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tibe,tub, byll; oil, pound; it, 8c, abune; F, Sc. fey. 
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stage, and supposed not to be heard by the Ss. 8’), adv. of Bigmoloay 4 doubt- 


other characters on the stage, or heard only 
Athde (esti, prep. By ‘thea of [Rare 
{a iy ol 
Lede (ovata English and 
be our ht vi hel ree 0 
gamer (ees cig 
as- n. 
asinego, a little ot A foo fellow. 
They apparell’d me as You see, made a 
tal ea eine of me.’ Sir T Herbert. 
leet = may tutor thee.’ Shak, = 
asininus, m 
asinine (- maha (Lavin, hav- 
— — 
This ome act . = procaine Bis — * 


Asinus (as‘i-nus), n. [L.] 
name of the ass (which see) 
(a-si‘fon-a” 
— tg a Bag gate 
] _ a ] An a jamelli- 
tranchiate bivalve molluses, destitute of a 
which in the Siphon- 
enters the 3 is 
passed outward, It includes the oysters, 


the seall ells, the : the 
raussela, on general —— uscs most 
useful and valuable to man. 


Asitia (a-si'ti-a), n. — , from a, priv., and 
appetite ; — 


A. Sax., in which such a 
was very common.) 
seek to obtain by words; 
the sense of from, 


Ark counsel of God. Judg. xvill. 
2 To require, expect, or claim; as, what 
price do you ask? 
Ast me never so much dowry. Gen. xxxiv. 12. 


The of a state asés a much longer time to 
design to maturity, Addison, 


4. To interrogate or uire of; to put a 
nestion to. * 


friend to step into the house. [The ve 

te ask is often — with two objec- 
tives, the jones * — ope 
or requi e other the person o 
whom requested or mired, ¢ — 
exam rie Genesis second 
mi ac the one chanemmas tke thee 
ing about, and the other the person 
of whom the ing is made; as, ask Ajm 
the time. Frequently a substantive clause 
takes the place aimee objective of the thing; 
ge eg how he is.}—To ask in 
church, to pu banns of marriage. [The 
verb ask is used in this phrase becanse the 
esting ia really an inqni=y whether any one 
oe or ob en te the mar. 
riage. |—Ast, Demand, m, Require, . 
Beseech. Ask ia sain te foes tue od trem dome . 
oe, ma i { these words imply 


claim or a —— put —— * or 


claim, 
Ask (ask), 7.7, ire —— — fol- 
— by for before an object; as, ask for 


Ack, and it shall be given you, Mat. vil 7, 
2 To inquire or aeck by request; to make 
inquiry: often followed by after. 
Wherefore name 
— 12 — 
ae © concerning or for; as, to 
= —288 — * Ask of Doctor Caius’ 
nse. 
5 [Same word (by metathesis) as 
ext, echse, in A. Sax. athere, G. eidechse, a 
] An asker or water-newt. [Old ma 
rorincial Ragtish and Scotc h.} 


iia ae logical | 








connect — 

— schuinte, a alope, and E. 

Wedgwood refers it to 0. Fr. a seanche, a 
schiancio, athwart, — te ais oe 
go away, scanzare, scansare p 
words which he connects with aslant, Se. 
asklent, W. yaglentiaw, to slide, 0. Fr. esclin- 
cher, to slip.) Sideways ; obliquely ; out of 
one corner of the eye. Written also As- 
kaunce. 

My palfrey eyed them ashaner. Lander, 


Askant(a-ekant’), ade. A less common form 
of Askance. ‘ With his eyesaskant." Cowper. 
Written also Askaunt, 

Asker (ask’ér),n. One whoasks; a petitioner; 
aninqguirer. ‘To give toevery asker.’ Ham- 
mond. ‘ Every r being satisfled.’ Sir K. 


Asker (ask’ér), n. [See ASK, n.] The water- 


ne 
Askew (a-ski’), adv. [Prefix a, and skew 
(which see); Icel. d skid.) In an oblique 
— A obliquely; awry; ree askance; 
out o € regular a ¢ ings pro- 
ceed askew,” — 

But when ye lower ye look on me ashem. Spenser. 
Askile (a-skil’), adv. Askew. Bp. Hall. 
—— ing), p. anda, 1, Requesting; pe- 
tition interrogating ; —— —2. Si- 
lently expressing request 

Explain the esting eye. Pape. 

Asking ( , ® L The making of a 
reuest a petition: as, it may be had for 
the asking,—2. Proclamation or publication 
in church of banns of marriage. See note 
on To ask in church, under ASK, v.t. 


Aslake t (a-slak’), of (A. Sax. aalacian, | 


See SLAKE, SLACK.] To satisfy; to —— 
as hunger or thirst; to slake; 
But this continual, cruel, civil war, 
No skill can stint, por reason can asade. Spenser. 


The beast that prowls about in search of blood, 
Or reptile that within the treacherous brake 
Waits for the prey, upcoiled, its hunger * —“ 


they. 
Aslani (as-li'ni), » A Turkish liver coin 
worth from 115 to 120 aspers. See ASPER. 
Aslant (a-slant’), a or adv. [Prefix a, on, 
pendioalaity or sf sight angio a: an alter 
or angles: as an adjec- 
tive not used attributively, 

The shaft drove throagh his neck asfemt, Dryden. 
22*— a. orade. [Prefix a, on, and 
sleep.| L get great yew rod aa, to 
fall asleep: not used attributively. ‘B 
— winds soon lulled asleep.’ M 


Sisera was fast aslecy. — 


2 Fig. (chiefly in Scriptures and 
literature) dead; in or into a state of death, 
aie them who are asleep, sorrow not. 

t Thea, fv. 23. 
3. Naut. applied to the canvas when the 


— is just — eno to distend the 
} vent * 


sails and pre’ em from shaking. 
Aslope — a.orady, [Prefix a, on, and 
alope.| aning or inclination; deflected 


from the mtr nit Be with declivity or 
descent, asa hill. : a 
Set them not upright, but aslafe. Bacon, 


Aslug t (a-slug’), adv. In asluggish manner. 
[Rare.] 


His baat 
That comes as/ug against the stream. Fotherty. 

Asmatography t —— A, n. (Gr. 
dema, a song, and graphd, to te.] 
art of composing gongs. 

Asmonman (as-mé-né’an), a. Pertaining to 
Asmonwus (a Latinized form of Chasmon), 
the ancestor of the Maccabees, in the second 
and first centuries B.c.; pertaining to the 
—— a family that reigned over the 

ewes. 

Asmonzan (ns-mi-né‘an), n. One of the 
family of Asmonmus; a Maccabean. 

@ andn. Same as Asmonwan. 

Asoak ( a. or adr. [Prefix a, on or 
im, unk ook t in water; in a state 
of soaking: not ueed attributively. 

Asomatous (a-s6’ma-tus), a. [Gr. a . 
and sma, a body.) Without a material body; 
incorporeal. Rare 

Asp, Aspe (es, 1+ pik) Ba oe 

(Vipers “haje) ot es is in 

resembling the co’ 

— —— of the East Indies, except 

the neck of the asp is not so capable of 
expansion. Its colour ts — mingled 


with brown. It is found in the vicinity of 





the Mile, and has been celebrated for ages on | 


account of the quick and easy death resulting 
from its bite, The figure of this reptile is 
often found carved on the portals of the 
temples of the an- 
—— tians, who 
regarded it as an em- 
blem of the protect- 
ing nins of the 
world. It is repre- 
sented with its head 
and part of its body 
erect, = an attitude 
to repel aggression. 
7 > heres 
Asp, from ancient E over 
> in —— © continent of Europe 





a 
Asp ( n, Bee As — 
—— us (au pala thas), n. [Gr. 
athos.) 1. y shrub of une 
apecics, 
I gave a sweet like cinnamon and 


thus, and I —35* pleasant odour like th f best 

“rt, 

myrrh, ——— Ecclus. pl ag 15. 

2 The African broom, a large genus of Afri- 

ean tants. nat. order Leguminose, with 
heath-like leaves and generally yellow 


flowers. x —— 
Apareein, Asparagine as n), 7”. 
—— 6 the juice of anemnata, 3 Aa 


Tettuce, chestnut, marsh-mallow, &c., some- 
** called Althein or Asparamid. It is 


an aspartate of ammonia, in which two 
equivalents of the hy n of theammonia 
and one equivalent he ox of the 


acid have left the ait ond comb: 
— 


to form 
Asparaginous —— — a. Belong- 
specifically iy, hav tender edtib le shoots o tslike 

an 
— 
That which iscu tivn’ 


mon asparagus, or A officinalis, has 

— branched otem ¢ ri te 1 “7 
ted perennial root-stocks, and sm 

— — flowers on jointed stalks, 

narrow thread-like leaves are really 


branchlets in clusters in the axils 
of the true e-like leaves. Prussian 
or French fess of the er 5— is 
the fleshy e of Orn 


cum, The roots havea bitterish 1 mucilagin- 
ous taste; and the stalk is, in some degree, 
aperient “and deobstrnent, but not very 
The part eaten is the turio, or 
yous shoot covered with scales in place of 
eaves. The sprouts contain the crystalline 
substance called aapa * 
(as-par’a-mid), a. Asparagin 
(which see), 
inde (a par tht), n. Any salt of as- 


sents) a, Pertaining to or 
obtained asparagin. — A acid 
(ChH, NO), a pote acid derived from 


asparagin. 
Aspasia (as-pa’shi-a), ». [Gr- —— a to 
po strech A — of elegant epi 
plants, nat. order Orchidacem, with the * 
pect of Epidendrum; natives of South Ame- 
1 —* —— hee violet mottled pie 
purple; those variegatum are de 
clously sweet in the morning. 
5 n. A species of popiet. See ASPEN. 


Aspect (as'pekt), nm n, go etus, from as- 
— to loo and specio, to see or 
k.] Look ; ha "appearance to the 

eye —J as, to present an object or 
a subject in its true et, under a ble 
aspeet, or in a favoura bral 22* 


or severe With pvt n _ 
erect his head.’ Pope.—3. Act open sh 
—* sight; gaze. ‘ et was bent F 


aspe 
the ground.” a Sir W. Scott. [Rare.}—4. View 
commanded; prospect; outlook. 

This town has a toward the hill from 
whence we pte ory — Fvelyn. 
Now used in this sense mainly with refer- 
ence to the points of the compass; as, a house 
has a southern aspect.—5. In astrol. the 
situation of one planet with respect to an- 
other. The aspects are five: sextile, when 
the planets are 60" distant; quartile or quad- 
rate, when their distance is 90", or the quar- 
ter of a circle; trine, when the distance is 
20: opposition, when the distance is wr, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Be. loch; c. 99; 


j, job; 


b, Fr. joni ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wb, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


ASPECT 


or half a circle; and conjunction, when 
they are in the same degree. Hence—6. The 
influence of a planet in a particular situa- 
es ‘Correct the fll agpects of planets 
evil, 
animal with reference to the spectator.—Jn 
full axpect. Same as Afronté, 2-—IJn trian 
aspect, in a position between afronté and 
passant, [This word was formerly always 
accented on the last syllable. 

And then our arms, like to a murzled bear, 

Save in aspect, have all offence sealed up. 4444 


Aspect t (as-pekt’), er. To behold; to look 
upon. 


Happy in their mistakes those people whom 
The northern pole aspects, sur 10°”. Temple, 


— ‘What is in this aspectable wor! 

fay. 

Aspectant, (as-pekt’ant, as- 
pekting) a. In Aer, same as Affronté, 1. 


Aspected | (as-pokt’ed),a. Having an aspect 
or look. ‘A face every way aspected.’ B 
Jonson. 

ont (as-pek’shon), mn. The act of 
viewing; view. 
A Moorish queen upon asfection of the picture of 
Andromeda, conceived and brought forth a fair one. 
Sir TL Browne. 

Aspen (asp’en),n. [A. Sax. aepen, esp, ope, 
ape, the aspen; D. egp, Icel. dep, Sw. and 
Dan. asp, G. espe, the aspen-tree. | A species 
of the poplar (Pepulus tremula, tremulous 


| 
| 


Shak,—7. In her. the position of an | 


et (as-pekt'a-bl), a. That a ' 


poplar), that has become proverbial for the - 


trembling of ita leaves, which move with the 
slightest impulse of the air. The leaves are 
cordate or roundish ovate and silky beneath. 
They have a long, slender, compressed stalk 
or petiole. It is generally distributed over 


Britain, being grown as an ornamental tree, | 


for its wood is of little value. Called also 


Asp. 
Aspen (asp’en),a. Pertaining to the aspen, 
| 


or resembling it; made of aspen wood. 
Nor asfen leaves confess the gentlest breeze 


All base motes ... have an asfer sound. Siwcv, 

Asper (a3‘pér), n. [L. apiritue agper, the 
rough breathing.] In Greek gram. a sign (") 
Placed before an initial vowel or r to show 
that it is a Pe that is, pronounced as 
if A preceded it; thus, ‘ds, so=Ads; ‘ris, the 
nose = Aris. [Iu modern words derived from 
the Greek this aspirate is repreaented (but 
only in spelling) by an A after the r; aa, 
rhinoplastic. } 

Asper (as’pér), n. A Turkish coin, of which 
three make a medine. Its value is about 
three-fifths of a penny. 

Asperate (as’pér-at), vf. pret. & pp. asper. 
ated; ppr. aéperating. [I aspero, from 
asper, rough] To make rough or uneven, 
‘The level surface of clear water being by 
agitation asperated.’ Boyle, 

Asperation (as-pér-A’shon), m. 
or becoming rough, 

Aspergecire (as'pér-zhwar), n. (0, Fr,, from 
LL. aspergerium, from L, — . See As- 

itive, 1 


A making 


PERGILLUS.} Same as Aspe 
{as-pér’jea), nm. L 
GILLUS.] In the &. Cath. CA, a short service 
introductory to the mass, during which the 
rae ye is sprinkle with holy water 
by the priest-officiant. Mer. F. G. Lee. 
Aspersii (as pér-jil), mn. Same as Aaper- 


' 
Gay 
| 
Asper (as'pér). a. (L. aeper, rough.) Rough; 
rugged. [Rare.] 





Seo ASPER- | 


rm (as-pér-jil'li-form),a. [From — 
L, azspergitius, the brush for sprinkling nor y 


water.} Anything shaped like an aspe 
jus, or sprinkler: chiefly used in speaking 
of the stigmas of grasaes, 

Aspergillus, Aspergillum (as-pér-jil'lus, 
as-peér-jil lum), a. 

asperga, to sprinkle— 
ad, to, and spargo, to 
aprinkle.] 1. In the 
A Cath, Ch. the brush 
used foraprinkling holy 
water on the people: 
said to have been ori- 
ginally made of hyssop. 
2. A genusof a ye 
cetous fungi, the spe- 
eles of which, — 
with others, form moul 
on various substances. 
They grow on decaying 





Aspergillus. 


substances, A. glaveus is the blue mould | 


which forma on cheese, lard, bread, &c. 
Asperifolia (as'pér-i-f6"ll-@), n, pl. [L. aaper, 

rough, and folium, aleaf.j A name formerly 

givon tothe nat. order Boraginaces, because 


Med L, dim. from L, 





1 
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the plants composlng it have generally rongh 


leaves 

Asperifollate, Asperifolious (as'pér-i-fa”- 
li-at, as'pér-i-f6"li-us), a. (See above.) Hav- 
ing leaves rough to the touch. 

Asperity Langage L. aeperitas, from 
deper, rough.] 1. Roughness of surface ; 
mhevenness: opposed te smoothness, 
pores and aaperities of bodies.’ Boyle. 
2 Roughness of sound; harshness of pronun- 


ciation. ‘Those dissonances and asperities 
which adhered to our diction.’ 7. Warten. 
& Roughness to the taste; sourness. ‘The 


asperity of tartarous salta’ Herkeley. — 
4 Roughness or ruggedness of temper; 
crabbeiiness; bitterness; severity; aa, to 
chide one with asperity. ‘Asperity of cha- 
racter.” Landor, 

It is no very cynical asperity not to confess obliga. 
tions where go benefit has been received. Hodes, 
5. bleness ; unpleasantness; diff- 
culty. ‘The acclivities and asperities of 

duty.’ Barrow. —Acrimony, Asperity, Harsh- 

ness, Tartness, See under ACKIMONY. 
Asperly! (as‘pér-li), ade. Roughly; sharply; 


vigoroualy. 

Aspermatozie (as-pér-ma-té-28), mn. [Fr] 
The condition of having no spermatozoa in 
the seminal finid. 

Aspermous, 
a-spérm‘a-tns), @ (Gr. a, without, and 
sperma, seed] In det. destitute of seed. 

Aspernation t (as-pér-ni’shon), nv. 

ernatio—ah, from, and spernor, to disdain. } 

‘eglect; disregard; conterupt. Bailey, 

{ (as’pér-us), a. IL asper, rough.) 

Rough; uneven. Boyle 


(as-pérs’), of. pret. & pp. aspersed; 
reus—ad, - 


ppr. aepersing. (L. aspergo, as 
and spargo, to scatter or sprinkle.] 1. To 
besprinkle; to scatter over, ‘Asperse and 
* 
bespatter with foul reports or false and in- 
jurious charges; to tarnish in point of repu- 
tation or good name; to slander or calum- 
niate, ‘With blackest crimes aspersed,” 
Cowper. — Asperse, Defame, Catumniate, 
Slander are all descriptive of attempts to 
injure character. Aeperse, lif. to aprinkle 


over, to beapatter, equivalent to the collo- | 


quial ‘ throw dirt upon; to injure the char- 
acter of a person by attributing serious blots 
to it, or insinuating their existence; defane, 
to aasall character by advancing and spread- 
ing abroad charges injurious to reputation; 
calwmuniate, to injure another's character by 
inventing charges, or propagating such as 
the person so doing knows to be false; slan- 
der differs from defame in that it does its 
evil work not only publicly, but also secretly 
and anderhand. The slanderer is not so in- 
ventive as the calumniator. 
(as-pérst), panda. Inder. strewed 
or powdered; sem 
(as-pérs’ér), n. 
or vilifies another. 
Aspersion (as-pér'shon),n. 1. A sprinkling, 
as of water. ‘Behold an immersion, not an 
aszpersion. Bp, Taylor. 
No sweet asgersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow, Sakae. 
2. The spreading of calumnious reports or 
changes; calumny; censure. 
Every candid critic would be ashamed to cast 
wholesale asferriens on the entire body of profes 
siotial teachers. Grote, 
Aspersive (a3-pérsiv), «. 

perse; defamatory; calummious; slanderous 
Aspersively (ns-pérs‘iv-li), ade. 

persive manner, by way of aspersion. 
Aspersorium (os-pér-sd’ri-um), a, [L. as- 
persorium—ad, to, and spargo, to sprinkle. | 
lL. The stonp or vessel for holy water in 
Roman Catholic churches, Sach vessels are 
commonly of stone, 
basin-shaped, fre- 
quently richly seulp- 
tured, and fixed per- 
manently close to 
the entrance. Some- 
times, however, the 
—— ig por- 
tahte, ordinarily in 
the form of a bucket, 
frequently fashion- 
ed of metal or ivory, 
and highly orna- 
mented with bas- 
reliefs, Such asper- 
sorta are still used in several religious cere- 
monies, especially ont of church, as at in- 
terments Little portable aspersoria, some- 
times of earthenware, are frequently to be 
found in private houses for domestic use, —- 


One that asperses 





Portable Aspersorium. 








Fite, fiir, fat. fall; mé, met, hér; 


Pine, pin; néte, not, move; 





tiibe, tub, byll; 


‘The | 


tous (a-spérm’us, | 


{L ae- 


nkle the attendants.” J. Heath.--2. To © 


Tending to as- ! 


In an as- | 


1 


phyxia; a8, agphyrial symptoms. 


ASPHYXIAL 





2 A name sometimes applied ta the gs 
| pergillus or brush with which the priest 
_ Sprink)es the people. 

— — (as-pér'so-ri), a. Tending to as 
| perse; defamatory. 

‘ (as-per’(i-la), n. [From L asper, 
rough.) A genus of plants, nat. order Ru- 
hiacese; woodruff (which eee). 

Asphal haltum (as-falt’, as-fait'um), 
a, ore — derived from the Pheni- 
cian.) The most common variety of bits. 
men; mineral pitch. Asphalt is a compact, 
glossy, brittle, black or brown mineral, 
which breaks with a polished fracture, melts 
easily with a strong pitchy odour when 
heated, and when pure burns without bear 
ing any ashes, It is found in a soft or liquid 
state on the surface of the Dead Sea, which, 
from this circumstance, is called Lake As 
phaltites, It is found also in the earth fn 
many parts of Asia, Europe, and America 
A composition of asphalt, lamp-black, and 
of] is used for drawing black figures on dial 
plates, Asphalt is produced artificially in 
making coal-gas. During the sess much 
tarry matter is evolved and collected in re- 
torts. If this be distilled naphtha and other 
volatile matters escape, and asphalt is left 
behind. Sometimes called Jew's Pitch.- 
2. Asphalte. See next article. — Agpheit 
stone, asphalt rock, a kind of limestone con- 
taining a considerable percentage of a 

halt. See next article. 

halte (as-falt}), a. 1. An artificial bite. 
minous compound, employed for the cover- 
ing of roofs and arches, the lining of tanks, 
for pavement and flooring, and as a cement: 
asphaltic cement. The chief ingredbent mn 
this compound is asphalt stone, a brown 
bituminous limestone found in Switzerland 
| and elsewhere. This stone is broken emall 
= — with bitumen, fant. or other 

' ingredients, according to the purpose for 

| which it is intended. For pavement it is 

| commonly formed Into a melted mass with 
| bitumen and sand, and then laid down.— 

2. Among opticians, the name applied toa 
| thick solution of the finest asphalt in spirits 
i 
| 
| 





of turpentine, used for making cells on pieces 
of glasa, in which objects ag 4 be — 
in liquid, for examination by the micro- 
acope. 

Asphaltio (as-falt‘ik), @. Pertaining to or 
containing asphalt; bituminous, —AspAaltic 
cement or asphaltic mastic, See ASPHALTE 

| Asphaltite (as-falt'it), a. Asphaltle 

| (as-falt’os, ns-falt'ms), m. 

Same as Agphalt. 
Asphodel (as'f6-Jel), a 
(Gr. asphodelos, king's 
| spear. This is the fam- 
ous herb which Homer 
| represents as growing 
in the meadows of Eiy- 
| sinm.) The name of 
the plants of the genus 
Asphodelus, a genus 
of monocotyledonous 
plants, nat, order Lili- 
aces, cn)tivated for the 
heauty of their lowers 
A. tutewa is the com- 
mon yellow asphedel, a 
| beantiful perennial; A. albus is the white 
| asphodel; and A. ramosua, so common in 
rdens, is probably a variety of this species 
The name is popularly applied also to spe- 
cies of other genera; thus the asphedel of 
our early Engilsh poeta ia the dafforil or 
Narcissus Peeudo-narciassue, bog or Lanca- 
shire asphodel is Narthecium cerifragum, 

Seotch asphodel is Tofieldia palustris. 

Asphodelem (as-f6-dé1é-4), n. The a: 
pone tribe, a suborder of the Liliacer, 

ncluding the onion, garlic, hyacinth, syuill, 
star of Bethlehem, and aloes. 

Asphodelus (a-fod’e-lus), n. Asphodel. a 
genus of plants, nat. order Lilinces. See 
ASPHODEIL 





Branched Asphodel 
(Asphodeius ranrosns). 





(as-fik’si-a, as-fik’si), n 
{L. and Gr. asphyxia—Gr. a, priv., and 
sphuciz, sphygmos, the pulse, from sphyai, 
to threb.) Originally, interrupted pulse, or 
cessation of the motion of the heart and 
arteries; but as now used, apparent death, 
or suspended animation; interrupted re- 
spiration, particularly from suffocation or 
drowning, or the inhalation of irrespirable 
gases: applied alse to the collapsed state in 
cholera, with want of pulse. 
H = (as-fik’si-al), a. Relating to as · 
yxia; resulting from or indicating a 





oft, pound; ti, Se. alwine; F, Be. Fry. 
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ASPHYXIANT ASSART 

at (ns-fik’si-ant), | », Apoisonous Aspiration (as-pi-ra’shon),n. 1. The actof mestic ass is patient, and carries a hea 
chemical substance which acts by producing | aspirating; an aspirated sound. ‘Containing _ burden. It is slow, but very cure-tooted, 
asphyxia. the aspiration as a audible als _ and for this reason very useful on rough, 
— Asphyxy (as-fik’si-at, as-fik’- | ment following the mute.’ . Whitney. steep, and hilly ground. The ass is sup- 
To bring to @ state of asphyxia; 4J Pa hes Ae tural aspiration. * Holder.— | posed to be 8 native of Central Asia, where 
cause asphyxia in. aspiring or of ardently desir- vast troops roam over the great deserts in 
‘eating (as-fik’si-A”shon), n. The act o> an ardent wish or desire chiefly after a wild state. The wild ass is a fine ficet 
asphyxia; a state of asphyxia. at is elevated or spiritual, | animal, and is accounted the noblest game 
See ASPHYXIA. : She feels neither inclination to pleasure — in where its flesh is prized as veni- 
(as‘pik), n. [Fr, aapic for | retsow after virtue. Fohnson son is with us. In the and in Spain 

from L is, Gr. aspis,as- 3+ Countenance; aid. | and elsewhere the domesticated ass 
os, an aap, a viper) 1.'The asp (which see). To God's honour without the arpiratien and help | ™Uch finer animal than ours. In our own 
she pointed with a laugh, of whose especial grace no labours of man can and other countries, however, the ass has 
Showing de 2* + bate, Tennyson, q s Sir T. More. | — F pre *. —— = a dity 
2 Anold piece of ordnance carrying a 12-Ib. reer as‘pi-rit-ér), 1. An apparatus ence Pp wea 

shot. v l runner to draw a stream of air —— a fool; a —— 

seis, {as’pik), mn. [Fr.; O.Fr. from | —— Fens through a tube or other vessels, much Ass, Aise (as, ae), 2 n — Beoten.] 
L. spica, a ¢, ear of corn.] A Plant | used in the tepiraton), a, Pertaining Assacon (as‘sa-ko. The Brazilian name 
in ce (Lavandula spica), a | Aspiratory ( — for the Hura brasiliensis (Martius), a en- 
es of lavender, which it resembles in | to breathin the ) hating of rig _ phorbiaceous tree, the bark and me which 
blue colour of its flowers, and in the | Aspire (as- fet pret & pp. aspired; ppr. | contain a very poisonous acrid principle. 
figure and green colour of its leaves. It is to breathe—ad, to, The natives prepare from them a poisonous 
also called Male-lavender, Spica Nardi,and | and spiro, —— to endeavour after. drink, against which no antidote is known. 
Prudo-nardus. The oil “> this t is | See Sprrir.) 1. To desire with eagerness ; Fe eee ok HAE AE Ren AES PUREE 
ied by ters, farriers, pHa es other arti- | to pant —* or noble object; to aim 
ficers. It is very intlammable, of a white | at some vated ot above one to be 
colour, and aromatic; and it is almost the ambitious: to or after; as, to 


— 
solvent of san aspire to a crown or fies immortality, 
— 8 n Sy conjectures that 


That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds, Saas. 


a protected on a roundish covering or Aspire ( (as-pir’),n. Aspiration; ardent wish , 
indusium. See SHIELD-FERN. | 
“Ad mock the fondling for Ms mad yp 
aspis, Ch 


—2RX 
ail} Aname sometimes given to an order 


f (ae pe ment), n. The act of 
with a shield-like iy w aspirement she her 


Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell; 

med from : fe wee. | saat whe Laks acre’ Pope | 
ots from it its coolness, there 
proverbial “Cold as an apie} in fo soar the flames a A aay 9 ~ dat 
cookery, a side consisting of a pI Aspire t (as-pir’), v.t. To aspire to; 
—— jelly. and containing fowl, long or try to reach; * attempt. "Who | 

&. 7 . dare aspire this journey?’ Donne. 2. To 

Aspidium (as-pid’i-um) n. From Gr. agpis, | mount to. | 
—s ms page | Shield-fern, a genus of 


— 


shell, having a very a are —28 —* Ant. Brewer. 

the branchia, It includes the ér), x. One who aspires; an 
Fissurelia and Haliotis or ear-thell. (as-plr'ing), — 
Aspidophorus (as-pi-dof’or-us),n. (Gr. aspis, — a. mal an 
aspidos, a shield, oo sang sen A ardent of power, importance, or ex- 
genus of acan — fishes ination ; ambitious, ‘Aspiring nobles.’ 
— te ee a Macaulay. | 
6 inches long, common on many parts o r Ge-sivine- li), adv. In an aspir- 
the British coasta, hiding in the sand o! 

among stones. (as-pir'ing-nes), x. The state 
Aspidosperma 


. priv., and splén, 


ed A "| Aspiringness 
3 —3* ie being aspiring. 
shield, and sperma, a seed.) — —— um )n. [For L aa- | 
spleen ; 


A 
As ; America. “They are a —— eon "Spee to cure 
trees wood. e species (A. | hypochondria (the spleen —— 
——— 2—— -fluted | genus of ferns charac teers A 
stem composed of solid pro. radii, | veins and linear or obl iA * 
which the Indians separate and use as natu- —— the segment of ¢ frond. Itisa | 


—— containing many varied forms, 


— ergreen, and often cultivated for | 
—— is Nine 


Britain, ant Agere 
n, among them Lt 

(the black spleenwort), A. Trichomanea (the 

maiden-hair spleenwort), A. Auta-muraria 


the wall-ruespleenwort),and A.maritimum 


the sea-spleenwort). 
Asportation (us-por-ta’shon), n IL 
abs, from, and porto, to carry.} A 
carrying away.—2. In law, the felonious re- 


tet Toespy. Chaucer. 


ASPIRE.) One 
— ee eae 
aat to the — sume and honounn 6 Hens om 
Aspirant — a. Aspiring; ambi- 
Southey. . 


pay -rat),v.t. pret.& pp. aspirated; 
el [L. @apiro, to breathe or 
See ASPIRE } To pronounce with a 
breathing or audible emission of breath; to 
ce with such a sound as our letter 





t. 

+ a. IL asper, rough.) Rough; sharp. 
+ (as’pér-l), ade. Rough ; 
(s peri, w. Roughly; 


nutes ag were © y aspirated—that is ir enemies 
tosay, had an Wie of and pronounced strike on land, and oe them so 
after them.’ Whitney. asprely. Sir T. BE | 
Aspirate yoy To be uttered — fn —— sharpness. | 
po or strong —*—— ‘Our W 

te." } a-skwint’), ade. (Prefix a, and | 


— xine (2 the corner or angle of the eye; 
iquely; toward one side; not in the | 


the letter A itself, or — = ‘aspire *2* line of ge . ae look aaguint 

—— Groat aps rity r rough =~ oes 

—— 5 — B* —53 — or Ass (as), nm, [A Pop 4p the 
th which ray — iscombined, , female, —— Goth. asilus,O. Sax, esil, 

or which co historically to achar- | D. ezel, G. esel, Icel. asni, agna, asen, 


Dan. 

Lith. asilas, Rus. oselz, Gael. asal, W. asyn, 
L, asinus (whence Fr. dne)—ass. How far 
borrowing has * lace between er dif- 
ferent —— ubttul.) 1. A solid 
ungulate q ped * * family Equi, | 
the Baves asinus, is animal 

ist tauer dod nial severed with | 
i 





4. Pronounced the aspirate o ears, 

breathing; pronounced with the A-sound, or | long hairs at the end. It is usually of an 

with a strong emission of breath. ash a sine —— * oe 
asperate, ation | Shoulders, form a udinal a 

a —— | transverse dark streak. @ tame or do- — 





Aseatontida, n. "Same as Asn/etida.. 
n, e as ‘et 
_ Assagai faste-ea), n. [Sp. azagaya, Ar. al- 
| khazegah.) instrument of warfare among 
va —— spear; a species of 
a. Written also Assegai. 
gare Um aa'é). (It. aseai, Fr. assez, eno 
and satis, enough.] A term in music 


; 8 increase; thus, added to a word 


slow it denotes much slower, and 

toa quick it denotes much 

quicker ; » quick, assai, 

much nisin, or very quick. 

Assai (assi, ». A favourite bevera 

South America, made from the fruit o! the 

edulis or — See EUTERPR. 

. aseaillir, from L 

ad, to, and 

‘o fall upon with 


With — force he = the fort t’ — 
eer. 
2. To attack with what beara upon the 


mind or a as with nts, cen- 
sure, — 2* ticiam, a: entreatics, 
or the 


The bea next «cradled the baron on the subject 
of settling his estate on his daughter. Str i#. Seote. 
They acntiled him with keen invective; hoy Bow 
satied him with still keener mony; | st they, fou found 
that neither lavective oor irony coul 
anything but an enforced smile and a — ———— 
curse. Macaniay. 


--Assail, Assault, Tnwade. Assail, lit. to 


a | upon, to attack vehemently, suddenly, 
; assault, stronger than 


agsail, often ry attacking the gos 
= violence, not so frequen 
loyed as — Laue worl to signify attack. 
8* non-physical means; invade, to enter 


by force or —— upon what belongs to 
another ; especially, to enter upon the ter- 
ritory of another nation with the purpose 
of mak war. — SYN, To assault, invade, 
attack, fall upon, set upon. 
ble (as-sal'a-bl), * Capable of be- 
ing assailed, attacked, or in 
5 — n. One who assuils, 
or assal 
.@. 1. Assaulting; at- 
Oe violence, Milton,— 


than mounted upright. Called also Assault- 
ant and Salient. 
Assailer (as-sil'ér),». One who assaile 
Asgailment ‘ment), m Attack of ill- 
ness. [Rare. 
His most frequent assat/iment was the headache. 
—— 
Palm (as-si’ yan), m. A Brazilian 
tree, the pret edulis, See EUTERPE, 
Assamese (as-sam- vd Pertaining to 
Assam or By: inhabi 
lias ies * A native or in- 
habitant,or natives or — ——— Assam. 
Asga ‘a8-8a-pan’, 28-8a-pan’- 
ik), n. (N. American Indian name.] One 
of the species of flying-squirrels (Pteromys 


Assartt (as-sirt’)), n. (0. Fr, exeart, a cleared 
space in a wood; esserter, to clear the land 
of bushes, to grub up— L. ez, from, and 
sartum, to hoe, to weed.) 1. In old 
law, jaw, the offence of bbing up trees, and 
thus destroying ckets or coverts in a 
forest, —2 A tree bbed up by the roots. — 
$. A piece of lan cleared, 00 by grabbing. | 
— — * To grub up trees; to 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; ,go; j, job; , Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ruv. 


Assassin ( — n. (From Ar. hash- 
ae £ Semooneng aeiee, mace from hem mp. | 
Hashishin was hence Se ane — 

is drug 


those who under the influence of 
were wont to execute the savage 

of their chiefs or sheiks. en below.) The 
— was’ carried to Europe by the Cru- 
* L One of a military and religious | 
—* Syria, founded by Hassan-ben- 
Sabbah about the year 1000 in Persia, whence 


a colony migrated and settled on the moun- 
tains of Lebanon, and became le 





for thelr assassinations in blind obedience | 


to the will 3 mar chief, Their religion was 


a com t Magianism, Judaism, and 
Christ i. ‘Gee article of their creed waa, 
that book oly Spirit resided in their chief 
and that his ordera proceeded from 


himself. He was called Sheik, and is better 
— by the denomination of old man of 
the mountain. These barbarous chieftains 
and their followers spread terror among | 
nations far and near for almost two cen- 
turies, In the time of the Crusades they 
mustered to the number of 50,000, and pre- 
sented a formidable obstacle to the arms 
of the Christians. They were eventually 
crushed by the Sultan — Hence— 
2. One who kills or attempts to kill by sur- 
prise or secret assault. cirew 
of surprise or secrecy seems essential to the 
strict —— this word as now used, 
ed to one who 


unarmed. 
Assassin t (a5-sas’ain 
—— “With 


— | (arasin-at, n, The act 


Hammond. 


Assassinate (us-sas’sin-it), v.t. * 


assassinated; ppr. 
or attempt to kill by — or secret 
assault; to murder by sudden violence. 


Help, » bours, my house is broken open . 
and ee ened nad like to be asrarrinated. 


Dryden, 
2+ To assault; to maltreat. [This usage is 
borrowed from Fr. assassiner or It. assassi- 
nare.] 

Sach usage as your hanourable lords 
Afford me, astussinaned and betrayed. Afizron, 
Assassinate (as-sas’sin-it), vi. To commit 
murder by assassination. ‘ re now no 
thieves assassinate.” Sandya. 
Assassinate t (as-sas'sin- at) n. (Fr. aseae- 
sinat.) 1. An assassin. 
Seize him for one of the assarsimates, Dryden. 
2. Assassination. ‘ A ssassinates and popular 
insurrections.’ Pope. 
tion inn ensfela-l‘chen), n The 
act of assassinating, that is of killing or 
murdering by surprise or secret assault; 
murder by violence. 
Assassinator (as-sas’sin-fit-r), m An as- 
enasin (which see) ‘The assaseinators of 
kings.’ Bates. 


v.t. To murder; to 
that assaasins his 


— like 2 cea e Like an 
— as · aas ain· us) a. Treacheroua 
‘To smother them in t and most 


assassinous manner, ilton. 

Assationt *2 n. [Fr. assation, LL 
assatio, from L. assatus, perf. p. of asso, to 
roast.) A roasting. 

A ssation is a concoction of the igward moisture by 
heat. Burton, 
Assault (as-aqlt’), n (0. Fr. assault (Fr. as- 
saut), from LL. , from L. ad, to, and 
saltus, a leap, {rom salto, to leap. Assail, 

are from the same * 
1. An attack or — onset with physica 
means; an onslaught; specifical IY a sudden 
and vigorous attack on a fo ed post; a 


Able to resist 
Satan's assan/ts and quench his fiery — 


a he resolved to ty the for: 
tune of an asne: Bacon, 
2 An attack in which physical force is not 
to, as by means of ve mea- 

sures or other proceedings, or by means that 
bear upon the mind or feelings, as by argu- 
ments, invective, a — As, an assault 
upon the tives of a prince, or upon 
# constitution of government. 

Her eget had been Invincible against all — 
of aff 


3. In law, an unlawful setting — one’s 
person; an attempt or offer to beat an- 
other, without touching his person; as, by 
lifting the fit or a cane in a threatening 





” Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 
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| manner. If the blow aimed takes effect it | A it. 
isa battery. In Scotland there is no divi- 
| sion, as in England, into assault and assault | 


and battery. Assaults are variousl 
ished. — — J, ennet, onsla’ 


Kesault’(as-satt’ vt. 1 To attack with 
| physical means; to fall upon by violence or 





with a hostile intention; as, to assault a 
man, a house, or town, —2 To attack with- 
out ph: means; to fall on with force ; 
to 

The cries of babes new-born 

A stanit his cars. 3 
—Assail, Agaault, Invade. See under As- 
SAIL.—S8YN. To attack, assail, invade, storm, 


The ath —— of October the walls were mace _ 
and the town assanéfade, Hai 
| Assaultant (as-sqlt’ant),a. See — 
| Assault-at-arms (as-sglt/at-armz), nm A 
given to an exhibition of 
or similar military exercises, 
(as-salt’ér), mn. One who assaults 
or violently attacks. 
Assaut,tn. [Fr.] Assault. Chaucer. 
Assay (a4-si’),n. (0.Fr. neenk, cnet, & Stel, 
examination, essayer, to It. ~~ 
to try, from L. * aw 
is the same word, but now differently used 
1.t Examination; trial; attempt; e Rang 
hath made an asscy of her virtue." 
Neither is it enough to have taken a dest taste 
or assay thereof, Udall. 
This cannot be, by no arsay of reason. Shak. 
Hence—2 ¢ Trial by danger; risk; adventure. 
Through many hard assays which did betide. 


$.+ Emotion. . 
She heard with patience all unto the end, 


And strove to an sorrowlul assay.  Afenser. 
4. The trial of — ity, De ten in 
value, &c., of bstances, 


as ores and alloys; ang epenaiiion ¢ or experi. 
ment for ascertaining the quantit 
precious metal in an ore or mine: = in 
coin or bullion. See ASSAYING. —5. The 
substance to be 
ascertained purity; as, 
say. S§ — tin’ 





Resay 
fase, it is now —— to bodily’ na inte 
a 
v.t. 


<a 


1. To examine oy tial; 
328, toassay armour. [Obsolete 
or poetical.) Specifically—2. To make trial 
of, a8 an ore or metallic ——— with 
the view of determining the proportion of 
a particular metal present.—3.t To attempt; 
to endeavour. 

She hath atnryed as much as may be proved, Shad. 
Often with an infinitive as object. 

He assayed to go. + Sam. xvii. 99. 


{In this sense essay is now used.J—4+ To 





pine, pin; 


endeavour to influence. * Bid herself assay 
him.’ Shak.—5. To try the effect of. 

Soft words to his ferce passion she assayed. Afiiton. 
yn prone meee. ‘When the heart 


is ill assayed. 
Assay? aval, v. Sp To make an attempt or 
endeavour. 


— (as-af’ér), a. 1. One who examines 

ic ores or alloys for the purpose of 
determining the amount of any cular 
metal ip the ontas, particularly-o Id and 
silver. Specifically—2. — Aint, 
whose office it is to test bullion and coin. 

* —323 n. The act or art of 
testing metals, ores, — in order to 
ascertain the quantity of gold or silver or 
any other metal present them. There 
are two modes by which the art of assaying 
is performed, and sometimes the one is em- 
ployed to corroborate the other, — one is 
called the humid or wet process, — —— which a 
solution of the metals is effected 
of acids, after which those sought Sor ore are 


one 


by the agency of fire. The oS eer 

empleo: for the purpose of cpt eggs by 

quent 13 gold or silver in an alloy, the 
fly applied to ores. ind Great 


2* each article of silver or gold plate is 

assayed at Goldsmiths’ Hall previously to 
rors sold to determine the exact richness of 
the metal of which it is made. 


néte, not, mb¥e; 


tibe, tub, byll; 


Capable of | 











ASSEMBLY 
“master (as-sii'mas-tér)n. An 
an officer a ted to try — and 
—— of th e precious metals. 


ee) m ee Fees Come, Ge cnatien 
—— a native of South 
Aiea and * valued for ĩta fur It lives 
ee eee 

whic * bee too and smooth to 


ng with its teeth it to raid ~ 
polling th = fore-feet a stone or 
against each er. 

e t (as-eck-ti’shon), n IIL assee- 
tatio, from azsector, to upon — ad 
and sector, of — to — At 
tendance or — 

Assecurancet (as- rans), n. [ oh, to, 
' and securtus, —— Assurance. 
assecurances Which they give in the Pope 
Church.’ 


Assecurationt (as‘se-kii-ri"shon), m Assur- 
ance; a making secure. 

How far then reaches this assecuration ! so far as to 
exclude all fears, all doubting? Bp. Hake 
Assecuret aa pment. vt. (LL. assecure— 
L. ad, ta and securue, secure.) To make 
secure; to make sure or 
Sin ts ust helped bet by belay axseswatefouta 


Assecution (as-sé-k@'shon), n. (rom L 

dssecutum, to obtain—ad, and 

Tr, to follow.) An —— OF ac- 
e. 

is immediately void by his 

Aplie. 


q 

His first (benefice) .. . 

assecution of a second, 
Assogal, ». See ASSAGAI. 

—— 


act of fitting ther, as of a machine. 
hen parts 


Assemblance | (as-sem’blans), ». (4s, for 
ad, to, and semblance (which see) | 
—— likeness; semblance. 
Care I for the . . 0 Menneiinns 6 0 anal * 
ine the spirit. 
Assemblance t(as-sem’bians), m. An assem- 
ae + acollection. ‘To weet the cause of 
assemblaunce wide.” 


Assemble —— — & pp. assem 

bled; —— IFr. aszembler,to 

or from L.L. aaximulo, to 

— ad, to, and simul, 
ultimately from che’ same root as E. same 
which see).] 1. To collect into one place or 

eo to bring or call ; to convene; 

to col te. ‘Thither he assembled all his 

train.” —— 2. To fit together, See 

ASSEMBLING. —SYN. To convene, collect, 

, muster, convoke. 
—— 


ss vi L. To meet or 
come toge to convene, as a number of 

individuals, ‘Thechurlsassemble.’ 

oe To —— connection ; to 


; Gower. 
Assemble! —— vt. IL azsimuio, to 
——— and simudlo, to liken, from 
iz, like.} “te liken or —— 
Assemble — — An assembly. 
bl-ér), m One who 


". 1. A collect- 


are nin ape exactly to certain 
dimensions so as to be promis 
y poten peop me - a H. Knight.— 
t for ding together 
* or more removable pieces of a machine 
— bli), Fr. asseinbide 
a8-sem n [ 
See ASSEMBLE.} L. A company or collection 
of human beings in the same place, = 
for the same purpose, whether 
political, instructive, or social.—2. 8 
cally, (a) the name given to the 
body or one of the divisions of it in various 
states. (b) A company . Cail. eapecially of both 
sexes met for 
a subscription-ball; a halt ‘the’ expense — 


which are defrayed by the suecraptions of 
in it—3 


those who take 
— goating the drum before a march, 
diers strike their 





oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; 9, Sc. fey. 


‘ 


land, the supreme church judicature meet- 

ing annually, and composed 

and ruling elders delegated each pres- 
_ and also, in the case of the Estab- 

tuned ‘Church, of an elder from each royal 

bargh and university.—Assembly of Divines 

at Westminster, a ed 


: 
seal 
: 
tl 


: 
= 
— 
2 


a church for land and 
* clerical 


English 
members, and six from Scotland. 
formed a large majority, The 
of its —— were the Direc- 
blie Worship, the Confession of 
Larger and Shorter Cate- 


sem’ bli-rém), m A 
especially 


J 

— 

J. 
— 


and sentio, to think, a stem which 

also in consent, dissent, senae, &c. | 
actof the mind in admitting or agree- 
ing to the truth of a proposition. 


in two : (a) In m, when the 
sovereign comes to the House of Peers, the 
commons being sent for, and the titles of 


French by the clerk of the 
with several 


true; to express an agreement of the mind 
to what is alleged or proposed; to concur; 
to acquiesce. 

The Jews also assented, saying that these 

were go. Acts xxiv, 9 
Damn with frint praise, assent? with civil beer, 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to snecr. Pope. 
SiN. To agree, concur, acquiesce, approve. 

(as-sen-ta’shon), mn. IL assen- 

‘atio, flattering or servile assent, from as- 
motives, 
from assentior, to assent. See 
0 uious assent to the opin- 
er; flattery; adulation. 

ate Sasha suln when the peashete 
comspire in arsenfatsoer, Sp. Hat, 
Words smooth and sweeter-sounded are to be used, 
see ne rongn a basen, 06 adewe See worthy, am 
sentation for flattery. Jnstructions for Oratory, v68a. 


Amentator t (as-sent‘At-ér), n. A flatterer. 


Assentatorily + (as-sent’a-to-ri-li), ade. 

With adulation 9 obsequiousness. — 
+ (as-sent’a-to-ri), a. Flat 

tering; adulatory 

Assenter (as. senvér n. One who assents, | 

Assentient (as-sen’shi-ent), a. [L. assentior, 

to assent. = ee —— n.) Yi ding assent. 


58 (as-sen'shi-ent), mn. One who 
assents; an assenter. North Brit. Rev. | 
manner to © = semua a tenant | 
Assentive (ae-sent'iy), a. * aed assent; 


t i ~sent’ —4 nm. Assent; 
agreement. T. Browne. 


———— — vet IL aesero, assertum, 
toclaim or challenge, to to maintain or assert— 
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ad, and sero, sertum, to join, connect, bind.] 
1. To vindicate, maintain, or defend by 
words or measures; to ss; to support the cause or 
claims of; to vindica or title to; 

as, ghey our rights and liberties. For. 


it is hardly so used now. ‘And will assert it | 


the scandal if it be expedient." Jer. 
Taplr 


i could end would myself asawe the Brkish ‘yeu i 


his scandalous pen. 
2 Toaffirm positively; to asseterate; to aver. 
—To assert —— a cathertey 
assume one’s ts, claims, or au 
sometimes to thrust one’s self forward 
duly or obtrusively.—T'o assert into (a state 
At , to set iree. Bp. Patrick. [A rare 
nism=L. asserere in libertatem, to de- 
clare free. }—Syn. Toaffirm, aver, asseverate, 
declare, maintain, defend, eee 
assertion. 


tion,t nm An Sir T. 

— (as-sért'ér), n. One who asserts; 
an assertor. 

(as-sér’shon), n. The act of 


ones; ns, pa Aer the act of — * Ae- 
a by fact is nugatory." 
— (b) —— — a ors 
as, the assertion of one's rights.-— 
tive declaration or averment; an a 
tion; as, his assertion proved ed to be false. 
Assertional (as-sér’shou-al), a. Containing 
an assertion. 
Assertive (: AW) a. Positive; affirming 
confidently; peremptory. 


Lig ee thers not in a confident and assertive 
form, as probabilities and hypotheses. 


Glawvilie, 
(as-sért’'lv-lf), ade, In ao as- 
sertive manner; affirmatively. 
Assertor (as-sért’ér), n. One who asserts; 
one who & positively; one who main- 
tains or vindicates a claim, cause, prin- 
ciple, and the like; an aftirmer, supporter, 
or vindicator. ‘Faithful assertor of thy 
country’s cause.’ Prior, 
Such have been some of the results of the — 
— ——— 
a@stertor. 


(as-sért’o-ri), a. Affirming; main- 
taining; declaratory. 


We have not here to do with a proms. oath, it 
is the assertory oath oath that is now under han hand. 


Fer. Taylor. 
Asserve t (as-sérv’), v.t. IL asservio, to 
serve.] To help; to serve; to second. 


Asservile| (as-aér’vil), wt. (Ae for L, ad, 
to, E. servile.] To render servile or 
—— 

wh = weary of asserviling myself to rey wan’ 


Assess ( vt [O.Fr. asseaser, to regu- 
late, settle; LL aeseseare, to value for taxa- 
tion; L. assideo, assrasum, to sit beside, and 
hence —— — to, and sedeo, to 


—EX vidual in due proportion. 

His method of raising supplies was to order some 
rich courtier to poem bed om sum, and then sell this order to 
some speculator with the power of torturing the per- 
son assessed, Brougham, 
2. To valae, as property, or the amount of 

income for the purpose of being taxed. 

To set, fix, or determine; as, it is pro- 
vince of a jury to assess damages, 
Assess t (as-ses’), n. Assessment. 

Assessable (as-ses’a-bl), a. Capable of being 


— (as · acs a· pli) ade. By sasess- 


ment. 

(as-nest’), p. anda, Rated; valued; 
fixed by authority; charged with a certain 
sum on value of or income. 

Assession | (as-se’shon), nA sitting down 
beside a person. Bai 

(as-se’ }on -a-Ti), a. Per- 
taining to assessors. ‘At the 
court.’ Carew. [Rare.] 

Assessment (as-ses‘mnent), n. 1. The act of 
assessing; — ucine hie 
amount of damage, as by ajury. (5) A valua- 
tion of property, profits, or income, for the 
pal gees ef per An aasessmentisa valua- 

ion made by authorized persons according 
to their discretion, as to a sum 
certain or determined by It may be a 
direct charge of the tax te be paid, ora valua- 
tion of the property of those ween te Py 
the tax, for the of fixing the pro 
tion which eac man shall pay, on w' ich 
valuation the law imposes a specific sum 








ASSIDUITY 


pe pl de prepares tian gy 


sum ona ry. 
— — 1 “One apr appointed * 
make assessments, especially for purposes « 
taxation. —2. An inferior ofticer’ of ustice 
who sits to assist a judge. In 
ms chosen to assist the 
dermen of corporations in 
elections. In Scotland 
ercise judicial pe agent one —* 
ex u ers gene’ employ 
some zal oem ge ae tht 
udicial control is exercised over the aon 
and to make out drafts of the judg- 
ments. 
Minos the uisitor appears, 
be ame pe ee dy ore Deyder, 
8. One who sits Le map as next in dignity 
or as an associa’ ffice, ‘Don te, 
or his assessors, the curate and the r.” 
Warton. In the Scotch universities the title 
assessor is given to the elected or nominated 
members of the university court or supreme 
governing body of the university. 
(as-ses-80'ri- a, Pertaining 
to an assessor, or a court of assessors. 
Asset (as’ set), n. (0. Fr. aset, asez, assetz, 
Fr. assez, Pr. assats, Sp. asaz, 


eno from L. ad, and satiz, enough. 
The O. E. aaseth, aseeth, enough, satistac- 
* may perhaps be a form of this word, 

but more proba X it is of different origin. 
See ASSYTHEMENT.] 1. In /aw, an article of 
goods or eS Lecce aailable for the payment 
of 2S ban * — 


— — —— in the ph 
the sense of money, goods, or estate of on 
ceased or insolvent person, subject by law 
bp Ph vm pores pp tino ts and legacies 
Assets are real o aasets are 
lands which descend to the heir, subject to 
the fulfilment of the obligations of the ances- 
tor; personal assets are the money or 
of the deceased or insolvent, or debts due to 
him, which come into the hands of r the 
executor or administrator, or which he is 
— pp ee 
2 Any jon entire property or 
effecta belonging to a person; as, I consider 
these shares a valuable asset; my assets are 


much greater than my liabilities. 
Asseth,t a. orn. [See Asewt.) Sufficient; 
enough. 
Yet never shall make his richesse 


Asseth unto his greediness. Chaucer, 
Assever ¢ (as-sev’ér), tt. To asseverate. 


Anselmus . . . not only arsevercth it, bat also 
endeaveureth . oe a — 
Asseverate (as-sev'ér-it), v.¢. ion & pp. 
asseverated; . asseverating. [L. 
asseveratum, to afirm earnes , tomaintain 
—ad, to, and severus, serious, earnest. ] To 
affirm or aver positively, or with solemnity. 


It is impossible to calculate the that such 
a work hare done if half is asseverated 
had only been ¥. ¥. Binnt. 


SYN. ov assert, protest, pronounce, 
assure, 

Asseveration(ss-sev’ér-A"shon), n. Positive 
affirmation or assertion; solemn declaration. 


tf peace Pm eyeing ay + ole tl 
tiens that he had taken any money for himself, 


Macaniay. 
Ass-head (as‘hed), n. One dull, like the ass: 
one slow of a nsion;a blockhead. ‘An 
axs-head, aco coxcomb and a knave, a thin- 
faced knave, a Shak, 
Assibilate (as-sil'i-lit), vt. To make sibil- 
lant, a8 a letter. 
(os-si-dé’an, — 


Mattathias, the father of the pao 
‘to fight for their be ~ ony and the liberties 
4 ~~ * — these sprung the 


— arsenite 
—ad, and sedeo, to sit.) 
comitant. — Assident or signs 
ey , In med. such as us attend 
ad but not rob distinguished 
arable from 
Assiduate t te} (asso), L a 
A lite 
t; continual; —2 M 
assiduate course of suffering. 
Asstpuovs.] 1. Constant or close 
cation to any business or enterprise; 
I ery with much 
myself for a nomenclator 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; YH, then; th, thin; 


from — g signs, which are insep- 
pp.-of assiduo, 
‘ab 
Assiduity (as-si-dWi-ti), —— — 
1 Oe. 
ee i, snaliied 
w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 


ASSIDUOUS 
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2. Constant or servile ——— toa *5* 
or persons; § 7 ob- 
ped pine ge aarti of of the court.’ 
Fuller.—Syx. Dili , care, 
— —— — F ie antes 
uous (a5 * 

from pie Mg to sit a ae and an 
to sit.) 1. Constant in a tloaiton atten- 


tive; devoted; unremi ; aa, 
assiduous in his —— moms as, 8 pereon 
physician or nurse. 

The most asstdnons tale-bearers ._. . are often 
half-witted. Dr. H. More. 
2. Performed with constant diligence or at- 
tention. * Assidwous cries.’ Mi ‘Con- 
stant and assiduous culture.” Spectator, — 
Syn. Diligent, attentive, sedulous, unwea- 
ried, unintermitted, persevering, laborious, 
indefatigable. 

Assiduously (as-sid’i-us-li), ade, In an 
assiduous manner; diligently; attentively ; 
with earnestness ‘and care ; ‘with — 


a 
Assiduousness (as-sid‘h-us-nes), a. The 
— of being aasidaous; —X or 
fligent —- 
as-s6j’), v.t. (Fr. , from 
LL. iare — pd pp o, to sit. 
See SIEGE.} To besiege. 
On the other side the arrs 
Their steadfast stand cid mi 
Assientist (as-si-en'tist), n. One connected 
with the furnishing of slaves by assiento. 


Goan (aa-s6-en’té {Sp. asiento.) A 
contract or conven —— formerly existing 
between 1 Spee, * * powers for _ 
nishing slaves for panish dominions 
South America. 

——— vt. (Fr. assigner, L assigno, 

and signo, to allot, to mark 

* —— anon. a ay 1. To mark ont 

as a portion allotted; to appoint or grant 

———— or apportionment; to appor- 
n; to 


‘The potects Sed @ portion eecdreed hem, 


Gen. xlvii. 22. 
2. To fix, specify, designate, point out, or 
show, ‘An assigned pacer Locke. 


DEO eay Seat speed ae — 


(Seldom used with the manning: of of tc to ‘point 
out in a literal sense, } 

All as the dwarf the way to her assigned. Spenser. 
3. In law, (a) to transfer or make over to 
another, as the right one has in any object, as 
an estate, chose in action, or reversion. (5) ed 


show or set forth with —— 
assign error in a writ; pm Oh Sater 
to transfer 


ment. — —— —— 
property te vest it in assignees for the 
nefit of the creditors. —To assign a dower, 
to allot or portion out to a widow the third 
part forming her dower; to fix the bound- 
— gh ahare in an estate. 
as-sin), m L. person to w 
ferred as 0d interest is or may be trans- 
as, a deed to a man and his heirs and 


castle's ward 


TY ara die Sista, Mintel uiliebilei: 
tor, his sole assign, Dickens. 
{In this sense ignee is also used, but 
assign is not used li ms the latter word with 
reference to the “a assigned, but only 
with reference to — assigning. 
Thus we do not — of the aasign, but the 


of a policy of insurance. }—2, A thing 

peor to something else; an appurten- 

pune an appendage: 80 used in the follow- 

ng passage, where it is intended as an af- 
fone expreasion. 

h : 

— ek 

Assignable (as-sin’a-bl), a. 1. Capable of 

being allotted, appointed, or assi 


ned ; as, 

an assignable note or bill.—2. le of 

Seine specified, shown, ——— ex- 
pressed with precision: an 
reason; an aseynable tude 


While om the one hand Industry is limited by 
capital, 2 on 34 eve! of 
¥ or capable . 
g ledaveys and this * 
Assigna’ (ae'sig-nat or as-sin-y), 
from L pp. of 
SIGN.) 1, A public note or b in 
during the first revolution, based on the rd 
curity of the lands belonging to the * 
and those pl by it, 
estates of emigrés — In French law, the 
assignment of an —— on an estate, by 
which the annuity is based on the security 
of the latter. 





‘htily maintain. Spenser 








tion (as-sig-na’shon), n. 


1. The act | to assimilate; 
of assigning —— — the * a fixing or — 


specifyi assignation cular 
names ny particular —— — 


Smith.—2. An appointment of time and 
lace for meeting: used chiefly of love-meet- Assimulation 
‘Vile assignations and adulterous counterfeiting; simulation. 





producing assimilation ; —— — 
similative, * Assimilatory 0 
—— ot, lat), vt. — 
simulo, assimulatum: 
LATE.) To feign; —— 
———— n. A 


5— 
—3. In Seots law, a making Assinego,t ». —— — 
ok er of title, or the deed by Assise,n Same as Assize. 
which — — —— eae * Assizer. “ 
Asnignes as-sin n. person Assiah , @. rtaining to or resem- 
assignment is made; a — ap- | bi an ass; asinine; —— oT 
pointed or daputed to do some rform | 0) ‘The assish kind.” *An 
some business, or enjoy some —* aseish phrase.” Mrs. Cowden Cla 


in 
pointed un under a Ragiend, sre, 


8 executor, See ‘ASSIGN, pra srg in 
ptey 


833 the estate of the bankrupt for 


the —— of his creditors: now called 


— (as-sin’ér),n. One who assigns or 


appoints, 


t Th 
Assignments (or-cin ———— e act 


thing that — an 3 is 
the tak asrignment thereof un As ouch Suton, 
— 


—** in law, (a) the tranaference of a 
t or interest. ) A pointing out or set- | 
H forth; as, the assignment of error, — 
writing by which an interest is trans- 
em fe Assignment of dower, See under 
ASSIGN, v.t. * 
Assignor ( (as-sin-or’), n, An 
son who assigns or a 
the agsignor of a bill of ex 
bility name Ta a tin The 


uality of being assimilable. 3 
4 33* 

as-sim’il-a-bl), Caj 
pels pa heey on, the ae 


the most assimilabie, 
Assteatlable (se sinr'il-e-bi). ». That which 
can be assimilated, ‘Meeting no assimil- 
T. Browne. (Rare) their natures.’ Sir 
Aselmilate (3s-sin0 Bet) | vt. pret. & pp. 
assimilated; ppr. asst 
—ad, to, and similis, "ten Ges asin 


1. To make alike ; to cause to resemble, 


Fost tots 0 Soocy shower: the downy flakes . 
Assinulate all objects, Cow; 


eT; a per- 
terest; as, — 


of 





most wholesome | 


2. To convert into a substance suitable for | 


absorption by the animal system; to absorb 
and —78— into the aystem; to Incor- 
rate with organic tissues; as, to assimi- 
te food. —3. To liken; to compare, (Rare. } 
He assimilated the relation between teacher and 
oa Ws Cet between two lovers of two intimate 


Grete. 
Assimilate (as-sim'il-At), v.% 1 To become 
similar; to become or some- 


like someth 
body else; to harmonize. [ 
He stands aloof from all, maintains his state, 
And scorns like Scotchmen to assenet/ate, 
CéAmrekiil, 
2. To be taken into and incorporated with 
the body; to — *22 into the substance 


of the body by diges' 

For whatsoever —— not to flesh Semnat 
either to sweat or fat. Bacon 
3. To ‘orm the act of con food to 
the su mee of the as, ° assimi- 


late less . . . than Bacon, 
— —2 (as-sim’‘il-4t-nes),n. Like · 


Assimilation Cf sdinialing te being an: 
act or ing or as- 
similated; the act or process of or 
becoming like, or identical; resemblance ; 
identity? followed by to or with, 


The piecing iusions . . . which b 
stent incorporated into politics sentiments 
which beautify and soften private society, ASurte, 
It is as well the instinct as duty of our nature to 
aspire to an assimilation with God, Dr, H. More, 
* In physiol. the act or process by which 
rganisms convert and absorb nutriment so 
that it beeome art of the fluid or solid sub- 
stances compete them. 
Plants and —— — increase by eerfiilation and 
rination, mil and 


— nerals by attraction | 
3. 2 ie ao the supposed conversion, ac- 
to an sbacists theory, of the fluids 
of the to the nature of any morbific 
matter, 
Assimilative (as-sim'll-dt-iv),«. Having the 
power of assimilating or converting to a like- 
— to a like substance. ‘An assimila- 


.. Virtue.” Hakewill, 
——— — (as-sim'il-a-to-ri), a. Tending 


Assist ( 
My they —ã ſ to stand at or by— 
sisto, to cause to stand, to stand. 


ans STAND. ] To help; to aid; to miccour: 
to give su rt to in some undertaking or 
effort, or in time of distress. 
pestle a —— see Rad nel 
of you, Roan, svi. =. 
Syx. To aid, help, second, back, support, 
er, re relieve, succour, befriend, sustain, 
benefit, favour. 
Aaciat Heist), «6 L To lend aid. 
of men, that: they aight a a 
port of each other. 
E 2c bs socaawk ai id lle teatine: & 
take part in a ceremony or discussion. 
Macaulay; J. H. Newman. [A Gallicism | 
Tt would require the pen of Tacitus (if Tacites bad 
assisted at assetu bl, Bon ——22 
emotions of the senate; a 
and those that were affected. 
Assistance (ns-sist‘ans), n. Help; aid: 
furtherance; succour; ———— in aid, 
by bodily strength or other means. * With. 
rE the assistance of a mortal hand." Shei 
2+ An assistant or helper. 
Wat ms Tyler iwund — by valiant Walworth . 
and his assistance . . . John Cavendish. Fuller. 
‘Rusia teal: Perhaps a correps 
form of assistants. See ACQUAINTANCE, 3] 
Caius Marcus was ambitious past all thinkieg, 
Self-loving, and affecting one sole throne 


Without assistance, Shak. 

Assistant — ng; lending 
aid or sup ee esting a3 an as 
sistant. utaaliy and — assistant to 
each other." 

Assistant en diet ont One who aids or 
whocontributes his —8 or other means 
to further the d or welfare of another; 
an auxiliary.—2 + An attendant. 


Some towardly noblemen or gentlemen were 
usually cont as assistants orattendants, Amc, 
3+ Isp. asistente.) The chief officer of jus- 
tice at Seville. ‘The assistant sits to-mor- 
row.” Beau. & FL 
Assistantly —— ade. In a man- 

ner to give aid. Sternh 


(as-sist’ér), n. One that assists or 
lends aid. 


to se whence PP. aasiz, seated 
and aasise, a set rate, a tax, from 
ae to be an assessor—ad, 
and oer . Originally, an b) 
other substantial men, 


th particular 
—— called the assize) in each 
counties of England and Wales 
—3** of London and the 


ing) f mrpose of 
— * and fal seine delivery for c 
copularly called the assizes. 


ais either * 
e 
or special. 


94 commission is 
twice a the feieee of the ap 
Court of 38 two — being 

assigned to every circui special com- 
mission is granted to —— 


to try 
causes and crimes, — time 





Fate, far, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; — pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tube, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; , Sc. abune; ¥, Sc. fey. 








are al! 
obsolete. Thus, ¢) in the plural, 
rumed for the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Their code of law was the arrises of Jerusalem. 
Milman. 


the w t, 
cles sold in —— 
fixing 


(e) The standard ts and measures ap- 
pointed to be kept in any district; as, the 
custody of the assize. (d) In a more general 


I saw a stately frame 

An hundred cubits high by astiat. Spenser, 
{From its use in the two last senses has 
arisen the more modern form — 
of assize, the established rents of the free- 
holders and ancient — of a manor, 
rents which cannot 

varied. (¢) The name 
commanding juries to be summoned for the 
trial of canses. The verdict of a jury in 
such a case.—T. + Situation; place. ucer. 
& A course of masonry, or In a column a 


angle atone forming a complete 
wena ot tte onan E. H, Knight, 
Assize (as- v.t. pret, & assized ; ppr. 
asizing. 1. Gx the weeth, monsure es 
price of by an ordinance or regulation of 
authority.—2.+ To fix the rate of; to assess, 
as taxea —3.t In a general sense, to fix; to 
appoint, 

Thos shalt have day and time assised. Gower, 
}» Aball held ina 
lding the assizes, and 
attended by the barristers, &c., attending 


Assizement (as-siz’ment),n. An inspection 
pe fata seals > 


ea, 
Assizor (a5-ciz’or), In Scots law, a juror. 


Written also A esisor. 
or make sober. ‘ As- 
wire thyne ert —— 
ity (as-8éshi-a-bil"t- n. The 
associable ; fleally, in 


the uality of suffering some ch 
Wy sympathy, of of being affected by the 
of the body. 
Associable 


aasocio, aa- | to 


+ ppr. . 
anciat isa, 4 join in company with—ad, to, 


partn 
like; to join or connect intimately; to unite; 
: i thers with us 


in business or — — particles of 
earthy matter i with other sub- 
stances, 
He succeeded in associating his insepa 
some Hames which will tase on Ione as car lan- 
guage aarmlay. 
21 To keep company with; to attend. 
Friends should asrociate friends in grief and wee, 


Associate {ensv'shi at) vi, 2. To unite tn 
company; cep company, implying 7 
macy; as, vengeaial are disposed to 


They appear in a manner no way assorted to those 
with whom they must assecnate, of Burke. 
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a8, dssociate movements, movements which | the assonant words from the last accented 


eccur sympatheti 

os motions, us, the eye cannot 
mo round towards the nose without 

contraction of the iris being produced, 


Associate (as-s0'shi-at),n. 1 A com 


panion; 

= ice Ieee — _ another, 
m n y or eq yy; a mate; a 
Fh * Eve, associate sole." Milton.—2 A 
er in interest, as in business; a con- 
ederate; an accomplice; an ally. * Their 
defender and his associates." Hooker. — 


3. ing usually aecompanying or asso- 
ciated witht — | 


with another, 


The one (idea) no sooner comes into the under- : 


standing than its asseciate appears with it. Leche. 


Sx. Companion, mate, fellow, friend, ally, | 
utor 


(as-a0shi-At-ship), n. The 


state or office of an associate. 


J 
Association (as-s0’shi-i”shon), n. 1. The 


act of ng or state of ng asseci- 


ated; connection of persons or things; union. | 


Seif-<denial is a kind of holy assectation with God, 


Royle. 
The chai of corporeal things are to be placed 
only in che veriees pe estes = new ——2 

of dooce permanent particles. Ste f. Newton, 
2 A society, the members of which are 
united by mutual interests or for a common 
urpose; a body of persons united for carry- 
* on some business for mutual advantage; 
a ip; as, the British Association 


partnership 
for the Advancement of Science; a political | 


association, * 

The ald aie ble, with the hel 
is Tory frends, (0 prev t 2 ee te ———— hed 
o! ig similar privileyres, Macauley, 
3. In mefaph. mental association or the 
association of ideas; that is, the tendency 
which one state of consciousness (cognition, 
feeling, volition, muscular movement ac- 
companied by sensation) has for one reason 
or another to recall another state of con- 


sciousness. The principles acco to 
which this tendency tes are called the 
laws of association, and have been differently 


by different philosophers. Aristotle 
enumerated four such principles — proxi- 
mity in time, coadjacence in space, siml- 
larity, and contrast; but many subsequent 


philosophers have reduced them to two— | 
| from the shape of its leaves. 


ti in time or and similarity. 
Sr — 


ning to 

the metaphysical theory which takes mental 
association as the basis of oe 

(as-aé'shi-a”shon-ist), n, One 

who — the doctrine of association 

M. Fourier and known as 


leading a conan, —— 
faculty." Hugh Miller. 

Associator (as-20’shi-at-ér), », 1. One who 
associates or connects things together.— 
2+ An associate or partner in any scheme; 
a confederate, ' 

actaters and conspirators made 
a ——— the — —— 

Assoilt (as-soil’), o.¢. (0. Fr. agsoiler, absoiler, 

ve, from L. absoleo, to absolve, to 
release from—ab, from, and selvo, to loose.) 
1. To solve; to clear up. ‘To assoil this 
seeming difficulty." Waterland.—2. To re- 
lease; to set free; to acquit; to pardon; to 
absolve. ‘At my own tribunal stand assoil’d." 
Sir 8. — 

Of all the sins thar we —— * 
To be assoiled at his hand. Percy Relig. 

Assoilt (as-soil’), ¢.¢. [Prefix as from L. ad, 
to, and E. soil.) Tosoil;tostain. Beau, & FI. 

Assoilize (as’soil-iz), vt. Same as Assoilzie. 

Assoilmentt (as-soil'ment), ». Act of assoil- 
ing; absolution. More. 
A to absolve.) use Veg as 

SS0IL, a ve. ‘o uit; 
nounce innocent; to —— ; * 
God assotizte him for the sin of bloodshed. 
Sir HW’, Scott, 
Assomon,t +. To summon. 


Were ye not assomoned to apere? Chanecer. 


(as‘s6-nans),n. [See ASSONANT.] 
‘The disagrec- | 


Assonance 
1. Resemblance of sounds. 
* m= — *sheathed.”’ 
evens. fleally— pros. a species 
rhyme, or rather a substitute 
common in 





fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


, in consequence of | 


Assonant (as’s5-nant), a. 


Assortment 
of assorting or distributing into sorta, kinds, 





Assott (as-sot’), 0.6 


—E 
as-e0'shi-at-iv), a. Capable of | 


‘The associative | 


Assuager 
or allays; 





vowel inclusive, thus man and Aat, nation 
and traitor, penitent and reticence are ex- 
es of assonant couples of English words. 


semblance of sounds,—2 In pros. 


kinds; to put in lots; to + aa, to a⸗ · 

sort goods, —2, To furnish with a suitable 
y goods 

likely to suit a demand; as, to assort a cargo. 

*Well-assorted warehouses.’ Hurke.—3 To 


— ‘No way assorted to those 
with whom they must associate.” Burke. 


Rare. 
| ON vi 1 To e; to be in 
accordance with; to suit, itvord,.-2 To 


associate; to keep company, as with friends, 
<tasert ne mane vith the menials of the jess, 
(as-sort’ment), mn. 1. act 
or classes, or of selecting and suiting things. 
2 A collection of things assorted; as, an 
assortment a . re — fed 
paintings.” Core.— sort or class in 
which objects are assorted. * Under their 
pee classes and assortments." Adam 


(Fr. assoter—ase for L. 
ad, to, and sot, foolish.) To infatuate; to be- 
sot; to bewitch; to deceive. 

That monstrous error which doth some assoft. 


Spenser. 
+ (as-soll’), vt [See ASSOIL.) To 
remove; to liberate or set free; to assoil. 
‘Seeking him that should her pain assoyle.* 


Ase’s-foot (as’ez-fyt), » A plant, the 


colt’s-foot ( i Parfara), 80 called 


(as-ewh)’), v.t. pret. & pp. assuaged; 


as 
or 
pacify, as passion or turoult ‘Refreshin 
winds the summer’s heats assuage.’ Adds 
son. ‘To assuage the sorrows of a desolate 
old man.’ Burke. ‘The fount at which the 
panting mind assuages her thirst of know- 
edge.’ Byron.— Alleviate, Mitigate, Assuage. 
See — ALLEVIATE. — 
Assuage (as-sw ei To abate or sub- 
side. ‘Let thin hert assuage.” (ower. 

t (as-swaj’ment), wn. Mitiga- 
tion; abatement, ; 

as-swaj’ér),n, One who assiages 
iat which mitigates or abates. 
ve (as-swi'siv), a. [Really from a⸗ 
suage, but formed as if it were from a L. 
assuadeo, to persuade to. Comp. persua- 
sive.) Softening; mitigating; tranquilliz- 
ing. (Rare.] 


Masic her soft assuastoe voice applies, Pope. 
Assubjugatet (as-sub’ja-git), ¢.t. [As for 
Se ears subjujate (which seo] To 
ut into a low or unworthy position; to de- 


—X 

ane yest te 

By going to Achilles. "" Shae. 
Assuefaction (as-swé-fak’shon), n. (From 
L ageuefacio, to accustom —assuesco, assue- 
tum, to accustom to, and facio, to make. 
See AssuETUDE.] The act of accustoming. 
Right and left, as part inservient unto the motive 
faculty, are differenced by use, and as- 

Sir T. Browne. 


Assuetude (as’swé-tid), n. [L. asevetudo, 
from aasvetus, Yeates agsuesco, to accus- 
tom—ad, to, and suesco, incept. of sueo, to 
be wont.) Custom; habit; habitual use. 

sAssuetude of things burtful doth make them lose 
their force to hurt. Bacon. 





w, wig; wh, whig; zb, azure.—See KEy. 


to take on; to appear in; as, the cloud as- 
sumed the figure of an animal. ‘To aesume 
man’s nature." Milton. ‘Lose the child, 
assume the woman.’ Tennyeon. 

The god asrimed his native form again, Pope. 


2 To apply to one’s self; to appropriate. 

His malty might well asswame the complaint of 
King Da Clarendon, 
3. To take for granted or without proof; to 
suppose as a fact; as, to assume a principle 
in reasoning. 


In every hypothesis, something is allowed to be 
assumed, Boyle. 
4. To receive or adopt; to take in; to admit. 
[Rare] 

young k . sete int 
— — — — Se ‘Sete. - 


5. To take what is fictitious; to pretend to 


—* to take in appearance; as, to aasume 
e garb of humility. 
Asswme a virtue if you have it not. Shak. 


6.¢ To claim. 
Like a bold champion I assnere the lists, Shab, 


Syn. To arrogate, usurp, appropriate, take 
on, suppose. 
Assume (as-sim’), «7. 1. To be arrogant; to 
claim more than is due.—2. In law, to take 
— foe ‘s self an obligation; toundertake < 
med upon himself and 
—— to pay. 


Assument t ua si’ment), n, [L. aasu- 
mentum, from aseuo, to sew on —ad, to, 
and suo, to sew.] A piece sewed on; a 
patch; an addition. 

This @ssunrent or addition Dr. Marshall never 
could find anywhere but in this Anglo-Saxonick 
translation. Rev. F. Lewis, 

Assumer (as-sim'ér), n. One who assumes; 
an arrogant person. ‘These high assumers 
and pretenders to reason.’ South. 

Assuming (o+-steviag), a. Taking or dis- 


“pind tol o Hpen nes Gok mates Than % 
haughty; arrogan’ 


His haughe beaks aoe and — assuming air, 
The son ‘of Isis could no longer bear, "Dryden, 


(as-sim'ing), 7, Presumption. 
*The vain aasumings of some." B. Jonson, 
as-sum'sit), n. [Pret. tense of 
pans the e aren at Gana an action 
ng for the recovery o: FT 
threat the breach of a simple contract 
(that " a promise not under seal), and in 
which the pursuer alleges that the = 
fendant assumpsit, that is, promised o 
undertook to perform the act specified. Tt 
fell into desnetude by the passing of the 
Judicature Acts, 1873 and 1875. 
{ (assumt’), of To take w : 
raise, ‘She was assumpted into the 


Fe t’ That which is 
a5 - sum —*8 at whic’ 
— — 


assumed; an — ** an 
your — ingiorth 

Assum 2 (ome sum ‘shon), mn [L. as- 
sumptw.] 1. e act of taking to one’s 
self; a taking upon one’s self; undertaking. 
* His assumption of our flesh to his divinity.’ 
Hammond, —2. The act of taking for granted, 
ei supposing a thing without proof; suppo- 

On. 

The assumftion of a final cause in the structure of 
each part of animals and plants is as inevitable as the 
assumption of an efficient cause for every —5— 

3. The thing Ippoeed; a postulate or propo- 
sition assumed. 

Hold! says the Stoic, your arsnmnption's 55 


4, In , the minor or second propesition 
in a categorical syllogiam. 

Still more ob jonable are the —— * 

roy ition an assumption as synonymous for 
8 and minor ——— fb — Hamilton. 
. The taking up a person into heaven; 
hence, a festival in honour of the miraculous 
ascent of Mary, celebrated by the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches.—6. Adoption, 
or making use of. - 

It is evident that the p 


rose psalms of our liturgy 
were chicfy consulted —— ap bv rpetual 
—S of thelr words and cy he per nations. 
‘arton, 


— Deed of assumption, in Seots lave, a deed 
executed by trustees under a trust deed or 
= of settlement, assuming a new trustee 


Assumptive (ag-sum’tiv), a, Capable 
of being assumed; assumed. ‘ Writing 

under an aseumptive character.” Wycherly. 

— — arms, in her. (a) arms that 

has a right, with the approbation 

of his sovereign and of the heralds, toassume, 

in consequence of an exploit. (6) Armorial 


Pate, fir, fat, fall; me, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 
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bearings improperly assumed. [Rare in | 
latter use.) 

Assumptively (as-sum’tiv-li), adv. In an 
assumptive or assumed manner; by way of 
assumption, 

Assurable (a-shir'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
—— suitable for insurance; as, an aseur- 


Assurance —— n, [See ASSURE.) 

The act of assuring, or of making a 
—53 in terms that furnish ground of 
confidence; a pledge furnishing any ground 
of full confidence; as, | trusted to his asster- 
ances, 


Whereof be hath given azenrance to all men, in that | 


he hath raised him from the dead. Acts avii, 3. 


2. Firm persuasion; full confidence or trust; 
freedom from doubt; certain expectation ; 
the utmost certainty. 
Lew — near viana irue heart, in full assurance 
of fab Heb. x. az. 
TU make 5— double sure, 
And take a bond of 

38. Firmness of mind; a A steadiness; 
intrepidity; courage. 

Brave men meet danger with arrarance. KAnelles. 


4 Excess of boldness; impudence; as, his 
assurance is intolerable. 

Inunoderate asswrance is perfect licentiousness. 

SAenstone. 

5. Freedom from excessive modesty or bash- 
fulness; laudable confidence; -reliance. 

Conversation with the world will give them know- 
ledge and assnrance. Locke, 
6 In law, any writing or legal evidence 
of the conveyance of property. —7.+ Afflance; 
betrothal. 

The day of thelr assurance drew nigh. 
Pembrohd s 


8 Insurance; a contract for the payment of 
a sum on occasion of a certain event, as loss 
or death.—9.+ Certain proof; clear evidence; 
ocular demonstration. 
A form indeed, 

Where every god dil seem to set his seal 

To give the world asturance fa man Shak, 
10 Surety; * 

You should procure him better ascxraxcx than 
Bardoiph; he would not take his bond and yours; he 
liked not the security. Saad, 

Assure (a- —— vt. pret. & assured ; 
int pr. assuring. [Fr. aseurer, O.Fr. axaciirer, 

L. — —— to assure, to 

uillize—L. ad, to, and securus, secure, © 
* », composed. 1. To make ‘sure or 
certain; to convince or make confident, 
as by a promise, declaration, or evidence: 
with a person as immediate object and a 
thing governed by of as the more remote; 
a, Se came v cate favour or | 
ove, 


Who can him asrure of happy day? Shak, 








2. To declare solemnly to; to assert earnestly 
to; to endeavour to convince by assertion; as, 
I aesure you I am speaking the truth. 

1 do assure —— that no enemy 

Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus. SAad, 
3. To confirm; to secure: followed by two | 
objects, the nearer goreruce by by the verb, 
the more remote by the preposition to. | 


So irresistible an authority cannot be reflected on Astatic (a-stat'ik), a. 


without the most awful reverence, even by those wheee 


piety asrures its favour t them. Ht. Rogers. | 
4. To free from obscurity, ambiguity, or 
uncertainty. 


‘So reasons Rtiinmnering ra 
no lent, not to afrwre ovr doubtful or, | 
But guide ws upward to a better day.  Dr-pofen. 
j 
‘ 
| 


5. To embolden; to make confident, 
And hereby we shal! asswre our hearts before him. 


a Jn. iii. a9 
6.+ To afflance; to betroth. 

This drudge or diviner laid claim to me; * me 
Dromio; swore | was assured to her. aah. 
7. Toinsure. See Insure.— Ensure, — 
Aseure, See under EXSURE.—SYN. To de- 
clare, assert, or asseverate to, to convince, 
confirm, secure, insure. 

a-shord’), . and a, 1. Certain; 
indubitab e; undoubted, ‘An assured ex- 
ence.” Bacon.—2. Convinced; not doubt- 
certain. * Be aasured you shall not find 
Shak.—%. Bold to excess; impudently 
coulident 

He came forth with an arewred air and bade defiance 
to the messenger. Macaniay. | 
4+ Affianced. ‘Shak. — 5. Insured; having life 
or goods insured; in this sense the word is 
oo used ag a noun; as, in any event 

—— ra meurs Soest Coe. 
ashi w 
indubitably. 
Assurediy Solomon thy son shall reign. Ki i. 13. | 


néte, not, mdve; tibe, tub, byll; 


ofl, pound; 





Assuredness (a-shor‘ed-nes, The state 


assured; certainty; f 
Assurer a-shiérér), vn. One who assures: 
one who insures against loss; 


underwriter. 

— —— —— An. [See Agere. 
GENT.) The act —— ‘The 
continual assurgency of t through 
the reno é i — 

Assurgent (as-sér’jent), a. 2 
assurgentis . of Gaunye--ad. toe 


mg out of the sea. 
(6) In bot. rising in a curve to an erect posi- 
leaves, leaves first 


Gen. 
Assyrian (a3-sir'i-an), a. Pertaining or 
relating LA ia or R its inhabitants 

( An), 7. er A native or 
is of of Assyria — 2 The language 


Aasythement(ersithment).n n (0. Sc. aithe, 
; perhaps 


sume as Gael, sioth, sith, peace, reconeilia- 
tion, or connected with Teel. aitt. sortt, re- 
conciliation, agreement.) In Scots law, a 
——— due to 


pains of oe no claim for aha ler lies 
aa-ti-si-an), mn. A crustaceous 
e family Astacina. 
Astacidm(as-ta-si'na, as · tas c 
= (See AstTacus.) A f. of macrur- 
% crustaceans, of the order thal- 
— ee and sab-order Deca 
or those oe ¥e _—_ of thoracic 
Astaci ite (as’ta-sit, — — 
n, (Gr. —— acrayfish, and lithos, astone | 
A —— fossil crayfish, or other crus 


taceous an 
Astacus(as‘ta-kus), ». [Gr. astakor, acrayfich 
or lobster.) A genus of long-tailed crusta- 
ceous animals, including the crarfish (4. 
is), and the — species without 
— 23 pellucidus) found in the caves of 
entucky. Them lobstera(A. marinus, 
&c.) are now referred to another genus, 
Homarus, of which Nephrops is a sub-genus. 
See — 
+ Astert t (a-stiirt’, a-stért’), rt To 
cause to start; to startle. 
No danger there the shepherd can asfert. -— 


animal of 


(Seo NASHTORETE | 
female aivisty 
moon. 


—— the princi 
bt the Phenicians, —2 


A starte's bediamonded crescen 


Distinct with ke duplicate horn.” Po. 


(Gr. a, priv., and 
stad, to stand} Being without polarity 
—Astatic needie, & magnetic needle, having 
its directive —— ie —— by the 
the same 


oe of ano’ 
tensity fixed paral 9 to it. 


83 with the 
poles reversed, so that the north pole of 
the one is adjacent to the south pole of 
the other. 


In this position the ie 
neutralize each other, and are therefore 
unaffected by the magnetism of the one. 
while at the same time they are sub 
to the influence of galvanic o canon, 

— formerly employed in the clectric 
te 


Astatically (a-stat’ik-al-li), ade. In an 


astatic manner. 
Astay (a-sté’), ade. Navut. said of the 
anchor when, ) heaving in, the cable forms 


an angle with the surface of the water 
PAGERS Te 9 ae PR eae Siege of 


ae ora. In astate of stir. 


such 
as to 


wining. a board or plank: 
of boards over the men’s 


asta. Tn 
Astel (os't),n. Tn 


Ui, Se. abune; ¥, Sc. fey 


ASTER 


head ina mine, to protect them from any 
portion of the roof falling. . 

Aster (os‘tér), n (Gr. astér, a star.) A large 
genus of plants, nat. order Composite, scat- 
tered over the world, but specially abundant 
in N. America. One species, A. Tripolium 
ithe sea-side aster), is found abundantly in 
malt marshes in Britain. It has a pretty 

urple flower, Asters are — called 
ichaelmas or Christmas daisies, hecanse 
of their flowering late in the season, and 
on this account they are highly prized in 
our gardena. The China aster does not 
belong to this genus; it is Callistephus 
chinensiz. 

Asteracanthus (as‘tér-a-kan"thus), n. (Gr. 
aster, a star, and akenthos, a spine.] A 
genus of placoid fossil fishea, oceurring in 
the oolite and lias. 

Asteracee (a:-tér-i’sé-4), n. pl. (Gr, astér, 
astar.] In bef. a name given by some to 
the nat. order Composite. 

Asteria (as-té’'ri-a},n. A variety of sapphire, 
not perfectly transparent, but showing a 
star-like opalescence in the direction of the 
axis, if cut round. 

(as-tér-f'a-dé), n. pl. A family of 
star-fishea, order Asterids, possessing four 
rowa of tentacular feet in each ray, all the 
others having only two. 

Asterias (ns-té’ri-as), n. 
Agenus of Echinodermata, family Asteriadw, 
order Asteridse or star-fishesa. See ASTER- 


Dm. 

Asteriated (as-té’ri-At-ed), a. [See above. ] 
Radisted; presenting diverging rays, like a 
star; as, asteriated sapphire. 

Asterid, Asteridan (as’tér-id, as-tér’i-dan), 
a. Same as Asteridian. 

Asterida= (as-tér'i-dé), nm. pl. The star-fishes, 





an order — to the class Echinoder- | 
from their star-like form. | 


mata, so called 
They have a coriaceous skin, in which are 
implanted spines or tubercles. Their body 
is ex ed into arms, the under surface of 
which is marked with grooves, radiating 
from the centre, and plerced with rows of 
holes, whence issue tentacular feet, by 
means of which the animals move. Most 
have five arma or rays, but some have more, 
rarying from eight to thirty. They have the 
power of reproducing these arms if broken 
off; and if an entire arm, with a small por- 
tion of the body attached to it, be torn off, 
a fresh perfect animal is formed. Their 
mouth is in the inferior centre of the rays, 
is not provided with teeth, and leads by a 
short gullet into a large stomach, from 
which a pair of lateral tubes are prolonged 
intoeach ray. A distinct intestine and anus 
may or may not be present. They feed 
chiefly on mollusea. 
(as-tér-id'i-an),n. A member of 
the Asteridse:. 
Asterisk (as‘tér-isk), n. [Gr. asteriskos, a 
little star, from astér,astar.] The figure of 
a sar, thus *, used in printing and writing, 
83 4 reference to a pasaage or note in the 
— or to fill the space when a name is 
omitted. 


Asterism (as‘tér-izm), n. [Gr. aaterismos, a | 


marking with stars, from astér,actar.] 1A 
collection of stars, formerly used for con- 
stellation, but now appropriated to signify 
any small cluster which it is either desirable 
te distinguish from the rest of the constel- 
lation in which it lies, or which is not a part 
of any particular constellation.—2% An as- 
terisk, or mark of reference. [Rare.]— 

& Three asterisks placed thus *,* to direct 
attention to some passage.—4. That branch 
of astrology which is based only on the fixed 
* as cultivated in India and Arabia 

rewer. 

Asterite, Asterites (as’tér-it, as-tér-i’téz), 
a, Same as Astrite. 

Astern (a-stérn’), ade. (A for at, and stern, 
L In or at or toward the hinder part of a 
thip; as, to go astern.—2. Behind a ship, at 
any indefinite distance; as, she waa far astern 
of us.—& Backward; back: said of a ship; 
a4, the current drove us far astern, — To 
back aatern, to go stern foremost: said of a 
thip.—To be astern of the reckoning, to be 
behind the position given for a vessel by 
the reckoning. 

Asteroid (as‘tér-oid), m. [Gr. aster, a star, 
and eidee, form.} One of the small planets, 
shout 200 in number, between the orbits of 
Mars and Jopiter, more accurately called 
planeloids. PLANETOID, 

Asteroid (as'tér-oid), a, Star-like; specifi- 
cally belonging to the Alcyonaria, or as- 
terad polypes 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 





8,90; J, job; 


(Gr. astér, a star.] | 


1 





Asteroida (as-tér-oid‘a), mn. pi. 
Alcyonaria (which aee). 

Asteroidal (as-tér-old’al), a. 1. Resembling 
a star.—-2, Pertaining to the astercids. — 
3. Pertaining te the atar-fishes. 

Asteroidea (as-tér-oid’é-a), n. pi. A term 
sometimes used as the equivalent of Aster- 
idm, sometimes as including, along with that 
order, the Ophiuroklea, or star-fishes with 
discoid bodies. 

Asterolepis (as-tér-ol’e-pis), n. (Gr. astér, a 
star, and lepis, a scale. | A gowes of wi tic 

noid fishes, now found only in a fossil state 

n the old red sandstone, From the remains 
it would eeem that these fishes must have 
sometimes attained the length of 18 or 20 





1, Hyoid plate of Asterolepis, roth natural size. 
a internal ridge of hyoid —B natural size, 


feet. The structure of this curions foasil 
was elucidated by Hugh Miller in his work 
Footprints of the Creator ; or, the Aaterolepis 
of Stromness. The @ ving shows one of 
its most characteristic bones, the hyoid 
33* with its central strengthening ridge. 
e stellate markings from which the genus 
derives its name seem to have been restricted 
to the dermal plates of the head. 
Asterophyliite (as-tér-ofil-it), n. 
ber of the genus Asterophyllites. 
Asterop tes (as'tér-d-fil-li*téz), n. (Gr. 
aster, aatar, and phyllon, a leaf.) Star-leaf, 
a genus of fossil Bmp 60 called from the 
stellated disposition of the leaves round the 
branches. They abound in the coal-measures, 
and are believed to be the foliage of tho 
Calamites. 
Astert,t vt. andi See ASTART. 
Asthenia, Astheny (as-thé-ni'’a, as'the-ni),n. 
(Gr. astheneia, See ASTHENIC.) Debility; 
want of stren: 
Asthenic (as-then‘ik), a. [Gr. a, priv., and 
— strength.] Weak; characterized by 
ebility. 
Asthenology (as-then-ol'o-jf), mn. [Gr. a, 
¥., atheros, = and , discourse. | 
he doctrine of diseases connected with 


debility. 

Asthma (ast’ma), n. (Gr. asthma, short- 
drawn breath.) A chronic disorder of re- 
aspiration, with intermissions between its 
attacka,charactorized by difficulty of breath- 
ing (which is — by a wheezing 
sound and feeling of tightness about the 
chest), a cough, and expectoration. Asthma 
generally attacks persons advanced in years, 
and seems, in some instances, to be heredi- 
tary. It seldom provea fatal except as in- 
ducing dropsy, consumption, &e. 

c, tical (ast-mat’ik, 
ast-matik-al), a. 1. Pertaining to asthma ; 
a8, asthmatic symptoms —2 Affected by 
asthma; as, an asthmatic patient. 

Asthmatic(ast-mat'ik), n. A person troubled 
with asthma, 

Asthmatically (ast-mat‘ik-al-li), adv, Inan 
asthmatical manner. 

tism (a-stig’mat-izm), n. (Gr. a, 
neg., and stigma, atigmatos, a mark.} In 
optics, the name given to a malformation, 
congenital or accidental, of the lens of the 
eye, of such a nature that rays of light pro- 
ceeding from one centre do not converge in 
the same point. 

Astipulate t (na-tip’0-lit), v.i. To agree. 

All, bet an bateful Epicurus, have astifu/eted to 
this trash. ip. Hail. 

Astipulation t (as-tip'i-la”shon),». Agree- 
ment; concirrence. ‘Gracing himself... 
~ 2 astipulation of our reverend Jowoll 

. Hall, 

Astir (a-stér’), ade. or a, [Prefix a, on or in, 
and atir,] On the stir; on the move; stirring; 
active: not used attributively. 

For the Nantes youth, the Angers youth, all Brittany 
was astir, Cavripte. 
Astomata (as-tom‘a-ta),n. pl. One of the two 

groups into which the Protozoa are divided 


A mem- 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 





TH, then; th, thin; 





with regard to the presence or absence of 
& mouth, of which organ the Astomata are 
destitute. The group comprises two classes, 
Gregarinida and Rhizopoda. See Protozoa, 

Astomatous (s-tom‘a-tus), a, [See ASTO- 
MOUS.) Not possessing a mouth; astomous; 
specifically, belonging or pertaining to that 
group of the Protozoa known as Astomata. 

Astomous (as't)-mus), a. [Gr. a, without, 
and stem, a mouth} Without a mouth: 
specifically applied in bot. to a division of 
mosses the capsules of which have no 
aperture, 

Aston,! Astone t (ns-ton’, — v.t, pret, 
& pp. astoned, astond, or astou in Spen 
ser) Same as Astony. Spenser; 

Astoniedness t (as-ton’id-nes), n. 
being astonished. 

Astonish (as-ton‘ish), rt. (0.Fr. eatonner, 
Fr. ¢lonner, to astonish, froma L.L extonere, 
formed on the model of L. attonare, to stun 
orastonish, lit. tomake thunder-struck, from 
tono, to thunder, from root fon, seen in 
thunder. (See THUNDER.) Skeat, however, 
rejects this etymology, and connects it with 
G. erstaunen, to astonish, deriving it from 
& prefix a- or ¢- (G. er-) and the reot seen 
in A. Sax. stenian, to stun, G. staunen, to be 
astonished. See ASTONY.] L+ To stun, as 
with a blow; to benumb; to give a atupefy- 
ing shock to, 

The very cramp-fish (torpedo) knoweth her own 
force or pxrwer, and being herself not benumbed, 
is able to astonish others. Hotand, 

The knaves that lay in wait behind rose up and 
rolled down two huge stones, whereof the one smote 
the kiag wpon the head, the other astonished his 
shoulder. Hotiand, 
2.¢ To stun or strike dumb with sudden fear; 
to confound with some sudden passion. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble 

When the most mighty gocds by token send 

Such dreadful heralds to astonss& ws, Sak, 
3. To strike or impress with wonder, sur- 
prise, or admiration; to surprise; to amaze; 
as, I am astonished to hear that; I was 
astonished at his size. ‘Thou hast aston. 
ished me with thy high terms.” Shak. — 
Syx. To amaze, astound, overwhelm, sur- 


arsion 
State of 


prise. 

Astonishable (as-ton‘ish-a-bl), a. Aston- 

ishing. Dekker. (Rare. : 
nan 


] 

(eo ton h-ot ID, adv, 

astonished manner. Bp, Hall, [Rare.] 
(as-ton‘ish-ing), p. anda. Cal- 

culated to astonish; amazing; wonderful; as, 

with astonishing celerity.—SyN. Amazing, 


surprising, wonderfal, marvellous. 
Astonishingly (as-tonish-ing-li), adv. 
an astonishing manner. 


68 (as-ton’ish-ing-nes), 
n. The quality of exciting astonishment. 
[Rare. } 


Astonishment (as-ton’ish-ment), n. 1. The 
state of being astonished: as, {a)}t the 
atate of being stunned or benumbed. ‘A 
coldneas and astonishment in hia loins, as 
folk say.’ Holland, (b)+t Confusion of mind 
from sudden fear or other passion; conster- 
nation. 

of stomisteoment is that state of the soul in which 


Th 


all its motions are suspended with some degree of 


horror. Burke. 
{¢)t Passion; excitement; frenzy. 

Furious ever I knew thee to be, 

Yet never in this strange astonishenent, Spenser. 


(2) Great surprise or wonder, 

We found, with no less wonder to us than asforr- 
trknoent to thomaelves, that they were the two valiant 
and famous brothers. Str P. Sedmey. 
2. A cause or matter of astonishment. 

Thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, 
and a byword among all nations, Deut. xxviii, 37. 
Sys. Amazement, wonder, surprise, ad- 
miration. 

Astony (as-t6'nl), v4 [See AsTONISH. 
‘Astonied ia one of a numerous class of 
words derived from the Norman French, 
which had two coexistent forms, one of 
which only has survived. For instance, 
abash and abaye or ahaiwe, burnish anil 
burny, betray and betrazh, chastie and chas- 
tise’ W, A. Wright.) 1. To astonish; to 
terrify; to confound. ‘And I astonied fell 
and conld not pray.’ Browning. [Obsolete 
or poetical. } 

Astonying with their suddenness both their friends 
and their enemies, ‘nolies. 
2.¢ To stun, as with a blow. 


The captain of the Helots . . . strake Palladias 
wpor the side of his head that he reeled — 


sydney. 
Astound (as-tound’),.¢ (A. Sax. astundion, 
to astound, to grieve, with which the parti- 
ciples astoned, astound, seem to have be- 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—Sce KEY. 


ASTOUND 


come fused.] To astonish; to strike dumb | 


with amazement. 

These engi 5 may startle well, but not astound 
The virtuous mind. Mitton, 
Astound t (astound), «i To strike terror; 

to be a cause of terror. 


The lightnings flash a larger curve, ond more 
The notge astounds, meson. 


Astoand, Astown'dt —— p. and a, 
Astonied; astonished; confounded. See 
ASTON. 
The elf therewith astound 
Upstarted lightly. Spenser. 
Astounding —— .p. anda. Fitted 
or calculate causing terror; 
astonishing. 


The third is your soldier's face, a menacing and 
astounding face. B. Fonson 


Astoundment meats oe n. Amase- 


es 

— —— adv. [Prefix a, on, and 
— STRADDLE} With one leg 
on either ** astride ; —* to sit astraddle. 


Astrea (as-tré‘a), a. (Gr, Astraia, 
the dese of 


ustice, m aster, a star; 
lit. the star-bright maiden. During the 
— age Astrea dwelt on earth, but on 
passing away she withdrew from 
the society of men and was placed among 
the stars.] 1, A name some —— 
the sign Virgo.—2 One of the small 
or asteroids between the orbits o —— 
and Jupiter, discovered by Encke, a Prussian 
astronomer, December 8, 1845. It revolves 
round the sun in 151110 solar days, and 
is about 2) times the distance of the earth 
from the sun,—3. A genus of fixed coral- 
forming zoophytes, family Astrid, class 
ctinozoa, comprising numerous ies 
which form important constituents of coral 


reefs. 

Astreidm(as or Regeln = ~~ —— 

a family of the yps (Actinozoa 
80 called from the star-like arrangement of 
their tentacles, by the calcareous secretions 
in whose body walls the coral reefs are mainly 
formed. The Astrwa, or star-coral, is a 
familiar example. See ASTRHA. 

(as’tra-gal * n. (Gr. astragalos, a 
huck apa a mo — a pillar.} 1. In 
arch. a small semicircular moulding, with 
a fillet beneath it, which surrounds a column 
in the form of a ring, — ting the shaft 
from the capital, It is n cut into heads 
or berries, and is used in ornamented en- 
tablatures to separate the several faces of 
the architrave. —2. In gunnery, a round 
moulding on cannon near the mouth. —3. In 
carp. one of the rabbeted bars which hold 
the panes of a window.—4. In anat. the 
huckle, ankle, or sling bone; the upper bone 
of the foot supporti the tibia. 


oe tage -ér), a. Pertaining to 


an as 
(a8- ‘al-6-man-si), 7. 
ive astragalos, —— also oat fe, 
d manteia, divination.) Divination by 


—— of bones or dice. 
Astragalus (as- ‘al-ua),n, (Gr, astra 
the gy a leguminous re t.) 
1. In anat, same as “Ast 2. 
nus of plants, nat. order , con- 
more than ——— found every- 
where except in Aus South Africa; 
the milk-vetches. ‘They are herbs or shrubs, 
—— unequally — leaves, and often 
spines, ree species are found in 
Brit an the mostcommon cn bel the lauorice 
vetch (A. glycyphylius has a sweet 
root, — —— i obtained fro = 4. 
gummifer and other spiny species whic 
gow in Syria and other countries of Western 
sia, Some species are to be found in gardens. 
Astral (as‘tral),a. (L. astralis, from astrum, 
Gr, astron, astér, a atar.] Belonging to the 
stare; starry. 
Some astra/ forms I must invoke r 
Framed of all purest atoms of the ~ hp 3 —— 
— Astral spirits, spirits believ in the 
middle ages, to ple the heavenly bodies 
or the aerial They were variously 
conceived as fallen angels, souls of de 
men, or spirits originating in fire, and hover- 
ing between heaven, and earth, and hell. By 
the demonologists of the fifteenth century 
they were — ag lmonincal the first 
rank among the evil or demoni: spirits, — 
Astral lamp, a lamp whose light is placed 
—— — ————— 
to throw a ng uninterrupted on 
the table below. 
Astrantia (as-tran’shi-a), n. [Gr. astér, a 
star, from the star-like umbels.) A genus 





Fite, far, fat, fall;  mé, met, hér; 
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of umbelliferous plants, natives of Europe | 
and Western Asia, remarkable for the large 
white or rose-coloured leaf-like involucres. 
One species (4. 7 2 2 Sense reat a he 
woods of the middle of 

—— a, n. (Gr. — , light- 
ning.) A genus of plants M: ar, 
nat. order Sterculiaces, The es are 
small trees, with cordate, lobed —— 8 


nished with stipul 
— heed er in a * 


large — 
involuere. Vallienii is cultivated, an 
flowers —— in our gardens, and may be 
considered, says Paxton, one of the finest 
fants that ever were introduced. When | 
onded with its ——_ flowers nothing 
can exceed ita gran 


— | (strat) anda. [L. a, abs, — 


pine, pin; 


from, gad —— — to Poni Dis- 


t ontren} nee ot * estrange. 


Astray (a-stri’), ado. [frome a, and stray. 
See STRAY.] Ont of the rij 
place, both in a literal an 
Thou shalt not see oe beothor's 
astray, and hide thyself 
Astre ¢ (as’tr * (Frj — — 
Astrea, n. STRAA. 
Astrean (as-tré‘an), a. II. astruim, a star.] 
Of or belonging to the stars, [Rare.) 
Every star in heaven is colonized and 
with astrean inhabitants. owedl. 
Astreated (as’tré-it-ed), p. and a. Orna- 
mented with star-like ornaments. 
Astrolabe, Chaucer. 


Scots law, to limit. See ASTRICTION,—3. To 
constrict; to contract. ‘The ——— 
were to be relaxed or a⸗tricted. A t. 
4. To constrain. (Rare.) 
The mind is astricted to think in certain forms. 
Sir WW. Hasiiiten. 
— (as-trikt’), a. Brought into small 
; compendious; con 
on (s-trik bag n. 1.¢ Restriction. 
Milton.—2. In med. (a) the act of bindi 
close or compressing —J — — 
eontraction of parts 
stopping of Kt ot a1) Co 
3. In Seote lai, he ring ae 
servitude of th 
are astricted to a ———— mill, and the 
rs obliged to grind their grain there. 
THIRLAGE. 
Astrictive (as-trikt'lv), a. Binding; com- 
pressing; styptic. 


Being sodden, it is asfrictive, and will stren; 
weak stomach. a 


Astrictory t (as-trik’to-ri), a. Astringent; 
binding; apt to bind. 

Astride pegs adv, [Prefix a, on, and 
stride (which see)] With one leg on each 
side; with the legs wide apart. ‘Placed 
astride upon the bars of the palisade.’ Sir 

Astriferous t (as-trif’ér-us), a. [L. ae 

—astrum, astar, — 2 to bear.) Be 
or —— ears Bai 


iley. 
Astrigeroust — beg a, IL aat 
— astar, and gero, to earry.] Be * 
Astringe as-trinj’), v.t. pret. & pp. astringed; 
and 
Agi = Mg 





na 
a, 


1. To compress; to bind together; to con- 
tract by pressing the parts together. {Rare.} | 
Which contraction estes tA the moisture of 


ss — aumaets gitoniene ton ren 
2.+ Pig. to oblige; to constrain; aa | ter, 


— —3 vi. To become solid; 


to congeal. 

as-trin’jen-si),n. The quali 
of being astringent; that quality in m 
cines by which they cause con n of | 
soft or relaxed of the body; aa, 


Astringent. ———— a. Binding; 
Seeosien, th, suveagtbeniag unt eotringent | 
— (as· trin jent) ». A medicine 
which contracts the — ic textures and 





canals of the body, the soft 
solids, ant thereby by checking or inishing 
ed chief astringents | 


chalk, salts of 2*8 zinc, iron, lead, silver; | 
and among vegetables catechu, kino, oak- 


néte, not, méve; 
* 


tabe, tub, byll; 


ASTROLOGICALLY 


bark, and galls. Vegetable astringents 
their pote ig he the presence of mgt ove 
‘Jent-li), ade. In ay 


ngent —— 
Astringer | (as-trin'jér), n. {0. Fr. austowr, 
Fr.a r,agoshawk.) Afalconer. Written 
—222 
Astrite (as trit) n. (Gr. astér, a star] 4 
radiated or star-like fossil, on cue af the 


detached articulations of fossil 
star-stone. See ENCRINITE. — 


Astrocaryum (as-tré-ka'ri-um), ». [Gr 
astron, a star, biting a aut | — 


of palms inhabitin ewe 
America, from 10 40 fect i —— 
beautiful 


pinnated leaves. 

covered over with stiff and cor 
often 1 foot in length. The seed is 

in a hard stony nut, and that is envelope: 





by a fleshy fibrous pericarp. The cattle of 
the —— Amazons feed on the fleshy peri- 
A. Murumuru. The wood of A, Ayri 
fom much used for bows and cbatlar parpows: 
and the fibres of the leaves of A. Tucuma 
are used * fi -neta. ‘an'tr0-fel 
Astrofel, t hm [Lb 
astrum, a stan, and fel, gall.) A species of 
bitter herb, proba’ y the same as aster or 
star-wort. ritten Sao Astrophell, 


gbiy Rite Sock woes ok 5 lone 9 wk. 

wont to feed on finest grasse that grew, 
Feed ye henceforth on bitter astrepAedl. Spenser 

Astrognosy (as-trog’nd-sl), m. Knowledge 

of the stars in respect to their names, mag- 

nitudes, situations, and the like. 


.| Teepe (as. ra-fi), mn. (Gr. astér 
or aa! a star, and grapAd, to deseribe ) 
A n of, or the of describing or 





Sir Francis Drake's Astrolabe.— Royal Naval Coll 


of the sun or stars at sea, now superseded by 
4 ed ‘s quadrant and sextant.—2 A steres- 
phic pro on of the sphere, either upon 
e plane of the equator, the eye being sup- 
to be in the pole of the world, or upon 
—* —_ = ~ meridian, the eye being in 
ae nt of intersection equinoetial 
and the horizon.—8.+ The same as the 
modern armillary sphere. Called Astrolaty 


by Chaucer, 
eae ‘as-trol’a-tri), nm [Gr. @atér, a 
— worship.) The worship of 
olithology as'trd-li-thol”o-ff), 2 [Gr. 
os, a stone, an ilis- 


— The science of acrolites. Dana. 
Astrologer age n (L ——— 
—Gr. aastron, a star, an 

1. One who profeases to Be a teat 

events by the position and oe af the 

stars, ‘A that future fates fore- 
— Pope.—2+ An astronomer. 
worthy astrologer, by perspective giant 

things unknown ty 

hath —— the stars * ry 

knoweth the am 

— tate arta fae 


Astrologian (as-trd-lé‘ji-an), n. Same 3 
Astrologer. 


Astrologic, Astrological tré-loj’ ik. 
as-tré-loj’ik-al), a. Cee to ; 





professing BJ. ay, astrology. 

} (as-tré-loj'ik-al-If}, adr. In 
an astro manner; in the manner uf 
astrology. 
oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 





ASTROLOGIZE 





Astrologize (as-trol’o-jiz), v.i. To practise | 


ie! * 
—* {as-trol'o-ji), m. (Gr. a⸗tron, astar, 
and legos, rational discourse, reason, theory, 
science.) Lit. the science or doctrine of the 
stars, and formerly often used as equivalent 
toastronomy, but pow restricted In meaning 
to the pseudo-aclence which pretends to 
enabla men to judge of the effects and infiu- 
ences of the heavenly bodies on human and 
other mandane affairs, and to foretell futare 
events by their situations and conjunctions. 
Natural astrology, that branch of astrology 
which professed to predict natural effecta, 


aschangee of the weather, winds, storms, &e. | 


Judicial astrology, that branch which pre- 
tended to foretell moral events, such as have 
adependence on the free-will and * of 
man, aa it they were produced or directed by 
the stars. =Astrology was formerly in great 
repate, as men ignorantly supposed the hea- 
venly bodies to have a ruling influence over 
the physical and woral world; thus one’s 
temperament was ascribed to the planet 
ander which he was born, as safurnine from 
Saturn, jovial from Jupiter, mereurial from 
Hereury, &c.; and the virtues of —*22 
and medicines Were supposed to be duc to 
thetr ruling planeta. 

Astrometeorology (as’trd-mé’té-or-ol’o-ji), 
a (Gr. astron, a star, metron, measure, an 
jogos, discourse.] The art of foreteliing the 
weather and its changes from the appear- 
ance of the moon and stars. 

Astrometer (as-trom’‘et-ér), n. (Gr. astron, 
a star, and mefron, a measure.) One who 
or that which measures the stars, or the 
light of the stars; gpg an instru- 
ment invented by Sir John Herschel for 
estimating the brightneas of the fixed stars. 
The object of the instrument is to bring 
an image of Jupiter, the moon, or some 
her object of recognized brightness into 
direct comparison with a star, so that star 
ant image are seen in the same direction, 
By adjusting the distance of the image so 
that it apy 
star, and by measuring this distance, the 
lustre of the star is readily determined. 

Astrometry (as-trom’et-ri), n. The art of 
ietermining by measurement the relative 
distances and magnitudes of the stars. 

Astronomer (n8-tron’o-mér), nm. 1. One who 
is versed in astronomy; one who has a know- 
ledge of the laws of the heavenly bodies, or 
the principles by which their motions are 


equal in brightness to the ; 


ted, with their various phenomena — — 


7 Anastrologer. ‘ Astronomers foretell it.’ 
Shak 


Astronomian { (as-tré-nd‘’mi-an), m An 
astronomer. ‘ Astronomianes came from the 
East’ Wiekliffe 

Amrenouio, Astromonticn} (as-tr6-noes‘tk, 
o-tr-nom kal), @. Pertaining to astron- 
—— — elock, a clock regulated 
to keep sidereal, not mean time. — Astro- 
aowica! signs, the signs of the zodiac. —Aastro- 
somionl year. See YEAR. 

(as-tré-nom‘ik-al-li}, adr. 
{o am astronomical manner; by the prin- 
ciples of astronomy. 

Astronomicon? (as-tré-nom‘Ik-on), m. A 
treatise on the stara. 

(as-tron’o-miz), ci To study 
mtronomy. ‘They astronomized in caves.’ 
Sir T. Browne. : 

{as-tron’o-mi), 1. a astron, 
4 star, aml nomos, a law or rule] 1. The 
sclence which treats of the celestial bodies 
fixed stars, planets, satellites, and comets 
their nature, distribution, magnitudes, 
motions, distances, periods of revolution, 
eclipses, &c< That part of the science 
which gives a description of the motions, 
figures, periods of revolution, and other 
pienomena of the pony bodies, is called 
ieseriptive aatronomy; that part which 
teaches how to observe the motions, figures, 
periodical revolutions, distances, &c., of 
the heavenly bodies, and how to use the 
necessary instruments, is called practical 
attronomy; and that part which explains 
the causes of their motions, and demon- 
strates the laws by which those causes 
operatic, is termed physical astronomy.— 
2t Astrology. 
Net from the stars do I my jucginents plock, 
Aed yt methinks I bare astronomy. Shak, 


Astrophotogra: as‘tré-fé- fi), 1. 
(Gr. axtron, a rag A E. photography, In 


. & term expressing the application 


of photography to the delineation of solar | 
Spots, 


the moon's disc, the planeta, and 
constellations. 


— — — — — —— — — — — — — 
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(as‘tré-skép), n. (Gr. astron, a 
star, and akoped, to view.) An astronomical 
instrument, com d of two cones,on whose 
surface the constellations, with their stars, 
are delineated, by means of which the stars 
may be known; an old substitute for a 
celestial globe. rs oa, 

Astros 4 (as-tros’ko-pi, n. [See AsTRo- 
SCOPE.) Dbecrvation of the stars. 
~theo. (as‘tré-thé-ol”o-ji), n. 
(L. astrum, as 
Theola 
celestial bodica 
etivet (a-strukt‘iv). a IL astruo, 
to build up—a for ad, to, and strue, to 
build.] Building up; erecting: opposed 
to destructive. 

The true method of Christian 
destructive, then @structiee. . 
evil, learn to do well,’ 

Astrut(a-strut,a. (See Star.) Strutting; 
pompous. ‘Inflated and astrut with self- 
conceit." Cowper, [Rare.] 

Astuciously (a-sta’shus-li), ade. [Based on 
Fr. astucieur, astute. See ASTUTE] As- 
tutely. 

* But marked not how artweiewely tha good 
father cluded the questions?’ sabi the queen. 


Sir it, Seoer, 
Astun tf (a-stun’), vt. 


practice is first 
. “Cease to do 
Sp. Mail, 


To stun. 
Breathless and astwrn'd 
His trunk extended lay, Somerville, 

Astur (as’tér), n. [Fr. autour, It. astore, 
the goshawk.) A genus of hawks, including 
the goshawk (Astur palumbariua) 

Asturian (as-ti‘ri-an), a Pertaining to 
Asturiaor the Asturias, adistrict of northern 
Spain. 

(as-ta‘ri-an)}), m <A native or 
inhabitant of Asturia. 

Astute (a3-tit’) @ IL astutus, from 
astus, craft, subtlety.] Of a shrewd and 
penetrating turn; cunning: sagacious, ‘ That 
astute little lady of Curzon Street." Thack- 
eray.—S8Ys. Shrewd, keen, eagle-eyed, pene- 
trating, cunning, sagacious, subtle, wily, 
crafty, amart, clever, wide-awake. 

Astutely as-tit'li), adr. In an astute 


manner; shrewdly: sharply; anes ~ 


yo 
Astuteness (as-tit’nes), n. The quality of 


being astute; cunning; shrewdness. 

les (a-stI'lar), @ (Gr. a, priv., and 
aty a column, } 
columns, 

Astyllen (a-atil’en), n. 
ward or stoppage in an 
prevent the free 
ry damming up. cate 


In mining, a emall 
adit or mine to 
of water, made 


Asunder (a-sun‘dér), ade. [Prefix a, and | 


sunder; A. Sax. onsundran, See SUNDER] 
1. In a sundered or divided state; apart; 
into parts; separately. 


The Lord bath cut azusaer the cords of the wicked. | 


Ps, cxuxix. 4. 


What therefore God bath Joimed together, let | 


Not man put arweder, Mat, xix, 6, 
2. Pig. ot different minds or conditions. 


When the disputing parttes come to understand one | 


anocher, they are found not to be so widely asnmder, 


Broug farm 
Aswail (as‘wal) ». The native name for 
the sloth-bear (Urews labiatus) of the 
mountains of India. It is an unconth, 


unwieldy animal, with very long black 


hair, inoffensive when not attacked, Owing | 








— — 
= 


Aswail (Urans dabiaters). 


to its exceeding sensitiveness to heat it | 
confines itself to its den during the day. | 


It never eats vertebrate animals except 
when preased by hanger, its usual diet 
pe HR of roots, bees'-nesta, grubs, 
snatls, ants, &c. Ita flesh is in much 
favour as an article of food, and ite fat 


is highly valued for the lubrication of the | 


delicate steel work in n-locks. When 
captured young it is e 


be tanght to perform many curious tricks. 








r, and theologia, divinity. } : 
founded on the observation of the | 


In areh, having no , 


y tamed, and can | 


Asweve,t «ft (A. Sax. aswefan, to stun 
| or astonish, from swefan, to sleep.] To 
stupefy, as by terror. ‘Astonied and aa- 





wend.’ Chaucer, 
Aswoon,t ,t ade. In a swoon. 
‘Fell to the ground aswoon.’ Gotrer. 


+ (a-ail’), n. An asylum. 

Asylum (a-si‘lum), #. IL asylum, from Gr 
azylon, a place of refuge, sanctuary —a, priv., 
and sylad, to strip, plunder.} 1. A sanctuary 
or place of refuge, where criminals and 
debtors sheltered themselves from justice, 
and from which they could not be taken 
without sacrilege. Temples were anciently 
asylums, as were Christian churches in later 
times 

So sacred was the church to some that it had 
the right of an asyfnorm of sanctuary. Aylige. 
2. Any place of retreat and security. 

Earth has wo other aay/ner for them than its own 
cold bosom. Southey. 
Specifically—3. An institution for receiving. 
maintaining, and, so far as possible, ameli- 
orating the condition of persons labouring 
under certain bodily defects or mental mala- 
dies; a8, an asylwin for the blind, for the 

| deaf and dumb, for the insane, &c., ; some- 
times also a refuge for the unfortunate; as, 
a magdalen asylum, 

Asymmetralt (a-sim’met-ral), a Incom- 
mensurate; incommensurable, Cudworth, 
(Rare. } 

trical (a-sim-met‘ik-al), a. [A 
priv., and symmetrical] 1. Not having 
symmetry. . 

No one bensag ines the Mevromectidae belong to an 
arymumetrion type, because they are acrmumetrion?! 
in their adult shape Hruxiey. 
2¢ In math. not having commensurability ; 
incommensurable,—3, Inharmonious; not 
reconcilable. Boyle. (Rare) 

+ (a-sim’met-rus), a. Same 
as Asymunetral (which see). 

Asymmetry (4-sim’met-ri), nm. [Gr. a, priv, 
and symmetria, symmetry.} 1. The want 
of symmetry or proportion between the parta 
of a thing. 

The asymmetries of the brain, as well as the defor- 
mities of the legs or face, may be rectified fn La 
2.¢ The want of a common measure between 
two quantities ;incommensurability. Barrow. 

Asym (as‘im-tot), n. [Gr asymptétos, 
not falling together--a, priv., sya, with, and 

pts, to fall; not meeting or coinciding | 
in math a line which approaches nearer 
and nearer to some curve, but though infl- 
nitely extended would never meet it. This 
may be conceived aa a tangent to a curve at 
an infinite distance. 
tote (us'im-t6t), a. In meth. gradu- 
ally approaching, a8 a line to a curve, but 

Pena converging, See re — 

ymptotic, Asymptoti (a8-im- . 
nein torial), a, — to or having 
the character of an asymptote.— A symptoti- 
eal lines or curves are such as continually 
approach when extended, but never meet. 

tically (as-im-tot'ik-al-li), ade. In 
an asymptotic manner; in a manner 80 as 

: = to approach though never meet- 

| ing. 








The theory is not a thing complete from the first. 
but a thing which grows, as M were. aeyenpiotically 
towards certalnty. Prof. Tyndati. 

te (a-sin‘ir-tét), a. [ Gr. asyner- 
tétoe, disconnected, from a, not, and synear- 
tad, to hang up with, to join together—syn, 
with, and artad, to fasten to.} Disconnected; 
not fitted or adjusted. — Asynartete sen- 
teners, those whose members are not united 
by connective particles; as, ‘I came, I saw, 
I conquered,” Brande.—Asynartete verse, a 
verse consisting of two members differing 
from each other in rhythm, as when the one 
consists of dactyls and the other of iambuses. 
Asyndetic (as-in-det'ik), a. Pertaining to 
or characterized by the use of asyndeton. 
Asyndeton (a-sin’de-ton), #. [Gr. a, priv., 
and synded, to bind es aye In rhet a 
figure of speech by which connectives ate 
omitted; as, neni, ridi, rici; I came, I saw, 
I conquered. 

Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, 
cast out devils. Mat. a. & 
It stands opposed to polyeyndeton, which is 
a multiplication ——— ree 

At (at), . [A. Sax. et, Goth, O.Sax, af, 
IceL at ath, Dan. ad, O. H.G az; allied to L. 
ed, to, Skr. adhki, upon. ‘Lost in modern 
German, and rare in Swedish and Danish; in 
more frequent nao in English than any other 
kindred language, Icelandic only excepted.” 

| Vigfusson.) In general at denotes the rela- 








ch. chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; j.job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—-Sce KRy. 
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tions (1) of cotneidence or contiguity in time | 


functions of the body or in the crisis and 
22* 


or place, actual or approximate; resence or paroxysms o 

nearness; (2) of direction towa in both A hév’'ment), mn. Achieve- 
ecnses it is used both literally and ment (which see gh y ed thus 
tively. 1. Coincidence or con LT in when exp ri armorial 

time; as, at the ninth hour; at * a those of a deceased person as 


at | ; at once; at the same time. * 
space ; as, ‘athome; atchurch; atsea; at 
(c) In occupation or condition; as, at — 


at hun at arms; at prayer; at peace; at 
war. tay fn or condition; as, at best; 
at the worst; at least; at all; at his last shift: 


at his utmost need. (e) In effect, as coinci- 
dent with the cause; as, at the word; at the 
sight. in aa existing between 
two objects; as, allshall beat yourcommand; 
he deserves well at your hands; at my cost. 
oe calue; as, atachilling ahead. —2. oe 
warda, lit. or fig. ; as, flre at the 
look at him ; up, Guards, and at ‘ ‘em ; 
would he be ‘at; she set her cap at phn dd 
last, At length. At last implies difficulties 
overcome, or impediments causing unfore- 
seen delay; as, I brought him to hear reason 
at last; we reached the top at last; or disap- 
polntment by having had to wait longer for 
an object than we expected; as, you have 
come atlast, Atlength implies long contin 
ance of effort, either mental or physical, for 
adefinite end, or long-continued hope, expec- 
_ suspense, or suffering; aa, at le * 
my tolls are rewarded; at length my wi 
; at th my sufferin a 
me: te oy teks t large is an adverbial 
phrase, and means (1) generally as a whole; 
as, the country at large must be consulted: 
2) at liberty; unconfined; as, the culprit is 


A (Sp., from Ar. attabl, the 
drum.] Ake ve tos a kind of tabor used 
by the Moors, 

Don John ng erdene See tempat and atabul te 
sound signal f for action. Prescott. 

Atacamite(s tak’s-mit), a. [From Atacama, 

a province of Chili, —— it wes first found.) 
4 native muriate of cop of 3 
combination of the eroterida ond chlo 
- per. It occurs abundantly in some — 

uth America, as at Atacama, whence it 
—— is found on the crust of the 
lavas of Vesuvius and Etna, and appears on 


— 


cunper lore long exposed to the air or sea-water, © 


erugo nobilis seen on ancient 
—— Nt is worked os an ore In South 
America, and considerable quantities are 
to — It occurs massive or 


(w 
Ataghan (at’a-gan), n. See YATAGHAN, 

Atak ever) n. The harp-seal, or Phoca 

ndica, See SEAL, 

Atake,tv.t To overtake. Chaucer. 

‘amen (at’a-man), etl Pol. Aetman, 

G. hauptman, captain. ] The 

chiet military commander of the Cossacks ; 


the hetman. 

Ataraxia,t Ataraxyt (at-a-rak’si-a, at’a-rak- 

si), (Gr. atarazia, freedom from jon— 
a, priv., 

of mind: a term used by the Stoics 
and Sceptics to —— a freedom from the 
emotions which proceed from vanity and self- 
conceit. ‘Their ateraxia and freedom from 
passionate disturbances.’ Glanville. 

A- taunt, A-taunto (a-tant’, a-tant’d 
IA, and taunt (which see).)] Nawt. hi 
or tall; set on end: commonly applied 
the masts of a ship. — Ali a-taunt, or all a- 
taunto, denotes that a vessel is ed, 
with ail her upper masts ant alo 

Atavism (at’a-vizm), n. atavus, an 
ancestor.) 1. The —2 of offspring 
toa — aarp to adistant member 
in the collateral line; the return to the 
original type, or the restoration of char- 
acters acquired by crossing or otherwise 
ataremote period. See HgnEepiry.—2 * 
med, the recurrence of any peculiari 
ee cet eee a4 

Ataxia (a-taks'i-a), n. Same as Alazy. 

Ataxic (a-taks’ik), a. Irregular; disorderly; 
characterized by ty: 
clally used in medic taxic fever, a 
= applied by Pinel ie ‘malignani typhus 
ever, 

Ataxy (at’ak-si), n. (Gr. a, priv., and taxis, 
order.) 1, Want of order; disturbance. 


Three weye-et chuach moversssens S Dave boned of, 
and no more; oe Sp —— — 
that new-born | . the last of 
ply pt «ain ytd tons ew ays AO 


‘Sire, 


tarasel, tarax6, to trouble.) — 


more espe | 








— 
| Reraidic 

e more commonly abbrevi- 
ated into Hatchment. 


ASchigon (ot cel-son), a. (From Atkinson, an 


Englishman, master of the Scottish mint in 
the reign of James VIL, whose name in Scot- 
land was pronounced "Atch ison.) A billon 
coin, or rather one of copper washed with 
silver, struck in Scotland in the reign of 
James VI, of the value of eight pennies 
Scots, or two-thirds of an wd pee 

Ate (at) The preterit of eat 5: 

Gr, até, mischief, a personifi- 


Ata (a'té), n. 
cation of evil, mischief, or malice.) In 
myth. the ess of mischief, who was cast 
down from heaven. ‘An Até, stirring him to 
blood and strife.” Shak. 
-Ate. The English equivalent of the Latin 
pp. termination. In adjectives it has much 
the force of our own termination ed. 
Atechnic (a-tek’nik), a. [Gr. es and 
techné, Sg Ep rmgrentcrene ted with art, 
especially with its technology. 
In every fine art there is much which bs fl 
— and this ts due to the hatits of meee d 


thon into which artists always fall, North frit, Kew, 


Atechnic(a-tek’nik), a. Destitute of a know- 
le of art. 


A (at’e-lén), a. [Gr. atel2s, imperfect.} 
In mineral imperfect; wanting forms 
Petre the genus. 

helen at’e-léz 55 pletion } lete— 
‘a, out, an acompletion. 08 
platyrhine —— — * 
loa ete uated, and powerdally pre 
tails, and fore-handscither entirely de rived 
of thumbs or with only a very rudi- 
ment of that organ, in allusion to which pe- 
culiarity the name was given. These mon- 
keys are often called — 


Eglsh 
ically to the workroom of 

ters. Also called a Studio, 
(a-tel'lan, a-tel'lin), a. 
Of or pertaining to Atella, a town of 
ancient Italy, in Campania; 


there, and acted among the ancient ans. 


—— ‘Their... Atellan way of wit." 


Atellane plays. . Seem to have been a union 
ot hi high c comedy amd its parody .. remarkable 
ae lp ng 

a 

—* by regular actors —* ea), boat by Renan 
citizens birth, who were not on that account 
subjected to any degradation. Dr. i", Senith. 
Atellan t (a-tel'lan), n. A dramatic repre- 
sentation, satirical or licentious. ‘Ate 
and lascivious songs.” Burton. 
Atelocheilia (at’el-o-ki"ll-a), n. (Gr. atelés, 
imperfect, and cheilos, lip.] Imperfect de- 
velopment of the li 
(at'el- oen-se-fa"li-a), n, 


(g r. a, im y re * — * the 
ect development ¢ brain. 
calc tatie aeate ),n. (Gr. atelés, 

imperfect, and gléesa, the tongue.) Imper- 

fect dovelgenad of the — 

Atelognathia tel (Gr. 

—— the jaw.) 


ect ——— of the 
myelia (at’el-o-mi-é"ll-a), —F 


A Gr.ateléa, 
imperfect, and m , marrow. ] ‘ect 

| development of e spinal marrow. 
(at’el-o-pro-s0"pi- 78 n. air 


atelés, imperfect, and prosdépon, the 
Malformation of of the face. * 
Atelostomia (at’el-o-stom’I-a), “4 Gr.atelés, 


imperfect, and stoma, mou mperfect 
development of the mouth. 
A A — 4 tem’- 


po md). fitt In music, a direction that, 
after any change of —— by accelera- 
—— or —— e original movement 


A tempo giusto (temps bs'tS), (It; L 

tempore jysto.} In —8* irection to 

—— in an equal, true, or just time. 

It is seldom used but when the time has been 
interrupted, as during a recitative to suit the 
action and passion of the scene. 

Ateuchus (a-ta’kus) ». (Gr. a, without, and 
tenchos, armour—in allusion to the absence 





"Fite, fiir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tiibe, tub, byll; 





ATHEN ZUM 





figured on Fayptian monuments, ornaments, 
and amulets It is characterized by long 
Pr eed —— tarsi, and —— tibize, 
thalamous (a-thal’a-mus),@. (Gra 
—— In —* 


and a, 
furnished wi iliac beds the pore 
as the thallus of certain lichens. 





ered, v produced by its 
larve.) The generic name of the turnip- 
(4. centifolia), a hymenopterous insect, 
amily Ten or saw-flies (20 named 
from the of the ovipositor), 
whose larva devastate our 
turnip fields. = nt insect 
about the end of and ite 
in the substance of the and in 


the soft tissue of the — only 
skeletons and stalks 


ugh this opinion is now 
recta and the composition often 
toH , bishop of Arles (abont 430) Itis 
an exp it avowal of the doctrines of the 
er {as opposed to Arianiam) and of the 
incarnation, and contains what are known 
as the —— 7 in which it de- 
clares that damnation must be the lot af 
those who do not believe the true and catho- 
lie faith: ‘Which Faith, except ¢ one 
do keep whole and undefiled, without 
shall perish everlastingly." Book of Com- 


(ath-a-nii’si-an), ». A follower 
Athanasius or a believer in his creed. 
— (ath’a-nor), mn [Ar. a@t-tanner, 
Heb. tannwr, an oven or furnace) A 
formerly used by 
so constructed as to maintain = 
—— —— durable heat by feeding iteelf 


— (@thé-izm), n. [See ATHEIST.] The 
disbelief of the of a God or S& 
preme intelligent Being. 

wat depth in aie ae ane eee 


a 

— —— 

@theisem is a disease of the soul before it becomes an 
jerstanding. Fiemixg. 


error of the und 
Atheist (a'thé-ist), ». (Gr. atheors—a, priv. 
and Theos,God.}] One who cabeliaves the 


existence of a od or Supreme intelligent 
Being. 


By night an affeist half believes a God emmy. 


Atheist thelist (4 thé. ist) a. Atheistical ‘The 
Ww. 


pious: applied to persons. * Atheistic gain. 


sayera.” ay. 
Men are athetstica/, because they are first vicious; 
and question the truth of Christianity, because they 
practice. 
Atheistically (4-thé-ist’'ik-al-li), ade. Inan 
atheistic manner; impiously. 
Lo —— 


sider these 
Atheisticalness (8 -thé-ist’ik- al ~nes), n° 
The quality of being atheistical. 


Purge out of all hearts profameness and afhete 
tealwest, Farmmend. 


Atheize t (a'thé-iz), ri To discourse as an 
atheist. ‘This way of — 7 Cudiorth. 
Atheize (i’thé-iz), of. To render atheistic. 
They endeavoured to afheize one another. Berteicy, 


— Ethẽ · i· vᷣx) x. One whoatheizes. 
theling, £theling (ath’el-ing. wee 


{A. Sax. atheling, from cethele, noble 
igre adel, nobility. 7 element — — 


le fm dy TE sont Aiber). right 


at Shar aelser oat bles; &e.] In Anglo- 
nobles ; 
jo dee a prince; one of the royal 
—— a nobleman. 
ath-é-né‘um), 


Athenzsum, Atheneum 
(L., from Gr. Athéné, Peet erate pie lhe 
1. ‘A Grecian temple dedicated to Athéné, the 


patroness of literature, art, and industry.— 
oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; =f, Se. fey. 


ATHENE 





2 Aninstitution founded atRomeby Hadrian | Athleticism (ath-let‘i-sizm), n. The act Atlantias (at-lan’ti-da), », 


for the promotion of literary and scientifle 
studies, and imitated in the provinces, — 
3. In modern times, an institution for the 
Set ae of ag ape and art, where 


—— — are kept for the 
use of the members. 
Athéné, Ath@na (a-thé’né, a-thé’na), mn, In 


Greek pm the goddess of wisdom, of arts 
——————— 


Athenian (a-thé’ni-an), a. Pertaining to 
Athens, the metropolis of Attica, in Greece. — 
syst iain n. A native or inhab- 


dihecloginn | Git t In3 lo n an)en. One who 


nen eterna tthe Jets are — *— objets ot he toa o 


+ (4-thi-ol’o-ji), n. — — 
— or that robes no God; atheism. 
Several of our learned members have written many 
treatises on anarchy, but a brief, com 
of atheciagy seemed yet wanting. 5 
Atheous  (a’thé-us), a, (Gr, atheos, without 
See ATHEIST. } Atheistic; impious. 
priest.’ er 





a feeler.] A section of — — insects, 
incl the Muscidm, or flies strictly so 
called, (Estridx, or bot-flies, and the 


restrain the excessive multiplication of 
steortna (a-thé-r¥'na), n. Agenus of abdom- 
— —— 


rhe clergy mig wy flat 
upper jaw, by having six rays in the gill 
membrane, and b: a ee 
ing like silver. species, the atherine, 
or sand smelt (4. j, is found on 
the British coasts, especially in the south 
and west of England. It is an elegant little 
fish, about 6 inches in length, and is con- 
Atherine vath’@ ain), a, A kind of fish. 


ATHERINA. 
Athermanous (a-thér’man-us), a. [Gr. be 
priv,, and thermé, heat.] A term appli 
to those substances which have the power 
ot re all the heat which th re 
wnica & transmit the 
their substance are — * 


NOUS. 
—— — (ath-é-ré’ma, ath’é- 
rom), [Gr. — athéra, — species 
contents 


taining to 
having the qualities of an atheroma. 
(ath’é-rb-spér-mi"sé-4), 
en athér, an awn, and sperma, 
J A small nat. order of apetalous 
They have unisexual flowers, an- 


become 
f and opposite leaves without sti 
——— are oats three wee genera “Ather; 
~-two 


ge 
upine of India and 
See PORCUPINE, 


ae 
os 
g 
J 


Here rose an athlete, strong to break or bind 
All force in bonds that m endure.  Tesmeyrost. 
Athletic (ath- let‘ik * 1. Pertaining to ath- 
—2* are puactioed by ath- 
—* as, ——— ten parts. * Strong; 
lusty; robust; —— 


That athletic soundness 
which is seen in cottages, 
Necessity — — | 
(ath-let‘ik-al-li), ade. "a a 
strong, robust, or athletic manner. 


ir of com 
ature fo cook and 
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= ae age of en in games or sports 
training ar strength, ty, and muscular 
u 
tletism (th iets) n. The state or 
nee 


museulari 
thole-broge(ath’6l-broz) n, [From ‘Athole, 
ry —— in Perthshire. i — with 


* See 
THWART. j 1 —— trem side to side of. 
At eve the beetic baometh 
aAtawert the thicket lone. Tennyson. 
2 Nawut. across the line of a ship’s course; 
as, a fleet standing athwart our course, — | 
Athwart hause, said of a ship when she lies 
across the stem of another, whether near or 
at some distance. — Athwart the fore foot, a 
phrase applied to the flight of a cannon ball 
across another ship's course ahead mae 
for her to bring to, —A tucart ships 
—— — side to olde, or in than 


Athwart (a-thwart’), adv. Ina —— to 
cross and perplex; crossly; wro 


He 
med 
nd 
i 2 


fully. — athwart goes all Bite 
Shak. [Rare.} 
48 t (a-thim‘i-a), a. [Gr. a, priv., 
thymos, courage. Lowness of spirits; 
md ; melancholy. 
——— "ade. (Prefix a, and tilt, See 
ann In the manner of a tilter; in the 


—_— or with the action of a man making 
; a8, to stand or run atilt, “Thou 

poe atilt” Shak,—2 In the manner of 
a cask a ae one end raised. 

of blood shail he ub hw yoy and 

Eventee the lees of ail he abroach, Bean. oF, 

{In this the word may be a verb, ] 
Atimy {ati- a, #. (Gr, ——s or as Hh 

and tind, en In Greek 


grace; 38 from office —S 
some ing act or dec * 
A- ant +9 ade. 1. Ontiptoe.—2. Pig. 


in a state of high expectati 


ion = Tess. 
Atlanta (at-lan’ta), n A gaster- 
opodous molluscs; the t pal goats of the 


Atlantidw, See ATLANTIDA, 2 
— —— a. 1. Pertaining 
to Atlas; resembling A 
Sage he stood, 
With 4#antean shoulders, fit to bear 
weight of 


The mightiest monarchies, — 
2 Pertaining to the island Atlantis, or to 
Bacon's id — of that name, 


Atlantes (at-lan’téz), n. [Gr. Atlantes, 
pl of Atlas alee see). a arch, figures 
or half of men used in the place of 





columns or pilasters to su: 
lature. They are also 


ed 
Female figures so employed are called 


Caryatides. 
Atlantic (at-lan’tik), a (I. Atlanticus, 


from Gr. Atlas, Atlantos, a mountain in 

West Africa whose shores the Atlantic 

Ocean washes, so named because fabled 

to be the pillar of heaven. See ATLAS) 

1. Pertaining to or descended from Atlas. | 
‘The seven Atlantic sisters’ Milton, —— 

2 Pertaining to that division of the ocean | 
which lies between Europe and Africa on | 

the east and America on the west. 

Atlantic (at-lan'tik), n. The ocean, or that 
part of the general sea bounded by Euro 
and Africa on the east and America on 
west. 


ATMOMETER 








1, One of the 
three oot divisions into which Dr. Latham 
divides the human family, the other two 
= * ide and Japetide. It com- 

e tribes of Africa, as well a4 

— faye and Arabia. It consists of 
— Negro Atlantida, nb 

Hottentot — X po 

ying the water system o' 
nd Mistdie Nile, and comprising 
Nubians, &c. Dy the Ama- 

called Berbers, 


— * 


by having the branchi inclosed in 
dorsal chamber, and are found in 


Atlantides (at-lan’ti-déz), n. pl. A name 
given to the Pleiades or seven stars, which 
were feigned to be the daughters of Atlas, 
or of his brother Hesperus, who were trans- 
lated to heaven. 

Atlas (at'las), n, (Gr. Atlas, one of the Titana, 
who attempted to storm heaven, and was 
therefore condemned to bear the vault of 
heaven, or, according to other legends, the 
earth, on his shoulders.) 1. A collection of 
maps in a volume: first used in this sense by 
to the Atlas of mythology, whoss figure Te- 

mythology, w 

ted as bearing a globe on the shoul- 
ers, was given on the title-page of such 
works.—2 A volume of plates or tables illus- 
trative or explanatory of some subject.— 
— * porterofaly See ATLANTES. 
ety of satin manufactured in the 
East. Atlases are plain, striped, or flowered: 
but they have not the fine gloss and lustre 
of some silks.—5. The first vertebra 
of the neck, so named because it supports 
the head, as Atlas was fabled to support 
the globe, —6. A size of writing or drawing 

—5 34 by 26 inches. 

Atilas-folio (at'las-f6'li-5), n. A term applied 
to books of a square folio size. 
Atmidometer (at-mi-dom’‘et-ér), n. 
atmis, atmidos, vapour, and mefren, a 
measure.} An ‘instrument for measuring 
the evaporation from water, ice, or snow. 

It co of two oblong hollow glass or 
copper bulbs, communica ating by a neck, 
the lower one being weigh by mereury 
—— the top of er bulb is.» graduated 

stem, on the gh ol ch is a metal pan 
oy th —— ek i in te 
wa e stem going a hole 
cover, and a distiviod water put into the pan, 
so as to sink the zero of the stem to a level 
the cover of the vessel. The water in 
the pan evaporates, and the stem rises, — 
showing the amountof evaporation in grains. 
ke ol cal (at-mé-lojik-al), a. Pertaining 
atmology. 


A a nl of clouds can then only be consis- 
tent and intelligible when it rests on their 
conditions, Whewell, 


A Ant-mne¥o-Hat), n. One skilled 
ina ; astuden — — * 
at of the last 


fee -mol’o- we n. 
vapour, an oa, discourse. ] That branch 
of science wel treats of the laws and 
phenomena of aqueous vapour. 


The relations of heat and moisture give rise to 
another extensive collection of laws an: ples, 
which I shall treat of in connection wan 3 minis, 
and shall term afmolagy. 3 

— emt — n. fais atmos, 
yapour, an from lyé, to 


ay canes the con- 


of the mint. 

Atmometer (at-mom’et-ér), n. [Gr. atiox, 
vapour, and metred, to measure.] An instru- 
ment, invented by Sir John Leslie, to mea- 
sure the quantity of exhalation froma humid 
surface in a given time; an evaporometer, 
It consists of a thin hollow ball of porous 
earthenware, joined to which is a tube<«f 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job: 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


ATMOSPHERE 


glass with divisions. The cavity of the ball | 


and the tube are filled with water, and the 
top of the tube closed. In this state the 
instrument is exposed to the free action of 
the air, when the water transudes through 
the porous substance, and is evaporated by 
the alr, the extent of evaporation being 
shown by the sinking of the water in the 
graduated tube. 

Atmosphere (at‘mos-fér), n. (Ur. atmos, 
vapour, and sphaira,asphere.| 1. The whole 
inass of aériform fluid surrounding the earth, 
and generally supposed to extend to the 
height of 40 or 50 miles above its surface. 
Tt is @ mechanical mixture of 79 volumes 
nitrogen, with 22 of oxygen, with a trace 
of carbonic acid gas, pad ge 
tity of ozone, aqueous vapour, ammonia, 
and organic matter. The composition of 


a variable quan- | 


the atmosphere varies very slightly in | 


different localities, In towns the air usu- | Atoll (a-tol"), #. 


ally contains impurities, sach as sulphuric 


acid, hydrochloric acid, &c. These are dis- | 
solved in rain-water, which then hasinmany , rounding a central lagoon. Such islands | 


places an injurious effect on the 
buildings. The motions of the at- 
mosphere constitute the winds, and 
in it occur clouds, rain, snow, thun- 
der, and lightning. Its greatest den. 
sity is at the earth's surface, and the 
density decreases as the height in- 
ereases. The atmosphere, like other 
bodies, gravitates toward the earth, 
and therefore has weight and pres- 
sure. The weight, at an average, at 
the level of the sea, is found to be 
about 15 lbs. on the square inch. 
(fee Atmospheric Pressure, under 
ATMOSPHERIC.) If air be condensed 
#0 as to exert a pressure of 30 Iba. on 
the square inch the pressure is said 
to be two atmoepheres ; a condensa- 
tion which gives 45 Ibs. is termed 
three atmospheres; andsoon. Prea- 
sures arising from other causes, such 
aa the weight of liquids and the force of 
steam, are also frequently counted by atmo- 
spheres, The atmosphere acts on light, pro- 
ducing the phenomena of refraction, diffrac- 
tion, reflection, and interference,—2. The 
gaseous envelope surrounding any other of 
the heavenly bodies,3, Any OUR Me 
dium. ‘An atmosphere of cold oxygen.’ 
Miller. Fig. pervading influence; as, a 
moral — * 
Ry the hearth the children ait, 
Cold in that atewarphere of Death. Tenerysont, 
Atmospheric (at-mos-fer’ik), a. 1. Per- 
taining to, existing in, or consisting of the 
atmosphere; as, atmospheric air or vapoura. 
2 Dependent on the atinosphere. 
1 am an afmorpherre creature. 
3. Caused, produced, or o 
atmosphere; as, rust, decomposition, or 
souring is often an atmospheric effect. 
Atmospheric churn, a churn of various 
forma, in which atmospheric air is driven 
into the milk in order to agitate it, and 
alao to obtain the specific effect of the 
air upon the milk in aggregation of the 
ot nous globules, Atmospheric engine, 
a variety of steam-engine, in which the 
steam is admitted only to the under side 
of the piston and for the up stroke, the 
steam being then condensed, and a vacuum 
thereby created under the piston, which in 
eonsequence descends by the pressure of 
the atmosphere acting on the upper surface 
of it. Marine engines on this principle have 
three cylinders connected to one crank-shaft 
to obtain uniformity of action. — A tnospheric 
fammer,a power-hammer driven by the force 
of compressed air, — Atmospheric line (of 
a steam-pressure diagram), a line drawn by 
the pencil when the steam is shut off from 
the pisten of the indicator, and it is acted 
on by the pressure of the atmosphere alone 
The height of the steam-line above this 
shows the pressure of the steam, and the 
depth of the vacuum-line below shows the 
degree of condensation which is then taking 
place in the engine. —Atmosphe 
the weight of the atmosphere on a unit of 
surface, as a square inch. The mean atmo- 
spheric pressure referred to this unit is 
147 Ibs, It is alao measured by the height 
of a mercurial colamo which it supporta in 
a barometer; referred to this measurement 
the atmospheric pressure is equal to 20-9 
inchos.—At 


Pope. 


eric railway, a railway so | 


} 


| 
| 
, 
t 
I 
| 


ted on by the 


ric pressure, 


constracted that the motive power isderived | 


from the pressure of the — acting 
on a piston working in a con 
tube of uniform bore laid from one place 


nuouws iron _ 
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to another, the pressure being created by 


exhausting the air from that end of the tube © 


towards which it is desired the piston should 
ailvance, or by forcing in air behind it, or 
both methods may be employed ther. 
The system has not been found suitable for 
the ordinary eg et of a railway, though 
it is suceessfully worked in some lange towns 
for the conveyance of letters, telegrams, 


&c., through pneumatic despatch tubes. — | 
A ri¢ spring, a spring formed by a | 


trmoaphe 
confined bedy of air operating either by 
means of a cylinder and piston or by an air- 
tight bag. —Atnespheric tides, dturnal oacil- 
lations of the atmosphere, — by the 
attractions of the sun and moon, similar 
tothe tides of the ocean, indicated by minute 
variationa of pressure on the barometer. 
Atmospherical (at-mos-ferik-al), a. Same 
as Afy eric. 
[Name of such islands 
in the Maldive group.) <A coral island, 
consisting of a strip or ring of coral sur- 





are very common in the Pacific Ocean. 
They present often an exceedingly pictar- 
ue appearance: a comparatively narrow 
strip of coral rock thinly coated with soil, 
and covered with a vigorous wth of 
cocoa-nut, pandanus, and bread-fruit trees, 
inclosing a large still sheet of water, usually 
of considerable depth, and often well sup- 
lied with fish. The circle of coral is some- 
imea complete, showing no apparent com- 
munication between the inc) 
the surrounding sea; but generally it is 
interrupted, and presents one or more open- 
ings, frequently of sufficient extent and 
depth to be used as a bont-pa e. Atolls are 
produced by a coral reef being formed in the 
shallow water surrounding an islet which 
is in course of becoming slowly submerged, 
the encircling reef continuing to grow 
steadily upwards as the peak of land which 
it at first surrounded continues to descend. 
Atom (at’om), n. [L. atomus, Gr. atomoe, 
an atom, properly an adjective signifying 
uncut, indivisible —a, not, and temnd, to 
cut] 1. An extremely minute particle of 
Taatter; a term used generally with certain 
philosophic or scientific limitations. (a) A 
article of matter so minute as to admit of no 
division; an ultimate indivisible particle of 
matter. Such particles have been conceived 
by some to be the firat principles or ultimate 
component parts of all bodies. (6) An ulti- 
mate particle of matter, without regard as 
to whether it is divisible or indivisible; a 
molecule. (c) In chem. a hypothetical par- 
ticle of matter-—the smallest quantity of an 
element which can enter into chemical com- 
bination—having a definite weight, magni- 
tude, and form, alike for the atoms of the 


same material, and indivisible by chemical | 


force, (o In physics, the smallest particle 
of any kind of matter which can exhibit the 
properties of that matter: the atom of the 
physicist ils synonymous with the molecule, 
while the molecule of the chemist—that is, 
the smallest part of a substance which can 
exist in a free state—contains two or more 
atoms Hence—2 Anything extremely small: 
a minute quantity; as, he hasn't an atom of 
Se Tse. 
Atom t (at‘om), «.¢. To reduce to atoms; to 
atomize. ‘And atom'd mists, turn instantly 
Pp hail.’ Drayton. 


consisting of atoms, ‘The atomic conatitu- 
tion of bodies.’ Wheel, 


If all be atoms, bow them should the gods 
Being atoms not be dissoluble, 


Not foliow the great law? Teenyrer, 





Fate, far, fat, fall. mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndéte, not, mbve; 


tbe, tab, byll; 





lagoon and © 





| 
(a-tom’ik), a, 1, Pertaining to atoms; 


2 Extremely minute.— Atomic 4 
Suton of pallesaghy aoveasiate Bee 
eritus and Epicurus, which teac that 
atoms are endued with gravity and motion, 
and that by these atoms all, things were 
formed without the aid of a Supreme intel. 
ligent Being. — Atomic theory, or doctrine of 
—— ions, in chem. the hypothess 
which teaches that all chemical combipa- 
tions take place between the ultimate par. 
ticles or atoms af bodies, and that these unite 
either atom with atom, or in proportions ex. 
——* by some simple multiple of the num- 
of atoma — Atomic weights, in chem. the 
numbers expressing the proportions in which 
bodies unite, and which must, according to 
the atomic th , likewise indicate the 
relative weights of atoms, In constructing 
a table of atomic weights hydrogen is taken 
ns the unit; the atomic weighta of the other 
elements therefore express how many time 
the atoms of these elements are vier 
than the atom of hydrogen.—Atomie wi. 
ume, in chem, the space occnpied by a quan 
tity of a body proportional t its 
atomic weight, and expressed hy the 
quotient of theatomic weight divided 
by its specific gravity. re 
sents the relation by volume in which 
substances combine as elementary 
or compound gases. -- Atonsic or mo- 
lecular heats af bodies, the net 
of the specific heats of bodies into 
thelr atomic weights These pro- 
ducts are nearly the sume for all 
elementary bodies,and in compounds 
of like atomic composition the spe- 
cific heats are inversely as the atomic 
weights, though the products of the 
specific heats into the atomic weights 
may differ in different classes of com- 
potunda. 
Atomical (a-tem’‘ik-al}, a. Same as 
Atomic, 
Atomician ———— a. An ad- 
herent of the atomic philosophy or theory 
Atomicism t {a-tom’‘i-sizm)}, ». Atomism 
‘ane 
same a8 


(at-om-is'i-ti), n. In chem, the 
wivalency (which see) 
Atomigsm (at‘om-izm), ». The doctrine of 
atoms; atomistic ph — — 
Atomizm also is inconceivable ; for this ceprere; 
atoms, minima, extended but indivisible. 


Sir iW. Hamiion 
Atomist (at’om-ist), mn. One who holds to 


the atomic —— Ag theory. 


Atomistic (at-um-ist’ik), a Pertaining to 
atomiem. 
It is the object of the mechanical atemintic pile 
sophy to con! 


d syathests with aynartests, 
rZ 


okeridgr 
Atomization (at’om-iz-A”shon), ». The pre- 
cess of atomizing or state of being atomized: 
specifically, in med, the reduction of liquids 
to the form of spray for inhalation or appli- 
cation to the throat. 
Atomize (at’om-iz), ci. To speculate 
respecting atoms. Cudworth. (Rare.| 
Atomize (at’om-iz), ¢.f. To reduce to atoma 
Atomizer (at’om-iz-ér), n. One who or that 
which atomizes or reduces to atoms; spe- 
cifically, an apparatus of various form 
designed to uce a liquid into epray fer 
disinfecting, cooling, perfuming, and other 


BES, 

Sromolosy (at-om-ol'o-ji), wn. The doctrine 
of atoms. 

Atomy t (at’om-i), «1. An atom; a minute 
creature. ‘Drawn by a team of little 
atomies.’ Shak. 

—— makes them (souls) swarms of atemers, 
fhich do by chance into our — tev 
F. M rt 
2 A ludicrous abbreviation of anatomy, in 
sense of skeleton. ‘Thott afomy, thon." Stat 

Atonable (a-tin'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
atoned for; reconcilable. 

Atone,t Attone,t dr. [At and one.) 1 At 
one, Chaucer.—2. At once: together. ‘ All 
his senses seemed bereft attone.’ Spenser 

Atone (a-tén’), vi. pret. & pp. atoned; 
atoning. (Compounded of at and one, often 
found together in such phrases as ‘to be ef 
one," ‘to set at one.’ Comp. alone, from ail 
and one, only een See ATONEMEST 
ATONE-MAKER.] 1.4 To agree; to be in ac- 
cordance; to accord, 

He and Aufcivs can no more afenr, 

Than violentes: contrariety. Shat 
2. To stand as an equivalent: to make 
reparation, amends, or satisfaction, as for 
an offence or a crime; to make expiation 
‘The ministry not atoning for their former 
conduct by any wise or popular measire 
Junius. 
The murderer fell, and blood aternd for blood. Py 





oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; ¥, Se. fey. 
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Atone (a-t6n'), 0 1. To expiate; to answer 
or make satisfaction for. 

Soon should po boasters cease their haughty strife, 
Or each afeue his guilty lowe with life, Pape. 
2+ To bring to concord; to reconcile, as 
peg at variance. ‘To atone two lsrael- 
tes at variance.” Filler. 

J would do much 

T' atewe them for the love | bear to Cassio. SAad, 
at ig put in accordance; to bring on a 
heve! 
soble meaning.” Shak. —4.¢ To unite in 


ie. 

The four elements . . . have afened 

A uobie league. Ford. 
,tn. [At-one-maker.] One 


who makes reconciliation or atonement; 
areconciler; a mediator. 


And by that word (mediator) understand an afome- 
made, a peacemaker, and bringer imto grace and 
Cavour. ntele. 


Atonement (a-tén’ment), n [Lit. a bring- 
ing to be af one. Bishop Hall speaks of 
‘Discord... Which never can be set at 
onenuem more."} 1.+ Agreement; concord; 
reconciliation, after enmity or controversy. 

He secks to make afanemernt 
Retween the Duke of Glo'ster and your brothers. S4a4- 

2 Satisfaction or reparation made by ig 
an equivalent for an injury, or by doing or 
sffering that which is received in satisfao- 
tion for an offence or injury; expiation, 

And Moses said to Aaron, Go to the altar and offer 
thy sinodering, and thy burnt-offrring, and make an 
atonement tor thyself, and for the people. Lev, ix 7. 

When a man has been guilty of any vice the best 
tiomement he can make foe it ts to warn others not 
to Gil into the like. Apectater, 
A In — the + yen as = made by 

ie oO ence and person erings 
of Christ. 


The price of redemption (to use a scriptural 
metaphor has been paid ; the justice of God is 
sane 3 & fall aod complete afoucment has 
bere made. R. Halt. 
Atoner ({a-tén’ér), n He who makes 

atonement. 

Atonic(a-ton’ik), a. 1. In med. charac- 
terized by atony, or want of tone or 
vital energy; as, an atonie disease, — 

2 In m. or philol. (2) unaccented. 

(5) Produced by the breath alone; surd. 
Atomic (a-ton‘ik), s 1. In med, a drug 
capable of allaying organic excitement 
or irritation. — 2. In gram. or philot. 
fa) 2 word that has no accent. i? 

ie 


An element sound produced b 
breath; a s' consonant; a breathing. 
Goodrich 


Atony (at’o-ni). » (Gr. atonia, defect 
—e, ¥., and tones, tone, from teind, to 
stretch} In med. a want of tone; defect of 
muscular — weakness of every organ, 
particularly of those that are contractile; 
debility. 

Atop (a-top’), ade. 
See Torp.} On or at the top. ‘The oil, 
which often swims atep of the decuction.' 
Arbuthnot. 


Atrabilarian (at’ra-hi-la’ri-an), a. [L. atra 
bitis, black bile.) Affected with melancholy, , 


which the ancients attributed to black bile; 
very bilions ‘The afrabilarian constitu- 
tion, or a black, viscous, pitchy consistence 
af the fluids.” Arbuthnot. 

Atrabilarian (at’ra-bi-li"rl-an),n. A person 
of an strabiliar temperament; a hypochon- 


. Disraeli. 

Atrabilarious (at’ra-bi-la“ri-us), a. Same 
as Atrabilarian. 

Atrabilariousness (at’ra-bl-lA"ri-as-nesa),n. 
The state of being atrabilious, melancholy, 
or affected with disordered bile, 

Atrabiliar, Atra’ (at-ra-bil'i-ar, at- 

ra-bil'i-a-ri}, @. Melancholic or hypochon- 
driacal; atrabilious, ‘Complexion of acom- 
plex atrabiliar character, the final shade of 
which may be the pale sea-greon.’ Cariyle. 

-Atrabiliary eapeules, the renal or supra- 
renal or capsules. 

Atral (at-ra-bil'l-ua), a. [See ATRA- 
a Sea or es aod 
driacal: from the suppo preponderance 
of black bile. 


A bard-facet, afradilions, carnest-cyed race, stiff | 


frum long wrestling with the Lord in r, and 
who had tasg ht Satan to dread the ou Puritan 
case FR. Lowell, 


Atramentaceous (at’ra-men-ti"shus}, a. 
{See ATHAMENTAL.] Black as ink. Derhasn. 
Atramen’ (at-ra-ment’al)}, a. 
mentum, ink, from ater, black.) Inky; black 
like ink [Rare] Sir T. Browne. 


tarious 
(See ATRAMENTAL.] Like ink; suitable for 


eh, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; gg. go; j, job; 


Vou L 


*To atone your fears with my more | 


[Prefix a, on, and top. © 


(L. atra- . 


(at‘ra-men -ta’ri-ue), a. 


making ink. Tho sulphate of iron, or cop- 
| poras, is cailed atramentarious, as being a 
material in ink. 
Atramentous (at-ra-ment’us),a¢. Some as 
Atrumental 
a by anger or labour, an afra- 


mentous quality of fivosk malngnant nature was seen 
| to distil from his lips. Swot. 
Atred,| a. (L ater, black.) Tinged with 
a black colour. ‘Yellow choler or atred. 
Whitaker. 


Atrial (#'tri-al), 2. Pertaining to an atrium; 
in zoel. of or pertaining to the atrium in the 
Tunicata. 

Atrip (a-trip’), adv. [Prefix a, and trip.) 
Naut, said of an anchor when the purchase 

| has just made it break ground, or raised it 

| clear. Sails are atrip when they are hoisted 
from the cap, sheeted home, and ready for 
trimming. Yaris are atrip when swayed 
up, ready to have the stops cut for crossing; 

80 an = mast is said to be atrip when 

the fid is loosed. 

Atriplex (at'ri-pleks), n. [Said to be from 
ater, black, and plexus, woven together, 
from the dark colour of some of the species. } 
A genus of plants, nat. order Chenopodi- 
ace; orache. They are mealy or 78 erbe 
or ahrubs, with small unisexnal flowers, 
growing on shores and waste places. Five 
species are found in Britain. The garden 





orache, or monotain-spinach (4. hortensis), 
anative of Tartary, is much used in France 
as a spinach, 

Atrium (4'tri-um), ». [L.]} 1. In ane. Rom. 
areA, the entrance-hall and most important, 
and usually the most splendid, apartment 
of a Roman house, generally ornamented 








Atrium of the House of Pansa in Pompeii (restored) 


with statues, family portraits, and other 

—— 4 and forming the reception-room 

or visitors and clients. In it the matron 

| with her female slaves sat and span, and 
the nuptial couch constituted part of its 
furniture. It wes lighted by an opening in 
the reof called the compluvium, towards 
which the roof sloped, so as to throw the 
rain-water Into a cistern in the floor called 
the fimplurium.—2 A hall or court in front 
of the entrance of certain great ancient 
temples, anand early Christian.—3. An 
auricle of the heart.—4, In zeol. applied to 
| the large chamber or ‘cloaca’ into which 
the intestine opens in the Tunicata. 
| Atrocious (a-tré’shus), a. [L. atrex, flerce, 
| ermel)] L Extremely heinous, criminal, or 
ernel; enormously or outrageously wicked. 
| *The atrocious guilt of being a young man.’ 
Lord Chatham. —2, Expressing or revealing 
| great atrocity. ‘Rovelations . . . so atro- 
cious that nothing in history approaches 
them.” De Quineey.—3.t Very grievous; 
i —— pe atrocious —— —— 
te re enormous, outrageous, tious 
violent, heinous, horrible. 7 
, Atrociously (a-tré’shus-li), ade. In an 
— manner; with enormous cruelty 
or gu 
Atrociousness (a-trd'shue-nos), n. The state 
or quality of being atrocious; atrocity, 

The afrocienmess of the crime ovacle all men look 
with an evil eye upon the claim of any privilege 
which might prevent the severest justice. Surse. 

Atrocity (a-tros‘i-ti), mn. 1. The estate or qua- 
lity of being atrocious; enormous wicked- 
ness; extreme heinousness or cruelty. 

The desired justice might be done offenders, 
as the atrocity of their crimes deserved. Céarendes. 
2 A specific act of extreme heinousness or 
cruelty, ‘The atrocities which attend a 

— Macaulay. r — 
tropa (at’ro-pa), n. lur. Atropos, the Fate 
who cut the thread of Hfe—a, not, and 
trepein, to turn, lit. that which cannot be 

| avoided.} A genus of poisonous narcotic 


fi, Fr. ton; ne, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 
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planta, nat. orderSolanacem. A. Belladonna, 
or deadly nightshade, is a British species, 
with a shining black berry like a cherry, in- 

closed in the permanent calyx. 


mM It has a sweetish taste, but is 
i — See ee 
—9— tropal (at’ro-pal), a. [Gr. a, 
¥/ riv., and trepé, to turn.) In 
Atropal Ovule. . erect; orthotropous: said 
Atrophy ( in — (Gr. atroph 
Dp at’ ro- n. r. ia—a, 
priy., and , to nourish.) A wasting of 
the flesh with loss of strength, the result of 


a morbid condition of the body, especially 
of the digestive organs; emaoiation. 
** greta " * as A * 
at’ n,n ¢ 
NO_) A orystalline alkalotd obtained from 
the deadly nightshade tropa Belladonna). 
It isvery poisonous, an produces persistent 
— bat the pupil. 
tropous (at’ro-pus), a. Same as Afropal. 
Atroust (a’trus), a. [L. ater, black.) In- 
tensely black. 
Attabal , Attaball (at’a-bal), n. Same as 
abat. 
Attacca (at-tak’ka) [It] In music, a di- 
rection which denotes that the next move- 
ment is to follow immediately, without any 


pause, 

Attach (at-tach’, vt. [Fr, attacher, to tic 
or fasten, the same word (in a modified form) 
as attaguer, to attack, and It. attacare, to 
fasten, to hang 7 to attack, the root being 
seen in Arm. tach, Ir. taca, a peg, a nail, E. 
tack, a small nail; also in Icel. taka, to take; 
O0.D. tacken, to touch, to fix.) 1. To make to 
adhere; to tie, bind, or fasten; as, to attach 

one thing to another by a string, by glue, 

&e.—2 fig. to connect; to associate; as, 

to attach great importance toa cn. 

lar circumstance, ~3.+ To lay hold of; to 

seize, ‘Attached with weariness.” Shak. 
Then bomeward every man affach the hand 
Of his fair mistress, Shad, 

4. In law, to take by legal authority; to 

arrest the person by writ to answer for a 

debt; applied to a taking of the person by 

a civil process, being now never used for 

the arrest of a criminal, although for- 

merly applied to arrests of all kinds 

Thus we find Shakspere using it with f 

before the charge—‘ Of capital treason 

attach you both.’ Hen. IV. part ii. activ. 

2. The term attach is now applied also to 

the taking of goods and real estate by an 

officer, by virtue of a writ or precept, to 
hold the same to satisfy a —— to 
be rendered in the suit.—5. To take, seize, 
and lay hold on, by moral force, as by affec- 
tion or interest; to fasten or bind by moral 
influence; to gain over; to win; as, his kind- 
ness attached us all to him. 
Songs. garlands, flow'rs, 
And charming symphonies aftecked the beart 
Of Adam. Mitton. 


Syx. To affix, bind, tie, tack, fasten, con- 
nect, subjoin, annex, win, gain over, charm, 
énamour, 

Attach (at-tach’), ci To be attached or 
connected ; to be joined or bound up with ; 
to belong: with to. 

The great interest which affacter tf» the mere 
know e of these facts cannot be doubted. 
Brougham. 

Attacht (at-tach), n Attachment. Pope. 

Attachable (at-tach’a-bl), a. Capable of 
being attached, legally or othorwise; liable 
to be taken by writ or precept. 

Attaché (4-tli-eha), x. [Fr] One attached 
to another, as a part of his suite or atten:d- 
ants; specifically, one attached to an em- 
bassy or legation to a foreign court. 

George Gaunt and | were intimate in early life: he 


was my junior when we were atfaches at Pumper- 
nickel together. Thackeray. 


Attached (at-tacht’), p. and a. 1 Closely 
united; bound by interest, affection, or spe- 
cial preference of any kind; as, an aftached 
friend; more attached to one set of opinions 
than another,—2 In law, seized under 
attachment; taken by writ or precept; as, 
attached property. 

Attachment (at-tach'ment), n. 1. The act 
of attaching; specifically, in /aw, a taking 
of the person, goods, or estate by a writ or 
precept in a civil action to secure a debt or 
demand, Attachment is distinguished from 
arrest by proceeding out of a higher court 
by precept or writ, whereas the latter pro- 
ceeds out of an inferior court by precept 
only, and by extending to a man's goods as 
well as to his person, and from distress by 
extending to & man’s person as well as his 


w, wig; wh, whig; rh, arure.—See KEY. 
12 


ATTACK 


—— the method which 
ior courts 


ae oe es a ee at 
fo che eee. 
attack t pant Ag (Fr. fH at 


is another form of attack 


Shakspere, }. SYN. To asaail, assault, invade, 
beset, besiege, beleaguer, combat, impugn, | 


Those that attack generally get the vi 
Rica, 


or cri ; an onset; an assault; a seizure 
by a disease; as, to make an atiack upon 
the ; a calumnious attack upon a per- 


son; an attack of fever.—2. Battle generally; 
fight. (Rare.] 

time in even scale 

Satan . 


the dire attaca, 
sword of Michael smote, ond eure 


at once, 
Syn. Assault, invasion, inroad, ch 
Attackable (at-tak’a-bl),a, pable of 
— (at-tak’ér), One who attacks, 
r), m. who 
assaults, or invades. 


Attacque t (at-tak’), 0. To attack. 
A (at’ — n 
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deserts of Central Asia, and is rarely met 


with in the south of europe. It is the only 


(iaghan (att 


— srg nd by he by al 


‘ke tire 
tin"), vt. —* ateindre, Fr. 
Pr, ateigner, 


8. To reach in excellence or degree; to equal. 
— — seldom 


4+ To * to come up with. ‘Not 
in time.” a” Becon, — A 
Obtain, 


Attain differs from obtain 
conafderabie efor that 4. involves the idea of 


while obta 


Seth knowledges tee wenderfel zn ith 
I can not affein testo eo phd ly ad 


Again’ unt (atti), n. — attained. 
Attainabutty (at-tin‘a-bil'l-ti), n. Attain- 


etn 


J the 
inheriting property 
heirs. By 32 and Vict exxiii, it 


rovided that no conviction for treason or 
| ha singing wader disgrace, tan, or 
some or 
imputation; state of being in dish 
la 
— — 
— — — 











ATTASTE 
0. Fr. attaint, convicted. 8 ATTAINDER) 
= — = eo t —— 
oun attaint, L 
* with attainder; to — of a 


as of felony or treason, in 
— civil privileges, — 


1 must offend before I be attained. Shab, 


“natteiog whether & R- An had vena fae 
uiring whether a jury 
verdict, abolished thy V. L-2 I 
old law, ya peecidlen: @ : 
Pe cuatel wonton — 


t. with bla — her bouaer 
—— To affect with 
— — a 


vi initia Anglica 
J .+ A stain, 
= — gy —— 


What simple thief brags of his own attaint! Shai. 


2.1 Infection; injurious or deleterious action. 
marrow-eating sickness whose attaia 
disorder breeds." —8. A blow or wound 
Attaint | at tant’) PP. 1. Tainted 
. } cor- 
— — —æe 


— — — 
By any passion. Shak. 


2 Attainted; convicted, 


Attaintment,t Attainture ¢ (at-tint'ment, 
at- n. The act or state of being 
attainted or affected with a ; con 


; arrest; im t. 
Wels — 
Her attatntere will be Humphrey's fall, Saat 
t tv.t. [Prefix a, and take} 

—— 4*** 

Attal ‘itn {Corn.] Rubbish of mines 
or impure off-cast —— little or no 
ore; Called also A 

Attalea (at-ta-lé’a), n- ti al allusion to the 
beauty of the trees, from Attalus, a rich 
king of A genus of palms found 
th: | chiefly in the parts of America, dis 

three cells, 


ore ane 


i one, 
Attame t (at-tim’), 1¢ To tame; to over 
come. ester, 


. Syl 4 
tv.t IL attamino, toattack Sec 
- ATTAMINATE.] 1. To open; to broach-— 
2 To n; to commence. —3. ‘To taste; to 


{[L 


to peer ch en ad, hg and tamino, to 
violate, whence also contaminate. } To con- 
S tak), Toattack. Feltham. 
ue t (a v.t. Toa 

Attar Sn et {Ar. atr, Hind. wer, per- 

In East Indies, a term 
— wistaian aes dome in gene- 
rally used only of the attar or otto of roses, 
an essential oil made in Turkey and various 
other eastern countries from Rosa centi- 


red. In this 


is agreeab enti 

—— — 
4 vt. [Prefix a, and ta⸗ 
Pek reprove; to blame. 
Yon afe uch ore ate for want — 
than praised for harmful mikiness, 


Affastat st. at ane tote.) — 
| “*'To attaste the cup.’ Chaucer. 





{L. , Gr ah, A bean- | the act by exertion or effo 
tiful naceous bird of the The grouse t — ‘The —* desired object.’ 
the Syrrhaptes Palla, - | Sir W. Jones.—2 That which is attained or 
grouse es and resembling the | obtained by exertion; acquisition; acquire- 
pheasant, with a short b andafine | ment; as, a man of great attainments, 
creat of w feathers, variegated with | Attaint (at-tant’), vf (Fr. atteindre, 
‘black so ite spots It is a native of the reath, as with law, to convict pp. altein; 
Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, ‘met, her; pine, pin; nite, 1 not, move; thbe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abume; §, Sc. fey. 





ATTEMPER 





t-tem’ Lt [L. atte 
Attemper,(s —X a a mpero | 


— Manage aa, to 
attemper y a coo , or 
by diluting them with water ‘No- 

attempers s0¥ ty.” — 


perance. 
Attemperatet (at-tem'pér-it), p. and a. 
ao aaa Tempered; proportioned; 


perature of the 

during the of fermentation. 
Asbenmpertaant (at-tem’pér-ment), mn A 
—*** in due proportion. 


or 
iain T At 
a. . *Attempre 

diete was all hire e.' Chaucer. 
Attemprely,t adr. Ina temperate manner. 
Attempt at-temt’, wt. [0.Fr. ne 
No attenter, rm 

of tendo, tentum, to to phat 

make an effort to effect; to endeavour 
to i to ; try; as, to 
attempt a bold flight. 


# camp; to attempt a 
o make an assault upon 
sons of: $0 to win or 


vt To make an at- 
‘Not that they durst 
without his leave attempt.’ Milton, 


endeavour ; 


not the deed confounds us. SAaé. 
Syx. Endeavour, trial, por pen enter- 


prise, attack, onset, assaul 
Attetaptabtitty (at- a bil”i-ti), n. 


or condition of being attempt- 
ed doles tank eer ln cect 
abead of us is all dim ; an unwound skein 
mye apprebensions, flities, 
Cariyle. 
ble of 


Thete by 


er thus appeased, thelr care attends 
The doa absent friends. 


‘al fortune of their absent 
Dryden, 
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2. To “2 To accompany or be f 
feitboont > of any duty. 


ie ee ee ie Ve 8 iver Peele. Shak, 
The &fth had charge mae — 


be present with, asa 
or servant, or for the 


3% To be ¢ at or in for purposes of 
duty, business, curiosity, pleasure, or the 
like; as, he ‘attends church ; law- 

yers or attend a court; he at- 


tended 

follow in immediate sequence 

from a causal connection: 

as, a cold attended with a sal Be —— 
by bad results.—5.f To wait or 


attended 
' stay for; to expect, as a person or event. 


intercepter bloody as th — etensele 
artes bear vwe 


hela sar er SO a cg 
6.1 To be in store for; to await. “The state 
tha’ an Ghee 


pay mach regard an con aa —S it com- 
Pe ese: ieee tole my 80 
Scdonds de uy Wordle. — 


Attend te the voice of 
my mapplicedions. é 
He hath altmadad te the vaica effet 


2 To be present, in pursuance of duty; 
act as an attendant: used by itself or Pt 
lowed by on or upon; as, who attends here? 
to attend upon a committee. — Hence — 
3%. To wait on in worship; to serve. 

That ye may attend upon the Lord without distrac- 
tion, x Cor, vil. as. 
4.¢ To stay; to wait; to delay. 

sh 

es ile She mast veh atin, 
Attendance (at-tend’ans),n. 1. The act of 
— ag tw oy gh ae net hdee coe 

waiting on or 
sent for of 


u —— 
or the urposes of — 
No man gave attendance at the altar. Heb. vii, 13. 


a day had utterly defeated 
many malicious attacks upon her reputation. 

The other, otne mane yened —— upon the 
duke, was now ane of the »chamber to the prince. 
rt Attention; regard; careful application 

mind, 

Give atfendance to reading. 1 Tim. iv, 13. 
{c)t A waiting on, a3 in expectation. 

That which causeth bitterness in death is the lan- 

guishing attendance 


eASenperatenes Bi ore come. 
2 The persons for any purpose; 
specifically, persons w: a on to render 
service; a train; a retin 


Attendance none —— Auton. 
The attendance of the Tories was scanty, as no 
aes ceca kana meat — 
—To dance 


Attendancy' (a-tend'an) tend‘an-ai) err 1 Attend 
‘a ‘an-ai), : - 
ance; a or retinue. Fuller. 


spoken attendan 
honour is fit for prelates, and what affenda 


Aer 
2 Relation; relative position. ‘To name 
lands by the attendancy they have to other 
lands more notorious." Bacon, 
Attendant (at-tend’ant), a. 1. Accompany- 
ing; being present or in attendance upon. 
Other sans with their atfendan? moons. AMilfen. 
2. Accom , connected with, or imme- 


diately following, as consequential; as, in- 
temperance, all ite atte attendant evils.— 
3, In /aw, depen on some’ or some 


rson; owing ce to.—A nt 
in music, same as Relative Keys. See 
RELATIVE. 

Attendant (at-tend’ant), n 1. One who 
attends or accompanies Ba ot in any 
character whatever, as a friend, companion, 
minister, or servant; one who eS 
the train; a follower. ‘Brave a 
near him.’ Shak.—2. One who attends on 
or waits the pleasure of another, asa suitor 
or the like. 

To give an afendant quick despatch ees civility. 


Spec —8. In law, one who owes aduty 

or service to, or de on another.—4, One 

who is present for any purpose, 
He was a constant affendan? at all 

ing to charky. 

6. That which accompanies or is consequent 


on. 
Sees ee —— — 


relat- 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. lock; g,go; J, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin: 


concert.— 4. To nor expecially | SAe'a 


ATTENUATE 


Attender (at-tend’ér), n. One who attends; 
Assengty i ae Wak at 
a v. a 
tention; tively. 


Attendment t (at-tend’ ment). An accom 
ee neomfortable at- 


Sir T. —— 
Attendress a} (at-tend'ret), n. <A female at- 
tendant. 
Atensi gy a a. IL attentue, 
See ATTEND.] Attentive; in 


of 
t. 


* An attent ear.’ “Let thine ears be 
attent,’ 2 Chr. vi. 40. 
Attentt (at-tent’), mn. Attention. Spenser. 
Attentate, Attentat (at-tent‘it, at-tent’at), 


n. IL attentatum, an attempt, from attento, 
to attempt. See ATTEMPT.) 1.1 An attem it. 
‘Affrighted at so damnable an attenta 
Time's Storehouse.—2. In law, a) a proceed- 
ing in & sourt o of — an inhibi- 
—— 9* os done per ee 
ex icial appe c matter impro- 
— or arma by an inferior 
u 


tum, 
the attention—ad, to, and tendo, tentum, to 


stretch.} 1, The act ‘of atten or heed- 
ing; the voluntary application of the ear to 
sounds, or of the to objects presented 


— ——— earnest regard or con- 
sideration ; heedfulness; observation, 
Oo, 2 bet they os the of d. 
pe Bae Ar ine hece —— 


2 ray of ‘civility or courtesy; as, attention 
to —A— acta of courtesy pay 


said especially of a suitor or 

mle o ⸗ 24 as, his attentions were most 
—— —— t; it requires nave 

a volun ac an active 
exertion to begin and continue it; but con- 
sciousness is involuntary, Reid.— Syn. Care, 
heed, heedfulness, observation, 
observance stad, consideration, applica- 


Attentive (at-tent'iv),@. 1, Heedful; intent; 
observan with 


Shae, 


t; care; mindful. 
Speci: app to the senses of oy 
and ; a8, an attentive ear or eye; to 


the application of the mind, as in contem- 

lation; or to the application of the mind, 
——— with the senses above mentione:|, 
as when a person is attentive to the words, 
the manner, and matter of a speaker at the 


hey: give hie littl senate la 

And Cato, give his his own — Pope, 
2. Habi heedful or mindful; sedulous; 
ready or to give attention, or pay 


attentions; as, an attentive scholar; a most 
— — 
the line. ee ee 


Sy. Hi intent, observant, mindful, 
oe. t, o t, 


t, w: 
te ati ——— cotati aie 
ntive manner; . : 
fixed attention. 
Attentiveness (at-tent’lv-nes), n. The state 
of attentive; heedfalness; attention. 
Assenth t (at-tent’ll), adv. Attentively. 


Attenuant (at-ten’d-ant), a. [L. attenuane, 
attenuantia, ppr. of attenuo. See ATTENU- 

Attenuating; making thin, as fluids; 

dit ; Tende lesa dense and viscid. 
‘that be want.’ Holland. 

Attenuant (at-ten'i-ant), mn A medicine 
—— increases the flui ty of the humours; 
a diluent. 

Attenuate (at-ten’i-dt), vet. pret. & pp. at- 
tenuated; ppr. attenuating. [L. atlenuo— 
ad, and tenuo, to make thin; tenuis, thin, 
from same root as E. thin.] L To make 
thin; to render less viscid: said of liquids. 


pine —— wes change bes 
an — spirit, “ee 
2. To comminute; to break or wear down 
into finer or very ‘minute parts. [Rare.] 
uninterrupted motion attenuate 4 
— the hardest sacs. — oa 
Trane. 
3. To reduce in thickness; to slender. 
He pities his long, clammy, —— fryer 


mtb. 
4. To lessen in complexity. [Rare.] 

To undersell our rivals . has Jed the manufac- 
turer to affenwate his processes, in a — of 
tasks, to an extreme point. 's. Tayler. 
6. to render meagre or — by wear- 
SE ed men away, as facts; tofine down. 

w 
—S Lop — — —— * 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


ATTENUATE 


Mentschikof tried to attenware the extent and effect 
of his ce: 5. Kinglake. 








6+ To lessen; to diminish: said of number. | 


Heavell, 
Attenuate (at-ten'd-it), vi To become 
thin, slender, or fine; to diminish; to lessen. 
The attention atfenwates as its sphere Pine acey sing 


Attensa: Attenuated (at-ten’d-at, at- 
nd. a. 1. Made thin or less viscid. 
. *Spiri attenuate, which the cold doth 
con and ate.’ Bacon.—2. Made 
—— —8. In bot. growing slender towards 
int or extremity. 
At uation (at-ten’0-&shon’ n. 1, Theact 
of making thin, as fluids; as, the attenuation 
of the humours. —2. Theact of making fine by 
comminution or attrition. [Rare.] 
The action of the air facilitates the atfrnswation of 
these rocks. Trans, of Chaptal, 1791. 
3. The act or —— of making slender, thin, 
orlean: the state of being thin; an hing very 
thin. ‘I am ground even to an attenuation.’ 
Donne.—4. In — distillation, the 
change which takes on the saccharine 
Torte during Sermentenion by the 
converted into alcohol and carbo 
Atter t (at’tér), mn. [A. Sax. etter, atter, &e., 
poison.) Poison; venom; pus. Holland, 
Atter,t Atterrt (at-tér), ot [Fr. 4 terre, 
or L.’ad and terra, to the earth.) To place 
upon or in the earth; to cast down to the 
earth; to humble; to subdue. ‘ Atterrs the 
stubborn at and attracts the prone.” Syivester, 


Atterate,t Atterratet (at'tér-at), «.¢ ILI. 
attero, atterro, atteratum, atterratum, to 
carry earth to another —ad, to, ‘and 
terra, earth.) To add soil to to by transporting 
earth or alluvium from one place and de- 
positing it in another, as water does. ‘At- 
terated by land brought down by floods." 


Ray. 

A t Atterration t — shon), 
n. The operation of forming land by the 
action of water in wearing away the Yarth 

é one piece, —— — —— 
ttercop(at’tér-kop a — 

a spider, Se, ettercap, Dan. ed: atter, 

Dan, *5— potpen, and copp, Dan. kop, ae 

ast 


yg cial E 
new ill- natured 5 — 
] In Seotlan — (which see). 
tterrate, Same as Atterate 
Atterration, Same as Atteration. 
Atteryt (at’ tér- i ¢ See ATTER, n.] 
L — en to firulent; severe. 
tt Chaucer. 
Aitost at v.t. (Fr. attester, L. attestor 
d tester, to affirm or bear witness, 
* testis, a witness] 1. To bear witness to; 
pelea ‘to affirm to be true or genuine; to 
eclare the truth of in words or writing: 
—— used for the affirmation of persons 
in their official capacity; as, to attest the 
truth of a writing; to attest a copy of a docu- 
ment.—2. To bear witness to; to give proof 
or evidence of; to manifest. 
The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest Uneir joy that hili and valley rings. Afilton, 
3. To call to witness; to invoke as knowing 
or conscious. 
The sacred streams which heaven's imperial state 
4 tests in oaths, and fears to violate. Drysien. 
Attest t (at-test’), n. Witness; testimony; 
attestation, 


An caperance so obstinately strong 
That doth invert the attest of ean and eure. Shad, 


Attestation (at-test-A’shon),n. 1 The act of 
attesting; a solemn or official declaration, 
verbal or written, in support of a fact; Fag 
dence; testimony; as, the truth a ** 
the attestation of witnesses or of the —— 
officer. —2. Milit, asoldier’s certificate ai I 

magistrate completing the act 

listment, 
, Attestor (at-test’ér), n. One who 
attests, 


Attestive — a, Giving attestation; 


attesting, (Rare. 
Attic — +, “[L. Attions, Gr, Attikos.] 
Pertaining Attiea, in Greece, or to its 
princi oe, Athens ; marked by such 
) oe es as were characteristic of the 
thenians; as, Attic wit, Attic salt, a poig- 
nant, delicate wit for which the Athenians 
were particularly famous; Attic faith, in- 
violable **8 Attic style, a pure, chaste, 
and elegan t style e—The Attic dialect, the 
dialect of ¢ of Greek used by the ancient Athe- 
nians, was the most cultivated and finished 


Fate, fur, fat, fall; me, met, hér; 








pine, pin; 
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of all the Greek dialects, It was the chief 


* of the Greeks. Milton 
Bn BA the ‘Attic bird’ for 
he —— reason that it was called Phil- 
omela by the Greeks and Atthis by the 
Romans, me Philomela, daughter of 
Pandion, ki of Athens, was said to have 
been c into one: — 
The olive grove of Academe, 
Plato's retirement, where the Attic Arr 
Trills her thick-warbied notes the summer bong. 
Gray has imitated this ;— 
The Amic warbler pours her throat 
Kesponsive to the cuckoo's note. 
—Attie base, a peculiar base used by the | 
ancient architects in the Lonle order or 
column, and by Palladio = others in the 
Dorte, of an torus, a 
scotia, and lower torus, with lets between 
them.—Attie order, a term sometimes = 
plied to the small pillars decorati 
attic or low story at the top of a bi 
—Alttie «i . See ATTIC, n. 1. 
Attic(at'tik)n. 1. Inarch. alow erected 
over a principal, generally decorated with 
pilasters and a — but having neither 





A, Attic of Somerset House, London. 


site order, Ct at ot 
apartmen upperm o 
a house, with small windows in the cornice 
or the roof; a garret. 
They stare not on the stars from out their aftics. Byres. 
2%. A native or inhabitant of Attica. Bentley. 
4. The Attic dialect; Attic Greek. 
Atticalt (at’tik-al), a. Pertaining to Attica or 


Athens; Attic; pure; classical. —— 
o 


nians; Attic ele- 


sion. 
5 — Latest 3 * If it bear 
Netwwcome. 


2A thenfans or favouring the cause of 


the Ath oe by Pwdaritus 
for atticism." 

— (aia) et v.t. Toconform or make | 

conformable to or idiom of 


Attica; as, Greek adjectives in o#, when 
atticized, 


become és. 
Atticize ‘at’ ti-siz), ei 1. To use atticisms 
or idioms peculiar to the Athenians.—2 To 
favour or side with the Athenians. Dean 


S 

AGtiquose t-tig’h- ttiguus 

—ad, 7S ; wtih to “4 £ comp. 
ear; ween contiguous. 

t (at- 


—X or state Ph or 


attiguous 
Attinge eo vt [Le — to touch 
\ttire 


tly. 

(at-tir’), 0.¢ pret. & pp. attired; 

iri Fr attirer, to array, 
which, 


nt, zieren, 
—— bee tir, glory, Dan. ziir, ortia- 
‘ood consi 


mea ders attire another 


splendid nts. ‘The women who attired 
her h sei Fompies 
With the linen mitre shall Aaron be attired. 


Lev, xvi. 4. 
In the above © word seems to 
ve the — ic —— be it thee gg = 
a of decking the he See 
the noun.) 
Attire (at-tir), m1. Dress; clothes; garb; 
apparel. ‘Poor and mean attire." Shak. 


note, not, mbve; 


a 


tibe, tab, byl; 


ATTORNEY 





Earth in ber rich attire 
Consummate lovely stalled. 
ghow —— 
My beet were — 
[Formerly the word was sometimes used 
specifically for a head-dress or ornaments 
for the cag in x. xiii, 15, ‘Dyed 
attire upon heads.” The io Theat. 
ing of head-dress may have —— 
—— tiara. |— ete 


Uidtow 


a term applied to the horns of and 
similar animals in blazo arms. at 
tires of a stag are both the horns affixed te 


thescalp.—3. In bot.a name formerly applied 


Attired\ tint da. Inher. 
a p.anda. In an epithet 
bazonting in pean to such 
&c., which are pro- 
—— with — 
Attirer (at-tir’ér), n. One who dresses or 
adorns with attire. 
Attire-woman (at-tir'wy-man), n. Same 


as Tire-woman. 
At agar try — 1. The act of 
tree in ita best — — oP Sidney 
a : 
ipecifically—3.¢ The head-dress. Huloet. 
Atutlet (at-ti’tl, ot To entitle. Gower 


Attitude (at'ti- ——— a ee It. atti- 
tudine, fitness, ure, from L.L. aptitude, 
fitness, from L. a —— fit. See APT] Pos. 
ture or tion o 8 pereon, or the manner 
in which the parts of his body are disposed 
especially a posture or ‘tion as indicating 

purpose, or like, or as appro- 


erate 
—— as applied to things, state, condition. 
or conjuncture, as likely to have a certain 
result; t; as,a graceful attitude; an 
attitude o entreaty ; ‘an attitude of devo- 


tion; I do not like the attitude affairs are 
assuming. 


Pingel — — — 
Macanlay. 


ca pennant ec ctiauitiecs uanueed 
Stat; ts this sgineted ond. expeciest ove, wus tb 
what, was 
mental affitude with respect to religion. — 


—Posture, Attitude, See Posrune” 
Attitudinal (atti fid‘in-al),a. Pertaining te 

a 

Attitudinarian (at-ti- ** One 

who studies or practises attitudes. * Attity- 

dinarians, and face makers; these accom 


pany every word with a pevaliar grimace 


and gesture.” 
Atti (ott tha’in-t2), v.i. To assume 
affected attitudes, airs, or postures. 
Maria, who is the most oe Ls grog 
put to artifudinize at the harp. rs. 1, More 


Astle (atl), » Same as Attal —— 
Attollent (at-tol lent 


A . of att 

lift.) itt) Titties up; raising; 

muscle. Derhams — =e 
Attollent (at-tollent), n. A muscle which 
— ae Ginerwiee a 
nose, or the upper 

Levator or ‘Elevator 
attone,} adv. tat and mel Together; at 


tories, vassals, or tenants upon the seme 
tion of the estate. —2. te teodern ou, 


Attorney (at-térni), n. {O.Fr. attorné, one 
to whom power or business is is transferred. 
of attorner, to transfer. See ATTORS.| 
ott ar ng by another to act 
in his place or ⸗ 
I will attend my husband, . for ts any office; 
And will have no afferney but myself, Saat. 
pe serine 158 one who is appointed or 
lace of another to transact 
any busines for im. An attorney may be 
ae A private attorney 
or attorney in fact, is one Pasthorised to 
—— cipal, oat of court, for which for his 
n court, for w purpose a 
verbal authority is in sufficient; but 
for the performance some acts, ae to de- 
liver selain of land, to transfer bank stock, 
&c., a formal power of attorney is neces- 





oil, pound; i, 8c. abune; $f, Sc. fey. 


ATTORNEY 
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ATTWOOD'S MACHINE 





. A public attorney or attorney at law 
is a parse qualified to appear for another 
before a court of law to ute or defend 
any action on behalf of his client. The term 
was formerly applied especially to those 
practising before the supreme courts of 
— * at Westminster, and corres- 
nded to the term solicitor used in regard 
fo the Courts of Chancery. As an attor- 
vey was almost invariably a solicitor, the 
two terms came sere ary epee aa 
arg By —* — Act of 1873 
raons prac ‘ore the supreme 
cuts at Westminster are now call 
citors. apa or solicitors do not 
or n eo 


—— 
counsel ; r special functions may be de- 
fined tobe, —— — on — of 
their clients take *— ‘or 
defending them, to furnish — with the 
necessary materials to enable them to up 
their to practise conveyan to 
deeds and instruments of all 
Pots andarnereit toadvise with and act for 
their clients in all matters connected with 
law, Anattorney, whether private or public, 
meg hare pemeres wers to act for another; 
or er may be special, and limited to 
 pertinalinr acho note In Scotland there is 
class of practitioners of the law who 
the name of attorneys.—2. The name 
West Indies for i super- 
visor or manager of plan — Letter, 
or attorney, an instru- 
ment by which one person authorizes an- 
other to do some act or acts for him, as to 
execute a dost, to collect rents or debts, to 


sel] estates, 
Attorney? (at-tér’ni), v.t 1. To perform by 
proxy. 

Their encounters, though mot personal, have been 
royally attermeyed. Shak. 
2 To employ as a proxy. 

iam still 
Atterucyed at your service, 


* (at-tér’ni-jenr-al), n-. 
The firs sterial law officer of the crown, 


soli- 


Sane. 


specially appointed by letters-patent. He 
is the public prosecutor on behalf of the 
crown, general powers to act in all 
legal in which the crown is a 


party, particularly to prosecute in criminal 
son affecting the state. 
(at-tér'ni-jen'ér-al- 
ship), n. e office of attorney-gen 
(at-térni-ship), ». The office 
of an y; agency for another. 


Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attermeysAip, Shak. 


Attornment (at-térn’ment), mn. The act of 
u feudatory, vassal, or — which he 
consents, upon the alienation of an estate, 
to receive a new lord or superior, and 
transfera to him his hom and service; 

acknow 


as, all physical bodies mutually attract each 
ther.—2. To draw by influence of a moral 
kind; to invite or allure; as, to attract at- 


tention; to attract admirera. 
Adored 
She was indeed, and lovely, to affract 
Thy lowe. Miiten, 


Sys. To draw, allure, invite, entice. 


Attract (at-trakt’), oi. L To possess or 
exert the power of attraction; as, it is a 
property of matter to attract.—2. Fig. to be 


attractive or winning; as, his manners are 


calculated to attract. 
Attractt (at-trakt’), n. Attraction. 


Fett dart and charuss, alfracts aad Gomes, 


iérar. 
(at-trakt’a-bil’i-ti), n. The 
qnality of being attractable, or of being sub- 
ject to the law of attraction. 
Thou wilt not find a corpuscle destitute of that na- 
toral attracts bility. Sir it, Jones. 
Attractable (at-trakt’a-bl), a. ble of 
being attracted; subject to at on. 
Attracter (at-trakt‘ér), n One who or that 
which attracts; an attractor. 
Attractic,t Attracticalt (at-trakt‘ik, at- 


—— th, Se loch; g, go; J. job; 


lead | 





trakt'ik-al), a. Having power to draw to; 
attractive, 

Some stones are endued with an electrical or at- 
fracttcal virtue, Ray. 
Attractile (at-trakt‘il),@. Having the power 

ttractive. 


to attract; a J 
(at-trakt‘ing-ll), ade, By way 
of ; 80 as to attract. 
Attraction (at-trak’shon), n. 1. The act, 
power, or property of attracting; specifi- 
cally, (a) in physics, the tendency, force, or 
fi h which all particles of matter, 
individual masses of matter, 


the inherent tendency in bodlea to approach 
each other, to unite and to remain united. 
By attraction every body tends to the earth, 
and if raised from its surface falls to it again. 
The plumb-line, which is usually vertical, is 
deflected in the vicinity of a large moun- 
tain by the attraction of the mass. The 
moon fs constantly drawn towards the 
earth; the earth and the other ets 
towards the sun. Attraction is exhibited 
in various ways, which has led to the use 
of various specific designations, When 
bodies tend to come together from sensible 
distances, that tendency is called either the 
attraction of gravitation, magnetism, or 
electricity, according to circumstances; when 
goth, Ib a hy aathardony ween Gis parities 
gether, it is ° ; when the cles 
of the same Loay tend together, it is by 
cohesion; and when the particles of differ- 
ent bodies in contact tend together it is by 
afinity; the tendency of fluids to rise in fine 
tubes or in small interstices of porous 
bodies is called capiliary attraction. See 
CAPILLARY, CHEMIC. CoHESION, ELEe- 
TRICITY, GRAVITATION, MAGNETISM. (b)The 
wer or act of alluring, drawing to, invit- 
, or engaging; allurement; enticement; 

as, the attraction of beauty or eloquence. 

the attraction of asid 

5 Sef other charm. td sa ‘Shak, 
2 That which attracts; a charm; an allure- 
ment. ‘Her sweet harmony and other 
chosen —— * ne Fe. ott , 
ve (at-trak , a . attracts. 
1, Having the quality of attracting; draw- 
to; as, the attractive force of es, — 
2. Having the power of charming or allur- 
ing by eable qualities; inviting; engag- 
ingen cing. ‘Here's metal more attrae- 

Ce. . 


Shak. 
For contemplation he and valour formed, 
For softness and sweet affractize grace. 


Afiiten, 
Attractive (at-trakt’iv), ». That which 
draws or tes; allurement; charm. 
h 
en gnpe speaks nothing but — — 


So pure and spiritual a pleasure is a very allowable 
attractive. Boyle. 


Attractively (at-trakt‘iv-lf), adv, In an at- 
tractive manner; with the power of attract- 
or drawing to; as, to smile attractively. 
(at-trakt’iv-nes), n The 

— of being attractive or engagin 
: same attractiveness in riches.” South. 
Attractor (at-trakt/ér), n. The person or 

thing that attracts, T. Browne, 

Attrahent (at/tra-hent), a. L attrahens, 
attrahentia, ppr. of attraho, See ATTRACT. ] 


Drawing to; attracting. 

Attrahent (at’'tra-hent), mn 1.+ That which 
draws to or as a —— Glan- 
ville.—2. In med. an applica a 


tracts fluids to the part where it is a 
as a blister or a rubefacient. 


‘With oaken leaves 


attrapt.’ Spenser. 
Attrapt (at-trap’), of. [Fr. attraper.} To 
ensnare. 

He (Richard 111.) was not attrapped either with 
het or snare. Grafton, 
Attrectation (at-trek-ta’shon),n. [L, attree- 
tatio,from attrecto—ad,and tracto,to handle, 


| freq. of traho, tractum, to draw.] Frequent 


A ble —*2522234 Capable 
of being, or liable to be , imputed, 
or attributed; ascribable; —— as, the 
fault is not attributable to the author. 

Hybernation, although a result of 


immediate co uence, but is atfriutadve to that 
deprivation of and other essentials which ex- 
treme cold jon. Str J. #, Tennent. 


Attribute (at-trib’it), v.¢ pret. & pp. attri- 
buted; ppr. attributing. IL. attriluo, attri- 
non—ad, and tribue, to divide, to hestow, 

to assign; tridus, a tribe, division, or ward. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


cold, is not its | 








{ 


See TRIBE.] To ascribe; to impute; to con- 
sider as belonging or as due; to assign. 

We attribute nothing to God that hath any repug- 
nancy of contradiction in it. Tiiletson, 


The merit of service is sektom attributed to the 
true performer, Shak. 


Faulty men use oftentimes 
To attriduute their folly unto fate. Spenser. 
Attribute (at’tri-bft), ». 1. Any property, 
quality, or characteristic that can as- 
to a person or thing; as, strength and 
bravery are two of his attributes, * All the 
gentle attributes of his lost child.’ Ten- 


But is above this sceptred sway; . . . 
It is an ute to God himself, Shak. 


In logic, the word is sometimes used as eqniv- 
alent to predicate; it is also sometimes re- 
stricted to an essential and inherent qua- 
lity, something inse le from the essence 
and individuality of the thing, thus unity, 
identity, and pe J are attributes of the 
80) Pleming.—2 In gram, the word that 
—— what is affirmed concerning an- 
other, as an adjective; an attributive. — 
8 An 
or qu 
{Rare. 
*The heart-biood of beauty, love's invisible soul.’ 
‘Who? my cousin Cressida?’ ‘No, sir, Helen; coud 
you not Gnd out that by her affrituées!" = SAad, 


4. In ms ee arts, a hol of office or cha- 

racter added to any re; thus the eagle 
is the attribute of Jupiter, a club of Her- 
culea, the bow and arrow of Love, &c. 

The ladder is a striking affritute for the patriarch 
Jacob, and the harp for King David. = FairAtait, 
5.+ Reputation; honour. 

Much attrdiate he hath, and much the reason why 
we ascribe it to hisn, Shad. 
Attribution (at-tri-bi’shon), a. 1. The act 
of attributing. — 2. That which is ascribed; 

attribute; function. 


— as descriptive of an attribute 
ty, or of a combination of such. 
] 


It is not desirable that to the ever-growing affrifn- 
ttavs of the ‘ernment so delicate a function should 
be superadded. F. S. Mill. 


3.4 Commendation; praise. 
speaking truth 


if 

In this fine were not th t fattery, 

Such aftfrriutren should the Douglas al 

As not a soldier of this season's tamp 

Should go so general current through the world, 


SAak, 
Attributive (at-trib’0-tiv), a. Pertaining to 
or —— an attribute; as, an attribu 
tire wo 


Attributive (at-trib‘i-tiv), n. In gram. a 
word expressive of an attribute. 

Attribu’ ‘at-trib’a-tiv-li), adv. In 
gram. in an attributive manner, An adjec- 
tive is used attributively when it does not 
form the predicate of a sentence or clause, 
but is joined to a noun which it qualifies; as, 
a bad pen. 

Attritet —& a. (L. attritus, worn—ad, 
and tero,to wear, See Trite.] 1. Worn by 
rubbing or friction, Milton.—2 In theol, 
repentant only through fear of punishment: 
opposed to contrite. ‘By virtue of the keys 

e sinner is instantly of attrite made con- 
trite.’ Abp. Ussher. 

Attriteness? (at-trit’nes), n. The state of 

attrite; the state of being much worn. 

A at-tri’shon),n. 1. The act of wear- 

ing or rubbing down; the state of being 

work down or smoothed by friction; abra- 


Thee of the aliment is effected by the affry- 


tion of the inward stomach and dissolwent liquor as- 
sisted wi 


with heat. Arbutanet, 
2.+ In theol. grief for sin arising from fear 
of punishment; the lowest degree of repent- 
ance, 
necessary to this absolution that the: 

should be contrite or heartily sorry, a attrition. 
with auricular confession, shall pass instead of con- 
trition—that 43 effect, if they be but sorry for the 
penance though they be not sorry for the sin, 


Wallis. 
Attry,t Ati ,fa@. See ATTERY, 
Attune (at-tiin’), «.f. pret. & attuned ; 
en attuning. IL ad, to,and E. tune. See 
‘onk, TUNE.] 1. To tune or put in tune: 
to adjust one sound to another; to make 
accordant; as, to attune the voice to a harp. 
2. Fig, to arrange fitly; to make accordant; 
to bring into harmony; as, to attune our 
aims to the divine will 
Social friends, 
Attun'd to happy unison of soul. 
3. To make musical. [Rare.} 
Vernal als... affune the trembling leaves. Afiiten. 
Attwood's Machine (at’wydz ma-shén’), n. 
An apparatus Invented by Mr, Attwood to 
illustrate the doctrine of accelerated mn- 


Thomson. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


ATWAIN 





tion, by exhibiting the rate at which a de- 
ascending weight draws up another lighter 


Atwaint (a-twin’), adv. In twain; asunder. | 
* Bite the holy cords atwain.” Shak. 
Atweel (at wel). I wot well 5* 
would fain tell him.’ Sir W. Scott, — 
— ade, Between. (Old —* 
She saw me fight, she hoard ne call call, 
When forth there stepped a foeman ‘tall, . 5. 
Atween me and the castle wall. Teamyson, 


tade. In two; asunder. 
Thy ee ee 


Sowih twats Awry; distorted. (Rare. ] 
Betwist * ‘Great love was 
em two.’ ucer. 
Aawe,t adv. In two. ‘An axe to smite the 
Asypiet k), a. (Gr. a, priv., and typos, 
* a. ra, 

a type.) ‘a no type: devoid of t 

eal — —— * lar: in med. sai * 
certain intermittent fevers —2 Producing 
& loas of charactera. Da 


A- 


Suecessi 


Auberge or 6-barzh), n, (Fr. See 
— ————— 4 — — inn. Beau. 


Aw bér-. 6-bar- 
— a’bér-jist, 


tavern] Bin oe 
ee 6 * an 
— yo i; a —— 
lord or ‘Tanda ‘The — 
Smollett. 
Aubin — n 


interesti 


(This word is 
as it is a native 


dera. See Hoppy.) In the manege, a broken 
kind of t, between an amble and s gallop, 


now red wh: gener- 
applied fo habe. ‘That whitish colour 
— hair called an aburn colour." 


Me's white-haired, 
Not wanton white, Gat sock — 
Next to an amdurn, Beau. & Fi, 


snes OS 4 = A genus of rumin · 

animals ly Camelidm, the New 

Wo representatives of the camels of the 

eastern hemisphere, 

having no hump, The only 

—— tod ite Dowie progenitor 
, Paco, or 

pen ese 

Aucht, Aught it), mn. [A.Sax. wht, 0.E 

a ei agan, to own.) Posses- 
— Cig ~~, one’s 

—1 ech} in 


Action (ak'shon), n. nee ah an increas- 


ing, enhancement, and hence a public sale 


——— from @ auctum, 
to increase; allied to Icel. auka, —— 
E. eke, to increase.) 1. A public sale 

In aceondance with regulations by s person 
n ce wil & person 
licensed and authorized for the ; 

vendue; as, to sell goods by Con. 


tracts for services are sometimes sold by 
auction to the lowest bidder.—2 The things 
sold by auction. 
Ask you why Phryne the whole anction 
Faryne foresees 4 general exctes. 
—Dutch auction. See under Dvrcn, a. 
Fert ran are tee an eel™ — 
uctionary on-a-ri), @. eo 
aS ee — 
{L. auction- 


el lemaee —— 
uctioneer on-air’ 
oe is to offer 


A 
arina,} — — * A 
goods or property for sale ¥ * ion; a 
person licensed by ag tae to dispose 

of or property by public sale to the 

highest bidder. 

Auctioneer fakehon-ér’), vt To sell by 
auction. ‘Estates . ailvertised and ane- 
tioneered away.” Cowper. { Rare. ] 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 


— — — — — — — —— —— — —— —— — — — — — —— — — — — — 





mé, met, hér; piue, 
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Auctivet (aktiv), a, Increasing; serving to 

increase. 

Auctour,t n. “eri Avraor.) An author. 
haucer. 


Aucuba (a‘ka-ba), nn. [Ja 
nat. order 


f 
—— denen alae oe es from 


Fee ing skvube, 
te leaves and small uni- 


name for 


far thre f bird-catch 
; tow 3 “CR 
— -dathus a, (La from 


Ee certinesre sth oe es ae 


‘Dr : 
the restraints of law, jon, 


ld in —— ‘inso lent; 
Milton.— 


Audaciously (a-da’shus-li), adv. 
audacious manner; with excess of boldness 


or insolence. 
Audaciousness ( —— n. The 
be ae A of being audacious; impudence ; 


Audacity -das'i- 1. Boldn dyn d 
Lert al — confi- 


t; ven 
—— used indifferen ——2 
bad sense. ‘The —— and @ 
— — — Tatler. 


No Homer sang ee ee bus Aga 

memnon's was a small axdactty, and of small fi 

of them—to Rath of Now vail fro 
Cariyle, 


‘A — od 

Audi adibiity a ea Audibleness, 
Audible (@'di-bl L.audibilis from audio, 
to hear; alli r. oua, dtos, L. auria, 
— get ge ear.) Capable of 
being heard ; vable by the ear; loud 
enough to be ; as, an audible voice or 


murnour. 
Audiblet (a’di-bl), n. The object of hearing. 
Visibles are swiftlier carried to the semse than 
audibles, Bacon, 


Andibleness ( (g'di-bl-nes), n. The quality of 


Auaibiy ( ‘di-bli), adv. In an audible man- 
8 2 to be heard. 


(L. —— 


or sounds; the act 


ee a hearing. 
is look 

Drew andience, and 2* still as 

of 


reason to give men Pleading for 
overthrow of that which 7 own F deed th 
ratified? Hooker, 
wed 
Fee Soon dhe ft wen agg en 
8. An auditory; an assembly of hearers. 
Uredine ant ft audionar ed, though few. fide. 
4 (Sp. audiencia.] In the Spanish do- 
minions, a name to certain 
also collectively to 
pointed to institute a judictal inquiry. 
— with the members of the amcenc nnd the 
h the members of the awadience, and 
Oe 


5. In En ae, — for Pieroni 


——— 
(g‘di-ens-chim-bér), 
= t for an audience or od ded 


meeting. 





pin; ndte, not, move; tibe, tub, bull; 


courts, : 
pig law-officers ap- Arulsvet 


‘ 


AUDIT-OFFICE 


Audience-court (a'd-one-kéet) mn A court 
now disused, bel 





5 t 
entis, pp. 
hearer, 


The awaientr of her sad felt great motions 
beth of pity and admiration for her misfortune. 


2 In the earl: 22 not 
tne, at re oe ee an Dre yet bap 


Gyfat-ent), n. IL audiens, andj. 
See AUDIENCE ] LA 


they were required to 


a as unbelievers, 
not worthy of the privilege of joining in the 
Audit at n. IL audit, he hears.) 1} Audi- 
ence; 
ion ee Se 


Whoso seeks an amdif here 
ih tations Suess αα 


2. An examination into accounts or dealin 


with money or perty; 
amination of —— 


compare the 
amine witnesses, and —8 hd result; hence, 
a calling to account; an e inte 
one’s actions. 
You must to-morrow for las 
eclting hak tad pole pest coc ages 
Sir 1". Scott. 


% A final account; an account in general 
Am he ie annie ô Seen seve et 


4.+ A general receptacle or receiver. 

B bs broek | no more to its comumon asdit 
than the of alittle cloud. Fer. Tapler. 
err nah, Remeny ane 
auditors of the 

— sods sania Eesadeenen Greet 
for money or stores intrusted to them, and 


rdinates. 

Audit (a'dit), vt. To make andit of; to 
examine, as an account or accounts; a, 
$5 audit the accounts ts of a treasurer. 
Audit (a‘dit), v.i. To examine into the cer- 
rectneas of an account; to act as an aniitor. 

Let Hocus anit; he knows how the money #35 
disbursed. Arbuthnet 


‘dit-al a 
Andit-ale (od ,n [ — 


5 ss: it —* a feast.’ — 
Audita q a drta kwe-ré'la) 
In law, = of pdt for 


{L) 
ofa 


| auait-day —— n. A feast-day at 


n. An 
6 


‘dit-hous 
——— 


—— 


vibrations of the air produced by a eoneou⸗ 


t tiv), a Having the power of 


raiteot- fis’ An office where 
suditesitoe ( —— a 


ness. The imperial and 
immediate control of the lords of the trea- 
sury. 





oil, pound; “il, Sc. abune; F. Se. fey. 


AUDITOR 


Auditor (e’dit-ér),n IL] 1. A hearer; one 
whe attends to hear a discourse. 

What a play tow'rd! Ill be an assdivor: 

An actor ten, perhaps. Shak. 
2A appointed and authorized to 
pte ope account or aecounta, compare 
the changes with the vouchers, examine par- 
ties and witnesses, allow or reject charges, 
and state the result. It is usual with 
courts to refer accounts, on which an action 
is brought, to auditors for adjustment, and 


their report, if received, is the basis of the | 


judgment. In England there are officers 
who are auditors of courta of law, as also 
on behalf of the government, —— 
&c, Auditors in boroughs are annuall 
elected by the burgesses, under the muni 
Es corporations act, two for each bo 
andit the borough accounts half-year! 
and must not be members of the councll — 
Auditor of the Court a an — 
ip Scotland appointe sd the crown, 
whom either of the divisions, or any ior 
ordinary, may remit to tax the costa of a 
sult in which expenses are found due. fu 
the inferior courts an officer with corres- 
— 


hb 


(g-dl- to’ ri-um), 7”. ox Ay 

an opera-house, public hall, and wei ke, ‘de 
space allotted to the hearera —2 An apart- 
—— in monasteries for the reception of 


Anditorshtp ({9’dit-ér-ship), n. The office 

r. 

Auditory Wearing oF a. IL auditorius.] Re- 

or to the sense or organs 

; aa, the auditory nerve. —*— 

tory artery, in anat. the artery which 

off from each side of the arteria basi mis 

to a — am of hearing, and accompanies 
auditory nerve.— Auditory passage 

(nea auditor. the passage Of entrance 

nto the ear, and which conveys the —— 

to the auditory nerve. ———— 

the portlo mollis of the seventh pair, aris! 

from the medulla oblongata, an Nisteibet 


to the ear. 
Auditory ‘(w’di- to-ri), IL auditorium.) 
L An audience; an assembly of hearers, as 
ia a church or lecture-room. 
A load moan of sorrow rose from the whole anai- 
Maasnlay. 
2A place for hearing or for the accommo- 
m of hearers; an auditorium; specifi- 
rally, in ane. churches, the nave where the 
hearers stood to be instructed. 
When Agrippa and Bemice entered into the andi. 
tory. Acts exv. 2, #ichlige's Trans, 


—— A bench on which a judge sits to hear 
Anaitress (a’di-tres), nm A female hearer. 

Adam relating, she sole auditress.’" Milton, 
Auditual (a-dit’d-al), a. Relating to hear- 


li 
Anti PRE (See 5 — toe | 
mee 


r * ling, a very monster, 
imperfec urton. 
Auf (6 fit). irr.) = to the accom- 


Plishment of anything, that is, master of it, 
*3 able to perform it; thoroughly ac- 
uainted with a aubject; as, he is quite au 
fait in that. 

angeen (oivan) a. Of or pertaining to 
ae . one of the Argonauts, 
—2 ingof Elia. — nstable, 
in Grecian mythology, the le of this 
.in which he kept 3000 oxen, and which 
not been clesmed for thirty years, so 
that the task of cl it had come to be 
deemed impracticable. Hercules undertook 
it, and accomp! it in a single day. 
Hence cleansing the Augean stables became 
a synonym for the removal of nulsances, 

Anger “* 3 mate * 
uger o' gt n or na an nm hay- 
the — en being 


th - 

—— ger. x harppolnied tine 

8* —* an auger, as com 
— a 


e loas of the inttial n, 


, nadder, apron, } L An 
—— — ‘for boring holes larger than 
those bored by a gimiet, chiefly used 
carpenters, joiners, cabinct-makers, wheel- 
te, and ship-wri 
ron blade end! 


handle placed at righ 
ch, chain; 


nh a steel bit, with a 
angles with the blade. 


ch, Be. loch; j, Job; 








&. Poy 


ts. It consists of © 
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Augers made with a strai; ht channel or | 


groove in some places are called 
the modern augers, with — 


are called serew-any, The ordin 
oe Neled b 5 pes of 


auger is forged aa 
steel; it is twisted 10: ; the end termi- 
nates ina worm, by which the auger is gra- 
dually drawn into the work, a8 in the gim- 


let, The American screw-auger has a cylin- | 


L-augers; 
channels, 





Augers. 


drical shaft, around which is brazed a single 
fin or rib; the end is filed into a worm, as 
usual, and immediately behind the worm 
a small diametrical mortise is formed for 
the reception of a detached cutter, which 
exactly resembles the chisel edge of the 
centre-bit.— 2. An instrument used for boring 
the soil for the purpose of ascertaining the 
nature of the —— the minerals, and, in 
agriculture more especial My, the existence of 
water: Ifically called an earth-boring 

Super ese augers are of various kinds, 
but they 


handle for working the instrument by means 
of two or more men; the bit, mouth, or cut- 
ting-plece; and certain rods for connecting 


the handle with the bit or cutting-pilece. 
Auger-bit (n’gér-bit), a. A bit with a cut- 
ting edge or blade forming 


ara of an auger. 
ucet (a’gér-fa-set faucet 
with an auger attached, by means At which 
a hole can be bored near’ through the 
wood in which the faucet ts to be fixed, and 
the faucet fixed by asingle blow. The auger 
can then be withdrawn through the faucet 
by a rack and pinion, 


A A devi t- 
— e tke actus of a wager be provers 
) —— EB. Hi. 
Auger-hole Sige ne, * 4 hele pelle by 
an suger. 
—— a little AL, Bs ——— fear.” — 


Anger-ahell (a‘gér-shel), ». A shell of the 
pa Terebra, 


and A. Sax. wih . wight, oe crea- 
tare, thing, —— the word therefore 
means a whit, any whit, its * being 
—— not a whit.) Anything, indefinitely; 


aay iy 
t go, my son, and see if augAt be wanting, 
A dation. 
Unfaith in aught ts want of faith inal, Jranyson, 
Augie wit). (Gr. aug, brightness} The 
“yt a class of minerals pao 4 
to to the — * system; pyroxene. The 
augites have a foliated structure, are harder 
than hornblende, and greenish- black, piteh 
or velvet black, or leek-green in colour, 
Augite consists of silicates of lime, magnesia, 
iron, with alumina in the darker varie- 
ties. It enters largely into the composition 
of many trap and vo) ic rocks, as basalt, 
greenstone, porphyry, clinkstone, &c. The 
varieties are common augite, 
rio, coccolite, diopside, baikalite, 


Augitic (a-jit'ik), a. Pertatnt to a te; 
—— — — of its men | 


— ce ters; composed of or containing 
te.—Augitic wry, a rock with a 
gray or gree: base, containing con- 


—— erystals of augite and labrador 
elspar. 

Augment (ag-ment’), vt [Fr. augmenter, 
L. auginento, to augment, from augmentum, 
an increase, from awgee, auxi, to increase; 
allied to E. eke, Icel auka, to increase.) 
1. To increase; to enlarge in ‘size or extent: 


to swell; to make bigger; a8, to augment an | 


h, Fr. ton; ng. aing; TH, then; th, thin: 


| Augment (ag-ment’}, vei. 





all consist of three parts, viz. a | 





sahlite, fassa- | 


army by reinforcement; impatience atg- 
ments an evil 


Rivers have streants added to them which ang. 
woent them. Sir M. Hate, 


Though — change, his corstant spouse remains: 
Augments bis joys and mitigates his pains. ge. 
2. In gram. to add an augment to; aa, the 
Greek language augments certain tenses of 
the indicative, 

To increase; to 


larger. 
The winds redowble and the streame « f. 


Augment, (e’ment), 1.¢ Increase; en- 

F add tion: state of increase. 

is — of the tree." Jz. Walton.— 

ram, an increase at the beginning of 

e Ing inflectional forms of a verb, as the 

e in certain tenses of the Greek verb, and 

the ge in the past participle of the German 

verb. In —— if the — 

takes place by a syllable, as 

etypton it ia called a maladies if by lengthen 

a shut vowel, as aga ron, it is 

led tem I augment. — bn med, the 

period of a fever between its ——— 


= its he 
a. (ag pony meri a. Capable of 


cated or increased. 

A tation (ng-men-ta’shon), m. 1. The 
act of 
nd en he state or condi- 
a or ing; the # or con 

being — * 


Bacon, holding that this —— was insufficient 
and futile for the real and useful 
knowledge, ———— — — 


2 The thing added by way of —— 
addition; as, the augmentation amounted to 
£500 a year. 

He does smile his face into more lines than is in 
the new map with the anywentation of the ** 


& Specifically, (a) in music, a doubling 

value of the notes of the subject of a 
orcanon. (6) In Aer. an additional chasge 
to a coat-annour, often asa mark of honour, 
borne on the escutcheon or a canton.—4. In 


3 —— 1 — Proce 
jong ago v en of a ta- 
tion, In Scotland, a process the teind 
court, raised by ‘the minister of a parish 
against the titular and heritors, for the 
pose A. | — ah augmentation . his 
pe vx. Increase, enlargement, ac- 
— —— ve-tiv) Having 
ugmentative (ng-ment’a-tiv), a. Hay 
the quality or power of augmenting. 
Augmentative (ag-ment’a-tiv), n. A word 
formed to express greatness: opposed to a 


diminutive. 
Augmen' (ag: ment’a-tiv-li), adv. In 
a manter to augmen 
Augmenter (nc- —— ‘ér), n, One who or 
that which augments. 
Augoest (9' 6r), n An augur. Beliond, 


ugre t b Sa A 
* ws —X —* d stivea by by Pott 





Corsar as an Angur,.—From a Rotman bas-relief. 


from avis, s bird, and root of guato, to taste ] 
1. Among the ancient Romans a functlonary 





w, wig: wh, whig; sh, azure.—See KEY. 
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whose duty was to derive signs concerning 
future events from the singing, chattering, 
and flight of birds, from the feeding of the 
sacred fowls, from certain appearances in 
quadtrupeds, from lightning, and other un- 
usual occurrences. There was a college or 
community of augurs, originally three in 
number, and afterwards nine—four patri- 
cians and five plebeians In the engraving 
the figure holds in the right hand the litaus 
or crooked staff of the augur, and at its foot 
is one of the sacred fowla —2 One who pre- 
tends to foretell future events by omens; a 
soothsayer; a prophet; one who bodes, fore- 
bodes, or portends. 


Augur of Ul, whose tongue was never found 
Without a priestly curse or bacling sound, 


Dryden. 
Augur (a’gér), vi. 1. To guess; to conjee- 
ture, as from signs or omens. ‘ My a@ugur- 


ing hope.” Shas.—2. To be a sign; to prog- 
nosticate; to foreshow. 

It amgwrs ill for an undertaking to find such dis- 
sension in head-quarters. I. Belshurwn. 
Augur (vate) vt, 1. To guess or conjecture; 

to predict; to anticipate: said of p rsons. 

‘I did augur all this to him beforehand.’ 

B. Jonson. 

Ll anger everything from the approbation the pro- 
posal has met with. Sir ¥. Herschel. 
2. To betoken; to forebode: said of things. 
‘ All these elaborate preparations... augur 
mischiof.” Times newspaper.—StX. To pre- 
dict, forebode, betoken, portend, presage. 

Augural (a’gf-ral or g’gé¢r-al), a [L. augur- 
ale. See AUGUR.] Pertaining to an angur, 
or the duties or professions of an —_ 
pertaining to divination. The Remana had 
their augural staff and augural books. 

‘ Portents augural.' Cowper. 

Augurate (a‘ca-rit or a’gér-at), 2.t ori To 

conjecture or foretell by augury; to predict. 

[Rare. } 

1 axgurated truly the improvement they would 
receive this way. Warburton. 


Auguration (9-gi-ra’shon or q-gér-a’shon), 
n, The practice of augury, or the foretelling 
of events by signs or omens. ‘ Tripudiary 
—— ref T. Browne. het 
ugurer (a’gir-ér), n. Anaugur. Shak. 
A (a-gi'ri-al), a. Relating to augurs. 
‘ Augurial and tripudiary divinations.’ Sir 
T. Browne. 
Augurist (a'gér-ist), » = Anaugur. [Rare.} 
A (a'gér-iz), pt ox i. To augur; to 
wgér-us), a. Pre- 


= as an augur. 

uguroust (a’gf-ros or 

dictin —E ; foreboding. ‘ Presaging 
in their avgurous hearts." Chapman. 

Augurehip (a’cér-ship), n The office or 
period of office of an ancur. 

Augury (a’gi-ri or a’yér-i), a. [L. augurium, 

See AUGUR.] 1. The art or practice of fore- 
telling events by aoromens, ‘She knew 
by augury divine.” Swift..2, That which 
forebodes; that from which a prediction ts 
drawn; a prognostication. ‘Far be that 
augury!" her. 

Sad anguries of winter thence she drew, Dryden, 

August (a-cust’), a. [L. augustus, from au- 
geo, to increase, to honour by offerings, See 
AvcTION.) Grand; magnificent; majestic; 
impressing awe; inspiring reverence, 

There fs on earth a yet anguster thin, 
Veiled though it be, than parliament ot —* 3 
faery. 

A (aguat), a, [L. Augustus, so called 
in honourof the Roman Emperor Augustus, 
its previous name having been Sextilis, the 
sizth month from March, the month in 
which the primitive Romans, as well as the 
Jews, began the zene, See the adjective.) 
The eighth month of the year, containing 
thirty-one days, 

Augustan (q-qust’an),¢. 1. Pertaining tothe 
Emperor Augustus; as, the Augustan age, 
The Augustan age was the most brilliant 
agp in Roman literature, hence the phrase 
1s been applied by analogy to similar 
periods in the literary history of other 
countries; thus the reign of Louis XIV. has 
been called the Augustan age of French 
literature, while that of Queen Anne has 
received this distinction in English. —2, Per- 
taining to the town Auguata Vindelicorum, 
now Augsburg; as, the dA ugustan Confession, 
the confession drawn up at Augsburg, by 
Lutherand Melanchthon in 1530, embodvins 
the principles of the Protestants and their 
reasons fur separating from the Romish 
Charch, 

Augustin, A e (a-cust’in), a. A 
member of one of several monastic frater- 
nities who follow rules framed by St. Au- 





Fate, fir, fat, full; mé, met, her; 








t 
{ 


pine, pin; 


AUNTROUS 





gustine or deduced from his writings, of 
which the chief are the Canons Regular of 
St. Augustine, or Avastin Canons, and the 
Begging Hermits, or Austin Friare, The 


Austin Canons were introduced into Britain | 
about 1100, and had many houses, as at Pon- | 


tefract, Scone, Holyrood, &c. The Austin 

Friars, originally hermits, are a much more 

austere body, who renounce property, go 
barefooted, clad in black, and form one of 
the four orders of mendicants. They were 
con, ted inte a body under Langfranc in 
1256. The name Auguastines is also given to 
an order of nuns who wait on the sick. The 
Hotel Dieu of Paris ia served by them. 
Called alao Augustinian. 

A (a-gcus-tin’i-an), 5. 1. Same as 
Augustin, —2, One of those divines who, from 
St. Augustine, maintain that grace is effec- 
tual from its nature, absolutely and morally, 
not relatively and gradually.—3. Oneof asect 
that = up In the sixteenth century, and 
maintained that the gates of heaven will not 
be open til] the general resurrection. 

Augustinianism (a-g0s-tin'i-an-izm), 1. 
The doctrines of St. Augustine or the Augus- 
tiniana. 


(a-gustli), ade. 


manner, 

A eas (o-qust'nes), n. The quality of 
belng august; 
magnificence, 

He was daunted at the angusteers of such an 
assembly. dAasterbury, 

Auk (ak), n [0. and Prov. E. alk, Dan. 

, leel. alka, dlza, an auk.] The Eng- 
lish name of the binds of the — Alcidse 
and order Natatores, including the great 
auk, the little auk, or black and white 
diver, the puffin, &c., or, in a more re- 
stricted sense, the members of the genus 
Alca. The restricted genus Alca contains 
only two species, the at auk (Alea im- 
pennis), now, it is believed, ex t, and 
the razor-bill (Alea torda) The t auk 
or gair-fowl, a bird about 3 feet im length, 
used to be plentiful in the most northerly 
regions, and also visited the British shores. 
It was remarkable for the shortness of its 
wings, which it employed as fins in swim- 





Razor-bill (4fca ferva) 


ming, especially under water. Ite legs 
were placed so far back as to cause it to sit 
nearly upright. The razor-bill is about 
15 inches in length, and its wings are suf- 
ficiently developed to be used for flight. 
It is found fo numbers on some parts of the 
British shores, as the Isle of Man. 
(ak’wérd), a. Same as Aikwerd., 


| Aukward 
| Aula (9’la), n ILLA court or hall.—Awla 
regia, an ancient English court instituted — 


by William the Conqueror, which merged 
into the King’s Bench. 
Aularian (a-la’ri-an), », [L. aula, a hall.) 


At Oxford, the member of a hall, distin- | 


guished from a collegian. 
ularian (a-la‘ri-an), a IL. aula, a hall.) 
Relating to « hall. 

Auld (ald), a. Old. ‘Take thine auld cloak 
about thee.’ Shak. (Provincial English and 
Scotch} Auld lang-syne, a Scotch phrase 


employed to express days or times long since | 


past, especially happy times. 
uld-farand, Auld-farrant (ald-fi'rand, 
aid-firrant), a. (Sc. auld, old, and farand 
(which see).) Having the ways or thoughts 
of an old person; resembling an old or at 
least a grown-up person; hence, sagacious: 
wily; knowing more than wasexpected: most 
uently applied to children. [Seotch.] 
Auld-warld orga pp @ Old-fashioned; 
= antique. 
Sentt, 


Auletic (@-let‘ik), a. (Gr. aulétiios, from 


In an august . 


ignity of mien; grandeur; | 


‘ Auld-warid stories.’ | 


anlos, a flute.] Pertaining to pipes or toa 


is GAS wt 

Aulic (a’lik), @. [1 awlicus, from ania, dr 
aulé, ahall, court, or palace.) Pertaining to 
aroyal court. In the old German Empire the 
aulic council was a court of jurisdiction, 
which always followed the emperors, and 
decided without an appeal. It ceased to 
exist on theextinetion of the German 
in 1806, The title la now ap lied in Germany 
fn a general sense to the chief council of any 
department, political, administrative, jad. 
cial, or military. 

Aulic (slik), n. In some European univer. 
sities a ceremony observed in conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. It is intro. 
duced by a harangue of the chancellor ad 
dressed to the young doctor, after which he 
receives the cap and presides at the eulic 
proper or disputation. 

Auln (an), n (See ACXE.} A French cloth. 
measure. 

Aulnaget (an’ij), 1. (See ALNAGE] Mea. 
surement by the ell, 

Aulnager (an’4j-ér), nm, See ALNAGER 

Amostome (a-los’to-ma), wm (Gr. andes, a 


~, and stoma, a mouth.] A gens of 
family Aulostomidm or Fistularids. 





Head of Aulastema neaciedlatuse. 
80 named from having the mouth length 


ened into the form of a pipe. The genns is 
closely allied to Fistularia, from wi it is 
distinguished by the tube of the mule 
being shorter and wider, by having namerons 
free spines before the dorsal fin, and the 
jaws being toothless. 
kulostomidn alos-tom'i-dé}, mn. pl A 
family of acanthopterous fishes, of which 
the genus Aulostoma is the type. Called 
also Fistularida, 
Aum (am), 2. Anold Dutch fluid measure. 
See AAM. 
Aumail t (q-mil’), 0.4 (Fr. émail, enamel | 
To ename!; to figure or variegate. 
Ruskins entayid 
With curious antickes and full faire anmayld 
Spenser, 


Aumail t (9-m4l), » Enamel. 

Aumblet (am'bl), ». See AmELE 

Awmbry (am’bri), n. Same as Ambry. 

Aumener,t A tn (Fr. eumonitre, 
an alms-chest } Analms-chest, Chaweer. 

Aumery (a’mér-i), n, Same as Aimonry. 

Aumone (9’mén), n. [Fr. auradne.] In iar, 
alms.—Tenure in aumone, a tennre where 
lands are given in alms to some church or 
religious house. 

Aumonier (a-mén-ér), ». (Fr. eumdnier.| 
|; Analmoner; a chaplain. ‘Seynt Jone the 
Aumonier.” MS. Hart. 

Auncel (an’sel), n. [Perhaps from Aand ani 
sell, but the spellings awnecer, awneere are 
against this; or perhaps from Fr. arancer 
to stretch out, the arm being stretched ont to 
poise the balance.) A kind of balance fot 
weighing, anciently used in England, appsr- 
ently that variety of the steelyard commonly 
known as the Danish steelyard, which has a 
movable fulcrum and a fixed weight, the 
forefinger often acting aa the former. It 
was very inaccurate, and was therefore 
hibited by statute. In many parta of Eng- 
land the term — is still applied 
in regard to the selling of meat by the hand 


without scales, 

Aune (an) 2. [0.Fr. auine, from L. ulna, 
the arm, an ell. See ALNAGE.] A French 
cloth-measure, now superseded as a standard 
measure by the métre. The aune nouvelle 
or usvelle = 14 métre, or 47} English inches, 

| is still used In selling cloth. re old mea- 

sure of this name varied at different places: 
at Rouen it was the same as the English ell, 

45 inches; at Paris 423 inches; at Lyons 

| 47} inches; at Calais 68) inches. ; 
Aunt (ant), n. [0.Fr. ante (corrupted in 
Mod. Fr. into tante), from L. amita, which 
is contracted, in the same way as emunet is 
contracted into anf.) 1. The sister of one’s 
father or mother, correlative to nephew or 
niece, —2.+ An old woman, an old gossip. 
‘The wisest avant telling the saddest tale. 
Shak.—$.t A procuress; a loose woman. 

Summer songs for me ard aunts, 
While we lie tumbling in the hay. 444 

Aunter,t Auntre,t © [Contracted form 
of O.E. and Fr. aventure.] Toadventure. «I 
will arise and auntre it by my fay.’ Chawcer. 

Auntrous,t a. Adventurous. Chaucer 











note, not, move; tithe, tub, byll; 


ofl, pound; li, 8c. abune; F. Se. fey. 


— —— — ——— 


AUNT-SALLY 
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AUROCHS 





Aunt-Sally (int-sal'll), n. A favourite game | 
at race-courses and fairs, played by erecting 
a wooden head on a pole, putting in the 
mouth or nose aclay pipe, which the players 
endeavour to smash by throwing short blud- 
geons at it; the head so used. 

Aur (ar), a [See An] A scar; as, pock- 
curs, marks left by the amall-pox. (Scotch. ] 

Aura (a’ra), mn. [L. aura, a breeze, a breath 
of air, the air.) 1. Lit. a breeze or gentle 
current of air, but generally used for a 
stream of fine particles flowing from a body, 
as an effluvium, aroma, or odour; an poe 
atlon.—2. A peculiar sensation resembling 
that produced by a current of air.—Epilep- 
tic aura (aura epileptica), a sensation as of 
a current of air, rom some part of 
the body to the head, preceding an attack 
of epilepsy.— Hysteric aura, a similar sen- 
sation preceding an attack of hysteria. — 
Electric aura, a term applied toa supposed 
electric fluid emanating from an electrified 
body, and forming a sort of atmosphere 
around it. Called also Electric Atmosphere. 

Pertaining to the air or to 
an aura. 


Aural (q’ral), a. II. auris, the ear.) Relat- 
ing to the ear; as, the aural orifice; aural 


Aurantiacese (9-ran'ti-dsé-8),n. (New L. 
qurantium um, an orange, L. au- 
rum, gold. ORANGE.] The orange tribe, 
a nat. orderof plants, or according to others 
a tribe of the nat. order Rutacew. They 
are polypetalous dicotyledons, with dark- 
green jointed leaves, containing a fragrant 
esential oil in transparent dots, and a sa- 
palpy fruit, the rind of which is also 
lied with essential oil. The species are ori- 
finally natives of India, and are unknown 
a wild state in America. The order com- 
prises the orange, lemon, lime, citron. ber- 
mot, and shaddock or forbidden fruit. 
heir flowers are usually odoriferous, and 
their fruits subacid. 
Aurate (q’rat), » IL auratus, pp. of auro, 
to gild, — See AURUM.] 
1, Acombination of auric acid with a base; 


chem. combined with gold. 
Aurated (a‘rat-ed), a. (L. auris, the ear.) 
Eared; having ears like the scallop-shell. 
Aureate (r6-t), a. IL aureatus, from, 
aurews, golden, from aurum, gold.) Gol- 
den; Skelton; Southey. 
(q-r@'li-a),n. [From L. aurum, gold, 

from its colour.) 1. In zool. the x te 
chrysalis, or pupa of a lepidopterous insect. 
See CHRYSALIS, —2. A genus of Acalephz, or 
medusiform Hydrozoa, which passes through 
several changes of form in its development. 
Hence—3. Sometimes applied to the adult 


state of any Medusa. 
Aurelian (9-ré‘li-an),a. Like or pertaining 
to the ; as, the aurelian form of an 


insect. 

Aurelian (q-réli-an), n. An amateur col- | 

lector and breeder of insects, particularly 

Aureola, Aurole (o-10'61a, y'ré-01), n, (Fr 
a 1 T 

aurtole, from L. aureolus, dim. oP Je B ns 





| 


Aurcola. 


—* from aurum, gold.] 1. In paint- 





person, as Christ, a saint, a martyr, and the | 
e, 


cular manner; specifically, in a secret man- 


and intended to ntaluminous | ner; by way of whisper; by words addressed 
cloud or haze suppo to emanate from to the ear. 
him. If the is represented in an They will soon confess, and that not anricudariy, 
* — — the saree is oval; . sitting, but in a boad and audible voice. Dr. Hi. Move. 
general more nearly approaches a ci-  anriculate, Auriculated (,-rik’i- lit, a- 
cular figure, When it symbolizes Christ a | “Siy/q-jit-ed), a. 1. Shaped like the ear. 


cross is inclosed in the aureola —Aureola, 
Glory, and Nimbus are in popular usage 
frequently confounded, though technically 
they have quite distinct uses. See GLORY, 
Niupvs.—2 Anything resembling an au- 
reola; specifically, (@) in astron. the ring of 
oo seen round the moon in total eclipses 
of the sun. (+) In meteor. a kind of halo 
surrounding a shadow cast upon a cloud or 
fog-bank or dew-covered grass; often ob- 
served by aéronauts on the upper surface 
of clouds. Also called a Glory. 

Auric (rik), a. [From L. aurwim, gold } 
Pertaining to gold. —Awurie oxide asatura 
combination of gold and oxygen (Au,0,). 

Aurichalcite (a-ri-kal’sit), n. aurum, 
gold, and Gr, lkos, copper or bronze.) A 
mineral occurring in t ve! 5- 
green, needle-shaped crystals, which when 
reduced yield a — —* alloy of cop- 
per and zinc. 

Auricle (q’ri-kl),n. IL avrienla, dim. from 
auris, the ear.) 1. The external ear, or that 
part which is prominent from the head.— 
2. One of two cavities in the mammalian 
—— laced above the two cavities called 
ven es, and —— in shape the 
auricle or external ear. ey receive the 
blood from the veins, and communicate it 
to the ventricles, See HEART.—3, An in- 
strument applied to the ears to assist in 
hearing; a kind of ear-trum: 

Auricled ('ri-kid), a. Having ears or au- 
ricles; having appendages resembling ears. 
In bot. applied to leaves when they are fur- 
nished with a pair of leaflets, rally dis- 
tinct, but sometimes joined with them. 

(a-rik'd-la), n [L,, the external 


ear, the ear, dim. of auris, an ear. See 





Auricula (Printula Anricnla). 


EaR.] 1. In bot. a garden flower derived 
from the yellow Primula Auricula, found 
native in the Swiss Alps, and sometimes 
called bear’s-ear from the shape of its leaves. 
It has for centuries been an object of culti- 
vation by florists, who have succeeded in 
raising from seed a great number of beauti- 
ful varieties —2. In zool. a genus of phyto- 
gue or plant-eating gasteropodous mol- 

uscs, Whose organs of respiration are formed 
for breathing air. 

Auricular (@-rik’d-lér), a. [From L. auric- 
ula, the ear. See AURICULA.] 1. Pertaining 
to the ear or the sense of hearing; as, the 
auricular nerves.—2 Confided to one's ear, 

y privately confided to the ear of a 
priest; as, avricular confession.—3. Recog- 
nized by the ear; known or obtained by the 
sense of hearing; as, auricular evidence, 

You shall by an awricudar assurance have your 
satisfaction. Shak, 
4.4 Communicated or known by report. 
* Auricular traditions and feigned testimo- 
nies.” Bacon. —5. Pertaining to the auricles 
of the heart.—Avuricular feathers, the circle 
of feathers surrounding the opening of the 
ear in birds.— Awricular finger, the little 
finger, from its being most easily introduced 
into the ear.—Auricular tube, a — 
tube, either portable for the use of dea 
persons, or carried between different parts 
of a building for the conveyance of mes- 


sages. . 
Auricular (q-rik’d-lér), n. In ornith. a 
name applied collectively to the auricular 
‘eathers (which see, under the adjective.) 

uricularly (a-rik’t-lér-li), adv, In an auri- 





2 Having ears or some kind of expansions 
resembling ears; eared; in bof. said of a 
leaf with a pair of small blunt projections 
or ears at the base. 

Auriferous ag Aa a, IL aurifer; 
from aurwm, gold, and fero, to produce.) 
Yielding or producing gold; containing gold; 
as, aurifercus quartz; auriferous strata. 
Whe souosains big with mines, , 

nce many a irs! SMream auryerousr plays. 
y 8 ve aoe plage 


Anrifamme, Auriflamme (9-ri-flam’a, 9-ri- 

flam’), n. national golden banner of 
France, See ORIFLAMME. 

Auriform (a'ri-form), a. [L. avris, the ear, 
and forma, form. ] r-shaped; having the 
form of the human ear; in the shape of an 
ear; as, an auriform shell. 

Auriga (9-ri’ga), n. [L., a driver, a charioteer 
—aurea, a bridle, and ago, to drive.} L In 
astron, the W ner, a constellation in the 
northern hemisphere, consisting of sixty- 
eight stars, including Capella of the first 
magnitude.—2 In med. (a) the fourth lobe 
of the liver. (6) A bandage for the sides. 

A (a-ri‘gal),a. [See AURIGA.} Pertain- 

rs * — a 
urigationt (1-ri-ci’shon), n. [L. aw tio, 
from aurigo, to be a charioteer, See AURI- 
GA.) The act ——— of driving horses 
harnessed to carriages. Bailey. 

Aurigraphy (a-rig’ra-fi),n. [L. aurum, gold, 
and Gr. graphé, to write.] The art or prac- 
tice of writing in golden characters. 

Aurilave (q’ri-lAv), mn. [L. aurie, the ear, 

and lavo, to wash.] An ear-brush. EF. H. 


Knight. 

A te (a-ri-frij'i-at), a, L aurum, 
gold, and phrygiare, to adorn with Phrygian 
needle-work.}] Embroidered with gold. * Nor 
wore he mitre here, precious or awriphry- 

.” Southey. (Rare. } 
entum (a'ri-pig-men"tum) See 


uripigm 
ORPIMENT, 

A (a’ri-skalp), n. [L. auris, ear, 
and sealpo, to scrape.) An instrument to 
clean the ears; used also in operations of 

ery on the ear. 

25*3. n. 

ew.) 


and Gr. — 


L. auris, the ear, 
n instrament for 
condition of the Eusta- 
ight. 
urist IL auris, ear.] One 
skilled in disorders of the ear, or who pro- 
feases to cure them. 
“ee Engtand the medical profession is 2 inte 
ns, a » sccoucheurs, 
** — — Sir G. C. Lewts. 
Aurited (y’rit-ed), a. IL awritus, from av- 
rig, the ear.) In bot. and zool. eared; auricu- 
late; ha’ lobes or appendages like an ear. 
(a-rd-sef‘al-us), a. [L. 
aurum, gold, and kephalé, the head.] In 
zool. characterized by a gold-coloured head 
Aurochs ('roks), n. [G. aurocha, auerochs. 
the aurochs—O.H.G. @r, a wild bull (Latin 
form wrwus), and ohse, G. ochs, an ox.) A 
species of wild bull or buffalo, the bonassu« 
of Aristotle, urws of Cwsar, bison of Pliny, 
the European bison, Bos or Bonasrus Bison 





Aurochs (Bes serws). 


of modern vaturalista.) This animal was 
once abundant, roaming in herds over many 
parts of the continent of Europe, preferrinz 
especially the neighbourhood of large for- 
ests. The spread of population has reduced 
its numbers, and were it not for the protec- 
tion afforded by the Emperor of Ruasia to 
a few herds which inhabit the forests of 
Lithuania it would soon be extinct. 














w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


Aurocyanide (9-ro-at'an-id x 4 
gold, and R. pat 4 


(L. aurum, 


asic oxide. 


Aurora (a-ré’ra),n. [L., the goddess of morn- 
ing, the dawn, for an older form a@usosa ; 
allied to Gr. aurion, the morrow; és, the | 

Skr. ushdsd, dawn, which is from 


dawn ; 
root ush, to burn, seen also in L. uro, 


uatum, to burn, aurum, gold) L * rising | 
wn o or | 


light of the morning; 
morning twilight. —2. The dess of the 
morning, or dawn deified. 6 poets repre- 
sented her as rising out of the ocean ina cha- 
riot, her rosy fingers kag” 4 gn gentle dew. 
3. The aurora borealis or 


he plural form auror#.—Aurora borealis, 


chem. a com- 
und formed of the cyanide of gold and a 


é aurora australis 
the polar lights): in this sense the word has 
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| 





that is boreal or northern aurora, the north- , 


= lights or streamers, a — — 
phenomenon appearing a : it usu 

manifests itsell by Sees of male — 
ing towards the zenith from a d line of 
cloud or haze a few degrees above the hori- 
zon, and stretching from the north towards 


| 


| 


the west and east, so as to form anarc, with | 


its ends on the horizon, Sometimes it ap- 
in detached places; at other times 


uscul' kult )vx.i 
| alte, to ston, from 


Aurotellurite —— n. [L. au- 
rum, gold, and E. tellurite.] An ore of tel- 
lurium containing gold and silver. 

(a’‘rus), a. [L, aurum, gold.) In 
chem. applied to an oxide of gol 
contai! two atoms less of oxygen n 
auric oxi See AURIC, 

Aurum (a’rum), n. [L., gold. The root is 
probably the same as that in aurora (which 
see).) Id.—Aurum fulminans, gold dis- 
solved in aqua ia or nitro-muriatic acid, 
and precipitated by ammonia; fulminating 
gold. precipitate is of a brown yellow 
or orange colour, and when exposed to a 


moderate heat, or struck, detonates with — 


considerable noise. It is probably an am- 
monium aurate (Au(N H,)O,. NH,).— Au- 
rum mosaicum or aurum musivoum, mosaic 
gold, a yellow gold-like alloy, containing 
about equal quantities of copper and zinc. 
(L. ausculto, for ausi- 
G auricula, older ausi- 
cula, dim. of auris, gra ear} ‘to 1 a to 
ve ear; specifically, in pathol. ten to 
fe sounds of the action of the lungs or 
heart, or to those given out by the chest or 
abdomen on percussion. 
‘tation (ps-kul-ta’shon), a. Lt The 
hearkening. 


Auscul 
t almost covers the whole sky. As the | act of listening or 


streams of light have a tremulous motion 
they are called in many places ‘the merry 
dancers.” They assume many shapes and 





Aurora Borealis 


a variety of colours, from a pale red or yel- 
low to a deep red or blood colour; and in the 
northern latitudes serve to illuminate the 
earth and cheer the gloom of long winter 
nights. The appearance of the aurora bo- 
realis so exactly resembles the effects of 
artificial electricity that there is eve 
son to believe that their causes are identi- 
cal. When electricity passes through rari- 
fled air it exhibits a diffused luminous 
stream which has all the characteristic a 
ces of the aurora, and hence it 
ighly probable that this natural om- 
enon is occasioned by the passage of elec- 
tricit — the upper —5 of the at- 
monphers. influence of the aurora upon 
the magnetic needle is now consid as 
an ascertained fact, and the connection be- 
tween it and magnetism is further evident 
from the fact that the beams or coruscations 
issuing from a point in the horizon west of 
north are frequently observed to run in the 
magnetic meridian. At the same time, a 
luminous arch is —— seen stretch- 
ing across the heavens, and crossing the 
magnetic meridian at right angles) The 
aurora borealis is said to be frequently ac- 
companied by sound, which is variously de- 
scribed as resembling the rustling of pieces 
of silk against each other, or the sound of 
wind against the flame of a candle.—Au- 
rora australis, the aurora of the southern 
hemisphere, quite a similar phenomenon 
to that of the north —Awurora polaris, po- 
lar attrora; the aurora of either the nor- 
thern or the southern hemisphere. 
Auroral (#-r0o'ral), a. 1 Be to or 
resembling Aurora or the dawn; belonging 
to or resembli — lights; roseate; 
rosy. ‘Her chee used with an auroral 
blush." Longfellow. —2. In geol, appellative 
of the second of Professor H. Rogers’ fifteen 
divisions of the Palwozoic strata in the Ap- 
palachian chain of North America, the 
names of which suggest metaphorically the 
different natural periods of 
responds 
Cambrian, 


rea- 


e day; it cor- | 
toa certain extent with our middle 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


| 


pine, pin; 


— 


You shall hear what deserves attentive ansenita- 
tien. Fr. Hicks. 


2 In med. a method of distinguishing the 
state of the internal parts of the body, par- 
ticularly of the thorax and abdomen, by 
observing the sounds — the part 
either through the immediate application 
of the ear to its surface (immediate —— 


tation), or by applying stethoscope 

the part aad through it (mediate 
auscultation). (See OSCOPE.) Aus- 
cultation be used with more or less ad- 
vantage in all cases where morbid sounds 
are produced, but its general applications 
are: the auscultation of respiration, the 


auscultation of the voice; auscultation of 
the cough; auscultation of sounds foreign 
to all these, but sometimes accompanying 
them; a ion of the actions of the 
heart; obstetric auscultation. The parts 
when struck also give different sounds in 

thand disease. See PERCUSSION, PLEXI- 


Auscultator —— ged n One who 
tion. 


Sascultatory (ae-kul'ta-to-ri),a. Pertaining 

as- a. 

to auscultation. 

Auslaut (ous‘lont),n. [G., from prefix aus, 
denoting completion or termination, an 
—— n philol. the final sound of a 
wi 


uspex (#‘speks L., a contr. of avis- 
‘pen es 2 bind, 5 specio, to — 
who divines by observing the motions, 
cries, &c., of birds; a diviner in general; 


an augur, 
Auspical (q’spi-kal), a. Auspicatory i per- 


taining to 
iste pray eet py a 
cated; ppr. @ a to 


uspicating. 3 
take the auspices. See AUSPEX.)] 1. To 
initiate with pomp or ceremony; to inau- 
gurate—a sense borrowed from Roman 
— omgebon nme Aly ee before under- 


important business. ‘To a = 
O85) concern and set it agoing with 
a lustre." Lamb. 


They ausfrcate all their proceedings, Anrbe. 


2 To be an augury of; to foreshow. ‘A 
comet that did auspicate lasting glory to 
Augustus’ state." B. Jonson. 

Auspioatet (a’spi-kAt), a. Auspicious. Her- 


birds; an omen orsign in general; as, to take 
the auspices; an auspice of good fortune. — 
2. Protection; favour shown; influence. 

rake Nn Roatan 

whose ans, al 

so long. a B. Fomson. 
3. The good fortune that follows a person; 
favourable influence arising from the pres- 
ence of some person: now always in the 
plural; as, under his auspices the war was 
soon brought to a suc ul termination. 


Auspicial (a-spi’shal), a. zeae to aus- | 


pices or omens; as, a ri [Rare.] 
ous (a-spi’shus), a. (See AUSPICE.} 
L Having omens of success, or favourable 
appearances. ‘Happy and auspicious be- 


ndte, not, mbve; 





(Au, 0), | 





AUSTRIAN 


— . —2. Prosperous; for. 

A — th * 

Shall spread ——— 
8. Favourable; kind; —— applied tw 
persons or things. * auspi mis. 

hice ing jo to Ma ws 

; Ww joy; happy. ‘ an auspicions 
| and a dropp ; aye’ Shake 
' Auspiciously (e-spi’shus-li), ade. In an 








| 


| Mects me a 4 T. Mitddicten 
| Auspiciousness (a-spishus-nes), n. The 
state of oe Fon psa a state of fair 
ise; pi A 
luster (as’tér L. auster 
wind] Be coke w * *6 bere 
Thomson. 


* auaterely talk of purity 
A nes), m. 1. The state or 
quality of be austere: (a) severity in 
manners ; ; austerity. ‘The ow. 
rag to a Racal Shak. 9 Roughness 
Austerity (-ste'ri-ti), n. [L. auasteritar. 
See AUSTERE.] of manners or life; 


Milton, “he 
looks of chaste austerity.” ilton. * 
hypocrisy and aus of the Pharisees of 
the Commonwealth.” Macaulay. 
Celestine would not the 
and secular business. He had derevonined ts teks 
himself in all his wonted solitude and ansterwier 


Milman, 
“appetite a 2. ee ee 


e pole, or that which pos 
magnetism itself: 


5 


AUSTRAL) and Asia.) Relating to Austral. 
Australasian (98-tral-i’shi-an), n. A native 
of Australasia. 
Australian 


(as-tri'li-an), a. [From Austre 
lia, from L. australis, southern.) Pertain 
ing to Australia. 

tra’li-an), n. A native or in- 
ustralia. 


ancient 3 and their descendants. 

and the modern Fellahs. See MAN. 
Australioid —— n. In ethn, an 

individual of the Australioid uw. 
Australizet (qs’tral-iz), v. i. To tend sonth 


warily, or to the sou pole, as 4 
magnet, 

These ( do jonate at one extreme. 
and ares: ze at the other. Sir J. Browne 


Austrian (as tri·an) a. (From Austria, a la- 
tinized name corresponding to Ocsterreich. 


eastern reich kingd called rela- 
tively to the western dominions of Charie- 
magne.} Pertaining to Austria. 


| Austrian (as‘tri-an), n. A native of Austria 
tibe, tub, byll; F 


oil, pound; — ti, Se, abwne; 5. Be. fry 


lute power; antocracy. 

wi cakes Cod the oly ge Mo —— 

Auter ‘grote (trary) aed Tn law French, 
rwa)n. In 

another's 
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Austrine! (s'trin), a. [L. austrinus, trom | % The quali of bei enuine or what it | Authority 
awater, —— South; southerly; south- purports 40 ke * ; genui oA ey | 
ern Bailey. (aa'trs ey cI — — 22232** 
Austromancy «Man - From a a cabinet descanting upon value, 
eat ad nae ee oper r. —— ata a authenticalnets of the severel places. | to 
divination. theaying, or otion o! 

4 licty having sapere orobsolescent, pce ll 
— events, from observations of the ticity having superseded {tin the former use 

+ (a'tiir-ki), wn [Gr. autarchia— genuineness in . la ites 
— and arché, government.) Abso- . eae fae 5 kat), v.t, * 
1. To render authentic; to give autho: 


time.] 
term introduced into the plea of 
———— asa bar to a second prosecu- 
tion ol the same offence. — Auterfoits ac- 

, the plea of a former acquittal.—Auter- 
Sic Saline the plea of former attaint.— 
Auterfoits convict, the plea of former con- 





amen Th pleas of a oits attaint and 
pay a — were by 7 and 8 
Geo. IV. 

Auter-vie (a-tr-v@), nm In law French, 
another's life. Tenant r auter-vie, one 
who holds an estate life of another. 

Authentic (a-then’tik), a. [L. authenticus 
=r. authentikos, o: al, uine, from 
authentés, one who does with his 
own hand, the real author.) 1 Ha 
authority; as, () — — 

id; capable of 


on; authoritative: opposed to 


authentic rtor register. —— euthen- 
tie fire." =. 


wg coi pedantisns, to 
= in — 


—— 


oer rng bin pang dng pe Po 4 
facts; the latter that we have it as e 


left 
its author's hands an authentic history, 
a genuine tert. <A is thus equiva- 


lent to trustworthy, reliable; genuine 
adulterated. 


A genuine book is that which written 
whose name it beart; .., — 
matters 


Bchat which 


Bp. Watson, 
Authentic t (j-then’tik), n. An authentic or 
genuine document. ‘Authentics and tran- 


wort 
(a-then = a Same as 
Authentic, but less 
His testimony will be —— Beau, & Fi. 
Authentically (a-¢ (a-then’tik-al-li), adv. In an 





manner; with the nisite or 
friine authority, “No *Not yet ntically 
( - then’ tik-al- nes), 7%. 
L The quality of belng aut authentic or trust. 
wat, the —— being of good autho- 
rity; authen 


wwe did not at "a rely on the anthenticalness 
farrew, | 


the proof, attestation, or formalities 

th by law, or sufficient to entitle to 

The serves onl: notary henticate 
tha choice sd fadgus. — one 


2. To prove authentic; to determine as 


genuine, 
2 ane eens — eae yon 
‘Sir sade, 
Apthenticate t viel Monmouth a, Authen- 
ticated. mouth, 


—— (a-then’ ti- a S 
The act of —— — ving ot 
e nec 


Prenat A, 
(a-then-tis’i- ti), n, . The 
— tat ing authentic or trne; the 
uality of —* established by authority 
* truth and correctness; as, 
icity of Scriptures. 

— eee ee ck ibhcias aaraank of he 
times when it was companed, and and are left satisfied 
the anthentivity of its leading anecdotes. 22* 
2. Genuineness ; —— uality of being gentu- 
ine; original. Ff Pacem, wap ters now employ 
the word only in the former usage. 
AUTHENTIC, GENUINENESS, } 
A Authen- 


“toy. 


Authentics ven tiks), n. In civil lave, 

ants Ci from the Greek of the 
— or new constitutions of Justinian, 
made by an anonymous author: so called 
because the novels were translated entire 
to wn it from the epitome made 


by Jalian. 
Author (a’thor), n. [L. auctor, improperly 
wiles tip aaa from augeo, 
auctum, to increase, to produce. see Avc- 
paren — stn Sow its 
mover 4 ‘whom it owes 
fay thing he creator; efficient cause: 
applied to persons as, God is the author of 


e law, the author . 
whereof ls God." Hooker. 
Thas King Latinus in the thint degree 
Had Saturn anthor of his family. Dryden, 
2. Cause: applied to things. [Rare.] 
PP) i lL b of their shall 
ps bnmlane sor afte sarance” Sek 


2 The original « composer ofa trary work, 
| Srl from a compiler, translator, 
or 

ernie wma which 
a translator 


i 
Z 
— 


hath authored itt 


tell or declare. thet 
author.’ Maasinger. _— i 
Authoress (a’thor-es), — J emale — 
Authorial tho ri· al Pertainin 
an author. ‘The a *we,."’ Hey 
(Rare. 
Authorism (’thor-izm ba Authorship ; 
quality of an author. [ 

thoritati 


ve (a-thor'l-t&-tiv a. 1. Haring 
due authority; having the sanction or weigh 
querolsing authority. * ‘A 


of authori 
ritative Barrow. 


t 
— 


2 Having an air of authority: | —— 
emptory; dictatorial. ‘The 


mock au 

tate manner of the one and the * 
mirth of the other." Swift. 
. Authorita: (a-thor’{-té-tiv-li 

In an authorita’ ive manner; witha oat 
authority; with due * 2 
Authori eness ( -ti-tiv-nes), | 
n The quality of ⁊ — —————— an 


acting by authority; authoritative appear- | 


AUTHOTYPE 





—8 -ti), nm. (L. auetoritas, 

power, as of an author, producer, or legal 

Sg a warrant, evidence, See AUTHOR, } 
art a or a right to — = 
whether 


original or del 
the authority of a Senet over Ong ae ‘and 
of parents over c 
If law, ast. er den 
It will go tard with peor Antonie, maak. 
By whate doest thou these things, and who 
gare thee this jority F Mark xi, 2@ 
2 The power derived from opinion, —— 
or esteem ; influence conferred tity an 
ter, office, station, mental su 
the like; credit; as, the au 
or example; a inagistrate quthority of age 
in the city. 
Truth, wiwdom, —*— severe and pure, 
Whence true antherity in men, Mil 
3.+ Power in a general sense. 
The corrigible authority of this lics in our wills, 


4. A person or persons or a body exercising 
power or command: generally in the plural; 
as, the civil and military authorities.—5. The 
outward marks of authority; especially, the 
expreesion of authority in the countenance. 
You have that 5 countenance which Low weed 
fain call master, sthat? Amthorty. 
6. That to which or one to whom an — 
or reference may be made in support of any 
opinion, action, or course of conduct; as, 
(a) testimony; witness; he who or ‘that 
ich testifies. ‘And on that high gutho- 
, ilton, 


I have heard of this, which J would be 
#0 sweet an authority —— 
Sir 


of 
the Scriptures.’ Hooker. An author 
—— — knowledge of a subject; 

or that may be relied on; a 
author; also, the writings of such an author. 
Qe law, a pen gg a court, 

declaration, o: or saying worthy 
bo be folen og (e) J Justification; 
countenance; warrant. 

ques joigus sal 0——— 


(ec) 


Syw. Power, sway, rule, force, ascendency, 
Authorizable ( Lr z-a-bl), That 
1 n't or- a. may 
be authorized. ‘A censure authorizable.’ 
Hammond. 
Authorization (q’thor-iz-i"shon), n. 
actof authorizing; theactof —5*2. 
or legal er; establishment by authority. 
‘The au tion of laws," Motley. 
Authorize thor ts). v.t. pret. & pp. author- 
ized; ppr. auth . 1. To give —— 
warrant, or legal power to; to give a right to 
; to empower; as, to authorize commis- 
vad to settle the boun of the state. 
2. To make ; aa, to au a marriage. 
3. = — by — Ao by usage or 
public op’ ; to warrant; ; aa, 
an authorized idiom of 
All virtue lies in the power of den 
desires where reason does not anthorize 


he commission was =o iti —— 
estates. They wed, with- 


William did not a —— 
4. To warrant the teath or ones ot. 
at a winter's fire, 


A woman's 


Authorized grandam, Shak. 
—To authorize one’s 4 to rely for au- 
thority. ‘ Authorizii isle, fo the mos 


part, on other historia Sir P. 
kuthoriess (4’thor-les), a. Withoet’ an 


Authoriet agian n. A petty author. 


aathorting (ythor-ling), n. A petty author. 
Aw y (g'thor-li), a, Belonging to an 
| — * He keeps hisown authorly secrets.” 


), m 1. The quality 
or state of — uthor. 

If the formalists of this sort ware erected into 
tees with a sole commission of anthorsAip, we SRoubd 
eases’ see such writing in our a as would 
either wean wus from all books — * 
at least from all such as were the product of our own 
hation. Sha flesbury. 

2 The source from which a —7 

as, a work whose authorship is 
(a’thé-tip), mn. A tye or bisck 


‘See! e of an autograph. 


paten- 











i, job; 


‘a dale; th, 8c. lock; 6,90; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; ¥H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig: wh, whig; zh, ‘azure.—See Ker, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHER 


Auto (a'té-b1- og” ra fer), a One 
who writes an autobiography, that is, an 
account of his own life. 
phic, Autoblogra; 
9 tr bio 

walating of, 


Pertain 
ing to, * 


blograph 
Auto phi §-té-bi'o-grafTk-al-li), 
f * In an phist (ato — — 

u a’ ra n. 
—— — 


Autobi (a'té- bi ra-fi), n [Gr. 
autos, self, and E. biography ( lich see). ] 
Biography or memoirs of a person written 


* himeelf. — 

* ren pus, 
——* . (Gr. au eet karpos, 

hae ]In dot. anamegiven to frnits consisting 


of the pericarp, without 
the calyx, outwardly adhe 
Autochron: (a-ta- krea’ o-graf) 2. 
(Gr. pretix auto, self, and E. chronograph 
(which see).] An instrument for the {i instan- 
taneousself-recording of time. EB. H. Knight, 
Autochthon a (a: -tok’thén), mn. pl Autoch- 
—— (atok’thon-éz). [Gr autochthin, 
from the soil, from autos, 
oat — Adn, the earth.] 1. One of the 
acer inhabitants of a country; a mem- 
of the race found in a country at the 
time of the earliest known settlement; an 
* inhahltant. —2 That which is 


Soja such as 


inal to a partenler country, or which 
couhth its Arst origin. 

Autoch a-tok’- 
oon al, g-tok'thon-us),@, Of or ing 
to autochthones; indigenous 

Autochthonic (q-tok-thon’ik) a. In- 


i NOU, 
ve (a’té-kliv), n [Fr., from Gr. 
‘pret auto, self, and L. clavis, a key. 
nd of stewpan the lid of which is ig 
close and steam-tight by the steam pro- 


ceeding the —— of the pan. 
It is —— an application of Papin's 
digester to culinary purposes. See D1- 
GESTER, 8. 


(q-tok’ra-si), n, (Gr. autokrateia, 
absolute power, from autos, self, and Kratos, 
power.] 1. Absolute power of determining 
one’s own actions; independent or self- 
derived power; sole right of self-govern- 
ment; self-rule. ‘ Man's will, that great sent 
of freedom, that, with a kind of atetocracy 
and supremacy within itself, commands its 
own actions.” South. 

Tt (the divine will) moves, not Be external im- 
Ee. or inclination of objects, but determines itself 
an absolute auforracy, Sent, 

2. Supreme, uncontrolled, or unlimited au- 
thority over others, invested in a single 
person; the government or power of an 
absolute monarch. 

At least from the da: of Hildebrand the mind of 
Europe had become Marized with the aseertion 
of those chains which 4 their latent signifecance 
amounted to an absolute irrespoasiide — 2— 

iret. 
3. In med, vital or instinctive force; action 
of the vital pri le, or of the instinctive 
poaers. towards the preservation of the 

— ———— the vital principle. Written 


utoerat (td krat), n. [Gr autokratés, 
A power; absolute, See AuToC- 
RACY. . An absolute prince or sovereign; 


a ruler or monarch who holds and exercises 
the powers of government by inherent right, 
not subject to restriction: a title assumed 
by the emperors of Russia.—2. One who is 
invested with or assumes unlimited autho- 
rity in any relation. ‘The autocrat of the 
breakfast table.” O. W. Holmes. 

Autocrater.t Same as Attocrator. 

Autocratic, Autocratical (-té-krat’ik, 
a-té-krat‘ik-al), a. Pertaining to autocracy: 
absolute; hol ing independent and unlim- 
ited powers of government. 


Autocratically (9-t6-krat‘ik-al-li), adv, In 
an autocratic manner, 
Autocrator (a-tok‘ra-tor), mn.  [Gr. auto- 


kratér, one having full or Fol power. 
Re, AvuTooracy.] An autocrat; a dictator. 
A rey. 
torical (4'té-kra-tor"ik-al), «. 
— to an autocrat or autocrator; 
supreme; absolute; as, autocratorical power, 
Bp, Pearson, {Rare. ] 

Autocratrice, Autocratrix (9-tok’ra-tris, 
fr tok’ra-triks), n. A female sovereign, who 
is independent and absolute: a title some- 
coon given to the empresaes of 


[ 
detonate (a’té-krat-ship), n. The office 
of an autocrat, 


(9-to- 
at heal). "Pertla to- | 





i Autography (q-tog’ra-fl), n 
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38 o da fé (ou'ts da fa”), nm. . pa Autos da 
— di fa"), [Pg. See AUTO DE FE} 

Portuguese term equivalent to the 
—— auto de fe (which see). 

Auto de fe (on’té da fa"), n. 
fe (ou'tés da fa 
sense of decree, ju 
—dauto=L. actum, an act, de, of, and fe=L. 


iSp., it act (in the 


pl. Autos de» 
ent, sentence) of faith . 


ides, faith] 1. A judgment of the Spanish — 
nquisition.—2 A public solemnity, for- | 


merly held by the courts of the Inquisition 
in Spain and Portugal and their depen- 
dencies at the execution of heretics con- 


demned to death, Amid the tolling of bells 


the doomed were brought out from 


barefoot, clad in a robe pain with 


hideous called a eanbenito, Sp. sam- · 
benito), ted caps on their heads, 
and conducted in the midst of a procession i 


of clergy and lay familiars of —— Inquist· 


tion (many of the latter the . 
highest rank), with the flag the 1 institu 
tion borne before them, their coffins, 

with terrible symbols, behind, and amid 


many other grisly accompaniments, to = 
church of the Dominicans, w ra 
sermon on the true faith, hey were deliv- 
ered over to the secular power, by which 
they were shortly brought to the place of 
execution and burned to death. =a king, 
or the highest official of the 25 
xenerallx lent the authority of his presence 
to the solemnity. The last auto de fe took 
lace in the middle of the last century. — 
A session of the Inquisition. 


Aw (9't6-di-nam"ik), a [Gr. 
autos, self, and dynamikos, powerful.) A 
word used in the name of a kind of ma- 


chine called autodynamie elevator, that is, 
a machine for water in which the 
weight of a falling column of water ia made 
to raise a smaller column toa height above 
the source. E. H. — 
Aw + (a-td-j 
AUTOGENOUS. ] 
Waterhouse 


Autogeneous (q-td-j¥né-us), a. Same as 


— “en-tts), @. a autos, self, 
= | gonnas to —— Self-produced 
nerated ; independently 
aot cally, in ye ay —— 
dependent centre, as of ossification. 


The centram and several of the apoph 
vertebra are aufegenons, while other apop! 


we 

exogenous, * 
—4 or —— soldering, the 
rocess of uniting pieces of metal by the 

n of of their own substance. 
A, re autos, self, 
L person's own 
an original manuscript or 
e which writes of 
phic 


are 
9 Written by one's 
n one's own handwrt riti 
‘Yetters of the 
it quite imposible to — of 
the toes even for the next ary 


t ‘emial), 6. Autogr 
— ({a-tog ‘ra-fal), a utogra- 


A tö 
eR pale rat 
to an or one’s own handwriti 


au 
as autograph oe autographic 
ence Relating to or used in —— 
of autography; as, autographic Ink; auto- 
—— uper, —3. Lag recording; as, an 


te * ph, an instrument for 
—— a telegraphic d teh written 
in insulating ink upon a me c paper and 


reproducing it with absolute exactness on 

another — paper. The instrument 

may be used for transmitting portraits. 

1. Phat branch 
the — of diplomatics which treats 

of autographs, —2 A person's own i 

—— b wich ith . —— 

graphy by whic i. w or w 
transferred fro to mene. 


Automatal hg tom ‘a. etal), 4, Sem as Auto- 
metic, ean 

Automa (y-math), n. [Gr. automathés 
—dutes, self, and manthand, mathein, to: 
learn.) One’ who is self- taught, {Rare.] 

Automatic, Automatical (jj-té-mat'ik, - 

)}, @ [See AUTOMATON.] L Be. | 
longing toan automaton, having the power 
of self-motion; self- acting; as, automatic 
machinery. —2. “Conducted or carried on by 
self-acting machinery. 





Fate, f far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 








& Not voluntary; not pp on the 
will; instinctive: applied to animal actions 


Let me briefly notice some of our other enfemmetie 
actions. In the act of swalio’ » which *2 


— 

stomach, e are quite unconscious paissage 

thither unless we have taken 4 ** er 
hotter or colder than ord This ix 


an instance of purely asteomatrc action. 
Dr. Carpenter. 
Automatic theory. Same asAutomatism 2 
Automation (g-tom‘a-tizm),n. 1. Automatic 
action, 


“ern 7 hh body as the instrument of the 
tmoind I shall . first, the amount of 
antomation in the —— body. Carpenter. 


2 The doctrine that animals are a kind of 
automata, held and maintained more espe- 


cially by Descartes. 

Automatist (a-tom’a-tist), nm. 1. One who 
makes automata.—2. Une who Senos in 
automatism. 


— a-ton), n. pl Automata, 
Automatons ()-tom‘a-ta, 9-tom‘a-tenz) 
[Gr. autematos, acting of one’s own will, 
self-moving-—awtos, self, and maé, to strive 
after, to move.) 1, That which is self-mev- 
ing or has the power of spontaneous move- 


ment. ‘So great and admirable an aufoma- 
ton as the —— Boyle. fically—2 A 
self-acting machine, or one w ig actuated 


in such a manner as to carry on for some 
time certain movements without the aid of 
Ise. In this respect clocks and 
watches, with a vast number of machines 
es in cotton, silk, and other factories, 
may be denominated automatons: but the 
term more specifically denotes an apparatus 
in which the te the arbitrary oF power ix 
made to imitate — or voluntary 
motions of living bg as men, 
horses, birds, fishes, 


— — 
is a self. moving 


a mechanism, saa Ba which can omly 
way. Dye, Carpester. 
Automaton balance, a machine for weigh- 
ing planchets and coin, and emg the 
pieces automatically, according to their 
weight, as fall, light, or heavy. 
Automatoust (q-tom‘a-tus), a. Automatic 
Clocks or afomatens organs whereby we distin 
guish of time, have no mention in ancient writers. 
Sir 7. Brew. 
— Automalite (o-toms ‘o-lit, a- 
tom‘a-lit), ». [Gr. automolos, a deserter. | 
A name sometimes given to gahnite, from 
the fact that it contains a m 
of oxide of zinc, though it has no resem- 
Pr mnt ai ——— 
gro mor fik), a. [Gr. mvetes, 
, form.) Framed or con- 
cle a after the pattern or form of one’s self. 


conception which one frames of another's 


Autonomian (s-td-n6'mi-an), a. — 
to autonomy. 

Autonomic (y-té-nom‘ik), a. Relating to 
autonomy; having the power of self-govern- 
ment; autonomous. 

Autonomous (9-ton’o-mus),a. [Gr. awtone 
mos, See below.) Independent in govern- 
ment; having the right of self-government. 

Au {a-ton’o-mi),n. (Gr. autenomia, 
from aufos, self, and noimos, law, rule] 
1. The power or ‘right of self-government. 
whether in a province or city wh which elects 
its own magistrates and makes ite own 
laws, or in an individual who lives accor!- 
ing to his own will 

gent Bhogal sen in the treaty of Ad 
bred with the 8 he Ce 


= — eee ————⸗ of 
⁊ In —— philosophy of Kant, Poy sover- 
— of reason in sphere of morals. 


(Gr. @ute, 
which have 


ot which are produced — perforated sheets 


isty (ete pit), n. *8* 1Gr. autos, self, 





It is in our moxiern cotton and flax mills that ante 
pean layed d 3 ternal worthiness of 
ee —— — bell +o —— of credibility existing in 
pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tibe, tub, bullz oil, pound; ~—s i, Se. abume; F, Se. fey. 
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2 statement itself —— — of external Auxiliart (qg-zil'i-ér), n. An auxiliary. | Available (a-val'a-bl), a. 1. Profitable; ad- 
Antoplaty (vipat [Rare * 4 — — invade By mean a | wiley mrt Saving 2 y. 
a — n r. autos, se! ~zili-ar- e. By means 0! 
— $8 Po ee mb —— 


— * hich A monn ied 
yw e ‘aceompan: 

with loss of substance, are by 
means of healthy parta taken m their 
ueighbourhood and made to supply the de- 


ficiency. 
Autopsia (g-top’si-a), (Gr., from autos, 
* and oon sith) Personal — 


J to begin 
a aatural history from his own autepria. 
( Gilbert Whit. 
- 


Autopsic, Autopsical ‘sik, a-top’sik- 
is Sue an Autti (Raf v 


topey (9 top-al) top-si), [ AUTOPSIA. ] 
cbearvation: ocular view. ‘Au. 


phic convinceth us that it hath this use.’ 
Kay.—2. In med. post-mortem examination; 
inspection of the body after death to dis- 
cover the cause and seat of the disease of 


which the m died. ‘The autopsy re- 
poly 
m0 = 
al), a.’ Seen with one’s own * relating to 


or based on autopsy or personal observa’ Je 
as, autoptic evidence. ‘Evinced by autop- 


tical ence.” Krelyn. 
—— a-top’tik-al-li),adv. By means 
of ocular nh 2* poi ein Fay 


That the galaxy is 4 meteor, was the account of 
Aristotle; bet the telescope hath amtapticaliy con- 
fated tt. Glanville. 

Autort (a‘tor), nm. [See AuTHOR.] A first 
beginner or cause; an author, 
The serpent ater was, Eve did proceed; 
Adam not ater, auctor was lideod, Vicars. 

Autoschediastical (’té-ské-di-as” tik- 
ta ha 1 sitght; hast ¢ fally con- 
y. no con- 

Dean Martin. 7 Ley 
Antositari (a’té-si-ta’rl-1), n. pl. (Gr. antos, 
welf, and sifos, nourishment.) An order of 
doable monsters, in which two equally de- 
ee ee are joined, as by the 
The Siamese twins are a well- 
known example. 
Antetheism ey ng n. [Gr. prefix 
theos, God.] The doc of 
the self-existence of God. (Rare.]} 

Autotype (a'té-tip), m [Gr. prefix auto, and 
typos, a ayer x photographic process 
resembling hel be (which see) —2. A pic- 


ture produced b —— 
Autotypography we pe ans Kant tid a (Gr. 
prefix auto, self, an’ 


CCR —— — ture printing my) 3 
prc 7 Bp ressed on a metal plate, 
h copies may 


be taken for print- 
(a’ tum), nm IL a con- 
forauctumnuea, the season of increase 
from augeo, auctum, to increase. ] The third 
season of the , or the season between 
summer and ter. Astronomically it be- 
* at the autumnal equinox, when the sun 
enters Libra, 2k September, and ends at 
the winter solstice, 2ist December, when 
bem sun enters Ca prot in popular 
guage autumn —* as 
Foes pee fre ere , September, and October. 
figuratively to denote a period of abate- 
inent or decline. 

Dy, Preston was now entering into the autumn of 

the duke’s favour. Fuller. 
Autumnal (q-tum‘nal), «. 1. Belonging to 
autumn; produced or weed in autumn; 
a, autumnal fruits, —2. Belonging to a 


seat — — to autumn in the year: 
. past the middle stage of life. ‘An 
autumnal matron.’ Hawthorne.—Autumnal 
equinox, the time when the sun crosses the 
equator as he proceeds southward. This 
Mopens = ‘= 22d — Se ie | 
EQUINOX. utummnal ra, 
Scorpio, and Sagittarius, through which the 
sun passes during the autumn. 
Autumnal (a-tum’nal), ». A plant that 
flowers in antumn. 
m’ni-ti), n. The season of 


-ta 
autumn. * a of sweet autumnity." 


— a 
teri n. [Gr autos, self, and 
“gma wot} ork with one’s own hands. 


in rhet, = 3 T —— 44 “ 
i a re whit bit mag- 
nites too mash the use of more — | & 

d high-sounding word for the ordinary 


wad 

Auxetic (ake etlk),. Pertaining to auxesis; 
. { increasing, * The auxetic power 
preposition.’ > Hutchinson, 

eh, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; 


g.g0; 4, job; 


| te 


J 


— — — — — — — — — — — ——— — — 


from auzilium, aid, ce 


ne iary troops. — 
—— quantify , in math. a quantity in- 
troduced to simplify or facili an 
ation, as may be done in equations or 
— in 


oper- 
 Auvilia music, : 


Auxiliary * Viet), Ah 
-zil'i-a-ri), n. 1. elper; an 
ane . —— some ection, a ‘ 
or unde ng; speci 
foreign troops in the service of a nation a 
war. —2. In gram. a verb which helps to 
—— the moods and tenses of other verbs: 
par we, be, may, can, do, must, shall, and 
in English. 3. In math, an auxiliary 
See under the a 
1 (ag-zil'i-a-to-ri), n. Help; aid. 
There were no such —— wate —— 
— (ag-zil'i-a-to ae Helping: 
—— auxiliatory an 
—— Sir BE. Sand 
— (he-om' eter, n. (Gr. awzrd, to 
increase, and metron, a measure. } An instru- 
ment to measure the powers of 
an optical apparatus. 
* (a-vg’), adv, Ot all; at all. (Scotch. 
‘vi), n. The native name of a Sou 
sland fermented drink, made from the 


quantity. 
A 


Avadavat oe nm. An East Indian 
bird, much kept by the natives in cages on 
account of its rire 

aul ——— vt valer, — 

valeo, to be strong, to 


ta Bat * — B——— ad.) 1, To 
be for the advan 2 of; to assist or fit; 
to effect the objec of; as, what w skill 
avail us against numbers? ‘Yet all this 
availeth me nothing.’ Est. v. 13 —To avail 
one’s self of, to turn to one’s profit or advan- 
tage; to advantage of; as, let him avail 
himself of hia license. 
F hed gen fod seek t aviadl themselves — 
—— — to avail one’ — 
And 
to goad tapoaiy ty | cir ‘Tally. — — 
at To promote; to prosper; to assist: said 
of things. 


Of jone ca high — + = 
What means might best his pa return amatl. Fiape, 
& To make aware; to convince; to persuade. 
(United — 
Uniess . . . somethin’ turns up I am not ateded of. 
Halthurten. 
The Irish member from Kilmany, and him from 
Kilmore, when he brags there never was a murder 
in either, don't expect the English to believe it, for 
he is awatled they know better, but the pleases 
the patriots to home, Haliiurten. 
Avail (a-vil’), v.i. To be of use or advan- 
tage; toanswera purpose; to have strength, 
force, or efficacy sufficient to accomplish an 
object; as, strength without judgment will 
avaw; the plea in bar must avai, that 
is, be sufficient, to defeat the suit; medicines 
will not avail to check the disease. 
The prayer of a righteous man anaileth much. 


Jam, v. 16. 
Avail fort) «. n, 


Norm. Fr. availe, etre a 
mone Set e verb.) 1. Profi 
vantage nding to benefit; 
—* 


promote success; 
now chiefly used in such phrases as, 
avail; of much avad (in sentences 
rt; ag, I doubt whether it 


a 


by 


—— 
utility, profit, service, 

Avail} (a-val’), v.t. See AVALE. 
ty (a-viil'a-bil’i- to, n. Available- 
— the state of being suitable for the ac- 
—— of agiven purpose; ca) ty 

being used or vantage 0 

—— , hot merit or qualificati is the onl 
requisite to 2* a sominaiion. —— 


le. —SYN. v se, benefit, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


| 


w, wig; 


ers, is of another kind; remuneration for abstinence, 
not for labour. F. S. Mell. 


2. Ha sufficient 
for the object; vali 
Laws are avatiadle by consent. Hooker. 


8. Capable of being used; attainable; acces- 
—*—* as, his resources were not arailable 


wer, force, or efficacy 


The whole army is called 7o0,c0o men, bat of these 
only 8,000 can be reckoned anadadie, Brougham. 
Availableness (a-vAl'a-bl-nes), n. 1, State 
of being available; capability of being used; 
power or efficacy in promo’ an end in 
view. ‘The efficacy, or avai eas, OF 
éuitableness of these (means) to the end.’ 
Sir M. Hale.—2. Competent ; power legal 


a validity; as, the availabler 

Availably (a- *8 adv. Inan available 
manner; 50 as to be used with efficacy; 
— advantageously; validly; effica- 
clously 

Availment A nthogghe sen n. Profit; efficacy; 
successful iss Bailey. [Rare.] 

Avalanche (av'e-lansh). n. [Fr. avalanche, 
from avaler, to descend, fall. See AVALE.} 
A vast body of snow or ice sliding down a 
mountain, or falling down a precipice, 
Written formerly also Avalange, 
Around his (Mont Blanc’s) waist are forests braced, 

The avedanche in his hand, 
Bus ere ft fall, that thandering ball 
Must pause at my co 

Avale t (a-val’), vt. (Fr. avaler, to dencend, 
to let down, to swallow, L.1. atalare, aval- 
lare—L.. ad, to, and is, a valley; oat 
amount, that is, L. ad montem, to the hill.) 
1. To let down; to lower, as a sail; to cause 
to descend. ‘ Hath his saile avaled.’ Gower. 
* Exalted Phasbus ‘gan avale his weary wain.’ 

.—2 To make low or abject; to 


depress, 
ivalet (a-val’), vi. To fall, as rain, or the 
tide; to descend; to dismount. 


They . . . from their sweaty conreers did seats, 
Avance, v.t.oréi To advance; te profit. 


fre ‘(a-viint’), n. [Abbrev, for avant- 
—_-* ich see). | é front of an army; 


Avantage,t n. phar” Advantage; con- 
venience; profit.—T'o ie his avantage, to 
suit his convenience. Chaucer, 

Avant-courier (a-viif-ki-rér), n. [Fr.— 
arant, before, and cowrier, See AVANT- 
GUARD.] A person despatched before an- 
— person = accompany, to give notice of 


are 
— a-vih-fos), n. [Fr.—areant, 
— in front, and fosse, a ditch, a fosse. | 
In fort. the ditch of the cou nterscarp next 
bs Rags It is dug at the foot of the 
ae 
vant-guard (a-viih- n. [Fr avant- 
gore, compounded of avant, oa (from 
from, and ante, before), and garde, 
— See VANGUARD. } The van or ad- 
vanced body “ = army 
Avanturine, A enturine (a-van'ta-rin, a- 
yen’'ti-rin), n. —* aventure, chance. LA 
brilliant variety of glass or artifi gem 
made by hea pounded glass, at ay of 
copper, ite oxide of iron. This compound 
was discovered accidentally r aventure) 
—* a bquiniity, of brass-filings into a 
melted glass, hence the name.—2. A 
ety of quartz rock containing spangles 
of mica or quartz. 
Avanturine, Aventurine (a-van'ti-rin, a 
ven'ti-rin), a. Spangled or sparkling, as if 
with avanturine; as, avanturine quartz or 
felapar.—Aventurine or aventurine glaze, 
53 for a reelain. It is brownish, with 
ins — a golden lustre. 
— lovers [L. avaritia, from 
avarus, 5. a areo, to covet.) An 
inord desire of and possessing 
wealth; covetousness; cupidity; greediness, 
or insatiable desire of = 
So for a good old.gentlemanly vice 
1 think 1 must take up with averiar. Ayret. 


dvaricious (av-a-ri’shus), a. Characterized 
by a of gain; immoderately 
desirous a accumulating pro rer § covet- 


5 ‘Luxurious, avaricious, deceit- 
fa ner agen ae 
wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


AVARICIOUSNESS 





avaricious manner; with inordinate desire 
of gaining wealth; covetously. 
Ea his possessions, 
Ph an RN. pan tin am heap Sp more the then is is 
**5 Goidsmitk. 


‘or his own subsistence. 
Avariciousness (av-a-ri’shns-nes), #. The | 
quality of — avaricious; insatiable or 
inordinate on for property. 

A ta. [L. avarus, 


—— rae —_ 

cease, or 

times used sationelatty. © 

— hailing ! Shans oe ener —— 
—— ———— 


—Avast heaving 
io heaving the 


when 
Avatar, Avatara (av-a-tir’, av-a-tii'ra), n. 
Skr. avatira, 


e order to stop, 
; some- 


other impediment occurs 
from ava, do and root tri, 


men 

— — 9 (Fr. i 
vaunt (a-van inter}. avant, en 
avant, forward, march!—from L. ab ante. 

See AVANT-GUARD. ] Begone; depart: an ex- 
clamation of contempt or abhorrence. 
Avennt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone! SAad, 


Avauntt (a-vant’), n. Dismissal. 


To give her the svannt! itis a ply 
Would move a monster. Shak. 
Avauntt —A 70 advance. ‘Avaunt- 
ing in ravery.” J 
A tadv. Forw 


And with that word came Drede anaunt, Chancer, 


Avannst t(a-vant’), 0. andi [Prefix a, and 
nt ( see).) To vaunt; to Toast. 


Let = the papists apaunt themselves.’ 
— n. A boast; a vaunt 
tance, ATe: Vvauntry,t 7. 

Avan F * ——— ona 

ve (a" m aveo, 

of good chee r, be in good health: used as 
a form of salutation. ! farewell! God 
bless you! 


And ‘do, Ave, Ave" said, 
‘ Adieu, adieu ‘ —— — Tennyson, 


Ave (i'vé), n, (See AVE, interj.) 1. An ave- 


mary. 
Nine hundred paternosters every day, 
‘And thrice nine hundred aves she was wont to say, 


2 A salutation. — loud applause and 
aves vehement.’ 
for agel, from 


Ave oo n, [A 
ht parently corn, or from 
—* a Sn 7 Seen ot Sate 5 on kn 
earn or ear of by 
n. ne for rem 
— 7 barley from the grain; 
—— E. H. Knight. 
Avellt —— s t feavetto, ,to pull away.) To 
pull away. 
Avellane («-vel’an), a. 1 In 
. a term applied to a 
— whose quarters re- 
semble a filbert nut (the 
fruit of Corylus <Avel- 
lana), as in annexed 
figure. of this 


Aveilane Cross, 


ve-Maria (a'vé-mi-ri, a’ve- 
ma-ré’a * Fh ot A te er 7 te el's 


salutation to the ave, hail. 
See AVE.) 1. An trteention tent the Virgin 
devotion in the Roman 


Mary; a formula of 
Catholic Church, chaplets and rosaries 
ing divided into a certain number of a 
maries = paternosters.— 2. In AR. Ca 
coun a particular time of the day, as, 
in Italy, about half an hour after sunset, 
and also at * dawn, when the _— 
and the people repeat the ave: 
{L., oata.] 
ramines, 


large brenous ter glumes, 
mem us OU 
glumes terminating in along, 
bent, and twisted awn. —— are 
natives of temperate are col 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 





ms, met, her; 


be- | 
ave- | {Poetical 
Cath, 


pine, pin; 
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Several species are natives of Britain, some 
worthless weeds, others useful 
= but by far the moat important 
| A, sativa, the cultivated oat. See 
, Avenaceous (av-e-na ha, a, IL —— 
ceus, from acena, data] Belonging to or 
partaking of the nature 1 oe 
A (av’en-aj), n. [From L, avena, cata) 
In old . ac n quantity of oats pai 
by tenant to a landlord in lieu of rent or 
other duty. 
Avenssy ‘avene-af), n, (LL. avenarius, 
L, avena, oat) as Avener, 
— a. (Fr. —— comely—pre- 
fix a, and venir, to come; comp. E. comely, 
becoming.) Becoming; well-looking. 





Clere browne she was, and thereto i: 

Of face and body evenasent, 

Avener,t Avenort (av’en-¢r, — 
eg , from L. avena, oata.} In feudal 

an officer of of the king’s table whose duty 

* to 5* — i. eens 
venge (a- vt. pre pp. a 

O.Fr. @ , vengier, Fr. 

cry avenge. } 1. To vin- 
pain or evil on the 

punishment or execute 

— for injury done to: with a person 

object. 


Avenge me of mine adversary. Luke xviii. 3. 
Lord, thy slaughter'd saints, ng 
—— —— 
2 To take satisfaction for, b 
ishment 


deal on account of: with a 
thing as ob “Till Ceesar’s three and 
thirty woun — well omveged™ Shak, 


He will avenge the blood of his servants. 


it. xxE. 43. 
I thought ten thousand swords must have 
from avenge even a look 


their scabbards to 
threatened her with ase "Buk the age of chivalry 
3.4 To take on; —— 
with uy ; 


Thou shalt ast duonrepad bene qredge aqnlngt 
the children of thy people. * xix, 1 
—A 


“ove pal oi .t To execute ¥ 


oa oy yan hg Browning. 


Avenget (a-ven}), mn. Revenge. ‘That 
avenge by you decreed. 

Arvengeance! (ve! sa) n Punishment; 

Avengeful ** ful), a, * 

Avengement — He n. The act of 

g vengeance: ent; satisfac- 

tion "God's | of his re- 
tulse at Hall.’ Leg 

* n. —— 


ope one | 


vengeress ——— n. A female 
avenger. t cruel queen avengeress.’ 
Spenser. 
Avenor. AVENER. 


— av’enz popular name of the 
[= — — — Com- 
moon avens, or herb-bennet G. 


Lt yy Fr. ventai, the fron’ 
L. ventus, the wind.] The mov- 


able front of th e helmet, which the 
warrior beentined; a ventail (which see). 
He lifted 


his barred aventayle 
To hail the monk of St. Mary's aishe. Sir 1”, Sentt. 


Aventine (av‘en-tin), a. Pertaining to Mons 
€ , one of seven hills on which 
me 


e stood. 

Aventine (aven-tin), » n, [From the mount 
Rome.] A post of defence or safety. 
Into the castle's tower, 

“That enly deuntine teak now te tak We. Beau, & Fi. 
Aventre,t vt [It aventare, to throw a 
spear. ] —— as a spear or dart: a 
word peculiar to —— 


She mig’ — wards 
And — sinote, = — Spenser 
Aventuret (a-ven'tar), n. (Fr. aventure, ad- 


venture, chance, dent.) In old law, a 
causing a person's death with: 


| out felony, as by drowning or falling from 


a house. 

on | Aventurine = and a. See AVANTURINE. 
Avenue (av'e-nd), » [Fr., from avenir, to 
= 0 a ge © —— —** to—ad, 

reno, come. 
way or for entyence fake e panee: 
— SST 3S ve ngs 
gory perth gt laphe the etenues of the 
city, to keep all people from going out. Clarendon. 
2. An alley or walk in a garden, asnally 
planted om each cide with (round. A wide 
street; as, the Fifth Avenue in New York. — 
4. Fig, means of access or attainment. 
There are no atenwes to the service opened 
wes public 


for talent. 
v.t. [Fr. averer; L.L. adverare, 


Aver (a- 
to be true —ad, to, and 
confidence: 


Aver 


L. Aabere 
see} A work beast whether hore 


oat’ areragium (see AVERAGE * 
om Pape era toex all the meani 


d 
— — 


Ss 
fe 


£10, 


nn arr ee based on a comparison 
of a number of diverse specific — a 


medium. ‘The average of sensations.” 
ley.—U; or on an average, taking ay. 
mean of several unequal numbers or quan- 


tities; taking the mean deduced from ao 
great number of examples. 

Ox on seevace the mala and female bisths are 
tolerably equal, Buckie. 
Average (av'ér-Aj), a. mean 
hori or mean — — 


of interest. Swi ‘Beluge of th sane 

H «Beings 

stamp.” J. jor.—2. In com. —— 
accordance with the rules of average; as, 


the “magenta bapa by an average con- 
tribution. 





ndte, not, méve; tiibe, t tub, bull; 


oil, pound; t,Se,abune; 9, Sc. fey. 
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AVICENNIA 





ppr. find the mean of un- 
I wee, quumtiion; to redsee 8 5 
mean —2 To result in, as a mean term; to 
forma oF $0 exiat 22, a4 a Mean sum or quan- 
tity; as, to average £10 per week. 
These spars averaye 10 feet in length. Selanay, 


% Incom., to divide among a number accord- 


Average average (aver). * t Ae | & pp. avera 
averaging. 


— proportion; as, to average a | 


Average! *26 Vey tort by — 22 


stabble and grass after 
harvest. Also written A 
After the cova be tamed it ts most to pat . - cattle 


into the averisa, 
A (av’ér-Aj-1)), adv. * an average 
—— manner; in the mean between 


two extremes. 

Which tends to render more difficult for 
every im the commu- 
nity. , S. Mild, 
Average-stater, A taker (av‘ér-iij- 


verage- 
st&t-ér, avér-aj-tak-ér), n <A person em- 
ed by 


cattle or avers of the tenants. 
ivertaxs — a. In her. covered 
— herbage: chiefly applied to a 


Averdupots is (av’6r-dd-poiz”) See AVOIRDU- 


Averisht av’ér-ish), n, See AVERAGE,t 2. 
— ed 
by tenants with — fora mo 2 


was bound to render with his avers or work- 
towards the carriage of 


'8 account. 
(avers (See AVERRHOIST. ] 
6 P ee eee 
wood sorrels, It consists of two species, 
ee ee ee ee 
7 nature 


Produce frat ofan extremely acid 
the juice of which removes -mould or 
other —— li from — The leaves of A. 


Averrhoism, Averroism (a-ver’é-izm), ». 
irercholsn, Averroiam (vr his 


dova, in Spain, in 1149. They held the * 
to * mortal, tho 33 ere 


—* mischief will come of i 

preg Bgnatecnonrcto Hudibras, 
re team pean dope may ag ence al Mie 
“eradicate” usually given to word.) 


Averruncation (av’e-rung-ki"shon), n. [See 
AVEBBRUNCATE. } 1. The act of averting. ‘Aver- 


u 
See 
Fe W= 
ull 





HEH 
Bs 


: 
: 


Aversationt (av-érs-i’- 
shon), nm ([L. —— 
from aversor, to 


— aversion; 


Some much averse I found and wondrous harsh, 
Contemptuous, proud, set on revenge and 
And Pallas now averse refused her ald. Dryder, 
[aig foiowed by to and not by from. the 
followed by to, and not br frm. 
word itself to be sure Includes the 


“gry 
the 
— dislike. 

terms, d 
nt, &c., are also gt 
— Reluctant. Averse implies 


288, —— 
00 66 6 very strong, — 
ymous with ; 


ing 
clined, reluctant, unfa rable, ind 
* uctant, vourable, isposed, 


Averset (a-vérs’), v.t.and i To turn away; 
to avert. 3B. Jonson. 


A i (a-vérs'li), ade. In an averse man- 
ner; W gnance; ut i 
A > state of 


un gness 

Aversion (a-vér'shon), n. [Fr. 

—— 
or ; 

like; disinclination; reluctance; tred ; 

used absolutely or with to, 


A frecholder is bred with an aversion fo subjec- 
thon. Addison. 
Sometimes with Sor, towards. * Adhe- 


sion to vice, and aversion from 
. Atterbury. — — 


ces, 


| desire.” 





—— jt chan 
—4 urn sont aoe a ee 
of applica’ ‘ A figurative speech called 
apostrophe, which is an aversion of 
dntipathy, Hatred i go 
, Ha version, L 
” Dislike, disin 


8. The cause of dislike; the obje the the object of 
a —— 


luctance, antipath: 
Aversive t (a-vérs * 


—— Backwardly. 


** (a-vert’) vt. IL averto, avereum, to 
turn away—a, from, and terto, to turn, 
whence verse, and a large number of other 
words, such as convert, converse, diverse, 
divert, divorce, &c.) 1. To turn from; to turn 
or to cause to turn off or away; as, to avert 
the eyes from an object: now seldom or 
never with @ persamal object. 

When atheists and peatenn parse ie leee of oe 


discordant and contrary opinions a 
it doch aver? them (rom the chorch. 


Through threatened lands they wild —— 


throw, 
Till ardent prayer averts the public woe. Prier, 
2.¢ To turn in any direction. 
Aut yout Weng 5 morn werthler wiy thes en's 
wretch. 


Avert (a-vért’), vi To turn away. * — 
os from our neighbour's good.’ Thomson. 


Rare. } 
Averter (a-vért’ér),n. One who turns away; 
that which turns — 
* and 
this rebellious ae 


. to di- 
y) and turn it 
Burton, 


—— 
= n, Advertise- 


ment. 
Aves (a'véz), n. Ta {L., birds.}] The fourth 
class of vertebra’ consisting of animals 
which breathe b hare warm, red 
blood and a dout ie ulation; are pro- 
duced from ; covered with’ feathers ; 
have a naked, toothieas bill; 
and sour limbs, the two anterior being 

e 


class, conditioned mainly 
mode of life, the subject of 
tion has been one of 


the 
Cuvier 


is "that —— 
the addition of Huxley's o ——— 
namely, Natatores or swimmers, Grallatores 
or w Cursores or runners, Rasores or 
scratchers, Scansores or clim 
sores or perchers, Rapto: 
prey, and the Saurure, including only a 
e member—namely, the extinct lizard- 


founded chiefly on the beak and feet, and 

the families and genera, into which the 

—— orders are Mdivided, chiety on me 
The *— 


con: member — 
teryx; +B Ape comprising the running bi 

that cannot fly, as the ostriches, emus, and 
cassowaries, whose chief characteristic is 
that the sternum is raft-shaped, having no 
median idge or keel for the attachment of 


55 pectoral muscles; and Curinate, 

cout the living flying birds, char- 
—— by the fact the sternum is 
furnished ule th a prominent median ridge 
or kee 


Avesta (a-ves'ta), n. The sacred writings at- 
tributed to Zoroaster. See ZEND-AVESTA. 
Avestan (a-ves'tan), n. anda. See ZEND. 
| Avian (avian), a. IL avis, a bird.) Per- 
taining to the aves or birds; as, avian pecu- 


Narities of structure. 
Aviary (i‘vi-a- ais IL aviarium, trom 
- a ] or inclosure for 


rd. 
— 
nee ———— i-sen‘ni- ae I 


a) & { nour of 
Avicenna, a celebrated Arabian philosopher 
and —— A ——— of the nat, 
with opposite : —— meee oe 

op evergreen ves, v are 
oblong, entire, and covered beneath with a 
white pubescence: flowers inconspicuous, 
arranged in closely packed terminal bunches. 





eh, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; J, job; 


h, Fr. tom; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


AVICULA 


The species are often called white man- 
groves, and are found in the mud of tidal 
estuaries of most tropical regions. 
Avicula (a-vik’i-la), n. [Dim. from avis, a 
bird.) A genus of marine conchifers or bi- 
valves, with unequal valves, in which some 
naturalists include the genus Meleagrina or 
pearl oyster, from which the most precious 
pearis are derived. 
Avicularium (a-vik’ii-la"ri-um, n. 
ularia (a-vik’t-la"ri-a). [L. avic 


Avic- 


appendage, be 
cess, resembling a bird's head, found in the 
cells of many of the Polyzoa. 

Aviculida (a-vik-d'li-dé), n. nw [L. dim. avi- 
cula, from evis, a bi . culos, resem- 
blance, } A family of Ae ob bivalves, of | 
which the genus Avicula is the type. 

Avid (avid), a. IL avidus. See AVIDITY.] 
Eager; greedy. * Avid of gold, yet greedier 
of renown.” Southey. 

Avidioust (a-vid‘i-us), a. Same as Avid. 
‘ Avidious greedinesse.’ Bale, 

F avid’ us-li), adv, [See AVID- 
iTy.} Inanavid oravidious manner; eagerly; 
with greedinesa. 

— S more amidiously desired than is * 
sweet peace of God. Baile. 


Avidity (a-vid'i- wih IL. aviditas, from 
avidus, } greedy, and lite trom arses to desire, 
\o have te.] 1. —— — 
tite: applied to the sensea—2 Eagern 
intenseness of desire: applied to the cad 


Avid: 


to know the causes of things is — 
ef all pl 


josophy. 


Bagerness, Earnestness, Acidity. See 

under EAGERNESS. 

Aviet (a-vi), ade. (See Vie] Emulously. 
‘They strive avie one with another in variety 
of colours.’ Holland. 

Avifauna (av'l-fq-na), IL evis, a bird, 
and favna.) A co —8 name for the 
birds of a district. 


-berry — be'rl), n. The 

tof Khamnus Clusii, 20 called from the 

city Avignon, in France. The be 
than a pea, of a yellow bong 

astringent taste, and used dyers and 

painters for staining ye yellow. "neve berries 

are also called French Berries and Yellow 


Berries. 
Avilet (a-vil), ot (Fr. avilir, See VILE} 
To depreciate. 


Want makes us know the price of van we avile, 


Fousen, 
avs. t n. [Fr] Advice; consideration. 
— ppr. Observing. Chaucer, 
Same as A vizandum. 
fren tastes (ovis, a-vi'zo), n. (Fr. avis.) 
Advice; intel ‘Corants, arises, cor- 
respondencies. B.. Jonson. 
Tt had : and besistes 
you for ts rich flourishes w! 
er 


Avise,+ Avyset (a-viz’), vi. [Fr. aviser, See 
ADVICE, “iveat L ‘0 consider.—2. To gre: 
to look; to observe, — To avise one’s self, to 
vethink one’s self. Spenser. [This verb is 


a@oisos, T mast thank 
your letter was em 
Howell, 


—— — 
a- r 

make aware; to inform; to counsel. “Are | 
— ** o' that?’ Shak, ‘Be avized and | 
vised (a- ne xs See Visor.} Com 
plexioned:; as, — (Seotch.} 
A Ayisefull! (a- viet), a. Cir. | 
—— Spe 


alittle - 
bird, = begga be a bird) In zool. a singular — 
ing a small prehensile pro- — 
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midshipmen’s butter, The tree is an ever- 
green, growing to the height of 30 feet. 









Avocado or Alligator-pear (Persea gratissima). 


Avocat idea — n. eet An advocate, 
aname given to the hi class of French 


awyers, 
Avocate (av’é-kit), vt [L. avoeo, to call 
a —d, , and voco, to call. See Voror 


and VocaL.} Lt To call off or away. ‘One 
who avocateth his mind from other occu 
tions.” Sarrow.—2. To remove autho ta- 
tivel from an inferior to a superior court. 

ng... the cause avocated to Rome." 
L. Herbert. 

Avocation (av-6-ki’shon), n. [See AVOCATE.] 
1.¢ The act of calling aside or diverting from 
some object or employment. 

God does fi in into the soul blessed 
impulses to Par gree yan a — arecafions — 


2. The authoritative removal of a case or 
— from an inferior to a superior court. 
The papas s avoration of the process to Rome, by 
which oe and alienation from the king's 
side were and the disgrace 8 Wolsey, 
took place in the summer * 1§29. fiallam. 
3.¢ The state of being called or wandering 
aside or away; a straying or wandering. 

If not from virtue, from its gravest ways, 

The soul with pleasing atecation strays. Farnell. 
Hence—4. That which calls a man away from 
his proper business; a subordinate affair 

a man from his stated ;a 

; a distraction; a hinderance; a 

ing cause. 

Visits, business, cards, and I know not how many 
other apecations . . succeed ome another so 
thick, that in the day there ts no time left for the 
distracted person to converse with his own — 


My answer to letter is sufficien 
but would hare still more so if I not been 
interrupted speed Sa the headache and many other umpica- 
sant avecutions. Miss Carter, 
5. A man's business or occupation; 


vocation; cal  Fegular ‘The ancient avocation 
of picking pockets.’ S. Smith. ‘The wan- 
dering avocation of a shepherd.’ Buckle. 


Does it not require time for an individual, thrast 
out of one arecasion, to gain admittance to —— 


Avecation means the being called awa: from some- 

We might say, ‘He could not x, haxing 
aovcntions elsewhere.” Dat in our newspapers aveca 

fiom tireans a man’s calling in life. Ifa shoemaker at 


th 


his work is struck by lightning we read that * while 
pecedeg avecation the Guid penetrated 
the unhappy man’s person.’ Alford, 


had the sanction of — 


nearly 


* jens a Hail) 
Avocativet (a-v'ka-tiv n. That which calls 
de; a dissuasive. ‘Incentives 2* virtue, 
and avocatices from vice.” 
Avocativet (a-vé'ka-tiv), a. "Calling off. 


Avizandum (av-i-zan —* In Seots law, _ Smollett. 


private consi 


tion. To make avizandum  Avocato (av--ki'ts), nm Same as Atocado. 


with a cause Is to remove it from the pablic , Avocatoryt (a-vo’ka-to-ri), a. Calling off. 
eourt to the private consideration of the ivoost (av’é-set), n. Same as A voset. 


judge. 
Avizet (ovis), e gm Perry as rn 
— (av. av. 4 
(Corrup from Mexican name.) The 
alligator -pear, the fruit of Persea gratis- 
sima, nat. order Lauracem, a tree com-— 
mon in tropical America and the West 
Indies, It is from 1 to 2 Ib. in weight, is 
pear-shaped, of a brownish-green or purple 
colour, and is highly esteemed. ba Eg 
the fruit is 


void’), 0.6 [Partly from th: wee 
————— with : 
the verb be —— 


from L. 
——— *—* empty. Vorn.] 1. To 
make void; to annul; to make of none effect; 
to defeat or —— as a plea brought for- 
ward in an action; 


AVOUCH 


A toad contains those urinary 
uni hah navaun amaretion. rfl ay SE 
4+ To quit; to evacuate; to depart from. 
* Avoid the gallery.’ Shak. 

The prince should command him tw eteid the 
country. Bacon. 
5. To shun; to keep away from; to eschew, 
aa, to avoid expense, danger, bad J 
6.+ To get rid of; to get out or clear 
taylan eee 
Syn. To quit, shun, eschew, elude, evade. 

Avoid (a-void), vi.” 1. To become void, va- 
cant, or empty. 

A benefice avedds by common law. Ayli~tt. 


2.+ To retire; to withdraw. ‘ Satan, areid!” 
Shak. 





David avoided out of his presence. 1 Sam. xvi. u 
Avoidable (e- yaid a bi). «. 1 That may 
; Hable to be annulled.—2 That 


oh apn ay left at a distance, shunned, 
or & 








scaped. 

Avoidance (a-void’ans), n. 1. The act of 

annulling or making void; annulment. 

at snes he neshoee tte mariage Gabe 

2 The act of vaca or the state of being 

— more rr —— 
fice becoming void by the death, dopeivalion, 

or — of —— incumben 


3. The act of avoiding or shun: —4ta 
re from or | wan Laci upning 414 
empt: out; that by w hae fluid iscaried 
off; an outlet. ‘Avoidances and drainings 
of water.” Bacon. 
Ayoléee —— * a — — avoids, 
— — les), a. That cannot 
be avoided; inevitable. ‘ Avcidleas ruin’ 
Pier Mag ér' df- poiz ae 
ay- ’ * * 
avoir du pois, to have weight, from 


to have, and ree 
out, from 5* 4 
ian ok cua ate ch 1 Ib. contains 
16 oz., in distinction to weight, which 
has only 12. 5760 grains —— 


— | (0K), nt i avoco, to call away 
—— to call] "To call from 


Sunn (av's — IL. avolo, to fly 
—— —— ee VOLATILE} To fly 
Avolstion (or — 23 — act of 


flying aw: Sicha: escape; exhalation. ‘The 
avolation vl the fevillows particles.’ Sir T. 


— (av’6-set), n. [Fr. avocette, It. aro- 
cetta.] A peculiar of the genus Recur- 





virostra (8. 
order G * —— 
elastic, and bent upward towant 
which distinguishes it from all other 
* a few humming-birda. This bird 
the size of a lapwing, with very 
legs, and the feathers variegated with 
and white. It is found both in Europe and 
America. 


Avouch (a- v.t. [Prefix a, and voweh; 
i een — . avochier,avocher, 


, &c., from L. ad, to, and voce, to 
call m same stem also voice, vocal, reca- 
tion, &c.) Under the are system, when 





is firm and marrow-like, hence Book,-3. To emit; = ht of a tenant was impugned, he had 
sometimes known as vegetable marrow or , to void. on (advocare) his 1 to defend his 
Fate, fiir, fat, {9); mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mive; thbe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; i, 8c. abune; F, Sc. fey. 


AVOUCH 


Hence, to avouch, from meaning to | 
re - to maintain, came iteelf to signify 
to maintain or affirm. There has been a cer- 
tain confusion between this word and avow. 
See AVOW.] 1. To affirm openly; to declare 
or assert with positiveness; to acknow- 
ledge openly; to avow. ‘If this which he 
atouches do appear,” Shak, 
LS paler rye Gate em PBR 
bis peculiar people. Deut. xxvi. 17, 18 


Soch antiquities could be avencked for 8 Irish. j 


a "ier. 

2 To maintain, vindicate, or juatity: to 

make good; to answer for; to establish; to 

guarantee; to substantiate. 

What Ihave said 1 will avec’ in presence of the 
king. Shae, 
uh nate nat by the full evidence in its 
frver, Milman, 
Avoucht (a-vouch’), n. Evidence; testi- 

mony; declaration. 

Without the seasible and true arouch ' 
Of mine own eyes. Shak, 

Avouchable (a-vouch‘a-bl), a. Capable of 
being avouched., 

Avoucher(a-vouch’ér),n. One whoavonches. 

Avouchment (a-vou t),m The act of 
avouching ; declaration; avowal; acknow- 
ledgment. Milton, 

Avoué (ii-v0-4), n. [Fr., from L advocatus, 
—— In France, originally a pro- 
tector of a church or religious community, 
but at present applied to the lower class of 
French lawyers. 

Avour,t Avoure t (a-vour), n. [See Avow.] 
Confession; acknowledgment. } 
He bade him stand t’ abide the bitter stoure 
Of his sore vengeance, or to make aoverre. Spenser. 


Avouterer,+ Avoutrer,{ m (O.Fr.) An 
adulterer, Chaucer. , . 
Avoutrie,t n. IO Vr. avouterie, avulterie, 

See ADULTERY.] Adultery. Chancer, 
Avow (a-vou’), «.t [Fr. acouer, O Fr. avoer, 
w affirm, to confess or acknowledge —prefix 
a, from L, ad, to, and Fr. couer, to vow, from 
LL vofere, from L cotwin, a vow, from 
roreo, votum, to vow. There has been a 
certain confusion or commingling of mean- 
ings between this verb and avouch.] 1. To 


declare openly; often to declare with 
a view to justify, maintain, or defend; as, 
aman advows his principlea 


Thé is not one, Idareatem, . . . 

Bot will deserve . . . a right good husband, Sad. 
Specifically, in law, to acknowle and 
justify; as, when the distrainer o goods 
defends in an action of replevin, and avows 
the taking, but insists that such taking was 
legal. See AVOWRY,—2. To confesa openly 
or frankly; to acknowledge; to own. 

Left to my |, T ust awwm, I strove 

From a 
3. To make good; to maintain. 
Uf there be one amongst the fair'st of Greece, . . . 
That loves his mistress more than in confession, . . . 
Aad dare atow her 


beauty and her 
ls other sense than barn--te him this challenge. Shak, 


S¥x. To declare, affirm, acknowledge, own, 
recognize. 
Avowt (a-vou’), n. LA 


vow or — 
—— An avowal; a bold deed 


ave to do her as ill a turn.’ 
Sir Gawa 
Tation, 


Avowable ‘a-bl), Capable of bein, 
avowed or coals aeceainionh with om 


fidence. 
Avowably (a-vou‘a-bli), ade. In an avow- 


manner. 
Avowal (a-vou’al), mn. An open declaration; 
frank acknowledgment ‘The avowal of such 


‘ume, 
Vowance (a-vou’ans), m. 1. The act of 
avowing; avowal —2 + Justification; de- 
fence; vindication. 


Can iny eeewance of —\—— pe be collected 
Gom anything here written by me? Fulier, 
Avowant (a-vou’ant), n In law, the de- 
fendant in replevin, who avows the distress 
of the and justifies the taking. 
A (a-voud’), p. anda. Dee’ ; Open. 
I was thine open, thine anened enemy. Macsinger’ 
Avowedly (a-vou’ed-li), adv. Inanavowedor 





open manner; with frank t. 
Avowee (a-vou-é’), n. The who has 
aright to present toa ben ; the patron; 


anadvowee, See ADVOWSON. 
Avower (a-vow'ér), n. One who avows, owns, 


or 
Avowry (a-vou'ri), n. 1. In law, the act of 
the distrainer of goods, who, in an action 


j, job; 





ch, chain: ¢h, Sc. loch; 
Vou. L 


&. go; 


be disposed to question its authenticity © 
arnached he 
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of replevin, avowed and justified the taking 

by — po —— ay in his 

own t; thus rom cogniz- 

—— was thedefence of one who main- 
tained that he took them in the right of 
another as his bailiff or servant.—2.¢ Justi- 
fleation. | 

Therefore away with these avewrier; let God alone 

be our arewry, Latimer, 

A (a-vou'tri. See AVOUTRIE. 

Avoyer (a-vol’ér),n. [Fr.] A vame given to 
the chief magistrate of the imperial cities of 
the old German Empire and of the towns of ° 
Switzerland. 


Avulsed (a-vulst’}), a [See AVULSION. ] 
Piucked or pulled off. Shenstone. [Rare.} 

Avulsion (a-vul’shon), n. [L. aeulsio, from 
avello—a, from, away, and vello, vuleum, to 
pull) LA pulling or tearing asunder or 
off; a rending or violent separation. ‘The 
thronging clusters thin by kind avulsion.’ 
J, Philips.—2.t A fragment torn off. Good. | 
rich. —8. In law, the sudden removal of soil 
from the land of one man and its deposit , 
upon the land of another by the action of 
water. The soil in such case belongs to the 

— from — * ——— Bell. 
vuneular (a-vung’ki-lér), a. avun- 
eulus, an uncle.) Of or pertaining to an 
u 





In these rare instances the law of pedigree, whe- 
ther direct or apwnentar, gives way. Js. Taylor, 
Await (a-wit’), v.t. (0. Fr. awaiter, awaitier, 
to, and waiter, waitier, later, 
iter (M . guetter), from the O. H.G. 
A ees L To wait for; to look for or | 
€ 
i rock: briel 
Scicrer iS SAR paces rey ig 
2. To be in store for; to attend; to be ready 
for; as, a glorious reward airaits the good. 
Let all things amit 
itm —— not to be great. Tesnyson. 
Awaitt (a-wat’), n. A state of waiting; | 
watch; ambush. ‘Thousand perils lie 
close await.” Spenser. | 
Awaitt (a-wat’), adv. In wait. k 
Awake (a-wak’), vt. pret. awoke, awaked; 
Pp. @ } ppr. awaking, [Prefix a, intens., 
and wake; A. Sax. dwacan, diede, also awa- | 
cian, to awake (trans. and intrans.) See | 
WAKE.) 1. To rouse from sleep, 
I go that I may amwée him out of sleep. Iti. xi. x2. 


2 To arouse from a state resembling sleep, 
as from death, stupor, or inaction; to on 
into action or new life; as, to awake the 
dead; to awake the dormant faculties. ‘My 
master is awaked by great occasion to 
—* his own.” Shak.—Syn. To arouse, ex- 
cite, stir up, call forth. 

Awake (a-wik’}, c.i 1. To cease tosleep; to 
come from a state of natural sleep. 

Jacob amweted out of his sleep. Gen. xxviii, 14, 


2 To bestir or rouse one’s self from a state 





resembling sleep; to emerge from a state of 
inaction; be invigorated with new life; 
to become alive; as, to awake from sloth; 


to awake to the consciousness of a great | 


loss, 

Awake, O sword, against my shepherd. Zec. xiii. >. | 
Awake to righteousness. 1Cor. xv. 34. | 

3, To be or remain awake; to watch. ! 

solete or poetical. } 


| "Tis such an yon sas 
Nourish the cause of his awating, Shak, 


' 
droop; the golden bee 


[Ob- | 


The purple flowers 
1s ily-cradied ; I alone annwte. Tennyron, 
Awake (a-wak’,a, [A. Sax. dwacen, pp. of 
dwacan, See the verb.) Not sleeping; in 
a state of or action. 
It is my love that keeps mine eyes awadr, SAak, 
' Awakement (a-wik'ment), n. Act of awak- 


or state of being awake; revi 
———— ous revival st 
Awaken (a-wik'n), vi. (A. Sax. dwaecnan, 


diwacnian, to awake (intrans.). The intran- 
sitive meaning of awaken is the older, but 
the verb se new pethaps morscommenty used 
pepe ven ‘o become awake; to cease 
to sleep; to be roused from sleep or a state 
resembling sleep; as, to awaken from sleep. 
er eee oe ing sus- 
pense—a music like the opening of the coro- 
nation anthem.’ De Quincey. | 
Awaken (a-wak'n), vt. (A. Sax. atweenian,} 
To rouse from sleep or a state resembling 
sleep; to cause to revive from a state of in- 


action, 
Awakening, * pe day oa ee. Mil 
, thus to secret e. on. 
I offered to awaden his regard for's patvate friends. 


i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


AWAY 


(He) is despatched 
Already to awaéen whom thou nam'st. Commer. 
Awakener (a-wak'n-ér),n. He or that which 
—— ( nkn · ing) 1. Act of 
a-wik’n-ing), n. 1. 0 
awaking from sleep. ‘Some minutes ere 
the time of her awakening.’ Shak.—2 A 
revival of religion, or more general atten- 
* to — than oy 4 s 
wakening a-wak'n-ing), p. and a. Rous- 
ing; al ; a8, an awakening sermon. 
Awakeningly (a-wak’n-ing-li), adv. Ina 
manner to awaken. 
ent (a-wik’n-ment), n. The act 
of awakening, or state of being awakened ; 
specifically, a religious revival. [ 1 
Awan (a-wont‘ing), a, Wanting; defi- 
cient; t; missing: not used attribu- 
tively. ; 
In either case criticism was required, and criticise 
Was emanting. Sir HY, Manilton. 


Awapet (a-wip’), v.t See AWHAPE, 
Award 5 — vt. [O.Fr. —— | ae \ 
der, to have under ward, to have regard to, 
to ins t, and hence to pronounce as to 
the sufficiency of; from a, equivalent to L. ad, 
to, and the Teutonic stem seen in E. ward, 
, regard, Fr. garde. See WARD.) 1. To 
adjudge; to give by sentence or judicial de- 
termination; to assign by sentence; specifi- 
eally used to express the act of arbitrators 
in pronouncing upon the rights of parties; 
as, the arbitrators awarded damages to 
A. B.—2. To grant; to allot; to bestow. 
The child had many more Jaxuries and iadulgen- 
ces than had been awarded to his father. 


Award (award), vi. To judges t deeer- 


mine; to make an a 5 
Award (a-ward’), n. 1. Judgment; sentence; 


specifically, the decision of arbitrators on 


points submitted to them. 
Wi ui 
judge is uades party. "Gwe 


2 The document conv such decision; 
as, all the arbitrators signed the award. — 
& An assignment; allotment; bestowal; 


sift. 
Awarder (a-ward’ér), n. One that awards 
sentence or judicial determin- 


WARE.) 1. Ap 
of information; as, the general was 
aware of the enemy's designs. —2, Informed 
by sight or other sense. 


Then Enid was awere of three tall knights 

On horseback, wholly arm'd, behind a rock, 

In shadow, waiting. Tennyson. 
[Not used attributively.]—Syn. Informed, 
apprised, cognizant, conscious, acquainted. 

Awarnt (a-warn’), «ft To warn. ‘Every 
bird and beast awarned made to shrowd 
themselves,’ S; r. 

Awash (a-wosh'), a. oradr. [Prefix a, on, 
and wask.] Nawt. a term used of (a) the 
position of an anchor when hove up to the 
surface of the water. (+) The condition of a 
shoal which the water barel 


. Absent; at a distance; as, the 
master is away from home.—2. Apart; to a 
distance; as, to go, run, or come away; to 
send away; tearaway. Often used ellipti- 
eally; as, whither away so fast? * t 
Boots and Brewer should have instant occa- 
sion to mount (the cab) and away." Dickens. 


Love hath roe and will away, Waller. 
Away, old man! give me thy hand; away! Shad, 


From the sense of ‘to a distance’ comes 
that of ‘out of existence’ when used with 
many transitive verbs, and with intransi- 
tive verbs expressing a change of state; as, 
to drink away, to squander away, to dissi- 
pate in drinking or extravagance; to go 
away; as, the sound goes away; to pass 
Py to die away. In this sense the word 
has the effect of converting many intransi- 
tive verbs into transitives; as, to idle away; 
to loiter away; to trifle away, &c.--8. Often 
the word has merely an intensive forve; as, 
eat away, langh away, fire away, &c. See To 
Fire Away under Fire. ‘As if all the chim- 
neys in Great Britain had, by one consent, 
caught —— were blazing arcau to their 
dear * cottent.” Dickens. — Away 
with, (a) used as an imperative phrase, com- 
m the removal of an object. ‘ Away 
with man and release unto us Barab- 
bas.’ Luke xxii 18 (6) Bear; endure: used 
chiefly in negative —— ‘She could 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEV. 
13 





AWAY-GOING 





never ainay with him." Shak. — To make 
away with, See under MAKE. —Far away, 
(a) at a great distance. (6) By far. [Colloq] 

— — Prune 


Jar away the nicest and best, 
A —— ), a. —* 
* bh ing), 


tenant leaving his ed 7 as, * —— 
tenant.—Away-going crops, those sown dur- 
——— ear of a tenancy, but not ri 
until after expiration of it. The 
which an outgoing tenant ask ae 
away-going crop is sometimes given to him 
by the express terms of the contract, but 
where this is not the case he is generally 
— to do so by the custom of the dis- 
Wharton, 


Away-going (a-wa'g6-ing), n. A going away; 
departure. 


Awaywardt + (a-wi’weérd), adv. Turned 
e. 

Awe (a), 7. OR. he, — ¥ 
eS Teor oe don ‘ee 
oft ay terror; Dan. hg — control 


t; Goth. agis, fear; alied also to A.Sax. 
—— ORG agiso; Gael. » fear; 


semanas — , 
yey — See AN- 


GER] L ; fear, as of something evil. 
T had as thet not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. Shak, 
2. Fear mingled with admiration or rever- 
ence; reverential fear, 


Stand in awe and sin not. Ps. iv. —— 
3. Feeling something su 
not P patening of the nature | 


fear or dread; Tio teal 206 oh the sham of 
the Niagara Falls —4, Overawing influence. 
Pi 4 my — pe th i Shak. 
pp. a ppr. awing. 
bd yp tt to influence by fear, 
— — 
Never be it said 
‘That Fete Recll vould owe the soul af Ricbesd. 


rs 
Awe (a), 0. Toowe. [Scotch. 
i= (a-wé'ri), a. — poetical} 
I ls 
She eld “Tam annary, aca Tennyson, 
Aweather (a-wetn’‘ér), a. or adv. [Prefix a, 
on, and weather.) On the weather or 
—— —— as, the helm is : 


Awweel (a-wél’), adv, Oh, well; very well. 


Awee, U your honour thinks I'm sf — 
was just ast this. 


ir ie’. 

(a-wi'), adv. — a, on, par 

} Neut. atrip. The anchor is aweigh 

when it is just drawn out of the ground 
and See ATRIP. 

Aweless (ales), a. Devoid of awe. See 


Agesome, Awsom 


a’sum), a. (Old 


awe, a 
as, an awesome sigh 
Sic awesome as that I ne'er heard out o° 
a ce 


2 Evidencing, or expressive of terror. 
He did gie an awesome glance at the auld 
ir W, Scott, 


ane or 


‘a’fyl),a. L Striking or inspi 
area ere eee 
found reverence; as, a ma- 
of Jehovah; the awful approach of 
‘The auf mysteries of the world 

unseen.’ Dr. Cai 
Mer fathers’ — — moved, 
my An aw/iel guide in seme end Sets, Soot 


right supremacy. Shak —& wale and 

supremacy.” ve 

or indicating deep awe, as for the Deity. 
Towards him they bend 

With am/id reverence prone. 

4.¢ Im with or exhibiting 

or Poon rg for authority; er 

respectful in the extreme. ‘Thrust 

the company of aieful men.’ Shak") "To pay 


or ee 


their awful duty to our presence.’ Shak, 
5. Having some character in an extreme or 
noticeable degree ; excessive; very great; 
+. pre ; a8, an ateful 
fright; an aigful dandy; an aiful bonnet; 
to cut an figure among other people. 
Collog.]— Awful, 
ese ves exhibit the same 
— of as the nouns from which 
they arederived, Thus awful is full of awe, 


full of that which inspires awe, or a feel- 
Fite, fiir, fat, fall; 


of d solemnity and 
| wis — 





mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


194 
reverence, nos, often 
—*— of fear, ac 

a 
is appli 


25 august, venerable, dreadful, fearful, 


Awful (9’fyl), ». A sensational 

) Pipi he on cap blication; — so eae 
adv. Inan awful manner; 
— awe; hag a reverential 


which move, now our laughter at their 
ansnlmess. 


Contrasts 
incongruity, and now our terror at fp ro 
2.+ The state of being struck with 3 awe, 


hel ely ta roducing in usreverence and 
— Ta — 


t (a-whip’ Or eerie 
a ped, conf ——— 
connected with O. and — —— wap, 
whap, to beat, a blow, Sc. to ap. 

to throw or equivalent to Goth. ay ound 
to be suffocated.) To conf 

‘A wild and vage man . 
cous ‘awhape — 

also Aiwa. 


Acwheels (a-whele), ade. On wheels. Ben 


Pinoy (a-whil’), adv. [Prefix a, on, or 
Panes indef. art. a, and ihile, time or 
terval] A space of ‘time; for some time; 
for a short time. 
Counsel may stop awAul¢ what will not stay. SAad. 
Awk =e i. | auke, awke, a form cor- 
pane cel. 6 Ww. 
—— * ifigr, heer. oz 


— 


Awk 

Vana — pelle” Sir 
Awkly + A Em © Fuller, 
— arid ee Awkwardness, 


— ra iver), a [Awk and ward.) 
L Wanting ty in the use of the hands 
or of instruments; unready; not dexterous; 

true that he was awkward at 


atrick.” —2 Inelegant; un 
ee — 
teay.’ Dryden.—3.¢ Perverted; perverse. 


awkward judgment the chief point 
<duiiees ta eed talon oo 


Udail, 
4+ Untoward; adverse. 


And twice by em4werd wind from England's bank, 
— bak ce cee oy ee ee Shae, 


5.4 Vexatious; ustifiable. ‘"Tis no sin- 
ister-nor awkward claim.’ Shak.—6, Not 
easily dealt with; troublesome ; 

Subward customer. [Colloq }-7.4 Untueky. 

— ———— 
—Awkward, pled “ odnese — 
— = a ess or wat 

a : or the use of 


the arms or —— —— applied t toa 

cnliarity of the whole body, an 

the idea of unwieldiness or —— of due 
control; uncouth, lit. unknown, uncommon, 

out of date: applied to what is out of the 
usual run of —to what we are un- 

accustomed to— — synonymous 

—— — Sandy, bungling, in ert, 

¥N. Unhandy, bung 

untoward, clumsy, uncouth, ungrac 

gainly, lubberly, vexatious, — —* 
Awkwardly (sk’wérd-li), adv. In an awk- 
ward manner; — in a rude or bung- 

manner; ; badly. 
iykwentects ¢ -nes), n. The qua- 
lity of be A danas el ; un 
ess in manners; want of dexterity 
n the use of the hands or instruments; 
unsuitableness. 

Aw! (ol), > [A Sax. awul, cl, an O.E. 
awel, owel, aul, an awl; Icel. alr, G. able; 
there are also several * forms, in 
which is combined another ent, as Se. 


néte, not, move; = tibe, tub, byll; 


5 


a 


spires sudden terror or alarm.—Syx. So. Awless 


| ie 








leather, wood, &c., as the bent-pointed 

awl of the shoemaker and 

* e straight-pointed brad-awl of 
ner, 


ea nemanites tone — 
ence; vo! ‘ . 
ence.” Dryden, —2. Wanting the 
sapling oe or awe. ‘The Gicless 


wre t), a. 1. Having the 
— an awl.—2 In bot. slender and 
taperi towards the extremity from o 
broadish base, as a leaf; subulate. 


appen 


Awned ones 
lied to leaves, leaf. &e., 
fong x ~~ spine, as in barley, Caitan aie 


german trae a One who or that which 
—— from ummeller 

word ay venung, a shelter, from 
haven. Wedgwood takes it from Fr. awrent, 
Med. L. auvanna, a pent-house, which Skeat 
is inclined to derive from an eastern word 


. Owing. [Scotch] 
—— 


——— 
Aaut. that part of the deck which 
is continued forward beyond bulkhead 
of the cabin. 


Away (s Without awn or beard. 


p iho Pye adv, [Prefix a, and work } 
At work; in a state of labour or action. 
Aroused vengeance sets him new ewer. Shak. 
Aworking (a-wér! adv. At work; in 
or into a state of w $f sation. 


Never 
Adventure which might thom ausertieg oct. Spenser. 
—— at fA. Sax. to a 


awrecan, venge, 
te revenge. See WREAK.) To wreak; to per- 
secute; to take vengeance on; to avenge. 


A + (a- ade. [Prefix a, and 
—52 Ferd. 


Ax. Axe (aks), 0. Old and provincial form 
For I wol axe if it hir wille be 
To be my wyf, Cha weer. 


Axal (aks‘al), a. Same as Azial. (Rare } 
*3. abel 


j 
# 


si 
B 
2 
— 
E 
ẽ 


bee 
i 


2 
E 
: 
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* 
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if 


ancient axe-heads formed of 
stone are called by antiquarians celts. 


oll, pound; wt, Sc. abune; , Se. fey. 





AXE-SHAPED 
Axe-sha’ ake’shapt), a. In bot. hav 
a resem : toan — hatchet; dolabri- 
form. 


Axe-stone (aks’stén), n. A mineral, called 
also ¥ ite or Jade, found chiefly in New 
Zealand and the South Sea Islands, and used 
by the natives for axes and other cutting 
instruments, whence the name. See NE- 


PHRITE, JADE. 
Axial (aks‘i-al), a. Pertaining to an axis,— 


Axial line, the name given by Faraday to | 
etic force passes | 


the line in which the m 
from one pole of a horse- 


other. 
Axially (ake'l-al-l), ade. According to, or 
ina line with the axis. 
Axiferous (ak-sif‘ér-us), a. [(L. axia, and 
fero, to bear.] A term applied to those 
plants which, like lichens, fungi, &c., con- 
sist exclusively of an axis, without any leaves 
or bs 

( 


oe magnet to the 


i-form),a. IL aris, and forma, 


7 h the form of an ax 

akes'll),n [L. axilla, the armpit.) 1.The 
armpit; a cavity under the upper part of 
the arin or shoulder. 
2 In bot. the 

or angle formed on 
the upper side be- 
tween an axis and any 
organ growing from 
it, as by a branch with 
the stem or by a leaf 
with the stem or 
branch. Bads weually 
— in the axils of 


aa, Axils. 
ree. 
Axile (aks'll), a. Im det. of or belonging to 


the axis; ne the axis, as an embryo 
which lies @ axis of a seed. 

Arxilla (aks-il‘la), m. pl. Axilige (aks-il’lé). 
Same as Axil. 


hb aS 

Arillar (ake‘il-lar), a. Same as Arillary. 
Axillary (ake'll-la-ri), a. Pertaining to the 
armpit or to the axil of plants.—Azillary 
artery, in anet. a continuation of the sub- 
clavian —Aazillary leaves, in bot. leaves 
which proceed from the 


aaat. a continuation of the 
and ending in the subclavian vein, and 
anastomo: with the branches of the axil- 
lary artery. : 
Axinite (aks‘in-it), n. (Gr. aziné, an axe.) 
A mineral of the = family, which some- 
ellar 


pe 
hatchet moved at the name of any one he 
Was pronounced guilty. 

Axiom (aks'i-om),n. [Gr. axiéma, authority, 
an authoritative sentence, or that which is 
assumed, from azios, worthy, axiod, to think 
worthy, toesteem.] 1. A self-evident truth 
or proposition; a necessary truth; a propo- 
si whose truth is so evident at first 
sight that no process of reasoning or demon- 
stration can make it plainer; as, ‘the whole 
is greater than the part;’ ‘things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another;’ ‘it is impossible for a thing both 
to be and not to be at the same time;* 
‘from nothing, nothing can arise.’ All com- 
mon notions of the mind, whose evidence is 
so clear and forcible that a man cannot 
deny them without renouncing common 
sense and natural reason, may be called 


P e the name of axgeens only to self- 

evident truths are necessary, and are not Nmited 

time and place, bat must be trae at all times, and 
places. . Reid. 


2 An established — in some art or 
selence; a neiple universally received ; 
as, the azioms of political 


Aviom, Postulate. Axiom, a self-evi ent 


truth, ex in the very nature of things, 
and hence admitting of denial. Postu- 
late Gunsthing required to be granted as a 


basts for reasoning. Such a basis may be 
selfevident and therefore axiomatic, or ft 
may be agreed on between two reasoners 
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AY 





and admitted by both, but not as a proposi- 
tion which it would be im ble to deny. 


—Aphoriem, Axiom, Maxun, Apophthegm, i 


Adages, Proverd, Byword, Saw, See under 
APHORISM. 
Axi Axiomatical (aks‘i-d-mat’ik, 


omatic, 
aks’i-G-mat‘ik-al), a. 
axioms; having the character of an axiom; 
having the nature of self-evident truths or 
received principles. 
Many controversies arise touch the axtomnatic 
character of the law. Sir #", Hamilton, 


In his {the critic's) heart there is no system, no 
principic, no axsosmatica/ truth that regulates aubor- 
dinate position, Fokmsow, 


2 Consisting of axioms. 
Axiomatically (aks ’i-d-mat“ik-al-li), ade, 


in on axremetls mannet; by (he use of | 


axioms. 

Axtepiaty t (aks ’i-d- 
wo , and pistis, faith.) Worthiness to 
be believed. 

Axis (aks'is), n. pl Axes (ake’az). 5 See 
AXLE] L The s t line, real or imagin- 
ary, through a bedy or magnitude, 
on which it revolves, or may be su d to 
revolve, especially such a straight line with 
regard to which the different parts of a mag- 
nitude, orseveral tudes, are symmetri- 
cally arranged; e axis of the earth or 
any sphere; the axis of a cone; the axis of a 
curve; the axis of a system of magnitudes. 
{In this sense the word is chiefly a term of 
mathematical and physical science, and the 
most important applications of it are ex- 
plained below in various connections in 
which lt is employed.})—2 In bof. the cen- 
tral line or column about which other parta 
are arranged; especially the root and stem of 
the whole plant, being the central part or 
colamn around which the other parts are 
disposed, divided into the ascending axis or 
stem, and the descending axis or root, which 
two are united by the collum or neck.— 
3. In @nat, (a) the second vertebra of the 
neck, It has a tooth-like process which 
passes upward through the central fo: 0 
of the first vertebra or atlas, thus ng 
as a pivot on which the latter turna; hence, 
(6) the tooth-like process itself. —Anticlinal 
aziz, in geol. see under ANTICLINAL. -- 
Axis in trochio, an old Latin term for 
the wheel and axle. See under WHEEL.— 
Axis af a beam of light, the middle ray of 
the beam.—Azis of a cone, a straight line 
drawn from the vertex to the centre of the 
base. — Ais of a curve, a right line dividing 
it Into two symmetrical parts, so that the 
part on one side exactly corresponds to that 

in a parabola, ellipse, or 

hyperbola. — Axis qf a cylinder, the line 
drawn from the centre of the one end to 
that of the other.—Azis of a lens, astraight 
line drawn through the optical centre of the 
lens, and perpendicular to both its surfaces. 

— Axia a ¢, the imaginary line 

py * 2 we —— pes 

magnet.—Azis of a , any line 
drawn through the centre and te 

both ways ih the surface of the sphere.— 


ti), n (Gr, axios, 


erical, concave, or convex mir- 
ror, & @ t line which passes through 
the geometrical and optical centres of the 
mirror.—A zis of a telescope, a straight line 
pening through the centres of all the glasses 

the tube.—Azis of oscillation of a pen- 
dulum, a right line pons through the 
centre, about which it vibrates, and per- 
pendicular to the plane of vibration.—Axis 
of refraction, the straight line drawn per- 
pendicular to the surface of the refracting 
medium, through the point of incidence of 
the refracted ray. Some crystals have two 
axes of refraction.—Azis of revolution, the 
axis about which a revolving body moves.—- 
Axis of rotation, the axis about which all 
the parts of a rotating body turn. The axis 
of rotation is in the body iteelf: the axis of 


revolution is at the centre of the circle or | 


other curve in which the body is moving. 
These terms are exemplified by the motions 
of the earth, which rotates on its own axis, 
and revolves about a line poesing through 
the sun's centre, perpendicularly to the 
orbit in which it moves. ee ee 7 
— sen both or - — of whieh the 2 
of a y or magnitude are symmetrically 
disposed. — Axis of the earth, the line con- 
necting ita two poles, and about which the 
earth performs ita diurnal rotation,—Azis 
of the eye, a straight line passing through 
e centres of the pupil and c line 
lens.— Agia of the Ionic capital, a EP aga 
ing perpendicularly through the middle of 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


1. Pertain to | 








the eye of the volute.—Axis of the world, 
the imaginary axis passing through the 
celestial poles.—Sptral az, in arch. the 
axis of a twisted colamn spirally drawn in 
order to trace the circumvolutions without. 
—Transverse axis, and conjugate axis. See 
TRANSVERSE and CONJUGATE. — Visual or 


optic axis, in optics, the st t line paas- 
ing through centre of the pupil, and 
perpendicular to the surface of the eye. 


Axis (aks‘is),n. A species of Indian deer, 
the Cereus avis, of which there are two or 
three varieties. The body of the common 
axis is beautifully marked with white spots. 

Axis-oylinder (akvieetin-dér), n. 1 

r s-ai'lin-dér), n. In anat. 
the name given to the central substance 
of the primitive nerve-fibre. 

Axle-tree (aks, ake’l-tré), n. [A Sax. 
éeaal, the shoulder; Ivel dal, the shoulder- 
joint, dewil, an axle; Dan. and Sw. azel, the 
shoulder, anaxle. The word {sa diminutive 
corresponding to O.H.G. ahsala (Mod. G. 
achsel), the shoulder, from ahea (Mod. G. 
23* an axis. The meaning shoulder is 
explained by the fact that the arm turns on 
the — This meaning has been 
lost in English probably from the influence 
of L. axis, O.Fr. aissel (L. axiculus), an axis. 
The L. avis is not the origin of E. azle, but 
an independent form from the aame root, 
viz. ag, to drive. See ACRE.] A plece of tim- 
ber or bar of iron, fitted for insertion in the 
hobs or navesof wheels, on which the wheels 
turn. Driving azie, in tive engines, 
the axle which, by means of connecting- 
rods and eccentric-roda, is connected wi 
the piston, slide-valves, and pumps, and by 
converting the rectilinear motion of the 

ton into a rotary one, propels or drives 
e engine in the requ direction. 
(aks'l-iirm), n The spindle on 
the end of an axle on which the box of the 
wheel slips, or one of the two pivots on 
which the axle itself turna. 

Axle-bar (aks’l-bir),n. An axle-tree with 
an arm at each end for a wheel. 

Axle-box (aks1-boks), ». The journal-box 
of an axle, especially of the axle of a railway 


carriage. 

Axi p (aks1-klip), ». A clevy or bow 
which unites some other part of a vehicle 
to the axle. 

Axled (aks‘ld), a. Furnished with an axle. 

Axle-guard (ake'-giird), =, A guard for an 
axle. See HOUSING, 6. 

Axle-nut (akel-nut), 2» A screw-nut on 
the end of an axle-arm to keep the wheel 
in place. 

Axle-pin (ake'l-pin .%. Same as Linch-pin. 

Axile-skein (ake'l-skén), ». A band, strip, or 
thimble of metal ou a wooden axle-arm to 
prevent the wood from wearing rapidly. 

6 (aks'l-alév), n. A sleeve ed 
round a railway carriage axle in er to 
hold up the broken enda should the axle be 


fractured. 

Axle- n, See AXLE. 

Axoloti (ake‘o-lotl), mn {Mexican name.] A 
remarkable member of the Urodela or tailed 
amphibians, the Siredon pisciforme. As 
usually known it has throughout its life both 
1 and gills, but individual specimens 
kept in confinement have been known to 
lose the latter. It is somewhat abundant 
in the Mexican lakes, and 8 or 9 inches 
long, of a fish-like form, with large head, 
but swims with ite feet, which resemble 

ofa frog. The axolotl is sold in the 
markets of Mexico, and is esteemed a great 
luxury by the inhabitants. Another species 
8. lichencides) also is an inhabitant of Mex- 
co. The gente is also called Agolotes. 

Axotomous (aks-ot’o-mus), a. (Gr. azén, 
axis, and temné, tocleave.) A mineralogical 


term ifying cleavable in a direction 
perpendicular to the axis. 
Ax-tree n, Axle-tree. Drayton. 


—*58 Scotch. } 


Axunge (aks‘unj), n. (L. aexrungia—aria, an 
axle, and ungo, to gosnen] "Hass lard. 


Ure, 
| Ay, Aye (I), ade. [An interjectional utter- 


ance of assent or surprise. former sense 
— BANE AS Gye, eVer, OF Wed, yes; as to 
latter sense comp. G. ei, ey, expressive of ad- 
miration or astoniahment; E, eh.) L Yea; 
yea; a word ex assent, or an affirma- 
tive answer toa question. It is used also 
to enforce the sense of what is asserted, 
equivalent to even so, truly, certainly.—2.In- 
deed, ting anger and reproach, slight 
surprise, interrogation, or simple attention, 
indicated by the mode of pronunciation. 





i, Fr. ton; ng,aing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ezy. 


AY 





e (ij,0. The word by which assent 
Ay, Ft Se Tod is expressed in Parliament; 
hence, an affirmative vote.—The ayes have 
it, the phrase employed by the speaker in 
declaring that the affirmative votes are in a 
majority. 
Another was the late spenker Trevor, who had, 
from the chair, put the question, whether he was or 


was hot a rogue, and bad been forced to pronounce 
that Ae Ayes Aad 2, Maorielay. 


Ayah (iyi), n. In the East Indies, a native | 


waiting woman or lady's-muaid, 

Ayapana (ii’yii-pi-na), mn. The native namo 
ot Kupatorium Ayapana, a Brazilian plant, 
nat. order Composite, a powerful sudorific, 
and said te be an antidote to the bite of 
venomous snakes. The bruised leaves and 
—— gee are applied to the wound, 

e(A), ade. [lcel. ei, ey, a, aye, ever; A. 

. a, dwa, 
never, aite, time; allied to L. erum, Gr. 
aion, age, aiei, ever. See AGE.) Always; 


for ever; continually; for an indefinite time: | 


used mostly in poetry. 


Let this pernicious hour 


Stand aye accursed im the calendar! 

e-aye (i-f), a» [The native name, from 
i 83 ery.) A Angular nocturnal 
quadruped, about the size of a hare, found 
in Madagascar, the Cheironmys madagascar- 
iensis, in its habits resembling the sloth. 
Cuvier places it among the rodent animals 
after the squirrels, although Sonnerat, who 
discovered it, pointed out its affinity to the 


SAae, 





Aye-nye (CAgtromys sradagareerieonsts). 


makis or lemura, to which family it ls now 


referred, especially on account of the hand- | 


like structure of ite hind-feet. 
aye (A'grén), a. [ Lit. ever-green.] 
é house-leek (Semperrirum tectorust). 

Ayen,tadv. Again. Chaucer. 

Ayen-bite,t n. [0.E for again-bite.) Re- 
marse. he Ayen-bite of Inwit (Remorse 
of Conscience) is the name of a well-known 
old English religtous production, 

Ayenst,t prep. Against. ‘A remedie ayenst 
lecherie.* ucer 

Ayen tade. Back; backwari. 

Aygulet t (a‘gu-let), n. An aiguillette(which 
see) Spenser. 

Ayle (41), 8. [ Norm. ayle; Fr. afew, from 
a rustic L ariolus, a dim. of avws, a grand- 
father.) In law, a grandfather, See Bes- 
ATLE. 

Aylet (a‘let), n. In Aer, see CUoran. 

,| Aymet (i’mé), mn. The words Ay 
me, equivalent te modern AA me, united 
into one. 

Aymees, and heasty heigth-hoes 
Are sallies fit for saldiers. Beau, & Fi. 


Ayont (a-yont’), prep. Beyond. ‘Some 
wee short hour ayont the twal’ Burnes. 
(Scotch. ] 

Ayr (4r), 2. [Icel. eyrr, eyri, a gravelly bank 
of a river or spit of land running into the 
sea; Dan. ore, Sw. ér, seen in place-names, 
as Elsinere.}| An open sea-beach; a sand- 
bank, Written also Aw. 

Ayraxt, t (i’rant), a. [See AERIE.} 

n Aer. a term applied to eagles and other 
birds in their nesta. 

Ayry (irl). See AERIE 


.. from O.Sp. ayuntar, N.8p, juntar, to 
join, from L — netum, to join.) In 
Spain and Spanish America a corporation 
or body of magistrates in a city or town. 

Ay-word t (a wérd), nm A byword: a form 
appearing in some editions of Shakspere, 
specifically in Night, ii. 3, where 
others give Na (which see) 

Azalea (a-78'lé-a), n (Gr. azaleos, dry, the 
allusion being to the , arid habitation 
of the plant.) A genus of plants, nat. order 
Ericacem, remarkable for the beauty and 


mto (it-yun‘td-mé-en“to), n. | 


fragrance of their flowers, and distingulshed | Deatitute of any vestige of organic life: ap- | 








ways; Goth. -air in ni-aiv, | 
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from the rhododendrons chiefly by the 
flowers having ten stamens instead of five. 
Adiminutive, procumbent, evergreen shrub, 





Axilea (4 2afea indica). 


growing on dry, heathy ground on many of 
the Highland mountains, was long regarded 
as the only British specimen, under the 
name of A. procumbens, but is now called 
Loiseleuria procumbens, Many beautiful 
rhododendrons with deciduous leaves are 
known under the name of azalea in gardens. 
The azaleas are principally from North 
America, but A. pontica is a native of Asia 
Minor; it possesses poisonous properties, 
and is said to have produced the Pontic 
honey which stupified Xenophon's soldiers 
on their retreat from Greece. A. indica 
is a greenhouse plant, held in high esteem 
for the beauty of its flowers 


Azarole(az‘a-rél), (Fr. azercle.] Aspecies — 


of thorn (genus Crategus), the three-grained 
or Neapolitan medar. 

Azimuth (a:‘i-muth), n [Ar. a@s-sanmt, pl 
as-cummuth, away, a path Zenith has the 


same origin.} In astron. an are of the hori- | 


zon intercepted between the meridian of a 
place and the vertical circle passing through 
the centre of a celestial object. The azimuth 
and altitude of a star give ita exact position 
in the sky. — Magnetic azimuth, an are of the 
horizon intercepted between the azimuth 


or vertical circle — through the centre | 


of any heavenly body and the magnetic meri- 
dian, This is found by observing the object 
with an azimuth compass —Aronwth com- 
piss, an instrument for finding either the 
magnetic arimuth oramplitude ofaheavenly 
object. It differs from the common sea-com- 
pase only in this, that the circumference of 
the card or box ia divided into degrees; also to 
the box is fitted an index with two — 
which are upright pieces of brass placed dia- 
metrically opposite to each other, hav a 
slit down the middle of them, through which 
the sun or a star is to be viewed at the time 





Azimuth Compass, 


of observation, See ComMPAss. — Azimuth 
dial, a dial whose style or gnomon is at right 
angles to the plane of the horizon. 

shadow marks the sun’s azimuth. —Azimuth 
or vertical circles, great circles intersecting 


each other in the zenith and nadir, and | 


cutting the horizon at right angles. 
Azimuthal (az’‘i-muth-al), a. Pertaining to 
fig Azobenzol (az-6-ben 
(az- ‘zen, az-d- 
ben’zol), nm. (Cy Hy No.) A crystalline snb- 
stance obtained by the action of reducing 
agents upon nitrobenzene. Called also Az- 


benzide, 
rythrine (az’é-é-rith rin), m [Azo, 
contr. for azote, and erithrin, from Gr. ery- 
thros, red.) A colouring principle obtained 
from the archil of commerce. 
Azoic (a-2iik), a. [Gr. a, priv., and 244, life. } 








Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, ball; 


plied to rocks, as to the metamorphic, in 
which no fossils have been found. 

Azolitmine (az-6-lit'min), ®. A colouring 
matter of a deep blood-red colour obtained 
from litmus. 

Azote (az’dt), n. [Gr. a, priv., and 20, life. | 
A name formerly given to nitrogen because 
it is unfit for respiration. 

Azotht (az’oth), x. [Probably an Ar. word. 
In alchemy, A first principle of metals; 
mercury, Which under the natne of the mer- 
cury of metals was believed to exist in al! 
metala. (6) The universal specific or pana 
cea of Paracelens. 

Azotic (a-zot'ik), a. Pertaining to arte, 
fatal to animal life.-—Azetie acid. Same as 
Nitric acid. —-Azotic gas, nitrogen or vitro 


gen gas. 
de (a2’6-tid), mn. An azotized body 


AZO 
See AZOTIZED, 

Azotite (az’é-tit), a A salt formed by a 
combination of nitrows acid with a base 
Synonymous with Nitrite. 

Azotize (az'd-tiz), ¢.c pret. & pp. czotin; 
ppr. — To imbue with nitrogen; te 
deprive of life 

Axzotized (az’6-tizd), p and a Containing 
nitrogen or azote.— Azotized bodies (other. 
wise azotides or nitrides), bodies contalning 
nitrogen, and forming part of the structure 
of plants and animals, such as albumen, 
tibrine, casetne, gelatine, &c 

Azotous (a-z0’tus), a. Nitrous; as, amtow 
acid = nitrous acid, 

Aztec (az’tek), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Azteca, the ruling tribe Mexico at the 
time of the Spanish invasion under Corte 
in 1519. They were a civilized le, but 
their religious rites were bloody and cruel 

Azure (a’zhir), a. (Fr. azwr, Sp. azml, It 
azurro, LL azurrum, lazurwm, &c., from 
Arab. lazwerd, lajwerd, blue, whence lapie 
faruli, the sapp! The initial | was lest 
through being mistaken for the article | 
Resembling the clear blue colour of tie sky; 
sky-blue. 

Azure (azhiir), a. 1. The fine blue colour 
of the sky. ‘Her eyes a al ature 
Tennysou. —2 A name common to several 
sky-coloured or blue pigments, of which 
there are two well-known varieties: (a) that 
made of lapis-lazuli, called ultramamme, a 

, colour of great value to the artist; (6) that 
made by a oo 

with oxide of cobalt r- 

duced to powder: in 

large masses this latter 
is called smalt.—i The 
sky or azure vault of 
heaven. ‘Not [ike those 
steps on heaven's azure.’ 

Miiton.-—4, In her. a blar 

colour in coats of arms, 

represented in engraving 
by horizontal lines. 

| Azure (i’zhar), rt To colour blae. 

(a’zhird), p. and @. Coloured azure: 
of an azure colour. ‘“Twixt the green sa 
and the azured vault.” Shak, 

ure-stone (4’zhir-stén), a Same o 
ite. 

| Agurinet (a'zhr-in),@. Azure. 58* 

| Azurite ’zhir-it), a (Cu,HOO,.) 1. A blee 

mineral, the lazulite, called alao Blue Ma 
| lachite, It is a tricupric orthocarbonate of 
| 





Azure. 


copper, and haa been used d to form 
a fine blue pigment, but is of little use, owing 
to its turning green by exposure.—2 Same 
as Lazulite. 

Azurnt —— Of a blue colour. ‘The 
azurn sheen of turkis blue.” Milton. 


Asypous (az’i-gus), a. (Gr. azygos—a, priv., 
zygon, & yoke.) Having no fellow; net 
one of a pair; single, In e@nat. an epithe 
applied to several muscles, veins, bones, 4., 
that are single. 

t t (rim), n. [See AzYMovs.] 

} Unleavened brea 
We have shunned the obscurity of the papists & 


their azyemes, tunick, &c. 
Ae Tronsistors of the Bible to the Reader. 


Aszymite (az‘im-it), n, [See AzymMovs.] Ee 
cles. one of a sect of Christians who admip- 
ister the eucharist with unleavened bread: 
also a term of reproach applied by the 
Greeks, in the eleventh century, to the 
Latins for consecrating the host in 1. 
leavened bread. 

ous (az’im-us), a, [Gr. a, priv., and 
zymé, leaven.) Unleavened ; unfermented; 
as, sea-biscuit isazymous [Rare.} 

Azzie-tooth (az'zl-tdth), ». (Comp. D. azen. 
to feed, to nourish.] A molar tooth. Halli- 
well; Dunglison, 





oil, pound; ti, Scabume; #, Sc. fev, 


B is the second letter and the first consonant | 
in the English and most other alphabets. 
it is a mute and labial, pronounced solely 
by the lips, and fs distiuished from p by | 
heing sonant, thatis, pr luced by the utter- 
ance of voice as disting. hed from breath. 
It is related to the sonanv — taspto | 
the surd aspirate f Accoiuing to Grimm's 
34 words of roots at — to 
t! o-European languages (or several of 
them), and, where borrowing has not taken 
place, in English, Gothic, and the Low Ger- 
man and Scandinavian languages — » | 
a > regularly stands where there ia an f : 
latin words, fe in Greek, a bh in San- 
ekrit, while in O.H. German and Mod. Ger- 
man words it is either anchan ora p 
takes ita place. All these changes are 
Hiustrated by the various forms which the 
English word brother aasumes in the different 
languages. Thua we have EK. brother, Goth. 
brothar, O. H G. pruodar, Mod. G. bruder, L 
Srater, Gr. phraiér, and Skr. bhratar. Simi- 
Lis E. to bear, Goth. batra, 0.H.G, piru, 
Mod. G. ge-bdaren, L. fero, Gr. pherd; EB. beech, 
G, buche, L. fagus, Gr. phégos. B has in- 
traded into some English words, as in thumb 
(A. Sax. fhuma), lirad (A, Sax. lim), slumber 
(A. Sax. alwmeriana); comp. the borrowed 
words number (L. numerus), Aumble (1. 
humilis). When a final letter after m it is 
uot nounced, as in thumd, tinh, comb, 
dumb. In gossip, pie ree, ab has been changed 
into & p. the other hand the 6 in dobster, 
and the first in cobweb, was originally p; in 
marble the 6 was originally m (L, marmeor’ 
B iscommon as am initial consonant in all 
the Teutonic langmages, and very often in 
the combinations 44, br, which are the only 
conmsonantal combinations it admita of at the 
beginning of words. In this respect there is 
aremarkable difference between b and p,the 
latter occurring as mn initial in but few words 
originally Teutonic. See P.— Asa numeral B 
was used by the Hebrews and Greeks, as 
now by the Arabians, for 2; by the Romans 


for 38, and with a dash over it thus, B, for 
300.—B is often used as an abbreviation; 
thus B.A. stands for Bachelor of Arts; B.D. 
for Bachelor of Divinity; and B.M. for Ba- 
thelor of Medicine. —Not to know a B from | 
@ bull's foot, a phrase implying that a per- 


son ia very illiterate or very ignorant. The 
term bull's foot seems to be chosen merely 
for the alliteration, as broomstick and bat- 
tledore in the similar phrases, He does not 
—— Btrom a broomstick, or from a bat- 


B. In musie, the seventh note of the model 
diatonic seale or scale of C. It is called the 
leading note, as there is always a feeling of 
suspense when it is sounded until the key- 
note is heard. 

5d « (Shortened form of Fr. haiser, to kiss; 


Til da the bairns wi an cnkenned tune. 
if'ms, Nicholson. 
Ba' (bg), mn. [See BALL.) A ball; a handball | 
or foothall. [Scotch } { 
Baa (bS), #. [From sound. Comp. L. bale, to : 
blest.) The cry or bleating of a sheep, 
Baa (ba), 2.4. To cry or bleat as asheep. 


He treble Aeas for help. Sidney. 


Baal (bé‘al), a. (Heb. 6a'al, lord.) Originally | 
thia word —** to have been generic, sig- 
nifying simply lord, and to have been ap- 
plied to many different divinities, or, with 
qualifying epithets, subjoined to the same | 

ivinity regarded in erent aspecta and 
aa exercising different functions. Thus in 
Hoa. U 16 it is sevtied to Jehovah himself, | 
while Baai-berith (the Covenant-lord) was 
the god of the Shechemites, and Baal-zebub | 
(the Fly-god) the idel of the Philistines at 
Ekron. § pectncally, Baal was the sacred 
title lied to the Sun as the principal 
toate deity of the Phoenicians and their de- 
kendants the Carthaginians, as well as of 
the ancient Canaanitish nations, whom the 
worshipped as the supreme ruler and vivi- 
fer af nature. ‘The word enters into the 
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B. 


composition of many Hebrew, Phoenician, | 
and Carthaginian names of persons and 
laces; thus, Jerwhaal, Hasdrubal * of 
), Hannibal ore of Baal), and Baal- 
Hammon, Baal-Thamar, &c. 

Baalism (bi'al-izm), ». The worship of 
Baal; gross idolatry of any kind. ! 
His seven thousand whose knees were not suppled 
with the Saalizm of that age. eer, 
Baalite (b’’‘al-it),. A worshipper of Baal; 
one who idolizes any unworthy or grovelling 

object. ‘These Baatlites of pelf.” Keats, 
Baanite (ban‘it), n. A follower of Baanes, 

a Manichwan of the ninth century. 
Bab (bab), n. [Gael. bad, a tuft, a * A 

bunch; a tassel; cockade. ‘A cockit hat 


with a jab of blue ribbands at it.’ Sir W. 
Scott, (Scotch. ] 
Babbitt-metal (bab’it-met’)}, n. [From 


the name of the inventor.) A soft metal 
resulting from alloying together certain 
pro) ons of copper, zinc, and tin, used 
with the view of as far as possible obviating 
friction in the bearings of journals, cranks, 
axles, &c. 

Babble (bab’bl), ef [A word appearing in 
similar forms in various languages, probably 
formed from ba, one of the earliest sounds 
uttered by an infant, with the suffix -d¢ to 
denote repetition; comp. D. and G. babbeln, 
Teel babbla, Dan. bable, Fr. babdiller, It. bab- 
bolare.] 1. To utter words imperfectly or in- 
distinctly, as children.—2 To talk idly or 
irrationally; to talk thoughtlessly. ‘"A bab- 
Wed of green fields.’ Shak..-3. To talk much; 
to prate; hence, to tell secrets. 

The people, when they met, . . . 
Began to scoff and jeer and Aaddie of him, 
Tennyson, 


4 To make a continuous murmuring sound, 
as a stream; to repeat a sound frequently 
and indistinctly. 


The Aabtiing echo mocks the hounds. Shas. 
The dediving ronnel crispeth. Tevraryson. 


Babble (bal’bl), vt. To prate; to utter. 
‘These (words) he used to babdle indiffer- 
ently in all companies’ Arbuthnot. 

Babble (bab’bl), ». Idle talk; senseless 
prattle; murmur, as of a stream. ‘Neyther 
mute nor fullof baile.’ Hall. ‘Babble and 
revel and wine.” Tennyson. 

Babblement (bab’bl-ment), ». Idle talk: 
senseless prate; unmeaning words. ‘Deluded 
all this while with rag notions and bab- 
blements.” Milton. { .] 

Babbler (bal’bl-ér), ». 1. An idle talker; an 
irrational prater; a teller of secrets. 

Great dadtfers, or talkers, are not fit for trust, 


Sir &. L’Estrange. 
2 One of a i of thrush-like birds, sub- 
family Timaline, so named from their chat- 


tering notes. 

Babbling {bab’bl-ing), #. Foolish talk. 
‘Avoiding profane and vain babdlings.’ 1 
Tim, vi. 20. 

Bab’ t (bab’blish-li}, ade. Tn a bab- 
bling manner; pratingly. awe 

Babe (bab), ». [From the Ceitic; W. Ir. and 
Gael. baban, Gael. and Ir. bad, child, infant, 
for mab, maban, W. mab, a son, which js a 
form equivalent to Gael. and Ir, mae, a son.) 
1. An infant; a young child of either sex.— 
2+ A child's doll 

All as a poor pedier he dict wend, 
Bearing a truspe of tryfles at his backe, 
As bells, aud dades, and glasses in hys — 
e Maer, 
Babe-hood arene ) » Same as Baby- 
. Udal. 


Babel (ba'bel), n. (Heb. Bibel, the capital 
of Babylonia, a contr. for bethbel, the habi- 
tation of Bel or Baal.j] 1. The name of the 
city on the banks of the Shinar where the 
confusion of tougues took place; Babylon. 
Its supposed rulna, as well as those of the 
tower, are visible near Hilla, a town on the 
Tigris, about 48 milea south of Bagdad. ; 
Hence any great city where confusion, | 
crowding, or disorder may be supposed to 
prevail 

“Tis pleasant, throagh the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world,—to see the stir 
Of the great Bade! and not feel the crowd. 
Conyer. 
2 A confased mixture of sounds; confusion; 
disorder, ‘The Sade of strange heathen 
languages.’ Haminond, 











Babery t (bib‘ér-i}, mn, Finery to please a 
— any trifling toy forvhildren, * Painted 

ry. ney. 

Babian,+ Babiont (bi’bi-an, ba’bi-on), ». 
ID. babiaan, a baboon.) A baboon. Sen 
Jonson, 

Babiana (ba-bi-a’na),n. [D.babiaan, baviaan, 
a baboon, from the bulbs being eaten hy these 
animals.) A genns of plants, nat. order Iri- 
dacew, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Among the species are some of the hand- 
somest of the Cape bulbous plants, They 
have narrow aword-sha leaves, and the 
flowers are yellow, purple, and scarlet, large 
and showy, and in some species sweet- 
scented. any species are known in calti- 
vation. 

Babingtonia (bab‘ing-té-ni-a), m, (From 
Professor Babington, Cambridge.) A up 
of myrtaceous apa forming a section of 
the genus Beckia (which see 

Bab te (oab'ing. ton ith n. [After Dr. 
Babington.) A vitreous dark-green or black 
mineral of the horublende family, occur- 
ring in emall brilliant crystals in beds of 

étic iron ore, and in veins of quartz 
and felspar. It consists chiefly of silica, 
iron protoxide, and lime. Called also Axo- 
—— Augiteæ Spar, from its resemblance to 
augi 

Babiroussa (ba-bi-ris’sa),n, Same as Baby- 


russa. 
Babish (bab‘ish), a. Like a babe; childish, 


If he be bashful and will soon blush, they call hin 
a dadsrh and ill brought up thing, schanves. 


Babishly (bab’ish-li), ade. Childishly, 
Babishness 3 n, Childishness. 
Bablah (bat'la), n. The pod of several spe- 
cles of Acacia which comes from the East 
and from Senegal under the name of neb- 
neb. It contains gallic acid, tannin, and a 
red colouring matter, and has been used in 
<yeng cotton for producing ¥Yarions shades 
of drab. 


Bablative + (bab'ln-tiv), a. [From babddle.) 
Talkative; garrulous. Flerio, 

Bahoo, Babu (ba-bi}, n. A Hindu title of 
respect paid to gentlemen, éspecially to mer- 
chants, clerks, &c., re to master, sir. 

Baboon (ba-bin’),n. [Fr. babouin, sometimes 
derived from babine, the lip of a beast, its 
large lips forming a prominent feature in 
this animal; it appears more probable, how- 
ever, that babouin is of like origin with F. 
ro and in the thirteenth centary it is said 
to have had the meaning of a little man_] 
The dog-faced ape, a term applied to Old 
World Quadrumana of the genera Cynoceph- 
alusand Papio, They have elongated abrupt 
muzzles like a dog, strong tusks or canine 





had 
— 


Mandrill or Rib-nosed Baboon (Cyrreneplealss 
—X 


teeth, usnally short tails, cheek pouches, 
small deep eyes with huge eyebrows, and 
naked callosities on the hips. Their hind 
and fore feet are well ¢gny ao that 
they run easily on all fours, but they do 
not maintain themselves in an upright pos- 
ture with facility. They are generally of the 
size of a large pointer, but the largest, the 
mandrill, is, when erect, nearly of the 
height of aman, They are almost all Afri- 
can, ugly, sullen, fierce, lascivious, and gre- 








ch, chain; ¢@h, Sc. toch; g, 90; 4, job; 


fi. Fr. ton: ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin: 


w, wig: wh, whig; zh, arnre.—See KEY. 
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garious, defending themselves by throwing 
stones, dirt, &c. They live on fruita and 
roots, eggs and insects. They constitute the 
link uniting the monkeys with the lower 
animals, and include the chacma, drill, 
common baboon, and manidrill. 

Babu, 7. See Banoo. 

Baby (ha’bi),n. [A dim. of babe.) 1. Aninfant 
or young child of either sex; a babe.—2. A 
small image in form of an infant for girls to 
play with; a doll. 

The archduke saw that Perkin would 
te; amd it was the part of children to 
es. ⸗ Hacer. 
— Babies in the evyes,t the minute reflection 
which a person seea of himself in the eyes 
of another. There are many allusions to 
this in our older poets, and hence auch 
phrases as to look babies in one's eyes, used 
with regard to a lover. 
She clung about his neck, gave him ten kisses, 
Toyed with his locks, Looted dabicr in = ot, 
ey * 
The pupil of the eye seems sometimes to 
have been itself called the baby, the L. pu- 
pilla (whence E. pups 
and also the — of the eye. 

Baby (ba’bi), a. Babyish; infantine; pertain- 
ing to an infant. ‘Moulded thy baby thought.’ 
Tennyson. 

** () et. To treat like a young 
child. 


El wo a runa· 


At best it ANaies as with endless toys, 
And keeps us children till we drop to dust, 


Young. 
Baby-farmer (ba’bi-fiirm-ér), 2. A woman 
who receives infants, generally illegitimate, 
from their parents, on the pretext of bring- 
ing them up, the object being to have the 
child removed from sight; one who lives by 

Babptarmis ak Pe nk " 
farming -firm-ing),n A system 
by which newly born, generally illegitimate, 
infants are received from their parenta, on 
the a of belng properly nursed and 
cared for, while in See the object more 
is to conceal the shame of the 
rents by removing the infant from sight. 
Baby (bi’bi-hyd), a, The state of being 


a baby; infancy. 
(ba’bl-hous), n. A place for 


genera 


Baby-house 
children’s dolls and babies. 
Ba (ba’bi-ish), a. Like a how very 
childish, ‘An affectation of babyish inter- 
ections.” Jeffrey. 
eas (ba'bi-ish-nes), mn. The + ere 
of being like a baby; extreme childishness. 
Babyism (ba'bi-izm),n. 1. The condition of 
a baby; babyhood, Jeffrey.—2 A childish 
mode of *— ‘Babyisme and dear dimin- 


— —— 4. ‘ea 
Baby-jum -jump-ér), n. atrong 
patel of ~ — skoumtiain usnally sus- 


nded from the roof of a room, with a seat, 

n which a little child may be securely fas- 

* tened, attached to it, en the child's 
feet touch the ground and partially support 
ita weight the caoutchouc band contracts, 
and thus a jumping or bobbing motion Is 


» produced. 

Ba! — Babylonish (bab-i-16'ni-an, 
ba-bi-16/nish), a. [See BABEL] 1. Pertaining 
to — the capital of the ancient king- 
dom Babylonia, or to the kingdom. — 
2 Like the confusion of tongues at Babel; 
mixed; confused. 

bab-i-I6’nl-an), #1. An inha- 
bitant of Babylonia; a Chaldean. —%, An 


astrologer: so called because the Chaldeans | 


were remarkable for the study of —* 
(bab-i-lon‘ik), @ 1. Pertaining 
to Babylon, or made there; as, Babylonic 
garments, carpeta, or hangings —2. Tumul- 
tuous; disorderly. Sir J. Harington. 
Babylonical (bab-i-lon‘ik-al), a. Same as 


Bab yoniah, See B. 

5 ABYLONIAN 
Babylonite (bab‘i-lon-it), n. The arrow- 
shaped Babylonish character. See CUNEI- 


PORM, 

Baby-pin (bé’bi-pin), », A safety-pin. 

Ba Ba fusea (bab-i-ros’sa), x. 
The Indian horned-hog (Sus or Porcus Baly- 
rusea), family Suidm or 
Artiodactyla or cven-toed hydermata, a 
native of the Indian Archipelago, but not 
found on the continent of Asia or of Africa. 
From the outside of the upper jaw spring two 
teeth 12 inches long, curving upwards and 
backwards like horns, and almost touching 
the forehead. The tusks of the lower jaw 
also appear externally, though they are not 
so long as those of the upper jaw. Along 
the back are some weak bristles, and on the 
rest of the body only a sort of wool These 


fall out about | 


meaning a baby girl, | 


tribe, orde> | 





the name of berry is popularly applied. 
Baccalaureate (bak ka lg'ré-at) mn IL 


Baccala’ 
taining to a Bachelor of Arts; as, a bacca- 


animals live fn herda, feed on ee are 
sometimes tamed, and their flesh is well 
flavoured. 





Rabyrussa (See BaAtyricere). 


Babyehip (ba'bi-ship}, n. The state or con- 

dition of a baby. 

Baby-walker Pha’bi-wak-ér), n. <A go-cart. 
Bact ber}, n. [Fr bac, See Back, the ves- 
sel.) A ferry-boat; a vessel used in brewing 
and distilling. 

Bacca ‘ka), a. IL] In bot. a berry: a 
one-celled fruit, with several naked seeds 
immersed in a pulpy mass, asthe gooseberry, 
This definition excludes many fruits to which | 


L 
ureatua, from baccalaureus, a cor- | 
rupted form of LL. bacealarius bachalarius, 
Fv. bachelier, a bachelor, in the sense of one | 
who has attained the lowest degree in a | 
university, the corruption having evidently 
arisen in the supposition that the term was 
derived from baeca, a berry, and lawrus, a 
laurel. See BACHELOR] The degree of 
Bachelor of Arta. 

ureate (bak-ka-lq’ré-it), a. 





Per- 


laureate sermon, a farewell discourse de- ; 
livered in some American colleges to a 


gradua class, ‘ 
(oak-ka'ré), inferj. [A 
humorously formed pseudo-Latin word, 
being merely the E. back with a Latin ter- 
mination, apparently that of the infinitive 
= * firat conjugation.] Stand back! Go 
ORS 


Ah, dachare, qaod Mortimer to his sowe. 
Rotter Doweter. 
Saeccare! you are marvellous forward. SAut, 
Rackhare, qooth Mortimer to his sow, ave 
Mortimer's sow speaketh as good Latyn as hee. 
Heywood, 
(‘Baekare, quoth Mortimer to his sow’ was 
a pala saying the orlgin of which ia 
not known, } 


| Baccate (bak’kit), a. In dot. 1. Succulent, 





t 





Bacchanal (bak‘a-nal), a. 


noisy, ‘ Bacchanail feasts.’ 
Bacchanal (bak ‘a-nal), n. 


or having a pulpy texture like a berry. 
; berried 


2 ng ea; be E 
Baccated (bak’kit-ed), a. IL. baccatua, gar- 


nished with berries or pearia, from bdacee, 

a berry.) 1. Having many berries. —2.{ Set 

or adorned with pearls. a A 
cchanalis, 


L. 
de od of wine. ] 
rate drinking; rictous; 
Crowley. 
1. A votary of 
Bacchus; one who indulges in drunken 
revels; one who is noisy and riotous when 
intoxicated; a drunkard, ‘ Each bold dae- 
chanal.’ Byron.—2, (L. bacchanatia, a feast 
of Bacchus.) pl In class. antig. feasta in 
honour of Bacchus, the god of wine, which 
were celebrated in spring and autumn, with 
games and shows; hence, drunken feasts. 
{bak-a-na ‘li-a), mn pil. [1 ] 
Feasts or festive rites in honourof us 
See BACCHANAL, nm. 2 
(bak-a-na'li-an), n. and a. 
Same as Bacchanal, 
Sculptures of the Arcchana/tans. Stradley. 
Even dacchunedian madness has its charms 
Comper. 
cchanalianism “t-ni’li-an-izm), 7. 
The practice of bacchanalian rites; drunken 


from Bacchus, Gr. Bakchos, 
Revelling in intem 


revelry; riotous festivity. 
Ba 


(bak-a-ni’li-an-li), ade. In 
a bacchanalian manner. 


Bacchant (ba-kant’), mn. [L. Dacchana, ppr. 


ot baechor, to celebrate the feast of Bacchus. | 
1. A priest of Bacchus.—2 A bacchanal; 
one given to intemperate revelling. 

They a 


bacchants in a delirium. Reer. 








Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; tibe, tub, byl; 





BACCIVOROUS 






Bacchante (ba-kan’té), n. pl Bacchantes 
(ba-kan’téz) 1.A priestess of Baochns, of 
one who joined in the celebration of th 

P — 


2 


fe é 


- — ~ 


Bacchante, from a marble in British Moseum, 


feasts of Bacchus; one in a state of bacchic 

frenzy. The figure represents a bacchante 
with cymbals.— 2. A female bacchanal. 

c(bak’a-rik),n. Same as Bacharach, 

The wine was daccharic, of the first 7* or 


great age. Sir 
(bak’a-ris), mn. [The name of a 

shrub dedicated to Bacchus.) A genus 
of planta, nat. order Composite. ey are 
shrubs or herbs, often glossy from 4 resinous 
secretion which covers their smooth leaves, 
and are easily distinguished from their 
allies by diwcious. The flowers ap 
in the autumn, and are whitish or yel- 
owish The genus contains more than 3 
species, all natives of the New World, grow- 
ing from the sea level to the snow line of the 
Andes, and often covering the plateams te 
the exclusion almost of other vegetation. 
Sudorific and tonic virtues are ascribed to 





some of the species. 

Bacchic, Bacchical (bak‘ik, bak‘ik-al), «. 
1, Relating to Bacchus, the of wine; as, 
a bacchic feast or song; b ie mysteries 


The dacchic ongia were celebrated om the of 
bills and desolate wild places, E 
2. Jovial; drunken; mad with intoxication. 
* Bacchical enthusiasm." % q 

Bacchius (ba-kf'us), mn. [Said to be so named 
from ita use in hymns in honour of Bacchus | 
In ane. pros. a foot composed of a short 
syllable and two long ones, as in Avari 

Bacchus (bak‘us), n. [L.; Gr. Bakchos, the 
noisy or rictows god; originally, merely an 

epithet sur- 


of wine, son of 
Zeus (Jupiter) and 
Semele. He is re- 
presented with a 
round, soft, and 
graceful form, ap- 
proaching car 6 
quently in an easy 
attitude and sup 
rting himsel! by 
is thyrsus as if 
slightly intoxicat- 
ed, with a languht 
countenance, aml 
with his hair knit 


ta} 
He is said first to 
have t the 
cultivation of the 
grape,and the pre- 
on of wine 
and other intazi- 
liquors. 
baccifer- 





Bacelus, from an antique 
statue. 


ca 
(bak-sif’ér-us), a. [ 


Bacciferous 
bacea, a berry, and fero, to bear.] Bearing 


or producing berries. 


Baccivorous (bak-siv’é-rus), a. IL deeea, a 
x in a state of Intoxication and arethe | berry, and toro, to devour.) Eating or sub- 


sisting on berries; aa, baccworcus birds. 


of], pound; ti, Sc. abune; =, Sc. fey. 


BACE 199 BACKBITE 


SS — — — — — — — — — —— — —— — —— — — — — — — 
{ (bas), mn anda, Same as Base. behind when the book is opened for use); the | 4. Toward times or things past; as, to look 
(bath’a-rath), n. A variety of | back of the leg. back on former ages.—5. Again; in return; 


a small qT the sacks of chimneys doripenfruits | a8, to give back the money.--6, Away from 
in Rhenish Prussia, on the left bank ua i : Goce contact; by reverse movement, 


Rhine, about 20 miles above Coblenz. As being behind, or in the ——* The of the I — and welled tac 
&e. ———— reference to the r, | the stone ——— — = brag 












































Bacheler,t » A bachelor; a knight. aker, scene of action, or the like; as, 
Chaucer. the back of an island; the back of a wood; uae er — — ——— 
Baechelerlia. . (L.L. See BAcHELOR.] In the back of a village. Gas being the part jak. . 
old records, the commonalty or yeomanry, which comes din the move- ; I've been surprised in an unguarded hour 
in contradistinction to the baronage. ments of a , or when it is used; as, the But must not now go dack, Addison, 
Bachelerie,t mn. 1. Knighthood Chaucer. , back of the hand; the back of a knife, saw,&c, ; . 
2 — Maueer | (d) As forming ‘the upper, and ly | & Ago; since; as, alittle time back, [Colloq.] 
: (bach’el-ér n oO. bacheler, the outer an upper portion of a thing, —To and back, ‘orwards and backwaris. 
bachilar, &e., 0. Fr. bacheler, .bach- like the back of one of the lower animals; | Like to a common flag upon the stream 
iler, Fr. bachelier: a word nese remeber as, the back of a handrail; the back of a | Coes “and back . . . to rot itself with motion. 
hasbeen much controverted. The oldderiva- | rafter; in mining, the back of a lode (the | __ 7% go or give back, to retreat, to recede: 
tions from bacealaureus, as if the word pro- | upper part of it), ‘the back of a level (the | {5 give way, to succumb. : 
meant one crowned with the laurel of ground above a level ting it from way; 

or from bas chevalier, a low or in- next level above or the surface of the Make her ge sack even to the yielding. Shat 
ferior t, cannot be maintained, Diez, und). ‘O’er the long backs of the bush- | Back Ra. 1. Lying in the rear of another 
—* Brachet derive it from Merovin- ess downs.’ Tennyson. object; remote; as, back settlements. —2 Ina 
gian L. baccalariua, originally the (The mountains) their broad, bare Jacks upheave. backward direction; reti in the diree- 
tor of a bacealaria or small farm, et sitar, tion whence it came; as, -stroke, back- 
taking this word from LL. bacea, for L. | (¢) As being that which supports the ribs; | water. 
facet, a cow; comp. Fr. , ashepherd, | as, the back of a ship (namely, the keel | Back (bak), vt. [Partly directly from the 
from L. tercex, a wether, and keelson). [In some of the above and | noun, from the adverb.] L To fur- 
was above a serf, but still only a vassal, who | in other similar cases several analogies | nish with a or backing; to a en 
marched under the a vassal of may have been operative in determining | or support at the back; as, to back a k; 
higher degree. The word in time came to the usage.]— 3. By syneedoche, the whole | to an electrotype plate; to back the 
have the meaning of a person who has ripe & as, he has not clothes to his back.— | armour-plates of a war-vessel with teak. — 





obtained a bachelor’s degree, and was then 2. To support; to maintain; to second or 


——— strengthen by aid; as, the court was backed 

Gu to ton Uaitio, bckegiog torwart such | Seck'of — House —— * ee 
ic, suc e ir W. — 

words as W. , Ir. and Gael. beg, little, | 6, A reserve or secondary resource. ° m= — age 

wW. a little darling} 1. Anciently, 3. To bet or in favour of; to express 


a person in the first or probationary 
of knighthood who had not yet raised 
ee ee a A — 2 
taken egree (baccalaureate e 
liberal arts and sciences, or in divinity, law, 
or medicine, at a college — See 
etymology of BACCALAUREATE.—3, A Man 
of any age who has not been married. 

It was my turquoise; I had it of Leah when I was 
a tachelor; I would not have given it for a wilder- 


confidence in snecess or superiority of ; 
as, to back a horse in a race, or one of the 
— in an argument.—4. To get upon the 

k of; to mount; as, to a horse.— 
& To write something on the back of; to 
addreas, as a letter; to endorse.—6. To put 
backward; to cause to move backwards or 
recede; as, to back a horse or a vehicle. 
, his chair a little." Dickens.—7. To 
—8 ind. ‘That and comfort- 
able retreat which generally the ware- 
rooms of an English tradesman.’ Lord 


This project 
Should have a Aact or second, that might bold, 
If this should blast in proof. Shak, 

— Back and beily, (a) before and behind; all 

over; a3, to beat a persom back and belly. 

G) Sistine sat 5 ; as, to keep a person 

and belly, to keep him in clothes and 

n's Mag, (Vulgar.}—Backs 

and cutters, a miner's name for — 
rock-structures, the backs runni lines 
more or less parallel to the strike of the 
strata, and forming the ‘ back ’ of the quarry, 


corrupted to bacealaureus, W the thickest and best-tanned hides. —5. + The 
| and the cutters crossing them at right angles. 


He would keep you | —Back and edge,t wholly; completely. Lytton,—To back an anchor naut.), to lay 

A bachelor still, - They have engaged themselves ours éact and edge. | down a small anchor ahead of a large one, 
copay 9 ON | = “Lady ttmeny. | the cable of the small one being fastened to 
aln * —Behind the back, in secret, or when one is | the crown of the large one to prevent its 
London companies, & absent,—To be on another's back, tobe severe | coming home.—To back a chain or rope, to 


person not 
admitted to the livery. — Knight bach- | oy one for any fault or foolish act; to chide; 
the title now given to one who has | to ridicule. «{Colloa. — To be on one’s (orn) 


attach a poventer to 5 0 a6 to redane the 
been raised to the dignity of a knight jack, to be at the end of one’s resources; to 


strain.—T'o back the oars, to ro 
backwards.—T'o back a sail, to 80 


without being made a member of any of the | pe {Collog.]—T'a bow down the back, | as to cause the wind to strike it in front 

makes of CHET mie pe ihe Canter or Phe tombe it tog * — — and press it aft.—TTo back a vessel, to make 
F ‘a ‘orget er move astern. —To a warrant, 

Mycloriem Cachleriem The stato | forgive ——— 

M4 e, contem Xx. ° — 70 coun a end an ender: ofa 

Bachelor’s Buttons (bach’el-¢rz but-nz), — give a back, to bend the back and keep it firm justice of the peace. back up, to lend 


x pl (From an ancient custom of country — 

peo if thes peed phar a * by placing his hands upon one’s back, or to 

sweethearts. e ——— name of several mount up to anything. (Colloq.)--To make 

double-flowered variety of @ back. e as To a back,—To or 

Upendra (ine ted campo), Cem: | Be arertion tate tee: & tap 

i a * efy of 88* taken from the practice of cats. 
Galea 


sup aid, or assistance to; to stand by; 
fos a as, to back up one's 


n 
Back (bak), v.i. To move or go back; as, the 
horse refuses to back.—To back astern, to 
aint wetter ene to move stern foremost.— 
fill, to keep a ship in the middle 


the doubie-flow: variety of Ranwneulus of the stream of a narrow river by alter- 


‘oliug (white bachelor’s buttons 
oor cmeakr ants Coates eae ea a 


battons). (bak), (Fr. ba back ferry white tb stream carries i the wind 
Bachelorship (bach’el-ér-ship), n. Thestate | “hoat, a brewer's or distilier’s task; Armee. balun comtsery ta thedieeetion of fie erent. 
of being a bachelor; —— bac, a boat; D. bak, a bowl; Dan. bakke, 


~-To back down, to withdraw a charge; to 

eat one’s words, Bartlett. (United States.) 

pad * out, to retreat — se —— or 

m an engagemen oq. 

‘a-rak), n. Rhine wine made 

at Bache: . — — in England, 

(See — ee “With dackarack and 

aqua vite.’ Hud Called also Back- 
rack, , &e, 

Back-band d), n. That part of the 


Her mother liveth yet, can : atray. The word may be ori Celtic. 
ihe was the Gest frek of my Gactelership, Shab, Ses Riese, eaten ta Bom this word.] 1. A 
Bacillaria -li’ri-a), wn. [Prom L. bacil- | large flat-bottomed ——— ly one 
tus, dim. of baculum, a staff.} tyr of adspted Sorcecrying ve cles,and worked by 
microscopic Alge, belonging to class | achain or rope med on each side of the 
Diatomacem. y consist of slender, rect- | ferry.-~2. A large tub or vessel : (a) in brew- 


ts, arranged in tabular or and distilling, a vessel into which the 
p+ afl orga compound segments or wort, Ge. isdrawi forte purpose of cooling 


frustules are incessantly sli backwards | straining, mixing, &c. receives various 
and forwards over each other. They are | names in ce with its tion and | harness which over the back of a horse 
nent on our coasta. uses; as, under-back, spirit , wash-back, | and bears up the shafts of the carriage. 
(ba-sil li), n. {L., a dim, of | (b) In glue-making, a receptacle in whicha | Back-bar (bak’bir), mn. A bar in the chim- 
baenlum, a stick.} In the single valves solution of glue is kept warm until the im- ney to hi a vessel on. 


Backbite it), v.t To bite the back 
of; ily rag to censure, slander, or 
speak evil , {n the absence of the peraon 
traduced. In the first extract there is a 
reazugen te literal and figurative meaning 

word. 


of the frustules of diatoms. purities have time settle; specifically 
Task (eek) n. [A. Sax. bac, bere, O.E. bakke, | called a Settling-back.—3. A kind of wooden 
w. and L.G. bak, Dan. bag,O.H.G, tro for carrying fuel; a coal-scuttle. Sir 

pak, the back; allied toSw. backe,ahill, V. Scott. (Scotch.} 
because in animals the back forms Back (bak),adv, [From the noun; short for 
aback, A. Sax. on bere, back] 1. To or to- 


L The or part of the trank ng ward the place from which one came; as, to arrant knaves, and will Agctdste.—N 

from the inferior and onofthe | go back.—2. Fig. to a former state, condi- — 8 

neck as far es the * ee at Oe ton, or staticte; 08, ho comme} ge Beet te be —— — 

spine ; hinder part body in man i on. —3. nd; no vancing; ost untruly and maliciously do these ¢ 

and the upper in other animals —2 Any-| not or bringing forward; in a state dackédie end Gander the acted ashes of Wat pelmie- 
resembling the back —— of restraint or hinderance ; as, to keep back | °®* 


Backbite (bak’bit), «.¢ To slander or k 
evil of the phen g ‘He that packbiteth not 
with his tongue." Ps. xv. 3. 





in 
as behind or furthest from the face or | a part; to keep one’s self back. 
as 


a hi 4 
leunes tha badh ofabenk ⏑ 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.~-See Key. 


BACKBITER 


Backbiter (bak‘bit-ér), n. One who slan- 
ders, calumniates, or speaks ill of the ab- 
sent. 

Face-flatterers and AactAiters are the same. 


Temayron, 
Backbiting (bak’bit-ing), ». The act of 


slandering the absent; secret calumny. 


‘E trif , Whis- | 
nvyings, — ee backbitings 3— 


r, Nil. 
tingly (bak’bit-ing-ll), ade. With 


secret slander. 
Backboard ),n. A board for the 
back; a board placed at the back or serving 


as the back o! —* ifically, (a4) | 
a board placed across eer vase a a 


boat to support the backs of the occupants. 
(+) A board used to support the beck and 
give erectness to the figure. 

A careful and undeviating use of the Arctéotnd . . . 
is recommended as necessary to the acquirement of 
that dignified deportenent and carriage so requisite 
for every young lady of fashion. Thackeray. 

Back-bond (bak’bond), a. In Scots law, a 
deed attaching a qualification or condition 
to the terms of a conveyance, or other in- 


strument. 

(bak’bn), nm 1 The bone of the 
back; the spine; the vertebral column. — 
2. Something resembling a backbone in ap- 
pearance, position, or office; as, the Apen- 
nines are the backbone of Ttaly.—3 Pig. 
firmness; stability of purpose; decision of 
character; resolution; moral principle; as, 
he has no backbone in him.~-To the back- 
bone, to the utmost extent of one's power 
or nature; out and out; th ; en- 
tirely. ‘Jolly old Burbo, staunch to the 
— Lord 


Lytton. ‘A true-blue Tory 
‘ . Hughes. ‘Game to the 


Back-box (bak’boks), n. In printing, one 
of the boxes on the top of —* pe ones, 
—* — lone 

n. ‘oreat » 
the crime of havin back, as 
deer unlawfully 

Rack-cast (bak'kest), nm. 1. A cast or throw 
SR hak 

ng one . ee, fig. any tL - 
ment or cause of relapse or failure. (Scotch. ] 

-centre (bak’sen-tér), n. The point on 
the back or dead spindle of a lathe which 
sup 


e on t 


rts that end of the work. 

“chain (bak’chan), » A chain that 
passes over the cart-saddle of a horse to 
sup) Ly — a ne 

-comb (bak’k n, woman's co 
for the back hair. 

Back-door (bak’dir), n. A door on the 
back of a building; a private passage; 
an Indirect way. 

—12 is so far shut out as not to re-enter 


stealing in by the Aact~foor of atheism, 

Atterbury, 
Backed (bakt),a. 1. Having a back: used 
chiefly in composition; as, broad-backed, 
hump-backed, ‘Sh headed, barrel-belly'd, 
hevatiy-Aaer'a’ —2 Mounted ; 
laced on the back. ‘Great Jupiter upon 

eagle backed.’ Shak 


Backen t (bak’n), v.¢. To put back; to retard. 
part; particul a sy eee latter —* 
arly a — 
of autumn. (Scotch. 
h 
wits RENN, 1 tread Se of oe 
Backer (bak’ér), n. 1. One who backs or 
ts on the back: a backer of untamed 
orses.—2. One who ks or supports an- 
other in an undertaking, and especially in 
any trial of skill, Lapa or strength; one 
who bets or ‘lays’ money in favour of a 
particular in a contest.—8. In arch, 
a narrow slate laid on the back of a broad 
square-headed slate, where the slates begin 
to diminish in width. 
,t ade. More or further back, 
With that anon I went me Aacter more, CAancer. 
Backet (bak’et), n. [Fr. baquet, a trough, 
—— a —— See ay my a vensel} 
or box, especially for ou 
ashes or cinders. (Scotch, ] — 
Backfallert (bak’fal-ir), n. A backalider; 
a renegade. 

Onins with many lyke Aachfallers from God fled 

into Egypte. Feye. 
Back-friend (bak’frend), n. A secret enemy. 
{Rare. ] 

Far is our church from encroaching upon the civil 
power; as some who are back-/ricemds to both would 
maliciously insinuate. South. 

Backgammon (hak-cam’mon), n. [Dan. | 
bakke, a tray, and KE. gaimon, a game, Dan, 
gammen, mirth. W 


Fite, far, fat, fall; 





mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


200 


BACKSTAND 


| by two persons upon a table or board made | in farriery, by which hardened faces are 


for the pu , with 


boxes, and dice. The table is in two 


parts, 

on which are twenty-four black and white | 
spaces called points. Each ag ag has fifteen 
urpose of 
the men 
are made in accordance with the numbers 


men of different colours for 
distinction. The movements 


| turned —— * —* 
in the rear or behind, as opposed 
front.—2 The part of a picture 
as farthest from the spectator; 


the back-ground." bern 
' Back-hand (bak’hand), ». Wri 
backwards or to the left; as, he writes 


‘hand),@. Backhanded; un- 
—— as, a backhand infiu- 


Backhanded — fae a 1, With the 
hand turned kward; as, a batkhanded 
blow.—2 Unfair; oblique; indirect; sarcas- 
tic; aa, a backhanded compliment. -—3. Slop- 
ing back or to the left; as, backhanded 


writing. 
ha (bak’hand-ed), ade. With the 
— directed backward; as, to strike back- 


ned. 
(bak ‘hand -ed-nes), ”. 
— of being backhanded; unfairness. 
e. 


Backhander —— n. A blow with 
the back of hand; as, to strike one a 
backhander. . A tallaing be- 
Backhouse (bak’hous), n. 1 

hind or back from the main or front build- 


Backing (bak’ing), n. 1. The act expressed 
— —— —— * 
2. Sup R or 

behind, or, figuratively, 

of a cipal; as, he would 
with it, but he could get no backing from 
y.—3. The address of a letter. —4. In 
, something put at or attached to 





the of something else way of sup- 
ep th mented meng te ng it there; 
or layers of timber, general! 


as, (a) a layer 
ono) 2 wh 


ng of the back of a book with glue, 

_ lore putting on the cover. (¢) In 

wea , the web of coarser or r 
material at the 


(bak’lin-ing), n, In windows, 
the pieve of a sash frame lel to the pul- 
and next to the jamb on each side, 


* Scotch. } — 
(bak’Ink), n. Retrospective view; 
Back: — (bal’pant-t ), n. A method 
* n. Ame! 
hing mezzotinto prints with varnish 
colours after they have been affixed to glass, 
, “re them the effect of paintings on glass, 


‘air 
-lér), mn. A parlour 
of a house. 
late (bak’pés, bak’plat), 
of something; spe- 


Back-pressure (bak’pre-shir), n. The re- 
sistance of the atmosphere or waste steam 
tent Basket Ge ee 

n, 


. . » . to drink down in 
healths to this day.’ Beau, & FL 
— —— 
Give a fine relish to my éectray. Old Play. 


*A husband somewhere in Charon’s boat.’ Marlowe. 
slo | 
—* 


t 


— Backragt 
Wine eat Bacharach. See BACHARACH. | garrote-robbery to conceal 
Good backrack | 


good.) Agame played _ Back-raking (bak'rik-ing),». An operation | 


Backstand 
thing to fall 


pieces or men, dice- withdrawn from the rectum. 


Back-rent (bak’rent), », In Scots law, arent 
id subsequently to reaping; thus, when a 
nant pepe pe ease is allowed to 
reap and sell first crop 
rent, the rent in this case 
tradisti 


as in contact 
n 


is represented as behind a figure or group Back-return (bak’ré-térn) n A or 
of figures. —3, Fig. a situation little seen or | coming back; return. * 8 return 
noticed; a position in which one tries to to France.” Shak. ‘The at 


Back-room (bak’riém), ». A room in the 
Back woah Same as Marti: 
n. as Ma: 
‘gy = eg pri — 
saw (bak’ss), mn. A saw whose web is 
stiffened by a metallic back of greater sub- 


stance, as a tenon-saw. 
Backset t (bak'set), a. Set in the rear. 
* Backset 


with Pharaoh's whole power,’ Ant. 


A 
Backset (bak’set), n. A check or misadven- 
ture in an undertaking; 


ie 
: the back- 
settlements of America: mostly used in the 
a ee See BACK Woops. 


Backslide (Cok ae) v.i, To slide back: 
hence, to off; to apostatize; to tam 
gradually from the faith. 


vows of obe- 


falli sponta from 
— ies ee 


Backalid 


backwards; 
or practice; 
into sin or idolatry. 
Jer. fii. 6. 


for taking the sun's 
Backstair, 


influence, 

He's like a Aacéofafy minister at court, who, ehibt 
the repated favourites are in the bed<hae 
ber, is ruling the roast in the closet. Sa ¥. Vanéragh- 
Back-stall (bak’stgl), n. The thief who 
walks behind the actual — in a 

m when at 


work and make off with the booty. Se 

‘a id (bak'stand), n. Support; some. 
n Su : 
back upon. ‘A sure and 

a nhetieat backetunde si home." Hal 





néte, not, mive;  tabe, tub, byll; 








ofl, pound; ti, Se. abwne; 9, Se. fey. 
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bak’sté), m 1. In printing, astra: 

——— to check the carriage of 4 
printing-press.—2 Naut. along rope or stay 
extending from the top-mast, topgallant- 
mast or —— head backwards to the 
side of a ship to assist the shrouds in sup- 
porting the mast when strained by a weight 
af andl. 

Back-stone (lek’stén), a [A corruption 
for babe-stone.}| The heated stone on which 
oat-cake is baked. [Provincial. } 

Back-stream (bak’strém), » A current | 
runing against the regular course of the 
stream; an up-stream. 

Back-sword (bak’sdrd), » 1. A sword with 
one sharp édge.—2. A stick with a basket — 
handle used in fencing. —3. The game of 
single-stick. 

Back-tack (bak’tak), n. In Scots law, a tack 


connected with wadsets or mortgages, by 
which the possession of the land {a returned 
to the proprietor on payment of a rent cor- 
responding to the interest of the money 
advanced. See WADSET. 

Back-tool (bak’tél), n. In bookbinding, a 
fillet, roller, or other hand tool for dry 
tooling or gilding the backs of books. 

Back-trick ¢ (bak’trik),n. A caper backwards 
in dancing. 

Thave the dacdyr-fcé simply a4 strong as any man tn 
luyria Shak. 
Backward, Backwards (bak’wérd, bak’- 
wérdz), ade. (Back, and ward,denoting direc- 
tion ] 1. With the: back in advance; as,to move 
backward. —2. Toward the back; as, to throw 
the arms backerarrd ; to move backward and 
forward:—3. On the back or with the back 
downwanl. ‘Thon wilt fall backward.” Shak. 
4. Toward past times or events; as, to look 
basheard on the history of man. —5. By way 

of reflection; reflexively. 
The tolnd can Atcbmwari cast 
pas herself her understanding light. Str 7. Dawtes. 

6 From a better to a worse state; as, public ¢ 
affairs go backward. ‘The work went back- 
werd.’ Dryden.—7. In time t. ‘Some 
reigns backward.” Locke.—& In a contrary 
or reverse manner, way, or direction; from 
the end to the beginning: in an order con- 
trary to the natural order; as, to read back- | 
ward. ‘What isab read backward?’ Shak. 

l never saw man but she would him Aart. 
ward. = seis Shak 

Backward (bak’wérd), a. 1. Done in an 
order contrary to the natural order, as | 
a sentence repeated from the end to the 


beginning. 
Without his rod reversed, 


And Aectward mutters of dissevering rer, 
We cannot tree ‘the lady. P Mfilion, 
© Being in the back or at the back. 


Fourlegsandtwovoices, ... Hisforward voice now 
is to well of his friend: his dardvourd voice 6 
to utter foul speeches and to detract, Shak, | 
3. Turned back. ‘ A backicard look.’ Shak. 
4. Unwilling; averse; reluctant; hesitating; 
slow; dilatory; sluggish. 

For wiser brates are Aactward to be slaves. Fite. | 

The mind is Avc4mord to undergo the iorigus of 

‘atts, | 





weighing every argument. 

& Dull; not quick of apprehension; behind 
—**— *The backward learner.’ South, 
6, Late; behind in time; coming after szome- 
thing else or after the usual time; as, back. 
ward fruits; the season is backward.--7. Being | 
* Flies unconscious | 


behind or a 

wer each backward year.” Byron. j 
Backward? (bak’weérd), n. The things or 

state behind or past. 


What seest thou else 
te the dark Jactmara and abysm of time! Séak. 


Backward ¢ (bak’wérd), v.¢. Toobstruct; to 


keep back, ‘Doth clog and hickward us.’ 
Hammond, } 
Backwardation ( bak-wiérd-a‘shon', n A 


consideration paid to purchasers for an ex- 
tnsion of time by speculators on the Stock 
Exchange unable to supply the stock or 
shares they have contracted to deliver, from 
which the anomaly arises that stocks and | 
tliares may occasionally be bought cheaper 
on credit than for cash. See CONTANGO, 
(bak ’weérd-li), ade. Unwill- 
ingly; reluctantly; aversely; perversely; ill. 
i was the first man 
That eer received gift from hin; 
And does he think so Aectwardly of me now, } 
That IQ requite it last? Stak ° 
Backwardness (bak’wérd-nes), n. 1. The 
state or quality of being backward: (a) 
unwil ; reluctance; dilatoriness or 
dulness in action. ‘Our rdness to 
good works.” A tte’ (>) Behind fn 
progress; slowness; tardiness; as, the back- 
wtrdnese of the spring. 


Back-washed (bak’wosht),a. Cleansedfrom | 


oil, as wool after combing. 
Back-water ( bak’ wa, -tér 
thrown back 
wheel or the paddles of steamboats, &c.— 
2 Water held or forced back, as in a mill- 
race, or in a tributary of a stream, and in 


n. 1. Water 


consequence of some obstruction, as a dam | 


or the swelling of the river below.—a. An 
artificial accumulation of water obtained 


at high tide and reserved in reservoirs to | 
be discharged at low tide for clearing off 


deposits in channel beds and tideways.— 
4. A creck or arm of the sea which rons 
parallel to the coast, having only a narrow 
slip of land between it and the sea and 
communicating with the latter by barred 
entrances. 

Backwoods (bak’wudz), n pl Woody or 
forest districts in partially settled countries 
situated back or away from the more thickly 
settled mae ta more especially used in regard 
to the United States and Canada. 

Backwoodsman (bak’wydz-man), nm. An 

inhabitant of the backwoods. 


The General Boom, Acctuved rman of Kentucky, 
Was happiest amongst mortals anywhere, Ayreon. 


Backworm (bak'wérm), » <A small worm 
generally found in the thin skin about the 


reins of hawks. See FILANDERS. 
Back - woun ( bak‘ wind-ing), a4. 
Wounding in the back or be one’s 


back; injuring — * Back- 


0. Fr, bacon, from O. D. 

k, bake, a pig; G. bache 
a wild sow.) 1. Hog’s flesh salted or pickle 
and dried, usually in smoke.—2 A hog; 
hence, a grossly fat person. ‘On, bacona, 
ont* Shak. —To save one's bacon, to preserve 
one's self from harm. 


But here I sexy the Turks were much mistaken, 
Who, hating hogs, yet wished 40 save thetr Anco. 
ftyren, 

Bacon-beetle (bi’kn-bé-tl, n. A species 
of Dermestes (D, lardarius), family Dermes- 
tidm, order Coleoptera, whose larva is very 
destructive to stuffed animals in museums. 
It is hairy, and whitish-brown in colour. 

Baconian (ba-k6‘ni-an), 4. Pertaining to 
Lord Bacon, or his system of philosophy. 
This system is founded upon induction, and 
is also known as the Inductive Philosophy. 
See INDUCTION. 

Bacterium (bak-té’ri-um), 1. - Bacteria 
(bak-té'ri-a), (Gr.baktron,a stick.) 1. Agenus 
of Algw comprising the simplest forms be- 
longing to the Nostoc up. They are 
simple cells of a spherical or oblong form, 
which multiply by transverse division of 
the cells. ey either separate or remain 
attached in chains. A simple plant is not 
more than the twenty-thousandth of an 
inch in diameter.—2 A genus of orthopter- 
ous insects, family Phasmidm, the stick- 
insects. See PHASMIDA. 

(bak’tri-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to Bactria, an ancient province of the Per- 
sian empire. Bactrian camel, the common 
or two-humped camel. 

{bak’tri-an), m. A native or inha- 
bitant of ancient Bactria. 


Bactris (bak‘tris), m. (Gr. battron, a staff.) | 


A genus of slender palms, consisting of 
about forty species, found about rivers and 
in marshy places in America within the 
5* The stems are generally covered 
with spines, and the leaves pinnate, though 
occasionally simple or two-lobed, The fruit 
is small and soft, with a subacid rather 
fibrous pulp inclosed in a bluish-black rind, 
and affords a gratefal food to birds The 
kernel of B. major is eaten in Carthagena. 
The stems of 8. minor are used for walk- 
ing-sticke under the name 
of Tobago canes. 
Baculite (bak’i-lit) » A 
fossil cephalopod of the 
genus Baculites;staff-stone. 
Baculites (bak-ii-li’téz), n. 
(L baeulua, a staff, and Gr. 
ithoz, a stone.}] A genus 
of polythalamous or many- 
chambered cephalopods be- 
longing to the family Am- 
monitide, The species are 
only known in a fossil state, 
having become extinct at 
the close of the cretaceous 
period. The shell isatraight, 
more or less compreased, 
conical, and very much elongated. The 
chambers are sinuous and pierced by a mar- 





Portion of Sacw- 
itter Fanjpasii, 





eh, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch: gg. go: Jj, job: 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing: FH. then: th, thin; w, wig; wh. whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 
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y the turning of a water. | 





ginal siphon. ‘The external chamber is eon- 
siderably larger than the rest. 

Baculometry (bak-f-lom/’et-ri), a, [L. baew- 
tua, a staff, and Gr. metron, measure.] The 
act of measuring distance or altitude by a 
staff or staffs. 

Bad (bad), 4. compar. worse, supert. worst. 
{Etymology and affinities doubtful. Its iden- 
tity in form with Per. bad_ fd, evil, is no 
doubt accidental. The word is firat known to 
occur in the Cursor Mundi, a metrical nar- 
rative of Old and New Testament his- 
tory, written about 1200. Skeat identifies 
it with Corn. bad, foolish, stupid, insane, 
Gack, baodh, baoth, vain, foolish, &c.; the 
meaning, however, is somewhat against 
this.) The opposite of good; wanting good 
qualities, physical or moral: a word of the 
widest application, being applied in the 
most general way to whatever falla below 
an assumed type or standard, or the aver- 
age of objects of its class, to whatever is in- 
jurious or offensive, or intended to be so; 
and both to what is bad (as, a bad heart, 
bad health) and what makes bad (as, bad in- 
fluence, bad example). Its leading meanings 

or applications may be given as follows:- 

Bad, wicked, unprincipled, depraved, or 
malicious man, heart, or disposition; bad, 
immoral, or vicious life or conduct; bad, 
evil, pernicious, debasing, or corrupting in- 
fluence, example, habits; ded, ill, or infirm 
health; bad, unwholesome, or noxious air, 
climate, or food; bad or defective crop; bad, 
r, or sterile soil; bad, unfortunate, or un- 
appy issue or e; bad, unwelcome, or 
distressing news; bad, incompetent, or in- 
efficient workman. 

Bad {oad), vn, That which is bad; as, there 
are bads and goods a. To geo to 
the bad, to be ruined or become depraved; 
to fall into bad company, bad ways, or bad 
circumstances. 

; Bad, Bade (bad), pret. of bid. 

1 dad her no farewell 
I made a feast; I dede him come. 
Baddam (bad‘am), n. A species of bitter 
almond imported into some parts of India 
from Persia, and used as money. The bad- 
dam is worth about one farthing, sixty 

making a pie. 

+ (bad‘ér), a. compar. of bad. ‘ Were 

it badder, it is not the worst." Luly. 
Eadderlocks (bad’ér-loks), 2. [Perhaps for 

Baider's locks, from Balder, the hero of 
Scandinavian mythology; or the termina- 
tion may be the -lock in charlock, hemlock ; 
A. Sax. feae, a plant, a leek.] A common 
name for the Alaria esculenta, a sea-weed 
of the order Lanminariacem, found on the 
thores of the north of Europe. It has a 
stem of from 4 to 8 inches long, and a frond 
from 2 to 12 feet, with a stout midrib, which 
last is eaten by the people of Scotland, Ire- 
land, Den &e. Called also Hentrare 
and Muslina. 

Baddestt (bad’est), a. superl. of bad. 

The deddest among the cardinals is chosen pope. 
Sir &. Sandys, 

Baddish (bad'ish), a. Somewhat bad; in- 
different. 

Feifrey. 


He wrote éaddésk verses. 

Badge j), n. (LI. bagea, bagia, a sign, 
pro ie 0. Sax. big, A.Sax, beah, beag, 
a bracelet, ring, eerss, from be 8 
to bow, to bend.) 1. A mark, sign, token, 
or cognizance worn to show the relation of 
the wearer to any person, occupation, or 
order; thus the garter is the badge of a 
knight of that order, ‘Tax-gatherers, recog- 
nized by their official badges.’ Prescott. 

On his breast a blondy cross he bore, 


The dear remembrance of his dying Lord; 
For whose sweet sake that glorious fede he wore, 





Temnysove. 
Terimy soe, 


Spenser. 
2 ‘The mark or token of anything. “Sweet 
Mercy is nobility’s true badge.’ Shak, 


& Naut. a carved ornament on ships, near 
the stern, often containing the representa- 
tion of a window, 

Badge (bas ), wt To mark or distinguish 
with a badge or a5 with a badge. (Rare. } 
Their hands and faces were all Agadyed with Mees. 


an, 
Badgeless (baj'les), a. Having no badge. 
‘Some badgeless blue upon his back." Bp. 


Hatt. 

Badgeman (baj’man),a. A man who wears 
a badge; specifically, an alms-house man: 
80 called because a apecial dress or badge 
is worn to indicate that the wearer belongs 
to a particular foundation. 

He quits the gay and rich, the young and free, 


Among the dedgrmen with a badge to be. 
Crable, 
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Badger (baj‘ér), n A licensed porter or 
carrier entitled to wear a badge. Sim- 
monds. 


(haj’tr), n. (For Madger, from LL. | 


rine, rius, a corn-dealer; from 
LL, bladum, corn, wheat sg dié), lit. grain 
carried off the field, for ablatum — ab, 
from, and latum, carried. The omission of 
i, though unfamiliar, is not unknown after 
labials. Thus Se. peugh for igh, bue for 
blue.) In old law, a person who was licensed 
to buy carn in one place and sell it in 
another without incurring the penalties of 
ng. See BADGERING. 
(baj‘ér), n, [Generally re: 
another application of the preceding word, 
a corn-dealer, because the animal was sup- 
posed to feed on corn; compare its Frenc 


name biairequ, biérean, from L.L. bladar- | 


elUlus, from bladun, wheat. But the name 
in England may have partly at least become 
attached to it from the prominent and 


—— 


peculiar manner in which the head is - 


marked, badger meaning badge-wearer.] 1. A 
plantigrade carnivorous mammal, the 


genus Meles, family Melidw, according to | 


some naturalists Ursidse or bears, or, accord- 
ing to others, Mustelidw or weasels, of a 
clumay make, with short thick legs, and long 





claws on the fore-feet. The common badger, 
or Meles vulgaris, is as large as a middlin 
sized dog, but much lower on the legs, wi 
a flatter and broader body, very thic cough 
hide, and long coarse hair. It inhabits the 
north of Europe and Asia, burrows, is indo- 
lent and sleepy, feeds by night on vege- 
tables, small quadrupeds, &c., and is very 
fat. Its skin, when dressed with the hair 
on, is impervious to rain, and consequently 
makes excellent covers for travelling trunks, 
&e. Its flesh makes good bacon, and its 
hair ie used for artists’ brushes in painting. 
The American badger (M. Labradorica) 3 
called the nd-hog, and is sometimes 
white. It isa wide-spread vulgar error that 
the legs of the badger are shorter on one 
side than on the other; hence, ‘The uneven 
badger,” Drayten, 
We are not Awdrerr, 

For our legs are one aslongasthe other.  J.yly 
2 An artist's brush made of badger’s hair, 
and used for blending or cansing the pig- 
menta to melt or shade into each other and 
imparting smoothness. —Badger baiting, or 
drawing the badger, a barbarous sport for- 
merly, and yet to some extent, practised, 
generally as an attraction to public-houses 
of the lowest sort. A badger is put in a 
barrel, and one or more dogs are put in to 
drag him out. When this is effected he is 
returned to his barrel to be similarly as- 
sailed by a fresh set. The badger usually 
makes a most determined and savage resist- 


ance. 
Badger (baj‘ér), v.t. To attack, as the bad 
is attacked when being drawn or baited: to 
worry, to pester. 
When one has to be Aaayperea like this, one wants 
a drop of something more than ordinary, Tredlegr 
Badgering (baj’ér-ing), n. [See BADGER, a 
corn-dealer.}] The practice of buying corn 
or victuals in one place and selling them in 


another for profit. The act 7 and 8 Vict. | 


xxiv. abolished the previous acta against 
a declaring it to be no longer an 
offence. 
Badger-legged (baj'ér-lecd), a. Having a 
leg or legs shorter on one side than on the 
other, as the "a are erroneously sup- 
powed to be. 
His bod ked alt , big. bellied, Andger- 
— — and | is camplorton Cindi ——— 











The fruit of JUieium anisatum, the Chinese 
anise tree, It abounds in a volatile oil 


which gives it an aromatic flavour and | 


odour. On this account it is much used in 
China and India as a condiment, and is im- 


rted into France for flavouring. 
Hadigeon (ba-dif‘on), n [Fr.] 1. Amixture 
of ? aster and freestone, ground together 
and sifted, used by statuaries to fill the 
small holes and repair the defects of the 
stones of which they make their statues — 
2. A mixtore of saw-dust and glue, or of 
whiting and gius, used by joiners to fill up 
defects in the 
colouring houses, consisting of powdered 
stone, saw-dust, slaked lime, alum, &c. 
{bad'i-nAj or ba-di-niizh), mn. [Fr., 
from badin, facetious, from It. and LL. ba- 
dare, to gape, to look amorously on, to 
trifle.) Light or playful discourse. 

He seems most to have indulged himself only in an 
elegant dedrnage. Warburton, 
Badinerie (bii-din-ré), n. [Fr., from badin. 
See Baprnace.] Light or playful discourse; 

nonsense; badinage. 

The fund of sensible discourse is lienited; that of 
jest and Aadinerie is infinite. Shen stove, 
Badineur (ba-dén-ér), mn. [Fr. See Baprs- 
One who indulges in badinage; a 


Rebuke him for it, as a divine, if like it, or as 

a dadinenr, if you think that more effectual. Pope. 
(bad'li), ade. In a bad manner; not 
well; unskilfully; grievously; unfortunately; 


imperfectly. See Bap. 

Badminton (bad’min-ton), a. An out-door 
game, the same as lawn-tennis but played 
with shuttlecocks. 

Badness (bad‘nes), n. The state of — 
bad, evil, vicious, or depraved; want o 

qualities, physical or moral; the 
neas of the heart, of the season, of the 
roads, &c. See Ban. 

Backia (bek’i-a), n. [In honour of A. Back, 
a physician to the King of Sweden.} A genus 
of planta, nat. order Myrtacem. They are 
stnall shrubs, with emall opposite leaves and 
numerous small white or rose-coloured 
flowers. They are natives of the Indian 
mes 9 and Australia, and many are 
cultivated in our greenhouses. 


Bael (bi'el), n. ¢ Indian name of the 
Bengal quince-tree (.figle Marmelos). Writ- 
ten also Bel, Bhel. See GLE 

Baff (baf), ». [From sound.] A blow; a 
heavy thump. [Seotech.] 

Baffetas, Baftas (af‘fe-tas, baf'tas), n. 
Bart] An Indian cotton cloth or 
mittelin. Thatof Surat — —8 

Baffie (tf'i), ©. pret. & pp. ; ppr. 
baffing. [Perhaps the same word as ofr. 
befler, to make a fool of, from O.Fr. beffe, 
Pr. baya, mockery, according to Mahn from 
Prov.G_ baffen, beffen, to bark, to chide; or 
a modified form of Sc. bauchle, to treat con- 
rere og from baueh, insipid, —— 

cel. bagr, poor, uneasy.] 1.1 To treat wit! 
mockery or infamy; to hold up aa an object 
of scorn or contempt; to insult; specifically, 
to sabject to various indignities, as a re- 
creant knight or traitor. ‘A glorious soldier 
knock'd and bajf'd.’ Thos. Randolph. 

Alas, poor fool, how have they 4affed thee! SAak. 


See 
ce 


2. To elude; to foll; to circumvent; to frus- | 


trate; to check; to defeat; to disconcert: to 


thwart; to confound. ‘Calculations so diffi- | 


cult as to have baffled .. . the most en- 
lightened nations.’ Prescott. 


They make a shift to break the 
same Gime to Aqge the curse, 
Baffle t (baf’fl), vi 1. To practise deceit. 
Do we not palpably Aqg%e when, in respect to God, 
we pretend to deny ourselves, yet, upon urgent occa- 
sion, allow him nothing. Barrow, 
2 To struggle ineffectually. 
Far hours previously the fl-fated ship was seen 
baffing with a gale from the N.W. 7iemer mcwsta fer, 
Baffle t (baf'fl),n. A defeat by artifice, shifte, 
and turna 
It is the afl of the dleputant thet keeps off » Dagte. 
—RX 
Baffler (baffiér), n. One who or that which 
baffles. ‘Experience, that great bajler of 
speculation.’ Dr. H, More. 


Baffling (baffling), ». and a. Frustrating; 





disconcerting; confusing; as, a baffling wind, 
(bad-i-d’'ga) mn [Rus soles.) that is, one which frequently shifts from one | 
A ema ngé (Spongilia) common in the int to another. 
north of Europe, the powder of which is (baffling-li), ade. In a baffling . 
used to take away the livid marks of bruisea | manner. 
Badiane (bi di-an, bad’i-an), 2. es (baf'fling-nes), n. Quality of 
{Fr. badiane, said to be from L. badiue, bay | baffling. 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tibe, tub, bull; 


coloured, from the colour of the capsules.) | 


r work.—3. A preparation for — 


precept, and at the | 
Sosth. 











BAGGAGE 





Baft (baft), n. 


mes (4 A. Sax. 


Bag (bag), v.t. 


Bag (bag), n. A flue in a 


Bagatelle (bag-a-tel’), ». 


{Pers.] A blue or white cot- 
ton used fn the — or — 

mn. [loel. baggi, a a) 
beelg, a bag, belly; Goth 
dalgs,a pouch. The word seems to be both 
Teutonic and Celtic; comp, O.Fr. bagwe, a 
lundle, Gael. bag, balg, a bag or wallet. 
See BELLY, BULGE.) 1. A sack: a wallet; a 
pouch, usually of cloth or leather, to put 
anything in, as corn, money, &c.—®. A sac 
or receptacle in anima] bodies containing 
some fluid or other substance: as, the honey- 
bag of a bee.—% A sort of silken purse 
formerly tied to men's hair. ‘A bob wig 
and black silken bag tied to it.” Addizen.— 
4 What is contained in a bag; in the lan- 
guage of 5 pry the animals bagged or 
obtained; in com. a determinate quantity of 
acommodity such as it is customary to carry 
to market in a sack; as, a bag of pepper or 
hops; a bag of corn.— Bag and = 
arrangement used in dredging for river 
sand, and consisting of a lag attached by 
the mouth to an iron hoop which is fastened 
to a long pole, by means of which it is sunk 
to the bottom of the river and ¢ ed along 
so that the bag is filled. —Bag of bones, a 


person. ‘Such a limping bag of bones aa l 
was.’ be .—To give one the bag, to 
dismiss a from one’s employment. 
Bunyan, (Now used only colloquially.) 
(bag), 0.t pret & pp. bagged; ppr 
bagging. 1. To put into a bag; aa, to ba, 


How doth an unwelcome dropsy dag =—_ - 

5 Bid. 
4. To seize, capture, or entrap; to shoot or 
otherwise lay hold of; as, to bag thirty 
brace of [Collog. 
, vi. 1. To swell or hang like a 

His frill ã ‘ 
et. = —— neck-cloth hung limp wader hiss ad 
2.t To grow hig with child. 

Then Venus shortly dagywd, and ere long was C uph! 
bred, reer, 
* Pp wee Boel rea -hook 
or scythe: used especially of cu pease. 
Heiltwell. [Provincial } 
elain oven 
ascending on the internal side and entering 
the oven about 4 feet above thesole. 2. H 


Knight. 

(ba-gas’}, n. [Fr.) The cane 
in its dry crushed state as delivered from 
the sugar-smnill Its only use is as fuel in 
heating the boilera and pans in the sugar- 
manufactory. Called also Cane-trash. 

[Fr., from It. 
bagatella, a dim. of bagata, a trifle, Diez 
supposes It comes from LL. bagea, O. Fr. 
bague, a bundle, so that begatelle means 
any little thing one possesses. See Bac} 
1 A trifle; a thing of no importance, 

Heaps of hair rings and vd seals ; 

Rich trifles, — —2 ft tor. 
2 A game played on a board having at the 
end nine holes, into which balls are to be 
atruck with a cue or mace resembling those 
used in billiards. 

telle-board (bag’a-tel-bdrd), m. A 
board on which to play at bagatelle. 


Bag-filter (bag'fil-tér), n. A filter used in 


-refining to clear saccharine solutions 
of feculencies and impurities suspended in 
them, and consisting of a series of siewes or 
strainers through which the solutions 
into one or more flannel bags, from which 
the Juice 8 te ne u —— below. 

aj), a. . é, bagwage, 
O.Fr. bague, a bundle. See BaG.}] 1. The 
tents, clothing, utensils, and other neces- 
saries of an army, or other body of men on 
the move.—2. The clothing or other belong- 
ings which a traveller carries with him on a 


journey, now usually called I in this 
country, thotgh onguave is still the commmon 
word in America. * Mounting the baronet’s 

age on the roof of the caach.' y. 
‘Having dispatched my baggage by water 
to Altdorf," Core.—Bag a@ agage, all 
one’s belongings or property. 


\ [yams aad aac 
ia Egypt. to w a “rage, and sail fer 
Italy, 2 r Artuthset. 


| Baggage (bag’j), a. [Fr. bagasse, It. bag- 
ascia, 3 


iP. 26, a catamite, a strumpet. 
Origin doubtful.] 1. Alow worthless woman; 
a strumpet. 
A spark of indignation did rise in her not to sudfler 
such a éegrage to win away — hers. 
ir #. Siatoeey. 
5. Sc. fey. 


oil, pound; ui, Sc. abtene; 
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Pama saucy young woman; a flirt. 


mea ne Aten. 4 aj-chek), n. A tag 


WA — — an article of 
longing to a way passenger 
** 

point of departure, and frequently bearing 
the name of the railway company that 
attaches the check. [United States.) 


*— an officer or guard employed on 
railways in looking after the 


Baggager t -r), » One who carries 
— Bae eta one who assists in 


The whole camp fed amain, the victuniiora and 
Jagpeagers forsaking their camps. Raiviga. 
Baglo (bag’ga-la, bag‘’lé), 
r. bagala,a mule.) A two- — Arah 
(oat used for trading in the Indian Ocean, 
between the Malahar coast and the Rei 
Sea. numbers of them trade between 
Muscat, the Red Sea, and India, making 
eae voyage each way annually with the 
monsoons. They are grecrally from two 
hundred to two handred fifty tons 
burden, exceedingly weatherly, and are re- 
markable for the elevation of the stern, 
which is highly ornamented. 





fei To * "Tyrw Peays - 
mn; more pro y, Tyrwhitt says, 
squint. ‘False fortune . . . that baggeth 


foule, and looketh faire.” Chaweer. 
(bagi), m (A dim. of bag.j The 
[Scotch.] 
A N I wish . 
A guid New: ye to ay oath ds —— Burns. 


‘aks bags },%. 1, The act of putting 
t 1. atte 


e cloth or other materials 
Bageingly,! ade. ool aquintingly. Ro- 
wutwnt 


* ) @ . the appearance of 
- = —_— like a bag; puffy; 
aa, 2 um brell 


Bagimont s Roll (bait monte rél), 2 The 
rent-rol] of Scotland, made Le 1275 by 
Benemund or Baiamund de Vicci vulgarly 
called Bagimoat, who was sent from Rome 
by the pope, in the reign of Alexander IIL, 
to collect the tithe of all the church livings 
in Scotland for an expedition to the H 
Land It remained the statutory valuation, 
aceording to which the benefices were taxed, 
tillthe Reformation. A copy of it asit existed 


J * avons V. is in the Advocates’ 
rary, Edinburgh. 

Baglo, n. See BAGGALA 

Bagman (tag’man), mn. A name formerly 


given to commercial travellers from their 


travelling on horseback, carrying their 
samples or wares in saddle- : now used 
only as —— — contempt. 


bathing, cupping. — 
cleansing the bod rothel; a stew. 


Testamenta. 
(bag’pip), n. A musical wind-in- 
strument of very antiquity, having 
been used among the Hebrews and Greeks, 
and being a favourite instrumentoverEurope 
generally in the fifteenth century. 


its destination, usually also its | 


-master (bag’aj-mas-tér), an. In | 


Tt still | 


continues in use among the country — LE. 





oh, chain: th, Sc. loeck: g, go; j, job; 


of Poland, Ital ly the south of France, and © 
in Scotland and ireland. Though now often 
regarded as the national instrument of 





Old English Bagpipe. 
Scotland, especially Celtic Scotland, it is 


only Scottish b adoption, being introduced 
into that country from England. The ear- 
liest notice of it in Scotland is in the royal 
treasurer's accounta in the reign of James 
IV., wherein are frequent entries of monies 
paid ‘ to a ris,’ who came to play 
ore the king, w whe had brought the taste 
with him from England. Chaucer's miller 
could well play the bagpipe, and in Shak- 
spere's days a ‘ Yorkshire pe’ and the 
‘drone of a Lincolnshire pipe ‘ were familiar. 
The bagpl = consists of a leathern bag, 
which receives the air from the mouth, or 
from bellows; and of pipes, into which the 
air is pressed from the by the — 
mer’s elbow. One pipe (called the non 
plays the = chars (called drones 
sound respectively the key-note (an octave 
lower) and the fifth of the scale, the sound 
being produced by means of reeda. The 
chanter haseight holes, which the performer 
stops and opens at pleasure. ere are 
several species of b pes, as the soft and 
Highland bagpipe, the old English bagpipe 
ani pe, the o! 
(now ne longer used), the Italian bagpipe de, 
Eagpine Age! ny ae wee cause to resemble 
the mizzen (naut.), 
to lay it aback by maging the sheet to the 
mizzen shrouds. 

** — n. One who plays 
Taugh like parrots at a 

Fors 


Bag- (bag’pump), » A kind of pump 
in which there is an elastic bag distended 
at intervals by rings, fastened at one end to 
the bottom of the piston-chamber, and at 
the other to the valve-disk. 

Bag-reef (bag’réf), n. The lowest reef of a 


Bagehot-sand (bag’shot-sand), n. In 
the collective name for a series of sof 
siliceous sand, known also as Bagshot-beds, 
occupying extensive tracts roun — 

in Surrey, and in the New Forest, 

shire. 3 may be separated into three 
divisions, the upper and lower Bagshots, 
consisting of light-yellow clays, and the 
central or Barton and Eracklesham beds, 
of dark-green sands and brown cla vs the 
whole reposing on London clay. Although 
tiey con devoid of foasila, in some places 

— contain —*5 beget} ny be 
t, Baguette (bii-get’),- quatte, 
a tet from It. bacehetta, tro 
a rod, the dim. term. -¢efte ary -etta being 
substitnted for the L. dim. suffix -wlus.} In 
arch, a little round moulding like the astra- 
gal, called _— lain a bead, when enriched 


with foli Pig r ig with 
Bag-wig ‘ wig), ™. large w a 
bag at toit. See Baa, 3. 


Bah (bil), ‘inter}, An exclamation expressing 
contempt, disgust, or incredulity. 
Twenty-five years ago the vile ejaculation, AeA! 
was utterly unknown to the English ar oy 
Proce 
, Barre (b4-hiir’, Wi'rfi), mn. An st 
Indian measure of we ht, varying consider- 
ably in different localities,and in accordance 
with the substances weighed, the range 
cr (bad) 223 to 625 Iba. 
Baide hae * of bide, to stay, and bide, 
to en tb ‘withstand. ‘He bdaide the 
brunt.’ Bern {Scotch.]} 


m L. baculus, | 





i 


| Baignet (bain), 2.0. [Fr. batigner, from LI. 

balneare, to bathe, from L. balnenm, a bath. | 
To soak or drench. Carew, 

Bafkalite (bdA‘kal-it or bi'kal-I0), an [From 
Baikal, a lake in Northern Asia.) A mineral 
occu in acicular priams, sometimes 
long, and either con: ly grouped or radi- 
ating from acentre. Its colour is — 

or yellowish white. It ia a variety of augite. 

Bail (bal), of IO. Pr. bailler, to deliver over, 
pos _— the custody of another; to keep in 

— to bail, from L. bajulare, to bear 

a burden, from bajulus, a bearer, hence, 
a nurse, and, applied to males, a tutor, a 
vernor. The p ve steps by which 
bajulare became Fr. boiller are thus given 
rachet: bajulare, baj'lare, bavlare, 

— 1. To eliver; to release. 


Ne none there was to rescue her, ne none to sdf. 


Spenser 
2 In law, (a) to set free, deliver, or liberate 
from arrest and imprisonment, upon secur- 
ity given that the person bailed shall appear 
and answer in court. The word is applied 
te the magistrate or the — The magis- 
trate bailey a man when he liberates him 
from arrest or imprisonment, upon bond 
given with sureties. The surety bads a per- 
son when he procures his release from 
arrest by giving bond for his appearance. 
When they, fie jud 4) had #aried the twelve 
bishops, the House of Commons, in great indigna- 
tion, caused them imme uiately to be recommitted, 
Claremdon, 
Tet, Let me be their bail. 
Sat, Thou shalt mot Agi/ them. SAak, 


(>) To deliver in trust, upon a contract, ex- 
— or implied, that the trust shail be 
aithfully executed on the part of the bailee 
= intrusted ; as, to bail cloth to a 
or to be made into a mn or to bail 
gooda to a carrier.—To bail out, to release 
& person by acting as his ball.—To bail over 
to keep the —3 to require surety from a 
person for h often pence. 
all (bal), m= [0. dl, a guardian; from 
bajulua. See the verb.) 1. The person or 
rsons who procure the release of a prisoner 
persona who by eee surety for his ap- 
pearance in court. 
The dart must be real substantial bondamen. 
Blackstone, 
Bail is not used with a plural termination. 
2. The security given for the release of a 
prisoner from custody; as, the man is out 
upon bai, In all criminal cases except 
treason two justices may admit a person to 
bail, and in all cases of misdemeanour ex- 
cept those enumerated in 11 and 12 Vict. 
cap, xii. sec, 23, they are bound to do so; 
but in cases of treason a person cannot be 
admitted to bail except by order of a secre- 
of state, or by the Queen's Bench divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice, or a judge 
thereof in vacation. By the law of Scot- 
land an accosed person is entitled to he 
liberated on bail, of a fixed amount accor- 
to the rank of the person accused, pro- 
ided the crime charged against him is not 
= for which capital punishment may be 
inflicted, or one for which it might be in- 
flicted before the sing of the act 2 and % 
WUL IV. cxxiii In these cases the Court 
of Juaticlary or the lord-advocate may 
consent to bail being taken, but they are 
not bound to do so, and they may fix the 
amount of ball at their own discretion. In 
civil cases there are several kinda of bail at 
common law, the chief being common bail 
and ial bail. Common bad, or bail below, 
which is now disused, was given to the 
sheriff on a bail bond ente into by two 
persona, on condition that the defendant 
appear at the day and in such place as the 
arresting process commands. — bail, 
batl above, or bail to the action, ia given hy 
persons who undertake generally, after ap- 
—*— of a defendant, that if he be con- 
mned in the action he shall satisfy the 
debt, costs, and damages, or render himself 
to the proper person, or that they will de 
soforhim. Wharton. In Scotland bail in 
civil cases is called caution (which “or 
3. Liberation on bail; as, to grant bail 
4. A person who frequents the neighbour- 
hood of law-courts ready to be bail for any 
one on the payment of a fee. Formerly 
such persons wore straw in their shoes as a 
sign of their occupation. 
The attorney whispered to Mr. Pickwick that he 
was only a dan, ‘A dbaif?’ * Yes, my dear sir, half- 


a-dozen of ‘em here. Hail you to any amount antl 
only charge half-a-crown.* Dickens, 


Where those mysterious 
im the old times to perambul 


es who were wont 
alate the great saloon of 





fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—Sce Ker. 
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the futile footsteps, Westminster Hall, with straws in 
their shoes, and whose — is not by any 
a ph gone now-a-days, are are in — —— in 
a philanthropic eagerness to render service to suffer- 
bumanity—or in other words, to become Arti 
where dae! is wanted, for a gratuity of ag 
to twelve and slapence, a, Sala, 


ht Singer — * Silly Faunus, now 
within th jpenser.-To admit tu 
bail, or to take bail for, to release byl ae 
sons coming forwa as bail. —T'o find bau, to 
procure 
go bail, (a) to act as bail or ** —8 
— for (a thing); as, I'll go bail for 
hold to bail, to oblige to find bail. — 

= fw or just bail, to prove by the 
Hed the person that he is worth the sum 
for which he is surety yore his debts. — 
oan” te act as bail or surety. 

Bail (bal [It is probable that — we 
—y- = wands of different origins under 
one form—the one from 0.Fr. baille, the 
outer barrier of a fortification A pau BAILEY 
the other from L. baculum, bacr 
or staff.] 1. An advanced post —— the 
solid defences of a town. —2. A certain — 
Say nfo pecipaely snplued ba tne 

y, a term properly app! és = 
or wickets at pia oo but now to the little 
aticks, about 4 —— long, laid on the —8— 
of the stumps, one end resting in the groove 
of one stump and the other in that of the 
next. As tay fall with the slightest blow, 
they serve to —— when the stamps 
have been stra 


Brown rely set up the middle stum 
ptceluo = T! Megher 


4. A division between the stalls of a stable. 


5. The handle of a kettle —6. One of the 
hoops suppo: the tilt of a boat. 
(bal), vt. [Fr. baille, It. baglia, a tub 


or bucket, perhaps from Armor. bal, a tub; 
—* the gg also — the Teutonic 
anguages; D. batie, a buc uitbal 

bale out; Dan. halle, ballie, a tub.} To tree 
from water with a bucket or pail; as, to bail 


aboat. Spelled also — 
(hat'a-bi a. —— of be 
eet free upon bon with 5 7 capable 
es to bail: used of na, —~ 
offence. 


Batlage (bar's), bail; as, a baila 
(bal’Aj), n. Same as Balliage (which 


jailbond (bal’bond), mn. A bond or obliga- 
Son ome by a — and his —— pr H 
insure the prisoner’s appearance in court a 
the return of the writ. 

Bailee (bal-é’), n. (See Bari, in law.) In 
law, the person to whom goods are commit- 
ted in trust, and who has a tempo: Laing Aang 
session and a — ee in 


for the 
Boiler’ Bailor (ares, ba baror), n. In law, 
one —— o delivers goods to another in trust 


for some jcular 
Bailer (baver), a Sos whe halle or trons 


from water; anything used to bail out water, 

especially a small shallow vessel with a 
handle uate for tO —— Date, 

(bal), 7. a palisade, a 

from an “saliva a corruption of 

L. vallum, arampart, from I. valine, astake. } 

The name given to the courts of a castle 

formed by the spaces between the circuits 

of walls or defences which surrounded the 

keep. The Old Bailey in London got its 


name thus, 
, Baillierie (b4'li-a-ri, ba’li-ér- * 3 

In Scots lai, the extent of a bailie’s 

diction.—Letter of bailiary, a com 
by which an heritable proprietor, entitled 
tsnch a commission, appoints a baron 
ner with the usual powers, to hold courta, 

int office officers under him, &c. 

Baillie (bali), n. (See Baruirr.] A 
ale, Ba officer or strate ia Scotland, 
corresponding to an alderman in England 
He $a certain jurisdiction by com- 
mon law as well as by ute. The criminal 
jurisdiction of the provost and bailies of 
royal burghs extends to breaches of the 


' 
rsons to act as bail for one.—To | —— as Westminster, and to the return- 


| sheriff 


peace, drunkenness, adulteration of articles ; 


of diet, thefts not of an vated charac- 
ter, and other offences of a less serious 
nature, An officer — by precept of 
sasine to give infeftment in land—a 1 
—— now abolished—was also call 


ilie, 
Bailiff {O.Fr. baillif, bailli; Se. 
bailie ; —— 15 * Baillif, 


substantively, and is formed from baillir 
(game as ), to hold, to govern.’ 
Littré. See Bat, to deliver over.) 1. A 


civil officer. or functionary, subordinate to 
some one else, There are several kinds 
* — —— 5* rely ait differ, but 
all agree in ng or 
tection of something belongs to them. 
is the monarch’s iff, and his | 
county is a bailiwick. The name ‘is also ap- 
plied to the chief magistrates of some towns, 
to keepers of royal castles, as of Dover, to 
persons having the conservation of the 
in hundreds and in some special juris- 


— — in the same. But the officials 
chert or by this name are the 
bailifs c ifs, or sheriffs’ officers, who 
execute — , and bailiffs of liber- 
tee, appointed by the lords in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions to perform similar func- 
tions. —2 An overseer or under-steward on 
an estate, —— to forests, 
direct husbandry operations, collect rents, 
&c.: also called a a Basti of F oresta, or Bailiff 
in Husba ndry,—3. An inferior officer in- 
trusted with the government of a city or 
district; a governor. 
Lausanne is under the canton of Berne, 
~ FL Taye ae aay three years Dasa 


etned 
e senate 
ddison. 
Bailiffe of forests and bailiffs in husban- 

. Bee above, definition 2 Vater bette 
officers who protect rivers from poachers 
and from being fished at illicit seasons, 
Bailiwick (bi‘li-wik), n [O.Fr, bailli, a 
bailiff, and 0.E. wick, A. Sax. wie, a village, 
dwelling, &.) The ‘precincts in which a 
bailiff has jurisdiction; the limits of a bailiff’s 
authority, as a hundred, a —— a forest, 
over which a bailiff is a 

Fr.) be bailiwick. 


— li-aj), n. 


At first four datliiager were created. Brougham. 
Baillie, See Bariie. 
tn. Custody; government; juris- 


diction. 

Bailment (bal’ment), n. In ———— the — of 
bailing; the delivery of goods in 
& contract, ex: or implied. the that The 


Baile: — —— executed. 


Bailploce aps) ns in law, —— — 

mentor paper contain a recognizance 

bail above or to the — 

Beil (oal'skop), n Al scoop or 
raised and depressed 


rts and is used for bailing out water. 
Chie ).m A contraction for Bailif or 
Bain. Baine! ei Ft Sein, trom 1. 

a 28 A ba’ Mir. for Mags. 


the chain 


ony. 
chieL’ Burns. (Scotch. ] Written 
Bain-marie (bafi-ma-ré),n [Fr., trom. 1 
large — heed y saris, of the oon.) A 
wv con ot wa 
in which sauce- are placed to warm 
food; a water- — 
Bainst (binz) Same as Banns. 
Beiram (b4‘ram, bi'ram), 
(Turk. and Per.] The name of two Moham- 
medan festivals, of which one is held, in 
imitation of the Easter of the Christian | 
Church, at the close of the fast Ramazan, 
and the other seventy days after. The latter 
is called the lesser Bairam, and is com- | 
memorative of the offering of Isaac. 
Bairman | (oie mau) n. (Bair, bare, and 
man.) In old law, a debtor sworn in court 
not A be in possession of property worth | 


5a, 

Bairn (barn), n. [A. Sax. bearn, 0.E. barn, 
Icel. Goth. barn—lit. one who is born, from 
—* to bo — A child. [Northern 


— — — your dvfrer and 
wives. Dryden. 
— — to her Aesrvs the upshot of her 


portions of of tape which showed 
the various rooms at the hos * 
Trotiope. 
—Bairns’ part of gear. Same as Legitim 


(which see mee gp uses this word in 
the form barn (which see), ] | 
which is the old form, is an adlective taken | Bairntime 


barn’tim), m, [A. Sax. bearn- 

tedm, a fam ro Aaron a child, and tedm; 

O.E. barn near. See TEEM.] A | 
‘The 





Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


pine, pin: 


family of anaes. bonny bairntime 
néte, not, méve; tube, tub, bull; 


*. nS oa berries.] A 


tical experience she pulled from her pans Oe : 


BAKE 


Heavy’ a lent.’ Burns. [Old English and 


Seotch. 
Baisemainst (baz’manz), mn. [Fr. haiser, to 
| kiss, and mata, the hand.) Compliments: 


Bait (bat) 0. {A Scandinavian word; 0.2 

baiten, beiten, Icel beita, to make to eat, to 
feed, also to bait, a8 a hook, to hunt, as with 
hounds or hawks, beit, a pasture, beita, a 
bait; A. Sax. kiftan, batian, to bait, bit)» 
bit, bait; G. beize, hawking, beizen, to hawk 
—all from the stem of E. bite (which see)’ 
1. To put a bait on or in; as, to bait a hook, 
line, or snare. 


Many sorts of shes feed upon insects, as is wei 
known to anglers, — —— 


2+ To allure by a bait; to cateh: to capt 
vate. ‘To bait fish.’ Shak. * Do their gay 
vestments his affections bait!’ Shak — 
%. To give a portion of food and drink to« 
beast, especially upon the road; as, to bait 
horses. 

The sun, that measures heaven all day long, 

At See e rer a ee ee 


4. To ke and harass by 5 ate tan 
pl ph —— — bear whom 
cruel dogs do bait.” Spenser, Hence—s To 
— — 

of state had been so unmeri- 
fully deited by 


75* of the ſorces . that 
he was —— sick of his situation. Mecauiey. 


Bait )}, e. To take a portion of food 
a f= for refreshment on a journey. 
In all La 
did ———— 
Bait ),n [See Batt, vt.) 1. Any ab 
ph gad to catch or animals 
—— —— Paks to swallow a hook or to be 
canght in snares or in an inclosure or net 
2, An allurement; enticement; temptation. 
The chief Art? which attracted a needy 


to the court was the hope of obtaining, as the rewant 
of servility and flattery, a eee 


RA ion of food and drink, ora rene 
ment taken —————— 


end your busines, pray 
taken er bene Pee —— — 


Bait (bat), vi. (Fr. dattre, ae attre de 
‘aie, to flap or flutter, from L.L. batere, 1. 
batuere, to t.) To clap the wings; to 
flutter as if to fly: to hover as a hawk above 
her prey. ‘Kites that bait and beat." Shat. 
Bait (bat), n. White-bait, a small fish of the 
Thames. Sce WHITE-BAIT. 





is worked by a crank on the 

Baittle (bat’ti 8 [Icel. beit. pasture. See 

BAIT, v.t.) ne mes <tr 

Baize (biz), n. ume of 3 
ural form; 0. fa 
—— — D * 


| = long nap, sometimes friezed on one 
e. 
| ‘yii-dér), n. Same as Bayaderr 


(which see 
| —— * Roll 2 dara rél), n. Same 


' Bajoceho Co yek'kS } nw. [Tt] A copper 
nm which was current in the Papal States, 


of the value of about jd, 
sa The hat went round, and the Ayjoehs womb! 
-ri, baj’ra), mn. [Hind ] 
Ags es of ey phn eon —5 much 
used in the ——— eeding horse: 
Pan t baked rt 

* 

—— Sax becon tool and Bw. bole 


Dan. bage, D. —— ‘Saeko, to bake; 
eon og ore with Gr. to roast.| 
"| 1 harden by heat, either im on 
oven, vk. oleae or by the solar rays: 
as, to bake bricks; to bake the ground —- 
2 To prepare as food in an oven; us, to bok 
bread ; to bake — To harden with 
cold. ‘The earth . . . is baked with frost” 


' ' bade their sid the cold hard ster 
They cS upen . 


oil, pound; i, 8c. abune; §, Se. few 


BAKE 
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Bake (bak), «i 1. To do the work of baking. 
1 keep bis house, and I wash, wring, brew, Arte, 

and do all myself. SAak, 

® To be baked; to dry and harden in heat; 

as, the bread bakes; the ground bakes in a 


hot san. 
Baked-meat, Bake-meat (bakt'mét, bak’- 
net) ®. L Meat cooked in an oven. 


Thrift, thrift, Horatio; the funeral Aated-nmeate 
tad coldly furnish forth the marriage tables, SAwd, 


In the uppermost basket there was of all manner 
of Acde-ements for Pharaoh, Gen, al. 27. 


2 A meat-pie. 


You speak as if a man should know what food is 
cofined in a Aatedoneat afore it ls cut op. Ola Alay, 


Bakehouse (Wak’hous),n. A house or build- 


ing for baking. } 
(bik’n), pp. Sameas Baked, (Old and 
provincial Eng and Scotch. | 
And he looked, and, behold, there was a cake 
Suber on the coals. t Ki. xix. 6, 


Baker (bak’ér),. 1. One whose occupation is 
to bake bread, biscuit, de.—2 A ameall tin 
oven in which baking is performed.—3. The 
popular name of the fleah-fly (Sercophaga 
carnaria).— Baker's dozen, thirteen reck- 
oped as a dozen. It is customary for bakers, 
like some other tradesmen, to give 13 for 
12, the extra piece being called among 
bakers the in-bread or to-bread. Brewer says 
the custom originated when heavy penalties 
were inflicted “for short weights, bakers 
giving the extra bread to secure themselves. 
— r’s itch, a species of psoriasis or scall, 
to called when it is confined to the back of 
the hand. It often appears in bakers — 
Baker's salt, subcarbonate of ammonia, or 
smelling salts, so called from its being used 
by bakers as a substitute for yeast in the 
—— of some of the finer kinds of 


Baker-foot (bik’ér-fut), x An ill-shaped or 
distorted foot. ‘Bow-legs and baker-feet.’ 


wk =| (bak’ér-legd), a. Disflgured 
« “ér-le; a. a 
by hav crooked | or | that bend 
—— the knees. * * 
akᷣr· An 1. The trade of a baker. 
used for the business of baking 
bread, &e.; a bakehouse. 


a female er, bocere being 2 male baker: 
merally a feminine suffix.} A baker, 
properly a female baker. In Scotland com- 
monly written berter; as, baxter wives. 
*‘Brewestores and bakeateres.’ Piers Plow- 
oar 





Baking (bak'ing), n. 1. The act of baking. 
a quantity baked at once ; as, a baking 


Bakshish, Buksheish (bak’shésh, buk’- 
sbéah),. [Per. bakkvhish, from bakkshidan, 
tw give.] A present or gratuity; over-money, 
A or bakshish meets the traveller 
everywhere in the East from Turkey and 

¢ to Hindustan. 
bal), [Corn.] A mine,—Bal-captain, 
a mune-captain. 

Balaam (ba‘lam), ». Printer’s cant for 
matter regarding marvellous and incredible 
events inserted in a newspaper to fill out 
apace, and evidently an allusion to Balaam’s 
ass speaking ‘ with man's voice’ (Num. xxii 
39); vamp. —Balaam-boz, the depositary for 
rejected articles, not rarely the fire. 


beds (lri'la-bedz), n. pt. In geol, a series 
of beds occurring at Bala, in Merionethshire, 
in the Caradoc formation of the lower 


Silurian. They consist of about 35 feet of 
richly fossiliferous limestone in two banda, 
and below it sandstones, slates, and ash- 
beds of 5000 or 6000 feet in thickness. 
(bi'la-chong), ». [Malay ddla- 

chan. ] substance cum! dof small 
fishes or shrimps pounded up with salt 
and spices and then dried. It is much 
used in the East as a condiment for rice, 
Balseena (ba-li’na), a. [(L.; Gr. phalaina, a 
whale] A genus of aquatic mammals, 
family falantase, including the Greenland or 
right whale (B, mysticetus) and such species 
4s agree with it in having no dorsal fins, a 
amooth belly, and whalebone in the mouth. 
See BALANIDAS 

6 (ba-lé/ni-seps), n. [L. balaena, 
a whale, and caput,a head.) A genus of 
birdscontaining the B. rex, or whale-headed 
stork, a gigantic grallatorial bird, family 
Areidax, about 34 feet in height, with a large 
beak, somewhat resembling the boat-bill, 
It has been found in the interior of Africa, 


in the upper of the White Nile. Its 
large, fat, peeked’ bill, longer than its head, 





22 — — — — — — — — 


is useful to it in capturing and crushing the 


lizards and other reptiles on which it feeds. | 





Baleniceps rex. 


Balsonids (ba-léni-da), n. pl, The toothless , 


whales, a family of marine mammals, com- 
prising the largest existing animals, in which 
the place of teeth is supplied by plates of 
whalebone attached to the palate, whence 
the name of whalebone whales often given to 
the family. Teeth are, however, present in 
the foetus, though they never cut the gum. 
The Bakenide may be divided into two sec- 
tions—the smooth whales, characterized by 
smoothness of skin and the absence of a 
dorsal fin, aa the Greenland or right whale 
(Balana mysticetus); and the furrowed 
whales, in which the skin Is furrowed and 
the dorsal fin present, as the finners (Phy- 


salus), hump-backed whales —S 


and rorquals or piked whales (Balenoptera 


See WHALE, ba-18 te , I 
Balawnoptera -lé-nop’tér-a), a. [1 
balena, a 2h and Gr. pteron, a wing. ] 
The rorquals or piked whales, a genus of 
Balenide characterized by a dorsal aii 
fin, whence the menibers are sometimes 
called finners, although this term is = 
riately applied to the genus Phyanlua) The 
alenoptera are active, attain a gigantic 
size— sometimes 80 to 100 feet—but yield 


comparatively valucless whalebone. See 
BALENIDR. 
Balalaika (bal-a-li‘ka} mn A musical 


instrument of very ancient Slavonian origin, 
common among the Russians and b 
and, according to Niebuhr, also in pt 
and Arabia. It is of the guitar kind, but 
has only two strings, of which one only is 
used to produce the air, the other giving a 
monotonous bass. 

Bala Limestone (ba'la lim’stén), ». See 
BALA-BEDS. 

Balance (bal‘ans), a. [Fr., from L. bilanz, an 
implement for weighing composed of two 


jes or dishes suspended froin a beam—bis, | 


twice or double, and fanz, a dish, the scale 
of a balance.) 1. An instrument for ascer- 
taining the weight of bodies. In its original 
and simplest form it consists of a beam or 
lever suspended exactly in the middle on a 


pivot near its centre of gravity, with a scale | 


or basin hung to each extremity of precisely 
equal weight. Theannexed figure 
the common balance. a Bis the beam, which 
rests in a horizontal position, and is capable 





Common Balance. 


of turning on the centreof motionc. band E 
are the scales, which are suspended from the 
points A and B, the extremities of the beam, 
called the centres of suspension. Midway 
between the centres of suspension, and di· 
rectly above the centre of motion. there rises 
from the upper surface of the beam a per- 
pendicular slender stem called the tongue, 
which, when the beam is horizontal, points 
to the top of the handle FP, by which the 
whole is suspended. In a properly con- 


represents | 





structed balance the beam should rest in } 


BALANCE 





a horizontal position when the scales are 


either empty or loaded with equal weights; a 
very amall addition of weight put into cither 
acale should cause the beam to deviate from 
the horizontal position; and the arma of the 
beam should be inflexible, exactly similar, 
equal in weight and length. Other thin 
being equal, the greater the length of the 
arms the greater will be the sensibility of 
the balance or its tendency to deviate with 
aslight addition toecitherscale. Thecentres 
of suspension of the scales and the centre of 
gravity of the beam should be all in one 
straight line, and the centre of motion should 
be a little above the centre of gravity. The 
centre of motion and the centre of suspension 
should cause as little friction as possible.—- 
Alloy balance, a balance for weighing metals 
which are to be combined in decimal propor- 
tions, for — ‘Lj of Un aud S8of opens: 
In Robert's alley balance the point of sus- 
pension is movable, and is adjusted to the 
point at which the arms of the balance bear 
to one another the proportion of the metals 
to be weighed, in this case 17 to 83% The 
beam of the balance is then brought te the 
position of equilibrium by means of a weight 
suspended from a continuation of the short 
arm of the balance, and when the balance is 
so adjusted any quantity of copper put in the 
short-arm scale will be balanced by the requi- 
site proportion of tin in the other seale, that 
is, 17 per cent. of the total weight of the two. 
—Assay balance, one used in docimastic 
operations for weighing minute bodies. 
Such balances, besides being made with 
extraordinary care, are always placed under 
glass cases to protect them from currents of 
air,—Torsion Balance, See under TORSION 
—Bent-lever balance, a weighing scale in 
which the scale-pan is attached to the short 
arm of a bent-lever, the long arm indicating 
the weight in the pan by traversing a gradu- 
ated arc, — Electric balance. Same aa Balance - 
electrometer (which see).—Falwe balance, 2 
balance constructed for fraudulent purposes, 
having the arms of unequal len; but of 
equal weights. When the ecales are empty 
the beam rests in a horizontal position, and 
the balance appears to be just; but when a 
weight is put into the scale suspended from 
the short arm a leas weight of goods put inta 
the other scale will be sufficient to cause the 
beam to settle in a horizontal position and 
produce an bd Pre equilibrium. The rea- 
diest way of detecting such a balance is to 
make the weight and the article weighed to 
change placea, for then the scale suspended 
from the arm will immediately pre- 
nderate, — Hydrostatic balance, See under 

YDROSTATIC.- Roman balance, a steelyari 
(which see). ——— See SPRING: 
BALANCE. —2 Fig. the act of mentally com- 
paring or estimating two things, as by a bal- 
ance. ‘Upon a fair balance of the advantages 
on elther aide.’ Atterbury. —3.t Weight. 
Holland.—4 The weight or sum necessary to 
make two unequal weights or sums equal; 
that which is necessary to bring them toa 
balance or equipoise; the excesa by which 
one thing is greater than another; surplus, 
real or figurative; as, I have still a nee 
at my banker's. Henve, in accounta, the 
difference of two sunis; as, upon an adjust- 
ment of accounts a balance was found against 
A in favour of B.—T'o pay @ balance, to pay 
the difference and make the two accounts 
—— —5. An equality of weight, power, 
advantage, and the like; equipoise or juat 
—— as of emotions and the like; as, 

lance of power, force, mind, &e.; to lose 
one's balance. 

l.ove, hope, and joy, fair pleasure's smiling train ; 

Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; 

‘These mixed with art and to due bounds confined, 

Make and malotain the #afence of the mind. Pape, 
6. That which renders power or authority 
equal; a counterpoise, 

A martial nobility and stubborn commons, possessed 
of arms, tenaciogs of property, and collectecl into con- 
stitutional assemblies, form the only defence capable 
of preserving a free constitution against enterprises of 
an aspiring prince, Grdbon, 
7. The part of a clock or watch which regu- 
lates the beats, formerly a pin oscillating on 
its centre, and thus resembling the beam of a 
balance, nowawheel. See BALANCE-WHEEL. 
& In astron. a sign in the zodiac, called in 
Latin Libra, which the sun enters at the 
equinox in September. — Balance of power, in 
polities, a certain equality of power amon 
a number of different states; or more speci- 
fically, such an he me among the most 
powerful of a number of states, along with 
a disposition to maintain their relative 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go;  j, job; 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 7H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—Sce Key. 


of anumberof separate and sovereign states 
counterpoise each other the balance of power 
is maintained, and the safety of the smaller 
states secured, The leading rule by which 
this has been effected in Europe has been 
to oppose every new arrangement which 
threatens either materially to augment the 
atrength of one of the greater powers or to 
diminish that of another.— Balance of trade, 
a used to denote the relation in respect 
of amount or value which subsists between 
the exportation of domestic productions 
from a country and the importation of 
foreign; or the difference tween the 
amount or value of the commodities ex- 
rted and imported. Hence the expression, 
ormerly much more common than now, 
The balance of trade is against or in favour 
of acountry. Formerly this subject was not 
well understood, but properly speaking, 
there cannot be any such thing as a balance 
of trade for or nst a country. 

Balance (bal’ans), v.t. pret. & pp. balanced; 
ppr. balancing. 1. To bring to an equipoiae; 
aa, to balance the weights in the scales of a 
balance. Hence-—2 To compare by estimat- 
ing the relative force, importance, or value 
of different things; to estimate; to weigh. 
‘ Balance the good and the evil of J 
Sir R. L’ Estrange.—3. To equal in weight, 
force, number, &c.; to serve as a counter- 
poise to; to be equal to; to counteract; as, 
one species of attraction balances another. 


One expression in the letter must check and dalance 
another, Kent. 


4 To settle by paying what remains due on 


an account; to equalize or adjust. 


Though I am very well satisfied that it is not in my 
power to éedance accounts with my Maker, I am 
resolved, however, to turn all my endeavours that 
way. Addison, 


5. To examine or compare by summations, 
&c., 90 a6 to show how assets and liabilities 
ordebits and credits stand; as, let us balance 
our accounts; we balance our books at the 
end of each year.—6, XAaut to contract, as a 
sail, by rolling up a amall of it at one 
corner.--7. In engin. to adjust, as a Line of 
road, railway, or other work, so that the 
earth or other material removed from the 
eminences shall fill up the hollows. —8, In 
gymnastics, to keep in equilibrium on a very 
narrow basis or smal] point, as on a tight- 


rope or the top of a to poise, ag an 
— 50 skilfully that 


te; 
t with a narrow . 
it does not fall; as, to balance a pole upon 


one’s chin. —%. To obtain in equal measure, 
Like souls that éedance joy and pain, 
With tears and amiles from heaven again 
The maiden Spriag upon the plain 


Came in a sun-lit fall of rain. Tennyson, 


Balance ans), vi. 1. To have an equal 
weight on each side; to be In equipolse; 
as, the weights balance exactly.—2 Fiy. to 

hesitate; to fluctuate between motives which 

appear of equal force, as a balance when 
po! by equal weights. [Rare.} 


He would not Aafance nor err in the determinath 
of his choice. Loeke, 


3. In dancing, to move the body forwards 
and backwards alternately by an alternate 
movement of the feet.—4 To be employed 
in finding the balance or balances on an ac- 
count or accounts. 

Oh! who would cast and du/ance at a desk, 


Perched like a crow upon a three-dleyg'd stool, 
Tul all his Juice ts dried? CMY LOM, 


Balance-book (bal’ans-byk), » In com. 
a book in whic 
creditor accounts have been posted from 
the ledger. 

Balance-crane (bal’ans-kran), m. A crane 
having two arms, one of which is pro- 
vided with arrangements for counterpois- 
ing wholly or in part the weight to be 
raised by the other. FE. H. Knight. 

-electrometer (bai‘ans-é-lek- 
trom“et-ér), n. An instrument constructed 
on the principle of the common —- 
and weights to estimate the mutual a ~ 





| 


the adjusted debtor-and- | 


tion of oppositely electrified surfaces, Aglass | 
pillar is fixed in astand A, to which the beam . 
of a delicate balance b's is suspended at the 


point D. A scale-pan d is suspended from one 
arm, and just rests upon the sup F, likee- 
wise insulated and 
From the other arm is suspended a t gilt 
cone a, the base of which is op to the 
base of another inverted cone 6, which may 
be fixed at any distance from it by aliding 
upon the Insulated pillar d’. The metallic 


xed upon the stand a, 
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balance may be connected with the interior 


of a Leyden-jar or battery, and the cone b 
with the exterior, and the attractive power 
of any charge atany 
variable stance 
between the cones 
may be estimated 
by weights placed 
in the scale-pan. 
fish (bal’- 
ans-fish}, n. A spe- 


as §=©Hammer- fish 
(which see). 
Balance-knife 
——— — In. A 
ind of table-knife, 
which, when laid 
on the table, rests 
wholly on the 
handle without the 
blade touc the 
cloth, This is ef- 
fected by making 
the weight of the 
handle counterbal- 
t of the 





win. 


Balance-plough (bal’ans-plou), 1. See 


PLOUGH. 
bal’ans-ér), a. One who or that 
which balances; specifically, an fe oy of an 
insect useful in balancing the . The 
balancere are two very fine movable thread 
terminated by a kind of oval button p 
under the origin of the wings. 
Balance-reef (bal’ans-réf), n. Newt. a reef 
band that crosses a sail diagonally, used to 
contract it in a storm. A reef is 
generally placed in all -eaila, the band 
running from the throat to the clew, and 
either the upper or the lower half of the 
Balancy-aheet (bal‘ans-shét), nm, A sheet, 
ce- ‘ana nm. 
statement, or account showing the balances 
of anumber of accounta; a statement of the 
assets and liabilities of a trading concern, 
the balance of each open account in the 
ledger being placed under one or other of 
those heads, 
Balance-thermo: al’ans-thér-mom’- 
et-ér), mn. An invention by which mercury 
inclosed in a balanced tube is caused to 
make one or other of the ends preponderate, 
in order to open or close a window or dam- 
, or to touch an alarm. 

‘valve (bal'ans-valv), n A valve 
in which steam is admitted to both sides so 
as to render it more readily operated, y 
ae ita pressure on the seat. EL H. 


night. 
Balanoe-wheel (bal'ans-whél), . That 
of a watch or chronometer which by 
the regularity of its motion determines the 
beat or strike. 
These are in — Aa od objectionable As — 
t the r or wheels, are 
which Fave been described. Brougham, 
Balandrana (bal-an-dri‘na), n. A wide 
closk or man- 
tle, used as an 
additional gar- 
ment by travel- 
lers and others 
in the twelfth 
and thirteenth 
centuries. Call- 


Balanidm, Bal- 
anoidea (bal- 
an’i-d6, bal-a- 
noi-déa), n, pl. 
(Gr. bala 


likeness.) A fa- 
mily of cirri- 
peds, of which 
the genus Bal 
anus is the type. 
The animals of 
— 
requently call- 
ed acorn-shells. 
See BALANUS., 





Balamirana, from MS, ia the 
British Museum, 

der Coleoptera 

and family Curculionids (which see). One 

species is called the nut-veevil. 








Fite, fiir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; 


cies of shark, same | 
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Balanites (bal-a-ni’téz), m. 1 A email genus 
of planta, nat. order Simarubew, containing 
two species, which are small spiny trees, 
found im desert places in Asia and Africa 
The oval fruits are purgative; they contain 
avery hard nut, used in India for fireworks 
2. Another name for Balanus, a genus of 


cirripeds. 
Balanitis (bal-a-ni'tis}, nm. (Gr, balenos, an 
acorn, and term. itis, si inflamma. 
tion.) A kind of gonorrhea. 
(bal-a-nof’or-a"s8-4), n pi 
{Gr. nos, an acorn, and , to bear, 
from the compact terminal heads or cones 
of the flowers.) A curious order of parasitic, 
leafless, flowering plants, which, from their 
simple structure, were thought to be allied 
tothe Fungi. There are about thirty know, 
perme apg into teu 67 They are 
nerally of a bright yellow or red coloar. 
‘heir small flowers, in most cases unizexnal, 
are ted intodense masses. The fruit 
is one-celled, with a single seed One of 
the best-known species is the Lat 
coccineum, or Fu melitensis of drug- 


ngus 
gists, which at one time enjoyed a great 
utation as a styptic. 
(bal’a-nua), m. (Gr, balanos, agland 
A genus of sessil t 


or acorn.) 





Groap af 
Baianns — — They 
bers of th Lepas (Barnacle) f 
members © genus in 
having a sy a mstrical sheiland in being een 
titute of a flexible stalk. They pass throug! 
a larval stage of existence, at which period 
they are not fixed,but move about by means 
of swimming feet, and possess lange stalked 
es, both feet and eyes — shee 
y attach themselves to their place 
of repose. 22 relies fore — ; 
Balas, Balass ‘aa, ~as’), n. [Fr. balois, 
It. balascio, Sp. balaz, from Ar, balakhsl, 
a kind of ruby named from BadakAshan, a 
country of Central Asia (called Balasien by 
Marco Polo).} A variety of spinel ruby, of 
a pale rose-red colour, sometimes inclining 
to orange. Its crystals are anal ota 
hedrons, composed of two four-sided pyra 
mids, apes base to base. See SPrxzlL 
Balase.t ‘To ballast. 
(ba-las’tér), n. The finest variety 
of gold cloth. It is manufactured at Vienns 
Balaustine (ba-lgs’tin), » (Gr. balaustion, 
a wild-pomegranate flower.) Pertaining » 
tm w —— — — 
were, the dried flowers pomegran- 
ate, used in medicine as ta. 
Balaustion (ba-las’ti-on), n. Batat® 
TINE.] A genus of plants, nat. order Myr 
tacew, containing one known species, K pul- 
cherrimum, a shrub inhabiting south-weat- 
ern Australia, and said to be one of the most 
beautifal of planta, with numerous flower 
resembling in shape and colour those of the 
dwarf pom |. 
Balay (dali), ® Balas (which see) [The 
w 6 written in this way to represtt 
pod — — of the French form 


J i 
Balbutiatet (bal-bi'shi-at), v.i. [L. balbeti, 
from dalbus, stammering.) To stammet & 


speaking. 

Balbuties (bal-bi'ti-éz), nm. [Mod L., from 
L. batbus, stammering.| Stammering. Ale. 
a vicious and incomplete pronunciation, © 
which almost all the consonants are te 


placed by b and £ —, . 
Balcon,! Balcone t (bal’kén, bal-k0’na), n 
A balcony or P 


Nery. 

Balconet (bai ko-net), n. 7 low ornamental 
ralling to a door or window, preiectns bat 
slightly beyond the threshold or sill. 

{al’k6-nid), a. Having balconies 
The house was double-dafamiat. Rayer North 

Balcony (bal’ké-ni), mn [Tt balcone, from 
balco, a scaffold, o H.G. baicho, G. baiten, 
K. balk, a beam] 1. A stage or platform 





tibe, tub, byl; 


ofl, pound; , Sc. abune;  §, Se. fey. 





BALD 
es from the front of a building, 
supported by columns, pillars, or consoles, 


and encompassed with a balustrade, railing 





or parapet. Balcontes are common before 

windows —2 The projecting gallery in the 

—— of —— ing, as of J theatre. — 
a atern le: a large ship. 

Bald (bald), a. (OE. balled, ballid—a word 
of very doubtful etymology. The old Eng- 
lish forms have given rise to the supposition 
that the word is a participle or adjective 
from bal, rounded and amooth like a ball; 
more probably it is from the Celtic root seen 
in Armor. bal, a white mark on an animal's 
face; ball, a name often given in land 
to a horse that ls bald-faced; Sc. beld or 
helled, from bel or bell, a spot on a horse's 
face; Ir. and Gael bal, a spot.] L Destitute 
of hair, especially on the top and back of 


the head. 
that defect with iaurcis. Addison. 
2 Destitute of the natural or usual coverin 
of the head or top; as, a bald oak; a 
mountain. * awful head, 0 sovran 
Blane!" lage. 

No question asked him by any of the senators, but 
they stand A4a/d@ before him. Sak. 
5S. Destitate of beard or awn; as, bald wheat. 





| 
‘ 





4. Destitute of appropriate ornament; un- | 


adorned; inelegant. 

Mitt could stoop to a i le, sometimes 
— spe, style, . == Macaulay, 
5. Destitate of diguity or value; mean; base; 
pitiful. 

What should the people do with these Aria tri- 
bunes? Shas. 
6. — white on the face; as, the bald 
coot; faced (which see). 

Bald (gid), (A. Sax. bald, bold.] A common 
prefix and suffix to many proper names; 
as, Baldwin, bold in battle; Ethelbald, bold 


noble, or —— hold. 
Baldachin (bal'da-kin), n. Same as Balda- 


chino. 

Baldachino, Baldaquin (bal-da-ké’nd, 
bal’da-kin), nm [It — 63 Sp. balda- 
quine,a rich silk cloth or canopy carried over 











Baldachine, Charch of S. Ambrose, Milan. 


the host, from Baldacco, the Italian form of 
Bagdad, where the cloth was mannfactared. | 
A canopy or covering of various kinds, as 
(a) a canopy borne over the boast or sacra- 
mental elements. (+) A covering of silk or 


staff supported on four poles and upheld | 
over the pope on ceremonial occasions. (¢) A | 





ch, chain; ch, Sc. lock; g, 90; J, job; 
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covering on four colamns of marble or stone, 
or a canopy hanging from the roof over the 
high altar in some churchea (d)A canop’ 
over a bed to which curtains are attache 
{9 A canopy of covering above the seats of 
ae nages, bishops and other 
esiastical dignitaries. ‘The grand velvet 

ino prepared to receive popes and 
emperors.” Thackeray. 
The bed is like the daddeguin of St, Peter's. 
Thackeray. 
Sometimes spelled Baldequin, Baudekin. 

- (bald’buz-zard), n A name 
sometimes given in America to the osprey 
or fiah-hawk (Pandion Hatiagtus) See Os- 
PREY, 

Bald-eagle (bpld’é-gl), n Same as Bald- 
erne. 

Baldequin (bal’de-kin), n. Same as Baida- 

ine. 

Balder (bal’dér), n {icel. Baldr=A. Sax. 
baidor, a prince or hero.) In Seand. myth. 
the son of Odin, the young and beautiful 
god of eloquence and just decision, Written 


also Baldur. 

bel dér«lash), n. [Probably 
Oise, clatter, and dash, 
; comp. however, 
prattling, from baldordd, 





I heard him charge this publication with ribaldry, 
scurrility, billingygate, and dalaerdash, 
Herne Tooke, 


2+ A worthleas mixture of frothy liquors. 
* Todrink such balderdash or bonny-clabber.* 


B. Jonson, 
Balderdash} (bal‘dér-dash), vat. To mix or 
adulterate liquors. 


The wine-merchants of Nice brew and Jaldervfash 
and even mix it with plygcon’s dung and quicklime 


Soeeliett. 

Bald-erne (bald’érn), n. The white-headed 
erne or sea-eagle of America (Haliaétus leu- 

us), & spocies of aquatic eagle that 

fi not only on fish but on lam pigs, 

geese, and various sea-fowl, This e@ 

le which is emblazoned as the national 

enblem on the standard of the United 
States. 

Bald-faced (bald‘fast), a. Having a white 
face or white on the face: said of animals; 
as, a bald-faced stag. 

Bald-h (bald‘hed), m, 1. A head destitute 
of hair.—2 A man bald on the head. 2 Ki. 


il 23. 
my Nakedly; meanly; in- 
a . 


; openly. (bald ‘ 

“money, Ma mun, 
bad’mun-l), n. [A corruption of L. valde 
bona, ee! A name for the mew, or 
Meum athamanticum, a British umbellifer- 
ous plant. Called alao ——- 

(bald’nes), n state or qua- 

lity of heen bald: (@) want of hair or na- 
tural cov on the head or top; loas of 
hair, (6) clency of appropriate orna- 
ment, as in writing; meanness or inele- 
gance; want of ornament; as, baldness of 
style, ‘ Baldness of allusion and barbarity 
of versification.’ T. Warton. 

Baldpate (bqld’pit), ». 1. A pate or head 
without hair. —%. A peraon with a bald head. 
‘Come hither, goodman — Shak, 

Baldpated (bald’p&t, bald’pat- 
ed), @, Destitute of hair; shorn of hair. 
*You bald-pated, lying ruscal." Shak. 

Bald-pike @ld’pik), ». A gunoid fish be- 

poaging to the family Amiidm, 
ck, Baldric (bpld’rik), n. (0. KE. bawd- 
rie, baldric, &c., O. Fr. baudric, from 0. and 

M.H.G. bablerich, OHG. bal, a belt, from 

L baltews, a belt Sce Bett.} A belt or 

ornament stage, | a belt; apecifically— 

(a) A belt worn round the waist, as the 

man cingulwin or military belt, [Rare.] 

A palmer's amice wrapt him round, 
with 


a wrought Spanish éaddrict bound. 
' Sir if", Scovt. 


(+) The jewelled ornament worn round the 
neck by both ladies and gentlemen in the 
aixteenth century. Dr. Morris. (c) A broad 
belt, worn pendent from the t or left 
shoulder, diagonally across the body, to the 
waist or below it. either almply as an orna- 
ment or tosuspend a sword, dagger, or horn. 
Some were — — decorated and 
ished with bells, precious stones, &c. 
he beldrick was worn in feudal 26, 
partly as a military and partly as a heraldic 
symbol, and its style served to indicate the 
rank of the wearer. 
Athwart bis breast a Aaddricd brave he bare 
That shined tke twinkling stars with stones most 
precious rare, Spenser, 


hi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 
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And from his blazoned daddri¢ stung 
A mighty silver bugle bung. Tayson. 


“wise (bald‘rik-wiz), ade. After 
the manner of a bakirick; over one shoulder 
and bg down to the watat. 

Baldur (bal'dér), n. Same as Halder. 

Bale (bal), m, {0,Fr. bale, Fr. baile, Pr. and 
Sp. bala, It. balla, the same word as bali 
{which see), meaning originally a round 

kage.} 1. A bundle or package of goods 
a cloth cover, and corded for carriage or 
transportation.—2.+ A pair of dice. 
me is a false die of the same dave, but rot the same 
cut, 


Sir J. Owerbury, 
Bale (bal), vet. pret. & pp. baled; ppr. baling. 


To make up into a bale or bundle. ‘These 
oods are baled up.’ Goldgmith. 
(bal), 2.¢. pret. & pp. baled; . baling. 
To We from water by laving; to bail (which 
Bee 
Bale 3 n. [A. Sax. beal, bealo, balew, 
0.Sax. balu, Icel b6!, calamity, sorrow.) 


Misery; calamity; that which causes ruin, 
destruction, or sorrow, ‘Brought hither 
from their homes to work our bale.’ ey. 
Bale (bal), mn [See BALE-FrRE.j A beacun- 
fagyot; a bale-fire or heacon-fire. 
On Penchryst glows a Avie of fire, 
And three ire kindling on Priethaughewire. 
Ser WY Scott. 
Balearian (val-é-d'ri-an), a, Same as Bale- 


aric. 

Balearic (bal-é-arik), a. IL Balearicus, 
from Baleares, the Latin name of the group. | 
Pertaining to the isles of Majorca, Minorca, 
Ivica, &e,, in the Mediterranean Sea. 

x (ba-lek’shon mdld‘ing), 
n. Same a8 Bolection Moulding. 

Baleen (ba-lén’), n. [Fr. baleine, from L 
balana, a whale.] The whalebone of com- 
merce. 

Bale-fire (bal’fir), » [A. Sax. bel-fyr, a fu- 
neral fire—bel, a funeral pile, and fyr, fire; 
Tcel. ddi, flame, 2 funeral pile.) A signal- 
fire; an alarm-fire. 

Sweet Tevict! om thy dlver tide 
The gloomy dadeires blaze no more, Scot, 


Baleful (bAl’ful),@. 1. Full of bale, deatruc- 
tion, or mischief; mischievous; destructive: 


—— calamitous; deadly, *Baleful 
reath." len. ‘ Balefad drugs.’ Milton, 
‘This lustful, treacherous, and baleful wo- 


man.’ Xdin. Rev.—2. Exhibiting or arising 
from bale or calamity; calamitous, ‘ Bale- 
Jul burning night.’ SAak. 

Ah! luckless babe, born under crvel star, 

And in dead parents’ dade/ial ashes bred. 


Balefully (bal'fyl-li), ade. In a baleful « 


eful or 
calamitous manner; sorrowfully ; pernici- 


Bale (bal’fyl-nes), mn The state or 
quality of being baleful; destroctiveness; 
sorrow; grief. 


Their bliss he turned to dndgfniness. Spenser. 
Bales,tn, A variety of ruby; balas (which 
cer. 


coe Cha 3 
(ba-lé’ké), mn. In Russia, the name 

for the back pieces of the sturgeon, which 
are salted and stoked in that country for 
home use and exportation. 

Baling-paper (bal ing-pA-pér), mn. An Ame- 
rican name for stout paper for wrapping or 

king parcels. 

“press (bil‘ing-pres), n. A power- 
press emplo for —— aoft goods, 
as cotton, woollem, &c., into bales for trans- 
portation. 

Balisaur (bal’i-sii-tr), n. [Hind baloo-soor, 
sand-hog.) The Mydaus or Arctonyx col- 
faris, an omnivorous quadruped of the fa- 
mily Mustelina, —— the 
ee badger, of a yello -white colour, 
with two black bands on each side of the 
head. Its claws are curved, powerful, and 
adapted for digging, and it is of such flerce- 
ness as to drive off a wolf-dog. It ts found 
only in the hill country of Hindustan. 

Balister (bal'is-tér), n. (LL. balistarius ar- 
cus, & crossbow, m balista, ballista 
—— see). See also ARBALIST.] A crose- 

iw. 


Balistes (ba-lis’téz), n, [From ballista, the 
— engine, for same reaaon as they 
are called trigger-fish.} An extensive genus 
of plee fishes, family Balistidm, 
particularly distinguished by the vertical 
compression of the body, and by having 
eight teeth arran, in a single row in each 
jaw. zy we owe i a a 
cause the large and sharp ray 
dorsal fin cannot be pressed down until the 
second ray is depreased, when the first shuts 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 


down like the hammer of a gun on the trig- Balkisht (Imk‘ish), a. 
; | craggy 
[Balistes . 


ger being pulled. 
(ba-lis’ ti- dé), n. pl. 
which see), and Gr, eidos, ee) 
e file-fishea,a family of brilliantly col 
tropical fishes, of the order Plec' thi, 
characterized by a conical compressed body, 
jaws armed with one or two rows of distinct 
teeth, the upper jaw beingimmovably united 
with the skull, and by the akin being covered 
with scaly plates surmounted by spines and 
tubercles. They feed on molluses and polyps, 
especially upon the young of the madre- 
pores, and frequent coral-reefs, the - 
ties of which their armed skin enables them 
to resist. The Monacanthus 5* 
Monoceres, or unicorn file-fish, can disten 
its abdomen at pleasure. It grows to the 
length of more than 2 feet. One species, 


istes — is found in the Mediter- 
ranean. vir flesh is unwholesome or 
isonons. 


(bal-is-tra’ri-a), mn (L, from ba- 
lista, a cross-bow.] In old fort. (a) a cruci- 
form aperture in the w of a fortress, 
thro which crossbowmen dise d 
their arrows. (6) The room wherein 
balistera or cross-bows were deposited. (c 
A turret in which an archer was station 


apres from the panos or from the 
of the building. These turrets are com- 
mon in the border counties of d and 


Scotland, and are commonly cal barti- 


zane, ‘ 
Balize (ba-léz’), mn. (Fr. balise, Sp. valiza, a 
heacon; L. palus, a stake.) A sea-mark; a 
le raised on a bank. 

(bak), mn [A. Sax. ‘balea, a balk or 
ridge between furrows, a beam, a roof, a 
covering; Sc. bauk, a ridge left in plough- 
ing, or serving as a boun , abeam in a 
roof; Icel. , a balk, a partition; 4 
Sw. Dan. bjelte, G. balken, a beam. m 
the senses of a octery Bier. or a beam 
there is no very violent tion to that of 
a check or frustration.] 1 A ridge of land 
left unploughed in the body of a field, or 


between flelds; an uncultivated strip of land | 


serving as a boundary, often between pleces 

of ground held by different tenanta. [(Com- 

mon in provincial English and Scotch.) 
Dikeres and deiveres digged up the Aa/ées. 


Piers Plowman, 
2 Anything left untouched, like a ridge 


in ploughing [Rare.] 

The mad steele about doth fiercely fy. 

Not sparing wight, ne leeving any Anite. Sferser. 
3. A beam or —— timber of considerable 
length and thickness; specifically,(a) across- 
beam in the roof of a house which unites and 
supports the rafters; a tle-beam. ‘Tubbes 
h in the baikes.’ Chaucer. [Provin- 
cial one of 


ish and Scotch.) (6) Mili 

the beams connecting the successive sup- 
8* of a trestle-bri or bateau-bridge. 
e) In carp. a squared ber long or short; 
a large timber in a frame, floor, or the like; 
a square log.—4. A frustration; a check; a 


di tment. ‘A balk to the confidence 
of bold undertaker.’ South. (Written 
also Baulk. 


Balk (bak), «t=. [See above] 1, To leave 
untouched in ploughing. Gower, Hence— 
2. To leave untouched generally; to omit; 
to pass over; to neglect; to shun. 


Nor doth he creature dadd, 
But lays on all be meets. Drayton, 
Sick he is, .. . and Aaléz his meat. Bp. Halt. 


on reason of the contagion in London, we dalied 


Eveiyn. 
3. To disappoint; to frustrate. 
Charles was not to be da/ted in his generous pur- 
Prescott, 


pose, 
4.¢ To heap up so as to form a balk or ridge. + 


en — bokd Se 
Raik'd in their own bi 
On Hotmedon's plains, 
{Some editors read bak'd in this passage. } 
Balk (bak), v.i. L To turn aside or = 
one’s course; as, the horse balked; he 
in his speech. Spenser. [Obsolete in this 
country, but still used in America.}—2 + To 
deal at cross purposes; to talk beside one’s 
meaning. 

Her list in stryfful terms with him to Ag/é, Spenser. 
Balker 83 In. One who balks. 
Balker ‘ér), mn. A fisherman's name for 

eminences 


three and twenty knights, 
did Sir Walter see 
Shak 


* who —— * roeks sol os 
espy shoals —— to give 
notice to the men in boats which way they 


(bak‘ing-li), ade. In a manner 
to balk or frustrate. Clarke. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 
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Furrowy ; ridged I 
uneven, * That and balkish way." 
Hotinshed, 


Balky (bak’i), a. Apt to turn aside or to 


abruptly; as, a balky horse. (American. ] ° 

(bal), a [From Fr, baile, which ia from | 
0. H.G, balla, pare, G, ball, Ioel. dolly, ball; 
hence also It, balla, Sp. bala, aball. Bale, a 
package, is another form, and balloon, ballot 
are derivatives.) 1, A round body; a ephe- 
rical substance, whether natural or artificial; 
or, a body nearly round; as, a bali for play; 
a bail of thread; a ball of snow.—2. Any part 
of a thing, especially of the human A 
that is rounded or protuberant, as the ball 
of the eye; the ball of the thumb; the ball 
of a dumb-bell; the bail of a pendulum, that 
is, the weight at the bottom. 3. The globe 
or earth, from its figure. [Now rare. } 

ey and Anthony, those lords of all, 
.ow at her feet present the conquered Aveé?, 
Granville. | 
Ye gods, what justice rules the dad! 
Freedom and one together Leil, 


Pape. 


BALLAST 





many of their literary as well as their Gabectic pers. 
liarities i from the songs of 


hose ballads —** of a hi ' 
we eas are y of a higher 
than Tm ay j the English or of any ane va 
Northern nations, The Scottish resembie the Say 
dinavian é@adieds both in form asd in diction, a4 
some Northern words and forms occur in thes, of 
which it would not be easy to produce examples 
other branches of literature. G. P. Marsh, 


2 In music, a short air, repeated to two or 
more stanzas, simple in construction, ani 
having an accompaniment of a strictly sal- 
ordinate character. 

Ballad t (bal‘lad), v.é To make or sing ba!- 





These envious libellers tailed against them. Dons 


Balladt (bal'lad), vf. To celebrate in a 
ballad, *Rhymers ballad us out o' tone’ 


Ballader, Balladist (al‘lad-ér, bal'lad-ist), 
n. A writer or singer of ballads 

Balladize ‘lad-iz), v.t. To convert inte 
a ballad; as, to balladize a story 


(bal'lad-mAk-¢r), n. A writer 
Shak 


(bal ‘Iad-mung-gér), mA 
; an inferior poet; a poet- 


the form 
[Rare] 
Ballad 


dealer in 
aster. 


— layed with a ball —6. sof tg ogi 1 had rather be a kitten and cry mew, 

‘orm a medicine, corresponding to the term Than one of same metre detihed- : 
ron © — * It - —_ * yes — fia 
‘orm of a cylinder 2 or 3 ngth.—  Ballad-opera (bal‘lad-op’e-rai), » Ap 
6. In metal. a loop (which see)—7. Milit, | opera in which only ballads are sung. Joke 
2* 28 a —_— ‘ a = i such 

projectiles ng formerly nh ulways | Balladry ‘lad- n. Compositions of 
spherical. In this sense the word is also | the cated end the style of ballads. ‘ Base 
used collectively ; as, to supply a regiment | balladry ia so beloved.’ Drayton. 


with powder and ball —8. In printing, a 
cushion consisting of hair or wool, covered 
with leather or skin, and fastened toa stock, 
called a ball-stock, formerly used to put ink 
on the types in the forms.—® In pyrotech- 
nice, a com tion of combustible ingre- 
dients, which serve to burn, smoke, or give 
light. - Ball-and-socket, an instrument made 

brass, with a universal screw, to move 
horizontally, obliquely, or vertically, used 
in managing surveying and astronomical 
instruments. — Ball-and-socket joint, a joint 
formed by a ball or rounded end of any- 
thing playing within a socket, 60 a8 to ad- 
mit of motion in all directions This kind 
of joint is much a. for gasaliers, and 
is es ey in the h Pjoint of man. 


' Ball (bal), m. (Armor. bal, a white mark on 
an animal's face. See BALD.| A common 
name for a cart-horse in England. 

Ball (bal), ». (Corn. bal, Ir. bell, a hole, a 
mine.) A tin mine. 

Ball (bal), mn. [Fr. bal, It. ballo, Sp. bayle, 
a dance; It. and L.L. ballare, to dance, to 


| 


shake, from Gr. bailizd, to dance. 
—— seen wed opal ro — assem 

persons sexes for the purpose 
of dan . either at the invitation and 
an individual, or at the cost of 


(bal’'lad-sing-ér), mn. A per- 
son whose employment is to sing ballads in 
the streets. 

(bal’a-ho), a. A fast-salling two- 
masted vessel, rigged with high fore-apd- 
aft sails, much used in the West Indies 
Ling foremast rakes forward, the mainmast 

t. 


Ballam (bal‘lam), n, A canoe hollowed ont 
of timber, in which Ceylonese peari-fishers 
wash out the pearls from the oysters. 

Ballant (bal'lant), 1. A ballad. (Scotch } 

— — 

Ballan-wrasse (bal’lan-ras),n. [Lit. 
wrasse: Ir. bal, ball, a spot, Gael. 


wrasse, 

Ballarag Geatte-rag), 5-6 (A form of bully. 
rag (which see)] To bully; to threaten 
(Vulgar. ] 

You vainly thought to fadlerag us. 7. Warten. 


Ballas,t Ballace t (bal'las), r.4. To ballast 
Webster. See BALLAST, pp. 


those attending it, in which case the ball | BAASt (ual last) me oe load 
i ened to Re panic. bag, back, after, and last, load, either 
Ball (bl), v.¢ To make into a ball; specifi. | ayg load in the after part of the ship, where 
cally, (@) in the manufacture of cotton, to | patlast was stowed, or as a back or return 
wind into balla ) In metal. to heat in a load after @ cargo had carried away 
furnace so as to form balls for rolling.— | nq discharged. Or, according to another 
Balling machine, a machine for balling cot- etymo' proposed, bal= E. bale, and bul- 
ton thread — t —2* —5—— last is Aare literally a load useless or 
tool or faggots — ! | of no value (in { ] 1. Heavy matter, as 
» & tool for this purpose. stone, sand, or iron, laid on the ot a 
Ball (bal), v.< To form or gather into a ball, | ship or other vessel, to sink it in the water 
as snow on horses’ hoofs, or mud on the feet. to such a depth as to enable it to carry suffi- 
We can say either that a horse bails, or that | cient sail without oversetting. A ship is 
the snow balis.—Balling iron, in farriery, & said to be in ballast when she sails withort 
hook a horses’ feet from balls of a having on board, besides ballast. 
snow : 
' on stores and other articles requisite 
Ballad (bal'lad), n. ite acy keg ae the ua eh os veneel ander Gis '} 
Pr. ballada, from L.L. (and It. re, to on Leand.—& The ood ginced ia bas 
dance. See Batt, a dance, also BALLAT, | in the car of a balloon to steady it, and 
BALLET.) 1. A short narrative poem, espe- | to enable the aéronaut to lighten the bal- 
cially such as is adapted for singing; @ poem — joon by throwing of it out.—3 The 
perenne oe ure both of the epicand | material oa el the space between 
lyric. As applied to the minstrelsy of the rails ona railway in order to make I 
the borders of England and Scotland, of | firm and solid.—4. Fig. that which confers 
Scandinavia and Spain, a sort of minor epic steadiness. = 
reciting in verse, more or less rude, the ex- - 
ploits of warriora, the adventures of lovers, re men have not dw/last comgh humility 
and the mysteries of fairyland, designed to — —* 
be rehearsed in musical recitative accom- , Ballast (ballast), v.t 1. To place ballast 
in or on; a8, to ballast a ship; to ballast a 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


panied by the harp. ‘ Roundel, balades, and 
virelay.” Gower, 


A badiiad, properly speaking, is a simple narrative 
of one or more events . . . set to a tune safficiently | 
— to act as one of the original of | 
a@ ballad, namely, a dance tune, The old ballad 
tunes still existing are ocarly all of this character. 

Statnrr & Rarrett. 


The Scottish Aagifeds are in general superior to the 
English, and it is highly provable that they derive 


balloon; to ballast the bed of a railway. See 


the heart.” —& Fig. to coun- 
terbalance by anything solid whatever has 
a tendency to or render , 
Now you have given me virtue for my 
honour badlasted 


And with woe my Dryden. 





note, not, méve; tabe, tub, bull; 


oll, pound; 4, Sc. abune; _, Se. fey. 











BALLAST 
pp. Ballasted. 


Ballast + (bal’last), ‘Who 
ent whole armadoes of carracks to be bal- 


* — ALAn old right 
of the admiralty in the royal rivers of 
Britain of levying a rate for su 


applying ships 
with ballast.—2 The toll or wet paid for 
taking ballast from a port or harbour. 
t-en-jin),n. Asteam- 
engine for dredging a river or drawing 
earth and ballast on a railway. 
Ballast-getter (bal'last-get-ér), n. One who 
is employed in procuring ballast for ships. 

I now come to the nature of the ballast labour 
pa Reem Sees heen 
soem in Talsing it from the bed of the Thames; by 
the Asiiest-Jiyrhters, or those who are engaged in 

it from the getters to the ships requiring it; 

and Aadilast-heavers, ot those are engaged 
in patting it on board of such ships. Mayhew. 

Ballast-heaver (ballast-hév-ér), n. 1. One 

ballast on board 


(bal'last-ing), 

with ballast, as a ship or railway. 

2 Ballast; that which is used for ballast, as 
gravel or broken stones, cinders, or other 
material, used for the covering of roads or 
t» form the upper works or permanent way 


of a rail 4 
Ballast-lighter (bal‘last-lit-ér), n. 1. One 
who is employed in conveying ballast for 
hicgs Sotdenen — 
2 ‘or heaving u 
and carrying ballast, or for removin: ws 
alt, or other depositions from the of 
rivers and the bottoms of harbours, docks, 


&e. 
Ballatt (bal'lat), m. [A form of ballad, fol- 
lowing the It. ling ballata.] A ballad. 


Ballat‘ (bal’lat), .¢ To sing or celebrate 
in a ballad. 


T make but repetition 
Of what is ordinary and RKyalto talk, 
And Aeileted, and would be play'd o° 8 —— 


Ballatoon (bal-la-tiin’), n. A heavy luggage 
boat employed in Russia in the transport of 
timber, especially from Astrakhan to Mos- 

Ww. 


cow. 
Ballatryt (bal'lat-ri). n. [Form equivalent 
to , from ba old form of ballad.} 
Stock of ballads; ballad-singing. Milton, 
Ball-calibre (bal’kal-i-bér),n. A ring-gauge 
for determining the diameter of gun-shot 
Ball cartridge (bal’kiir-trij), n. A cartrid 
r-trij), n. ge 
containing a ball, in contradistinction to 
—— age, which does not contain a 
Ball-caster (bal’kast-¢r), n. A caster for 
furniture, &c., having a ball instead of an 
ordinary roller. 
Ball-cock (bal’kok), n. A hollow sphere or 
tall of metal attached to the end of a lever 





.— ———— 1 





Section of Cistern, showing Ball-cock. 
«, Position of ball and valve when the cistern is 


c=pty of watertine at ¢. 4, Position of ball and 
valve when the cistern is full or water-line at 4. 


shutting off the water in the one 
and letting it on in the other. 
Balled, + a. Bald; deprived of hair. Chaucer. 
Baller (bal’ér), n. who makes up sew- 
nf thread into balls for domestic use. 
(bal-lA or ballet), n. [Fr. ballet, It. 
balletto. See BALL, adance.} 1. A dance, 








ch, chain; th, Se. loch; 
Vou L 


&. 90; 


j, job; 


= 
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more or less elaborate, in which several per- 
sons take part.—2, A complete tomime 
or theatrical representation,in which a story 
is told, and actions, characters, and pas- 
sions represented by gesture, accompanied 
by characteristic or illustrative music, danc- 
ing, scenery, decorations, &c.—3. In her, a 
bearing in coats of arms, denominated ac- 
ones to the colour, bezants, plates, hurts, 


Ballet (bal-la or ballet), v.t. To express by 
dancing or in a ballet, 

He 4atlets to her: * Will you come down here and 
dance?’ Mayhew. 
Ball-flower (bal'flou-¢r), n. In ureh. an 
ornament resembling a 
ball placed in a cir- 
cular flower, the three 
petals of which form a 
cup round it. This or- 
namentis found 
inserted in a hollow 
n- 








Ball-flower, 


the decorated style of 
the ———— pom 
Ball-gudgeon ‘guj-on), n. erical 
gudgeon, permitting a lateral detention of 
the arbor or shaft, while still remaining 
itself in the socket. EB. H. Knight. 


‘li-aj, bal’aj), mn. [Fr. 
bailiage, the j ction of a bailli. See 
Barirr.} A small duty formerly paid to 
the city of London by aliens, and even by 
—— for certain commodities exported 
y them. 
Balliards+ (bal’yiirdz), n. pl. Billiards. 
. vr. 
Ballimong} (bal’li-mong), n. A dredge, 
—— (ball J An instru 
Balling-gun (bql'ing-gun), n An instru⸗ 
ment for administering medicine rolled 
into balls to horses. It consists of a tube 
from which the air is partially exhausted, 
the ball being held on the end of the tube 
by the of air and released thence 
by a pfston when ae within the ceso- 
. H. Knight. 
(bal-lis’‘mus), n. [Gr. ballizd, to 
trip or caper.) A form of palsy, attended 
with fits of leaping or running. 
(bal-lis’‘ta, ba-lis’ta), n. 
pl , Balistes (bal-lis’té, ba-lis'té). 
Lh, from Gr. —— — ene 1. One 
o wo great mi engines used 
by the ancients for — — 
especially against a eged place, 
often confounded with the catapult used 
for throwing d while the ballista threw 
stones. In principle it resembled the medi- 
wval arbalist or cross-bow, but was much 
stronger, ballistw bel: mentioned that 
threw stones of 3 cwts. ey were worked 
by machinery, as yf lever and axle. The 
cord was of hair. After the time of Julius 
Cwesar the term appears to have been applied 
in a loose way to any large engine for 
thro missiles, —2. In anat, the astra- 
us, a bone of the tirsus. 
(bal'lis-tér), nm. Same as Balus- 


ter. 

Ballistic (bal-lis’tik), a. [From L. ballista. 
See BALLISTA,] — —— the ballista 
or to the art of shooting stones or missiles 
by means of an engine. — Ballistic tt- 
lum, an apparatus invented by Benjami 
Robins for ascertaining the velocity of mili- 
ped projectiles, and consequently the force 
of fired — A piece of ordnance is 
fired nst a cast-iron case filled with bags 
= —— forms the one a —— 

percussion causes pendulum to 
vibrate. The arc through which it vibrates 
is measured on a copper are by an index 
carrying a vernier, and the amount of vibra- 
tion forms a measure of the force or velocity 
of the ball. The ballistic pendulum is now 
nearly superseded by Navez' electro-ballistic 
apparatus. See ELECTRO-BALLISTIC, EPROU- 


VETTE. 
Maret ect th miata by oe 
0 i m™m es je use 

of the ballista —— engine. m 
Ballium (bal'li-um), n. (See BAtLey.] In 


| 


ane. arch, a court within a fortified castle. | 


There were commonly two balliums, an 
outer and inner. 


Ballon (bii-loh), mn. [Fr.] In chem, same as 
Balloon, 2. | 


Balloon (bal-lin’), n. [0.Fr. balon, a large 
ball, a foot-ball, aug. of bale, a ball; Mod. Fr. 
ballon, a foot-ball, a balloon, an ang, of balle, 
a ball; Sp. balon, a foot-ball and the game, 
See BALL.) 1.¢ A large ball of leather in- 





fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


BALLOT 


flated; the game played with it, a kind of 
football. 
"Tis casicr sport than the dafoon, Hermoad. 


2. In chem. a round vessel with a short neck 
to receive whatever is distilled ; a glass re- 
ceiver of a spherical form.—3. In arch. a 
ball or globe on the top of a pillar.—4. In 
—— a ball of pasteboard or kind of 
mb stuffed with combustibles, which, 
bursting like a bomb, exhibits ks of fire 
like stars.—5. In weaving, a cylindrical reel 
on which sized woollen yarn for warp is 
wound in order to be dried by rapid revolu- 
tion in a heated chamber. E. H. Knight.— 
GA or hollow vessel filled with hydrogen 
RR or heated air, or —— gaseous fluid 
ighter than common air, the contained gas 
causing it to rise and float in the atmosphere. 
It is made of silk or other light material, 
varnished with caoutchouc dissolved in tur- 
= A net-work of twine envelops the 
loon, and is tied to a circular hoop a little 
below the body of the balloon, from which 
a car, usually consisting of a large wicker 
basket and bearing the aéronaut or others, 
is suspended, A valve in the bottom of the 
balloon can be opened or closed at pleasure 
by means of a string, and the basket is fur- 
nished with sand-bags as ballast. If the 
aéronaut wishes to ascend he throws out 
some of the ballast; if to descend he — 
the — — have been — = : 
used for tary purposes (see Captive Bal- 
loon, below), and, in the case of besieged 
cities, as a medium of communication with 
the outside world (see Steering Balloon, be- 
oe) The greatest height yet attained in a 
balloon was 7 miles by Messrs. Glaisher and 
Coxwell in 1862.—Captive balloon, a balloon 
attached to some particular place by means 
of a rope, which may be either permanently 
fixed or connected with an anchor which can 
be raised at pleasure. Such balloons are 
employed for military reconnaissance, or 
for dropping missiles, as nitro-glycerine 
bombs, upon forts or any other place to be 
assailed. — Steering ba a balloon capable 
of being steered. One such was invented by 
M. Dupuy de Séme during the siege of Paris 
in 1871. The rudder is said to able to 
deflect the machine 11° to either side of the 
direct line in which the wind is blowing, so 
that a balloon leaving Paris with the wind 
straight for Brussels could be landed either 
at London or Co ‘ 
Balloon (bal‘lo-on), n. A state barge of Slam, 
made of a single piece of timber, very long, 


and man with oars. 
(bal-Idnd’), a. Swelled out like 
a balloon. 

Balloon-fish (bal-lin'fish), n. A curious tro- 
pical, malacopterygian or soft-spined fish, 
of the order Plectognathi, the Tetraodou 
lineatus or striped spine-belly, Like the 
diodons, it has the power of distending itself 
by swallowing air and making it pass into 
cavities beneath the skin, and of causing its 
spines to erect themselves. Both jaws are 

vided in the middle, giving the fish the 





Balloon-fish (Tetracdon dneatus), 


appearance of possessing four teeth, two 
He and two below, di ‘ 


Ballooning (bal-lén'ing), n, The art or prac- 
tice of managing balloons. 

Balloonist (bal-lin'ist), n. One who makes 
or ascends in a balloon; an aéronaut. 

Balloon-net(bal-lin’‘net),n. A kind of woven 
lace in which the weft threads are twisted 
= a peculiar manner round the warps. £. 


(bal-lén’ri), n. The art or prac- 
tice of ascending in a balloon. Quart. Rev. 
Ballot (bal’lot), », [Fr. ballotte, a little 
ball used in voting, dim. of baile, a ball. 
See BALL.] 1. A ball used in voting.—2 A 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 
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ticket or paper, or the like, by which one 
votes, and containing no indication of My 
the voter is. —3 The system of voti 

euch a way that the voters cannot be i — 
tifled; the act of voting b om, or tickets. 
‘The insufficiency of yy 


Vote by ballot is the mode * ted in the | 
election of members of school- and 
also, by a tentative act which expires at the 


end of 1880, of members of Parliament and 
of munici cipal corporations, In — statu- 
ory elections the mode of voting is by vot- 

— and not by balls. In clubs, sclen- 
ri societies, insurance offices, commercial 
associations, &c., the members, managera, 
or directors are almost universally elected 
by ballot, and for this pu coloured 
balls are usually — ence the ex- 
pression to black-ball, signifying to reject 
a candidate.—4. The whole amount of votes 


given; as, there was a ballot, 
(ballot), v.i. [Fr. ballotter. See the 
noun.] To vote or decide by ballot: fre- 


quently with for; as, he was proposed as a 
member * the club, and balloted for ac- 
cordi See the noun. 


. would never take their balls to 
—— North, 


Ballot (bal'lot), vf. To vote regarding b: 
ballot; to vote for or against by ballot; to 
choose or elect by ballot. 

None of the competitors arri a sufficien' 
number of balls, they fell to janet since : 
Sir #7, Wetton, 

Ballota (bal-16’ta), n, (Gr. balléte, a plant 
believed to be black horehound. ] "A genus 
of hairy or woolly plants, nat. order Labiatw. 
One species, B. nigra (the black or stinking 
horehound), has been used in pectoral com- 


aes - in cattle 


diseases. 
jot-ant), mn. A voter by ballot. 


Jas. Hi [Rare.] 
Ballotation’ (bs —— n A voting 
by ballot. [{Rare.] 


The election of the Duke of Venice is one of the 
most intricate and curious forms in the world, con- 
sisting of ten several Aei/otations, = Sir H. UN ottou. 


ng (bal'lot-boks), a, A box for re- 
—s n. One who ballots or 


Balloter 
votes by 
Ballotin (bal'lot-in), » The carrier of the 
ballot-box; the taker of the votes by ballot. 
Jas. Harrington. {Rare. } 
Ballotist (Paliiot-ist) n. An advocate for 
voting b 
Ballotade (al-lé-tid), mn, [Fr.] 
A leap of a horse, as between two pillars or 
upon a straight line, so that when his fore- 
feet are in the air he shows nothing but the 
shoes of his hind-feet without jerking out 
Ina capriole the horse jerks out his 


1 

Ballow allo), ». [Probably of same origin 
ns E. bole, the trunk of a tree} A pole; 

cudgel. [Old and northern English, a — 


or Ise whether costard or 
Bo. An EL — — 4 


mat a E Gareth « _ Capable of resist- 


; impenetrable by 


Ball-screw (bal'akro), n. A screw intended 
to be fastened —— of tee the ramrod of a 
SS et es See 

the barrel of the gun. 

Ball-stock ‘stok), n In printing, a 
stock somewhat hollow at one end, to which 
the ball is attached, and which serves as a 
handle. See BALL, 8. 

Ball-train (bal'trin), n. A set of rolls 
— rolling puddlers’ balls or loops into 


Ball- (val'trol-li), nm A small iron 
truck in conve ering | the balls of puddled 
iron from the puddling-furnace to the tilt- 
hammer or squeezer. E. H. Knight. 

Ball-valve ‘valy), a. A valve consist- 
ing of a ball placed na circular cup which 
has a hole in its bottom. By means of a 


curtain of wire placed over it the ball is 
restrained from moving nd a certain 
pall either upward or to side. 


vein (sar'vin), n. A variety of fron ore, 
found in masses of a circular form, 
containing shining particles, probably of 


iron tes. 
Balm (bim), n. [0.Fr. bavline, Fr. bawme, 
a contraction of baleam (which see)) 1. A 


name common to odoriferous or aromatic 
exudations from trees or shraubs.—2. Any 
fragrant or valuable ointment. ‘The balm 


washed off wherewith thou wast anointed." 


Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





or mi 
hurt m 
plants, particularly 


e name of several 
of the oo Melissa, 
nat. order Labiatie. mint or gar- 
den balm is M. opeinatie See MELISSA.) 
The species are aromatic and used as corro- 
borants. Balm of Gilead, the exudationof a 
tree, Balsamodendron gileadense, nat. order 
Amyridacew a native of Arabia Felix, _ 
also, it is said, from the closely allied 
Batsamodendron Opodalsamum, The 
of the former tree yield when Newioed a 
strong aromatic scent; and the balm of 
Gil of the shops, or balsam of Mecca or 
of Syria, is obtal from it by maki 
incision in its trunk, It has a yello or 
—— colour, a warm bi aromatic 
and an acidulous fragrant smell. It 
is valued as an odoriferous unguent and 
cosmetic by the Turks, who possess the 
country of its growth. It is frequently 
adulterated for market.— Balm of Gilead 
fir, which produces a turpentine = 
Canada balsam, is the Abies balaamifera. I 
— to the helght of 30 of 30 we, and and ita range I 
from Virginia is 
a plant of the genus Melittis 
)} 0.0 1. To anoint as with balm 
or with anything fragrant or medicinal. 


Baim his foul head in warm distilled waters. Shad, 


Shrouded in cloth of state; Aa r ——— — 
with full bags of spices! 


oy soothe; to mitigate; to assuage; re 
This rest might 72 have pated t thy broken senses, 
(biim’krik-et), n. The field- 


Balm-cricket 
cricket (Gryllus campestris), 
The Agime-cricte carols clear 
In the green that folds thy grave. Torsyresr. 
Balmer (bim‘ér), n. One who or that which 
balms or anoints. 


Hood must be my body's only Aa/mrer, 
No other bolas will there be given. Raleigh. 


Balmify (birm’i- ly Coe —— 
cere, to make. ] 
ed and 
bn Fe ga hare set entirely —5* 


Balmily (biim’‘i-li), ade. In a balmy man- 
er. 

Balm-mint (bim’mint), ». See under 
BALM 


Balmoral (bal-mo’ral), n. ora. [After the 
* al residence on Deeside, Aberdeenshire.} 
— 
ress; 
net; — petticoat: rim used as a 
noun; as, to wear balmorals. 
Salat cromatles fragrant" Boney breath 
Shab. ‘Her balmy bosom.’ Tenn 
2. Producing alm. Pinscher dae te Pope. 
3. soothing; assuaging ; 
‘Tired nature's sweet restorer, — 
Young. 
N h * 
vy Soa tra Goons of this mast ny ine 
Relnealt Ne thane) a, [L. balnewm, a 
Pertaining to a . 


bath. TT atneal heat. 

Baineary! (bal'né-a-ri), n. \aaion tom 
neu, & 
a — 


he pe nll me = or Sir Sir Tr 


— (bal-né-4’shon), a. [From LIL. 
balneare, to bathe. See BALNEARY,] —2 
act of bathing, ‘Balneations, washings, and 
fomentations.’ Sir 7. Browne. 

Balneatory Walnéetoriy a, [lL balnea- 
torius.) Belonging to a bath or bath-keeper. 

né-um), m [L.,a bath.) In 
chem. a vessel filled with water or sand, in 
which another vessel is ae to be heated; 
abath. See BATH, 4. 
— —— 
erent⸗ 
the cups of which are im 


name for an 
— quantities of 
rted from the 


0 
south of Europe into England for tanners’ . 


use. See VALONIA. 

Balotade (bal’o-tad), mn. Same as Ballottade. 

Balsa (vAl'ss), =. [Sp. baled, Fr. balee, from 
balza, the native name of a kind of light 

porous wood used in Peru for constructing 

rafts.) 1. A kind of raft or float used on the 








flated seal-skins, connected by a sort of 
platform on which the fisherman, passen- 
gers, or goods are placed.—2 A sailing cance 


of Ceylon, 


plants. A great variety of substances pass 
under thisname. But in chemistry the term 
is confined to such 
or 


the oils by oxidation. 
termediate between a volatile oil and a resin. 
It is soluble in alcohol and ether, and cap- 
able of yielding benzoic acid. The balsam 
oe eer ay d or solid: of the former are 
the balm Gilead, and the balearms of 
Peru, and Tolu; of the latter, > 


Peru, the produce of Myraeper- 
um iferum. The last two balsamns, in 
me perfumery, ihe act sat 
Pp in pe’ eman ure 
—5 ——— Balsam of Toiu, 
é produce toluiferum., 
nat. order Leguintnoss, the tolu-tree of 
South America It is of a reddish yellow 
colour, transparent, thick, and 
but growing hard and brittle by age. It is 
very fragrant, and, like the balsam of Peru 
oe a stimulant, and used as a pectoral. — 
Balsam or Canada ain —— 
— oe Tema — — 
‘or t 
Shfects whee mounted for the 
e Impatiens —*— a beau 


—— of 
wi 


- 


ornament of our greenhouses. 
See IMpATIENS,—DBalsam (Momordica 
Balsamina), an annual In plant <A 


water and a subtile oil are obtained from it, 
which are used as deobstruents.—Baleam 
tree, a mame givey to several Paifera Cwrhich 
ducing trees, as Clusia, Copaifera — 
roduces the balsam of copaiba), amd 

— the tine tree or mastich-tree, 
and, specifically, e balsam ifera, 
the tree which produces Canada balsam. 
Balsam (bal'sam), v.t. To apply balsam or 
balm to; to render balsamic, 

The of ovr young and very 
sweet when they are bulsamad with Grecia. 

is. Avacbet. 


Balsamation (bgl-sam-a‘shon), = The act 
of rendering balsamic. 


Balsamic ‘ik Having the qua- 
— of tela nalating ; unctnous: 
Balsamic 


-sam‘ik), mn A 7m, stimn- 
* demulcent medicine, of a smooth 
consistence. 


bal-sam ‘ik-al a. Same as 
mic, ‘The balsa umoeur of my 
5* Sir M. Hale, 

(bal-sam‘ik-al-li), ade. 


Balsamically Ta a 
balsamic manner. 





coasts and rivers of Peru and other parts of the only genus in the be of sicen shows these 

South —— for fishing, for landing goods — not to be cient —— 

— *** — | ance to establish an “Coal! ‘ tet- 

loro urposes where buoyancy is chiefly © —— sam-in, 

wanted. — is formed generally of twoin- | sam-i'na),n. A name given to the garden 
pine, pin; ndéte, not, mive; tibe, tub, bull; ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abune; F. Se. fey. 


BALSAMITO 


balsam and some other species of the genus 
Impatiens (which see). 

Balsamito (bal-sa-mé’to), » A liquid hav- 
ing a bitter taste, a light sherry colour, and 
the odour of the tonquin-bean, produced by 
digesting the fruit of the balsam of Peru 
inrum. It is taken internally, and used as 


those caused by the chigoe. 
Balsamodendron (bql'sam-6-den"dron), 1. 
[Gr. baisamon, balsam, and dendron, a tree.) 
A genus of trees, nat. order Amyridacee, 
remarkable for their powerful balsamic 
juice. They have compound leaves and 


small green flowers followed by small oval | 


nuts. B. Myrrha yields myrrh or hobali, 

ealled kerobeta by the Abyssinians; B. Opo- 

baizamum yields the balm of Mecca, beshan, 

or balessan of Bruce; &. gileadense yields 

balm of Gilead; B. africanum yields the 
African bdellium; B. Mukul of Scinde yields 
a resin called googul, believed to be the 
bdellium of the Bible. 

Balsamous (bal'sam-us)}, a. Hortog the 
qualities of balsam: abounding in ba ‘ 
consisting of balsam. 

Now the radical moisture is not the tallow or fat of 
; but an oily and éa/aamows substance. 


Sterne, 
Balteus (bal'té-us), x. pl. Baltei (bal’té-i). 
{L.] 1. In Rom. antig. belt by which the 
aword or quiver was suspended.—2. In arch. 
a band in the flank of an Ionic pulvinated 


tal. 

‘tic (bal’tik), 4. [New L. balticus, from 
Lith. baltas, white.] Pertaining to the sea 
which separates Norway and Sweden from 
Denmark, Germs 
on or borderin © Baltic Sea; as, the 
Baltic islands; the Baltic coasts. 

Baltimore-bird (bal'ti-mér-bérd), mn An 
American bird, the Jeterus Baltimorii family 
Icteridm, nearly allied to the Sturnide, or 


. and Russia; situated Bambo 


starlings, about the size of an English lin- | 


net. Its head is black and its body of a 
bright putt colour. It is the Oriolus Balti- 
more ‘ilson. 


Baluster (hal’us-tér), n. [Fr. balustre, Sp. 
balaustre, It. balaustvo, a baluster, It. and 
Sp. balaustra, the flower of the wild pome- 
granate, all from L. balaustium, Gr. balaus- 
tien, the flower of the wild pomegranate, the 
baluster being so called from a resemblance 
of form, or from pomegranate flowers bein 
used to adorn balustrades.} 1 A sm 
column or pilaster, of various forms and 
dimensions, often adorned with mouldings, 
used for balustrades. ‘Leaning. . on those 
balusters." bg, aa {in this use often 
corrupted into nister or bannister.]— 
2 —2* lateral part of the volute of the Ionic 
ca 

Balustered (bal’us-térd), a. Having balus- 
ters. ‘ Balustered b> pal Dryden. 

Balustrade ( bal-us- "yn. (Fr. balwe- 
trade, from balustre, a baluster (which 
see).] A row of balusters, joined by a rail, 





Balustrade, 
serving as a fence or inclosure for altars, 
balconies, stai terraces, tops of build- 


reases, 
ings, &c.: it is often used merely as an or- 
nament. 
Broad-bastd flights of marble stairs 
Raa up with jen balustrade. Tensyron, 


Balzarine (bal’za-rén), n. A light mixed 
fabric of cotton and wool for ladies’ dresses. 
Bam (bam),n. [Perhaps an abbreviation of 








bamboozle; compare also Armor. bamein, to | 


enchant, to deceive, bamour, a sorcerer, 
It was all a Aver, mada’ ht 
— id — —— 
eve the 

2* of — nae net PS eee 
Bam (bam), vf. To bamboozle; to cheat; 

to wheedie. [Slang.] 

house we out of my money. 
Bambino (biim-bé‘nd), n, [It.,achild.} In 

the one arts, the figure of our Saviour —— 
sen as an infant in swaddling clot 
often surrounded by a halo, and watche 


I suppose, to = 


deceiver.] A cheat; an imposition. (Slang, } j 


| 
| 


an application to slonghing sores, especially | 
e : 
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over by angels, and — the altar-piece 
in several churches. The Santissimo | 
bino in the church of Ara Coeli at Rome, a 
richly decorated figure carved in wood, is 
believed to have a miraculous virtue in 





The Bambino, Church of Ara Coeli, Rome. 


curing diseasea. Bambinos of a similar 
though Inferior an are set up for 
the adoration of the faithful In many p 
in Catholic countries. 
*2 Bambocclate (dame beb'es- 
fd, bam-bok’sé-At), n. (From It, bamboceio, 
simpleton, cripple, the nickname given to 
Pieter Van Laar, a —_— of such scenes, 
on account of his deformity.] In painting, 
a term applied to grotesque scenes from 
common life, as penny weddings, rustic 
games, and merry-makin Teniers is the 
— —— of partly 6, and in British 
@ ia probably its best re nta- 
tive. Called also Bambocciata. — 
Bamboo (bam-bd’}, n. [Malay damta] The 
common name of the arborescent grasses 
= to the genus Bambusa (which 
Bee 
Bamboo (bam-bi), v.f. To punish or strike 
with a bamboo; to bastinado. 
Bamboo-rat (bam-bi'rat), n A species of 
rodent ani of the genus Rhizomys, found 
in Malacca, of the size of a rabbit. 
Bamboozle (bam-bii'z]), ».¢. at... word 
seems closely allied to 8c. bw ed, bom- 
bazed (or simply bazed), stupefied, con- 
founded, a w that reminds us of D bom, 
the bung of a barrel, and baazen, rerdazen, 
to confound, the original meaning being 
perhaps to stupefy with drink. Or the ele- 
ments of the word may be bam, and booge, 
bore, D. buizen, to swill or drink deep.) 


To impose or practise upon; to mystify; to , 


hoax; to humbug; to deceive. 


Pon the people upon earth, excepting these — 4 
three wo men, are imposed wy . Cheated, 
bubtiled, atesed, bamAooz. ™ —— 


led. 

Bamboozler (bam-bi'z)-ér), n. One who 
bamboozles; a cheat; one who plays tricks 
upon another. 

There are a set of fellows call banterers and 
bumdoosiers, that play such tricks, A réuthnat, 
Bambusa (bam-bi’sa), n. [See BAMBOO.} A 
genus of grasses containing nearly seventy 
species, natives of tropical ons, many of 
which attain a great size. ¢ best known 
is B. arundinacea, From the creeping 

underground rhizome, which is lang, thic 

and jointed, spring several round jointe 

stalks, which at 10 or 12 feet from the 
ground send out from their jolnts several 
shoots which are united at their base. The 
stalks are armed at their joints with one or 
two sharp rigid — The oblong oval 
leavea, 8 or 2 Inches long, are placed on 
short footetalks. The flowers grow in large 
panicles from the joints of the stalk. Some 
stems grow to 5 or 6 inches in diameter, and 
are so hard and durable as to be used for 
building and for all sorts of farniture, for 
water p ~ a and for poles to support palan- 
quins. The smaller stalks are used for walk- 
ing-sticks, flutes, &c. 
many purposes in the East Indies, China, 
and other eastern countries. Cottages are 
almost wholly made of it; also, bridges, 


The plant is used for | 


boxes, baskets, mats, paper, masts for boats, | 


&c. It grows for twenty-five or more years 
before it produces seed, which ia sometimes 
used as rice, while the young shoots are 
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made into pickles. The pith is saccharine. 
There are several other well-known and 
useful species, as B. spinosa, common about 





1, Bamboo (f. arwndiracea), showing its mode of 
growth. a, Flowers, leaves, and stem ou @ larger 
scale. 


Calcutta, forming stockades penetrable only 
by artillery; R. tulda, used for scaffolding 
and covering native houses : B. tabacaria, 
— 2* —* ae used ee y og 8 to- 

eo · p . B. picta, for t walking- 
sticks; yy ok, for building. The finest 
species is haps B. latifolia, a native of 
Orinoco. e other 6, the bamboos 
contain silex in considerable quantity, the 
stalks of some species, as 3B. tabacaria, 
striking fire with a hatchet. 

Bambusaces (bam-bij-si'st-é), n pl A 
tribe of grasses of great economical import- 
ance, comprising nearly 200 species, divided 
into several genera, of which the genus 
Bambusa may be regarded as the type. (See 
BAMBUSA,) sides the species there de- 
scribed the tribe includes Dendrocalamus 
strictua, used in India for the shafts of 
lances; Melocanna bambusvides, which pro- 
duces a fleahy edible fruit of the size and 
form of a large pear; and several others of 
economical value, 

Bamia (ba'mi-a),. A fish, a species of Silu- 
rus, taken in the Red Sea. It is much used 
in a dried state as food for native sailors. 

Ban (ban), m. [A. Sax, ban, gebann, inter- 
dict, proclamation, edict; Fr. ban, LL. ban- 
nus, bannum, from 0. H.G. ban, a summons, 
G. bann, the word belonging originally to 
the Teutonic languages; D. ban, excommuni- 
cation; Icel. and Sw. bann, proclamation; 
Dan. ba a ban, bande, to curse. Grimm 
connects this word with Goth. bandva, a 
sign, whence bandrjan, to beckon, to make 
a . From the sense of sign, Indication, 
the transition is easy to that of proclama- 
tion, edict. The meanings interdiction, pro- 
acription, penalty, curse, are from ban in its 
secondary sense of a summons to the banner 
of the empire, these senses flowing from the 
punishments denounced against such as ne- 

lected the call. From thiastem came aban- 
on, banner, bandit, banish, &c.] 1. Notice 
of a marriage —— inachurch: gene- 
rally used in the plural banna (which see). — 
2. Interdiction; hibition. ‘Under dan 
to touch (the forbidden fruit)’ Milton. — 
& Curse; excommunication; anathema. 
‘With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted.’ Shak. 
4, In reference to continental (especially 
Teutonic) history and usages, i ry edict or 
lamation in general: an edict of inter- 
iction or proscription; thus, to put a prince 
under the Jan of the empire was to divest 
him of his dignities, and to interdict all in- 
tercourse and all offices of humanity with 
the offender, Sometimes whole cities have 
been put under the ban, that is, deprived of 
their rights and privileges. (6) A pecuniary 
mulct or penalty laid upon a delinquent for 
offending against a ban. (c) A mulct paid 
to the bishop by one ay of sacrilege or 
other heinous crime, (d) A body summoned 
by a ban or edict. 
The dan was sometimes convoked, that is the 
possessors of the fiefs were called upon for military 
services in subsequent ages. atlarn. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g.go; 4, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





w, wig: wh, whig; zh, azure.—Soee Kerr. 
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Ban (:an), 7.4. [See the noun.] 1. To curse; in the West Indies and the warmer parts of | 
America, It is very fond of the ripe fruit | 


to execri.te. ‘He cursed and binned the 
Christiaw,’ Anolles.—2 To prohibit; to 
interdict. Lord Lytton. 

Ban (ban), «4% To curse. ‘And cursed, and 
ban'd and blasphemies forth threw.’ Sp -neer. 

Ban (ban), ». (Sp.,from banana (which see). | 
A fine sort of muslin made from the fibrea 
of banana leaf-stalks, and imported from the 
East Indies, 

Ban (ban), a, [Sery. ban, Slav. pan, a lord} 
Anciently, a title given to the military | 
chiefs who guarded the eastern marches of 
Hungary, but in 1449 limited to the governor 
of Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia, who is 
appointed by the Emperor of Austria, and - 
is on the same footing as the other governors 
of Austrian crown lands, 

Banal (ban-al}, a. [Fr., from ban, proclama- 
tion, the term being originally applied to 
things (a3 a mill) used by people of the 
lower classes in common, in accordance 
with the proclamation of a feudal superior.) 
Hackneyed; trite; stale; commonplace. 

When the volume was returned, it was with the 
commendation, ‘lt isa most beautiful book.” 1 was 
so pleased with the words—in the first place became 


they were different from the usual 4ana/ expression 
of satisfaction. G. Saimtsbrery. 


Banana (ba-nii'na), ». [Sp., from the na- 
tive name ] A plant of the genus Musa, 
nat. order Musacem, M. sapicntum, while 











Banana (Afnse sapien ne). 


the plantaln is M. paradiziaca. It is an 
herbaceous plant with an underground 
stem. The apparent stem, which is some- 
times as high as 30 feet, is formed of the 
closely compacted sheaths of the leaves. 
The leaves are 6 foet long and 1 foot broad, 
with a strong midrib, from which the veins 
are given off at right angles; they are used 
for thatch, basket-making, &c., besides | 
yielding a flax from which some of the 
finest mualins of India are prepared. The 
spikes of the * nearly 4 feet long, 
in bunches, cove’ with purple-coloured 
bracts. The fruit is 4 or 5 inches long, and 
1 inch or more In diameter; it grows in 
la bunches, weighing often from 40 to 
80 lbs. The pulp is soft and of a lnsclous 
taste; when ripe it is eaten raw or fried in 
slices. The banana is cultivated in tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, and is an impor- 
tant article of food, Weight for weight it 
is inferior in nutriment to the potato, but 
it is more productive than any other plant 
grown for food, and a much greater number 
of persons can be aubaisted in a given space | 
of ground with the banana than in an equal 
space of Europe with wheat. i 
Banana-bird (ba-na’na-bérd), a. Icterus 








| 
Banana-bird (/aterus Leucepteryx. ' 


leucopteryx, a 


retty insessorial bird which 
frequents the fr 


rult-trees around the houses 
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of the banana and sour-sop. 

Banco (bang’k4), nm. [It., a bank, a bench, a 
counter; LL. janes. See Bank.) 1. In 
com. a term employed to designate the 
money in which the banks of some countries 


keep or kept their accounts, in contratlis- — 


tinction to the current money of the place. 
The distinction was more nec when 
the currency consisted, as it often did, of 
clipped, worn, and foreign coins, —2. In law, 
a seat or bench of justice. -- Sittings in baneo, 
the meeting of four of the judges of a com- 
mon law court at Westminster in term. 
Band (band), ». [A. Sax. bend, a band, 
from bindan, to bind; D. Icel. Sw. and G. 


band, a band, bond, ligature, &c., from root | Ban, 


of bind (which see). In the sense of body 
of men, the word ia the Fr. bande, from G-. 
bande, which comes probably from the same 
Teutonic root, but may be from root dan. 
See Binp.] 1 That which binds together, 
literally or figuratively; a bond or means 
of attachment in general. ‘I drew them 
with cords of a man, with bands of love.’ 
Hos, xi. 4. 

Land of my sires! what mortal hand 

Can ere untie the Alal Arnd 

That knits me to thy rugged strand? Sir 7” Spor, 
Often used with such specific senses as: (a) a 
narrow strip or ribbon-ahaped ligature, tie, 
or connection; a fillet; a cineture. ‘A sin- 


gle band of gold about her hair." Tennpeon. : 


(5) A fetter; a chain. 
banda.’ Shak. 
And Pharaoh-Nechoh put him in Avsa’r at Riblah, 
a Ki, xxiii, a. 
(ce) In bookbinding, one of the cords at the 
back of a book to which the thread is at- 


‘Release me from my 


tached in sewing —2. That which binds or 


strengthens; as, (a)a border or strip on an 
article of dress; as, a neck-band; a wrist- 
band. ‘ Band and gueset and seam.’ Hood. 
(b) Nawt. a strip of canvas sewed across a 
sai) to strengthen it.—3 That which resem- 
bles a band, tie, or ligature, in position or 
form; specifically, (a) in arch. (1) any flat 
low member or moulding, broad but not 
deep; called also Fascia, Face, or Plinth; 
more specifically, the round moulding, or 
suit of mouldings, which encircles the mid- 
dle of the shaft in the early English style. 
(2) The tablet or string-course round a tower 
or other part of a anan (0) In bot, a 
space between the ribs or lines of umbelli- 
ferous fruits. (c)The linen ornament about 
the neck of a clergyman, and with the ends 
hanging down in front, a relic of the amice: 
in this sense commonly in the plural. ‘ Little 
plain bands which they liked not because 
the Jesuitea wore such.” Jer. Taylor. (d) A 
belt, cord, or chain for transmitting power 
with less noise and friction than attend the 
use of toothed gearing: such bands gener- 
ally over two pulleys or drums, com- 
tmunicating motion from one to the other. 
4. A company of persons united together by 
some common bond, as by community of in- 
terests, especially a wy of armed men; a 
company of soldiers. ‘We few, we happy 
few, we band of brothers." Shak. 
My lord of Somerset, unite 


Your troops of horsemen with Isis davnals of foot. 
Sead. 


5.4 That which binds one legally; a bond or | 


obligation. 
Tell me, was he arrested on a bend? 
Not on a 4end, but on a stronger thing. Sfuek, 
Band (band), r.4 1, To bind or tie with a 
band. ‘His eyes were banded over.’ Dry- 
den.--2 To mark with a band.—3%. To unite 
in a troop, company, or confederacy. 
Among the sus of morn what multitudes 
Were 
Specifically —4. In Aer. to bind or mark 
with a band of a different colour from the 
charge. 
Band (band), r.i To unite: to associate; to 
confederate for some common purpose. 
With them great Ashur also Aemadr, 
And doth contiym the knot, Mitton. 
Band? (band), «.¢. (From ban, with para- 
sitice d, or It. dbandire, to banish, from ban 
{which see)] To interdict; to banish. 
Sweet love such lewdness Aara’s from his fair com- 
pany. Spenser. 
Band (hand), pret, of bind, [Old English and 
Scotch.) 


And with a belt his gown about him davd. Spenser. 

(band‘aj), m. [Fr. bandage, from 
bande, a band. See Banp.}] 1. A fillet, 
roller, or swathe used in dreasing and bind- 


ing up wounds, restraining hemorrhages, . 


ded to oppose bis high decree. Ailton, § 
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joining fractured and dislocated bones, and 
the like.—2. A band or ligature in general: 
that which is bound over something else, 

Zeal too had a place among the rest, with a Arod 
age overt ber eyes. Addison. 
8. In arch. one of the fron rings or chains 
bound round the springing of a dome, the 
circumference of a tower, or sote similay 
part of a building, to tle it together. 

(band’a)), ¢.¢. pret. & pp. bandaged: 

ppr. bandaging. To bind up or dresa as y 
wound, a fractured limb, &c., with a roller 
or bandage; to cover with a bandage, as for 
the purpose of blinding; as, to bandage the 
eyes, 

n 


Bandagist (band’Aj-ist), «= A maker of 
bandages, especially for hernia, 
dala (ban-di'la), 1. [Native name.) The 
| strong outer fibre of the abaca or Musa ter- 
titisot Manilla, made into cordage, especially 
into the well-known Manilla white rope. 
Bandanna (ban-dan’‘a),n. {Indian 
name.} 1. A peculiar kind of silk handker. 
chief manufactured by the Hindus, but new 
commonly given to silk and cotton hand- 
| kerchiefs manufactured in this country, 
which have « uniformly dyed ground, uen- 
ally of bright red or blue, ornamented with 
white or yellow circular, lozenge-shaped, or 
other simple figures produced by dischary- 
ing the colour.—2. A style of calico-printing 
in imitation of bandana handkerchiefs, 
bright spots being produced on a red or 
| dark ground by discharging the colour. 
| Bandbox (band’boks)}, x Aslight box made 
of pasteboard, or thin flexible pieces of light 
wood and paper, fur holding bands, caps, 
bonnets, or other light articles of attire. 
Band-driver (band‘driv-ér), a, A tool nse 
in correcting i larities in the bands of 
machinery. £. H. Knight. 
Bandeau (ban’dd), » pl Bandeaux (har. 
dé). (Fr., dim from bande, a band.) A fillet 
worn round the bead; a head-batd; espe. 
cially, a ribbon with an ornamental knot 
—_ by girla and women above the fore 


Around the edge of this cap was a stiff Aendren of 
ther. Ser H’. Scott. 

Banded (banded), a, An epithet applied te 
any object which is striated or crossed by 
coloured bands. —Banded colutmn, one hav- 
ing cinctures at intervals. 

Bandelet, n See BANDLET. 

Bandelore (ban‘de-lér), », A kind of ty 
very mitch used at the beginning of the 
present century. Also called Bandelone 
and Bandeloir, See QuIZ. 

Bander? (band'ér), n. One that bands or a 
sociates with others, 

Yorke and his Aanders proudly 
ie 


pressed in 
To challenge the crown by tit 


of right 


Afr. for Magr. 
Banderole (ban‘de-ral), mn. [ Fr. baandereir, 
} a from Sp. banderola, a 


little banner, dim. fron 

bandera, a banner. Se 

BANNER.] 1. In Aer 6 

streamer affixed by small 

lines or strings immedi- 
ately under the crook on 
the top of the staff of « 
bishop, and folding over 
the staff.— 2 A little 
flag or streamer affixed 
to a mast, a military 

— or a trumpet; a pennon; a baa- 

rol. 

j From the extremity .. . fluttered a gmal Acede 
role of streamer bearing a cross. Sir i", Sets. 
3. In Gothic arch. a form of spiral mould- 
ing. Called also BDandro!l, Bannerol. 

Band-fish (band fish), m Ribbon-fish or 
snake-fish. One of the popular names of 4 
genus (Cepola) of acanthopterygious fishes 








Banderole. 


very thin and flat in proportion to their 
| le . They belong to the family Cepolide 
which see). 


coot (ban'di-két), n [A corruption 
| of the Telingn name pandikoku, Lit. plg-rat.) 
| 1. The Mus giganteus, the largest known 
' species of rat, attaining the weight of 2 or 3 
lbs., and the 1 , including the tail, of 
24to Winches. Itisa native of India, and 
is very abundant in Ceylon. Its fleah is said 
to be delicate and to resemble youn pe. 
and ia a favourite article of diet wit the 
coolies, It is destructive to rice fields and 
gardens. —2. A member of the family Per- 
amelidw, which bear a resemblance to the 
true bandicoot. Sce PERAMELIDR. 
(ban'di-ka), m. One of the names 
of the Abelmoschus esculentus, See ABEL- 
MoOsSCcHUS. 








Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


pine, 


pin; néte, not, move; tibe, tub, bull; 


oil, ponnd; ti, Se. abune; F, Se. fey. 
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-lér’}, mn. See BANDOLEER. 

(band'ing-plin), n. A plane 

used for "cutting out grooves, and inlaying 

strings and bands in straight and circular 

work. It bears a al resemblance to 
the plane called a 

) m A ring 


ring (band’ing-ring 

over the body of a hat while on the 
80 a3 to make its upon 

— pee bap Pane ‘orm the brim at 


es to —— i> E. H. Kn 
SE hn 
ben tive [It. ba pp. of 


a to proclaim, to banish or proscribe 

—* neral —— pa —— 

age sense a robber; a way: 

man; a lawless or desperate fellow. ‘Hun- 
ary banditti.’ Sir W. Scott, 

Bandittot (ban-dit’'td),a. (Sing. of banditti. 

See Baxpit.] Outlawed; lawless; desper- 


A Roman sworder and danditte slave 
Murdered sweet Tully. 
Bandiittot (ban-dit’td), n. A bandit. Web- 
Bandle (ban‘dl), n. {Ir —— a eubit 
and lamh, the 


enn, & measure, an hand. 
An Irish measure of 2 feet in length. 





Bandlet, Bandelet (band’let, band’e-let), n. 
(Fr. bandelette, dim. of bande.) 1. In arch, 
any little band or flat moul aa that 


which crowns the Doric architrave.—2 A 


n. The leader 
— A 

(ban‘’d n. [Band and 
—— — 3B3 ——2— ] 


— 


takes his nazue. 


leading his dendog, a 
lean of band, rom which be 


Belt 
ligt 


4 





rE 


i 


i 


Fi 
tL 


handoleer 

over the left shoulder 
and hung nee, the 
right arma, the ball bag 





Bandoline (ban’dé-lén), a. A mucilaginous 
substance, vario nqred 
—— or Irish moss, strained 


—— th, and used “4 
— parta 
tain stiffness to the 


sloekness and a cer- 

hair; a kind of stick- 

dandoline (ban ‘d6-lén ), —* To render 
by the use of ban 


(ban'dd-lén), vi No apply ban- 

doline to the hair. —ES * 

Bandont (ban‘don), mn (O.Fr. and Pr. ban- 

don. See ABANDON.) Disposal; jurisdiction; 
wer. 


Bandore (ban‘dér), n. fe It. pontore, 
from L pandura, and from Gr, 
dovra, a musical instrument of three 
ascribed to Pan.) A musical stringed in- 
ttrument like a lute. ty 


‘py. 

Band- (band’ n. A flat-faced 
— a * driven by a band; 
a band-wheel. 

nu. Same as Banderole. 


(band‘rdl), 
Bandsaw (band’sa), a. A saw consisting of 
Peers belt with a serrated edge revolving 


Bandsman (bandz’man), ». A musician 
— sa teee , J 

Gand«d n. string or 
tassel at one time wore a 8 t toa 
band or neckcloth. Jer, Tay 
Band-wheel (band'whél), n. Same on Berui- 
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(ban’di), n. [Fr. bandé, bent, from 
ba to bend, from G. band, a bend. 
= A club = at ‘the end for striking a ba —* 
a — with such clu 
Called ales Bendy ball” 


"por fandying” (See v. 1 pret. & pp. bandied ; 
fro, as ball noun.) 1. To beat to 





“se ag a in play. ‘Tennis balls 

struck upon us... by rackets 

— pote Cudworth.—2. T 'o exchange 

— ———— to give and yeceive ro- 
av os wally tutonded to convey the idea | 

is trying to get better 


Do you 4andy looks with me, — Shad, 
A To agitate; to toss about, as from man 
to man. 
el aCe Nem —— —— 


andi), v.i. To contend; te — 
in emulation or in enmity. at” 


BANDY, a 8 * er, especially having 
a bend * crook outwards: said of a person's 


—* ag me Zope are quite bandy. ‘Your 
bandy leg crooked nose," Swift, — 
2+ Limp; —X sufficient substance: raid 


of bad 8* 
—— n, [Tamil randi.] A rude 
vehicle much used in India. See 


The framework of Avredves is made of light 


Caldwell, 

‘di-bal), n. See BANDY, n. 2 
ban'di-jig), mn 4 burlesque 
e lower classes, and 
toes and knees turned 


When also, as all over India, our white kinsmen 
speak of da and Aamedies, the word thus 
snaticised ts eheply the old Tamilian one, 


Caldwell, 
Bane (hin), n. [A. Sax. bana, destruction, 
death, bane; Icel. bani, bane,death; Dan. and 
Sw. bene, death; 0.H.G, bana, destruction; 
Goth. banja, a blow; allied to Gr. — 
murder, , to slay.] LE ag be 
tion. ‘The cup "of dec 23. 
— to their bane 


—— uall —— 
fey ee on ; as, vice 
othe tans ol me 
y death and life, 
My #ane and antidote are both before me. 


22 
3. Adisease in sheep, more common! 
the ot,— Syn. Pest, ruin, —— in- 


jury. 
Egnet (ote), ot To poison; to ruin; to de- 
stroy. 

For minors have not only Aged families but ruined 
realaus, Fuller. 


Bane (tin), n. Bone. Deeg, 
*be-ri), n. © common 
— sof plants of the genus Acteea, so calied 
because of nauseous poisonous berries. 
Banetul (ban'tyl), Destructive; perni- 
a, e; 
cious; A ei igh * Ba: wrath.” Chap- 
man, ‘ Ba hemlock.’ Garth, 
n’ful-1i), adv, oa a baneful 
manner; pernicio vely. 
‘fyl-nes), n. The quality 
of being 1; destructiveness; poison- 
ousness, 


Bane-wort (bin‘wért), n, A name commo: 
to two plants: 2 Belladonna, called 
ightshade; (b) Ranunculus 
————— its being supposed to be a 
to | 
Bang (bang t. [Probably from th d. 
cone Ice — a —— Bay i 


He having got some iron out of the earth put it 
into his servants’ hands to fence with, and Aang one 
another, Locke, 
2. To beat or handle roughly in any way; 
to treat with violence. 

‘Fite demperate tempest bai an Sony the Pores. 


8. To bring a loud “4 from or b 
slamming a door, and the like; as, he 
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out and banged the door behind him. ‘Twa 
unlucky redcoats . banged off a gun at 
him.’ ‘Sir W. Scott.—4, To surpass; to ex- 
cel [Colloquial or vulgar.} 

The practical denial of the commen beotherbood 
of the same family dengr heathenism. Dr. ¥, Afi. 
Bang (bang), vi, 1. To resound with clash- 
ing noises, 


The maid and 
The palace hanes ad use and cack, 


2. To produce a loud noise; to thump vie- 
lently; as, he banged away at the piano. — 
—— S to bound; as, he banged up at 
once. [Scotch 
Bang (bang), n. 1. A loud, sudden, resonant 
sound. 

Th . i 

take ee pp ae aot 

2. A blow as with a club; a heavy blow. 

1 heard several dangs of buffets . . . given to the 
eagle. Saft. 


— — co — 
bang. 


Bang, 

Bangh: bang‘i), n. eae name.}] I 

the Bet Im s f f bamboo a 
—— Sheeler: with 

ded at each end, —— 


baggage of a palanquin 


Wallah (bang’i-wal-la), n. (Hind. 

*5 (which see), and man.) In 

a native porter who carries the bag- 

— of dawk-travellers as they are being 
conveyed in palanquins. He generally car- 
ries two boxes swung on a pole across his 


shoulder. 
ing, (ow na) a, Huge; great; sur- 
+ (bang’gl a from dang, 
‘ Ji To waste ti y eal a_i 


— taee a kn 
ee * 


Bangle (bang’gl),n. L An ornamental ting 


If we —*8* Nien of 





wore * n ~ — and ankles in India 
an ca. — ‘a Shoop of as 

(hang’g) <r A "A loos Tane: 
ing ear like that of 


i ection in a ho: regarded on au 
mperf a Ady — ey 


(bang’ 
like a spaniel: Said of a hoves. 
Bangorian -gYri-an), a. Relating to 
op'’s see in North Wales. - 
stirre 


“i A 
up by a sermon ed before 
on Bist of 1717, by Dr, Rosdiy, 


* -up an ), a. First-rate; splendid; 

p-ap. 

Banian (ban'‘i-an), » [Hind. baniya, Skr. 
bantja, a merchant.) 1. An Indian trader 
pa *— ore parti a * f the 
generally, more cularly one of the 

great traders of Western India, as in the 
ants of Bombay, Kurrachee, &c., who 
carry on a large trade by means of caravans 
with the interior of Asia, and with Africa 
Liiva, waar a pooner denn wed are siriot 
alaya, wear a and are stric 

in the observance of faats aad in abstaining 
from the use of flesh. Hence—Banian days, 
formerly two days in the week, and latterly 
= % which sailors in the navy had no 
meat served out tothem. Banian days 

are now abolished, but the term is still ap- 
plied to days of poor fare.—2 A man’s 
undress or morning gown, as worn by the 

Banians in the East Indies. 

ay n. Same as Banyan. 


AIN 
Banish (ban’ish * Fr. bannir, ppr. ban- 
Yo — ment; 


mie. LL. bannire, to proclaim, denounce, from 
went | 0. LG. dannan, to See BAN. ] 





ch, chain; eh, Sc. loch; g, go: J, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; ch, arure,—See Ker. 











BANISHER 214 BANKSIA 
1. To condemn to exile or compel to leave | thrown open to the public. A national | Bankerless ( ‘ér-les), a. Without 
one’s country by —— of the ruling | bank is one more or less closely connected | bankers. Quart. 
aver ot [nan — ther for life or | with the tof astate,as the Bank  Banket (bangk’et), m [Dim of bani 
‘or a limi time. ‘Six years we banish | of England (which is also a joint-stock viene one) 3 A of wood on which 
him.’ Shak.—2 To drive away; tocompel | bank) Joint-stock banks are composed of ricklayers cut their bricks to the size 
to depart or leave; to exile: in a general | numerouspartners, who,collectively, contri- | proper for the place into which they are 
sense. ‘Banish business; banish sorrow.’ cer i are me haga ar about to lay them. 
z fortunes are le for the debts of the | Bank-fence os * A fence maile 
rngy geal goed — — a ce a teen itor | — radeon ok cat : 
Banish, like , exclude, debar, discharge, orm & Cc o an or on the banks 
Bene aint ether chatter words sonsetitee, | 6 miles round no bank having more than | of Newfoundland. 
takes a double objective. save the Bank of can —— —— 1. The act of rai 
1 banish her my bed and company. Shab. issne its own notes. Banks of de are ing a mound or or of inclosing with a 
= all * those whose operations are limited to taki bank.—2. The business or of a 
—Banish, Exile, are all used of forcible | charge of the money of their customers banker; the business carried on by a bank 
removal. Banish, ———— that in loans,&e.—6. The officein | 3. A term a to on the 
of generai term sigitying. to compel. or | 
are con —T. n a a. tooreen- 
cunte tp teave any Ps ——— hem establishment; a fund in certain games ducted by a bank; as, banking operations 
ag AA ng, or y cactety one been as, a rouge et noir or faro bank.—8. In | Bank. ‘ndt), nm A promissory 
me ——— G; exile, to cause law, (a) the bench or seat which the —— — company, he 
to leave one’s native place or country; expel, | judzes sat. (b) The term of a court | in gold or silver at the bank on 
lit, to drive out, involves the idea of force, | of law or the full court sitting to hear argu- | Bank-notes form a portion of the carrency 
nnd often with digrace. | from'netut a —— 
a or a co are a . 
Banisher (ban‘ish-ér),n. One who banishes. | for jury A of table used by | In England bank-notes ———— 
FL fod get of thoge my basciohore printera —10. Incarp. —— —— used ; in Scotland and Ireland 21 notes 
Shak, fir-w from 4 to 10) are circulated. See BANK. 
Banishment (ban'ish-ment),n. 1. The act | inches square.—11. A bench or row of k Bank-post (bangk’pést), m. A large kind of 
of banishing or compelling a citizen to leave | in an organ or similar instrument.—12. , ranging in weight from 5} Ibs 
his country by legal authority. tace of coal ot which siners axe working. to 10 lbs. a ream. 
He secured himself by the dandsAment of his Bank ), vt 1, To raise a or Bankroutt (bangk‘rout), n. a. and . Same 
enenics. Foknsen. dike about; to inclose, defend, or fortify | as Bankru, 
2 The state of being ; enforced with a bank: to embank; as, to bank a ma. (LL. baneus, a 
absence; expulsion; exile: either in a river.— 2. To lie around or — bench (see —— ruptus, broker. 
or general sense; as, banishment from thy | bank; to constitute a bank round ‘ - | whence also 0.E. bankeroute, Fr. 
presence is worse than death. sands that bank the shrubby vales." rowte, lit. one whose bench has been 
Six frozen winters spent, —8.+ To pass by the banks of. from the fact that the bench or table which 
Return with welcome hame from Aamishment. Have I not heard these islanders shout out ‘Vivele | @ merchant or banker used in the 
8. The act of driving away or dispelling: as, | a) 4 = gp apne oom oy 
+ 4. To u deposit in a bank; he| 1 
the banishment of care from the mind. Soaked task 8 took ate cae — —— 
Bgnister (ban‘ls-tér), n. A corruption of | 4 fire with ashes, and use other means, as | the operation of the ban laws, all his 
: closing the dampers and ashpit-door, to being then taken 
He struggled to ascend the pulpit stairs, holding | make it burn low and at the same time to | among his de See under BANKRUPT 
hard on the dandsters, Str W, Sestt. 2 Popularly, ho has wholly 
Banjo (bew'l8), =. (egro extinguished. ily dalled te pay bis Goble; cms Was bes 
Mantlors (wich ses).}' The favourite mast: | _ Te so wes ying at encher with rw bento, | SOY Satie od with his oreclitece: ove note 
cal instrument of the negroes of the South- | Bank ),0.i To have an account ously unable to pay his debts; an insolvent. 
ern States of America. It is six-stringed,| a r; to deposit money in a bank; to | hence, one who is unable to satisfy just 
has a body like a and a neck | transact business with a bank or asa bank; | claims of any kind made upon him. 
like a guitar, and is played by sto the to exercise the trade or profession of a What a dantrnge I am made 
—* wi Whe Bnaets of the tert Bez and beaker. J — Of a full stock of blessings. Ford. 
or striking them bane one of my son's fathers-in-law, Bankrupt (bangk’rupt), a. Ha com: 
of the right. The upper or octave , | other danke with me. ‘ —— mitted an act or ——n 
however, is never Banka (bang’ka), n. boat ou to ust debts; insolvent; unable to meet 
Bank mn. [A banc, a bench, a | outri J on the river and roads nee ‘ * ‘6 grown banl 
bank,a , with similar formandmean- | Manilla It is formed of a single piece of rage.’ 
ing in the other T :8w.and | wood, is 16 to 23 feet long, and carries three bepgared, the dantrxgy society, not caly 
Dan. bank, bank, Icel. for — or four proved able to meet all its bet 
and G. bank. The word from the Ger- (vangk’s-bb, 6. Receivable at a | _Ticher and richer, k 
me into the — —— a SS eee Rankrust ( 33 To broek ove 
neh, banque, a banking establishment; Bank-agent (bangk’i-jent), n. rson ; > to render un- 
banco, a bench, counter, a bank. emplo ET bs & bank ts contenal a banking able to meet just claims. 
revival of commerce in the twelfth century cparations ta &: been ofliee. We cast off the care of all future thrift because « 
the money dealers in the Italian cities, | Bank-bill ‘pil), mn 1. A note or a bill | re already dantrupted, Hammené. 
which then n all the trade | of exchange a payable at some ‘rupt-si), mn. The state 
of Europe, carried on their eas in the | future specified time. Such bills are ni of being a pt or insolvent; inability 
public markets, conducting their —** tiable, but form, in the strict sense of pay all debts; faflure in trade.—Bant- 
on benches, whence bank as licable term, no part of the currency.—2. A promis- cy » & judicial officer ap- 
an establishment for the y and issue | sory note of a bank payable to the bearer on ited to in and adjudicate upea 
eee. 1S eee pile, or ridge of | demand, and part of the currency; — — Asa Sarr. 
— — ee him Malte ts te cabal 
a dank the city. n. a ers him ha 
— meas Ee ee | ESOT Ime ——— 
, a8 one en an as the ya 
a river, a lake, or the sea, or f the | initials of the teller or accountant of the | to a trustee f the benefit of bia 
side of a ravine, or the steep side of a k | bank to the sums entered in the bank-book | the a fraudulent conveyance ot 
on a plain. to the credit of the customer constitute a | transfer of his property; departing the 
Tiber trembled underneath her dants. SAak, valid recei , ie) ‘ : * ns 
Bank- 1h), credi' or * 
A bench in a galley; hence, the number | BRUT Penk, by which, on proper security | of a declaration of inability to pay debt: 
Meantime the king with gifts a vessel stores, given to the bank, « person receives liberty | non-payment after being duly served with 
ppties chosen w to a certain extent agreed upon: jebtor’ mons asum 
* — — ae Scotland called aloo @ Cnshacesunt’ Such less than one or more of these 
4. An elevation or rising ground in sea, | credits were long a distinctive feature of | acts may lead to a debtor being declared # 
com of sand or soil, and either | Scotch banking. bankrupt on tion from a creditor te 
partly water or covered everywhere (bangk’ér), mn 1. One who keepsa | whom he is indebted not less than £50. 
with shoal water; a shoal; a shallow; as, the | bank; one who inmoney, receivesand | Bankrupt-la gk’rupt-laz), a pl A 
banks of Newfoundland ; <ae Dogue nk | remits money, negotiates bills of exchange, | & of statato under which 
in the German Ocean.—é. An ishment | &e. ‘The Lombard ba . en, — property and effects of a on his 
which trades in money; an establishment | 2 A vessel supers Be Ae aot on | becoming insolvent are d atnenc 
for the deposit, custody, and issueof money, | the banks of Newfoundland. J. Q@ Adams. | his creditors. The bankrupt-laws have the 
as also for granting loans, discounting bills, | 3. The bench or table upon which double object of enforcing a complete dis 
and facili the transmission of remit- | and stone-masons  Bpate and eir | covery and —— distribution of the 
tances from one place to another; acompany ; a banket.—4, In the arts, _— and effects of an Insolvent, and of 
or association carrying on such business. | a modeller’s bench provided witha circular | confe! on the bankrupt the advantage 
private, Roky See tender tan he —3 aot — ———— 
wate, na 8 can be revo expose any nm 
yt apy ey one to the Hight, 6. A cushion ot covering Sora Banksia si-a),m. (From Sir Josep 
or more men of large tal, whose integrity | seat. eale, Rars] Banks, a di ished and com 
and fortune are for sums in- | Bankeress (een <2), n A female | panion of Captain Cook.) A genus of treet 
trusted to them. Their shares are not | banker; a banker's wife. Thackeray. and shrubs, nat. order . natives 
Fate, far, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; F, Sc. fey 


BANK-STOCK 


of Australia and Tasmania. The follage ia | 
extremely variable, and is rigid and coria- 
eeoua. Many of the es are cultivated 
in the conservatories of Europe, where they 
are much esteemed for their handsome 
foliage and singular heads of flowers, a 
single head often containing 600 flowers. 
-stook (bangk’stok),n A share or ; 
shares in the capital stock of a bank. 
Banlieue (bana), n. (Fr. ban, —— 
and fiewe, LL. lewea (of Celtic origin), a 
Gallic mile, a I e, and, in the middle 
ages, a district indeterminate extent. 
Comp. G. bann-meile, with same sense.) 
The territory without the walls, but within 
the legal limits of a town ar city: errone- 
ously spelled Bantieu, as if from Fr. lieu, a 


n’nér), a. [Fr. banniere, Pr. and 
It bandiera, LL. banderia, from bandum, 
banner, standard, probably from Goth. band- | 
ow, handed, a sign. The object of a standard 
is to serve as a mark or sign for the troops 
to rally round, and it was generally known 
by a name having this signification. Wedy- | 
wood. (See BAN.) Or from G. band, a band - 
or strip of cloth, from binden, to bind.) LA 
ece of usually bearing some war- 
ike or heraldic device or national emblem, 
attached to the upper part of a pole or staff, 
and inaome way indicative of dignity, rank, 
or command, carried on occasions with 
which ideas of dignity are connected, or as 
a mark for troops py by oy an ensign; 
astandard; a flag. —2 In bof. the upper petal 
of a papilionaceous plant. 
(ban‘nér-al, ban’nér- 
ol A little flag; a banderole. ‘Beneath 
the shade of stately banneral.” Keats. 
Bannered (ban’nérd), a. Furnished with, or 
hearing a banner; displaying banners. ‘A 
— host, under spread ensigns march- 


Banneret (ban‘nér-et), n, [From banner.) 
1. (a) A higher degree of knighthood con- 
ferred on the field for some heroic act. | 
(}) The person upon whom the degree was 
conferred. Bannerets formerly constituted 
an order of ‘hts or feudal lords, who led 
their vassals to battle under their own flags. 
After a victory the banneret elect, ing 
his pennen in his hand, was conduc be- 
tween two knights of note and presented to 
the king or general, who cut off the point or 
end af ie erence. — it square. He 
was then called a knight of the equare flag. 
The bannerets were a middle order between 
barons and simple knights. 

Sir Richard Croftes, made Janneref at Stoke, was 

a wise Bao. Camden, 
%. The highest officer in some of the Swiss 
republics; banner-bearer. * Melchior Sturm- 
thal, Banneret of Berne.” Sir W. Seott.— 
3.4 A little banner; a banneral. 

The scarfs and the Aasnerrets about thee did mani- 
festly dissuade me from believing thee a vessel of too 
great 2 burden. Saad, 

Bannerless (ban‘nér-les), a. Having no 
banner. Jesse. 


¢ 
Bannerol. See BANNERAL, 
eo Abonnet. Sir W. Scott. 
Banning (ban‘ing), n The act of uttering a 
ban or curse; an execration or cursing of 
another. ‘Especially when the names of 
the infernal (ig or unlucky soules are 
used in such bannings.” Holland. 
Bannition + a Mery n, bea bannitio. 
See Bantsu.] The act of shing, or state 
of being banished; expulsion; banishment. 
You will take order, when he comes out of the 
castle, to send hima out of the university too by 4an- 
—XR Adbp. Lated. 
Bannock (ban’nok), n. [Gaol bonnach, Ir. 
boinneag, bannock.] A cake made of oat- 
meal, barley-meal, or pease-meal baked on 
an iron plate or griddle over the fire. 
[Scotch ] 
Bannock-finke (ban’nok-flik), sn. [From 
its supposed resemblance in form to a ban- 
nock,] A turbot. (Scotch 





Banns (banz), n. pl (See bas. } The pro- | 


clamation in church necessary to constitute 
a regular » made by calling the 
names of the parties intending matrimony, 
for the Lgl eae of enabling any one who is 
cognizant of a valid objection to state it be- 
fore it be too late. In the Church of Eng- 
land the proclamation is made by the 
el an, in the Church of Scotland gener- 
ally by the sesalon-clerk or precentor. The 


‘noe 2 is no longer necessary in Scot. | 


Formerly spelled also Bane. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; fj, job; f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 9H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,—See Key. 
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net (bai wet), n. (Fr. banquet. It. 
banchetto, ry seat, a feast; dim. of ban- 
que, bance, a bench for sitting on, a seat, 
and hence a feast. See BANK, BENCH.} L A 
feast; a rich entertainment of meat and 
drink, ‘Anapkin of fine linen to be laid on 
the table at the coronation banquet.’ Mac- 
aulay.—2+ A light entertainment at the 
end of a feast; a dessert; a refection at 
which wine ia drunk. 
We'll dine in the great room ; but let the music 
And éanguet be prepared here. AMfassinger. 
There were all the dainties, not only of the season, 
bet of what art could add, venison, plain solld meat, 
fowl, baked and boiled meats, danguet in exceeding 
plenty, and exquisitely dressed. Avelyn, 
& Same as Banquette,—4, A amall rod-shaped 
rt of a horse's bridle under the eye.— 
"east, Banquet, Carousal. See under FEAST. 
uet (bang kwet), vet. To treat with a 
feast or rich entertainment. 
ust in time to dan 
The Dlustrious —— —— 


Caleri 

Banquet (bang’kwet), vi. 1. To feast; to 
regale one’s self with good eating and drink- 
ing; to fare daintily. 

The mind shall danguet thoagh the body ret 

Were it a feast a when she dangeets, — 

I would not taste thy treasonous vier· u. 
2+ To take Ppl in a light refection after a 
feast. See BANQUET, n. 2. 

Then was the banqueting chamber in the tlit-yard 
at Greenwich furnished for the entertainment of 
these strangers, whore they did both sup and Aan- 
get. G, Cavendish, 

Banquetant? (bang’kwet-ant),n. One who 
banquets; a banqueter. 
Are there not beside 
Other great Aasgsetames t Chapman, 
ueter (ba’ wet-ér), n. 1 A feaster; 
one who lives delicately. 
Great dangueters do seldom great exploits, 


2. One who provides feasts or rich en 
menta 

uet-hall (bang’kwet-hal), n. A hall in 
which banquets are held; a banqueting- 
hall. ‘The fair Pelefan banquet-hall.’ Tenny- 


sort. 

ueting (hang’kwet-ing), n. The act of 
feasting ; luxurious living; rich entertain- 
ment; a feast. ‘Excess of wine, revellings, 
banquetings.” 1 Pet tv. 3. 
hall (bang’kwet-ing-hal), n. 
Same as Banquet-hall. 

Banquet 


wet hou <i 


Reet — 
use where entertainments are 
In a dem ing Rowse, among certain pleasant 
trees, the table was set. ney. 
A banguet-Aouse salates the southern sky. Dryelen, 


ueting-room (bang’kwet-ing-riém), n. 
A saloon or spacious hall for public enter- 
tainments. 
uette (bafi-ket), mn. [Fr., from bane, a 
bench, a bank.) 1. In fort. a little raised 
way or foot bank, running along the inside 
of a parapet, on which musketeers stand to 
fire upon the enemy in the moat or covered 
way.—2. The footway of a bridge when 
raised above the carriage way. In both 
senses written also, but rarely, Banquet. 
n. pl. See BANNS. 
Benshi (ban’shé, ben’shi), n. 
Gael. ban-sith, female ed Gael and Ir, 
n, ban, woman, and sith, fairy.) A 
kind of female fairy believed in Ireland 
and some parts Scotland to attach 
itself to a particular house, and to ap- 
—— the death of one of the 


The dansher is a species of aristocratic fairy, 
who, in the shape of a little hideous old woman, 
has been known to appear, and heard to eing in 
a mournful supernatural voice under the windows 
of great houses, to warn the family that some of 
them were soon to die. In the last century every 
great farnily in Ireband had a Agashee, who at- 
tended regularly, but latterly their visits anc 
songs have been discontinued, Miss Adpewort* 


Banstickle (ban’stik-l), n. [A Sax. ban, 
a bone, anid sticel, a py wt. A small 
acanthopterygious fish of the genus Gas- 
terosteus (G. aculeatus) Called alao 
Stickleback. See STICKLEBACK. 

' Bantam (ban’tam), a. 1. A small but 

spirited breed of domestic fowl with 

feathered shanks first brought from the 

East Indies, and supposed to derive its 

name from Bantam in Java.—2 A kind of 

—— or carved work resembling that of 
apan, only more gaudy. 

| Bantam (ban 














‘tam), @, Pertaining to, or re- | vast rooting branches, It has ovate leaves, 





BANYAN 


sembling the bantam; of the breed of the 
bantam; hence, diminutive; puny. 
Bantam-work (ban’tam-wérk),n. Same as 


Bantam, 2. 

Banteng (ban‘teng), ». A species of ox, 
Bos Banteng or B. daiows, a local race in 
the Malayan Archipelago, as the gaur ox is 
in Cen India and the gayal in the south- 
east of Bengal. 


Banter (ban’tér), vt. (Perhaps from Fr. 
badiner, to joke. (Bee BADINAGE.) Skeat 
thinks it more probably a corruption of Fr. 
bander, E. bandy (which see).) To addresa 
humorous raillery to; to attack with jokes 
or jesta; to make fun of; to rally. 

The magistrate took it that he Aqstered him, and 
bade an officer take hitn tate —— 
Sir &, L’Estrange. 
So home we went, and all the livelong way 
With solemn jibe did Eustace Aaniter me. 
Tennyson, 
—Banter, Raily, We banter another in 33 
humour for something he or she has done 
ot neglected to do, whether the act or 
omission be fanlty or ridiculous or not, if it 
ouly affords a subject for a laugh or smile 
at his or her expense, or causes a blush not 
altogether painful. ally, lit. to rail, gene- 
rally implies some degree of sarcasm or 
ungency, and is aimed at some specific 
ault, offence, or weakness, 
Banter (ban'tér), n. (See the verb.] A joking 


or jesting; humorous raillery; wit or hu- 
mour; pleasantry. ‘Thus he spoke, part 
banter, part affection." Tennyson. 


When wit has any mixture of railiery, it is but call- 
ing it Aenter and the work is dome. Swift. 


— hardly amounts to ridicule, much 
ess to derision. It consists in being plea- 
sant and witty with the actions of another, 
and raising a humorous langh at his expense, 


and is often attended with some degree «f 
darcasm. } 
Banterer (ban'tér-ér), n. One who banters 


or assails with good-humoured jeata or 
pleasantry. ‘An excellent subject for the 
operations of swindlers and banterers.’ 


Macaulay. 
ting § (bant’ing sis’‘tem) A 
course of diet for reducing superfinous fat, 
adopted and recommended in 1868 by W. 
Banting of London. The dietary recom- 
mended was the use of butcher-meat prin- 
cipally, and abstinence from beer, farin- 
aceous food, and vegetables. 
(bant'ling),n. [Probably from band, 
a wrapping, and the dim. suffix ding, meanin 
properly a child in swaddling clothes.) 
young child; an infant: a term carrying 
with ita of contempt. 
It's a ricketty sort of dantling, I'm told, 
That'll die of ald aye when it's seven years old. 
ameer Sentth. 
Bantu (ban’ty), @ [Native name, mean- 
ing lit. people.) A name sometimes ap- 
plied to the South African family of tongues: 
called also Chuanaand Zingian. One pecu- 
liarity of this family, especially of the Kaffir 
branch, is the use of clucke or clicks in 


speaking. 

Banxring (bangks‘ring), ». [Native name.] 
The popular name of certain squirrel-like 
——— —— —* —* — 
tuting the genus Tupala and fam paral - 
axlen, Bee TUPAIA. 


Banyan-tree n’yan, ban'yan- 
tré),n. {From Skr. —2 oly, the ban- 


—— — a —— 


Banyan-tree (Ficus indica}, from a photograph. 

— being considered as sacred.) An 
dian tree of the fig genus, the Ficus in- 

dica, nat. order Moracew, remarkable for its 
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which take root when they reach the ground 
and enlarge into trunks, which in their tarn 
send out branches; the tree in this manner 
covering a prodigious extent of groans and 
enduring for many ages. On the banks of 
the Nerbudda is a celebrated banyan-tree 
with 350 stems, each equal to a large tree, 
and $000 smaller ones, which has been 
known to shelter 7000 men. Sonw of these 
trees are 500 yards in circumference and 
100 feet in height. A species of bird-lime 

» and abundance of gam-lac is obtained from 
its juice, and the bark is used by the Hindus 
as a tonic. 

Banyan (banyan), a. A native Indian mer- 
chant. See BANIAN. 

Baobab (ba'é-bab), n. 


Baobab demuled of foliage, showing fruit hanging 


frog the branches. 


Senegal.) The Adansonia digitata of botan- 
ists, belonging to the group Bombacem, 
called also the Ethlopian sour-gourd or 
African calabash-tree. It is one of the 
me ary trees in the world, being often found 
30 feet in diameter, though it rises only from 
40 to 70 feet high. The branches shoot ont 
W to 70 feet, bearing a dense mass of decidu- 
ous leaves, somewhat similar to those of the 
horse-chestnut. The oblong pulpy fruit is 
eaten by pare fp and hence is called mon- 
key-bread (which see), The juice of the fruit 
mixed with su: is much esteemed as a 
beverage; and the pulp, which is pleasantly 
acid, is eaten, and employed as a remedy in 
Egyptian dysentery. The leaves and bark, 
dried and powdered, are used by the negroes, 
utiler the name of /alo, as pepper on their 
food, to diminish the excessive perspiration ; 
and the strong fibre of the bark is made into 


ropes and cloth, ‘The only other species of 
this genus known is the Australian sour- 
gourd or cream-of-tartar tree (A. Gregor). 


Bap (bap), n A roll of bread of various 
shapes, costing generally a halfpenny or a 
penny, (Scotch ] 

Ba; (baf’i-a) mn. A genus of African 
trees, nat. order Leguminose. Baphia ni- 
tida yields a dye-wood called vamwood. 
See CAMWOOD. 

Baphomet (haf’é-met), ». [A corruption of 
Mahomet.) The imaginary idol or symbol 
which the Templars were accused of em- 
ploying in their mysterious rites. By some 
modern writers the Templars are charged 
with a depraved Gnosticism, and the word 
Baphomet has had given to it the significa- 
tion of baptism of wisdom—baptism of fire; 
in other words the Gnostic baptism, a ape- 
—* of spiritual Uumination; from Gr, 
likely derivation. 

Baphometic (baf-6-met‘ik), a. Of or per- 
taining to Baphomet or to the rites in which 
it was supposed to be eaployed. 


(The native name in , 





phé, baptism, and metis, wisdom—an un- | 


Tt is ſrom this hour that I incline to date my spiri- | 


tual new-birth or Saphowmetic Fire-baptism; perhaps 
I directly thereupon began to bea man, Cariyte. 


Baptism (bap'tizm), n. {Gr. baptisma, from 
baptizé, to baptize, from baptd, to dip in 
water.] The application of water to a per- 
son, a5 a sacrament or religions ceremony, 
symbolical of spiritual cleansing or regen- 
eration, and consecration to a 
at the sign of his initiation into the visible 
charch of Christ. This ls usually performed 
by sprinkling or immersion.— Hypothetical 
baptiom, in the Church of England, baptism 
administered to peraons in respect to whom 
it is doubtfal whether they have or have 


ure life, , 


not been baptized before. The formula in ; 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 


Bar (bar), 1, 


pti (bap-tiz'mal), a. Pertaining to 
baptism. ‘The beptinnal vow.” Hammond. 

p (bap-tiz’mal-li), ade. In a 
baptismal manner. 

Baptist (bap’tist), x. 1. One who adminis- 
ters baptism: specifically applied to Jolin, 
the forerunner of Christ. ‘Him the Baptist 
soon descried.’ Milton.—2. As a contraction 


of Anabaptist, one who objects to infant 


baptism. See ANABAPTIST. 


Of the three judges on each bench, the first may | 


be a Presbyterian, the second a free-will AMiptist, 
the third a Churchman Swi/?, 
Ba ( bap’tis-tér-i), nv. 
or a portion of a building in which is 
administered the rite of baptism. In the 
early Christian Church the 
distinct from the basilica or church, 
but was situated near its west end, 
and was generally circular or octa- 
gonal in form, and dome - roofed. 
About the end of the sixth century 
the baptistery began to be absorbed 
into the church, the font being placed 
withio and not far from the western 
door, 
still remain in use, as those of St. 
John Lateran, Rome, at Pisa, Parma, 


building the baptistery was often of 
considerable size and highly decor- 
ated, that of Florence being 108 feet 
in diameter externally. It is ovta- 
gonal in shape,internally surrounded 
by a row of columns with rich capi- 
tala, bearing architraves carrying a 
second range of smaller columns, the 
wall spaces between which are per- 
forated by windows. The free wall- 
spaces are ornamented with figures 
of saints; the dome being covered 
with representations of sacred subjects in 
mosaic. Baptisteries were dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist. 





Interior of the Baptistery at Florence, 


Baptistical (bap-tis’ tik, bap- 


Baptistic, 
tis'tik-al),a. Pertaining to baptism. 
baptistical profession, which 
laughed at." Bramhall. (Rare. ] 

ptistically (bap-tis’tik-al-li), ade. 
haptistical manner. (Rare. 

Baptizable ——3 a. That may be 
haptized. N. BE Eiders, [Rare] 

Baptization (bap-tiz-@’shon), n. The act 
of baptizing. 


* This 
ignorantly 


In a 


Ifthey had been lay porsoms, their Acgrisations 
were null and woud. Fer. Taylor, 


Baptize (bap-tiz’), vt. pret. & pp. baptized; 
per. baptizeng. (Gr. baptizé, See BartisM. | 
‘o administer the sacrament of baptism to; 
to christen. 
In fact, the colonists left behind them no mark that 
éaptized men had set foot ou Darien, except a few 
Anglo-Saxon curses. Moavranday. 


Baptizement (bap-tiz’ment),n. The act of 


baptising: baptism [Rare } 


Baptizer (lmp-tiz’ér),n. One who baptizes. 


On the part of the Avpfizer, baptism was a form of 
reception to instruction, Kees. 
(Fr. barre; Pr - . It 
barra, a bar, a rail; from the Celtle; W. and 
Armor. bar, the top branch of a tree, a rail, 
abar. From this word come berrier, bar- 
rister, barricade, embarrass, &c.] 1. A plece 
of wood, metal, or other solid matter, long 


tistery was 


Ravenna, Florence, &c. Asaseparate | 


A building | 








Some detached baptisteries 








BAR 


in proportion to its thickness; a rod; a pole. 
used for various purposes, and sometimes 
serving asa lever, an axis, a connecting plece 
in varions positions and structures, but expe. 
elally for a hinderance or obstruction; a5, 
a —— bar; the bars of a grate; the splin. 
ter-bar of a vehicle; the bara of a fence @ 
gate; the bar of a door or window.—2 Any 
thing which obstructs, hinders, or impedes; 
an obstruction ; an obstacle; a barrier. 
Mast I new Asrg to my own joy create? Dryden 


3%. A bank of sand, gravel, or earth, formix: 
a shoal or bank at the mouth of a river or 
harbour, obstructing entrance or rendering 
it difficult. 

We rose at dawn, and, fired with hope, 

Shot o'er the seething harbour dar. Temayiom 
4. In law, (a) the railing inclosing the place 
which counsel occupy in courts of jnstice- 
hence the phrase, at the bar of the cowt 
signifies in open court. 

Some at the Aer with subtlety defend, 

Or om the bench the knotty laws untic, Drydee 
(6) The place in court where prisoners are 
stationed for arraignment, trial, orsentence 

The great duke 
Came to the Aer, where to his accusation 
He pleaded will Not guilty. Skat 
(c) All those who can plead in a court; har. 
risters in general, or those present in cvart: 
also the profession of barrister. ‘The sor 
of invective which burst upon him from 





bar, bench, and witness-box.” Macaulay 
(d) A sto or bringing to nothing of an 
action raised; as, a plea in bar, that isa 


special plea constituting a sufficient anawer 
to the plaintiff's action.—Trial at bar, » 
trial in one of the superior courts before ail 
the judges of the court in which the acthon 
is brought, or a quorum sufficient to make 
a full court—5 The railing or partition 
which separates a space near the door frow 
the body of either house of parliament. 
beyond which none but members and clerks 
are admitted. At these bars counsel stand 
when pleading before the house, and t 
the same bar witnesses and soch as have 
been ordered into custody for breaches of 
privilege are brought. —6. Pig. any trilunal: 
as, the bar of public opinion; the bar of 
God.—7, The inclosed place of a tavern, ini, 
coffee-house, or the like, where liquors, &., 
are served out; the counter over which ar- 
ticles are served out in such an establish. 
Inent. 

I was under some apprehension that they wok! 
appeal to ine; ated therefore laid dows my penny at 
the der, and made the best of my way. Addison. 
8. A band or stripe of colour. —9. In ferriery, 
the upper part of the gums of a horse 
between the grinders and tusks, which 
bears uo teeth, and to which the bit is ap- 
plied.—10. In mu⸗ie, a line drawn 
dicularly across the staff dividin 
equal measures of time, and m 


perpen. 
it inte 
ing the 

Bar, Ber. — 


trong Wrat Senge 
acomit, sevent. poms 








place of the strong accent; hence the 

and notes included between two such lines: 

the portion of music represented hy the 

included notes. ‘Some random ber of Bonny 

Doon.’ Tennyson, See also DOVBLE-BAR.— 

11, In com, (a) an ingot, lamp, or wedge, as 

of gold or silver, from the mines, ron ins 

mould, and — * (b) A short piece 
bar-irun about half a 
pound in weight, weed as 

a medium of traffic with 
African negroes —12 In 
printing, the iron with » 
wooden handle by which 
the screw of the is 
turned. — 13. In Aer. an 
ordinary In form of the 

fesse, bat much narrower, 
in which respect it differs 
from the fesse, a5 well as 
in the fact that the bar may be placed in 
any part of the fleld, whereas the sear is 
confined to a single place. — Bar of ground, 
in —** a vein of a different description 
of rock, &c., from that in its vicinity. 

Bar (bar), vt. pret. & RP. barred; ppr. ber- 
ring. 1. To fasten with a bar or as witha 
bar; as, to bar a door or gate. 
Every door is Jarred with |, aud oy 

Felden keys. * 
Now to all hope her heart was Aerred and cold 
Lengfuses. 





is but to 
—— 





tbe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; — §, Sc, fry. 
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* To hinder; to obstruct; to prevent; to 
prohibit; to restrain. 
Ifyou cannot 
Bar bis access to the king, never attempt 
Anything om him. Shad. 
bouses of the country were all scattered, and 
yet bot sofa of as that burr muta soccost 


Sir P. Sidney. 
Though the baw of arms 


doth Aur 
The use of venaas'd shot fa war. Hudibras, 


4 Toexcept; to exclude by exception. 
+ you shall 
—— — 
4 To provide with a bar or bars; to mark 
— to cross with one or more stripes 


* sha dare bls gnetaces with orissmtal nes of colver, 
the expression of the level of the Desert. Amstin. 
—To bar a vein, in farriery, to open the skin 
above a velp in a horse's leg, disengaging 
it, and tying it both above and below, an 
striking 
aioe intended to stop malignant humours. 

ton), n. A mnemonic 


Baralipton bar. denote an imperfect 


syllogism consisting of two universals and 
one particular affirmative proposition. 
Barb (birb), » [Fr. barbe, L. barbda, beard, 
a word which is believed ‘to be etymologi- 
cally the same as G. bart, E. beard.) 1A 
beard, or that which resembles a beard, or 
grows in the place of it. ‘The barbel, so 
called by reason of his barbs, or wattles in 
his mouth.” Jz. Walton.—2 In bot. (a) the 
down or pubes covering the surface of 
some plants. (4) A tuft or banch of stron 

hairs go leaven (c) A en 

armed with pointing backward like 
of a bee.—3. The sharp point pro- 
ackwards from the penetrating ex- 
of an arrow, fish-hook, or other in- 
t for ple ing. intended to prevent 
extracted. ‘Having two barbs or 
— A kind of muffler 
—— part of the face. See 
See BARBEL, 2.— 6 In her. (a 


nm leaves that appear roun 
her ote a edge ot a full-blown * (b) The 
ol 


(biirb), o£ Uf To shave; to dress the 


the desire of the penitent to be so Aarsed 
his death. Shak, 
‘0 pare or shave close to the surface; to 
‘The stooping scytheman, that Seen 
bard the field." —— —&+ To clip, aa 
B. Jonson.—4. To furnish with barbs, 
an — fish-hook, spear, or other in- 


strumen 
Barb (birb), n. A form of Barbe, Barde, the 
defensive armour or trappings of a war- 
house. See BARBE. 
Barb (barb), «.¢ To clothe, as a horse, with 
. ao brave courser trapped and — 
n. (Contr. from Barbary.) 1 A 
Barbary breed, —— 
8 Moors into Spain, remarkable for 
abstinence, endurance, and docility. In 
—— this noble race has degenerated, and 
—— are rare, even in their native 
coun! 


ae 


iat 


The importance of improving our studs by an in- 
fasion of new blood was fel; pet An 
view a considerable number of had lately been 
lwought into the country. Macaniay, 


5 she Deabery pigerm, © DRG oto Meek of 
Barbacan, Barbican (biir’ba-kan, bar'bi- 





Barbacan, Walmngate Bar, York, 


kan), n, (Fr. barbacane, It. barbacane,from 
Ar. hib-thanah, a eneney of 
The word was probably 





ch. chain; ch, Se. loch; g, go; j, job; 


| 





Kast by the Crusaders.) 1. A kind of watch- 
tower for descrying the enemy.—2. More 

ne applied to an advanced work de 
ending the entrance to a castle or fortified 
town, as before the gate or draw-brid 
any outwork at a short distance from 

main works: the barbacan was often a for. 

tress of considerable size and strength, 
having a ditch and drawbridge of its own, 
‘Within the berbacan the porter sat." 
Spenser. 

He leads a body of men under the outer harrier of 
the Aariwarn, F, Scott, 


Sir bh 
3. An opening in the wall of afortressthrough 
which guns are levelled and fired upon an 
enemy.—4. A channel or scupper in a para- 
to —— water. 
(biir’ba-kan- 


t Barbicanaget 
—— kũnaj)) . Money paid towards 
maintenance of a barbacan or watch- 


tween the two ligatures: an oper- | tower. 


(bar-ba'di-an), n. An inhabitant 
of Barbadoes, the most eastern island of the 
West Indies. 

—— —* — GarbhGton), a. Of or pertain- 


ing to Bar 
Barbadoes (biir-ba'déz), n. The 
fruit of Malpighia wrens, nat. order Mal- 
hiacew, a tree growing in the West In- 

15 feet high, and producing a plea- 
sant tart fleshy fruit with three crested 


stones. 
Barbadoes Leg, n. <A disease formerly 
supposed to be S atainias ba —— in 
which the limb becomes tumid, hard, and 
missha aa Called also Elephantiasis of 


the A 

oe Tar, n, A commercial name 
for petroleum or mineral tar found in some 
of West Indian islands, See PETROLEUM. 


Barba- (bar’ba-his-pan'l-ka), n. 
{L., lit, Spanish beard.) Spanish moss: 
a name given to the horse-hair like fibres 
of the Tillandsia usneoides, oe 


found on the Mississippi, thon A used 
— for stuffing cushions, —— 


Barbara (biir’ba-ra), ». A mnemonic word 
in logic, — the first word in the mnemonic 
verses intended to represent the various 
forms of the Mozen It indicates a ayl- 
| the three — of which are 
universal affirma’ 

Barbarea (biir-bA’ré-8), nA — of plants 
formerly dedicated to St. Barbara; the win- 
ter-cressea See WINTER-CRESS. 

(biir-ba'ri-an), n. 8 barbarus; 


Gr. barba annals to om 
r. —— one whose 
te apkateligitie 
ma — tomeuntaa seank ate breign 


classification, indicating 
opposition to the Hellenes; and it was not meant to 


express any qualities whenever of the oF alae? a *'4 


they were 
on it is ver: probable that * Chinese mean nothi 

A ore by the seoeningty offensive nan as cctstde Save. 
* De Quincey.) 
Lt A foreigner. [This is the uniform sense 
of the word in the New Testament.)—2 A 
man in his rude savage state; an vilized 
person. 

Where his rude hut by the Danube lay; 
There were his young —— all at 
There was their Dacia thelr sas sire, 
Butcher'd to make a phan ot of Ayreon, 

&. A cruel, = brutal than ; one desti- 
tute of bag —— ‘Thou fell bar- 


barian." —* — ot 
r-bi'ri-an), a. 1. or 
; rude; uncivilized. mA 
. Shak.—2. Cruel; inhuman. 
‘The stormy rage and hate of a barbarian 
tyrant.’ Macaulay. 
Barbaric (iir-bar'ik), a. 
Gr.barba , foreign, 
RIAN] 1.1 Foreign, Milton 2. Uncivilized; 
rian. ‘ Barbarie or Gothic invaders,’ 7" 


—— 8.0f or pertaining to, or character- 


barbaric. See BARBA- | 





wed of a barbarian; hence, ornate without 


in accordance with sound taste; 
— rich or magnificent. ‘We are b: n0 
means insensible . . . to the wild and 
barie melody.’ Macanlay. 

Barbarism (bar’barizm), n [L. barbaris- 
mua. See BARBARIAN.) 1. An offence against 


purity of style or language; any form of 
bpeech contrary to the pure idioms of a per 
ia Gein aoeg a tien aed iad foreign | 

Dr. Ca 


house, 
poh gv the coven Un any Of thele waiters with the odious wame of 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


BARB-BOLT 


2 An uncivilized state or condition; want 
of civilization; —— of manners or ways 
of ing and ignorance of —7 learn- 
imes of barbarism and ignorance.’ 
gi 


t monarchies have risen from Aartar- 
dsm to civility, and fallen again to ruin, = Darwies. 
8. An act of barbarity, cruelty, or ay; ; 
an ow ‘A heinous barbdarisn 
against honour of marriage. Milton. 
Barbarity (Wir-bar‘i-ti , n, The state of 
being barbarons; barbarousness ; #a 
ness; cruelty; ferociousness ; inhumant 
as, barbarity of manners; he treated his 
wife with gross barbarity.—2-4 Barbarism ; 
impurity of speech e — and 


narrowness of modern to Dryden. 

Bar “Iz. shon), n, The 
act or process of renderin — ppitg or of 
becoming barbarous. 


Barbarize (uke aris) ‘ni. L To become 
barbarous, [Rare.] 
The Roman Empire was —— ee 


2 To commit a barbarism or — an 
asap = ii bean ill habit —— 

ey zo wre rbarizé nst 
the Latin and Greek idiom.’ Mitr 
Barbarize 


(biir’biir-iz), v.t. To make bar- 
barous, 


Hideous changes have darfarized France. Burke. 
ba-rus), a. L Unacquainted 


Barbarous (tnir’ 
with arts and civilization; uncivilized; rude 


and ignorant; as, barbarous people, nations, 
or countries; barbarous hab 
Thou art a Roman; be not dertarens. Shad. 


2 —— to or characteristic of barbari- 


; adapted to the taste of barbarians; 
—e outlandish. 
Emetrias, king of Inde, mighty name 4 
m=: bay courser, ct, Koodly to wees] * 
trappings of horse emboss'd w: — — 
Fytrhus, seeing the Romans marshal ad 
with some art and skill, said, with their army 
barbarians have nothing dardarvur theiy disci- 
pline.” HTume, 


8. Cruel; ferocious; inhuman; as, barbarous 
treatment. 

By their darherons usage he died within a few 
days, to the grief of all that knew him, Clarendon, 
4. Contrary to good use In language. ‘A 
barbarous expreasion.’ Dr. Campdell.—S8yx. 
Unelvilized, pacers uncultivated, un- 
— ignorant, cruel, ‘ferocions, inhuman, 


Barbarously (biir’ba-rus-li), ade. 
barbarous manner: (@) ignorantl 
knowledge or arts; contrary to 

ik 
lordship knows, and 1 Rid 
own English. 


(>) Savagely; cruelly; ferociously; inhu- 
manly. 


lIna 
; without 
rules of 


and write, r 
ently sensltle ny 
Ds pden. 


How Aartarousty we 


The lish law touch ð forgery became, at a 
PRB gy ok mh - ne Afacauiay. 
savccraamnane (im bur’ ba-re rus-nes), nm The 
state or quality of being barbarous: (a) 
rudeness or incivility of manners, (6) lm- 
— of language, ‘The p Poin the speech 
ng overgrown with rowsness. 
Brerewood, (c) Cruelty; inhumanity; bar- 


barit 
* A Barbary horse; 


They are ifl-built, 


Pin-buttocked, like your dainty — 
F Bean, & Fi. 


Barbary A species of ape, or 
tailleas monkey, “a the size of a large cat, 
remarkable for docility, so that, by force of 
discipline, it is made to exhibit considerable 
intelligence; the — (Macacus TInuus) 
It is common in Barbary, the lower parts 
of Africa, and formerly on Gibraltar Rock, 
being the only European monkey. It has 
been the ‘showman's ape’ from time im- 
memorial a — 

Barbary Gum, #. oreceo gum, a ety 

of —— 2 to be produced by the 


———— ‘bastelle (biir’bas-tel), 
vw. 
creo beard Abat iti pete 
a ] w r- 
us ese on a native of England 
Barbate, Barba: ‘iit, barb , 
L. barbatus, from barba, a 
ARB.} 1. Farnished with becba, ‘A dart 
uncommonly barbated.' Warton. —2. In bor. 
applied Se ase 
order. 
Barb-bolt (barb’bélt), n. A bolt with jagged 
eer ie — retraction after driving. 
n 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—Sce KRV. 
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Barbe (biirb), i. (Fr; L. berba, a beard. 
See BARB] 1A piece of linen, generally 

plaited, worn by nuns and widows over or 
coder the chin, accord- 
ing to the rank of the 
wearer. Ladies above 
the rank of a haroness 
wore it over the chin; 
baronessea, nuns, dc., 
immediately beneath 
the chin; other females 
from the lowermost 
part of the throat. — 
2 Military term —* 


bare, oF oe 


is, to fire cannon’ — 


the parapet instead 
of dong | the embra- 
sures. 

Barbe, Barb (biirb), n. 


[A corruption of barde, 
but the form most 
commonly met with, 
from Fr. barde, the 
trappings of a horse, 
the defensive armour 
tarda, —4 
caparison; Sp. 

Pg. albarda, 

pow from Ar. bar- 
da‘a, the of wool 
laced under a saddle, a covering for the 
k of a beast of burden.) One of the 
ornaments and housings of a horse; one 
of the various pieces of defensive armour 
with which the war-horsea of knights were 
anciently clad, They were sometimes made 
of mail and sometimes of leather studded 








Nun wearing a Barbe. 
From a brass in Etwall 
Church, Derbyshire. 





Horse-armour of Maximilian 1, of Germany. 


a,Chamfron. 4, Manefaire. c. Poitrinal, poitrel, or 
breastplate, a, Croupiere or buttock-piece. 


with tron plates. ‘His loftie steed with 
Iden sell and goodly gorgeous barbes.’ 
Spenser. 


Their horses were naked, without any Aris, for 
—— many brought darts, few — to put them 


Hayward. 

Rarheone (bir’bé-ka), n. (Conjectured to 
be from Fr. barbe-i-gueus, from snout to 
tail; comp. cap-a-pie.) 1A or other 
1 animal ssed whole. — A large 
social entertainment in the open air, at 
which animals are roasted whole, and other 

rovisions of all kinds are consumed. [Amer- 
ot th A terrace ly or wholly sur- 
rounding a house. ‘The barbeewe, or terrace 
of white plaster ee, ran all round the 
front.’ Kingsley.—4. A circular floor of 
stone with a smooth white plastered sur- 
face, on which coffee-beans are sun-dried in 
Ceylon. E. H. Knight. 

Barbecue (bir’bé-ka), v.t. pret. & pp. bar- 
becued; ppr. barbecuing. To dress and roast 
whole, a8 a hog, b splitting it to the back- 
bone and roast ing tonagridiron. ‘A whole 
hog barbecued.’ Pope. 

(birbd), p. ond @, Furnished with 
or clad in barbes or armour; said of a war- 
horse. ‘Barbed steeds.’ Shak. 

Barbed (barbd), p. and a. Lt Shaved; 
trimmed; having the beard dressed.—2. Pur- 
nished with bar points; j - * Ars 
rows barb’d with fire.’ Milton, ‘A barbed 

proboscis.” Sir E Tennent — Iu her. 

(0 having barbs or nm leaves, as a full- 

pod rose, (b) Having gills or wattles, as 
ih cock 

Barbe-feathers (birb'feTR-érz), n. pl. The 
feathers under the beak of a hawk. 

Barbel (biir’bel), n. {2 Fr. barbel, Fr. bar- 
beau, from L.L. barbelius, dim, from barbus, 
a a barbel (the tah), from barba, a beard. In | 


the sense of an appendage it is rather for 
barbule.} 1. A fresh-water fish of the genus 
Barbus (which see).—2, A small cylindrical 
vermiform process appended to the mouth 
of certain es, serving as an organ of 
touch,—3. A knot of onpes facts flesh grow- 
ing in the channel of a horse's mouth. 
Written also Barble and Barth. 

Barbellulw (bar-bel’lé, biir-bel’- 
a. 18), n, pt. (Mod L. See BARBULE.] Small 
barbs or bristles: woot Suloty in botany. 


te, 
bel 'IG-lat), a. [See BARBELLZ) Having 
— 1 bristles or barbules: used chiefly in 
tany. 

Barber (bir’bér), n. [Fr barbier, from 
barbde, L. barba, a beard.) One whose oc- 
cupation is to shave the beard or to cut and 
dress hair.— Barber's , & pole striped 
acrew-lashion, often with a brass basin at 
the end of it, hung = as a sign at the door 
of a barber's shop. The striping is in imi- 
tation of the *53 by which the arm of 
a person who has had blood let is bound 

up, to indicate that the barber was origi- 
nally also a ahs — * 

Barber (bar’bér), v. ‘o ve and dress 

the hair of. 


Our courteous Antony, . 
Being darter'd teu times o'er, goes to the feast 


Barber - + (béir’bér-ki- rérjon), 
mn <A barber-surgeon. 
He put himself into a Jarter-chtrunpeon's hands, 
who by unfit applications rarefied the mons, 


(biir’bér-es), a. A female ‘barber; 


Barberess 
a barber's wife. , , 
Barber-monger (biir’bér-mung-gér), 1. 
man who ean vents the po shop, or 
prides himself in being dressed by a barber; 
at. (bir’be * Fr. 3 d LL. 
‘berry ri), n. B and L 
berberis; Ar, barbaris. the souls of the 
word has been modified so a5 to give It an 
English — ] A plant of genus 
Tk oul po aroha common in hedges. 


balled also P See Brer- 
BERIS, 

Baxber-surgeon r-sér’jon),n. For- 
merly one who jo! ned the practice of sur- 
gery with that of a barber; hence, a low 
practitioner of surgery. 

Those dow and public brands, 
That the whole company of barber-surgeens 


Should not take off with all their aie = and — 


Barber. Gar ber· er et i), a. “The 
occupation or practice of a barber-surgeon; 
bungling work, like that of a low practi- 
tioner of surgery. ‘Slits it into four, that 
he may the better come at with his barber- 


ou .” Milton. 

Barbet. t), mn. (Fr. barbet. from L. 
.] LA variety of dog having 
long curly hair; a e.—2, One of a group 
of scansoria] or climbing birds, the type of 
aot distinct fam) a —— 
ing the cuckoos and trogona. They are dis- 
— —— large conical beak. vhleh 
ppears swollen or, aa it were, puffed out 

at the tthe sides of its base, and by being bearded 
with five tufte of atiff bristles directed for- 
wards—whence the name. They are divided 





African Barbet (Paenias Arrsutns). 


into several genera, as Pogonias, the —— 
of which inhabit Africa, sometimes referred 


to the family Capitonide; Bucco, or true — 


barbets, found in Africa and America; and 


Tamatia, or puff-birda, inhabitants of ‘Ame- | 


Barbette (biir-bet’), n ae 
or breastwork of a forti cation, from which | 
the cannon may bs fired over the parapet | 


The platform | oy 


te (bar'bel-it, bar- 


instead of through an embrasure.—Barbett, 
68 or battery, one gun, or several mounted 
barbette.— Barbette carriage, a carriage 
which elevates a gun sufficiently high ts 
enable it to be fired over the parapet. 
n, See BARBACAN. 


Barbican, 
ass chiehy preva — ly India. j hed 


m (barbi-ten), n [Gr.} An ancient 
— —J5 — instrument, a kind of seven. 


stri lyre. 
Barble (barb), n. See BARBEL, 3. 
Barbule (bar’bal), mn [L. barbula, dim of 


barba, ao beard] A small barb: 4 little 
beard; in bot. a finely-divided beard-like 
to the peristome of some mosses, as in 
genus Tortula. 
(biir’bus), a. [L. darba, a beard.) A 
nus of fishes, of the family —7 
which see), usually inhabiting ong Lire 
and rivers, where they seek their food by 
rooting in the soft banks like swine. They 
are characterized by four soft barbels or 
fleshy tentacula, two at the nose and two at 
the angles of the mouth, and by ee 
ray of the dorsal fin game * 332 
denticulate posteriorly. yo 
only British species, and is common in the 
Thames, Its flesh, though coarse and m- 
te sometimes used by the poor. lt 
a large size, being sometimes 15 to 
18 f3 The, weight. 
Barcarole (birka-rél), mn. Same as Barot- 


Barcarolle (birka-rél), a. [Fr., from It 
—— barcaruolo,a boatman, from bares, 
or mel e, boat, or barge. } 1, A simple song 
= melody sung by Venetian gondolier — 
piece of instrumental music composed 

. taditetion of such a song. 
—— n. it darcone, ang. of 
barea, a ue.) <A luggage-vessel wed In 


the Mediterranean. 
Bar-cutter (barkut-é¢r), n. A shearing ma 
ei —— cuts metallic bars into lengths 
—— na. [(W. bardd, a philosopher, 
— or teacher, and as try was the 
eee 
4 and a T among 
the ancient Celta; one whose occupation 
was to compose and sing verses in honour 
of the heroic achievements of princes ant 
brave men, generally to the accompaniment 
of the harp. The Welsh barda formed m 
hereditary order — by laws enacted 
about A.D. 1000. ney were suppreseed by 
Edward L, but revived by the Tudors - 
2. tee eee ee & poet; as, the bard of 
Avon; the A 


A bard here dwelt, more a than ioe) | poy 


)n. (Fr. barde.} — 
suse ‘or larding. 
Bard (bird), v.@ To cover with thin lard, 
as birds or meat to be dressed. 
Bardash t (biir'dash), n. (Fr. bardache; 5p. 
bardaze, from Ar. bardaj, a slave.) A boy 


kept for unnatural 
Barde (biird 1 purposes. pings of a horse. 


ric telteatinn need full definition see Barns, 
which is a corruption of this word, Wut the 
form most frequently met with. ] 

Barded (bird’ed), a. (See Barnne] Wear- 
a defensive armour; richly ca ed. 

rded horses.’ Holinshed. 6 hun 
dred men .. . bearded and richly trapped’ 
Stow. [Rare in this form. ] 

Bardesanist (bar-des’an-ist), m. One of the 
followers of Bardesnnes, of in Mes- 
potamia, in the second century, who taught 
that the actions of men depend on fate, 
which God himself is subject, and denied 
—* incarnation of Christ and the resurres- 


Bardic (biird'ik), a. Pertaining to bards or 
to their poetry. ‘The bardic profession’ 


T. Warton, 

Bardin,' Rardynget (bard’in, biird’ing), n 
{See BARRE] wit, a complete set of 
trappings for a horse. 

Bardish ( wird‘ish), a. Pertaining to bards; 
written 8 a bard. ‘Bardish umnpostures 
Selden, 

(biird’izm), n. The science of bards; 
the learning and maxims of bards 
(biird'ling), n. [Dim. of bard.) An 
inferior bard; a mediocre 33* 
e state or qua- 


(bird’ship), n. 
lity of being a bard; a poet or bard. Byron. 
Bare (bar), a. [A. Sax. bar, ber, Lcel. ber, 
a Dan. bar, D. baer, G. jar, baer, Goth. 


thetical) basus, Slav, bos, Lith. boews; 
bly from a rvot meaning "shining seen 





~ Fite, fir, fat, fgll; mé, met, har; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; “tL ‘Be. abune; 7 Se. fey. 


rene iat aati 


BARE 


— — — — 
in Skr. Sade, to shine.) 1 Naked; without 
covering; a8, the arm is bare; the trees are 


re. 
- Thou wast naked and dare, Ezek. xvi. 7. 


2 With the head uncovered, from respect, 
When once thy foot caters the church, be phere. 


rt. 
4.}Plain;simple; unadorned; without polish. 
Yes was their manners then but dare ang plain, 


penser, 
4 Laid a to view; detected; no longer 
conceal 


Bare in thy guilt, how foul thoa must — 


& Poor; deatitute; indigent; eB-snpetied ; 
empty; unfurnished; unprovided with what 
is necessary or comfortable. 

Ihave made Esau dare, Jer, xlix. 10, 


Often followed by of; as, the country is bare 


darts remain, 


Dryden. 
@ Alone; unaccompanied; mere, 
It was a dare petition of a state. Shak, 
7. Threadbare; much worn. 

i - 4 their dare li that they live 
yout tare ws ————— aA had 
&+ Raw; excoriated. 

How many flies . . . 
Do seize upon a beast whase back is dare. 
Spenser, 


&} Lean; spare. 
Fal. —— —— they never learned 


Tee. 
Prince... . Unless you call three fingers in the ribs 
bare. Shak. 


—The bere, (a) in art, the nude. (b)t The 
uncovered or unhidden surface; the body; 
the substance. [Rare.} ‘ 

You have touched the very Aare of truth. Marston. 
—Under bare poles (naut.), applied to a ship 
without any sail set whatever, in a gale of 


wind. 
Bare (bar), v.t. pret. & pp. bared; ppr. daring. 


{A. Sax. ian, Icel. bera. See BARE, a.] 
To strip off the covering, to make naked; 
as, to bare the breast. 


He dared an ancient oak of all her boughs. Dryden. 
Bare old pret. of bear, now Bore. 
Bare- arbakt), a. 1. Having the 

back uncovered; unsaddled, as a horse. 

* Bare-backed steeds. Dickens.—2. Applied 

to an acrobat who performs his feats on a 

bare-backed horse; as, & bare-backed rider, 
— (bar’bon}, n. A very lean person. 


Here comes lean Jack, here comes éarvberne, Shak. 


Bareboned (bar’bénd), a. Having the bones 
bare or scantly covered with flesh; so lean 
that the bones show their forms. 


But nce that fair fresh mirror, dim and old, 
Shows me a daredened death by time outmorm, 
ae, 
Barebones (bar’bonz), n. 1. A canting hypo- 
qrite: so named after Praise-God Barebones, 
a fanatic in Cromwell's time, from whom the 
Barebones Parliament derived its name.— 


2 A very lean person. 
Barefaced (ba t), a. 1. With the face 
uncovered; not masked. ‘Then you will 


play barefaced.’ Shak.—2 Undiaguised ; 
unreserved; without concealment; open: in 
a good or indifferent sengze. 

It (Christianity) did not peep in dark corners, but 
with a darefaced confidence openly peoclaimed itself. 

Trew. 

4, Undisguised or open,ina bad sense; hence, 
shameless; impudent; audacious; as, a bare · 
faced falsehood. ‘Barefaced treason.’ J. 


Barefacedly (bir’fast-li), ade, In a bare- 
faced manner; without d ise or reserve; 


openly; shamelessly; impudently. 
Some profligate wretches own it too barefoceiiy. 
OE AE. 


Barefacedness (bar'fast-nes),n. 1.Opennesa. 


2. Effron ; agsurance; audaciousness. 
Barefoot ut) a. 1. With the feet bare; 
without shoes or atockin ‘Going to find 


a barefoot brother out.” Shak. —2t Tra- 
velled or passed over without shoes. 
Lie tumbling in a * 
Their pricks at an iootl i —— 
Barefoot (barfut), ade. With the fect bare. 
"I must dance barefoot.” Shak, 
Barefooted L (@ar'tuved), @, Having the feet 
bare: applied to certain monks and nuns of 
various orders, who assume a higher grade 
of asceticism by either wearing no shoes, or 
Barege oan razh) (From Baréges, a vil 
a , %. m Ba , a vil- 
lage of the Pyrenees.) A thin gauze-like 
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fabric for ladies’ dresses, usually made of 


silk and worsted, but, in the inferior sorta, 
with cotton instead of silk. In reality ba- 
reges were never made in the village from 
which they have their name, the seat of the 
manufacture being at Bagnéres de Bigorre. 
(ba-razh’ n. [From Baréges, a 
watering-place in the Pyreneea] A trans- 
arent, gelatinous, mucus-like substance, 
he product of certain 4 4 growing in eul- 
phuric mineral springs, to which 
— the favour and odour of flesh-broth. 
egin is com of 46 parts of carbon, 
7 hydrogen, 6 nitrogen, and from 30 to 40 of 
ash, chiefly With " é 

Baregnawn (bar'ngn), a. Gnawn or eaten 
bare. Shak, 

Bareheaded (bar‘hed-ed), a. Having the 
head uncovered,either from respect or other 
cause. 

Ona being first brought before the court, Ridle 
stood barcheaded. frend, 7 


Bareheadedness ed-ed-nes), mn. The 
state of being b eaded. 


Barehendeduess was in Corinth, as also in all Greece 
and Rome, a token of honour and aay oy a 
. ae, 
Barely (bir'li),adv. 1. Nakedly; poorly; indi- 
gently; without decoration; as, a man barely 
clad: a room berely furnished. —2. Scarcely; 
hardly; serimply; she is barely aixteen. 
3+ Merely; only; without anything more. 


His son is duke . . . éerety in tithe, not in revenue, 
SAxk, 


Bareness (barnes), n. The state of being 
bare; as, (a) want or deficiency of clothi 
or covering; nakedness. ‘And mock us with 
our bareness.’ — 9 —— of ap- 
propriate covering, equipmen rniture, 
ornament, and the like. ‘Old "December's 
bareness.” Shak. 
To make old dareners picturesque, 
And tuft with grass a feudal tower. Tennyson, 


(c) Leanness. [Rare.] 
For their éareness, 1 am sure they mever learn 


ed 
that of me. SAad, 
(d) Poverty; indigence. ‘The bareness of 
the primitive church.’ Sowth. 
Bare-picked ‘pikt), a. Picked bare; 
stripped of all flesh, asabone. ‘The bare- 

icked bone 4 pee SN 2* 

— *pump), nm pump for 
drawing liquor out of a cask. 

Bare-ribbed (bar'ribd), a. With bare ribs 
like a skeleton. ‘Bare-ribbed death,’ Shak. 

Baresark siirk), nm A berserk or ber- 
serker (which see). 

Many of Harold's brothers in arms fell, and on his 
own ship every man before the mast, except his band 
of Baresarks, was cither wounded or slain, 

Edin, Rew. 


Baret (bar'et), n. [Fr. barette.] A prieat, 
bishop, or cardinal's cap; a biretta (which 


see). 

Bare-worn 1 pte es Worn bare; naked 
of er ‘The bere-worn common.’ Gold- 
ann 

Bar-fee (biir’fé), n. In law, a fee of twenty 
pence, which every prisoner acquitted (at 
the bar) of felony formerly paid to the jailer. 

Barful (bir'fyl), a. Full of obstructions or 
impediments. ‘A berful strife.’ Shak, 


{Rare.] 
gagnes Pr. barganh, barganha, It. ba " 
barca Fr 
gai , barginer, &e., Mod. Fr. bargaigner, 
ti o— 


perty and pay the consideration. 
is royal 
Ras. But if do refuse 5 
Youll ive yourself to this moat faithful shepherd? 
Phe. So is the dargats, Aah, 
2+ A stipulation; termsof agreement. ‘Upon 
what bargain do you give it me?’ Shak.— 
8. The thing purchased or stipulated for; 
what is obtained by an agreement; as, look 
at my bargain here. 
She was too fond of her most filthy — . 
ae, 


4, Something bought or sold at a low price; 
as, he got these horses a bargain; they were 
sold to hima beargain.—To ell a bargain 
formerly meant to make a smart and unex- 


pected rejoinder, ‘The boy hath sold him | Ingthe 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


ey im- | 





BARGE-BOARD 





a bargain.’ Shak.—To sell bargains aleo 
meant to make indelicate repartees. 


No maid at court is less ashar’'d, 


Howe’er for sedding dargains fum'd. = Swit? 


yt — a bargain, to complete or ro 
a n, or an agreement, “—_- iy by 
striking or shaking hands.—Toe make the best 
of a bad bargain, to do the best one can in 
untoward circumstances, 

I am sorty for thy misfortune; however, we must 
wake the best of a bad bargain. Artntinot. 
—IJnto the bargain, moreover; besides. ‘She 
lost a thousand pounds and her bridegroom 
into the bargain,’ Addison.—Bargain and 
sale, in law, a species of conveyance by 
which the bargainer contracts to convey the 
lands to the bargainee, and becomes by such 
contract a trustee for and seised to use 
of the bargainee. The statute then com- 
pletes the purchase; that is, the bargain 
vests the use, and the statute vests the pos- 
session. — Sys. Contract, compact, agree- 
ment, paction, covenant. 

(bitr’gin), vi. 1. To make acontract 
or agreement; to make stipulations; often 
to make an agreement about the transfer of 
property. 

The thrifty state will Aargain ere they pe 
* 


ere, 

Often with for before the thing p ased, 

So worthless peasants daryatn for their “hee. 

(bar’gin), v.t. To sell; to transfer 

for a consideration; as, A bargained away 
his farm: a popular use of the word. 

eo (bir-gin-&), n. In law, the party 

to whom a bargain and sale is made. 


Bargainer (biir’gin-ér), n. One who bargains 
or stipulates ; spactically, in law, the y 
in a contract who stipulates to sell and con- 

= property to another by bargain and 

e 


(biir’gin-or), n. Same as Bar- 
rear ar Fr. bergerette, a littl 

n. (Fr. éerette, a @ pas- 
toral song. , A “oro * song. a he : 
Barge n. Fr. barge, ; e 
ba —— bark. See BARQUE, which (as 
well as dark) is simply a different form of 
this word.] 1. A pleasure-boat; a vessel or 








State Barge. 


boat of state, furnished with elegant apart- 
ments, canopies, and cushions, equipped 
with a band of rowers, and decorated with 
fags and streamers, used by sovereigns, 

cers, and magistrates. 

The sarge she sat in, like a burnish'd throne, 

Burn'd on the water, Shak, 
2 A flat-bottomed vessel of burden for load- 
ing and unloading ships, and, on rivers and 
canals, for conveying goods from one place 
to another. 

the margin, willow-veil'd, 
Hide the heavy durges trail’d 
By slow horses. Tennyson. 

8. A boat of long, slight, and spacious con- 
struction, generally carvel-buflt, double- 
banked, for the use of admirals and captains 
of ships of war. Simyth.— 4. A boat for pas- 
sengers and freight, two-decked, but with- 
out sails or power, and towed by a steam- 
boat. [American.] 

Barge- board (birj’bird), » [Probably a 
corruption of verge-board, which isalso used } 
In arch. a board generally used on gables 
where the roof extends over the wall,usually 

rojecting from the wall, and either cover- 
ter that would otherwise be visible, 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—Sce Ky. 


BARGE-COUPLE 
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or har crn its place. The earliest barge- 
boards bel to the fourteenth century, | 


o 
and many of those dating from this and the 
fifteenth century are beautifully decorated. 





Barge-board of igth century, Ockwells, Berkshire. 


They are usually either feathered or pan- 
uelled or pierced with a series of trefoils, 
quatrefoils, &c., or have their surfaces 
carved with foliage. After this period 
boards gradually lost much of their bold 
and rich effect. 

le ( fos n. In a@reh, one 
of the rafters pl under the barge-course, 
which serve as grounds for the boards, 
= ar the plastering or boarding of the 
a0 


Barge-course ey Sg n. In bricklay- 
ing, a part of the tiling which projects be- 
ond the principal rafters in buildings where 
ere is a gable; also, the coping of a wall 
formed by a course of bricks set on edge. 
Bargee jé), a. One of the crew of a 
barge or canal boat. 

(biirj’man), ». The man who 
manages a barge. ‘And backward yode as 
bargenten a to fare.’ 8 

Bargemaster (biirj’mas-tér), n e 
rietor of a barge conveying goods for Hire. 
r (biirj’ér), n. The manager of a barge. 


‘The London bargers.’ Carew. [Rare.] 
— — (biir’'goun), mn The gown or dress 
of a lawyer, 
Barguest, 


Bar-ghaist (bir’gest), mn. [Per- 
haps lit. bier-ghost—A, fan be, a bier, 
gaat, gest, Sc. ghaist, a ghoat or spirit, 


nm, however, says it waa so called from 


ap near bars or stiles.) A kind of 
hobgoblin, spirit, or ghost believed in in the 
nO of England; its appearance to any 
one was supposed to prognosticate death or 


other great calamity. 

He understood! Greek, Latin, and Mebrew, and 
therefore, according to his brother Wilfrid, needed 
net to care for g or dorgAaist, devil or dobbie, 

Sir 1’, Scott. 

Baria (bi'ri-a), nm. Baryta (which see). 

Bariga (ba-ré’ga), n. [Sp.] A kind of infe- 
rior silk brought from the East Indies, 

Barilla (ba-ril’la), n. (Sp. barilla, impure 
soda, also the plant from which it is pro- 
duced.) 1, A plant, the Salsola sativa, nat. 
order Chenopodiacem, cultivated in Spain 
for its ashes, from which the purest kind of 
mineral alkali is obtained; used in making 
glass and soap, and in bleaching linen. The 
plant is cut and laid in heaps, and burned, 

salts running into a hole in the ground, 
where they form a vitrifled lamp.—2 The 
commercial name for the impure carbonate 
and sulphate of soda imported from Spain 
and the Levant, obtained from this plant, 
as also from Batis maritima and other 
lants growing in salt marshea British 
lia or kelp is a still more impure alkali 
obtained from burning seaweeda, 

Barillet (bar‘il-let), n. (Fr., dim. of baril, a 
barrel) The barrel or case containing the 
Toe of a watch or spring-clock; the 
funnel of a sucking-pump, 

Bar-iron (biiri-rn), n. Iron wrought into 
malleable bars by puddling and rolling. 

Barita, Baritah (ba-ri’ta), n. A genus of 
Australian and New Guinea cregarious coni- 
rostral birds, otherwise called Peilorhinus 
or Strepera, remarkable for their large and 
almost 5 t bill, whose base extends 
very far back on the forehead; classed by 
some with the Laniidse, by others with the 
Corvide. The La a Pai (B. tibieen) of 
New South Wales is the best known species. 

Baritone (bari-tén), n. and a. Same as 


Barytone. 
Barium (ba‘ri-um), n. (Gr. barye, heavy, See 


heated and ex 








Bark 








BArYTA.] Sym. Ba; at. wt. 137, The me- 
tallic basis of baryta, which is an oxide of 
barium, Till recently it waa believed to 
resemble silver, but Clarke says it has the 
colour and lustre of iron, and according to 
Mathieson it is a yellow powder. It Is 
much heavier than water, sinking even in 
sulphuric acid. By exposure to the air it 
attracts oxygen, and becomes slightly co- 
vered with a crust of baryta; it fuses before 
it becomes red-hot; and when moderatel 
to the air it burns wit 
a deep red light. It has, however, been as 
yet obtained only in small quantities, HBa- 
rium is susceptible of two degrees of oxida- 
tion; the first is called protoxide of barium 
(Ba), or baryta, and the second peroxide 
(BaO,), a gray pores, It forms compounds 
with chlorine, iodine, bromine, fluorine, and 
sulphur, It occurs abundantly asa sulphate 
carbonate, but is never found native. 
Bark (bark), 2. [Dan. and Sw. bark, Icel 
birkr, G. borke, bark.) 1. The exterior cover- 
ing of exogenous plants, composed of cellular 
and vascular tissue. It ia separable from the 
wood, and consists of four layers: Ist, the 
epidermis or cuticle, which, however, is 
scarcely regarded aga part of the true bark; 


or outer cellolar layer | 


2d, the epi 
of the true bark or cortex; 3d, the meso- 


phleeum or middle layer, also cellular; 4th, | 


an inner vascular layer, the liber, called 
also the endophlewm. Endogenous plants 








have no true bark. Bark contains many 
valuable products, as , tannin, &c.— 
2 A special kind of ad more particularly 
Peruvian bark. See CINcHONA., 
Bark (bark), et 1. To atrip bark off; to 
— ‘This pine is barked.’ Shak. Hence, 
strip or rub off an outer covering, as 
skin; as, to bark one's shina. 

So after getting up (the tree) three or four foet, 
—— | =a —— “al 
2. To cover or inclose with bark; as, to bark 
a house.—3.} To cover, as the bark does 

A most instant tetter dar4’d about, J 

Most lazar-like, with vile and crust, 

All my sanooth body, Shark, 
4. Toapply bark to, as in the process of tan- 
ning; to tan.—5. To colour with an infusion 
or decoction of bark; as, to bark sails or 


—— 
Bark (birk),». Same as Barque (which see). 
0 steer my 4eré to Erin's isle, 
Por Erin is my home. Moore. 
oi [A Sax. beorcan, byrea 
Icel. . tw bark. Skeat thinks this 
a modification of break, A. 8ax. breean, to 
break, to crack, to gnap, also used in the 
sense of to roar.) 1. To emit the ery of a. 
dog, or a similar sound,—2. To clamour; to 
pursue with unreasonable clamour or re- 
proach: usually followed by at, ‘To bark 
at sleeping fame.’ Spenser. 
)} n The cry of the domestic 
: ce, a cry resembling that of the 
, such as ig emitted by some other ani- 





dog 


mals, as the prairie-dog. 

Barkan (birk’an-tin), nm Same as 
Barquantine (which see). 

Bark- Bark-stove “bed, bark 
stév),n. In Aort. a bed formed of the spent 
bark used by tanners, which is placed in the 
inside of a brick pit in a gi! house, con- 
structed for forcing or for the growth of 
tender plants. It produces an artificial 


warmth by the fermentation of the bark, 
and also keeps the atmosphere of the house 
constantly damp. The name is now — 
also to any mass of fermenting matter, or 
even toa reservoir of hot water in a hot- 
house, the object of which is to supply the 
atmosphere with heat and moisture. 
Bark-bound (bark’bound), a. Having the 
Bardaeper (ackip-t #. One whe at 
* ( fp-ér), m. who ai 
tends to the bar of an inn or other place of 
ublic entertainment. 
(biirk’en), vi. [From bark, the rind 
become hard 


of a tree.] To ; to form a crust. 
[Scotch.] 

The best way’s to let the blood Aerées on the cut 
—that saves plaisters. Sir 1", Seott. 


Barker (birk’ér), n. 1. An animal that 
barks; a person who clamours unreasonably 
‘They are rather enemies of my fame than 
me, these barkers.’ B. Jonson.—2% A cant 
name for « pistol, aa also for a lower-deck 
gun in a ship.—3. A cant name for a person | 
stationed at the door of a house where anc- , 
tions of inferior goods are held, to invite 
strangers to enter; a touter; a tout, 








Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mbve; tabe, tub, byll; 


BARLEY 


“ei . One — 
—— — 


Barker's Mill (birk’érz mil), m An 
ous machine, moved by the centri 





Barker's Mil. 

tube TT, com: 

municating with a horizontal tube a 8, at the 
extremities of which, A and B, are two aper- 
tures in ite directions. When water 
from the mill-course M N is introduced into 
the tube TT, it flows out of the apertures 4 
and B, and as the water on 
the parts of the tube opposite the , 
the arm AB, and consequently whole 
machine, is put in motion. The bridge tre 


oie aes Ste 


nut ¢ at the end of 

to be ground is poured into the hopper & 
As modified by Mr. James Whitelaw, it is 
extensively exsployed under the name of 


the Scotch turbine, 


optochos , a ten 
mon in Chiloe and Chonos, islands in the 
South American Archipelago. It has r- 
ceived ita English name from its cry, which 
resembles the barking of a —* 
Barking-iron -i-érm), m An in- 
strument for removing the bark of oak and 
other trees, which is used for tanning. 
Barking -irons -i-ernz), n pl A 
slang name for pistola. ‘arryatt. 
es), %. Destitute of bark 


where the 
writing ma! ig: 

Bark-pit (birk’pit),», A tan-pit, or pit for 
tanning or steeping leather. 

Ovi th —— vet 
removing the ross or roug! 
from the outaide of bark. 

Bark-stove, ». See BARK-BED. 

Barky (birk’), a. Consisting of bark; con- 
taining bark; covered with bark. ‘The 
——— of the elm.” Shak. 

Bar-lathe (biir'létH), m. A lathe who 
beam or ehear consists of a single bar, uen 

Barley any = O. R barlic, barlich, ber. 

n. ic, - 
ee tam Lise tore eas 
leac, a plant, an herb (also a leek); comp. 
garlic, charlock, hemlock. Bar, bere, is of 
cognate origin with L. far, spelt. There is 
a rema le similarity in some Celtie 
words, as W. bariys, bread-corn, barley— 
bara, bread, and Uwe, pl. Uysan, herbs ot 
plants; Corn. barliz.] The name of grain ob- 
tained from several species of Hordeum, nat 
order Graminem, used —— for making 
malt, from which are distilled liquors of e- 
tensive use, as beer, ale, and r; as also 
the name of the plants yield 
Varieties of the species H. distichum, two- 
rowed barley; H. vulgare, four-rowed bar- 
ley; and H. hexastichum, six-rowed, are 
—28 cultivated in Britain. The 
varieties of the four and six rowed species 
are generally coarser than those of the two- 
rowed, and adapted for a poorer soil and 
more exposed situation. Some of these are 
called bere or bigg. Barley is better adapted 


per made from it is the usaal 
al. EB. H. Knight. 


oil, pound; ti, Se. abune; =‘, Se. fry. 


BARLEY 


for cold climates than any other grain, and 
some of the coarser varieties are cultivated 
where no other cereal can be grown, Pot 
or Seoteh is the grain deprived of the 
busk in a mi Pea eS 
polished and rounded and deprived of husk 
and pellicle. Patent barley is the farina 
obtained by nding ey. Th 
in medicine, as possess 
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professed to eat and enjoy, although there 

were no viands brought forward at 2 A 

term applied to what is tantalizing and un- 

satiaf, ; mock; sham; without substance, 
‘A Barimecide teast." Thackeray. 

Barme-cloth,t ». (See BAnME.] An apron. 
Chaucer. 





r-mil’'yan), nm An old name 


— yo goods largel mn 
grain js ‘or a kind of fas 8 largely exporte 
emollient, diluent, and expectorant q | from England, 

— (birli). [E. parley, from Fr. parler, berm (which —31 — abe 
i a J rin (Ww see 1e ram or outer 

- an to cone | a ** with | fortification of a castle. * 

the view of treating or of holding a confer- And broad and bloody rose the sun, 

ence.] A ery among children at certain And on the 4armadyn shone, Old batiad. 


games when they wish for a truce or tem- 


porary stop. (Scotch. ) 
~aveler, Barley-awner (biir'li-av’- 
el-¢r, —— n, machine consisting 


of parallel fron plates fixed to a frame, for 
removing the avels or awns of barley, and 
leaving — clean. Called also Bar- 


Barley-bird (birli-bérd), n. 1. A name of 
the (FringWla spinus).—2 A name 
given poses to the wryneck (Funz 


-brake, Barley-break (biir'li-briik), 
e An ancient ru me played row 
stacks of barley or other grain, in which 
some of the y attempt to catch others. 
She went abroad thereby 
At boriey-trake her sweet swift feet to try. 
Sir P. Sidney. 


go Stef ond Poe ip ch eagi ony 


#e)] Liquor made from malt, whether 
by brewing or distillation; ale or whisky. 


fost) 

Barley- (bair’li-broth), n. 1. Broth 

made by boiling barley and meat along with 
[Scotch. }—2. Beer: used in con- 

tempt. Comp. barley-bre . 


Can sodden water 
A dresch for sur-rein'’d jaces, their Aarigytroth, 
Decect their cold oo sock eqllant heat? . 
ae. 


Barleycorn rli-korn), mn. [See Corn.] 
Ligee « —— A measure equal to 

the third part an inch.—John, or Sir 

John Barleycorn, a humorous personifica- 

tion of the spirit of a malt liquor: a 

usage of considerable antiquity. 
-fever (biir'li-fé-vér),n. Uness cansed 
hy intemperance. [North of England.] 

Barley-huller (bir‘li-hul-¢r),n. A machine 
for removing the husk or husk and pellicle 

from the grain of wy, ee make pot or 


é. 


Barley-meal i-mél Meal or flour 
made from barley. — — 
Barley-mill (bér’li-mil), mn. Same as Barley- 


(bar li-shy-gér) =. Sugar 


Darley-water — m. Ad 
~ -wa-tér), n, ecoc- 
tion of pearl barley used in medicine as an 


i 
i 


lever, 
of 


in bresd to make it s . 





j, job; 


&, 9% 











Battlements and Acrm4ine and all the other ap- 
purtenances of a Strength, as such places were 
called, Lever. 


Barmote, Barghmote (bir’mat, biirg’mét), 
n, [A. Sax. berg, a hill, and mote, an assem- 
bly.] The name of two courts ha juris- 
diction over those parts of 

to 


crown the crown having here 
the t to the mineral duties, The great 
barmote ia held twice a year for swearing 
in the grand-jury, &c.; the little barimote is 
held as on may require for the trial of 
actiona Both are presided over by a judge 
Barmy (paral * Containing bi 

a. arm or 

yeast. ‘Of windy cider and of barmy beer.’ 


Dryden, 

Barn (biirn), n. [A. Sax. berern—bere, bar- 
ley, and ern, or ern, a house, a repository; 
comp, A. Sax. , & stable: lepern, a 
— place.) A covered building for se- 
curing Ee. hay, fax, or other farm pro- 
duce: in America it may be for stabling 

horses or cattle. 

To store up in a barn. 


Men . . , often darn up the chaff, and burn up the 
grain. * Puller. 


Barn,t Barne,t n. Achild. See Barmy. 
Mercy on's, a derme; a duerac! A be 
ora child, I wonder? — Saab, 3 
Barnabee (biir’na-bé), n. The lady -bird. 
{ Provincial. } 
ite (biir’na-bit), a. Of or belonging 
to the order of St. Barnabas; as, a Barna- 
bite monk; a Barnabite friar. 
Barnaby? (biir'na-b!), ». An old dance toa 
quick movement. 
Bounce! cries the 
And make the 
Barnacle (biir'na-kl), wn. (Fr. bernacle, bar- 
nacle, L.L. bernacula, for pernacula, dim. 
of L, perna, a ham, and also from its sha) 
a kind of shell-fish, a lim This is the 
origin according to Max Miiller, who derives 
the word in the meaning of goose from Hi- 


bernia, Ireland, sa that the barnacle 
ny were originally cal 


rthole—out they fly, 
dance Harnaty. Cotton. 


ed hibernicula, or 
geese, and that the similarity in the 
names gave rise to the & inary belief 
the origin of these birds. (See 
below.) As the name of a kind of shell-fish, 
however, the word may be from the Celtic 
rather than the Latin; comp. Fr. branache, 
brenache, barnache, Gael, bairneach, bar- 
nacles, limpets; W. brenig, limpets; Manx 
— Lapan, fomliy Lapadsd, often Sonn 
nus ‘am ae, n foun 
* on the bottoms of ships, on 
> ieces of timber, floating in or 
fixed below the surface of the 
sea; the goose-mussel The 
name has also been loosely 
speed to other cirripeds, as 
e species of the closely 
allied genus Balanus, See 
LEPADID#.-—2. A spectes of 
), found 


—— Bern 

n the northern seas, but visit- 
ing more southern climates 
in winter. The forehead and 
Barnacle (Lepas cheeks are white, the upper 


anatifera of the and neck is 
lack. Form a strange 
notion prevailed that these b grew outof 


the barnacles attached to pieces of timber 
fixed or floating in the sea, and believed 
also © pow on trees overhanging the sea. 
This ef may have arisen from some fan- 
cied resemblance of the cirripeds of the 
same name to birds; somewhat in the same 
way as the — has received its 
name. The e goose is rather smaller 
than the common wild goose; it wei 
about 6 Iba, and is rather more than 2 fect 
long. Written also Bernacle, 


BAROMETER 


Barnacles (bar'na-kiz), pl. [Probably a 
corruption of bineculi. See Brnoc.e.} 1. An 
—— — - two branches 
a at oneend witha to put w 
a horse's nose, to confine him Sor shooag, 
bleeding, or dressing: in this sense formerly 
used in the singular.—2 A cant name for a 

ir of spectacles, 

Barn- door (biirn’dér), n. The door of a 
barn.—Barn-door fowl, a name given to the 
common domestic fowls, 

Barn-owl (barn’oul), n The common white 
or church owl (Strix flamwea), so called 
from being often found in barna, where it 
proven very useful by destroying mice. See 


wh. 
(barnz’brak-ing), mn. Any 
injurious action; an idle 


There is blood on your hand, and your clothes are 
torn, What Aernrérenting bave been at? You 
have been drunk, Richard, and fighting. 


Ser 1. Scott. 
Barn- (biirn'ylird),n. A adjacent 
to a Lapa Leg be fowl, one ut our 
common domestic fowls. 
eight, and wae ante —— 
we and grapho, to i self- 
tering instrument for —— the varia- 


tions in the pressure of the atmosphere. It 
is made by attaching to the lever of acoun- 
terpoised barometer an arm with a pencil 
in contact with a sheet of paper. and moved 
uniformly by clock-work. e result is a 
continuous trace, whose form corresponds 
to the variations of pressure. 

ko, Baroco (ba-ré’kd), mn, [A mnemonic 
word.] In logic, a ayllogistic mood in the 


second figure, of which first proposition 
is a universal affirmative, and the other two 
are particular negatives. 

te (bar’d-lit), 


n. [Gr. baros, weight, 
and lithos, a stone.) Carbonate of baryta. 
See WITHERITR. 
(ba-rol’o-jf), mn (Gr. baros, — 
and logos, diseourse.} The science of weight 
or of the gravity of bodies. 
(ba-rom‘a-krom”et-ér),n. 
(Gr. baros, weight, makros, long, and metron, 
measure.} An instrament invented by Pro- 
fessor Stein for determining the weight and 
the length of new-born infants. ' 
Barometer (ba-rom’‘et-ér), n. (Gr. bares, 
weight, and mefron, measure] An instru- 
ment for measuring the weight or pressure 
of the atmosphere. The simplest instrn- 
ment of this kind consists of a glass tube, 
about 33 inches long. hermetically sealed at 
one end, and then filled up with pure mer- 
cury, after which it is placed perpendi- 
cularly with the open end dipping into a 
cup or cistern containing pure mercury. 
On the tube being inverted the column of 
mercury sinks a little, leaving a vacuum at 





Marine 
Barometer. 


the top till the pressure of the atmosphere 
on the surface of the mercury in the cup 


Common Upright 
Barometer, 


equals the w t of the column in the tube 
and supports it, When the atmosphere is 
dense its is greater and the mercury 
is forced , whereas when it is rarer and 
co nen ter, the mercury falls, thus 
indi by its ri and fallings the vary- 


ing pressure of the air. The mean height of 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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BARQUANTINE 





* barometer at sea-level is 30 inches. | mercury, and — connected with | Baronet (bar’on-et), n. —— of of been 


is instrument was invented by Torricelli, 
bi Florence, in 1643 A water-barometer 
might be constructed exactly in the same 
manner, only in this case the —— would 
be about $4 feet in height, water being so 
much lighter than mercury. The most 
common applications of the barometer are 
to indicate c 
mine the altitude of mountains, by the fall- | 
ing and rising of the mercury (the —— 
falling the higher the barometer is carri 
and —5*8 the leas the pressure of 


these variations the tube is connected 
with a graduated scale, so that small 
movements in the column are observable. 
There are several varieties of the baro- 


meter, of which the two kinds most in use | 


as a weather-glass are the common t 
—— and the wheel barometer. 

t barometer (described above in its 
eal eats chines tly constructed, 
the most accurate of all barometers. The 
wheel barometer belongs to the class of 


— 


5 





\ i 
ws 
Wheel Barometer. 


siphon barometers, one of which is shown 
in the adjoining cut. The siphon barometer 
consists of a bent tube, generally of uniform 
bore, having two — legs. The longer 
leg, which must be more than 30 inches long. 
is closed, while the shorter leg is open. 
mufficient quantity of mercury havin ie 
introduced to fill the longer leg, the the astra 
ment is set upright, and mercury takes 
such a position that the difference of the 
levels in the two legs re ts the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. In the best — 
barometers there are two scales, one for each 
leg, the divisions on one being reckoned up- 
wards, and on the other downwards from 
an intermediate zero point, so that the sum 
of the two readings is the difference of levels 
of the mercury in the two branches. The 
wheel barometer is far from being accurate, 
ee — — on 
account of the ter serenely my dg its scale, by 
which small height of ne 
—— 





Siphon Barometer. 


tached 
having a w 
float at its 
and falls the 


Inthe may be substituted for the thread as 
— The marine barometer is sus- 
bals, and is usually con- 
— bottom to prevent rapid os- 
cillations of the mercury. The mountain 
fee Sita eine apport Saad o tome oe 
ter a sup a long 
for measuring the altitade of mountains 
To prevent b thro the oscilla- 
tions of such a heavy liquid as mercury, 
it is usually carried inverted, or it is fur- 
nished with a movable basin and a screw, 
by means of which the mercury may be 
forced up to the top of the ——— — 
in neroid Poin ti — —— 
rometer-gauge, an apparatus attached 
the boiler of a steam ne or other cham- 
ber in which a more or ect vacuum 
is liable to be formed, to in 
ef the vacuum. A common form is a bent 
tube with one end plunged in a basin of 


of weather and to deter- | 


| 


n order to show the exact extent | 





| Indy 


Baronage (bar’on-4j), n. 1. The whole body 


Baron-court 
cate the state BAKON. 
— (bar’on-es), n A baron's wife or 


the vacuum cham’ 
-6-met'rik, 
ng or — 


meter, 
(bar-6-met'rd- n, 

(Gr. a“ wel metron, — 
An instrument’ con- 


the variations of Say Goren pressure. 


See pre AT 7 
arometer; also,the art of making barometric 
observations. 

‘é-mets), mn. The decumbent 
caudex of fern barometz, also 
called the Agnus Seythicus, the Scythian or 
Tartarian lamb. See AGNUS ScYTHICUs. 


(baron 
acc.), It. barone, Sp. varen. The origin of the 
word is doubtful. Its earliest meanings are 
such as strong man, bold man, warrior, hus- 
band, nobleman, and the derivation from 
0.1.G. bar, aman, from beran, Goth. bairan, 
K. to bear, seems as leas any, whether 
the notion original — to the word 
was that of one who could bea 


bear, to uce. These German etymolo- 
— re without 
certain, are 


h ited confirming and —— men. 
ave u con = 
cision to the ————— of the 
Bins ie or dee of nly: one 
a or no! , 
holds the lowest rank in the peerage; 
as, Baron (or Lord) Auckland; Baron Arun- 
dell of Wardour. The children of barons 
have the title of ‘Honourable.’ 
the barons, being the feudatories of 
were the etors of land held by 
able Hence in ancient records the 
word barons Le tine all the nobility. 
a right to sit to parliament. Anclentiy 
a en’ en 
ns were , or such as held their 
lands of the king in — oF I or — such 
as held their lands of t 
military service in capt Th The sons presen 
barons are—(1) By prescription; for that 
they and their ancestors have immemorially 
—— in the Upper House. (2) Barons 
patent, having obtained a patent of 
pons A to * and their heirs male, or 
}) Barons by ie — holding 
the tite as eed to lan Wharton 
Formerly, when all barons —* not sum- 
moned to sit in parliament, the name of 
barons by writ was given 
to those who actually 
were 80. The word baron 


intro- | 

duced from the Contin- 

ent under the Norman 

rinces, The coronet of a 
of land consists 

ofa plain gold circle, with 

six balls or its edge, cap, 


OF lange pearls on 
——— | sie —— u 


mor. 


—— barons 
od —* House of Commons, formerly elected 
the five ct port Th 


a —— 
as, baron and femme, husband and wife.— 
— of beef, in cookery, two sirloins not cut 
asunder, 


of barons or peers. 


In England, under the Normans, the church and 
the deren were convoked, together with the 
estate of the comm , & term which then probably 
described the inferior holders of land, whose tenure 
was not immediate of the crown. Disraeli, 


2 The dignity of a baron.—3. The land 


which gives title to a baron. 
(bar’on-k6rt), n. See Counr · 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; m, met, hér; 


* 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; _tiibe, tub, byl; 


Barouche (ba. 
which is from It. 


driven into the ground to 
a field gate. 
Bar- 


A lesser or inferior baron 

word had not the 
secetved in the time of 
Dukes, earls, barons, and Aaronetiecs 
wery of our lord the king, or his collar. 
One who 


Utes 
ames I. 


Lt 
the 


ving precedence 
——— = 
waliturs toate is tee otremeuy, the tithe 
patent. The order wa 


gran y soldiers for yeara. 
number originally created was 200.— 
onets of Scotland and Nora Scotia, 
withthe protect feng 
wit pro! o 3 
Scotia. Along with the title of 
in Nova Scotia were given, to be held 
William Alexander, of Stirting, 
governor of that colony. 
no additions to this order 
of England and Scotland, 
other the —— 
Nova Scotia are on an eq 
baronets. 


The digatyG 1. The baroneta 


baronetcy was 
conferred w him in recognition of his 
qilstingiahed services 
(ba-rd’ni-al), a. Pertaining to « 
— Baronial possessions” 


J 


re 


aes 


sees 
gbSF 


originally the district of a native chief 
Thanp are 208 bavonion in Eralond 


ven to ornamental 
character, indicative 


Fr.] Inthe 
Baroque (bi-rok’), n. [Fr] 5 





| St te Cape of Good Hope. 


————— the leaves, which 
gare & anal ke 204. Sometimes called 


Tish’), n. (From G. barutache, 
biroecio, 

barrotium, a kind of , from L. bire- 

tus, sore whocken- oe double, and 

—* —— is — ich 
ough its ap ce mi 

think so.) ry -wheeled 

falling top, with seats, as in a 

-Td-sha), n. [Dim. of - 

of barouche, or 
with — * 


One of the post 

form the 

pump (birpump), n Same as Bare- 

uantine —— -tin), 7”. J 
on type o' 


A name 
La ale Fk op North America 


ii, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


open carriage 
(bir poat), a 


ap 
oll, pound; 





BARQUE 223 BARRICADE 
SS 
three-masted vessel in| cal cap of very ancient origin, worn by the | tic arrangement, generally in the nature of 
ae tovemats and fore-and. the | Trish wn till as late as the seventeenth —* noes, for et ae off the eed of liquid 
main and mizzen masts. “Barruantines | cen 
differ from schooners in hav- s (bii-riizh), n. (Fr. } * engin, an Xoareld), a. ra aving a barrel: 
ing a regular brigantine’ sforemast,and are —_artifi obstruction placed in a water- nerally in composition; aa, a double- 
long in proportion to their other dimensions | course in order to obtain —e— depth —— gun. 
to muit the canals connecting some of these | for naviga' irrigation, or other purposes; Barrel-loom (bar’el-lém), n. A Jacquard 
lakes. a dam; an embankment. | loom. See JACQUARD. 
Barque (bark). n. [Fr. barque, Sp. oe It. | Barragon (bar-a-gon’), mn. Same as Barra- -organ (bar’el-or-gan), n. An 
and L.L barca, a barque, Perhaps th oan. in which a wooden cylinder or barrel 
a dim. form barica, from Gr. baris, a skiff, Formerly in the dead months they availed them. | Dished with pegs or staples, when turned 
though Littré derives it from the Celtic; | selves greatly by spinning wool for making /arra- | round, opens a series of valves to admit a 
Gael. bare, Armor. bark, a boat, a fone, 5 Rennes — ‘su much ———— current of air to a set of of pipes, producing a 
The D. bark, G. barke, are probably bor: —— SER ST wea —— tune either in melod armony, In an- 
rowed from the Freni See BArax.]| Barranca (biir-rin‘’ka), » The § — other form of the t like 
1 Nout, a three-masted vessel with only rrr alg tego those of the piano are acted on instead of 
tical sides, such as are made vy rains pipes. Barrel- — are generally portable, 
or floods : as), ne (Pr) T in —— and mostly used by street-musicians. 
(bit'ras), n. [Fr.] — Barrel- — * n. A pen witha 
from Pinus split cy! i shank adapting it to slip 
Berar Greta i rat | ron ond te ean 
ie n. we 
TER.) 1. One who frequently excites suits | “apparatus con a of ro), eine Domne 8 





tk 
— 


in ee | 


ha 
ides rising straight from the keel, 


Eee 
ep 
is 


| 


iis 
aa 


: 
: 
5 
he 
: 
z 
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5 
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: 
vy 
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‘ak), ler hn trom 
Netraca, a soldier's hut, from i. 
bar; comp. Gae branches 
. Gael. and Ir. barrachad, a hut or 
hich are from same root ieee: tes 
80! son; 
ent buildings in which both officers 
men are lodged in fortified towns or 


H 


vl 


Fs 
: 
Fi 
J 
Le 


Warton. 
, or a collection of huts 
within a common in- 
ch large numbers of men are 


J— 


———9——2 live a 
In both ee ke the plural} 


—— The 

— * su tends the barracks of 
—~ Barrack-master an officer 

who ntends the construction and re- 
adapts the accommo- 

nde —— (D. baur, bare 

i. n. 5 J 

and tieed, cloth.) A dell od woollen 


berraca, a soldier's hu fen Renae: rh 


: a slave depot; a bazaar 
where men of the African races are sold. 
Barracoons 


barracoons were 
but low-roofed wooden Poon 
human article was stored. 
had defensive works, to resist the 
attacks of the British forces engaged in the 
slave-trade tive service. 


———— wre * me) 
A 

eng 10 feet i a eat in 
the * — raging 10 fot in est Indies. — 


at law; a common mover and maintainer 
of suits and controversies; an encourager 
of litigation. 
to tg barra wins ts “chy ald dove’ a mons up ot 

rr a rrer wu} 

thy weighbours. * — —— 

2. The — or one of the crew of a ship 
who commits any fraud in the management 
of the ship or cargo, by which the owner, 
freighters, or insurers are injured. See BaR- 
RATRY, 2 —3. In Seots law, a judge who 
takes a bribe.—4. In old Scots law, a cle 
man who went abroad to purchase a bene’ ce 
from the seeof Rome. Written also Bar- 


retor, 
Barratrous (bar‘a-trus), a. Characterized 

by or tainted with barra 
(bar’a-trus- 3 ade. Ina bar- 


ratrous manner. {See Ba } 
(bar’a-tri), n. RRATOR. 
1. In law, the practice of exciting and en- 
couraging lawsuits and quarrels. 
“Tis arrant 4errafry that bears 
Point-blank an "gainst our laws. Nudibras. 


are in 
2 as, by —— — with the he hip, sinking 


embezzling the cargo 8 —— the 
a is induced by a bribe 
pig eg ee 
eceles aw, the 0 ence of exporting money 
out of Scotland to purchase benefices at 
Rome, Weitten also" Barretry. 
bar’el), n. (O.Fr. bareil, Fr. baril, 
from Celt.: W. baril, GaeL a barrel. 
—— — 


yth low and long; a tube; 
linder ; oa ten Sovvad ut a gun.—4 The 
cylindrical case in a watch, within which the 
mains is cofled, and ronal which is 
wound the chain.—5. The cylinder studded 
with pins which in the barrel-o! opens 
the key-valves, and in the m —5* 
in vibration the teeth of the steel comb 
which the sound is produced.—6. The 


anat. a cavity of the ear, 4 or 5 lines deep 
—— 6 theremigg thet 9 Hy dees 
ne um, by w se 
rated from the —S ee 
More common! prt ‘ 
Z ym nin, — ne 
part of a boiler containing ihe See. Snee. 


To put in — as, * 


pci Ng od bel-lid), @. [See 
a round and protuberant 


n. Nawt. a mea- 
t, equal to 5 cuble 


, or 40 cubic feet, 
equal 1 ton measurement. 
Barrel-curb (bar‘el-kérb), n. An — 
linder, 3 feet 6 inches or 4 feet in enth, 





or male screws, moved by pom ah Sea 
into their heads upon a bank of plank, oh 


a female screw at each end; of t use in 
starting a launch. Called also -eerew. 
Barren (bar’en), a. [0.E. barrein, barain, 


igne, 
haine, brehai He, sterile, possibly rom Ar- 
mor. heodham sts erile. Diez refers the O. Fr. 
to bar, a man (see BARON), * — as il- 
lustrative and —— Be ges machorra 
a barren w 

i —— * —* ie its — cae — 
lific: applied animals and vegetal bles. 
*The barren fig- —2** Hooker. 


There shali not be male or female ferven emerge 
Deut, vii. 14. 


you. 
2. Unproductive; unfruitfal; sterile. ‘Bar- 
= —— — het i a 
not produ or ng any 
uninetructive ; ren 


suggestive ; 
treatise. 


Some schemes will 4erren of hints and 


matter, but prove to be Swrf?. 
4.4 Not affected; dull; stupid. ‘Barren 
tora” Shak,—Barren , in bot. 


wers which either bear stamens without 
a pistil, or which have neither stamens nor 


(bar’en), mn. 1. In the Western States 
of America, a tract of slightly elevated land 
rairie and covered by smali 

not nec barren as the name 

imports. —2, Any unproductive tract of land; 
as, the pine barrens of South Carolina. 
peszenty Gore e. ade, Unfruitfully. 

Baxreahers (ber een = n. The state or 

quality of = a) Incapability of 

a its kind; — of the power of 

conception. 


— peared Sor for — thought —* 
) Want of — total or partial steril- 
lant. (@) Worl of the power of producing 
ec) Wan @ power u 
instructi Ma 


anything ; want of sugyes- 
tiveness, { interest, or the like; want of mat- 
ter. ‘ Barrenness of invention.’ Dryden. 


The derrennees of his fellow students forced him 
generally into other company at his hours of enter- 
tainment. Fohnson. 


(d) — of emotion, sensibility, or fer- 


bar’en “rit-ed a. or 
Le aaa 


wort vie n The common 
name for Epimedi ms of low herba- 
sos ccraphan reeks on —— ih of 
5 eac 
welch have * en = only Euro- 
pean species occur 
also in Central — * ary 
Barret, Barret-cap ‘et-kap), n. 
IFr. barrette. See BiRETTA.) 1. In R Cath. 
Ch, the cap of a church di , —— 
ETTA.—2 A sort of ancient military cap or 
head-piece. Sir W. Scott. 


Se ne 


), ne (Fr. barricade, 
from barre, a bar. See Bar] L. A fortifica: 
tion made in baste of trees, earth. paving: 
ston palleates, wagueus, of anything the 

or 





— ——— —— formed of strips of wood nailed round will progress of 

voracious. zontal ribs of elm, used as a mould in a serve for defence or security against his shot. 
sometimes poisonous. cal tok — well —— — A strong oe = * — or 

Barrad, Barraid (bar‘rad, bar’rad), n. - Barrel-filler - nm. An apparatus an, ce clear, as along 
tic form of barret. See BIRETTA. ene for filling barrels provid — — the ——— om the sosaaion of b pre. 
eh, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, tig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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+ 





cession to keep back the crowd.--3. Any bar 
or obstruction; that which defends. | 
There must be soch a Aarricnde as would greatly 
annoy or absolutely stop the currents of the atmo- 
sphere, Derharm, 
4. In netval arch, a strong wooden rail, sap- 
ported by stanchions, extending across the 
foremost part of the quarter-deck, in ships 
of war, and filled with ropes, mats, pieces of 
old cable, and fall hammocks, to prevent the | 
effect of small shot in time of action. 

Barricade (bar-i-kad’), o.¢. pret. & pp, bar. © 
ricaded; ppr, barricading. 1. To stop upa | 

passage: toobstruct. ‘And the mixed hurry 
harricadea the street.’ Gay.--2, To fortify 
with any slight work that prevents the 
approach of an enemy. 

Barricader (bar-i-kad'ér}, n. One who 
erecta barricades ; tiem a seditious 
rioter who erects barricades in the streets 
againat goverument. 

Barricado (par-i-b'a0), n.ande. ‘The same 
as Barricade, 

Barrier (bar'i-ér), n. (Fr. barriére, a barrier, 
from barre,a bar. See BAR.] 1. In fort. an 
obstacle, such as a palisade or stockade, to 
prevent entrance into a fortified place.— 
2. pt. A railing or fence of some kind sur- 
rounding the place where manly sports or 
exercises. such as tilting, were carried on. | 
Hence—3.¢ The sports themselves. 

The yours, Earl of Essex and others among them 


entertained her majesty with tiltinsss and toumeys, 
Aerriers, mock fights, and such like arts,  Odalps, 


4. Any obstruction; anything which hinders 
approach, attack, or progress; anythin 
standing in the way; an obstacle; as, to builr 
a Wall as a berrier against trespassers; con- 
stitutional barriers, ‘Constantly strength- 
ening the barriers opposed to our ions,” 
Bp. Porteous. * A barrier to defend us from | 
popery.” Bp. Burnet.—5, A fortress or for- | 
tified town on the frontier of a country. 
{Rare.] 

The queen is 











uarantee of the Dutch, bavin, 
ossession of the arrive and the revenues thereo! 
Before & peace. Swiyt, 
6 A limit or boundary of any kind; a line 
of separation. 
*Twixt that (instinct) and reason what a nice Arrrier! 
Pape. 
--Barrier Act, the name given to an act 
paased by theGeneral Assembly ofthe Church | 
of Scotland in 1007, by which it is provided | 
that no change can be made on the laws of 
the church without firet being submitted to 
all the preshyterles for their — and 
having received the approval of at least a 
majority of them. The Barrier Act ia held 
both by the Established and the Free Church 
as of high importance, and analogous regula- 
tions have been adopted by other Presbyte- 
rian churches. —Barrier reef, a form of coral 
reef rising from great depths in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans to the level of low tide, 
encircling islands like a barrier, or running 
parallel to continents, with a smooth navic- 
able ] nchannel inside, On the north: 
east of Australia there is achain of such reefa 
12 miles long and 10 to 90 miles broad, 
called the Great Barrier Reef. The barrier 
reef is formed on a sinking sea-bottom. 
Rartigude (biir-ré-g0'dd), mn. (Sp. and Px., 
big-bellied.] The Brazilian name for several 
monkeys of the genus Lagothrix. They are 
the largest of South American monkeys, one 
measuring 58 inches in length, of which the 
tail constituted 26. 

(biir'ing), part. used as prep, 
Excepting: as, barring accidents, 1 
shall be there. * Little writing-desks, 
constructed after the fashion of those 
used by the fates of the land, barring 
the French polish.” Dickens. [Colloq | 

Out (biring-out), n. Execlu- 
sion from a place by means of locks or 
bars; specifically, the act of excluding a 
whoolmaster from school by barricad. 
ing the doors and windows: a boyish 
sportat Christmas, now nearly obsolete. 

Revolts, republics, revolutions, most 

No graver than a schoolboys’ Agrrdig-owt. 

Tenuyson. 
mia (bar-ing-ton’i-a), m. 
{From the Hon. Daines Rarrington, an 
English antiquary,] The type genus 
of the Barringtoniaces, consisting of 
trees sometimes of large dimensions, 
with alternate, opposite, or whorled 
leaves, often of lange size; flowers 
in spikes or racemes, generally large and 
handsome, and in colour 45*8* scarlet, or 
white; found chiefly in India, the Malayan 
Peninsula, and the islands of the Pacific 


Ocean. 8, acufangula, an Indian species, 
— good timber; #. speciosa, one of the 
iindsomest of the genns, yields lamp-oil 


from its seeds; the seeds, bark, and roots 


of B. racemosa yield drugs used by Hindu 


ractitioners. 
Barringtoniacess (bar’ing-ton-j-a"s6-é), n, 
pt. A sub-order of trees and shrubs, nat, 


onler Myrtacem, natives of the tropica, and 
generally producing very beautiful flowers. 
The stamens are numerous and very con- 
spleuous, the fruit one-celled and pulpy. 

he genus Barringtonia, including the beau- 
tiful #. speciosa of the Moluccas, Gustavia, 
Careya, and a few other genera, belong to 
it. 
a few days after eating the fruit of the Gua- 
favia specioaa, an American species. 

Barris (bar‘is), n. A name given on the 
Guinea coast to the chimpanzee, and also 
to the mandrill, 

Barrister (bar‘is-tér), » [From bar.] A 
counselior or advocate learned in the law, 
admitted to plead at the bar in protection 
and «defence of clients: it is a term more 
especially used in England and Ireland, the 
corresponding term in Scotlanid being advo- 
ete, im the United States counsellor-at-daw, 
Barristers alone are admitted to plead in 
the superior courts. They must previously 
have belonged to one of the inns of court. 
They are divided into utter or outer bar- 
risters, who plead without the bar, and 
—** (or wry he counsel or serjeants-at- 
ae, who plead within the bar. 

Bar-room (birrim), m A room in a public- 
house, hotel, restaurant, or the like, con- 
taining a bar or counter where refreshments 
are served out. 

Barrow (bar’6), %. [A. Sax. berewe, a barrow, 
from beran, EK. to bear, to carry; comp. bier. 
As to the termination comp. arrow.) 1. A 
light small carriage, moved or carried by 
hand hand-barrow is a frame covered 
in the middle with boards, and borne by 
and between two men; a wheel-barrot, a 
frame with a box, supported by one wheel, 
aml rolled by a single man.--2 A wicker 
case, in salt works, where the salt is put to 


drain. 

Barrow t (bar’d), mn [A. Sax. beng, bearh, 
D. barg, Icel. borgr, G. barg, ba a pig; 
tognate with L. verres, a boar pig. Skr. 
raniha, a hog} A hog; specifically, a male 
hog castrated. 

I say ‘gentle’ though this Agrrem grunt at the word, 
Mitton, 


Barrow (bar’d), n, [A. Sax. bearu, bearewe, 
a grove.) In the names of places, a wood 
oer as, Barrow-in-Furness, Barroto- 

ie 


Barrow (bar's), n. [A. Sax. beorg, beorh, 
berg, a hill or hillock, a barrow or funeral 
mound; Dan, Sw, G, be 


bjarg, a rock, a precipice; allied to brergi.} 
LA 


sepulchral mound of great antiquity 








formed of earth or stones, found in Britain 
and other districts of Europe, in North 


America and Asia. Barrows are distin- 
guished, according to their peculiarities of 





Fate, far, fat. fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, 


pin; ndte, not, move; tibe, tub, bull; 


Children are said to become yellow for | 


ry, a hill; Icel. berg, | 


BARTER 





form and conatraction, into long barrows, 
bowl, bell, cone, broad, &c. In the mote 
ancient barrows the bodies are found lying 
extended on the ground, and the imple- 
ments and w ms found in them are of 
stone or bone. In barrows of later date the 
implements are of bronze, and sometimes, 
though rarely, of iron, while the remaina 
are generally inclosed in a stone cist and 
donbled up. Where the body was burned 
the ashes were deposited in a cist, or, at s 
later epoch, in a clay urn. Barrow-burial 
is supposed to have lasted till the eighth 
century. In England Wilts and Dorset are 
the counties in which barrows most abound 
Stone barrows in Scotland are called cairns. 
2 heap of attal or rubbish removed from 
a mine. 

Barrow-pump (bar’é-pump),». A combiined 
suction and force pump mounted on a two 
wheeled barrow, and adapted for agricul. 
tural and fire-engine purposes. EH 


Knight. 
(bi'rél-et), n. In Aer. the fourth 


of the bar, or the one half of the closet. 
Barruly (ba'rdl-f}, a. In Aer. a term used 
when the shield is divided barways, that is, 


across from side to side into severel ports 
Barry (bii’ri), a. In Aer. a term used when 
the escutcheon is divided 
harways, that is, across 
from side to side into an 
even number of parti- 
tions, consisting of two 
or more tinctures in- 
tere ably disposed, 
termed barry of vix.eight, 
or fen pteces, it being 
always necessary to spe- 
cify the number. —Barry- 
bendy is when the lines 
run from dexter-chief to sinister base, &., 
interchangeably varying their tinctures.— 
Barry-pily is another particular manner of 
dividing the field into six or more pieces, 
(birs} ma = {A. Sax. 
burrs, bears, D baare, G 
bars, harsh, a perch.) A 
provincial name for the 








Rarry of six. 


commen F * 
i Bars-gem bdr” " 
} el), a, pl. (From E. = 


and L gemeilé, twins.) In 

her. two cr more bars or 

barrulets on an escuteh- 
eon placed parallel tw 
each other. 

Bar-shear (biir’shér), n. A machine for 
cutting metal bars. It consists of a very 
strong frame having a fixed lower blade 
and a vertically reciprocating — blade, 
between which the bar is cut. B. H. Knight 

Bar-shoe (bdr’shG), », A kind of horse- 
show, having a bar across the usual opening 
Sion heel to protect a tender freg from 
njury. 

Bar-shot er — n. Double -headed 
shot, consisting of a har, with a half 


ball or round 


head at each 
Bar-shor, 


Thairs-gemel, 


end, used for 
dea‘r ying the 
masts and rig- 
ging in naval 


coment. 

Barter (bar’tér), v.i. [0.E. bortryn, to bar- 
gain, to higgle; O.Fr. dareter, borater, w 
cheat, to truck, exchange; O.Fr. barat, bar- 
ate, deceit, exchange, barter; It. ba- 
ratto, deceit, barter, barattare, to bar- 
ter, to deceive: origin doubtful.) Te 
traffic or trade by exchanging one com- 
modity for another, In distinction fron; 
a sale and purchase, In which rnoney ix 
paid for the commodities transferred. 

Barter =, “.t. To give one thing 
for another: often followed by amay; 
as, he bartered away his honour for 
place, 

Mine eyes like wintry streams o'erfiow, 
What wretch with me would Aerter woe? 





He also Aertered away plums . . . 
Locke 


Barter (bir‘tér), mn. 1. The act of ex- 
chaneret: pecan, the act or prac- 
tice of trafficking by exchange of com- 
modities. 

All government, indeed every homan bene tt 
ande: pent, every virtue, and every prudeat 
act, is founded on compromise and Aarrer, 


Boer be. 
2. The thing given in exchange.—3. An arith- 
metical rule by which the values of different 
oods are compared.—Syx, Exchange, deal- 


ng, traffic, truck, interchange. 


oil, pound; 





BARTERER 





(biir'té4r-ér), n. One who barters 
or traffics by exchanging commodities. 
+ gale oh n Exchange of com- 
modities in trade; r. 

It wa received opinion that, in most ancient ages, 
there was only Aertery of exchange of commoctigies 
amongst most nathons. Cawaden. 

Barth (birth), n. [A form of berth.) A warm 
inclosed * of shelter for young cattle, 
ascalvea, lambs, &c. — | sta), 

Bartholomew-tide (bar-thol’6-mn- n. 
The season near St. Bartholomew's Day 
(uth August) ‘Like flies at Bartholomew- 


tide, blind. . 


See BRATTICE } In 
—— amnall over- 
h ng turret, 
pie with one 
ormore apertures 
(called istra- 
ria) foran archer, 


Bartizan, Mick ec Bar, 


lands of a manor. 
2 The manor it- 
aelf.—a. The oa and yards attached 


York.—aa, tia. 


Gir. pyr, fire.] A plant, itory. 
(biirt’si-a), nm. [ r John Bartsch, 


MD, a friend of Linnwus) A genus of 
Es: nat. order Scrophulariacem, contain- 
about thirty a which are parasitic 
on the roots of other plants. ‘Three species 
are natives of Britain, B. Odontites being a 
—— weed by waysides and in corn- 
it 

Baru (bi-ré’), nm (Malay —_ A fine 
woolly substance, used for canlking ships, 
rgd — &e., found at —— of 
ves of the Saguerus saccharifer, a 

of the East Inities. 
— n. The Irish name for 
the common sea- m(Pagelius centrodon- 


Fras). 
Barwood (luir’wnd), n A red dye-wood 
brought from Africa, produced yA legu- 
minous plant, Baphia nitida, CaM- 
woop. 
Baryosma (bar-i-os’ma), n See BAROSMA. 
Barystrontianite (bar-i-stron’shi-an-it), n. 
(Gr. —_ heavy, and E. etrontian,] A min- 
eral, ed also Stromnite, from Stromnesa, 
in Orkney. It is a variety of strontianite, 
being a mechanical mixture of carbonate of 
strontia, sulphate of baryta, and a little lime. 
ti‘ta), » [Gr. barys, heavy, 
barytés, weight.) (BaO.) Oxide of barium, 
called also vy earth, from ita being the 
heaviest of the earths, its specific gravit 
being 47, It fs erally found in combi- 
nation with sulphuric and carbonic acids, 
forming sulphate and carbonate of baryta, 
the former of which is called Acavy-spar. 
Baryta is a gray powder, has a sharp caustic 
alkaline taste, and a strong ity for 
water, and forms a hydrate with that ele- 
ment. It forms white salts with the acids, 
allot which are poisonous, except the sul- 
phate. Its aqueous solution is an excellent 
test of the presence of carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere, or in other gaseous mixtures, 
and its soluble salts are excellent tests of 
the presence of sulphurie acid. 

(ba-ri’téz), n. [Gr.] A name uaed 
by chemists (a) as another name for Baryta 
(which see); (6) to denote the native sul- 
Plate of bary po ly called Heavy- 
spar (BaSO,) EBAVY-SPAR. 

Barytic (ba-ri’tik), a. Pertaining to, formed 
of, or contai ta 

te té-kal’sit), n. [Baryta 
and calcite. See CaLX.] A mineral co 
ing of a mixture of carbonate of lime with 
carbonate of baryta, of a dark or light gray 
colour, of various —— Le [08.8 
Baryton (bari-tén),a. [Gr.barys, 
tonos, tone.) 1. Ranging between 


heavy, 
tenor and basa; as, a barytone voice. 
eh, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; 5, job; 


Vou. L 
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the noun.--2. In Greek gram, having no ac- 


cent marked on the last syllable, the grave | 


being understood, 
2, (bar ‘i-tén), n. 
music, (a4)a male voice, the compass of which 
rtakes of the common basa and the tenor, 
ut which does not descend so low as the 
one, nor rise as high as the other. Its ag 
is from the lower G of the basa clef to the 
lower F of the treble. Frequently applied 
to the person possessing a voice of this qua- 
lity; as, Signor 8. is a great barytone, (b)A 
musical instrument, similar to the viol-de- 
gamba, now entirely disused.-—2. In Greek 
gram. a final syllable with no accent, the 
grave being understood. 

(bis‘al), a. Pertaining to the base; 
constituting the base. -- Basal ne, in 
erystal. a plane paraile) to the lateral or 
horizontal axes. —Hasal cleavage, in crystal. 
cleavage in the direction of a basal plane.— 
Basa! vaivce, that valve in bivalves by which 
they adhere to other substances. 

Basalt (ba-salt’), n. II. and Gr. basdités, of 
unknown origin.) A well-known igneous 
rock occurring in the ancient trap and the 
recent volcanic series, but most abundantly 
in the former. It is a ——— heay 
crystalline rock, consisting of Labrador fel- 
spar, augite, magnetic Lron, and sometimes 
contains a little olivine. Anamesite is a 
eoarser, and dolerite the coarsest form of 
rocks of this composition. Melaphyre be- 
longs to the same series. Basalt is amor- 
phous, columnar, tabular, or globular, The 
columnar form is straight or curved, perpen- 
dicular or inclined, sometimes y hori- 
zontal; the diameter of the columns from 3 
to 18 inches, sometimes with transverse semi- 
spherical joints, in which the convex part of 
one is in the concavity of another; 
and the helght from 5 feet to 140. The forms 


f th l rally are 
——— When Secnpoed 


hexagonal, or oe 
it is found also round masses, either 

herical or compressed and lenticular. 
These rounded masses are sometimes com- 
posed of concentric layers, with a nucleus, 
and — Pn 
prisms t ii] 
acentre. Fingalfs Cave, 
in the island of Staffa, 
furnishes a remarkable 
instance of basaltic co- 
lumna, The pillars of 
the Giant's Causeway, 
Ireland, composed of 
this stone, and exposed 
to the roughest sea for 
ages, have their angles 
as ect as those at 
a distance from the 
wares. Samson's rile 





Basalt. 


Basaltiform (ba-sqlt'i-form), a. In the form 
of basalt; colamnar. 

Basaltine (a-sgli’‘in), n. 1. Basaltice horn- 
blende; a variety of common hornblende, so 
called from its being often found in basalt, 
as it is also in lavas and volcanic scorim, It 
is generally in distinct crystals, and ita 
colour is a pure black, or black slightly 
tinged with green. It is more foliated than 
the other varieties, and has been mistaken 
for mica —2 A column of basalt. Xirwan, 

Basal (ba-sglt/ing), mn A process for 
utilizing the scoriw of blast-furnaces for 
makin: ving and building material. £. 


H. Enight. 

Basan, Basane (bas‘an, ba-siin’), n. [Fr. 
basane.} <A tanned sheep's skin. Called 
also Basil, 

Basanite (baz’an-it), n (Gr. basanos, the 
touch-stone.) Lydian stone or touch-stone, 
a variety of schistose horn-stone,. See TOUCH- 


STONE. 
(ba’'she-va-lér’), n. [Fr.] A 


1, In | 


Bas-chevalier 
knight inferior to a knight banneret. Smart. | 


(bas‘i-net), n. [0.Fr. bassinet, ba- 
cinet, dim. of bassin, bacin, a helmet in the 
form of a basin.) A light helmet, originally 
without a vizor, and in this form worn by 
infantry in the reigns of Edward IL and 
Ill. nights in battle or in the lists wore 
a heaume or helm over the unvisored basci- 
ust bat the creat —* and —— — 
o ponderous head-piece 
dual disuse,and from the reign of Richard IL. 
the use of the yisored bascinet became more 
and more general, the heaume being scarcely 
ever worn but in the tilt-yard. In the four- 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


BASE 





teenth and fifteenth centuries a neck-piece 
of chain mail, called camall (which see), was 
worn attached to the bascinet as a defence 





Bascinets. 
1, Unvisored Bascinet, used by 
Infantry. 
2, Visored Bascinet, Tower of 
London, 


3} Coroneted Bascinet with ca- 
mail, Westminster Abbey. 





for the sides of the face, throat, and chest. 
Written also Basinet, Basenet, Basnet. 
bas’kil), ». [Fr.} An arrange- 
dges by which one portion bal- 
ances another.—Baseule bridge, a kind of 
drawbridge in which the projecting portion 
is counterbalanced by an inner n, 
which, when the former is raised, descends 


|, a bas, low, It. basro, low, 
shallow, from L.L. bases, low, short, thick, 
a word regarded by some as connected with 
Gr. basen, compar. of bathys, deep, by 
others with Ir. bass, W. bas, Armor. baz, 
shallow.) 1.4 Low in place or position. 
By that same hole an entrance, dark and dese. 


Speaser. 
2 Of little or no value; coarse in quality; 
worthless. 
The harvest white plumb tsa dese plumb. Sacon. 


Now used in this sense only in speaking of 
metals, and specifically of those metals 
which easily oxidize or rust, as opposed to 
noble, ‘Gold without any alloy or baser 
metal.’ Watts. ‘Gold, silver, and base lead." 
Shak. Hence-8. Frandulently debased in 
value; spurions; false; as, base coin.—4.t Of 
or pertaining to humble birth and station; 
of mean account; without rank, dignity, or 
estimation yxaz ; humble; lowly. 
‘Peasants and ser — Spenser. 
‘Born to base ee, penser. — 6. Of 
mean spirit; morally low; disingenuous ;' 
illiberal; low; without dignity of sen- 
timent: sald of persons. ‘The base and 
abject multitude.” Junius. ‘ Base is the 
slave who pays.” Shak.—6. Showing or pro- 
— i a mean spirit: sald of things. 
‘Him that uttered nothing base." Tennyson, 
‘The one base thing in the universe—to re- 
celve favours and to render none," Emerson. 
7.+ Of illegitimate birth; born ont of wed- 
lock. ‘Why bastard? wherefore base?’ Shak, 
8. Deep; grave; applied to sounds; as, the 
dase soundsof a viol See Bass.—9. In /aw, 
not held by honourable tenure; as, a base 
estate, an estate held by services not hon- 
ourable, nor in eapite, or by villenage. Such 
a tenure is calied base, or low, and, the 
tenant a base tenant—10. Not classical or 
refined. ‘Base Latin.’ Fuller.— Base court, 
court not of record,—Base fee, a free- 
hold estate of inheritance having a qualifi- 
cation subjoined to it, which must be deter- 
mined whenever the qualification annexed 
to itcomes toan end; a qualified fee: op d 
to fee-simple, or entire possession pro- 
— * in Scots law, a dis- 
on of lands by a vassal, to be held of 
imself.— Base right, in Scots law, the right 
which a disponer or disposer of feudal pro- 
rty uires when he dispones it to be 
ld under himself and not under his 
superior. 
Base (bis) wv. (Fr. base, L. basis, a base, a 
pedestal, borrowed from Gr, basis, lit. a 
going, also a foot, a base or foundation, 
Tom being, to go.] 1. The bottom of any- 
thing, considered as its support, or the part 
of a thing on which it stands or rests; as, 
the base of a column; the base of a moun- 
tain. ‘Upon the hidden bases of the hills,’ 
Tennyson. 
For want like thine—a without a Asse— 
Ingulfs ali gains 1 gather for the place. 


2. In arch, (a) that part of a colamn which is 
between the top of the pedestal and the 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
15 
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— — 


bottom of the shaft; when there is no pedes- 
tal the part between the bottom of the 
column and the pavement. See cut COLUMN. 
(5) The lower * part of the wall of 
fuga 8. In bet. and — — — 
—8. In bot. an ec OF te ex- 
tremity to the apex; the point of attach- 
ment; the part nearest the trunk or stem; 
as, the base of a leaf; the base of a shell. — 
4. In chem, a term applied to those com- 
und substances whic unite with acids to 
orm salts.—5. In 
artificial teeth.—6. In dyeing 
tat has an affinity for th the cloth and 
the colouring matter; a mordant.—7. In 
Jort. the exterior side of the Folens. or 
that I line which is wn from 
the point or salient angle of one bastion to 





the point of the next.—8. In geom. the line | 


or surface forming that 
which it is amped to 5! 
posite to the apex. The base of a hyperbola 
pal acer tether Ranging com- 
mon intersection of the secant plane and 
the base of the cone.—9. In her. the lower 
part of the shield, the on which are 
Bald to be in base —10. af (a) a tract of 

protected by jatifoations or strong 

ural advantages, from which the 
—— of an army proceed. 


of a figure o 
d; the side o 


Base, in military rations, is simply a secure 
starting-point, or 28 tract of —— babi, in 
which an is in comparative safety, and in which 


ores and 


the — 
0) The rounded hinder portion of a 

The smallest kind of ordnance.—1 * 
music, same as Bass.—12 In sure. a base- 
line (which see) —13. In zool. that or 
extremity of ee by which it is at- 
tached to another of er value or ifi- 

Dana.—14. The place from w 

racers or tilters start; a starting- 


reserves of men for the force are situ- 
Sat. Rew. 


liable to be 


Prisoners’ Base, 
under which last name it has become the 
national game of America.— 16. One of the 
spaces marked off in the game of base or 
To bid a ers’ base. See —— — 
bid a base, to — game of 
base, and hence, Sens ie AD ape of the 
game, to challenge a trial of dexterity, 
ski‘ ch and dhe tie, or to u tried ot 
any kind; to challenge generally. *To bid 
the wind a base he now prepares.” Shak, 
We will find comfort, money, men, and friends, 
Ere long ¢o éé@ the English king @ bave. Marlowe. 


Baset n. [From the *3 —* 
Fr. bas patty from San tow th 
the lower t of the "hese. 


sixteenth century, and often imitated in the 
ere period. 


to deseribe rac 
Or tilting aon imbleson' d rash 
Impresses quaint, ¢ 
‘ges 
ito, 


Bases and tinsel trappin 
At Joust and tourhamene Korgeous 
Hence—3. A skirt of any kind; « petticoat; 
‘Bakers in their ‘inen bases.’ 


The deses and bardes of their horse were 
sattyn. Hall. 
Base (bas), in music, same as Beres. 
Base) (ae), vt (In ‘meaning 1 directly from 
. to lower; in the others from the 
adjective | 1. To let down; to abase; to 
lower, ‘ great warrior . based his 
arms and ensigns of state.’ Holland.—2 To 
reduce the oo of by the admixture of 
meaner elements; to debase, ‘Metals which 








| 


est story of —— whether abo 
a ve Or 
Basement 


lish dic based on the works of For- 
cellini tionary, bse Dr. W. Smith. * De- 
mands based on the foundation of right.” 
Edin. * ‘Accurate definitions... based 


Boe. et Quart. Kev. 
—* LA game in which 
ape on one Ste — within certain 
bed -off spaces, usually four in number, 
at the corners of the ng-field, while 
those on the other side ovcupy the Test of 
the field. One of the —** ys a ball to 
one of the players on the other side, who 
strikes it back with a bat into the field and 
then tries to reach the next station before 
being struck with the ball, all the other 
players on the same side tying to reach the 
next station at the same time before bei 
8 game has become the nation 
game in the United States, and is now 
om in accordance with a somewhat ela- 
rate code of rules and 
2 The ball with which this 
Base-born (bAs’born), a. 
birth; born out of wedlock; of low or mean 
parentage; spurious. “Thy base-born child, 
— Gay. ‘A base-born 
shepherd’ —— 
It is Justt ted shat they should forth a 
vtiatesdaam ih son 


| Base-bred (has‘bred), a. Of low or base 
mean; of discreditable origin. * | 


breeding; 
— souls 04 base-bred fancies feed.” 
) = A name 


illie. 
Base-broom (bas’brém give 
to Genista tinctoria, because it is employed 
asa base to prepare woollen cloths for re- 


ceiving scarlet and other dyes. 
as’bérn-ing), a. Burning 
at the base. — -burning furnace or stove, 


one in which the tual bast burns at the bottom, 
and is renewed from a self-acting hopper or 
chamber above, 
(bas'kért), n. [Baae, low, in- 
ferior, and court.) 1. ‘The court or yard at 
the back of a house, opposed to the chief 
court in front of a house; the farm-yard,-— 
2. In law, an inferior court, not of record, 


leet, &e. 
or clothed in, 


a base or mantle. ‘ Based in lawny velvet.’ 
Bp. Hall, 
Baselard (as’e-lird), » An — 


dagger worn in the fifteenth century. 
BASLARD, 

(béstes), a. Without a base; hav- 
ing no foundation or eee. ‘The base- 
leas fabric of a vision.’ 

Base-line (bAs'lin), ». 1. A line adopted as 
a base or foundation from which future 
* are carried on, or on —— they 

pend or rest; as, ©) in perep. 

— limits : sketch on the waa 0 of the 
sketcher, and is taken as the bottom line of 
the picture. (4) In sure. a principal line 

measured with the greatest precision, on 
which a triangle or series of triangles 
be constructed to determine other o 
tions. (c) Milit, a line, as of frontier, sea- 
coast, or forts, taken ns the base of opera- 
tions of an army, that is, from which 
operations advance, supplies of food, am- 
munition, and men are sent to the front, 
and to which the army may retreat in case 

of disaster.—2. A line traced round a can- 
non at the rear of the vent. 


gyn ee iy hn. {Native name.] Climb- 
nightshade Malabar; a genus of 

* belon to the nat. order Basel- 
aces, Some the species are used for 


spinach in Paris and in the East. The ber- 
ies of B. ee es — 


staining Indian calicoes. 

Basellaces 1-1a’sé-8), nn, pl. A nat. 
order of monochlamydeous dicotyledonous 
herbs and shrubs. They are climbing plants 
with fleshy leaves small flowers. The 
stamens are perizgynous, and the perianth 
double and coloured; in omer respects they 
agree with Cheno 

“mean aia liheady 1 Tne bese menneh: 

— * Conquest basely 
Dryden.—2. In & base or mean 

ition; ill 
Mitylene bre 


— 3 —— —— ‘Two 

—— —* — In arch. the low- 

below the ground. meri- 
brane, in anal. a Ab sore membrane found 








we cannot . Bacon, [Rare.}—3. In, beneath the epidermis or epithelium on all 
music, a ee he the free surfaces of the fi nace exeeenet 
to accom (Rare. } — a, It is also called the Primary 
26 aL pret, & pp. based; ppr oe 

ing. the base or foundation of ; —— (bis’ment-sté-ri), n, Same 
Eg ; to found. ‘A Latin-Bng- | as Basement, 

Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ~~ néte, not, not, mive; tube, tub, byll; 





one of the p 


ecting mo 
above the plinth of a building *— 





Base-mouldings, Hampton, Worcestershire, 


Basent (bizn), p. 2* 
baazen, to astonish; 
ith as 


18 (biis’nes), 
lity of being base; as, (a)t low aeckdl ak: 
lov liness; humility. 
as a Foes ig Renee eee cates 


(>) The state or quality of being: mort 
mean or vile; 


—3 in — ** — 
cally, cape 5 dex : 0] 

(d) —e— d dehased 
Saas ath 25 wi J inferior metal; acl. 


ousness; said of coins or of metal to be 
coined. 


(e)} Dlegitimacy of birth; bastardy. 

Why brand they us with dcneners? P. 
M Deepness of sound. ‘The baseness or 
trebleness of tones." Bacon,—2 In a com 
crete sense, a —— sage | 


instance of basen "I once did bold its 
Sasonem 00 Write take’ Shak, 
Basenet (bas‘e-net), n. A helmet. See Bus 


CINET, 

Base-plate (bis’plit), mn. The foundation 
plate of metal on whieh a heavy piece of 
machinery, as a steam-engine, stands; the 
bed-plate. 


string 

Base- -ol}, m Same as Base-rik 
Basht ),e.i. [A shorter form of abe, 
the meaning as well as the form being ie 
fluenced by Fr. baisser, to lower, as in bauer 
la téte, to one’s head. See ABASH | 
To be ; to be confounded with 
shame. 


ot, 
po Agog aly = Box, to figh * 
J e 
— hore ee Sane «i To best 
violently ; to strike; to 
(Colloq. and provincial 
— cya oe 
The more you sash — i 


————— 


i ort ff by 7 — 
es, or o a 

M hich was thought to increase their 
—— 


nical, o 
Baantal (inaah, a (For abauyal, 
BasH and Apasi.j 1. y put to confe- 
sion; modest to excess; diffident; shy; sheep- 
ish. ‘You bashful fool.’ Shak. 


used also in the sense of modest, unassum- 
ing, as a term of commendation. 

Add to these a countenance in which, though st 
as eae Meee sensibility a: eo 


2. Indicative of, accompanied with, or pre- 
ceeding from bashfulness. ‘ Bashful mo- 
§, Sc. fey. 


oil, pound; iti, 8c. abune; 
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Yaty” Shat.—-&t Exciting bashfulness or 
A wouan pet neust blash when * is the case, 


tr. for Magr 
— ade. Ina bashful 
anner; very modestly, 

- 4 ‘fyl-nes), ». The quality 
of bed ul; excessive or extreme mo- 
desty; timorous shyneas; want of confidence. 
Formerly, like bashful, a term of commen- 
dation, equivalent to modesty, ‘He full of 
bashfulness and truth.” /airfar.—Bashful- 
ness, Modesty, Digidence, Bashfulnens, lit, 
readiness to be abashed, properly designates 
timidity and a disturbed state of feeling at 
meeting with company or being brought 
into a position of less or more prominence. 
Modesty, a proper and becoming distrust of 
one’s self and one’s own powers, and evi- 
denced by the absence of all assumption. 
Difidence, undue distrust in one’s self, tend- 
ing to unfit one for duty, Modesty and diji- 
denee are mental habits; bashfulness may 

be merely a transient state of feeling. 
Dazouk (bash’é-ba-zbk”), a, [Turk.] 
The name given to one of the irregular sol- 
diery in the Turkish army, consisting of men 
hastily collected in times of emergency. They 
have to be disarmed several times by 
the regular troops on account of the barbar- 
ities by which they have rendered them- 

selves infamous. 

Bashless | (bash'les),a. Shameless; unblush- 


ing. 
Re- 





Spenser, 
Basia] (ba’si-al),a. [L. basium, a kiss] 
lating te or consisting of a kiss. [Rare.} 
The innocent gaiety of his sister-in-law expressed 
itself in the ‘funny answers’ and the Aria! salutas 
Tog. Qmart, Kev. 
Basibranchial (bas-i-brang’ki-al), ». (Gr. 
basis, a base, and branchia, gills} In zoo. 
supporting the branchial arches: applied to 
certain bones in fishes. 
Basic (bis‘ik), a. 1. Relating to a base. — 
2 In chem. (a) performing the office of a 
hase Ina salt. (6) Having the base in ex- 
ces; having more than one equivalent of 
the base for each equivalent of acid. — Basie 
water, water which appears in some cases 
to uct the part of a base. 
Basicity (bas-is‘i-ti),n. In chem. (a) the state 
of being a base or of pl g the part of a 
base in combination. (+) The power of an 
wd to unite with one or more atoms of 


Another way in which acids may be classified has 
reference to thelr dawicety: they may be divided into 
monobasic, dibasic, aud tribasic acids. 

Watts Dict, of Chem, 


Basicranial (bas-i-kra’ni-al), a. [Gr, basis, 
a hase, and LL. cranium, Gr, kranion, a 
skull} Pertaining to the base of the skull 

Basidiomycetes (bald 4-mn-a6"tés, . pl 
(Seeidium (which see), and Gr. mykds, 
mykétos,a mushroom.) In bot. the group 
of fungi in which the spores are borne on 
hasidia, consisting of the Hymenomycetes, 
Gasteromycetes, and Tremellini. 

cetous (ba-sid’l-6-mi-sé"tus), a. 

Belonging to the group of fungi called Ba- 
vidiomycetes. 

(ba-aid'i-6-spér), n. [ Basidinm 

(which see), and Gr. spora, seed.) In bot. 

a spore borne on a basidium, generally pro 
duced in groups of four on the hymenium 
of many fungi. 

Basidium (ba-sid’i-um), n. pl. Basidia = 
sida, [Gr, basis, a , and eidos, like- 
beas.] In bet. the cell to which the spores of 


some fungi are attached. 
Basifi &a'l-fi-ka’shon), n In chem. 
the act of basifying. 


(bas-i-fYér),". In chem, that which 
basifies or converts into a salifiable base. 
(bis-if't-gal), a. IL basis, a base, 
and fugio, to flee.) Withdrawing from a 
base; specifically, in det, belonging to the 
apes or point farthest from the 
Two extreme cases may therefore be distinguished 
in leaves, although closely conmected by interme- 
Gate forms; the predominantly pasifugal or apical, 
andthe predominantly basal growth, Sachs. 
Basify (big‘i-fi). rt In chem. to convert 
into a salifiable base. 
‘um (bas-i-jin‘i-m), n. 
a base, and gyné, a female.| In bot. a stalk 
rising above the origin of the calyx, and 
bea an ovary at its apex, as in Capparia, 
Sometimes called Podegynium. 
Basil (vaz’il), m (Fr. biveau, O. Fr, bisel, 5 
Sivel, cutting edge, bevel; also a bezel 
—— work; origin doubtful, perhaps 
biz, denoting doubleness.] The slope at 
the edge of a cutting tool, as of a chisel or 
june ; it is sometimes single, sometimes 
able. 





Basil (buz'il), w, 








{Gr. basis, | 


Basil (baz’il), ».t. To grind or form the edge 
of a tool to an angle. 

(0. Fr. basilie, from Gr. 
basilikos, royal, basilens, a king. Comp. G. 
name Adnigakraut, lit. king’s herb, and Fr. 
la plante royale, the royal plant.) A labi- 


ate plant, Ocymum Basilicum, a native of | Basilicok, 


India, much used in ates, eee in 
France, and known more ularly as 
aweet or common basil. ush or lesser 
baal is O. minimum: wild basil belongs to 
a different genus, — the Calamintha 
Clinopodium. See also BASIL-THYME. 

The ancients had a curious notion relative to the 
plant Ansa! (0, Basificwm), viz. that there is a pro- 
perty in est? to propagate scorpions, and that by the 
samell thereof they are bred in the brains of men. 

Notes and wes, 


Basil (baz‘il), ». [A corruption of 0. B. basan, 
Fr. basane.} The skin of a sheep tanned. 


Bastlar, Bastlary baz'tl-¢r, baz‘il-a-ri 

4 (bazx'll-ér, “MTri), a. 

(Fr. basdaire, from Gr. basis, the base.) 
1, Relating to or situated at the base.—2 In 
anat, applied to several parts which seem 
to serve as bases for others, as the sacrum 
and sphenold bones; also to an artery on the 
under surface of the brain. 

Basilian (ba-zil'i-an), a Belonging ‘to the 
order of 8t. Basil, an order of monks founded 
in the fourth century in Cappadocia by a 
eaint of that name. 

(ba-zil‘i-an), n. A member of the 
monastic order of St. Basil. 

Basilic any wn. Same as Basilica, 

Basilic (ba-zil'ik), a. Same as Sasitlical. 

Basilica (ba-zil'ik-a), n. [Fr. dagitique, a 
basilica; L basilica, a public building with 
double colonnacdes, used frequently asa court 
of justice, from Gr. basilik#, royal, basilews, 
aking. In3. the word would mean lit. royal 
piece, from basilicus, royal.) 1. nally, 

he name applied by the Romans to their 
public halls, either of justice, of exch * 
or other business. The plan of the basilica 
was usually a rectangle divided into alsles 
by rows of columns, the middle aiale being 
the widest, with a semicircular apse at the 





Basilica of San Apollinare, Ravenna, 
end, in which the tribunal was placed. The 


—— en of these buildings was rally 
ollowed in the early Christian churches, 
which, therefore, long retained the name of 
basilica, and it fs still applied to some of 
the churches in Rome by way of distinction, 
and sometimes to other churches built in 
imitation of the Roman basilicas.—2 In 
the middle ages a large structure erected 
over the tomb of a person of distinction, 
such as that over the tomb of Edward the 
Confessor in Westminster Abbey.--34 A 
aay piece of ordnance. Probably same 
as Baviliak. 


The beeaching artillery consisted of sixty-three 
guns, the smallest of which threw a ball of fifty-six 
pounds, and some few, termed Aartfites, carried 
martie bullets of a hundred and twelve pounds 
weight. Prescott, 

Basilica (ba-zil'tk-a), n. A code of laws of 
the Byzantine empire, adapted from the 
laws of Justinian by order of Basil L. in the 
ninth century, from whom it is generally 
sup to have derived ita name. More 
probably, however, it is merely the neuter 
plural of the Greck adjective basilikcs, 


royal. 

Basilical —— « 1. In the manner 
of or pertaining to a llica. —2 In anat. a 
term applied to the middie vein of the right 


! 


| 











arm and the interior branch of the axillary 
veln, from their being supposed by the an- 
cients to have specially important functious 
in the animal economy. 

Basilican (ba-zil'ik-an),@. Pertaining to or 
resembling a basilica; basilical. 

in. <A basilisk. Chaucer. 

Basilicon (ba-cil’ik-on), n. [L. basilicon, an 
ointment, from Gr. basilikes, royal, basileus, 
a king.) An ointment: so called from its 
supposed royal virtues, It consists of yellow 
wax, black pitch, and resin, of each one part, 
and of olive-oll four parts. 

Basilics (ba-zil'iks), n. pl. Same as Basilica, 
a code of laws. 

(baz-i-lid‘i-an), n. One of a sect 
of heretics, followers of Bawsilides, an Alex- 
andrian Gnostic of the second century, whose 
system appears to have been a fantastic 
commixture of the doctrines of Zoroaster 
and some points of Indian philosophy with 
Christianity. 

6 (baz-i-lisk’us), a. A genus of 
saurian reptiles, same as Basilisk, 2 (which 
seo 


(baz’il-isk), n. [Gr. basiliakos, lit. 
little king, from bavilews, king: so named 
from some prominences on the head resem- 
bling a crown) 1 A fabulous creature 
formerly believed to exist, and variously 
regarded as a kind of serpent, lizard, or 
d mn, and sometimes identified with the 
cockatrice. It inhabited the deserts of 
— and its breath and even its look was 


There is not one that looketh upon his eyes but be 
dieth presently. The like property has the Aasiict, 
A white spot or star it carieth on the head and settith 
it out like a coronet or diadem, If he but hiss no 
other serpent dare come near, Hotiand, 
2. A genus of saurian reptiles (Basiliscus), 
belonging to the family Iguanidm, distin- | 
guished by an elevated crest or row of scales, 
erectible at pleasure, which, like the dorsal 
fins of some fishes, runs along the whole 
length of the back and tail. e mitred or 
hooded basilisk (8. mitratus) is especially 
remarkable for a membranous bag at the 
back of the head, of the size of a smal) hen’s 
egg, Which can be inflated with air at plea- 
sure, and the function of which is analogous 
to the air-bladder of fishes. The other spo- 
cies have such hoods also, but of a less size. 
To this organ they owe their name, which 
recalls the basilisk of falle, though in reality 
they are exceedingly harmless and lively 
creatures, The B, amboinensie is a native 
of the Indian Archipelago, where it is much 
used forfood. It uents trees overhang- 
ing water, into which it drops when alarmed, 
&. Milit. (a) a large piece of ordnance, now 
disused, so called after the fabled basilisk, 
from its destructive powers. Some of them 
carried an iron ball of the weight of 200 Ibs 
(6) In modern times, a cannon of smaller 
size, from 10 to 15 feet long, carrying a 48-1b. 
ball: so called from the figure of a snake 
with which it was ornamented. 

Close your port-cullisse, charge your dburi/iehs 

Mar ote 


Basilosaurus (baz ‘il-d-sq’rus), a. (Gr. 
barileuve, a king, and saurus, a lizard] Lit. 
king-lizard. A name given, from the belief 
that it was a lizard, to a large fossil mam- 
mal], nearly 80 feet in length, related to the 
whale, found in the eocene beds of Alabama: 
now termed Zeuglodon (which sev). 

Basil-thyme (bar'il-tim), n. A British plant, 
the Calamintha Acinos of botanists. It has 
biuish-purple flowers and a fragrant aro- 
matic smell, ‘so excellent,” Parkinson says, 
‘that it js fit for a king’s house.’ 

Basil-weed ( baz'il-wéd), n. Wild basil, or 
field basil, the common name for Calamin- 
tha Clinopodium, a labiate plant common 
in woods and copses. 

Basin (baſsn) 5. [Fr. baasin, O Fr. bacin, 
bachin, It. bacino, a basin, a dim. of Fr. bac, 
a wide open vessel, same as R. back, a 
brewer's vat. See BACK in thia sense.) 1. A 
vessel or dish of some size, usually circular, 
rather broad and not very deep, used to 
hold water for washing, and for various 
other ;apan. ‘Asilver basin full 
of rose-water.’ Shak,.—2. Any reservoir for 
water, natural or artificial, asa pond, a bay, 
a dock for ships, —3. In the arts and manw/. 
(a) a concave piece of metal on which glaas- 

nders form their convex glasses. (%) An 
ron shell on which hatters mould the 
hat into form. (c) The scale of a balance 
when hollow, &,.—4. In phys geog. the 
whole tract of count ned by a river 
and its tributaries. The line dividing one 
river basin from another is the water-shed, 








ch, chain; ¢h,8c. loch; g, go; J. job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, Ain; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. _ 


BASINED 





and by tracing the various water-sheds we — 


divide each country into ita constituent 
basins. The basin of a loch or sea consists 


of the basins of al] the rivers which run | 


into it.—4 In geet, any dipping or di : 
tion of strata towards a common axis or 
centre, due to upheaval and subsidence. It 
is sometimes used almost synonymously 
with ‘formations,’ to express the deposits 


lying in a certain cavity or depression in . 


older rocks, The ‘Paris basin’ and ‘ London 
basin’ are familiar instances, 

Basined (bi‘snd), a. Inclosed in a basin. 
‘Thy basined rivers and imprisoned seas." 
Young. [Rare.] 

Basinet (bas'i-net), n. Same as Rascinet, 

Basis (bas'is), n. pl. Bases (bas‘éz). [L and 
Gr. basis, the foundation. See BasE.] 1, The 
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minute members resembling tendrils. It 
owes its name to the fact that when the ex- · 


tremities of the arms are drawn er, 

the animal resembles a globular et. 

Also called Basket-urchin and Sea-baaket. 
hilt (has’ket-hilt), n. [See Hiir.] 


Basket- 
A hilt, as of a sword, which covers the ' 


hand, and defends it from injury. 
With Aarhet-Aitt that would hold broth, 
And serve for fight and dinuer both, Hwdidras, 
Basket-hilted(bas’ket-hilt-ed),¢. Furnished 
with a basket-hilt. 
Rechetry (bas‘ket-ri), %. Baskets collec- 
vely. 
Basket-urchin (bas’ket-ér-chin), ». Same 


, 28 Basket-fish, 


foundation of anything; that on which a | 


thing stands or lies : often used figuratively. 
Bulid me thy fortunes upon the saris of — 


ak. 
2. The lowest of the three principal parts 
of a column, the other two being the shaft 
and capital.—3. A pedestal. 

Observing an English inscri cry the Aasir 
we read ik ower ** times. — — * 
4. In chem. same as Base.—6. In pros, the 
smallest trochale rhythm. —6. The princi- 
pal component part of a thing. 

Pasisity (bis-is'l-ti),n. Basicity (which see). 

ute (biis-is'6-lat), a, IL. basis, base, 
and solutus, free] In bot, a term applied 
to leaves prolonged at the base below the 
point of origin. 
Basistt ist), n A singer of base or bass. 
Bask (bask), wv. [A word of Scandinavian 
origin =Icel. baka sik, to warm one's self at 
the fire, lit. to bake one's self, which became 
contracted first into bakask, and finally into 
bask; or=batha sik, to bathe one’s self, an 


old meaning of bask being to bathe, and . 


bathe also being formerly used in the sense 
of bask. It is not certain which o is 
correct, but the termination is certainly the 
reflexive pronoun, Comp. L.G. sich baken, 
to warm one’s self in the sun; Prov, E. and 
Se. to beak or beek; as, to beak in the aun. 
Buak is formed exactly in the same way.) 
To lie in warmth; to be exposed to genial 
heat, Fig. to be at ease and thriving under 
benign influences; as, to baak in the blaze of 
day; to bask tn the sunshine of royal favour. 
She desires no isles of the blest, mo quiet seats of the 


To aah a golden grove, or to daz2 In a summer 
sky. Tennyron, 
Bask (bask), vf. To warm by continued 
— to heat; to warm with genial heat. 
—* at the fire his hairy strength.” 
ton. 


Basket (bas‘ket), ». (W. basged or basgawd, 
Ir. bascaid, a basket, — its being plaited or 
woven; W. basz, a netting or piece of wicker- 
work. The form bascauda which occurs 
in the following 6 from Martial is one 
of the few words the Latins borrowed 
directly from the Celts; ‘Barbara de pictis 
vent bascavda Britannis’-- A barbarian 
basket I have come from the painted Britons. 
Ep. xiv. 90.) 1 A vessel made of twiga, 
rushes, thin strips of wood, or other flexible 
materials interwoven. ‘Rude baskets .. . 
woven of the flexile willow.” Dyer.—2. The 
contents of a basket; as much aaa basket 
will hold; aa, a basket of fish.—t. A measure 
for fruit equal to 2 bushels; as, a basket of 
— 

ven away in charity. * aby- 

clothes for a charitable basket.” Dickens. 
5. In old stage-coaches, the two outside 
seata facing one another behind 

London's fopperies come down not only as inside 
passengers, but in the very daster, Goidsrmsth, 
. In hat-making, a wickerwork or wire 
screen of an oval shape for receiving the 
filaments of hsir deposited on it, in the 
operation of bowing. —7. Milit. a gabion 
_ see). —8 In arch. the central por- 

ion of the Corinthian capital. 

Basket (bas‘ket), vat. To put in a basket. 


1 have, since I sent you the last packet, been de- 
livered of two or three other brats, and as the year 
proceeds, shall pro! add to the number; all that 
come shall be éasteted in time, and conveyed to your 
door, Comper. 
Basket-button (bas’ket-but-n), n. A metal 


mutton with a pattern resembling basket- 


work. Dickena. 
(bas’ket-kar-ij), mn A 
light carriage made of wickerwork. 
Basket-fish ket-fiah), n. A star-fish of 
the us Astrophyton, remarkable for the 
subdivision of its arms into extremely 


Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 








pine, pin; 


king-shiirk), a. A species 


of shark, Selache maxima, so called from 





be raised above the surface, but not so 
much as in high relief or alto-rilievo, When 
figures do not project so as to exhibit the 
entire body, they are said to be in relief; and 
when they are little raised from the surtace, 
the work is said to be in low relief, bav-re. 


lief, or basso-riliero, 
corruption of 
hb. See 
Baxse.] The Euglish nam 4 genus of 
sea-fishes (Labrax), family Percidm, distin- 
eee from the true perches by having 
tongue covered by small teeth, and the 


alee Seamer smooth. It includes the J. 
upus, the only British epectes, called also 


| sea-dace, and from its voracity, sea-woif, 


its habit of lying on the surface of the water | 


basking in the sun; called also Sail-fish and 
Sun- This fish is from 3 to 12 yards in 
length. or even longer, and ft the t 
true fish, weighing upwards of 1000 Ibs, 
aud yielding a large quantity of oil. The 
— jaw is —_— 
longer e 
lower one; the tail 
is large, and * 
upper part much 
longer than the 
lower; the skin ia 
rough, of a deep 
Joade colour on 
the back, and 
white on the belly. 
The basking-shark 
is viviparous, and 
frequenta the nor- 
thern seas, 
Baslard (bas'lird), 
n, [From 0. Fr. 
bawe, a little knife 
or sabre.) An or- 
namental dagger 
worn hanging at 
the girdle, imme- 
diately in front of 





rant and ty all nee 
ght an y 
pretenders to gen- sian yas 


tility, and even by 
_— In a satirical song of the reign of 
enry V. we are told that 
There is no mon worth a leke, 
Be he sturdy, be he meke, 
But he bere a doreiard. 
Basnet (bas‘net), n. Same as Bascinet. 
Bason (ba’sn), m. See Basr. 
ue (bisk), uw 1. A peculiar tongue 
spoken in a district of the eB en · 
vesspang Che angle of the Bay of Biscay, on 
both si of border between France 
and Spain, and sup’ to represent the 
tongue of the ancient Iberlans, the primitive 
inhabitants of Spain. No connection be- 
tween it and any other language has as yet 
been made out. Like the tongues of Ame- 
rica it is highly polyaynthetic. It is sup- 
posed to exhibit the ton of a race who 
were in Europe before the immigration of 
any of the Aryan tribes —2. A peculiar kind 
of short-skirted jacket worn by ladies, pro- 
bably so called because the dreas was worn 


by the Basques. 


*8 Basquish (bisk, bisk’ish), a. Pe 
taining to the people or language of * 
Bas-relief, Baaso rUsavo (bi-ré-léf, bis’ 


ré-lé-4'v6), mn (Fr. bas, low, and relief, re- 





turing figures on a flat surface, 


tiibe, tub, byl; 





néte, not, mire; 





resembling somewhat the salmon in shape, 

and much esteemed for the table, w 
about 15 F i and L. —— or stri 
bass, an American - ge es, we! from 
23 to ® Ibs. Both species —— 
ascend rivera, and attempts have been made 
pends WHR auscamn, ‘The Cnbapriah of 
ponds with success. e Cen istia ni- 
—— an American sea-fish of the perch 

‘amily, and weighing 2 to 3 Ibs., is known 
aa the sea-bass. 

Bass (bis), n. (Same as bast, the ¢ being 
dropped or changed tos. See Bast.) 1. The 
American linden or lime tree (Tilia ameri- 
cana) Called also Bass-cood.—2 A door. 
mat for ung See shoes On, 80 named be 
cause at first chiefly made of the bark of the 
bass or lime-tree. (Provincial.}—3. A has 
sock or thick mat to kneel on in church 


Provincial | 
(bis), nm. [It basso, d low. See 
Bask, a.] In music, the lowest part in the 


harmony of a musical composition, whether 
vocal or instrumental. get | to 
it is the fundamental or most — 
ray while others regard the melody or 
ighest part in that light. Next to the 
melody, the bass is the most striking, 
the freest and est in its movements, and 
richest in effect.— Figured bass, a bass part 
having the accompanying chords 
by certain reg written above or below 
the notes: most successful system af 
short-hand pen present in use among 
organists and pianists —Fundamental baa 
See under FUNDAMENTAL. — Thorough bon 
See under THOROUGH. 

Bass (bas), a. In music, low; deep; grave; 
as, a bass voice. — Base voice, a voice ad- 
apted for singing bass; the lowest male 
voice, the extreme compass of which is from 
D below the bass-staff to D or E abore it, the 
ordinary compass being from F below the 
bass-stalf to middle C, note on the first 
ledger line above it. 

Bass (bas), v.t. To sound in a deep tone 


(Rare. ] 
That deep and dreadful —— — — 
The name of Prosper; in dla base my trespass that. 
Basa (bas), c.f. To take the bass part ina 
cones piece of music; as, he basses tery 
steadily. 
Bass (bas), n A variety of bitter pale alr 
brewed by Mr. Bass of Burton-on-Trent. 
Basgat (bas‘sa), n. Same as Bashaw. Sir T 
Herbert. 


Bassaris (bas's-ris), mn ([(Gr., a fox] A 
genus of Mexican carnivores, family Viver- 
ridm, allied to the genets, and not distantly 
resembling a cat. The tail is very full, and 
ringed like that of the ringed lemur. It is 
the solitary American representative of the 
genet tribe. Its native name is cacoméz!. 


(bia’klef), n. In music, the char- 
acter, erally shaped like an inverted (. 
which is put at the beginning of the stat 


which carries the bass or lowest notes of « 
harmonized composition. It is seated on the 
F or fourth line (counting upwards), aml 
determines the pitch and names of the 


notes. 
Bass-counter (b4e’koun-t4r), n. In msi, 
the lower or under bags, that of a com: 
— ha two basses which is taken 
y voices or i ments of the lowest range. 
as the second bass voices (bassi profondi) 
and the violoncellos. 


See HAUTELISSE. 


oll, pound; i, Se. abune; ¥, Se. few 





Basset (dar‘ees or bas-e0t'), 2. (Fr. bassette; 
It. baazetta, the game basset, from bassetto, 
somewhat low, from —* low, See BasE, | 
a.) A game at cards, resembling modern 
faro. 

Won ec prt and your daa hse “Ete 
Basset (bas'set), n. [Perhaps from Fr. boa- 
sette, a li de bees, or from O.Fr. basset, 
perl ey al adim. of bas, low.) Aminer’s 
term for the ou or surface edge of any 
ane Nop t ee ; 
Basset (bas’set), v. n mining, 

ward, so as to appear at the surface; to | 
* crop out; an, & vain of coal baseets, 


—D and mining, 
surface; as, the 


appearing 
basset edge 01 
Basset-hora (iaset-horn),n (It. baasetto, 
somewhat low, and E. Aorn.) A musical 
instrument, a sort of clarinet of en’ 


second ledger r line above the treble. ‘ 
Basseting a. geol. an 
aan tye —— pe El adh 

to, Bassette (bas-act’td, bas-set’), n. 
It. bagsetto, somewhat low.) A tenor vio- 


Bass-horn (bas*horn), -, A musical instru- 
ment, a modification of the bassoon, but 
much lower and deeper in its tones. 

Bassia (bas‘si-a), mn. [In peneer of Ferd. 
Sassi, an Italian physician and writer on 
poten. A fones of tropical trees found 


of oleaginous or bu matter. e 
wood is as hard and ptible as teak. 
Bassie (bas’l), 7. 


= 


or hood over one end, 
dren are placed by way 


a6), 78. 1. In music, the Italian 
bass or base.—2. One who sings 


(bas’s5), mn A bashaw or pasha. 
os n. A diminutive of bass, 
—— (biis’sd-kon’chér-tan”- 


ta), mn. (It.) In music, the bess which sccom- 
the solos and recitatives. 


ue 
é 


con 


t basso, bass, 9 and camera, a 
ber. ————— or contra · basso reduced 
and power, but not in compass, and 
2* adapted — — 


basson ; 
basso,low.} 1.A musical wind- 
instrument of the reed order, 
blown with a bent metal 





In music, (a) the —— bass voice, ha’ 


so-pr0-fon-d0), Le 
a compass o Guuad one cote tte od ne | 
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D below the baas-staff. (6) One possessing 
a voice of this com: ? 





tragacanth and gum of 
is almost Meee cntinels composed 
of it), * ge these 433 successively 
with water, al 1, au Totner In pro- 
es it is Intermediate between woody 

bre and vegetable gluten. 

-ripieno ( biis’s6-ré-pé-f'nd), nm. (It. 
basso, basa, and ripieno, replete, fall.) In 
music, the bags of the chorus, which 
plays only occasionally or in particular 


relief (bas'ré-léf), n. Same as Bas- 


relief orn see 
(bis'staf), nm In music, the staff 
—— wan * written the lowest notes of a 


tion. See — 
Base-string (he string), n, The name 
larly given to the lowest string in 


instruments. 
Bass-viol (bas’vi-ol 1. The violoncello. 
2 An old form of fiddle, with five or 


sometimes six strings, and a fretted finger- 
board, 


wood (has‘wyd),». A name for the 
American lime A linden tree. 


Bassora (whi 


(bast), n. [A. Sax. borat; Icel. Sw. D 
Dan. and G, bark, perhepe from root 
of bind.) 1. The r bark, liber, or endo- 


P hloeum of exogenous flowy of the 
ime or linden, consisting of several layers 
of fibres. Hemp, flax, jute, are bast fibrea.— 
2. Arope or cord made of the bark of the 
lime-tree, or the bark made into ropes or 
Basta, (bis — Tit} Enough! Mtopi | Bastard 
0 
a term not uncommon in our old id dramatists. 
Sasta! content thee, for haveit full. F444. 


térd), n. [0.Fr. bastard, bas- 
Fr. bdtard), Sp. Pg. It. bastardo; 
rdus, G, bastard, cel. bastardr— 
a word of doubtful etymology. Its first 
known application was to Wi the Con- 
queror, who was —— — the Bastard 
before the Conqu 


tart (M 
LL. baste 


tomed to use their saddles for beds in the 
inns. (Comp. rt hy , from 
bank, a bench.) The O.Fr. bast may have 
been so called 


Icelandic-English Dict.), in 


ing of Icel, bastardr, suggests another 
origin:—" This word is, we eve, derived 
from bdss, a ‘boose,’ stall, Goth. bansts; 
its Ye oy sense would then be, one born 
ina or crib; hence, as a law term, 
tungr, from afer 
bastard; horn = ae 


* te 
or “gy —— hic oe 
or outcast was con- 
sidered as being born in an out-of- the- -way 
lace.... Literally basterdr means ‘ boose- 
cons * the hardy one of the stall, the bastard 
being the boy who got all kinds of rough 


usage, and so became hardy.") 1. A natural 
child; a child tten and born out of 
wedlock; an te or spurious child. 


— civil. and canon laws, and by the law 
— 


——— in wedoc, bu tit . bildshall 
n in we u 
that it should be born after marriage, no 
matter how ay the time, the law presum- 
ing it to be the child of the husband. The 
only incapacity of a bastard is that he can- 
not be heir, or next of kin, to any one save 
his own issue, In and the maintenance 
of a bastard in the instance devolves 
on the mother, while in Scotland it is a 
* burden upon both ——— The mother 
entitled to the custody of the chil 
ference to the father.— Bastard eigné, or 
astard elder, in law, the bastard son of a 
man whoafterwards marries the — —— 
—* a — —* — —— 
anger. — sugar refining, (a 
of pure eoft brown sugar pon Pan hy 

the concentration of the inferior —— 
2* A large size of mould in which sugar is 
ed.—3,t A kind of sweet, heady Spanish 

wine, somewhat of the flavour of muscadel, 


din | 


of which there were two sorts, white and 
brown. 


We shall have all the world drink brown and white 
bastard. Shad, 


I was drunk with dasterd, 
vitae natane ts 00 Cae Chingy Mee eae, 
Heady and monstrous. Beau, & Fi. 
Bastard (bas'térd), a. tten and born 
out of lawful ‘atin: legitimate; as, 
a bastard child.—2 Spurious; not genuine; 
false; supposititious; adulterate. [In this 
sense it is applied to th which resemble 


those which are poe. — are really not 
— ‘Bastard ho Shak. ‘ Bas- 
rd honours.’ pa 


That Aestard self-love, which —— in itself 
and productive of so many vices, Sarrew, 


8.¢ In gun. of an unusual make or pro 

tion, whether longer or shorter: of 
pieces of artillery. 4 In geol. applied to 
rocks and min s that are impure or con- 
tain such admixture of impurity as to ren- 
der them economically worthless; as, bas- 
tard limestone, an impure siliceous lime- 


stone incapable of converted into 
micklime when burned. é. 6, In print- 
a abbreviated, as the! -title on a page 


eugar. 
tard type, in printing, 
larger or smaller than that usual to a body 
of ares size, as bourgeois on a brevier body. 
tard wheel, in mach, a fiat bevel wheel, 
or one whch is a near approach to a spur 


Bastard (bartérd * vt — — 


——— our children.’ ” Burnet. ye 
Bastard-alkanet (bas’térd-al’ka-net), n. 
ees, ~ —— aan arvense, — 
a deep- ye. 
Bastard-cedar (bas'térd-sé-dér), n. A name 
ven to various trees which are known in 
e West Indies by the name of cedar, but 
have no connection with the coniferous tree 
to which this name belongs. x 
cies of Cedrela, and Guazuma ull 
The wood is used for ere 
Bastard. 


Bastardize pret. & pp. bas- 
tardized; ppr. bastardizing. 1. To make or 
rove to be a bastard; to convict of being a 
Caster’: to declare legally or decide a per- 
aon to — 

— —— inal wed 

ane —— thon not hejotten, 


2. To out of wedlock. — 
rd-li), adv. In the manner 
of a ; spuriously. 
(bas'térd- 38 a. Bastard; —A— 
ous. ou basta 
furtive simulati pe | pg lag ind of 
— Jer. 
(bas’ win ),n. In ornith, 
a em —— rd pees at to the bone 
win resents the thumb. 
incr ),”. The state of being 
, or tten and born out of law- 
ful wedlock. in bastardy.’ Shak. 


They blot my name with hateful dastardy, Drayton, 


—Gisft of bastardy, in Scots law, a gift from 
yh crown of the heritable or aed. effects 
in * mato : Iaving —— co 
ee: ou 6 
oh tie,— of bas- 
ne tow. an action instituted in 
the — of —— by the in a 
it declared that 


= of bastardy, for ha 
lands, or the effects which belonged to 
the deceased bastard, belong to the dona- 


*3 virtue of Lary from the crown, 
ope pat pp. 
ing. [ tied 

, Bw, bdsta, dial, ba⸗ 
stem being ng perhaps the aoe "as in O.Fr, 
baston, Fr, baton, a stick, a baton, In mean- 
and 3 the word may be of different 
In 2 it may be from O.Fr. Sp. bas- 


One map was deste by th the keeper for exrying 
some people over on his 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; Jf, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


BASTE 

%. To drip butter or fat upon meat as it turns 

upon the spit in roasting; to moisten with 
fat or other Hquid. 

The fat of roasted mutton falling on the birds will 








serve to haste them, swift 

3%. To mark sheep, a8 with tar, [Provincial.] 
Baste past, vt. (O. Fr. bastir, Fr. bdtir, to 

baste, Sp. It. basta, basting, from O.HLG. 


bestan, to patch, to baste, Frias. besten, to 
sew, to stitch, from bast, inner bark, as of 
the lime-tree, hemp, &c,, because such fibres 
were used 
with long stitches; to sew slightly. 

The body of © discourse is sometimes guarded 


(trimmed) with fragments, and the guards (trimmings) | 


are but slightly Aaséed on neither. Shak, 

Baster (bist’ér) n. A blow with a stick or 
other weapon. [Colloqg.] 

Bas Bastille (bas-té1'), n. [I'r. bastille, 
a fortress, latterly the name of a feular 
fortress, the Bastille, from 0. Fr. bastir, Fr, 
batir, to build, the origin of which is aup- 
posed by Diez to be the Gr. bastazd, to raise, 
to support, baston, baton, being referred to 
the same origin.) Originally, a temporary 
wooden tower used in warfare; hence, any 
tower or fortification. 

To fight .. . alomg the high Acstles. . . which 
overtopped the walls. Holland. 
—The Bastille, an old castle in Paris built 
between 1369 and 1383, latterly used as a 
state prison. It was specially employed for 
confining men for life who had — * 
to incur the resentment or jealousy of the 
French monarchs, and was demolished by 
the enraged population in 1789. 

In Paris fa dastitle is, as our Tower, the chief 
prison of the kingdor. Cotgrave. 

Bastiment,!| Bastimentot (haa‘ti-ment, 
has-ti-men‘to), n [O0.Fr, bastiment, Mod. 
Fr. bdtiment, Sp. baatimento, a building, 
structure, ship. See BASTILE.] 1. A ratm- 
part.—2. A ship-of-war. 

Then the dashimentor never 


as thread. See Bast.) To sew | 
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BATE 





is the gorge, or entrance into the hastion. | 


The use of the bastion is to bring every 
point at the foot of the ram 
ible under the guns of 
oned (bas‘ti-ond), a. 
bastions, 
son.— Bastioned fort, a fort having two or 
more bastions connected by curtains: aterm 
commonly restricted to fleld-works. 
Basto (bas'td), n. 
clubs. 
quad 


e place. 


le. 
(bas'ton), ». [O Fr, boston, a stick, 
See Baton.] 1. A staff or baton; a trun- 
cheon or small club, used in the tourna- 
ment instead of the mace in the regular 
fight. ‘To fight with blunt bastens.” Hol- 
tand.—2. In arch. a round moulding in the 
base of acolumn. Called 
also a Torus.—3. In her. 
a staff or cudgel, gener- 
ally borne as a mark of 
bastardy, and which pro- 








Had our foul dishonour seen, 
Nor the sea the sad receiver 


Of this gallant train had been. Glover. 
Bastinade (bas-ti-nid’), n. and ». Same as | 
Bastinado, | 
Bastinado (bas-tl-na‘d6), n. [Fr. baston- ! 


wide, Sp. bastonada, It. bastenata, from | 
O.Fr. and Sp, baston, It. bastone, a stick or | 
staff. See BasTon.] 1. A sound beating with | 
a stick or cudgel. 

He brags he will gi’ me the destinade, as 1 hear. 
—How? he the dastivade) How came he by that 
word, trowt— Nay, indeed, he said cudgel me; I | 
termed it so for my more grace. &. Fenton. | 
Specifically—2 A mode of punishment in | 
oriental countries, especially Turkey, Per- | 
sia, and China, by beating the soles of the 
feet with a rod. 

(bas-ti-na’dd), vxt. To beat with 
a stick or cudgel; specifically, to beat on the 
soles of the feet, as a judicial punishment. 


Nick seized the longer end of the cudgel, and with | 
it boyan to Aasnade old Lewls. Arbuthnot, 


Basting (baat'ing), » The act of sewing to- 
—_— with Jong stitches; long stitches by 
wh 


— of garments are attached to 
each other, 


Bastion (bas’ti-on), n. [Fr. and Sp. bastion, 
from O. Fr. and Sp. bastir, Fr. batir, to build. 
See BasTILe.] In fort. a huge mass of 
earth, faced with sods, brick, or stones, 
standing out from a rampart, of which it 
is a principal part: formerly called a Bul- 
wark, A bastion consists of two flanks, each 
—— and oe the adjacent 
evrtain, or that portion of the wall extend- 
ing from one bastion to another, and two 
Jaces making with each other an acute angle 
called the salient angle, and commanding 





A, Bastion, 


a, curtain angle; 4, shoulder angle; ¢, sallemt angle: 
#4, flank; #¢, face; aa, gorge; a4, part of curtain. 


the outworks and ground before the fortifi- , 
cation. The distance between the two flanks | 





perly should contain one- 
eighth in breadth of the 
bend sinister, of which it 
is a diminutive. Called 
also Bastard Bar and Baa· 
ton or Baton Sinister — 
4 Formerly, a servant of the Warden of the 
Fleet, who attended the king's courts as an 
officer, carrying a red truncheon. 

tree (bast'tré), a The lime-tree: ao 
called from its inner bark supplying bast. 

Basyl (bas‘il), n. (Gr. basis, a base, and Ayl?, 
sudetance.] In chem, Graham's name for 
the electro-positive constituent of a salt. 

(bis'il-ns), a, In chem, of the na- 
ture of or relating to a basyl, or electro-poai- 
tive constituent of a salt. 

Bat (bat) [A. Sax. bat, a club, a stick; 
probably connected with the verb to beat; 
or from the Celt.: Ir and Armor. dat, a 
stick; Fr. bette, a rammer, a harlequin's 

wand} 1. A heavy stick or club; a walking- 


stick. 
A hancleome Aar he held, 
On which he leaned, 43 one far in eld, Spenser. 


2 A piece of wood shaped somewhat like 
the broad end of an oar, and vided with 
around handle, used in driving the ball in 
cricket and similar games.—3. A batsman or 
batter. ‘ W. is the best bat left.’ 7. aoe. 
4. A piece of a brick less than one-half its 





Thaston, 


length; leas restrictedly, any portion of a 
brick; a brickbat.— 5. A slight blow; aa, I; 
ve him a bet in the face. {Provincial Eng- 


ish and Scotch. }—6. In minting, shale, or 
bituminous shale. Airwan.—7. A mass of 
cotton prepared for filling quilts, &e. 

Bat (oat), et pret, & pp, batted; ppr. batting. 
‘To manage 4 bat or play with one at cricket; 
as, he bate well 

Bat (bat), » [A corruption of 0.E. baek, 





Greater Horse-shoe Bat (AAdunopaus Ferree. 
Ogu in rome) 


bakke, bak, Sc. bak, bakie-bird, a bat: same 
as the latter part of Sw. natt-backa, night- 
bird, Dan. —— — ——— 
bakke for blakke, like, leel tethr-blaka, 
‘leather-flapper,’ a bat, from blaka, to flut- 
ter.] One of a group of wing-handed, fiy- 
ing mammals, constituting the order Cheir- 
optera(whichsee). Bats are most numerous 
and largest in the tropics, All Eure 
are small, and have a mouse-like skin. The 
body of the largest British species, Vesper- 
tilio noctula, is less than that of a mouse, 
but tts wings stretch about 15 inches. During 
the day it remains in caverns, in the crevices 
of ruins, hollow trees, and such-like lurk- 
ing-places, and flits out at evening in 
search of food, which consists of inaecta, 
One of the most remarkable sub-families is 
the horse-shoe bats (Khinolophinw), distin- 
guished by a nasal cutaneous appendage, 


rt as much as | 


Provided with . 
‘The bastion’d walls.’ Tenny- | 


[It. and Sp, basto, ace of | 
In card-playing, the ace of clubs at | 





bearing a fancied resemblance to a horse. 

shoe. Its use is uncertain: some believe it 

merely serves for closing the nostrile, Hats 
| may be conveniently divided into two sec. 
tions — the insectivorous or carnivorons, 
comprising the vam and all Rarepons, 
African, and American species; the 
fruit-eating (the Pteropina), belonging t 
tropical Asia and Australia. See Prrnopts, 

Bat (bat or ba), n. = bdt, O.Fr, bast, LL. 
bastum, a anddle. BAsTakD.) A pack- 
saddle; hence bat-horse; batman (which see) 

Batable,! Bateablet (bat’a-bl), @. Abbrevi- 
ation of Debatable, as in the term betwhlr 
ground, batable land. ‘As we crossed the 
Bateable land.’ Border ballad. See under 
DEBATABLE. 

Batardeau (bat-iird-d), m. [Fr.] 1. A coffer 
dam; acasing of piles made water-tight, fled 
in the bed of a river to exclude the water from 
the site of the pier or other work while it js 
constructing.—2. In fort. a strong gate to 
separate the wet from the dry part of a 
ditch, provided with a sluice-gate. 

Batatas (ba-ta’tas), » {Malayan name of 
the plant.) A genus of plants, nat. order 
Convotvulacee, containing about twenty 
species of tropical creeping or twining herbs 
or shrubs; the sweet-potate. The tw 
root of B. edulis was much eaten in the 
south of Ew before the cultivation of 
the — which both became a snbstitete 
for it and appropriated its name. It isso 
universally distributed over the tropical 
and subtropical regions of the world that it 
is impossible to say to what country it is 
indigenous. It has a aweetish taste, is more 
nutritious than the potato, and is ly 
cultivated for food. It is said to a 
weight of 50 Iba. in Java, though ordinarily 
it is from 3 to 12 Ibs. in welght. 

Batavian (ba-té’vi-an), a. [From Bateri. 
the latinized form of the name of a people 





, its inhabitants. ‘ Batarian 





an hate 





anclently inhabiting an island at the moth 
of the ine.) 1. Pertaining to Holland or 
race.” Disrach 

2 Pertalning to Batavia in Java. 
Batavian (ba-ta'vi-an), m 1 A native of 
Holiand.— 2 A native of Batavia, the capi- 
tal of all the Dutch possessions in the Bast 
Bat-bolt (bat’bolt), n A bolt barbed or 


—— ta butt or tang to give it a firmer 
no 


Batch (bach), n. [From the verb to bat, 
like Dan. begt, G. gebdick, a batch. For a 
similar change of & into eh compare mate 
(an equal) and match, wake and wateh, Sc 
thack, BE. thatch. Sea BAKE] 1 The quaa- 
*8 bread baked at one time; a baking of 


The jolner 
durtca Fp ee 
2. Any quantity of a thing made at once, or 
eo united as to have like qualities; any 
namber of individuals or articles similar w 
each other, 

The Turkish troops are being hurried to the frost 
im Aafrées of go,c00 at atime. Jeter newapager. 

La batches of which were from time to for 
carried into the private room by another clert for 
the Judyo's saynature. Dickens. 
3. In mining, the quantity of ore sent to the 
surface ly any pair of men. 

Batch (bach), ».t To protect the bank of 4 
river by facing it with stones, so aa to pre- 
vent the water from eating into it. (Local) 

Batchelor (bach‘el-er), a, An erroneous 
mode of spelling Bachelor. 

Batet (bat), » [A. Sax. bate, contention; ot 


the boards into overs after tt 
Mortumer. 


simply an abbreviation of debate; comp. 
batable. Strife; contention. ‘Breeds no 
bate with telling.’ Shak. 


Bate (hat), r.¢. pret. & pp. bated; ppr. beating 
{Abbrev. for te(which see) ) 1+ To beat 
down; toimpair the strength of; to weaken 

These griefs and losses have sc Anteaf me, 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of fesh, Sot 
8.+ To dull or blunt. 


Spite of cormorant devoari 
The endeavour of this present breath may 


time, 
¥ 
hat honour, which shall dace his scythe's heen ot 


& 
8% To lessen by retrenching, deducting, of 
reducing. [(Rare.] 

He must cither Aste the labourer’s wages, ot to 
employ or not pay him, fecke 
4. To allow by way of abatement or dedue- 
tion; to alate. 

These are the conditions of his treating with God. 
to whom he Safer nothing of what he ont 
with the Parliament, 

5. To leave out; to except; to bar. 
ate me the king. and, be he Aesh amd bleed, 

He ties who said it. Sean, & Fi 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin: 


néte, not, mive; tiibe, tub, bull, 





ti, Se. abtme; 


oil, pound; §, Se. fey. 


BATE 


* To take away; won remove. 
boot autamn Astr the earth from alsout the rots 
* and lay them bare. Hod det teed, 
5.4 To rob or deprive of. 
When baseness is exalted, do not date 


place its honour for the person's sake. 
_ = G, Herbert. 


t(bat) et To grow or become leas; to 
— retrench a : sometimes with of. 
"Do I not bate? do not dwindle?’ Shak, 
Abate thy speod and I will date ef mine.  Dryuien. 
Batet (bat), ei [Fr. battre, to beat.] In 
falconry, to flutter with the winga as pre- 
‘paring or flight, particularly at the sight of 


Tam like a hawk > dates but cannot Oo ie becanse 
1 am ty'd to another's fist. Bacon, 


Batet t To bait; to molest; to har- 
a Barking and biting all that him do 


tate 
Bate te (tt ‘pret. of bite. (Old English and 


re there the stee] staid not, but inty Aafe 
Deep in the @esh, and open "a wide a red 2* 


Bate (bat), of [Perhaps for fr 1 "To 
steep in an alkaline solution, to remove or 


neutralize the lime which has been used to | 


take the hair from hides. 

Bate (bit), m Tho alkaline solution in 
which hides are ~— after being limed 
to remove or netitralize the oc 

Batea (ba’'te-a), mn. [Sp.} In mining, a 
conical-sha: dish used for pppoe | gold 
and pulverized samples of gold 

Bateau (isi-t’), m (Fr. bateau; O. Fr. re. batel, 
a beat, a dim. from L.L. batus, a boat, from 
the Germanic. See Boat.) 1. A light boat, 
long in proportion to its breadth, and wider 
in the middle than at the ends.—2 A pon- 
—e of a oe bridge 

u-bridge (bit- —* n. Milit. a float- 

* supported by bateaux or boats. 

t Chdt’bréd-ing), a. a 
* This bate- arene ae 

Batefalt (bat Tul). a © ous; —— 
strife; exciting contention. ‘It aa’ bateful 
question frame.’ Sidney. 

Batelesst (bit‘ies), a. Not to be abated; not 
to be dulled or blunted. [Rare.] 

Haply that name of ‘Chaste* unhappily set 
This éateders edge on his keen ——— Shak, 

Batementt (bAt’ment), », 1. Abatement; 

dedaction; diminution. Specifically—2 That 

iy of wood pe pool by a carpenter to make 

fit for his 
Bat-fowler ( rat tfoul-én, n Qne who prac- 
tises or takes pleasure in bat-fowling. 
Bat-fowling (bat'foul-ing), n. A mode of 
pvt birds at ni t by holding a torch 
or other light, and mg the bushes - 
rere where they roost. The birds flying to 

‘ht are caught with nets or — Be. 

Bat { (bat‘ful), a [0.B. bat, increase; 
allied probably to [cel. batna, to grow better; 

A. Sax. bet, better. Comp. ‘also Icel. beit, 

pasture, beita, to graze, EB. bait.) Rich; —* 

tile, asland. ‘Batful pastures." Drayt 
Bath (bath), n. IA Sax. berth, a bath. 

toon to all the Teutonic penqnes save Gothie: 

0. Sax. Icel. bath, Dan. D. G. »abath.) 1A 

vessel for holding water in which to plunge, 

wash, or bathe the body. —2. More generally, 
me tment or apparatus by means of which 

bu heds, or a part of it, may be surrounded 
any medium differing fn nature or tem- 
perature from its natural medium. Thereare 
so Many varieties of baths that it would be 
endless to endeavour to enumerate all. they 
have been divided into four classea: (a) Ac- 

cording to the substance in which the y 

is immersed ; as, water, oil, compressed air, 

medion ted mineral, &e, (by According to 

manner of application : i. nage, a 

tapour, donche, spray, & ) According to 

the parts bathed ; as, foot, sitz, eye, 
(4) According to temperature; as, ‘hot, 
wurm, cold.— A compressed air bath la 
ty remaining for a longer or shorter panied 
ina chamber filled with compreased air. 
*och baths have been recommended as use- 
fal in certain diseases, in which an Increased 
expansive force is required for the air to in- 
flate the more delicate air-pasaages of the 
longs — 4 medicated bath is « liquid or 
vapour hath designed to produce a curative 
effect by virtue of some mnedicine mixed in it. 
-Anatural mineral bath consists of spring 
water naturally impregnated with some 
mineral, as iron, eulphur, certain salts, &. 
Such baths are resorted to by invalids in 
great nutmbers, and several towns derive 





their names from them, as Bath, Baden- 
Baden, — &e.—Turkish bath, a 
ch, chain: th, Se. loch; g, go; Jj, fob; 
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bath introduced from the East, in which 
the patient having undergone copious per- 
spiration 
heated air, is afterwards 
various processes, as soaping, washing, 
kneading (shampooing), &c., an "altimately 
proceeding to an outer apartment is placed 
on a couch to cool, meantime sipping 
coffee, sherbet, &c. Turkish baths or modi- 
fications of them are to be ** in all our 
hydropathic establishments, and in most 
towns of considerable size.— The vapour 
bath, when simply of the steam of water, is 


subjected to 


the most efficient of all as a detergent.— . 


8. An edifice containing apartments fitted 


bs for bathing; a bath-house.—4. The act ; 
of bathing or of exposing the body to some | 


agent, as water, steam, heat, for cleanliness 
or health.—5. In science and the arts any 
vessel containing a a in which anything 
ia immersed; as in photog. the veasel in 
which solutions are contained. —6. In chem. 
an a tus for modifying and regulating 
the heat in various chemical processes, by 
interposing a quantity of sand, water, or 
other substance between the fire and ‘the 
vessel intended to be heated. When a 
liquid bath of a higher temperature than 
air is required, saturated solutions are 
yed, in which the boiling - point is 
hig er than that of water.—Metal bath, a 
chemical bath for higher temperatures than 
can be produced by liquid baths. Mercury, 
fusible aad, tin, or lead by € epee for 
this p — Knights an order 
of knlg' thood aup) —* have been in- 
stituted at the coronation of Henry LV. in 
1399. It received this name from the cir- 
cumstance of the candidates for the honour 
being put into a bath the preceding evening, 
to denote a purification or absolution from 
their former misdeeds, and that they were 
now to commence a new Hfe. The present 
order of the Bath, however, waa instituted 
by George L in ‘1725. It was a military 
order, and consisted, exclusive of 
sovereign, of a grand- 
master and thirty-six 
companions. In 1815 the 
order was greatly ex- 
tended, and in 1847 open- 
ed to civilians It is 
now composed of three 
classes, viz., mili 
and civil knights grand- 
crosses, G.C_B.; knighta- 
commanders,K C. Band 
knights-com anions, C. B. 
The badge ( 
ints, witht land between the 
our principal —* doe g having in a circle 
in the centre the rose, thistle, and sham- 
rock, between 
three imperial 
crowns; motto, 
Tria juneta in 
uno, Stars are 
also worn by the 
two first classes, 








rays wavy, 
which is a "gold 


three crowns, encircled by a 
ribbon displaying the motto of the order, 
while beneath {a a scroll inscribed [ch dien. 
The star of the commander differs chiefly in 
wanting the wavy rays. 

Bath (bith), n. [Heb.] A Hebrew liquid 
measure, corresponding to the ephah for dry 
— ay me it the tenth part of a 

omer. See Epa 


' Bath-brick (oath’brik), n. [From the town 


of Bath, in Somersetshire.] A gah of 
siliceous earth in the form of a ick, used 
for cleaning knives. It is foend in the river 
Parret, Somersetshire, and is supposed to 
consist of the siliceous cases of infusoria. 
Bath-bun (biith’bun), n. [From the a of 
Bath.) A sort of light sweet roll or bun, 
nerally mixed with currants, &c, 
th-chair (biith’char), n. [From the tewn 
of Bath.) Aamall carriage capable of being 
hed along by an attendant: used by 
nvalids. 
Bathe (bari), o.¢. 


cont {A. Sax. 
bade, D 
immerse in water, os In the sea, a river, 


pond, or artificial bath, whether for plea- 


sure, health, or cleanliness. 


in an apartment filled with | 





the | 


x ap wet pei eight | atus for takin 





bok Ah ye batha, * ban. ! 


and G. baden. See BaTH.] 1. To | 





Chancing to Aethe bimseit in the river Cydnus . . 
he fell sick, near unto death, for three days. South. 


Others, on silver lakes and rivers Aethed 

Their downy breast, Milton, 
2 To apply water or other liquid to with 
a sponge, cloth, or the like, —— for 
therapeutic purposes; as, let the wound te 
bathed twice a day. {In this use bathing 
differs from washing in being much longer 
continued. }--3. To wash, moisten, or suffuse 
with any liquid. ‘Her bosom bathed in 
blood.” Dryden.—4. To immerse in or eur- 
round with anything analogous to water; as, 
bathed in sunlight. ‘Thy rosy shadows 
bathe me.’ Tennyson, 

One sip of this 

Will dathe the drooping spirits in delight. Afsftev:, 


1 watched it lying dathed 
In the green gleam of dewy-tassell'd —. 


Bathe (batn), v.i. 1. To be or lie pn 
to be in water or in other liquid; to go inte 
water to bathe one's self. 

They Aa cae in summer, and in winter slide, Wadler. 


2 —— be immersed or surrounded as if with 


Bathe (bitH), nm Act of bathing; the im- 
mersion of the body in water; as, to take 
one’s usual bathe, Ladin, Rev. [This noun 
seems to be confined to Scotland, where a 
distinction 1s made between a bathe and a 
bath, the former being applied to an im- 
mersion iv a sea, river, or lake, and the 
latter to a bath for which artificial appara- 
tus is used.) 

‘Bather (batu’ér), 5. 1. One who bathes; 
one who immerses himself in water.—2. One 
who bathes another. 

Mein of pathetic from pathos) Relating ts 
ype of pathetic from pathos.) at to 

Coleridge. (Rare. 


bathos; sinki ] 
Bathing-box barH'in ak a n. A fixed 
cove shed which bathers dress and 
umdress. 

Bathing-machine (birn'ing-ma-ehén), n. 
A covered vehicle, driven into the water, 
= which bathers dress and undress. 

-tub es ing-tub), mn. A veasel 
ing, made of wood, tinned iron, or 
zine; a portable bath 


* 


Raiu- icoi (bath’kol), n. A sort of divination 


practised erate ancient Jews, according 
S which the t words uttered after an 
peal was made to Bath-kol were con- 
sidered oracnlar. Brewer. 
; Bath-metal (bith’met-al), mn An alloy of 
copper and zinc in 7 ual a 
Bathometer (ba-thom’set-ér), n. [Gr. bat 
depth, and metron, a measure.] An — 
soundings, especially one in 
which a sounding-line is dispensed with, 
-Oolite (bath’d-ol-it), mn. Same as 


Bat-horse (bat/hors or ba’hors), n (Fr. 
bat, O. Fr. bast, a pack-anddle.} 1. A horse 
allowed to a batman in the British army for 
conveying the utensils in his charge. —2 A 

baggage 


horse for carrying belonging to an 
officer or to the b e train, 

Bathos (Ii'thos),n. (Gr. bathos, from bathys, 
deep.) ludicrous descent from the elevated 


to the mean in writing or speech; a sinking; 
anti-climax. 
nate ee (bith’rém), a. 


Bath-stone (bith’stén), =. [From — 
ae me for building in Bath 
neigh urhood.] A species of limestone, 

ed also Bath-colite and Roe-stone, from 
its —— composed of amall rounded grains 
the roe of a fish. This member 

of the oollte formation has been called the 
great oolite; it is of considerable thickness, 
lids an abundant supply of freestone 

—— lding, and is extensively worked 
near Bath When firet quarried it is soft, 
but it soon becomes hard by exposure to the 


a here 
-thib’i-ns),n, (Gr. bathya,deep, 
and . life.] Huxley's name for masses 
of animal matter said to be found covering 
the sea-bottom at great depths, and in 
such abundance as to form in some places 
deposits of upwards of 30 feet in thickness. 
It is described as consisting of a tenacions, 
viscid, slimy substance, and exhibiting under 
the microscope a network of granular, muci- 
laginous matter, which expands and con- 
tracta spontaneously, forming a very simple 
organism, and correapeneing in all respects 
to protoplasm (which se “Embedded in it 
are calcarcous bodies wit an organic struc - 
tore, called discoliths, coccoliths, and ¢eoeco- 
epheree, which seem to belong to bathybius 
as such Some men of science, however, 


A room for 








fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing: 


7H, then; th, thin: 
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doubt the existence of such a substance, | 


maintaining that the apparent si of an 
organic life in the matter which Huxle 
examined were due to the aleohol in whic 
the matter was preserved. ray wen a —* 
ever, the — -polar —* — 
reported the discovery mn at 
the depth of 92 fathoms, of a free, Sound, at 
Pag homogeneous protoplasm, to which 
has given the name of P 


ath-i-érgus), mn (Gr. bathys, — 


deep, and a work} The genus of 
mammals to which the zandmole or sand- 
mole of the Dutch boers of South Africa (B 
suilius) belongs; called also the Coast-rat, 
It is a burrowing animal found in large 
numbers around the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it drives such multitudes of shallow 
tunnels that the ground is rendered danger- 
ous for horsemen. The fur is grayish-brown, 
and might be a valuable article of com- 
merce. It is of the size of a wild rabbit, 
and belongs to the family 5 idee. 
* (bath-i-met’ri-kal), a. 
bathymetry, or to a ae 


n. pl. "i nat. order 
instituted by — 1 elt soy aga 
tima, & succu shru 
marshes in the West In 
used in West India pickles. It has the 
habit of Salicornia, but its o has four 
cells, with one erect ovule in cell, and 
is uently placed in a separate but 
losely allied nat, order to Chenopodiacem. 
Bating cad caer ash eee aaling: 
as a prep. 
rete tal deducting; excepting. 
Children have few ideas, dating some faint ideas 
of hunger and thirst. Locke. 
Batis (ba’tis), mn. A genus of saline plants, 
containing a single species. See BaTIDER. 
Batist, Batiste oo, n. [Fr. batiste, 
O.Fr. baptiste, From 


India goods of — quality. 
Batler ‘lér), nm See BATLer. 
—— — n. [Dim. of bat.] A small 


or plece of wood with a handle 
for bea linen when taken out of the 
buck. also Batler, Battril, 


I remember the kissing of her darief, and the cow's 
dugs that her pretty chopt hands had milked. Sat 
t 


Batman (bat'man), ». An oriental w 

In Bokhara it is equal to 291 Ibs.; in ey 
the great batman isabout 187} Ibe, the lesser 
only a fourth of the greater; at and 


— but art 


; in 

Batman (bat’man, ba’man), n. [ Fr. er 
SS See Bat, a peck: dle.) A 

person allowed by the —— — 

company of a regimen service. 

His oats is to take cnares er e cooking 


&c., of the company. There is in 
the charge of the batman a bat-horse for 
each company to convey the cooking utensils 
———————— (oat a, be’ 
Bat-money, Baw-money (bat’mun- , 
mun-ni), m Money paid to a batman.” 
Batelite (bat’-lit),. n. (Fr. bdton, a staff, 
. lithos, astone.] A genus of s at, 
ep — — of great i 
are © 
and form iases of rock in the Alps, 
"hee Baste, Bast [Fr. baton, . baston, 
1 A tiaft of cake a 


truncheon, the be diated badge of various offi- 
widely different rank; thus we have 
—— a fleld-marshal, of a constable 
or policeman, and of a conductor of music, 
‘He held the baton of command.’ Prescott. 

When I went home I made myself a Asfen, and 
rane ees ies Renee Sennen Sh eee 


2 In music, a rest of four semibreves Ss. in | 


her. same as Baston, 3. 
Batoon t (ba-tén’), nm. A club or truncheon. 
Although his shouklers with datcon 
Be claw'd and codgell’d to some tune. Awdthres. 
et-geiating (bat'print-ing), n. The mode 
when the t- 
poo gap A peg dy ware. or tats 


of the e ving are filled with pure linseed- 
oil, which Is taken off by a sheet of a flexible 
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ins preg Ae at , by means of which it is 
to the surface of the ware. 


then ready to be fired in the enamel kiln. 
———— 


Batrachia (ba- ) m pl. (Gr. batra- 
chos, a frog.) The ‘oan order in Cuvier's 
arrangement —— Reptilia. It com- 


prises wta, salamanders, 
and sirens, and is equivalent to the re 
Amphibia —— see) It is now useally 
restricted to 


1. In zool. pertaining to the order 

a : n 

Sette 2 In bot. applied to the aquatic 
species of the genus Ranunculus, which have 
been placed in a special genus (Batrachiam) 
by some authors. 

Batrachian — * n. An animal of 
the order Ba 


Batrachite —— kit), n. (Gr, batrachos, 
og 1. A fossil or stone in colour resem- 
bling a —— 


mineral c te, composed of silicates 
of lime end mi in colour resembli 
the frog, one | ‘ound in the mountains 
Southern 1. See OLIVIN, 

(bat’ra-koid), a. Having the 
form of a frog; ning to the — 
Batracholite (ba-trak’é-lit), nm. (Gr. ba- 
trachos, a frog, and lithos, a stone.) The 


name given to fossil remains of animals of 

ime reg kind, found in the tertiary forma- 

Ocul F ag ag igre pee species of 
on 

— boul, and newts have been discov- 


Ba’ (bat-ra-kom'l-om”a- 
ki),n. (Gr. datrachos, a frog, mus, a mouse, 
and maché, a battle.) A battle between the 


irom and mice, the name of a kind of parody 
Iliad. 


Batrachophagous kof'a-gus' Gr. 
—— a frog, mean ‘7 Peet: 


that have oven ar stems, 54 
of necklace-like branches, and the 
— in chains. 
Batrachus (bat’ra-kus) n. [Gr. batrachos, 
a frog.) The frog-fish genus, See Froe- 


FIsn. 
Bat-shell — n. A species of Voluta 
of a dusky brown colour, 
taman (bats’man), a. The man who wields 
the bat in the game of cricket; the batter. 
Batsman. 


from w there 

resemble a bat’s wing. 
Batt (bat), n. In hat-maki , the material 

fora = nat obtained dy the be pega dy of 


bowing, 
gn ind. battah.} 1. Defi- 


Batta 
ciency; discount; allowance.—2. An allow- 


ance, in ad 


TEN.} Fattening; serviceable as 


Masinixsa made man: 
Numidia in Africk 
fruitful and by this means. 


Ba’ tt tal-ant Fr, beta 
ttailantt (bat’tal-ant),n. [ illant, 


to combat, 
combatant. 
Ratiatlons + — -us), a. [0.Fr. datail- 
bateillons. TYLE.) Warlike; 


ioe og teen ee appearance of an army 
arrayed for battle; marshalled, as for an 


attack. 
The French came foremost Aetradeus and bold. 


Battablet (bat’a-bl),@. (See BATruL, Bat- 
pasture, 





Fite, fir, tat, tall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


inward parts of Barbary and 
Gee bis then, incult andi hata i 
Burton, 


See BATTLE.) A | 


3 —S—— deat te 


bata tattaatone Seite, S cat ae 
See BATTLE.) 1.¢ An army in 

2+ A division of an army in order of battle. 
— ——— ——— 


Specifically—3. A bod 
from ens 300 to - 





: 
i 


among th 
It was — into 


and lagal mode of trial in England 
1818, and was then abolished in 
of the defendant in a suit ha’ 


from 
| 2. To reside at the univeraity; to keep terms 
Bastelr (eat'tel), ». To render fertile; to 


————— — 


), vt i fa to grow 
gabatnan, to to 


——— ee ea he 

increase, bete, e bet o 

ST gy Cry ge 
us 

the fresh dews of t. Milton.—2. To 

fertilize or enrich lan 

Batten (bat'n), v.i To grow or become fat: 





to live in luxury, or to grow fat in ease and 
— ‘To feed and batten on this moor” 
| Her savage birds 


O'er human carcasses do scream and Astr=. 
Thou Aaftenest h leam 
an bounts of ieagry seers’ Tegan 
Batten (bat'n),n. [Fr. b@ten, a stick.) 1 


s 








thick, they are used for flooring; and split 
Saiyax. into three, for pu on roofs below slates 
Battaliat (bat-ti'li-a),n. [It battagiia, battle. P 
See BATTALION, BATTLE.) host; an | Wainscot, and ss uprights for lathing | The 
army; @ military force. best battens come from Norway.—2 ¥ 
‘ ke — one of several thin of oak or fir,nailed 
Why, ons dotted — x | the mast-head, me Pepe pest 
ol — 
Cs cs 2 aide | lect cnt nego 
an army in order of ba app a nomena Sg tage + ry gin 
in theron Dastalins does the king = to Sen een eamenal water ins 
is strength, whi stand, 
pe ‘ear’ sates eat or besa ‘May. storm, — Tracing battens, pieces of wool 
néte, not, move; tbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; F. Se. fey. 
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about 3 inches thick, nailed to the beams 
af the ship, instead of clents, to sling the 
seamen’s hammocks to.—3. In weaving, the 
toes fi for striking the weft home; a lathe. 
Batten (bat’s), vt To form or fasten with 
battens. To batten down, to fasten down 
with battens, as the hatches of a ship during 
a storm. 
ie had tha porbholes of his cabin Aatieuad Sows, 
Thackeray. 
Ba’ (bat’n-Ing), » 1. The operation 
of oer & ttens to walls for nailing lathe 
ttens fixed to a wall, to which the 
bathe for plaster are fixed. 
Batter (bat’tér), o.¢. [Fr. battre, It. battere, 
to beat, to strike, to batter, from L. L. batere, 
a form of L batuere, to beat, whence also 
battle} 1.To beat with successive blows ; 
to beat with violence, so as to bruise or 
dent; to attack as by a battering-ram or 
heavy ordnance, with the view of shattering 
or demolishing; to cannonade. 

Now were the walls beaten with the rams, and 
mary parts thereof shaken and Actterea,  Hotlaned. 
2 To wear or impair, as by beating, long 
service, or the like; as, a battered pavement; 
a battered jade. 

The Tory party, acoenting to those 


if unhap 
brag ag my Ss to Be hncraly 


ct, — 
by afew dattere”d crones of offic Dizraci 
3. In forging, to spread — outwanl by 
— on end. FE. H Knight 
4. [From noun batter.) To paste —— 
with batter or other adhesive matter. 
{Scoteh. 
Batter (bat’tér), vi 1 To make attacks, as 
by a battering-ram or ordnance. 
Besiegers break md at 4 safe distance, and 
advance gradually near enough to batter, 
Abp. Whately. 
—To batter at, to make attacks upon; to 
try to overthrow or destroy. 
The tyrant has not battered at their peace. SAak, 


2 To incline from the perpendicular: said 
of a wal] — face recedes as it rises: op- 
posed to overhang. 

Retaining and breast walls Aatier a the bank, 


perverted 
evalent in 


M. AMcAc. 
Batter (bat’tér), n. [See Barren, et) LA 
mixture of arveral in enta, as flour, 


oe, salt, &e., beaten ther with some 
quer, used in cookery. —2. The leaning 
hack of the upper part of the face of a wall, 
as in wharf walls and retaining walls to 
support embankments.—3. A glutinous sub- 


stance used for producing adhesion; paste. 

(Scotch. 

gen he J nm. In cricket, the man who 
bat; the batsman. 


(The bowler} bowls a ball almost wide to the off; 
ihe Anter steps owt, and cuts it beautifully to where 
corer-point is stancling. T. Hughes. 

Batterer (hat’tér-ér), n. One who batters 
or beata. ‘Batterers or demolishers of stately 
and elegant buildings.” Jer. Taylor. 

“on (bat'tér-ing-gun), n. Milit, 
4 cannon of heavy calibre adapted for de- 
ees defensive works. 


“Fram (bat’tér-ing- eye * 
milit. antig. an engine used to beat an 
the walts of besi places, consisting of a 


eged 

large beam, with a head of iron somewhat 
resembling the head of a ram, whence its 
name, In its simplest form it was carried 
and forcibly driven against the wall by the 
hands of the soldiers, but more common! 

it was suspended by ropes to a beam whic 

was supported by posts, and balanced ao as 
to swing backward and forward, being in 
this way impelled nat the wall with 
much more ease and effect. It was also 





Battering-ram. 
often mounted on wheels and worked under 


cover, the assailants being protected by a 
kind of shed. —2. A heavy blacksmith’s ham- 
mer, suspended, and ees — — 


— — — — — —— — — — — — — — — om, i. 
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Batter-rule, Battering-rule (bat’tér-rél, 
bat’tér-ing- Tél), n 4 —— 60 con- 
trived that while the plummet han 
cally, the wall to which It is ———— may 
be sloping or battered. It consists of a 
plumb-line attached to a triangular frame, 
one side of which is fixed at the required | 
angle with the line. 
Battery 88 n. 
battre, to beat. See BATTER.) 1.¢ The act 
of calcein! attack or assault, with the 
view of beating down, as by battering-ram 
or ordnance. 
At one place above the rest, by continual 22 


there was such a breach as the towne lay 
to the ememic. fle and. 
loyed m 


2 The instrument or agency emplo 
battering or attacking; as, a battery o 

a battery of abuse. Specifically—s 
a body of cannon for field operations con- 
sisting generally of from four to eight guns 
(in the British service usually six), with 
complement of waggons, artillerymen, &c. 
4. The personnel or complement of officers 
= men ** to such a —— In 

‘ort. a t thrown up to cover the 
ners and others employed about them 5 
the enemy's shot, with the guns employed. 
—Cross batteries, two batteries which play 
athwart each other, forming an angle upen 
the ohject battered,—Fn- rpe battery, a 
battery which plays obliquely on the enemy's 
lines. — Enfilade battery, a battery which 
scours or sweeps the whole line or length.— 
En-revers battery, one which plays upon the 
enemy's back. — Noa ting batteries, batteries 
erected either on simple rafts, or on the 
hulls of ships, for the defence of the coast, 
or for the bombardment of the enemy's 
ports.—6. In law, the unlawful beating 

another. The least degree of violence, or 
even the touching of another in anger, con- 
stitutes a battery.—7. In elect. a number of 
coated jars placed in such a manner that 
they may be charged at the same time, and 
discharged in the same manner.—Galvanie 
battery, a pile or series of plates of copper 
and zine, or of any substances suaceptible of 
— action. See under GALVANIC. 
Hp (bat’tér-i-gan), nm Milit. a 
can fire a number of shots con- 


(Fr. batterie, from 


itit, 


gun whic 
secutively or aimultaneously without sto 
ping to reload; a gun with several barre 
or with one barrel and several chambers 
like a revolver a. such as the Gatling 
gun or the mi 
** t Battillt (hat tit, et. [See Barret, 
a. v.t.] To make fat; to render fertile: 
to batten. 
Ashes are marvellous improvements to Afft! bar- 
ren land. Ray. 


Battil, Battill (bat‘til), v.i. To become fat, 
Sleep, they said, would make her darti/? —** 
—— of 


‘tbat at play; ng), ". 1. The man 
a bat at play; as, the batting of the Kleven 
was exce fient— Cotton or wool in masses 


Botdins (hat — or bed-covers, 
), « [From bat, the animal. } 
Of or —— to or resem)ling a bat. 


She clasp'd bis Heiss, by impious jabour tired, 
With Aqriér’ limbs. 


Battle (bat), n [Fr. dbafaille, a battle, and 
formerly also, a division of an army . from 
battalia, battualia, the fi fighting and fencing 
exercises of soldiers an gladiators; from 
batuere, to beat, to strike, to fence.) LA 
fight or encounter between enemies or ty 
Posing armies; an engagement: usual 
applied to armies or large bodies of men, 
but applicable also to a cdmbat between 
individuals, whether men or inferior ani- 
mala, —2.¢ A body of forces, or division of an 
army; a battalion. 


Mernos, 


The king divided his army into three datsfes, 
whereof the vanguard only en 4 wings came * fight, 
PED IT. 


3.4 More ——— (a) the main or middle 
body of he a: or flect, as distinguished 
from the: van and rear. 
led the avant-quard, himself followed with 


(tHe a good distance behind, and after came 
Str J. Hayward. 


As 
the 
the arricr. 

The centre, or dattie as it was called, consisting of 
sixty three galleys, was led by Joha of Austria, 
Prescott, 
(®) That portion of the army, wherever 
placed and of —— conslating, regarded | 
as of main importan 
The cavalry, by way of distinction, was cafled the 
dattle, and oo it alone d ed the a of mary 





— act | crs F 

* ance for ra- n army prepared for or * 

* fight. ‘Heralds ‘twixt two dreadful get in 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; FH, 5, then; th, thin; 


—— 
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set.’ Shak, - * ta formidable array similar 
to an army in battle order, 


On his bow-back he hath a diate set 
Of bristly pikes, that ever threat hifoes. SAat, 


—To give battle, to attack an enemy; to join 
battle, pro rly to meet the attack, but per- 
haps this inction is not always observed. 

* pitched battle, one in which the armies 

»vreviously drawn up in form, with a 
regular disposition of the forces —A drawn 
battle, one in which neither party gains the 
victory. — A "yattle royal, (a) a battle with 

* or canes, elgg 7 — than two 

ed; a mé. (b) A fight of game- 

—* which more than two are engaged. 

[Provincial )— Battle, Fight, Combat, En- 

gagement, Conflict. Battle embraces all the 

movements and manauvrea in face of the 
enemy, a5 well as the actual contact of the 
soldiery, and implies premeditation. It is 
the appropriate word for great en mente; 
as, the battle of Waterloo, Trafalgar. Pight 
has on to actual conflict; a man may 

art in a dette, and have no share = 

tne” ating, A battle may be made u 
many subordinate fights; as, the batt 
the Alma, but the fight at the flag-staff, ae 
Combat ia a word ot greater dignity than 
fight, but agrees with it in denoting close 
encounter, £ ——— supposes distinctly 
organized bodies engaged in contact with 
theenemy. Conslict, lit a clashing together, 
froplies fierce p cal encounter, 

Battle (bat'l), v.t. pret. & pp, battied; 
battling. To join Tn battler ‘to conten 7 
fight, or any kind of struggle; to struggle: 

to strive or exert one's self, ‘To meet in 

—— and battle inthe plain.’ Prier. ‘Who 
battled for the True, the Just.’ Tennyson. 

Battle (bat’l), v.t. 1.+ To cover with armed 
force. Fairfax,.—2% To strengthen with 
battlements; to embattle. 

Battle-axe (bat'l- aks), n An axe anciently 
—— ra a weapon of war. It was purely 


Battle-bolt (bat’l-bélt), mn. A bolt or missile 
of any kind used in battle. ‘The rushing 
battle-bolt sang from the three-decker." 


Tennyson. 

Battle-club t'l-klub), a A club used in 
battle. ‘Sattle-clubs from the isles of palm." 
Tennyson, 

Battled, Batteled (bat’ld), a. 1. Furnished 


or strengthened with battlements. ‘The 
battled towers.’ T'ennyson.—2 In her. a 
term employed when the chief, cheveron, 
fease, &e., ts (on one side only) borne in the 
form of the battlements of a castle or forti- 
fication. Called also Embattled. 

Battledore, Battledoor (bat'l-dér),n. (0. 
batyldoure, a beetle or wooden bat used In 
washing clothes; comp. Sp. batallador, a 
fencer, bataliar, 'to fig t, to fence.) 1. an 
instrument of play, with a handle and a 

flat board or palm, used to strike a ball or 
shuttlecock; a racket.—2.+ A child's horn- 
book: so called from its abn 


Battlefield (bat'lfeld), n. The scene of a 


battle. ‘Be shot for sixpence on a battle- 
eld.” Tennyson, 
ttle-flag (bat'l-flag), a A military flag. 


‘ And the battle-dags were furled.' Tennyson. 
Battlement (bat‘l-ment), n. [Probably from 
battle, and term. -ment, meaning literally a 
structure for battle or fighting; comp. 0. EB. 


batailing, batayl , & battlement (Halll- 
well), ond the ver 8 battle, embattle, that la, 
to furnish with battlements It is doubtful, 


however, whether there has not been a 
mixing up of two worda here, the other 
being the 0. Fr. bastille, a fortress, bastiller, 
to fortify, to embattle. } A notched or in- 
dented parapet, formed by a series of rising 


— = * 
——— 


Battiemented Parapet. 
aa, Merions, $4, Embeasures. 


parts called —_ or merlons, separated by 
open! called crenelles or embrasures, 

soldier sheltering himself behind the 
metion while he fires through the embra- 
sure. Battlementa were originally military, 
but were afterwards used freely in eccles!- 
astical and civil buildings by way of orna- 
ment, both on parapets and on cornices, 
tabernacle-work, transoms of windows, &c. 
On ecclesiastical buildings the battlements 











w, wig; wh, whig; 





zh, arure.—See KRY. 


are often panned or pierced with circles, 


trefoils, Æc 
Battlemented (bat'‘1-ment-ed),a Furnished 
with battlements; strengthened by 


— of silk interwoven with threads 





battle- 
ments. 

The walls of . .. 80 broad that six cha. | 
riots could well drive together at the top, and so bat. 
tlemented that they not fall. Sir 7. Herbert. 

Battle-piece (bat'l-pés), n. A painting 


which re nts a battle, exhibiting large 
masses of men in ac 
pastor, s n See Stone ‘ 
song), 7”. song sung 

= +4 ar" ba neta: a martial ‘The 
chivalrous battle-vong that she warbled 
alone in her joy.’ Tennyson. 

ttle-writhen (bat’l-rirH-en), a. Twisted 
or distorted by stress of battle. ‘His —— 
——— — and mig oi hands." Ten 


(bat-tol’ O- 38 n. [See AT. 


— One that La pe that 
Le repeats the same ng i n speak- 
*54 “or writing. ‘A truly dall battologist.' 


wh (bat-tolo-jiz), 1 To repeat 
—— pared the same thing; to iterate. Sir 


— at too· n lur —— 
a stammerer, and logos, «dis- 

Idle talk or babbling; a needless 

vepelis of words in * That 


heedless battology of multip! words, 
Milton, ‘Mere surplusage pg i she 


Batton (bat'n), n. Same as Batten 
Betton! (bat’on), n. A baton or club, 


penser, 

Battril (bat’ril), n. See BarLer. 

Battue (bat-t , n. (Fr., from battre, to 
beat.) 1. A method of killing game by hav- 
ing persons to beat a wood, copse, or other 
cover, with loud and so drive the 
animals forwards to a number of sports- 
men stationed to shoot them.—2, The game 
— out by the beaters. 

(at), ob Fo bat, an animal. 
the resembling a bat. 
wings, 


—— G. a bear.) 
Aamall copper coin with 
a mixture of silver, bear- 
ing the image of a bear, 
formerly current in some 

of Germany and 


babe. ] 





The kynces foote 
with his Aswad ao wble plaide. Gower. 


2A — Piece of finery; that which is 
gay — showy without real value; a gewgaw; 
e. 


— a be the fire 
s he that 


Walpole is constantly * us th not of 
very great value indeed a1 which we are 
leased tosee and whic ‘we can soe nowhere else. | 
hey are Aentles; but they are made curiositi 
either by his grotesque work, or — some 
association belonging to them, Macaniay. 


Baublet (ba’bl), a. Trifling; insignificant, 
contemptible. we 
© soa 


How many shaliow, Aendve 

Upon her patient breast, a, 
+ (ba’bl-ing), a. Contemptible. 
vesse! was he captain of.’ 


Baud! (bad), vt. [W. bawaidd, dirty, mean, 


smooth, 
dare sail 


aoe 


vile.] To foul or dirty. 
ote —— oY with tallow, 
vey bua edeth he her skyrt. Shelton, 
Ba ta, [0.Fr, a word ted the . 
from the Teutonic, mir Ay! 
ing into English; really 2 form 7 } 
Joyous; riotously joyous. Chaucer. 
Baudekin, Baudkin (bad‘e-kin, bgd’kin), nm. 
{O. Pr. in. See BALDACHTNO.] A 


sumptuous species of cloth for garments 
on hy tee mae the nobility of the middle ages, 2 and | 


” Plite, fir, fat, far, fat, fall; 








mé, met, hér; _ pine, 
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Bawdt ( (oad), vi. ‘To provide women fr 
lewd purposes; to act as procures. 
— for the 

o & agent King’s tee, sud bendy 


v.t, Same as Baud. 
n. A hare. —— 


| Bawa 


— Bandi, cy Chaucer. — In the extract there is a 
ig. | att at Be 
rik),n, [See —— ld k. Spenser.’ given above. 
Trénz), a. connected | 
9 Sane * Aca * ——— 80 ho !—What hast thew fount 
nm a town -born (bad’born Born bawd:; 
: 4 Y France, where it was manu Bawé-bern God's aS. ae 
Maa Oe bene mee, 
| “Am Ts 
of John and Caspar Bahn, botanat of the (ow mes), n. a oi 
sixteenth cen’ anse eaves gener- Bap 
thre two lobes or parts, which were Th belt belt; Bt — — 


Teg Paalacua — 
ver bound. 


—— ts, — 5 2 Acord or thong for the clapper of a bell 
from tree to tree like living cables. Many | Bawdry (bad’ri), m [See Bap) 1. The 
of the species are showy and interesting. The tice of cage tne for 
dried leaves and buds of B. tomen- tion of — ecenity; Athy, 


a ap nasty barefaced Agnery is the 
Poorest pretence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 
3% Illicit intercourse; fornication, ‘We 
of ebony. must be married or we must live in bmwdr. 
Bauk (bak), ». Scotch form of Balk (which 


Shak. —4. Bawds collectiv Udall, 
see), Bawden (| (bad'ship), n. office of a 
Bauld a. Bold. —— 
and alle (Scotch. Bawdy (ba‘di), a. [From bawd.} Obscene 
Baulea (ba’lé-a), ». A round-bottomed | _lewd; indecent; smutty; unchaste. 
passenger- used on the shallower Bawdy-house (ha’di- hous), n. A house of 
oe teas Sane, Sees oma ond but | lewdness and titution ; a house of itl- 
Baulite ‘te (bal'it), a. ® (After Baula, « moun merce of lewd 8 of both sexes. 
tain in Iceland] A white transparent | Bawhorse Soha n. Bathorse (which 
mineral, in very thin ters, found in | _see). 
the matter ejected by Krabla, in Iceland. | Ba ), m Balk (which see) 
It is a variety of glassy f , and melts | Bawl ited y an imitative word; 
— bownive ts into a clear com 1, Icel baula, to low; 
Beale eet, Same as Baik (wi ich see). ou igh Sax. belian, to bark; I. bala, to 
Bauxite t ‘ound at cry ow a loud sound; 
—— I Pe t one-third — aeks Schoo or outeries, 
ht of alumina, with silica, iron, and i pain, es, demand, and the 
— ¢ aluminium is extracted at New- | like; to shou 


They br for redo Ia thei sete med 
Bawi (dal), v.t. To proclaim by outery; to 


— Shccol ots Fitzgerald Ara! 
His creaking couplets in a tavern hall? Ayree 


of a child. Bawl (bal, n. A vehement clement an 
Bavarian vi'ri-an), nm. A native or in- | outery; as, the children set — 
habitant of Bavaria. Bawler ‘ér), n. One who bawls 
Bavarian (ba-va'ri-an),a. Of or pertaining | Bawn (ban), [Ir. and Gael. babhun (pron. 
to Bavaria. . bawn), an inclosure, a f ] — 
Bavaroy t Oe: tot oo) (Fr. Bavarois, an work with 
Bavarian. } cloak or surtout. a castle or house in Ireland; 


Let the loop’ -" derarey the fop embrace, Gay, 


Ba’ + (ba’vi-an), n. Same as Babian. cattle. — large including 
Bavin (bav'in), n. [Prov. E. bavin, baven, = — — porary ny 
Cy A faggot of brushwood: light’ and | 9°: Tesh 0k. Give tho noun.) In todesl, 
combustible wood used for lighting fires. | Ban 
— ona ——— — jet i ‘rel), * kind * * 
bavi, mough e bright, ** wein, Bawson (ba’sn), n. bauzan, 
baugant, Pr. bausan, it ba marked 


Bavin (bav‘in), a. Resembling bavin. ‘ 








ey wits, soon kindled and soon nay! with white, ——— gpg — 
Shak. a white streak down the face, 
= (bav‘in), v.t. To make ap into fag- yond — It. balza, border, strip 
wid or Ain them, and pitch them wpa er nde —— —— — of tinge Ps 
e ¥ on 
to preserve them frou rotung. Zwiym, | face, ‘His mittens were of bawson's skin” 
whee, Baubee (ba-bé’), . [Fr. bae-billon, 
the worst kind of bi bas, low, and bil- -faced, Bawson spot (ba’sn- 
brass coin allo or rather washed rome * ann Bawsin.] Having a white 
with a little abe score gp ⏑ —⏑ Man the forehead or face, as a horee, 
Sc. babie, an — — 
said to bear the impress of James VI. when | Baxter er (bak ster, nA —— ya 
a child; but the name as well as the coin female r, [Old En ] 
was in existence before his time.} A half- See BAKESTER. 
ny. Inthe pl. money; cash. [Scotch.} téri-an), to 
whole (ba’bl), a. Same as Richard Baxter, a celebrated English divine; 
Bawblingt (ba’b 1- ing), ¢. Same as Baudl as, the Baxterian scheme of doctrine. 
Baweock ( ba‘ kok [Either from A a ed rll emi i 
beau, fine, — ad oat, or, more pro- | ch ut-coloured; hence bayard, baiz.) 
bably, from 0.Fr. baud, bo! Id, wanton, and Red or reddish, inclining to a chesteut 
cock} A fine fellow. ‘How now, my baw- colour: applied to the colour of horses. 
{ oat Shak, —— Sap me gp ne fey lan 
(bad), [Probably from . dappled . guided , chestnut 
Y wanton: O0.Fr, baud, bold, wanton Bay (bay n (Fr. baie, It. pew 4 — — 
ons AUDE); or from W. baw, filth, bawaidd, and L. “hate, a bay, Of dou origin 
.] A procurer or procuress; a person several etymologies being gach 
who eee as, (1) It. badare, Catalan lar, to open 
ducts criminal intrigues: now usually ap- the mouth, to gape, whence Sadia, a bay. 
plied only to females. | which might become bahia, like Fr. traiw. 
He{Penderes} is named Troilus’ Avted, Shelton, | It. tradire; (2) a Basque word baia, baiya,s 
pin; ndte, not, méve; tibe, tub, bull; ofl, pound; , Se. abune; #, Sc. fey 
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BAY-WINDOW 








harbour (whence Bayonne); (3) the Teutonic 
sent —<— biegen, Goth. biugan, A, Sax. 
heagan, E bow, to bend.} 1. A recess in the 
shore of a sea or lake, differing from a creek 
in not being so long and narrow; the ex- 

of water between two capes or head- 
lands: a gulf—2 An anchorage or road- 
stead for ships; a port; a harbour. ‘A bay 
or rode for ships.” Cotgrave. ‘ Port le Blanc, 
a bay in Brittany.” 

Go to the ay and disembark my coffers. SAad, 
aA —— ora pond formed by a dam 
for purpose of driving mill-wheels.— 
44 principal compartment or division in 
the architectural arrangement of a building, 
marked either by the buttresses or pilasters 
on the walls, by the disposition of the main 
ribs of the vaulting of the interior, by the 
main arches and pillars, the principals of 
the roof, or by any other leading features 


that seperate it into surements portions. 
Oxford Glosary, [The analogy that origin- 
ated this use of the word was probably sug- 


gested by the resemblance of buttresses or 
the other divisional features mentioned, to 
the capes that mark off a bay in the sea. 
in this sense, or a somewhat more extende 
one, the word has a great many specific sig- 
nifications; as, yee arch. the part of a 
window ine lude tween the mullions; a 
day; a light. (b) In bridge-building, the por- 
tion between two piers, (¢) In carp. a por- 
tion of acompound or framed floor included 
between two girders, or between a girder 
and the wall.—A bay of joists, the joists be- 
tween two binding-j or between two 
girders in a framed floor.—A bay of roofing, 
the stuall rafters and their supporting pur- 
ins between two principal rafters. (d) In 
mining, the between two frames in a 
gallery. (¢) Naut, that part of a ship on 
each side between decks which lies between 
the bitts; the foremost ————— be- 
tween decks in a ship-of-war, bay, 
portion of the fore-part of the main-deck 
reserved for the sick and wounded. (/) In 
eat ing, the apace between two screeds. 
See SCREED, 


from ——— Bay. 

Bay (bd), w (Fr. baie, L. bacea, a berry.) 
lt A berry, especially of the laurel-tree. 
‘The or berries that it beareth.’ Hol- 
fand.—2. The laurel-tree, noble laurel, or 
sweet bay (Laurus nobilia). (See —— 
The term bay is given also to a number o 
trees and shrubs more or less resembling the 
L. nobilia, 

Ihave seen the wicked in great power, and spread- 
ing himself like a green pul, meg ” Ps. —— 5 
3. An honorary garland or crown bestowed 
a8 a prize for victory or excellence, an- 
ciently made or consisting of branches of 
the laurel; hence, fame or renown due to 
achievement or merit; in this sense used 
chiefly In the plural, 

I play'd to please myself, on rustick reed, 

Nor sought for day, the learned shepherd's meed. 


. Browne, 
Beneath his reign shall Eusden wear the Atys. 


(ba), wn. [Probably a short form of 0. Fr. 

i, abbai, a barking, whence abbayer, to 
bark; Mod. Fr. aboi, a barking, aux iz, at 
vay, when the stag reduced to extremities 
turns and faces the dogs that stand barking 
in front of him; either from L. bauberi, to 
hark, and prefix a, ab, for L. ad, to, or as 
Wedgwood thinks from ba, a syllable natur- 
ally representing the sound made in opening 
the mouth, whence Fr. bayer, to gape, or 
stand gaping; It. badare, to stand gazi 
stare a dada, to stand watching. } 1. The b 


Bay (ba), vt 1. To bark at; to follow with | 
bark | 








of a dog; especially, a deep-toned bark. — | 


2 The state of being so h 
tnleg as to be compelled to turn round and 
face them from impossibility of escape; 
tits, a stag is at boy when he stands fac 
the dogs. 
Nor dight was left, nor hopes to force his way; 
Ea ned by despair, he stood at dey, 


Deydew., 
3 The state of being kept off by the bold 
attitude of an opponent; the ata 
Perented by an enemy, or by any kind of 
Tedstance, from making farther advance. 


pressed by ene- - 


of being | 


We have now, for ten years together, turned the } 


whole force and ex 
́˖e se iphe oay. Swift. 

(bA), vd (0. Fr. abbayer, Mod. Fr. aboyer, 
It hajare, abbajare, to bark. See the noun. ] 
To bark, as a dog at 
to hark with a deep a0 
Tbe hounds at nearer distance hoarsely Aayed. 
Dryden, 


ase of the war where the enemy i 


—— espeelally. 


| 


Ploceus phi 


Bayadeer, 


Bayardt (ba‘ird), n. 


Baye t (ba), v.t. 


Spe 
Bayed (had), a. Having bays, as a building. 
‘The large-bayed barn.” Drayton, 
Bayon 





1 kad rather be a tlog 
Than such a Roman. 


Fig. 


and Ae, the moon 
Sha: 


For we are at the stake 


And day'd about with many enemies. ad, 
2 To drive or pursue 80 as to compel to 
stand at bay; to chase or hunt. ‘They bayed 


the bear with hounds of Sparta.’ 

8. To express by barking. 

“Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog's honest bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home. 
tyre, 


& 
(bi’ya), mn [Hind.] The weaver-bird 


— ippinus avery Interesting East 
ndian rine bird, somewhat Hke our 
bullfinch, remarkable for ita extremely 


curious nest. This resembles a bottle, and 
is suspended from the branch of a tree, s0 
that neither a serpents, nor even squir- 
rels can reach it. The entrance, moreover, 
is from beneath, and there are two chambers, 
one for the male, the other for the female. 
The baya ia easily tamed, and will fetch and 
carry at comment. (ba-ya-dér), Py. 
yadere (bi-ya mn [ 
batladeira, from bailar, to dance.) In the 
Kast Indies, a regular dancing girl; a prosti- 
tute. 


Bayal (ba’al), ». A fine kind of cotton. Sim- 
mond, 


4. 


(bii-yii’md), n. A violent blast of 


— accompanied by vivid lightning blow- 


ing from the land on the south coast of 
Caba, and especially from the Bight of Ba- 
yame. 


Bay-antler (ba‘ant-lér), ». The second 


branch of a stag’s antler; the bez-antler, 
See ANTLER. 

? (ba‘ird), mn, [0.Fr. bayert, dayard, 
a bay-horse—bday, and suffix -ard (which 
see) Many examples of the use of this 
word seem to contain a reference to a par- 
ticular horse of this name celebrated in the 


romances of chivalry.] A bay- horse; also, 
a horse generally. ‘Blind bayard moves 
the mill.’ Philips. ‘Who so bold as blind 


bayard.’ Proverbial saying. 
ya 0 Fr. bayarde, a 


gaper, from bayer, to gape.) A man that | 


gapes or es earnestly at a thing; an un- | 
mannerly beholder; a stupid, dol fellow; ; 
a clown. i 

This he presumes to do, being a Aayard, who never | 


had the soul to know what conversin means, bat 
as his proveder and the familiarity of his kitchen 


schooled his conceptions. Afiiter. 
Bayardly t (ba‘ard-li),a. [See BAYARD, one 
that gapes.) Blind; stupid. ‘A blind cre- 


dulity, a bayardly confidence, or an imperi- 
ous insolence.’ Jer. Taylor. 

(b&’be-ri), n. In bot. (2) the fruit 
of the bay-tree or Laurus nobiliz, (6) The 
fruit of Myrica cerifera. (c) The plant 
Myriea cervfera [eursupriie) = Bestery 
tallow, a substance obtained from the oe 
berry or wax-myrtle. Called alao Myrtle- 


| we, 
Bay-bolt ſqua polt) v1. A bolt with a barbed 


shank. H. Knight. 

{See Batne.] To bathe. 

He feeds upon the cooling shade, and dearer 

His sweatic forehead on the breathing wynd. 
meer, 


et (ba’on-et),n. (Fr. baionnette, O.Fr. 
bayonnette, It, baionetta, Sp, ba 
ally derived from Bayonne in 


te, uan· 
mee, be- 





t, Common Bayonet. 2, Sword Bayonet. 


ecanse bayonets are said to have been first 
made there. The word occurs as early as 
1571 at least, but it seems to have been ori- 
nally applied to weapons very different 
m the modern bayonet. Cotgrave, under 
the word Bayonnette, describes it as ‘akinde 
of small flat pocket d r, furnished with 
knives; or a great knife to hang at the 
rdle, like a dagger ;" he also gives the word | 
mier, which he says is the same as ar- 
balestier. The latter word suggests bayonne, 
as the weapon used by the bayonnier, of 
which bayonnette would be a diminutive. 
Probably the derivation from the town of 
Bayonne is erroneous.} 1. Ashort triangular 


sword or dagger formerly witha handle fitted | 





to the bore of a gun, where it was inserted 
for use after the soldier had fired; but now 
made with an iron handle and ring, which 
go over the muzzle of the piece, so that the 
soldier fires with his bayonet fixed.—2 In 
mach, a pin which plays in and out of holes 
made to receive it, and which thus serves 
to connect and disconnect parts of the ma- 
chinery. See BAYONET-CLUTCH. 
Bayonet (ba’on-et), v.¢. To stab with a bay- 
onet; to compel or drive by the bayonet. 
You send troops to sabre and dtyonret us into sulr- 
mission, Burke. 
Bayonet-clutch (bi‘on-et-kluch), n In 
mach, a form of clutch armed usually with 
two prongs aa, which, in gear, act on the 
ends or ‘lugs’ of a friction-strap 6, fitted on 
a side-boss of the wheel to be driven, and 
which is loose on the same shaft. The clutch 
is attached to the shaft by a feather-key, 
and when drawn back or out of gear with 
the strap the wheel 
remains at rest, and 
the clutch continues 
te revolve with the 
shaft. When it is re- 
— to tet 4 ma- 
chine n in mo- 
tion, Xhe clutch is 
thrown forward by the 
fork ¢, and * rongs, 
engaging the 
strap, gradually put 
the wheel in motion. 
Bayonet-joint (ba‘on-et-joint), n. A form 
of coupling resembling the mode of attach- 
ment adopted for fixing a bayonet on a 
musket. 
(bi-}, n. (Fr. boyau, a gut, a lon 
narrow paasage.} In Southern States of N. 
— the outlet of a lake; a channel for 
water. 
Under the shore his boat was tied, 
And all her Ustless crew 
Watched the Fey alligator slide 





Bayonet-clutch. 


Into the still Anyou, Long fellaw, 
Bay-rum (bi’rum),. A spirit obtained by 
distilling the leaves of the bay-tree. 


Bays,t + (biz), n. Same as Baize. 
Bay-salt ‘aglt), ». A general term for 
coarse-grained salt, but properly applied to 
salt obtained by spontaneous or natural 
evaporation of sea-water in large shallow 
tanks or ee Page. 
Bay-stall (ba’stal), ». In erch. the stall in 
the bay of a window; a window-seat. 
Bayt t (bat), and. Same as Bait (which 
Bay-tree aire), n. The laurel-treo (La 
= "tré), nm. e laurel-tree ue 
rua —W also, in America, a name for 


the Magnolia glauca. 
Bay-window (ba'win-d6), ». In arch. pro- 















a 


‘ = : 
finterior), Ockwells, Berks. 


Bay-wintlow 


perly, a window forming a recess or bay in a 
reom, a pc and rising from 
the ground or basement ona —* reotan- 
gular, sermi-oc nal, or seml-hexagonal, 
but always straight-sided. The term is, how- 
ever, also often employed to designate a 
bow-window, which more pi pel forms the 

t of a circle, and an oriel-window, 
which is sapported on a kind of bracket, 
and is usually on the first-floor. 








ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, go; j, job; fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing: TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. Sce KEY, 


BAY-YARN 





Bay-yarn (ba’yiirn), n. Woollen yarn. 

Bazaar, Bazar (ba-riu’), n. (Per. bdzir, a 
market.] 1. In the East, an exchange, mar- 
ket-place, or place where gooda are exposed 
for sale, usually consisting of small shops or 
stalls in a narrow street or series of streets. 
These bazaar-streets are frequently shaded 
by a ight material laid from roof to roof, 
and sometimes are arched over. Marta for 
the sale of miscellaneous articles, chiefly 
fancy goods, are now to be found in most 





Ea cities bearing the name of bazaars; 
and the term has been extended to struc- 
tures arranged as market-places for specific 
articles; as, a horse-bazaar.—2 A sale of 
miscellaneous articles in furtherance of 
some charitable or other purpose; a fancy 
fair. The articles there sold are — of 
fancy work, and contribated gratuitously. 
und (ba-zir'mand) nm. An old 
Indian ye equal to 724 Ibs, avoirdupois: 
contradistinction to factery- 
Bazaras ——— A large flat-bottomed 
a-2ar’as),n. A large 
roma en —— 


on the Ganges, navigated 
with sails and oars, 
Bazat, Baza ‘at, baz‘a), n. A long, fine - 


spun cotton 
called Jerusalem cotton. 

Bdellium (del'li-um), a. 
bdellion, a plant, a fragrant gum which ex- 
udes from it, from Heb. bedolach, a precious 
article of merchandise mentioned along 
with gold and precious stones (Gen. fi, 12). 
The opinion of the Rabbins, which Bockhart 
supports, is that bedolack signifies originally 
a pearl, and as a collective noun pearla, 
which may be compared to grains of manna 
hence its secondary sense of a gum.] An 
aromatic gum resin brought chiefly from 
Africa and India, in eens of different sizes 
and figures, externally of a dark reddish 
brown, internally clear, and not unlike glue. 
To the taste it is slightly bitterish and pun- 

t; its odour is cable. In the mouth 
it becomes soft sticks to the teeth; on 
a red-hot iron it readily catches flame, and 
burns with a crackling noise. It is used as 
a perfume and a medicine, being a weak 
deobstruent. Indian bdellium is the pro- 
duce of Baleamodendron Roxiwrghii; Afri- 
can, of B. africanum; Egyptian biellium 
is obtained from the doum palm (ii yphcene 
thebtiea); and Sicilian is produced by Dau- 
cua nmmifer, a species of the genus to 
which the carrot belongs. 

Bdellometer (del-lom’‘et-ér), n. (Gr. ddfelts, 
Tauck, and raefron, a measure.} An instru- 
ment proposed as a substitute for the leech, 
consisting of a cupping-glass, to which a 
scarificator and exhausting syringe are at- 


tached. 
Bdallostomia (del-los’to- ma), n. (Gr. bdella, 
a leech, and stoma, mouth.] A 


m Jerusalem, whence it is — 


{L. bdellium, Gr. | 





genus of | 


‘yclostomons fishes nearly allied to the glu- © 


tinous (Myxine glutinosa). They are 
found in the Southern Ocean. 
Be (be), v.¢ substantive verb, prea am, art 


(sometimes beest), ix, are (sometimes be); 
pret. was, were; subj. be; imper. be; pp. 
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been; ppr. being. [This is one of the three 
different verbal roota that are required in 
the con tion of the substantive verb, the 
others being am and was, In English, un- 
leas in compound tenses, it is now almost 
confined to the subjunctive, imperative, in- 
finitive, and participles, but in Anglo-Saxon, 
Old English, and up even to the time of 
Milton, it was conjugated in the present 
indicative, singular and plural, nor is the 
present quite obsolete in written English 
yet, being also common in the dialects. In 
A. Sax. it was in the = bed or heom, biat, 
bith, pl. bedth; subj. , pL bedn; imper. 
bed, pl. bedth; int, bedn; in later times we 
find Seth and bes in the third person singu- 
lar, and ben (sometimes bin) in the plural. 
The root be is seen in O.Sax, bium, O H.G, 
im, G, bin, I am, and is allied to A, Sax. 
a, to dwell, L. fui, I was, futurus, about 
to be, future, Skr. bA@, to be. See AM and 
Was.) 1. To have a real state or existence; 
to exist in the world of fact, whether phy- 
sical or mental 
Time wer, Time és, and Time shall 4e a0 more. 


Sosethey, 
To &, or not to dy, that isthe question. Saad, 


2. It asserts connection merely between a 
subject and predicate without necessarily 
involving a predicate in itself: (a) Connec- 
tion of identity: as, John i the man. (b)Con- 
nection of relation -—(1} Between a charac- 
teristic or permanent attribute and a snb- 
ject; as, John is a man; John ie mortal; John 
is brave. (2) Between an accidental quality, 
state, or condition, and the subject; as, John 
is hungry; things are so. Be is often thus 
used, especially in negative sentences, with 
a clause pervade by that for the predi- 
cate, in the same sense as is expressed b 
such phrases as: it ie (not) the cage; it us 
(not) case. ‘Were it not that | have bad 


And yet it tr sot that lt bear thee love; 
But since that thou canst talk of love so well, 
Thy company, which erst was irksome to me, 
will are. SAak. 
(3) Connection of place-relation; as, John ts 
at home; he was in town yesterday, —8. Used 
before a personal noun, or pronoun, or noun 
rsonified, with the prepositions to, with, 
, before the latter, in the sense which 
the Latin verb ext has before a personal 
dative ; as, est mihi liber (a book ia to me, 
ie. I have a book); that is, indicating pos- 
session on the part of the person. 
Half all Cominius’ honours arr f Marctus. SAaé. 


This mode of speech ia, however, most fre- 
quently employed to express a salutation, 
wish, or the like, ‘Peace be to the brethren.’ 
Eph. vi. 23.—4. In addition to [ts use aa an 
independent verb, be (and Its conjugational 
forms) is employed as an n form- 
ing the tenses of other verbs. It is so used 
{a)in forming the passive voice of transitive 
verbs; as, he is or Aas been disturbed. In 
auch passive forms (of modern origin) aa i⸗ 
being written, was being written, which ex- 
preas an uncompleted action, berg has the 
sense of becoming. (6) It is used in forming 





Str Pit has deen and ſe te 
—_! mand proposed for 2 Mas 
— Let be, to omit or leave untouched; to let 


alone. 
Let be, vaid be, my prey. Dryden. 


{It has been thought better to exhibit the 
uses of the verb in its various forma (om, 
are, i#, was, were, &c.) here rather than In 
i penal details at cach individaal 
orm.] 
Be- (6), a prefix common to the Teutonic 
same word as by. It has 
a) It changes sabstantives 
0 to verbs; aa, befriend, be- 
might, in- 
transitive verbs into transitive, sometimes 
modifying the root-meaning of the simple 
verb; na, k, bethink, bescem, bequeath. 
why modifies also the root-meaning of cer- 
transitive verbs; as, behold, beseech, b- 
fit. (d)1t adds an intensive force to certain 
transitive vorbs, without modifying their 
root-meaning; as, bedawb, bepraise, benicar. 
(e) It changes the indirect object of the 
simple verb into the direct, and vice trrat; 
thus, I strew the roses on the ground, bat] 


beatrew the ond with roses; I sprintic 
water on a dress but 1 besprintle & dre 
(Jf) It is the prefix of certain 


with water. 
ciples or participial adjectives, which 
ve no finite tenses, or whose finite tenses 
are very rarely used; as, beloved, betrowbied, 
bemused, (9) It enters into the compos. 
tion of nouns substantive; as, bk- 
hest, behalf, behaaf. (h) It certain 
nouns into adverbs and tions; as, 
because, before, below, bexide, best {i lt 
—— other Anglo-Saxon prefixes; 24 
believe = A. Sax. gelufan,G. glauben. (Though 
a pure Anglo-Saxon prefix, it is frequently 
conjoined with Romance stems: comp it 
addition to several of the above, the verte 
becharm, , betray.) 

Beach (béch), » (Origin very doubtin! 
Perhaps Icel. batki, a bank, the shore, with 
the & softened into ch. Comp. kirk, chwret: 
birk, birch, &c.] The shore of the sea or of 
a lake, which is washed by the tide and 
waves; the It may be sometimes 
used for the shore of large rivers. —Koued 
bea in a term applied to thoee 

long te: level pieces of land, consisting 

of | and gravel, and containing marine 
shells, now, it may be, a considerable dis 


the 
0B Uses. 
and ectives 


tance above and away from the sea, but 
beuring sufficient evidences of having been 
at one time sea-beaches. In Scotland such 
a been traced extensively along 
the coast of the Western Highlands me: 
— — at 25 feet above the present cca 
ve 

Beach (béch), v.t. To run on a beach; a 
we beached the ship. — 

Beach-comber (béch’kim-ir), n. 1. New. 

e sea-shore to 


1. Having 4 


the perfect and pluperfect tenses of many | consisting of, a beach. ‘Upon the 
intransitive verbs exp a change of | verge of the salt flood.’ ak. [Rare.]- 
place or condition, where use of this | 2 Run on a beach; stranded. 


auxiliary instead of Aave shows that what ia 
looked to is rather the result of the action 
or process expressed by the verb than the 
action or process itself. This mode of con- 
struction was formerly much more common 
than it is now, but it is not by any means 
obsolete. Among the verbs so construed 


Beach-man (béch’man), mn. A person on the 
coast of Africa who acts as interpreter 6 
ship-masters, and assists in conducting the 

e. 


-master (béch’mas-tér), n. Naw! 4 
superior officer with plenary powers, genct- 
ally a captain, appointed to superintend the 


are such as go, come, ride, fice, fly, steal | disembarkation of an attacking force. He 
away, rise, sink, fall, &c.; become, grow, leads the storming party. 

turn, chance, escape, perish, fade, cease, (béch’i}, a. Having a beach « 
vanish. beaches; consisting of a beach or beaches 


The heathen ere fertrhed ovt of his land is, 
have perished and now nv longer exist in a ‘. 
x. # 

Sometimes even the perfect and pluperfect 

of the verb fo be are construed with a par- 

ticiple of such an intransitive verb. 

The invalid . . . moaned out a feetle complaint 
thas the girl Aad deen gore an hour. Dickens. 


j 
¥ 
besiege 
* 
strand. 
ches, 
sand 
terrace has 
trad 
Beach 
) 


It forms, with the infinitive, a particular 
future tense, which often expresses duty, . 


necesaity, or purpose; as, government is fo 
be supported; we are to py our just debts. 
Where it is used only with ita own infinitive 
it often expresses mere futurity, as in the 
eollogtial expression that is to be for future, 
‘My wife that is to be.’ Dickens. —Been and, 
a common vulgariam introduced pleonasti- 
cally into the perfect and pluperfect tenses 
of other verbs; often extended to been and 
gone anu, 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, bull; 


Beacon [A. Sax, been, bedoen, 8 
sign, a beacon, whence beck, beckon. Se 
BEck.] An object visible to some dit 

tance, and serving to notify the presence «! 

danger; as a signal-fire to give notice of tie 

approach of an enemy; a mark of object «f 

some kind p conspicuously on a coast 

or over a rock or shoal at sea for the guid 
ance of vessels; hence, in general, anything 
kindred 


‘The ge girdle of the ocean.’ Shak. 


serving a purpose. 
Modest doubt is calf'd 
The Aeacen of the wise. fae 
No flaming Aeacens cast thelr blaze afar. Coy. 


[Various hills in England get the name 
Beacon from the fact of signal-fires having 
been formerly lighted on eg 

Beacon (bé’kn), c.f. To afford tight or ald 
as a beacon; te light up; to illumine; & 





oil, pound; &, Se. abune; F, Se fey 


BEACON 


signal. ‘ That beacons the darkness of heaven.” | 


Campbell. 
Beacon (bé’kn), v.i. To serve as a beacon. 
Not in vain the distance deacons. Tennyson. 


Beaconage (kn n. a paid for 
the main: of 


Beacon-blaze — n, A signal 
tS Tennyso 
a ee 


meer SE a Rae 


Beacon-fire (bé’kn-fir), n. A fire lighted up 

as a beacon or s ; a signal fire. 

Beacon-tower ( -tou-ér), n. A tower 
beacon- 


iddan, 

Catholics to Leap thems Fight 2a to 
ber of their prayers, one bead of bay — 
being dro every time a 

hence the erence of ° ome from 
that which is counted (the prayers) to that 
which is used to count them. oe eee 
Pg. cuenta, conta, a bead, is from contar, to 
count. The old phrase to bid one’s beads 


formed being either worn round the 
an ornament, and called a necklace, 


ae 
: 
; 
: 


—*— 
Beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow. Sask, 


lobule for t the 
2382 are pide Bh 


the . 
age Be — 


ꝛ sometimes cut into short emboss- 
ments, like pearls in a necklace; an astragal. 
particularly tn ——— 
ec es, 
"used in picture-frames crip ed 


in 
are y motitfied, esta) Bead 
butt, framed work, Lk char panel is 
with th the framing, and has a bead run 


on two edges in — 
—5 2 
cha 
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ring), 2. In arch. a moulding 
Beadle (bé — *4 {A. a! del or beedel, 
from Ay A. 


order, or 
command. See Brp. i Am 
crier of a court; a —— one who cites 
persons to appear and answer. Called also 
anA itor or Summoner.—2. An officer in 
a university whose chief business is to walk 
with a mace in public processions; a bedell. 
3. A parish whose business is to pun- 
ish petty offenders; a church officer with 
various subordinate duties, as waiting on 
the clergyman, keeping order in church, 
attending meetings of vestry or session, &c. 
And I, forseoth in love! 1, that have been love's whip; 


in imitation eget a 


toa humorous sigh, 

A crite, nay, a night-watch constable. Shak. 
Beadleism (bé’dl-ism 3 The acts, habits, 
age, &e., of Dickena. 

(be'dl-ri), n. “The office or juris- 
diction of a beadle. 
Beadleship (bé‘dl-ship), n. The office of a 
beadle. 
Bead-mould (béd’méld), n. A of 
fungus which attacks rely roa * = 
stems consist of single cells, loosely join 


a as epee 
————— 


— *22* (béd'mdld-ing), n. ln arch. 
(odd'plan), n. Incerp. aplane 


Bead-plane 
for —— ‘ae. LA ‘ 
Bead-proot ( (béd’ a, term applied 
to spirituous liquors on whose surface, after 


being shaken, a crown of bubbles will stand 
for some time.—2. A term applied —— 
which comes up to a certain standard of 

strength, as ascertained by beads. See 


BEAD, 4. 

= | Sond coll rit), p. In 8 >. Ch. 
a or cal e of persons for the repose 
of whose souls a certain number of pra: 

— dhs yeh php llr — 


at men as we now use 
‘servant’ or ‘humble servant.’ 

Where! shall bind be bead's- 
Pg a Bahl nn yo — alr 
2. One who resides in a bede-house, or is 
su from ita funds.—3. A privil 


. [Scotch.] In this last use 

more uently Bederman (which see). 
béd’snik), n. The popular 
name of the JSulvius, a beautiful snake 
of North America, inhabiting cultivated 
grounds, jally plantations of the sweet- 
burrowing in the ground. It 
finely marked with yellow, carmine, and 
black. Though it possesses poison-fangs it 


never seems to use them. 


ing woman: so 
to 


BJ 
Rr Poe, 


“has is its ‘euting fs 


moulding when applied 
The Melia Azedar- 


. nat. Mel Its nuts are used 
for beads in necklaces avy ae Catholics, 
| Spain and Portugal; hence the 


name, A. 
Bead-like, 
pubes. 


),n. A turning tool which 
face — to a concave 

ce a convex 
the work. 


MELI 
Beady (béx’i), a. 
Miss Crawley could not look without 
Bute's seaaly * eagerly fixed on her. 


Beagle (bi’ n. [Origin unknown. By 
some —* to be of Celtic o 5 Er 
and Gael. , little.) 1. A small 

formerly * hunt hares, now — 


superseded by the harrier, which sometimes 
is called by name. The beagle is smaller 
than the ——— compactly built, smooth- 


haired, and with — aang The small- 
———— ttle larger than the lap- 
og. 


BEAM 


{Scoteh.} 


beagies flew 
To baud the souter ladsinorder, J. Mayne. 
ag (O.E. beek, bek, bec, &e., 
It. becco, L ‘deceus, a be 
— the Celtic — Armor. bek, , Ir. an 
Gael. bec, a * Formerly bee 1 French 
— al lied to several weapons of the 
berd kind, hence possibly mean 
fog 2) tin — (a) —— oF neb of a 
e onga’ a e@ mou 
* mandibles of some aes lea, and 
ao in oo yy og jects beak th 
u or pro. 
the bird.) Tae the hi Ledge of a bivalve, as 
in the clam. "(d) The narrow prolongation 
of a univalve shell beyond the aperture in 
the axial line, containing what is usually 
— —— ceanal. 2 ei ending ms 
po ea a) naut. a poin 
ag of wood I forined Sith brass, fastened 
the prow of ancient the lle and intended 
to pierce the vessels of an enemy; a simi- 
lar, but infinitely more powerful a dage 
* jron or steel affixed immedia y under 
ships "(Bee Rast.) Alva, that modern ‘thip 
M at part of a ip 
Selene — which is fastened to 


turned up and fastened in upon 
arp the hoof. (d) In arch. a little fillet 
chasmel behind for ier, which forms a 
— for anh venting the water 

e lower bed of the 


——— a, Having a beak or some- 
a beak; a aa, 
ay ren 4 a per like a beak. 
Milton. (0) Hoven 
terminated neath, as some nk — 
a process e shape 
of a bird’s beak; rostrate. 
Beaker (bék'ér), n. [Se. bicker, Icel. bikarr, 
Dan. bager, D. beker, G. becher, a beaker, a 
drinking vessel, from L.L. biearium, a cup, 
from Gr. bikos, a wine-jar.) A large drink: 
ing cup or glass. 

O for a deaher fyll of the warm south, 

Full of the true, —E Hippocrene! Keats, 
Beakiron a n. 1. A bickern; an 
anvil with a lon —— ted to 
reach the in metal 


matory tumour; a pustule. 


Beal (bél), v.i. To gather matter; to swell 
and come toa head, asa imple; to fester; 
to suppurate. [Ol and Scotch. ] 


1), mn. [Gael.] A mouth; an 
Chany (Gna a narrow pass. 


yet t+ 


— lomns. shh he sald 
Be-all (bé’gl), n. All that is to be. 


That but this blow 
Might be the ée-a// and end-ail bere. Shak. 


Beam (bem). & [A. Sax. bed 6 beam, 8 
= a ray of light; D. boom 
um, —* a tree. the secondary 
sense of ray is evidently from 
blance of sunbeams to pin bg atin: 
ae een _— a wheel, 
a rod, and G. strahi, an arrow ke, a 
ray of beam] 1 A long straight strong 
piece of wood, iron, or steel, ally 
— —8 an important place in some 
and serving for support or con- 
solidation: a long piece fixed or movable in 
a machine or tool: often ivalent to girder. 
Tt is used — a number of more or less spe- 


ing 
framework. 
the ends of 


side,” Pope.—T'o kick 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Key, 


BEAM 
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the lighter scale of a balance does so as to 
strike against the beam when it becomes | 
oblique; hence, to be very light. 
Ta these he two weights, 
The sequel each of parting and ody mg 
The latter quick upflew and tiched ve | 
(d) The pole of a carriage which runs be- 
tween the horses. (¢) Acylindrical piece of | 
wood, making part of a loom, on which 
weavers wind the warp before brig ope also, 
the cylinder on which the cloth is rolled as | 
it is woven. 
The staff of his spear was like a weaver's Arex, 
1 Sam. xxii, 7. 
The straight part or shank of an anchor. 
) One of the strong transverse pieces of 
ber stretching across a ship m one 
side to the other to support the decks and 
retain the sides at their proper distance. 
From the beams extending — across the 
vessel where it is broadest, the term is often 
used to express the width of a ship; thus, a | 
wide vessel is said to have more Seam than 
a narrow one.—On the beam, on a line with 
the beams, or at right angles with the keel. 


Abaft the beam, before beam, are simi- 
lar phrases. —On weather beam, on the 
weather side of the ship.—On the beam ends, 


a phrase indicating the position of a ship 
which inclines so much to one side that her 
beams approach a vertical tion; hence, 
Jig. to be on one’s beam , to be thrown 
or lying on the ground; to be in bad circum- 
stance; to be at one’s last shift. (A) The 
main piece of a plough, in which the plough- 
tails are fixed, and by which it is drawn. 
(i) The oscillating lever of a steam-engine | 
es upon a centre, and forming the me- 
dium of communication between the piston- 
rod and the crank-shaft. Called also Work- 

or Walking Beam.—Beam centre, the 
fuleram or pin on which the working-beam — 
vibrates. ed alao Beam Gudgeon.—2 The 
main stem of a deer’s horns bearing the 
snags or antlers. One of the snags them- 
selves is sometimes called the beam antler. 
8. A ray of light, or more strictly a collec- 
tion of parallel rays of light emitted from 
the sun or other luminous . The middle 
ray is the axis 





5) hey | aa —* epee thatch 
1 t < 
Than on the dowa of Kings? Shettey. 
Hence —4, Fig. a ray or emanation of splen- 
dour. ‘ Beams of majesty.’ Tillotson. 
Beam (bém), et. 1. To shoot forth or emit, 
as beams or rays. 
God Seamer this light into men's understandings. 


ont”, 
2. In weaving, to put on the beam, as a chain 
or web. 
Beam (bém), vi. To emit rays of light or 
beams; to give out radiance; to shine. 
A mighty light flew decanting every way. Chaperas. 
More bounteous aspects on me Aram, 
Me mightier transports move and fill Tennyson, 
Beam-bird (bém'bérd), n. 1. A name some- 
times given to the spotted flycatcher (Mus- | 
cicapa grisola) because it often builds ita | 
neat on the projecting end of a beam or | 
rafter In a buil —2. A provincial name 
for the pettychaps or garden warbler (Sylvia 
hortensis). 


m'kum-pas), 2, An in- 
of a wooden or brass 


Beam-compass 
strument consis 





beam, having sliding sockets that carry steel 
— points: used for describing large | 
circles. 

Beamed(bémd), a, Having beams or horns; 
having all its antlers put forth, as the head | 
ofastag. ‘There were many great beamed 
deer in it.” J. F. Campbell, 

Beam-engine (bém’en-jin), a. A steam- | 
engine in which the motion of the piston is 
transmitted to the crank by means of an 
overhead-beam and connecting-rod, as dis- 
tinct from a direct-action engine and a side- | 
lever engine, in which the motion is com- 
municated by two side-levers or 
below the level of the piston cross-head. 


IE taricen “The 


Beam-filling (bém’ fil- n. 1. In areh. 
the filling 50 — ——— brickwork be- 
tween beanis or joists, its height bi | equal 


to the depth of the timbers filled in.— 
2 Naut, portion of the cargo which is 
stowed betwixt the beams. 


Beamful ‘ful Emitting beams; 
—— jan 33 —— Dray- 


Beansing- machine (bém‘ing-ma-shén), n. 
A mac by which chains or webs are put 
on the beam, Itisa a? roller-mill. * 
tting no rays 
ray! beamless eye no more 
ith ardour bright." Thomson. 

Beamlet (bém‘let), mn. (Dim. of beam.) A 
little beam, as of light. 

Beam-tree (bém’tré), n. Pyrus Aria, also 
called white-beam. Its wood is hard, com- 
pact, and tough, and is used for axle-trees, 
naves of wheels, and cogs of machinery. 

Beamy (bém‘i), a. 1. Emitting rays of ight; 
radiant; shining. ‘Beam seca Wiebe 

ous; g! me. ‘Read 


my pardon in one beamy smile.’ J. Baillie. 
3. Resembling a beam in size and w t; 
massy. ‘His beamy spear." 


4. Having horns or antlers. *‘Beamy stage.’ 


Dryden, 
Bean (bén), n, (A. Sax. bean, Icel. baun, Sw. 
bina, Dan. boo 


is cultivated both in flelds and gardens as 
food for man and beast. There are many 
lo —— —* Sapte my 
Ng: c., in ns, e horse 
or tisk been’ in fields, The seed of the 
Windsor ia fully an inch in diameter; the 
horse-bean is much less, often not much 
more than half an inch in length and three- 
elghths a a inch in — — per 
very nutritious, containing 36 per cent. o: 
for untied geist, aniuageen to ter eens 
r n, 8 e Cnse- 
ine in cheese. The bean is an annual, from 
2to4feet high. The flowers are fragrant. 
For kidney-bean or French-bean, secarlet- 
runner bean, tropical bean, see these entries 
and PHASEOLUS, DoLicHos.— Bean ore, 
brown fron ore occurring In ellipsoidal con- 
cretions, Ure. 
Bean (bin), a. ———— g ytt 
Bean-caper (bén n Zygophyllum 
Fabago, a small tree growing in warm 
climates. The flower-buds are used as 


capers. 
Bean-cod (ole*koa), nm. 1, A bean-pod.— 
2. A small ry Benen or pilot boat used 
in the rivers of Portugal. It is for- 
ward, having its stem bent above into a 
Few curve and xone with iron. 

-feast (bén'fést), n. A feast given by 
an employer to those whom he employs. 
Brewer, 

Bean-fly — n, A beautiful fly of a 
pale purp e colour found on bean flowers, 
from a maggot called mida. 

‘ © (enigte), n 4 —— of wild- 
goose, the Anger segetum, a ry 
which arrives in England 
retires to the north in the end of April. It 
is so named from the likeness of the upper 
nail of the yo a na . 

Bean-king (bén’king), n. ¢ person who 
[wore as king over the twelfth-night 
estivities: so called because the honour 
fell to him who, when the twelfth- t 
* was distributed, got the bean 

Bean-mill (bén‘mil), n. A mill for splitting 
beans for cattle-feed 


Bean-shot (bé a Co grai 

én’shot), n. pper ns 
formed by Reusing melted metal through a 
perforated ladle into warm water. If cold 
is used flakes are formed, called 
‘eather-shot, 

-stalk (bén'stak), n. The stem of a 

bean, or the whole plant; as, Jack and the 
bean-stalk, 


Bean-trefoil (bén’tré-foil), n. A small lega- 
minous tree, the Anagyris fartida, having 


Beamer (bém’‘ér), a. weaving, a person _ trifoliate leaves, and bearing a pod curving 
whose 8 A a te oe tale oe tee inward at the extremity. 

beam. Bear (bir), v.t. pret. bore (formerly and still 

— Oia ina binds, sartiomberty a! per: bearing. (A Sax bame ouck tory be. 

eathers in a "8, a, . ing. n, pre pp. 

hawk’s, wing. | en. found i similar forms throughout 

Piite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


— — — — ———— ——— — — — — —— — — — 


sinking, 
yielding, _ or suffering ‘A 
wounded spirit who can bear? —* 
14 To admit or be capable of, that is, w 
suffer or sustain without violence, injury, or 


In all crleninal cases the most favourable imterpes- 
tation should be put on words that they cam sbty 
bear, fore 
6. To suffer without resentment or interfer 
ence to prevent; to endure patiently. 

k that reproached me; 
could have hornet.” in 
7. To sustain, as expense; to the 
means of 


convey, 
shoulders.’ Is, xlvi. 7. 

And down a rocky pathway from the place 

There came a fair-hair'd youth that in hin sand 

Bare victual for the avrwers, Tennyien. 
9. To wear; to carry as a mark of authority 
or distinction; as, to bear a badge, a name: 
tobear arms in acoat. Hence—10. To carry, 
as in show; to exhibit; to show. ‘Bear 
welcome in your eye.’ Shak.—11. To render; 
to bring forward; to give; to afford; as, to 
bear testimony; to bear a person company. 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour. Ex. xx. 16,—12. To enter- 


to have in the mind; to as 
love, hatred, envy, et, yy 


To possess, 
asa Property, attribute, or characteristic; 
or on; to contain; as, to bear 


with: : 
as, to bear sway. ‘She bears the purse’ 


a sis was veseived 09 fase 
a e quarrels as well as 
—— Beyotations 


16.t To deal with; to carry on. 
a ne ae ay oes, Shak. 


Of emtrance to a quarrel, but being 

Scoer’t that the opposed may ——— Sahat. 
16. To manage; to direct; to use (what iz 
under the immediate control of one’s will) 
‘Bear your body more seeming” Shak. 
Hence, with the reflexive pronoun, te 
behave; to act in any character; he 
bore himself nobly.—17. To bring forth or 
produce, as the fruit of plants or the young 


of animals; aa, to bear apples; to beer 
children. ‘Life that bears fruit.” 
Tennyson. 


And she conceived, and Aare Cain, and said, | 
have a man from the Lord, Gea. iv. i 
18 Pig. to be the native place of. 
Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos ore, Depcies. 
19%.¢ To conduct; to guide; to take. ‘Bear 
me unto his creditor.’ Shak.—20. To drive; 
pA with some word to denote the 
direction in which the object is driven; as, 
to bear down; to bear back. 

The residue were so disordered as conld pet 
conveniently fight or fly, and not only 


and 
ling back, penne por urihes — — 
a avant 
- — Sir . Hayward. 
Confidence hath 4orne thee our. Ad item. 


21. To gain or win: now commonly with 
away or of: sometimes, formerly, with an 
indefinite for the object. 
Some think to dear it by speaking a great word. Basen 
(Bear, signifying to bring forth, has the past 
erie tn when used bs ed bern, 
ut when used after the verb ve, borne. 
Thus, a child was born; but, she has borne 
achild. In all the other senses both 
ciples are spelled borne; as, I have 


oil, pound; ,8e.abune; J, Se. fey. 





nses; the expenses must be borne.) 
SiGe down, to force down; fig. to over- 
come; to uish; as, to bear down all 
opposition. — To bear one hard, to cherish 
a grudge towards a person. 
Though he tear me hard, 
1 yet must do hie right. B. Fonson. 


-To bear off, (a)t to restrain; to keep from 


ap. 
suppose Im to be 

oo feckee thal a ———— blow than 
this? Sir J. Hayward, 
(6) Naut, to remove to a distance; to keep 
clear from rubbi: against anything: as, to 
a boat. (c) To gain and carry off; 

the prize.—T'o bear out, (a) to | 
give support or countenance to. 
Company only can bear a man ext in an {ll thing. 


(0)t To procure countenance for. 
If 1 camnot once or twice in . — out 
honest m ce ay 
inte credit with your worship. Shak.” 
(c) To defend; to support; to uphold; to 


second: with a nal object; as, to bear 
a person out in statement. (d) To con- 
firm; to corroborate; to establish; to jus- 


tify; with a thing for the object. ‘A simile | 
that bere out 55* eulogium on his style of 


conversation.’ . (et With a more 
or less indefinite it for the object (1) to last 
through; to endure. 


Love ahers not with his (Time's) brief hours and 


H.-P Shak. 
If that the Turkish fleet 
Be not enshelter'd and embay'd, they are drowned; 
It is Impossible they Accer st ost. Shak, 
(2) To enable to endure; to render support- 
able. ‘ For turni — let summer bear 
itout,’ Shak,—To bear through,+ to — 


or ‘To bear th ——— e 

P. B. Jonson.—To up, (a) to 
support; to keep from sinking. 
Religious hope derrs xf the mind under sufferings. 

Addison. 
(b)t To arrange, contrive, devise. 
I have made him know 

have a servant comes with me along, 
That stays upon me, whose 
I come a my brother.—'Tis well dorne up. Shak. 
~Tobeara body, in painting, to be capable of 
being ground so fine and mixed so entirely 
with the oil as to seem only a very thick oil 
of the same colour: said of a colour.—To bear 
date, to have the mark of time when written 
or executed; as, the letter bears date Sept. 30, 
170.—To bear a hand, (a) (naut.) to make 
haste ; a . to ald; to 
assist; to lend a hand.—To bear in hand,t 
with false pretences; to deceive. 
Shak.—To bear in mind, to remember. — 
To bear the bell, to be foremost in any trial 
of skill or deed of glory; to carry off first 


honours. 
Bear (bar), vi. 1. ‘To suffer, as with pain. 

They dere as heroes but they felt as men. age, 
2 To be patient; to endure. [Rare.} 

I can not, can not dear. Dryden. 

4% To produce, as fruit; to be fruitful, in 
opposition to barrenness; as, the tree still 
—— to bear. —4. To take effect; to suc- 


Naving pawned a full suit of clothes for a sum of 
mosey, which, my operator assured me, was the last 
be should want to briny all our matters to dear. 


Guardian, 
6.1 To act in any character. 


How! hay im Fag dew 
ow 
Like awas friar. — —— 
6 To lean; to weigh; to rest burdensomely; 
as, the sides of two inclining objects bear 
upon or against one another. 

ment deers —* 
people. Brougham, 


bear away; to bear back; (* Bea back 
from the blows of their sable antagonist.’ 
Sir W. Scott); to bear in; to bear out to sea: 
to bear upon; to bear down upon (the fleet 
bore down upon the enemy). 

with his did bea 6 
— ——— 
Down upon him dere the bandit three, Teremyson, 
Hence—8& To relate; to refer: with upon; 
a8, it is difficult to see how this objection 


bears the subject under consideration. 
% To situated as to the point of the 
com with t to some’ else; 
aa, land bore E.N.E. from the ship. — 


10. To purport; to imply; to import; 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, 90; J, job; 
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years ago. p 
was at hand.’ Sir W. Scott.—To bear 
against, See above, 6.—To hear away 
(naut.), to change the course of a ship when 
close hauled or sailing with a side wind, and 
make her run before the wind.—T'o bear in 
with, to run or tend toward; as, aship bears 
in with the land: opposed to bear off or 
keeping at a greater distance.—To bear 
on or u See above, 6, 7, and &8—Te 
bear up, (a) (naut.) to change the course 
of a ship when close hauled or sailing with 
aside wind, and make her run before the 
wind, (6) To be sup ; to have fortitude; 
to be firm; not to ; as, to bear up under 
afflictions, ‘So long as nature will bear v 
with this exercise.’ Shak.—To bear with, 
to endure what is unpleasing; to be indul- 
gent; to forbear to resent, oppose, or punish. 
Reason would that I should dear with you, 
Acts xviii, 14. 
Bear (bar), n. [A. Sax. bera, a bear; D. beer, 
G. bér, Icel. bera, a she-bear, the common 
word in Icel, Sw. and Dan. being the length- 
ened form bjérn.] 1. A plant carniv- 
orous mammal of the genus Ursus, family 
Ursidw. The teeth are forty-two in number, 
as in the dog, but there is no carnassial or 
sectorial tooth, and the molars have a more 
tubercular character than in other carni- 
vores. The eyes havea nictitating membrane, 
the nose is prominent and mobile, and the 
tail very short. The brown or black bear of. 
Europe is the Ursus arctos. It is a native of 
almost all the northern parts of Europe and 





, Brown Bear (Ursus arctos), 


Asia, and was at one time common in the 
Bri islands, It feeds on fruits, roots, 
honey, ants, and, in case of need, on mam- 
It is 4 feet long and 24 high, and 
lives solitarily. The fat is in great request, 
under the name of bear's grease, as an 
unguent for the hair. The American black 
bear is the Ursus americanus, with black 
shining hair, and rarely above 5 feet in 
length. The grisly bear (Ursus ferox or 
horribilis) is an inhabitant of the Rock: 
Mountains; it is a ferocious animal, an 
has a bulky and unwieldy form, sometimes 
= 2 = in} mgt = * —— 
eas capable of great rapidity motion. 
The Siberian bear (Ursus collaris) is perhaps 
a variety of the brown bear. e polar or 
white bear A phase maritimus) is an animal 
possessed of great strength and fierceness, 





J gm wart 


Polar Bear (Ursus maritimes). 


It lives in the polar regions, chiefly on the 
ice, and feeds on fish, seals, &c., and usu- 
ally is 7 to 8 feet in } . It is said to 
be seen frequently in Greenland in 
droves, and will sometimes surround the 
habitations of the natives and attempt to 
break in. The native bear of New th 
Wales is the koala, of the marsupial genus 
Phascolarctos. —2. The name of two con- 
stellations in the northern h here, 
called the Greater and Lesser Bear. In the 
tail of the Lesser Bear is the pole-star. — 
8. Naut. a square piece of w on which 
are fastened some pigs of iron ballast, 
used to clean a ship's deck when a holy- 
stone cannot be had. —4. In metal-working, 
a portable punching-machine for tron plates. 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


BEARD-CASE 





in order that he may buy cheap: opposed to 
who tries to raise the oie (as a bull 
tosses with his horns) that he may sell dear. 


| Bear (bar), vt In the stock-exchange, to 


attempt lower the price of; as, to bear 
railway stock. See the noun. 
Bear, r),n. [A.Sax. bere, Icel. barr, 
barley. This word forms the first syllable 
of ——— Hordeum hexastichon, a 
species of barley ha six rows in the ear, 
cultivated in Scotland and north of Eng- 
land: called also Bigg 

ble (bar’a-bl), a. Capable of being 


Beara 
borne; tolerable. 
Bearably (bir’a-bli), ade. In a bearable 


a (bir’bat-ing), n. The sport 
of baiting bears with dogs. 

Sear-baiting, then a favourite diversion of high 
and low, was the abomination .. . of the austere 
sectaries, The Puritans hated it, not because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure 
to the spectators, Macaulay, 

(bar’be-ri), n. Arctostaphylos 
uva ursi, nat. order Ericacer, an evergreen 
shrub growing on the barren moors of Scot- 
land. The leaves, under the name of ura 
ursi, are used in medicine as an astringent 
and tonic. 

Bear-bine, Bear-bind (bar’bin, bir’bind), 
n, The common name of Calystegia se —* 
e 


and C. Soldanella. Te bear-bine wi 
lilac interlaced.’ Hood. 
Bear-cloth (bar’kloth), n. A bearing-cloth 
(which see). 
Beard (bérd), n. [A. Sax, beard, a beard; 
Fris, berd, D. baard, G. bart, a beard, and 
robably Icel. bard, an edge, a brim (the 
cel. for beard is skegg); allied to Rus, ber- 
oda, Pol. broda, Lith. barzda; L. barba; W. 
and Armor, barf—beard.} 1. The hair that 
grows on the chin, lips, and adjacent parts 
of the f chiefly of male adults; hence a 
mark of virility.—2. In zool. (a) the long 
hairs about the lower part of the face or 
head of some animals. ) The cluster of 
fine feathers at the base of the beak of some 
birds, (c) The appendages to the jaw of 
some cetacea. na. (d) The silky fila- 
ments by which certain mollusca, as the 
common mussel attach themselves to foreign 
bodies. (¢) The | or breathing organs of 
the oyster and other bivalves, consisting of 
long threadlike or hairlike processes. In 
insects, two small, oblong, flesh es 
placed just above the trunk, as in gnats, 
moths, and butterflies.— 3. In bot. (a) the 
awn or —— on the ears of grain. 
@) Parallel irs or a tuft of stiff hairs ter- 
minating the leaves of plants, a species of 
pubescence, () With some authors, a name 
given to the lower lip of a ringent corolla. 
4, A barb orsharp process of an arrow or other 
instrument bent backward from the point, to 
eres its being easily drawn out.—5. The 
ook for retaining — at the extremit 
of the needle in a tling-machine.—6. 
spring. piece on the back of a lock-bolt to 
hold it — firm and prevent it from 
rattling in itsguides.—7. The of a horse 
which the curb of a bridle, under- 
neath the lower mandible and above the 
chin.—8, The rays of a comet, emitted to- 
ward that of the heaven to which its 
—— at bartote tape weigh beeen 
ng, ofa w s between 
he shoulder of the shank and the face,— 
To one’s beard, to one's face; in deflance of 


Rail'd at their covenant, and jeer'd 
Their rev'rend persons to my beard, Hudibras. 
Beard (bérd), v.t. 1. To take by the beard; 
—— — pluck, or pull * —— in con- 
or anger. Hence-—2, Fig. to oppose 

to the face; to set at deflance. 
I have been drerded by boys. 

Dar’st thou then 
To deard the lion in his den, Sir If, Scott, 
3. To furnish with a beard.—4. In carp. to 
chip, plane, or otherwise diminish from a 
given or to a given curve; as, to beard 
clamps, plank-sheers, &c.; in ship-building, 
to round, as the adjacent parts of the rudder 
and stern-post, or the dead-wood, s0 as to 

adapt it to the — the vessel. 

Beard-case (bé ), ® An ornamental 
covering or case for the beard worn by the 


More. 


. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 
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ancient Ezyptians, and frequently seen in | 
their statues, 

Bearded (bérd’ed), a. Having a beard in 
any of chs senses of that wo * Bearded 
men.’ Dryden, ‘ Bearded like a pard.’ Shak. 
‘Torn out the bearded steel (an arrow) to 
ire ne ve Dryden. ‘ Bearded barley.’ 


Beard-ra (bérd’gras),n. 1. The common © 


* wo —— British grasses of 


the genus Po given to them from 
the ed — — of the panicle.— 


| 


| =e 


2. The common name of plants of the genus | 


Bearding. line (bérd’ing-lin), In ship- 
lin) a In 
building, a obey line formed by reducing 
the surface of the dead-wood to the shape 
of the veasel's body. 
Beardless (bérd'les),a. Without a beard ; 
hence, of persons of the male sex, young; 
not having arrived at manhood. 


rd'les-nes), m. The state 
or quality of destitute of beard. 
t-ed), a. In bot, having 
little awns, Paxton. 
Beard-i ‘mos), m. A lichen, Us- 
nea barbata, which clothes our older forest 
trees with the shagg fleece of its flaccid 


erred atop ‘idle moss’ of 


n 1. The local name of the 
via cinerea), one of our 
little birds,— 


Menivethroat. (6 


terygi —8* family ¢: 
an fish, fam 
from the six es W 
mouth. Written also Beardie. 
peare? rn Abier. Spenser. 
= — —— 
foe carrier. ‘ Bearers of burdens. 
2 Chr. ti. oa * The bearer of unhappy news." 
Specifically — 2. One who carries a 
— te ee prenei esewe. ee 
body Dane the bearers set down near 
ae got gaa age 
wears ** as a badge or swo a 
wearer. ‘Thou (the crown) hast eat thy 
bearer 0 _ cr a ae DS eee 
or ¢ that serves as a support to 
Ra eae ea ay yields 


dm, so called 
the 


autumnal roses, in some 
succeed, Bayle. 
6 In at type or furniture letter- 
—— t the face of the type in 

or stereotyping. (6) Same as Fris- 

—7. In Aer. a supporter.—& In old law, 
one who bears down or ——— others by 
vexationsly assisting a in main- 


a cult against them; & tainor. 
Lily Saag 

n. 1A place 

where png bade, a — —— and for- 


merly f ee 


fi the playhouse, and the scenes 
where to ———— 


2 Any place of tamult or disorder. 
Bearherd (bar‘hérd), n. A man that tends 


eS — 
times, that true valour is turned dvarterd. niet 7 


Bear-hound —* n. A hound for 
hunting or baiting the 


Few years more and the — — 
ee ee ae 


Bearing (bar’ing), n. 1. The act of enduring, 
especially of en paring patiently or without 
complaining; endurance. 

The two ers which constitute a wise woman 
are those of bearing and — WE 

ren, pictetus. 

2 The manner in which a — bears or 
comports himself; carriage ; ; beha- 
yiour. ‘I know him a anos bearing oan 


3* man of 
—— ‘Shak Shak. 8. The —— 


lation of pars of a whole; mode of connec- 
But of this frame the Aeardngs and the ties, 


ported span. — In mach. the in 
— —* which a journal moves; that 
— shaft mae is in contact 
supports. —&. ip-buildi 
the — 2 of a vessel below the P 
single —— ot oid. 10 
ec on a shie 10. 
naut, la , the direction ep tof the 
compass which an object is seen, or the 
situation of one ob. 
Th reference to 


t in regard to another, 
points of the compasa. 
a ree B cerenie Smenee 08 Shores 0 
the direction of no the bear- 
ing of the object is said to be N.E. from the 
situatio take bearings, to ascertain on 
what —ãe— objects lie, The 
iiod te aveictetaina Chaaitnn: 

Man ecaireatiioetins cutscteneasten ome 
feference to some part of ship, as om the 
beam, before the beam, abaft the beam, &c. 


bearings, to lose all know 
tow sue —— to become bewil- 
dered 5* 


mek od | — (bar’ing-kloth), x, The cloth 


with which a child is co when carried 
to church to be baptized, Called also Bear- 


Thy scarlet cloth, as a child's Anering clock, 
I'l use to carry thee out of this place Shak, 


Rearing sein (bir'ing-rin). The rein 
which — aso laces es beet 


Bearish (bivish,« Partaking of the quali- 


Bear-leader (bar’léd-ér), n. A person who 
leads about a trained bear for exhibition; 
hence, applied to the tutor or governor ap- 
pointed to a th of rank at the univer- 
sity or on his travels, or to one in a similar 
relation. 


Young gentleman, I am the Acar Jeader, 
—— — — 


), a 
= 8 {A. Sax. fe tere 
A child; a bairn. ‘The 
** for th 
prepared for the 
gardens. In 
the contre a stout poe with cross-bars or 
a ee 
indulge in climbing, of which it is 
me ga The pole must be at a distan 
ciently far from te ohne So coomeak eo 
bear leaping from the pit. 
Bear’s- breech ( barz’bréch 


2 mr 


) ». Same as 
— 

2* ‘kol-ej), n. Same as 
"Bearsden 1 students in bear’s-col- 
————— The common name 
a enanis curinche given to it from the 
Beare foot (oarz'tut t), A plant of th 

n, of the 
genus Pet us a Sotidus, See HELLE- 


Rear'e-grease Rtg a n, The —— 
0 e 
growin of hai hair. sold under 
name, however, are in a great measure 
made of hog’s lard or veal fat, or a mixture 
of both, scented ond senty coloured. 
Bear-skin (bar’skin), n. 1. The skin of a 
bear.—2. A coarse shaggy woollen cloth for 
over-coats,—3. A my em of the skin of 
the bear, especially that worn by soldiers. 
c bearskins of the Fi 
— hill. — > * 
Bear’s-wh ey. (biirz- — — 
n, Same as Bearber 
Sear-ward (or werd) A keeper of bears. 
We'll bait thy bears to death, 
aia mae — 


— 





Shak. — 
—— — — 
ac 
— hunt; Dian 
vi, To hun s 
with Cupid's darts," * _ 


] 

joo. 

penstee (ets n. — 322* 
BEEstrxas 

Fee crak a. 


ing. Si iter, 
Beastliheadt Beastly, 
suffix -head = hood.} The ma meh oe 
of a beast; beastliness by Spenser as 
a greeting to a beast. 


Sicke, sicke, alas! and little tack of 
But 1'be relieved by ~ 


It is sowun a Avestlé bodi; it shal a Spiri 
bodi. ae 


ark 
ommer int 


with storms.” Milton. —8& To 
tread, as a *Pass awful gulfs and 
beat my ul Ay .—% To 
scour with bustle and outcry in order to 


woods ai bd td ama mpd 
and rouse the J 
10. — — —— 
strife; ————— — — 
another lay. 


at p 
Pyrrhus drat the Carthaginians at sea. Arbudh=et 
11. To ;} to excel; to go 3 aa, 
he beats them all at — 


There is something out of common here that beet 
that ever caine in my way. Dickens, 


12. To be too difficult for, whether intellec- 
baffle ; 


— = ne to it beate 
me to make it out. ' ‘The violin 





(bar’whelp —2* whel me” 
Gradacions jon pas thy wice depensegcten, | NOT ids uniichod eovaohele’ |W. H, Russell, (Colloq }~13. To harass; t 
Look'd through? Pope. ),n. TOK toon bane om Ore _ exercise severely ; to 1 (one’s brains) 
& Imoert; effect; force. ‘To the od FF, béte), from L. bestia, obese, So Whacum beat his dirty brains 
— — — eed Gated fen | wy ane 
2*** producing or bringing forth; our-foo' as m — 
as, a tree past bearing. | fowls, insects, fishes, and man; as, beasts | 12tinyrammnar w ooce not intend to bea A 
In travail of his Aeariug, his mother was frst dead. of burden; beasts of the chase; beasts of 
ap by ey the forest.” whe §, ed to ect + ⏑⏑—— — se 
6. In arch. the between the two fixed | animals. ‘The beasts, es, and Se ite beat 
extremes of a piece of timber, or between | winged fowls.” Shak. ‘One deep cry of (ea og. ]—15. To flutter; to 
one extreme and a supporter; that is, its great wild beasts.’ Tennyson. wings: said of a bird. — ——— 
Fite, fiir, fat, ſaul; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; nõöte, not, move; tübe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ti, 8c. abune; F., Se. fey 











in mining, to excavate: —_ copied re 
hard ground.—To beat back, 
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muste, (a) the or pulsation resulting | or Len, Brel * or —— 
ons of two soundsof ment b lown; & Regular pul- 


— -toheat anne. on) 
ilestroy, throw down, by beating or batter- · 
ie, as 5 vel wall Ay To press down or lay fiat, 
as by treadi a current of water, by 
vet wind — ceme me eee 

portunity or 2* 
or lessen the price or value of ; to make 
lower, as price or value. 
Usury Aeats down the price of land. acon, 
(d) To depress or crush; as, to beat down 
tion.—To beat into, to teach or instil 

by repetition of instruction.—To beat o, of, 
to repel or drive back. — — (a) to 
extend by hammering; hence, fg. to work 
out fully; y 10 amplify; to ex 

Aman thinking on his is to beat out 
his thoaght for — * 


hearers. al Mag. 
(b) To orm ‘od execu a Fo of 
music, or as beats — 
feet. * The child's feet were tony ben 

out the — Cornhill Mag. 

At last be —* — Dies 

~To beat up, to attack suddenly; to alarm 
or disturb; aa, to beat up anenemy’squarters, 
Hence, to come upon a visit unexpectedly. 


—To beat time, to measure or regulate tts 
in music by the motion of the hand or foot. 
—To beat the dust, in the manege, (a) to 
take in too little ground with the fore-legs, 
asa horse. (b) To perform his curvets too 
precipitately or too low. —Syn. To strike, 
bang, buffet, maul, drub, thump, 

, thwack, thrash, pommel, i, break, 
bruise, bray, conquer, defeat, vanquish, 


bat}, © L. To strike repeatedly; to 
— , The men of the city 
e 


& To ponder; —— —— engaged; to 
anxiously directed to — ; to be 


Thy heaven is on earth; thine 
Best on a crown, the treasure o thy heart, 


of a 
Beat (bét), n. L A stroke; a striki 
blow, whether with the hand or with a 


beats 
the foot in walking or 
footfall. ‘The beat of Jer unseen 


— 6. A fer io which 


from the the joint vi 
the 


() Tho rise oF fai of the hand or foot in 
regulating the division of time. (c) A short 
shake or transient grace-note struck imme- 
diately before the note it is intended to 
ornament, 


Puyol 
— 
Beat. 
—Beat or tuck of drum (milit.), a succes- 
sion of strokes on 


on a drum, varied in dif- 
ferent ways for 


— ce on i ieee | 


sation or throbbing. 2 of rm 
heart. Wordsuarthy 2, Ie ¢ m —— 
—— swellings of sound produced 
a thong pipes of an organ or the strings of a 
P o, &o,, when sounding ther in all 
ut perfect unison.—4. Naut. the o — 
progress at sea against 
e wind ina line ; or, —— 
a turning to windward in a'storm 


Beatitude —— n. IIL. beatitudo, 
from beatus, blessed. } Blessedness: fell- 
city of the highest Kina, ‘consummate bliss. 

About him all the sanctities of hea 

Stood thick as stars, and from his sight received 

Seatitude past utterance, Milton. 


2. One of the declarations of blessedness to 


a of 


regulate a m , to call soldiers to their 

arms or me quarters, to ——— attack or re- nlar virtues, made by our Saviour in 
treat, &c.— Beat of a seatch or clock, the e sermon on the mount. 

stroke made by the action of the esca) nt. Christ, on the mountain, io te perfectioning 
A clock is said ad to be in beat or out of beat | of the law when he pronounced thove toe 
according as the stroke is at equal or un- 

equal intervals. . In the R. Cath. Ch, —— * 
Bens t), p. and a. Synonymous so far | SYN. Blessedness, bliss, felici 


z ‘but more of a 

ceo of an adjective, not Stan need hehe used before 
nouns, thus we never say beat —2 a beat 
army. Specifically, 

mental or bodily; 
toil. ‘Quite beat and very mi 
—— Dickens. IColloq. Dead 
pg ag yg, be incapable of 

baffled by the difficulty of a task; 


ed; worn out b: 
vexed 


or worn out, #0 


thoroughly 

thoroughly defeated in a contest or 

Beaten (bét'n), p. and a, 1 Made smooth 
or treading; 


suppose everyth: is even to Wooler’: 

———— ny Sep nm —* beaten man, : 

3. Exhausted; worn out.—4. Baffled, as 

the difficulty of a = intellectual oF 

cal.—5. Rendered trite by frequent iscus- 

sion; as, a well —— eet. 6.STried; 
tised. Beau. & Fl. 


ter (bét’ér), mn. One who or that which 


Beqn bd), n. pl Beaux (bd 
Sf a eA ls 
whose care is ac- 
—— — fashion of the times; a fop; 
dandy.—2. A man who attends or fe eultor 


He a was sought, I do aver, 

éeanx and more; 
The King has 
When’ Le has walked before. Goldsmith. 
Beaufet (bi’fet), n. (See Burret.] A cup- 
board or side-board; a buffet. ‘A spacious 
a ye — with gold and silver ves- 


bert, (Fr. beau, beautiful, 
— 


in the mind or ~via ideal excellence, 
—— Like a beau ; foppish ; 


beats: applied specifically to an instrument ‘A bea 
tor ——— ng or comminuting substances; Beau Monde (b6 mo Fr. beau, fine, 
also to parts s — mac . as the | and monde, world.) The f le world; 
— part of or r ma- of fashion and 
umontite (bomont it), n. yong ing 
ap (ever-se), n. One who beats | Elie de Beawmont.] In . a hydro- 
“tor eu mo aaa aes potent * —* silicate of calcium. he —— 
beater-up of parks.” Sam. ** aezx (bé’pér), n. 
Butler. 7 Pea, tt, good, a —— an apm a com- 
Beatht (béth), v.¢. “To plunges to bathe. ‘A or dd, 
tall young oake . dbeathed fire for Fading hing io a aneet shad fo hi 
steele to be in sted.” a got Written also Beau- 
Beatifical ( tif'ik, bé-a-tif'ik- in we, tm whe the ng iss is — 
=. ——— * or ng y the iatonce of — panion. 
—A exreatness an Beau-semblant,t n. iano and sem- 
— (bé- 8 In oe ; — 
a- ~al- 1 a 
beatific manner. (bo‘ship), 3 The character and 
Beatification ——— — 9— 1. The a of a beau; with possessive pronouns 
act of or of rend or pro- way of title, 
—& —eA— he state of being blessed; p= lnugh net. gallants, as by proof appears, 
ec end of a S ihe At what his drensAig says, but what he wears. 
— eek oF & Chen ned te teenies Dryden. 
tion of his spirit.’ Jer. Taylor.—2. In the | Beau-siret n. | (Fr) | Fair sir: an ancient 
R. Cath. Ch. an act of the by which Beanteous (bi’té-us), a. Possessing beauty; 


or blessed 


ears after his death, All cer- 

— — — of his virtues and 
miracles are examined by the 
of rites, and this examination ues 
often for years, after which his —J— 
decrees the beatification, and the corpse 
——— intended saint are exposed 

to the veneration of all good Christians. — 
Beatification, 


Canonization. See CANONIZA- 


TION. 

— pret. & pp. beatified; 
beatifier, L. bea 

c bieased beat —— 


conferring happiness. 

ceits ond; phrases that beatify wealth” Bar- 
row, (Rare.} Specifically—3. In the R. Cath. 

Ch. to eas by a decree or public act that 

a person is received into heaven and is to 

pes reverenced as blessed though not canon 


mans Seal. Henge —6. A place fo 1 6. In Beating (b&t'ing), n. 1. The oct of striking | tes thet 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 
Vou I. 


& 90; 


j, job; f, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; 7H, then; th, thin; 


E 

| 

| 

of 

tatigued; worn out by | 

so, ro 0 

strugyl 
—— 


beautiful. 


Lom, Fes Petruchio, help thee to a wife, 
With wealth enough, and young, and Seouteons. 


Beauteously (bi’'té-us-li), adv. Ina — 


teous manner; in a manner to the 


sight; beautifully. 


Look upon pleasures that side that is 
nan tha stn os thoy ok Seantioura 
For, ‘aylor. 


(b0'té-ns-nes), n. The atate 


Beauteousness 
or quality of being beanteous; pag 
Beautification (bt'ti-f 


eact 


be bment.” ‘This 


jaar Be and that that necessary —* the beautifica- 
Beautified "par tidy, 
beautiful: in her. a) 


PP. ‘Adorned; made 

to the ornamental 
of a charge or 

* * decorated with "jewels, feathers, 


, 28 CTOWDA, Caps, 
Boantifier —— 5— n. One who or that 
which makes beau 


Beautiful 7 ful), a. Having the quali- 
ties that constitute beauty; pleasing to the 


w, wig; mm, then; th, thia; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 
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ear, the eye, or the mind; beauteous. * lda- 
lian Aphrodite beautiful.’ Tennyson. 
If God hath made this world so fair, 
ane LF = me abound, 
ow 0d CippaArS 
Will Paradise be found! Parmer Mentgomery. 
Silence, beatified voice! 
Be still, for you only trouble the mind 
With a joy in which I cannot rejoice 
It is a Acantyud necessity of our nature to love 
something. D. Fervrold. 
—Thedbeautiful,that which posseasea beauty; 
beauty in the abstract; as, the —*518 
nature or art. 
Can we conceive of a period of haman develop- 
ment at which religion is the worship of the Aranti- 
Suit Dr. Caird. 
Sys. Lovely, charming, beauteous, elegant, 
fair, handsome, comely, 1 
Beautifully (ba'ti-tyl-li), ade, In a beauti- 
ful manner. — by degrees and beatti- 


‘ily less.’ . 
utifulness (bi’ti-fyl-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being beautiful; elegance of form; 


beauty. 

Beautify gem, 7 8* 2 pp. bees ified; 
ppr. ute fying. autu, an ‘acto, 
to make.] to make or render beautiful; to 
adorn; to deck; to grace: to decorate; to 
embellish. ‘The arts that beautify and 

lish life.” Burke. 

Beautify (bfi'ti-fi), vci. To become beautiful; 

to advance in beauty. [Rare.] 


It must be a prospect pleasing to God himself to 
sine man ee borer Glee : 


A 3 
Beautiless (b0''ti-les),a, Destitute of beauty. 
—— beaut . reprobate." Ham- 


Beauty (ba’ti), n. [0.E beaulte, beaute, 
é&e., O. Fr. bealtet, beltet, biaute, Fr. beauté, 
beauty, from LL. bellitas, bellitatis, boauty, 
from L. dbellus, beautiful) 1. An assemblage 
of perfections through which an object is 
rendered pleasing to the eye; those qualities 
in the aggregate that give pleasure to the 
wathetic sense. Beauty that is perceived 
by the > at firat view may be called in- 
trinsic; the term re/ative may be applied to 

that to perceive which the aid of the under- 

standing and reflection is requisite Thus, 
the beauty of a machine is not perceived till 
we understand its uses and adaptation to 
ita | mg This is called the beauty of 
utility. By an easy transition the word 
beauty is used to express what is pleasing 
to the ear or to the understanding. Thus 
we say, the beauty of a thought, of a re- 

mark, of sound, &c. 
All the ob we call beantiful fin two 

which pee ge bet in Our — of 6 teamty, ree 
when they are perceived, ot even imagined, they pro- 
duce a certain agreeable emotion or feeling in the 
mind; and, secondly, this agreeable emotion is ac- 
companied with an opinion or belief of their having 
some perfection or excellence belonging to them, 


¢. A particular or ornament; any par- 
ticular thing which is beautiful and pleas- 


Tennyson. 


ing: a part which sn in beauty that 
th which it is united ; as, the beauties of 
an author. ‘The beauties of nature.’ 


‘The several beauties of the ancient 
and modern historians.” Arbuthnot.—3. A 
beantiful person; especially, a beautiful 
woman. 
And I have shadowed many a group 
Of beasties, that were born 
In teacup-times of hood and heop, 
Or while the patch was worn. Tennyson. 
4+ Prevailing atyle or taste; rage; fashion. 
She stained her hair yellow, which was then the 
Aout y. Fer. Taylor. 
Sys. Elegance, 6, loveliness, comell- 
coma ietvama aeelion 


: iness, gracefulness,adorn- 

ment. 

Beauty ¢ (b0'ti), of To adorn; to beautify 
or embellleh, ‘The harlot's cheek beautied 
with — — one — 

Beauty-spo' tl-spot), mn. pa or 
port Me on the face to heighten beanty; 
something that helghtens beauty by con- 
trast; a foil. 

The fithiness of swine makes them the deanly-spot 
of the animal creation, Grew, 
Beaver (bé’vér), n. [A. Sax. beafer, befer, 
beder; D. bever, Dan. beever, Sw. bafver, loel. 
ag G. biber, Gael. beabhar, Corn. befr; 

er, older form Sider (according to the 
Scholiast on Juvenal Sat. 12), whence the 
Romance forms Fr. bitvre, It. bivaro, &ec.; 
Lith. bebrus, Slay. bobr, beaver. Curtius 
connects It with Skr. babAru, tawny, hence 
arat.)] 1 Arodent quadruped, about 2 feet 
in length, of the genus Castor (C. Aber), at 
one time common in the northern ons 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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of both hemispheres, but now found in con- · 
siderable numbers only in North America, | 


living in colonies, but occurring solitary in 
Central Europe and Asia. It has short 


a blunt nose, small fore-fect, lange webbed i 


hind-feet, with a flat ovate tail covered with 
scales on its upper surface, It is valued for 





Beaver (Caster Aber). 


its fur, which used to be serpely employed 
in the manufacture of hats, but for which 
silk is now for the most part substituted, 
and for an odoriferous secretion nam 
et nah nee see). Its food consists of the 
bark trees, leaves, roots, and berries. 
The favourite haunts of the beavers are 
rivers and lakes which are bordered by 
forests. When they find a stream not suffi- 
ciently deep for their purpose they throw 
across it adam constructed with great ingen- 
uity of wood, stones, and mud. In winter 
Seer live in houses, which are 3 to 4 feet 
high, are built on the water's edge, and 
ord them protection from wolves and 
other wild animals. There are several varie- 
ties, as C. nigra, or black beaver, C. alba 
or white beaver, and C. varia, or spotted 
beaver.--2 The fur of the beaver.—3, A hat 
made of beaver-fur. ‘A brown beaver 
slouched over his eyes." Prescott,—4 A 
kind of strong felted cloth used for making 
overcoats. 
Beaver (bé’vér),a. Made of beaver or of 
the fur of beaver; as, a beaver hat, 
Beaver ‘vér), mn [0. R. bavier, bever, 
from O.¥Fr. baviere, a child’s bib, a beaver, 
Fr. daver, to slobber, dave, It. dbava, slaver.} 
The movable face-guard of a helmet, so 
constructed with joints or otherwise that 





Helmets, time of Henry VII. 


1, Beaver raised. 3. Beaver closed. 

the wearer could raise or lower it to eat 

and drink; a visor: sometimes also used to 

= whole helmet. Written also Ree- 
vor, Bevor, Bever. ‘He wore his beaver up." 

Shak. ‘Their armed staves in charge, their 
beavers down.” Shak. 

Beavered (bé’vérd), a. Covered with or 
wearing a beaver. ‘His beavered brow a 
beechen garland wears.” Pope. 


Beaver-rat (bé’vér-rat), n 1. The common | 


name applied to the members of the genus 


Hydromys, a Tasmanian genus containing © 


certain rodent quadrupeds, inhabiting the 
banks both of salt and fresh waters. ey 


are admirable swimmers and divers, and ex- · 


eeedingly shy, recalling to the emigrant the 
water-vole of Europe. Like the vole these 
animals sit upright, conveying their food to 
their mouths with the fore-paws,.—2 The 
musk-rat (which see). 

Beaverteen (bé’vér-tén), n. [Erroneously 
formed from 


een.] A species of fustian cloth. 
Beaver-tree (bé'vér-tré), nm. A low-gro 
dociduous tree of the genus Magnolia (Mf. 
—— order ry ey found grow- 
ng in the swamps of North America, and so 
led because the root is eaten by beavers, 
and its wood is much used by these ani- 
mals in constructing their houses. 
Bebeerine, Bebe ® (bé-bé’rin), n, The 
active principle of the bark of the bebeeru 
or green-heart tree of Guiana. It eppears to 
be analogous to quinine, and both it and its 
salts are bitter, and highly febrifuge. Also 
called Biberine, 


néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byl; 


# 
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Bebeeru, Bebearu (bé-bé’ré 
name.) A tree of British Guana ( 


dra 
ber 


Native 
ectan- 
Rodiai), nat, order Lauracem, the thn. 
of which is known to wood-merchants 
by the name of Aeart, and is largely 


green. 
imported for the building of ships and mi). 
marine structares. 


Bebleedt (bé-b)éd"), vt [Pretix be,and Need } 
To make bloody. Chaucer, 

Beblood, t Bebloody t (be blu hẽ hlud i 
v.t. (Prefix be, and .) To make bboody. 
Sheidon. 


Beblott (bé-blot’), v.t. [Prefix be, and bet) 
To blot; to stain. 
Beblubber (bé-blub’bér), vt. [Prefix be, and 
blubber.} To foul or swell with weeping. 
Her eyes all detinudtercd with tears, SAriiue, 


Becafico, (bek-a-f#k6, bek-afi. 


go), nm Same as . 
(bé-kiim’), vt. [Prefix be, and eaim,! 


See CALM.) 1. To still; to make quiet; to ap- 


pease; to stop or repress motion ina . 
to calm: weed of the elements and by 
passions, 


The moon shone clear on the beca/med teed 
Banish his sorrows and denaim his sol with easy 
dreams. Adaduom, 


2 To keep from motion for want of wind; 
to soley by a calm; as, high lands becalma 
p. 


Aman teealoned at out of sight of laed, te a 
fair day, may look on the sun, or sea, or ship, a whale 
hour, and perceive no motion, Lecibe. 
Becalming (bé-kuém’ing), n. The state df 
— — acalm at cea [Rare or 
obsolete.) 

Other unlucky accidents oftentimes hay in these 
seas, expecially in Avcisderes eyes, Sir 7. Herbert. 


Became (bé-kim’), pret. of become. See Br 


COME, 
Because —— conj. [Be for by, and 
cause; OE, bicause, use.] 1. By cause, 


or by the cause; on this account; for the 
cause which is explained in the next propo- 
sition; for the reason next explained. Thus, 
T fled, because I was afraid, is to be thus re- 
solved: I fled, by the cause, for the coum, 
which is mentioned in the next affirmation, 
viz, I waa afraid) Hence, cause ry 
noun, because may be regularly followed by 


Why is our food so very sweet? 
Because we earn before we eat Cotten. 


The spirit is Ufe, denruze of rightcoumess, 
Kom. vil m 
2+ That; in order that. 


And the multitude rébukeed them, feceacr they 
should hotd their peace. Mat. xx, 7 


Becca! = G. beekt- 
bunga (bek —2 


bunge, G. bach ° A 4 
brook, and , & drum, or something 
drum-shaped, a bunch. The name is given 


=. from its swollen tabers.] The 


buenga, brooklime. 

Beccafico (bek-a-f@'K5),m. [1t., from beccare, 
to peck with the beak (see BEAK), and feo, 
a fig.) A passerine bird, of the genus Syirs 
(S. Aortensiz), family Sylviade, 

a nightingale, which feeds on figs 

grapes: known also as the greater petiy 
chaps and en-warbler. It makes its sp- 
pearance in England along with other 
warblers in April and May. Ita song is littl: 
inferior to t of the nightingale. Its 
head, back, neck, and tail are of a greenish 


oO ‘*-mos-ké"nd), a The 
Italian name of the fantall warbler (Sylt 
ciaticola). 
Bechamel (besh’a-mel),n. (Named after ite 
inventor, the rh of Bechamel, 
of Louis XIV.) A fine white broth or sauce 
thickened with cream. 


a"), v. 
chance.] To befall; to ha 
hath bechaneed them?’ S: 


_ Bechancet (bé-chans’), adv. Accidentally; 
aver,on the model of velvet- | 


by years. ‘We bechance lost our sorereizn 
OFtl. 


Becharm (chim? v.t. [Prefix be, and 


charm.] To charm; to captivate. ‘My re 
son long hath been becharmed.’ Beau. Fl 


mer (bash-de-mar), mn [Fr., lit 
sea-spade, because when dried and presed 
they have a shape not unlike a spade.| The 


trepang, a species of Holothuria or sea-tieg. 
See TREPANG. 


Bechict (bé’kik), a. (Gr. béchikos, 


to a cough, from béz, Mchoe, a cough] 
medicine for relieving coughs, synonymous 


with Pectoral, which is now the term mostly 
used. 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; f, Sc. fey 


BECHUANA 


Bechuana, Bechuan (bech-y-i’na, bech’- 
yan), %. One of a people inhabiting South 
Africa, between lon. 23° and 20° E., lat. 15* 
and 2s°5., described as superior to the Kaf- 
frs in civilization and ——— They 
are unwarlike, fond of agriculture, and in- 
habit towns with well-constructed houses. 

Beck (bek), m [A. Sax. beee, a brook; Icel. 
bekkr, Dan. bak, Sw. bick, D. beek, G. bach, 
abrook. It is the beck found in names of 

aces in Britain situated near a stream, as 

albeck, Bodsbect, Troutbeck.] A small 
brook. “The brooks, the beeks, the rills.’ 
Drayton. [Provincial] 

Beck (bek), = A vat or vessel used in a 
dye-house; a back. 

Beck (bek), i [Shortened form of beckon, 
See RECKON, 0.1.) To nod or make a signifi- 
cant gesture. 

Who's he bat bowed if this great prince be decked 


X 
Beck (bek), v.t. To call by a nod; to inti- 
mate a command or desire to by gesture. 


Bell, book, and candle shall mot drive me back, 
When gold and siiver Aces me to Come on, Shak. 








Beck (bek), ». A nod of the head or other | 


significant gesture Intended to be under- 
stood by some person, especially as a sign of 
command. ‘Noda, and decks, and wreathed 

Beckt (bok), m. (Fr. bee, a \ 
beak. —2 A pendent tippet 
of the h turned 
like a beak over fore- \ 
head, worn in the time of 
Heaury VI. 

Becker (bek’ér),n. A fish of Beck 
the genus Pagrus, other- 
wise called braize or king of the sen- 
breama, 

Becket (bek’et), », A contrivance in ships 
for confining ropes, tackles, or spara, 
aga large hook, a rope with an eye at one 
end, or a wooden bracket. 

Beck-harmant (bek-hitr’man), a [Also 
written Harma ; the beck is probably 
the same as modern slang beat. for a magis- 
trate or constable.) In old slang a con- 
stable. B. Jonson. 

Beckon (bek’n), v.i [A. Sax. beden, becen, 
asign, a token, a beacon, bedenian, becnian, 
byenian, to beckon; Icel. bdkna.) To make 
a sign to postage f neliding, winking, ora 
motion of the ly or finger, &c., intended 
as a hint or intimation. 

Alexander decéoned with the hand, and would have 
wade his defence unto the people. Acts xix. 43. 
Beckon (bek’n), c.4 To make a significant 


sign to; to direct by making signa. 
I see a hand you cannot see, 


Which drckons me away. Tiebell, 
Beckon (bek’n), m A ificant gesture. 
‘At the first beckon." ingbroke, [Rare.) 
Beclip+ Gb kip) vt, (Prefix de, and olip, 
Ww embrace.) To embrace. 
And sodenly, ere she it wiste, 
Seclipt in armes he her kiste. Gewer 


Becloud (bé-kloud’), «ft [Prefix de, and 
cloud. | To cloud; toobseure; todim. ‘Storms 
of tears beelor 


tion 
dition, or by assuming or receiving new pro- 
perties or qualities, additional matter, or a 
new character; as, a boy becomes a man. 
The Lord God. . _ breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man deceme a living soul. 


Gen. ii 7 
I rue that error now which is decomce my crime, 


—To become of, usually with what ced- 
ing; to be the fate of ; to be the end of; to 





by achange from another state or con- | 


be the final or subsequent condition; as, . 


what will become of our commerce? what 
will become of us? It applies to place as well 
ascondition. What has of my friend? 
that fs, where is he? as well as, what is his 
condition? 

Wha is then decome of so huge a — 38— 


A, 
—To become, with where in direct or indfrect 
questions: (a) to betake one’s self. 


You shall have sometimes fair houses so full of - 


giass that one canmot teil where f decomse ta be out 
of the sun or cold. Bacen. 





ch, chain; th, Se loch; g,go; J, job; 
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(b) To fall into certain circamstances or a 
certain condition. [Obsolete in both senses.) 


I cannot joy, antil I be resolved 
iWAere our right valiant father i fecowne, Shad. 


. To be proper; to be decorous or becom- 
ng. 


Set this diamond safe 
Tn golden palaces, as it decurner, Shak, 
Become (bé-kum’}, v.¢. In general, to anit 
or to be suitable to; to be congruous with; 
to beflt; to accord with, in character or cir- 
cumstances; to be — of, or proper to; 
to grace; to adorn: applied to persons or 
things. 
If 1 decoome not a cart as well as another man, a 
pieess 02 = bringing up! 1 hope I shall as soon 
strangled with a haker as another. Shak, 
This use of the word, however, is less fre- 
quent, the verb usually expressing the suit- 
ableness of things to persons or to other 
things; as, a robe becomee a prince. 


Nothing im his life Avcawee hisn like the leaving it, 
4444 


I have known so anxious to have their 
dress dranne them, as to convert it at length into 
thelr proper self, and thus ly to become the 
dress. Colertage. 


Becomed} (bé-kum’ed),a. Used by Shakspere, 
in the following passage, for becoming. : 
I met the thful lord at Taurence’ cell, 
fo Rapeng the race crac 
—— ht 


Rom. 
(bé-kum‘ing), a Fit? suitable; 


coming of them.’ Dryden.—The becoming, 
that which is approp! fit, or suitable. 
As soon as the officiating minister began to read 
the collect for the king, Burnet, among whose many 
qualities self-command and a fine sense of the 
omerotp cangot be reckoned, rose from his knees, 
sat down in his stall, and uttered some contemptuous 
noises which disturbed the devotions of the congre- 
gation. Macaulay 
Syx. Fit, suitable, congruous, meet, appro- 
priate, om seemly, proper, comely, 
graceful, decen 
+ (bé-kum‘ing), n Something 
worn 43 an ornament. 
Sir, forgive me, 
Since my deromings kill me, when they not 
Eye well to you. y 
Becomingly (bé-kum‘ing-li), adv. After a 
becoming or proper manner, 
Beco: a (bS-kum'ing-nes), n, Fitness; 
ty; propriety; decency; gracefulness 
arising from fitness, ‘ Becomingness of vir- 


tue.’ Delany. 
—— (bé-krip’pl), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
cripple.) To make lame; to cripple. ‘Those 
whom you bedwarf and be your 
poisonous medicines.’ Dr. H. More. [Rare.] 
Becuiba-nut (ba-kwé/bi-nut), mn (Contr. 
for ibicuiba, the native name.) A nut ni 
duced by a Brazilian tree, from which a bal- 
sam is drawn that ia considered of value in 
rheumatism. 
Medite ear ey == —— —52 
iterranean ria}, 
Sphyrmnide, —— the pike. From 
its scales and alr-bladder is obtained a sub- 
stance useful in the manufacture of artificial 
pearls. The flesh is well flavoured, 
Becurl Gener) vt To enrl. 


(bed), wm [A. Sax. bed, bedd, D, bed, 
bedde, Dan. bed, Icel. bed (bethr), Goth. badi, 
G, bett, a bed.) 1. That on or in which one 


sleeps, or which is specially intended to give 
ease to the body at night; al fiat 
filled with feathers, down, wool, chaff, or 
other soft materials: the word may include 
or even be used for the bedstead; as, a 
feather bed; a bed of straw; the bare earth 
for a bed. 
4 pier ** 22 te pay. 
night, a ches o awers . 
vue Goldsmith, 


2 Marriage; matrimonial connection. 
‘George, the eldest son of his second bed." 
Clarendon.—3. A plat or piece of ground in 
a ep, usually a little raised above the 
ad moray * —— * Beds of hyacinths and 
roses." ton,—4. The bottom of a river or 
other stream, or of any body of water, — 
& A layer; a stratum; an extended mass of 
anything, whether upon the carth or within 
it; as, a Sed of sulphur; a bed of sand or clay. 
Geologists commonly — this term to 
sen? a stratum of considerable thickness, 
but there is no fixed rule.—6. In mining, a 
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horizontal vein of ore.-7. That on which 
suything lies, or in which anything is em- 
ed. 


Those Heeping stones, . . . 
By this time from their faed Aeds of lune 
Had been dishabited. Shad, 

In this sense the word is used in different 
trades ina t number of specific significa- 
tions; aa, (a)in building, (He ther of the hori- 
zontal surfaces of a building-stone in post- 
tion. The surfaces are distinguished as the 
upper and the lower bed. (2)'The under sur- 
face of a brick, shingle, slate, or tile in posi- 
tion. (6) In gun. the foundation-piece of 
a gun-carriage, The bed of a mortar is a 
solid piece of hardwood, hollow in the middle, 
to receive the breech and half the trunnions. 
(c) In mach. the foundation-piece on which 
the machine is constructed. (d) In a grind- 
ing-mill, the lower grindstone. (¢) In print- 
iy, the platform of a rinting-press on 
which a form is laid. )In railway con- 
struction, the superficial earthwork with the 
ballasting. — Be of —* (Fr. lit de justice], 
(e)a throne on which the King of France was 
seated when he went to parliament. Hence 
(5) a formal visit of a king of France to his 

liament. These visits had several objects; 

t latterly, when parliament became a 
power in the state, beds of justice were held 
principally for the —— of compelling 
parliament to register edictaof the king when 
they showed themselves unwilling to do se. 
They were held alao to try a peer, to create 
new taxes, to declare the majority of the king, 
&c.—To make a bed, to put it in order after 
it has been used.—T'o be brought to bed, to be 
delivered of a child: followed by ef; as, to 
be brought to bed af a son.—Trussing bed, in 
former times, a bed which packed into a 
chest for travelling.—FProm board and bed, 
a law phrase applied to a separation of man 
and wife without dissolving the bands of 
matrimony: now called a judicial se - 
tion. In this case the wife has a suitable 
maintenance allotted to her out of the hus- 
band's estate, called alimony. 


Bed (bed), v.t. pret. & pp. bedded ; . bed- 
ding. 1. To place in, or as in, a ‘My 
ton in the ooze is bedded.’ Shak.—2 To go 


to bed with; to make partaker of one’s bed, 
They have married me! 

Tl to the Tuscan wars, and never ded her, SAak, 
3. To plant in beds, especially used of plant- 
ing large numbers of flowers in pleasing 
arrangements: often with owt; aa, to bed 
out summer-flowering plants. —4. To embed; 
to fix or set in a permanent position; to 
furnish with a bed; as, to bed a stone, to 
bed a mortar. 

Ainong all chains or clusters of mountains where 
large jes of still water are bedded. HW ordsworth. 
5. To lay in a stratum; to stratify; to lay in 
order or flat. ‘ Your bedded hairs . . . start 
up and stand on end." Shak. 

Bed (bed), v.i. To cohabit; to use the same bed. 

If he be married and ded with his wife. J? iseman. 

Bed (bed), pret. of bid. Spenser. [Rare.} 

Bedabble (bé-dab’bi), ef pret. & pp. be- 
dabble ; Per. bedabdling. [Prefix de, and 
dabbie.} To wet; to sp ‘ Bedabbied 
with the dew.’ Shak. 

Bedad (bé-dad"), infer}, An Irish minced 
oath, a corruption of be gad, for by God! 
* Bedad she'd come and marry some of ‘em." 
Thackeray. 

Bedafft (bé-daf’), vt. [Profix be, and 0.E. 
daffe,afool. Akin Sc. daft, daging.] To make 
afoolof. Chaucer. * 

Bedagat(bed'a-gat),n. Thename given tothe 
sacred books of the —* * parma. 

Bedaggle (hé-dag'g)), v.¢. pre Pp . 
gled; ppr. bedagy fing. (Prefix be, and day. 
gis } Tosoil, as clothes, by drawing the en 
n the mud, or — them with dirty 
water. Jon. Richardson, 

Bed-ale t+ (bed’fil), n. Ale brewed for a con- 
finement or christening. 

Bedare t (bé-dAr’), v.t. [Prefix be, and dare.] 
To dare; to defy. 

Theeagle . . . is emboldened 
With eyes intentive to dedarr the sun. Peele 


Bedark t (bé-dirk’}, v4 [Prefix be, and dark.) 


To darken. Gower. 

Bedarken (bé-dirk’n), ef. To obscure; tu 
darken. 

Bedarkened (bé-dirk‘nd), p. anda. 1. Ob- 
scured,—2, Fig, existing in mental or moral 
darkness; aunk in ignorance. ‘This be- 
darkened race.” Southey. 

Bedash (b:é-dash’), v.t. (Prefix be, and dash.] 
To wet by throwing water or other liquor 
upon; to bespatter with water or mud. 
‘Trees bedashed with rain.” Shak. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w,wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 
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Bedaub (bé-dalv), vt. 


(Prefix be, and dawd.] | Bedell, Bedel (bé’dl), ». {I bedellus. See | 
To daub over; to besmear with Dy Veeco BEADLE.] The usual spellings of the word 
slimy matter; to soil with anyt ae thick | Jeadie in law and at the universities. See - 
and dirty. * jp Bedaud fair designs witha foul | BEADLE. 
varnish. | Bedelry (bé/dl-ri), n. The extent of a bedel’s 
Bedazzle (be dara, vt. pret. & RP be- office. Blount, 
dazzled; ppr. bedazzling, [Prefix and Bedeman, Bedesman (béd‘man, bédz’man), 


dazzle. J ‘o dazzle by too strong a light ; 
to blind or render Tooapable of secing 
clearly by excess of light. 
My mistaken eyes, 
That have been so dedaasled with the sun, 
That every thing I look on seemeth green. 


Bodasatingly (bé-daz'zling-li), ade. So as 


Bod. bolt (bed’bdlt), n. Nawt. a horizontal 
bolt passing through both the brackets of a 
gun-carriage on which the forward end of 
sie Ben 37 }, mn, The Ci lectula 
- if ug), a. The Cimexlectularius, 
infesting bede. Bua. 
(bed’chir), 7. 


to sustain the occupant while sitting up, or 
falls back so aa to constitute a bed. Called 
also Chair-bed. 

Bed-chamber (bed’chim-bér), n. Ana 
ment or chamber intended or spprapriatd 
for a bed or for sleep and re 
the bed-chamber, officers of the royal —— 
hold ander the groom of the stole, Theyare 
twelve in number, and wait a week each in 
turn. The groom of the stole does not take | 
his turn of duty, but attends his majesty | 


A chair chiefly for ; 
the sick, with a movable —— which rises | 





on all state oceasions, There are thirteen | ! 
grooms of the bed-chamber, who wait like- | 


wise inturn, In the case of a queen regnant 


these posts are os by es, called 
Ladies of the Bed-chamber. 
Bed-clothes (bed’klériz), n. pl. Blankets 
or coverlets, ¢&c., for beds. 


Membedded: occuting as a bod or layer; ak 
embe oce asa or 7 
bedded rock, — 


a 
Dost sit and hearken. 
The dreary melody of decided reeds 
In desolate places, Xeatr, 
Bedder, Bedetter — bé-det'tér), n. 
7 bed.} The nether stone of an oil-mill. 


naon. 
Bedding (peding. ng), 1 The act of placi 
ina —2. A bed and its furniture; a 


the materials of a bed, whether for man or 
beast.—3. In geol. the stratification or posi- 
tion of beds and layers.—4. In building, a 
Bedding undation or —e— of nt | 
-mo mn ng), 1. 
Same as Bed- ion s00 — 


ing (whi 
Bedding-stone (bed'ing-stin), n. on brick. 
laying, a straight piece of marble applied 
to the rubbed side of the brick to prove 
whether the surface be straight. 

Bede (béd), n. In mining, o peculiar kind 
of pick-axe. Ure. 

t ed’),2.4. Todeaden. ‘Others 
that are bedeaded and stupefied as to their 
morals." Hailiwell, 

Bedeck (bé-dek’), v.t. [Prefix be, and deck] 
To deck; to adorn; to grace, "* Bedecki: 
ornaments," Shak. ‘ Bedecked, ornate, om | 


Milton, 

Bodogar, Bedeguar (bed’é-giir), a. 22 
bd . bédeguar, from Per. 

kin of white thorn or thistle.} A spongy 
excreacence or gall, sometimes termed swect- 





#, Bedegar on the Rose. 


brier sponge, found on various species of 
roses, especially the sweet-brier, produced 
by several insects as receptacles for their 
eggs, as the Cynips rose: once supposed to 
have medicinal —A 
Bedehouse "hous), {[O.E. bede, A. 
Sax. bead, a prayer, and house.) Formerly, 
a hospital or alms-house, where the poor 
prayed for their founders ‘and benefactors. 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


| Bedight (bé- 


pine, pin; 
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nm. 7 as Beads-man (which see). Bede- 


manor Bedesnan is the common spelling Bedlamite 
| of the word when it —— the ancient | Bed-linen ( 
Scotch privileged beggar 


Shad, | 


A long blue gown, with a peere⸗ badge on the 
right arm; two or three wallets for holding the dif- 
ferent kinds of meal, when be received his charity, 
+. , all these at cape erhed o burns: Uy» profession, 
and one of thar privileged class which are called in 
Seotland the king's dedesmen, of, vulgarly, blus · 
gowns, Sir iF, Seott. 

Bedevil (bé-de’vil), v.t. [Prefix be, and devil.) 
1. To throw into confusion, as if ca the 
agency of evil spirits; to abuse. ‘ Bedevilled 
and used worse than St. Bartholomew.’ 
Sterne,--2. To corrupt; to destroy; to spoil. 

t (bé-de'vil-ment), n. The act 
of throwing into disorder, or the state of 
being in disorder; confusion. 

The lawyers had twisted it into such a state of 
dedevidoment that the original merits of the case have 
long disappeared. Dickews. 

Bedew (bé-div’), v.t. (Prefix de, and dew.) 
To —. ns — ew; 8 — ie a | eet 
gentle manner w any u — 
tears his face bedew.’ 

| Bedewer (bé-lirér), a. That which bedews. 

Bedewy? (bé-di'i), a Moist with dew. 
“Night with her bedewy wings." <Ant. 


Brewer. 
Bedfast (bed’fast), p. and a. Confined to 
bed; bedridden. 


I were fetched to B.'s wife afore seven this morn- 


ing. She's dvafest, but she were raving and raging 
to know, &c., Afrs. Gaskell. 

Bed-fellow (bed'fcl-16), n. One who Lies in 
the same 


Misery acquaints a man with strange ——— 


Bed-feret (bed’fér), n. (Bed, and 0.E. fere, 
4 an a companion.) A bed-fellow, 


an. 
Bed: — — The frame of a 


— a. Orna- 
— with diam ‘Astarte’s bedia- 
crescent.’ ~ 


(bé-dit’), wt, oe erally or always in 
pret. p. bedight or bedighted. 
and dight } To array; to equip ; 
to trick out; to invest or cover with. 
locks with clods of bloud and dust bed 
Fairfax. * of men the m 
armes bedi; ir, for Mags. ‘Injured 
and ill ettynted.* Milton. 
His head and beard with soot were il] Ardighy. 


Spenser, 

lam an unknown knight, 

Three modest makbeas have me dedtipat, 
Longfellow, 


Bedim (bé-dim’), v.t, pret. & pp. bediimined; 
ppr. bediaming, [Prefix be, and dim.) To 
make au: te to obscure or darken. *I have 
bedimm'd the noontide sun.’ Shak. 

Bedinner (bé-din’nér), «.¢. [Prefix be, and 
dinner.] To give dinner to, [Rare.] 


Can he do nothing for bis Barns but . 
hin, drainer him for a er 


Bedirt (bé-deért’ { Prefix be, and dirt.) 
To cover with * af Taylor. 
Bedismal (bé-diz’mal), v.¢. {Prefix be, and 
dimnal.) To make dismal. 

Bedizen (bé-diz’n or bé-diz’n), of [Prefix 
be, and dizen.) To adorn; to deck; 

aliy, to adorn in a tawdry manner or with 
false taste. 


Honise 
Carlyle 


Remnants of tapestried hangings, window curtains, 
and shreds of pictures, with which he had sead'tzemed 
his tatters. Sir M. Scote. 


Bed-key (bed’ké), » An Instrument for 
oe the parts of a bedstead tightly to- 


‘lam), 7. Dye ee from Beth- 
— name of a religious house in 
London, afterward conve into an hospi- 
tal for lunatica.} 1 A mad-house; a place 
appropriated for lunatics —2 + A madman; 
a lunatic; one who lives in Bedlam. ‘Let us 
get the bediam to lead him.’ Shak.—3. Fig. 
any scene of wild uproar and madness. 

A general division of ons would make the 
country a scene of profigate extravagance for one 
—— and of — descation - — — 

of One short SCL hartel-howse 


— 

bed lam), a. Belongi 
house; fit for a mad-house. 8 —— 
brainsick duchess.’ Shak, —Bedlam ar, 
a name anciently given to a patient of the 





néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


BED-SORE 





hospital of Bedlam who, being partially 


| 


a was allowed to go at large or a-beg. 


(bed'lam-ér), 9. Tie name given 
by seal hunters to the hooded seal ( 
ora cristata), when a year old, from its 
rantic cries and actions when it cannot 
escape its pursuers. 
‘lam-It), 2 A madman. 
d'lin-en), ». Linen for beds, 
as sheets, pillow-covers. 

Bed-maker (bed'mak- ér), nm 1. One whe 
manufactures beds, -- e whose occupa- 
——o beds, as ina ela oe 
v 

Bed-mate d’mat), n. A bed-fellow. Shak 

Bed-m: “méld ing), nm. In orek 
the mouldings of a cornice which are placed 
below the coronet, consisting of an ogee, a 
list, a large boultin, and another list under 
the coronet. 

Bedotet (bé-dlét’), of [Prefix be, and doe.) 
To make to dote. ‘To bedote this queens 

Chaucer. 


was their intent.’ 
Bedouin (bed’d-in), m. (Fr. Bédowin, Ar 
beddict, dwellers in the desert.] One of s 
tribe of nomadic Arabs, who live in tents 
and are scattered oo Arabia, Egypt, and 
— arts of Afri 


(bea" pin), «. a. Relating to the Be 

— (bed pan)en. 1. A pan for warm- 
ing iS; a@ warming-pan.—2 A necessary 
utensil for a n bedridden. 

* heer, t —— — n. Same 

Sere {which see). 

Bed- piece (bed'plat, bed'pés), n, 
In mech. the sole-plate or foundation-plate 
i an on ne, &c, 

n. 1. In old bedstendsa 


"post fixed (beat poet) te keep the clothes from 
ling off. Ome was piaoee on each side.— 
In the teinkling of a bed ¢, with the nt- 
most rapidity, ‘a a phrase derived from the 
common practice of resorting to hed-posts 
as weapons of attack or defence. Brewer. 


Tl do tt instantly, tm the tui Aiing of a oo 
2 A post at — —— a bedstead sup- 


rting the cano 
“presser (be rpres-tr), n. A lazy fellow; 
one who loves his 
— (be-drab’bl), v.t. 0 bedraggle 
— ( bé-drag’gl }, vt. t. & . 
dragg'e ing. Pprefx — and 
‘o soil, as garments which are 
walking, to reach the dirt; to 
soil b draw 
n | bilby dran n, <A beadie. 
TH hae her before presbytery and synod; T'm balf 
Ser 
Bedral} ‘ral), n. A person who is bedrid. 


r. bedr 
—— d, in 
along on mud. fBooteh } 
ae now that I'm bedrest in an inhabited 
John ——— (Scotch.] 


Betrein I PP. Bedrenched ; thoroughly 
wetted. 

bé-drensh’), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
drench.) To drench; to soak; to saturate 
with moisture, ‘Such crimson 


should bedrench the green ep of King 
Richard's land.’ Shak. rid, bed'rhd-2) 
Bedrid, Bedridden (bed’ ’rid-n), « 
Bed and ride; A. Sax. bedrida, one confined 
bed; the noun has been transformed into 
a participial adjective] Confined to the bed 
by age or infirmity. ‘Lies he not bedrid! 
‘Old bedridden palsy." 
Bed-rite,+ Bed- gt 
and rife or ¥7 
riage bed. *? o bed i be paid till 
Bt get 3 pede sn . Shak. 
“room mi), ¥. room or 
— bed; * 


ment intended or used for a 
room.-—2. + Room in a bed. 
T iehae bi per idee Aekealea aang 
(bé-drop’), v.t. —* —— 


To —2 as with to variegale 
with spots; — — ea bedropped 


with gold.’ 

Bed-screw ‘skré), 2. A powerful ma 

chine for lif or moving large bodies; & 

barrel-screw We ch see). 

Bedsistert (bed rela tah n. A concubine. 
It is not much to be wondered at that we lost ded 

Sister for comcaeds ree. Fitzedward Nall. 


Bed-site (bed'sit), m A recess in a room for 


a 
Bed-sore (bed’sir),, A very troublesome 
kind of sore Hable to —— pen 8 on patients 








long confined to bed ther — or 
not allowed to change their position. Bed- 
sores occur at the parts pressed Irby the weight 
oll, pound; wt, Sc. abune; 9, Sc. fey. 


BED-STAFF 





of the body, chiefly about the region of the 
buttocks, the heel, &c. 


~stalf ¥ 8 Bed- ~L 
Pot stad Cocdrutea). "i rane —— 


rting a bed 
-steps (bed’steps), n. pl Steps for as- 

vending a bed. 
Bed-stone ‘stdn), n. The lower or sta- 


tionary millstone. EE. H. Knight, 

Bedstraw (bed’atra)}, nm. 1. Straw put into 
a bed to make it soft,—2. beg ular name 
of the different species of um. See 


GAuIv™. 

Bed-swerver + Yaweérv-tr), n. One that 
ewerres from his bed; that is, one who is 
false and unfaithfal to the marriage vow. 

She's 
A bedrovrver, even 23 bad as thase 
That vulgars give bold’st tithes, Shad, 

Bed-tick (bed’tik), n. A case of strong linen 
or cotton cloth for containing the feathers 
or other materials of a hed; ticking. 

Bed-time (bed‘tim), nm. The time to go to 
reat; the ustial hour of going to bed. 

Beduck (b4-duk’), v.t. (Prefix be, and duok,) 
To dack; to put the head under water; to 
immerse. 


To the flood he came, ... 
And deepe himself deducted in the same. Spenser’, 


Baduke (bé-diik’), v.¢ [Prefix be, and duke.) 
To make a duke of Swift, 


Badung (bé-dung’), 2.¢. [Prefix be, and dung. } 
Te cover with dung. ‘Bedunged with cal- 
umny and filth’ . P. Fuller. 


Badust (bé-dust’), v.t [Prefix be, and dust.) 
To sprinkle, soil, or cover with dust. 
Badward (bed'wérd), ade. (Bed, and ward, 
in the direction of.] Towards bed. Shak. 
Badwarf —— vt [ Prefix be, and 
dwarf.) To make little; to stant or hinder 
the tran of. ‘Those whom you bedwarf 
and apple by your poisonous medicines.’ 
Dr. H. More, 


Bed-work (bed’wérk), n. Work done in bed, 
or aa in bed, that is without toil. ‘Bed- 


work, mappery, closet-war." Shak. (Rare.} 
Bedye i,t [Prefix be, and dye.] To 
aye; to * ‘Fields with Sarazin blood 


ipenser. 
Bee (bé), nm. [A Sax. beo, bt, Icel. by, Bw. 
Dan. bi, D. bij, bife, G. biene, 0. and Prov, G. 
belie, Ir. and Gael. beach, a bee.) 1. An in- 
sect of the genus Apis. (See Apis.) The 
ies are namerous, the a EY being 
the most interesting toman, It has been 
kept in hives from the earliest periods for 
ite wax and honey. It lives in swarms or 
societies of from 10,000 to 50,000 individ- 
wala These swarms contain three classes 
of bees —the females or queen bees, the 
males or drones, and the imperfect or un- 
developed females, called neuters, consti- 
tating the working bees. In each hive or 
swarm there is only one female or queen, 
whose sole office is to a the species. 
It is much larger other bees. 
a queen dies a ng working bee 
three days old is selected, its cell is enlarged 
by the partitions being broken down, its 
food changed to royal jelly or paste, and it 
grows into a queen. @ queen lays 2000 
eggs a day, or 100,000 a year. The drones 
serve merely for impregnating the queen, 
after which they are destro: by the neu- 
tera These last are the labourers of the 
hive. They collect the honey, form the cells, 
and feed the other bees and the young. 
They are furnished with a proboscis by 
which they suck the honey from flowers, 
and a mouth by which they swallow it, and 
then convey it to the hive in their stomacha, 
whence they diagorge it into the cella. The 
pollen of flowers settles on the halra with 
which their body is covered, whence it is 
collected into pellets by a brush on thelr 
second pair of legs, and deposited in a hol- 
low in the third pair. It is called bee-bread, 
and is the food of the larve or young. The 
pence bees —— honey. The wax was at 
one time au to be formed from pollen 
by a Geuiies rocess, but it is now ascer- 
tained that it is formed by secretion from 
the honey. The females and neuters have 
a barbed sting attached to a bag of poison, 
which flows into the wound inflicted by the 
When a hive becomes overstocked a 
new colony is sent out under the direction 
of aqueen bee. This is called stearming, 
Besides the common bee (A. mellifica) there 
are the A, faecicata, domesticated in t; 
the A. liguatica, or Ligurian bee of Italy and 
Greece, Introduced into England; the A. uni- 
color of Madagascar, the A.indica,&c,—2 An 
assemblage of persons who meet to engage 








ch, chain; th, 8c. lock; £, 90; j, job; 


t 
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dual or family; as, a quilting bee; a husking 
bee, &c. [Ameriean. }— Spelling bee,an assem- 
blage of persons for the purpose of exercis- 
ing themselves, or comparing their acquire- 
ments, in # Hing. chi saci prizes are 
competed for. Competitions 

pea perme psce Mery phy, music, &c., 
have also been held under the name of bees. 


in united labour for the benefit of an indivi- 
' Beef (bef), n. 


other ac- — 


The system is American.—8. Naut. a plece | 


of hardwood, generally elm, bolted to the 
outer end of the bowsprit, to rove the fore- 
top-mast stays through. Called alao Bee- 
block.—-To have a bee (or bees) in the head, 
(a)t to be choleric. (+) To be restless or 
uneasy. 8. Jonson, (c) To be somewhat 
crazy. 

She's whiles crack-brained and Aas a der in er 
head, Sir it, Score. 


—To have a bee in one’s bonnet, to bo a 
little crack-brained or crazy; to be flighty. 
(Scotch. } 

Beebee (bé-bé’), n. [Anglo-Indian] 1. A 
lady. —2. A Hinda concubine. 

The society of the station does interfere In such 
cases; and though it does not mind Avedees of their 
friends, it rightly taboos kim who entertains their 
rivals. is. HH. Reserll, 

Reo bird bree + A local * = 
spotted flycatcher (Muacicapa 0 80 
called from its catching bees. 

Bee-block (hé’blok), n. See BER, 3. 

Bee-bread (bé’bred), ». A brown bitter 
substance, the pollen of flowers collected by 
bees as food for thelr young. See BER. 

Beech (béch), n. [A. Sax. bece, dée, Icel. 
bdk, Sw, . Dan. bog, D. beunk, G. buche, 
a beech; the word is cognate with L. fi J 
a beech; Gr. , the esculent oak. 
root meaning of the word is seen in Gr. 

in, Skr. bhag, to eat, the tree origi- 
nally receiving ita name from its nuts — 
eaten by theo early tribes. Book is identi 
with this word, being so called from the use 
of beechen boards or beech bark for writing 
oninearly times. See Book.) A tree of the 


genus 6, nat.order Cupuliferm, The com- 
mon or European beech (/’. sylvatica) grows 
to a la size, with branches forming a 


beautiful head with thick foliage. The bark 
ja smooth and of asilvery cast. The mast or 
nuts are eaten by ewine, poultry, oxen, and 
other animals, and = agood oil for lamps. 
Beech is not much used in building, as it 
soon rots in damp places, but it is used as 
ae in places where it is constantly wet. 

t is mannfactured into a great a of 
tools, for which it is fitted on account of its 
great ness and uniform texture, and is 
also extensively used in — furniture. 
Varieties of beech with coloured leaves are 
frequently seen in pleasure-grounds; a red 
eolour prevails in the F. ferruginea of 


America. 

Beech-coal (béch’kél), ». Charcoal from 
beech-woad. 

Beechen (béch'en), a. Consisting of the wood 


or bark of the beech; belonging to the beech; 
as, a beechen vessel, 
His aged head, crowned with Acechen wreath, 


Seemed like a of iry in the teeth 
Of winter —— * Xeats, 


Beech-finch —— a, The chaffinch 
(Fringilla corlebs), [Local.] 


(béch’gal), #. <A gall or excres- 
cence formed by insects on the beech. 
- r (béch’hop-ér), nm One of the 

Coleoptera, O ea fagi, family Curculio- 
nidw or weevils, destructive to beech-treea, 
laying their eggs between the two surfaces 
of their leaves. 

Beech-mast (bich‘mast), n. The mast or 
nuts of the beech-tree, from which an ofl is 
expressed. The cake which remains after 
the ofl has been expressed is a good fatten- 
ing food for oxen, swine, and poultry, but 
is injurious to horses. See BEECH-OIL. 

“nut (béch’nut), ». One of the nuts 
or fruits of the beech. The nuta are trian- 


* and inclosed in a spiny capsule or 
ual 
Beech-oil (béch’oil), n. A bland, fixed oil 


expressed from the mast or nuts of the 
beech-tree. It is used in Picardy and in 
other parta of France instead of butter, but 
it ia said to occasion heaviness and pains in 
the stomach. 

Beech-tree (béch'tré),n. The beech (which 


Ree), 
yf 


(béch'l), a. Made of beech; conaist- 


beeches. ‘A beechy garland.’ Ph, 
Fletcher. (Rare.) 
Bee-eater ét-ér), #. <A bird that feeds 








1 
‘ 
i 


on bees. There are several species included , 


BEE-GLUE 





in the genus Meropa, of which the M. api- 

is rernarkable for the bril- 
umage. 
(Fr. bew/, from L. bos, boris, 
Gr. bous for bors, an ox; Ir. and Gael. bo, 
W. buw, Skr. go, acow.] 1. An animal of the 
bovine genus, whether ox, ball, or cow, in 
the full-grown state. [In this, which is the 
original sense, the word has a plural, beeres, 
but sometimes formerly beefs, The singular 
is obsolete. } 

These are the beasts which ye shall eat; the Arc’, 
the sheep, and the goat. Deut. xiv, 4, Bible 1578, 

A herd of Areves, fair oxen, and fair kine. Afittes. 


A pound of man's flesh, taken from a man, 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 
As flesh of muttons, Avc/s, or goats. Shas, 


2 The flesh of an ox, bull, or cow when 
killed: in this sense the word has no plural. 
3. A common name in the south of England 
for certain limestone strata of the Purbeck 
series, In which the carbonate of lime is 
fibrous. 

Beef (béf), a. Conslating of the flesh of the 
ox or bovine kind. Sa 

brained 


aster of Euro 
liancy of its 


S (béf’brind), a. Same as Bees- 
witted. ‘The most beef-brained sensualist.* 
Turniers, quoted by Latham. 


Beef-eater (béfét-ér), n. 1. One that eats 
beef; hence, a stout fleshy man.—2 An 
African inaesaorial bird, of the genus Ba- 
phaga, that feeds on the larve which nestle 
under the hides of oxen. See BUPHAGA. 
Beef-eater (béf'ét-tr), n. (Uenally consi- 

ered to be a 
, corruption of 
' Fr. buffeticr, 
one who guards 
the royal buf- 
fet, from buget, 
a side - board. 
Skeat, however, 
points out that 
this derivation 
is a mere guess, 
and refers to 
Ben Jonson as 
using ‘eater’ in 
the sense of a 
servant, and to 
the use of ‘pow- 
der-beef (that 
is,salt beef) lub- 
ber' in the sense 
of a man -ser- 
vant.) One of 
the yeomen of 
the royal guard, 
who, since the 
time of Henry 
VIL, have at- 
* tended the so- 
~ Vereign at state 
Dbanguets, and 
on other so- 
lemn occa- 
sions. 


Charles had begun to form a small standing army, 
He felt that without some better protection than that 
of the train-bands and Avef<aters his palace and per- 
son would Fema 4 be secure in the vicinity of a great 
city swarming with warlike Fifth Monarchy men who 





Beet-eates. 


had been Just disbanded, Macaniay, 
Beefing (béf'ing), mn. 1. A bullock fit for 
slaughter. [Provincial,}—2 An apple pre- 
— by being dried in an oven and pressed 
a 
Beo-fower (b@flou-ér), mn. Same as Bee- 
orchis, 
Beef-steak (béf‘stik),n. A steak or slice 


of beef, particularly when broiled or for 

brolling. 

Beef-tea (béf'té), n. A light and nutritious 

soup made from the flesh of the ox, of which 

the chemical constituents are gelatine, al- 
baminous matter, and kreatine, oamazome, 

fat, lactic acid, saccharine matter, and a 

substance resembling theine. Beef-tea from 

being easy of digestion is recommended for 
invalids and convaleacents. 

Beef-witted (béf'wit-ed), a. With no more 
wit than an ox; dull intellect; heavy- 
headed; stupid. ‘Thou mongrel, beef-witted 
lord.” Shak. 

Beef-wood (béf'wyd), n. The timber of 
some species of Australian trees belonging 
to the genus Casuarina. It is of a reddish 
colour, hard, and close-grained, with dark 
and whitish streaks. It is chiefly used in 
fine ornamental work. 

en (bé’gir-dn), mn A garden or in- 
closure to set bee-hives in; an apiary. Mor- 
timer, 

Bee-glue (bé’gif), n. A soft, unctuous mat- 

ter with which bees cement the combs to 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sieg; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEy. 


BEE-HAWK 


the hives and close up the cells. Called 
also Propotia. 
Bee-ha (b@hak), xn. The honey-buzzard 


anti apicorus), 30 called from preying on | 
iymenopterons insects, such as wasps, &o, | 


Lepidopterous Insects of the genus Sesia are 
also often called bee-hawks or bee-hawk 
motha 

Bee-hive (bé’hiv),n. A case or box intended 
asa habitation for bees. See HIVE. 

Beehive-house (bé‘hiv-hous}, ». The popu- 
lar name of certain very ancient conical 
buildings in Ireland, of no great size, formed 
by long stones, the upper layer always over- 
lapping the one beneath it. No cement is 





Beehive-hooses at Cahernamacturech, co, Kerry. 


used, and the stenes are very much In their 
natura] state, These houses occur single or 
clustered, the former often beside oratories, 
and 80 believed to have been the dwellings 
of priests, the latter sometimes encircled by 
a stone wall for defence. Sometimes they 
contain more than one apartment. Houses 
of this kind occur also in the Western Laies 
of Scotland; and the ‘Picts’ houses’ of the 
east coast, though differing in being under- 
ground, resemble them in their mode of con- 
struction. They are referred to the period 
from the seventh to the twelfth century. 
Bee-house (bé‘hous),. A house or reposi- 
tory for bees; an apiary. Goldsmith. 
(béld), ». A place of refuge: shelter; 
protection. [Old and prov English 
and Scotch.) See BEILD. 
This bosorn soft shall be thy tenia, Fairfax, 


Beele (bél), n [Probably a form of bill, a 
mattock ; comp. D. bij, G. beil, a hatchet.) 
A kind of pickaxe used by miners for sepa- 
rating the ores from the rocks in which 
they lie. 

Bee-line (bé'lin), n The most direct or 
straight way from one point to another, as 
that of beea in returning loaded with honey 
to their hives. {American.] 

Beelzebub (bt-cl'zé-bub), n. (Heb.daal, lord, 
and zebub, a fly.) A god of the Philistines 
who had a famous temple at Ekron He 
was worshipped as the destroyer of files. 

Beelzebul (be-cl'z8-bul), mn. (Heb. baal, lord, 
and zehul, dung} Aname given by the Jews 
to the prince of demons, being an o bri- 
ous change on the term Beelzebub. The 
word is incorrectly written Beelzedud in the 
New Testament at Mat. x. 25 and xii 24, 27. 
See BAAL, 

Boo-inaster (bé'mas-tér), n. One who keeps 

A 


Beemol?} (b@mol), n. In music, a semitone 
or half-note. Bacon. 

Bee-moth (bé’moth), n. A moth from whose 
eggs are produced caterpillars which infest 
bee-hives, It is the Gaileria cereana (mal- 
tionella) of naturalists. 

Been (bén), pp. of be (which see). 

t Bent (bén, ben), pl of ind of 
be. (Contr. for be-en.) Are. ‘Alle our lords, 
which that ben yslawe.’ Chaucer, ‘Assem- 
bled deen a senate grave and stout.” Fair- 


‘az. 

— (bén), n. A frotted strin; instru- 
ment of music of the nd nd, having 
nineteen frets: used in India. 

Been,t n. pl. Bees. 

They murmurede as doth a swarm of deen, CAancer, 

Bee-orchis (bé’or-kls), n. A British plant, 
Ophrys apifera; an orchid with a bee-like 
flower, See OPHRYS. 

Beer (bér),n. [A. Sax. beor, bear, beer, also 
drink in general; 0. ¥Fris. biar, bier, O.H_G. 

, bier, Icel. bidrr (borrowed from the 
rmanic, ale being the Scandinavian word), 

D. and G. bier, Ir. and Gael. beotr (probably 
borrowed)—beer, Grimm is inclined to re- 
gard this word as a noun formed in the 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 











pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; 
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earliest centuries of our era from L. inf. 
bibere, to drink (bier, biver gradually 
giving dior, bier); comp. It. bere, bevere, 
drink, from L. bibere.] 1. An aleoholic 
Hquor made from any farinaceous grain, but 
generally from barley, which ts first malted 
and ground, and its fermentable substance 
extracted by hot water. To this extract or 
infusion hops or some other plant of an 
agreeable bitterness are added, and it is 
en boiled for some time both to concen- 
trate it and to extract the useful matters 
from the hops. The liquor is then suffered 
= — tn —— time oo F 
ermeutatlon depending upon the quality 
and kind of beer, and after it has 
become clear it is stored away or 
gent to the market. The beers 
of England and France, and for 
the most part those of Germany, 
become ually sour by contact 
of air. 
long to the beers of Bavaria, 
which may be preserved at plea- 
sure in half-full casks as well as 
full ones without deterioration, 
2 A fermented extract of the 
reots and other parts of various 
rn as ginger, spruce-sap, mo- 
a, beet, dc. 
Beer-chiller (bér'chil+r), nm A 
vessel set near or over the fire 
to take the chill off beer. Dickens. 


Roer-engine (bér’en-jin), mn. A 
hydraulic machine for raising 


| beer and other liquors out of a cask in a 


cellar, 


Beer-house (bérhous), n. A house where 


malt liquors are sold; an ale-howse. 
Beeriness (bér'i-nes), n. The state of bei 
beery or intoxicated; drunkenness [Low, 
Beer-measure (bér’me-zhir), ». An old 
English measure by which ale and beer 


were sold. 
Beer-money (bér’mun-i), n. An allowance 
of ld. per day granted to the British soldier 


in 1800 in addition to his pay, as a substitute 
for an allowance of beer or spirits; also, an 
allowance given to domestic servants in 
England in lieu of beer, to save trouble in 
serving it out, or waste by leaving the cask 
open. 

Beer-process (bér'pré-ses), n. In ge a 
collodion process wherein the —_ ter 
having been sensitized and washed in the 
usual manner, is dipped in or washed over 
with an Infusion of malt or beer: the pro- 
cess has little to recommend it except its 
—— 

Beer-p (bér’pyl), mn The handle of a 
beer-pump; also the pump itself. 

Beer-pump (bir pump), n <A pump for 
beer, especially for raising becr from the 
cellar to the bar in a beer-shop. 

Beer-shop (bér’shop), n. A shop where malt 
liquors are sold; an ale-house. 

Beer-stone (bér’stén), m. An argillaceous 
and siliceous freestone dug from quarries 
at Beer, 10 miles west of hme Regia, at the 
passing of the chalk into greensand. 

Beer- (bér'swil-ing), a Drinking 
beer iu large measare. 
la deer-rnttiing C T have drank your 

Doneeean ti —— 

Beery 1), @. 1. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling beer; stained or soiled with beer. 

‘The sloppy, Jeery tables.” Thackeray.— 

2 Addic to beer; affected by beer; in- 

—— pertaining to intoxication; mand- 
in. 


There was a fair proportion of kindness in Raveloe, 
but ie was of a desy aad Dungting sort. 
George El tet. 


Beestie, Bhestie (bés'ti), n. (Hind. bihkishét.} 
An Indian water-carrier, who supplies do- 
mestic establishments with water from the 
nearest river or reservoir by means of a 
sheep-skin bucket or bag. 

In particular there is a queer cronture, like what I 
famcy a browne should be, called a ‘deestie’ or 
*bhestic,’ whose special calling is to fill the baths in 
that refreshing apartipent of health and luwury at- 
tached te every Indian bedroom. NN, Macleod, 

ae —— — \ yt (ASand 

stings ‘ingz), n_ pl. ; . byst or 
bysting, Sc. beestmilk, D. biest, biestemelk, 
G. biestmitch.] The first milk given by a 
cow after calving. 

Bees’-wax (béx'waks), n. The wax secreted 
by bees, and of which their cells are con- 
structed. See WAX. 

Bees- (béz’wing), » A gauzy film in 
pers wines, indicative of age, much esteemed 

¥ connoisseurs. 





tũbe, tub, byll; 


This defect does not be- | 


BEEVE 





Scott, from under bushy eyebrows, winked az te 
apparition of a ders-wing. Thackeray. 
Beet (bét), m IA Sax. beta, bete, D. bit, G 
beete, Fr, bette--borrowed from L beta.) A 
plant of the genus Beta, nat. order Chen- 
podiacem, The common or red beet (Beta 
vulgaris) is a native of the south of Europe, 
and was introduced Into Britain in 164 
There are many varieties in cultivation - 
some with long taper roots, and others with 
flat roots like turnips. The root furnishes 
al portion of sugar, which is manufac. 
tured in France, Germany, &c., on a great 
scale. Beet haa been used, in place of malt, 
in the manufacture of beer. The white or 

Sicilian beet is Beta Cicla, 

Beet-fly (bét’fli), mn A two-winged insect 
(Anthomyia beter) infesting crops of man- 
gold-wurzel and other varieties of beet, on 
whose leaves it de ta ite exgs, the larve 
afterwards devouring the soft parta It is 
less than the house-tty, 

Beetle (bé’tl), nm IA. Sax. bytl, betel, deotel, 
& mallet, from bedtan, to beat; L. G. bets, 
bite) 1. A heavy wooden mallet, used to 
drive wedges, consolidate earth, &c. 

If I do, fillip me with a three-man beni, Shab, 


2 Amachine for producing figured fabrics by 
pressure from co: orindented rollers 
Beetle tl), #4 1. To use a beetle on; to 
beat with a heavy wooden mallet, as linen 
or cotton cloth, as a snbatitute for mang- 
ling.—2%. To produce figures on cloth by 
passing it through a beetle. See Burris, 
n, 


Beetle ye n. (A. Sax. bfted, from biten, 
to bite.] Any insect belonging to the order 
Coleoptera (which see). Sometimes, how- 
ever, the term is used in a more restricted 
sense, a8 equivalent to Scarabmidm, a trite 
of this order embracing more than 00 
species, characterized by clavated antenna, 
fissile longitudinally, 1} frequently den- 
tated, and wings which have hard cases ot 
sheaths called elytra. Beetles vary in size 
from that of a pin’s head to the balk of a 
Taan's fist, the largest being the elephant- 
beetle of South America, 4 inches long. The 
*black-beeties’ of kitchens and cellars are 
es and belong to the order (r- 
thoptera. 

Beetle (bé'tl), v.i. IFyoum ditel in 0. E. bite- 
browed, alao written bitterbrowed, bitel, bit- 
ter being from A. Sax. bitan, to bite, and 
meaning —— sharp, hence prominent | 
To be prominent; to hang or extend out; to 
overhang; to jut. ‘The cliff that beetles 

—— — — 

brow ti-brou), nm A 
brow. ‘Shaggy beetle-brows.” Cariyle. 

Beetle -browed (bé’tl-broud), a. [See 
BEETLE, vi.) Ha prominent brows ‘A 
beetle-browed sullen face.” ovweil. 

Beetle- (bé'tl-hed), n. A beetle-headed 

or stupid fellow. as) 

peated | é’tl-hed-ed), a, Having a 
head like a beetle or mallet; doll; stupid 
‘ Beotle-headed, flap-eared knave.” Shak. 

Beetle-stock (bé'tl-stok), n. The handle of 

beetle 


Beetle-stone (bé‘tl-stén), mn A nodule of 








coprolitic ironstone, s0 named from the re 
setnblance of the inclosed coprolite to the 
body and limb of a beetle. 

Bee (bé'tl-ing), a. Being inent ; 
standing out from the main y; jutting; 
overhanging. 

Each dectiing rampart and each tower seldime 
Mord rwortt. 


Boot master (ods n, (O.K. smd 

Se. beet, to make better, to supply, and mis- 
ter,awant See Mister.) Let. something 
that — a want; but often applied te 
an article made to serve the purpose of, and 
save a better; a substitute. [Seotch.) 


Next she enlarged on the advantage of saving ol 
Clothes to be what she called Avet-magsters 
Sew 1", Senet. 


Beet-radish (bét’rad-ish) ». The name 
sometimes given to red beet (Beta culgaris) 
when raised or used for See BE&t. 

' Beet-rave (bét’riv), n. (Fr. bette-rave, beet- 
; root, from L, beta, beet, and rapa, a tar- 
nip.] Same as Beet-radieh. 

Beet-root (bét'riit), mn. The root of the beet 

ant; the plant itself. See BEET. 


to the srw 


t- (bét’rét-shy'‘gér), a. Sugar 
| made from the root of the 
Beeve (bév), n. [See Brrr.) An animal of 


the bovine genns, as a cow, bull, or ox. (In 
the singular rare, and a corrnption duo te 
the influence of beeves the plural of beef.) 

They would knock down the first deer they mt 
| with. frvimg. 








ofl, pound; i, Sc. abwne; fF, Sc. fey. 


BEEVOR 





Beevor, » See BEAVER, of a helmet. 
peewee), ae 74 name for 


gt e bee 
rae ‘pret, befell: pp 


fallen: yor Seething. (A Sax. beh 


be, and | Jeallan, to fall.) To happen 


hak, 


pass, 
Ihave reveal'd this discord which Aq/feil. Af titon, 
— of,t to be the fate of; to become 
Do me the favour to dilate at full 


hath 4¢fall and cil * 
What Sefailn of them, thes, WA now. 


Befana (bi-fi’ni), mn. (It., from fone, 
epiphany. . or 
fairy * —— bo being presents to 


doll exhibited by children or in shops where 
ehildren’s things are sold in Italy on the 
eve and pe de € phany, and supposed to 


Belaria ( fi'ri-a), +4 A genus of plants, 
same as See BEJARIA. 
Potell (06-f21), bee of befail, 
Beffroi (bef'froi), n. —* ancient military 
tower. Called nae —* blen Bee). 
Befile, v.¢. 
Befit ( hi ne pre rtp P Pp beftted: ppr. 
bejitting. 4) LTo 
be oaltabte to; to become. 

That name best 4¢fitz thee. Milton, 


fee To mi to farnish with something fit. 


Wie) bad seriously Acted Win with Jt sch 8 
Befitting fit’ anda. Suiting; be- 
b ptradaryt 2 9 his degree.” Brew 
ton. — * yy — suitable, men, 
per, decen opria' 
Beflatter (bé-tla fatter). vt. [Prefix be, and 


fur. ‘o flatter; * 


flou’ ér 


(bé- fom’), v.t. Dro be, and foam.] 


hy Ay colpgerg A, 
bé- vt pre 3 
(inde te, cate)” 0 in- 


cay py hang . to confuse. 
ool. J 


Befool (bé-f1), v.t —— and 

To tool to infatuate; to delude or lead into 

error. 

tis many of Urensia wes coutaived to deel conde. 
me), gh {[A. Sax. before, be- 


Before (bé- 
foran — prefix Joran, fore.) 1. In 
front of; at Gs aneueten —* in 
; a8, before the house; the fire. 
ilton.—2. In 
— Mes ee 
3 Under the cognizance, jurisdiction, or 
consideration of. 
The of ae, 
cause of both parties shall — 0 ag 


4 Preceding in time; aa, I will return before 
six o'clock. [Like after, this word often 


= a clause, as a governin 

and thus has the cic el atm. 
junction. 

Before 1 was afflicted, I went astray. Ps. cxix. 67. 

Before this treatise can DOORIE SE ONO tr palate 
are necessary, Swift. 

Formerly the clause thus governed by before 
2 often introduced by the conjunction 
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oat ot debt o perous circum- 
—— ahd of d 6 or Kimeulty. 
Before 1. Farther onward in 


place; * * ‘the ca part. 


Renching torch ento those things which ave efire, 
i. 
The battle was before andl behind, 9 Che, sill. 34. 


2. In time preceding; previously; formerly; 
already. 
You tell me what I knew (vfore. Dryden. 
{This word is ently used in self-ex- 
rnd — as — 


oe com 
Betorekand (lector'handh 


pecuniary Blt alan having S amt 


meet one’s ob! ns and something over. 
‘Rich and much beforehand.’ Bacon, See 
FOREHANDED, 3. 


Beforehand (bé-for’hand), adv. 1. In anti- 
cipation; in advance: (a) tollowed by with, 
and forming or completing the predicate of 
& sentence. 

Ay la . - . resolvesto be dcforrhand with 
the ger Ailton, 
The last-cited author has been A¢/orehand with me. 


Additon. 
() Not followed by with. * 


So that + » may be taught —* 
skill of 5 ig: af 


2. Before there is time for anything aan 
done; before anything is done. 


What ts a man's contending with insuperable diffi- 
culties but the rolling of Seether stoma © * pot hill, 
which is soon to serara upen Dem again. 


** Beforne,{ adv. or prep. 
ucer, 
Beforetime (bé-fér'tim), adv, Formerly; of 
old time. —ESE 
FP ty noth in — when a seen oh 
Befortune t (bé- for'tan), v.t. [Prefix be, and 


ore. 


— —— To happen; 08 soos "I wish 
all good befortune y a 
Befoul foul), vt Pons “44 and foul, 
Comp. ne ane 7 reg; to soil, ond 
vt [Prefix 
Jreckle.| To freck; to spot; to colour with 
various spots; to variegate. ‘Her star- 
befreck! face.’ Drayton, 
Raireend (ot trent), vt. [Prefix be, and 
Sriend, la, act as a friend to; to counten- 
\ or benefit; to assist; as, fortune 


ance. 
befriended me, 
—— — a A Shak. 


—** — n Act of 
fringe S To f {os Seat 


fant t ——— 
n 

—8 ————— 
errr ne Hawes Pope. 
"poe befurring” (rele be, 


32*5* 


n. 
—— par- 
a sanjak or banner. 
‘and — tly given 
uen ven 
of rank. In 


* Ly onde’ or Meg. 


ty. ‘Nor his 
xxxvii. 25.—2. To ask for earnestly. 





BEGGAR-MY-NEIGHBOUR 





In the old common law was a writ La 
which if a man was legally prov 


ed an 
of his lands . ht be — et 
subject. Such Ape this grant eter 
was said fe de degyed Sor a Sool. 


Ask, Demand, Claim, Require, Pegg: Be- 
seech, See under ASK.—SYN. To entreat, 
solicit, implore, supplicate, beseech, peti- 
tion, crave, request, ask. 

Beg (beg), v.é a oe ee! to 
practise begging; to live by asking alms. 


And thus gate I ée, 
Without — botel 
Bat my wombe one. Pers Plowman, 


I cannot dig; to Ag lam ashamed. Luke xvi. 3. 


—— (bé' ga, big’ n. [ Hind. 

sir oan and -tneasure shen one- 
inter}. [A corruption of 

Been J on rl ier (A cor emplo: 


to give weight to a statement. 
——— 


—— of {Prefix be, — ine 


to chafe; to rub sore. Sp, 
pagan ⏑ of begs 
Begawdt (bé-gad’ (Prefix d¢, and 
gow. | To 22 


with gaudy things, 


Begem (b4-jem’), v.t. yest. & Pe. begemmed; 
ree. 6 —— (Prefix be, anil gem.] To 
cau with eek: or as with gems, 

na Scott. 


v.t. pret. t; pp. be- 

rena reer en 
ge 

To —— = an r = own to 

ason. ‘Yet they 


—S Pe ring shall beget.’ Milton. 

2 To mon, on a elias to cause to 

exist; generate; a8, luxury ets vice. 
‘Love is t by fancy.’ 

Begetter ( t‘ér), n. — begets or 
rocreates; a father. 


ble ‘a-bl), a. *8 of being 
’ disposed of sas Father 
(bea’gér), n. logy doubtful. 
e old 8 was bag, in which 


case a beggar meant originally one who car- 
ried a bag or wallet. Bagger would be con- 
verted into rv by a slight change of 


vowel sounds, but the spelling does 
— — — ere, The bag was 
cortaialy in nag wr i as = 
— oy ie in — fast “che wasa 
—— characteristic of the ata 
time when all his alms were kind, 
and a beggar is —* troduced in 
our older writers without mention — 
made of his, hag.“ Wi See the 


tation below, and Pal seh ve 

— — ——— 
roposed e ogy of Ww isgiven above, 
——— tines te cekin alms or makes it 
frie benalneen 60 beg Sow sleet. 


bout yede, 
With hire belies and here bagyes 
Of brede full ycrammed. Piers Plowman. 
2. One who — with humility ; 
—— in sense rarely used, as ine 
has become a term of contempt. 


X bexrar speaks too solly to be beard’ Dryden. 


ste wae aaa he t what he 
does not prove. ‘These re 
of principles.’ Tillotson,—To go or go home 
by rs bush, to go toruin. Brewer. 


poy retainer 


to exhaust. — 
Sher With of. ‘ Beggared 
— — 


liness (beg’gér-li-nes), n. The state of 





a gnewered and mid ene hin, Bytes Sat beggarly; meanness; extreme 

tallied thee, . .. Isawthee. Jn. i 4h] Joseph dared the body of Jesus. Mat. xxvii, 58. rip Chewger lt) a. In the con erly, 
& In —— to; r to; having pre- | » ‘To ask earnestly; to beseech; to entreat | or ming a beggar; extremely | Semmens 
eedence of in rank, dignity, or the like. or supplicate with humility; as, I poor; mean; oontempétile —— 
— ——— me is preferred Acyore me: | him to use his influence in favour of my | and thi ————— 

———5 Jn. tts: | friend.—4. To take for granted; to assume | boxes.’ 
the oenink paverty to be infinitely desirable /ore | without proof; as, to beg the question in| _ Secyarly sins, that is, those sins which kileness and 
The eldest son is S¢fore the younger Ptah debate, sah, oe dia betray men to, such me rine, Raiser. 
‘oles tons We have not princi, or ons 
~Before the mast, in or tnto the condition | for the proof oft” PMS OC 7IGf Ore? 4 tli), ade. Meanly; indi- 
of a common sailor; as, to be or to go before (The phrase J beg te inoften used as 0 petite gen! —e— 
the mast; the portion of a ship the formula me troducing a question or com- — It is his delight to dwell deggarty. Hooter, 
main-mast reserved for the officers, munication; I beg to inyuire, J beg to neighbour (beg’gér-mi-na'bér), 
and never trodden by the common sailors state. mf 7 be regarded as elliptical for | nm, A child's game at cards. In one —* 
except on duty. —— en as) I beg leave to Fao Oe a Jor a fool,t | of it the players hold the cards with the 
in the direction of the wind by its impulse. | to be appointed his backs upwards, and lay down one alternately 
th, Sc. loch; g, go; j,job; fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kk. 


ch, chain; 


BEGGAR'S-LICE 


till an honour is turned up, which has to be 
paid for at the rate of our cards for an 
ace, three for a king, —— 
ons on thus till one has gained 


other's cards. 

Beggar’s-lice ng peek n. The —— 
rine or _—_ 

en uae and 


name of Galium 

because its burs 4 to the 

somewhat resemble these vermin. The 
name is also sometimes given to certain 
other plants of the same character in this 
— as in America to some species of 
Echinospermum. 


Beggary (beg'gér-i), mn. 1 The state of a 
— At. of extreme in .—2 A 
state of bareness or deficiency. ‘The free- 
—— the beggary of the old studio.’ 


Boggy (ber), n. Same as Beg, Bey. 
Thane wend te bee oe mere rere 


at the head of called the Divan * 
roug herent. 

Beghard, Beguard (be-giird’), n. (LL 

Aardus, G. beghart, Fr. bégard, béguard; 

—* doubtful, ‘trom LL. and Ro- 


mance baga, E. bag. and term. -ard, -hart.] 
One of a body of religious enthusiasts which 
arose in Flanders in the thirteenth century, 
They disclaimed the authority of princes, 
and refused to submit themselves uncondi- 
tionally te the rules of any order, but bound 
themselves to a life of extreme sanctity 
without necessarily —, thelr secular 
vocations, On account of heretics of all 
sorts retreating into these half-spiritual 
communities they were, in the latter half of 
the ——— ey cee anne —— 
persecution, and were grad reed 
or joined the orders of Dominicans # 

Franciscans. Their history duel the 
ee is much mixed up with of 


se vt. ——— and gild. 


re B. Jonson, 


* 
Lp met with in 
ages rte {A —— man. ‘to begin—prefix 


nn, 

gan so sfeqentiy used in 0. E. onan auxili- 
5 + hag a blisse seed he tyne (lose)." 

rs Plowman.) 1. To have an original or 
first existence; to take rise; to commence. 
‘Made a selfish war begin.” Tennyson. — 
2. To do the first act; to enter upon some- 
thing new; to take the first step; as, begin, 
my muse, 

Begin every day to repent. Fer. Taylor. 
—To begin with, (a to enter upon — to 


use or employ ; as, to begin with ‘the 
Latin ar; to begin with prayer. (b) To 
mane first of a series of statements; as, 


* he = —* do ct ag ag colour, then 
perspective, 

et. 1 To do the first act of; 
to enter on; to commence. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, degin the song = Page, 
2 To trace from anything, as the first 
ground; to date the beginning of. 

The apostle Agius oar kno in yi ae creatures 
which leads us to the knowledge Locke. 
Sry. To commence, originate, initiate, enter 
upon, set about. 

Beginne | (bé-gin’), n. Beginning. 
Let no whit thee dismay 
Tie heed gates ——s — — 


Spenser. 
Beginner (bé-gin’ér), n. 1. The person who 
begins; he that originates; the agent who is 
the cause; he who first leads off; an author. 
‘Where are the vile beginners of this fray?’ 
Shak. —2.One who first enters upon any art, 
science, or business; one who is in the rudi- 
ments; a young practitioner: often implying 
want of experience. ‘A sermon of a new 

beginner.” — t. 
(be vin'tng), n. 1. The first canse; | 


n. 
lam... the deginning and the ending. Rev.i.& 
2. That which is first; the first state; com- 
mencement; entrance into being. 
In the deyyuning God created the heaven * * 
earth. Gen, 


8. The rudiments, first ground, or — 
Mighty things from small Aqdundngs grow, Dryalen, 


Bosinningless (bé-gin'ing-les), a, — 
no nuit 
—— 8 ie 27e a 
pr. beg: a 

fa begun i a do bind with a find mogul 
= —— 22 wT Piatt to inclose ; to | 
encompass, — 

Ir 


Sogirt with British and Armortc ‘Knights. Milton. 
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 Begirt! (bé gert’), wt, ; 
— * Im 
compass, —S e * 


ty throne 


— caktoho ban aatient ty 


begi, 
over several begs.) See Bea.) The governor 
of a province in the Turkish Empire, next 


in dignity to the grand vizier. h . 
lerbeg has three ensigns or staffs, 2* 
with a horse-tail, to dis ish him from a 
— who has two, anda who has but 


away; to corrode; to nibble at. ‘The worm 
ee ee Shak. 


Begod —— wt, ts 83. and god. 


To — 
gon’). Seams —— ion {Pro- 
"pert eg words which have been united. 
is the imperative of the verb to be, and 


Begonia Gosguoray nm. [Atier Michel Be- 


gon, a French bo et. a genus of h 

ceous *5 natives of the tropical pc be 

of the New rbd seme Dy >a 

ear from the — of leaves. 

GONTACESR. 

Begoniaces (bé-gi'ni-A"s4-4), n. pl. A nata- 

order of exogens, the members of which 

occur mostly in the ical parts of both 

the Old and New World, ul in 


Asia and America. A small species of Be- 
fay ascends the Himalaya to at least 
poy often growing in the trunks of 


plants have flesh ————* leaves, 
—— = and a single 


ally pink, the stamens in one dower 
an pistils in another. y are deserv- 
edly favourites with the collectors of tropi- 
cal plants, in consequence of the beanty of 
the leaves of some varieties, and the ity 
with which they may be kept in a state of 
almost constant flowering. By some bota- 
_ Ang = members of Stns order are — 
elu in the one genus Begonia; De . 
dolle divides them among three genera, and 
other botanista make many genera. 


5 jn (Pret be, oe ap 
oe begotten on 


Lond gonlbe pip mgs dor ge a 
‘o say ‘your grace to address 
ute, or treat as a lord. Holinshed. 


segrave) To depont inthe grave, to bury. 


grave} 1 
Gower,—2, To engrave. 


w sleight 
Of workmanship h Er Heng , 
(bé-gréz’), vt. t.& pp. — 


pr. be, and greaee.| 
por hgreacng ot by adres 
matter, 


— — pret. pp. p. begrimed; 
pp be, and grime.] To 
soil with dire ina impressed, so that the 


natural hue cannot easily be recovered. 
“The justice-room begrimed with ashes’ 


Macaulay. n, — 
vt pre ip. be- 
—— pr. ing. (Prefix be, and 


rho hy ‘oO grudge; to envy the posses- 


sig wants po teacher to make a poor man *· 
hour * his 


his powerful and wealth 
* share in the government, og kspropor- 


tlenate share of the good things of this Mite. 


Bronghawe. 
Begrutten (bé-crut’n), pp. or a. (Prefix be, 


[Ey ee pp. ot ren te to wee —* 8 Having 


ing: Send oe with — —— 58* 
—— (beg-ta’shé), n. A secret religious 
order in Turkey a our —* of 
Freemasons, employing ———— and signs 
of recognition et to, and in some 
cases identical 
and including many —— of influential 


members. nA 
Beguan (beg’win bezoar or concre- 
tion eee ait in the intestines of the Iguana. 
t pret. & pp. iled ; 
PDF — [Pron be, ,and guile. 1. To 
elude; to — ve; to impose on by artifice 
or craft. 
Ties eyes Sepeee s, nak a ae Gen. tii 13. 


to en- | 2. To evade; to frustrate. 


those of this order; | 








mé, met, her; pine, pin; ne ndte, not, mive; 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 





tiibe, tub, byl; 


BEHAVE 





yet some comfort, 


& To drive away or render unfelt by divert. 


ing the mind; to cause to forget by keeping 
amused, 


By sports like these are all his cares Aepudled 
- Goldsmith 


4. To while away. 
1 would degwéte the tedious day with 


Syn. To 22 deceive, cheat, dupe, trick, 


ment (be Cate ct being n. Act of —— 


——— ». tahoe pager 
which beguiles or deceives. 


, p. anda. Decei 
Boquiling (08 siving). p, 222 


y easy public 
private pec mult (how) —* at once Aqgadity 


thine own conscience wil 


gE 


— —— hehe oe in Germany 
roffe w rung up 
and Belgium tn the olovonth coatury. With- 





out the monastic vows, they form 
societies for the purposes of devotion and 
charity, 7 onal live in houses called 
Communities of Beguines are found in 


land, Begum. and — Sa ,; 
Begum gum’), ©. Prefix 7 
To danb or cover with gum. Swift, ee 
(bé'gum, —R 
corres) to beg, a bey or — 
the East es, & princess or 


rank. 
Begunk (be stn ne of begin. 


“Tet form 2*8 } 
cheat; to deceive; & to baulk; to get the bet- 
ter sweetheart 


Begunk An illusion; a trick; 

a cheat, os 

Behalf h n. .E. behalve, bihalre, 
ages 55 Sax. ofa E. half, 


—* Sir P. * 
at Affair; cause; matter. 


t h v. fix be, and 
happen.) A apn Ae — 


‘This is the greatest shame, and foulest score, 
Which unto any knight éehasgen may. — 


r. Behaving. ‘rei * x eo fares A A. Bay 


§, Se. fey. 


oil, pound; =i, Se. abune; 








BEHAVE 





have or hold.} 1.¢ To restrain; to govern; | 
to subdue. 


behave his ere "twas a 
— ‘Shake, Tim, of A 35413 
{Perhaps a solitary example. The old edi- 
tions read heAoove in this passage. }—2. With 
the reflexive pronoun, to conduct one’s self; 
to demean one’s self. ‘Those that behaved 
themselves manfully.” 2 Maccab. ii. 21. 
We dhaved not enrsefoes disorderly among 


2 Thes. isi. 7. 
&+ To employ or occupy. 
Where ease abounds yt's cath to doe amiss: 
But who his limbs labours, and his mynd 
Schaves with cares, cannot so casy mis. Spenser, 
—To be behaved, to conduct or behave one’s 
self; to be of a certain behaviour, general 
in the compound adjectives ill-behaved 
well-behaved. 


her by him, is Aeharved, 

ift be the atbictiog, of ue or no, 

That thas he suffers for. . 
Behave (bé-hiv), r.%. To act; to conduct 
one's self: generally used with regard to 
manners or to conduct in any particular 
business, and in a or bad sense; as, he 
iehares well or ill: sometimes applied to 
—— objects; as, the ship behaved well 
Behaviour (bé-hiv’yér), nm. [From behave, 
with a rather peculiar 


He who adviseth the losopher, de- 
ied eee on elec 
rac le 


2 The manner In which anything acts, espe- 
cially under extraordinary —— or in 
tical circumstances, as a ship In a storm. 


character 
tery Shine ara ead ua 


King Fokn. Now, say, Chatillon, what would France 
with us? 


Chat. Thes, after grecting, trance, 
In —**qf — 
d majesty of England here, Shae, 

pro herrede, 
by which an 
heir, by intromission with his ancestor's 
heri incurs a universal liability for his 
debta and obligations. — During be- 
saviour, as long as one remains blameless 
in the of one’s duties; as, an office 
held during good behaviour.—On one's 
behaviour, behaving or bound to ve 
with a regard to conventional decorum and 
propriety, (Collog.]— Upon one’s behaviour, 
ina state of probation; liable to be called 
te account in case of misconduct. 

Tyrants themselves are sefom thefr behaviour to a 
nperor power, Sir &. L’Estrange, 


51x. Deportment, conduct, demeanour, car- | 


riage, bearing, manner, address, breedin 
Brbead (ub hed), vt. {Prefix be, and head. 
To cut off the head of; to sever the h 
from the body of, with a cutting instrament. 
Rowell and 
22* Sidney were Achended * —— 
Beheld (bé-held’), pret. & pp. of behold. 
—— n. (Heb. b'hemoth, 
aural —— ents, a beast — 
ce, signifying a beas' e kind.) 
An dnimal dcocntbed in Job xl. ae ghee 
juice are divided in opinion as to the animal 


tended, some supposing it to be an ox, 
* 


Behold in mail 

Behen, Ben (bé’/hen, ben), n. [Per. and Ar. 
the name of a flower.) A plant, the 
bladder-campion (Silene inflata), white 
of the shops is the root of 
Behen, a native of the Levant; red behen is 
the root of Statice Limonium or sea-laven- 
der. Called alao Beken. 
hest’), m. [Prefix be, and heat, 

» & promise, hes, a command; 


comp. G. geheiss, command, from Acissen, 
ch, chain; 





Se. loch; g, go; §, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 
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to call, tell, or command.}] 1. Command; 


Pp : mandate. ‘Opposition to you and 

your behests." Shak. |Poetical.) 

H pause , 

Ge Camncd teckel bse helet Lenghtiow, 
24 A vow; a promise. Chaucer; Gower; 
—— | (8h at’), T f 

est’), v.t. To promize. 

Behete,tv.t. (A.Sax. beheetan. See BEHIONT. 


As a present or infinitive this is the proper 
form.} To promise. Chaucer. 
Behewe,t pp. Coloured. 


Chaucer, 
Behighs tag Mea vith * us. ** 
pp. + Ppr. . . 
A. Sax. n, to promise - prefix be, and 
Adtan, to call, to command. In form this 
word is properly & ow See HIGHT. 
‘So little was orm understood in the 


sixteenth century that we actually find be- 
highteth = promistth, used by Sackville as if 
from a present behight.’ . £. Morris.) 
1. To call; to name. 


That Geauntesse Anganté is dehdght, Spenser. 
2 To address. ‘Whom soon as he beheld 
he knew, and thus behight.’ Spenser.—3. To 
pronounve; to declare to be. 


Why of late 

Dicl⸗t thou deAdAd me born of English blood? 
4. To mean; to intend. ; 

Words sometimes mean more than the heart de- 
Aiteth. Mir for Mags. 
6, To promise, 
Sehight by vow unto the chaste Minerva. Swrrey. 
6. To commit; to intrust, ‘The keys are 
3 thy hand behight." Spenser.—7. To ad- 
u 


it was judged by those worthy wights, 
That Batyrens i fret deg ton el ee 
The second was to Triamond Aehight. Syenser 


— It fortuned aa 

rT. 

t (bé-hii [See previous art.} 
one’s self. 

(He) lowly to her lowting thus delight = Spenser 
Behightt hit’), n. Vow; pledge. Su 
Behind ta Sax hehindaw, 

hehind— hindan, behind. See 
HIND.) 1. On the side opposite the front or 
nearest part, or o; ite to that which 


fronts a person; on other side of; at the 
back of; towards the back or back part of: 


o to . ‘A tall Brabanter behind 
eat —— Bp. Hall. 
The lion walked along 
Behind some hedge, Shak 
2. Remaining after the departure of, whether 
rng by removing to a distance or by 
ea 


of ct Re zave me to pulls was — = Had 
3. In a position below or inferior to; as, one 
student is behind another in mathematica, 
1 
— — ver 
—Behind the back, behind one’s back. See 
under Back. 
Behind (bé-hind’), adv. 1. At the back of 
another; in the rear: opposed to before, 
For even the king has walked deAgad 
When she has gone before. Goldsmith, 
2. Out of sight; not produced or exhibited 
to view; remaining; awaiting; future. 
We cannot be sure that there is no evidence Aching. 


he. 
And fill up that which Is deAvsd of the afflictions of 
Christ in my desh, Col. b. 24. 


8. Towards the back part: backward; as, to 
look behind.—4, Past in the progress of time. 
Porgetting those things which are Arhénd, and 
reac forth unto those things which ors verre, 
r 
6. Remain after one’s departure; as, 
departed left us behind. 
Thou shalt live in this fair world Aching. Shak, 
Behindhand (bé-hind’‘hand), ade. ora. 1. In 
a state in which expenditure has gone be- 
yond income; in a state in which means are 
not adequate to the supply of wants in ar- 
rear; as, to be behindhand in one’s circum- 
stances; you are behindhand with your pay- 
ments.—2 In a backward state; not snffi- 
ciently advanced; not equally advanced with 
some other person or thing; as, behindhand 
in studies or work. 
In this (dress) also the country are 
— — 


3, Too late. 
Government expeditions are generally Aetimd hand, 
Cornaill Mag. 


‘behindhand slackness’ is a poe 
exceptional use. ] 


| 
Rarely used before 5) 4 
[ iy a noun. — ged | Behovable, 





TH, then; th, thin; 








BEHOVABLE 

— — 
Behold (bé-héld’), vt pret. & pp. beheld; 
Ber chitin, [A Sex beni, tbe 

o old in possess, — 
prefix be, and .tohold. As to th 
— menningat the pp. beholden, bound, 
obliged, comp, D. held bound, as 
also R. , and the phrase to 








hold one to his promise.} To fix the eyes 
— to look at; to see with attention; to 
observe with care. 

When he deheiid the serpent of brass, he lived. 


Num. xxi. “ 
Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world. John i. 29. 
Sry. To look upon, see, consider, eye, view, 


—— contemplate, observe, regard, attend 


Behold — v.i. L To look; to direct 
the eyes to an object; to view; to see: in a 
physical sense, 

And I dehel@, and to, in the midst of the throne, 
+ + stood a Lamb as it had been slain. = Rev. v. 6. 
2. To fix the attention upon an object; to 
attend; to or fix the mind: in this 
sense used chiefly in the imperative, being 
tently little more than an exclamation 
calling attention or expressive of wonder, 
admiration, and the like. 
Prithee, see there! deAeld, look, lot Shad. 
Behold, 1 stand at the door and knock. Rev. iii. 20, 


Beholden (bé-héld’n) p. and a. [The par- 
ticiple of behold. See BEHOLD, v.t.] Obliged; 
bound in gratitude; indebted. 

Litthe are we deAaldien to your love, 


Beholdennesst (bé-héld‘n-nez), n. The state 
of being beholden; indebtedness Sir P. 


Sidney. 
Beholder {bé-héld’ér), n. One who beholds; 
a spectator; one who looks upon or sees. 
Was this the face 
That, like the sun, did make deAolders wink? Shad, 
Beholdingt (bé-hdld’ing), a. (Corrupt form 
of beholden.) Under obligation; obliged. 
The stage is more Avhofding to love than the life 
of man. Bacon, 
So much hath Oxford been drhaiding to her 
nephews, or sister's children. Fuiler. 
Beholding (bé-hdld'ing), nm. 1. Act of seeing, 


The ceveuces we are bound to take upon your 
traitorous father are not fit for your — 


2.+ Obligation. 
Love to virtne,and not to any particular Arkaldings, 
hath expressed this my testimony. Rich, Carew, 


Beholdingnesst (bé-héld’tng-nes), n. [Cor- 
rupt form — oldenness.) The state of 


beholden or obliged. 


Their presence still 
Upbraids our fortunes with dehoda agers. Marston. 


Behoney (bé-hun’l), vf. [Prefix be, and 
Aoney.] a sweeten with honey; to cover or 
smear with honey, Shertroad. 
bh ne behauf, D —2 ry Mr go 
’ . > D. » G. behuf, be- 
om f Dan. behov, need, necessity. Perhaps 
—— with 458 = with — * 
certainly refix; comp. Ice ‘a, 
hefa, to hit, to ph at, also to behore, to 
be meet. See BEHOVR.] That which is ad- 
vyantageous to a person; behalf; interest; 
advantage; profit; benefit. 
No mean recompense it brings to your 2. 


[This word is probably never used as a 
nominative, being regularly governed by one 
of the prepositions tn, Jor, or to, anid 
accompanied with possessive pronouns or 
names of persons in the p ve. 
is used similarly.) 

Behoovablet (bé-hév’n-bl), a. Same as Be- 
hovable. 


Behoove. See BEHOVE. 

Behoovet (bé-hiv’), n Advantage; behoof. 
Tt shall not be to his Aehoome. — Gower, 

Behooveful, t Behovefult (bé-hiv’fyl), a. 

Needful; useful; profitable; be tnd lg 


Madam, we have culled such necessaries 
As are dehovesied for our state to-morrow, 


It may be most dehoore snd for princes, in matters 
of grace, to transact the same publicly. Clarendon, 


Behoovefullyt (bé-hov'fyl-li), ade, Usefully; 
Hehorn! thé-horn’), v.t. [Pree be, and horn.j 


To put horns on; to cuckol 


Shak, 


Shak 


Marcus Aurelius did faire Faustine wed, 
And she with whoring did derorme his head. 
Poin Taylor. 
Behott (bé-hot’), pret. of behight or rather 


Behoveable (bé-hiiv’a-bl), a. 
Profitable; needful. ‘All spiritual gs 
behoveable for our soul.’ Homily li. [ J 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure,—See KEY. 


BEHOVE 





"honed, bearer. being, bhoomg. a eee (eet A, {From M. Bejar, a — — [Prefix be, law, 


pr. ag 
be fit, to need, to be 


hufen, from correspo 

HOOF.] 1. Tobe Stor mest for, with respect 
to necessity, duty, or convenience ; to be 
necessary for; to become: now used on 
in the third person singular with it as 
native. 

Thus & dchoved Christ to suffer, Luke axlv, 44. 
2.+ To relate to the advantage of; to concern 
the well-being of: used with a regular no- 
minative. 

If you k ht which does dehoone 
| bende agley shaven 9 imprison’t — 
In ignorant conc Shad, 
Bsahovet Behoovet (bé-hiv’), r.i To be 
necessary, suitable, or fit. 
Sometime dehooveta it to be counselled. Chamcer. 


Behovefult See BEHOOVEFUL. 
Behow! (bé- hour’), vt Prefix be, and hovwl.} 
To howl at. ‘The wo! the moon." 


Shak. 

Beh (b8-hung’), p. ora. Draped; orna- 
mented with —— hanging; as, a horse 
hehung with trapp 

Beidelsar (bi-dels a. n. (Ar. beid-el-casar.} 
A plant used in Africa as a remedy for fever 
and the bite of serpents. It is su to 
be the Asclepias procera, The tians 
use the down of its —* as tinder, 


Betld, Bield (béld), ». [0.E beld, protec- 
tion; allied build.} or English and 
Scotch.) 1 Shelter; 


refuge ; protection. 
“The random beild o' clod or stane." Burns. 
Folk maun bow to the bush that they seck Jei/ad frac. 
etch prover’. 

2 Place of shelter.—3. Support; stay; means 
of sustenance. 

For fuid thou nane uther beta, 

But cit the h upon the field. Sir D. /yndtay. 


Beild (vata. vt. To protect; to shelter. 
{Scotch.] 


Scorn not the bush that brilds you. Sir i¥". Scott. 
(béld’i), a. Sheltered from the blast; 

— * shelter. (Scotch.) 

His honow 

whiles a’ — ——— het —* * 
a betidy enough bit, Sir it", Scott. 
Bein (bén), a. [Icel. beinn, hospitable, beina, 
to prosper.} [Scotch.) Sener well to 
do; as, a bein a bein 2. Well- 
provided; —— cory. 

This is a gey den place, and it's a comfort to hae 
sicacomertositininabadday, Sir IM, Scott. 
(bé'ing), n. 1. Existence, as op 
gy Sete Do existence, eae 

only in the mind. 
In Him we live and move and have our Aeing. 
Consider everyt enic outs deter nent: 
PP es pinto orm beg ok gl gh — 
We conclude, therefore, that Aeimg, intelli 
being, is implied and Po Morel bo thin: 


Zt ‘Lifetime; mortal existence. 


Clandius, thou 

Wast follower of his fortunes in his ferng, IP ebster. 
3. That which has life; a living existence, 
in contradistinction to what is without life; 
ee 


It is folly to seek the approbation of any deéng be- 
sides the Supreme, because no other dering can make 
a right of us. Addison. 


4+ A non-living entity; a thing. 
What a sweet Acing is an honest mind! Bean. & F7. 


*— —— — — adv, or conj, It being 
so; 


eh 

Dectined ble menan, you Rave lcrenced hie malice, 

(béing-plas), n. A to 
exi est les — 
f 1d” 
peptone — — my 
Beiram (bi‘ram), n. —— — 
Baistings (bést'ingz), n. pi. Same as Beest- 


Bolt (st, v.t. [See Bere] To make better. 
Nd ee and Scotch. } 
+ (b6-jad’), vet. abn ag and jade.) 
To — agg you bejade the good gallo- 
way. 


Bojan ( oo n. [Fr. béjaune, a novice, a 
the first —— beak, pee 

jaune, ene tale, because a yellow beak is the 

characteristic of birds] A student 


young 
of the first or lowest class in the universities Belaud (bé- (bé-Igd’}, vt. 


of 8t. Andrews and Aberdeen. 
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A genus of South Ame- o give a law to, 
can alpine ote, nat. order Ericacew. gays 7 One a Lael hath Blt is 
They are rally glutinous shrubs, | people very allowance. Mhiiten, 
and from their v.t. 


uty many of them have 
been introduced into our gardens. Called 
‘aria. 


jan’dis), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
——— j —— with the jaundice. 
— { be jens -it), wt [Prefix be, and 
‘o initiate in J tism. 
Bejewe (bé-j’'el), ot [Prefix be, and 
jewel] To provide or adorn with jewels. 
Her Acfemeiied hands lay sprawling in her amber 
Thackeray. 


satin lap. 
jumble um’b]), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
Tumble} To taro into confusion; to jumble, 


Bekah ~~ n. [Heb.] A half-shekel. 


Ex. xxxviii. 
Belen (helen n. Same as Behen. 
Bekiss ( — [Prefix be, and Kise.) 
ro bine or sat 

eae ee ee sae 


Beknave { bé- yea aE [pret on io, aad 
knave.} To call kna lawyer be- 
knaves the divine." — 

Prefix be, and 


( bé-nit’), ae 
— om -= ‘The last 


-] 

Her filthy 
Golding. 

Beknow! (bé-n0’), v.t. [Prefix be, and know.} 
To make known; to acknowledge; to own. 
For I dare not detnore min owen name, Chancer 


Belabour (bé-li’béer), vt [Prefix be, and 
labour; comp. G. bearbeiten, to labour, and 
to beat soundly, prefix be, and arbeiten, to 
— Lt To work hard upon; to ply dili- 
gently. 

If the earth is dedaseured with culture, it yieldeth 
corn. Barrew. 
2 To beat soundly; to thump. 

Ajax Acladowrs there a harmless ox. Dryden. 
Bel. t (bel-ak-koil’), n. [Fr. bel, 
beauti and accueil, reception.] Kind 
salutation and rece 
Belace v.t. pret. & pp. belaced; ppr. 
belacing. [Prefix be, and lace.] 1 To fasten, 
as with a lace or cord —2 To adorn with 


When thou in bravest 
And most defaced servitude strut, 
Some newer fashion doth usurp, Beaumont. 


— Fo Denki to whip. Wright.—4. Same as 


Beladle (bé-Wvd), et (Prefix be, and ladle. 
To pour out witha ladle; to ladle out. ‘The 
honest masters of the roast beladling the | 


Beiady (be. ‘eg be, and lady.} | 
— v. Prefix 

To ss by the phirase “my Indy’ 5 | 
Belamouret (hel’a-miir), n. [Fr. bel amour.) 
1. A gallant; a consort. 


How brave she decks her bounteous boure, .  . 
Therein to shrowd her sumptuous dedanowre. 





2. An old name for a flower now unknown. 
Pra snowy brows like budded 


Va · mi bel ami. good 
friend; zy sista” poten La 
yee ete Coats be, and late.) To 
to benight: gene- 
belated, with the 
Pir re ener 


————— —S 
The morn is young, ih he, 
A Hite time to od remembrance given 
Will not delate us. 
? — — — 
— Burke, 


ME 2A ered 
eS — 
(bé-lat’ed-nes). n. The state 


Belatedness 
of being belated; the state of being too late; 
wardness. 


slowness; bac 


ia tong — 
To laud; od ee highly. Afrs. Gore. 


Relay (bbw) {Prefix be, and lay} 
1+ ‘o lie in wait for in order to attack: 
hence, to block up or obstruct. 

The speedy horse all passages deday. Dryden 
2 +t To besiege; to invest, tosurround ‘fo 
when Arabian thieves helayed us round. 
Spenser.—3.t To overlay; to adorn. 

All in a woodman's jacket he was clad 
Of Lincoln green, dedayed with silver lace, Spenser. 


4. Naut. to fasten, or make fast, by winding 
roam scat Kevil or Delaying pa het 
applied to the running 
-pin (bé-lé'ing- ra Nauta 
7 ee 
of a vessel for belaying ropes to. 
Belch (velsh), v.t. [O.E. belken, belke (also 


to belch.) L To throw or eject —— 
stomach with violence. * 

bets from his maw." Addison,—' To eject 
—— from a deep hollow place; to cast 


5, Bs dearly ⏑⏑ ‘Beich- 


Dryden. 
Belen (velsh), » 1. The act of 
from the stomach or from a hollow 
ernctation.—2.¢ A cant name for malt 
from its causing belching. 


darkish blue ground, — > white spots, 
with « dark blue spot in the centre of each: 
— after a pugilist of this name 


Shak.—3. An old ————— 
a hag. 


Around the Seidam all erect they hang. A bensde. 
Beleaguct | (bé-lég’ér), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
leaguer; G. belagern— 


—— evant be defend and calmed by deter and 
Belemnite (bel’em-nit), n. [Gr. — 
los, a dart, from the 


~~ yan thar shows; ome a 
nger - stones, 3 as 
thunder -bolts and thunder - stones, from 4 
belief as to their origin. For details of 
structure see BELEMNITIDR.— 2. The ani- 
mal to which such a bone belonged. 
Belemnitella (bel’em-ni-tel'la), a. A genus 
of the family Belemnitids, characterized 
having a straight fissure at the 
—— ed pte — the al⸗ 
—— 

ree artes ro — 


NITE.) et eee ney: 





t (bé- t. {Prefix be, and bé-liv’), vt. be, and la ny 
Fejapet (oe ae v. a x znd joel | Reeve ( ,ne [ and lave. ] 7 ane 
Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abume; F, Sc. fey. 


BELEMNITIDE 


5 Aw extinct family 0 


epodous molluscs be to the section | 
Decapoda, to the exist 




















aasic limestone. 

4 subcylindrical fibrous body called the | 
reetrnn or guard, which is hollowed * 
a eonical — called the alveolus, 

which is lodged the “tis | 
consists of a series of chambers, separated 





1 Belemactenthis antiquus—ventral side. 

1 Belemaites Owenii (restored). A, Guard. C, Phrag- 
sacome, D, Muscular tissue of mantle. F, In- 
— 1, Uncinated arms. K, T: 


3 ohn Museum, 


by septa, perforated apertures for the 
Te pent the siph or é ibulum. 
of the common squid is the modern 

tative, tho’ on an inferior scale, 

the ancient belemnite. Some 


were ten arm-like 


toewa; that the animal was furnished with 


an ink and that its mouth was armed 

gncra Belemnites, ‘Bolemaotouthis, Bel. 
no 

— and Xi teuthis. 

Belemnoteuthis (bel’em-n6-ti”this), n. 


Gr. 
biemnon, a dart, and teuthis, the neal 
—— am of Belemnitide ha 

zo arms and tentacles, 
—— — th twenty to forty pairs 


5* 
bé- t [Prefix be, and 
1 ioe ⏑ 
all the y with a worse infec: 
Bel aprit (ot ew pre pl Beaux Esprits 
n, 
; eles ⏑ ar een at 
oe ——— —— 
befroi. O.Fr. bele- 
ma oa &c., a watch-tower, 
berecvrit, a tower or 


— defence, and this from bergan, to 
—— a es of — a eg 


Td in <oinpounds) 2 tse se ey: 


ord being connected 
nant the O.Fr. forms eta with ep 
— the English word to a chamber, 
wer, or erection in which bells are hung.] 
In imalit. antig, (a) a a erent wooden tower 
rected by besiegers to the a Maken of of the 
assailed. sted 


protect those under it from-fi — ofl, 
and the like. The lowermost + tory. had 
sometimes a battering-ram, the es in- 
termediate ———— and the uppermost 
Were filled with bowmen, ers, &e., 
to gall the defenders, while the uppermost 
was furnished with a draw to let 


wall, over which the storming 
party rushed to the assault. (0) A station- 
ary tower near a fortified place, in which 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; 





j, job; 


Hee Tee TE  camaieiaaee 





iy by their —— | 


chalk and Jur- | 
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—— — to watch the sur- | 
—— ng co — and give notice of the 
ap It was furnished 
wi ha bell te ive the the alarm to the garri- 
son, and also to summon the vassals of a 
feudal lord to the defence, This fact. helped 
the belief that the word was connected with 
beli,—-2. A bell-tower, generally attached to 
ae —— or — bui ding. but — 
m separate.—3. That part of as e 
or, othes — ay which a bell is hun: 
and more the timber wor 
which s ns pee aut, the ornamental 
frame usually fixed on the top of the pawl- 
bit, in which the ship's bell is hung, 


Belgardt (bel- ) ™ ([0.Fr. bel, and 
garder, to look.) A soft look or glance. 
UBter ie few ot We cvs bro 


Wet belgards, and amorous retrait. Spenser. 


Religion (bel'ji-an), a. [See BELGIC.] Belong- 
to be nite 
qertan), n. Anative of Belgium. 
Belgto (he rel'fi ). a. IL belgiews.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to Belge, who in Cresar’s time pos- 
sessed the country between the Rhine, the 
Seine, and the ocean. They were of Teu- 
7 oe and, anterior to Cosar’s inva- 
and Britain, colonies of them 
het established themselves in the southern 
of Britain. —2. Pertaining to the Nether- 
8, or to um in cular, 
vian (bel- Setar Belonging 
to Belgravia, an aristocratic portion of Lon- 
don around Pimlico; aristocratic; fashion- 
able. Thackeray. , An — 
Belgravian (hel givin —* abit- 
ant of Belgravia; an ; a member 
of the up pred ong “Thockerss 
pot yt n — beli, not, 
withou — Unprofit- 
ableness; —— a wicked and unprin- 
cipled person; an evil spirit; Satan. 
What concord hath Christ with Beil? 2 Cor. vi. 15. 


Belibel (bé-li’bel), r.¢. fix be, and libel, 
To Bess or tradiooe aie . 


Belie (bé-1i’), r.¢. pret. & belied be- 
one Prefix be. and Lie le to speak falsely 
like G. , to belie.’ pare Lig.) 1, To 


tell lies concerning; to calumniate by false 
— ‘The clamonr of liars belied in the 
hubbub of lies.’ Tennyson, 

Thou dost defie him, Percy, thou dost Aeite him: 

He never did encounter with Glendower. Shak. 
2. To give the lie to; to show to be false; to 
contradict. 

Their trembting hearts de/ie their —— 


ce. 
3. To act unworthily of; to fail to equal or 
come up to; to disappoint; as, to belie one's 
hopes or expectations. 
Tuscan Valerius by force 0° 
Aad not bely'd bie mighty father's game. Dryden. 


4. To give a false representation of; to con- 
ceal the trae character of. 

For heaven's sake speak comfortable words. 

Should I do so, I should Se/ie my thoughts. "Shak. 


5.4 To fill with lies. ‘Belie all corners of 
the world.’ Shak. —6.+ To counterfeit; to 
mimic; to feign resemblance. 

With dust, with horses’ hoofs, that beat th — 
And martial brass, de/ie the thunder’s —* 


Belief OF n, [See BELIEVE.) 7 er per- 
us truth, or an assent of the 
ain to ihe truth of a declaration, a 
tion, or alleged fact, on the groun evi- 
dence, distinct from personal knowledge; 
conviction founded on evidence which may 
be fitted to ee the strongest —- 
one's own mind, but wh 
uce the same 
confidence in other poe ‘sminds. When 
we use the word beliaf there is always an 
under-reference to the possibili * doubt, 
whereas in using the word knowledge there 
is no such under-reference, or rather every | 
tion of that sort is positively ex- 
cluded. We speak of knowing, not believ- 
ing, what we actually observe; and if such 
—— ‘belief of the senses’ is used it 
is only when in a metaphysical discussion 


the question of doub the evidence of 
the senses has been 

Belief degrees, fi the sligh' 
= fat ied . est 
Fe more conecientions © hag ts more — 
he must be to plot against a t —— 


2. In theol. faith, or a firm persuasion o oft the | 
traths of religion. 


No man can attain —— the bare —— 
tion of heaven and earth. Hooker, 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


BELIKELY 


&. The thing believed; the object of belief. 


| 


Superstitious prophecies are the de/te/ of Rocks. 


4. The whole body of tenets held by the 
professors of any faith. 


In the heat of persecution, to which the Christian 
belief was subject, upun its first poems: 


ooker, 
5. A creed; a form or summary of articles 
of faith; as. repeat your belief. In this sense 
we general]. y use Creed, —Persuasion, Con- 
viction, Faith, Opinion, Belief. See under 
PERSUASION. — SYN, —— trust, faith, 


Sane confidence 
xi be ie ily a Having belief or 
— nes), n. The state 
of being beli ‘The godly ————— 


of the heathen.’ Udall. (Rare. 
ts a h , 
— — 
bility chẽ ixv burrih n. Credibil- 
—— of bein oe JS. Mill. 
Believable (ve léva-bi 


Capable of be- 
believed; 8* “Phat e sinned, ia 
not believable.” Tennyson. 

Believa bleness (bé-lév'a- ue be-nes), n. Credi- 
ty. 

(bé-lév’), vt. pret. & pp. believed; 
ppr. delieving. [0 0. R bileve A appa- 
rently the irect descendant . Sax. 
a. —X ‘an, geléfan, to K. 5§ the 
nitial parti however, being ¢ 


the noun in AR Sax. was ifa; comp. the 
—** in oon allied to tes: Goth — 
ve. 


n, D. gelooven, G. 

The in —— ihe ord is eal the 
same as leave, and ——— * 

allied, the fundamen notion of of the ve! 
being ‘that of having satisfaction with. See 
LEAVE.) 1. Tocredit upon the ground of au- 
thority, testimony, argument, or t any other 
circumstances than personal knowledge. 
See BELIEF. 

We know what rests upon reason; we de/iene what 
rests upon authority. Sir 1, Hamilton, 

Ten thousand things there are which we defiece 
merely the aut or credit of those who 
have en or written of Watts. 


2, To expect or hope with confidence; to 
trust. 


I had fainted unless I hed daltrent to-cee the goed: 
ness of the Lord in the land of the living. ie 
xxvii. 2 


Believe (bé-lév’), vi. To be more or 
firmly persuaded of the truth of anything. 
(See BELIEF.) Sometimes the degree of 
assurance expressed is very slight, ** the 
word becomes nearly, if not quite, equiva- 
lent to think or suppose. 


ae ee eee 


This word is often followed by in, with the 
sense of to hold as the object of faith, to 
have belief of, to confide in; as, 1 I believe in 
the truth of that assertion. | ‘Ye believe in 
God, believe also in me.” Jn. xiv. 1. In the 
Scriptures, and in theological literature 
mr gr the word is also frequently fol- 

wed by on, with a personal object, or 
what is equivalent to one, 

And many de/fered on him there, Jn, x. 42. 


To them gave he power to become the sons of 
God, even to them that éediene on his name. AA 
te. 


n. 1, One who believes; 
weit to other evidence than 
that of — ee te 2 An ad- 
herent of a a — re- 
stricted sense. 

one who waa Ge 
the true way of —— 
Saviour; in the carly Christian ehure church one 
who was added to church by bap 

as distinguished from a catechumen, or one 


who was Peeing ‘= baptism. 


), a. ee Having faith o or 
Be not fall 


—* xx. 27. 
Believingly (bé-lév'ing-1)), adv. Ina believ- 


ing manner; as, to receive a doctrine be- 

lievingly. 

pe memo . ve evi & and light.) 

'o w 

like. } oe * bh gh —28 
er OS probe a — 

to buy fairer colours.’ iw 


Betibe for want of rain; —— 
Beteem them from the tempest of mine eyes. Shak. 


If he came in for a reckoning, Aedite it was for a 
better treat than mine. Sir 1”, Seote, 
| Belikely t (bé-lik’li), adv. Probably. 
Having Aefitely heard some better words of me 
than I could deserve. Bp. Hall, 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kky. 


BELIME 
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BELLIPOTENT 





Belime (bé-lim’), vf. [Prefix be, and lime. } 
To b-smear with lime. Ap Hall, 
Belittle (bé-litl), v.t. [Prefix be, and little.) 


| 


To make smaller; to lower in character. . 


‘The 
yple).’ Cornhill Mag. 
ve (bé-liv’), ade. Same as Belyve (which 


seu 

Belk t (belk), vt. Tovomit; to belch. Mar- 
ston, 

Bell (hel), 2. 
D. bel, a bell: allied to A. Sax. bellan, to 
bellow, E. to bell, asa deer, G. bellen, to bark, 
also perhaps to E. bawt. 1. A metallic vea- 
sel which gives forth a clear, musical, ring- 
ing sound on being struck, generally cup- 
shaped, having a rel or hollow body, 
enlarged or — at the mouth, the ex- 
panded and thickest portion being called 
the sound-bow, an ear or cannon by which 
it ia suspended, and a tongue or clapper on 


ulre was wont to belittle (other 


| 
IA Bax. bella, belle, L.G. belle, 


the inside, or i¢ may be struck by adetached | 


clapper. 
metals, called bell-metal (which see). 


It is made of a composition of | 
‘The 


largest bell in the world is the great bell of | 


Moscow, cast in 1653, computed to weigh 


198 tons; the largest In England js ‘Big Ben’ | 


of Westminster, weighing 15 tons ewt. 
See CuIME.—2 Anything in form of a bell. 
Specifically, (@) a bell-shaped corolla of a 
flower. 
Where the bee sucks, there suck 1; 
In a cowsilp dedi 1 lhe. Shak, 

—In the bell, in flawer. [Scotch] (6) In 
arek. the body of a Corinthian or composite 
capital, round which the foliage and volutes 
are arranged. Called also Drum. (¢) The 
mouth of a funnel or of a trumpet or other 
wind instrument.—3. pl. A set of hollow me- 
tallic rattles attached to a toy for keeping 
an infant amused. — Natt. the phrase 
employed on shipboard, as ‘ o'clock’ is on 
shore, to denote the divisions of daily time, 
from their being marked by bells, which are 
struck every time the half-hour sand-glass 
runsdown, The day is divided into five full 
watches of four hours each, and two dog or 
half watches of two hours each. A full 
watch thus consista of eight bells, and the 
progress of each watch is noted by the 





namber of strokes on the bell. —To bear the | 


bell, to be the first or leader, in allusion to 
the bell-wether of a flock, or the leading 
horse of a team or drove, that wears bells 
on his collar.—7'o bear away (or gain, &.) 
the bell, to win the prize at a race. 


In | 


former times a bell was a usual prize ata | 


horse-race. 

Here lie . the man whme horse did gaine 

The Self in race at Salisbury plam. Cameden., 
—To cures by bell, book, and candle, a 
solemn mode of excommunication used in 
the Roman Catholic Church, in which the 
clergyman pronounces the formula of excom- 
nitnication, the bell is tolled as for the 
dead, the book fram which the formala was 
read is closed, and a lighted candle is cast 


upon the ground, the effect being to exclude - 


the excommunicated from the society of 
the faithfal.—7'o gite one the bells and let 
one fy, a phrase sometimes used with the 
same sense as not to throw good money 
after bad. It is derived from hawking. 


‘When a hawk was worthless the bells were — 


taken off, and the bird was suffered to escape.’ 
Brewer.—To loae the bell, to be wors' in 
eoutest. ‘In single fight he fost the bell.’ 
Fairfaxr.— Passing deil, a bell which used 
to be rung when a pereen was on the point 
of death, in order, it is said, to scare away 
evil spirite which might be hovering around 
to pounce on the soul as it escaped from the 

y, or more probably in order that all 
within the sound of the bell might ag Ad 
the ayes peren.—Te ring the belle ek. 
wards, to ring a muffled peal. Brewer, --To 
ring the hallowed bell, to ring a bell comse- 
erated by a priest, which was formerly done 
in the belief that to do so would dixperse 
storms, drive away a pestilence or devils, 
and even extinguish fire. To shake the bella,t 
to move, give notice, or alarm, in allusion 
to the bells on a falcon’s neck. 

Neither the king, nor he that lores him best, 

The proudest he that holds up Lancaster, 

Dares stir a wing, if Warwick shader Ads Sells, Shak. 
Bell (bel), «i To flower; to blossom: espe- 

cially used of plants the flower of which is 

more or less bell-shaped. 

be gern of August bell.’ Mortimer. 

(hel), vt. 1. To put a bell on.—Tw bell 
the eat, to grapple or cope with an adversary 
of a greatly superior power: a phrase de- 
rived from a well-known fable, according 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


to which the mice at one time resolved to 
put a bell on the cat to warn them of ite 
approach; but when the operation fell to 
be executed none was found daring enough 
to fasten the bell..-2 To swell or puff out 
into the shape of a bell. ‘ Devices for belling 
out dresses.” Mra. Riddell, 

Bell (bel), v.i (A. Sax. bellan, Icel. belja, 
to bellow, See BELL, n., BRLLOW.)] To roar; 
to bellow; specifically, to bellow like a deer 
in rutting-time. ‘As loud as belleth wind in 
hell.” ucer. 

The wild bull Ael’s from ferny brake. Sir i” Seve. 
The Aeiving of scattered deer, as they go bouncin 
and —— — across the openings bere an: 
there · the ones hoarse and deep, the young shrill 
and plaintive. Hewitt, 


Bellacity (bel-las‘i-ti), ». II bellum, war] 
Tendency to war; warlikeneass. [Rare.] 
mna (bel-la-don’na}, m ([It, bean- 
tiful lady.) A plant, Atvopa Helladonna, 
or deadiy nightshade, nat. order Solanacem. 
It is found in Europe, and is native in 
Britain. All parts of the plant are poison- 
ous; the incantious eating of the berries 
has often produced death. Its leaves are 
used medicinally. The inspissated juice is 
commonly known by the name of extract of 
belladonna. It is narcotic and poisonous, 
and has the property of cansing the pupil 
of the eye to dilate, The fruit of the plant 
is a dark brownish-black shining berry, — 
Belladonna lily, a species of Amaryllis (A. 
Belladonna), 80 called on account of ite 
beauty and delicate blushing flowers, 





Belladonna Lily (A marypllis Retiadonset) 


Bell-animailcule (belau-i-mal’kil}, n. One 
of the ular names of the species of the 
genus Vorticella (which see). 

Bellatrix (bel'la-triks), ». [L., from belfeem 
war.) A ruddy, glittering star of the second 
magnitade, in the left shoulder of Orion, so 


named from its imagined influence in excit- | Bail 
| 


ing war, 

Bell-bird (bel’bérd), m, 1. The Arapwnga 
alba, a South American passerine bird, so 
named from ita sonorous bell-like notes. 
See ARAPUNGA.—2. The Nyzantha metan- 

rys of Australia, a bird of the family 
Meliphagida, whose notes also resemble 
the sound of a bell 

Bell-buoy (bel’boi), m. A large kind of can- 
buoy on which is placed a structure of 
wicker- work, containing a bell with several 
tongues, which sound by the heaving of the 


#en. 

Bell-cote (bel’két), nA small open turret 
for a single bell. F. G Lee. 

Bell-crank (bel’krangk), a. In mach. a ree- 
tangular lever by which the direction of 
motion is chengeh through an angle of 90°, 
and by which its velocity- 
ratio and range may be al- 
tered at pleasure by making 
thearms of different lengtha. 
It is much employed in ma- 
chinery, and is named from 
its being the form of crank 
employed in changing the 
direction of the bell-wires of 
house-bella, F is the fixed centre of motion 
about which the arms osciliate. 





_ Belle (bel), n. [Fr., from L. bellus, It. hello, 


1 


‘Hops in the Belle,t a. 





pine, pin; 


handsome, fine.) A young lady; a lady of 
superior beauty and much admired. 
Where none acimire, tis useless to excel; 
Where none are beaux, ‘tis vain to be a Arile, 
Lovd Lyttleton, 
Fr.) Fair. 


Chaucer. 

Belled ning }@. Hung with bells, In her. 
an epithet in blazoning for a hawk, to whose 
feet bells are affixed. * A hawk rising, jessed 
and delled.” Todd. 

Belleric (bel-ler’ik), a The astringent 





| 





fruit of Terminalia Bellerica, one of the 

fruite imported from India ander the name 

of myrobalans for the use of callen-printers. 

(bel-ler’o-fon), n. {Name of a 

hero of Greek mythology.) A large ms 
of fossil nautiloid shells, allied te the Heter- 
opoda, consisting of only one chamber, like 
the living Argonauta and Carinaria, The; 
occur in the Silurian, Devonian, and car 
boniferous strata 

Belles-lettres (bel-let-tr), nm pl. [Fr See 
BELLE and LETTER.] Polite or elegant liter- 
ature: a word of somewhat vague sguifica- 
tion. Rhetoric, poetry, history, philology, 
criticism, with the languages in which the 
standard works in these departments are 
written, are — a Hg ra to come 
under the head of belles-dettres. 

Bell-flower (bel’flou-¢r), mn. A common name 
for the species of Campanula, from the shape 
of the flower, which resembles a bell. 

Bell-founder(bel'found<r), n. A man whose 
occupation is to found or cast bells. 

Bell- — Bell· (e found- 
ér-i, bel’found-ri), n A place where beils 
are founded or cast. 


Bell-gable (bel’gé-bl), n, A term applied to 








Beli-gable, Little Casterton, Rutiandshire. 


the gable of a religions edifice having its 
apex surmounted by a small turret for the 
reception of one or more bells. Such turrets 
are of frequent occurrence in the early Eng- 


lish style. 

Bell (bel’glas), n. In Aort, a covering 
for plants shaped like a bell. It is formed 
of common bottle-glass when intended for 
sheltering caulifiowers, &c., in the open 
border; but of white or very pale-green 
glass when used for preserving moisture to 
cuttings, or to cover ornamental] planta ins 


room. 
(bel’hang-ér), = One who 
and fixes bells. 
# (bel‘i-bon), mn. (Fr. delle et bonne 
—belle, beautiful, et, and, and bonne, goo | 
A waren excelling both in beauty and good- 


. 

Bellic, Belliquet (bellik), a. [L. belfiews | 
Pertaining to war; warlike. ‘ iqne Cesar’ 
Feltham. 

Bellicalt (bel’lik-alj, a. Same as Bellic. 

Bellicose (hel'li-kés), a, [L. bellicorws, from 
betinm, war.) Inclined to war; warlike; paz- 
nacious; aa, bellicose sentiments. ‘ Arnold 
was in a bellicose vein,’ Irving. 

Bellicoust (bel'i-kua), a. Bellicose. ‘ Belli 
cous nations.” Sir 7. Smith. 

Bellied — ora, 1. Having a belly 
used generally in composition; as, big-bel- 

ied ; pottellied.—2 In bet. ventricces: 
swelling out in the middle. 

Belligeratet (bel-lij’ér-At), c& [L. belligers, 
belligeratum, to wage or carry . Bee 

Beltigetcnoe (ben it vores war. —— 

— Hf'ér-ens), m. state 
of being belligerent; act of carrying on war, 


warfare. [ 4 
t (bel-lifér-ent), a [L. belle. 
war, and gerens, gerentis, carrying on | 
1. Waging war; carrying on war, ‘ Bedliger- 
ent powers,’ Everett.—2 Tending te war: 
as, a belli; tone of dehate.—3. Pertain- 
ing to war; aa, belligerent rights, &c. 
Belligerent (bel-lij'ér-ent), ». A nathen, 
power, or state carrying on war; one ef- 
gaged in fighting. 
The tion of meutrals in relation to —B 
is ——————— Tornes —— 


t (bei-lij'ér-as), a. Same mo 
Belligerent. Bailey. 
Bellipotent (tel-lip’6-tent), a. [L. bellipe- 


tens -- belinin, war, and potens, powerfal | 
Powerful or mighty in war. Blount. (Rare | 





néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; Ui, Se. abune; f%, Se. fee. 


BELLIQUE 





Bellique.t See BELLIC. 

Bellis (bel'lis), wn. (L. bellus, beautiful, from 
its pretty appearance] The daisy, a small 
genus of annual or perennial herbs, indi- 
genous to the temperate and cold regions of 
the northern hemisphere, nat. order Com- 
posite. One species, B. perennia, is abun- 
dant in tures and meadowa all over 
Britain. Dalsy. 

Bellitudet (bel'li-thd), a. [L. bellitndo, from 
tellus, beautiful] Beauty of person; lovell- 
ness; elegance; neatness. Cockeram. 
Ballium {bel‘li-um),s [See BELLIS.) A 
aenus of planta, nat. order Composite, 
avarly related to the common daisy. 

Bell-jar (bel’'jar), n. A kind of bell-shaped 
jar, used by chemists, . 

Bell-leas (bel‘les), a. Having no bell. Sir 
W. Scott. 


Ball-man (bel’man}, a. A man who ringsa 
bell, especially to give notice of anything in 
the streets; formerly a night watchman, 
part of whose duty was to bless the sleepers 
whose door he passed. 

The Aci/man's drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm  Afiston, 

Bell-metal (bel'met-al), m An alloy of 

—— of copper and 20 of tin, used for 


bella The Indian fo ~metal is 
asimilar alloy. For small bella the propor- 
tions vary; thus an English bell-metal ana- 
lysed by Dr. Thomson was found to con- 
est of 800 parts rT, 101 tin, 56 zinc, and 
43 lead Small sh bells generally contain 
rine. —Bell-metal ore, a name by which the 
sulphuret of tin found in Cornwall is fre- 
quently known, owing to the aspect of 
brouze, or of bell-metal, which it possesses, 
inconsequence of containing copper-pyrites. 
It ts now rare. 
Bell-mouthed (bel’moutid), @, Gradually 
— at the mouth in the form of a 


Hit Mil-menth'd goblet makes me feel quite Danish 
th Dorch with thirst. Byron. 


Bellon (be?‘lon),m_ (Fr. bellon.] That variety 
of colic produced by the action of lead on 
the system; nters’ colic. 

Ballona (bel-lé‘na), n. {From L. bellu, 
war] 1. In Rom, myth. the goddess of war. 
2 In astron, an asteroid discovered by K. T. 
KR Lather in 1854. 

Bellow (bel'l6), v.¢. (A. Sax. bylgean,b mn, 
tohellow, allied to bellan, to bell, Icel delja, 
to bellow; perhaps an [mitative word; comp. 
bat, L. bate, to bleat; W. ballaw, to shout.) 
1 To make a hollow, loud noise, as a bull; 
to make a loud outcry; to roar. 

Jupiter 
Became a bull, and dediew'd, Shak. 

2 Tomake any violent outcry; to vociferate; 

tclamour, (Contemptuous.) 


This man is accustomed to roar and deliow 
we 'y load that he frightens us. Tatler. 


2 To rear, as the sea ina tempest, or as the 
wind when violent; to make a loud, hollow, 
coatioued sound. ‘ Ever overhead bellow'd 
the tempest.’ Tennyson. 
Bellow (bell), n. A loud outery; roar. 
(be?'l6-ér), ». One who bellows. 
Bellows (bel’léz), n. ~ antl - (This word 
fs really the samme as ¥. A. barig, belg, 
baeiig, a bag, a belly, bellows, in the latter 
sense generally In the comp. Waxwt-ban'g, 
Moubaipr oe Didebety, G. stately, Teak 
, Sw, , Ga. , Ice! 
higr, a skin or skin bag, bellows. See 
BELLY. Mi An instrument or machine for 
producing a current of air, and prin- 
cipally ased for blowing fire, either in pri- 
rate dwell or inf furnaces, — 
éc. It is ao formed as, by being dilated an 
contracted, to inhale air by a lateral orifice 
which ia opened and closed with a valve, 
and to propel it through a tabe upon the fire. 
The forma are various. Bellows of very 
great power are called blowing machines, 
and are wrought by machinery driven by 
steam. — Hydrostatic bellows. See under 


HYDROSTATIC. 

Ws-camera (bellie-kam-r-a), n Tn 
pActey. a form of expanding camera in which 
the front = after == —— — 
ao expansible portion, like ea of a 
pairof bellows, EF. H. Knight, 

Bellows-fish (bel'léz-fish), n. An acanthop- 
terygious fish of the family Fistularidw, 
genus Centriseus (C. Seolopaz). Called also 
the Trumpet-fish or Sea-enipe, It is a very 
remarkable-looking fish, not uncommon in 
the Mediterranean, but rare in the British 
seas. It is dor 5 inches long, and has an 


ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; &, 99; J, job; 
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| oblong oval body and a tubular elongated ! a blast-furnace, &c.—5. In technology it has 


snout, which is ada 


d for drawing from 
among sea-weed an 


mud the minute crus- 





Bellows-fish (Confriscns Scolupar}. 


tacea on which it feeds. In Italy the bel- 
lows-fish is reckoned a delicacy. 

Bellows-pump (bel'léz-pump), ». A sort of 
atmospheric pump, in which the valve is in 
the lower leaf of a pair of bellows, while 
the pret leaf plays the part of the piston. 
BE. H. Knight. 

Bellows-sound (bel'léz-sound), n, In med. 
an wonatural sound of the heart, resembling 
the puffing of a small bellows. 

Bell-pepper (bel’pep-pér), n. Guinea-pep- 
per, the frait of Capsicum grossum; much 

* for pickling. : J 

-po (bel pel-ip), n. species o| 
polype of the genus Vorticella, somewhat 
resembling a bell. See VORTICKLLA. 

Bell-pull (bel’pyl), ». A beil-rope; that by 
which a bell is — bm 

Bell-ringer (bel’ring-¢r), 1. 
One whose business is to ring 
or bring music from a church or 





other bell. 
Bell-roof (bel'réf}, n. A roof 
shaped like a bell, or having 
somewhat the shape of an ordi- 
| nary bell. Bell-roof, 
tor tae eT es eae 
or n .—2 An appendage 
the Art of a Roman Catholic priest. 
aving the 


Ball-shaped (bel’shfpt), a. 
form of a ell specifically, in 


annulate. 

Bell-telegraph (vette gra, nA tele 
graphic oo in which two differently- 
tuned bells take the place of a vibrating 
needle in gi the signals. 

Bell-tower (bel'tou-ér), mn. A belfry. 

Beli-trap (velwaz), mn, Asmall stench-trap, 
usually fixed over the waste-pipe of a sink 
or other inlet to a drain. @ foul air is 
—— from rising by an inverted enp or 

ell, the lips of which dip into a chamber 
filled with water surrounding the top of the 


pipe. 

Bell-turret (bel’tur-et), n. In small Gothic 
churches and chapels, a kind of turret placed 
on the point of a gable at the west end, for 
the reception of one or more bells. See 
BELL-GABLE. 

Belluinet (bel’lQ-in), a. (L. bellwinus, from 
bellua, beast. ) astly ; — to or 
like a beast; brutal. ‘ Animal and belluine 
life." Atterbury. 

Bell-wether (bel’weTH-ér), n. A wether or 
sheep which leads the flock, with a bell on 
his neck. 

AS a deii-wether (will) form the flock’s connection 
By tinkling sounds, when they go forth to victuals 
Such is the sway of our great aen o'er little, Ayrwr, 

Bell-wort (bel’wért), mn. In dot. (a) a trivial 
name for a plant of the family Campanu- 
lacew (which see). (b) A plant of the Ameri- 

Belle Costly th Bas. tee beige bea 10, 

7 [A. = , » ig, 
bag, belly; Icel. belgr, D. baig, Dan. bate, 
G, balg, all meaning an entire skin — 
off, a leathern bag, the belly; probably 
from the stem of bulge, A, Sax. belgan, to 
swell out. Similar forms are seen in the 
Celtic dialects; Gael. and Ir, belg, balg, the 
belly, a bag, pouch, blister, bellows; Gael. 

, & water-bubble; W. boly, the belly, 
boliaw, to belly, to gorge; Armor. boelew, 
bowels. Bellows is another form of this 
word.) 1. That part of the human body 
which extends from the breast to the thighs, 
containing the bowels; the abdomen. —2. 


of a es to the human 

at ‘Underneath the bel’/y of their steeds.” 
Shak,—3. Any hollow inclosed piace, 

of the belly of hell cried L.’ Jon. i. 2—4, The 

of anything which resembles the human 

ly in protuberance or cavity, a3 of a harp, 

bottle, tool, muscle, sail filled by the wind, 


bof. cam · 


ii, Fr. ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





‘Out | 


varions significations, as (@) In engr. the 


lower edge of a graver. (6) In locks, the 
lower edge of a tumbler against which the 
plays. (c) In masonry, the 


hit of the 3 

batter of a wall. (d) In saddlery, a piece of 
leather sometimes attached to the cantle or 
hind-pommel of a saddle to serve as a point 
of attachment for valise-atrapa, ) In shtp- 
carp, the inside or concave side of a piece 
of curved timber, the outside being termed 
the back. (/) In the language of wheet- 
wrights, the wooden covering of an iron axle. 


— erin. & pp. bellied 
v.t. pret, pp. ied ; ppr. 
bellying. To fill; to swell out. , 
Your breath, with full consent, deified his sails. 


Shak, 
(belli), v. To swell and become pro- 
tuberant like the belly, 
The dellyfng canvas strutted with the gale, Derden, 
Belly-ache (bel'li-ak), ». Pain in the bowels; 
the colic. [Vulgar. 


he Aetiy-acke, 
Caused by an inundation of pease-porridge. 


Bown, & Fi, 
Belly-band (bel'li-band), mn. 1. A band that 
gvea round the belly of a horse and fastens 
the saddle; a girth; also a band fastened 
to the shafts of a vehicle, and i 
through below the belly of the anima) draw- 
ing it.~2 Naut. a band of canvas placed 
across a sail to strengthen it. 
Beliy-Doun (bel’li-bound), a. Constipated; 
costive. (Vulgar. 
Belly-brace (bel’ll-bras), n. 
between the 


A cross-brace 
mes of a locomotive, stayed 
to the boiler. 


Belly-cheat} (hel'li-chét), n. (Belly, and 
slang cheat, a thing, from A. Sax, ceat, a 
thing.) An apron or covering for the front 
of the person. Beau. & Fl [Old Slang.) 

Belly-cheer?t (bel'lichér), n Good cheer; 
meat and drink; food. —— — friars, 
whose summum bonum fa in belly-cheer,’ 
Marlowe. 58 ae tag fr gas men. 

Belly-cheert a , &i To ulge 
in belly-cheer; to feast; to revel. 


Let them assemble in consitory,. . . and not by 
themselves to Aed/y-cheer of to promote designs to 


abuse and gull the simple laity. Af iitont, 
lly: (bel'll-chér'ing), n. Feaat- 

ing; revelry. ‘Riotous banqueting and belly- 

cheering.” Ui 

Belly-churl (bel’li-chérl), n. A rustic 

giatton. Drayton. 


-doublet? (bel'li-dub-let}),n. A doublet 
which covered the belly. · Your arms crossed 
on your thin ro tet.” Shak, 

Betty -treveing (be!'li-fret-ing), m1. The 
chafing of a horse's belly with a fore-girth. 
2 A violent pain in a horse's belly, caused 
by worma, 

(bel'li-ful), », Aa much as fills the 
belly or satisfies the appetite; hence, a great 
abundance; more than enough. 


Every jack-slave hath his deééy/ftel of fighting, and 
1 must 222 down like a cock —— 5 can 


match. Shak, 

Belly {bel'll-god), ». One who makes a 
g his belly, that is, whose creat busi- 
ness or pleasure ts to gratify hia appetito; a 
glutton ; an epicure. ‘Apicius, a famous 

— —— Naut. a tackl 

el'li-gi), 9. Nant a © ap- 
sal Galway up sheers or masta that re- 
quire support in the middle. 

Betiy-pinohed (bel'li-pinsht), @ Pinched 
with hunger; starved. ‘The belly-pinched 
wolf.” Shak. 

Belly-roll (bef'li-rél), n. A roller protuber- 
ant in the middle, to roll land between 
Ti or in hollows. 

“slave (bel'll-slav),®. A slave to his 

appetite. 

astly deltyeieves, which, . . . not once, but con- 

babiny? day and i rt. wive themselves wholly to 
Homily against Gluttony, ec, 

Belly (bel’ll-staé), ». Nawt. a tackle 

applied from above half-mast down when 
¢ mast requires support, as the belly-guy 
ja from below. See BELLY-oUY. 
-timbert (bel’li-tim-bér),», Food; that 
which supports the belly. 
Thoro deserts vast, 
And regions desolate they pass‘d, 
Where dediy-trrmader, above ground 
Or under, was not to be found. Audiras, 

Belly-worm (bel'li-wérm), ». A worm that 
breeds in the belly or stomach. ay. 

Belock (bé-lok’), v.t. [Prefix be, and lock; 
A. Sax. belocan, belucan.) To lock or fasten, 
as with a lock. 

This is the hand which, wich a row'd contract, 
Was fast Acfoct’d in thine, Shuré, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 


BELOMANCY 


Beloman 


—— -si}, m. [Gr. belos, an 
arrow, and manteia, divinati poten.) A kind of 
divination —— by the ancient Scythi- 
ans, Babylonians, and other na- 


tions. A number of arrows, being marked, 
were put into a bag or quiver, and drawn 
out at random; and the marks or words on 
the arrow drawn determined what was to 
— See Ezek. xxi, 21. 
Belone (bel’i-né), n. [Gr. belonéd, a needle. } 
F , garfish, sea-needle, or greenbone. 
— — i [Prefix be, and O.R 
or vr. 
—— belong, from the adjective long; 
to concern; G. belangen, 
to concern, to touch—prefix be, and D. om 
G. langen, ‘to reach, to extend to. The 
mary meaning is thus to extend So intone 
to touch, hence to concern and to belong 
1. 70 be She property of; —— power 
or at the disposal of; to be the prerogative 
or attribute of; to —— in this, as in 
all the other senses, followed by to, or in 
older English unto. 


H to of the field del 
ong mae Boas” we on8 Past of Oe Se iar 
Te the Lord our God daieay mencion and Corgive- 


comp. D. 


ness, * 
2. To be the concern or business of; 
to appertain; as, it belonge to John Doe * 


e his title.—3 To be appendant to; to 
connected with; to have a special rela- 
tion to; as, a beam or rafter to such 
a frame, or to such a place in the building. 


He went into a desert place 
saida. —8* 
Fe een as en es ee nee ee 


she envttts far things thet Sang teen tack,” 
1 Cor, vil. 32. 
4. To be suitable for; to be due to. 

Strong meat defengeth te them of full age. 
Hearing thy sounded = 
nape oh fey: bey = ll Shak. 
[In the following passage we have the word 

used in this sense with the to understood. 
We should find more evils belong us than happen 

to ws B. Fonsen.} 


ciliated specif —— to here’ @ toga) feet 
ave a resi- 
dence, se t, or inhabitancy, whether 
by birth or operation of law, so as to be 
— to maintenance by the parish or 
wn. 
also in the hich 
m—— are settled parishes fo w 
6. Tobe a native of a place; to have original 
residence, 

There be ne ether country be the warld 4 which 
the gipsies could defong. Raper. 
Belonging (> (bé-lo n. That» which be- 

aa a —— if not always, 
in in the plural; as (a) qualities, endowments, 


eg ee an 10 waste 


Thyself upon thy virtues, them onthee, Shad, 


2* wilh me oto. (0) Relations 


(c) Relations; 
kinsmen. [Collog. and 


2 te ee 
my day. 


aint lookin —— Tne — 2 to this 


(bel-y' 468 nm LA 

native or inhabitant of Beloochistan.—2 A 

member of a ular race in Beloochistan. 

-op'tér-on), nm [Gr. belos, a 

dart, and pteron, a wing.) The fossil inter- 

nal bone of an extinct ce somewhat 

like a belemnite, but blunter and having a 
pene wee on each side. 

x be, and lord.) 

——— — a my lord.’ —2. To 

domineer over, 
Belgvel (lav), et (Prefix be, and love.) 
love, 
If beauty were a * of silke, 


I would wear it 
about my neck for a certain 
it much, 


testimony that 1 delewe 
Wodroephe. 


Beloved Ot raved), and a. [Prefix de, and 
—— as a verb, is not 
now —— —— greatl loved; dear to 
gh i ‘This is my be son.” Mat. 


Below (bé-1 [Prefix be, and low. 
1. Under, in aber eeneaee not so high pets 
as, 
feet.’ 
2. Later in time than. [ ) 
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3. Inferior in ity. | Belt~ (belt‘punsh), n A punch for 

ve dacron bola Kian ‘Addieon. Un- ng holes in a belt or strap. . 
worthy of; unbefitting. Fettens (elle) 0 Same as Bandsaw. 

They beheld, with with a a fost loathing and disdain, . Bel (belt’shift-ér), mn A contriv- 
were me pull yh - ae tion 

le er, or set in motion 
Below (bé-10), adv. Vid cea with certain parts of the machine, or to change 
respect to any object; beneath. the motion. E. H. Knight. 

Hear the rattling thunder far below. Wordsworth. Belt-speeder Vapéd-r), n. A contriv- 
2 On the earth, as o d tothe heavens. anceina e for transmit: by means 
*The fairest child of below.’ ior.— of a belt rates .s : much 
&. In hell, or the regions of the dead. ‘The used in to vary the rate 
realms below.’ —4 In a court of | of rotation of the spool as the cop increases 
inferior jurisdiction; as, at the trial below. in size. 

Belowtt (bé-lout’), v.t. (See Lovt, vi] To Beluga (sine), n. Rus bieluga, from 
apply the term ‘lout’ to; to treat with con- —* white.] 1. A genus of Cetacea, of the 
temptuous Delphinidw or dolphina. The ae | 

Sieur Gaulard, when he a gentleman ——— in northern seas is the 
— tp choy bad G08 anly geod chaee bie Rise arctica, leucaa, or albicans, which from its 

beryl th —— ————— * colour is co: called white —— or 


ee ee ee ee 
Camden, 


Belsiret (bel’sir), n. eat bel, fine, and 
sire, sire. Comp. deldam.]} ther; 
hence, an . ja 


Belt (belt), n. [A 
belti, a belt, a 


—2 
— ———————— narrow ——— 
round something; a strip; a stripe; a 


—(a) In astron. one of certain 
which surround the planet 
n Aer, a badge or mark of the 

hen he 


or rene (e) In 72 * 

su or ¥ oe — 
3. That whic restrains or con like a 
girdle. ‘The belt of rule.” Shak.—4. A dis- 


ease among shee} 
Belt (belt), °.¢ To encircle; to surround. 
* Belted with young children.” De 
— An Ur. and Gael. from Beal, 
or Bel, sun, the sun-god. 


-god, and tein, fire. 
times been identified with 


latter. This custom no doubt derives its 
from the worship of the sun or fire in 
neral which was formerly 


is celebrated on the 2ist of June. Written 
also Bel-tein and Beltin. 

Belt-cutter (belt’kut-ér), n A tool or ma- 

— for slitting tanned hides into atrips 

‘or 

—*2a8 ted), a. 1. Wearing abelt. ‘With 

eek the belted hunter blew.’ Ten- 

nyson,—2, Marked or adorned with a band 


W. Scott.— Belted 
worn by the High anders of Scotland in full 
eo dress, so called from being kept 


ting), n. Belts taken generally; 
— (belt Tae 7 * ony 
lacing ‘Tas-ing), 1. er tho 
or lacing er the ends of a — 
belt to make it continuous. 


Prefix be, and lute, 
‘© cover or 


Baal. ), ot 
v. 
— — 


— ‘Never wasa Dr. 80 
(Rare. ] = 


t., lit. a bean- 
but a ‘ede, 





AA, Belvedere of the Vatican, Rome. 
purpose of obtaining a view of the country, 
and for enjoying the cool evening breeze. 
The belvedors is — ay pe pang — 


or a ee 
Bolvidere (be'vi-dér * (L. us. fine, 
and video, to see.) Kochia s- 
paria (broom-cypress) ee ie = 
dal form, much esteemed in 

na as a salad and for other uses. 
Bel (bel-vis'l-a" npl. An order 
of its closely allied to yrtacesx, af 
which it is sometimes asa tribe 


It includes only the two era Napoleons 
Belye a led — and Asteranthos 


Rabie ei en, Resa ge 

Old English and Seatohe} Writ 

Ha a nna Burr: 

Belzebub (bel’zé-bub), n See BEEtee- 
BUB. 

Bema (bi’ma), m (Gr.) 1. In Greek anti 

or kind of pulpit on which speakers 

oreh, ani the early: Christian 

the early 
ly, part of a church raised 
abate tn rock dak oli railings or screens, 


and reserved for the er clergy. 
Bemadt (b6-mad wt. be, and mad | 
| memangte (bane nt pret. & pp. be 
mangled; and 
—Qs 5 ho femangling. Ure tear asunder. 


Bemartyr ( mirter ), 0.4. To put to death 





wow a 
The more eminent scholars which d pro- 
duced before even below ary, Belt-pipe (velt’pip), ». In a steam-engine, Bemasic (bé-ma bea’) nt = be, ami 
were —— — religious — —— -pipe surrounding the cylinder, Shelton. 
Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; wt, Sc. abume; f, Se. fry. 


BEMATTER 


matter. } 


Seift, 
Bema mal’), v.t. [Prefix be, and maul.) 
To — — Sterne. 


Comper. 
becidss (bem-bes‘i-dé), n. pl. A family 
— — or sting-bearing hy- 
menopterous insects, resem wasps or 
bees, and so, along with the Sphegidw and 
other kindred families, known as sand- 
The female excavates cells in the 

— in which she deposits, with 
her various larve or t insects 
stung Tato insensibility, as support for her 
progeny when They are very 
active, fond of the nectar of flowers, inha- 
bitants of warm countries, and delight in 
species emit an odour like 


Bembex (bem'beks),n. (Gr. bembix, a ki 
of bi insect.] A us of 
poh wo. Be pec OS hot Sane ana 


or cream-coloured limestone, called Bem- 
bridge limestone. They abound in the shells 
——4 Planorbis ——— 
species of Chara, water-plants; bu 

most distinctive fenture is the mammalian 


One layer is com 


—— — 


ute globular 


To measure. Shak. 

Mangia] Somingle to mis. ir for Mage 
demire (bé-mir’), v.t, pret. & bemired ; 
Ging or enatiaber ta the walre: t0 soll by 
passing through mud or dirty places. ‘Be- 


Bemist v.t. [Prefix be, and mist.) 
To cover or ve in mist. 

How can that judge walk right that is denrtrted in 
his way, Fi 
Bemoan (bé-min’), v.¢. [Prefix be, and moan 
A. Sax, 1. To lament; to bewail; 


to express sorrow for; as, to bemoan the loss 
of a son —2. + To pity; to feel or express 
sympathy with or pity for. 

Bastards, . 


Thou shoukist have heard . . . 
Bemoisten 
maieten 
Bemolt 
tone bel 


— 
mois’n), v.t. and 

— — 

ow B natural. 

and monster)" To make monstrous, 


eet —— thing, for shame, 
Bemoralize (bé-mo'ral-iz), v.t. [Prefix be, 
and moralize.} To ly to a moral pur- 
Jomourn ——— vt. [Prefix and 
mourn.) To weep or mourn over. ‘ 

that... bemouerned are) 


. him.’ Wickliffe. (Rare) 
Bemuddle —2 v.t pret. & be- 
inuddled ; ‘ ing, [Prefix be, 
muddle.) —— to stupefy. be and 


t fix be, and | Bemuffle (bé-muf’1), v.¢. 
a —— matter. | mufle.) f » 
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‘0 wrap up as with a muffler. 
Bemupfted with the externals of religion. Sterne. 

3 and a. [Prefix 
be, and muse.) Originally, overcome with 
musing; sunk in reverie; hence, muddled; 
at ; made crazy; muzzy. ‘A parson 
much bemused in beer.’ Pope. 


We almost despair of convincing a cabinet de. 
mused with the notion that danger can only come 
from France. Spectator newspaper, 


verse Scotland to the north 
Clyde and of Forth; as, Ben Nevis, Ben Mac- 
Dhui, Ben Lawers, Ben Cruachan, &c. It is 
sometimes used alone for a mountain. 


Sweet was the red-blooming heather 
And the river that the Bers, 


SFacobite song. 
Ben (ben), n. [Arab, bin, name given to 
this we) — the 
horse-rad: ieee cf in , the seed of which 
is the ben-nut (which see). 
Ben (ben), n. (For be-in, Comp. but=be- 
gt inner apartment a house. 
a (ben), adv. [Sc.] Towards the inner 
apartment of a house. 

WI’ kindly welcome Jenny brings him dew. Burns. 


yw! Sax. a bench; 
Dan. , Icel. dekkr, a bench—a paralle! 
form with bank. See BANK.) 1. A long 
seat, usually of board or plank, ee 
strong tabi ap» fone oe oe 
le on wi carpen or 
mechanics their work. [In this 
sense bench forms an element in a number 
of com words Ganaceng toes meek ot 
a bench, such as bench-drill, -hammer, 
}—8. Inengin. a ledge left on the 


from your awful — 

5. The persons who sit as judges; 

court; as, the case is to go before the full 

oo ey eee bench, 

a collective d of the bishops who 

have seats in the House of Lo — Free 
in d, the estate in copyhold 

= 


crown side and a 
determining criminal, the latter civil causes. 
—— — —— division’ of th 
a co ion of the 
High Court of Justice. 
Bench (bensh),e.¢. 1. Tofurnish with benches. 
‘Twas benched with turf.” Dryden.~-2.+ To 
seat ona bench; to place ona seat of honour, 


His bearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have lenched und rensed to worsiap. Shak, 


Bench (bensh), v.i. Tositonaseat of justice, 
Bwck rao Shak, 
Bench-clamp (bensh’klamp), rn. A clamp 


attached to a work-bench for holding firm 
the article that the mechanic is workin, 


This ion (New Windsor) consists of a 
mayor, two and other 
+ « « thirteen of which are fellows and ten 
them aldermen or chief hb Ashmole, 
3+ A judge. 

You are well understood to be a for 
dhs Wale ena ponomeny lonesar tate lea, 


Shak. 
4¢ A tavern frequenter, from the long 


BEND 


{Prefix be, and | benches with which they were furnished; 


an idler. 


Bencherahip sh’ér-ship), n. Office or 
condition o! a bencher. — 
Bench-hook In. Incarp. a 
xed to the foun he prevent the stuff In 
working from sliding out of its place. 

— 4 
m 5 ng-poin a lo 
line of levels, or one of a number of prbe-nJ 
marks made at suitable distances as the 
levelling advances, * 

Bench-master (Geneh· mas· n 
ernor of an inn of court; an alderman. * 


Bench-reel GGensh roel)en. A spinning-wheel 
on the or bot ot whic @ anltunaker 


winds the BE. H. Knight. 
Bench sh’strip), m <A of 
jench-strip en aw yi -bench Pony Po 


at a certain distance from the edge so as to 
assist in stead, the work. E. H. Knight, 
Bench-table (bensh’té-bl), n. A low stone 
seat round the interior of the walls of many 
churches. 
Bench-warrant(bensh’wo-rant), n. In law, 
a warrant issued by the presiding judicial 
officer at assizes or sessions for 


ary justice 

M and Whiteley. 
Bend d), v.t. pret. & pp. bended oF bent; 
ppr. bending. [A. Sax. bendan, to bend, 
a modification of bindan, to tie, the literal 


Towards Coventry dena we our course. Shak. 
Bending ber eyes from time to time upon, her 
parent. Sir WW, Scate. 


mine; as, to be bent on misch 


Then was I as a tree 
Whose boughs did Sema with fruit. Shak. 
2. To incline; to lean or turn; to be directed; 
as, aroad bends tothe west. *To whom our 
vows and wishes bend.’ Milton, 
Thither we Send again. Shak. 
Descend where alleys fend 
Into the sparry hollows of the world. Keats. 
3% To jut over; to overhang. 
There is a cliff whose high and Aending head 
Looks fearfully in the nigh and deep. Shak, 
4. To bow or be submissive. ‘Most humbly 
therefore bending to your state." Shak. 
Bend (bend), ». 1. A curve; a crook; a turn 
in a road or river; flexure; incurvation. — 
2. Naut, (a) that part of a rope which is 
fastened to another or to an anchor. ® A 
knot by which a is united to another 
rope or to something else. The different 
sorts are distinguished as cable bends, car- 
rick bends, &c. (c) One of the thickest and 
strongest planks in a ship's sides: more 
oy called Wales. They are reckoned 
m the water first, second, or third bend. 
They have the beams, 
kn and foot-hooks 
bol to them, and are 
the chief of the 
ship's sides. (d) One of the 
small ropes used to con- 
fine the clinch of a cable. 
3. A name in the leather 
trade for a butt or round- 
ed crop = in —— In 
mining, indurated or 
any indurated - 
ous substance, —5, In Aer. one of the nine hon- 
ourable ordinaries,containing a third part of 
the fleld when charged anda fifth when plain. 





Bend. 





ch, chain; ¢h,Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


i, Fr. ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kky. 


BEND 


It is made by two lines drawn across from 
the dexter chief to the sinister base nt. 
It sometimes is indented, ingrailed, dtc. 
The bend sinister is every way of a similar 
size to the bend, differing only by crossing 
in the opposite direction diagonally from 
the sinister chief to the dexter base. It 
indicates illegitimacy.—6. { Inclination; dis- 
position; bent. 

Parewell, poor swain; thou art pot for my dened, 

I saust have quicker souls. D. Fletcher. 
—Grecian bend, a mode of walking, with a 
slight stoop forwards, at one time affected 
by some ladies. 

Bend? (bend), ». [A. Sax. bend, a band) 
1. A band, 


And on het legs she painted buskins wore, 

Basted with Arenas uf gold on every side, Speuser, 
2 A ribbon or bandage for the head used in 
ancient times by ladies In Imitation of the 
circle of gold among the Normans, 

ble (bend’a-bl), a. Capable of being 
bent or incurvated. Sherivood. 

Bender (bend’ér), n. 1. One who or that 
which bends —2. In slang, a sixpence, from 
its liability to bend.—3. A spree; a frolic. 
(Vulgar American.J—4, A leg. [An Ame- 
rican euphuism.] 

Young ladies are not ullowed 
to crows their Avaafers in school, 

Long felivw. 

Bend-leather (bend’- 
letH-¢r), x. The strong- 
est kind of sole-leather 
for shoes. [Provincial 
English and Seotch.] 

Bendlet = n. 

end, & band 





cuples. ; 

A yond a. In her. 
applied to a Bold divided 
into four, six, or more 
parts, diagonally, and 


varying in metal and 
colour, 
(See 


Bene (tens). n. 
Benne} The popular A sword bend-ways 
name of the Sesanewm 

ortentale, called also Tilseed, and in the 
West Indies Vangloe, See BENNE. 


— (bé-népe}), a. [Prefix be, and 
neap.) Natt. same as Veape 


id. 

Beneath (bé-néth’), prep. [A. Sax. beneoth, 
beneothan, benythan—prefix be,and neothan, 
below, under, NETHER.) 1. Under; lower 
in place, with something directly over or 
a —— beneath one: 

nm with the sense of pressure or oppres- 
sion; as, to sink Jeneath a burden, in a 
literal sense. — 2. Fig. under, as from the 
effect of pressure. 

Our country sinks Jeweath the yoke. Shad, 
8. Lower in rank, dignity, or excellence; as, 
brutes are beneath man; man is beneath 
angels, in the scale of beings.—4, Unwarthy 
of; unbecoming; not equal to; below the 
level of; as, beneath contempt. 

He will do nothing that is Aeneas’ his hi jm uation. 


ia 
Beneath (bé-néth’), ade. 1. Ina lower place; 
as, the earth from beneath will be barren. 
2 Below, as opposed to heaven or to any 
superior region; as, in heaven above, or ‘in 





earth beneath, 
Benedicite (ben-e-dis'i-t4), m IL, lit. bless 
ye.) Acanticle or hymn used in the Angli- 


can Church at morning prayer after the first 
lesson. It is called the hymna of the Three 
Children in the flery furnace, and is aa old 
as the time of St, Ch tom. 
ck, Benedict (ben’e-dik, ben’e-dikt), 

”® 1. Asportive name fora married man, 
especially one who has been a bachelor, 
or who was in the habit of ridiculing mar- 
riage: from one of the characters (Benedick) 
— play of Much Ado about 
Nothing. 

mire 4 abandoned all bis old y, and his 
professions of single ace, cocebs has be- 
come a deuedicd. G. PR. Farcet, 


2. A sportive name for a bachelor. 


He is no longer a Aenedict, but a quict married man, 
Crovtford's, or Life tn the i¥est. 
Benedict t (ben’e-dikt), a. [L. benedictus, 


pp. uf benedica, to speak well of any one, to 

ess —bens, well, and dico, to at Having 
mild and salubriows qualities. ‘ Medicines 
that are benedict." Bacon, 
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ctine (ben-e-dik’tin), a. Pertaining | estate in lands granted at first 


BENEFICIUM 





for life only, 


Benedi 
to the monks of 8t. Benedict or 8t. Bennet. | and held ex mero beneficio(on the mere 


(ben-e-dik’tin), n. A member 


—ñ 





Benedictine or Blackfriar. 


of the most famous and widely spread of 
all the orders of monks, founded at Monte 
Casino, about half-way between Rome and 
Naples, about the year 630, by St. Benedict, 
whose rules the members profess to follow. 
Called also ware, from the colour of 
their habit. The order was probably intro- 
duced into England about 600 by St. Augua- 
tine of Cante ary and all the ca’ ral 
priories of England, save Carlisle, belonged 
to it. Their dreas consists of a loose black 
gown with large wide sleeves, and a cowl 


int. 
on)». IL bene- 
dictio—bene, well, and dictio, speaking.) 
1. The act of invoking a blessing; a giving 
raise to God or rendering thanks for his 
yours. 
Hold your hands in benediction o'er me. SAak, 
God, in cu . ives os better 3 
Than sen in 22* w &. &. ** 
2 Blessing, prayer, or kind wishes uttered 
in favour of any person or thing; a solemn 
or affectionate invocation of happiness; 
thanks; ex on of gratitude; as, to pro- 
nowunce & iction; to shower benedic- 
tions on one’s head.—3. The advantage con- 
ferred by blessing. 
zity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; 
adversty is the blessing of the New, which catried 
the greater dened ction, and the clearer revelation of 
xed's favour, Bacon, 
4 In the R. Cath. Ch. (a) any blessing pro- 
nounced by a superior over an inferior, es · 
ag by a priest over one of the faithful. 
BLEssine. (6) The form of tnatitutin 
an abbot, answering to the consecration a 
a bishop. (c) The external ceremony per- 
formed ke priest in the office of matri- 
mony: called, specifically, the Yuptial Bene- 
diction. (d) A ceremony by which a thing 
is rendered sacred or venerable 


Benediotionary (ben-e-diktuhon-e-r!), n. 
A collection of benedictions. 


The denedictionary of Bishop Athelwood. Ap. Sril. 


Benedictive (ben-e-dikt'iv), a. Tending to 
bless ; _— a blessing, ‘His paternal 
rayers, and benedictive comprecations.’ 
. Gauden. 
Benedictory (ben-e-dik’to-ri), a, Blessing; 
expressing a benediction, or wishes for 
*A benedu prayer.” ray. 
Benedictus (ben-e-dik’tus), a. In music, a 
portion of the maas in the Roman Catholic 
Charch, introduced, with English words, 
me * morning prayer of the English 
urch. 
Benefaction (ben-e-fak’shon), n, [L. bene- 
Jactio, from benefacia, to do good to one. 
See BENEFICE.) 1. The act of conferring a 
benefit. —2 A benefit conferred, es 
a charitable donation. 
A man of true generosity will study in what man- 


ner to render his faction most — — 
fedenoth, 


Benefactor (ben-c-fak’tér),n. One who con- 
fers a benefit. ‘Great benefactors of man- 
kind.’ Milton, 

Be (ben-e-fak’tres), n. A female 
who confers a benefit. 

Benefice (ben‘e-fis), ns. [Fr. bénéfiee, a bene- 
fice, from L. benefictum,a kindness, in Med. L. 
an estate granted for life—denz, well, and 
facio, to do.) 1. In feudal law, a fee or an 





Fate, fur, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byl; 








| 


pleasure) of the donor. The estate . 
ward becoming hereditary took the appelis. 
tion of feud, and benefice became i 
ated to charch livings.—2 —— 
living; a church endowed with a revenues 
for the maintenance of divine service, or the 
revenue itself. 
Ful thredbare was his owerest courtepy, 
Por he hadde geten hit yet mo demefce, Chance 
Beneficed (ben’e-fist), a. Poasessed of » 
benefice or church preferment, ‘All man. 
her persons of holy church . . , beneseed 
in the realm of France.” Hall. 
Beneficeless (ben’e-fis-les), a. Having no 
#6 precishans.’ in 


benefice. ‘ Beneficele. ' 

Beneficence (be-nef'i-sens), a. [L. benefern- 
tia, from the — of benefacio See 
BENEFICE.] e practice of doing good; 
active goodness, kindness, or charity. —y 
neficence, Benevolence, Mumnificence,  Be- 
nevolence, lit. well-willingness, expressive 
of the will or desire to do good; benzficency, 
lit. well-doing, is the outcome and visible 
expression of benevolence. Benerolene may 
exist without beneficence, but bene 
always — benevolence. Munif. 
cence is beneficence on a lange scale, not re- 
atricting itself to bare necessary things, but 

ving lavishly; mun may 

m an ostentatious and self -see Pa 
well as from a benevolent spirit. 

Beneficent ear af we a Doing good: 
performing acts of kindness and charity 
* The beneficent truths of Christianity.” Pre: 
eott.— SYN. Bountiful, bounteous, Uberal 
munificent, generous, charitable. 

Beneficently (be-nef‘i-sent-li), ade. In a 
beneficent manner. 

Beneficial (ben-c-fi‘ehal), a. [LL benefei. 
alis, from benesictum, a benefit. See Beye. 
FICE.) 1. Contributing to a valuable ei; 
conferring benefit ; van t Usefal ; 

fitable; helpful: followed by to; as, in- 
ustry is beneficial to the body as weil a & 
the et ‘The war w would have 
been most beneficial to us." Sewift—2 Re 
celving or entitled to have or receive al- 
vantage, use, or benefit; as, the benefc! 
owner of an estate; specifically, applied 
clergymen enjoying a benefice. 

An engagement was tendered te all civil offcen 
and Araefcral Clergy. Haian 
8+ Kind; generous. ‘ Beneficial foe’ 2 
of onsor, 

Beneficial t (ben-e-fi'shal), nm. A benefice; s 
church living. Spenser. 

Beneficially (ben-e-fi‘shal-li), ads, Ina 
beneficial manner; advantageously; prult- 


ably; helpfully. 
clalness (ben-e-fi’shal-nes), n. The 
state of being benefictal; usefulness; prolit- 


ableness. * Usefulness and benesiciainen’ 
Sir M. Hate. 
i on = — * — 22 law in this mater 
that the eadnes? of the 
first, on the ae by which it ———— 
Benefi (ben-e-fi‘shi-a-ri), a. IL benef 
ciarius, BENEFICE.} 1. Arising from 
feudal tenure; feudatory; holding under 
feudal or other su or; subordinate. *Se- 
neficiary services." Spelman. ‘ A feadatory 
or beneficiary king.’ Bacon.—2 Couneciel 
with receipt of benefits, profits, or s- 
vantages; freely bestowed ; as, beneficiary 
fts or privileges. 
— — — n. 1 One whe 
holds a benefice. 


The ciary is obliged to serve the par 

church in his own proper person. As. 

2 In feudal law, a feudatory or vassal — 
$. One who is in the receipt of benefits, pre 
fits, or advantages; one who receives sme 
thing as a free gift; specifically, (a) applied 
to a student assisted by the eleemosynuy 
funds of certain educational institution 
(b) One in — of the profits arising fem 
an estate held in trust. 


The fathers and the children, the benefactor 
the beneficiary, shall bind each other & 


inclosures and circling of meer. 
Beneficiencyt (hen-c-fi’shen-si), 1. Rint. 
neas or favour bestowed, Sir T. Browne. 
Beneficientt (ben-e-fi'shent), a Dolng 


As its tendency is necessarily Semeficient, tO Oe 
proper object of gratitude and reward. 


* 
4 
general 


Adam Sovith 
Beneficium (ben-e-fi’shi-um), m [L] 4 
right or pri e: a term more ly 


of the civil law; as, beneficium absti 
that is, right of abstaining, the power of 2 
5. Be, fey 


oll, pound; wt, Se, abwne; 


BENEFIT 
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heir to abstain from accepting the inherit- Bengal (ben-gal’),», 1. A thin stuff made of 


ance. 
fe-fit), mn. [O.E. bensite, bienfet, 
ern (Fr. bien fait), from L benefac- 
tum, a benefit. See BENEFICE.] 1. An act 
of kindness; a favour conferred; good done 
to a person. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul! and forget mot 
fenefts. Ps. ci 
@ Whatever is for the good or advantage of 
a person or thing; advantage; profit. 


Men have po right to what is not for their dengft. 
Rurke. 


4+ Bestowal, as of property or a title, out 
of good-will, grace, or favour; liberality ; 
generosity. 


Either accept the title thou usurp'st, 

Of hewesit ding from the king, 

Aad net of any challenge of desert, 

Or we will plague thee with incessant wars. Shad. 
4 Aperformance at a theatre or other place 
of public entertainment, the proceeds of 
which go to one of the actors, some indi- 
gent or deserving n, some charitable 


all his 
ait, 2. 


institution, or the like.—5,. A natural advan- , 


tage; endowment; accomplishment. [Rare.] 


Look you lisp, and wear strange suits; disable 
‘ondervales) all the Aenefits of your own country. 


SAadk, 
When on so beg ages — prove 
Net well dispose & faite ow once corrupt, 
They turn te vickous fora. — Shak. 
= Benefit of clergy, in law. See under 
CLERGY. -- Benefit play, a play acted for 
some one’s benefit or advantage. — Benefit 
sisty, a friendly society. See under 
FRIENDLY. 

Benefit (ben’e-fit), v.¢. To do good to; to be 
of service to; to advantage; as, exercise 
benefits health; trade benefits a nation. 

What course I mean to hold shall aching Sought 
year knowledge. Aah. 
Benefit (ben'e-fit), oi To gain advan 3 
to make improvement; as, he has benefited 
by good advice. ‘To tell you what I have 
benefited herein.” Milton, 
Banegrot (bé-négré), vt. [Prefix be, and 

negro.] 1. To render dark; to blacken. 
The san shall be Aeweproed in darkness. /fenyt. 

2 To people with negroea, Sir T. ne, 


Beneme,+ Benempne,t v.t. [A.Sax. benem- 
aga, to engage or promise—prefix be, and 
nemaan, tohame, to call) 1. To name; to 
pronounce. ‘He that is so oft dbenempt.’ 
Spenser. ‘Benempt a sacred vow.” Spenser, 
2. To promise; to give. Spenser, 

Beneplacit (bé-né-plas’it), nm. Same as 
Beneplaciture, Sir T. Browne. 

Bene placito (ba’nd plach’é-td). In music, 
at pleasure. 

Beneplacituret (bé-né-plas'‘l-tir), m IIL. 
beneplacitum —bene, well, and placitum, 
from placeo, to please.}) Good pleasure; 
will ; choice. 

Hath be by his holy penmen told os, that either 
ef the other ways was more suitable to his Aemepfact- 
ture f Glanville. 

Benet} (bé-net’), v.t. [Prefix be, and net.) 
Te catch in a net; to insnare. ‘Being thus 
benetied round with villanies." Shak. 

Benevolence (bé-nev'd-lons), n. [L. benero- 
lentia—tene, well, and volo, to will or wish.] 
L The disposition to do good; the love of 
mankind, accor ied witha desire to pro- 

ness; good-will; kindness; 

*The wakeful benevolence 
of the gospel’ Dr. Chalmers.—2. An act of 
kindness; good done; charity given. 

That which we distribute to the . St. Paul 
calleth a blessing or a dv vr. ae Ontred. 
3A contribution or tax Megally exacted 
by arbitrary kings of England. 

_ Henry doubthess reaped great profit from these 
ezactioms, miscalled a ai 
BU, 
~—Benefcence, Benevolence, Munificence. See 
under BENEFICENCE. 

Benevolent (bé-nev'é-lent), a, IL benero- 
* a well, a vole, to Leet — Raving 
4 dispesition to do good; possessing love 
to mankind, and a desire to mote their 

rity and happiness; kind. ‘Thor 
old man, benevolent as wise." Pope, 

SiN. Kind, affectionate, tender, loving, cha- 
ritable, generous, humane. 

tly (bé-nev’é-lent-li), adv. In a 
benevolent manner; with good-will; kindly. 
entness (bé-nev’d-lent-nes), a. Be- 
nevolence. [Rare.] 
oloust (bé-nev’d-lus), a. IL benero- 
tna] Kind; benevolent. 
A denepofous inclination is implanted into the very 


frame and temper of our church's constitution. 
Dr, Puller. 





silk and hair for women’s apparel; so called 
from Bengal in the East Inidies.-—-2. An imi- 
tation of striped muslin. 
Bengalee, Bengali (hen-gal-@), n. The Jan- 
guage or dialect spoken in Bengal. 
se (ben-gal-éz’), a. Of or pertaining 
—— (bengel-Se a 
ese (ben-gal-éz"), n sing. an A 
native or natives of Bengal. es 
Bengal-light (ben-gql'lit), ». A species of 
fireworks used as signals by night or other- 
wise, producing a steady and vivid bline- 
Bengal-quin (ben-gal’kwins), n. A pl 
uince (ben- wins), x. A plant, 
ne 7 — * JEGLE. 
-root n Tut), m. 
ginger, Zi aa Cassuinunar. 
(ben-gal’strip),n. A kind of 
cotton cloth woven with coloured stripes; 


gingham. 

Benight a). v.t. [Prefix be, and night.) 
1. To involve in darkness or gloom; to 
shroud with the shades of night; to shroud 
in gloom; to overshadow; to eclipse. ‘And 
let ourselves benight our happiest day.’ 
Donne, 

The clouds semigh? the sky. Garta. 
But oh! alas! what sudden cloud is spread 
About this glorious king's eclipsed bead? 
it all his fame AenipAts, Comey, 

2, To overtake with night; hence, fig. to in- 

volve in moral darkness or ignorance: said 

of persons. ‘Some virgin, sure, benighted in 
these woods." Milton. 
Shall we to men denighted 
The lamp of life deny? Bp. Heber. 


(Rare in this sense, except in past parti- 
(bé-nin’), @ 


ciple. } 
Benign L. ben ues, for bent- 
genus, kind-hear ted — 


nus, piper) me, 
and genws, kind, race.) 1. Of a kind dispo- 
os gracious; kind; benignant; favour- 
able. 


Thow hast fulflld 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and denier, 
Giver of all things fairt AL titore. 


2. Proceeding from or expressive of gentle- 
ness, kindness, or benignity. ‘To whom 
thus Michael, with benign regard.’ Milton, 
8. Mild; not severe; not violent; not malig- 
nant: need especially in med.; as, a benign 
medicine, a benign disease.—-Sy¥N. Kind, 
propitious, favourable, salutary, gracious, 
wholesome, liberal, generous. 

t (vé-nig’nant), a. 1, Kind; gra- 
cious; favourable. 
Burke.—2 In med. not malignant; not dan- 
— said of diseases.—Benignant, Kind, 

-natured, Benignant is generally ap- 
plied to superiors, and implies more espe- 
cially a certain manner, character, or ten- 
dency; kind and good-natured, when applied 
to persons, both characterize the natural 
disposition, and both are applicable to man- 
ners as well as actions. Kindness generally 
implies some superiority of circumstances 
on the part of the — conferring it. 
Thus we do not speak of a servant bein 
kind to his master, unless the latter is sic 
or in some way reduced to the Inferior posi- 
tion, so as to be dependent on his servant 
for aid; a good-natured person is one who 
is not only willing to obilge, but will also 
put up with a _— deal of annoyance, 

indneas strictly implies discrimination in 
the exercise of benevolence; good-nature 
does not. 

tly (bé-nig’nant-li), ade. In a be- 


nignant manner. 
Benigni (bé-nig‘ni-ti), mn, 1. The state or 
uality of being benign; goodness of dispo- 
sition or heart; kindness of nature; graclous- 
nesa; beneficence, 

Although he enjoys the good that Is done him, he 
is unconcerned to value the densgeity of him that 
does it, South. 
2 Mildness: want of severity, ‘The benig- 
nity or inclemency of the season." ctator. 

(bé-nin‘ti), ade, In a benign man- 

ner; favourably; kindly; gracioualy. 
Benime,t ¢.t. [A.Sax. beniman—prefix be, 
and niman, to take.) To take away, Chau- 


The root of a 


cer, 
Benison (ben‘i-zn), m. [0.Fr. beneizon, | 


benaicon, a blessing, from L. benedictio, a 
benediction, from benedicere, to bless —bene, 
well, and dico, to say. Benediction is thus 
the same word. leasing; benediction. 
‘More precious than the benizon of friends.” 
Talfourd. (Chiefly in poetry.) 
God's éenirom go with you, Saad, 
Bénitier (bi-né-t4-A), n [Fr., from dénit, 
pp. of bénir, to bless, from L. benedicere— 


* Benignant sovereign.” | 





BEN-OIL 





bene, well, and dicere, to say.] A stone font 
or vase for containing holy water, usually 
placed in a niche in the chief porch or en- 
trance of a Roman Ca- , 

tholic church, sometimes : f 

in one of the pillars clore 
to the door, into which 
the members of the con- 
gregation on entering dip 
the fingers of the right 
hand, blessing themselves 
by making the 
sign of 
cross, Called 
also Asperso- 
rium and 
Stoup (which 


see). 
Benjamin 
( ben’ ja-min ), 
n. [Corrupted 
from Fr. ben- 


Pg. ben- 








zoin, a native 

of North Ame- 

rica. = Called Bénitier. 

Spice- 

grows from 6 to 15 feet high, and has 
clusters of honey-yellow flowers which ap- 
pear before the leaves.—2. A gum, or rather 
abalsam, See BENZoIN. 

Benjamin-tree (ben'ja-min-tré), a. A popu · 
lar name given to several trees: (a) Styrax 
Benzoin of Sumatra, which yields resin 
called benzoin. (6) Ficus benjamina. (c} 
Lindera Benzoin of North America. 

ly (ben’ji), n. A low-crowned straw-hat 
ony ng a very broad brim. 


n’mést),a. Innermoat, superl. 
of ben, [Seotch.] 
Benne 7 nt. Dealey.) The Sesamum 
orientale of the East Indies, nat. order 


Pedaliacem, from the seeds of which a valu- 


“ad 


1 





— — 


Benne-plant (Sesame orientase). 
able oil ia expressed. This is quite distinct 
from ben, the Moringa plerygosperma, See 


SESAMUM. 

Benne-oil (ben‘e-oil), ». A bland fixed oil 
expressed from the sweet nats of the Sesa- 
mum orientale and S. indicum, used, like 
oo as an — * diet and — er 
cinalpurposea, and by the women o PP 
as & — * The oil-cake, mixed with 
honey and preserved citron, is an oriental 
luxury. For the sake of this ofl the plant 
is much cultivated in many tropical and 
subtropical countries. Its seeds yield a 
larger — of oil than any other 
vegetable, 1 cwt. producing 90 lbs. of ofL 

Bennet (ben’net), « The herb-bennet, or 
common avens (Geum urbanun). 

Be: tn. Same as Benison. 

Ben-nut (ben’nut), n. The seed of Moringa 
ptery na, the ben or horse-radish tree 
of Tivdia. which yields an oil called oil af ben 
or ben-oil. These nuts are winged, and are 
contained in a long pod-like three-celled 


fruit. 

Ben-oil (reroll), n. The expressed oil of 
the ben-nut, which is remarkable for not 
becoming rancid for many years. It is per- 
fectly inodorous, on which account it is 
much used by perfumers as the basis of 
various scents, At a low temperature it 
separates into two parts, the one solid and 
the other liquid; and the latter is employed 
by watchmakers in preference to any other 
ait for lubricating their delicate worka, on 

2* of ita having no action upon the 

metals. 





ch, chain; @h, 8c. loch; g,go; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KRry, 


Vou L 
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Benomen,t pp. from benime. 


Chaucer. 
Benshie (ben’shé), n. Same as Banshee. 
Bent (bent), pret. & pp. of bend, Incurvated; 


Taken away. 


inflected; inclined; prone to, or having a 
fixed propensity; ; determined, — Bent on, 
having a clination; resolved or de- | 
termined on. 
Bent he seemed om going the third 


Bent (bent), n. Lt The sate ok ee ets ; 
curved form or position; flexure; curvity. 
Hold your rod at a dent a little, Iz, Walton. 

2 Degree of flexure or curvity; tension; 

straining; utmost force or power: anarchery 

expression, but used tropically of mental 

dis ‘Her affections have their 

bent.’ Shak. * A full bent of the mind.’ 


There are divers subtle 
required to the ben 
they have in the discharge 
dents, the strength 
of them. 
Then } love be 
Or = ead baa oe Eatd the dont 
8. Declivity; slope. (Rare) 
Beneath the lowerin prow, an and on a Sent, 
4. Inclination; saan ae ar bolas 
= — bd; propensity: as the of the 
a people toward 
= ria, 


Pett ay bow or pms policy to comply with 


5. Direction taken; turn or winding. ‘ Bents 
and turns of the matter." Locke.—6.t Cast, 
as of the eye; direction. 

ives alt ghee end font of enavens view 


es cone 
ag of bows © 
See 


dent, Shak, 


ak. 
—Bent, Bias, Inclination. Bent, the *3 
and natural state of the min ided 
and fixed tendency of the min towards a 
particular object or mode of action. Bias, 
some acting as it were externally with 
continual force on the ju t and influ- 
encing one’s opinion or actions; as, the bias 
of early education. ‘Morality influences 
men's minds and gives a bias to all their 
actions,” Locke. Inclination is a faint kind 
of bent, a tendency more or less decided in 
——————— oe 
pot ee ee 


yen Cent, 0. OLE ph 
a rush. 


derived t cov —E —8 its oo 33 
the soil together, but this iacubttui 1. Any 
— — grows on commons or 
watts ‘bus others applied to the 
as Triticum 


junceum, —* in- 
cluded under this name. — 2. A stalk of 


away. [Scotch.] 
Take the R 
ine —— inate ashicigh. 5 ac — o 
Ben-teak (ben’ték), Ac in- 
ferior kind of ced in cos raved. in 
mens =~ other ordinary purposes. o is the 


don Horticul Society.] A 
we nat. order Cornacer. B. 
handsome plant, and yields an 

catable t resembling thatof the Arbutus. 
It is a native of the Indies, and has 
heen introduced into our gardens. It is a 
— lant, but t Bectand. its fruit in the open 


south of 
Bentinck -tingk’}, n. wee (From Captain 
— mr at — but now rally 
ae no e 
superseded by the storm —— 


Benting _ ), n The act of seeking 
or collec’ 


ifera 


The never knoweth 
Un doth a denting ~~ Old provers. 
-time (bent’ing-tim), n. The time 
— yaar trangia before peas are 


prefix be, and niman, to take. See UMB J 
1. To make torpid; to deprive of sensation; 


Naut. a triangular — 


muscular weakn: 
torpidity. 
Benzine, 
Sam : 





as, a hand or foot benumbed by cold.—2. To 
stupefy; to render inactive. 
It seizes upon the rR —"s 


(bé-num‘ed-nes), n. The 
a of being benumbed; destitution of feel- 


* ber (bé-num’‘ér’ a ogg gee ages 

which benumbs; 

agent which causes 
288. 

Eto (bé-num‘ment), n Act of 


—— za-mid), n, (;, XO) A 
ine substance, which may 
‘zén), n. 


as the amide of benzoyl. 
Benzene ( 
¢ as Benzole, 
Begponte (ben’zé-at), mn. A salt of benzoic — 


white 
ben ‘zin, 


— Ca a, Pertaining we or 
benzoin. — Benzoic 


238 

33 — vegetable acid, — 
other balsams by subli- 

— or decoction. It forms light fea- 

= needles; its taste is pungent and bit- 


—— 
tilli pean + berks —— * * 
ng 4 
of benzoic acid, and 1 
concentrated * drochloric acid. 
colourless oily liquid, ha a feeble 
matic smell like That of ts, and 
t aromatic taste. 


yracacer, 

balsam. It flows from incisions made in the 
stem or branches. It is solid and brittle, 
sometimes in 


Roman Catholic and Greek churches, and is 

ok een ae ae os obs ot y 
u 

the contact of —— — 

oil of bitter almonda. It is a com d of 

tis, | abon, by , and oxygen. also 

Benzole — 


re dew n (CoH) - 
stance obtained distilling of are 
tallized benzoic acid, intimavels mixed w — 

3 parts of slaked lime. It is a clear co! 


odour, and is a y¥ manufacturers of 
india-rabber ana tta-percha on account 
of its solvent powers, in the prepara- 
tion of varnishes and for cleaning gloves, 
grease-spots from woollen, cotton, 
* om the like. Called also Ben- 
ne, ' 
Benzoline (ben'z6-lin), n. Same 
Benzoyl, Benzule (ben’ —— wn 
* in, and Gr. ays, meatier.) 
radical of benzole acid, of oil of ites 


almonds, and of an extensive series of com- 
pounds derived from this oil or connected 


Nu it tery relations. — 
Bepaint wt ‘ae tn 

To paint; to cover _ or as ager 
paint. ‘Else would a —— blush bepaint 
my cheek.’ Shak, 

v.t. be, and pale.) 
To make pale. ‘ Those ‘ur'd lips of e, 
hepaled with ett sighs.’ Carew. } 


ter upon. 
pipe ar hed the equal sound 
Thy clutching feet wa the ground. ¥. Barllie. 


t fix be, and peari. 
Fes —— ‘pearls, php shining pe 
*8 22* ie primrose all bepearled 


Bepineh (einai, + — be, and 


In their sides, arms, shoulders, all At, 
Ran thick the weals. *X 


Chapman. 
Bepiss (bé-piss 
—— ick — sites ahaa hes 
Replait (bé-plat), et [Prefix be, and plait.) 


To 
(bé-plas’tér), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
.) To cover wi h plaster; to cover or 
smear over thickly: to bedaub, ‘ Beplas- 
Goldsmith. 


tered with rouge." 


in med. an | 
‘numbness oF | 





To make foul; to 





Bepowder (bé-pou'dér), v.¢ [Fests te, end 
powder} To powder, to sprinkle or 
with powder, Te the the hair. 
powder and —* Tucker 
Bepraise(bé- v.t. pret. & pp. bepraised; 
ppr. bepraising. [Prefix be, and praise.) To 
praise tly or extravagantly; to puff. 
—— by newspapers and magazines." 
meprey Oe vt. ——— te, and 
Bad vin Phe d rte t. fPrefixbe, ad 
Pp v. an 
alee eran roe Mapa pt ae 


inst his willto ... em- 


ne sata To pucker. 
Bepult (vopady e. tPreax be and and puf,} 
To puff; to 


n= a oe never so ever ilomae paige 


bé- i] t. [Prefix be, and 
‘purple |” Yo. tinge or dye With 


leave as a legacy. 
dead father did bequea 

2. To hand down; to transmit. ‘To bequeath 
= somewhat to remember it.’ Gold- 


eq ueathable (bé-kwéri’a-bl), «. — 
Beq (bé-kwérH’al), n. <A bequest. 


Fuller. [ 
Bequeather — n. One who be- 
ueaths. 


He claimed the crown pretending 
— — 


—*5* bigs a legacy. 
—** 


t (bé-ra’), 0.6. Petts be, d t] 
: an , t 
—— the font 


Deriee at plants, belonging, 
na a o iz 
amifloral di cowl ledons; the barberriea It 
consists of bushea or herbs, 
similar to each other in a 
biting the cooler parts of world. Their 
barks or stems are bitter and ait = 
tringent, on which account 33 have 
em oyed in —— — 
(bér’bér. n 
—— bitter principle contend E 
lic extract of the root of ed fn —— 
tree. It is used in dy 
Berberis (bér’bér-is), n. 
Arabic name.) A genus of plants, nat. order 
Berberidacem, among which it is known 
its shrubby habit, berried fruit, and 
lar petals, It is remarkable for 
bility of its stamens, which, wh 
ment is touched on the inside with | 
of a pin, bend forward to —s 
touch the stigma with the an 
curved for a short time, and 
recover their erect position. 
seen in warm dry weather. The species are 
known by — common name of barberry ot 


25 


als 
igetes 
“veel 


i 


of the common 
—* art are acid and astringent, and 
th sugar an — refreshing 

are ex 


preserve. The stem and 
astringent, and are for that reason eny 





Pate, fiir, fat, fgll; mõ, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oi], pound; i, Sc. abtune; 


§, Se. fey. 





BERBERRY 
by as amordant. The root ylelds a | 
yelowdye. The species introduced mto our 


gardens which have pinnated leaves have 





esl Daan 
| Wve 
Saas 
“4 
Barberry (Berteris vulgaris} with the fruit, the 
flower, and an anther fa ..* of dehiscence, 


been annecessarily separated into a sub- 
genas whder the name Mahonia. 

Berberry (bér’be-ri), n. See BERBERIS. 

Berdash (b¢r-dash’),n. A kind of neckcloth 
formerly worn in England ‘ 4, —e 
againat the cravat and — 

tn. Beard. Chaucer. 

Bere, .é [A. Sax. berian, Icel. berja, to 
strike.) To pierce; to strike. ‘That Arcita 
me — herte bere." Chaticer. 

A species of barley. See BEAR. 
an), 2. One of a sect of dis- 
—— rom the Church of Scotland, who 
take their name from and profess to follow 

the ancient Bereans mentioned in Acts xvii. 
11, in wane their system of faith and 
pructice o Scriptures alone, without 
regard to —3 authority. 

Bereave (bé-rév’), v.t. pret. ap pe. bereaved, 
* ppr bereaving. [Prefix be, and reave; 

Sax. beredfian—prefix be, and redfian, to 

—5* See REAVE) 1. To deprive; to 
make destitute; to rob; to strip: with of 
before the thing taken away. 

Me have ye dervaved of my children, Gen. xiili. 34, 

It ts sometimes used without af, more espe- 
cially in the passive, the subject of the verb 
being either the person deprived or the 
thing taken away. 

And ‘is your fault T am dere/? him so. Shak, 
All your interest in those 
is utterly ders? you. Shad, 
21 To take away by destroying, impairing, 
se spoiling. ‘Shall move you to bereave my 
life.” Marlowe. 
The san Jereamer our sight, Shak, 
T think his understanding is dere/?. Shak, 


Bereave fare, v.i. To destroy life; to 
cutoff. [Rare 
Abroud “tice EM at home there is as 
Geath. Lam 1 20, 
Bereavement (b4-rév’ment), n. The act of 
bereaving, or state of being bereaved ; de- 
——— particularly the loss of a triend 
He bore his Aernatemtent with stoical fortitude, 
Hf, Sovtathe, 
ity (b@-rév'ér), n. One who bereaves 
rives another of something valued. 
(bé-reft’), pp. of bereave. 
——— n See BAREGE. 


ice an), One ofa 
sect wi fo lowed rius or Beren- 
ger, archdeacon of St. Mary's at Anjou in 








the eleventh century, who denied the pre- | 


sence of the real body and blood of Christ 
eucharist. 


in the 
ngarianiam (ber-en-gi’rl-an-izm), 2. 
The opinions or doctrines of Berengarius 
and his followers. 
8 Hair (ber-<-nl’sé« har), n. See 
COMA pil 
(ber’e-sit 
from near Beresof, In the Ural. 
a. See BIReTTA. 
Berg (birg), m IA Sax. and G. berg, a hill.) 
mass or mountain, as of ice; an ice- 
* ‘Like glittering bergs of ice.’ Ten- 


Bergamo, Bergamot (bér’ga-mé, bér’ga- 
mot), m <A coarse tapestry manufactared 


from flocks of wool, silk, cotton, hemp, and 
or's or goat's hair, ‘said to have been origi- 
nally made at Bergamo in Italy. 

(bér’ 5 et n, (Fr. bergamote, 
It ——— m the town of Bergamo, 
in Italy.) 1. A variety of pear.—2. The lime 


ch, chain; ch, Se. loch; 





& 99; 


n. A fine-grained granite | 


J, fob; 
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(Citrus Limetta). Its fruit has a fine taste | Barob (bé-rob’), v.t. [Prefix be, and rob} To 


and smell, and the easential ofl from the 
yellow rind of the fruit is in high esteem 
aaa perfume; 100 bergamots of Nice yield 
24 oz. of of] by expression. Hence —3. An 
essence or perfume from the fruit of = 
lime.—4. The popular name of Monarda 
tulosa, a common labiate plant in garden 
5. A species of snaff perfumed wit: 
mot. ‘Gives the nose its bergamot." — 
(bér’'gan-dér), n. (A. Sax. beorg, 
rg, & burrow, and EK. gander, a male goose.) 


A species of duck (Anas tadorna), the Shel- 
o 


r Burrow-duck. 
tn. (Fr. berger, a shepherd] A 


—— * Sax ery, beork, D, and G 
n . D. and G. 
hill, ‘Thanne shaltow 
e Piers Plowman. [Old 
and —— —— J * (From B 
rgmannite man-it), ". im Berg- 
mtn, the mineralogist.) A mineral —— 
with analcime, in the family of zeolites. It 
oceurs massive, with gray and red quartz 
in Norway. Its colours are greenish an 
(a Se be 
mas-tér), n_ ax. beorg, 
berg, a hill, and R master, Ihe bailiff or 
chiet officer —— De peice miners. 
(bérg’m n berg, moun- 
tain, and mehl, meal.} Mountain-meal or 
fossil farina, a geological deposit in the form 
of an extremely fine wder, consisting 


almost en of the siliceous frustules or 
cell-walls of diatoms. I[t has been eaten in 
Lapland in seasons of 


get scarcity, mixed 
with ground corn and 7 
Bergmote (bérg’médt),n. Same as Barmote. 


Bergomask 9*8 maak), a. and mn. [Tt 
masco, ve derived from mo 
in N.1 J anal dance in imitation of 


the people of mo, who are ridiculed 
as people in italy = than any other 
ance.’ 


— tah le n. tous), Norwegian had- 
doc ), a marine percold 
fish tend on tha weeth north coasts. 

— 


Berhyme bé-rim’), © 6 pret & 
— spr. berhyming. retix 
‘ake ‘o celebrate in a me or verse. 
é had a better love to berkyme her.’ 
Beribert -be-ri), n, A disease accom- 
= severe palpitations, anxicty, 


rae ae spasme, and often proving 
fatal. [t is almost exclusively confined to 


India. 
Berlin (bérlin or bér-lin’), » 1. A four- 
wheeled vehicle of the chariot kind, first 
made at Berlin, Prussia.—2 Berlin wool.— 
3 A knitted glove. ‘A fat man in black 
tights, and ome, Berlins.” Dickens, 
Berlin-blue (bér'lin-bli), a. Prussian-blne. 
Berlin-ware (bérlin-war), n <A kind of 
pottery marked with a blue stamp, and of 
such quality as to resist the action of almost 
all chemical reagenta. 
Berlin-warehouse (bér'lin-wir-hous), n. A 
repository for ladies’ fancy wares, more ¢s- 
pectilly —— wools, patterns, knitting- 


—3 Ger unvnh.en. A kind of fine 
dyed wool used for tapestry, knitting, &c. 
Berlin Work, » Fancy work in Berlin 

wools or worated. 
Berm, Berme (b¢rm),". [Fr.; 0. Fr. barme, 
brim, border, } 


from G. brame, briime = 

1 In ‘ort. a space of ground of 3, 4, or 5 feet 
in width, left between the ram art and the 
moat or fosse, desi 
of the ram and prevent the earth from 


es the fosse. Sometimes it is palisaded, 
1 


& quick-set h 
a canal which = — to the towing- 

mathe Called also Bank. 

Berme,t Yeast: barm. Chaucer. 

Bernacle (bér’na-kl) See BARNACLE. 

Bernardine (t¢rndrd-in), mn The name 


given in France to the members of the Cis- | 


tercian order of monks, after St. Bernard, 


by whom they were reformed. See CIsTER- 
CLANS. 
Bernardine (bér'niird-in), a. Pertaining to | 


St. Bernard and the monks - the order. 
Berne,tn. Abarn. Chawce 
Bernese (ber’néz), * sing. and ‘pl A citizen 


or citizens of 
Bernese (ber’néz), * Pertaining to Berne 
or its inhabitants. 
86 (bér'ni-kl-gis), n The har- 
hacle or barnacle-goose, e BARNACLE. 
(bér-n n. See BUENOOSE. 
TH, ten; th, thin; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


ed to receive the ruins | 


t Holland it ls generally planted with | 
—% The bank or side of | 





1 


be. | BEEFY (be'rl), v.t To 
d | Berry (be'ri), v.t. 


) 
* 








rob; to plunder, 
What evil star on you hath frown'd, 
That of yourself you thus berodied are? Spereser. 


Beroe (ber’é-é), n. [Gr. Beroe, ons of Bar 
ocean 1 * A genus of small marine 
onioaals be awl to the class Colenterata, 
order Ctenophora. The species, which are 
transparent and gelatinous, are either oval 
or globular, and float in the ocean, where 
they are widely diffused. They are phos- 
phoric, and shine at night like ued sus · 
** nded in the sea. Two or three s species, o 

pileus, shaped like a globe of jelly, about 
inch in diameter, which forme part of the 

‘ood of the whale, occur in the British seas. 


See CTENOPHORA, 
‘rid), a. 1. Furnished with ber- 
ries. ‘The berried holly.” AKeats.—2. Hav- 


ing eggs or spawn, as a female lobster (a 


‘berried hen‘), 
Berry (be’ri), ». [A. Sax. berie, beri; 
berry; Ice], ber, Sw. and Dan. bdr, 0. 1G. 
beri, G. beere, a berry. The r was originally 


an #, asin Goth, basi, D. bes, nee, 8 an toe 
connects the word with Skr. bA 5 

from bhakah, to eat, with which also L. bacea, 
a berry, is connected. ] 1, A succulent or 
pulpy fruit, containing many seeds; or, in 
more technical language, an inferior pulpy 
fruit, the flesh of wh ch contains several 
seeds, and is inclosed my. a thin skin. Thus 


imited, the berry is 
fon \ 
@ & 2 


always crowned with 
the withered teeth 
of the calyx, asin the 
gooseberry and cur- 
* The mee | 
: of sometimes extended 
1, Fruit a. 2, Sec- to superior fruits, 
like the or the 
potato berry, which are technically called 
nucularium. But in popeint language berry 
extends —— to smaller fruite, as straw- 
berry, gooseberry, &c., containing seeds or 
granules, —2. Something resembling a berry, 
as one of the ova or of a lobster. 
or produce ber- 


{Ioel. Serie, to beat.) To 
beat; to thresh. [Scotch.} 

I'll éerv-y your crap by the light La 32 
rf), n. [Corruption of barrow.) A 
See Bannow. 


This aue Aerry some ycle 
An hillock. = We. Brewne, 


— Oe ri-a),n, [After Dr. A, Berry, a 
Madras botanist.) A genus of plants, nat. 
order Tiliacem. Only one species (8. am- 
omilia), the halmalille or Trincomalee-wood 
Bersaglion =f ee See reed — 
( 6-8-Té), n, [ - 
saglio, a butt, a sot ] The name for rifie- 
men or sharp-shooters in the Italian army. 
Berserk (bér’s¢rk), n. A berserker (which 
see) Longfellow. 
Berserker (bér’sér- kér), n, [Tcel. berserkr, 
lit. ‘bear-sark,’ or bear-shirt. ‘In olden 
oer athletes and champions used to wear 
of bears, wolves, and reindeer." Vig- 
Susson.) 1, A kind of wild warrior or cham- 
ion of heathen times in Scandinavia. In 
yattle the berserkers are said to have been 
subject to fits of fury, when they howled 
like wild beasts, foamed at the mouth, 
gnawed the rim of their shields, &., = 
which occasions they were populari 
lieved to be proof against fire and s 
He reminds us of a Serseréer champion whose fits 


of inward yd grow irresistible after a time, and only 
gather for 7 repression. &din, Rew, 


— — A person of extreme violence and 
fury. 

Berth (bérth), ». [From the root of bear.] 
1. Nout. (a) a station in which a ship lies or 
can lie, whether at anchor or at a wharf. 
(>) A room or apartment in a ship where a 
number of officers or men meas and reside. 
(c) The box or place for sleeping at the sides 
of acabin; the place for a hammock, ora 
repository for chests, &c. The term is also 
applied to a box or place for sleeping ina 
railway carriage. Hence—2% A post or ap- 

intment; situation; employment; as, he 

ta good berth at last.—T'o give @ wide 

to, to keep at a proper distance from. 

— Berth and space, in ship-building, the dis- 

tance between the mouldi * of one 

timber and the moulding : of the one 
a to it, 

Berth (bérth), v4 Naut, (a) to give anchor- 

ing grote to; te give space to Iie In, asa 


w, wig; 


moun 


wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Ker. 


BERTHIERITE 
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ship inadock. (6)Toallota berth or berths Bescutcheon (bé-skuch’on), ct. [Prefix 


to; as, to berth a ship's company. 
Berthierite (bér'ti-¢r-it), n. See Harptn- 
GERITE, 


outaide above the sheer-strake, and desiz- 


be, and scuteheon.] To ornament with a 
scutcheon. 
Churchill. 
[Prefix 
* Bisee 


be, and To look; to mind. 


nated the berthing of the quarter-deck, of | thee.’ Wicklife's Bible, Mat. xxvil 4. (Jn 


the poop, or of the forecastle, as the case _ the authorize 


may be; the bulwark. 

Bertholietia (bér-thol-l@ti-a), 2. (In mem- 
ory of L. C, Bertholirt, a chemist.) A genus 
of Myrtacem, of which only one species (2. 
exeelsa) is known. It is a tree of large 


dimensions, and forms vast forests on the | 


banks of the Amazons, Rio Necro, and Oro- 
neko. It grows to a height of 150 feet, and 
its stem ia 3 to 4 feet in diameter. The 
fruit is known as the Brazil-nut (which see), 
Bertram (bér'train), n. (L. pyrethrum, Gr. 
pyrethron, «a hot, spicy plant, from pyr, fire 
—from its acrid quality.] A plant, Pyre- 
thrum Partheniwe, or bastard pellitory. 

Beryl (ber‘il}, m (Lo berylius, fir. Mrulloe. 
beryl, of eastern origin; Ar. ballawr, beryl, 
crystal; Per, bufitr, crystal.) A colourless, 


yellowish, bluish, or leas brilliant green | 


variety of emerald, the prevailing hue heing 
green of various shades, but always pale, 
the want of colour being due to absence of 
chromium, which gives to the emerald its 
deep rich green. Its crystala, which are 
six-sided, are usually longer and larger than 
those of the precious emerald, and iis struc- 
ture more distinctly foliated. The best 
beryls are found in Brazil, in Siberia, and 
Ceylon, and in Dauria, on the frontiers of 
China. Heryls are also found in many parts 
of the United States. Some of the finer 
and transparent varieties of it are often 
called aquamarine. 


Be 
light or bluish green. 

Beryllium (be-ril‘li-um), ». Glucinum 
(which see 

Berylloid l-oid), s. A solid, consisting 
of two twelve-sided pyramids put base to 
base, asin the beryL Dana, 

Beryx (ber'iks), n A fossil percoid fish 
found in chalk, and called John Dory by 
the workmen. The specimens are from 
# to 12 inches long. 

Berzelianite (bér-zé/li-an-it), a. A silver- 
white, soft mineral, with metallic Instre, 
and in thin dendritic crusts, composed of 
selenium and copper: ao called from Ser- 
telius, the Swedish chemist. 2 

Besagne (bi-sin’), n. In ane. arinour, one 

of the two circular plates, about the size of 
a shilling, which covered the pins on which 
the visor of the helmet turned, perhaps so 
called from resembling a becant 

(be-sag’),. 4. [From L. bis, double, and 
acutics, — | A military weapon used by 
knights until the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The word is equivalent to the Fr. 
besaignué, a kind of pick-axe, and Planché 
belleves It was a kind of military pick. 

Besaint (bé-sint’), of [Prefix be, and 
saint.) To make a saint of. 
izing and besainting themselves.” Haramond. 

t, Same as Bezant. 

Bes-antler, n. Same as Bez-antler. 

Besayle 
bisaveul, a great-grandfather—L. bis, twice, 
and Fr. aiewl, an ancestor.) A great-grand- 
father,— Writ of beaayle, in lar, a writ by 
which a great-grandchild wrongfully ex- 
eluded vindicates his or her claim to his 
ancestor's property. 

Bascatter (i4-skat’tér), vt. [Prefix be, and 
acatter.| To scatter over. ‘With flowres 
bescattered.” Spenser. 

Bescorn (bé-skorn’), vt. [Prefix be, and 
scorn.) To treat with scorn; to mock at, 

Then was he #ercored that onely should have been 
honoured bts all thangs Chancer, 


Bescratch (bé-skrach’), vf [Prefix be, and 


ne (ber'il-lin}, a. Like a beryl; of a | 





‘Their canon. | 


(bes-Al'), n. [Norm besayle; Fr. | 





serateh.] To scratch; to tear with the nails. | 


Spenser. 


Bescrawl (bé-skral’), vt [Prefix be, 


and serail] To scrawl; to scribble over. | 
| 


{Prefix de, and . 


Milton, 

Bescreen (bé-skrén’), ¢-.¢. 
sereen.] To cover with a screen, or as with 
a screen; to shelter: to conceal. ‘ Be- 
screened in night.” Shak, 

Bescribble (bé-skrib’l), r.@ pret. & pp. 
beseribbled; ppr. beseribbling. To scribble 
over, ‘ Bescribbled with a thonsand trifling 
impertinences.” Milton. 

Bescumber,t Bescummert (bé-skum’bér, 
bé-skum’ér), ¢.f [From etiber.] To dis- 
change ure upon; to befoul; to be- 
smear. Marston. 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


version, ‘Sev thou to that.’) 
Beseech (bé-séch’), v.¢. pret. & pp. besought; 
ppr. beseeching, [(O.F. beseke, biseke, bi- 
seche — prefix be, and seek, A. Sax. secon, 
to seek, inquire.) 1. To entreat; to suppli- 
cate; to implere; to ask or pray with 
urgency: followed by a personal object; 
‘I Paul bescech you by the meekness an 
ntleness of Christ.‘ 
eagerly for; to solicit: followed by the 
thing solicited. 


But Eve fell humble, and Arceng Ay his peace. Afd'ton, 


—Ask, Demand, Claim, Require, Beg, Be- 
ecech. See under Ask.—SyN. To entreat, 
plead, implore, supplicate, beg, crave. 
Beseecht (bé-séch'), m A request. ‘Such 
sulumiss besceches" Beau, d& Fl. 
Beseecher (bé-séch’ér), « One who be- 


(bé-séch'ing-li), ade. 
beseeching manner, 
Beseechment (bé-séch’ment), mn, The act of 
beseeching. Goodwin. 
Beseek,t Beseke t (bé-sék’), v.¢t. To beseech. 


There with prayers meeke 
And myld extreaty lodging did for her Aceete, 


Spenser, 
Beseem (1-sém’), v.f. [Prefix de, and seem, 
in old sense of become, be seem)y (Spenser), 
Icel. sarna, sda, Dan. sirnine, to be fitting, 
to become.) L To become; to be fit for 
or worthy of. 
What form of spesch or behaviour drseemeth ws in 
our prayers to God? Hovkber, 
Gave such welcome to the same 
As might desecon so bright a dame. 
2 To seem fit for. 
Bat four of them the battle best deseenmed. Speweer. 


3+ Toseem. ‘ As beseemed right.’ Spenser, 
(bé-sim ing), p. and a. rom· 
ing; fit; worthy of. 
—— pe — — 
Beseeming -sm' n. meliness. 
Beseemingly (bé-sém'ing li), ade, In a 
beseeming manner. 
e (bé-sém'ing-nes), xn, Quality 
of being beseeming. 
Bese (bé-sém’‘li),a. Becoming: fit; suit- 


seeches. 
In a 


Caleriiige 


able. ‘ seem, order ete te a 
Beseen t (bé-sen"), a. [Proper e parti 
ciple of a verb (A. Sax. at and 


signifying having a certain appearance. 
Chancer uses another form of the parti- 
ciple: ‘Hir array, so richely biseye."] Ar- 
rayed; equipped. ‘ Well beseen, making a 
good appearance; if! bearen, the contrary.’ 
Nares. *Decke with flowers thy altara well 
bescene.” Spenser. 

Beseke,' v.f. See BESEER. 

Beset (bé-set)), vt. pret. & Pp. beset; ppr 
besetting. (A. Sax. besettan, to set near, to 
place — fix be, and seftan, to set.) 1.4 To 
place; 
use up. Chatecer. —3. To distribute over; 
to intersperse through or among. ‘A robe 
of azure beset with dropa of gold." Spec- 
tator.—4. To surround; to Inclose; to hem 
in; to besiege; aa, we are beset with enemies; 
a city is beset with troops. ‘Let thy troops 
beset our gates." Addixon, Hence —5. To 

ress on all sides, 30 as to perplex; to press 


ard, or to press hard upon. * We're beset 
with thieves.” Shak. 
Adam sore deset repllect. Afiiton, 


(They) at once upon him ran, and hira desert 
With strokes of mortal steel. Spenser, 


Syx. To surround, inclose, environ, hem | 


in, besiege, encircle, encompass, embarrass, 

urge, press, 

Besete,! Besette,! pp. (See BESET.) Placed; 
employed. Chaneer. 

Besetment (bé-set’ment), n. 1. The con- 
dition of being beset. ‘Fearing a bearhnent 
(in the ice)" Kane.-—2, The sin or failing to 
which one is most liable; a besetting sin. 


It's my desefmtent to forget where I] am, and every- 


thing around me. Ceorge Eliot. 


-set'ing),a. Habitually attend- 
ing or waylaying; as, a besetting sin. 
Besew t ( rt Tosew. Gower. 
Beseye,! pp. from besee. Beseen. Chaneer. 
Beshan (tshan),n. Akindof balsam. See 
BALSAMODENDRON. 
Beshet,t Bishet,t pret. & pp. from beshw. 
Shut up. Cheueer. 


* Beseutcheoned and betaggeil.’ i 
Berthing (bérth'ing).n. Navt.the planking Besee,t Biseet (bé-s’, bi-sé’), rv. 


2 Cor. x. 1--2 To ! 


"Grave, beseeiming | 


set.—-2.¢ To employ: to spend; to | 


BESLAVE 


‘Beshine+ (bé-shin’), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
shine.) Toshine upon. Cheteer. 
(She) was as fair a creature as the ean might desteur 


CAaiveer. 
Beshmet (besh‘met), 2 A great article of 
food among the of the mountainons 
districts of Asia Minor, consisting of grapes 
made into the consistence of honey 
Beshrewt (bé-shri’), c.f [Prefix be, and 
shrew.) To wish a curse to; to execrate. 
Alle suche freendis I becAreme, Reon, af the Rew 
Nay, quoth the cock; bat I Aevchrew us both, 
if T believe & saint upon his oath. Dryden. 
In more modern times this word generally 
occurs impersonally in phrases intended a 
mild imprecations or maledictions, some. 
times even in ex ans of coaxing en- 
treaty or expostulation, and sometimes in 
mere asseverations. 


Beshkrew heart, 
Fair daughter, you do draw my spirits from me. SAse. 
Berhrew me, the knight isin admirable fooling Shat, 
Reskrew the sombre pencil! said | vauntingly 


Sirens 
Beshroud (bé-ahrond’), 0.4 [Prefix be, and 
shrowd.) To cover with or as with a dirond; 
to hide in darkness, as with a cloak. 
Beshutt (bé-shut’), c.f. [Prefix be, and shet.| 
| To shut u Chaucer. 

Beside (bé-sid’), prep. (Prefix be, by, and 
side.) 1. At the side of a person or thing; 
near; as, sit down beside me, or beside the 
stream. *‘ Seside him hung his bow." Mil- 
ton.— 2. Over and above; distinct from. [In 
this sense now rare, besides being used in- 
stead. ] 

Beride the. tren 
arrangeinent 


h which it derives from thr 
ly described, we miay further 
observe. Aroughan. 
a A from; not connected with; not ar- 

cording to, but not contrary. 

lt is Aeride mm sent business to ie 
this — — * — 
4. Out of; in astate deviating from, ‘Enongh 
to put him = beside his patience.” Shak 
Hence-To be beside one’s eclf, to be ont of 
one's wits or senses; to be in a high state of 
mental exaltation or excitement; to ler 
one's self-command through strong feeling 

Paul, then art beside thyself: wach learning dot 
make thee mad_ Acts ravi. 4% 

Beside, Besides (bé-sid',bé-sidz),adv. More- 

over; more than that; over and above; dis- 
tinct from; not included in the number, or 
in what has been mentioned. [Besites is 
now the commoner form. } 

The men said unto Lot, Hast thoa bere ary 


sides ? . Rix. a2. 
To all dere, as much an em shade, 
An Eugene living, as a Carsar Pope 


Besidery (be-sid’ér-i), n. A species of pear. 
Johnson, 
| Besides (bé-sidz’), prep. 1. Over and abore; 
separate or distinct from; in addition to. 
And there was a famine in the band), Arnide: de 
first famine. Gea. xtvi. 1 
2 Except; bating. Spenser,—3+ New 
.-- Resides one's aelf,t beside one’s 
self. 2 — 
Besie -s6j'), v.t. pret. & pp. besieged: 
r. — 2 {Prefix be, and sege.) 1. Te 
y siege to; to beleaguer; to beset or sar- 
round with armed forces for the penpeee of 
compelling to surrender, either by famine 
or by violent attacks; as, to besfege a castle 
or city. ‘TH Paris was besieged, famished, 
and lost.’ Shak.—2.+ To beset; to throng 
round; to harass. ‘ All frailties that besiew 
all kinds of blood.” Shak, —Syx. To be- 
leaguer, beset, environ, hem in, invert. 


block up, encom 
t (be-s2}'ment), a Act af be- 
sieging; state of being besieged. Golding 
Besieger (bé-20j'¢r), n. One who lays siege 
or is employed in a siege. 
Best (bé-84j'ing), a. Surrounding ins 
| hostile manner; employed in a siege; a5, 4 
besieging army. 
Besiegingly (bé-s¢j'ing-If), adr. In a be- 
| sleging manner. 
Besilver (bé-sil'vér), #.¢. [Prefix be, and 
silver.) To cover with, or as with, silver. 
G. Fletcher. 
| Besiren (bé-si’ren), ¢.t. (Prefix be, and siren | 
To allure or entice asa siren. [Rare.} 
| Bestt ¢ (bé-sit’), v.t. [Prefix be, and sit] Te 
suit; to become. ‘That which is for ladies 
most besitting.” Spenser. 
ber (bé-slab’ér), ef, [Prefix be, and 
slabber,) To beslaver; to beslobber; to dirty 
Piers Plowman; Roget. ; 
Beslave (bé-slav’), v.¢ (Prefix be, and elaee | 
To subjugate; to enslave. *(Covetousnes) 
beslaves the affections.” Quarics. 








néte, not, move; tibe, tab, byl; 


oi], pound; 








ti, &c. abune; ¥, Se. fev. 
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bé-slavér), v.t. [Prefix de, and | Besour (bé-tour’, vt. To make sour. Ham- 
mer fet rt, {Pre be, d slion 7 (bé-spang’gl), vt pret. & p 
, 0. x be, ani @ spang’gl), v. 
To daub with slime; to Be ps d; ppr. —— { Prefix ma 
Our fry of writers may deatime his fame, = ct eT wi — to 
— dot or oe aprink with something brilliant. 
Beslobber, Dos * on pn tego —8 | Not Berenice’s locks first rose so bright, 
ér), ot (Prefix The heav'ns derpungiing with dishevell'd light. 
soil or smear, he with sits aye angi 2 
running from the mouth or nose; to be- Bespa oe. -spat’tér), v.t. —— be, and | 
slaver; to daub; to besmear. ‘ Beslubber spatter.) 1. To soil by spatterin: sprinkle 
so garments with it (blood).” Shak. with anything liquid or se id that 
(bé-alur’i), vt. [Prefix be, and befouls.— 2. . to asperse with umny or 
— soil, See Stun} To soil. nol reproach, hom never faction could be- 
init —— ay t. (Pref sspatile Sey tl), vt, [Prefix be, and 
v. x be e. x ar 
aneay.) a5 bedaub> to overspread — spattle,.) Tospiton. Bale. 
Bespawit (bé-spal’}, vit. “(Prefix be, and 


viscous, glutinous matter, or with any soft 
— t adheres: hence, to foul; to 


Her gushing blood the pavement all desmear’d. 


My honour would * let ingratitude 
So much d besmenr it. Shak, 


— (bé-smér’ér), n. One that be- 


"auch Toll to et [Prefix be, and 
— il; to oil; to discolour, 

Ample t= oe pada 

Wis rainy ssarchioeg the painful field. Shad, 


Besmoke (bé-amdk’), vt [Prefix be, and 
smoke.) 1. To foul with smoke.—2. To har- 
den or dry insmoke. Johnson. [Rare.] 

— ana To make smooth, 


— from besmut, Smutted; 
blackened with smut. ‘A gipon alle be- 


Chaucer. 
Besmut (bé-smut’), at [Prefix be, and smut.) 
oe blacken with amut; to foul with soot. 
Besnow (bé-and’), ©. t {Prefix be, and es 
L To seatter like snow. Gower. [Rare.}— 
2 Tocover with, or as with, snow; to whiten. 
‘A third thy white and small hand shall 
besnow.’ Carew. 
Besnuff (bé-snuf’), .4 [Prefix be, and snuff.) 
To befoul with snuff. ([Rare.] 
Vawashed her hands, and mach nomad ~4 a 


Besogniot anteme ge al {It. bison, “need, 
want) A 
eet Oe ot (Prefix a and soil, } 


ing 
i A —8 a brash of twigs or other 


for sweeping. 
ob 1H snerp & with the dees of deswection, sokh 
the Lord of hosts. Is, xiv. 23. 


* (bé‘zum), v. To sweep, as with a 
Co [Rare. 


] 
— zum-ér), nan, One who uses a 
besom. 


(bé- v.t. [Prefix de, and sort. ] 
To —— * ‘Such men as 
may your age. 
Besort J Something fitting or 
paca suitable provision. 
I crave fit disposition for wife, .. 
Wih sech accommodation and dasor? 
As levels with her breeding. 
v.t. pret. ved igre ge mah x 
fix be, and sot.) To 
sottish with drink ; hence, to infatuate; to 
med to make dull or senseless. ‘ Per- 
to besot themselves in the company 
of their favourite revellers.’ Macaulay. 
‘ Fools besotted with their crimes.’ Hudibras. 
Besotment (bé-sot’ment — The act of 
maine cne's cots sottieh drink; the state 
——— 


The debasing habit of unsocial derefment is not 
tne dene — Lord Lytion. 


—— and a. Madesottish 
by drink; ———— rized by or indica- 
pred hy idity, such as is cansed by drink; 


st infatuated, ‘ Besotted, base ingrati- 
” Milton, 
noting sunk... orth 
into the —— Beye of Besorted ‘tives: Bag Baia 
tons of and fogs, fat cattle and ditch water, 


Ruskin. 


Besottedly —— adv. Ina hesotted 


or foolish man 
t’ed-nes), n. The state 
of —- beso ; stupidity; arrant folly; 


— — (bé-s0ting-li), adv. In a be- 
Besought (ve-sat), pret. & pp. of beseech. 





spawl.) To soil or make foul with, or as 
with, spittle. 


This remonstrant would invest himself condition- 
ally with all the rheam im the town, that he might 
have sufficient to Aespate/ his brethren, = Af itor, 


Reapeak, (bb-apsk’), t. pret, 
0. R peepee; UP. 


en; 
be, and Fae L Prose for —8 
to order or engage 8 against a future time: 
used especially there is only a limited 
supply of the thing wanted; as, to bespeak 
a seat in a public coach, 

Concluding eee | — to Bratify avarice 
was to despead his fa #. Seat. 
2.4 To forebode; o foretell 
che iy Sorted fears, and Aesfote <= 
3. 232 to address: this sense is 
mostly poe tical. 

He thus the queen desfote. Dryden, 
4 To betoken; to show; to indicate, as ex- 
ternal marks or appearances. 


When the abbot of St. Martin was he had so 
Uktle the figure of a man that it Aesfote rather a 
monster, Leeke. 


— po self-possession that desfote * — 
eg , 7, Amous ae a 
* —— 


Bespeaking bé-spek'ing), n. A previous 
— or —— by way of apology or 
to engage favour. 
My preface looks as if 
reef ~ oe font * wok Re gach: a ad 
(bé-spek’l), v.t. [Prefix be, and 
speckle.) To mark with speckles, ts, or 
bright patches. apes her with gaudy 
Beapand? (bi Milton. 
[Prefix be, — 


—— 
* To expend; to haloes to — 
. —* craft beepent about the bed.’ 


t vt To bespit. 
Bespet,t v. ‘0 


* {Prefix be, and spew.] 
To spew or v 
jis), v.4 [Prefix be, aps gave) 


—— spices or drugs; hence, to 


a milght'st Aecspice a cy 
To give mine enemy a lasting Shak. 


Bespirt,t crite throw .0.t, To spurt 
throw out i a stream or 
——— wo 

holy water.’ Witton 3 


Bespit (bé-spit’), v.t. pret. bespit, bexpat; 
bespit, bespitten, bespitted; ppr. — 
ater Sr spit.) To spit upon iting. 

| hat (bé-spdk’), pre —— 

Bespot pans nad vt, — and spot.) 
To make spots to mark with spots; to 
cover with foul biota or blemishes. “Be. 
spotted so with sin.’ Drayton, 

— trig {Prefix be, and 
spread.) To spread a to — over. 


With curious needles — and — flowers 


Besprent rent {O EF. bespreint, 
pp. — ae. =. beapren- 
kle— n, 

Qoeprinkiey 1. Sprinkled over. Be 
with tearea. M Pope th ‘With learned 
dust besprent.’ Pope. ‘The floor with tas- 


‘ellow,— 
2. Spread; scattere ‘His silver tresses 
thin besprent.’ T. Warton. [This word is 


—— except in 5 V he 
— (bé-sprin v. Prefix be, 

le oxen: to — 
sprinkles with —— Gee Pope. 


Herodotus ... hath desfrintied his work with 
many fabulosities, Sir 7, Browne. 


q Bespu 


_ Bespurt, « vt “Bee BESPI 
aver OF. sput’tér), x * (Prefix be, and 
— ] —— over, 
Process (bes’e-mérz prises), 
n. — process for decarbonizing common 
east or pig iron, which contains 3 to 6 per 
cent. of carbon, so as to convert it into steel, 
which contains a 1) per cent., or into 
malleable iron, which is nearly pure. This 
is done by passing currents of air through 
the cast in a molten state, when the 
carbon of the metal, combining with the 
* of the air, is carried off as carbonic 
acil gas; other impurities—sulphur, phos- 
phorus, silicon—being also oxidized and 
removed as gasorslag. With the view of 
getting entirely rid of these impurities, 
which injure the steel, the process has to be 
continued till all the carbon also is removed, 
when a proper rtion of it is re-intro- 
duced . re-melting the pure metal with 
* , or some other variety of iron, 
n —* and containing no admixture 
besides. If malleable iron is wanted no 
carbon is — 
See RRouxo. 
2455 —— —8 
tet, serving as the su o food 
This ad ectty ve has the same superl in the 
—o eutonic languages, D. and G. beat, 
Dan. beste, Icel. r, Sw. biésta. The root 
is bat, bet, seen also in better, Goth. batista, 





best (see BETTER).) Most having 
= — or gpg — highest 
the highest advantages: 


ee differently to — or moral 
ubjects; as, the best man; the best road; 
the best cloth; the best abilities ; the best 
— the best view of a landscape or a 
su 

he is deer, he Is little more than a man; and 
BB a i opty hy St better than a beast. 


What she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, test Ailton. 
Best, like most and many other attributes, is 
often used without its noun when the noun 
is obvious; as, men are all sinner-; the best 
of them fail in the performance of duty. 
Th , their rags and they, 
The basest, far into cownctl-hall 
Where sit the ées¢ and stateliest of the land. 


Te . 
—Best man, the brideman at a wedd ng. 
1 acted in the capacity of backer or dest — to 


the bridegroom. 
Best (best), adr. In the mies degree; io 
yond all other persons or things in the pos- 
session or exhibition of Bey) good or de- 
“— quality. in being the object of some 
ble action, or in having the capacity 

by or capability of being applied to, some- 
thing good; as, which instrument can you 
best use? money is best employed in manu- 
factures; medicine es — best in the 


——* what is ent is best 
wn to himself. ‘Old fn fons please me 
best.” Shak, ‘Tell whom thou lovest best." 


Shak. ‘Speak ye, who best can." Milton. 
Much solicitous how dest 
He may compensate for a day of sloth. Comer. 
Tn one or two phrases this adverb is joined, 
in the sense of ‘most thoroughly,’ to a word 
expressive of a di le action, asin the 
best abused; as, the chancellor of 


ex 


2. All that one can do, or show in one's self: 

often used in this sense with the possessive 

F nouns ney, oh thy, his, —— ; as, he —* 
lo 


my best to advance your 
bent on looking Aer best; he did all he paar 
to appear at is best in that performance. 


‘Win I shall not, ee 
Ten n.—At best, in the utmost d 

or ex’ applicable to the case ; as, life is 
at best very short.—For best,t+ finally, = 
good and all. ‘Those constitutions . . 
are now established for best, and not to be 
mended.” Milton.—To make the beat of, to 
carry to the utmost perfection; to use to the 


best advantage ; to get all that one can out 
of. ‘Let there be freedom to their 
commodities where they can make best 


of them.” Bacon. Often used in speaking 
of things or events that are not so good or 
favourable as was expected or was to be 
wished; aa, to make the best of il fortune or 
a bad bargain.-To make the best of one's 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j, job; 


h, Fr, ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—Sce KEY, 


BESTADDE 


way, to travel or proceed with all possible | Bestormt (bé-sto at. To overtake with | 
—* t& — lean — 
re a penan 
Bestain ( stan} vt. [Prefixte, and detain} | Bestow (bé-atd), et aly be, and stow. 
To mark with stains; in Ghencdout thes the To lay up —— to de- 
whole surface of a thing or in ts. ‘All rag for t in —— to stows $0 place. 
Bestend (est ayat ee seman: | Thaveno room where to destow my fruits, Luke xii. 17 
8 e ; bestowed pouch ned with 
bestadde}, bestedded?. [Prefix e, leather shee Sir WP Scott, 


par pe stead, —* 1. To place, or dispose, 


or circumstance, as to cond , conveni- 
ence, benefit, and the like; to situate. 
‘Many far worse bestead than ourselves.’ 


Barrow. 
She saith. that she shall not be glad, 
Till that she se hym so desta, Gower. 


2t To aon mentally; to affect. ‘Sor- 


rowfully bestadde." Chaucer.—3.+ To pro- 
vide; to — ‘The ladie, ill of frends 
bestedded. * Spenser.—4.} To treat; to behave 


towards. Spenser.—6.+ To beset; to attack. 
But both attonce on both sides him destad. 


Spenser. 
6.1 To profit; to benefit, to serve; to assist. 
In this ship was great morn af dep Hontoeniend 
fish, . the same being so new and good as it did 
very greatly destead us the whole course of our 

voyage. Sir F. Drake. 
In the following example there may per- 
—* be seen the influence of the adjective 


ace wala eng of (Folly ——— — father bred! 


0% fi he Bed tala with all your toys: 


—* word is — at Age used now 
stead, in which 44-1 ul, we ~ nad 
whic. wo 
“Tone fo beast 2322 Re 
animal Paces ont eae 
shape part tanam pert tose 
animal, Ot sha Having the qualities of a 
oe brutal; below the dignity of reason 
or humanity; carnal; 2 appetite, 
B have lost the lenmertal part of mysell, and what 
remains is Arsticd. Shas, 


Syx. Brutish, beastly, brutal, carnal, vile, 
low, 24 — 
Bestial (bes'ti-al), mn. 1. In Seote law, the 
cattle on a farm taken collectively.—2.t A 
work on zoology. Brewer. 
— — (bestia ti), nm. 1. The quality 
conduct or mental condition 
EN of human nature; 

What can be « greater absurdity than to affirm 
Sestéality to be the essence of humanity, and dark- 
ness the centre of light? Martinus Scriblerus 
2. Unnatural connection with a beast. 

Bestialize (bes'ti-al-iz), v.t. ee ret. & pi 
tialized; ppr. bestializing, To make 
beast; to or reduce to the state i 
condition of a t. ‘The process of bes- 


gializing humanity, Hare. 
{ bes’ ti-al- att), adv. In a bestial 
— brutally; in a manner below hu- 


-ri), bestiarinua, 
——— 
hanve given t to old books treating of beasts, 


Bostiate ti-fit), vt. To make like a 
yn bestiates 


the heart.’ 
—— Rare. ] 
Bestick su, we, peek. and . beatuck. 
—— and stick.} To pierce in various 
places; to pierce thro 


‘Teeth Mal cetien, denteck with dantanows dovte. 


Mitton 
In these little visual interpretations = lentines) Ro 
emblem is so common as the » the destnck 
and bleeding heart. Lawmd. 


Perhaps this verb is used in th 
Boatil (bs stil), wt To pho byt “- 


They, destified 

Abpost to Jeby with the act of fear, 

Stand still speak not to hie, 

Shak, Hamlet, Act 1, sc. a, 1 ang. 
[This is the reading of the folios; the quartos 
ead motorn editions rend dietdied.}, " a, stilt) 
Bestill = w [Prefix \ 
To make quiet or still, 
Commerce drstitied her — x t 


eM, 
Bestir (odstie), v6 (Preis 62 uM tase.) | Beay 
To put into brisk or an action; to 
move with life and vigour: usually with’ the 
reciprocal pronoun. ‘You have bestirred 
your valour.” Shak. ‘ Rouse ‘and bestir 
themselves ere well awake." Milton. 
(best’nes), n. The state of being 
best. ‘The bestness of a thing.’ Bp, oo 
Bestorm t (bé-ttorm’, vi, [P » and 
storm.) To storm; to rage. 
All ts sea besides, 
Sinks under us, Avstorms, and then devours. Yeung. 





| Resor Caer 








2 To give; to confer; to impart: with the 
sense of gratuity: followed 


before the recipient. 


Though goods the poor. 
and have a eerign henae my eth me eth" 
Tt Lor. 
Sometimes used ina bad sense; * to 
censure.— 3. To give in marriage; to dispose 


I could have Sestowed her upon a fine gentleman, 
4.+ To apply; to make use of; to une | ay 


F'TU thos ask me what his commandments oot os 
seein wee a dane biter tae te works 
of mercy, Frych. 
Otherwise the whole force of the war would have 
been infallitly destowed there. Swr?. 
Bestowal (bé-std’al), n. Bestowment. 
ree ons Oe Tene baie tee Sanees, OS 
other in the acceptance, of such a gratuity. Afiman, 
Bestower (bé-até’ér), n. One who bestows; 
a giver; a di 
et poe (bé-std’ment), n. L at actof 
vin uitously; a conferring.—-2. That 
Ore oes conferred or given; donation. 


They cine 
a aces pees See een 


Destra idle Rtctredt .t. [Prefix be, and 
atraddie.) Seana tus ehanonia 
Bestraughtt (bé-atrat’), a. Distracted; mad. 


‘I am not ——— 
strat‘ed), ‘a. Distracted. 


Bestraughtedt 
Norden, od eg 
Bestrawi (bé-stra’). v.t. Same as Bestrew. 
Bestreak (bé-strek’), v.t. [Prefix de, and 
streak.) To mark or cover with streaks. 
‘or vt. (Prefix be, 
and strew.] To scatter over; to kle; 
to strew; the object of the verb is ei that 
which is covered by stre or that which 
sha sad Bos aupptng gure thas Be 
an ose drop, gums, e 
strown.” Milton. 


Discord shall destrew 
— —— 
— vet t. bestrid or be- 
bestrid; bestriddert 


strode; pp. ’ bestrided ¢ 
(Sterne); . bestriding. [Prefix be, and 
stride} 1. © stride over; to stand or sit 
with anything between the legs, or with the 
legs extende ; aa, to bestride a horse. 


Why, man, he doth destride the narrow world 
Like a colossus, Shak, 


2 To step over; to cross. “When I first my 
* mistress saw bestride my threshold.’ 


Bestrode stréd’), pret. of bestride. 
Bestrow vf To bestrew. [Rare.] 
Bestrutt (bé-strut’), v.¢. pret. * . bestrut; 
ppr. bestrut Prefix be, ‘strut, to 


swell] To distend. ‘ Siar pea beset oi 
milk.” Holland. 


Bestuck tuk 
eet e ihe stud’) ar: fered be, and a and and su. 


To set with pod to adorn wi 


to light. 
Best-work ’wérk), n. In mining, the 
ee ccs of ore . im 
Prefix be, and 


1), v.t. 
anny ma ] dling-clothes. 


Tocuve elop ins 
weit Os (bé-swik’), v.t. Sax. beswica 
’), B. 
to deceive, to allure “prefix be, and poem 
to —! To allure. 
v. 


a ae — a To 
ta. Busy. Chaueer. 


Bet (bet), vt) t. & pp. bet or betted; ppr. 
SS {Probably a contraction of * EEG, | Rotel 
in the sense of encourage, back up.] To lay 


a bet; to lay a wager; to stake or pledge 
some upon the event of a contest. 

Joba of Gaunt loved him well, ent Seed — 
money on his head, 


Bet (bet), ». 1 A wager; tht which sii 


staked, or p on any tion — 
or event, and w ah des oe be by the 
party to the wager who affirmed what turns 


y on oF upon 








my quiet 


genus of apetalons — 


a ay oll A 
nat. order lacew, having 


Betas tag’), v.t To tag; to deck with 
(Be reg ic ooo Churchill, 

—* wt. To furnish with a 
tail. * ile Taegan hee 5 Goldaaith. 
2. To take the tail off: a word jocalarly 
formed on the analogy of behead. 

his hea besten Oe 

Meh pel ays — 


Betaine (bé’ta-in), n. A. beta, beet) A 
chemical base found in common beet and 


—— ft, — 
ft, 

(A. Sax —— n, to show, to deliver, to in- 

— fix be, and tercan, to each, t 


latter.) 1. To give; to property belongs jo the 
otias Pecanter wanbe Porte to the sxinsts tp y 
hat wolen ye dives ms 


E 
F 
He 
iv 


— —— 
Betake tik’), v.t. 

taken. (Prefix be, ani sake.) beta “en i 
take of; to take. 

Then to his bands that writ he did Aetade. Spenser. 
Now used only with the reflexive pronoun 
fa the cones of to take one's anit, —*— 
to resort; to have recourse. * Which made 

me betake myself for shelter to s house.” 


Foe tyes tn ettation, to Hie anne 
Betook theta. Milton. 
ee 


Betaket (bé-tak’), v.i. To betake one’s seit 
ae ier oe 


vi. [Prefix be, and talk} 
vio tlk ep 
tal’ ett is Oe, oun ar 
—— To cover 
Botanghtt etety pret. — to in- 


Bete, ot IA Sax. betan, to mend, to make 

from root of better.] To mend; w 
— —— "To bete fires.’ Chaw- 
cer. ‘Tobetesorwe.’ Chaucer. (Old English 


= to beat. Chaucer. 


Betear se (bb-tér), t. [Prefix be, and tear.) 
e 
to Bt lige hag oe Sir Pe Sidney 


ete ‘), wt (Premzbe and tees.) 

im), vt. 

Eeteam ake rth: to produce; to shed. 
Bellice for want of rain, which 1 could wall 
Seteem them from the tempest of mine eyes, Sat. 

Beteomt (b6-tém), o.¢ [Allied to G. ziemen, 


geziemen, D, t betamen, to deem suit- 
—— 1. To allow; to permit; to 
er. 


That he skgha nel bones the wines of hems 
Visit her face too roughly. Saat. 


2. To bestow; 
Rotel, Betie nets nh *x —22 
— Casein Belle nen a cree; or climb 
plant, a native of the East 


little lime —— which is extensi 
chewed in the East. The is hot 

acrid, but has aromatic astringent pro- 
pertica. Tt tinges the saliva red, and stains 


a — — — — — — — — — - —__ — — 


Fate, fiir, fat, fgll; me, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, mive; tbe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; ff, Sc. fey. 
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tel-faz), mn. (Fr, bételgeuse, | Chaueer. ‘All in the morning betue.’ | 
from ay uaney thatrol mee 
nitude in the southern conste' Orion. (bé-timz’), adv. [Prefix be for by, 


and time, Goat is, by the time, with adverbial 


Betel-nut 
Areca Ca which is eaten 
— — season or time; before it ia too late. 
To meagure life learn thou defines 

2 Early; at an early hour. 
Not to be a bed after midnight is to be up defines, 


3. Soon; in a short time. 
He tires defines, that spurs too tast defines, SAak. 


~—Early, Soon, Betimes. See under EARLY, 
Bechuan (bech’y-an), n. pl. Same 


Ailton. 


betake.t 
. [Prefix be, and 
L To be a token of; to be a visible 


A dowy cloud, and in the cond a bow, 

Betekening peace from Mf ilten. 
— te Semen Oy yee — to indicate 
something fu Poy that which is seen 
or —— —* ae cloud —— 
a storm.—SyYN. To presage, po augur, 
indicate. 


Beton (bet‘on or bi-toh), n. [Fr béton, 
from 0.Fr. beter, to coi 





Leaf, flowers, and nut of Areca Catechu, 


wees its unripe and mature state. When 
ripe it is af the atee of 2 ehetry, —— 


ate, to barden, 
=o, Ht gag and mottled | 4, become st } & matature of Wass and 
Detel-nub Tree, nA beautiful palm (Areca gravel, whieh ¢ — ane, 
Catechu) found in India and East, at- when the rc is i oy i. tt 
et ansigent seed called —— (w is Cee ee used e a hydraulic cement in sub- 
tun: v.t [Prefix be, and 
bea eres ee ee ** sell; to attack with the 
’ onal a 
— ———— * er (Be, an = How Ben Jonson and Shakspere —— each 
—* — beans; eek SL Ged A ams Debony, ata) m,U teteniee the 
a house, an name 
—— sin woods. Te was formeny 
Sieeing ape Teeny | meh emplved in eign tome 
wool of a fine yellow 
think. } os thin * { be, ™ —— — Water betony, a name given to Sero- 
that herte may bethynke.’ Chaucer.--2. To —5 , from the resemblance of 
call to mind; to recall or to the re- to Ot Datong. 
eye on of: | Betorn! (be vocah panda. (Prefixbe, and 


ways used with the ‘reflexive Fagen ge and 
prin —* by af before 


“Mahia yourectoes eS 


vi. To have in recol- 
‘ Bethink ere thou 


torn.) 1. J 
his panting breast.’ Sackville.—2. Torn in 


(bé-tos’), v.t. [Prefix de, and toss.) 

To toss; to agitate; to disturb; to put in 
violent ‘motion. ‘The miserable betossed 
squire.” Shelton. betossed soul.’ Shak. 
— * t [An = form of 

—— under ASTONY. ‘o betray. 


der. 


town or in Judea, about 6 miles | | 
south-east of Jerusalem, famous * its | piney —S *8 be, and trap.] 
beth®a hous and tobhem, food the buvse | -to entrap; to ** 
a house, 6 house 
uf bod} A’ famous hospital for lunatics Betrap (bé trap), v.t. To put trappings on; 
London, so because it was origin . 
athe piory of Bathichem, ot rather of | ,<Aishen{elonei bea er 
St. Mary of Bethlehem; hence —⸗ 
for lunatics. Corrupted into Bed’ Betray (bé-tra’)), vt [(0.E. betraie, —— 
(beth’lé-hem-it, | &c.—-prefix be, and Fr. trahir, O. Fr. trair, to 
beth’lem-it An inhabitant of Beth- | betray, from L. tradere, to give up or over, 
lehem ; oy Eccles. (a) one of an | from trans, over, and dare, to give.) 1. To 
order of monks introduced into d| deliver into the hands of an enemy by 
in the year 1257, who were habi like | treac or fraud in violation of trust; 
the Dominicans, except that they wore a| as, an betrayed the city. 
star with five rays, in memory of the comet The Son of man shall be defrayed into the hands 
or star which appeared over Bethlehem at | of men Mat. xvil. 22, 
the ey wins ef our Saviour, (6) One of an} 9 To Aolate fraud or unfaithfulness; to 
order founded in the seventeenth — be — * keeping or observing; as 
for the service of the hospitals in So to be seping or observing: a 
Bethrall (bé-thral’), v.t. {Prefix be, ana | "De, * —— 
thratl.) To enslave; to reduce to +| towards; to deceive; to beguile; to circum- 
\ bring into subjection. vent; to en or ensnare; to delude into 
She it is that did my lord JetArall, Spenser, sound tendon le position; to mislead. 
Rgthump (dé thump), v.t. [Prefix be, and | Do not defray me, sir; I fear you love Mistress 
thump.) To beat soundly. : 
sundaes katie — Se ne — 
Since frst I call'd my Coders father dad, Saat. |  Tawny-finn'd fishes; my bended hook fall plere 
Betide (bé-tid’), v.¢. betid or betided ; | Their slimy jaws. 
Bp. bet 5 pre. be . [Prefix be, and Hus when t cine, fal had say tags Setup ter ma, 
fide, from A. Sax tidan, to happen. See | 4 70 reveal or disclose, ly in viola- 
2 appen ; to befall; come to: | tion of confidence ; as, betray one's 
— tray one's designs. —5, To 
What will detire the few? Milton. —— true character ; to ms be seen; 
Betide tid), vi To come to pass; to to permit to ap 
hope ie .t to become of. ’ ‘If st is intended. to ‘be Kept secret or 
he were dead, what would betide of met’ what predence would conceal 
Shak, Be swift to hear, bat cautious of your tongu ue, leat 
Botight you defray your ignorance 


My own too-fearful guilt, 
Simpler than any child, defrays itself. Tennyson. 


6. To indicate; to give indication or evid- 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


genitive termination. } 1:Seasonably; in good 





ence of: said of something not obvious at 
on ig or that would otherwise be con- 


Al the name⸗ la ey ee xreai ꝓ 


Srya 
tri‘al Act of be 
Renee freedom nny the —22 his 
country’s cause,’ — * 

—— n e who betrays; 
a 


Betrayment | (bé-tri‘ment), n Betrayal. 

— * essin lua Da 
iyment soug 

Betrim (bé-trim’), v.t. & pret. & pp, betriinmed; 


ppr. betrimming. fix be, phenyl To 

set in order; tod dress; to adorn; to 

grace; to embellish; —— ——— 
Thy banks with and twilled brims, 


Which spongy ee Se cota Shae, 
Betroth * tréth’), ef [Prefix be, and 
— ad fics naemeene tend 
one in order to a fu to pro- 
ee ee ee Ss 
another; to afflance: used of 
— bn. on la ct aero ‘Shak. 
2 To engage to take in marriage; to pledge 
one's troth to. 

What men te these thet Rath Sebviied & vite and 
hath not taken her Deut. xx. 7. 
8.t To —— toa bishopric in order to 
consecration. Perens be consecrated 
a bishop to that church whereunto he was 
not before betrothed.” Ayliffe. 
—— The act of be- 
woes? ——— ‘The feast of be- 
Longfellow. 

(bé-troth’ment),n. A mutual 
or contract between two parties 


or a future between the persons 
betrothed; betro * How the strange be · 
trothment was to end." 


would a 

— you would ttre t@ our memory 
trust’ment), n. The act 

Beto (oat'elh, n {ik peasy, plese ploce 
4 n. ece 

of money.] eho emelicet Venetian coln. 


Pann haat I'll not bate you a betso." 

t). Better. 
Bett, t Bette t (bet). Spenser, See 
— — 20 Che compar, of 


[A. Bax. tra, beettra, also bet, 
** from a an bat (in Goth. bats. 


test). forms in the 
other Teutonic are D. beter, Icel. 

i, betr, Dan. , Sw. dattre, G. besser. 
See Best.) 1. Having good qualities in a 


greater than another: applied to 
eo —— 
better 


than the 
2 Preferable in regard 
— — acceptableness, 
or in any other respect. 
Bite 5 2 Geer of beaks shame lone & thet 2 
and hatred therewith. . RY. 27. 


, to be in improved circumstances. 
tter. See under ETTER, 7. 
Better (bet/tér), adv. 1, In a more excellent 
or superior manner; with more skill and 
wisdom, virtue, —8 Or success; as, 
to ‘orm work better; lan a scheme 
; land better —5 ; government 
better ‘administered. —2. More correc * 
. “The better to understand the ex! 
of our knowledge.’ Locke.—3. In a hi 
or greater degree; as, to love one better than 
Shak.-4, With greater advantage, “1 could 
ak,— vantage. 
have better a better man.” Shak.— 
5. More, without any idea of superior ex- 
cellence ; as, How far is it to town? Better 
than a mile. (Colloq. } 
Dorlcote Mill has been in our toy | a hundred 
year and dectter. George Eset, 
Better (bet’tér), wt, [A. Sax. beterian, bet- 
rian, to improve. See the adjective. * 70 
improve; to ameliorate; to increase 
qualities of; as, manure betters lends i. 
pline may better the morals. 
The cause of his er him our nature was 
to etter the quality, to advance the —— * 
He thought to better his circumstances. TAacteray, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kxr. 





2. Tos ; toexceed, ‘Bettered expecta- 
; t you do 
Still betters what is — Shak. 


3 To advance the interest of; to support; 
to give advantage to, 
eapons more violent, when mect, 
May serve to defer us snd worse our foes 
ulon, 
Syn. To improve, ameliorate, amend, cor- 
rect, reform, rectify, advance, promote. 
Better —— v.i. To grow better; to 
become better; to improve. 
Better A superior; one who 


Foe hg mm. 
has a to precedence on account of 
his rank, age, merit, skill, or office; as, give 
place to your betters: in this sense generally 
used in the plural, and with ssive 
ronouns, ‘Their betters would ly be 
‘ound,’ Hooker,—The better. («) Improve- 
ment: generally in adverbial ‘or the 
better=in the direction of improvement. 
‘If I have altered him anywhere for the 
better.’ Dryden, (b) Advantage; superior- 
ity; victory. 

Dionysius, his countryman, in an epistle to Pompey, 
after an ex com, affords him the detter 
of Thucydides. = Sir T. Browne, 
In this sense used c in the following 
phrases:—T'o have the better af, to have the 
advantage of; to gain superiority over. To 
get or gain the better of, to obtain the ad- 
van eee, or victory over. 

Better ), ». One who lays bets or 
rs; a bettor. 
half (bet’tér-hiif), n. A colloquial 
Bettering house t (bet'tér-ing-hous), n. A 
: -in us), 7. 
reformatory. Quoted by Letom. 
nt (bet'tér-ment), n. [E. better, 
with Romance suffix -ment.) 1. A making 
better; improvement.—2. In American law, 
= tele tn —— 
mere re > general 
used in the plural. 
Bettermost (bet’tér-mdst), a. Superior in 
social rank. 


Tt first ons) ee 
ledge a e people, at least among ter. 
mor 3 


Betterness (bet’tér-nes), n. The quality of 
being better ; — Sir P. —2 
(bet’tong),. [Native name.) The 
rat, a genus of nocturnal kan 
roos common over all Australia, about the 
size of a common hare, forming —55 
Hypaiprymnus. The manner in wh the 
——— —— —————— 
re 6. selec a proper supp’ 
of dried it makes it fe ager ye 
twisting its prehensile round it hops off 
to its lair. The nest is a most ingenious 
specimen of architecture, and ecarcely to 
be detected by a European eye. H. cuni- 
eulus is the Tasmanian rat. 
Bettor (bet’or), n. One who bets or lays a 


wager. 
Betty (ber ”. [A cant word from Betty, 
for ] Ashort bar used by thieves 


to wrench doors open. Called also a Bess, 
a Jenny, anda Jemmy. [Thieves’ slang.] 
The powerful Aetty or the artful picklock. 
Arbuthnot, 


Betula (bet’ti-la), n. [L., the birch.] A ge- 
nus of hardy trees or shrubs, natives of the 
north tem te and arctic regions; the 

Their flowers are unisexual, grow- 
ing in catkins. The fruit is flat and w: 
or margined. Two species are native to 
Britain, namely B. alba (the common birch), 
frequent in woods in mountainous districts, 
Its bark is used in tanning, and yields a 

t oil; its juice is sweet in spring, 
and a wine is in some places made from it. 
The weeping birch isa — 5*8* 4 of this spe- 
cies, B. nana (the dwarf birch) 
the mountains of Scotland, and extends into 
the arctic regions. 

Betulaces (bet-t-l4’sé-2), n, pl. A nat. order 
of apetalous dicotyledonous plants,of which 
Betula is the typical genus, and containing 
besides this only the ay Alnus, with sixty 
species belonging to both 


t 
Betuline (bet'ti-lin), n. Crofts ) 
A substance discovered in the bar! mgs 
common or white birch. It is of a white 
colour, crystallized in the form of long 
needles, fusible, volatile, and inflammable, 
(bé-tum'bl), t [Prefix de, and 


is found on — 





Betumble 
tumble.] To tumble; to throw into disorder | 


or confusion. ‘From her betumbled couch 
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num, betwednan, Par agra, mag be, and 
dat. pl. of twedn, double, twain, from ted, 


two; comp. twain, twin} 1. In the space 
the mm one 


se + in space extending fro 
ne ry apt hg without regard to distance; 
as, —* between Glasgow and Perth; 
the river Tweed rune betireen Scotland and 
England. —2. From one to another of; pass- 
ing from one to another, as in the exchan: 
of actions or intercourse. ‘If things should 
60 between them.’ Bacon, —3. Belonging 
in common; in partnership among; as, 
twenty proprietors own a tract of land be- 
thoeen them. 
Castor and Pollux with only one soul defween them. 
Locke. 


4 Mutually as regards; so as to affect both 
of; as, discords exist between the families, 
Friendship requires that it be detaern two — 


—28 
wayne ee 
5. Pertaining to, in the power of, or by the 
action of two together, or one or other of 
two; as, the blame of this lies beticeen you; 


33 must get that done between you; they | 


the watch beticeen them. —6. With dis- | 


crimination in re 


ate relation to, in respect to time, quantity, 

n- 
—— outgoing; a baronet is between 
a 


Between (bé-twén’), n. One of a grade of 
needles between ‘ ‘and ‘blunts.’ 
Betwix,t Betwixen,t prep. Betwixt. Chau- 


cer. 
Betwixt (bé-twiks . [A Sax. betwyzx, 
—— pret be, and 


sitic or ——— as ~4 
tween; in the space that separates. ‘ Be- 
teixt two aged oaks,’ Milton.—2. Passing 
between; from one to another. 

Q;⸗ speech of marriage euv myself 

Beudantite (A dan), n. [After the 
— — epamaaten acre 
occ n aggregated crys- 
tals In the district of Nassau on the Rhine, 
and also near Cork. 

Bevel qm {Fr. beveau, O.Fr. bevel, 
a bevel.j 1. obliquity or inclination of 
a particular surface of a solid body to an- 
other surface of the same body.—2 An in- 
Gaston Gocabtheg ot au tanker Jelaied Oo 

of two lo 
= —— the stock the other 
the blade, which is movable on a pivot at 


Bevel (bev'el), a Having the form of a 
bevel; slant; ont of the perpendicular; not 
upright: used figuratively in the following 


q nt, straight though they themselves be drvvl. 


Saad, 

Dome ieiee! "as cls a bel anges 

pr. . Tocut toa ; as, 
. bevel a piece of wood, 

Bevel (bev’el), vi To incline towards a 
point or from a direct line; to slant or in- 
cline off to a bevel angle. 

Bevel (bev'el-ang’gl), n, Any angle 
except a t angle, whether it be acute or 


obtuse, 
Bevel-gear (bev'el-gér), n. In mach, a spe- 


* 








she starteth.’ Shak. 
Betutor (bé-ti’tor), ut. [Prefix be, and 
tutor.) To instruct; to tutor, ¢ : 
Between (bé-twén’), prep. (A. Sax. betwed- | with the axis or shaft of the follower or 
Fate, fur, fat, fall; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 





eS —— — — — — 





BEWARE 
wheel driven. The wheels in this 
of gearing are not cutveguuniie ealied aan 
cal wheels, as r form resembles af 


a 
edge; having t 
Bevelling (beveling), 
vel- a. 
right line; A ten a bev 
— gt n LL. F 
angle co Gane te as tex —— 
con 0 
of the timber. this angle is acute it ik 
called an under berelling or bevel; if 
obtuse, a standing bevel. 
Bevelment (bev’el-ment 
the replacement of an 
— — inclined to 
or adjacent planes. 
Bevel-wheel (bev'el-whél), 1. See Brvet- 


GEAR. 
Bevert (bewér), mn. [It. bevere, L. dibere, to 
drink.] A collation or small repast between 


dever, 2 Wir 
ete - | bene gallants ho year 


Bevert (bev‘ér), v.i. To take a bever or 
small repast between meals. 
Your gallants never sup, breakfast, nor deter with- 
out me, fat. Brewer, 
Bever (bé'vér), n. Milit, same as Beaver. 
Beverage (hev'ér-Aj), n. [From 0. Fr, bewe- 
rages . breuvage, a drink, from 0. Fr 
, bevre, w suffix -a 
cum), from L. bibere, to drink.] 1. Drink; 
mance fordrinking. *Wholesame bererage.’ 
A pleasant bererage he prepared before 
beans and honey snized, Dryden. 
2 Drink-money or a treat provided with 
drink-money, as a treat on anew 
suit of clo or on receiving a suit from 
the tailor; a treat on first coming into pri- 
son; a garnish.-3, Water-cider, a drink 
made by pre: water thro the crushed 
— from which cider has made.— 
a the West Indies, a drink made of 
sugar-cane juice and water. 
Bevile, Bevel (bert, 
bev'el), nm. [See ] 
In Aer. a chief brokes 
or opening like a carpen- 


ter’s bevel. It is formed 


by the | line being 
cut off in ‘its 1 


(=L, -ati- 





a. In her. an epitier applied 0 —— 


&c., the outward lines of which 
aside in a sloping direction. 


Bevilways (bev'il-waz), adv, In her. in the 
tion or form of a bevile. See BEviLe, 
EVILLED. 


vor), n. Milit. same as Beaver. 


(bev’i), n. [0.E. beanie, from 
O. Fr. bevre, beivre, boivre . boire), to 
drink, and originally a drinking company, 


or a number of animals at a watering-place 
It is given as the correct term for a com- 
of ladies by Dame Juliana Barnes 
ers, 1496.) 1. A flock of birds; 
cially, a flock of quails or larks; the 
was also applied to a company of roebucks. 
2. A company of females. 
A lovely dewy of fair ladies sat, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour. Spenser. 


to 


Bewail (bé-wal), vi To 
Pe ed and —8 ng re eee Ae 


Bewailingly 
wailing manner. 
Bewailment (bé-wil'ment), n. The act of 


bewalling. 

Bewaket (bé-wak’), vt. [Prefix be, and 

wake,] To keep awake. Gower. 
(bé-wir’), ¢.i. [A compound of &, 

imperative of verb to be, and ware = wary; 

thus Wickliffe has, ‘Be ye war of false pro- 


oil, pound; i, Se. abune; F, Se. fey. 














Ware, WARY.) 
1 regard to; 


be 

guard one's 
: followed before the noun ex- 

Se —— ⏑ | 


‘Ex. xxiii. 2x. 
Ee tec ead ————— except in the 


ve and infinitive moods, including 
aries as should, must, 


third person: 
— — as its past par- 


et. To avoid; to take 


care —— tuous winds.’ 


Prefix be, and we 
dew with tears. “Ol Old fond 
— — 25 — 
—E eae be ewail and 
mak [Prefix be, and eet.} 
sten. ‘His napkin with his 
gins fears all beet Shak [Prefix be, and 
v —WX an 
sorter ‘owhisper. Fairfax. [Rare.] 
——— (Prefix be, and whore. } 
1. To corrupt with regard to chastity, Beaw. 
& FL—2 To call or pronounce a whore. 


Dewield (06-w6ld)), ». t. [Prefix be, and wield. ] 
To wield; to sway; to manage. J. Harrison. 

Bewig (bé-wig), wt (Prefix be, and wig.] 
eee ein ee 
wil'dér), vt [Prefix be, and 

tiider.] To * into se npg tf or con- 
fusion ; to 


* Lost and bew nis te Inctralineccearch 
Addison. 
(bé-wil'dérd-nes), n, State 
—— — (bé-wil’dér-ing-li), ade. So 
wil'dér-ing- e. 
a5 to bewilder. 


wil'dér-ment), n. State 
of being be er ‘i 





George 
—_ 1), mn To cover with 
—S wt. (Prefix be, and 


wauer| to make like winter. ‘Tears that 
Bewitch all my Fear te es be, and 
witch.) 1. To subject to the influence of 


witcheraft; to affect by witchcraft or sor- 
cery; to Suaione aneien af alee over, a8 a 
witch was believed capable 


Look how I am dew?tched: behoid mine arm 
Is like a blasted sapling withered up. Saak, 


2 To charm; to fascinate; to please to auch 
adegree as to take away the power of re- 


— anid cies wim teal Dryden. 
State of 


Bewitchery (bé-wich’ér-i), n. Resistless 
power of anything that pleases; fascination; | 


There is a certain bewitchery of faciation i | 
(bé-wich’fyl), a. Alluring: fs 


ci ‘DL more bewitehsi entice 
away." ‘wae (Rare. ] | ¥ 
(bé-wich’ing), a, Having power 


to —— the tascinate; paving Powe. to | 
control by arts of pleasing. ‘ Bewitchi 
ng | 


A 
Bewitchingly (bé-wich'ing-li), adv. In a 


bewitching manner. 

pAb (bé-wich‘ing- nes),n. Qua- 

Bewitchment (bé-wich’ment), mn. Fascin- | 
ation; power of charming. | 
1 will counterfeit the Arwertchynent of some r 
man, and give it bountifully to the desivers. by 


ch, chain, ch, Sc. loch; j, job; 


&, 9; 


* 
— J—— bé-rek’), vt. [Prefix be, and 
c ") destroy." 


. governor of a town or particular district of 
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Bewits wits), In faleonry, straps 
— Penne on — ong toa — 





Bework —— J— wt. 


To work, as with ; toembroider. See 
BEWROUGHT. 


_ Bewrap(bé-rap’), v.t. pret, & pp. bewrapped; 
ppr. —* — [Prefix be, and —— To 


wrap up. *His sword, .. . beterapt with 
flowers.” Fairfax. 

t (bé-ra), v.t. (0. E. bewreye, biwreye 
—prefix be, and A. Sax. wregan, to disclose, 


accuse, which ee cognate with Icel. ragja, 
older —— to — Fris. D. 
h. wrdhja ‘0 dis- 


close. perfidi vg to rye 
close pe Oo 3 Ww or 
make visible. 
Thou dewresest alle secrenesse. Chaucer, 
Thy speech dewrapeth thee, Mat. xxvi. 73. 


t (bé-niér), a. A di of se- 
crets; adiscoverer. ‘A bewrayer of secrets.’ 
Addizon. 


— (bé-ri'Ing-li), adv. In a man- 
ner to 


Bewrayment! (bé-ra‘ment), mn. Act of be- 


wreck.) To ruin; to : Yet was I, 


B. Jonson. 


Bey (ba), mn, (Turk. beg, pron. as bey.) A 
in — dominions; also, in 


rince; & 
Ay ro uy. pe hana 


Phi ee the. 
Beyiie ibe ),". The province of a bey. 
(bé-yond’), prep. [A. Sax. be: 
— —————— yon- 
der. See YON.} 1. On the further aide of ; 
oe the wide mah dishes, a8 any Indefi nite 
distance from that side; as, beyond a river, 
<a ae nd or a hundred 

les beyond the ri ver. that flam- 
ean @ Fletcher 2 At a place or time 
not yet reached; before. 


What's fame? A fancied life in others’ breath ; 
A thing 


coun! 
some p 


dcyoud us, even before our death. Pope. 
3. Out of reach of; further than any 512 
od 
else; past; as, beyond our power; 
com te, 


limit; further than the extent of an 
expectation.’ —* --4 Above; in “Tr 


gree exceeding or 2; proceeding to 

a greater degree, as dignity, excellence, 

or quality of any kind. ‘B ne “Sléney of the 
ir 


go men of 3 country.” 
‘0 go beyond, exceed in Pking ‘in 
research, or in ‘satan else; hence, in a bad 
sense, to deceive or circumvent. 


That no man go Acyond and defraud his brother in 
matter, 


any : Thes. iv, 6, 
— (bé-yond am At a distance ; 
— * Beyo Heth, languishing. 
—— n. A cotton cloth, white or 
[A contr. of Byzan- 
a — lal ants. of Mesantiont th It 
seems to have current in from 


the tenth century till the time of Edward 
—— In Aer. a circle in or or argent re- 
presenting this coin, in which the stipends 
of the soldiers of the army in the holy 

to have been paid. Be- 


round, flat pieces of gold without impress; 
= foreign heralds make them both gol 


silver. 

Bez-antler 5— n. II. bis, twice, 
and E. antler.) The branch of a deer’s horn 
next above the —8 antler. Also called 

Bay-antler. oe Ae 

Bezel (bez’el), [Perhaps a form of basil, 

Fr. biseaw, u, a slope or bevel. See 

** The upper part of the collet of a 
ting, which encompasses and fastens the 

stone; the ve and flange or lip in which 

the glass of a watch is set. 

(bé-zel'ta), n. Coarse linen raga or 
sacking soaked in certain pigments, which 
are Case pespered Sst exportation: the pig- 
ment itself. Red is coloured wi 
cochineal, eee See ee 
cosmetic. Blue is prepares from the juice 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 





“TH, then; th, thin; 


El- 





of some eaphorblaceous plants, treated with 
dung and urine, and is used to colour the 
pind of Dutch cicese (Fr.) A simple 
Bezique (be-zék’), n. m e 
at cards which can be played by two, three 
—— pessoa is most Feeds play 
iy only tw 
Bezoar (\xi'z0r), n. [O. Fr. bezoar, Fr. bézoard, 
from Pg. bezoar, from Ar. bézahar, bidizahar, 
Per. badzahr, zahr, the bezoar-stone -- 
bad, wind, and zahr, a ‘poison, that is, what 


blows away or — Poison, or or from pad, 
pro’ , and zahkr, poison.) A name for 
certain or ced ter my found in the 


stomach or intestines of some animals (espe- 
cially ruminants), formerly supposed to be 
efficacious in preventing the fatal effects of 
poison, and atill held in estimation in some 
countries. Such calculi are generally formed 
round some foreign substance, as a bit of 
wood, straw, hair, or the like. y Va- 
rieties ae been mentioned, but most value 
was put on the bezoar from the East Indies 
and from Peru.— Fossil bezoar, formed 
like the animal bezoar, with several coats 
round some extraneous body, which serves 
as a nucleas.—B#ezoar mineral, an oxide of 
antimony, or antimonic acid, especially that 
from butter of antimony by the 
n of nitric acid. 

Bezoardic be-zé-tir’dik), a. [Fr, bézoar- 


t), n, A name given 
to the gazelle (Anti Dorcas), from its 


roducing the bezoar. 

(be-z6-4r'tik, be-z6- 
fur’tik-al), a. Having the quality of a be- 
zoar; healing: antidotal, ‘The healing be- 
zoartical virtue of grace.” Chillingworth. 


(Rare. ] 

(bé-2Hni-an), n [From It. dise- 
gno, Fr. besoin, indigent wretch; 
a beggar or scoundre 

Under fibes king, dezonfan? Speak or die, SAad. 
+ (bez’l), «.4 (Norm. Fr. besiler, 

ler, besleer, to embezzle, ps from 0. Fr. 

beatoi, beste, bealei, wrong, In ustice, from Celtic 

bes, without, and , L. lex, law. 


Wedgw ood regards the primary meaning as 
that of drinking, and 5* nord aed 
Stine imitative.) To waste in riot; to spend 


winnie De pu ymen re itt 
Written also Bizle, Bissel, &c. 

oy ae To drink to excess; to 
tipple 

Besuiet (bez1), nm A debauchee; a sct. 


shames (ba’dd-8),n. [From Hind. bhadatea, 
the fifth month of the Hindu year, — 
ing to the last half of Auguat and the 
first of September.] The earliest of the 
three annual crops in Hindustan, consisting 
of early rice, maize, &c. It is laid — 
during the rainfall in A — and dha = 

is reaped in August and t fu 
nishes about — of vine food moaly 


—F ye “a ) L AnlI 
Bhang ndian name. n- 
dian variety tyot ‘the common hemp, the resin 
obtained from which is highly narcotic and 
intoxicant. In India the leaves and seed 
are chewed or smoked as a means 
of —S— and sometimes an infusion 

= them is drunk.—2 A 
resinous exudation 0} 


ar oriental otimalent other- 
highly popular. oi It is also employed in 
medicine like opium for its Pompe ome Ba 
tispasmodic qualities. 


Bhel (bel), n. The native name of the Ben- 
rs uince. See GLE. 


uchampac (ba’ cham - mgt n. (Hind. 
bhu, ae and champac, a plant.) A 
plant of India, Kempferia rotun- 
da, nat. order Zingiberacew. e@ flowers 
— a a short stem, and appear before 
Bi- A Latin prefix, from bis, twice, a form 
standing for duis or dois, from duo, two, 
It occurs chiefly in words of Latin or 
Greek eral ea and has in composition the 
—— of two, twice, double, = 
—— em. it forms a prefix of 
— which two ot gon 

or caer i of the first-mention 
gredient enter for one of the other. 











y, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEy, 


BIA 





Bia (bi‘a), n. A name in some parts for a Bivaclous 
Biacia i-as‘id), «@. [Prefix bi, and acid} drinking; 


Applied to a base capable of combining with | 
an Reid in two different 
Biacuminate (bi-a-ki’ age oi .a. [Prefix bi, 
and acuminate.) Having 
ints, as the hairs on the leaves of some | 


(bé-d-det’td), n. [It] The same 


Bianco secco (bé-iing’k6 sek’ké), n [Tt] 
A white ny As fresco painting, consisting 
of lime in water until its caus- 
ticity is removed, to which pulverized 


le is added. F 
— a. o— | gingular. ] 
—— or —— (Rare. at 


Having two 
(bi-ang’ 
bi-an therif” eens), a. 


Biangulated, Biangalous us), a. ame ea Biange 
Biantheriferous (i iferous.] In bot. ap- 


58* bi, and 
plied to a plant having two anthers. 
(bi-ar’mi-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Blarmians,or Finnsof Perm in Russia. 
Biarticulate (bl-ar-tik’d-lat), a. [L. bi, two, 
twice, and articulus, a joint.} ving two 
oints, as the antenn of some insects. 
Cees) n. [Fr and Pr. biais, Catalo- 
nian diax, from LL. bifaz, bifacis, two- 
faced—L. bi, double, and facies, the face_] 
1. A weight on the side of a bowl which 
turns it from a straight line.—-2 A pene 
of the mind; pine aye toward an object. 
not leaving the ifferent; that w ich 
causes the mind to lean or incline from a 
state of indifference to a particular object 
or course; inclination; bent. 

M influences men’s lives, and a bar to 
oil habe ations. —* 

It is not impossible that the political movements of 
our thre, # —— surface to have a ten- 
Gensy to democency, may have in reality a — 
8 ——— — a 
dress to lessen its circumference. — 

m, See under BENT.—SYN, 
Tendency, inclination, propensity, disposi- 
Poy bent, pre peasudics, warp. 
Bias (bi'as), v.t. pret. & pp. iassed or biased; 
ppr. biassing or biasing. [Biaseed is the 
more common form, but 6 the more 
—, To incline to one side; to give 
; PA ley ead direction to the ene 4 8 
udice; to w a as, 
ment is — — — by inte 
But po 
by anger, sie are suffering distress, reason — 
calmly as the historian who, dsessed neither by inter 
est nor passion, reviews the events of a past aye 


racamlay. 
Biast (bi'as), a. Loaded or swelled on one 


side, a3 a bowl is biassed; oblique; in- 
clined. 


Blow, villain, till thy sphered éfas cheek 
Outswell the colic of puft'd Aquilon, Shak, 
Bias (bias), adv. In a slanting manner; 
—— Fg and thwart, not answering 


——— n. <A turn 

—— estat; pre) on. Shak. 
Biasnesst (bi'as-nes), n. state of being 
biassed; inclination to some side; partiality. 


—— te (N· rikũ· lat), a. [L. prefix bi, 
* a. prefix 
auricula, 





= howe acids which combine wit two 
equivalents of a base, Those acids which 
combine with one equivalent of a base are 
termed monobasic, and those which neutral- 
os Fee eee Oh Dees et 
basic, Polybasic acids are such as combine 
with two or more equivalents of a base. 
Bibb (bib), n. ‘Nout. a bracket made of 
elm plank and bolted to the hound of the 


mast for the of su the 
Ray lla purpose pporting 


Bibber (bib’ mi | apa rz —* be ~_ 
Cater 2 fly On; a8, 
wine-bibber. ‘Tender bibbers: of pone rain 


me at ee zs 5 — 
ble (tbl -bab-bl), mn. [A _redu- 
ea of ba } Idle talk; prating to 
no purpose. 
—æB 


toes the heavens restore 
tn — — 
(bib’kok), m. A cock or faucet 
SE ee E. H, Knight. 
———— 
ng or ng. 
Bible ( —8 n — te oe | EE 
—— of the me 
nner 
Comp. L. liber, abe home Taer. the — —— 
bark of a tree, “and E. book, from A. Sax. béc, 
a book, a beech-tree. } Lt Any great book. 
To telien all wold passen any éidée, 
That o wher is. Chaweer, 
2. THE Book, by way of eminence; the sacred 
—— tures, Th eoudele afl ore rts, called 
the Old and New Testaments Old Tes- 
ally written in Hebrew 
estament in Greek. The 
au English version of the Bible was 
commenced in the reign of —— in the 


year 1604, and published in 1611, being based 
on several previously existin: tions. 
on Bible Christian, one of a ous sect in 


America, who abstain from all animal food 


and spirituous liquors, and liveon¥ bles 
and fruits, They profess to follow the great 
doctrines of the Bible and reject all human 


authority in mattersof religion.—Bible Com- 
munist, same as Perfectionist (which see).— 
Bible Society ¥, an association oe ae Pe 
een ee ee Somes Bee’ tures over 
the world. Breeches Bible, an edition of the 
Bible issued from Geneva by several Eng- 
ee ee ee ie ee ere to 
tion * the reign of Mary, 
* Gen. iii. 7 is — i y 


el A Wicked Bible, an edition pub- 
by Barker & Lucas, in which the word 
— * omitted in the seventh command- 
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an (hee), a, IL. bibax, from | when they were printed, and other infor- 
See Bre.) Addicted to —* ation tending to illustrate the history of 

554 TE) a The quattty of — trist), n. [See Br 
ne. e ¥ a n B- 
bacious, or —— much Blount. LIOLATRY.] One who pays undue regard to 
diverging | so bas'tk),a. [Prefixdi.and baste re- | cally, one who fe —— —23 
to a base} In chem. aterm a ied | Bible with undue or extra . 


a worshipper of the Bible, "De @ 3 
Bibliolatry li-o 
a book, 


on the sprain of the holy than the theo. 
logians of the Church of Rome; that the Protes- 
tants were accused of AiMiofatry. Sir ©. C. Lewiz 


Bibliolite(bib'li — {Gr. — *8 
and lithos, a stone.] A name f 
times applied to certain —— 
stones. Called also Book-st. 
Batti ical (ib toyikal, a Relating 
Bibliology { (ob cle), n. * bidlion, 
1. Biblical 


a book, and manteia, 

of divination Performed 

book; specifically, di 
e, consisting in 


Akind 


(bib’li-6-ma"ni-a), 2. [Gr 
,abook, and — madness} Book- 


madness; ts & sage See g rare and 


Spe 


I found, in the owner of a choice collection of 
— ———— geet ant smog bey 
bidromaniac, 


Bibliomaniacal (nitmeer se, 
Pertaining to a — for books. 
Bi Wil bamk — 


black-letter." Lamb. 

(bib-li-om’an-i), nm. Biblio 

538 wit -6-pé"jik), [From 6 
a. r 
bidlion, a ats and ymi, to make fast 
or tee Relating to binding of books 
CHES EPA BS 4. Same 
— ih =. {Gr. bdiblics, 
e art of binding 


shook, — ——— 


of bil mn (ib 1-06 
Bibliophilist (oib--oft-ist), mA love 
of bibliography or of books; a bibliophile 





ag ae - nat. ‘Gon a3 an suricle} Bibl —— Ati "a — diblion, book, — —— dread a 

si compar. a a a a le; a o nm. Congreve. fear. 

——— inal 1 moet bivalve — — al poets Bibliopolar (bib-1i-op’o-ler Bibliopolic 
molluses, and in reptiles, rol ‘or rocket 0 a, 
per nont ie 32 t. having two ear-like girs cases x2), Pertaining to th wrt see). “(tare are a a 
projec ons, asa leaf, ical (bib’l fi @, n e bliopole Age . oe 

Biaxial (bi-aks’ al, bi-aks‘i-al), a. | Bible or to the sacred writings; as, bidlical —* = poled, to N 
Having two axes. learning; — pitta? 
dipolarized - ‘2 v. Ina bibli Bibitopallc, (bib'li-d-pol"ik, 
the properitcs of hasial Erystais m avast fa of manner, according to th ¢ Bible. bib‘ li-6- pupeltc, a Prliopol Relating to book- 
forms, * Biblicism (bib‘li-sizm), n. Biblical doctrine | selling or booksellers. 

Bib (bib), n. Morrhua lusea, a fish of the | or literature; learning relating to the Bible. (bib- lf li-op’ol-izm), mn The 
cod family, about a foot in le len the back | Kelec. Rev. employment of a bibliopolist. Diddia. 
of a li Bb otra, the sides yellow, and the | Biblicist (bib’li-sist), n. One skilled in the | [Rare.] 
belly white. It’ is excellent —2* Called —— and interpretation of the Bible. Bibliopolist a - li-op’ol-ist (Gr. 
also Pout or Whiting pout,in Scotland Brassy biblion, and péled, to sell.} book- 

BID Cui) t. and i pret. & biblion, ok, aad re = x: te} —F — kness, intelligence 

v.t. and « n a wri 
bibbing. IL bibo, bibere, — To cies ;| versed in ibtlogr a ; one who composes requisites — —* 
to tipple; to drink frequently = miller | or compiles the raphy; of books. in need of parental aid for ——— st 
— y more graft, k-al Pectatatng | BY — ‘ol-ist"Ik Relat- 
H tant poe , and — in a. a. 
— toen i ee Locke. the histo a aban » - * toa — — * [Rare | 
Bib OH), — n age the verb bib, because a | Bibliographically (bib’li- oo Naa Bibliotaphist + (bi —— — ss 5 = 
the child’s dress when drink. ade. Ina bibl ical manne’ biblion. 
at A abet piece of linen or other cloth | Bi ogre) ®. n "ar. bib- | who hides or buries tok 
Oe ee — or description « Ml graph ormantscrpts with | Gr. bidlion, — am — 
spoiling , a a d 
ee sh aay ty os Fi, notices of the different editions, the times | A library. 
Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mbve; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ti, Se.-abune; ¥, Sc. fey. 
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Belonging ts alibrary. Syroim. 

eG oth’é-ka-ri), mn. IL 

bibliothecarius, librarian. 

Bibliotheke t vio tne) n. [See Br. | 
library. 


(bi’bos), » =A gen 


ruminant mammals, 
etrendeseend th Gn ieesned Qiao 
outwards, and with the frontal bone —— 


dũ lus) a. (L. bibulus, from 
—Aſ 2B5 the quality of 


fluids or moisture 
bdulows paper.—2. Fond of 'arinking intox 


cating liquors; 
terized by such cy; —— 


ties. 
bi-kal’kiir-At), a IL. prefix 
be, two, —— ealear, Feel Armed 
with or having two spurs, as the limb of 


ag 
Bicallous (bi-kal'ls, bi-kal’Ins), 
a. [L. prefix bé, two, and callus, a callosity. } 
Haring two callosities or hard protuber- 


bi-kam’ér-al), a. LR cogs 
bi, two, twiee, and camera, a c 

to or — 
bers.‘ bicameral legislative system." 


two heads; as, ed. 
bi-kap’sfil- yt be] [Prefix bi, 
two, twice, and capsule] In having two 


two equivalents of — acid to cneel 

a base; one of the supercarbonates. 
(bi-kar’bii-ret-ed), a. [Prefix 

bi, and carburetted.] Combined with or con- 


two atoms of carbon; as, bicarburet- 
te (bi- nat), a. II. peste © bi, 


two, twice, and carina, a keel.) 
two-keeled ; having two | —— —* 


tions, as the upper 

Bicaudal (bi-ka’dal SF prefix bi, two, 

twice, an — ofa)” — pr ar — ag 
wo or pro ex- 

Bicched. ing —— tl, 

= ry mi 

derived —— vee oF peck 

with the change of p into b; « —* Lang b 

0G. piekel, D. bikkel, an ankle- ay a die, 


diminutive forms from D. bikken, G. 6 
picten, to pick, peck, or notch. hitt 
reads biechel apparently without aw mins 
“We — hee ae that the 
that the English 
d et hay “earth be 
and means a er, 
a fair conclusion that bieched 
or pitted, or notched, in allu- 
to the spots marked on it ae hg makes 
on the surface.” Skeat.] Dice, 


n, (O.Fr. azure bis, O. R. 
blue bice ; the etymology 
* nko wn.jJ Aname given to two 
Weise etboantat of copper 
native a) o r. 
of them are also —— 


tire 


-us), @ [L. prefix bi, 


headed, 
—** 


), me o_o 

; the name given to two 

— the arm and the other of 
thigh. 


, head.] Having two 


— Bichromate Stine o. (Prefix bi, and 
chapel Bet agar, pean containing two | 
— ic acid to one of another in- 


(bich’i), n. A name sometimes given 

Cola acuminata, a tree, nat. order 

8 See — ital, bi-etp'it- 
Bistptions. 8 - 

biceps, bicipitis double-headed 

head. end.) 1, Having 

Bicipitous ser- 


us 
awe, * and caput, 


ng into two 
at the top * bother. 
cker geek “i {From the Celtic; W. 
11 a sirike at — — 
e uen 
to skirmish; to fight off and on. 
Two eagles had a conflict and bickered ya 
2 To quarrel; to contend in words; to scold; 
to contend in petulant altercation. ‘Those 
Biter." Barrow about which men cark and 
‘Tho’ men may bicker with 
they love.” Tennyson.—3. To 
—— ly; to move quickly with some 
noise, as a stream; to quiver; to be tremu- 
lous, like flame or water; as, the bickering 
flame. ‘To bicker down avalley.” Tennyson. 
eantime unnumn 


That, as they tered Shou Mie sunny shade, 


— Thomason, 

4. To make a confused noise; to clatter. 
Bicker (bik’ér), mn. (See the verb.) [Old Eng- 

lish and Scotch.) 1. A fight, especially a 

confused fight. 

Bickers were held on the Calton Hill, Campbell, 

2. A short ra —— — a few steps 

taken unwitt 


Bicker (bik’ 
which see).] 


a bey for ae 
(Provinci: and Scote —* 


8 (bik’ér-ér),n. One who . or 
in a petty quarrel 

Bioke (bik’ér-ing), n. Contention; skir- 
— war shivered, as it —— — 

frays and dicterings. 

Bickermentt (bik’ér-ment), nm. — 

conflict. 

Bickern cbhveray, n. [Contr. from beak- 

fron.] An iron ending in a beak or point. 
A Benet cee in sematinne node ute 6 pike 
——— beakiron, at 


(bi-kol'li L. 51585 two, 
and 55* rs —— te 
pate e anterior toes when on 
are 5* by a basal web. 
Bicoloured (bi-kul’érd), @. IL bieolor— 


—— two, and color, soleus) Of two 
colours. 

Biconcave (bi-kon‘kiy), a. [Prefix bi, t 
rome | * —— Hollow or concave on 


— gh yon og Fe , a [Prefi 
co, and conjr — 1. In 
pairs; placed side De by — In bot. twice 

as when a petiole forks twice, 
Bicornous (bi’korn, * a. 
See BICORNES.] i two horns or ant- 
ers; crescent-shaped. ‘The letter ¥ or 
bicornous element of Pythagoras,’ Sir 7’. 


i’kornd), a. Bicornnte, 


given by Linnmus to the group ‘of plants to 

which the heath bel ones. because th 
thers are furnished with two horns or awns. 
Bicornute (bi- uae ae 8. (L. prefix bi, two, 
ene] Two-horned ; 


twice, and 758 a 
two Leen ike -like —— 
frui 


as the t of 
Trapa bicornis. 
Bicorporal (bi- kor’ po- 


7 


reat, Ben 


F rat 
Ra — 


Bicorporate. 





com par bod. oe 


’ Bicrenate (bi-kré‘nat), a. IL prefix bi, two, 
and crena, a notch.] bot. doubly crenate: 
a term applied to crenate leaves when the 


crenatures are themselves crenate. 
Bicrescentic “kres-ent‘ik), a, (Prefix bi, 
two, twice, and crescent] ving the form 
of a double crescent. 
— ——* i, bis, we, ion 
and erus, cruris, a leg. ng te wo or 
two slongations Tease resem 


Bicaspid, Biouspidate (i etd, bi-kus’- 
—— ) a [L. prefix two, twice, and 
—— nag hog Two-pointed; two- 
feaned: applied to teeth hav- 
two fangs or tubercles, as the two first 
rinders in each jaw. 
cle ot reiki n, [L. prefix bi, two, and 
Gr. — — or wheel.) A two-wheeled 
veloci —— or vehicle, con- 
sis oy ioe wi one before and one 
connected by a curved metal bar, 





and furnished with aseat or saddle, used for 
exercise or travelling. It is propelled by the 
feet of the rider acting on levers which move 
the large wheel, which may be turned at 
pleasure, 80 so that the sider ts is able to give any 
the machine, See VELOCIPEDE. 
—— (oral klist), n. One who rides on 
cle. 


Bid (bid), v.t. bid or bade; pp bid, bid- 
den; ppr. bidding. [Under this form two 
verba have been confounded er from 


togeth 
* early times, so that it is now difficult 
rate them. There is (1) A. Sax. bid- 
dan (pret. bord bed, PP. beden), to ray, to ask, 
to command, collateral 
—— — the ——— Teutonic languages being 
pe. — es beida, Dan. bede, G. beten, bitten, 


n, bidan, to to beg, to +t) 
® a Sax. jebdan (pret. 2 den). to 
er, to bid, to command; w 

biuda, Dan. " byde, Goth. biuda 
to offer, to command, &.)] 1 
request; to invite. 

Go ye into the and as as ye shail 
ani tetcudae tee whe. 
Provide the feast, father, and dif the guests. SAat, 


grate 
0 ‘ask; to 


2 To pray; to wish; to say to. by way of 
— or benediction; a wn te bid 2 
farewell, &e. ‘Neither him God- 


2 Jn. 10.3. To command; itp or —— 

to enjoin: commonly followed by an accusn- 

tive and Infinitive without to, though the 

to is sometimes found, ‘I was bid to come 

for you.’ Shak, ——— infini- 

tive follows; as, ‘The je take away 
fool.’ Shak. 

And Peter answered him and said, Lord, if it be 
thou, dda me come to thee on the water, Mat. xiv, 28. 
4. To offer; to propose; as, to bid a price at 
an auction. 

The king will df you battle presently. Shas. 
6.t To proclaim; to make known b a Gay, 
announcement, ‘Our bans thrice 
—To bid defiance to, to defy; to —— 

He dids deflance te the gaping crowd. —— 


—To bid fair, 4 * or offer a 
iopar 


; toseem —To bid bea 
with ‘beads ; to — each bead 
prayer. — — ant originally to 
y one’s peegers. EAD.] 

wha widden (uid, bid'n), pp of Did. 

Because God his Father had not didden him to do 
it, and therefore He would not tempt the Lord his 
God, Kingsley. 

Bid (oid), n. Anoffer of a price; specifically, 
an offer made at an auction. 

Bidale (bid’Al), n. [Bid and ale.) An invi- 
tation to bours and friends to meet on 
afixed night to drink ale at some poor man's 
—5 and there to contribute towards his 


Bidder id’ér), n. One who bids or offers a 
a. fers at the auction of popular- 





chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY, 
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Biddery-ware, n. See BrpERy. of Sorte threads in the warp orchain of wool- | Bifurcation (bi-fér-ka’shon), nA forking 
Bidding (bid'ing), n. 1. Invitation; command; | len clo | _or division into two branch el 

order; a proclamation or notifying. Sotkt k), m. The church road | (bi-fér’kus), a. {See BIFtRcaTeE ) 


At his second didding darkness fled, Afton, 

2. The raising of the price of a thing at a 

sale or auction; an offer.— Bidding feats, 

in the R. Cath. Ch. (a) a praying wi 

) A charge given by a priest to his — 
oners at some ial time to come to 
rayers —— any festival or saint's day. 

bid‘ing-pra-ér), n. [ Lit. 
praying } rayer, Bipand BEAD.) 1 In 
the R paver. Ch. the prayer for the souls of 
benefactors said before the sermon,—2 In 
* Anglican Ch. a form of exhortation, 
concluding with the Lord's Prayer, 
pci oined by the fifty-fifth canon to be used 
—— ~~ —— * 
——* ‘di),m. [A corru ridget.} 
A domestic or servant girl —2. Name ap- 
plied to a domestic fowl; achicken. ‘Ay, 
Biddy, come with me.’ Shak. 

Bide (bid), «i [A. Sax. bidan, to await, to 
remain; Icel. bida, to remain, to abide, to 
undergo; Goth. beidan; 0.H.G. bitan, Bee 
ABIDE.) 1. To dwell permanently; to in- 
habit, 

All knees to thee shall bow of them that Arae 
In heaven or earth, or, under earth, in ae = 
iifout. 
2 To be or Sees in a place or state. ‘In 
nese ond bs lood no spark of honour bides.’ 


Safe in a ditch he oats, 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head, SAaé, 


mide hac t 1To — to suffer; to 


— nakedt wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That die the pelting of this pitiless storm. 
2. To wait for. 

He had the elements of greatness wits bis bin. 9 and 
he patiently dider his time. 

Bident (bi'dent’, n. [L. bidena, —— 
See BIDENTATE.) In archerol. an instru- 
ment or weapon with two 

Bidental (bi-dlen'tal), a. Same as Bidentate. 

Bidentate (bi-den’tat), a. [Prefix bi, and 
dentate, from L. dens, a tooth} Having 
two teeth, or processes like teeth; two- 
toothed. Written also Bidentated, and 


Shak, 


(rarely) Bidented. 
Biden (bi-den’shal), a, Bidental (which 
see 

(bid’ér-f), mn. [From Bidar, a town 


in India in the Nizam's Dominions, once the 
chief town of the Deccan.] An allo Sha 
marily *** of copper, lead, to 
every 3 oz. of which 16 az, of spelter (zine) 
are added. Many articles of Indian manu- 
facture, remarkable for elegance of form 
and gracefully-engraved patterns, are made 

of it. It is said not to * to yleld little 
to the hammer, and to by only when 
violently beaten. Articles formed from it 
ate generally inlaid with silver or gold and 


Bidet bidet’ or beans . (Fr.] 1 A small 
— ay aged — He trooper or 
ragoon for carrying .--2 An 
article of bedroom furniture used in wash- 
ing the 244 
Bid hook (1 ae) n. Naut, a small Kind | 
of boat-hook. 
Bidigitato-pinmate (bi-di'ji-ta*td-pin’nat), 
n bet, a term applied to al if having 
two secondary —— which are pinnate, 
as in Mimosa purpr 
Biding t (bid‘ing), * Ridenee habitation. 
At Antwerp has my constant didfing been. Rowv, 


+ a gg ht aby; to suffer. Chaueer. 
Biennial ni-en’nl-al), a. (From L. biennium, 
a 8 of two Lar ar refix bé —** kd 
annus, ayear.) 1. Happening or 
place once In two years; as, a biennial elec- 
—2. In bot. continui for two years 
and then hing: said of planta. 
Biennial (bi-en'n ~al), n. A plant which 
requires two seasons of growth to produce 
its. flowers and fruit; food th one year and 
laying up a store of en flowering, 
fruiting, and dying the na 
(bi-en‘ni-al- 33 ade, Once in two 
years; at the return of two years. 

Bier (bér), n IO. R beere, beer, bere, A. Sax. 
beer, a baar, Dan. baare, G. bahre, 
O.H.G. bara; from the root of bear (which 
see) From the German the word passed 
into the Romance tongues, Pr. bera, Fr. 
biére, and perhaps the latter is the immediate 
progenitor of our word in its present form.) 


1. A carriage or frame of w for conveying 


dead human bodies to the grave.—2. A count | 


Filte, fir, fat, fall; mõ, met, hér; 


— — ——— ——— —— — — — — — — 


for burials. ‘A broad and sufficient bier- 5— 


balk.” Homilies 
Biestings (bést'ingz), n. pl. See BRESTINGS. | 


Bifacial (bi-fa’shi-al), a. [L. x, peoax i bi, twice, 
Having the oppo- 


two, and — cg i 
farius, 


site surfaces al 
(bi-fa'ri-us), a. 

fold—prefix bi, twice, two, and fa, root of 
Jari, to speak, Comp. Gr. diphasios, two- 
fold—di, and phémi, to speak.) Divided into 
two parts; double; twofold; specifically, in 
bot. pointing two ways, or arranged in two 

opposite rows, as leaves that grow only on 
opposite sides of a branch. 

usly (bi-fa'ri-us-li), adv. In a bifa- 

rious manuer. A stem or branch is bifari- 
ously hairy when the hairs between any two 
ape come out on the frout and back, and 


the two adjoining internodes on the right 


3 left side, 
Bifer (bi'fér), n. [See BIFERovS.] 
lant bearing fruit twice a year. [Rare] 
Biferous (bifér-us), a, [L. bifer, biferus-— 
ES twice, and — to bear.) In bot, 
flowers or fruit twice a year, as some 
lants do in warm climates. 
(bif'fin), a» [Sometimes written beau- 
— sometimes bee, Tg probably from 
Fr. beau, beautiful, fine, delicate ; 
setae any cate as tere the resem: 
bhence of its flesh to — Lio . An — 
re ple cultiva n Englan mailed 
ca 


Tatar of Norfolk: — 
Von tr Bee, 
They are o alee ou @ dried and fia 
condition. Hence —2 A baked apple —— 
e; a dried 
(TL. 


down into a flat round 
apple. 
(bi’fid, bi’fid-at-ed), a. 
ua—prefix bi, twice, two, and findo, {és 

ec or cave Cleft or divided into 
two parts; forked; as, the bifid tongue of 
snakes ; in bot. divided half-way down into 
two parts; opening with acleft; divided by a 
linear sinus, with straight margins. Written 
also Bifidate. 

Bifilar (bL-f'lar or bif‘i-lar), a. ——— 
bi, twice, two, and fam. 9 Sus a thre 
—— J fitted or furnished with io 
tas in in at 


lied to instruments or 
—— a are re employed; as =, 
ally. 


Ayre toa —— By — 
ing minute distances and angles, which it 
does by means of two exceed — fine and 
minute threads, Sometimes this use 

r becomes : noun and the inatroment 


In bot, a 


—— ap ti flo'rat, bi-flé’rus), 
a. Te tt bi. twice, two, and ios, floria, a 


ng two flowers. 
Bifold. — a. (Prefix bi, twice, two, 
* roan Bi Twotold: double; of two > 


(fold authorit 


Bifoliate (bi-f0'li-<it), a. Es —— ik 
= ——— a leaf.) In bot. having two 
| Bifoliolate (bi-1011-0.1a8), a fPrefix bi, two, 
and Jsoliolum, a dim. o L. _—— 2 a leaf.] 
In bet, having two folioles cent 
| Bifollicular (bi-fol-lik’a- piled. a fh bi, bi, 2* 
and folliculus, a 
a double follic 
Biforate (bi-fi’rat), a. [L. bi, doubly, and 


‘oratus, pierced, from foro, to pierce.} Hav- 
ig w ree or pertocenions, as the anthers 


Sarorine I~ rete [L. biforis, —* 
Th), — 
le, and foris, a door.) In bot. a 


—bi, do 
minute oval sac found in the in’ of a 


88* 
Having 


— , 
iformis, double-formed—ti, twice, two, 
— form. ——6 forms, bodies, 

pes; * double-bodi 
(bi-formi-ti), a. The state of 
being biform; a doubleness of form. 
Bifronted (bi-frunt‘ed), a. [L. bifrons— 
bi, double, and frons, —— Having 
two fronts or foreheads or faces; as, bi- 


L 











——— cee 
—— fe 


with such words as bulge, 
or with Icel. bia, to prepare, from 
come various inflections or — ———— with 


fin , to build=Sec. or North. E to 
to build; ge mA OE Ew, 

weil ed. } L Havin whe 
or small; SE big itn more espe. 
in bolk or 


ally, relatively great; 
—— 
— Aa⸗ 


The world on in its accustomed way, bring- 
ing all manner Manis ink L 
2. Great with yo ready to 


;. pregnant; 
birth; hence, ‘full of 
give rh * "he. — something im- 


reat, the » 
Big with the tone af Cons'ond of Rema nibiem 


3. Distended ; full, as with grief or passion. 
Thy beast is yg, get thee apart and weep, Sect 
4. Tomid; inflated, as with ra henee. 

tines in air or mien, or ind 


Pec ape te ag ee spar & Geest 
— — brave. 
Have not I a heart as diy as thine? 


Skat. 
large, great, dis 

, tumid, —S——— 
lofty, proud, arrogant, pomp- 


ous. 

Big (big), ». A kind of barley. See Bros, 
Be , 0.0. (Teel. . to build. See 
BIG. teh.] 


— — — A chariot or car drawn 
gg rh emer — 

rts thereof teach us ordinances of ⸗ 
Ey the law of bigamy, or St, Poul's ordaniey 


sponte, athe bw of biga wa es 
Bigamist (big’a-mist), n. See Brean.) 
(an rp pte te bigamy o had ta 


wives or husbands ra once. ‘Lamech the 
rime bigamist and corrupter of marriage’ 


ne. 
Bigamous (biii' Of or pertaining 
to bigamy; guilty of bigamy; as, a bigemecs 


(big’a-mi), nm. IL 58 bi, twice, 
two, and Gr. , marriage.}] The fact or 
state of having two wives or husbands « 
once, ee ae ree er 
—— —— wy, and may be more 
—— fact of — a plurality 
of wives or husbands. By the law of Enz- 
— — 


or without labour, not exceeding two 
years. In Scotland the punishment ts lew 
severe, Relee Guaahiy & Sars Gorse of Mae 
sonment. In the canon law 


to a widow. 
orders and holding ecclesiastical offices 
re uses the word in this latter sens 
rd ITT, ac. iii. ac. Tre 

— 


— 
bigarrer, or en oem 

L, bi, double, and —— vi The 

white heart ch — pease 


erry. 
-id Ha 
——————— 


He (William Rufus) was ups ingaturesomentstte:* 
the usual size, and diy-tedlied. 


— i-jem'in-At — 
58 — —R—— 

a decompound leaf having 4 
—— Lege with several leaflets at the 


end of each 

(rn {L. 
i, twice, two, and gents, sy ones yg 
kind] A ang between two species of dif- 
ferent a mule. 


‘shal 4* 
(bi jen da OL UL. bi, twice, to 


ronted Ianus. and one geet, — 
te, Bifurcated (bi-fér’kat, bi-fér’- 
kat-ed),a@ [L. bifurcus—bi, twice, two, and * eel cone, Ben . byg, Se 
Jurea, a fork.) Forked; divided into two * from root of te in- 
branches. t, cultivate, build. See aj A 
pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; li, Sc. abeme; = 8, Se. fey. 


BIGGIN 





varlety of winter barley ——— hexasti- 
chen), known by always having six rows of 
grains, eultivated in Scotland and the north 


of Europe. 

Biggin, Biggen (big’in). nm [Fr. béguin. 
See BIGGONET.} ( nets cap: a — . 
acolf. *Brow with homely biggen bound.’ 
Shak. ‘An old woman's biggin for a night- 


Sain Ciyink m_ [A form of piggin, tro 
in), % orm in, from 
, & small earthen vessel.) 

wooden vessel; a can.—2. A contrivance for 


coffee 7 
y 
‘eo 
sttom, through SV 


which boiling 


water is ared 
Cis: — 


mn [See Bra, to 
bail} A build- 
ing. [Old or pro- 
vincial English 






guia, the cap of a a | 4 
Bipsine.) 4 large — * 

hood or capv B T R 

ears, like those Me rnish Museen. * 


by J 0 


Aad gi'e to me my Aigyonet, 
* bishap's ‘cata Own, 
For I maun tell the Battie’ wife 


That Colin's come totewn. Fran Adame. 


Bighorn (big’horn), m 1. A species of 
mouftlon, Caprocis Canadensis (Ovis mon- 
tong), sub-family Ovina, the Rocky Moun- 

of California, so named the 


tain 
a pal wth ciggen ta are $4 feet lang, the 
animal itself being of the same h t at 
the shoulder, The bighorns are ous, 
going in herds of twenty or thirty, frequent- 
ing the and most inaccessible 
nvkt Before they became acquainted with 
the destructive powers of man they were 
fearless, and would survey with curiosity 
those who approached their abodes; now, 
lowerer, they are ahy and timid, and at the 
yey of man blow a warning whistle 
heaped off ba —— of the — 
e megacervs 
Bight (bit), x. [From A. Sax. bigan, bagan, 
to bow or bend; comp. L.G. Dan. Icel. bugt, 
a bending, a , all from verb meaning to 
how or bend. t, bout, are equivalent 
forma] 1. A bend in a shore or coast-line 
forming a bay; as, the Bight of Benin. 

The spangle dances in dif and bay. Termysore. 


*. The double part of a rope when folded, in 
distinction from the end; a round, bend, or 
coll, anywhere except at the ends; a loop. 
3. The inward bent of a horse’s chambre 
ind the bent of the fore-knees. 
wlar (bi-gland’d-lér), a. [Prefix bi, 
3 aes, and glandular.) Having two 


Big-laurel (big'lg-rel), ». Magnolia grandi- 
fora. See under MAGNOLIA. 

(vigli), adv. (From big.) Ina tumid, 
swelling, blustet manner; haughtily. ‘He 
irawleth bigty.’ Sir T. More. 

Big-named (big‘namd), a. Having a great, 
famous, or sound’ hame. ‘Some big- 
nauled composition.” Crashaw, 
(big’nes), mn. The state or quality 
being big; largeness of proportions; size, 
whether greater or smaller; bulk. ‘Hayle 
of suche byynesse that it slewe both men and 
heestys.” Fabyan, ‘ Because their legs are 
hoth of a bigness." Shak, ‘The bigness and 
pent deformity of the camel.’ Sir R. 
rea 


nge. 
(big-nd'ni-a),n, [After M. Bignon, 
to Louis XITV.] A genus of plants 


ay 
a 
2 


li 


of many apectes, inhabitants of hot climates, | 


at. order Bignoniacee. The s es are 
useally climbing shrubs furnished with ten- 
drils; the flowers are mostly in terminal or 
— panicles; the corolla is trumpet- 
shaped, hence the name of trumpet-flower 
has been given to these plants, All the 
species are * plants when in blossom, 
and many of them are cultivated in our gar- 
‘lens 2 cequinoxialis, a native of Guiana, 
* applied by the negroes to swellings of the 
feet; B. Leucoxylon, a native of Jamaica, is 
a tree 40 feet high, the wood of which is 


| 


. A amall | 
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anid to be an antidote to the poison of man- 
chineel; the wood of B. Chica yields a red 


colouring matter, with which the Indians | 


paint their bodies; B. radicans or Tecoma 
radicans, is « well-known much admired 
— 5** capable of living in the open air in 
this country net a wall, 

ig-nd’ni-A"s6-8), n. pl. A nat. 


order of monopetalousdicotyledonous plants | 


with irregular flowers, a pod-like fruit, 
winged seeds without albumen, and usually 
aclimbing habit. They are trees or twin- 


ing or climbing shrubs, inhabiting the hotter | 


parts of Asia, Africa, and America. The 
most interesting genus is Bignonta or trum- 
pet-flower, About fifty genera belong to the 
order, some of which yield good timber; 
dyes are obtained from others, while others 
have been employed for medical perpoees, 
Bigot (big‘ot), mn [Fr. bigot, It. bigotta, bi- 
gozzo, a bigot, a hypocrite. Etymology 
disputed. An old and common 
etymmol takes it from an exclamation 
said to have been uttered by Rollo, duke 
of Normandy, when ordered to kiss the 
foot of King Charles — ‘Ne se, bi Gott,’ Not 
80, by God! Michel conjectures it to be a 
corruption of Visigoth, and Littré favours 
this view. Wedgwoad regards It. bigio, biso, 
brownish or gray, a8 the origin, the name 
ie Eee to be firat applied to the 
members of a certain religious confraternity 
atill existing in Tuscany, from their gray 
(bigio) dress, and characterized by: d for- 
malisr and ecclesiastical unch: jeness.] 
A — who is olstinately and unreason- 
ably wedded to a particular religious creed, 
opinion, practice, or ritual; a person who 


Tmoue 


is illiberally attached to any opinion or — 


system of belief. 
In philosophy and religion the dipotr of ak pastes 
aff. 


are generally the most positive, 


Bigot? (bigot), a. (Fr. bigot, bigoted.] Same 
as Bi “J ‘Ina — more biget than 


n. 
Bigoted, Bigotted (big’ot-ed), a. Havin 
the character of a bigot; obstinately an 
blindly attached to some creed, opinion, 
—, or ritual; unreasonably devoted 
a system or party, and illiberal toward 
the opinions of others, ‘A more abject, 
slavish, and bigotted generation.’ Steele, ‘So 
ti and bigotted to strife.’ Byron. ‘A 
bigoted Tory and High Churchman.’ Mac- 
atday.— Superstitions, Credulous, Bi, 
See under SUPERSTITIOUS. 
ig’ot-ed-li), ade. In a bigoted 
manner; with irrational zeal. 
Bigoticalt (bi-got’ik-al), a. Bigoted. ‘Some 
tngatical religionista.” Cudirorth. 
Bigotry ey pres n. The practice or tenets 
of a bigot; obstinate or blind attachment 
to a particular creed or to certain tenets; 
unreasonable zeal or warmth in favour of a 
party, sect, or opinion; excessive prejudice, 
Those bigotries which all good and sensible 
men despise.” Pope. 

Were it not for a éigetry to our own tenets, we 
——— —— =e —— — 
am J S40u a) o support 
— by the —** * Watts. 


ours. 


James was now a Roman Catholic. Reli - 
etry had become the dominant sentiment of his nar- 
row and stubborn mind. Macaniay. 


Syn. Prejudice, obstinacy, superstition, in- 
tolerance. 


-sounding d-ing), Havi 
ip. Ha 


Big-swollen, 


— — — — — — 





Big-swoln (big’ewol-en, big- | 


swéln), a. Greatly inflated; swelled to great | 


bulk; turgid; ready to burst. ‘My big- 
—— sol a WP . 
* wig), n. at man; a person 
a gi uence; one high in authority or 
rank. ‘Slang 
The portraizs of Holy Bonifacius, Bishop Bud . 
and all the defunct éig-wigs of the college, Dickens, 


“wigged(big’wigd .a. Pompons; solemnly 
* tative, , 


(bé-zh), n. [Fr.] A jewel; something 
small and very pretty; a little darling or 
beauty. 

——— (bé-zhé-tré), n. IFX] Jewelry; 

nke 

ugate (bi-ja‘gus, bi-ja‘gat), a. 

[ F: ag — double, paired —bi, two, 

and jugum, a yoke, a pair.) In bot. having 
two pairs of leaflets: used of 

Byke (b¥k), n. [Perhaps from stem 

big, to build, the word being formerly some- 


innated leaves. 


times used as equivalent to building; or it 
may be from the word bee, Icel by, Dan. bi} 


A wild bee's nest. {Scotch.] 


Bikh (bik), ». 1. The name given by the 
natives of Nepaul to a most virulent polson 
supposed to be derived from the root of a 
variety of Aconitum Napellua.—2. The plant 
itself. Called also Bish, Bishkma, See Aco- 
NITUM. 

Bilablate (i-la’bi-At), a. [L. d%, twiee, two, 
and labium, a lip.) In bot. a term applied 
to a corolla having two lips, the one placed 
over the other, as in labiate plants. 

Bilaciniate (bi-ln-sin'i-at), a. [L. bi, twice, 
two, and lacinia, a lappet.) In bet. doubly 
laciniate, 

Bilalo (bi-1015), n. A two-masted passenger- 
boat about 66 feet long and 10 feet broad, 
peculiar to the Bay of Manilla, combining 





Bilalo of Maniita, 


local arrangements with European forms. 
Behind the mainmast is a large cabin. It 
carries also an outrigger for use when it 
blows fresh. Written also Guilala. 
Bilamellate, Bilamellated (bi-lam’‘el-lat. 
bi-lam‘el-lit-ed),@. [L. prefix bi, twice, two, 
and lamelia, a plate.) Doubly lamellate: 
having two lamella; specifically, in bot. 
composed of two plates, as many stigmas 
and placentas; or two plates, as in 
the lip of the flowers of some orchids. 
Bilaminar (bi-lam‘i-nér), a. [L. bi, twice, 
two, and lamina,a na.] Having or con- 
sisting of two thin plates or lamina. 
Bilandt (bi‘land), n. A peninsula. 

If I find various devices resorted to by writers at 
the ning of that satne century to express a tract 
of land almost surrounded by sea, so that they em 
ploy * diland,” ‘demiisle,’ ‘demi-idani,’ | am alle, 
wit t much hesitation, to affirin that ‘peninwula’ 


was not yet acknowledged to be English. 
dhe. Trench 


Bilander (bil'an-dér),». D dflander—bij, 
by, and land, land.) A small merchant ves- 
sel with two masts, distinguished from other 
vessela of two masta by the form of the 
mainsail, which is bent to the whole length 


of a yard, hanging fore and aft, and in- 





clined to the horizon in an angle of about 
45 degrees; the foremost lower corner, 
ealled the tack, being secured to a ring- 
bolt in the deck, and the aftermost, or 
sheet, to the taffrail. Few vessels are now 
rigwed in this manner, The bilander is a 
kind of hoy, man ble by four or five 
men, and used chiefly in the canals of the 
Low Countries. 

Why chooee we, then, like éifianders to creep 

Along the coast, and land in view to —. 

foun 


Bilateral (bi-lat’ér-al), a. [L. bi, twice, 


two, and latus, lateris, a side.) Having two 
rey of or pertaining to two sides; two- 


In both the foregoing cases it Isthe dé/atera/ sym- 





th, Se. loch; 


ch, chain; gz. go; f, Job: 


h, Fr. tom; ng, sing; fH, then: th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.~-See KRY. 
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metry which is so pecullarly — of loco · 
motive power, 


Carpenter, 
Bila’ -lat’ér- — * n. The state 
acne 
n. valen 
(bdUe, of doubtful mean- | 
oop and —— rry), which resembles in 


— but scarcely seems a corruption of 
and North, R a bil- 
berry lit. blue or rather livid be — 
A shrub and its frui 
5 In Scotland the bil hie usu- 
y called bee Vi from its blae or dark- 
=, colour. ACCINIUM. 


bathed their bilboes in French blood.’ Dray-— 


Bilboes (bil’bd2), n.pl. [From belng made . 
te Bek lone toes tor tke lean oe steel } 
Long bars or bolts of fron with shackles 


Bilboes, from the Tower of London, 
sliding on them, and a lock at the end, 
sed to confine 


w the feet of prisoners or 
pall especially on board ships, 


5* Ila 
Worse than ve he riboes, 
Bilboquet (bil’bi-ket, bil’bé-ka), n. 
1. The toy Siied cup and ball. —2 A 
cine mortar for a shell. 
Bildert (bild‘ér der. — 


2* 
Bildstetn (hildstin), G. bila, — 





Shak, 


A snail 


stein, stone.) Aga 
ite, the —— unctuous 
na, m cut into grotesque —— 
ven Chinese. aon, Bes. —— — 
is, = anger. 
L ri ye | bt nor, separa ted from the 
blood by the primary calle of t of the liver, 
collected by the biliary duets which bot to 
form the the hepatic duct, whence it passes into 


the duod anh or by the cystic duct into 

ete antral is toseparate 
F chyle from the he chyime. fe appears also 
to ald in exciting the oy pertetelte action of 
the intestines. ¢ natural colour of the 


feces seems to be owing to the presence of 
bile. The chemical composition ae with 
the animal which yields it, but every kind 
con two essential constituents, a resin- 
ous matter and a colouring matter called 
cholochrome, associated with small 
ties of cholesterine, fats, salts of f. 
and certain mineral salts, chiefly 
of sodium and p! ates, The 
of the bile returns into the bl the resin- 
oid co matters and cholesterine 
being the principal excrementitious sab- 
stances. —2. Ill-nature; bitterness of feeling, 
because the bile was fancied to be the seat 
of ill-humour, 
Nothing appears to have stirred his d¢z- wich at 
Yuste as the proceedings of some members of * 
board of trade at Seville. Prescoutt. 
Bile (bil), An inflamed tumour. See Bort. 
Bilection bi-lek’shon mdéld’ing), 
n. See BOLECTION MOULDING. 
Bileduct (bil'dukt), n. A duct or canal to — 
convey bile. 


quanti- 


(bil'stdn), nm, A biliary calculus 


or gall-stone. 
Bileve,t v.i. a Sax. belifan, to remain— 
—— and /{fan, to remain.) To remain, 


(bilj), nm. [A different oly Bt | 
—7 ea 
ofa whic! 
In the middie.—-2 The breadth of a ship's 
bottom, or that of her floor which a 
proaches to a ho aie Greene, on w 
she would rest if aground. 
vt Naut. to suffer a fracture 
in the bi es 
in the bil, 
n. Same as Bilge-keel. 


Bilged cant ~ age ly a, Naut. having a 
e 


fracture in 
Bilge-free (bilj’fré), a. — ta apg to 


n cask so stowed as to 


oy J on its | 
bots, keeping the Cea — — the ihe Ulige, at at Bill (bil), n. 


east the thickness of the hand, clear 


bottom of res —— quna " 
nan. Naut, a piece Bilge-piace timber Kooy bored pee) 


ways to the bottom of a ship, forthe doubl &c.; Cog. D. and G. bile, & pick to sharpen | iP 


pine, pin; 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; — mé, met, hér; 


Biliousness (bil 
of being bilious; the state of suff 


Gr. phaios, brown, 


Mp Aad i-liv’), ade. [A 
ative, ‘got RG 


| 
@ most obvious use of ane oa 
| 
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rpose of her from rolli 
—E —8 trom drifung to leeward. 
(bilj‘plangk), n. Nout. one at 
— —— ick planks which run round the bilge 
of a ship, both inside and outside. 
Bilge-pump (bilj‘pump),». Naut. a burr- 


w the bilge-water from | 
Naut, water 


o bettom. When not drawn off by 
pump this water acquires an offensive pene- 
trating sve (bilj sk hk oat 
no Bilee-wors we n, va — 
mber placed under a vessel’ = bi 
the build 1 while 


— —— = —— 


wa 

“Biley i1j’l), a. en on oe c⸗ 

Biliary ay be Belo to the bil 
fa e; 

conveying the bile; aa, a duct.— 

Biliary calculus, a concretion which forms 

in the gall- bladder or bile-ducts; gall-stone. 


It is erally composed of a peculiar 

crystalline fatty matter which —*F been 
led ahalesierine 

—— (bil- — — n. The excretion of 


Bilton mbing -lim’bi, bi-lim’bing), 
n. apt Malayan = Ag the fruit of Aver- 
rhoa Bilimbi; it is “int sy but much es- 


teemed when made in syrup, candied, or 
ickled. 


— 2* —— ro 
as, a bilingual dictionary; a 
n. Gent. Mag. 


(biling’ gwer), a. Same as Bi- 


seri 

ti 

— oe 
Bilinguous 


-ling’gwus), a. [See BrLr- 


or of bile, 
PP ore A term applied to certain 
constitutions and are believed 


diseases 
to be the effect of a superabundance of bile; 
affected by bile. 
'i-us-nes), 7. —— 
m 
or bel subject to too great a secretion of 


yspepsia fousness) is among —— 
~ rsp cad arg on 


(bil-i-fé'in), n. s —* bile, ar and 


Lon brown 
t contained in bile = in 

nes, and the substance colouring the faces, 
and the skin in jaundice. It often forms 
the chief of gall-stones. Also termed 


Biliteral (bi- —— [L. bi, — two. 
Consisting of two a 


and litera, a le 
* es: asa icra rot in language. Sir W. 


form of 

Present! Plutoe’s 
—— * come biline." 

Biliverdine —— —— n. {L. bilis, bile, 
and verdis nu ingredient in the 
bile. The igen p p t found in the bile 
of the ox, es, amphibia, and birds. It 
arises from oxidation of the hwin, and 
is much prized by is found 
also in the excremen 


Bilk (bilk), * 8 [Probably a different form | 


of balk.) frustrate or disappoint; 
deceive or — by non-fulfilment of Pe 
gagement; to leave in the lurch; aa, 2 


a creditor. ‘Don't you dit me.’ S; 
Sometimes the sum owing, or —— which 
it is due, is the object. 
I don't intend to diZ@ my lodgings, " Fielding. 


He cannot drink ire batten, bit the score, 
Then kill a constable, and drink five more, Comfer, 


Bilk (bilk), ». 1. A cheat; a trick. (Rare.}— 


2. Nothing; vain words. 
"s that?—Wh 
—— and shanks here to capree ooh =a nig 
[A. Sax. bile, a am also Ir. 
* Gael, bil, bile, mouth, originally 
he beak of 


the same as following word. ] 
a fowl. 
Bill (bil), nm. [A. Sax. bil, bill, a bill, a sword, 


ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 





—— a declaration in wilting oxpren, 
some wrong the complainan' 
ee oe 


— — — 
of debt given in writing by one 
due and the 
ment, a8 well as the place and 
a 
ebt; a note of hand. —4. A form 
Ween to a legislature, bat 0! 
and made law. [n 
are called 


d 
attainder, -~5. A 
2 and intended w pre 


tengo 
weight of a fount of types in certain 
proportions. — Bill of credit, aan 
given in writing from one person to another 
empowering the latter to receive or take up 
senay trom a third nay (b) In the Cate 
States, a paper issued @ state, on the 
mere faith and credit of “the sate, and 
signed to circulate as money.— Bill 
a written account of goods en’ 
| tended fi po Bc nts —— Se 
‘or i 8 
under EXCEPTION. pas d 


assigned by the drawer, 
to his in conalderaton 
sum or value received by the 


of ex are cag Shee on 
Se when —— 
Country upon one 
land, when both ** drawer and draws 
reside in the same country. pera 
who draws the bill iscalled the drawer; 
person on whom the request or 
rade le ealled the drawee; and the pore 
to whom the smonay bs Sironted $e be i 


as tothe heal ———— 
me cleari or place, cet 
ti the state of health atthe times! 
sailed. A clean bill imports that the 

¥, Se. fey. 





oil, pound; ũ, Sc. abune; 


BILL 
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ship sailed at ba —_ when no infectious 
disorder was to exist; a sus- 
or —2 mt importa that there 
were rumours of such a disorder, but that 
it had not appeared; a fowl bill, or the ab- 
sence of a clean bill, imports that the uta 
was infected —_ the — ap oad 
lading, amemorandum 0} 8 ship) on 
roves ge a vesse), signed Gi the master of 
~ vessel, who acknowledges the receipt of 
"and promises to deliver them in 
condition at the place directed, dan- 
gers of the sea excepted. They are usually 
drawn up on stamped paper in three sets, 
one of which goea to the shipper, one to the 
consignee, and one is retained by the mas- 
ter.—Bill of mortality. See MonTaLity.— 
Bill of parcels, an account given by the 
seller to the buyer containing particulars of 
the bought and of their prices; an 
—Bill of sale, a formal instrument 
for the conveyance or transfer of personal 
chattels, as household furniture, stock in a 
shop, sharesofaship. It is often given to 
a creditor in security for money borrowed, 
or obligation otherwise incu , empower- 
ing the receiver to sell the goods if the 
money ia not repaid with interest at the 
appointed time, or the obligation not other- 
wise di ~— Bill of sight, a form of | 
entry at the custom-house by which goods, 
——— which the importer has not the 
fall particulars, may be provisionally landed 
for examination.— Bill of stores, a license 
granted at the custom-house to merchants 
Ww carry —— and provisions for their voy- 


age custom free. 
Bi OM, vt — bills or beaks, as 
ondness. 


doves; to caress in 
Dowes, they say, —— — 


Fonsonr, 
Bill (bi), vt «=f From bill, a writing.) To 


advertise by a hill or public notice. 

Hope & “Aj), 7. {4 corruption of bilge.) 

The th of a ah " # floor when aground. 

ar — * F nm. [Named after 
Swedish botanist.] A 


cant of epl tle planta, nat. order Bro- 
meliacem, 7 poe on trees in tropical 
America, and have been introduced into 


our hothouses because of the beauty and 
fragrance of their flowers. 
— — n. Naut. (a) one of 
of timber fixed between the 
* danks of the bow of a vessel. 
(b) ieces fixed to the bulwarks, 
serving ta * e the bill of the anchor past 
= aes planks, Called also An- 
‘bnk), n. A book in which a 
— book (i 
his bills of exc promissory notes, &c., 
and —— 

-broker (bil’bré-kér), n. One who nego- 
tlates or discounts bills of exchange, promis- 
sory notes, and the like. 

(bil’cham-bér), n. A depart- 
ment of the Court of Session in Scotiand, 
in which one of the — officiates at 
all times during session vacation. All 
proceedings for summary remedies, or for 


Protection against impending proceedings, 
commence in the b ill chamibe: ber, such as 


a record of the details of | 


interdicts. The process of uestration 

—— issues from this department 
ie court. 

Billed (bild), a. Furnished with a bill: 


ted mostly in composition ; a short- 

5 bird. —— 

pans sa 

a Writing= Fr. billet. See BILL] 1. A small 
paper or note in writing; a short letter.— 
2 A ticket given by a billet-master or other 
Meer directing soldiers at what house to 
lodge. Hence —3. The place =hece a soldier 
s lodged; lodging; accom tion, 

Billet (billet), vt. To direct a ** hy 
a ticket or note where to lodge; hence, to 
quarter or place in lodgings, as soldiers in 
private houses. ‘ Retire 
thee; eh id — thou art 

A 


Billet (billet), ui. To be 
quartered; to lodge: spe- 
_~ *pplied to sol- 

billeta in 
a y lodgings Dr. Pri- 


Bet (ire, n. T Biltets. 
log, from billie, 
— a tree, from the Celtic.) 1A 


small stick of wood used for various J 
poses; bundles of billets are called 1 billet. 


wood.—2 In her, a bearing in the form of 


th, chain; 





th, Se. loch; g, go; . job; 





‘ 





n (Dim. of bill, Norm. bitle, 


pine 
| 
| 


an ob .—% In arch an ornament much 
used in Norman work, consisting of an imi- 


tation of wooden billets, or small — of BuUot Gił lot). n. 


atick placed in 
a hollow mould- 
ing, at Intervals 
apart usually 


— 





equal to their . 

own length — , 

Billet and zig- Billet-moulding. 

zag, a frequent 

moulding in medimval architecture, con- 


stating of a torus ornamented by alternate 


chequers. 
Billet-cable (bil‘let-ki-bl), ». In arch. 
n moulding in Norman architecture. See 


BILLET, 3. 
Billet - — -le-dd), nm [Fr] A love- 
note or short love-letter. 
Day kept courting pretty May, who sate next him, 


slipping amorous éii/ets-douw under the table, Lams. 


Billet-head ——s — n Xaut. (a) a 
round piece of timber fi in the bow or 
stern of a whaling-boat, round which the 
line is run out when the whale darts off 
after J beins harpooned. (b) Same as Seroll- 


t-master (bil'let-mas-tér), n One 
arose ~— it is to issue billets to soldiers, 
(bil let-mdld-ing), 1. 
5 We ae an ornamental moulding. Sve 


BILLET, 3. 
Bill-fish (bil’fsh), nm. A fish of 
considerable size found in the 


— lakes of North America, the 
truncata, 


Bill-hook (bil’hik), n A small 
variety of hatchet curved inwards 
at the point of the cutting ed, 
used by gardeners for p 
trees, *65 and * like. 

l'yérd 


Billiard Pertain- 
ing to the game o! billiards; as, & 
billiard pl 


-ball (bi vera. Bn A Bill-hook. 


— used in ee 
“cloth — yérd- loth), n. Green 


ao cloth, plece-dyed, and from 72 to 
$1 inches wide, manufactured to cover billi- 


les. 

Billiard-cue (bil'yérd-ki), The rod 
or stick with which the billiard. balls are 
struck when playing. 

-marker ( hil’ yérd-miirk-ér), n. 
One who attends on players at billiards and 
records the progress of the game. 

Billiards (bil‘yérdz), nm ([Fr, billard, the 
game of billiards, a bil cue, from bille, 
a piece of wood, a ball.) A game played on 
a rectangular table (see BILLIARD-TABLE) 
with ivory balls, which the players, by means 
of cues or maces, cause to strike t 
each other, and rally also to roll into 

ckets at the sides and corners of the table 
y impelling one ball against another ac- 
cording to certain rules. 

-table (bil’yérd-téi-bTl, mn A table 
on which the game of billiards is ployed 
It is made mahogany or other hard 
wood, of strong and heavy construction, 
has a raised cushioned ledge all round, 
the sunken area consisting of a bed of 
slate, covered with fine a cloth, there 
being generally six ts (four at the 
corners and two at the sides), into which 
the balls may be driven. The general size 
of the table is 12 feet by 6. 

Billicock (bil’li- Kok), n. <A low-crowned 
felt hat. foros ] 

bil’ing), @. Caressing after the 
fashion of dover: fondling. 
Still amorous and fond and dd/Aing, 
Like Philip and Mary oa a —— Hudidras, 


—— * te (bllng⸗· gũt 2. 
a name in Loniton, 
—S——— for the use of foul language. } 
Profane or foul language; ribaldry. 
Satire is nothing but ribaldry and ———— 


Billion (il'li-on), = iFr., contr. from L. 
bis, twice, and million.] A million of 
millions; as many millions as there are 
unite in a million; but according to the 
French mode of computation a thousand 


millions. 
vil’man), n. One who uses a bill 


Billman 
or hooked axe: formerly applied to a soldier 


dtson, 


armed with a bill, ‘In rush'd his billmen." 
bk Mags, ‘A billman of the guard.’ 


Billon (bil-yonh, bil’lon), m [Fr., copper 
coin, base coin.) An alloy of copper and 
silver, in which the former predominates, 
used in some countries for coins of low 





fi, Pr. ton; ng, sing; 





TH, then; th, thin; 


sew (di116), A. 


| Billow (bil'ld), v.i. To swell; 


, Bilowy 











value, the « object being to avoid the bulki- 
ness of pure copper coin. 

{Fr., a block, a lump.) 
Gold or 32 bullion in the mass previous 


{Scand.: Icel. & 

Dan, bilye, Sw. bilja, a swell, or rol ing 
swell, from root bulge, belly, bellows. 
A great wave or surge of the sea, occasion 
usually by a violent wind. 


Strongly it bears us along, in swelling and linitiess 
brtious, Celeriage, 
to rise and 


to being coined. 


roll in large waves or surges, 


The black-hrowed Marseillese . . . do dWlow on 
towards the Tuileries, where their errand * ple 
ar 
(bil'ld), v.f To raise in waves or 
billows, vont. 
Billowed (bil'l6d), a. Swelled like a billow. 
(bil’lé-i), @. Swelling or swelled 
into large waves; full of billows or surges; 
belonging to billows ; wavy. ‘The billowie 
ocean.” Chapman. ‘The billowy foam.’ 
Thomson. 
Bill- r (bil’pdst-ér), n One whose 
business it is to post up bills and advertise- 


menta; a bill-sticker. 
Bill-sticker (bil’stik-¢r), ». One who posts 
up bills or advertisements in public places. 


, Billie (bil'li), ». —— orm of 
u, in sense of dashing or jolly fellow.) 
A comrade; a companion; a brother in arms, 
trade, and the like; a fellow; a young man. 
[Scotch.} 
Billy-biter (bil'li-bit-ér), n. A familiar name 
ven to the blue titmouse (Parts carruleva’ 
—* bot), n. A flat-bottomed, 
f the especially built for the 
navigation art é@ Humber and ita tritm- 
taries. pm boys are generally 
Sineher-bolit’ * oop-rigged, but some 
are canal-bullt and pene tae ely Many 
have a square topsail and lee-boards. The 
mast is fitted to the deck by a hinge, so 





Billy-boy.—Drawn by Capt. May. 


that it can be lowered when passing under 
bridges. Billy-boya draw very little water. 


Bilobed, Bilobase bilébd, bi-l6b‘At), a. 
ari bi, an lobate. See Lose.) 

vided into 1 —* lobes ; as, a bilobate leaf. 
Written also Bilobate 

Bilocular (bi-lok't- 3 a. [L. bi, twee, 
two, and loculus, a cell, from . & place.} 
Divided Into two cells, or containing two 
cells Internally; as, a bilocular perical 

Bimacuiate, tmacaiated (bi-mak’t-lMt, 
bi-mak’-lit-ed), a. [L. bi, twiee, doubly, 
and macula, a apot.) Having two spots; 
marked with two # 

Bimana (bi-mi’na), n [See BrManovs.) 
In zool. animals having two hands: a term 
— by Cuvier to the highest order of 

momalia, of which man is the type and 
sole genus. 

Bimanet (bi'min), a. Same as Bimanous. 

Bimanous (bi-mé’nus), a. IL di, twice, two, 
and manus, a hand.) Having two hands. 
“Two-handed a1 —— —* footed, or bimanons 


and biped.’ 
as aan —— a. [Prefix 
double, and margin.) In conch. furnished 
with a double margin as far as the tip. 
Bimedial (bi-mé'di-a}), a. [Prefix bi, twice, 
two, and medial.) 1. In math. if two medial 
lines, AB and BC, commensurable only in 
power, and containing a rational rectangle, 
are compounded, the whole line Ac will be 
irrational, and is called a first bimedial line. 
2, Belonging to a quantity arising from a 
particular combination of two other quan- 


tities. 

Bimembral Ct men/irel), a, [Prefix bi, 
two, twice, and member.) Consisting of 
two members, a8 a sentence. Gibbs, 


w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


BIMENE 





Bimene,t v.t To bemoan. 


—— 
Bimensal (bi- men'sal),a. IL. bi, ea: ‘twice, 


and mensa, a month.) Occurring once in 
two months. 

Bimestrial (bi-mes’tri-al), a. [I bimestris | 
—bi, twice, and mensis, a month.) Hap- | 
pen every two months; continuing two 


months. 
Bimetallic (bi-me-tal'ik i {Prefix bi, 
twice, = metallic. } r pertaining to | 
two metals; pertaining to the use of adouble | 
metallic standard in currency. 

Bimon' (bi-munth‘li, a [Prefix bi, 
twice, and m .] Occurring every two 
months. [Sometimes applied to odi- 
cals appearing twice a month. This latter 
is, however, an erroneous use for semi- 


monthly. 
— (bi-mus’kii-lér), a. [Prefix bi, 


twice, and muscular.) Having two attach- 
ing muscles and two muscular 
as a bivalve mollusc, 

Bin (bin), n. [A. Sax. din, binn, binne, a bin, 


a manger, a hutch; D. ben, G, benne, binne, 
a basket.j 1. A box or inclosed used 
as a repository of any comm ; a8, a 
corn-bin; a coal-bin,--2 One of open 


subdivisions of a cellar for the reception of 


wine-bottles, 

Bint (bin) Form used for been, the 
Old lish plural of bv, and = are, were, 
as also for been, p a PP. ‘Blushes that bin the 
burnish of no sin." Crashaw. ‘As fresh as 
bin the flowers In May.” Peele. 


Binacle (bin‘a-kl), n. Same as Binnacle. 
Binal (bi’nal), a. (L. binus, two by two, from 
bis, twice. patel d; double. ‘Binal re- 


venge.” Ford. (Rare. 
(bina-ri), a. [LL binarius, from 
L binus, double, two and two.] Twofold; 
dual, &c.—Binary arithmetic, the inven: 
tion of Leibnitz, is that in which two 
figures only, 0 and 1, are used in lieu of ten; 
the cipher ———— everyth by 2, as 
in common arithmetic by 10. us, 1 is 
one; 10 is two; 11 is three; 100 is four; 101 
ia five; 110 is six; 111 is seven; 1000 is eight; 
1001 ia nine; 1010 is ten. — Binary compound, 
in chem. a compound of two alementn or of 
an element and a compound performing the 
function of an element, or of two compounds 
performing the function of — — 
to the laws of combination. 

day as the distinctive character of a 
—— compound that it —— electro- | 

—Binary engine, an engine having the 
—* of one cylinder impelled by ateam, 
which, being exhausted Into another part of 


the apparatus, communicates its unutilized ; 


heat to some liquid volatile at a lower tem- 


re; the vapour of this second liquid, 
¥ its expansion a second cylinder, y: elds 
additional force.— Binary . & Bys- 


tem of logarithms contri and 
by Euler for facilitating musical calcula- , 


tions. ee eee 


2 of 4, , and the modulus is 1442605; 


KKB, in the kind commonly used 1 is the » Bintery ¢ 


logarithm of 10, 2of 100, &c., and the modu- 
Jus is °43420448, — Binary measure, in music, 
the measure nsed in common time, in which 


. 





ihe Giana of eestng booting 1 oxeal t She 
ry nomenclatw | 


time of f re, in 
nat. hist. ch ation ‘ot names by genus | 
and species.— Binary number, that which | 
is composed of two units,—Binary scale, in 
arith. a uniform scale of notation whose 
ratio is two.— Binary star, a double star, 
whose members have a revolution round 
their common centre of gravity.— Binary 
theory of salts, the theory w h regards 
salts as composed of a metal, ban adr 
on one 2* as nitrate hook 
|, K), ace’ of potassium 
Binaryt (bi‘na-ri),n. A whole CHO. K of 
two; a dyad. 
To make two, or a Ainary, add but one unto one. 


Fotherby. 
Binate Tnat), a. IL binuws, See Brvary.] 
ng double or in 
— having only two 
lait lets to a ole; grow- 


Bina bled). et. pret. 
pp. bound.and os —*8* ten; 
ppr. binding. [A. Sax. bin- 
dan, et. band, pp 2* 
gen w. binda 
D. and G. binden, to bind, 


| 


— A climbing stem; : 
, astalk of See BINE. 
ind (vind n. 1. Aquantity of eels, consist- 


uping notes togethe: 
‘Binder ( — 1. 3 
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—* on; specifically, to t in bonds or 
fetters: often with up. ‘To bind our lives | 


up in a holy band.’ Shak. “Bind wp tose | 


When he saw him he nad compassion on him, and 
went to him, and dennud up his wounds. 
Luke x. 33. 4 
Both man and master Is 
They mast be 2vwed and laid im soe dark room. 


2 To restrain by any kind of physical means 
or influence; as, attraction binds the planets 
to the sun; frost binds the streams. 

He dindeth the floods from KT 


8. — 5* leo, vow, — 
tn hla duty, 


or any other moral tie; 
oa ease Penal Unie In ef Kiatnas od 
nature, of a state, &c. ‘To bind him to 
remember my good-will.’ Shak. ‘I will 
be bound to it.” Shak. ‘Bound to 
vows of holy chastity.’ foal Indirest To 
afflict with disease or 
‘Whom Satan hath —— * lo, ‘con —— 
teen years.” Luke xiil. 16.5. To a 
from the natural course of digestion; 
make costive; as, certain kinds of food bina 
the bowels.—6. To form a border on; 
—— — ribbon, ane ng that 
ns the edges; as, 
* or carpet; to bind — with a rt 
7. To sew together and cover; as, to bind a 
book. — & To place under legal obligation 
to serve; as, to bind an apprentice: often 
with out; as, to bind out a servant. —9. To tie 
or knit. ‘Bind this knot of amity.’ Shak. — 
To bind in, to inclose; to surround. * Bound 
in with the triumphant sea.’ Shak, 
costly jewel bound in with diamonds." ‘Shai. 
—To bind over, to oblige by bond to appear 
at a court.—To bind up in, to cause to be 
wholly engrossed with; to absorb in; to con- 
nect intimately with. ‘Seeing that his life 
is bound up in the lad’s life.” Gen. xliv. 20. 


to 


vi. 1. To contract; to 
hard or stiff; as, clay binds by heat. 
land.” Mf 


Ais 


become 
———— ; to be obligatory. —— — 


Those canons or imperial constitutions which have 
not been received bere de mot dud. Sir Af, Hate, 
4. To tie up; specifically, to tie sheaves up. 

isa aaa 4) a ana ce Shak. 

a bine; 


strikes, each containing twenty- 
—* eela, or 250 in the whole.—-2. A miner's 
term for tough, apmonous ce dayey shales; 
but like many o' local terms not very 
precise in its application. Page.—8 In 
music, a ligature or 2 for the purpose of 


who binds; 
hose oceupation is to bind books; one 
whe binds ** —2 Anything that binds, 
aa a fille rd, rope, or band; a bandage. 
ind’ér-i) aA place where books 


Tbind’ing a. Serving to bind, 
ae — to bind 4 
store ofa — “duty or of a 
Ee which peopert — ————— 
wl sup z jo ve 
and the poe | joista below. 

Cina ‘ng, m 1. The act of fasten- 
ising up sheaves of ; specifically, the act of 
bm Fe up sheaves of corn. —2. The act of 
—_ obl or — — — 

which ds; a bandage; the 
—— —— 
compan w som secures | 
— eo | cloth —4. In fencing, a method 
securing or crossing the adve Ay 

wand with a pressure, accompanied w 
Ag hs wrist.— —— 
the beams, transoms, knees, wales, 
loeainon, and other chief timbers used for 
connecting and strengthening the various 


fasten, or —— 


oblige; ob 


—— iat — 


parts of a vessel.—6. A term used to ex 
the condition of enn ps soils in hot dry 
seasons; d dryness of texture. 

| Bindingly (b binding li), adv. In a binding | 
manner; 80 


from same root as Skr. Binate Leaves. 
bandh, to bind.} 1. To tie 
or confine with a cord, or anything that | 


is flexible; to fasten or cuted e, a8 with a 
band or ligatare ; to put a ligature or ban- 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 





mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


5 (tind ing-new), n. Quality of 
being inding or obligatory. 
ditional bindingness of the practical reason." 


Bind-weed (bind’wéd), n. The common 


— Kod plants of the genus Convolvulua, | 

ot th — a. 58 —— of plants 
genus 

C. Soldanella and C. sepium. The blac 


note, not, mive; tiibe, tub, byll; 





BINOMINAL 


— — 


bryony or Tamus is called black bindeed 


cum Delomare (an ate nn 
uum the e 

blue bind-weed of Jonson, snort te 
Bindwith (bind’with), n». (Bind wad 


—* 
a withe or oe wie) fruit * ane bee 


ant Clematis Vial (ier 


‘wood (bind’wnd), n. A Seotch 
for ivy, from its en ing oF binding et 


The term bine or Sir is applied to the 
stem of 


to 

Binervate (bi-nér’vat), a. IL bi, two, and 
nervus, & nerve.) Two-nerved: in bet ap. 
— — which have two * 


Meet bs 





a heap of grain. ‘ Bing of corn. ate 
(A he heap of grain «Bing of cor Sr 
Bink (bingk), n. [Northern form of beach. 
Scotch.} 1. A bench; a seat.—2 A wooden 
Sinuna, endl totus wale of & laeea to bean 
ing dishes.—3. A bank; acclivity. 

Binn (bin), 2. Some 96 Bin, a cout 
Binna (bin’na). 82. 
(bin‘a- n. [Formerly bittack 
from Fr. habitacle, a little house near the 
mizzen-mast for pin 
<p> and steersman, and 
- < this from L. habits 
culum,an abode, from 
t — habito, todwell, Se 
HABITATION } A cae 
deck 
of a vessel, near the 
and its 
ty suk * 
—— divided 
ments, with M 
> the tro 
tain each a 
and the 
division « 
lamp or candle. Be 
flectors fitted on each 
gia 5 . 
assist greatly in k * — 
ee ccm 
r (bin nA Ash f the family; 
n, o carp 
the barbel of the N 


(bi‘no-kl or —ES n. bimvs, 
double, and oculus, an eye.) ap 
telescope, fitted with two tubes 
os ho Cena & peti to view an object ect vith 


at once. 
deaonar an -nok‘fi-lér), a. [See Brsocts) 
animals 


1. Having two eyes. — are 
binocular Derham.— to both 


———— 
X lat), a. Having ‘vo 


Binocuiate 

Binomial (l (bl-nd/mi-al), n. [1 n. IL bi, two, twice, 

Binomial} Ta argu 
no . an jon or 

* —— —* wo terms connected by 


plus or minus; as, a+b, 30-2, 
athe x?-24/y, denoting the sum or the 
difference of the two 199 


by Sir Isaac Norte, for raising a binonlal 


to wer, or for extracting any root of 
it by an approximating infinite —Bi 
nomial ee , an algebraical equathe 


consisting of two terms; as, ax*+tr*=0 


‘Th = | J-nom’i-nal), L. bi, twice, 
euncon-  Binominal (bi-nom’i-nal), a. [ 


ry " pertaini to 8 
of or WoO names; . 
a term pote, a of the system introduced 
by Linnzus by which every plant and * 
receives two —— the one indicating the 

genus the other the species, as Bellis 
nis (the daisy), Felis Leo the’ lion). 


— — 


oil, pound; wt, Se. ahune: F, Se. fey. 





BINOMINOUS 





Binominoust (oL-nonr'i-nus), a. Binominal, 
Puller. 
Binot (bi’not or bi-not’), nm = [Fr. binet, from 


diner, to till a second time, from L. binus, | 
double, from bis, twice.) A variety of the | 


double mould-boarded plough. 


Binotonous (I-not’on-us), a, II. * two | 


two, and fonus, note. Formed on type | 
J monotonous. } Consisting of two notes; 
as a binofonous sound. 

Binous — a. [L. dines} Double; in 


a pair; bin 


1 


Rinoxalate ‘Git. noks’a-lit), n. In chim. an 


oxalate in which one of the hydrogen atoms 
of the acid only is replaced by metal. 
Binoxide, Binoxyde (bi-noks‘id or bi-noks’- 
id), a In chem. same as Deutoride. 


Bint,! third sing. 3. of bind. 
Binturong (bin’ti-rong), mn, [Native name.] 
Anursine animal allied to the racoon, genus 


Arctictis, A. — doncmehagh pert tte ound 
in Nepaul See ARCTICTIS. 
Binu (bi-nd’kié-ér), a. IL bi, twice, 
and nuclews.} Having two nuclei or central 


points, 
blocellate (bi-os'el-1At), a. [L. bi, two, and 
otellus, an eyelet. } 
like spots, a8 a wing. 
ca (bY'6-di-nam“iks), n. (Gr, bioa, 
life, and E. dynamics (which see).) The 
‘loctrine of vital forces or mig 
(bi-6-jen‘e-sis), r. bios, life, 
and genesis, generation, from root of gigno- 
mai or ginomai, to be born.) In b (a) | 
that department of science which speculates 
on the mode by which new species have 
teen introduced ; specifically, that view of 
this doctrine which holds that living or- 
ems can spring only from living parents. 
[anal is op to abiogenesis, and 
was first vigorously supported by Redi, an 
ltatian philosopher of the sev *8 cen- 
oy ed HETEROGENESIS, HOMOGENESIS, 
(d) history of life development gener- 
ally, as distinguished from ontogenesis, or 
the —— of individual development, and 


ogenesia, or the history of genea- 
fo plage ” 


ont. 
Blogenstic (ul-d-jen-et'ik), a, Of or tain 
ing to biogenesia. ‘ This — bie 
attic law.’ Trans af Haeckel, 
Biographer (bi-og’ra-fér), n. [See Brogra- 
] One who writes a bi phy or ac- 
count of the life and actions of a particular 
person; a writer of lives, as Plutarch. 
j-graf ik-al), taini Suen 5* 
4 a. Per ng to b phy or 
the history of the life of a person; contain- 
biography. 
all the wonderful Miustrious persons that come 
to mew in the Stegmaptic part of these six-and- 


tecaty volumes, it is a question whether this old 
Langres Catier is not the worthiest. Carizie. 


i-5-grafik-al-li), ad 
—— 86 — 


y- 

Blographize (ogra f v.t. To write the 
ldography or e life of. (Rare.) 
Now do I bless the man whe undertook 
These monks. 8 martyrs to diayrrapaise. Southey. 


Biograp og’ra-fil), n. (Gr. bios, life, 
gre, * write. }1 The history of the 
life and character of a particular ron. — 
writings in gene 
—— of literature. 


This, then, was the first great merit of Montesquieu, 
that he e@ectet a complete — between dye. 
erapay and history, ated ta 
geval — * hich the ullari· 

t e OCI in w 
Gt appeared. * Buckle 


Myles, Malogica) (it eae ey bi-d-loj‘ik- 


or the acience 
of life. — 


The isterpretation of structure .. . is aided by 


Marked with two eye- | 
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| pam ore — n. (Gr. bioa, life, and 
——— anything formed, from . to 
orm.] A name = ted by Dr. Beale for 
the albuminoid substance conatituting the 
living matter of the elemen art or cell 
in plants and animals. Call him also 
Germinal Matter. It ge romy to differ from 
—— chiefly In being informed with 


Bioplasmic (bi-6-plaz’mik), @. Consisting 
of or pertaining to bioplaai. 
* phys⸗slcal basis of life seems to be structureless 
id apparently homogeneous dieplasnnde matter. 


Nicholson, 
Biotaxy (bi’é-taks-t), n. 


(Gr. dios, life, and 
taxis, arrangement.) The arrangement or 
co-ordination of living organisms according 


to their external characters. 


' Biotin (bi'o-tin), n. [See next art.) Same as 





, Or as a. 


historians to study, | 
jaal character, but the § 


two subsidiary divisions of biolog te inquiry, , Bamed | 


Comparative Anatomy rly Com vative Mor- 
phology) and Companies Gaiee 3 

They ithe discoveries of Gade ae a far 
po od we lon af important anat biclagt- 


Damen it ever before fell to the lot of one man 
t contribete. Wacweill, 


Malogist (ot-o1'o- jist), n. One skilled in or 
studies the aclence of biology. 
Biology ——— n. (Gr. biow, life, and 


which treats of o 
thelr morpho 


velopment, and 
sense, physiology. 


The evidence of the doctrine of Final Causes as a | 


feadamental iple of dtavegy may be obscured 
—— — — * Whewsll. 


Malytie (oL- p (ul Sith), a. [Gr. bios, life, and | 


science of life; that | 





t 


Anorthite. 
Biotite (bi'6-tit), n. [After Biot, the French 
chemist.) Magnesia, or hexagonal mica, 


Coourring tn tabular prisms. 

Bipalmate (bi-pal’mat), a. [Prefix bi, twice, 
and palmate.) In bet. having a palmate 
atrangement on secondary ———— which 
are palmately arranged on the primary pe- 
tiole. Henalow. 

Biparous (bi-par’us or bip’a-rus), a. IL bi, 
twice, and pario, to bear.) Bringing forth 


Biparted at a birth. 
(bi-pirt’ed), pp. In her. a term 
*P n to ol cut off in the form of an 
nt, showing two projecting pieces, 


Bipartible, @ (bi-par'ti-bl, bi-par’- 
a. [L. pretix 6%, twice, and partio, to 
divide.) a may be divided into tw wo parts. 


ant (bi-pir'ti-ent), a. IL 6%, twice, 


roth a oe, partes. to divide.} Dividing 
nto two 

Bipartite 5 — tit), a. IL bt, twice, and 
partitua, ed.) 4 having 


1, In two = 
two correspondent parts, as a contract 
or writing, one for each party; double. 
The divine fate bs also dtfertite. Cudworth, 


& In bot, divided inta two ——7 to the 
base, as the leaves of many paasion-flowers. 
Bipartition (bi-par-ti’shon), n. The act of 
dividing into two parts or of making two 
correspon mate (nek 

te (bi-pek’tin-at), a. IL di, 3 

olen, acomb.} Having two ma 

thed like a comb: used especially in 


bt —b * twi . 
Ea a foot) —— * 


—*X biped beast two feet. ‘An 
(lL. bipedal, meéa- 


BIPeD.) 1. Measuring 
two ft bs. 


raven By to an con IG o 
covered with a defence “par 
— te Bi 

ted (bi- 


te, Bipenna: 
= Bipenne bi-pen =e a. (L 
é, two, double, and penna, 
a wing or feather. 1. Hay- 
ipensated 


ing two w 
insects.’ Der, * In bot, 


Bipennis (ol-pew'is), nm. (L-) 
n‘nig), 1%. 
An axe gt yh blades or 


heads, one oneach sideof the Bipennis, 
handle. It is the weapon 
usually seen depicted int the hands of the 
Amazons in ancient works of art. 

ous ae meme a. (L. bi, two, and 
* — ving two flower leaves or 


—— Bipinnated (bi-pin’nat, bi- 
nat-ed),a, [ i, 
double, and pin- 
natus, winged.) 
1. In dot. doubly 
pinnate: applied 
to a doubly com- 
pound leaf in 
which the second- 
ary petioles are 
pinnately inserted 
on the main pe- 
tlole, and the ‘eat. 





Bipinnate Leaf. 


having 
feathery appendages in opposed pairs. See 
cut to art. ANTENNA. 








BIRCH 





mpinnatid id Bipemnatiad (ot: -pin-nat‘i-fid, 
bi-pen-nat‘l-fid), a. twice, pinna, a 
wing or feather, an ndo, to A In 
bot. 8* ly pinnatifid; having 
the primary and — 
divisions of the leaves 
tifid, Written also By, 
rtite, Bipinnate- a 
cate (bi'pli-kat), a. (L. 
. twice, and glieo, to fold. 
Doubly folded; twice folde 
ther, transversely, as the 
yledons of some plants, 


55 ( bi- plis’i-ti), 
- plis n. 
State pty being biplicate or 
twice folded; state of being 
twofold; doubling. Roget. 


i-po'lér), a. IL. bi, 
double, twice, and 
pole.) Doubly polar; having 
two 


ty (bi-pé-lar‘i-ti), n. 
Double polarity. 
tine ed age 


Bipont, Bipon 
bi-pon’tin), Relatin; 
editions o! "the classic au —* 





Bipinnatifid 
rr 


bi-pi-ran‘id- al), @. [Prefix di, 


pyram 4 Tn erustal formed by two 
oyremada joined base to base, as quartz 
crystals. 


Biquadrate, Biquadratic (bi-kwod'rit, bi- 
kwoud-rat‘ik), n IL 6i, double, twice, and 
quadratus, squared.) In math. the fourth 
power, arising from the multiplication of a 
aquare number or quantity by itself. Thus 
4x4=16, which is the square of 4, and 16x 
16 = 256, ‘the biquadrate of that number. 

uadratic (bi-kwod-rat‘ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to the biquadratic or fourth power. — 
dratic equation, in alg. an equation 
aed to the fourth power, or where the 
unknown quantity of one of the terms has 
four dimensions. An equation of this kind, 
when complete, is of the form 24+ Aa? + Ba* 
+Cz4+D=0, where A, B, ©, and D denote 
any known uantities whatever. --Biquad- 
ratic pe , in geom. a curve line of the 
third order, having two infinite legs tending 
the same way.— Biquadratie root of a num- 
ber, the square root of the square root of 
that number. Thus the square root of 81 
is 9, and the square root of 9 is 3, which is 
the biguadratie roct of 81, 

Biquintile es) = (L. prefix bi, 
twice, and quintwa, fifth.) In astron. an 
aspect of the planets when they are distant 
from each other by twice the part of a 

at circle, that is 144° or twice 72°. 
te, Biradiated (bi-ri/di-dt, bi-ri’di- 
at-ed), “a IL bi, twice, and radiatus, set 
we vee.) Having two rays; a3, a biradi- 
ate fin. 

Birch (bérch), mn. [A. Sax. birce, beorce, 

Icel. a Sw, bjdrk, Dan. ‘and Se. 
birk, ’D. berk, G. birke, Rus. bereza, Lith. 
berzas, Skr. ‘bhurja — a birch. The root 
meaning is quite unknown. This is one of 
those words which in the north still retain 
tbe wearers Limguege ft has been gufvenes 

iterary language it has nm 50 2 
to ch; comp. ie and church, whilk and 

which, sk and jad ong bik and’ bitch, d&e. 

Tennyson, however, uses the form birk.) 

1. The common name for Betula and 

—— —_— of com same genus. — bicob 

Pp to various purposes. In = 

nae Norway, and Sweden the t 

woven into mate and twisted into — 

the outer bark forms an almost incorrupt- 

ible covering for houses, and the inner bark 
is used, In perlods of scarcity, as a substi- 
tute for bread. An oil extracted from the 
bark is employed in the preparation of Rus- 
aia leather, and to this it owes ite f: t 
edour and ita power of keeping off the 
attacks of insects. It is an excellent wood 
for the turner, being light, compact, and 
easily worked. It is sometimes nsed in the 
manufacture of herring barrels. See BETULA. 





~My. med, tending to the de- | 

as, a biolytic agent. 

ch, chain; ¢éh, 8. loch; g,g0; 4, fob; 
Vou I. 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kzy. 
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BIRCH 





—Birch of Jamaica and the West Indies, a 
species of the 
Bursera gummifera.—2 An instrument of 
punishment formerly much used by school- 
masters, so called because generally made 
of the tough, slender rods of the common 
birch. ‘The threatening twigs of birch,’ Shak. 
Birch, Birchen (bérch, bérch’en), a. Made 
of birch; consisting of birch; covered or 
adorned with birch-trees, ‘ Yarrow's birchen 
tower.’ Sir W. Scott. 
His beavered brow a dirckew garland bears. Poze, 


Birch-water (bérch'wa-tar), n The juice 
of the birch, obtained, often in considerable 
quantities, by boring the stems of birch- 
trees in spring, when the sap is rising. 
It consists chiefly of sugar with nitrogenous 
substances, Fermented it forma an effer- 
vescent wine, drunk in the Harz, Courland, 
Livonia, &e. 

Birch-wine (bérch'win), n. Wine made of 
the vernal juice of the birch. See Bincu- 
WATER. 

Bird (bérd), mn. [0.E. brid, bird, A. Sax. brid, 
a young bird, from the root of brood, breed; 
connected with D. brosden, to hatch, L.G. 
bridde, achicken, G. brut, brood. See BREED. 
Bird originally meant only a young bird, 
and occurs in that sense in Shakspere (see 
below), though long before his time (often 
in Chaucer) it had acquired the general sense 
in which itis now used. owl was the ori- 
ginal lish word for feathered biped, as 
n the other Teutonic languages, but it ia 

now comparatively seldom used in this 

sense, having generally a more restricted 
application.] 1.+ The young of any fowl. 
Being fed by us you used us 40, 
As that ungentle gull the cuckoo's Aird 
Useth the sparrow. Shak, 

2. A feathered animal; one of the feathered 

Birds may be defined to be feathered, 

winged, oviparous, warm-blooded animals, 

characterized by a double heart as in quad- 
rupeds, and aérial or double respiration, 
the air not being confined to the lungs, but 

netrating throughout the , and even 

to the cavities of the bones, For system- 
atic classification see AVES.—3. A term of 
endearment to a young child or young wo- 
mah. 


And by my word, the bonnie derv 
In danger shall not tarry.  Canypheld. 


—RBirde of a feather flock ther, a pro- 
verbial saying —— —8 draws to 
like.—The early bird catches the worm, a 
proverb inculcating early rising and in- 
dustry.—-A little bird has told me=1 have 
heard in a way I am not going to reveal. 
— Birds of passage, birds which migrate 
with the season from a colder to a warmer, 
or from a warmer to a colder climate, 
divided into summer birds y ge and 
winter birds of passage, Such birds always 
breed in the country to which they resort 
in summer, ie. in the colder of their 
homes, Among other summer birds of 
age are the cuckoo, swallow, &c., which 
leave us in autumn for a warmer climate ; 
while in winter woodcocks, fleldfares, red- 
wings, with many aquatic birds, as swans, 
geese, &c., regularly flock to Britain from 
the north. 
Bird (bérd), v.i. 1. To catch birds. 

ldo ee to-morrow morning to my house, to 

breakfast; ¢, we'll a-irding together, Stat, 


Hence —2.{ To look for plunder; to thieve. 

B. Jonson, 

Bird-bolt (bérd'bélt), 2. An arrow, broad 
at the end, for shooting birds. 

Bird-cage (bérd’kij), A small inclosure 
of wicker or wire work for confining birds. 
Bird-call (bérd’kal)}, n. An instrament for 
imitating the ery of birds in order to attract 
or decoy them. It is generally a short 
metal pipe, having a circular plate at each 

end pierced with a small hole. 

Bird-catcher (bérd’kach-ér), n. One whose 

Bird. —— —— Oran e art 

CA! - In. Oi] 
of taking birds or wild fowls, either for 
food, for pleasure, or for their destruction 
when pernicious to the husbandman. 

Bird-cherry (b¢rd’che-ri), n, A species of 
cherry, Prunus Padus, having the flowers 
in racemes, The fruit is only fit for birda, 
and is eaten by them. 

Birde,t n. (By metathesis for bride.) A bride. 
‘Hire cheere was simple, as birde in bour’ 
(ie. as bride in chamber) Chaucer, 

Birder —— n. A bird-catcher, ‘As 
the byrder beguyleth the byrdes.” Véves. 

Bird-eye (bérd’T), a. See Bran’s-EYE, 


pistacia or turpentine-tree, | 
| glance as one 
Bird-fancier 
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Bird-eyed (bérd’id), a. Having eyes like 
those of a bird; quick-sighted; catching a 


‘rd‘fan-si-ér), nm. 1. One who 
takes pleasure in rearing or collecting birds, 
especially such as are rare or curioua — 
2. One who keeps for sale the various kinds 
of birds which are kept in 

Bird-footed (bérd'‘fyt-ed), a. 


n bot, applied , 


to ternate leaves with their lateral leaflets - 


compounded anteriorly, like a bird's foot; 


ate. 
— (bérd’giz-tr), n. An augur or 
aruspex. ‘Accius Navius, the great bird- 


Bird-lime (bérd'lim), » A viscous sub- 
stance used for entangling birds 2 == 
ng for 


make them easily caught, brigs 
ith it at p 


this pw smeared wi 
where birds resort. It is — from 
holly-bark, being extracted by boil 

from the viscid berries of the mis! 


; also 


Not birddéme or Idean pitch produce 
A more tenacious mass of clammy juice. Dryden, 

Bird-lime (bérd'‘lim), v.¢. To besmear with 
bird-lime, 

Bird-limed (bérd'limd), p. or a. Besmeared 
with bird-lime; used figuratively in the fol- 
lowing passage. 

When the heart bs thus éirdJimed, then it cleaves 
to everything it meets with. Goodwin, 
Birdman (bérd’man), n. A bird-catcher; a 

‘owler. 

Bird of Paradise,» One of a family of 

conirostral birds (Paradiseidm), found in 





King Bird of Paradise (Peradtiea regia). 


the islands of the Indian Archipelago, The 
family includes eleven or twelve genera and 
a number of species, some of them remark- 
ably beautiful. The largest species is over 
2 feet in length. The king bird of paradise 
(Paradizea ry la possibly the most beau- 
tiful species, butis rare. It has a magnifi- 
cent plume of feathers, of a delicate yellow 
colour, coming up from under the wings, 
and falling over the back like a jet of water. 
The feathers of the P. major and P. minor 
are those chiefly worn in plames. These 
— ornaments are confined to the 


male, 

Bird-organ (bérd’or-gan), n. A small barrel- 
— used in teaching birds to whistle 

unes. 

Bird- rd'pep-¢r), n. A species of 
Capsicum, or aol te baccatum), 
a bby plant bearing a small oval fruit, 

than the other sorts. 
rd‘séd), n. The small seeds 
used for feeding birda, as hemp, millet, cc. ; 
more specifically applied to the seed of 
Phalaris canariensis, or canary-grass. 

Bird's-eye (bérdzT), x. 1. The papyler name 
ofa — of plants, called also Pheasant's- 

eye, known in botany by the generic term 
Adonis. There are several species, some of 
which produce beautiful flowers. Applied 
also to a species of primrose or wild ger- 
mander.—2. A fine d of tobacco partly 
manufactured from the leaf-stalks of the 
plant and — when used a loose fibrous 
mass with thin slices of stalk inters 
the latter marked somewhat like a bird's 
eye.—3. One of a kind of artificial glass eyes. 

Bird's-eye (bérdzl), a. 1. Seen from above, 
as if by a flying bird; embraced at a glance; 
hence, general; not minute or entering into ! 
details; as, a bird's-eye landscape; a bird's. | 
eye view of a subject. — Bird's-eye view, a 
mode of perspective representation in which | 


more bitin 


gazer of Rome.’ Trewneses of the Christian | 
| 


Birding. ; (bérd’ing-pés), n. A fowli 

= n. A fowling- 
iece, pag as 
Hird-like (bérdTik), a. Resembling a bird. 


BIRGANDER 


portions of country, towns, &c., appear as 
they would do if viewed from a considembie 
élevation.—2 Resembling a bird's eye: hav. 
ing spots or markings somewhat resembling 
birds’ eyes; as, a bird's-eye handkerchiet. 

He wore a white hat, a dérd s-cpe handkerchiet, 
and a cutaway coat. Dickens. 
— Bird's-eye limestone, tn a North 
American lower Silurian rock with eye-like 
markings, now regarded as the filled.up 
burrows of marine worms. — Bird's-eye 
maple, curled maple, the wood of the mgar- 
maple when full of little knotty epots same 
what resembling birds’ eyes, much used in 
cabinet-work. 

ae (erdstut), nn A common name 

or several planta, especially **)*) 

lants of the genus Ornithopus, their legume 

ing articulated, cylindrical, and beut in 
like a claw. 

Bird's-foot Trefoil (hérdz’fut tré-foil), « 
—* popular name —— Lotus — tua, 

m egumes sp & crows 
foot, See Lotus. 

Bird's-mouth uth), mn In carp, 
an interior angle or notch cut across the 
og at the extremity of a piece of timber. 

* its reception on the edge of another 
piece. 

Bird's-nest (bérdz’nest), mn. 1. The nest in 
which a bird _ eggs and hatches her 

ung. Among the most remarkable struc- 
mares of this kind are the edible birds’ nests 
of the Malayan Archipelago, the work of a 
species of swallow. They are of a gelatinous 
—— — eae aes 2 & marine 
w part! diges’ and ther 
jagorged by the bird. In China they are 
much prized as an article of food, being 
mixed with soups. They are found mostly 
in caves on the sea-shore.—2 A name popa- 
larly given to several plants, as Neotfic 
nidus-avie, a British orchid found in beech- 
woods, so called because of the mass af 
stout interlaced fibres which form its rovts; 
Monotropa Hypopitys, a parasitic ericaceon 
plant growing on the roots of trees in fir 
woods, the leafless stalks of which resemble 
a nest of sticks; and A ium Nidus, from 
the manner in which fronds grow, leav- 
ing anest-like hollow in the centre. —2. Same 
as Crow’ s-nest, 

Bird-spider (bérd’spi-dér), n. A Braziliao 
species of spider(Mygale aricularia), which 
catches smal] birds -~hence ite name. — 

Bird's⸗·tares Bird — Mrde 
bérdz’tung), ». Names 4 the species of 
Ornithoglossum, a genus of bulbous plants 
from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Bird-witted ( bérd’wit-ed), a. Not havinc 
the faculty of attention; rapidly 
— one subject to another; ty. Sat 

e. 





If a child be Asrd-witied, that is, hath not th: 
faculty of attention, the mathematicks girth o 
fara 


remedy thereunto. 
Birectangular (bi-rek-tang’gi-lr) o 
ving two 


{Prefix i, and rectangular.) 
_ i as, a birectangular spherical 


gle. 

Bireme (bi'réim), n. (L. diremis—ti, tre, 
and remus, an oar.] An ancient yeesel with 
two banks or tiers of oars. 

Beretta (bé-ret’ta, bi-ret’ta), 2 
[It. berretta, L.L. birettum, birretum, a dien 
of birrus, in sense of hood. See DEE: 





In the R. Cath. Ch. a square cap worn by 
persons in orders. In the case of prieata its 
colour is black, in that of peer parple, 
and in that of cardinals red. Shipley saps, 
‘At first it was a pontifical cap.” Written 
also Birretia, 

—— (bér'gan-dér), mn. The bergander 


(which see). 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; 6, Sc. abune; f, Sc. fey. 


See 


BIRHOMBOIDAL 


homboidal (bi-rom-boid’al), a. [Prefix 
i} rhomboidal,] Having a surface com- 
posed of twelve rhombic faces, which, being 
taken six and six, and prolonged in idea 
ull they intercept each other, would form 
two different rhombs, 
Birk (birk), n (See Bracn.] Birch. [Pro- 
vineial English and Scotch.) 





Shadows of the silver dirt 
Sweep the groen that folds thy grave. Tennyson. 


Birken | (bérk’en), v.t. To beat with a birch 
or rod. 


up and down like fories, and dértened | 


They ras 
nase ey met with, CAristian Religion’: Appeal, 

Birken (birk’en), a. Birchen. [Seotch.} 

Birkle (birk’l), n. [Perhaps for birkin, fram 
Icel, ker, byr, a town, and kyn, kin, and= 
townsman.) A fellow; a cove. [Scotch. } 
Birl (bérl), ot [A. Sax. byrelian, birlian, to 
serve a b . birle, a butler or stew- 
ard, I to pour out drink.} [Old 

and Seotch.) 1. To pour out, specifi- 
, wine; to ply with drink. 
Dame Eleanor entreat, 
To dinie them of the best. Shelters. 
2 To expend freely for drink; as, ‘I'll birt 
my hawbee.’ Scotch song, 

Biri (birl), vi To drink in company; to 
carome. [Old English and Scotch.) 
Birlaw,n Same as Byriaw. 

Birla’ n, Same as Byrlawman, 

Birlie-man, Birly-man (bir'li-man), n. [Sc. 
See BYRLAW.} 1. The petty officer of a 
borgh of barony. Sir W. Seott.—2. An ar- 
ter, oversman, or umpire. See BYRLAW- 
MAN, 

Birlin (birlin),». [Gael dirlinn, a barge or 
pleasure-boat.] A kind of boat used in 
the Hebrides, rowed with from four to eight 
long oars, but seldom furnished with sai 

(bir'ling), = A drinking match. 
‘The Tod’s-hole, an house of entertainment 
where there has been monya blithe birling." 


Sir W. Scatt. 
Birostrate, Birostrated (bi-ros’trit, bi- 
res‘trated) a. [L. bi, twice, and rostrum, 
a beak. ving a double beak, or process 
resembling a beak. 

The capaule is bilocular and direstrated. Encyc. 


Birr (bir), x. [In first sense seperentiy imi- 
tative; in second same as OR. bire, force, 
violence; perhaps the same word as W. bur, 
rege] 1 A whirring noise,—2. Force; vig- 
oar; animation. [Seotch.} 

Birr (bir), xi. (See the noun.) To makea 
whirring noise; to make a noise like that of 
revolving wheels, or of millstones at work. 


Birretta (bir-ret’- 
ta, a See Brr- 
ETTA 

Birrus (bir'us), 1. 
[L.,a kind of cloak 
origi ofared 
colour, Gr. 


pyrrhus, reddish.) 
1 A name for an 
old kind of cloak 
or cape with a 
hoot worn hang- 
ing down or over 
the head 


collec- 
tively, bristles. — 
To sf up one's 
biree, to rouse him to his mettle; to put him 
ina towering passion. [Scotch.] 

Birsle(birs’l),v.¢, (A. Sax. brastlian, tomakea 
crackling noise in burning.) To burn slightly; 
to parch by means of fire; to broil; to seorc 
Fergusson. (Scotch. ] 

Birt (bért), n. A fish of the turbot family. 
See Bre. 

Birth (berth), m. [A. Sax. beorth, byrth, a 
birth, from beran, to bear; Goth. gabaurtha, 
G. geburt.) 1. The act or es of being 
born; the occasion of an individual's comi: 
Into life; as, the birth of a son; his bi 
took place on a Sunday. 


Had oar prince, 
eel of children, seen this hour, he had pair'd 
al! with this lord: there was not full a month 
their births. SAak. 


2 The act of bearing or bringing forth; par- 
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BISHOP 





strain on her; her births were many.—8. The | Biscayan (bis-ki’an), a. Pertaining to Bis- 
& 


condition in which a person is born; lineage; 
extraction; descent; as,Grecian birth. Some- 


cay or its ple. 
Biscotin (tir kot-in), n. [Fr.] A confection 


times when‘used absolutely it means descent | made of flour, sugar, niarmalade, and eggs; 


from noble or honourable parents and an- 
cestors; as,a man of birth. ‘A foe by birth 
to Troy.” Dryden, 

He (James) had an obvious interest in inculcating 


the superstitious notion that 4irta confers rights an- 
terior to law and unalterable by law. AMacaniay, 


4. That which is born; that which is pro- 
duced, whether animal or vegetable. 
Poets are far rarer ¢irtés than kings. #4. Fonson, 


Others hatch their eggs and tend the 4irré till it 
is able to shift for itself. Addison. 


5. Origin; beginning; as, the birth of an em- 


ire. 
Birth, Berth 3 n, See BERTH. 
Birth-child(bérth’child), n. A child adopted 


on account of its being born within a certain 
domain. Shak. 
-day (bérth’da),. The day on which 
any person is born, or the ann of 
the day; hence, day or time of origin or 
commencement. 

This is my drrth as this very da: 

Wes Casshasbemn” — 


Those barbarous ages past, succeeded néxt 
The irtéday of invention. Cowper, 


Birth (bérth’da), a. Relating to the day 
of one’s birth, or its anniversary; as, a birth- 
day ode; birthday festivities. 

(bérth’dum), n. Privilege of 
birth; that which belongs to one by birth; 
birthright. Shak. 

Birth-hour (bérth’our), n. The hour at 
which one is born.—Birth-hour’s blot, a con- 
genital corporal blemish. ‘Worse than a 
slavish wipe or a birth-hour's blot." Shak. 

(berth’ing), n. Anything added to 
raise the sides of a ship. 

Birthless (bérth'les), a. Destitute of birth. 
Sir V. Seott, 

Birth-mark (bérth’mirk), n. Some conge- 
nital mark or blemish on a person's body. 

Most part of this noble lineage carried upon their 
body for a natural dfrta-mardé, from their mother's 
womb, a snake. North, 


Birthnight (bérth’nit), mn. The night in 
which a person is born; the anniversary of 
that night. ‘A youth more glittering than 
a birthnight beau.’ Pope, 

lace rth’plis), n. The place of 
one’s $ town, city, or country where 
a person is born; more generally, place of 


origin. 

Birthright (bérth‘rit),n. Any right or pri- 
vilege to Aes a person is entitl by birth, 
such as an estate descendible by law to an 
heir, or civil liberty under a free constitu- 
tion; right of primogeniture. ‘Esau, who 
for one morsel of meat sold his birthright.” 
Heb. xii. 16. 

And they sat before him, the first-born accord 
te his drthright, and the youngest according to hy 
youth, Gen, at cca 

Birthroot (bérth'rét), n. In bot. the Trillium 
erectwm, a North American plant having an 
erect stem a footor more high, bearing three 
broad almost rhomboid leaves, and droop- 
ing fetid —_— with green sepals striped 
with purple, and deep purple petals. e 
roots are esteemed astringent, tonic, and 
antiseptic. 

Birth-sin (bérth’sin), n. Sin from birth; 
original sin. ‘Original or birth sin.’ Com- 
mon — a ‘ 

-song song), m, song sung & 
the birth of a person. & A joyful birth-song.’ 


Fitz- ry. 
Birth - led (bérth’strang-gld), a. 
Strangled or suffocated at birth. ‘Finger 


of birth-strangled babe.’ Shak. 

Birthwort (bérth’wért), n. The common 
name for Aristolochia Clematitis, a rare 
— in Britain found among ruins, but not 
n ies 

Bis (bis). [L. bis, twice, for duis, from duo, 
two. Comp. bellum for — L Aga 
prefix, twofold, twive, two; in this sense it 
generally becomes 61 (which see).—2. In 
music, a mark denoting that a passage is to 
he repeated.—3% In accounts, tabular state- 
ments, and the like, used to denote a dup- 
licate or repetition of an item or number, 

(bi-sak’kat), a. (L. prefix bi, twice, 
and sacens, bag} aving two little b 
- —— attached: used especially 
otany. 

Bisannual (bis-an‘ni-al), a. Same as Bien- 
nial, 

Biscayan (bis-ki’an), n. A native or inha- 


eweet biscuit. 

Biscroma, Biscrome (bis’kré-ma, bis‘krém), 
n. [Prefix biz, double, and It. croma, Fr. 
crome, a quaver.) In music, a semiquaver. 

Biscuit (bis‘ket),n. (Fr, from bis, twice, 
and euit, cooked, from L. bis, twice, and 
coetus, cooked; It. biseotfo.] L A kind of 
hard, dry, flat bread, so prepared as not to 
be liable to spoil by being kept; a kind of 
small baked cake variously made. ‘As dry 
as the remainder biscuit after a voyage." 
Shak.--2. In pottery, a term used to denote 
porcelain, as well as the common kinds of 
earthenware, at a certain stage of the manu- 
facturing process, namely, before the appli- 
cation of the glazing and embellishments. — 
3. In seulp, a species of unglazed porcelain 
of which groups and figures of amall size 
are formed in imitation 
of marble.—Meat biscuit, 
an alimentary preparation 
consisting of matters ex- 
tracted from meat by boil- 
ing, combined with flour, 
80 a8 to form biscuits. 

Biscutate (bi-ska’tat), a. 
(L. prefix bt, double, and 
ecutum, a shield.) In bot. 
resembling two shields or 
bucklers placed side b 
side; having parts of auc’ 
a character. 

Bise (béz),n. [Fr.] A dry, 
cold north wind prevailing 
on the northern coasts of 
the Mediterranean, and 
very destructive to 
tation, so that ‘to 
struck by the bise’ has 
passed into a proverb in 
Provence for to be overtaken by misfortune: 
nearly the same as the Mistra 

Bisect (bisekt ,ot. IL bi, two, and seco, 





Biscutate Leaf 
(Dionaa mascupnia). 


sectum, to cut.) To cut or divide into two 
ary specifically, in geom, to cut or divide 
to two equal parts, dc. ; as, one line bisects 


another when it crosses it, leaving an equal 
part of the line on each side of the point 
where ft is crossed. 
H ly érsects the effect of 
¢ exactly érvects the effect o our propneel, 


Bisection (bi-sek’shon), n. The act of bi- 
secting; the act of cutting into two equal 
parts; the division of any line, angle, figure, 
or quantity into two equal parts, 

Bisegment (bi-seg’ment), n. [Prefix di, and 
segment.) One of the parts of a line divided 


into two equal 

Biserial, te (bi-sé’ri-al, bi-sé’rl-At), 
a. IL bi, twice, and series, a row or series. ] 
Arranged in two series or rows; bifarious. 
Owen, 

Biserrate 


i-ser’at), a. [Prefix bi, and ser- 

rate.) In bot. doubly serrate: said of leaves 
whose serratures are themselves serrate. 

Bise etose (bi-sé’tus, bi-sé’tés), a. 

—* two, and seta, a bristle.] In zool. and 

. furnished with ‘two bristle-like append- 


ages. 
Bisexoust (bi-scks’us), a. IL bi, two, and 
eexus, asex.] Same as Bisexual. 

Thus may we also concede that hares have been 
of both sexes, and soine have ocularly confirmed jt, 
but that the whale species of kind should be éisexons 
we cannot th, Ser T. Browne. 

Bisexual (bi-seks’ti-al),a. Having the organs 
of both sexes in one individual; of two sexes; 
hermaphrodite: in bot. sald of flowers which 
contain both stamen and pistil within the 


same envelope. 
*— (bish, bish’mii), a. Same as 
IND 9 


Bishop (bish’up), n. [A. 8ax. discop, a bishop, 
from Gr, episeopos, an overseer—- epi, over, 
and stoped, to look. The word has passed 
in various forme into every European dia- 
lect, having spread with the spread of Chris- 
— thos * have "3 re, It. Piechoy 

. obispo, Pg. bizpo, D. bis , G. bischef. 
The French form, it will be netioed, has 
not one letter in common with the English 
word] 1. In the early Christian Church, 
an overseer; a spiritual superintendent, 
ruler, or director; an elder or presbyter; 
one who had the pastoral care of a church. 

Ye were as sheep going astray, but are now re- 
turned to the Shepherd and SisAay of your souls. 


t Pet. ii. 
Both the Greek and Latin fathers do, with ‘one can 
sent, declare that éisAeps were called presbyters, and 





turition; as, this birth was a very severe | bitant of Biscay. a —— — — — aa oe 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; , Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


BISHOP 





2 A prelate or person consecrated for the 
spiritual government and direction of a dio- 
cese, In England bishops are nominated by 
the sovereign, who, upon request of the dean 
and chapter for leave to elect a ¥ 
sends a congé d'dltre, or license to elect, wi 

a letter missive, nominating the person 
whom he would have chosen. The election, 
by the chapter, must be made within twelve 
days, or the sovereign has a er toappoint 
whom he pleases. Most of the bishops are 


peers of the realm. A bishop, as well as an 
archbishop, has his consis court to hear 
ecclesiastical causes, and m: visits to the 


clergy, &c. He consecrates churches, or- 
dains, admita, and institutes priests; con- 
firms, suspends, excommunicates, nts 
licenses for marriage, makes probates of 
wills, &c.; and may grant leases for three 
lives, or — years, of lands usually 
let, reserving accustomed yearly rents. 
He has his archdeacon, dean, and c sel 
chancellor, and vicar-general to assist him. 
-— Bishops in partibus (infidelivin), in the 
It. Cath. Ch. bishops in countries where 
Roman Catholicism made but little pro- 
gress or has declit and where the con- 
verts are not brought into any 
church order, who have no actual see, but 
are consecrated as if they had, under the 
fiction that they are bishops in succession 


to those who were the actual bishops in 
places where Christianity is extinct or al- 
most so, as in Syria, Asia Minor, and the 


northern coast of Africa. Such titles are 
given for instance to missionary bishops in 
countries imperfectly Christianized, an 
were formerly given to the Roman Catholic 
bishops in Britain, the bishop of the north- 
ern district of Scotland up to 1878 having 
the title of Bishopof Nicopolis. The assump- 
tion by Roman Catholic bishops of titles 
borrowed from towns or districts in land 
= rise in 1850 to the Ecclesiastical Titles 
ill (14 and 15 Vict. cap, Ix.), prohibiting the 
constitution of pretended provinces under 
a —— of £100; but this act has been 
allowed to remain a dead-letter.—3. A part 
of a lady's dress, —— a pad worn 
on the back- of the waist, and de 
to give pro to the skirt; a bustle. 
If, by her éisAay, or her 


Fit, aloue, 

A genuine lady ora church is known. T. G. Saxe. 
4. Acant word fora mixture of burned wine, 
lemons, oranges, and sugar. 

Heand 1 of d¢: 
—— tie lanlans wenn Geleing © Rew! af aint 
5. A name common to hemipterous insects 
of the division Heteroptera, family Corisim. 
They are injurious to fruit by piercing it, 
and by the intolerable odour they emit. 

Bishop } Qubapee en an confirm; to ad 

‘ap), v. ‘o 4 - 
mit solemnly into the church. 
Th ophan: oh aes 
Except confirm'd and 5* i agg SEER 
2. To receive formally into favour. 


And chose to bear 
The name of fool confirmed and disAaped by the fair. 


Bishop (bish’up),v.¢. [Probably from Bishop, 
the name of a ealer.) In farriery, 
a Dede: puedietnectamagl 
young one, or ve a appearance 
a bad horse in order to *24 TS, 

(bish’up-dum), n. Jurisdiction 
of a op; episcopate; episcopacy, 

He would pevscnde <0 thet she succention and 

divine right of érrAepdom hath been unquestionable 

through all ages. Aiilion, 

Bishopess (bish’w In. The wife of a 
bishop, —— * D | 

Bishoplike (bish‘up-lik), a. Resembling a 
bishop; belonging to a bishop. 

Peter did excel the others in dishop/ite mney 


| 
ish’up-ling), n. A little, mean, | 
or paltry . Belee Rev. 
t up-li),ade. In the manner 
of ab 


Bishoplyt (bish‘up-Ii), a, Bishoplike; epis- 
co 

E which has shogdy, 
tate ecatean on Any omg wee ford - 
o (bish’up-rik), n. [Bishop, and ric, 

eink oe ee rijk, G, reich, | 
realm, dominion.} 1. The office or dignity 
of a bishop; the district over which the 
jurisdiction of a bishop extends; a diocese. 


A virtuous woman should reject casa 
man does a 


dchepric; bat 1 would advise neither to | 
persist in refusing. Addison, | 





Fite, fir, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


276 


2.4 The charge of instructi 
in spiritual concerns. ‘His 
another take.” Acta i. 20. 

Bishop’s-cap (bish’ups-kap), n. Mitre-wort; 


order Saxifragacem) which are natives of 
the United States: A called from the form 


. “And bishop’s-ca: 
‘ellow. * 






the name of two species of Mitella (nat. Bismuthite ( 


edral of each diocese, the ju 
the bishop's chancellor, who judges by the 
—*222 ———— 
Bishop’s-lawn (bish'ups-lan), n. ne 
of —— used for the sleeves of bishops’ vest- 
men 
Bishop - sleeve (bish’up-slév), ». A pe- 
culiay wide kind of sleeve worn by ladies, 
so named from its resemblance to the law 
sleeve worn by ee , ), * 
Blahops· lengtu ‘ups- cnet n. 
meyer canvas measuring 58 inches by 94 
ec -bishop measures 45 inches by 56. 
Phish’ up-stol), nm oA 


p's 
see or seat. 


's &, A. Freeman. 
wéd, isha wed) nm LA tum Po- 
dagraria, (See GOUTWORT.) Seotland it 

ia popularly believed to have received this 
name from the difficulty of extir- 





pating it.—2, A name given to the plants of 
the genus Ammi. 
Bisilicate (bi-sil’l-kit), n. [Prefix bi, and | 


silicate.] A compound containing two atoms 


of silicate. 

(bi-sil’l-kwus), a. [L. bi, twice, 
= a pod.] In bot, having seed in 
wo 
Bisk (bisk), nm [Fr. 5 , probably from 
ate, (oleh), l isque, probably 


Bisk, Bisque (bisk), n. [Fr. bisque, from It. 

bisea, a gaming-place. . Ars tennis-play; 
— —— 
P ua e 

Biskett et) nm A biscuit. 

Bismer, tn. [A, Sax. biemer, re- 


Bak 

bismer.’ Piers Plowman. ‘Ful 
oker, and of bigmare.” Chaucer. Spelled 
Bissemare. 


Bismillah (bis-mil’ld) [Turk., in the name 
of God!) An adjuration or exclamation 
common the Turks. Sometimes 

Bismuth (bis’nuth or biz'muth), n [G. bis- 
— rae 0.G. wesemot.} Chemical 
sym. Se 98 A metal 
of a yellowish or reddish-white colour, and 
a lamellar texture. It is somewhat harder 
than lead and not malleable, when cold 
being so brittle as to break easily under the 
hammer, so a3 to be reducible to der. 
Its internal face or fracture exhibits large 
shining plates variously It fuses 
at 470° ., and expands as it 
hardens. It is often found in a native state, 
erystallized in rhombs or octahedrons, or in 
the form of dendri or thin laminew in- 

vesting articu- 
com- 

tion of pewter, in the fabrication of 


pees types, and in various other metal- 
ic mixtures. t parts of bismuth, 5 of 
lead, and 3 of constitute the fusible 


Butter 
of *** * old name for the —— 
bismuth. —Magistery of bismuth, subni- 
trate or basic nitrate of bismuth, which is 
used as a t and as a cosmetic. Called 
also Pearl White, Pearl Powder. 

Bismuthal (bis‘(biz’)muth-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to or composed wh ——— 
Bismuth. iz’)muth-glans), mn. 
An ore edn — ——*— 
nee is a sulphide of bismuth; and aciewlar 
uth-glance is the same as needle-ore 
which see). The bismuth-glance of the gold- 
elds at Chesterfield, South Carolina, con- 
sists of hydrated carbonate of bismuth with 
earthy ture. 


néte, not, mOve; tube, tub, byl; 





and rigs — (bis‘(biz‘jmuth-ik), a, Pertaining 


2 


Bismu Bismuthine tn 
er a 

(biz Ymuth it), mn Native 
carbonate of bismuth; a white, dull green, 


or yellowish mineral. 
Bismuth-ochre uth-G-kér)n An 
earthy ore of bism ound in 


water. 
Bisogno t (bé-son’, It. 
low rank; a ent a fm * 


i 


E 
e 


i 


- 
e 


ti 
i 
F 
gE 


quadrupeds, 





ly 
buffalo, the buffalo proper a distinct 
es peculiar to the warmer climates 


eastern continent. The American liso 
—————— 
horns, a great interval 
bases. On the shoulders is a large hunch. 
n fleshy substance. The heel 
an 


Bisaelt (bis), v.t Same as 
Bissemare,tn. Same as Bismer. 
a) * (More 


ible by 4. 


), a. [L bi, twiee 


Bistipuled (bi-stip’ald 
te ] In bot. having t¥e 


and sty 4 
eo 





oll, pound; i, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fee 








BISTORT 
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Ristort (bis'tort), n. L bistorta—bis, twice, | 


and tortus, twisted. J " 
Bistorta: a0 called because of its twisted 
roota Popularly called Snakeweed and 
Adder's-wort, a : 
(his'ty-ri), m (Fr. bistowri) A 
Sey arenas for making incisions. 


It s either straight and fixed in a handle | 


like a knife, or its blade turns like a lancet, 
or it is crooked, with the sharp edge on the 
inalde. 


Bistre, Bister (bis’tér), n. (Fr. bistre: of 
unknown origin] In pointing, burned oil 
extracted from the soot of wood; a brown 

t To prepare it, soot (that of beech 
is the best) is put into water in the ot pl 
tion of 2 Ibs. to a gallon, and boiled half an 
hour; after to settle, and while 
hot, the clearer part of the fiuid must be 
poured off to remove the salts, and the sedi- 
ment(which is bistre) evaporated todryness. 
Bisuleate (bi-anl’kat), a. [L. disuleus—bi, 
double, and sulcus, a furrow.) 1. Two- 
ferrowed, —2. In zool, cloven-footed, or hav- 
ing two-hoofed digits, as oxen or swine, 
Bisulcous? (bi-syl’kus), a. Same as Bisul- 
cate. 


Seine. . , being dizuicoms .. . are farrowedd with 

open eyes, as other dirudcows animals, Ser 7. Brvmene, 

(are nm. [Prefix bi, and 

te.) chem. a salt of sulphuric 

acid, in which one-half of the hydrogen of 
the ack is replaced by a metal. 

te ——— n. (Prefix di, and 

sulphite.) In chem. a salt of sulphurous 

acid, in which one-half of the hydrogen of 
the acid is replaced by a metal 

Bisulphuret (bi-aul’fi-ret), a. (Prefix bi, 
aml suiphuret] In chem. a compound of 
salphnr and another element containing 
two atoms of sulphur, 

Bit (bit), ».t. prot. & pp. bitted; ppr. bitting. 
To put a bridle upon; to put the bit in the 
mouth of. 

Bit (bit), pret. & pp. of bite. 

Bit (bit) » [From the verbal stem bite 
(which see). In the sense of a piece it is the 
A.Sax. dita, bite, Ioel. biti, a bite, amorsel; G. 
Sieen, a bit, a morsel; in the sense of t 
of a bridle it co nds to A. Sax. . D, 
ie gobi, leel. bitidd, bitull, G. gebisa.)] LA 

l piece or morsel of f ‘Go and 
hatten on cold bits.” Shak.—2. A small sa 
of anything: sometimes used absolutely for 

a amall piece of scenery suitable fora picture. 

His ma has power to grant a patent for stam, 
ag pew yo of copper * vi ‘Smit. 

There are several Sets at Valemontone te delight an 
pp wang at the entrance of the town, where 

a cent fragment of the ancient wall forums the 

keegrownd to some picturesque —— eM 

~& & are. 

The word is often used in certain phrases 

expreasive of extent or d e, thus, ‘a bit 

chler’ means somewhat older, older to some 
extent; ‘not a bit," not a whit, not in any 
degree; ‘a good bit oller,'a good deal older; 

“s bit of a humourist,” somewhat of a ha- 

mourist, to some extent a humourist, 

Your case is not a ## clearer than it was seven 


Fut ago. ot rbseth rot. 
My young companion wat a 4:f of a poet, a dit of 

an axtist, a dct of @ inusician, and... a di? of an 

actor, T. Hook, 


4 Anyemall coin; as, a fourpenny-bit; a six- 
penny-bit; specifically, the name of a emall 
West [ndian coin worth about fivepence; as 
iso of 4 silver coin current in the southern 
statesof North America of the value of one- 
eighth of a dollar.—4. The metal part of a 
—* — I —— the — ty 
an a a4, to which the 

reins are ——— * 

We have strict statutes and most biting laws, 

The seedfal dite and curbs to headstrong —— 

Shak, 

5. The name common to all those exchange- 
able boring tools for wood applied by means 
of the crank-formed handle known as the 
carpenter's brace. The similar tools used 
for metal, amd applied by the drill-bow, 
tatchet, brace, lathe, or drilling-machine, 
are termed drills or drill-bita. © variety 
is Very great. For wood the typical form 
is the whell-bit (fig. a), which is shaped like 
4 gouge, for shearing the fibres round the 
circumference of the hole. When large, 
it ls termed a bit, and when small a 
| ages Sometimes the piercing end is 

rawn toa radial point, and it 
as the epoon-bit. Occasionally the end is 
best into a semicircular form horizontally, 
and it then becomes the duck-nose bit. The 
centre-bit (fig. b) is another typical form, of 
which there are many modifications. The 


A plant, Polygonum | 








or pin, filed triangularly, and which serves 
asa guide for position, a shearing edge or 
nicker serving to cut the fibres roun 
margin of the hole, and a broad chisel-edge 
or cutter to away and remove the wood 


pare 
within the circle defined by the nicker. The 





half-round bit (fg. c)is employed for enlere- 
a 
dd 


Birs. 


ing holes in metal. The rose-bit (fig. * 
cylindrical, and terminates in a trunca 
cone, the oblique surface of which is cut 
into teeth like the rose-countersink,of which 
it isa modification. It is also used for en- 

ng holes of considerable depth in metals 
and hard woods —6, The part of akey which 
enters the lock and acts on the bolts and 
tumblers.—7. The cutting blade of a plane. 
—To pire a bit of one’s mind, to speak out 
frankly what one thinks of a pergon or a 
transaction; to express one's candid convic- 
tion without much reserve or delicacy: 
generally to the person himself, and in un- 
flattering terms. 


He had given the howse what was called a fut 
Ate mtind on the * and he wished very muc 
that he would give 


rig fragment, morsel, 
The stewart Je the 


splees for to hie, 
And eke the wine. Chancer, 
Bitch — n. IA. Sax. biece, North E. and 
Sc, bik, Ieel bikkya, Dan. bikhke, a female dog. 
For softening of the & sound to ch, comp. 
dirch.] 1. The female of canine animals, as 
of the dog, wolf, and fox.—2 A name of 
reproach for a woman. 
Jobn had not run a-madding so long had It not 
been for an extravagant ditch of a wife. Aréduthoret. 
Bitchery (bich ér-i), m. Vileness or coarse- 
ness in a woman; unchastity. Stanihurst. 
Bite (bit), rt. pret. bit; ppr. biting; pp. dit, 
bitten, (Common to the Teutonic languages; 
A.Sax. bitan, Icel. bita, D, bijten, Dan. bide, 
Goth. beitan, G, beiazen; allied to L. Ando, 
fidi, Skr bhid, to split, Dit, bitter, beetle aro 
from this stem.) 1. To cut, break, or crush 
with the teeth; to use the teeth upon; to 
penetrate or seize with the teeth. 
Such siniting Troyes as these, 
Like rats oft dite the holy cords atwain. SAad, 
2. To cause a sharp or smarting pain to; to 
make to smart; to pinch or nip as with 
frost; to blast, Wight, or injure in various 
ways; as, pepper difes the mouth. ‘A frost 
teat bites e first-born infants of the spring.’ 


All three of these are d ate: thelr great guilt 
Like poison given to work a great time after, 

Now ‘gins to dye the spirits. BY 
8. To take fast hold of; to grip or catch into 
or on, 80 as to act with effect; to get pur- 
chase from, as by friction; as, the anchor 
bites the ground; the file bites the iron; the 
wheels bite the rails, 

The last screw of the rack having been turned so 
often that its purchase crumbled, and it now turned 
and turned with nothing to site. Dickens. 
4, To cheat; to trick. ‘The rogue was bit.’ 
Pope.—5. In oe to corrade or eat into, 
by aqua fortis or other acid; aa, to bite a steel 
plate: generally with in; as, the plate is 
now bitten in.—To bite the dust or the 
genes. to fall; to be thrown or struck down; 

be vanquished or humbled, ‘His van- 
quished rival who was to bite the dust before 
him.’ Divraeli.—To bite the thumb at a 
pereon, formerly a mark of contempt de- 
signed to provoke a quarrel. ‘Do you bite 
your thumb at ust’ Shak,—To bite the 
tongue, to maintain fixed silence. 
So York must sit and fret and dite Ais tongue. SAak, 


Syx. Piece, 
Bit, pret. of 


isthenknown | Bite (bit), ni 1. To have a habit of biting: 


to injure by biting or cutting, as if by teeth; 
as, the dog bites, ‘I have a sword and it 
shall bite.’ Shak, 


It (wine) detec’ like a serpent and stingeth Hke 
an adder, Prov, xxiii, 32. 





ch, chain; #h, 8c. loch; g, go; j, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ny, sing; 


the | 


bem the whole, Lera Casnpihed!, | 


BITTEN 














end iz flat, and provided with a centre-point | 2 To seize with the teeth or mouth; to take 


abait. ‘This fish will bite." Shak, ‘We'll 
bait that men may bite fair,” Beau. & FL— 
& To take and keep hold; to grip or catch 
into another object, so aa te act on it with 
effect, obtain purchase or leverage-power 
from it, and the like; as, the anchor bites; 
wheels bite when the teeth of the one enter 
into the notches of the other and cause it to 
revolve; the wheels of a locomotive do not 
bite when the rails are slippery with hoar- 
frost and the wheels revolve without ad- 
vancing; afile does not bite when it is worn 
so smooth as not to act upon metal, 


In dry weather the roads require to be watered 
before being swept, so that the brushes my 23 


a ety P. 
—To bite at, to snarl) or carp at; to inveigh 
against. 
No marvel thotgh you 4: 90 hard «f reasons, 

You are so empty of them, Shad, 

Bite (bit), ». 1. The seizure of anything by 
the teeth or with the mouth; specifically, 
the seizure of a bait; as, the bite of a dog; 
the dife of a fish. 

I have known a very good fisher angle diliyently 
four or six hours for a river carp, and not have a 
buife. iz, 1alten, 

2 The wound made by the teeth or other 

—5 connected with the mouth; as, a moe- 

quite bite. ‘Their venom'd bite." Dryden. — 

8. As much as is taken at once by biting; a 

mouthful; a bit; as, a bite of bread.—4, A 

cheat; a trick; a fraud. 


Tt teach a way to outwit Mrs. Johnson; it is a 
new-fangled way of being witty, and they call it a 
bite, Siwy? 


5. A sharper; one who cheata. Johnson. 
Sou get — 6. In letter-press printing, that 
part of the impreasion which is improperly 
printed, owing to the frisket not being suffi- 
ciently cut away.—7. The catch or hold that 
one object or eat of an apparatus has on 
another; as, bite of an anchor on the 
— the dite of the wheels of a locomo- 
v 


n, 1. One who or that which 

mal given to biting; a fish apt 
to take bait. ‘Great barkers are no bifers.” 
Camden. ‘A bold biter.” Iz Walton.— 
2 One who cheats or defrauds; one who de- 
ceives by way of joke. 

A éiter ts one who tells you a eng fou have no 
reason to disbelieve in itself, and, if you give bim 
credit, laughs in your face, and triumphs that he has 
deceived you, Spectator. 

Biternate (bi-tér’naét), a, [Prefix bi, and 
ternate.| In bot. doubly ternate, aa when 
the Lage petiole has three petioles, 
and each of these has three leaflets. 

Biting (bit'ing), a. Sharp; severe; cutting; 
= ent; sarcastic. ‘A biting taunt.’ 

ins. ‘A biting affliction.” Shak. 

Biting-in (bit‘ing-In), » In engr. the act 
of corrosion upon copper, steel, glass, &e., 
by aqua fortis or other acid, for the purpose 
of executing etchings, aquatints, &e. 

Bitingly (vit'ing-li), adv, Ina biting man- 
ner; sarcastically; —— 

Bitless (bit’les), a. Not having a bit or 
bridle. ‘Bitless Numidian horse.” Fanshawe, 

Bitmouth (bitmouth), #. (Bit and mouth.) 
The bit, or that part of a bridle which is 

ut in a horse's mouth. oe 

t noben (bit né’ben), nm. [Indian.] A white 
saline substance imported from India, a 
chloride of sodium, or common salt, fused 
with myrobolan (by which it acquires some 
of the qualities of the fruit) and a portion 
of iron, Bit noben haa been used in India 
from times of high antiquity, and is — 
to an infinite variety of purposes, It is 
regarded as a specific for almost every dis- 


order. 
Bitore,t nm. A bittern. Chaucer. 
Bito-tree (bé'té-tré), mn. See Hasrii. 
Bitrent,? pp. [Prefix bi=de, and trend, to 
turn round, as in A. Sax, trendel, a sphere.) 
Twisted; carried round. Chaucer. 
Bit-stock (bit‘stok), n. The handle or stock 
by which a boring bit is held and rotated; a 


brace, 

Bitt (bit), ». [Perhaps from same root as 

ite; comp. Icel. biti, a cross-beam or girder 

in a house or ship, also an eye-tooth.] Nawt. 
a piece of wood or frame secured to the 
deck, on which to make fast the cables. 

Bitt (bit), v.t. Nawt. to put round the bitts; 
aa, to bitt the cable, in order to fasten it or 
to slack it out gradually, which is called 
reerin — 

Bit et (bit’a-k}, ». A binnacle. 

Bitten (bit’n), pp. of bite. In bot terminated 
suddenly and irregularly; premorse: applied 
to leaves and roots. 


bites; 





TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


BITTER 


Bitter (bit'tér),a. [A. Sax. biter, from bitan, 
to bite, from causing the tongue to emart; 
ao in the other Teutonic languages, Icel. bitr, 
Goth. baitrs, D. G. Dan. and Sw. bitter, bit- 
ter.] 1. Having a peculiar acrid, pungent 
taste, resembling that of wormw 

All men are 5* to call vinegar sour, honey 
sweet, and aloes Milter. Burke, 
2. Characterized by keenness or sharpness 
of sensation or emotion; characterized b 
poignancy, severity, animosity, pain, grief, 


or the lke; aa, (@) cherishing or exhibiting | 


hate, anger, or severity; crane]; severe; 
harah; stern. ‘ Sitterest enmity.” Shak, 
‘ Bitter enemies,’ Watts. (6) Sharp, as words; 
reproachful; sarcastic, ‘ Bitter taunts.” 
Shak. (c)Cauaing pain or smart to the sense 
of feeling; piercing; painful; biting. ‘Bitter 
blast." Dryden, (d) Distressing; calamitous; 
poignant; as, a bitter fate. 

Love, art thou sweet? then ditter death must be; 

Love, thou art éiffer; sweet is death to me. 

Tennyrow, 

(¢) Mournful; as, a ditter cry.— Bitter ale, 

itter beer,aclear, strong, highly-hopped ale, 
of a pleasant bitter taste. — Bitter principle, 
a term applied to certain products arising 
from the action of nitricacid upon animal and 
vegetable matters, and having an intensely 
bitter taste, Later chemical researclies have 
shown that very many plants contain pecu- 
liar, often crystallizable, compounds, having 
a bitter taste, which are often doubtless the 
active princlple of the vegetable in which 
they occur. The term is now restricted to 
the brown amorphous bitter extract, gene- 
rally not of definite composition, got from 
many planta by boiling in water, evaporat- 
ing to dryneas, and ages | with alcohol to 
remove resin, &c.—T'o the bitter end, to the 
last and direst extremity; to death itself. 

Bitter (bit’tér), nL. Anything bitter. 


Soune better o'er the flowers its bubbling venom flings, 


rer 
Specifically —2 A bitter medicine, as a bit- 
ter bark or root, or an infusion made from 
it. See BITTERS. 

Bitter (bit'tér), n. [See Brrt.j Naut. a 
turn of the cable which ia round the bitts. 
— Bitter-end, that part of a cable which is 
abaft the bitts, and therefore within board, 
when the ship rides at anchor, 

Bitter-almond (bit’t¢ri-mund), =. The 
bitter variety of Amygdalus communis. 

Bister-apple Mp n A DAME ap- 

lied to the bitter-gonrd (which see). 

Hitter-ash (bit’tér-ash), n. A tree, Simar- 
uba amara,a native of the West Indies, the 
root-bark of which is used as a tonic. 

Bitter-blain (bit'tér-blan), ». A name given 
by the Creoles in Guiana to Vandellia dif- 


tied. 
tter-cucumber (bit'tér-ki’kum-bér), n. 
The same as Bitter-gourd. 


Bitter-damson (bit‘tér-<lam‘zn), = The 
same as Bitter-aah. 
Bitter-earth (bit’tér-érth), n. Tale earth; 


calcined magnesia. 

Bi ta. Full of bitterness. Chaucer. 

Bitter-gourd (bit’tér-gird, bit'tér-gdrd), an. 
A plant, Citrullus C ocynthis, called also 
Coloeynth and Coloquintida, The fruit isa 
many-seeded gourd,containing alight spongy 
and very bitter pulp. A watery extract is 
made from this pulp which is much em- 
ployed asa —— in the form of pills. 
Also called Bitter-appie. 

Bitte (bit’tér-ing), mn. A preparation 
used by brewers to adulterate heer. 

Bitterish (hit'tér-ish), a. Somewhat bitter; 
bitter in a moderate degree. 

ee (bit’tér-ish-nes), mn. The qua- 
lity of being moderately bitter, 

Bitter-king (bit'tér-king), n In det. the 
Soulamea amara, a tree with simple alter- 
nate stalked obovate leaves, and small green 
flowers disposed in short axillary spikes, 

eculiar to the Moluccas and the Fiji 

slands. The root and bark, bruised and 
macerated in water, are used in the East as 
an emetic and tonic. 

Bitterly (bit’tér-li), adv. In a bitter man- 
ner; a5, (a) with a bitter taste; as, I never 
felt anything taste more bitterly. (b) Mourn- 
fully; sorrowfully; in a manner expressing 

ignant grief. ‘And he went out and wept 
itterly.” Mat. xxvi. 75. (ch In a manner 
severely reproachful; sharply; severely; 
angrily; as, to censure bitterly. ‘The Al- 
mi 7 hath dealt very bitterty with me.’ 
Ra . 20.—S8yN. Keen A sharply, sourly, 
severely, cruelly, painfully, poignantly, an- 
ly, intensely. 
ttern (bit'térn}, n. [0.E. bitere, bitter, 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 








Bittern 


Bitterness (bit’tér-nes), mn The etate or 


Bitter-oak (bit’tér-ok), n. 


Bitters (bit’térz), n. pl Bitter medicines 
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bittour, Prov. E. bitter, bitterbump, butter- | 


bump, Fr. butor, Sp. biter, D. tutoor, FI. | 
putoor. Origin uncertain; the latter part 
of the word is probably the L. tawrus, a | 
bull, a pame which Pliny applies apparently - 
to this bird (comp. also its German names, | 
water-ox, marsh-ox, ox-heron, &c.); the other | 
art is doubtful; comp. L. butio, a bittern. 
fhe Mod, L. botawrus is from bos taurus. | 
A name given to several grallatorial birds | 
of the family Ardeid# and genus Botaurus. 
There are two British species, the common 





Bittern (Hotrwrws stellaris), 


bittern (Botaurus stellaris), which breeda 
in Britain, and the little bittern (2. minu- 
tua), a native of the South, and merely a 
summer visitor here. Both are becoming 
com tively rare, from the extension of 
cultivation and the drainage of marshes. 
The common bittern has long legs and neck, 
and stalks among reeds and sedge, feeding 
upon fish. It makes a singular booming or 
drumming noise, called by Dryden bumping 
(whence the provincial name butter-bump ; 
compare the tch name mire-drum), e 
American bittern Is B lentiginoswa, 
it‘térn),». (From bifter.] 1.In aalt- 
works, the brine remaining after the salt is 
concrete. This being laded off, and the 
salt taken out of the pan, is returned, and 
being again boiled, yields more salt. It is 
need in the preparation of —_— aalt (the 
sulphate of magnesia), of Glauber's salt 
(the sulphate of soda), and contains also 
chloride of magnestum, and iodine and bro- 
mine.—2. A very bitter compound of quassia, 
eocenlus indicua, — tobaceo, &c, 
woes in adulterating beer. It is also called 
ittering. 





uality of being bitter in all the senses of 
the word; as, (a) to the sense of taste, sd Pa 
the body generally; intensity; severity 
poignancy ; as, the bitterness of the blast; 
the bitterness of pain. (c) Animosity; im- 
placability; malice; hat ‘The bitterness 
of anger." Longfellow, 

The éitfernesr and animosity between the com- | 
maniers was such that a great part of the army was 
marched, Cia: ae, 
(d) Acrimony; asperity. 


Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 
His fits, his freuzy, and his bwierwess? Shab, 


(ec) Keenness of pn biting sarcasm ; 
as, the bitterness of one’s language. (/) Af- 
fliction ; keen sorrow ; deep distress. ‘She 
was in bitterness of soul” 1 Sam. L 10.—In 
the = of bitterness, in a state of extreme 
impiety or enmity to God. Acta viii. 2 — 
Root of bitterness, a dangerous error or 
achism tending to draw persons to apostasy. 
Heb. xil. 15. 





| Bitter-nut (hit’'tér-nut), n In dot. the Carya 


amara (swamp hickory) It produces small 
and somewhat —— fruits, having a 
thin fleshy rind, which never becomes hard 
or woody; the kernel ia extremely bitter,and 
is not eaten by any kind of animal. 

The Quercus 
Cerris, a very common fine onk-troe over the 
south-east of Europe. 





generally, as cinchona, quinine, &c.; speci- 
cally, a liquor in which bitter herbs or 
roots are steeped, generally a spirituous 
liquor. Bitters are employed as stomachics, | 
anthelmintics, and in various other cases, | 

| 

| 


Bitter-salt (hit’tér-salt), n. Epsom salt; 


salphate of magnesia. 


Bitter-spar (bit'tér-spir), n. Rhomb-spar, 


BITUMINIZATION 





a mineral that crystallizes in rhomboids 
It is the crystallized form of dolomite, or 
magnesian limestone. 

Bitter-sweet (bit'tér-swét),n. 1. The woodr 
nightshade (Solanum Duicamara), a trail- 
ing plant, common in hedges in Britain, 
whose root and branches when chewed pro- 
duce first a bitter, then a sweet taste Ita 
small scarlet berries, resembling red car- 
rants, thongh not absolutely potsonous, are 
not safe. Ite leaves are strongly narcotic — 
2. A variety of apple; bitter-sweeting. 

Bi -8 (bit’tér-sweét-ing) a A 
variety of apple which has — many 
allusions to the poeta Cal also Bitter 
eweet. 

Thy wit is a very bitter-sweeting. Shak. 
A name 


Bitter-vetch (hit’'tér-vech), n. 
popularly applied to two kinds of legumin- 
ous plants—(a) Brewm Ervilia, a lentil cul· 
tivated for fodder; and (5) all the — 
the genus Orobus, now frequently incloded 
in the genus Lathyrus. Common bitter. 
vetch is 0. tuberosua (L. Macrorhizus) See 
OROBUS. 

Bitter-weed (bit'tér-wid), mn. In bot, the 
Ambrosia artemisionfolia. 

Bitter-wood (bit‘tér-wyd)}, a. The timber 
of Xylopia glabra, and applied as well to 
the other species of Xylopia, all of them 
being noted for the extreme bittermess uf 
their wood. 

Bitterwort (bit’tér-wért), 2. Yellow gen- 
tian (Gentiana lutea), s0 called from its re- 
markably bitter taste. 

Bitt-heads (bit‘hedz), n. pl. Navwtf. the up- 
right pieces of timber let in and bolted t 
the beams of two decks at least, and to 
which the cross-pieces are let in and bolted. 
See Birt. 

hana 


Biting - rigging bit’ ting-rig’t 

bridle, surcingle, — aS crapper 
— on young horses to give them a good 
cw 


age. 
Bittle, Beetle (bit, beth), n. A wooden bat 
for beating linen; a ie. [Seotch.] 
Arcint ye, ye lamer, oot of an honest bors, of, 
shame fa’ me, but I'll take the dsitie to you 
Str 19”, Scott. 
ia (bit’lin), m. (Prov. E.]) A milk-bowl 
rroee 


Bittock (bit’ok), n. [Dim. of Sit.) A little 
bit; a short distance. Sir W. Scott; Mre 
Gere. [Scotch.] 

Bittour,t Bittort (bit’tér), n. The bitters 
‘Where hawks, sea-owls, and long-tanguet 

** eT tie 

‘tt-stopper (bit’stop-ér), n. Nawt. a rope 
rove through a knee of the riding-bit, and 
used to clinch a cable. 

Bitumet (bi-tdm’},. Bitumen. ‘Hellebore 
and black bitume a 

Bitumet (bi-tam’),e.t. To cover or beemear 
with bitumen. 

We have a ch beneath the ha caalhe! 
and Sdtscnreed, = — A 
Bitumen (bi-ti’men),. [L.] A name gives 
to a mineral substance of a resinous nature. 
composed principally of hydrogen and car- 
bon, and ap ng in a variety of form: 
which pass into each other and are known 
by different names, from napAtha, the most 
fluid, to petroleum and mineral ter, which 
are less so, thence to maltha, which is more 


or less cohesive, and lastly to — 
and elastic bitumen (or elaterite), w are 


solid. It burns like pitch, with much ancke 
and fame. It consista of 84 to 88 of carbon 
and 12 to 16 of hydrogen, and is found in 
the earth, occurring principally im the 


secondary, tertiary, and alluvial formations 
It is a very widely spread mineral, and is 
now | ly emplo in various waye As 


the binding substance in mastics and ce 
ments it is used for making roofs, arche. 
walls, cellar-floors, &c., water-tight, fo 
street and other pavements, and in some of 
its forms for fuel and for illuminating par- 
3. The bricks of which the walls of 
bylon were built are said to have beew 
cemented with bitamen, which gave them 
unusual ate ch — ſ 
tumina’ -tii'min-it), o.t pret. 
bituminated; ppr. biftuminating, To 4 
pregnate with bitumen. ‘Bitumcnated walls 
of Babylon.” Feltham. 
‘erous (bi-tii'min-if”ér-as), « 
(Bitumen, and L. fers, to preduce.] Pn- 


ducing bitumen. Page. 
Bituminization (bi-t@’min-iz-A"shon), ® 


The transformation of organic matters inte 
bitumen, as the conversion of wool by 
natural processes, into several varieties «¢ 
coal, Page. 





pine, pin; 


ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; t, Sc abwne; ¥, Sc. fey. 


BITUMINIZE 


tuminize (bi-ti’min-iz), «4 pret. & pp. 
— * ppr. bituminicinq To form 
into of impregnate with bitamen. Page. 
us (bi-téi’‘min-us),@. Having the 
qualities of bitumen; compounded with 
hitamen; containing bitumen. Page. 


Near that éiuseimows lake where Sodom flannel, 
Afiiton. 


— Bituminous cement, or bituminous mastic, 
acement or mastic in which bitumen, espe- 
dally in the form of asphalt, is the most 
important tient —Bituminous coal, a 
name app 


cent, of bitumen. It includes pitch or 
eaking coal, cherry-coal, splint-coa), par- 
rot or cannel coal, coking coal, brown-coal, 
&c. They are softer and lighter than an- 
thracite, duller, and more purely black, and 
are called dry or fat, according to their 
Hehness in bitumen. — Bituminous lime- 
stonz, limestone of a lamellar structure, 
susceptible of polish, of a brown or black 
eolour, and when rubbed emitting an un- 
Pleasant smell. That of Dalmatia is so 


charged with bitumen that it may be cut | 


like soap.— Sitwaninous shale, or bituminous 
echiat, an argillaceous shale much ay 
uated with bitamen, and very common in 
the coal-measures. It is now much worked 
for the production of paraffine and other use- 
fol products. — Bituminous eprings, springs 
in) ted with petroleum, naphtha, &c. 
In yivania, Persia, and other regions 
there = numerous springs of almost pure 


petroleum. 

Bivalve (bi'valv), ». [Prefix bi, and Lat. 
ralea,a valye.] 1. An animal of the mollos- 
cous class, having two valves, or a shell 





Bivalve Shell of Cytherea chione, 


to the coala which yield a | 
large percentage, ns from 10 to 60 per | 





A, Right waive. &, Left valve. A, B, Thickness, ° 


C, Dorsal margin. DB, Ventral margin, HB, Anterior 
wide or front margin. F, Posterior side or hinder 
G, Umbo. 4H, Hinge and hinge tecth, 
¢, Cardinal tooth. 2, *, Lateral tecth 1, ent, 
Sgament pit or groove. J, Lumaie. K, Anterior 
muncelar inipreasion Posterior muscular im- 


h 1 
6, Sinws, Dy. Height or breadth. 
FF, Leagth. 


consisting of two parta which open by an 


elastic hinge and are closed by muscles, aa , 








— — 


i 


2 
et ii 
Bivatre Animal of Afya arenaria, 
4, Anterior adductor muscle, 4, Posterior adductor 
muscle. ¢, Heart. @, Mantle with its fiings. ¢, Body, 
Jf, Foot, yg, Gills or branchi. &, Mouth. £, One of 
thelial tentacles, 4, Exhalent siphon. 7, Branchial 


the oyster, cockle, mussel, &c. Itis opposed 
to univalze.—2 In bot. a pericarp in which 
the seed-case opens or splits into two parts. 
Bivalve, Bivalvular (bi'valv, bi-val’va-lér), 
«, Having two valves: said especially of the 
shella of certain molluscs and of the seed- 
vewels of certain planta See the noun. 
(bi'valvd), a. Having two valves 
(bi-val’vns), a. Same as Bivalved. 
(bi-vas’ki-lér), a. (Prefix bi, and 
L vasculwin, a small vessel] Having two 
cells, compartments, or vessels. 

Bivaulted (bi’valt-ed), a. [Prefix bi, twice, 
sod cault,) Having two vaults or arches. 
Biventral (bi-ven‘tral), a, [Prefix bi, and L 
tenter, abelly.] Having two bellies or belly- 

shaped parts; as, a biventral muscle. 

t (bi'vi-us or biv‘i-as), a. [L. biriue 
—bi, twice, and via, way.j Having two 
ways, or leading two ways. ‘ Bivious theo- 
rems and Janus-faced doctrines.” Sir T. 


Me. 
Bivouac (bivti-ak), a [Fr. birowac, bivac, 
from G. bet ; lit. by- or near-watch. 
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See WAKE, WATCH.] An encampmont of 


soldiers in the open air without tents, each | 


remaining dressed and with his weapons 
by him: ce, fig. a position or situation 
demanding extreme watchfulness. ‘Tho 
bivouac of life.” Longfellow. 

Bivouac (biv’é-ak), v.%. pret. & pp. bivou- 
acked; ppr. bivouacking. To encamp in the 
open 


engagement. ‘ Determined to bivowac there 
for the night,’ Jrving, 

The Chasseurs Normandie arrive dusty, thirsty, 
after a hard day's ride, but can find no billet-master. 


+ + » Normandie must even Sivewad there in its dust 
and thirst. Carityle, 
Bi n andy, Same as Bivowac. 
Biweekly (bi-wék’li), a Occurring or 
appearing every two weeks; as, a biwceekiy 
magazine. Sometimes, but erroneously, 
used in place of semi-weekly for occurring 
Biweelkd ly (or wok dv. Fortnight! 
wi (bi-w adv. Fo y. 
Biwopen,t pp. of biwepe, that is, beweep. 
Drowned in teara. Chaucer. 


Bixa (bik’sa), n. [Native name.) A genus of 
plants, nat. order Flacourtiaces, containing 
a few species of amall trees natives of tro- 

ical America. The pulp of the fruit of the 
iva Orellana affords the arnotto of com- 
merce. See ARNOTTO. 

Bixin (bik’sin), m = 1. (Cig Has Oe.) The 
orange colouring principle of arnotte. It 
fs got in small yellowish crystals. —2 A 
variety of arnotto, having six to ten times 
the colouring power of common arnotto, 
from quicker extraction. 

Bizantine, See BYZANTINE. 

Bizard (biz‘ird), n. Same as Bizarre, a 
variety of carnation. 

(bi-zir’), a. [Fr., from Sp. bizarro, 
gallant, by Mahn said to be of Basque-Iberian 
origin.} Odd; fanciful; fantastical; whim- 
sical; unpolished. ‘ Bizarre mixture of the 
serious and comic styles.” Hume, 

Bizarre (bi- , 7. A variety of carnation 
in which the white ground-colour is striped 
with two colours, one darker than the other. 

Bizlet (biz’l), v.t. Same aa Bezzie. 

(biz-mel'la), Same as Bismillah, 

Blab (blab), v.¢, pret. & pp. blabbed ; ppr. 
blabbing. [With the labber, allied to 
— teal Hipage dy egy hore 

5 ippern, gabble, Gael. - 
baran, a stutterer, blabber- or blubber-lip- 
ped, bubble, blob, &c.) To utter or tell ina 
thoughtless or unnecessary manner what 
ought to be kept secret; to let out (secrets). 


O. that detightful engine of her thoughts 
That Matted them with such pleasing eloquence. 


Saah, 
Blab (blab), ».% = To talk indisereetly; to 
tattle; to tell talen. ‘She must burst or 


blab.” ve egg 
Blab (blab), », A babbler; a tell-tale; one 
who betrays secrets or tells things which 


— to be kept secret. ‘Avoided as a 
blab.’ Milton. *Show me a very inquisitive 
body, I'll pert a ablab.’ Sir R.L' Estrange. 
Blabber (blab’ér), vi [Freq. correspond- 


ra. A blab.] 1. To tell tales; to blab; to 
idly. 
Now you may see how easie it is to epeak right, 


and not to 4a like boors in any speech. 
id TP out 


it. 
2. To fib; to falter. Stinner.—3. To whistle 
toahorse. Skinner, 
Blabber (blab’ér), nA tattler; a tell-tale. 
Blabber- —— a , a. [See BLAB, 
et} Having thick lps: blu *— — 
Blabbing(blab’ing),a. Having the character 
of a blab: talking indiscreetly; tattling. 
‘The blabbing eastern scout.’ Milton. 
Black (blak), a. [A. Sax blare, blac, black ; 
Jeel kr, O.1.G. plak, black; from the 
adjective come A. Sax. blare, Icel. biek, Dan. 
blak, Sw. black, L.G. bak, blackness, ink. 
Grimm connects it with D. and L.@. blaken, 
to burn or scorch, Gr. pllegd, to burn, Skr. 
bhrij, toshine, believing the original mean- 
ing to be blackness caused by fire, Bleak 
(A. Sax. bldc), Weach, may be ultimately from 
6 same root throngh a different line of 
development.) L Of the darkest colour; 
the opposite of white. A surface per- 
fectly black is absolntely incapable of re- 
flecting light, but the word is often used 
with leas precision to signify very dark in 
hue, and, as applied to persons, more or less 
dark in akin or complexion. 
I spy a Mace, suspicions, threatening cloud. SAa4s, 
Biack wen are pearls in beauteous ladies’ eyes, Ske. 


2. Destitute of light, or nearly 50. ‘In the 
twilight,in the evening, inthe Wack and dark 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


r without tents or covering, as an ' 
army on march or in expectation of an | 








BLACK-BALL 


night.” Proy. vil, &-—3 Fig. — sloemd, 
sullen, forbidding, or the like; destitute of 
moral light or goodness; mournful; calami- 
tous; evil; wicked; atrocious; thus Shak- 
spere speaks of black deeds, thoughts, envy, 
vengeance, tidings, despair, &e.— Black and 
blue, having the dark livid colour of a bruise 
in the flesh, which is accompanied with a 
mixture of blue. 


Mistress Ford . . . fs beaten Mack and dine, that 
you cainot see a white spot about her. 4444 


[For a number of compounds with this word 
as their firet member see below; in a good 
many of these cases it is often printed asa 
separate word.} 

Black (blak), n. 1. The darkest colour, or 
rather * — Ro! * colour; the 
opposite of white; a dye or pigment 
or a hue produced by such; as, this cloth 
has a goo dblack. The darkness of this 
colour arises from the circumstance that 
the substances — or producing it 
absorb all the rays of light and reflect none. 
There are several species of blacks used in 
painting, such as Frankfort black, of which 
there are two sorts—the one a natural earth 
inclining to blue, the other made from the 
lees of wine; ivory black, made from burned 
ivory or bones; Spanish black, (rom burned 
cork; harts’ biack, from harts’ horns; damp- 
black, from the emoke of resinous substances. 
In Aer. this colour ia termed salle, —2. A 
black part of something, aa the black part 
of the eye; the opening in the iris: in oppe- 
sition to the white. ‘The dlack or sight of 
the eye.’ Sir K. Digby.—3 A black dress 
or mourning; as, to be clothed in black: 
frequently used in the plural. 

Should I not put on Macts when each one here 

Comes with his cypress and devotes a tear. 

Herrick 
4 A small flake of soot, such as fall in 
crowded cities or around great manufac- 
tories. ‘A fog out of doors that tastes of 
blacks and smells of decomposed frost.’ Sir 
Cc. — *22** One with the face blacked or 
disguised; specifically, a deer stealer. 

The Waltham Sache at length committed such 
ecnormities, that government was forced te inter. 
fere, with that severe ant sanguinary act, calied 
the * Black Act.” Gi White. 
6. A member of one of the dark-coloured 
races; 2 negro or other dark-skinned person. 

j. A stain or smear. ‘ Defiling her white 
lawn of chastity with ugly blacks of lust.’ 
Rowley, — pl. Ink used in copperplate 
printing, prepared from the charred husks 
of the grape and the residue of the wine- 
press.-—In black and white, in writing or 
patats aa, to put a statement in black and 
white, 

Black (blak), v.¢. To make black; to 
blacken; to soil; as, to black boots; to Mack 
one’s hands. ‘ Blacked the raven o'er.’ Ad- 


dison. 

Black-act (blak’akt),n. The English statute 
— L, which makes it felony to appear 
armed in any park or warren, &c., or to hunt 
or steal deer, &c., with the face blacked or 
disguised. —Biack-acts, the acts of the Scot- 
tish parliament during the reigns of the five 
Jameses, of a, and of James VI, down 
to 1586 or 1587. They were called the black- 
acts from the circumstance of their being 
written in the Saxon character. 

Blackamoor (blak’a-mor), », [Black, and 
Moor, in the meaning of black man or 
negro, formerly written also Wackmoor.] A 
negro; a black man or woman, 


I care not an she were a Moct-a-moor, Shak. 


Black-art (blak’irt), n. [A name given to 
necromancy in the middle ages from the 
idoa that eden wee Curtvet from LL. 
nigroman niger, black, and Gr. man- 
teva, prophecy, divination), whereas necro- 
mancy is * from Gr. nekromanteia (Gr, 
nekros, & a body, and wanteia, divina- 
tion), of which the LL. form was a corrup- 
tion.] Necromancy; magic; the art of be- 
ing abl. to perform wonderful feats by 
supernatural means, especially meana de- 
rived from the assistance of the powers of 
evil: sometimes opposed to an innocent 
kind of magic—the white art or white magic. 


: Black-ash (blak’ash), 2. Crude carbonate 
of soda, 


Blackaviced, Blackavised (liak’a-v/st), a. 
{O.B. black-a-vized— black, and Fr. vis, the 
visage.] Dark-complexioned. [Scotch] 

Black-ball (blak’bal), n. 1. A composition 
for blacking boots, shoes, &c.—2. A ball of 
a black colour used in balloting, and dennt- 
ing a negative vote. 





w, wig; wh, whi: zh, arnre.—See KRY. 


BLACKBALL 





Black-bryony (blak-b 


Blackball ‘blak’ bal), et To reject by 
putting black balls into a ballot-box, or by 
negative votes; to exclude by vote. 

He was diacdAndied at two clubs in succession. 
Thackeray. 
Whence the verbal noun, blackballing, 


Your story of the Mechtadiing amused me, Land, 


lack-band (blak’band), n. The most vala- | 


able kind of clay-ironstone (clay-carbonate) 
from which most of the Scotch Iron is manu- 
factured. It contains more carbonaceous 
matter than ordinary clay-lronstone, and 
sufficient to calcine the metal with a leas , 
expenditure of fuel It occurs in beds in | 
the coal-measures, and contains 10 or 15 and 
sometimes oven 30 per cent. of coaly matter. | 
Black-bass (blak’bas), nm Same as Huron 
which see) 
k-beer (blak’bér), n. A kind of beer | 
manufactured at Dantzic. It is of a ppd 
colour, and asyrupy consistence. Called also 
Dantzic Beer. 

Black-beetle (blak’bé-t]), n, A cockroach. 
the bramble (Rubus fruticoeus), a Eee 
name applied in different places to rent 
species or varieties of this fruit. 

If reasons were as plenty as Mectderries [ would 
give no man 4 reason on compulsion, Shak, 

Blackbird (blak’bérd), 1. The English name 
of a well-known species of thrush (the 





Blackbird (7urdar Merivia), 


Turdue Mera), common in Britain and 
throughout Europe. It is fully larger than 
the common or song thrush, the male 
wholly of a black colour, except the bill 
and orbita of the eyes, which are yellow; 
the female is dark rusty brown. [t feeds on 
worma, snails, insects, fruits, &c., and is 
rather a shy bird, generally keeping well 
under cover. The male has a fine rich 
mellow note, but its song has little compass 
or variety. Called also Merle. In America 
this name is given to different birds, as to 
the Gracula guiseala, or crow blackbird, and 
to the Oriotus pheniceus, or red-winged 
blackbird. Blackbirds isa cant term on the 
coast of Africa for a cargo of slaves. 

(blak’bérd), mn. A board painted 
black, used in achoola and lecture-rooms for 
writing or drawing lines on for instruction. 

(blak’béd-ing), a. Betokening 
evil, Young. 

Black-bonnet (blak’bon-net), ». One of the 
names of the reed-bunting. 

Black-book (blak’byk), n. One of several 
books, mostly of a political character, so 
called either from the nature of their 
contenta or the colour of their ane. 
Specifically, (a) a book of the Exchequer in 
gy said to have been composed in 

175 by Gervais of Tilbury. It contains a 
Fd A of the Court of Exchequer, its 
officers, their ranks and privilegea, wages, | 
perquisites, and jurisdiction, with the reve- 
nues of the crown in money, grain, and 
cattle. (+6) A book compiled by order of the | 
visitors of monasteries under Henry VIIL, 
containing a detailed account of the enor- 
mities practised in religious houses, to 
blacken on and to hasten their disselution. 

{c) A book kept at some universities as a 
rogister of faults and misdemeanours; hence, 
to be in one’s black books, to be in disfayour 
withone. (d) An anclent book of admiralty 
law, always held to be of vory high author- 
ity, compiled in the reign of Edward IIL. 
—— treating of necromancy, or the 
, 

Black-browed (blak’broud), a Having 
black eye-brows; gloomy; dismal; threaten 
ing; as, a black- browed guat. Dryden, 

Black-brush Iron-ore (blak’brush {'érn- 
or), % «Brown hematite, containing $0 per | 
ceut, of peroxide of iron and 10 of water. 
It is found in the Forest of Dean, and is 
chiefly used for making tin-plate. 


(blak’be-ri), mn The berry of | 
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(blak-bri’o-ni}, a. In botany, 
the — ann communis, a climbing plant with 
thick tuberous roots which send up annual 
twining stems, which grow toa 
over bushes and hedges. The juice of the 
roots waa formerly used in the preparation 
of otimulating plasters. 


(blak’bérn-ing), a. Scandal- | 


ous: always applied to shame, [Scotch.] 
-canker (blak’kang-kér), mn, A disease 
in turnips and other crops produced by a 
species of —e See ATHALIA. 
Black-cap (blak’kap), n. 1, A dentirostral 
passerine bird, family Sylviade, the Cur- 
ruca atrica , © called from its black 
crown. It is common in Britain and the 
—— of Europe, and comes nearest the night- 
roasted till black. 
Black-cattle (blak’kat-I), ». Cattle of the 
bovine genus reared for slanghter, in dis- 
tinction from dairy-cattle: used without 
reference to colour. 
Black-chalk (blak’chak), ». 1. A mineral of 
a bluish black colour, of a slaty texture, 
and soiling the fingers when handled: a 


variety of argillaceous slate, containing 10 


to 15 per cent. of carbon: it is used for 
drawing.—2. A preparation of ivory black 
and fine clay. 


Black-coat ( (blak’ kot), mn A common and , 
familiar name for a clergyman, as red-coat 


is for a soldier. 

Black-cock (biak’kok), mn. One of the Eng- 
lish names for the heath-cock, the male of 
the black-game or black-grouse, the Tetrao 
tetriz of Linnwus, a gallinaccous bird, family 
Tetraonide, The female is called ‘a gray 
Aen, and the od omy are named poulta. is 
found in v of England, and is 
abundant in the 
Germany, France, and Holland it is toler- 


rmany, 
ably plentiful; in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Russia it abounds. 





Black-cock (Tetris fer ix}, 


Black-country (blak kun-tri), » Those 
portions of the midland district of England 
which are in a manner blackened and de- 
prived of verdure by the coal and iron in- 
dustries. 

Black-currant (blak'ku-rant), n Ribes 
| 7a a well-known garden-plant and its 


| Black-death (blak’deth), mn. The name given | 
to an oriental plague which, originating in 
China, spread over Asia and Europe in the 
fourteenth century, characterized by inflam- 
matory boils and lack spota or petechior of 
the skin, indicating _—_ decomposition. 
It last attacked London and England gene- 


pny in 1663-63. 

lak’diz-éz), ». The black 
"plas or = ence, the morbus niger of 
he Latin writers. 

Black-draught (blak‘drift), a. A popular 
purentive medicine, consisting of the infu- 
sion of senna with sulphate of ————— 

Black-drop (blak drop). n. A liquid pre- 

ation a opium in vi 

Black- aye (blak dy), A “compound of 
oxide of iron with n acid and tannin. 

Black-earth (blak’érth), n. Earth of a dark 
colour; mend; hummus. 

Blacken (bluk’n), v.¢ 
darken. 

The little cloud . and spread, ane black. 
ened the face of the whole heaven, ath, 
2. Fig. to anlly; to make infamous; * de- 
fame ; 
blackena the character. 


Let us dfecten him, let us Aachen him, , said 


the miscreant Harrison, of the blessed king. South [ 


Blacken 
dark. * 


blak’n), «i T0 
blackened, roll 


w black or ; 
the thunder.’ 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé@, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


tlength + 


Ingale in sweetness of song.—2 An apple , 


ighlanda of Scotland ; in - 


1. To make black; to | 


to canse to appear vile; as, vice | 


BLACK-GUM 





Blackener (blak’n-ér), n. One who Wacken: 
Black-extract (blak eks-trakt), mA pte. 
Paration from cocenius Indic imparting 
2* mer a quality oy 


(blak’i, nA black per. 
son; ae 


I wonder if the old Macdies do talk. T. Hagier, 
Black-eyed Cees) & Having black 
‘My black-eyed maid. : * 
Blackfellow Uak“tel· O) n. Colonial name 
for a native Australian. 
Black-fish (blak’fish), ». 1. A fish of the 
mackerel family found in the Mediterranean 
and on the coasts of Western Enrope (Cen. 
trolophus pompilus) —2% In the United 
States, a fish caught on the rocky shores of 
New England, the tautog ( Tautoga ameri. 
eana),--3. A name given to various whales 
* In Seotland, foul fish or feh newly 
wned. The practice of fishing for — 
uring the night with » and by torch- 
a ht, and of taking salmon in the river 
en they newly come up te w is called 
dlack-Ashing 
Black-fisher (blak’fish-¢r), n. A poacher. 
one who kills salmon tu close time. [Scotch j 
By recruit! one of teo Lititudimarian poachen 
and Weckfiskers, Mr. H. completed the of 
— which fell to the share of Lady B, Sir IP Sate. 
(blak’flag), n. The fing formeris 
—— ¥ pirates to intimate the doom 
their victims might expect. 
| Black-flea (blak’flé), m. An insect of the 
beetle tribe, injurious to turnips; the Hai. 
fica nemorum of naturalists Called ale 


| Turnip-flea. 
Black-flux (blak’finks), mn A mixture of 
carbonate of potash and charcoal, obtaine| 
| by deflagrating tartar with half its weigh 
| of nitre: used in melting metallic substance: 





ee om n. The bean plant-louse 
phis 
Black-foot (blak’fyt), n 1 ——— in 


Scotland blak’fit.) sort of matchmaker; 
one who goes between a Jover and his mis 
tress to plead the cause of the former 
(Scotch.}—2. The name of a tribe of Nor 
American Indians. 

Black-forest (blak’fo-rest), a. A forest ix 
Germany, in Swabia, a part of the ancezt 
Hercynian Forest. 

Blackfriar (blak’fri-ar), m. A friar of the 
Dominican order, Called also a Predicantar 
Preaching Friar, and in France Jacchm 
See BENEDICTINE. 

Black-game (blak’gim), ». See Bick 
cock and on (blak — 

Black-grass (blak’gras), nm A Tae 
Blackguard bulbosia. » 
ckguard (blak’gird), nm. [Formerly the 

—— and Jowest menials connects 
with a great household, who attended tthe 
coals, &c., looked after them when the 

usehold moved from one place to another, 
were called the Wack guard, from their face 
being often blackened or smutted. Websier 
the « atist has the following passage:— 

Al slave, that within this twenty yeart rode 
with the act guard in the duke's carriage ‘moogt 
spits and dripping-pans ! 
Holland, Fuller, &c., use the term in the 
same way; but we also find the devil's Nact 
guard early spoken of, the phrase being ap- 
plied to worthless characters as being the 
soldiers or guard of the devil, * it does 
not seem clear in which sense the epithet 
was first used, Either would easily —_ 
modern meaning.) A man of coarse and af 
fensive manners; a fellow of low character. 

a scAMp; a scoundrel, 

The troops which he commanded were the greatest 
Machguards on the face of the carth. Prof Tew 
Blackguard (blak’giird), a. 1. Of bad char- 
acter; vicious; vile; low; worthless: sid of 
reons and things ‘A blackguand bos. 
eift. ‘Marking certain things as low a« 
ila ard, and certain others as lawfnl at 
right,’ 7. Hughes. —2 Scurrilous; abusive: 
as, blackyuard language. 


Mackyeard (blak’giird ), v4. To revile in 
scurrilous language. [Cotlog 
(blak’ 


duct or language of a black 
his fine genius in pamphleteering and Weel- 


| guardian.’ Craik. 
Hiackguardly (blak Ard -li), @. —_ 
te c of a blackguard:; rascally; villal 


ous, as, & —*x — — 
Black-gum nm. A mie? 
can tree CN; — 40 to 70 feet high 
which bears a dark blue berry. The wool 
is solid and not apt to eplit, and hence # 
used for naves and in ch building. Itis 
also called Yellow-gum and Sour-gum, 











néte, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i, 8c. abwne; =f, Se. few 











BLACK-HAIRED 





Black-haired (blak’hard), a. Having black | 
hat 


r. 
Black-hearted (blak’hirt-ed), a. Havi 

black or malignant heart, , ek 
Black-hole 


‘pecifically applied to a place of confinement 
tor soldiera.) The word is associated with a 
horriblecatastrophe which occerred at Cal- 

eutia on the 18th June, 17%, when 146 
Engtishmen were confined in the black-hole 

of that city by the Nabob a Dowla, 

and all except twenty-two peri from 
want of air. 

Racking (blak’ing), n. L A substance used 
for blacking shoes, variously made; any 
matter for making things black.—2 The 
name given by founders to a black- wash, 
composed of clay, water, and powdered char- 
coal, with which cores and loam-moulds are 
coated, to give the requisite smoothness 
to the surfaces which come into contact with 
the melted metal. 
Black-iron (blak‘i-érn), n. Malleable iron, 
in contradistinction to iron which is tinned, 
called white-iron. 

Blackish (blak’ish), a. Somewhat black; 
moderately black or dark. Job vi. 16. ‘Begin 
to be Hackish.” Holland. 

Black-jack (blak‘jak),», 1. A capacious can, 





Leathern Black -packs, 


now made of tin, but formerly of waxed 
leather. 
There's a Dead-sea of drink in the cellar, in which 
y vessels - — ad in the De el * 
e a tf the fagona an s) 
tke chugs ilrowned in the marshes, bem RL 
2 The ensign of a pirate.—3. A name given 
by miners to blende, a mineral called also 
Fale Galena, It is an ore of zinc in combi- 
nation with iron and sulphur; sulphide of 
zine.—4. The Quereus nigra, or barren oak. 
Black-knot (blak’not), 1, A fast knot: op- 
posed to — 2*258 
Black-lead (blak‘led), n. Amorphous gra- 
sory plumbago, See GRAPHITE. [Black- 
mad by 4 misnomer a¢ the mineral conteine 
BO 


blak‘leg), ». (Origin unde- 


Black 
cided; probably from the custom of racing ; 


men wearing black top-boota) 1. One who 
syitematically tries to win money by cheat- 

in connection with races, or with carda, 
billiards, or other game; a rook; a swindler; 
& welsher, Sametimes contracted into 
lot Same as Black-quarter, a disease of 
cattle. 


Elack- (blak‘leg-ism), » The arts 
or practices of a black-leg; cheating; swind- 
ling Bentley's — 

Black-letter (blaklet¢r), n. A name now 
applied to the old English or modern Gothic 
letter, which was introduced into England 
about the middle of the fourteenth * 
and became the character generally used 
manuscripts before the art of printing was 

ablicly tised in Europe. 

- (blak ‘let-ér), @ Written or 
printed in black-letter; as, a black-letter 
mauuseript or book. 

Black-list (blak’list), n. A list of defaulters; 
— applied to printed lists of insol- 
vents and bankrupts, published officially. 
Private lists, however, of a more searching 
character, are furnished by certain societies 
and private individuals to subscribers, with 
the view of enabling them to | ge them- 
selves against bad debts, frauds, &c. 

Blackly (blak’li), ade. With a black or dark 
appearance; darkly; atrociously. ‘With 

grim, sterne looks and dlackely 
hewed.’ Mir. for Mage, ‘Deeda so blackly 

grim and horrid.’ Feltham, ‘(The 313 

glides along the water looking ly.’ 


Blackmail (blak’mal), n. [Lit. black-rent. 
See MAIL, rent.] 1. A certain rate of money, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; j, job; 





lak‘hél), n Formerly a dun- 
cell in a prison; pow more | 
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corn, cattle, or the like, anciently paid, in 
the north of England and in Scotland, to 
certain men who were allied to robbers, to 
be protected by them from pillage. Black- 
mail was levied in the districta borderin 
the Highlands of Scotland till the middle 
the eighteenth century. Hence—2 Extor- 
tion in any mode by means of intimidation, 
as the extortion of money by threats of accu- 
sation or exposure, or of unfavourable criti- 
cism in the press.-- 3%. Formerly, rent paid 
in produce, or in baser money, in oppoaition 
to rent paid in silver: in Latin reditus nigri, 
as opposed to reditua albi. 
-martin (blak’miar-tin), » A name 
sometines given to the bird otherwise 
the Swift. 
Black-match (blak‘mach), n. A pyrotech- 
nic match or sponge. 
(blak’mun-di), n. 1 Easter 


Monday, See extract. 
In the sath of Edw. IIT. the 14th of April, Edward 
with his host lay before the city of Paris, which day 


was full dark of mist and hail, and so bitter cold that 
many men died on their horses with cold; wherefore 
unto this day it hath been called Slacd- Monday. 


Stra, 
Then it was not for nothing that my nose fell a 
bleeding on Slack Momahay last, Shak, 


2 A term used among achoolboys to desig- 
nate the first Monday after holidays, when 
they return to their studies. 
Black-monk (blak’mungk), n. One of the 
Benedictine monks. 
Blackmoor (blak’mér), n, Same as Black- 


amoor, Beau, & Fl 
Black-mouthed ——— Using 
foul or scurrilous io atever the 
moat black-mouth'd atheists charged it with.’ 
Killingbeck. 


Black-naphtha (blak’nap-tha or blak‘naf- 
tha), n. troleum or rock-oil, 

Black-neb (blak’neb), n. 1. A person diaaf- 
fected to government; a democrat. (Scotch. } 

Little did 1 imayine that I was giving cause for 
many to think me an enemy to the king and govern- 
ment, But so it was, Many of the bheritors con- 
sidered me a Alacé-ned though knew it mot, Gut. 
2 A black-nob. 

Blackness (blak’nes),n. The quality of heing 
black; black colour; darkness; atrocious- 
ness or enormity in wickedness, ‘ Night's 
blackness." Shak. ‘ Blackness as asolid wall." 
— — ‘The very blackness of horror." 

Black-nob (blak’nob), n. A workman who 
refuses to join a trades’ union; one who 
works when the unionists are on strike; a 
knob-stick. 

Reports were submitted from the various works, 
which showed that all the men employed by the iron 
coinpanies were on strike, with the exception of six 
Mack-nobs. Scotsman newspaper, 

Black-ochre (blak'd-kér), n A variety of 
mineral black, combined with iron and allu- 
vial clay. See under MINERAL 


1 Black-peopled (blak'ps-pid), a Inhabited 


by black persons. * 


ned ys. 

Black- lak’pep-ér), n. The dried 
— — of Piper nigrum, an East Indian 
climbing plant, nat. order Piperacew, much 
used as a condiment. 

Black- ‘t (blak’pig-ment), n. A fine, 
light, carbonaceous substance or lamp-black, 
prepared ggg | for the manufacture of 
printers’ ink. It is obtained by burning 
common eoal-tar. 

Black-pine (blak’pin), n. Pinus austriaca, 
a native of Austria, remarkabie for ite very 
long, dark, glossy leaves, and containing 
more resin than any other European tree. 

Black-plate (blak’plAt), n. Sheet-iron plate 

—5 it ia —— a4 A \ind 
lack- (blak’pyd-ing), #. b 
of — ——— of blond, suet, &c.; blood- 
padding. 

And fat tiack-pocddtings, food 
For warriors that delzht In Blood. Hrudibras, 

Black-quarter (blak’kwar-tér), », An en- 
zootic apoplectic disease peculiar to cattle, 
indicated by lameness of the fore-foot and 
blackness of the flesh. It is not contagious, 
but in warm weather is attended by the 
development of a blood poison, fatal to man 
and the lower animals, Called also Black-leg, 

arter-ecil or Quarter-ill, and Black-spaul, 
-rod (blak‘rod), = In England, the 
usher belonging to the order of the Garter, 


empire.” 





#0 called from the black rod which he car- | 


nes. He is of the king's chamber and usher 
of parliament. His full title is Gentleman- 
usher of the Black Rod, and his deputy is 
atyled the Yeoman-usher. They are the 





lal messengers of the House of Lords; 





| 


BLACK-TAIL 


and either the gentleman- or the yeoman- 
usher summons the commons to the House 
of Lords when the royal assent is given to 
bills; and also executes orders for the com- 
mitment of parties guilty of breach of pri- 


vilege and contempt. 

Black-rood (blak’rod), n. (Black, and reed, 
a crosan] A relic brought to Scotland by 
the wife of Maloolm Canmore, and long held 
in extreme veneration by the Scota, It con- 
sisted of a cross of gold inclosing a picce of 
the true cross, get in an ebony figure of the 
Saviour. It was deposited with the in 
in Edinburgh Castle, and carried with m 
to England by Edward L, and used by him 
to give increased solemnity to the oaths he 


exacted from the Scottish magnates. All 
trace of it is now lost, 
Black-rust (blak’rust), mn. A disease of 


wheat, in which a black fungoid growth he- 
comes deposited in the fissure of the grain. 

Black. t (blak’salt), #. See BIT KOBEN. 

Black-saltes (blak’sglts), n. pl. In America, 
wood-ashes after they have been lixiviated 
and the solution evaporated until the mass 
has become black. 

Black-sheep (blak-shép), », A member of 
a family or society guilty of loose conduct 
and unlike the other members. 


The court was all astir and a-truze when the Mart- 
sheep pressed him into an obscure corner. Dichens. 


Black-silver (blak’sil-vér), » A mineral, 
called also Brittle Silrer-ore and Stephanite, 
consisting of silver, antimony, and sulphur, 

Bla th (blak’smith), mn <A smith who 
works in iron and makes iron utensils; an 
lronamith. 

Black-snake (blak’snak),». 1. An ophidian 
reptile, family Colubridm, the Coluber con- 
strictor, common in the United States from 
Louisiana to Connecticut. It is one of the 
largest North American serpents, reaching 
a length of 6 or 6 feet, and so agile and swift 
ag to have boen named the Racer, It has 





Black -anake (Colder constrictor), 


no poison fangs, and is therefore compara- 
tively harmless, which is the more fortunate, 
as it is extremely irascible, rustling ite tail 
when irritated like the rattlesnake. It 
feeds on small quadrupeds snd birds, and 
the like. It is especially useful in that it 
is fond of rata, and Is capable of climbing 
walls in pursuit of them, and also of insinn- 
ating itself into their holes.—2. The black- 
enake of Jamaica ia the Natriz atra, Though 
not poisonots its bite is very severe; it feeds 
chiefly on lizarda 

Black-spaul (blak’spal), ». [Black, and 

ul, the shoulder or quarter.) Same as 
Riack-quarter. 

Black-spruce (blak’spria), n. The Abiex 
nigra, a native of North America. Jt fur- 
nishes the spruce deals of commerce. Its 
principal characteristics are strength, light- 
ness, and elasticity, and in ship-building it 
is reckoned of su or excellence for yards 
and topmasta. From the young branches 
the essence of spruce is extracte 

Black-squall (blak’skwal), mn. A squall of 
extreme suddenness and violence, common 
in the West Indian seas, and ascribed to a 
peculiar heated state of the atmosphere 
near land, It causes frequent damage to 


shipping. 

Riask-sireke (blak’strak), n. Naut. ar 
of 2* immediately above the waics in 
a 


* nay side, covered with tar and lamp- 

ek, 

Black-strap (blak’strap), n. A name given 
contemptuously to several beverages, as to 
the dark country winea with which ships 
are supplied on the Mediterranean station; 
a mixture of spirits with molasses; port- 
wine, 

Black-tail (blak’tal), ». A fish, a kind of 
perch, the Acerina (Perca) cernua, Called 
also Rugfe or Pope, See RUPFE. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; YH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


BLACK-TEA 


Black-tea (blak’té), n. A generic name for | 
various Chinese teas, the principal of which 
are Bohea, Congou, Pekoe, Souchong. 
See TBA. 

Black-thorn (blak’thorn — The sloe or 
Prunus communis, See 

7m. * * he dressed, 
ready for smelting. 


tin (blak’tin 
stamped, and w 
It is the ore comminuted by beating into a 
black powder like fine sand. 

Black- (blak’tér-peth), n. (ig, 0.) 
The di- or sub-oxide of mercury, commonly 
called the ash, or black oxide. 

Black-varnish Tree Free (blak’vir: nish t 
"rine uk atissima, nat, order beg 
cardiacem, an East indian tree, which, when 
wounded, yields a black varniah, called 
theet-see or kheu. It is extremely danger- 
ous, a8 the skin, when rubbed with it, in- 
flames and becomes covered with pimples, 
which are difficult to heal. The wood, 
known as the lignum-vitm of Pegu, is so 
hard and heavy as to be made into anchors 
for the boats of the natives. 

Black-vomit (blak’vom-it),n. A discharge 
from the stomach of substances of a black 
appearance, as in yellow fever, &c. 

Black- —— ag Bia An oe —— 
fanese used asa ng ngredien n in 
It is remarkable for taking fire when mixed 
with linseed-oil in a ce portion. 

Black-walnut ——— The —* 
lane nigra, a large an 
American tree, 50 or 60 feet thigh. te the wood 

a beau- 


of which is of a dark colour, fo 
tiful material for cabinet-work. 
= (blak’ward), mn. A sub-vassal 
who held at of the king's vassal. 
Black- wash (blak’wosh), m 1 A lotion 
composed of calomel and lime- water. — 
2 Any Ey wach that blackens, 


Remove the modern layers of — — and let 
the man himself be seen, Kingsicy. 


Black-Watch (blak’woch), » A name often 
ven to the 42d Regiment. See under 
pag 

Black-water (blak’wa-tér), n. A disease of 

sheep, said to be caused by an accumula- 
tion of black bile in the stomach. 


Black-work — n. Iron t 
hy blacksmi led in distinction 
* that vro by whitesmitha. 


—— the nana a8 blade, 


, LG. 
bladere, bledder, — blaar, a blis- 


Ore Rat 
i a pustule; 
in A. Sax. bldwan, E. to blow.] 1. A thin 


membranous bag in dex which serves 
as the receptacle of some secreted fluid; as, 
the urinary bladder, the gall bladder, &c. 
—— —— nom the word, lad ither 
* eno! eC er,e 
within the animal or when taken out and 
inflated with air. ‘Little wanton boys that 
swim on bladders.’ Shak.—2, Any vesicle, 
blister, or pustule, especially if with 
air or 4 watery liquor.—3. In bot. 
"4 a distended me 
6) A hollow membranous appendage 
floating * spat (5 by with 2 ar and 
eplant. (c)Ac a ces 
of the substance of many algw filled with 
air.—4. Anything inflated, emp 
sound. ‘ Bladders of ee a 
Bladder (blad‘ér), vt. 1. To put up ina 
bladder; as, 6 d lard. —2. To puff up; 
to fill with wind. [Rare.} 
A hollow lobe of glass that long before 
She full of emptiness had Maddered. G. Fietcher. 
Bladder-angling (blad’ér-ang-gling), n. 
Fishing by means of a baited hook attached 
to an inflated bladder. The sudden 
of the bladder, after it has been pulled un- 
der water b = fish seizing the bait, strikes 
and hooks 


Bladder-campion (blad’ér-kam-pi-on), n. , 
- Blady 


The popular name of Silene inflata: so called 
from its inflated calyx. 
Bladdered (blad’ tnd), a, hg like a 
bladder ; wi up; vain. bladdered | 
tness, Ey 
— 2* n, The com- 
mon name og | stopteri us of ferns: 
so named from the blad =A ike involucre. 
Pe 3 tan are two British —— 
(blad er · gren) a. Sap- 
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ee n. Another 
| name —— 
Bladder-nut —— nut), n. The popular 
name of the plants of the genus Staphylea, 
because of their inflated fruit-capsule. Two 





or three jes are met with in our shrub- 
berles.—The African bladder-nut is a name 
for the genus OT 

- blad’ér-pod), 2. A popular — 
name for —— 


-seed (blad’¢r-séd), mn. A popular 
name for Physospermum. 

-~senna (blad‘ér-sen-na), n The 
common name of the plants of the genus 
Colutea. —The jointed-podded bladder-senna 


is the Coronilla. 
Bladder-tree (blad‘ér-tré), nm A hand- 
some American shrub, Staph trifolia, 
Called also Three-leaved nut. See 
STAPHYLEA. 


Bladder-wort (blad’ér-wért),n. The com- 
mon name of a genus (Utricularia) of slen- 
der aquatic plants, the leaves of which are 
furnished with floa bladders. Three 
species are found in See Urricu- 


LARIA, 
Bladder-wrack (blad‘ér-rak), n. A sea. 
weed (Fucus vesiculosus), thus named be- 


cause of the floati 
and Sea-wrack. 


Called also 
Fucus. 

Bladdery (blad‘ér- *2 a. Resembling a 
e containing ders. — Bladdery 
Sever, vesicular fever, in which the skin 
covered with blisters, 

Blade (blAd), n. [A. Sax. bled, 
branch, or twig; O.Sax, D. Dan. Sw. dlad. 
Ieel blath, G.blatt, aleaf; probably from root 
of blow, A’ Sax. blawan, and allied to bloom, 
blossom.) 1. The leaf of a plant particularly, 
now perhaps ——— of gramineous 
plants; slant Gren tke to leke ade 
mineous planta. a like to leke bla 


Sir T. ‘ Bla 

Tha ‘saris Siar oun aioe ond ee 
Tennyson, 

But_ when de 

— wee sprang ap and deenght 


Mat, xiii. 26, 
2. In dot. the lamina or broad part of a leaf, 
as distinguished from the or ** 


3. A thing resembling a blade in 
(a) the ‘cuttl tof f an —— 
the blade of a knife or aword. () The 


—— (c) The scapula or scapular 


trides’ lance did gore 
Pines indie eet Chapman, 
(d@) A commercial name for the four large 
plates of shell on the sides, and the five 
ee vias in Se we of the carapace 
turtle, which yield the best tortoise: | him. 
shell. —4. A rollicking fellow; a 
swaggerer ; a rakish f fellow ; strictly, per- 
hapa. one who ts sharp and wide awake. 
Jolly blades." Evelyn. 
He saw a turnkey in a trice 
Fetter a troublesome Made, Coleridge, 
Blade (ss v.t. To furnish with a blade. 
Blade (bi vi, To come into blade; to 
produce em. 


Ae wert a pia, eo apd my ts faded, 
As ever in Muse's garden Maded. Ph, Fletcher. 


Blade-bone 55 n, The scapula or 
upper bone inthe shoulder, See BLADE,3 (¢ 
Bladed ‘ed), p. anda. 1. Having a blade 
or blades: (a) as a plant. ‘ Bladed grass.’ 
Shak, ‘Bladed field." Thomson, (b —* 
cutting instrument; as, a two-bladed 
2. In mineral. com of long aad wae 
plates, like the bis Minin of a kali, 2. In her. 
a term used when the stalk or blade of any 
kind of grain is borne of a colour different 
from the ear or fruit. 

Blade-fish (blad’fish), nm. An acanthop 


tery- 
gious fish of the family Cepolidm, Trichiu- 
rus lepturwa: so called from its flatness and 
resemblance to a sword-blade. It is occa- 
analy found off our coasts. 
-metal —— n. Metal for 
sword-blades. 
Blade-smith bad {amnith), nm <A sword- 
eutler. Mir. 


or Mage. 
blad’i), a. — of blades. 
‘The Drayto: 


v grass.” 
Blae Hae (i), «. (Parallel orm of blue =Icel. 
bld-kaldr, blue-cold. } Livid; pale- 
* often applied to a person's complexion 
on a very cold day, as well as to that of one 
pale from terror. (Scotch.] 
Oh! airs, some of you will stand with a Alae coun- 
tenance before the tribenal of God. — 








BLAMEWORTHY 





The Scotch name for the bilberry (which 
see 


Blaes (blaz), n. pl. A Scottish salner’s term 
for the shale of the coal-measures: some- 


der.) ag pustule; a botch; a blister. 
—— — 


on both sides equally ALewsatve. 
— 
—8 


Virtue is placed between two extremes, which are 
Dryden, 


—— nes), n. The state 
; culpableness; 


aa ade. Ina blamable 


— — 


mar to calumniate. See BLASPHEME } 
L ee to find fauk 
—— — to OT com- 

and a e to peed tn. 
Formerly it n ¢ be followed by of. e 
moreus he Wamed of inconsiderate rash 
ness." Knolles.—2 + To bring reproach upon: 
to blemish; to injure. 

This il! state in which she stood; 

To which she for his sake had weetingly 
Now brought herself, and 4¢anued her noble tHood. 


Spenser. 

— — as ‘he Is to blame," to blame 

bya mon construction has the 

meaning = to to be blamed: blamable. 

oth ane ta ry my build; grain 

ready to cut, &c.) 

You were te diame, 1 must be plain with you. Stat, 

In writers of the Elizabethan period it was 
often written too blame, blame 


censure, chide, " con- 
demn, cry do braid, reproach. 
| iam, la An nm of dis- 


phe 


P 
—— iba one Gen. x0 9. 
2 That which is deserving of censure or 
me should be hs fault; crime; sin. ‘That 
onld be holy and without blame before 
Eph. i. 4-—3.¢ Hurt; injury. 
A lacig dow a il fom mr mt 


Biameable (blim’a-bl), a. Same as Blaw- 


Weprehensibie; feully: Meriting blame; 
"aaah tans le; f vi, 


guilty ; eel 
Th — akin cae seca 
Some wom, untutored chuel. Shak. 


Bamefally (clkartul-10, ade. In a blame- 
(blam'fyl-nes), n. State af 


‘homeon, 
Tennyson. It may be followed by ef. 
We will be Masmelers of this thine oath. Josh & rr 


Blamelessly (blam'les-li), ade. In oly wed 
less ee Srithout fault or crime; inno- 


cently. 
Biamelessess (lames. nes). n The state 
or ali of blameless ; innocence: 
purity,“ y white melessness accounted 
Blamer (oasueey One who blames, finds 
fault, or censures. ‘Blamers of the times’ 
Donne. 
Blameworthiness (blim‘wér-tHi-n *8 
The quality of being blameworthy 

leness. Goodwin, 


Prave and blame exproms whet actealy se; pris 
worthiness and Mameworthsners, atorally 
ought to be the sentiments of other 


to our Peapie wa, 


— * a. [Blowe 
and worthy.) Deserving blame; censurable; 
culpable; Soprehenetthe 

Tees the ven of ‘9 divorce to tor bushand we 
amewortty, affirms, because mar 
Schveutiy vison: * BMiton 





(bla’be- n. [Se. livid, 
green —— see). | blue, Bowes Tool bia-bee ihe bi the bilberry.} . 
Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; 


tibe, tub, byll; — ofl, pound; 


ii, Sc. abune; F. Sc. fey. 


BLANC 


— — 
Blane n, [Fr., white.}] 1. Arich stock | 
or gravy in —X tripe, &e., Is stewed. —2. A | 


; —2 5. 
ind blane, white, 
a kind of By cloth 


manana 


» ro blansh).v.t. (Fr. Nanchér,to whiten, 
from Hane, white. See —* lL. To 


whiten by depriving of colour; to render 
pale or colour! 
the natural of cheeks 
Ween whan ee slomched —ã— Shak, 


2 In hort. to whiten or prevent from turning 
green by excluding the light, a process —— 
plied to the stalks or leaves of plants, such 
as celery, lettuce, sea-kale, &c. It is done 
by raising up earth about the stalks of the 
ag a the leaves ether to keep 
the inns ones from the t, or covering 
with pots, boxes, or the like. —3.+ Fig. to 
whiten, as a black act —2 to 
to slur; to pass over. ‘Blanch over the 
blackest and most absurd things.’ Tillot- 
eon —4.+ To shun or avoid, as from fear: in 
this sense probably a corruption of dblench. 
Te ee the "ated ——— to admit ifs and 
ams to ev 
———— blanch nis Sane otf 
4 In cookery, to soak (as meat or vegetabl 
in hot water, to soak (as mentor vegetables 
boil, with the view of giving them firmness 
or whiteness. To blanch almonds is to de- 
—— them of their skins by immersion in 
ter, and a little friction, after their 
shells have been removed.-—6, In the arta, 
to whiten or make lustrous, as metals, by 
acids or other means; also, to cover with a 


thin coating of tin. 
Blanch (blansh), v.7. * To become white; 
to bleach. ‘Sirens, ... such as chanted on 


2. To evade; to _ to equivocate. [See 
preceding art. 4 
Pi pein when counsellors Afanchk, 


Blanch (blansh), n. Ore when not in masses, 
bat intimately mixed with other minerals, 
Blancher (blansh’ér),n. LOne who blanches 
or whitens.—2. One stationed for the _ 


—— me oe 


H bably—3.¢ On si 2 Sitar 
ence, pro e who or 
— 


Blanchers . . . to let and stopthe of the 
4 —— ad 


Blanch-farm, Blanch-ferm (blansh’firm, 
morgen pr (Fr. —— ting and LL 

A kind of quit-rent; rent = 
diver, not in grain or cattle. W 
Bieneh, 


"hold-f n. In 
ah the tenent te is bound 


led 
anek those wordes to h 


Blanc- (b 
bla-mah-zha),. (Fr. blanc, white, and man- 
ger, ſood. cookery, a name of different 
—— of the consistency of a jelly, 

composed of dissolved isi 
—*— maize-flour, &c. with m ~ 
vouring substances. r 
ee by Chaucer, but no doubt the old 
—* of this name was very different from 
— 


NG, — ld. 1. Mild; 
rad ag "Like the bountiful sea- 
ra cane Tennyson, —2. Affable; suave; 


— 


; kindly. ‘Bland words.’ Milton. 
* vole “put bland the smile." Ten- | 
Blandation (blan-di’shon), n. IL or 


flattery, from blandus, bland. 
Sietel many: ——— Ca 


ch, chain; éh, Sc. loch; gg, go: 
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Blandfordia (bland-ford’i-a), n. ah ae 
of George, marquis of Blandford.) A 
of handsome perennial herbs natives o' New 


of a butt or 


South Wales, nat. order Liliacew. They are | 


all beautiful plants, and several species are 
to be found in our nhouses, 
cet (blan-dil’é-kwens), n II. 


Blandiloquen 
—— — blandus, mild, an ‘loquor, i 


to speak. mild, flattering speech; 
—— — compliment. 
Blandiment (blan‘di-ment), n. Blandish- 
ment; allurement; enticement. ‘Allure no 
man with suasion and blandiment.’ Burnet. 
— v.i. To blandish; to use flattery. 


Binadieh (blan‘dish), vt. [0.E. blandise, 
from 0.¥Fr, blandir, to flatter, L blandior, 
to flatter, from blandus, bland.)—1.+ To 
flatter; to caress; to soothe; to fawn on, — 
2. To render pleasing, alluring, or enticing. 

In former days a country-life, 
For so time-honoured poets . 
Free from 3 and strife, 
Was Mandish'd by perpetual spring. 
omper, 

Blandish (blan‘dish),v.i Toassume acareas- 
ing or blandishing manner. ‘ How she blan- 

by Dunsmore rides." Drayton. 

(blan’disht), — or a, Invested 
with flattery, cajolery, or blandishment. 
Must all her wiles, 
With Mandish’d parteys, feminine assaults. Milton. 

Blandisher erg an‘dish-ér), ». One that blan- 
dishes; one that flatters with soft words. 

a (blan‘dish-ing), mn. Blandish- 
men 


Double-hearted friends, whose Mandishings 
Tickle our cars, but sting our bosoms, Apanment. 


Blandishment(blan‘dish-ment),n. 1. Words 
or actions ressive of affection or kind- 
ness, and tending to win the heart; artful 
caresses; flattering attention; cajolery; en- 
dearment. ‘Cowering low with blandish- 
ment.’ Milton. ‘An accent very low in 
blandishment." Tennyson. —2. Something 


bland or beaming; something 

— — —F rose yiclds her have 

a “When all the 
are gone.’ G. Sewell. 

Blandness Kant hg n. State of being 

bland; mildness; gentleness. 

ary enna —— * 


temper. Macaniay. 
Blank ), a, (From Fr. blane (Sp. 
blanco, neo), white, blank, a word 
borrowed from the blank, white, — 
blank, from blinken, to blink, that is 
glint, to mer; cog. D. — and Sw. bank, 
white. BLINK.) 1. White or pale. ‘The 
blank moon.’ Milton. ‘Blank as death in 
marble.” Tennyson. Hence—2. As applied 


primarily to paper, void of written or printed 
characters ; —— of any uniform surface; 
aaa wall: 80 also vacant; cone 
wanting something os to compte | ale 
ness; void; empty; as, a blank space; a 
ballot; blank cartridge. ‘Blank and waste 
it seemed.’ Tennyson.—3. Pale from fear 
or terror; hence, confused; confounded; 
dispirited: dejected. 

Adam. . astonished stood, and Afan&. Afiiton. 


4 Pure; ity Pe entire ; * 
* Blank stupidi Percival. —6 nr’ eet: 


* each as 
in — — in 
Milton's Paradise Lost nk cartridge, 


— See separate entries as compound 
k), nm. 1. A piece of with- 
out Blank (angk printed ee on it; a void 


r or in any written or printed 
decament; ——— remaining incom- 


plete till something essential is filled in. 
The freemen si; heir in- 

scribed vote, — zh by a Wane, pt - ha 
eames & pager tind vet 

ee of half an — —— 


Sw? 
fically in the —*6 quotation, a 
. k paper given to government officials 
to fill up as they pl: , 80.3 to give an air 
of authority to oppressive exactions. 


And daily new exactions are devised, 
As Nankr, benevolences, and 1 know not what. 


2. Any void space; a void; a vacancy; as, 

a blank in one's memory; the death of his 
wife left a great blank in his life.—3. A 
ticket in a lottery on which no prize is indi- 
cated; a lot by w! - nothing is gained. 

Fortune's lottery lies 

Pa RE may lpn 4 





ng, sing; 





oH, then; th, thin; ow, wig; 


BLAPSIDZ 





4. In archery, the white mark in the centre 
to which an arrow is 
object to which any- 
thing is ‘avected; aim. ‘As level as the 
cannon to his blank.” Shak. ‘Let Jme still 
remain the true Wank of thine eye.’ Shak. 
‘Quite beyond my, aim, out of the blank and 
level of my brain.” Shak.—S. A base silver 
coin of the reign of Henry V. It wasso called 
from its colour, and to distinguish it from 
the gold coins which were then coined. The 
—— ig rohibited = being current in 
Spelled uring the re * of Henry VI. 
ed also Blanc, Bla ‘Have you my 
—— he answered, Not a blanck 
Jonson.—6, A small copper coin formerly 
current in France.—7. A piece of metal pre- 
to be formed into something useful, 
y a further operation, as a piece of metal 
= shaped and ready to be made into 
é OF a screw; specifically, in coining, a 
phate, or piece of gold or silver, cut and 
shaped, but not stamped —8 + A blank verse. 
‘Five lines. . . such pretty, begging blanks.’ 
Beau. & Fi 
Blank (blangk), v.41. To make blank; to 
make white or mini to confuse; to con- 
—— to dis ‘That blanks the face 
Fy at oll him... and 
wit confusion ‘blank worshippers.’ Mil- 
ton.—2. To make void; to annul, ‘All former 
urposes were blanked,” Spenser. 
Blank-bond (blangk’bond), mn. A bond for- 
merly ees in — which was blank 
Blank- —— (bl ak kae-trij trij), A 
angk’kiir- n. 
—— filled with pewter but having no 


Blank-credtt Lo Sages acho mgt le n. Anautho- 
ven to draw on an indi- 

sis Fhe firm to a certain amount. a 
Tr, 


Blank-window (blangk’ 

wine, n, Asinking ina wall, either 
exterior or interior of a building, 
finished with dressings like a door or window. 
Blanket (blang’ket), n n. [Generally derived 
from O.Fr. blanchet, blanket, a blanket for 
a bed, dim. from ——— thee 
tus, a kind of white cloth; 

nie to others from three brothers of 
the name of Blanket, who introduced this 
branch of the woollen manufacture into Bris- 
tol about the middle of the 14th century. 
As the word was in existence before this 
time, however, the surname of the brothers 
— * rohably derived from it.) 1. A soft cloth 
of wool loosely woven, and used for 
beds, for covering ho &e.; — 
as a for the 


* Heaven peep 
the dark.” ‘Macbeth i. apa h Speer 
woollen cloth or white e to jay betwen between 


the —— or on machine c — %. In 
“abr ery the cover of the printing 

felon A ind of pear, the French blan- 
et. * wet blanket, ue — *— or that — 
amps, depresses or ppoints any hope, 
expectation or enjoyment. **But,’ said the 
chairman, and that ‘but’ was the ‘nsual wet 


Blanket (blanket), ‘1. z toss in 
®. ‘0 a 
blanket by way of punishment. 

Well have ovr men Manherom f the hal. 


B. Fonson. 
2 To cover with a blanket. 
—* . Manket my loins. 


lang’ket- an L * pun- 
ishment a Ee tlenkot 


— — happened se thee fee 
the faut thou want guilty of” 


2. Cloth for blankets. 

-indorsement Apes -dors’ment), 
n. The indorsement of exchange or 
promissory note by merely writing the name 
of the indorser, without mentioning any 
— ——— or note is to be 


(blangk'li), adv. Ina blank manner; 
with paleness or confusion. 
(blangk'nes), n. State of being 


Blank: tire (blangk’tir), n. A tire of a wheel 


| without a 
a(bLati-ket), n. {Fr.} 1. Incookery 


a white —— also, a minced dish, as 
cold veal. —2 A kind of crude soda, obtained 
pol Montes by por incineration of Sal- 


Blapeides laps’ i-dé), n. A family of 
nocturnal, pov rhe nah black beetlea, 
whose wings are generally eolete and their 


wh, he, wahig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


BLARE 


elytra soldered together, They freque frequent | 
gloomy — and when se 
for the purpose of self-defence, a 
uid of a peculiar and penetrating * 
gu mersiones, church-yard beetle, is 
the most fami British specimen. Bla 
sulcata, dressed with butter, is eaten by 
Egyptian women to make them grow fat. 
Bare Cn), vi, pret, blared; ppr. —— 
ly an imitative word ; con 
ren, L.G, blarren, blaren, G Pilar. 
ren, to bellow, to bleat, to blare.] To give 
forth a loud sound like a trumpet; to give 
out a brazen sound; to bellow, 
Warble, O bugle, and trampet Atere, Jeunyron. 
Blare (blir), v.t To sound loudly; to pro- 


claim noisily. Pee 
To Mere its own interpretation. Tennyson. 
Blare (blir), m. 1. Sound like that of a trum- 
pet; noise; roar. ‘ Blare of bugle, clamour 
of men.’ oe cea 2 The bleat of a 
meee. —— 
re (b n. Naut. a paste of hair and 
~ he seams —— 

Blarney (oiar' n, [From Blarney, 
near in ‘the mal of which is a stone 
that is said when kissed to endow the kisser 
with skill in the use of flattery and com —- 
complimentary 
, deceitful talk; 


— for * 


Lover. 

(blar’ni), vt. To talk over by soft 
delusive speeches; to flatter; to humbug 
with talk. ‘ Blarneyed the landlord.” Irving. 

Neds cd tps bevig skeet 
enjoyment; used up; e * 
energies exhausted. 


eather; 
gna 


injure, and 8 
5* * a shortened form of this word. ] 
1. To speak in terms of impious —— 


= to eve, or speak reprocht —— 


xxi. 10.—2. To speak evil — 
— — against; to speak 
—— good in 


fully of. ‘You fe 
mocking me.’ Shak. [ 1 
heme (blas-fém’), vi. To utter blas- 
phemy; to use blasphemous language. 
isan vanes —— * ——— 
Blasphemer — a bey who blas- 
phemes; one who speaks of God in impious 
and irreverent terms. 


Sarat as eer Mh. 
Blasphemeress (blas-fém’ér-es), n. A female 
st diabolical blasphemeresse 


Blasphemous — a. Containing 
or exhibiting blasphemy ; jously irrev- 
erent or re tomers God. * Blas- 

phemous publications.’ Bp. Portews. 

ins ——— take the one ice of representa 

tions of Christian subjects, had become Nas: 

PRET ERT AE ERASE OR NO he Coseccs, 

MSHEN, 


Formerly accented on the second syllable as 
ow. 
Oh argument Masphemous, false, and proud! 


Milton, 
Blasphemously. (blas’fém-us-li), ade. Im- 
meena § pious irreverence to God. 
— ly curseth and iy swear- 
eth he never committed any cack act.” 


Stove. 

las’fém-f), mn. 1. An indignity 
offered to by wordsor =e —— 
ful, contemptuous, or irreverent words ut- 
tered impiously against Jehovah. 


Bias, is an in, offered to God, by denying 
that his due and to hin, n oF attributing 
to him that which is not ayreeable to his 


Blasphemy cognizable by the law of Eng- 
land is described by Blac’ ne to be ‘deny- 
ing the being or providence of God, contu- 
melious reproaches of our Saviour —— 
profane scoffing at the Holy seri 
jo meeps gb it to contempt and ridi ihe 
y is punished by the laws 
of most dn nations, F Roman Cath- 
olic countries, speakin, tarry Mek m2 1 srespectfully of 
the Virgin Mary and of saints is held to 


nature, 
Latwrened, 


be blasphemy. —2 Grossly irreverent or | Blast-! 


outrageous language, 
Pate, fair, fat, fall; 





mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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That in the captain “s bat a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is dat Masphemy. Shak, 


8.+ A blasphemous person. [Rare.] 


Now, Masphemy, 
That swear'st grace o'er —— 


—— last), mn, [A. Sax. blest, a puff of wind, 
from Masan, to blow, cog. with Icel. bldetr, 
Dan. blost, * blast, a blowing; leel dea’ 
Dan, blaese, G blasen, to blow: from same 
root as E. blow. ——— A. Sax. bldee, 
biese, a torch, a ly be sepa- 
rate from this root. ] , Pa) blowing ; 5; 8 gust 
or puff of wind; or a sudden gust 
‘Rede that boweth downe vere every blast." 
Chaucer, ‘Blasts that blow the poplar 
white.” Tennyson.—2. The sound made by 
blowing a wind-instrument, as a horn or 
trumpet; strictly, the sound produced by 
one breath, 
One Atest his by -bora 
Were work at ——— men. Sir M. Scott. 
8. Any sudden, pernicious, or destructive in- 
—— * anlmals or peat the — 
ion anything pestilen! a bligh' 
‘ Blasts and fogs upon thee.’ Shak. 
By the Mast of God they perish. Job iv. @ 
Of no distemper, of no Mast he died, 
But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed * 


4 A forcible stream of air from the — | 


from bellows, or the like; a current of air 
directed on a furnace by bellows or by 2 
blowing machine, for the purpose of — 
ening the combustion and increasing th 
heat. —5. A violent explosion of sunpowder. 
dynamite, or the like, in splitting rocks, &c. ; 
explosion of inflammable air in a mine. 
oak A —— bo gear in sheep. —Blast-fur- 


Blast (blast), vt 1. To injure by or as by a 
sudden ——— 
fade, shrivel, or wither; to check the gr 


or cause to come to n as by some 
pernicious influence; to bring destruction 
or de, hopes upon ; i te Tan 5 6 as, to * 
e, ho reputation, ha) es. i 
—— thrice blasted. P * Blast- 
ing the pe quiet of my breast.’ —5———— 

He shows himself . . . malicious if he knows I de- 

serve creviit and yet Koes about to diast it. 

mad blast or 
8. To confound or stun by a loud 
din; to split; to burst. 

Trampeters, with brazen din, Mast you the city’s 
ears. Shak. 
4. To split by an e lesion, as of phi: epee 
d te, gun-co 

te - quarry. —— 5.4 To biases 


abroad; to proclaim boastfally, 
ee ek he Cn ee ee 


jesolate. 
—— 24 1. To wither; to — 
Wasting Ss Ox bel, 
Losing his verdure, even in the prime, Shad, 
2. To burst, as by an explosion; to blow up. 


This project 
Should have a back or second that might bow) 
If this rey dest in proof. 
3. [Seo (a) To breathe hard; is — 
tote To — e tobacco. (c) To boast: to speak 
osten ; tobrag. Sir W. Seott. 
Blasted last’ed),a, Confounded; execrable; 
detestable: used as a milder form of impre- 


cation than damned. ‘Some of her own 
blasted gypsies.” Sir W. Scott. 
té’ma (or. an a 


—— toplasmic basis of the ovum; 
naceous — out of which an 
organ ref formed. 
Blastemal 


blastema; —— — as, for- 

mations. 
Masengine ( *2* n 1. A venti- 
ly on ships to 


oe n 1 One who, or that 
maser blasts or ys. Beau, & Fl.—2. An 
iron chisel used for boring rocks. 
furnace (blast’fér-nas), n. The name 
given to the common smelting-furnace used 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 





BLASTING 
for ob iron from its ores with the aid 
of a pow blast of air. This air-blast, 


ted by situated as shown at 4 in 
anne section, in the lowest 

of the furnace, near to the hearth p 
TUYERE.) The conical part ¢ next 
above the hearth is termed the boshes, ani 
the interior is continued upwards, some- 
times, as in the annexed cut, in a tapered 
body or cone D, sometimes as a perpendi- 
cular cylinder, which is surmounted by aa 
— for the introduction of the materi 
from an external gallery F. The exterior 
consists of massive masonry of stone or fire- 
body ith two 





the hotter of the furnace. Towanis 
the lower the earthy matter of the are 
unites with the limestone and forms a alat 


furnace is constantly 
about 2 feet of the 
the top takes about 
it comes ont as iron. 
about 55 pe! 
qe 


— of furnaces the 


8 
ial 


fe and the teat width 
rete grea 
}, n. The Scotch 


Blast-hearth 
ore-hearth for reducing lead-ores. 


n. In wining, the 
better 


Blast-hole (blast’hé 
hole through which = A enters the 


or wind-bore of a 


tion by a pernicious cause; blight. ‘Am. iv. 
2. The operation of splitting rocks by gu» 


wier or other —— 
Blasting (b (blast’‘ing), a. Affecting with in- 


oil, pound; i, Se. abune;  , Se. fey. 





BLASTING-POWDER 


blight; destructive. ‘A Masting and 
ps deo breath.’ Shak, 


(blast’ing-pou-dér), n. A 
coarse kind of gunpowder for —— 


Blastinent? (0 fast'ment n. Blast; sudden 


stroke of some destruc cause, 
In the morn and liquid dew of youth 
blastrnents 


are inost imminent. Shad, 

Blast-nozzle, Blast-orifice (blast’noz-1, 

blast‘or--fis),n. The fixed or variable orifice 
in the delivery end of a blast-pipe. 

us (Chtasto-kAr pat), (Gr. 

blastos, a t.] In bot. a 

term ap) * that k of trait which 

= inside the pericarp, as the man- 


(blas-tos’ér-us), n. (Gr. blastos, 

“rua an era 2 horn} A us of South 
can deer, B. campestris is the Cervus 
bezoarticus of Linnzus, the buck of which 
species is described AJ Mr. Darwin as of a 


most overpowerl 
Blastoderm (blas’ (baw tsar), (Gr. dlastos, 


germ, and derma, a skin.) In anat, the 

germinal skin or 3 which lies im- 

mediately beneath the membrana vitelli of 

the ovum; the su al layer of the em- 
condition. 

-t6-dér'mik), a, Relating 


Biastolden isso). Be. iGet ** 
a bad, and 

of fossil Echinodermata, close! Allied to 
the Crinoldea. The was inclosed in a 
kind — —— by ointed —— 
plates, was, In most cases, 
fixed to the sea-bottom — — 
The arms, which form so conspicnous a 
feature in the trne Crinoides, were either 


absent or very rudiment 
Blast-pipe (b —— waste-pipe of 
a stearn ne; more especially, — 
— —— coughs Se carry e waste 
seam up the chimney, and to urge the fire 
by inducing a stronger draught of air by 
creating a current. 
Bilastus (blas'tus), mn. [Gr. blastos, a shoot.) 
Se lel & Germs souk applied to the 
umule of grasses. 
(blast’i), @ 1. Ca a blast or 
blight upon vegetation. ‘A dblasty noon.’ 


baw n tant maga- 
eines —— * 

that AMatest word, which haunts some mili- 

like the bray of the trumpet. /#. Jrvtng, 
Blatant beast,+ the multitude. ‘The Ie of 

where the blatant beast doth rule 


Blateh,t vt. To blotch. 
Ser aan came His Oo os emnatond and Aloe hae pal in bis 


face, 

Blate, Blai' 6 Ot a. B igh * bed 

Fret “bie r, soft, cowardly. ] 25 

Matet (olay a TA 

Blatet (blat), a. [A. Sax. bledt, miserable, 

OB. bait, G. * Dreary; bleak. 

lalliwell, 

Rater Mang de! get vi [Se. blether, Icel. 

talk thick, to utter inarticulate 


—— dial. bladdern, to talk nonsense; 
allied to batter.) —— ter 


Blather Blatherekite chien Gow 
—— talkative art trait a “noes | gos 
American. : 


] 
Blatta (blat’ta), m. {L., a noxious insect, a 
cockroach, us of insects to which 
order Orthoptera. 


or uce a 
sounds; produce 84 
rage. 

Emey Procasad, alee, contain poeachere to Setter 
agaunst ine. 


tér-d’shon 
— ), 7. —— 





C. 90; j, job; 





— — — — 
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P. with a weighty secret, conjuring 
should not take *3 — 


rusted T. 

t ik 

want out of hiss the very next Thate 
” Howell. 


T trust: 
hina tha’ 
but it went 
such 


oe (biat'i-d8), n. pl. IL blatta, a cock- 
roach.] A family of insecta, of the order Or- 
thoptera. They are extremely voracious crea- 
—— some apparently eating almost 
comesin their way. Among 
the species is the well known and trouble- 
some cockroach (Blatta orientalis 
Blaud, Blad (blad, blad), n | » Ir, 
bladh, a part.] [Scotch.] ts tee ol —— 
anything: ;aconsiderable portion; a flat 
thing.—2. A slap; a, blow or stroke. 
Blauw-boo lou’ bok {D. — 
lit. blae-buck.} The Lene benk CE 


the open plains of — 
——— amy 


of antelo 
feet en ot oe a 


—— hid —— wr ih we 
co cry 34 
the lighter hair. The * 


— aS 

Ww v. 1 To ow; 

breathe; to pabtsh; to brag; to boast : 

magnify in oh say blaw in one's ie 

to cajole; to flatter a person. Hence, a 
blaw-in-my-lug is a name for a flatterer; a 
wheedler. Sir W. Scott. 

flatter; to coax, [Scotch.} 


Blaw (bl; tT 
Blaw ort) klaawort (bisiwert bis wert) ne 
A plant, blue-bottle (Centaurea Cyanus, 


Linn.) Hogg. [Seotch.] 
Blay | {See BLEAK.] A small river 


Blaze (bliz), n. (4 n. [A. Sax, blarse, bldse, a blaze, 
bleeze, a blaze, from root of blow; 


comp. te G. a taper, Icel. blys, Dan. 
blus, a torch.) 1. e; the ctreum at — 
and heat from my Bo, when burn ‘o 
heaven the blaze w " Croly.—2. Bril- 
liant sunlight; e ; brilli ; aa, the 
of . *O, dark, dark, dark, id 
the blaze noon!’ Milton.—3. A burst- 


out; an my or — display; wide 
In his blaze of wrath.” Shak. 


The main Nase of it is ao 
to blazes, gone * 5 peg 

blazes, * oo 
treme. ‘The Ste ats ones ones ad to cry 
like blazes." Mayhew. —— a 

Blaze a, st t.i pret. ppr. blazing. 


a comp. Icel. blasa, to be 
cans sae a —— on a bentt's 

forehead } 1. To flame; as, the fire blazes. 

‘Two red fires in both their faces blazed. 

Shak. — = 2 Za ten focth or show & height 

and expanded light. 

The third fair morn now dazed upon the main, 


8. To be 8 —— blaze away, to 
of firearms. 


keep u 

Blase (bli), vt 9 burn oF aet in m blaze 
Gt att a e oak.” — 
Blaze e pret blazed; ppr. 
blazing. bably from A. dleesan, to 
blow ; Icel. bidsa, Dan. base, G. Nason, to 


blow, “to sound as a —— See BLow.) 
1. To blish; to make known; to render 
conspicuous. ‘Till we can find a time to 


iSite tse? aa 


—— R. Pollok. 
Such music 


epee nly mm opt jo in Milton, 
2.+ In her, to blazon. 


Fou cheulé have Haawd t thus: he bears a tierce 
sable between two tierces Peacharm. 


— eet Re Publeation: the act of 
ry b 


“For what is 
u Milton. 


eda ae —— 
the bark with a hatchet. 


ér), 7. — who blazes : “one 
— ‘Blazers 


laz'ing), a. Emitting flame 
Basing’ cia BS, Rmubting Same or 


fh, Fr. ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





BLEACHING 


gressets.’ Milton, * Blazing torches.’ Sir W. 
OD 
Blazingly (bliz‘ing-li), adv. In a blazing 


manner. 
(bliz’ing-stiir), a. 1. A comet. 


—— 
24 t, the Aletris farinosa, the root of 


—* is m is proatiy esteemed by the Indians 

of the Western States of Ame- 
= not parade Her stomachic. Called alao 
in America Devil's Bit. 


nm = blasoun, blason, 


qoute. it is from this root, go either a 
derivative of blaze in the sense of flame, or 
in that of to —_— abroad or make known. } 
F The artof drawing, describing, or explain- 
ongcoe coats of arms; blazonry. Peacham.— 
e drawing or re — — on coats 
of arms; a heraldic ‘Their blazon 
o'er his ‘tower yed." ’ Sir W. Scott. — 
3. Publication; show; celebration; pompous 
display, either by words or by other means. 
But this eternal Mazen must not be 
To cars of flesh and blood, Shad, 


4.+ Interpretation ; explanation. ‘I think 


‘our blazon to be true.’ Shak. 
thanon — of (Fr. blasonner, to bla- 
zon; rg dry. ns 1 Toe 
explain, r terms, the figures on en- 
‘ansamnaal 


King Edward gave to them the coat of arms which 
Tam not herald enough to dlasow into ap rs 
idison. 


2. To deck; to embellish; to adorn. 
Then Masons in dread smiles her hideous form. 


Garth. 
3. To display; to exhibit co ; to 
make known; to publish; to celebrate. ‘And 
blazon o'er the door their names in brass.’ 
ing our injustice every- 
—* Shak. —SrX. To embellish, circu- 


(bla’zn), vi = To make a brilliant 

figure; to shine. [Rare.] 

Blazoner (bla’zn-ér), n. 1. One that blazons; 

a herald.—2. One prone to ** reports; 
ifically, a — 2— of scandal 

Biasoument —— n. The act of 

blazoning; emblazonmen’ 

piste, mt The ss in proper 

ng or arms in proper 

heraldic terms * method. 

———— pay t he set the ie public while Ca on — 

of dazonry than 


7 
2. —— ‘The —— — 
wild — — of that shrine of St, Mark's. 
et Biee | (blé), mn. [A. Sax. bleo, bleoh.] 
; hue; complexion. 
"Whice of ie, in the hed — 
&. B. Browning. 


pe — George a Green. 
Blea (blé), n. ‘haps from the 
(bl {Perhaps peveeting 


A. Sax. bldecian, to be- 
ee, pale or white. See 
BLEAK. ] “to make white or — —— taking 
ont colour; to whiten; to b ; specifi- 
, to whiten by xposure to Mn thee action 
air and manlight or of chemical pre- 
parations See BLEACHING. 
mortal liberty, whose look sublime 
Hath Seached the tyrant's cheek in ony a warying 


Bleach (oleh), vi To grow white in any 


A the snows a stiffened o 
Stretched out Neachong la the northern blast. 


‘Aownsors, 
Bleacher (bléch’ér), n. One who bleaches; 
one whose vin *2 3 to = — 
Bleachery ‘ér n. ce for 
bleaching; an establishment where bleach- 
ing textile fabrics or the like is carried on. 
id apenas n. A field where 


cloth or yarn is b) 

a ing), %. The act or art of 
freeing textile fibres and fabrica and various 
other substances (such as materials for 
nope, ivory, wax, oils) from their natural 
colour, and rendering them perfectly white, 
= | Ea eee ee 

ex e 
action of the sun's rays, and frequently 
wetting them, has been 
* 1 — the business — * on on 

e large ¢, more complicated processes 
in connection with — — emical pre- 
—5— being now em he Among 
latter the chief are chlorine and sul- 


come 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


BLEACHING-LIQUID 
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BLENDING 





phurous acid, the latter being employed 
more es ially in the case of animal fibres 
(silk and wool), while cotton, flax, and other 
vegetable fibres are operated upon with 
chlorine, the bleaching in both cases being 
preceded by certain cleansing processes. 
See CHLORISE, BLEACHING-POWDER. 

Blea quid (bléch ‘ing -lik-wid), n. 
A iit uid or bleaching. Specifically same 
as Blanchingtiquor. 
Bleaching-powder (bléch’ing-pou-dér), n. 
Chioride of lime m by exposing slaked 
lime to the action of chlorine. Itis regarded 
as adoublesalt of the chloride of calcium and 
hypochlorite of calcium. Its true formula 
appears to be CaCl, ClO, It is much used also 
as a disinfectant. Called also Tennant’s 

Bleak ane (Aisa Dae bute, Joel bletkr, 

blék),a. [A.Sax ¢, lee 
} beg, B. k, OE. bleeke, bleike, &e.. 

a *2* ‘pale, pallid, white; from or allied 
toA. Sax. blican, Icel. blika, altkja,G. blicken, 
to shine, to gleam, to twinkle, E. to blink, 
Bleach is from this word. Perhaps uilti- 
mately from the same root as black. } 1. TtPale. 
‘With a face dedly, bleyt, and pale.” Lyd- 


te. 
She looked as pale and as Sees as one lid out 
ea 


2 Exposed to cold and winds; desolate; 

ungenial. "The bleak Atlantic shore.” Pope. 
‘Wastes too bleak to rear the common 

pews of earth’ Wordsworth.—3. Cheer- 
; dreary. 

Her desolation presents us with nothing but Aveat 
and barren prospects, Addisen. 
4. Cold; chill; piercing; desolating. 

Entreat the north 

To make his Aéeaé winds kiss my parched lips. S44, 


The night was Avot; the raia fell; the wind 
roared. Macauiay, 
Bleak (blék), n. (So called from the bleak 
or pale colour of ita scales; comp. dlethe, 
the German name, also blay, another Eng- 
lish name.] A small river fish, Sor 6 inches 
long, Leuctacus alburnus, family Cyprinidae, 
— in many European and English 
rivers. Its silvery scales are used in the 
;—aaomad of artificial pearls, Called also 


Blealcish (blék’Ish), a. gonna 4 bleak. 
‘A northerly or bleakish easterly wind.’ 
Dr. G. oo 

* (blék'li), adv. In a bleak manner; 
ons the sea-coast they seated dvrabi/y were. May. 

Bleakness (blék’nes), » State of being 
bleak; coldness; desolation; exposure to 


the wind. ‘The bleakness of the air.’ 
Bleaky (disk Bleak unshel 

{ , a leak; open; el- 
tered; cold OL ‘The 6 top of 


rugged hilla’ D 
Blear (blér), a, | 
oped, —— allied to G. dial. 
bleer, an ailment of the eyes; Sw. biira, 
Dan. blire, plire, to twinkle, to wink; Dan. 
iirdiet, blear- eyed.) 1. Sore, with a wa- 
ry rheum: applied only to the eyes. 
Half blind be peered at me through bis * A ang 


2 Producing dimness of vision ; binding. 
‘Power to cheat the eye with ‘blear illu- 
sion.’ Milton, [Obsolete or poetical.) 
Blear (blér), n. Something that obscures 
the sight. ‘Nor is the blear drawn easy 
o'er her e’e," rs Ross, [Scotch] 
Blear —— To make sore so that the 
tinct ; to affect with soreness 


(Rare.] 
G. blarr, bleer, in blarr- 


—* eyes; to make rheumy anddim, ‘Blered 
her eyes," Piers Plowman, ‘Tease the 
lungs and tear the sight.’ .— To 


blear the eyes ig often used figuratively =to 
deceive, to hoodwink. 


Enticing dames my patience still did Pea 
And deared mine eyes. = Gascoigne. 


Blearedness (blér’ed-nes), n, The state 


<n bleared or dimmed with rheum. 
‘a 
Blear-e Blear ér’i, blér’- 


ye, -eyedness 

id-nes), n. In med. a disease of the eyelids, 
consisting in chronic inflammation of the 
margins, with a gummy secretion of the 
sebaceous humonar, 
Blear-eyed (blér‘id), a Havin 
eyes; — the eyes — with r 5 
dim-sighte 

Crook- — he was, tooth-shaken, and Wear. 
oved, Sackville, 
2. Wanting in perception or understanding. 
Blearness (blér'nes), x. The state of being 
blear. Udall. 
Bleat (blét), vi [A. Bax. bidtan, D. blaten, 
bleeten, L.G. blaten, bleten, to bleat; pro- 


Fite, fiir, fat, fgll; m4, met, hér; 











pine, pin; 


bably an imitative word.] To make the | 


noise of a sheep; to cry as a sheep. 
Then suddenly was heard along the main, 
Te low the o2, to dteat the w train. Pope. 
Bleat Pa fescy n, ann” Tae a sheep. ‘The 
dbleat of a Chapman. 
Bleater (blét 5* 8 One who bleats; 
specifically, a sheep. 
In cold, stiff soils the Neafers oft complain 
Of gouty ails. Foun Dyer. 
Bleating (blét’ing), n. The cry of a sheep. 
In the fields all round I hear the Menting 9 of the lamb. 


— yA 
Bleb (bleb), » [Another form of Stab} 
little vesicle or blister; a bubble, a in 
water or glass; a blob. 
Arsenic abounds with alr Meds. Kb was. 


Blebby wv a. Full of bieba ‘ Blebby 
— —5832 n [Gr. bechnon, 


name given by Dioscorides to a kind of fern. 5 
Agenusof polypodiacegus ferns, with simple 
= or pinnate fronds, of which the 

rtile ones are more or leas contracted. B. 
orientale is a tall-growing and very hand- 


some species foun hout India and 
the East. pple py oe -fern (which 
see 


(bled), pret. & pp. of bleed. 
Bleed tole, TH ret. & bled ; 

( v4. Pp. ppr. 
—— ae Sax. b n, from ddd, ‘blood: 
D, bt Icel, blatha, Dan. blide, G. duten, 
to bleed.) 1. To lose blood, as by a wound; 
to run with blood, by whatever Meats; as, 
a wound or one’s nose bleeds. 

Many upon the seeing of others A/emd,  . . them- 
selves are ready to faint, as if they Wed. ‘Bacon, 
2 To die a violent death, or by — 

The lamb thy riot dooms to deed to· Aa 

Had he thy reason would he skip and play? Pope 
3. To tasne forth or drop from an incision, 
aa juice; to lose aap, gum, juice, or the like; 
as, a tree or a vine eng Sar 

For me the balm shall Aveed, and amber flow, Pope, 
4. To pay or lose —— freely; to have 
money extorted ; yas _ him bieed 
freely for that po Bos, { 

Bleed (bled), et. 1. Te take tlood from 

opening a veln.—2 To lose, as blood; to 
or distil, a3 juice, sap, or gum. ten 
pine of stately size bleed ag araber.” Miller. 
3. To extort or extract money from a peceen 


a on; a8, the him 
t (bl ing), nm. Arunning or issuing 
of bl as from the nose; a —— 


e-buck of South Africa, one of the Anti- 
ap ae , distinguished by a tuft of hair below 
e knee. 


Bleery (blér’f),n. A burning brand; a faggot. 
[Seoteh. ] 


Scowder thelr harigals, de'lls, wi a Alery. Hogg. 


Bleeze (bléz),n. or rp. Sameas Blaze. (Scotch. } 
Bleine,tn. A blain; apustnle. Chaucer. 


Bleit (blat), a, as Blate. 

Blellum (bellum), ». (Onomatopoetic.} An 

idle, senseless, talking, or noisy fellow. ‘A 

ee blustering, drunken Blellum.’ 
rn. 

Blemish (blem‘ish), v.t (Fr. blémir, to grow 
cee in 0. Fr. to spot, to beat one blue, 
rom Icel. Wdman, the llvid colour of a 
wound, from did, blue} L To none or 
impair, especially something that is weil 
formed, perfect, or excellent; to mar or make 
defective ; to destroy the Rertectlon af; to 
deface; to sully. * Blemish s triumph.’ 


Sin is a soil which Wemisheth the beauty of thy soul 


tch, Brathwaite. 

2. To tarnish, utation or character; 
to defame; as, * blemish one's character. 

‘Not that my verse would blemish all the 
fair. pee 
Blemish lem'ish), n 1. A defect, flaw, or 
imperfection; something that mars beauty, 
completeness, or perfec 

As be hath caused @ deeds’ in a man, so shall it 
be done to him again, ¥, KRI¥, gO, 


The eternally recurring allusions to Venus and 
Minerva, Mars, Cupid, and Apollo, which were meant 
to be the oraaments, and are the d/emterher of Prict’s 
COMPOsiien. Macaulay. 

2 Reproach; disgrace; that which impairs 
reputation; imputation. ‘That clear she 
died from blemish criminal.’ Spenser. 


That you have been ecarsest should be at — 
or discredit at all unto you. 





8yy. Spot, speck, — stain, defect, fan)t, 


—— rep ar, imputa- 
tion, 

— a. Without blem- 

‘A life in all so bemishless.’ 


ish; spotless. 
Feltham, 


Blemishment+ (blem‘ish-ment), a Dis. 
¢. ‘For dread of blame and honours 


mishment.” r. 
Blench (blensh), v.¢ [Probably a softened 
form of blink, to wink (a sense in which it 


was formerly used); hence, to turn aside 
from, to flinch: — may — 8 — 
ferent form of this word, influenced b 
fléchir, to bend, to turn aside, and 
seems to have been partly confounded with 
it.] To shrink; to start back; to 
flinch; to turn aside or fly o “Though 
sometimcs you do blenck from this to that“ 
thee somewhat blenen or fail.” 
Tennyson. 
I'll tent him te the quick: if he but Auca 
1 know my course. Shek. 
— Qblensh), «@ To flinch or draw 
back from; to shirk; to deny from fear. 


He now Avenched what before he affirmed. 


Evedya 
Blench} (blensh), v.t (Probably a form of 
blank or blanch, in sense of to obstruct, to 
render ineffectual. ] To hinder or obstract; 
to disconcert, 

The rebels besieged them, winding the eren ground 
on the t —— vp trusses of bay before 
—— te A the Ey 3s sight and dead ther 

G. Carew. 
Blench (blensh), n. A start back; hence, a 
; aberration, 


—_ dlenches gave my heart another youth. 


Shab. 
Blench (blensh), @. or adr, [0.E. blanch, 
Fr. blanc, white.) The term applied toa 


sort of tenure of lands * the payment of 


a nominal or trifti duty; as, the 
estate is held bie a crown. See 
BLANCH-HOLDING. 

Blenchert (blensh’ér), n [Comp. Mancher.] 
Binet who or that w frightens. Sir f. 


Blench-firm (blenshférm), See Biascs- 
FARM. 
Blench-holding (blensh’hdld-ing) Se 
— a 
Blen : a shrinking 
back; a giving way | ies 
Blend (blend) ae pret blended; — 
or bient; ppr. blending. (A. Sax. blandaa, “4 
mix, bland, a mixture; cog. Icel and Sw. 
iii hed hive the ronan ao 
n origin aving eye it mix 
or clouded. See BLiInp.} L To mix o 
mingle together; hence, to — — 2 
that the separate things mixed cannot be 
distinguished. 

&lended and intertwisted in this life are the sources 
af joy and tears, De Gudaery. 
24 To pollute by mixtare; to spoil or cor- 

‘And all those — which now bis 
beauty blend.’ Spense: 

Blend (blend), vi. To be mixed; to be 
uni 

There is a tone of solemn and sacred — 
Mendy with our conviviality. sroing. 

Blend (blend), n. A mixing or mixture, as 
of liquida, colours, &c.; . a mix. 
ture of spirits from different distilleries; as, 
— of the or — — * 

Blend, v. en pers. 
Cie, and also pp. (A. Sax. dlendian, to 

lind; G. blenden. See BLiNp.] To blind; 
- deceive. ‘Reason bent through pas- 

on.” x 

This multiplying Aleut (blindeth) so 


Blende (biend), n. [G. biende, blende, "trom 
blenden, to blind, to dazzle] An ore of 
zinc, called also Mock- lead, False Galena, 

Its colour is mostly yellow, 
black. There are several varie- 
ties, but in general this ore contains more 
than half oe we weight of zinc, about one- 
fourth sulphur, and usually a emall portion 
of iron. It is a native sulphide of zinc. This 

word ia also employed such com 7 


terms aa manganese-blende, zinc- 
(blend’ér), n One who or that 


— blende. 
"wie Laas mingles, or confounds See 


i ing (ending — Gide ater 
or mingling; spec ae 
art of mingling spirits from alas dis- 
tilleries. (6) In pa —u by which 
the pigmenta are made to melt jf blend 
together by using a soft brush of fitch or 


Seo 





nite, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; f, Se. fey. 








And Isaac called Jacob and diersed him. 
Gen. xxvili. 1. 


L 
a 


3. To set apart or consecrate to holy pur- 
poses; to make and pronounce holy. 
And God Ateeaet the soveath day ani sopetitied &, 


Than, Se teak the Give leaves snd the wwe 
asd looking up to heaven he Avessed 
go * 


4 To praise; to for benefits recei 

to extol for exesllencles 

were ge Oo nt a nt 
5. To esteem or account happy: with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

The nations shall Afess themselves in him, Jer. iv, 2. 
2—— to preserve. 


pn foe — grace that did him Messe, 


— — 


ana to brandish: a sense Which it 
— — dese he at 
a 
to all parts 7 7 
His blade about his head he divest. 
sparkling - 
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—Bleas me! bless my soul! expreasions of 


surprise. 

Bless us! what a word on 
A title-page is this! Milton. 

—God bless the mark! See under MARK. 

Bless-bok. See BLES-BOK. 

— —— — and . blessed in 

20 yr 1 Enj in nce iat a ; =f 

60 a. 0 ness ; 

voured with blessings rf ngs hight ay — 

hap ae teeta ee ‘ 


The days are im the which shall sa’ 
pee ae coma Sar v, 


Specifically—2. tual blessi 
one the on of Ged enjoying heavenly 


felicity. ‘Reverenced like a bleased sai 

—— ee with or imparting as: 
iness, health, or pro- 

—— ‘The sun.’ Tennyson, 


FI mae Cl soy PA ct rn 


—— — with blessing; sacred ; hal- 
fell holy. ‘God's blessed will.’ Shak. 
‘Cast ‘out God and —— vision.’ 
Milton, 


© run, prevent them humble 
And lay it lowly at Mas hinoced Fook Aft 


blest. for cursed, hanged, or 
the tke = 


See ee 
morning. 


Blessedly (blew’ed-lf, adv. ic as 


neni? happily; in a fortunate manner; 
One day we shall Messediy —— sever 16 


tapes; flict —* apple aie of 
ess; felici 


fe meng vale to 


— Single blessed 
— 


—— — Felicity, 
Beatitude, f —* ‘oss ha = 
Blessed-thistle (bies’ this), m mA piant | 

of the genus Cen arene eG bend 


Messer A n, One that blesses or 
ag rs ver of the it, o ae 

} ver gift, or blesser 
of the action.’ 


Clea fall ade, Blissfully. 
(Rare.) 


Of thee many sve Hesoidy Incogeiennt of | the 
pinion, its import, its history, and even 
. ‘Sar WV" — 


1. 
ee nes), n. 


), mm. 1. — — 
wish iny 


; specifi ar aged phetic 
benediction, in which happiness is desired, 
invoked, or foretold. ‘ which no 
words can find." 


This is the Messing wherewith Moses . . . blessed 
the children of of Israck. Deut. xxxili, 2. 
2. The act of pronouncing a benediction or 
biessing; specticaly, tn the Latin and Greek 
—— & bish or other priest 

mouncing a blessing on the lai 

vor oletay. In the Rom. Ch. the 


or infe- 
ign of the 





Position of H. 


— — 


cross ismade, during the act of blessing, with 
the thumb and the two first fingers of the 
sens hand extended and the two 

fingers turned down, In the Greek Ch. the 
thumb and the third 


of the same 
hand are conjoined, the o' * 
stretched out. Some eastern wri see in 





Blet, a & 


| 


; 


BLIND 


3. That which promotes temporal t 

ony welfare or secures —e— —* 
thing falling to one’s lot; a mercy 

Na ure's full blessings would be well dis dis- 


need.’ Milton. 
Bist (test pret. pp. anda. A contracted 
form of *The blest gods,” ‘The 
father of so blest a son.’ Shak, 
Man never is, but always to be, Alert. = Pape. 
A thocgand times I biker him os he knelt beside my 
Tennyson, 
—— » {Fr. blet, blette, over ripe.] A 
t formed on n Fipe fruit d during the process 


decomposi 
Blet (ble bletted; ppr. blet- 
by spots, as fruits 


oe — — marked b 


rong ‘ei and o. t {See BLa- 
talk no talk 


H mn used in the plarel’ 
“Str * blethers up in rhyme." Burns.— 


r. 
| Bletherskate (ble?H’ér-skat), n. Same as 
— 


Bletia (bléti-a), n. [In —— of Don Louis 

cian and botanist.) 

‘A genus of terrestrial orchids, chiefly from 

long racemes of purple or whitish flowers. 

Bletonism (blé’ton-izm), ». The pretended 
faculty of perceiving and indicating subter- 
raneous springs and currents by sensation : 
so called from Bidton, a oe who 
was said to e this facul 


6. st apie for and often written | tropical America, with grass-like leaves, and 
Slang. } 


peculiar spot! ap- 
exhibited by ripe — when, 


tion of a news colour, 
faction, as in the fruit 
moti Ch (A. Ba Sax. belifan. See BILEVE.] 


— Nr ren ot of tes 


— wot Aga Ford es a rad 
mushroom — in meadows in part tg 
and recommended by some as an edible 


n {A ion of ne, 
—— 
horse, between the sole and the bone. 


mee — 


ences, tic plants, &c.; smut, 
mildew, or the like; specifi a name 
given to certain downy species ‘the aphis 


or plant-louse destructive to fruit-trees. 

‘The gnoden Ceara no SiGgAt, and needs we fence, 
2. something that frustrates, blasts, de- 
se wet &e. 

4 diirht comet te have Alien ever our — 
3. A alight palsy, induced by sudden ‘cold 
car dium, dee cone oh of Cs teem : 

Blight (blit), v.<. To affect with blight; to 
cause to wither or decay; to blast; to pre- 
vent growth and fertility; to frustrate. 
chee “ool amy The atmosphere — deg 
cannot live here. wed, 
Bhighs (oii, vi To injure or blast as blight 


Blast has mall in her whi 
v2 dy Bt Nae ah wea” = © pect —— 


nt f (anived), p. and a. — with 
ag ine fmt and a, Producing th 


Exercising over other 

nations a * —— withering dominion.’ 
t‘ing-li), adv. By bl 

Btingiy tn {A'Sax Minnan-pratx be 


— and Yinnan, to stop) To stop or cause to 


* nathe more for that spectacie bad 
Did th’ — — — 
nee? 
mia ein) n. End; cessation. B. Jonson, 
(olind), a. {A: Sax. D. Icel. Sw. Dan. 
ma m connects it with a lost 
— —— be turbid or cloudy, and 
allies it to Wend, to mix.) 1. Destitute of 





ch, chain; ch, 8c. loch; g, go; J, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


BLIND 
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the sense of t, whether by natural de- 
fect or by deprivation; not having sight. — 
2 Not having the faculty of discernment; 
destitute of intellectual, moral, or spiritual 
light; unable to understand or judge. 
He fough: his doubts and gathered strengt! 
He would not make his } 
3. Not discernible; out of public view; 
unseen ; private ; dark; ‘obscure. ‘A blind 
corner,” Hooker. ‘The blind cave of eter- | 
nal night.’ Shak. ‘On the blind rocks are 
lost.” Dryden, *The blind mazes of this 
tangles wood.” Milton.—4, Indiscriminate; 
leas; inconsiderate. 
This plan is recommended neither to A’fed a 
bation nor to Avid reprobation. ay. 
5, Without openings for admitting light or 
seeing through; as, a blind window, ‘Blind 
— pe a — at Closed * one end; 
yaving no outlet; as, blind gu or eweum. 
<Biied processes from both the sides 
and red the @ the air-bladder,’ Owen, 
Offenders were supposed bs be-sneurcoraned behind 
an tron-plated door, closing up a sec —— 
pod amg pana poy bd tpg eo * 
yard and a half wide, 


7. Not some purpose: 
ae ng pl ina tay thn 

compl ass as, a blind shell, one that 
from a bad fuse or other reason has fallen 
without —s a blind — — one that 
runs but does communicate motion. — 


Blind plants, abortive plants; plants, as 
of the cabbage and other members of the 


— Brassica, which have failed to pro- | 


central buds,— Blind man 
anonymous manuecripta ‘Certain 
manuseripts, without name or author," Fen- 
ton. — Blind level, in mining, a level or drain- 
age gallery which has a vertical shaft 
each end, and acts as an inverted si 
Blind (blind), 0.4 1. To make blind; to de- 
prive of t; to render incapable a clear 
—— — being blinded with a greater 


uce tx, t 


at 


oe *Whom passion 
‘aa thea shalt take no gifts fon the gift Néedsth 
the wise, and perverteth te wanels oF Con geaneme, 
x, % 
% To darken; to obscure to the eye or to 
the mind ; to conceal. ‘Such darkness blinds 
the sky." Dryden. ‘To blind the truth 
and me.” Tennyson. 


The state of the controversy between us he endea- 
voured, with all his art, to dfind and err 


4 To ectipee; to render invisible through 
excess of i 


Thirsil, her beauty all the rest did Avid, 
That she alone seem'd worthy of my love. 


ry Sweet * pines slowly close to mine, . 
ay yet they O/ind the stars. Tennyson. 


ta contaabiog: to fill with gravel, as in- 
ere between stones; 22* with 


(blind), nm 1 Something to hinder 
sight, to intercept a view, or keep out * 


If 1 have an ancient iy hot erect any ind to 9 
snc rit he may not erect any 


pe armor Ls a screen of —— to pre- 

— too si — light * shining in = 
low, or eep people from seeing 

of Pet a or nde ir a 58 — 

c laths, wire-gauze, o 

Po pe yg toa bears bridle 

PA, Petter ak of his head to prevent him 

from see! sideways or backwards; a 

blinder or blinker. —2. Something to inis- 


not blinded.” 


lead the eye or the understanding; a pre- | 


tence ; somethin ostensible to conceal a 
covert desi aking the one a blind for 
the execution of —— other.’ Dr, H. More. — 
3.¢ A hiding-place. 


So when the watchful shepherd, from the Ai 
Wounds with a random shaft the careless hind. 2* 


4. Milit. a kind of bomb-proof shelter for 
met or 23 —— wpa see 
ee nd’aj), nm, a blind; a 
screen made of timber and earth used to 

cory men in fortresses; also a mantelet. 
~beetle (blind’bé- tl, n. Aname given 

to Ly! — F eee | oe 
from flying ns as were 
blind; (+) a small stanbeceares beetle 
found in rice, and probably foreign, desti- 


tute of eyes. 
Blind-born Deep Ciel ‘born), a. Born blind; 
congenitally 
A pers 
habits of thought as his own. Whatedy. 


‘Salt water blinds them not.” | 
.—2. To dim the perception or discern. - 
ment of; to make a intellectually — 


tude — 


pent Nid. 7 — 











a } 








Blind-coal (blind’k4l), nm. A local name for 
a kind of anthracite, which burns without 
flame or smoke. 

Blind ae (erent), n. Same as Blende. 

(blind’ér), m 1. One who or that 
which blinds.— 4g A blind or blinker on a 
horse's bridle. 

Blind-fire (blind’fir), n. Fuel arranged on 
the ge hay tire-place = such a manner as 


on cation of a 
li lighted match — 


Ah (nt), 0 n, The A 

— a family Hete dz, 
inhabiting the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
—— * of eyes, which are represented by 
minute dots, 

Blindfold Cem, a. Having the eyes 
covered ; iad tee 5 e mental eye darkened. 

* Blindfold Shak. 


Fate's —— reign the atheist loudly owns. 


Dryden. 
Blindfold (blind ’fdld), vt. To cover the 
eyes; to hinder from seeing. 

When had Aina hina, th x him 
on the fa Anon — — 64. 
Blindfolded — p. and a. Hav- 
ing the eyes covered; h indered from seeing; 
— —— without fore- 
feitedinan tas, he is rushing on his fate in a blind- 


—— 7— n. Aname for 


blind; 
— gy of rain. ‘Glazed 
Shak. 


iis hn 

Blindingly tnd 1), adv. Inablinding 
manner; so a3 to blin 

Blindless (blind‘les), m% Without a blind or 


The new 
— 


by 


How ready zeal toe lnvesest ond panty ts to change 
—* those who will not, without examin 
submit, and d/iudly swallow their nonsense, Tooke 


man), 7”. 1. A man who is 
blind, ee A apical in the post-office 


whose duty it is to decipher indistinct ad- 
Semmes af attien 

"s-buff (blind’manz-buf 
lay in which one person is blindfol jaa 
play n which one person is blindfolded and 
tell who itis. Called also Blind- 


At Mdnadsean's. grope his way, 
In equal fear of night and day. ———— 


— oe enn 


Blindness ( — being 
blind: (a) Bt. of bodily ight’ ight Want of 
intellectual discernment; darkness; 


ieiving of a or a aking BE 


| populariy been 





— 
2 
— 


1 


| 


ideas. we fal preset aes ee | 


Blind-worm (blind’wérm), n. 
because, its eyes being 


re oS ea G biick ty 
en, 

to glimpse.] 1, To wink; to twinkle. 

A snake's amall eye d/énds dull and sly. Coleridge 
2 To see with the eyes half shut or with 
frequent winking, as a person with weak 
eyes; to get a glimpse; to peep. 

Show ae Cy GAIN Op Aittas venga wi Minecens 


3. To intermit light; to glimmer, as a lamp. 
‘A blinking — Cotton. —4. To gleam 
but cheerfully 


transien ; tosmifle; to look 
kindly. and provincial j- 
5, To become a little stale or sour: a term 


li 
et Peck es — [Provin- 


is as to Bink 


‘oo av 


Lo, this is the first dfinte that ever I had 


2A poe glimmer ; 

—— —* 
; also, a spark of fire. 

a blink of light was there.’ 

Hence the toeblink 


tent gat pred 7 
-ard, drun » dotard.! 
who blinks or has bad eyes. 
Sepang Ba Deak Be eeeget ee 


In some parts we see many glorious and eminent 
— im Others few Of any remarkable — 
and, in some, none — — — 


Beer 1 
| Sak hept a> 
‘ér), mn. 1. One who blinks — 


2. One of two leather flaps placed one on 
either side of a horse's > event he 
3a 


Nor who but one 
——— ( dlinders olauthosy. 


* our — Carew. 
* ignorance. dl), -* With blinking er 
—Colour blindness, incapability of distin- —e ee o_o lish Mink-eyed boy * 
gu —— a defect situated in the | Gascoigne. 

part of the visual Called : Blinky (blingk’i), a. Prone to blink. 


See B 


with fuze com di 
hole, used at night to indicate the 
n. The side w is 
—* — wp Lyte mood I 
fs lowes able or disposed to see 
— folble. (Better written as 


2-5 ee this is one of his 
Mindsides. Swi/?. 


Blind -story (blind’sté-ri), n. A term in 
medieval 


tre spare sami eit a'toli 
nd’tél- 

bind the —— —*——— 

‘tools upon leather wi t the in- 


w 
auiteBisedy watching for the lash from toe boy 


Miirt (olert), = form of blurt) Naw Naut. 


A Sax. bli blisa, joy, 
—— ie 


The highest degree of 
ja oy (An — fs 


sn eee ay roa 


—— maf tee Full o —— 
or conferring bliss 
felicity. joy." Spenser. 

‘The blissful — of 
rural ease." Thomson. ‘ Her blisaful eyes" 
T ‘Bliseful bride of a blisgful 
heir.” Tennyson. 


Ever as thoue AMsa/iet crontuses do T fare. 
Werdswarth. 
Blissfully —— adv. In a blissfal 
inanner. 
oe 23 Exalted hap- 
of admitting any 
Barre. 





terposition of -leaf, ink, &c. (blis’les), a. Destitute of bliss; 
Blind-vessel lind’ves-sel), n, In chem. a wretched; hapless. ‘My biisaless lot." Sir P. 
vessel with an opening on one side only. | Sidney. 

not, ndte, méve; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; Ut, 8c. abune; f, Sc. fey. 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 








Blissom (blis’som), a. [A form equivalent 

TE ee] Lascivious; wanton; in heat, 

asmanimal (Old or pro jvincial. } | 
ul or 


Blistt F sometimes used for 
best, In the — extract — is 
from in the sense of 

BLEss, vf, | ind 


Aad with his club hie all about so A/ist, 
ns ee oe eee eee 


ae ee [Perhaps from A. Sax. 


biees.] 1. A thin ‘vesicle on the akin, con- 
taining watery matter or serum, whether 
ccaoned ba burn o oer ae ee 
; & pustu iy 

rising the epidermis. 
Painful dirters swelled my tender hands, Gascoigne, 
2 Anelevation made by the of an 
external lm oF skin, aon plants; or by the 


pepo the substance at the surface, as 
scorn taidier, su nplotrorfpecsd dion 
to a asap 
amy oe by of counter-irritant. 
Blister (blis‘tér), vt 1. To raise a blister 
on, as by a burn, application, or 
vesicatory. ‘ Whose sole name blisters our 
tongue." Shak. hands were blistered.’ 
Pranklin.—2. To blisters on iron bars 


Bilster (blis, tér), vi, To rise in blisters 
or heceae Siintered. ‘Let my tongue blis- 


Blister-beetle is'tér-bé-tl), n. The blis- 
—*826* X 


ter-tly, can (See Can- 
—— st 


— se ee dhyana y — 
55 (blis‘tér-stél), m Iron bars 


verted into steel, have their 

ewes covered wie blisters, probably from 
the expansion of minute bubbles of air. 

Steel is used in the blister state for — 


‘evel steel. 
Blistery (blis’tér-i), a. Full of blisters 


Hooker. 
ent * — ee 
A — * hos 
— —* Goth. 


come bland, fawning; D. 
1 Gay; merry; joyous; 


HE 


35 


3 
‘Pol blithe ev wight.” Chaucer. 
‘No lark more blithe * Bi 
© heart of mam canst thou not be 
Silithe as the ais is, and asfree? Longfellow. 


2 eer pr by blitheness or joy; glad- 
some : of manner, appearance, season, 
: would her brother's acceptance 


Biithefult (blitn’tyl), a. Blithesome. Min- 


Mithaty Gttrs adv. In a blithe, gay, 

aie manner Chance W. Browne. | 1 
(blirH’mét), n. 

among those present at the birth 

of a child or among the rest of the family. 


gan trom n The ae quattty of 


blithe ; et: ‘The 
ree oe sind Bithenes of the of their com- 


iene sound ot of w feo Sir W. Scott. 
sity bene» —— The 
wipers (aren ) nm IL blitum, Gr. bliton.) 
poe ee feted me ol 

The flowers are crowded in clusters, and are 
very ——— =; buat — 
* becomes a filled 2 


The calyces of the flowers preas 
— nach Glee an ae ip nie tn 


22 the a of a strawberry, 
and to to the name for these 
plants ve origin -blite. The leaves are 
anette used as a substitute for spinach. 
Tava, at, Same as Belyve. *Excusen hem 

ive.” Chaueer, [Old English and 


* 
ke (blok). be {[Comp. Gypsy and 
Hind. loke, a —A Aman. [Slang.] 


soaked an ; Sw, biét, soaked, Mo to 
soak, to saturate: comp, also O. E. ty, 
swollen, puffed. ] 1, To make id or 


swollen, as with air, water, cc.; to cause to 
swell, as with a dropsical humour; to in- 
flate; to puff up; hence, to make vain. 
His rude essays 
Encourage him, and A/eat him up with praise. 
Aod then began to Afoat himself, ancl oaze : 
All over with the far affectionate smilie 
That makes the widow lean. 


vi 
2. [This senseseemadirect from the Sw. blot bléta, 


to soak, 2322 rng by ether though 

in English used other means. } 

To cure ; to blote. 
), vi fo swollen; to be 


puffed out or dilated : to dilate. “If a per- 
* of firm constitution begins to bloat.’ 


Arbuthnot. 
Moat} (et) «. Swelled; turgid. ‘The bloat 


Blowted (blét’ed), — a. 1, Swelled out; 
puffed up; infla wh, 80 as to be 


unwieldy, especiall yt, over indu 

a —— unduly on 
and expensive. masa.” ‘d- 

smith. ‘Bloated arm ts.’ Disraeli.— 


2 Connected with pep ae or al ‘Bloated 
slumber.’ Mickle. 

‘ed-nes), n. The state of 
being bloated; turgidity; an inflated state 
of the tissues of the body; dilatation from 
any morbid cause. Arbuthnot. 

—— n — 34 A smoke- 


— — nA n. A bloater 
—— many bloat-herrings new 
ken aoe B. Jonson. 
Blob Bod (ald on word which oceurs also in 
blab, and is allied to blobber, 
buber, ee) sal lobe of id; a 
dewdro: lister; a bubble; a lump; 
something blunt and round,—2 The bag of 
a — -bee. [Provincial.]—3. The under 
lip. alliwell. [Rare] 
Blobber (blob’bir), n A bubble. See 


BLUBBER. Carew. ~~ 
“THis blobber. 


Blobber-lip —— -lip), nm A 
a —— — 
beetle bry ped (blot ber lit) a Hawt 
thick —— biter tapped | att: 
), @. Blobber-1i 
ie n. A tell-tale; a 


ON. Grew. 


Beparrd ens 


—— et ete er 


ee 
their tongues in moti 
n, 1D and Dan. blok, G, Sw. 
a log, a lum : whence Fr. 
bloc, ‘a block, a mass, which 


—— — 
cally a log 
Kee a our ——— smok *— 


Peal — wood on which criminals 
their necks when they are —— 
noble heads which have been bro 


on 
a way; a treet.--6. A 
—— —* hart da — of one 
are mounted in a 

casing or shell is furnished ie a 


RO, Oye, trap by which it — 
tached to an sheet, function of the — 
tus being to transmit power or change 
he direction’ of motion by means of a rope 
or chain round the movable ao Py 
le, double, treble, or fourfold, 
according as 


—— — ed — or pul- 
one, two, three, or four. 

block is attached to the object — 

or moved; a standing block is fixed to some 

permanent support. Blocks also receive | 


or — 


| 





— ael-mes at eon, tee 
purpose, m application. 
are sometimes made of a os well an ef 





— Mock. 4, Treble block. c, Clue-line block, 
, Long-tackle block, ¢, Snatch-block. 


wood. Blocks to which the name of dead- 
eyes has been given, a, Ore es Neys, being 
—— any of the 
blocks used fn shi — — 
ropes or chains which are rove through 
—— 22* ——— blocks, clue-line and clue- 
blocks. Jewel-block, a block used for 

frotstin ting the studding sails, —Sister-bi Sister-block, 
one for the - -lifts and reef- 
tackle.—6. One whose es are ob- 
tuse; a blockhead; a aid fellow. at 
tongueless blocks were they!’ Shak.—7. = 


3 y * perch whereon a bird of 
is ke: A connected mass of build 
as, a — ——— A portion of a iy 


inclosed by streets, whether occupied b 
buildings or composed of vacant ota 4 


average Aleck, com 
acres of ground, ex 
compact square mass. 
10. A mould or piece on which something is 
shaped, or placed to make it rN 4 in shape, 
as the wooden mould on which a hat is 
formed; hence, sometimes the shape of a hat 
or the hat itself. 


Ho wens Ms Abb but an the Gatien of fis bats it 
ever changes with the next Asckæ 


jen (the Duchess never 
Bt ym —— 


The word is applied — oon tech- 
nological ea be A plese of Rese wsod 
face of w is cut; a 

of wood fitted ioe angle formed 

the meeting edges of two pieces of wood, 


—, (blok), 0.4. [Partly from the — 
Fr. , to shut up, fro 
e@ noun. } 1. To hinder 


and 
in Oxford Street. ppd 
Quart, Rev, 


up; 
— | moles would the 
—2. To strengthen or support 
—— to make firm, as two boards at 
eir interior angle of intersection, by pieces 
w glued r,—8. To form into 


2 
ae 


— 


fl 


i 


out, to begin to 
shape; to shape out; 


), % {From the verb to 
; comp. such words as bar- 


tha view to compel a surrender, 
by hunger and want, without regular at- 


To constitute a Mechkade the ee 
be able to apply its force to every point 


spective 





ch, chain; en, Sc. loch; j, job; 
Vou. L 


6. 99 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—Sce Key. 
19 


w, wig; 


Blockade (blok-ad’), vt. pret. & pp. dlock- 
aded ; . blockading. To subject to a 
blockade; to prevent — to or egress 
from by warlike means; hence, to shut up 
or in by obstacles of any kind; to obstruct. 
‘Till storm and driving ice Wockade him 
there.” Wordsworth. 

Huge bales of British cloth Mochade the * 


‘ope, 
Blockader (blok-Ad’ér), n. One who block- 
ades; a vessel employed in blockading. 
e-runner (blok-Ad‘ran-¢r), m 1. A 
vessel engaged in or adapted for running or 
breaking through a blockade, Such vessela 
are generally low, swift, and dark-coloured. 
Blockade-runners were much employed dur- 
ing the war between the Northern and 
Southern States of America.—2 A person 
engaged in the business of blockade-running. 
‘Blockhead (blok’hed), ». A stupid fellow; 4 
dolt; a person deficient in understanding. 


The bookful Weckiead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head. Poge. 


Blockheaded (blok’hed-ed), a. Stupid: dull. 
"A blockheaded boy.” L'Estrange. (Rare) 

Blockheadism (blok’hed-izm), n. The qua- 
lity of a blockhead. 

Reduced to that state of Atechheadion: which is so 
conspicuous in his master, Sreart. 
Blockheadly (blok’hed-ii), @. Like a block- 
head, ‘Some blockheadly hero.’ Dryden. 


{Rare. 

Fa (blok’hous), n. Mitit. an edi- 
fice or fortress of one or more stories, so 
named because conatructed chiefly of hewn 





Block-howse.—Fron a model at Woolwich, 
aa, Loopholes or slits for musketry. 


timber. Block-houses are supplied with 
loopholes for musketry and sometimes 
with embrasures for cannon, and when of 
more than one story the upper ones are 
made to overhang those below, and are fur · 
nished with machicolations or loopholes in 
the —_— floor, so thata en 
fire can be directed against the enemy in 
close attack. When a block-house standa 
alone it constitutes an independent fort, 
and is of great advantage In mountainous 
countries; when it is formed In the Interior 
of a ficld-work it becomes a retrenchment 
or redoubt, Stock- 
ades are sometimes 
called block-honuses, 
Bl (blok’ing), 
n 1. Blocks used to 
support anything 
temporarily.—2. A 
sma]l rough piece of 
wood fitted in and 
glued to the interior 
angle of two boards, 
in order to strength- 
en the joint. 


Blocking - course 

(blok’ing-kérs), n. In 

arch. the course of € 

stones or bricks 

—— on the a iyeed 

part of a cornice to . 

make a termina- d.Combes. % vont of wall 





tion. 
lockish (blok’ish),a, Like a block; stupid; 
dull; deficient in understanding. “Blockish 
Ajax.’ Shak, 
Blockishly (blok’ish-li), ade. In a blockish 
= atu — ‘So blockishly ignorant.’ 
acklu 
(blok’ish-nes), n. Stupidity; 
dulness, ‘ Incurable blockishness." Whitlock. 
(bloklik),¢. Like a block; atupid. 
Am I sand-blind? twice so near the blessing 
I would arrive at, and Mordfiée never knew it. 
Bean, & Fi. 
-machine, Block-machinery (biok’- 
ma-shén, blok’ma-shén-¢r-{), n. A machine, 
or a systematic assemblage of machines, for 
making the shells and sheaves of the wood 
blocks used for ship-tackle. 


Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndéte, not, mive; 


! Block-printing (blok’print-ing), » The act, 


rocess, or art of printing from engraved 
Block-shit Mis k’ahip), m An old 
n) p) ” n ol large 
man-of-war, rarely fit for operations In the 
open sea, used as a defence in great ports 
and naval arsenals. 


| Block-system (blok’sis-tem), a. In rai. a 


system of working the © according to 
which the line is divided into sections of 
3 or 4 miles, each section generally stretch- 
ing from one station to the next, with a sig- 
nal and telegraphic connection at the end 
of each section. The essential principle of 
the system is that no train is allowed to 
enter upon any one section till the section 
is signalled wholly clear, so that between 
two successive trains there is not merely an 
interval of time, but also an in of 


Oe, 
Block-tin (blok’tin), n. Tin cast into ingots | 


or blocks, 

Blo (blém’a-ri), mn, [See BLOOM, a mass 
of iron.) The first f through which 
iron passes after it is melted from the ore. 
Spelled also Bloomary, Bloomery. 

Bloncket,! Blonkett (blong’ket), a. [0.Fr. 
blanchet, blanquet, whitish, from Fr, blane, 
white. See BLAnK.} Whitish; gray. ‘Our 
bloncket liveries." Spenser. 

Blond, Blonde (blond), a. [Fr. blond, blonde, 
D. and G. blond, fair, flaxen. The French 
— was ry oy — from — — 

en, app to grayish or grizz] T, 

lit. mixed —* from blandan, to blend, 
being afterwards borrowed into the other 

languages.) Of a fair colour or complexion. 

* Godfrey's blond countenance.’ George Eliot. 

Blonde (blond), ». 1. A person of very fair 
complexion, with light hair and light-blue 
eyes. 

She was a fine and somewhat full-blown Vemae. 
Byron. 


2 Blond-lace. 

Blond-lace (blond’las), n. Lace made of 
ailk, originally of unbleached silk, from the 
yellowish colour of which the name was 
given, now of white, black, or coloured silk, 
manufactured at Chantilly and other places 
in France, The name has also been given 
to a kind of thread-lace. 

Blond-metal (blond’met-al), n. A peculiar 
variety of clay ironstone of the coal-mea- 
sures occurring near Wednesbury in Staf- 
fordshire, which, after being smelted, is 
made into a variety of tools. 

Bhous,! (blont),a. Blunt; stupid; unpolished. 


penser. 

Blood (blud), nm. [0.B. bled, blode, blud, &c., 
A. Sax. blédd, a word common to all the 
Teutonic languages; Goth. bléth, Icel. bléth, 
Dan. Sw, blod, L.G. blood, D. bloed, G. biut ; 
root probably seen in to blow, bloom, G. 
blithen, to blow or glow, dlume, a flower, 
from the brightness of its colour.) 1. The 
fluid which cirenlates through the arteries 
and veins of the human y and that of 
other animals, which is essential to the pre- 
servation of life and nutrition of the tissues. 
This fluid is more or less red in vertebrates, 
except in the lowest fishes, colourless in in- 





sects, and in others of the lower animals red, | 


bluish, greenish, or milky. The venous blood 
of mammals is a dark red, but in a 
throngh the lungs it becomes oxidized an 

acquires a bright scarlet colour, so that the 
blood in the arteries is of a brighter hue than 
that in the veins. The specific gravity of 
human blood varies from 1045 to 1 075, and its 
normal temperature is 99° Fahr. 1000 parta 
contain 783°37 of water, 283 fibrin, 6725 
albumen, 12631 blood corpuscles, 616 fatty 
matters, 15°08 various animal matters and 
salts. — Blood corpuscles or globules, red and 
white bodies floating in the serum of blood. 
The red ones give colour to the blood, and 
are flat discs, oval in birds and reptiles, and 
round in man and most mammals. In man 
they average , th Inch in diameter, and in 
the Proteus, which has them larger than any 
other vertebrate, <},th inch in length and 
vith in breadth. the white or colourless cor- 
puscles are the same as the lymph or chyle 
corpuscles, and are epherical or lenticular, 
nucleated, and granulated, and rather larger 
than the red globules. The colour of the red 
corpuscles is due to globulin and hematin. 
From being ast regarded as the fluid 
in which more especially the life resides, as 
the seat of feelings, ons, hereditary 


qualities, &c., the word has come to be used | 


typically, or with certain associated ideas 
in a number of different ways. Thus— 


(a) One who inherits the blood of another; | smiles on me.” Shak. 


BLOOD-BOLTERED 





child; offspring; ¥: sometimes feak 
and blood is teed in sense; aa, we should 
prefer our own flesh and blood to strangers, 

The world will say he is mot Talbot's Neeg 

That basely fled when moble Talbot stood, Shot. 
(5) Relationship by descent from a commog 
ancestor; —S lineage; kindred; 
family. ‘Nearer in to the § 
throne than his grandfather the emperor,’ 
Macaulay. — 


it is a maxim that mone shall claim as belr who is 
not of the deed (i.¢. kindred) of the purchaser, 


Wharton, Law Lee, 
Hence-— Whole blood, relationship through 
both father and mother; half-dtood, rela- 
tionship through one parent only. (¢} Birth; 
extraction; absolutely, high birth; et 
traction: often qualified by such —— 
—R 

In this sense the 


as good, base, &c. ‘A prince of 
Priam.’ Shak. 
word is often used of the ped of horses: 
hence, a bit af blood, an animal of good pedi- 
gree, a well bred animal. 
She's a fine mare, and a thing of cape wel Need. 
2% oe 
Good Stead was indeed held in high respect, tat 


between good Afood and the privileges of peenge 


there was no necessary connection. Pedgress o 
, and scutcheons as old, were to be found oat of 


the House of Lords as im it. Afacanies 

—The blood, the royal family or lineage: 
thus it is common to speak of cee of the 
blood. (d) Blood that is shed; bloodshed: 


slaughter; murder. 


I will avenge the dood of Jezreel upon the hove 

of Jeane wills th fi enging spri — 
je fierce av 

Till Mood for Mood atones. Hed. 


Hence, a man of blood, a murderous ot blood. 
thirsty man; a murderer. ‘The secret'¢ 
man of blood.’ Shak, (e) Pleshly nator: 
the carnal part of man as opposed to the 
iritual nature or divine life. ‘All frailties 
t besiege all kinds of blood.’ Shat. 
For bea is a witch 
Against whose charms faith meleeth into * 


(f) Temper of mind; natural disposition: 
high spirit; mettle; passion; anger: in 
this sense often accom: 


with cold of 
warm, or other qualifying word. Thus to 
commit an act th cold ‘ood is to do it hk 


liberately and without sudden passion. Het 
or warm blood denotes a temper inflamed c 
irritated; to warm or heat the blood is w 
excite the passions. ‘Our bloods no more 
obey the heavens." Shak, ‘8tiffen the 
sinews, summon up the dlocd." Shak. 


Strange, unusual A/sed, 
When man's worst sin js, he does too much goo 


i 

yA man of fire or spirit; a hot spark: a 
Ge *The drabs and bloods of Drary Lane’ 
Goldsmith, —Flesh and blood, human natur; 
mortal man. 

Flesh and blood hath pot revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father whichisin heaven. Mat, rir 
—In blood, in a state of perfect health and 
vigour: properly a term of the chase. 

Hut when they shall see, sir, his crest up again 
and the man in —* they will out of their bara 
like coneys after rain. Shas 
2 What resembles blood; the juice of any- 
thing, especially if red. “The Hood of grape 
Gen. xlix. 1L 


Blood (blud), «ft. 1. To let blood; to ble? 
ag — a veln Johnson. —2 To sain 
w 


Reach out their spears afar, 
And diced their points to prove their partner 
war. Dwryarx 


8. To inure to blood; to give a taste of blood 

w t i sca! 
* as = important too that his —— 
4.¢ To heat the blood of; to excite; to exe 
perate. 

The auxiliary forces of French and EngGth were 
mach Meee? one against another. Rau 
& To victimize; to extract money from 4 
[Slang.] 

@. 1. Like or of the colour c 

-red.—2. Of a superior or pet 

ticular breed; a5, a blood horse. 
Blood-baptism (blud’hap-tizm),»,. A term 

applied by the primitive Christians to the 
martyrdom of those who had not been bap- 
tized. They were considered as baptize! 
in blood, and this was regarded as a full 
Blood-bespotted (biud’bé-spot-ed). « 
- ud’ be -s . . 
Spotted with blood. ‘ Blood-bespotted Nea- 

olitan.” Shak. 


ood-boltered !(blud’bélt-érd),@.Sprinkled 
with blood. ‘The bdlood-boltered Bangs? 





tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abume; =, Se. fey 








BLOOD-BOUGHT 
-bought (blud’bet), @. Bought or 
—— — at tite or ts the | 


shedding of blood. Cowper. 
— —— Brother 


by blood or is also given to a fermentation fungus which 
(blud’kon-siim-ing), @ | produces blood-red patches on dressed culi- 
— the ‘ Blood-consuming nary vegetables, bread, flour, paste, &c. 
sighs’ The spots consist of myriads riads of very minute 
Blood-drier (blud’dri-tr), n. One who pre- | oval cells, to which * name Palmetla pro- 
—————— sugar-refiners and | digiosa has been give 
——— -ing).<. Drink- | Blood. med | (blud'’ved), a a, Red as blood; red 
Bl 0 d a. | 
tier wast or consuming the — He his colours round his breast, 
eigha. Shak Ona wed Geld of Spain, Hemans. 
Minot Gower ¢ lud’flou-ér. == The po —— — relation (Plud rõ:la chon), mn One 
name for some of the red- related by blood or descent. 


Hamanthus, a genus of th —— na- 
—— — Hope. See HAMAN- 


Biood- frozen (blud’fré-zn), a. Having the 
blood frozen; chilled. Spenser. 

Blood-guiltiness (blud’gil-ti-nes), n. The 

— crime of shedding blood. Ps. li. 14. 

getty Pindiell ~ti), a. — of mur- 

e.’ Fairfax. 

-heat (bludhét), n Ad of heat 

‘eal othat of human blood, which is about 

— commonly marked on ther- 

mometers as 95" 

Blood-horse (blud’hors), n, A horse of a 

breed derived originally from a cross with 

the Arabian horse, combining in a remark- 

so The lightness, strength, swiftness, 


Blood: hot (bind’hot), a, As warm as blood 
in its natural temperature, 
Blood-hound (biudhound n. A variety of 
dog with long smooth and pendulous ears, 
remarkable for the acuteness of its 33 
= employed to recover game or — 
wounded from the hunter, by 
e lost animal by the blood it has 


tracing 





trained to the pursuit of game, but 
— of man. In America they 
be employed in hunting fugitive 


(blad‘i-li), ade. In a bloody man- 
ter; cruelly; with a disposition to shed 
, So 7 Be 80 bloody hast 


Hloodiness (bin nes), ", 1. The state of 

— — —— to shed blood. 
intention.’ De- 

Blocdless 


oS le 1. Without blood; 
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merly pan arm 
but now known to result from the multitu- 
dinous production of a uniceillalar alga, 


Trois nn kale or ake The name Blood 


Blood-root (blud'rét), mn. 1 An American 
— = deep oomeered ond bent bon: 
y a deep orange- n- 
— rere d canadensis, nat. order Papaver- 

Called also Puccoo, Turmeric, and 
Red-root It is stimulant, expectorant, and 
in doses emetic.—2 The common 
name for plants of the nat. order Hwmodo- 
exc (which see). —3. Geum canadense, See 

EUM 
ood-sacrifice (blud’sak-ri-fis), n. A sac- 
= — with blood; the sacrifice of a 
2 Cc pm bod blood. 
Les) 

——— t 

Blood-shaken (blud‘shik-n), pps Hav- 
ing the blood put in commo B. SL pend 

(blud‘shed), n. The sheddi 


Bloodshed 
Hing of blood; slaughter; waste of 
“Deadly bloodshed.’ 
(blud’shed-ér), n. One who 
sheds blood; a murderer. 


He that defraudeth the labourer of his hire is a 
Ecelas, geo 


Bloodshedding —— -ing), nm. 
shedding of b the crime of shedding 
blood or taking human life. 
These hands are free from Novdshedding, Shak, 
(blud’shot),@. Red and inflamed 
by a turgid state of the blood-vessels, as in 
of the eye. ‘His bloodshot eye." 


Bloodshotten (blud’shot-n), a. Bloodshot. 


ottenness (blud’shot-n-nes), n. 
The state of being bloodshot. 


Whe ehenfes of the Chasch could wex the eyes of 
the poor people . Vato ne th Gate ‘ary. 


ud’ . anda. Sized or 
stiffened with mee Che blood-sized field.’ 


Blood. _ bl — 4 A dilata- 
ir u ¥-in), m. 

tion aan thet Fate ng the inside 

of the hock oe a —— forming a soft swell- 


Blood-spiller (blud’spil-4r), n. One who 
Us or sheds blood; a bloodshedder, Quart. 


“oh apilng or eeding (oind'spll- ing), n, The act 
or sh ; bloodshed- 


Blood-stain (blud’stan), v.t. To stain with 


blood. 
(blud’stand), a. Stained with 
blood; guilty of slaughter. 
The beast of prey Neod-stein'd deserves to bleed, 


Bloodstone (blud‘stén), n. 1. A stone, 
imagined, if worn as an amulet, to bea 
ventive of bleeding at the nose,—2 

tite. See HEMATITE —3%. A kind of 

gem, a species of heliotrope dotted with 


cass of my Hector.’ — — 2 Without ts of j See HELIOTROPE, 3. 
of blood or slanghter; as, a blood- —— (blud’strék), n. The loss of 
lees vi A mp.’ Goldsmith. | sensation and motion ting from hemor- 
& Without spirit or activity. “*Thou blood- in the brain or from le conges- 
jess brainless fool.’ Beau. & tion in the vessels of that organ. 
— adv. In a blood- er (blud’suk-ér), n. 1. Any ani- 
leas manner; without bloodsh mal that sucks blood, as a , &o,.— 
Boodlet (blud‘let), v.i. To bleed; to let | 2 A hard niggardly man; an oner.— 
(Rare. u 3. A cruel man; a murderer, ‘Thou subtle 
Boodletter ud'let-ér), n, One who lets | bdloodsucker, thou cannibal.’ Cleaveland, 
; a phlebotomist. -sucking (blud’suk- -ing), a. That sucks 
act of ng (int Bg eons,» "hunk cuctine dake igh Pala 
or ng, * 
by opening a vein with a view to cure | -swoln (blud‘aweld, 
or preven of a disease. —— — Swelled or suffused with 
Blood-mare (blud’mar), n. See BLoop- in eyes,” May. 
HORSE Bloodthirstiness (blud’ therst- i-nes), nm, 
Blood - mood «money (blud‘mun-i), » Money | Thirst for shedding blood. 
ioc or earned by a of —— or by lay- — with a 7 and Necdehiretiness 
or supporting, a charge lying peril ve obtained for him the name en 
to the life of an —— Giada. Brougham, 
Blood- n. ud’ Desirous 
ding made —22 blood mag Ed m4 Biogdthirsty murderous. "His blood thirety 


See BLACK -PUDDING. 
Blood-rain (blud‘ran), nm. Red showers for- 


ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; gg, go; 


j, job; 


Bloodshot 
Blood. sh 
Blood-sized (bl 

ne. 

o| Hen. 
Blood-staned 

rhage 
Blood-suck 
Blood 


blade.’ Spenser, ‘ Bloodthirsty lord,’ Shak, 
* Bloodthirsty villains.” Macaulay. 


Sa look; 6.90; jjob; 2, Fe. tom: ne. olny; TH, then; th, thin; 


posed to come from the clouds, | 





| 





BLOOM 





-Warm (blud’warm), a. Warm aa 
blood; lukewarm. 
“warmed (blud’ a Having 


one’s blood warmed by excitement, as by a 
bloody contest. 
He meets the Moad-warmed soldier in ble m 4 


F. Bax 
Blood-wite, Blood-wit (blud’wit, biud’wit), 
n. [Blood, and wite, a fine or penalty.) In 
ane. law, a wite, fine, or amercement, paid 
ag a composition for the shedding of blood ; 
also, a riot in which blood was shed. 
Blood-wood (blud'wyd), ». A name given 
to | ‘ood from its colour. 

-worm (blud’wérm), n. The active 
acarlet larva of Chironomus, a dipterous 
ap tea family Tipulidw or crane-flies. It 

found in rain-water in cisterna. 
Bloodwort (blud‘wért), mn An old name 
for Rumex sanguineus, a dock with the 
St SA — 


Bioody (blud?), @. 1, Of or 
lood; consisting of, containing, or Lage Hg 
ing’ blood ; blood-stained : existing In the 
as, a blood stream ; a bloody knife. 
Rood “Lust i but a bloody 
fire’ (at fire in the blood) Shak.—2?. Of the 
colour of blood; blood-red. 


bloody 
given to the shedding of blood; J U 
cruel, say. disposition: a 

e boar, that 
— ‘Attended with bloodshed; —— 

pplied to things; as, "a blood, 
—6. Very great or excessive, ripen. 

sense ; 5 ul; as, a 
rascal. ron 
Bloody? foiud’h, et To stain with blood. 


With my own hands I'll — ae 
we 
a ve —2 — Very. ‘Bloody drunk." 
er — — 2 
Bloody eyed —— — a. ‘Having Bloody 


—— Bloody - faced (bi Coin fas fiist), = es a 


— ftux (blud'i-fuks), 3 —— 
a disease in which the Doma ths 
bowels have a mixture of b 

Seay ⏑— nae 
mane Moody fused woman fingered ssa a had 


Bloody-hand (blud'i-hand), n 1. A hand 
stained with the blood of a deer, which, in 
the old forast laws of England, was sufficient 
evidence of a man’s trespass in the forest 

t venison.—2. The distinctive symbol 
a baronet. See RED-HAND, 


Moody-hanting (bisd'-bunt- ing -ing), a. Hunt- 

ing for blood. ‘Herod's ‘y-hunting 
htermen.’ Shak, [Rare or unique.) 

ing crue, for ns —S a. Hay- 
a crue us on; barbar- 
; inclined to * This bloody 

suieded colonel’ 

—— nose Beetle 


ud‘i-ndz bé-tl), n. A 
saree sped ies of beetle of the genus Timarcha 
(T. fa): so named because it emits a 
red fi peed the joints when disturbed. 


lud‘i-red wi 
Bioody-red e ), @ Red with, or 
rape lara el 


(ond sep oop eee a, —— yy a sceptre ob- 
ned by bl or penter ‘An untitled 


nt, blood Shak, 
Sioa Bweat ( lud’i-swet), . A owen 
accompanied by a discharge of blood; 


a disease called sweating sickness, ‘heh 
formerly prevailed in England and other 


Sir 19", Scott. 


countries. 
Bloom (blém), n. [A Scandinavian word in 
English = Icel. , Sw. blomma, Dan. 


blomme, Goth. bloma, D. bloem, G. blume, a 
flower, from the verbal stem’ to blow, in 
sense of blossom whence also comes blossom.) 
1. A bloasom ; the flower of a lant; an ex- 
= bud. ‘While opening diffuse 
sweets around.” Pope.—2. The act or 


state of blossoming; — of flowers 
in general; Sowars open ar * rr oe of — 


soming; aa, the plant is in fine bloom; 
trees are clothed with bloom, ‘ Vernal 
Boom. 3 cher ae i A state of health and 


Eyre irate soles 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 





; palmy 
time; as, the bloom Bg ‘Life's best 
bloom.’ Byron. ‘In our sad world’s best 
bloom.” Tennyson. —4, The delicate rose hue 
on the cheek indicative of youth and health; 
a glow; a flush. ‘Her violet eyes, and = 
her Hebe caged Tennyson. 5. A — 
ficial coating or appearance in 
things; as (a) the delicate pow contig 
upon certain fruits, as gra) plums, &c. 
nent newly gathered. (6 e beautiful 

wdery appearance on 5, medals, and 
like, when newly struck. x 0) In LS wipe 
the cloudy appearance which 
times assumes on the Bickel of a picture, 
See BLOoMING. (d) The name given to the 


yellowish fawn-coloured d t from the 
tanning liquor on the surface of leather, and 
netrating to a slight depth. 


(blom), v7. 1. To produce or yield 
blossoms, to flower. ‘The first time a tree 
bloometh.’ Bacon, 


The lotos Moos below the barren = 


2 To be in state of healthful, ‘gro *5* 
uth and vigour ; w the uty 
youth; to « to gr inteaste are warmed and 
Tennyson. 

A better country A/somss to view, 
Beneath a brighter — Lagan, 

Bloom t (bliim), v.¢. To put forth, as blos- 
soms. Num. xvii. 8 * ing ambi 
fruit." Milton. 

Bloom (bldm),n, [A. Sax. bléma, a mass or 
lump of metal.) In metal. —— ‘of puddled 
iron, which leaves the furnace in a 
state, to be subsequently rolled into 
bars or other material into which it may 
be desired to convert the metal; the blooms 

iron by Solus under th — 

er the 

Fy, Bloomery (blom —A i), 


n. See — — 
md), a. ered Ww! Ooms 
or blossoms, Hackiuyt. 


bloomer dress; bloomer principles.—2. A coa- 
tume for women, consisting of a short skirt, 
loose trousers, and a -brimmed hat,— 
3. A kind of bonnet worn by yo females, 
Bloomerism (blim’ér-izm), n. The prin- 
ciples or habits of a bloomer. See BLOOMER. 
(blém‘ing), 2. A clouded appear- 
ance which varnish sometimes assumes upon 
the surface of a picture: so called becanse 
it —— — resembles the bloom on the 


surface of certain kinds of fruit, such as 
ums, 
om’ aoe 1. Blossom- 
Hlooming (cnn ing), p. ll 


——— 
re ree 


2 Glowing as with youthful vigour; showing 
pig fperetion oo yeah ees | 
a on of — * Cup 
of blooming hue. hapa. a 
The madam abe — — ae 
(blém‘ing-1), ade. Ina bloom- 


ing manner. 
(blim’ing-nes), n. State of 


—— —— cn hee veciets 
zn),n. ie 

ier i),a. 1, Full of bloom or bl ; 
6m'i),a. or blos- 

some; flowery, ‘Bloomy forests.’ — 


u8 at eve, —3222 pra pind are om. 


edton. 
2 Havin a ur as of outh, 
‘The dione fi ush of life’ Golds maith, 


3. 8. Having a —— a ——— 


What though for hi H sweets di 
Nor —— vines —— on aa ce 


Boret (blir), n. [A different ant orthography h 

affected by blow. 4J act 
neal blowing; a roari aa a tee ‘The 
— = of th’ east and south winds.’ 


Biosme,t mand 0 Blossom ; to blossom. 
— Full of blossoms. 

Blossom (blossom com), (A. Sax. *. 
blossom; same root as bloom (which 
see).] 1. The flower of a plant, consisting 


of one or more coloured leatlets, aor fae 
of more delicate texture than the 


general Bm. le to the essential 
— uction, with their a) + 
— species of tree or plant, but 


when en we eo have reference to the fruit which 

is to succeed.—2. Blooming period ; bloom. 
hy 

Paani 


to flower; to 
Teme] shall Meoreen and bad, end & the fice of 
the world with fruit. Is. xxvii. 6, 


Fruits that A/ossoom first will first be ripe. Shad, 


Blossomed (blos’somd), 2. Covered with 
blossoms; in bloom. ‘ Blossomed furze, 
unprofitably gay.’ Goldemith, 

*t. los‘som-i), @ Full of or 
covered with blossoms, See BLOsMY. [Rare] 

Blot (blot), ». [Same word as Icel. Nettr, 
Dan, plet, a blot; Dan. dial. blat, a d a 
spot of something wet —— A spot or 
$9 of a8 on taper: a ‘One universal 

blot.” Thomson, —2 An obliteration of some- 


; a blemish. i the is'a foul blot 
na man.’ Pocina xx. 34. “Worse than a 
birth-hour blot." Shak.—4.t Censure; scorn; 
reproach. 


Fie at subeibetts 2 wicked mane: gene Peneet 


a Net, Prov. ix. 7. 

gt og v.t. pret. & pp. blotted; ppr. 
bh To spot, to = 

mf vib ink, mud, or ae 

matter, 

The brief was writ and Avetted all with gore. 
BSCE ‘ 
2 Fig, to stain with Infamy; to ; to 


diagrace; to disfigure. 

Bilet not thy Innocence with guiltless blood. Xowe. 

A To ——— BO AS 25 — * 
tinguishable, ting or le 

with ink: generally with out; as, to blot out 

a word or a sentence. 


Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line which 58 he would rg to et. 


4. To darken or obscure; to eclipse. 
ane Sar ea ee See ee ee 


——— 
Was Aletted by the earth's approaching — 


&. To efface; to conse to be unecen or forge 

ten; to destroy ; to annihilate: followed by 
out; as, to blot out a crime or the remem- 
brance of anything. 

One act like this Nets ont a thousand crimes. Droder. 


oo a ee 


The ship-chandler clutched the hastil 
—— — it into his ne: yl aie, 


Blot Rot (blot), v.i. To obliterate something 


Tie tack and greatest art, the artte Diet. Pape. 
Blot (blot), m. [Dan. blot, Sw. blott, G. bloas, 
naked, bare.} 1. In backgammon, (a) an ex- 
posure of a — pet ah mln (BA 


singe man to be taken w 
loch throm Batch blach, a 
softened form cae back comp. bleak, bleach) 
the need by ‘boteh, a 
pustule. } A go upon the skin. 
‘ Blotchea and tumours that break out in the 


ote (hoch 
Blotch (bloch), vt. To mark with blotches, 


3 Bironu 
locht), a. — with blotches. 
Blovony- block’ gar Having blotches. 

: 388 v tace Warren. 
— bore t. * — bloat or cure by smok- 


* —* as much smoke in my mouth as would Afote 


a hundred herrings. Bean, & Fi, 
Rotter (blot’ér’ * one who or that which 
reyes lotting-book, in either 


Blotting-book aa k), m LA book 
formed of —* ot ott -paper.—2. In 
com, & waste book, in which are recorded 
all transactions * the order in which they 
Mettingty 


ting-li), adv. Pd blotting. 
(hoting ing-pad A pad con- 
Blotting pad of blotting- paper, 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve;  tibe, tub, byl; 


BLOW 





each ¢ of which can be removed when it 
Biotting-papar (ct'ing-pé-pir), 
paper nA 
Ram pod pga eine, serving to 
imbibe the —— ink from newly 
written manuscrip 


Blouse (blouz), n. [Fr.] A light loose 
amy resembli eT A igh ot 
or cotton, worn by men as a pro- 


when be was in and looked a workman, 
M. S Fadwards 

Blow (bl6),. [Connected with 0.D. biawe. 

en, ; D. blotewen, to beat flax: G 


individuals, or nations —2 4 
sudden calamity; a sudden or severe evil; 
mischief or ved; as, the confis. 


recei 
gration was a severe blow to the prosperity 
of the town. —At a blow, by single action, 
at one effort; suddenly. ia 


ow, Dryden 
Blow (016), v.i. pret. blew; pp. blown; ppr 
blowing. [A, Sax. blawan, pret. Meew, 

blawen, to blow, to breathe; closely athed 
to G. bidhen, 0. H.G. to blow, also 
to Icel. bldsa, Goth biésan, G. Wasen, to 
blow, to blow as a wind-instrument, to L 
blow, to bloom, bladder, blast, &c., and L. 
flo, flare, to breathe or blow.) 1, To make 
4 current of air, as with the mouth, a bei- 


—To blow hot and cold, to be favourable amt 
then unfavourable; to be irresolute.—Teble 
over, to pass over, to pass away after the force 
— to cease, sw , OF be dissi- 


— urbances will soon blow ovr 
clouds being now happily blows 


—— — 
on 

—— hes ng —— —* = 

atler. ‘0 blow a 

disfavour or discredit; to ht fa 

savoury, or worthless. ‘A passage in a 

Latin author that is not blown wpon,’ Addi- 

son. = ee 

had been blown upon.’ Maca 


i To turn informer — to ‘fnform 
upon ; 28, to blow upon an accomplice 
Blow (b1d), et. pret. blew; pp. blown. 1. To 
throw or drive a current —— 
fan; as, to blow the fire. —2 To bys 
current of air; to impel; as, the temprt 
blew the ship ashore- 

North-east winds low 

Saban odours from the spicy shore. Miltes. 

3. To sound a wind-instrument; as, Mee 
the trumpet. 

Hath she no husband 
That will take pains to ow a horn before her! Stal. 


4. To spread by report. 


And through the court his courtesy was News. 
pri deer ery oy to swell by raced 
im through; as, 
— —5* To put out of 
— — auarters 


fT. 
7. Tot oa With pelle; to puff ap. 
Look how imagination Afews him. Saat 


oil, pound; t, Sc. abune; 9, Sc. fey. 











& To drive away, scatter, or shatter by 
firearms or ex losives : now always wi 

modifying ; as, to blow the walls up 
or to pieces with cannon or gunpowder; but 
sometimes 


formerly used absolutely. 
He stands there like a mortar piece to Mew us. Shad. 
And *t shall go hard 


Bat I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And Alew them at the moon. Shak, 
—— eggs in, ee 
swarm i maqeoss : to 
——— ‘With flies blown death.’ 
Shak. 


Rather on Nilus’ mud 
Lay me stark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me tato abharring ! Shak, 
mp hapepapeh: habe oy acurrent 
— as a candle. ope ke by fire- 
; as, to blow one's brains, — T'o 
bin tp, @) to fill with air; to swell; as, to 
der or a bubble. i) —— 
—* J be godine th flattery. 
“Bloen conceits a 
ilton (oo fa OF ki e; as, to 
acu on. 
Mis peonence soem dlvme ay the watadiy Cate. 


Ts bart in pieces and scatter by 
¢) Fig. to scatter or bring to nought 
; a8, to How upa scheme. (f) 
scold; to abuse; to find fault with. (Colloq.} 


Lord + Was Mowing ug the walters 
in the coffee-room, 2* Lord Lytten. 


How (Wis), ». 1. A gale of wind; a blast: as, 
there came a blow from the north-east. — 


‘How blows the citron grove.” ilton. 
‘The first roses blew.’ Tennyson. 
here and th sand: 
A milky-bell'd amaryilis a2 . Tennyson. 


Blowt (bl5), «= To make to blow or 

blossom ; to cause to produce, as flowers or 

blossoms. ‘The odorous banks that blow 

flowers of more mingled hue.’ Milton. 
ly marl — 


n 1 — —— in 7* aa 
of blossorns; as, the 
season. 


He believed he could show me such a Afete of tulips 
as was not to be matched in the whole country, 


Addison, 
2 The state or condition of blossoming or 
flowe: ; hence, the highest state of any. 
thing; loom; as, a tree in full blow. “Her 
beauty hardly yet in its full blow.’ Richard- 
son, —3. A ovens of ogg depentied by afiyon 
flesh or other Fo ;_& flyblow. 
— dendalice: Reed tr tha paren ae 
ie “4 ‘orm 
the blossom has fallen. . sa 


being temporuntl —— —— 
y nt of a 
3 In , a jet of carburetted h 
culttod, off — dooms & ewes 
mine, showing that coal is still under- 
ing chemical modification.—4. A machine 


the 
it intoa a mine, cis- 
. hold of a ship, ublic building Os. to 
drying and evaporating, and ine 
like; a blowing- necking. A name fora 
stele, toe from its spouting up water. 
— -up), n. One who blows 


bp one Wp ome who — 32 by an explosive, 
* Shak. 


Blow-: aha oy vomitoria 
— — — and other 


Wow-holes form two udinal 3 
placed side by side. hee — 
S— —*8 sng 
opening. — te) 
fee to oe ——— seals come to 
— ms r-hole, 2. 
Blowing 


a cur- 
Rozins (oidtne), nod. Consing s cur 


Blown (blén 


"by witch a curr 


lands, in agri. lands whose surface sofl is 
go light as to be Mable, when dry, to be 
blown away b the wi 
Bl (bio" Ang-en’ jin), n, See 


BLOWING-MACHINE. 

(b16'ing-ma-shén), 7. 
Any contrivance f for supplying a current of 
air, as for blo ay J be smelting iron, 
renewing the air in con spaces, and 
the like. Fn ee SOR Se es Bee 
of bellows, but more two 
combined to secure continuity of soca 
The most ect blowing-machines = 
those in which the blast is uced b: 
motion of pistons in a cylinder; = 
ame] and refining furnaces, where a 
blast w: with @ pressure of 8 or 4 ibe, to the 
square inch is required, blowing-engines of 
large size and power, worked by steam, are 
—— also Blowing-engine. See 


Blowing-off (d1é‘ing-of), n. In engin. the 
—— ejecting sediment or brine from 
The bo boiler by means of a current of steam 


passing through the blow-off pipe (which 


* 1é’ing- Ascol 
<i. | Blo poo tan Ay tere tp.” (Colon mee 
Blow-milk (bld'milk), 2. from which 


cream is ane Of 
anda. 1. Swelled; inflated. 


No Aforr anol doth our arms incite, Shad, 


;. tired ; 
much blown." Sir W. Scott. —4. In farriery, 
having the stomach distended by gorging 
men Ay * cattle. ed 
mn a, Fullye or 
‘comatose z * The blo —— * Shak. 


Blow-off Pipe (b (blé-of' pip), m= In 
pipe at the foot of the 4 of — 


engine, communicating with the ash-pit in 
land, and with the sea in marine boilers, 
and furnished with acock, by opening which 
the steam forces the water Sed sediment or 
— out; the operation is called blowing- 


out 7 n. A feast; an enter- 


tainment. fiery 
An instrument 


Ip), 

nt of alr ot fas tu driven 
Seeveghi the Sane 4 4 ta pon a 

a u 

substance, to fuse or vitrit 

heat ae eee by the ra 


a small area. eyo yy Ly it 
a sentenl tube of brasa, glass, or 
other substance, usually 7 long and 
} inch in diameter at one end, and tapering 


the operator. ir aye rc blow-pipe re 
ia somewhat more ae a yr my —— 
nished with a hollow for condensing 
the vapour of the breath, which is apt to 
prove — in the common form. It 
may be provided with several movable 
nozzles to uce flames of different sizes. 
The current of air is often formed by a = 
of bellows instead of the human breath, the 
instrument being fixed in a proper frame for 
the ape The most powerful blow-pipe 
—* the pad inary age or compound blow-pipe, 
er * * oxygen and —“5* 
on n the proportions necessary to form 
water), *— by — pence or other 
pressure, coming from separate reser- 
voirs, are made to form a united current in 
a capillary orifice — _ moment when they 
are The heat produced is such as 
to consume —— and to dissipate in 
vapour or in forms most known sub- 
stances, The "= * is used by goldsmiths 
_ jewellers in ring, by g! blowers 
the ends of tubes, &c., and exten- 
me oo and mineralogists in 
testing nature and composition of sub- 
——— A pipe or tube through which 
poleoned arrows are blown by the breath; | 
used by South American Indians and natives 
of Borneo. The tube or blow-pipe is 8 to al 
12 feet long, with a bore scarce 
enough to admit the little finger; and 


arrow is forced th sold Thee eng se 
a boy's pewshooter, etn ig sometimes pre 
—* ed to yards, 


oie 
int A kind of 
— play 


Blowth (both) n_ (From br, to blossom; 


comp. from grow.) Bloom or blos- 
state _of —— ——— * 
0 

American. ] 

al eee 
— (b1d‘thb), mn. 1 In manu- 

a hollow iron rod, 5 to 6 feet 1 

ih vith which the blower — up the d 
metal from the pot, to ——— ——— 
the desired shape,—2. Same as B. 
Ror. (blé’up), nm =A quarrel; a * 


valve —— n. The snifting-valve 
of a cond 


Mowy (bid‘i), @ a. — blowing. Quart, 


— (blonz),n, [From the same root as 
blush Sg see). ] A ruddy fat-faced 
woman; a blowzy woman. 

Sweet divmee, Bicones, ee 


Blowzed (blouzd), a. 283 ruddy ana 


coarse - —* lexion from —— 
weather; fat and h athe 
women — with th and atk 5 
gs ae uz'ing),a. Bl fla 
Howsing (s a. llowsy; un 
Blow, way (blour Howat — ae 
— a 
Romy — ‘A oe 
y cold * damp. cn mate 
Binbt (lub), wt *2* — 
To swell. 
My face was blown and Ané'd with wan, 
Mir. for Mags, 
Blubber (blub’ér),n. [Also written blodber, 
and formerly —— form of 
blub, blob, bleb. The root is perhaps the same 
as that of blow, bladder.) 1. A bubble. ‘At 


his mouth a biubber stode of fome.’ Chaucer. 
2 The fat of whales and other large sea 
animals, from which train-oil is obtained. 
The blubber lies under the skin and over 
the muscular flesh. The whole quantity 
yielded by one whale ordinarily amounts to 
40 or 50, but sometimes to 80 or more cwts. 
3A gelatinous substance; hence the sea- 
Blubber — vi. fally 
a u v. ‘ow espec 
in such a manner as to swell cei br 
disfigure the face; to burst into a fit of 
weeping. 


Even so lies she, 
weeping and Aullortar: 


Bludbering and weeping, weeping 


Hector's infant bindder’d at a plume. 


&. &. Browns 
[Now used only as conveying somew! — 
sine lense Te autre 
a . ‘0 
blubbered ch 


Blub’ (tae ), p. —— a. —— 3 
big; turgid; as, a blubbered lip. 
Blubber-lip (biubér- lip), A swollen lip; 
a thick lip, such aa that of a negro, 
Blubber-. (blub’ér-lipt), a. Having 
Biubber-spade (vlub’ér-spad), A keen- 
ub’ér-s n 
edged, spade-like knife. 
acer (bige ch’ ér 
— * or hi 


ticher, 
= — B in the later campaigns 
against Na iy 
duj on 


Bl n. [Perhaps allied to 
6, tzen to e, D. —— to bruise. 
Skeat de the word from Ir. wenn 


little block, and connects it accordingly 

the E. block (which see).] A short stick, with 
one end | d, or thicker and heavier than 
the other, and used as an offensive weap n, 


connected with blow, a blow 
b —* or livid colour on the flesh.] 1. One 
e seven colours into which the rays of 
— divide themselves, when refracted 
thro’ a glass — the colour of the 
clear “or deep sea; azure; a ———— pis: 
ment of this hue. The substances 
* — ents are of very different —— 


from —— = natura and 
all —— bodle and 
others artificial. ——— 





ch,chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, = 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. See Key. 


BLUE 


entirely from the table and mineral king- 


doms, The best blue colour for the use of 


nters is ultramarine, which is poe 
m lapis lazuli, or azure-stone. e _— 
cipal blues used in painting are these; 
sian blue, which is —— of cyanogen 
and iron; biue bice, next 
sian blue; J. blue, froma e —* 
plant. Besides there are other 
of blue, as blue-verditer, smalt and mai: 


Were glistening in the breezy Mwe, Tenmyson, 


3. A term applied to a ntic, literary 
female; a contraction for blue- stocking 
(which ‘see). 

pent ton ted fh emai al Ae 


Crabbe. 
4. Same as Bh tage ls sea @)(contr. 
for —EæBE —— choly; 
— tremens. See BLUE-DEVILS. (6) The 


ly given to the 2d Regiment 

of E of Royal H Horse ease, or the Oxford Blues, 

raised by the Earl of Oxford, and so 
called from their biue facings. 

Blue (bla), a. 1. Of the colour of blue; sky- 
coloured; azure.—2 Low in spirits; having 
the blues or blue-devils; dum jah; put out: 
applied to persons; as, I feel tue. Colloq. } 


Sir Luctus looked dime, but he had 


3. —— unp lied to things; 
as, & bine boeh- ow Colloq —4, [See BLUE- 
— .] 7 pedantio: applied to 


Some of the ladies were very vue and well in- 
formed. Thackeray, 


5. In union with true, merieg; Sptinching; 
as, true-blue Presbyterianism. This me 
is due to the fact ees the Covannmtesn 


ue as their colour, in contradis- 

tinction to the red. usage 
blue, in comb’ with ang od (in mem- 
ory of the house of Orange), has become 
— —————— 

To match icaning and his wi 

o 

"Twas Presbyterian, fred: i 


Indecent; as, Nue stories. (Collog.) 
words given below as com- 


To make blue; to dys a blue colour 

ting, as metals, de. 
, bel), n = poranr name of 
wo — eren a) In England 
it is given to Selle matans or wild hya- 
cinth, from the shape of its droo flowers. 
@) In Scotland it is applied the — 

wn beautiful wild plant, Cam 
sete. wi with blue bell-shaped —— 


el li’ be- A kind of whortle- 
berry (bli aga nd of w 


common ( Vaceinium 
—— See RY. 

— (bee verd), n. — Sones. 

tral, insessorial bird, the E or Sialia 


Ths upper fast af tas body is bi, oa tee 
e le e and the 

Sea boul of a dirty red. it makes 
—— nest 11 the hole of a tree. The blue-bird 
is the harbinger of spring to the Americans; 
its song is cheerful, continuing with little 
iaterreetion from March to October, but is 
— 


— n ee -black: 80 
ni from —— hue; a resem- 
bling ivory-black. 


Blue-blood (bla’blud), x. Aristocratic blood; 
blood flowing in the veins of old and aristo- 
cratic families: a term said to have origin- 
ated in Spain from a notion that the blood 
of some of their oldest and proudest fami- 


294 
kingdom, from the colour of their bonnets: 


generally as two 

shalt many a day tell of the bloody fra 
Wilks tbs thas danton adios anar dee Border. . 
Sir W’, Scott, 
Blue-book ( bli’buk), 2. 1. A name popu- 
larly applied to the reports and other papers, 
pointes by order of parliament or issued by 
privy-council or other departments of 
government because their covers are usually 

made of blue-paper. 


At home he gave himself up to the perusal of Aine- 
books, ” . Thackeray. 


2 In the United States a book containing 
the names of all the —— in the employ- 
ment of the govern 

“Cyan Cit ot, — ——— 

nus, a.com wen 
ip conte, ipo mame i dered from 
ue 

a bottle form upon the fen ay oa 
also Blue-bonnet.—2. Musca vomitoria, a fly 


with a blue bell ularly called 
also a eater or Xie Plesk ty 
name for a policeman, a en 


other officer with a blue dresa. 


Blue-breast (blii’brest),n. A name 
for the bl ted (Phoenicura 
suecica), a den bird, 
family which may be considered 


on the Itnk between the reastart and com- 
mon wag-tail, It is sometimes called the 
Blue-butterfly (bid bater-ff), mA 
jue- 1 n. name 
applied to several species of butterflies of 
the Wings being’ often of the upper side of 


moa (bia'k te ta of the sal 
n 7 
mon kind, with * spota on ite head.— 


2 The blue titmouse or blue-bonnet. 
Blue-cat (bld’kat), n. A Siberian cat, valued 


Blue coat (hWkSt Applied to a boy of 
a. a 
Christ's Hospi 24. —— is called & 
at my 


erystall Po sch reer 
— —— hypo. 
‘or ection, 
chondria, or lowness of spirits, poe 
which habit drankards een they 
w au see. 
Often contracted into Blues. . 
— (bli'diz-éz), mn. Same as 
a ys hoe bli’id ), a. Havi blue eyes. 
‘The c —* emen.’ Po ‘ellow. 
55 4 he 
of Coryphena, foun a 
and on the coast of Cuba —2 A —— 


coast it ts called Et ———— 
orac 
Saltwater Tailor. 


Blue-gown ( bli’; a Ons of om order 
of paupersin Seotiand, called also the Ki 
Bedesmen, to whom the kings annually 
tributed certain alms on condition of ‘their 
praying for the royal welfare. Their number 

wet eal to the number of years the king 
ed. The alms consisted of a plus 
oun or cloak, a purse —— = many 
Scots (pennies rling)as the years 
of the king’ 


3 and a badge bearing the 
words ‘ Pass ond whlch rete peotested 
ther from all laws nst mendicity. Edie 


Ochiltree, = Sir 


Blue- ~grass (bia gras), n. Wire- ne- grat, a 
the flowers 


blue colour. 


"blue: pectic, th n. A 

ue; e process 

ond other —— in the fire until = 
material used 


IIL. or Henry V., and 
the robes of the order 


4 


— du nes) 1. 1. The of 
blue; es in. 1, —— rhe 
guage. [Colloq.] 
Th casional Ay: of both F 
— aright ne ba: 


aor beng n. A native of Nova 
Bing :nee 


Ibably to the hue 
to the noses of of its inhabitant yi sero 
winter. Haliburton, 


Eine-ochire (0i8'6-kes), s. A mineral coloar, 
of iron, found in Cornwall 
and in North America. 


Hiue-ciztment (blG’oint-ment), _ Mer. 
curial cintment. 


— — 


Blue pipe (iu ip), ™. al 
ney (bli’ nm. A black-lead cracible. 
Blue-ribbon —4 n. 1. The broad, 


dark-blue rib the border embroidered 


great ambition or the ob itself. 
blue-ribbon of the tart.’ “(These 
) were the blue-ribbon of the 
— erg = Blagg poe nee ed 
St tne Genter: 


Why should jac round a beg pate be os 


— — n. A cant name fer 
&c., especially when bad. 
Blues een veikay —X pl. See BLUE, —— 
* ing (bo with — i er 
a 

ye BB ns no The term is derived the 
wh ge mor er dm meetings held by ladies 
in the of Dr. Johnson for conversation 
with Ti men. One of the 
most eminent of these literati was a Mr. 


Benjamin & t, who always wor 
blue pone mee ge Bis conversation 


loss, so that became 
*We can do nothing without the bine soct- 


Sie etna tor nS 
ue 


Bh 
— A term given by Australian 
ers to a basaltic lava covering 
— tee 
c 
which * 


eins or streaks. 
Blue-verditer (bli‘vér-di-tér), a. A bie 
oxide of copper, ~ = a precipitate af the 





lies had never been tainted by intermixture comune a blue colour,—2 A nitrate of cop 
with that of their Meertth ineoaern, and | toimpart a blue colour, as alan by washer- Blue-vitriol —ã n. Sulphate cf 
that it was of a bluer tint than that of the | women. Written also Bluing. copper — by surgeons as an erchat· 
people. Blue-jack, Biue-john (b10'ja — bli’jon), n. ngent 
The very shown by the Spaniard | In mineral. fluo ,am found in | Blue-water(bli'wg-tér), n. The open ocean, 
to prove that only the sangre azn, ‘tine-dveod, flows | the mines of Deny and fabricated into | at a considerable distance from land. 
xch his nated by any Moorish | yases and other ornamen eo Blue- (b10" n. The common name 
or Sousa tains, may be Hangin te some evid- | Biye- (bla’jak-et), n. A sailor, from | for a genus of d 0 called from the 
ence of macy which once cuted his 
forefathers and the teibes of eastern origin." the colour of his of ge One species. 
mg Ng Some A composition which cum 6 iscors, is t in great 
Blue-bonnet (bli’bon-net), n. 1, A ‘ramnitiar burns with a blue ‘fama, used as a night-| quantities to — in J. the flesh 
name given to the blue titmouse (Parus | signal in ships or = military purposes. being esteemed for its flavour. 
Called also Blue-cap.—2. Same il ), adv, With a blue colour. a. Somewhat blue. Sow 
as Blue- 1—3. A name given to the uf), a. from or allied 
toldiery of Scotland, when it was a separate Blue-mantile (bid‘man-t), ». The title of | O.D. , applied to a broad full face, alse 
Fate, fiir, fat. f91); mé, met, her; t pine, pin; néte, not, méve; thhe, tub, bull; ofl, pound; ii, Se. abeene; 9, Se. fey. 








BLUFF 


toa forehead rising straight up. See also 
ibe’ verb.) 1. and full: specially ap- 

ied to a full countenance, indicative of 
—— and good humour. 


, aod 4 face,... like the 
red dawn displeasure. 





His broad, ht 
gan om frost-work, 


| Scoet R . 
Hence—2% Rough and hearty; plain and 
frank; somewhat boisterous and unconven- 
tional. 


into th : 
gy Ad pt mire ndrih. I Tennyson, 
& Blustering; pompous; surly; churlish. ‘A 
or bluff important wight." Arn’ 4 
(Obsolete and provincial.}—4. Steep and ob- 
tuse; rising suddenly and boldly, like a 
bluff. 


The mck Tabra, a Mug, peninsular prominence 
that juts out from the better of the cliff, thins, 


Blwf (biaf), x, A high bank, almost perpen- 
dicular, especially one overhanging the sea, 
ora lake, or river; a high bank presenting 

front. ‘Beach, buf, and wave, 
Whittier. ‘Round the hills from 
bluff to huff.’ Tennyson. 

The favourite spots with teamsters for corraling 
are the re-entering les of deep streams... of 
the crests of abrupt hills and Wag, K. F. Surtor, 
Bluff (blaf), vt [Comp. L.G. luffen, ver- 
Hugen, G. verdligfen, to put out of counten- 
ance, to snub} To repulse by rough an- 
sewers; to repel fy; to deter from ac- 
pay: = d : generally followed hy 
off; as, to lug 4 adun. [{American.] 

(biaf), ». game at carda. Bartlett. 
{American, ] 

Bluff- (bluf’bond), a. Naut. broad, 
full, and square in the bows. 

Bluff-headed (blnf‘hed-ed),a. Naut, having 
= upright stem, or one with but little rake 


Bluffness (bluf’ nes), ». Quality of being 
blaff. ‘ Blugfness of face.’ The World, 


Atig, 1756. 

Huffy blut“ IX a Having bluffs or bold 
ary ing points of land. 

Binid (bitid), ». Blood. [(Seotch.] 
—A— nm. Same as Blusing, 

Bh ({blivish), a. Blue in a small degree; 
somewhat blue. 

Bluishly (bid’ish-If), adv. In a binish man- 


ner. 

Bluishness (biii‘ish-nes), n. The quality of 
being bluish; a small degree of blue colour. 

Bluism (bld‘izm), n. Blue-stockingism. ‘A 
wife so well known in the gay and learned 
workl, without one bit of. . . bluizm about 
herself.’ 7. A 


. Hoak. 

Blunder (biun'dér), v.i. IO E. dblonder, pro- 
hably allied to Ice]. ble , to doze, blundr, 
slumber, Dan. and Sw. dlund, a nap, also to 
Mind, Mend.] 1. To make a gross mistake, 
especially through mental confusion; to err 
widely or atupidly.—2. To move without di- 
rection or steady guidance; to flounder; to 
stumble, literally or tively. ‘Bayard 
the blinde, that blundreth forth." Chaucer. 

Tt is ome thing to forget matter of fact, and another 
to Wunder apom the reason of it. 
Sir &. L'Estranee. 

Blunder (blun’dér), 2.¢ 1. To utter in a 
blundering manner: with out; as, to blunder 
out senseless rhymes,—2 + To cause to blun- 
der. ‘To blunder an adversary.” Ditton.— 
&t To injure or destroy by blundering; to 
bring into confusion. ‘To n or blunder 
the cause." Ditton. 

He Manders and confounds all these J 
Sting teet, 

Blunder (blun‘dér), n. A mistake through 
precipitance or mental confusion; a gross 
and stupid mistake, ‘It is worse than a 
crime; itisa diunder.’ Tranal. of Memoirs 


Fouché, 

— (blun’dér-bus), n [Probably 
& humorous corruption of D. donderbua, a 
blunderbuss r, thunder, and bus, a 
tube, gan, originally a box.) 1. A short gun 


Blanderbuss.—Armoury, Tower of London, 


or firearm, with a e bore, capable of 
holding a number of balls, and intended to 


de execution at a limited without 
exact aim.—2. A stupid, blunde —— 
(blon‘dér-ér), n, One who is apt 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se, loch; g,go; 4, job; 
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to blunder or to make a5 mistakes; a 
careless person. ‘A mere blunderer.” Watts. 
Blunderhead (blun‘dér-hed), mn. A stupid 
fellow; owe who blunders. ‘This thick- 
skulled blunderhead.’ Sir R. L' Estrange, 
Br (blun‘dér-ing-li), ade. In a 
blundering manner. ‘The tyro who had so 
biunderingly botched the business.’ 7. Hook. 
Blunge (blunj), vet. To mix (clay) with a 


blunger. 

Bl (blunj‘ér), a. [For plunger.) A 
— used in potteries for mixing clay. 
It consists of a vertical shaft revolv n 
the vat which holds diluted clay, and armed 
with from two to four serles of horizontal 
epokes, the extremities of which are joined 
by vertical bars; a plunger. 

Blunk (blungk), ». [Probably a form of 
blank.) A name in Scotland for calico or cot- 
ton cloth, manufactured for being printed. 

Blunker (blungk’ér), nm. [Scotch.] L A 
— — —2 A bungler, one that spoils 
everything he meddles with. 


Dun is nae mair o' a gentleman than the 
Alumder Unat’s biggit the bonnale house doun in the 


Sir #, Sevtt, 
Blunt (blunt), a. (Origin and connections 
extremely uncertain; comp. Prov. G. bludde 
a dull or blunt knife; Dan. Wunde, 8w. an 
Icel. blunda, to doze, E. blunder.) 1. Hay- 


ing a thick edge or point, as an instrument; 
dull; not sharp, * murderous knife was 
dull and dlunt.* Shak,—2, Dull in under- 


standing; slow of discernment. ‘His wits 
are not 50 blunt.” Shak.—3. Abrupt in ad- 
dress; plain; unceremonions; wanting the 
forms of civility; rough in manners or 
speech. ‘A plain, unt man.’ Shak, 

In Mu⸗et terms, can you play the sorcerer? 


— 
4 Hard to penetrate; not susceptible. 
{Rare.] 

I find my heart hardened and Afunt to *2* 


presssons, A 
Blunt (blunt), v4 1. To dull the edge or 
pointof, by making it thicker. ‘A less deadly 
sword, of which he carefully blunted the 
point and edge.” Macaulay.—2 To repress 
or weaken, as appetite, desire, or power of 
the mind; to im the force, keennesa, or 
susceptibility o ‘Blunt not his love.’ 


Shak. ‘To blunt or break her passion.” 
Tennyson. 
Blunt (blunt), n [Said to he from blond, 


fair or light-coloured, on analogy of browns, 
the slang name for halfpence.] Money. 
(Slang. ) 

‘Well, how itt’ said one. *1 have been the 
rounds. The dfs going like the wal ee 


erat 

Blunting blunting), mn 1. Act of dulling. 
2 Some hes that dulls or blunts. ‘Not 
impediments or bluntings, but rather as 
whetstones, to set an edge on our desires.’ 
Jer. Taylor. [Rare] 

Blun (blunt‘ish), a. Somewhat blant. 

Bluntishness Culustish-nes ) a. A slight 
degree of bluntness. ‘Tempered with an 
honest bluntishness.” Wood, 

Bluntly (blunt'li), adp. 1. In a blunt man- 
ner; plainly; abruptly; without delicacy, or 
the usual forms of civility; as, to tell a man 
something bluntly. —2 Suddenly; without 
preparation. 


Won by not Avwntly as our masters 

Or wronged friends are. Ford. 

Bluntnegs (blunt’nes), n. The state or qua- 

: F of being blunt; (a) want of or 
point; dulness; obtuseness; want of sharp- 
ness. (5) Plainness or abruptness of aldress; 
want of ceremony in manners; rude sin- 
cerity or plaluness. ‘Honest dluntness.’ 
Dryden, ‘ Blentnesa of # h.” Boyle. 

Blunt-witted (blunt’wit-ed), a Dull; 
stupid. ‘ Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in de- 
meanour.” Shak. 

Blur (bléer}, a. [Probably a form of blear.| 
1. —— — obscures or soils; a blot; 
a stain.— 2 Dim, confused appearance, as 

roduced by indistinct vision; as, it is all a 
iter.-—3. Fig. a blot, stain, or injury, affect- 
ing character, reputation, and the like. 

Her railing set a great wr on mine honesty and 
good fetid — An 
Blur (blér), v.¢. pret. & pp. blurred ; : 
blurring. 1. To obscure without quite 
effacing; to render indistinct; to confuse 

and bedim, as the outlines of a figure. 

One low light betwlat them burnt 
Blurred by the creeping mist. Tennyson, 

2 To cause imperfection of vision in; to 

dim; to darken. ‘ Her eyes are blurred with 

the lightning’s glare.” X. Drake. — 3. To 


Fathers are 


ash, 
blossom, blaz 
and 
ng. 
thanks.” Shak 
y. 
ake 
Blushful 
Bl 
| 


BLUSTER 





sully; to stain; to blemish; as, to blur re- 
putation. 

Ne'er yet did base dishonour Aine our name, 

Hut with our sword we wiped away the blot. Saat, 
Blurt (blért), vt. [Comp, Sc. diirt, a burat 
of tears] To utter suddenly or inadvert- 
ently; to divulge inadvisedly; commonly 
with owt. 


And yet the troth may lose its grace, 
If Afurted to @ person's face. Lieyd. 

Others cannot hold, but Afwet ow? those words 
which afterwards they arc forced to eat. 

Hakewiil, 
—To blurt at, to speak contemptuously of; 
to ridicule, 

None would look on her, 
But cast their gares on Marina's face; 
Whilst ours was Afurted af, Shak, 

Blush (blush), v.i. [A word seen in A. Sax. 
dbljsian, to bl Dan, bluase, to blaze, 
to burn tn the face, blues ved, to blush at; 
D. bios, a blush, blozen, to blush; allied to 

e, blow.) 1. To redden in the 
cheeks or over the face, as from a sense of 
ilt, shame, confusion, or modesty; as, 
tush at your vices; blush for your degraded 
country. 
In the presence of the shameless and unblushing 
the young offender is ashamed to déwrh, 

Buckorin ster. 

2. To exhibit a red or rosy colour; to be red. 

‘Made the western welkin blush.’ Shak. 

A shielded scutcheon Aashed with blood of kings 
queens. Keats. 

8. To bloom; to blossom. 

To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his Mashing honours thick wpes hie. 


Full many a flower is born to A‘us& uneoen, 
ray. 
Stash (blush), v.¢. 1. To make red by blush- 


Which (blood) . . . ne‘er returneth 
To dur and beautify the cheek again. 


2 To express by blushing. 


Shak. 
‘TH blush you 
. [Rare and poetical. }—& To 
- ge or convey by the roseate colour of 


Pass the happy news, 

Binsh it thro’ the west. Tennyton. 

Blush (blush), n. 1, The act of blushing; the 
suffusion of the cheeks or the face gener- 
ally with a red colour through confusion, 
shame, diffidence, or the like. ‘ Her blush of 
maiden shame.’ Bryant.-—2. A red or red- 
dish colour; a rosy tint. ‘And light’s last 
blushes tinged the distant hills.’ Ld. Lyttel- 
ton,—3 Sudden appearance; a — a 
— t —_ ea the sudden = on of the 
‘ace in blushing; as, a proposition appears 
absurd at the first blush. 

At the first dusk we thought they bad been ships 
come from France, Hackingt. 
4. Look; resemblance; as, ‘She has a blush 

[North of ——) 
Blushett (biuah‘et), n A young modest girL 
‘Go to, little blushet.’ B. Jonson, 
(blush’fyl), «. Full of blushes. 
‘ Averts her blushful face." Thomson. 
Basntally (blush‘fyl-l), ade. With many 
ushes. 


Blushing (blushing), ». The act of blush- 
ing; sutfusion with a roseate tint. ‘The 


of her father." 


bivshkings of the evening.’ Spenser. 
Blushing (blush'ing), p. and a. Exhibiting 
blushes or a roay tint; blooming. ‘The 
ink and blushing rose." 


dappled Prior. 
Blushingiy (blush‘ing-li), ade. In a blush- 
ing manner; with blushes; as, to speak 
binshingly. . 
Blushless (blushes), «2. Without a blush; 
unblushing; past blushing; impudent; bare- 
faced. E 
Blush 
the ew. 


Like a bl 


* Bhushless crimes.” — 
; having 
*Blossoma of apples 


(biash’i), a. 
ar of a blush. 
... are Mushy." Bacon. [Rare.} 
Bluster (blus’tér), vi [A freq. of blast, ora 
kind of intens. of blow.) 1. To roar and be 
tumultuons, as wind; to be boisterous; as, 
the storm biusters without. ‘ Bluster the 
winds and tides." Tennyson.—2. To be loud, 
noisy, or sw: : to bully; to ae 4 
asa turbulent or boasting person. ‘When 
they storm and bluster at the difficulties of 
talvation.’ Bp. Hopkins. 
Your ministerial directors Mustered like tragic 
tyrants here, Burke, 
Bluster (blus’tér), v.t 1. To utter or effect 
in a blustering manner or with noise and 
violence: with a preposition used adver- 
*‘Bloweth and bdblustereth out... 
phemy.’ Sir T. More. ‘By a ug on 
tuous gust ‘luster down the house." 
sonaile Sermons, 


He meant to duster all princes into a perfect obe · 
dience. Fudier. 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—Sce Key. 





BLUSTER 
Bluster lus’tér), — 1. Roar of atorms or 
of violent wind; blast; gust. 


The skies look — pinly 
And threaten present A/neters. Saad, 
2. A loud, tumultuous, harsh noise. ‘The 
brazen trumpet’s bluster.” Swift.—3. Noisy 
talk; swaggering; boiaterousness; tumult. 
A coward makes a great deal more Aiwster than 
man of honour. Sir 8. L' Estrange. 
SYN. Noise, boisterousness, tumult, storm, 
rage, turbulence, confusion, boasting, swag- 


tert 
blus-tér-4’shon), a. Noisy 
; bl ng; boisterous conduct, 
(Provincial English and American. 
Blusterer (blus‘tér-ér), a. One who blusters; 
a ; @ bully; a noisy tumultuous 
Blustering ag (hius'ters 2),p.anda. 1.Stormy 
ng), panda. 1. 3 
windy; ns (i weather. ‘A biuster- 
tng day.” Shak.—2 Noisy; tumultuous; 
swaggering; as, a blustering fellow. 
BL oC blus'ter-ing i), ado. Ina 
blustering manner, 
Blustrous (blus’tér-us, blus’- 
trus),@. Noisy; tumultuous; tempestuous. 
Now, mild may be thy life! 
A more Nusterous birth bad never babe. Séad, 
Blype (bl?p), m. A shred; a piece of one’s 
skin rubbed off. Burns. [Scotch] 
Blysmus (blis’‘mus), n. (Gr, blyemos, source, 
from ae, te be le or —) = 
genus of plants, nat. order Cyperacem, Two 
species are found in Britain, viz. B. com- 
pressus and B. rufus, They Bow on 
— places or by river sides, 


Blythet (bitt » Sam Blithe. 
TH), a. @ as : 
Bo (v6), exclam. A word 
terror; a customary sound uttered by - 
dren to frighten their fellows. 


flaming face, 
cry, 40, do! 1'll fray the sc — thes, 


Pray. 
—Not able to say bo! to a goose, to be very 
Heat ai, bons waar serpent, 
a)”. (L, for bora, a water-serpen 
from bos, bovis, an ox, cow, perhaps in allu- 
sion to the size of the animal] 1. —D 
of reptiles, family Boidm, distin- 
guished from allied families by having a 
prehensile tail, with a e Tow of sea 
Seer cake 
rest species of serpen' w a 
—— —— the constrictor, ome 
times 30 or long. Though destitu 
of fangs and 
venom, the boas 
are endowed 
with a degree of 
muscular power 
which renders 


crushing folds 
of these ser- 
pents, the 
strength of the 


most powerful 
man would not 


in their folds, 
after which 
they swallow 
* Me —— a 
w . The spe- Boa constrictor. 
cies of boa are 
liar to the hot of South America. 
¢ Boa constrictor is not one of the largest 
members of the genus, but the name boa or 
boa constrictor is often given ularly to 
any of the large serpents of similar habits 
and so as to include the Pythons of the Ol 
World and the Anaconda of America —2. An 
article of dress for the neck, made of far, 
and worn by ladies: so called from its re- 
semblance to the serpent of the sarne name. 
{ee a-nir 6), n. pl. (Gr. boan- 
erges, Heb, bné hargem, sons of thunder.— 
bné, pl. of bén, son, Aa, the, and ra'am, 
thunder.) 1. Sons of thunder, a name given 
by Jesus Christ to his two disciples ames 
and John. 

And he surnamed then Boanerges, which is, The 
sons of thunder, Mark i t7. 
2. sing. A name sometimes applied to a loud, 
powerful preacher. 


Fiite, fir, fat, fall; 








mé, met, hér; — pine, pin; 





ungulate or hoofed mam fami 
the original of the hog kind. These animals 
are found in most parts of Eu 


not castrated.— Wild —— 50 


tabl 
ch allied forms in which, apparently b: 
8, the rcomea before the vow 4 


4 
5 
F 
E 
¥ 


ess 
boards are on one than the 
other they are called feather boards. 
But ships are but 4eere’s, sailors but men, SAad. 
we sige especially as being used to place 
on. 


Fruit of all kinds . . . 
She Gamers. —— 


a week for board | 


Sometimes white lilies did thelr leaves a 
wholesome poppy flowers, to mend omely 
board, Dryden, 


4. A table at which a council or court is 
held. ‘Better acquainted with affairs than 
any other who sat then at that board." 
Clarendon. 


I wish the would be sometimes to be 
present at that ait a majesty to it. 


Bacon. 
Hence, by , & number of persons 
having the management, direction, or super- 
intendence of some public or private office or 
trust: thus we of a board of directors; 
the Board of Trade; a board of 


bers are { bed; hence the university 

is said to have so many members on the 

boards,—6. Naut. (a) the deck of a ship; the 

interior part of a ship or boat: used in the 

EEERES On ENG, SOON. (+) The side of a 
p. 

Now doard to deerd the rival vessels row. Dryden, 


¢) The line over which a ship rons between 

and tack.—T'o make a board, to make a 
stretch on any tack when a ship is working 
to windward. To make a good board, to get 
well on in a stretch to windward, To make 
short boards, to tack frequently. To make 
a stern board, to fetch, on either tack, stern- 
way instead of gaining ground. — By the 
board, close to a ship's deck; as, the mast 
went by the board = the mast broke off close 
to the deck. Hence, to go by the board= 
to be completely destroyed.—7. A table 
or frame for a game; as, a chess-board, &c 
8. A kind of thick stiff paper; a sheet of 
substance formed by layers of paper pasted 
together; pasteboard: most usually em- 


— in compounds; as, card-board, mill- 
Bristol-board. Hence—®. One of the 
two stiff covers on the sides of a book. B 


néte, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 





‘rél), mn. A figured scale 
e number of square feet laa 
board wi t calculation. 


Board-wages (bdrd’wa- Wars 
to servants to rine tata 


Not enough is left him to 
Board-wages, or a footman’s livery. Dryden. 


Boar-fish (bir‘fish),n. The Ca mn 
as Sch at tap ods 


of a hog’s snout, whence the name. It # 
6 inches long, and inhabits the Mediterr- 
ee ens Senne 


Boarish al 4J 
boar; hb dog = 


— r’stag), A gelded boar. 

n, ge . 
Boar- (bar this 1 A plant, genus 
Called alec. Sove thet (which 
Spear-thistle. 


ouktla ag kan menace 
2 To glory; to exult; to speak with laudable 
pridetnd ostentation of meritorious perms 
or things. 


I dvest of you to them of Macedonia. 2 Cor. it 





Sry. To vaunt, bluster, vapour, cro®, 
swell, talk big. 
oil, pound; i, Se. abune; ff, Se. fey. 








BOAST 





Boast t), «¢. 1. To display in ostenta- 
tious als to speak of with pride, 
vanity, or exultation, with a view to self- 
commendation. ‘To boast what arms can 
do.’ Milton. 


Bat let him dost 
His knowledge of good lost, and evil got. 
2 To magnify or exalt; to make over-con- 
fident; te vaunt: with reflexive pronouns. 
‘They that trust in their wealth, and boast 
themaelees in the multitude of their riches.’ 
Pa xilix. & 
Boast not thyself of to-morrow, Prov, xxvii. 1. 


Boast t 1. ve of 
oS a or vanity; a vaunting or 


Milton. 


Keasos and morals? and where live they most, 

Ia comfort or in Stoic , 

vanity, or laudable exultati vShakepe : 
. o e ion, as, re, 

the boast of English literature. 

Boast (bést), ut 1. In . ress 

off the surface of a stone with a broad chisel 

and mallet.—2. In sewlp. to reduce orna- 

ments or other work to their general con- 

wur or — preparatory to working out 

J 


2 The cause of 


the min 

Boaster ér),n. One who boasts, glories, 

cau vaunts with tion, or ostenta- 
7a r. 

Boaster ( ér), 2 A broad chisel used 

in off ~ rg _— 

Boastful a, ven to boasting ; 

ostentatious of worth or actions. 


The next a a liar. 


88 eck, ad mach sa 
Boastfully (bést’ful-li), adv. Ina boastful 
manner. 


orying or yaunt- 


i ends, then 
* Young. —S8yx. Vaunting, 


glorying, vai 
———— i) adn In ten- 
cloannceers wis tone ' —— 
Deastive (béat‘iv),a. Presumptuous. (Rare. ] 


emer aes arin 
the silent dew.’ 


Boaston (bés’ton), m A game of cards. 


oars or rowing. The forms, b 
very various, and some 
carry sf ht sail. The boats be- 


passage-boat, t. 
e term is frequently applied to 
steam-vessels even of the e.—All 
ia the same boat, all treated alike; all in the 


same condition or engaged in the same 


— — 
*6 ———— 
goods across a .—2. To pro 
with boats. [Rare.] . 

Our lithe Arno is not deated like the Thames. 


Ht. Wag 
Boat (bit), .< Togoinaboat. 
I Seated over, ran my craft aground. Teanysen, 


Boatable (bét’a-bl),a. Navigable for boats 
or smal] craft. 


ver 
Boat-bill (bét’bil), n. A bird of the 
family Ardeidm or herons. re 


; — 
pptly 
—— pride, of vnlig, © ve ( 
bragging. 
Christian boast? Ryren, Boa 
t-! 
masonry, to d 
otherwise, Th 
gl 
exaguera’ 
Dost er) i 
personal : 
meck, and mach 
Boat- (bot 
shy 
words; brag: 
boasting 
tade, 
parade, vapouring. 
( 
mptao : 
ricarps. 
Boat-shell (bot' 
rH Boatswain 
dimensions, hae 
‘th 
Boat-tails 
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which by some ornithologists are regarded 
merely as varieties. The C. cochlearia of 
South America is about the size of a hen, 
and has a bill 4 inches long, not unlike a 
boat with the keel up; or like the 
bowls of two spoons, with the hollow parts 


laced er, 
Boat. (bét’bild-ér), n. One who 
makes boats; a boat-wrigh 
Boat-fiy 


(oowe, m An aquatic hemipter- 
ous insect of the Notonecta. These 
4nsecta swim on their backs, and their hind- 
legs aptly enough resemble a pair of oars, 
the ay representing a boat: hence the 
name. NV. glauea (the water-hboatman), com- 
inch long. 

In. Prow of a boat. 


‘hék), mn. An iron hook with 


‘hous),n. A house or shed 
rotecting boats from the weather. 
(b6t’ing 


portin: a beoie.— 0. 4 punishenent ia Feenia 
of cap —— ——— down 
on their backs in a boat, which is thereupon 
covered, and the convict left to perish. 
Boationt (bd-A’shon), n. IL boatus, from 
boare, to cry.] <A reverberation; a roar; 
loud noise, 
The guns were h +. - about a Tralian 
salton Es loud doariens ee 
Boatman (bét’man),n. A man who manages 
a boat; a rower of a boat, 
The doarman plied the oar, the boat 
Went light the stream. 


plug pl n The 
bottom of a —28 


Southey. 
lug in the 
can be let out when the boat is ha up 
on shore. 
Boat-racing (bét’ ris- n, <A trial of 
speed pans boats. m8) 
There was no end to doat-racing. Dtsraelt. 
Boat-rope (bét'rép), mn. A rope to fasten a 
boat, id hal) — 
bét’shapt), a. Having the 
of a boat; navicular; cymbi 3 
hollow like a boat, as the valves of some 


f the shells vy ae —— 

of the of the genus 0 

to the famil Volutidm. 

Boat-skid (bét’skid), n. Naut. a portable 
piece of timber used to prevent chafing 
when a boat is hoisted or lowered. 

Boatsmant (bits’man), n. Same as Boat- 
man, 


t’swiin or b6’sn), n. (A. Sax. 

bdtswin—bdt, boat, and swdn, swain.] An 

officer on boars of mong a Teg 

co anchors, r 

office is also to summon 

the crew to their duty, to relieve the 

watch, and assist the lieutenant in the 

necessary business of the ship.— Boatswain's 

mate, the assistant or deputy of the boat- 

swain. On board a man-of-war he ia the 
officer who inflicts corporal punishment. 

(bOt’'talz), n. pl. A sub-family of 

American birds, family Sturnidm, the Quis- 

calinw, allied to the starlings, but much 

larger, some of them being 17 inches om 

so named from the formation of their 
feathers, which are hollowed in a manner 


the 
and co 


haps to some extent an 
as 2 tt Po —* = 7h ate —— 
ve of abrupt, jerky motion; 
in some of its senses it may aiiel to Goat 
mp baban, a east creel name 
‘or any amall roun p loose 
at the end of acord, line, fleciiic chain = 
the like. 8 al , (a) a little pendant 
or ornament so at ed; an earring. ‘In 
jewels dressed and at each ear abob." Dry- 
den, (6) A knot of worms or of rags on a 
—— for fishing for eels; formerly, a 
c kind of worm used for this kind of 
bait; also, a peculiar kind of hook. 
Yellow ets turned up before the plough 
chiefest bait with cork and lead enough. 
ots pe 


Are 
Lanson's Secrets of A 

© The ball or weight at the en 
ulum, rates, and the like.—2. A bob- 
wig. ‘A plain brown bob he wore.’ Shen- 
stone, — 3. A short jerking action or motion; 
as, a bob of the head.—4. A shuke or jog; 
a blow. ‘Pinches, nips, and bobs.’ Ascham. 

He that a fool doth “7 wisely hit, 





are two species, the crested and the brown, —— * —E SAau. 
ch,chain; eh, Se. loch; g,go: j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


BOBOLINE 





la ep grag ~—6. A small whee] made en- 
of a thick piece of bull-neck or sea- 
cow leather, perforated for the reception of 
ite le, and used in polishing the inside 
of the bowls of spoons and other articles, 


5 ee i a” ag egy chan 
c a major 
and a bod-minor. 
Te bs a distracted empty-sound word; * 
' and éod-rminors, of Tlenph ed — 2 
fall. Cariyle, 


8+ The words repeated at the end of a 
stanza; the burden of asong. ‘To bed, to 
bed’ will be the bob of the song.’ Sir R. 
LE .— 9. A shilling: formerly Bob- 
stick. }--10. An infantry soldier; as 
— poo rom being enlisted 
a —_ 4 
ll. Adance. [ tan} 
O what'n a ded was the Aod o° Dunblane, 
Faccdite song, 
12. A bunch of flowers; a nosegay. [Scotch.] 
— —— twine tomake a dod 
e. * 


Hogg. 
—Dry bob, a who devotes himself to 
cricket or foo : in opposition to wet bob, 
rented pe Ime ry — {Eton 
slang. }—T'o give the bob was a phrase equiv- 
alent to that of giving the door. ‘It can 
be no other but to give me the bob.’ Maa- 


singer. 

Bob (bob), v.¢ pret. & pp. bodbed; . bob- 
Ping. Eo heat; to uae or jog. un not 
be in the nose.’ Beau. & FL—%. To 
ge ly fraud. ‘Gold and jewels that [ 

from him.’ Shak.—38. To cheat; to 
mock; todelude. ‘Play her pranks and bob 
the fool.’ Turberville.—4, To cut short; as, 
to bod a horse's tail.—5. To move ina seek, 


— Benne, * He bobbed his head.’ W. 

reing.—6, To ‘orm with a jerky move- 

ment; aa, to a courtesy. 

Bob (bob), v.i. & pp. bobbed; ppr. bob- 
ing. 1. To play backward and forward ; 

to play loose against anything. ‘A birth- 


af jewel at their ear. 
2 To make a rapid bow or obeisance. 


He rolled wpon his two little tamed lous. and hav- 
gear d sn to the bar, who srayely to 
put his little legs under his table. bens, 


8. To angle or fish with a bob; or, by 
the hook a jerking motion in the water, 
These are the baits they 40d with. Bean. & Fl. 


4. To dance. a yp 
Bobt (bot, alll oy J — 3* bad- 
inage.] A taunt; a jeer or flout; a trick. 
Let her leave her dats; 
I have had too many of them, and her quillets. 


Bobaunce,t Bobbaunce,} n. [0-Fr. bub: 
n. . Fr, 

ance.] Boasting. Cha A 

uabble; a row; 


Bobbery —— mAs 
a frolic; as, to kick up a . (Colloq. 


and vulgar. 

Bobbin robin n, [Fr. bobine, from L. 
bombus, a humming sound,or more probably 
from bob.) 1 A reel or other similar con- 
trivance for holding thread; specifically, a 
n or cylindrical piece of wood with 

, on which thread is wound for mak- 

ing lace; a spool with a head at one or 

both ends, intended to have thread or yarn 
wound on it, and used in spinning machin- 
ery — it is slipped on a spindle andl 
revolves therewith) and in sewing-machines 
applied within shuttle). — 2 Round 


Bobbinet (bob-in-et’ or bob’in-et), mn A 
machine-made cotton net, originally imi- 
tated from the lace made by means of a 

flow and bobbins. 
-work (bob'in-wérk),n, Work woven 


Bobbish — Hearty; in good spirits 
a a. ; 5p 
and condition. [Colloq.] 
Bobby (bob‘i), n. A policeman; a nickname 
ven to the members of the police force 
tuted under Sir Robert Peel’sact (passed 
in 1829) for improving the police in and near 
the metropolis: so called in allusion to Sir 
Robert Peel's Christian name. Called also 
Peeler. [Slang.] 

(bob’cher-ri), » A child's play 
in which a cherry is hung 80 as to bob against 
the mouth and be caught with the teeth. 

Bob-lincoln (bob'ling-kon), x. See Bono- 
LINK. 


Bobolink, Boblink (bob’é-1 bob'lingk 
n. The usual y= which the feng a 
* ae — —— the United States, 
mitsery. It e oy mer 
aconirostral passerine bird, family Icteridm, 


a he 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key, 


BOB-SLED 





about 7 or 8 inches long, migratory, and | Bodet 


called Bode, 


destructive to wing crops in man 
of the United States Vulgarly 


incoln. 
Bo b’sled, bob’slé 
ae Rop-sleigh * of two short eds | 
or sleighs, the one before the other. and | 
— by a reach or coupling. (United 


b’sta),n. Nawt, achain or a ropo 
na vesse 's bo tdown 


The 
attachment of the bobstay to the stem of 
the vessel ee iron plates, 
called bobsta 

rstik), m. 


Bobstickt 
Bobtail —X tal), n. » 1 thoct tier atell 
eut = hg —2 The rabble, used in —— 


most frequently in the phrase rag-tag 
bobtail. 


Bobtailed (bob’tald), a. Having the tail 
cut short —— cur. Ste RL Be- 


wig, Bob-wig (bob’tal- 
a=W wis. wig of short hair. ‘A 
a black silken bag tied to it.’ S; 
Bob-white ahr Sa n A of ae 
of an American bird, the Odontophorus Vir- 


. bob’- 


Bocal (bo’kal), n [Fr] A 
vessel with a wide, short 
serving solid substances. 

Bocan (bé-kan’), » [See Brean.) In the 
West cnt Indies, © place where coffee or cocoa 
is dri Loadon News. 
(b6-kiir'dd), n. 1. In 
— — denoting asyHogism i - 
—— aving a particular negative major 
—— — a —— affirmative en and 
a lage ve conclusion.-—-2 A 
— from the fact of the old 
north gate of Oxford, which had this name, 
being used asa prison. Nares. 
Was not ts (Achat) 5 peliinns Ailowt— Was he 
not worthy to be cast in decurde or litie-caset 


Latimer. 
Bocasine (bok’a-sén), m. [Fr.] A kind of 


calamanco or woollen stuff. 
Bocca (bok’ka), n. = Sp., mouth, a chan- 
round hole in gies 


the fuepd glenn io token 


Bocconta —— — 5 ery a Sicilian 
the name of Boecone.) A genus 

of ge nat. order veraces. The 
are esteemed for beauty of their 

wers, which are in clusters, and for their 


elegant fol B. frutescens is very com- 
mon in Jamaica and Central America. 
Boce (bs), n. Same as 


as Bogue. 
Boks, ts. A botch; a wen; a boil. Chaucer. 
bok), vi, ( Imitative of the sound 
“pai retching.] 1. To retch; to vomit, — 
To gush in —— as liquid from a 


bottle Burns. 
Bockeret (bok’e-let, poner etn. n 
A nena long-winged hawk. Written also 


Bockey (bok’l A bowl or vessel made 
jockey (bok, mA. York.] 
Bocking ing) m LA lar sort 
of cloth, like baize, so called being first 
made at Bocking in Essex.—2 A red herring. 
Bockland, Bocland (bok'land), m See 
BOOKLAND, 
Bocman (bok’man),n. A holder of bocland 
or bookland — eg ee 

n. man. 
Sir W. Beene Soe » t 


n. Same as Bodice. 
— 


, a messenger ; allied to 


Kee bin —— to foreshow; to pre- 


to tebe the omen of: most erally app ed 
to things; as, our vices evil to 
country. bad sen Hy bodes 


‘T pray God his 
no f.' Shak. 
nn at 4 te teeouw, ttn, 

Bode (bd), v.é L Te heehew; to be an 





Borliy w/t ade, 2 Corporeally; united 


Boding (bed'ing), p. and a. Foreboding; 


odingly, (bone) 
Bodingly okey Abts ** a boding 


pret. & pp. from bide. wtih omy 


And Lancelot Aede a little, ao 
Which were the weaker, — 


Bodet Bodet Coit n. (See What  hlddon’van 


= in —— as so fi 
ered ee Ht Ren ere ea 


REIGN Bidden; 


threatening; 

the dismal bode 
Poor Weber almost — en anisuekttaie 
cracked voices, with their Sodynk arennme. 


Bodement t G8 n — 


— 
RS Ssh tem sot 


With this we charg'd again; bat * 
We bodg'd again. : * ak, 


an A botch; ous Whit 


ms of 
did), a. die bodied 
a -_ 


thon; aa, lange-bedied. Sime | - 


Bodiless Co'dt ies) a. — | Ana the 
ory veep — vain,’ Sw 
Bodiliness (bo’di-li-nes 
T 1. Pertaining to 
8 the beta: of or 55* 


body ar to the Physical const 
tal; co ; as, dodily dimensions ; 


bodily ex ily pain. 
tnoutodge of 


You area mere spit, and have 80 

the dudily part of 
eich te iy defect, 

2+ Having a material body. 

There are on Sy Snes Sees 
Henoch, Eijah, oar Saviour Christ Bp. He 
%.+ Real: actual. t to by ct 
5 Corporal, 

both mea rela 
—— — wader aileron 


val A Choris)» of —— Pa 
worn by women; stays 
Bodied 


tt, 


punish- 
iidiy tan oF 


It is his human nature, in which the Godhead 
dwells bodily. Watts. 


2 In respect to the entire ; 
—— completely; aa oe conan ee 


r of U. whose tongue was never found 
out a priestly curse or teding sound. Dryden, 
(béd'ing), n, Oo Waid a 


¥ 


Selene baal F. R. Lowell. 


Bodkin (bod’kin), n. [0.E. from 
| Se —— raj Lt A dagger, Cie 

a short swo r. ‘His 
uietus make with a bare bodk 


the like, with a small blade and a 


An instrument of steel, —— * 
ca | Bite for making holes by pile 3. 


instrument with an eyo, for wing 
tape, or ribbon through a loop, &c. 
nstrument to x 3 commas 3 Lg 
— hair when dressed. * 
and essence.’ Pope,—5. A A'pinters wl for 
picking letters out et a column or 


correcting. — To be, sit, ride or travel 
to sit as a third person between the two 
others on the seat of a carriage suited for 
two only. 

1 travel 
gute we ie ⸗ iL. 





BODY-GUARD 





© [i = —— the name of 


Bodrag! bord 
—— ot Ra him Ay twitch seth] Base 


No ue 80 at and ——* 
In some (fai, mts * Fey 
Poth O84 pony Sag 
Sr Soule Soe a 


For of the soul the 
For soul is form, and 


from — —— 
ant parts, such as the extremities, branches, 


Learn to make a dedy of a llenb, Saad. 


beg | of the king’s army was led by the geacral; 
— — — ** 


with some or no; as, 
with some oa an, sme oing. “Glas 
body meet a body.” 4. A Dum 


number of 
— 
tem ; as, a body of laws.—7. A certain 


sistency or density; strength; 
as to thinned 
— opposed 


substance; 
weakness 


rely with oil, as to seem on 
oil of the same colour.— 8. 
dimencioan te 


ie 


all their sides equal and similar. — 
bodies are such as are 


iil 


5 
He 


a 
hae 
ea 
Fad 
3 
lis 
i 
33 


The forms of 
— 


— ——— 


covering a horse, See under Bopy-cLotee 
Before the window were several horses ia fe 


Body-clothes (bo'di-klériz Clath- 
ing or covering for the boa, nd ae 


hae orate aah we 


eta se 
clothes and sweated every morning 


aral term body clothes propery 





omen either of good or Bodkin "kin),n. A corruption of Baude- | contradistinction to the early mode of pre 
This Dar wall to you. Dryden. pin Cw ich see). ceeding in tints and washes, the pigments 
2 To presage something evil; to be of evit Bodie (be'dt — “Rite ‘alne of wo | ain o-puinting. ee 
yolfoul croak ke «raven; I would fdr, would | Pane $00 one a a ee anna Minted the person Oe We 
Fite, far, fat, fall;  mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tüube, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ~— ti, Se. abume; F, Se. fey. 








Sclsaal Badyemard ofthe Empire of Mankind. 
—— In ship bu W 


an end view, sho’ 
ie th ship a srtain points of he 


— etttlo bo'di - -tik The col- 
‘tee body a — cieil — 


ic or 


one came 
perdi — n. A servant 
a at (at —— his em- 
a valet; a personal attendant. 
——— ho di· — . One 
— bad mg hey hetero — 
or purposes 
Body-saatehing (ordi h-ing), The 
-anach- n. 
—— e grave for the purposes 


He walks upon — — — * 
2 Alitle elevated piece of earth in amarsh 
roots and 


pp. bogged; ppr. 
or plunge, as in mud ai 
PRP ope § yr Led pes dagged up te the middie tn 


Bog-bumper bog n. A local 
ey a rm (¢ urus stellaria), 
from its habitat 


uillite, crystallizes 
—— slender needles, 
Jama (bog'do-li-mi), mn. Same as 


(bog’érth), n. An earth or soil 


deners for ing 
TORT, Rosy (o'e!), n. [See Booue} 1. A. 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch;  g, go; 


| 


| extensive bogs of the country by leaping | lition; to be 
j, job; fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 1H, then; th, thin; 
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Tam segey, and frighten ev — 
—Old Bogey, the devil; Old Nick.—2. Same 
as 


Bogeyiem -izm), mn. That which per- 
—— q. of a bogey; dread 


of spri Sern — 
Boggle as M r. 
gling. 8u —— ——— ———— a 
— See BoGLE.} 1, To doubt; to hesi- 
to stop, as if afraid to , or aa 
if impeded by unforeseen 3 to 
waver; to shrink. 


We start and deggte at every unusual appearance, 
warrewaille, 


2 To play fast and loose; to dissemble. 
When summoned to his last end it was no time for 
him to Aagyve with the world. Howell, 
| Boggle, n. See BoGLeE. 
Boggler n. 1, A doubter; a tim- 
orous Ss ry’ vm one false in love. 
You have been a dagyver ever. Shak, 


— (bog’glish), a. Doubtful; waver- 


N is '* and lish 
er Sa Es ee — —— 


Contai 
a ee havin a pee bos; full of 
sea nor good dry 


— A water-closet; a 


* — —* least expected it, the: cy sed 
opeiain ha that the new waggon was‘ Old 
sopiied, ob Nemventit 00; ——— 
a at Ne a nm or 
racks se constructed as to turn in 
moving s about ae ennre —2 A four-wheeled 
truck supporting the front part of a loco- 
motive engine or the front or hind part of a 
railway and beneath it 
means of a central pin or pivot, so that it 
may be able to take sudden curves. Called 
Bogie igi. Reta pertaining to 
‘gi), a. or 
the bogie; atahed with a bogie; ag, the 
bogie principle; a 
Bog Iron-ore (bog’ !-¢rn-dr), n. A loose por- 
ous earthy ore of tron found in 
and —— — —————— 
arisi m the decom —_ 
tation of — of iron ie water 
e Morass uired ving — 
through Sormations con 
———— OONCTEN ONS OF on — 
subsoil, containa 20 


jet —— 
to 78 per cent. of iron, and is occasionally 
found in such quantities as to be of indus- 
Bog-iana (bop'land) or marshy 

ho , 
land; vy Rive rome piece of 

land (bog‘lan a. = 

to a marshy country. ve tuare} * 


Each bring his love, a Aram captive howe. 
Rope, Bogele (out | tec [Connected 


ha go a ter- 
— ——— —— 
oe 


whlah fi bas tale ty —— 
black or ebony colour, derived 
impregnation with fron, and is een 
converted into ornamental pieces 

ture and smaller ornaments, as appt i 
—— &c.—2. A plant, the Quercus pa- 


Bog-orchis (oogor-kis), $ A —_—_ plant, 
Bog-ore ‘or 


yy 
Bog-spavin (bowspay-i) n. Tn | 


encysted tumour on the insi 
hough of a horse, —— — — 


r. 

-trotter (bog’trot-ér), n. One who trots 
over bogs, or lives among bogs; more espe- 
cially a contemptuous on 4 to 
the Irish peasantry, pro from the abi- 
lity shown by many of them in crossing the 





BOIL 


re A any ty he ge where a 


Bogue vi eek edi: —— 
to ap Men: leeward with the 
: used only reference to inferior 


(bég), mn. (Fr; Gr. béx, L box, bocis, 
It. boea.} ‘An acantho terygian fish (Bodps 
or Box vulgaris), family Sparidm, —* an 
oblong com body, found in the Medi- 
west coast of Africa, and in 
rare cases on the coasta of Britain. The head 
-_ mouth are small, the yb large, and 
the general colouring is very brilliant. 
Bogus (b6’‘gus), a. [From an American 
ler named Borghese, who about the 
year 1835 flooded the Western and South- 
_| mortgages, ke)” Counterfeit: orginally ap 
eit: © ap- 
plied to counterfeit bills — 
largely cireulated in Western 
States, Sut toe now Y apptied to any —— or 
counterfeit object; as, a bogus government; 
a bogus law. (United States.) 


Bogua(bv'gns) s. An n, An American liquor made 
rum an 


porn ew aha — n. The bilbe: 
0 


— Avrtillus) 
wing in DoE 
| Box: ‘wood (ba wea n. Bog-oak (which 


,n. See BOGRY. 

(b6-hé’), n. aid to be from a moun- 
tain in China led Voo-y.) An inferior 
kind of black tea. The name is sometimes 
Sehdtug Goushong, Gamape, Fenod Cougs, 

ue po, Congo, 

and common Bohea. See TEA. 
Fo geet hes Haws Nutt reading and Saher, 

muse and spill her solitary tea, Pope. 

Rahemtan — n. 1. A native of 
Bohemia.—2. The ancient tongue of Bohe- 
Ary —F : * —— 
an e6. — a gypsy, 
because the — that wandering race that 
entered France were believed to be Hussites 
driven from their native country.) A per- 

32*5 an artist or literary man, 
whe leeds a free, vagabond, often conewhat 
——* fife. having little regard to what 

—* —— and despising conven- 


Bohemian {boe’m an), a, language 2 
taining to arin ot 
—— to, or ch 


jam; as, a Bohemian life. 
bé-hé’ mi-an-izm), n. The 
life or habits a Bohemian. BOuE- 
MIAN, 3. 


(bé-mé'ri-a), nm. Same as Boeh- 
meria (which eh 
Pohun apes ae gr ee See rae 
Boiar, 
member of a 
Russian 


as the 
England and Scotland fe toad por tap o 
‘eudal ages. They — many exclu- 
held dail “the hest military 
and were so powerful that 
the ancient imperial ukases contained the 
clause, ‘The emperor has willed it, the 
bolars have a ved it.’ The order was 
abolished by the Great, who gave its 

members a place in the Ru nobility. 
Russia, — — 
agen —— ne 

the master of a fam 

Boida@e (b6'i-dé), n. * [See Boa.) A fami 

of —— dian reptiles, wi 
mobile hooks or spurs, the rudiments 


below, awl-shaped teeth 

ms and — no teeth in greenery. 

ment fixing 
thernselves by the tail to a tree — allow 
to float in the water, and thus 
ala that come to drink, killing 

iy y constriction, and swallo them 
The type genus is Boa (which see). 
(boi-gtb-a’kb), * The native name 
of the boa constrictor, See Boa, 

Bot) (voll, v4 (0.Fr. boiller, Fr. bowillir, 
L bullire, to boil, to ‘bubble from 
bulla, a bubble. 1. To be in a state 

tated by the action of heat; 


— 
a 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


BOIL 





to bubble; to rise in bubbles: said of fluids; 
as, the water boils. — —2 To be agitated by 
other cause than heat; to exhibit a 
ewirling or swellln motion; to seethe; as, 
the waves boil. e maketh the seer 2 
boil. Job xli. 31.—3. To be agi by 
vehement or feeling ; 8 be hot or 
excited; as, my blood boils at this injustice. 


Then soiled my breast with flame and barring wrath. 


Surrey. 
4. To be in boiling water; to suffer ng 
heat in water or other liquid for cookery or 


other purposes; as, the meat is wegen “A ~To- 


boil away, to evaporate by bolling. 
over, to run over the top of a veasel, as 
liquor when thrown into Miolent catelien 
by heat or other cause of effervescence. 

il}, «.¢t. 1. To put into a state of 
ebullition; to cause to be agitated or bubble 
by the application of heat. Hence—2 To 


collect, form, or separate by the application | 
of heat, as sugar, salt, &e.—3. To sub. — = i 


the action of heat ina boiling liqui 
to produce some 7 bag effect; to prepare 
in a boiling quid; to seethe; as, 
meat; to boil clothes ; to boil silk, thread, 
or cloth.—4.+ To soak'in warm water, ‘If 
you boil them in water the new seeds will 
ut frat.’ Bacon.—Teo boil down, to re- 
uce in bulk by boiling; hence, to reduce, 
as a literary work, to amaller compass by 
presenting only the main features. 
Boil (boil), m. State or act of boiling; boll- 


ing point, {Coll 
ma sats at tet 


bdla, a blain or *8 ‘Dan. byld, a boil] 


to boil | 





An inflamed and painful suppurating tu- . 


mour; a furuncle (which see) 


(botl’a-ri), n. In law, water arising | 


from a salt well, belo to one who is 

not the owner of the 
Botled (boild), p. and a. Raised to the boil- 
ing — prepared by being art to | 
the t of boiling water. Sometimes sub- 
—— used for meat dreased or cooked 
, Donen ‘A great piece of cold boiled.’ 


Boiler ( (boil’ér), . 1. A person who boils — 
2 Hd ee in which anything is boiled; a 
een ff age — . copper, or brass, 
used in distilleries, potash works, and the 
like, for boiling large quantities of Uquor at 
once, --3, A a er vessel, omy 4 
of wrought-iron plates riveted together, 
which steam is —— for driving Jd 
gines or other purposes. A steam-boiler 
generally consists of a fire-box, in which 
the combustion of the fuel occurs, and flues, 
through which the products of combustion 
pass into the chimney, ther with a space 
containing the water and steam, the whole 
contained in an outer shell. Among | aan 
cipal varieties of boilers are—the 
boiler, consisting of a single iron shell; * 
return-flue boiler, containing flues thro o4 
which heated 8 return through t 
water-space to the chimney, and sonsetémes 
containing a fire-box inclosed hy water; the 
multifue or locomotive boiler, which consists 
of an inclosed fire-box and a large number 
of amall flues leading to the chimney; and 
the water-tude boiler, which consists of an 
inclosed fire-box and a fire-chamber filled 
with emall tubes through which the water 
eirculates.—Twihuwar boiler, a multifine or 
multitubular ** in distinction from a 
boiler with large flues. 

Boiler-iron (bol ér-l-érn), n. A flat plate 
of rolled iron, of from } to § inch in thick- 
ness, used tor making bo ers, tanks, bridges, 
vessels, dc. 

Boiler-plate (bvil'ér-plit), » 

r-iron, 
Bollery (boil’ér-i), x A place and appara- 


tus for —8* 
Boiling (bo fi'ing), Be anda. 1. Raised toastate 
of ebuilition by t; heaving in bubbles; 
agitated. —2. Pertaining to a state of ebul- 
lition. — Boiling paint. the degree of heat 
at which a fluid is converted into vapour 
with ebullition. This point varies for dif- 
ferent liquids, and for ane liquid at dif- 
ferent atmospheric preatures, being higher 
when the pressure of the atmosphere is 
increased, and lower when it is diminished. 
When the barometer stands at 30 inches 
water boils at 212° of Fahr. (100° Centigrade, 
80 Réaumur), and it is found that the boll- 
ing point varies 0°88 of a degree for eve 
half-inch of variation of the barometer, an 
consequently every tenth of an inch which 
the barometer rises or falls alters the boil- 
ing point of water 0176 of a degree of Fahr. 


Same as 





Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, 1 hér; 





pine, pin; 


Boisterousness 
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Hence water will boil at a lower tempers- 
ture, owing to diminution in the pressure, 
at the top of a mountain than at the bot- 
tom, and this leads us to a method of mea- 
suring the height of mountains. Water boils 
in vacuo at O° of Fahr. Under additional 
pressure it may be raised to 400° Fahr. with- 
out boiling. Mercury boils at 662°, and hydro- 
chloric ether at 52°, when the’ barometer 
stands at 30 inches. --- Boil ing springs, springs 
or fountains which give out water at the 
boiling point or at a high temperature. For 
long & geysers of Iceland were regarded 
e most remarkable boiling springs, but 
these are far surpassed by those discovered 
in the Yellowstone Region, in the territories 








The Grand in Yellowstone R United 
— e egion, 


of Wyoming and Montana in the United 
States, where upwarda of 150 occur, the 
largest, called the Grand Geyser, forming 
a well 20 by 25 feet across, and having a 
visible depth of 100 feet. Itse a 
—— hy clouds of steam to the 

eight of 500 feet, the A ter Rao = id masa 
of water ascending to the —* of 9 feet. 


Bollingly (boil'ing-li), adv. a boiling 
manner. 


The waves of biramen 
Rise devlingdy higher. Byron. 
Boiobi (boi-6’bé), ». [Native name.) The 
dog-headed boa, or Yiphosoma caninum, an 
American snake, family Boidmw, notable for 
the formidable ‘armament of teeth which 
line the mouth, and for the beautiful green 
colour of its skin. It is distinguished by 
paring smooth scales and a groove travers- 


marginal scales of the mouth. 
Bolsto,! {O.Fr.; Mod. Fr. boite.] A box. 


— 2 a, [IO.ER. and Se, 
boistous, boystous, busteous, boustious, pro- 
bably from w. 8* brutal, ferocious 
buoyet, v -_ erocit perhaps connec 
with boast.) Load: veari roaring; violent; 
stormy; as, a —— wind. 

We see the water swell before a detsterous —. 


SAak, 
2 Turbulent; furious; violent; tumultuous; 
noisy; as, a boisterous man; boisterows mer- 
riment. 

In the vigour of his physique, and an almost Avts- 
ferrous capacity for enjoyment, he was an Engtish 
counterpart of the Scotch Christopher ort. p 

in, Rew, 


3. Intense; vehement; overpowering, (Rare. ] 


The heat becomes too powerful and —— for 
them. Woodward. 


4.4 Rude: rough; strong; stiff and unyield- 
ing. ‘ His boyeterows club,’ Spenser. 

The leathern outside, dotrferaws as it was, 

Gave way, and bent beneath her strict embrace. 


(bois’tér-us-lf, adv. 107 tie. | 


terous manner; violently ; furiously ; i | 
loud noise; tumultnously. *Halloo'd it as 
botsterously as the rest.’ Sterne. 


bois'tér-us-nes), a. The 


state or quality of being boisterous; turbu- 


J Eeeeeruabvestiedenenses eeging — 





lence; disorder; tumultuousness. ‘ Behaved i 


BOLDNESS 
with the boisterouaness of of men 
recent * J ohngan, whl ty 


t Bolsteous, | «. Bolsterous; Boley 
»¢ adv. Hoisterowly; 
Chaucer. — 5 neium. 


Polar Boke (i). © n. Same as Beier. 

k), vi. Same as Bock, 
Bola (oda). pl Bolaa (rine 

, 2. De a 

1, A stone or fron ball atta tached head 
ot & line or cord, used a8 a weapon ainong 
some of the native tribes of 8 y seo rae 
pecially the rip a Indians, See — 


Chaucer, 


—— — This is Gung with such force and 
enemy's head red 

in ts fatal cfiects. “TF tne 
2. pl. A form of miasile —— 


cage J Indians, the Patagonians, and other; 

in South America, consisting of a rope or 
—* 
ror ge ta 


line having at either end a stone, 
* or lump of hardened clay, 
used swttng round the head by one end, and 
—_ hurled at an animal 50 as to entangle 
(b6'la-ri}, a. Pertaining to bole or 
4 or partaking of its nature and quel. 


— of a bolary and clamw 
—— Sir T. Browne. . 


tn. Builace; a sort of sloe. Chawser 
Bold (b6ld), a. [A. Sax. beald, bald, bold, 
eous; Icel balir, Goth baltds b 
bout, O.HLG. bald, bold; G, bald, soon, The 
O Vr. baud, It. baldo, bold, are borrowed} 
1 Daring; courageous; brave; intrepid: few. 
* —— — or — bed as 
a lion, — uiring or e co 
in execution; planned with spirit or bell. 
with courage and spirit; 
a bold enterprise. *The bold design 
pieaaed highly.’ Milton. —3+ Confident: 
ng: assured. ‘I am bold her bouur 
will remain hers.’ Shak.—4. Rude; forward; 
impudent. ‘Men can cover crimes with 
, stern looks.’ Shak.—5. Overstepping 
usual bounds; presuming upon sympath: 
or forbearance ; showing liberty or licens, 
2 atyle or expression ; as, a bold mete- 
or. 
Which no Aedd tales of gods or monsters iwell, 


But human passions, such as with us dwell 
Waixr 


6. Standing out to view; striking to the eye. 
markedly conspicuous; as, bold ip 
painting, sculptare, and architecture. 
a a — are te te cied = 
shadows in bn ay —— — the figure * fee 
cause it to ~j off to sight. 
7. Steep; abrupt; prominent; —— 
which enters the waters almost perpendict- 


re have ée/d accessible coasts. Lywni 
—To make bold, to take the liberty; to me 
the freedom; as, I have made to call 
on you,— SYN. Courageous, daring, brave, 
intrepid, fearlesa, dauntiess, valiant, meo- 
ful, andacious, stout-hearted, high-<pirited, 
adventurous, confident, strenuous, foreurt, 
Bo ryt 
Bold | Gas, v.t To a ‘Pallas 
Bold old beating | bold’ bet in ine); Brov- 
= t-ing), ¢. 
LS -beating Shak. 
Bolden iden), — To — bold; hay 
e confidence; to encourage. ‘I. 
boldened under your promised * 


Bold: face ld'fas),n. Im 
ness: an old term of repre 
proach, often applied to an im: 
person, ‘A — and a 

ichardson, 


Bold-taced (pola'fast), c Impudent ‘The 
ae ists of this age.’ Dp. Draw 


adv. In a bold manoet: 
ene with —— 
ipu: dently; insolently; abru 


(bdld‘nes), mn, The quality ef 
being bold, in all the senses of the wore: 
courage; bravery; intrepidity; spirit; fear 
lessness; confidence; assurance; forrant: 
hess; steepness; abruptness, 

Great is my daldners of speech sae | bagel 


ence; eaur- 

ension and r- 

mdent satcy 
s bold.face, abl 


re 
Boldness is the power to speak, ox do what wt 
tend, before others, without fear or disorder. La 
The éeiduerr of the furures is to be hidden sort 
times by the address of the poet, that they may ↄre 
their effect upon the mind! ar 
I cannot, with Johnson, interpret this word 
fitude oc magnanimsty, Bolauers does not} og 





néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; i, Se. abune; F. Sc. fev. 





BOLD-SPIRITED 


the Armumers of mind which constitutes forti- 
nor the clemation and gempnacity of magna- 
nimity. . Webster. 
Bold-spirited (bdld'spir-it-ed), a. Having 
t or courage. 
n. [A Scandinavian word: Icel. 


EEE 
ret 


“Little 1 
Narea.—3. rye 


astringent, absorbent, and tonic 
still in repate in the East; they 
occasionally as veterinary me- 
Euro: Armenian ele to used 
asa coarse red —53 A bolus; a dose. 


lass. Sir W. Scott. [Scotch. 
‘Moulding (b6-lek’shon madi 


bola, a ball.) 


(bé-la’rd), nm. [Sp., from 
i *Fandango's 


A favourite dance in 8 
or bolero’s bound." 
(bb-letik), a Pertaining to or 

obtained from the Boletus, a genus of mush- 


rooms. 

Boletus (b5-lé’tus), n. (Gr. bdlos, a mass, in 
teference to ite massive and globular form.) 
An extensive genus of fungi or mushrooms 


A 


i 
. 
di 
ẽ— 


and th tle that 
Bp Ay eet yt 


also, a place of shelter for cattle. ritten 
also Booley. 

This keeping of cowes selfe 
— — For wh ten 

rersember, distiked manner 

ing dalyer ig surmmer mounta and 

Bolide (bi/lid), m [L. bolis, a fiery meteor, 
from Gr. bolis, a missile, from ballé, to throw; 


aerolite which explodes on coming in con- 
tact with our atmosphere; a fire-ball; a 
meteor; a bolis. 





c. go; J, job; 





"phorus (bid nya fs fort, bn 
Bol 16" 
hope — 
Belognian Stone ( 
dish 
of 
time. 
‘ound oe Bolognian (bé- 

Caracci, and called 
rd Eclectic School 
1s. 

bélstr, 
fically, al 
: e 
y 
. part 
press, (0 
ith tarred 
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Bolin # in), mn A bowline. ‘Slack the 
telins there Shak. 


Bolis (bol'is), n. Same as Bolide. 

Soll (bal), ». (Comp. G. bolle, a seed-vessel 
flax, D. bol, around body. Same root as 

bole, es oe ee a a 


according to locality and cle measured. 
A boll of oats, barley, and toes contains 
6 bushels; a boll of meal is equal to 140 Iba. 


‘The barley was in the cor, and the Gax wee failed, 
— —* 

Bollandists (bo!'land-ists), n.pf. A series of 
Jesuit writers who — under the 


title Acta Sanctorum, the well-known col- 
lection of the traditions of the saints of the 


fixed vertically 
side of a dock to which 
lashed, through 
porting hawsers for docking and —— 
ships.—2 A thick piece of wood on the h 
of a whale-boat, round which the harpooner 
gives the line a turn in order to veer it 
steadily and check the whale’s velocity. 
timber (bol'liird-tim-bér), n. Vaut. 
a knight-head; one of two bers or 
stanchions just within the stem, one 
on each side of bowsprit, to secure its 


arge 
which are reeved the trans- 


nm An insect that 


. and a, 

my 3 boln 
phial (bd-lé’nya-fi-al), n. A small 

saoF —— ‘on, whith ‘fies tn 
when its surface is scratched by a 
body, as by 


out like a 


y, may be dropped 
ury. 


ogna-sausage ( bo — n A 


sie na-stone, Bolognian Stone (bo 
ston, bõ lo nyan stén), n. Radiated sul- 


some 
16-nyéz’, bé-10’- 
a. Helating to Bologna, or to aschool 
by , an 
or i its 
to combine the excellencies of 


Bolster (bdl'stér), mn. [A. Sax. D. Dan. and 
Sw. bolster, Ice , any- 
cine seamed up for resting on, a cushion, 
a bo . From root bol, bul, as in bulge, 
&c., and term. -ter, as in holst 


thin 
; speci pillow orcushion, 
used to support head of persons lying 
on a bed; generally laid under the pillows. 
Portas sume cold bank le her Selnvepow. 
2 Something resembling a bolster more or 
leas in form or application, the term be’ 
oa en ; = fe gy . pee 
as (a)a or ven 
: of the ear, or ion 
upon a wounded part; a 
A ned or padded part 
ec) Naut. (1) a cushion or bag 
canvas, used to preserve 
the stays from being worn or chafed by the 


on which to rest the 


a bandage sit car 
cony ? 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


‘masonry, (g) In cutlery, — 


BOLT 


masta. (2) A piece of timber on various 
of a map day prevent the works or ropes 
m being abraded. A cylindrical hol- 
low tool used for pu ng holes and mak- 
ing bolts. (¢) The cross-beam forming the 
part of arailway-carriage body; also, 
the pel cross-beam of a track. The 
part of a bridge between the —= me 
of suc! 
instruments and tools, as ves, chisels, 
&c., which joins the end of the handle; also,’ 
a metallic plate on the end of a pocket- 
*8 ie. 9* Aa Sek oe eee 
on the a siege-gun, upon w 
the breech of the rests when it is 


moved. Oils arch, lateral part of the 
volute of Tonic capital, called also Bal- 
uster, (j) In music, the raised ridge which 


holds the tu . of a piano. 
— L To furnish or 


Bolster 

| gl with a bolster, pillow, or soft . 
ott aks ulde : * F T —— —* 
I 0 re .—2. To support; 

bd sea, an plying Ycappedt of ah wa: 

worse — or oe romp or support — 

on insufficient grounds: now generally 

ie ow tensions with 
es. ‘To bolster baseness." Drayton. ‘Per- 

stasions used to further the truth, not to 

bolster error.’ Hooker. ‘Too successful in 


bolstering up our vain expectations.’ Capt. 
M. Thomson, 


Bolstert (bdl’stér), v.i To lie together, or 
on the same bolster. ‘Mortal eyes do see 
them bolster.’ Shak, 

Bolsterer (b6l'stér-ér), n. One who bolsters; 


a porter, 
Bolstering (b6)'stér-ing), n. A prop or sup- 


Holt (bolt), n. [A. Sax. bolt, an arrow, a bolt; 
Dan. belt, a bolt, an iron . a fetter, G. 
bolzen, an arrow, a bolt or large nail} 
1. An arrow. ‘A fool's bolt is soon shot. 


i —— shot his 4edtr away, 
Ha giness tha taenstd cake that have recoll'd, 
aims them at the shield of truth — 
*. 
2. A thunder-bolt; a stream of gntelag: 80 
named from its darting like a bolt. 
The over that spare the mountain side, 
His clowd-capt eminence divide, 
And spread the ruin round. Comper. 
3. An el bullet for a rifled cannon. — 
4 A stout metallic pin used for holding 
Celeste together or firmly attaching one 
object toanother, frequently screw-threaded 
at one extremity to receive a nut. Bolts 
cine is ee e _ — of varieties 
‘orm or the purpose for 
which paar ane intended.—5, A movable bar 


—F 


8 f a door, gate, pp’ 
e like; specifically, t portion of a 
which is protruded from or retracted with- 


in the case by the action of the key, and 
which makes a fasten by means of a 
socket or keeper.—6, An to fasten the 
legs of a prisoner; a shackle. 

Away with him to prison, lay de/ts enough “oan Wie. 


7. The quantity of 28 ells of canvas. —8.t A 
long narrow picce of silk or stuff. — Bolt and 
from bolt, 


nm 
—* 3 
bolt, v.i.] 1. To fasten 


iron pin, whether a 


land 2 from 


an arrow; in 4, 
or secure with a bolt or 
door, a fetters, or anything c¢ise.— 
2 To f ; to shackle; to rest 
Which shackles accident and Aetts up change. SAaé. 
8. To swallow —— without chewing; 
pat ager ng { —28 To —— 
sp game; to canse up or out, as 
hares, rabbits, and the like.—T'o bolt a fox, 
in fox-hunting, when a fox has run to earth, 
to put in a terrier into the holes, and when 
he is heard the fox, to over the 
where the sound is heard #0 get at 


e fox. 
Bolt (bait), vi [From bolt, an arrow, a 
thunderbolt.] 1. To shoot forth suddenly; 
to spring out with speed and suddenness; 
start forth like a bolt: commonly followed 
yo as, to bolt owt of the house, or out 
a 


seems but a dreaming dolt, . . . 
out of a bush doth ded’. Drayton. 


—— a side suddenly; to run out 
path; to start and run off. 


Stage-coaches were upsetting in all directions, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arare.—See KEY. 


BOLT 


horses were beltiieg, boats were overturning, and 
bollers were bursting. Dickens. 
& To fly from either justice or the pursuit 
of some offended y; to run away. 

And what shall you do then? Felt, Dickens, 
4.4 To strike suddenly like a bolt, 


As an eagle 
His cloudiess thunder fected on their heads, Afeitor, 
Belt (bélt), mn. The act of swallowing sud- 


denly; a gulp. 
Bolt bdlt), adv. H — t. ‘Rising 
~y his seal pe James.— 
* e suddenly; with —— meeting or colli- 


on. 
(He) came doit up against the heavy dragoon, 
Taackeray. 
Bolt (balt), ot IO Vr buleter, bulter (Mod. 
Fr. bluter), by metathesis and change of r 
into l from an older form bureter, from bure, 
the thick woollen — J which bolting: 
sieves are mete, ir burra, coarse 
cloth, from L. — br. purrhos, fire- 
coloured, yellowish-red, russet, from the 
rant oolgur soa sto See ave Pe 
c r into / compare autel w 
L. altare.] 1. To sift or pass through asieve 
or bolter so as to separate the coarser from 
the finer particles, as bran from flour; to 
sift out the bran; as, to dolt meal.-—2' To 
examine or search into, as if by sifting; to 
sift; to examine thoroughly. 
Time and nature will 4o/f out the truth of things. 
Str 8, L' Estrange. 
The of the committee was examined 





sifted sodted to the bran. Burke. 
&% To purify; to refine, as by sifting. ‘Ill 
schooled in bolted language.’ Shak. 


The fanned snow 
That's Anite? by the northern blast twice o'er, SAad. 
4 In law, to discuss or argue privately and 
— for —— as cases, by students 
an 
Bott (bolt), = n. A sieve. ‘ Bolts of lawn.’ 
seating (at, ting), 
an ‘th 
In ig ch are ap the 
— ——— of hares and —ã& when 
in coat armour, and 4 


Bolt-auger (bélt’a-gér), m. A large ai 
used a ship-buil to bore tes 


bol c, 
t (bblt'bSt), n. A strong boat that 


Bolt-' 
will endure a rough sea. 

(bélt'kut-¢r), n. 1. One who 
makes bolta —2. A machine or tool for 
— threads on bolts. 

tel + pal | ele nm Same as Bowtell. 
tenia (bél- té’ni-a), nm. [After Dr. Bolten 
of Hamburg.] A sub —* of Ascididm or 
sea-aquirts, a family ie group Tanicata, 
peduncles or s (See MOL- 
LUsCOIDA.) The young grow on the atem 
of the parent. 

Bolter tbalt’ér), n. 1. One that bolts, in any 
of the senses of the verbs.—2 An instrument 
or machine for separating bran from flour, 
or the coarser part of meal from the finer. 
8. A kind of ing line. 

These lakes, and divers others of the fore-cited, 
are = Goons ant some of them with the 
bolter, wi bigger size. 

= Rich, Carew, 

Bolter+ (bélt’ér), «4 To besmear: the 
word seema to occur only —— and 
in the Shaksperian compound 
ered (which wslt hed), ‘ 

t n. Yong strai; 
necked glass veasel for chemical dist: 

Bolting pate — — 

ting), n. y, a term 
the inns of court to signify a private 


arguing of cas of cases. } 
Bolting-cloth (bélt‘ing-kloth), a, A cloth 
for bolting or —8 a linen or hair 


pore of which bolters are made for sifting 


Bolting- -cord (bélt’ing-kord), n A stiff 
piece of rope having the strands unravelled 
at one extremity, used asa ig bang in the 
— — anything sticking an animal's 
roa 
Bolting-house (bélt’ing-hous), n. A house 
where meal is Ds taal a 





The jace is returned as white and as powdered as 


if she had been at work in a dolting-Aoure, Denris, 


Bol -hutch (bélt'ing-huch), n. A tub 
Bolting mill (ba aml), A mill 

= -mil), 7. or | 
machine for = 


Bolting-tub (bolt ing: tab tub), m. A tub to sift | 
meal in. 

Bolton. See under Bout, n. 

Boltonia (b0l-té'ni-a), m [After J. B. 


mé, met, hér; 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 


pine, pin; 


Bolton, an English nage ped of botany.) 
A genus of inte North American 
plants, nat. order Composite, very closely 
resembling Aster. 

Boltonite (b6l'ton-it), n. A mineral of 
4@ granular composition, found in 
Massachusetts. It belongs to the anugite 
— of which it is perhaps only an altered 
‘orm. 

Bolt-rope (bélt’rép), n. A rope to vie 
the edges of snils ed to 
them. That 
side is called the leech-rope ; t at the 
—— the foot-rope; that at the top the 

Bolt-sprit (bélt’sprit), vn. A corruption of 
bowspri 

Bolt - t (bolt’up-rit), a. or ade. 
1.¢ Lying on one’s back. Chaucer.—2. As 
upright or straight as an arrow or bolt; 
perfectly upright; erect. 

ee ee — 
stood balt-upright, 

Bolus (bd’lus), n. IL bolus, a bi — 
a lump, Gr. bite, a clod, a jump. 5 
round mass of anything — 
swallowed at once, larger than an ie 
_. It may be of any ingredients, made a 

ittle thicker than honey.—2 Fig. an umpa- 
latable doctrine or ent that has to be 
swallowed or tol: 

There is no help for it, the faithful if 
she cannot ton he by ancument oy 1 taper 
——————— imself at the end of the con· 

taking down the devus, saying, Bs. wot, 


Bodgers bait 
Bom (bom), n. A large — — in 


America, of a \herailocs nature, and remark- 
able for uttering * sound like bom, 
re ay 8 8 
r. RR a hollow deep sound. 
These words are probably *2*8 and may 
be therefore com to E. bu m, boom, to 
hollow sound. ] He A 1. or 
hollow sound; the stroke of a 
E pillar of iron, . . . which it you 
had sae ree would make . . . agreat bom» 
in the chamber beneath.” Bacon.—2 A 





—XR 


Bomb. 


destructive projectile, consisting of a hollow 
ball or spherical shell, generally of cast- 
iron, filled with explosive materials, fired 
front & mortar, and usually ex loded by 
eens of a fuse oF — Be J pers 
urning compo w 8 y the 
— * of the mortar. Bombs ate dis- 
in such a direction as to fall into 
: fort, city, or enemy's camp, when the 
burst with great violence, and often wi 
terrible = setting fire to houses, killing 
— The le length and composition 
e fuse must be calculated in such a 
way that the bomb shall burst the moment 
it ar arrives at the destined place. Bombs are 
now —— termed Shells, though shell 
= sense of a projectile has a wider 
See SHELL.-3. In geol. a block 
ot sori ejected from the crater of a 
volcano 


This deposit answers dust, sand, 
stones, and ems ~ tf —— of moderna 
volcanoes; it is a true ash, Geibee. 
Bomb t (vow (bom), «.£ To attack with bombs; 

mbard. 


To Bruxelles marches on secure, 
To tom the monks, and scare the ladies. Prior. 
Bomb (bom), vi. To sound. 
ece of melan 
* tans, bree baw my wishes thus, 
B. Fowson. * 
— aan — n. pl. [From the 
typical genus Bombaz.] A group of | eens 
considered by some ne EL as a tribe of 
the Sterculiacem, by others as a tribe of the 
Malvacem, while by others it is as 
a separate order. They are dis — 
from other Sterculiaces by having uni 
locular instead of bilocular anthers, the 
appearance of unilocular anthers 
occasionally produced only by the fact tha’ 
the anthers are sometimes united in pairs. 
This circumstance connects them more 






note, not, mive; tbe, tub, byll; 






























closely with the Malvacex, from 
they are chiefly 2 
the staminal column 


ween) 114 ploce of short 
a large mou 
them carrying a ball of —— 


Which with our Jomébard, aly — 
We rent in sunder, — 


wind-instrument, the precursor of the oboe, 
of which it was no ne Gone 5 xg sa 
species. —5. pl. Padded breeches. 
Bombard (bom-bird’), v.t. To a 
bombs ; to fire shells’ at or into: to shel: 
sometimes used somewhat loosely for 

assault with artillery of any kind. . 
she means to bombard > — Burke. , 


tic. 

—— — LA 
pombe 

raed chem ct 


by Gebel = iene stat ots 
the who 

to the service of mortars and ho 

2 A bombardier-beetle. 

Bombardier- 


Be 


possess, w 
iharkable power of violent explig fn 
the anus a pungent, acrid fluid, sccam- 

ed by a smart report. 
-man?t (bom'ttird-man) s One 
who carried out liquor in a bombard or can 
Lm mpeg 
—— —— B. Fens. 

Bombardment — bird’ ment), n As 
attack with bombs or agen A 
fort, or other position occupied 
enemy; the act of throwing shells 
into an enemy's town ogy Be any Dae 
the buildings. 

Genoa is not yet secure from a fomherdmrc, 
—— —— Addiza, 
(bom - bar’ don, 
"tom burda) large-sized musical in- 
strument of the —— sane kind, in tone net 
unlike the ophicleide. Its com oe 
= is from F on the fourth 
below the bass staff to iectee 
treble staff. It is not capable of rapid ere 
cution. 





—— bom ‘biird-fraz) a A 
—— ——c ——— 


— pra their * 
wo 

Bom bom-ba-sén), . 
basin, ag = 


It. 
—— made of silk or cot- 
ton, from Gr. — — 
silk.] A slight t fabric, of which tbe 
warp in- 


lant. *8 the eotton t growin 
— E. Phillipe. ‘ made of 
— — Hackluyt.—2.+ Cotten 


ii, Sc. abune; 
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or other stuff of soft, loose texture used to 
stuff garments; padding. 
Thy body's bolstered out with demas? and with 
— 


high-sounding 

language; fustian ; words 

—— for the occasion. 

. had learned to bombast 
acaniay, 

Bombast (bom’bast), a. High-sound in- 

flated; big without ousting, "A pe 


in bombast Cowley. 
—— (mak bast’), vt. L To make 
inflated or bombastic. 


Then strives he to Aempbhast his feeble lines 
Wah far-fetch'd phrase. Bp, Hail. 
2 To beat; to baste. 
I will so cocdgell and AvmrAaste thee that thou shalt 
met be able to sturre — 
alece of Pleasure, t 


(bom -bas tik), a. Characterized 


bombast ; sounding; ; in- 
fated. ‘A thea cal, bombastic, an windy 
phraseology.” Burke. ‘Overdietid. tawd 
and gp Whately. —SyYN. 
tu targi 
Bombastically (bom-bas’tik-al-lf), adv. In 
a bombastic or ilated manner oy —— 
Bombastry (bom’! , n. Swelling wo! 
without much meaning; fustian. 

b lofty and 

— ee 


Bombax (bom‘baks), n. (LL. bombaz, cot- 

ton, from the wool or ailky hair round the 

See BOMBAST.] The silk-cotton tree, 

us of plants belonging to the nat. order 

vacee. The species are natives of tro- 

pical America, but one species occurs in 

Africa and another in tropical Asia. 

yield different sorts of ailk-cotton. Its 

is too short to be used in mannfac- 

tare, bat the hairs of some are used 

for staffing cushions. The B. Ceiba is cul- 

tivated in the Mauritius, where there are 
two varieties. See BOMBACER. 

Dembey-dnck: (bom’bé-duk), n. See Bum- 


Bombay. -shell —* n A name 
in | for the Cassis ‘a, one of the 
mbay in 

bat, phe reshipped 

and France to make cameos. 
Bombazette (bom-ba-zet’), n. A sort of thin 
woollen cloth. Written also Bombazet. 

nm See BOMBASIN. 

Bomb-chest (bom’‘chest), n. A chest filled 
with bombs or only with en — 
under — to cause 


Bomber-nickel (bom’bér-nik’]), n. Same as 


Pumpernickel. 
Bombiate pect n. A salt formed by 
bombic acid and a base. 
— {ho m‘bik), a. IL bombyzx, a silk- 
worm] Pertaining to the silkworm.—Bom- 
bie aed, acid of the silkworm. ‘The silk- 


the an 
(bony’bi lat), vi, [L. bombilo, 
—————— To make © basing 
or hummii ea or top when ning. 
North Am. Rev. = 
(bom-bi-li’shon), n. Sound; 
e vigour or 


i 


‘To abate 
— mae of guns.’ Sir 7. 


Bombilious? <b gi (bom-bit-us, a. {See Bom- 


BILATE. ae we or ha a humm 
sound like that exatious, n 


Wy xinging, but by — —— 


iii 
g5g 
ay 


m’préf),@. Secure agains 
—* capable of resisting sate 


or losion of shell, 
proof (bom (bom‘préf),n. A structure or 
ape Aine resist the shock or 


We entered a lofty —— was 
room of the commanding WH. Resseil, 
Bomb-shell (bom’‘shel), n. lence Bomb, 2 
Bombus (bom’bus n. (Gr, bombos, a buzz- 
See BomB)} A genus of honey- 
——— aculeate or sting- 
called um- 


n, See BOMB-KETCH. 


it 


Hi 


he bed- 


Bona fide (bé’na fide). sae) a] ¥ ] With 


Bombycida (bom-bis‘i-dé), n.pl. A family of 
the nocturnal Lepidoptera, » oiuding the 

silk-moth (Bombyx — of the species 
make their 


(bom 
from bombyz,a silkworm. ] 1. 
f th ie ofa — —— 
of the worm; — — a yellow 
tint. Dr. BE. Darwi 
bom mbiks), n. (L Gr. epldepter 
silkworm.) A Linnean genus of le 
poet eg det be fed 
a = y genera of ¥ own 
cplilar ot of the —— mori is well 
known by the name of silkworm. When full 
grown it is 3 inches long, whitish gray, 
smooth, with a horn on the last seg- 
ment of the body. It feeds on the leaves of 
the mulberry, and spins an oval cocoon of 
the size of a pigeon's egg, 7 
with very fine silk, a yellow 
colour, and sometimes w ** silk 
fibre is double, and is spun ‘a a viscid 
substance contained in two tubular organs, 
ending in a spinneret at the mouth A 
Je fibre is often 1100 feet long It re- 
1600 worms to raise 1 Ib. a. 
reek missionaries first brow — the — 
_ 


the silkworm from China to 

in the year 552. At the period 2 

crusades the cultivation of silk wa —— 
duced into the Kingdom of Naples from 
the Morea, and several centuries afterwards 
into France, The silkworm undergoes a 


variety of ch during the short iod 
of its ‘fe. When hatched it a = a 
black worm; after it has finished its cocoon 


insect with — —— —8 
Bomyna a. 
” — —— See ex 
of 


A a {From L. —— neuter 
dj] Inctril law, a term which 
1 sorta of property, movable and 


faith; 
without fraud or Anact done bona 
Jide, in law, —— done with good faith, with- 
out fraud, or without knowledge or notice 
of * deceit or — in contradis- 
tion to an act done colourably, deceit- 
fully, with bad faith, fraudulently, thknow- 
ledge of previous facts ts rendering the act to 
be set up invalid. — —— uently 
po lg Mt Aa ve, equivalent to 
ree m4 in mn good Sh. fai onest; as, a bona- 
bona-fide possessor, in Scots 
m who possesses a subject upon a 
tithe which he honestly believes to be good. 
poy bona - traveller, in law, a person 
who ly travels at least a few miles 
from a = out of town, whether on busi- 
—— or pleasure, and is therefore entitled, 
ce With 35 and 36 Vict. xciv., &c. 
Cena acts), and 25 and 26 Vict. Xxx. 
to demand and obtain refresh- 
ments ‘onl: ta, wines, beer, &c.) from any 
hotel or | ca oat seg in land, and from 
any hote ——— our on Sunday; 
the term being tion to a per- 
son who 7* na ne. neighbourhood, and 
gives himself out as a traveller with the 


ee = —— 
includes 
immovable. 


object of be lied with drink, 
Bona fides ry go ({I.] Good faith; 
— a BONA PIDE. 
to ax a, [Abbrev. of debon- 
air var (whis eed Com plaisant ; yielding. 
ir and buxom to the Bishop of Rome.” 
—8 — 
Bona notabilia (b6’na né-ta-bil'i-a), n. pl. 


lest 8, which & ae aren ¢ possesod fn ot 
which a y 

another diocese than than that in ch he di 

in which case his Si tel be uae 
before the archbishop of the province. By 
the constitution of the Court of Probate the 
a bona notabilia has become obso- 


— —— n. [Sp., a fair wind, 
fine weather, a rous voyage.) A term 


used in the United » tates, jally in the 
Western — ms, —— ing a 
happy hit; a stroke of fortune; success; and 


specifically, abundance of rich ore. 
The mines of Northern Mexico are 
what are called 8* mines,” with t 


poor metal the pockets. When a pocket 
Bi Fick ore i struck She mie is Said oe fn Boe 


Bonapartean (bé6-na-piirt’é-an), a. Pertain- 


veins of 


ae & Rearearee pe tee Renewectes: * Bona- 


— Siem), n The 
_, “ the Bonapartes; favour for or sup- 


the dynasty of the Bonapartes. 

bé'na-part-ist), nm One at- 

tached to the policy or the of the 

| Bonapartes; one who favours the c 3 of 

the family to the throne of 

France, 

Bona (bé’na per-i-ti'ra), n. pl 
{L.} law, sable — 

robat bé‘na-ré’ba), nm [It., a fine 


Bonasa, Bonasia bé-ni’sa, bé-nii’si-a), n. 
A genus of the true Tetraonidw or * 
fam ily. It contains the ruffed grouse (8. 

ua) of North America, and th the hazel- 
use (B. sylvestris) of Northern Europe, 
Bonassus (bé-na’sus, bG-nas‘us), 


[kJ —— Bos or wild ox; the 
—* (whie 
Bon-bon (ot-boh), —3 [Fx.] Sugar-confeo- 


tion a sugar- 

His pra a, canempeh wich the Sen-fone of ble aunt 
and kisses of his cousins, which were even 
sweeter than the sugar-plums, &c. — 


Bonchieft (bon’chéf),n. [F'r. bon, 
chef, head, end.] Good fortune; —— 
the o posite of mischief. Worcester. 

Bon chrétien (bot — n. [Fr., good 
Christian.] A species of 

Bond (bond), n. [A formo boned. See BAND 
and BIND.] 1 Anything that binds, fastens, 
confines, or holds thi ther, as a cord, 
a — a rope; a band; a ligament. Hence 

etters, chains, and so imprisonment; 


ca * 
——— — 


& A binding power or influence; cause of 
union; link of connection; a = tie; as, 
~ bonds of —— 


— 
ponte with w — —* Tha = 
— heed of manhood. 
4. An obligation im 
a vow or promise, 
llove 
According to my dona, nor meas nor less, SAad, 
5. In law, an obligation or deed by which a 
person binds himself, his heirs, exectitors, 
and administrators, to do or not to do a 
certain act, usually to pay 
on or before a future day a 
is a single bond. But usually a eae 
is “7 by ** the party gram the 
the obligor, binds hi ee. to 
a certain sum called a penal sum or 
penalty, if he if he —— not md ger ng pe the con- 
itions of the and when this condition 
is added the woud” is called a penal bond or 
obligation, The to whom the bond is 
granted is the obl — Bond 
caution, in Scots ‘on, an obligation by one 
person as surety for another either that he 
* pay a certain sum or perform a certain 
-—Bond of corroboration, an additional 
Soligation granted by the debtor in a bond, 
by which he corroborates the original obli- 
gation..- Bond of presentation, a bond to 
er a debtor so as he be subjected 
the diligence of his creditor.—Bond af 
relief, a bond by the principal debtor 
ted in favour of a cautioner, by which 
¢ debtor binds himself to relieve the cau- 
comer from the — of ‘his obliga- 
tion.—6. In arch, (a) the connection of one 
stone or brick with another by lapping them 
over each other in — hd work 80 that 
an inseparable mass of ding may be 


tment 
nae the 


nga moral Pi — 
oxide —— other means. 





— 
=] 
ITT 

[z] 
1, Face of wall. 2, End of wall. 3, rst course bed. 
4, 2d course bed. 


Semel, which could not be the case If every 
joint were over that below it.— 
English bond, that disposition of bricks in 





ch, chain; ¢h,Sc. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; @H, then; th, din; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—Sce KEY. 


BOND 





a wall wherein the courses are alternate 
composed of headers, or bricks laid up wi 
their heads or ends towards the faces of the 
wall, and in the superior and inferior courses 
of stretchers, or bricks with their lengths 
parallel to the faces of the walls —Flemiah 





Flemish Bond. 


1, Face of wall. —— — % rst course bed, 


4, ad course 


bond, that —— of bricks in a wall 
wherein each course has headers and 
stretchers alternately. (6) The term bonds, 
om tas Beare,  atiee, wave fo Senay the 
whole of the timbers disposed in the walls 
of a house, as bond-timbers, waren 
lintels, and templets, — Bond or lap of a 

slate, the distance between the nail * the 
under slate and the lower edge of the upper 


Bana (bond), a. [For — In a state of 
servitude or slavery; ca 


Wades 4 Sc teae'ur Canna wbabenwe ie 
bond or free, 1 Cor, xil. 13. 


Bond ) *t 1. To put in bond or into 
— eaves ce — liable for eus- 
toms or excise duties, the duties remaining 


ert till the goods are taken out; as, to 
bond 1000 Ibs. of tobacco.—2 To grant a 


bond or mort on; — to bond property. 
{Chiefly a Scotch usage. ] 
(bond‘ij), n. [In meanings 1 and 


2 eer te state of one who is a bonde, 
A. Sax. bonda, that is, a husbandman or 
boor; Icel. bdndi, a cultivator, from bia, to 
till. In meanings 3 and 4, however, it can- 

from bond, bind.] 1. Inold 
English , Villenage ; tenure land by 
performing —X meanest services for the su- 
perior.—2. In Scottish agri. the state of or 
services due by a bondager. See BONDAGER. 

Another set of consisted in 


the cai 
her fuel, and in harvest in cutti down his crop. 
Agric. Survey, Kincardineshire, 

{From the ag extract it will be seen 
that —— e system had place not 
only, as now, between farmer and 
but also between proprietor and farmer. ad 
8. Obligation; tie of duty. 

He must resolve by no means to be enslaved, and 
to be brought under the dendage of oaths. 


4. Slavery or involuntary servitude ; 
ny: —— restraint of a — 
liberty by compulsion. 
A day, an hour, of virtuous 


——— ge. Addison, 
—Servitude, A net Fogp . See SERVI- 
TUpE.—SyN, Thral captivity, bond-ser- 


vice —— 
daj· r). n. 
especially n the eas —— 
os to * agricultural Lone who — 
ma farmer —— er an obligation 
s.cottage fro him on the farm at certain 
—— as turnip-hoeing and harvest, at 
current wages. en required the bond- 
ager must answer the — call, at what- 
ever sacrifice. See BONDAGE, 2, with extract 


and note, 

ing-sis‘tem), n. 
In Scotland, — of cultural ser- 
vice by which bo! agers are d to their 


employers. See BoNDAGER. 
-creditor (hond’kred- -it-ér),n. Acredi- 
tor who is secured by a bond. 
bt nd'det), n nA — contracted 
under the obligation of a bond. 


Bonded (bond’ed d 
bond, as Oetien Dash peed 


bond liable to duty, and — ‘in certain 
licensed or bonded warehouses, after bond 
has been given on behalf of the owners of 
the goods, for the payment of such duty on 
their removal for home — Aagead 


Fite, fiir, fat, fall; 





mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 


*— 

(bond 
Bondman (vond’ 
ls 
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Bonder (bond’ér), n. 1. One who bonds; one 
who deposits goods in a bonded warehoune. 
2 In masonry, one of those stones which 
reach a considerable distance into or er 
through a wall for the purpose of bindin, 
together. *— used when the w: is 
ashlar, dsb at intervals to 


tie te bn the ro bh backing 
—— held in bondage. 


Cha 3 
Bondmaid ‘mid), n, A female slave, 
or — to service bon ai ™ is 
op to a hired servant, ‘ 

men and bondmaida.’ Ley. xxv. 44. 
man), 1. A man slave, 
or one bound to service T ithoat wages. 
‘ hereditary bondman.’ Macaulay.— 
2 In old Bnglah tavw, a villain, or tenant 


in villenage. 
-servant (bond’str-vant), mn. A slave; 

one who is subjected to the authority of an- 

other, and who must give his service with- 

out hire. 

If thy brother... be waxen po 
wnte thee, thou shakt not compel 
éond-rervant; but as a hired servant. 


, and be sold 
m to serve as a 


EXV. 39, 49. 
Bond-service (bond’sér-vis),, m. The condi- 
tion of a bond-servant; slavery. 
Upon thoes did Solomon levy 5 tribuen of Sond- 
« Ki. bx. on. 
Bond-slave nd’slav), mn. A person in a 
state of 5 Ace pov fs BE person and 
liberty are subjected to the salbertiy of a 
master, 
Bondsman (bondz’man), ». 1. A slave. 
Hereditary Aowmadsmes, know Fe not, 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow? 


fiyron. 
2 In law, a surety; one who is bound or 
who gives security for another, 
(bond’stén), n. Same as Bonder, 2 
Rond-store (bond’stér), a. A bonded ware- 


Bond-woman (bondz’wy- 
man, ———— n. A woman slave, 


Are sold for Saves, and thet mies for Sand momen, 


Bond-tenant (bond ’ten-ant), * — 


name sometimes given to copy-holders and 

cus! tenanta 

Bond-tim (vond’tim-bér), n. Timbers 
in horizontal ——— intervals 

‘or 


tu 
bins bone; 


5 ie & ‘An integral 
he skeleton ; the su of 
which the skeleton of vertebrate animals is 
composed; a firm hard substance of a dull 
white colour, composing the framework that 
supports the soft of the body. Bones 
give shape to the , defend the viscera, 
and act as levers to the muscles. The tex- 
ture varies in different bones, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the same bone. The long 
bones, stich as those of the arm or leg, are 
compact in their middle portion, and cellu- 
lar or at the extremities, which * 
have a rdiameter, They have al 
tudinal cavity(the medullary canal) through- 
out their length containing the marrow. 
The flat bones are a externally, and 
cellular or cancella ternally. | ‘They 
have no medullary canal, though 
stance contains marrow. The bones in a 
fetus are soft and cartilaginous, but they 


grad harden with age. Bones are su 
plied with blood-veasels, and in the fates, 
or in a state, are very vascular. 


BONELACE 


2. A sort of bobbin made of a trotter-bone, 
for weaving lace. —3%. pl. Dice. (Slang at 
colloq.] 

He fel a little odd when he first rattled the Aowes, 





The person in a band of negro ia. 
silks whe bartarine axle Ga haat 


There were five of them—Pell was Ammer. Mayhew. 
6 See Bork-ack — Bone * ion, & 


—To be upon the bones of, to attack. [Rare 

and vulgar.) 

bis: bet enctanalliee ane ae ie Caan 
was not 1g to pick a 25*8* 


———— 
phor taken from a who greedily 
Palos meat, Ioacs included (Now only 


—— 9 may dome wi is at 


hath snzde 
ne bones of murthet. 


ae 


living ere, and what you 
ee 


—— born), v.t. To take the 


——— nce 


Ba 

in the carboniferous limestone near Clifton 
, a8 well asin the upper Sile- 
rian (Ladlow rocks of Wales. 


and to furnish a black ent. 
‘bré-chi-a), n. In geol a 
co of 7336 a = 





periosteum, which, menibrane: called the Boned (bénd), p. and a. 1. Having bone: 

vee Rs very id se sensibl p dob in fd mgr state, | used in composition; as, high ; strong: 
but when sensitive, doned.—2 of bones; as, a boned 
Bonen coma of yor saline fowl. alti. Noe — 

cent., an matter, n. South England 
wholly gelatine, 383 percent. The earthy | for the —— 
matter gives them their solidity, and con- Bone-dust (hon'dust - 
sists of phosphate of —*** = a small dust for manure. ‘See Box. 
tion of carbonate of Bone-carth (boa! ), mn, The 
Bones of *2* and other ri mineral residue Pt ye ‘ee ween be 
mals are extenaiv used in the arts in | calcined so as to destroy the 
forming handles for knives, and for various | and son It is a —— — 
other purposes. are also employed as friable substance. posed of phot 
a manure for dry with the very phate of and is used by assayers as the 
effect, being ground dust, bruised, or | material for cupels and other 
broken into small ents in mills, or Bonefiret ), n. Same as Bonfire. 
dissolved in sulphuric a ne The fod Bonelacet —— n. A lace made of linen 
utility of bones as a manure —— made with bod 
of lime they su: —— pp | — 
nõte, not, more; tabe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; i, Se. abune; F, Se. fev 








(oines) a. a, Without bones want 


et weeme, 
* —— nm, — 


ea i — —— * broken 
ae small hp | or dissolved in sulphuric 


Bone-mil (bl), n A mill for grinding 


or bruising bon 

Bone-nippers (bon nip-érz), nm. A stro 
forceps with cutting ae} As mn 
oy to cut off bone splinters and carti- 


Bone-set (b’set) vt. pret. & pp. bone-set; 

Pr. bone-settil To sot, asa ted or 
woken bone. ise ren, 

(bdn‘set),a. A plant, the thorough- 

jo cr at perfoltiatum), See Eupa- 


Bone-setter n'set-ér),n. One whose oc- 
— is to set broken and dislocated 


e of 


e n. Same as Bonito. 
fir), 











ban the time of Henry VIIL, and 
that the word is simply bone-fire, 


by 5 on from an act of James V1.'s 
reign. } fire made as an expression of 
blic jog and exultation. ke daa 
oa." and bonfires make 

— (bob’giir), nm. ‘The rock-snake of In- 
dia, a ven us snake of the genus Bun- 
qarus. 


} 
Bongracet \(bon’gris), n. (Fr. bonne and 
grace.| A toed or projecting hat to pro- 
— a cover for the face to 


no-mé), n. [Fr.] Good: nature. 
n‘i-fas), n. (The name of the 
landlord in Parquher’s uz’ Si 
Atiesk, jelly, good natured landlord or inn- 


——— form), a. IL bonus, good, 

—— form.) Of a good form or na- 

ure, 

——— nad truth meg lhentee Serh be said to 
—— 


Paneth 
vt (Fr. — from L. 
‘ia eo, a Jacio, to make. To con- 
vert vert im ‘To bonify Cud- 
Boning, bon’ —— 
[From borne, Bevan, (enins. us —*2*3 


—— —— sim le implem —¥~ 
ya en 
laying out te thane in wees 
the surface level or of ar slo 


blue colour, ae tish belly. 


met, —— witk —— 
aw wi a repartee. 

Bonnally, Bonmalte ( (bon’al-li, ‘bon'al n, 
Tay, Bo and elter .togo.) A ng- 
cep with 0 friend in earnest of wishing him 

4 prosperous journe 

Bonne (bon), a. (Fr) A DUrse; a nursery 
governess. 


m-btish), nm, —— 
, and bouche, a mouth.) A 


fem. of bon, 
bit. 


morsel or mouthful; a tid- 








| Ure engine 


Bonnet (bon’net), vi. To 


Bonneter (bo 


bonet, 
boneta, sil sort of stuff so called. j 
1A cove for the head worn by men ; 
a * — and bonnets waving high.’ 
Sir Seott.—2. A covering for the head | 
worn by women, and distinguished from a 
hat by certain small details which vary end- 
lessly according to the fashion.—3. In fort. 
a small work with two faces, having only a 
33 pet with two rows of palisades about 
0 or 12 feet distant. Generally it is raised 
above the salient angle of the counterscarp, 
and communicates with the covered way. 
Bonnet a re, or priest's bonnet, an oat 
work ha at the seas three salient angles 
and two inwards Called also Swallow-tail, 
4. Naeut. an addition to a sail, or an addi- 
Somat: wert laced to the foot of a sail, in 
small vessels and in moderate winds.—5. A 
cast-iron plate to cover the openings in the 
valve-chambers of a pump.—6 A frame of 
—— may apd the chimney of a locomo- 
prevent the escape of sparks: 
chiefly used — — — —— -b 
engines. T. A cover of p n 
over the head of a miner as a 








tection 
against anything falling down shaft. — 
& A cowl or eran em fora — a hood 


for ventilation. —9. A decoy; a pretended 
player at a gaming-table, or bidder at an auc- 
tion, to lure others to play or buy: 80 called 
Becanee they bonnet or blind the eyes of the 


wee a stranger appears the dennet generally wins, 
Times newspaper, 


—To have a green bonnet, to have failed in 
trade, 


Bonnet (bon‘net), v.t. To force the hat over 


oe with the view of mobbing or 
Vonart a detited end elipcliesta ttle boy to come 
a bonnetin® your father in his old age. jchens, 
ml off the bon- 
net; to make obvisance. ak. 
(bon'net-ed), a. Wearing a bon- 
net, — —— with a bonnet in any of the 
senses of that word. 
(bon —* n, og who induces 
ie, 

(bon" meena, n, The Scotch 
——— he the brill (Pleuronectes rhombus). 


pinothe: £0 


Bonnet-laird (bon‘net-lird), n. One who 


farms his own property; & yeoman ; a free- 

holder. ‘A lang word or bit o' learning |. 
at our farmers and bonnet-lairds canna 

sae weel follow.’ Sir W. Scott. 


family Calyptrmidm, which are found ad- 
hering to stones and shells. 

‘net-ma-kiik), n. 
monkey (Macacua sinicus), a native of ee 
| og ylon, and well known in Britain 

m its constitution enabling it to endure 
our climate. It receives its name from the 
liar arrangement of the hairs on the 
crown of ita head, which seem to form a 
of cap or bonnet. Its general colour 
is a somewhat bright olive-cray, and the 
skin of the fave is of a leathery flesh colour. 
Called also Munga. 
(bon’ ais tans n, A spe- 


cies of cum or Guinea pe 


Bonnet-' (bon’net- ~ A “A gold pd 
of James V. ef Beotlan see ha 


wears a bonne 
oe nm (Fr, lit. 


which 


Bonnet-rouge 
red cap.) A red republican: so named be- 


cause a red cap was assumed as a distin- 
quaiee = mark by the leaders of the first 
olution. 


ee Gna aL [Fr. bonne et belle, 


A handsome girl. 


Bonnilasst (bon‘ni-las),n. (Bonny and lass. ] 


A beautiful girl. 
55 with — eye. Spenser. 


— —— a, (Doubtfully derived from 


Fr. bonne, good; more pro allied to G, 

bohnen, to rub smooth, to polish.) 1. Hand- 

ny ee | 

upon; y; fine. * usan Spe 

across plain.” Gay. (Obsolete or Scoteh.] | B00 

2.1 Gay; merry; frolicsome; cheerful; blithe. 
Bar bey se Lancy eee 


And be you blythe and Shak, 


_ parent stupidity is 


BOOBY 


the Eng! 


Yo'll see 2 the toun iotill a somsy steer (stir or ses} 


Jine or 


A 
Bonny, Bonney (bon‘ni), n. In mining, 
distinct bed of ore coma with no 
vein, and differing from a a anes being 
— — —— 
- n’ni- 
baine, milk, and r, mud.) Yet Ar 
is turned or become thick in the — — of 
souring. Written also Bonny ‘To 
— — balderdash or cine a 


RIB Renee on ue 


(Pro 

arustic from bonde, a possent, a restis 
(A. Sax. bonda), and spil, G, spiel, a 

A match —** two op te cs, ph 


two at archery, golf, curling on 
the ice, &e.: now generally Ae ad to the 
last-mentioned game. J 
Bonte-boc —— bok), n, (D, pont, spotted, 
and bok, a buck.) The Dama rya of 
Cape Colony, one of the Antilop 
Bonten (bon’ten), n. A narrow woollen stuff. 
spe eink pte lai 
a nus 
wild olive of Barbadoes. ‘i — 


Bon-ton (boh-ton Th le of 
a eign 4,8 * —— 
ashionable soci pa ere 


Bonum-magnum (bon’um-mag’num), nn A 
species of large plum, See MAGNUM-BONUM. 
Bonum Summum (bon’um sum’mum). (L.) 

The chief good. 

This phrase (A00rm: sume) was by 
ancient ethical philosophers to denote the object, in 
the prosecution and attainment of which the pro- 

gress, potion, and —— of human * 
consist. The pr eee oe ons concerning it are 
stated by Cicero t in his treatise — 


Bonus (b0'nus), n. [L. bonus meds t — 
thing of the nature of an honorarium ; a 
sum given or paid over and above what is 
required to be paid; as, (a) a premium given 
fora loan, or for a charter or other an 

granted toacompany, (5) An extra dividend 
or ————— to o charshelders of a joint- 
stock company, holders of insurance po cies, 
&c., out of accumulated profits. (c) A sum 
paid, as to the agent of a com or the 
captain of a vessel, over and above his stated 
bao in proportion to the success of his 

—— and asa stimulus to extra exertion; 


— (bof-vé-viih), n. [Fr. bon, 


and vivant, ppr. of viere, L. rivere, to e] 
A 533 ver; a jovial companio jon, 
(bén’l), a. 1. ting of bones; full 


of bones; pertaining to bones.—2, Having 
large or prominent bones; stout; strong. 
Burning for blood, domy, and ond eri, 
— * wolves in 2* ae — 
unser. 


Bonze (bonz), n. [A corruption of Japanese 
busso, a pious man.] The Euro for a 
priest of the religion of Fo or Buddha in 

Asia, cularly in China, Burmah, 

Tony ae in-China, and Japan. The 
bonzes in monasteries In a 
state of celibacy somewhat after the man- 
ner of monks of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the laity, for whose * org pray and do 

— sup endowmen 

and alms, ares are — — a bonzes, 
whose ition is analogons to that of nuns 


Sp. bobo, a fool, ‘and the ‘bird eailed th the 
booby. } LA ‘dunce ; a stupid fellow; a 


lubber. 
When Mons engns that break the arm of soll, 
And rustic battle ends the devdies’ broil, Cradie. 
2. A name given to one or two birds of the 
— genus — more 58* 4 
‘ula fusca, W apparently so stup’ 
as to allow itself to be ecehed on the head 
by a stick or caught by the hand. It is found 
in most of the warmer latitudes settled 
woe the islands and 
fish all day for the benefit of the 
frigate. irds who attack and rob it. It is 
24 feet long, brown above and whitish- 
brown beneath. The true cause of its a 
* on account of 


—22* its aa roy § 
t length of its — ain 
and grea! ngs. 
(bi’bi), a. Having the characteristics 
by; after the manner of a booby. 
iste! bis deoky Sichicn tohis mouth, Lamhe 


shores, and 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 
Vou. L 


gg; J, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
: 20 


BOOBY-HATCH 
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-hatch (bé’bi-hach), nm Naut. a 
smaller kind of companion in use for mer- 
chant-vessels’ half-decks, and lifting off in 
one piece. 

Booby -hut (bébi-hut), n. m booby. 
hatch.) A kind of hooded ME fay mUnited 


no byt 
utch (bd’bi-huch), ». A clumay 
me area covered carriage or seat used 
in the east part of England. 
Boo A (bi’bi-ish), a. Like a booby; ailly; 
stup 


Bood, Buid (bud, biid) Contractions for 


Behoved. (Scotch. } 
wee | nga @nd), n. See BUDDHA. 
n% See HUDDHISM, 
B nm. See BUDDHIST. 
(bedi), vi (Fr. bouder, to pout or 
sulk.) To look angry or gruff. 
Come, don't doody with me; don't be angry 


radkope. 
Book (buk), mn. [The words book and beech 


are regarded — ene en the same: 


comp. A. Sax. .& book, also a 
beec -tree; —** bie . —* and a beech, 
Dan. , a book, and beech-mast, bog, a 
beech; D. boeck, a book, boek, beuk, a heech; 


G. buch, a book, buche, a beech; Slav, bukea, 
a book, buk, a beech. Beechen tablets or 
pieces of beech bark probably formed the 
original books of the Teutonic nations; 
comp. L, Wer, bark, and alao a book; Gr. 
bibloe, the Inner bark of the papyrus, paper, 
a book.] 1. A number of sheets of paper or 
other material bound together on edge, 
blank, written, or printed; a volume.—2 A 
literary composition, written or printed; a 
treatise, 

A good Joos is the precious Wife-blood of 4 master- 
spirit embalmed and treasured up on purpose toa life 
beyond life. Ailton. 

3. Specifically, the Bible, 
Whe can give on cath? Where isadot! SAak. 


4. A particular part of a literary composl- 
tion: ; a division of a subject in the same 
volume, —5, That in which something is en- 
rolled or preserved; a register or record; a3, 
the book of Nature; the of Fate. 

T have been the Jeet af his good acts. SAad, 


6. In com. a volume or collection of sheets 
in which accounts are kept; a register of 
oo and credits, receipts ond expenditures, 

&ec.—7.¢ Any writing or paper, 

By that time will our 004 be drawn, (Terms of 

agrecwpent.} 44. 
A deat! © rare one! 
oracle of Jupiter.) 

& In betting, more especially on horse-races, 
an arrangement of beta recorded in a book; 
a list of bets by a professional better made 
against the success of a number of horses, 
and so calculated that the bookmaker has a 
strong chance of dg someth’ —— 
ever the result be; make a 
£1000 book. See BOOK MAKER. —9. In whist, 
the first six tricks taken by either party.—in 
one’s books, in kind remembrance; in favour. 

1 was so much dn Ads doods that at his decease he 
left me his lamp, (ddisom, 

-Without book, (a) by memory; without 
reading: without notes; a5, a sermon was 
delivered without book. ‘e) Without autho- 
rity; a8, a man asserts without book.—To 
bring to book, to —_ give an account.— 
To x by book, to speak with minute 


exactness, 

Book (byk),e. £1. hey we write, or register 
in a book. ‘Let it be booted with the rest 
of this day's —* Shak.—2, Specifically, 
(a) to secure a place in a stage-coach by 
having the place entered in one’s name; 
hence, more generally, to purchase a ticket 
for a journey by coach, rail, or steamer: 
and hence, to be destined for; as, lam booked 
for London. (>) In Scotland, to register in 
the seasion record in order to the proclam- 


{Paper containing — 
ae, 


ation of banns of marriage. —Booked at last, | 


ecanght and disposed of. 

Book-account (buk’ak-kount), m An ac- 
count or register of debt or credit in a book; 
more specifically, in book-keeping by double 
entry, an account ander an impersonal head- 
ing, an account showing the transactions of 
a merchant in regard to some particular 
commodity or branch of trade, not as re- 
ferred to a n with whom they may 
have been effected; thna, accounts under 
the heads of ‘Stock,’ ‘Cotton,’ ‘Iron,’ ‘Ship 
Hercules,’ or the like, are book-accounts, as 
op to personal accounta. 

Bookbinder (buk’bind-¢r), » One whose 


—— is to bind books. 
Boo’ — -i), 7. 
where boone are bound. 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; 


A place 


mé, met, hér; 








pine, pin; 


Book (oyk’bind-ing), n. The act or 
practice of binding books; or of sewing the 
sheets and covering them with leather or 
other material. 

Book-canvasser (byk‘kan-vas-¢r), mn A 
nm who solicits ordera for books, most 
requently for books published in parts or 

— 

Book-case (buk’kis),n. A case with shelves, 
and commonly doors, for holding books. 

Book-collector (byuk'kol-lekt-ér), n. One 
who collects boo ly rare and fine 
editions; a bibliophile. 

Book-debt (byuk‘det),n A debt standing 
against a person in an account-book. 

Book-deliverer (buk'dé-liv-¢r-4r), n. A per- 
son who delivers the volumes or numbers 
of serial books to the parties who have sub- 
scribed for them as purchasers, and receives 
payment for the same. 

Bookery (buk’ér-i), n. A collection * 
books. --2. Passion for — Quart. Rev. 

{In both uses rare. ] 
Book-fair (buk’fir), n. A fair or market for 
books. The most noted book-fairs are those 
of Leipzig, which occur at Easter and 
Michaelmas, at which, however, many other 
objecta of commerce are likewise wpe 


of. 

Book-formed (buk’formd), a. Havi 
mind trained or formed by the stu 
books; imbued with learning. [Rare.} 


With every table-wit and — 4 = 
cilive. 
Bookfult (byk’ful), a. Full of notions 
gleaned from ks; crowded with undi- 
sted learnin ‘The bookfui blockhead 
gnorantly re 


Pope 

Bookful —8 As much as a book 
contains Cowpe 

Book-holdert(bukhold-tr.n The prompter 

atatheatre, Beau. 

Book-hunter (byk’bun ery n Ane 
collector of books; especially one who 
quents old book-shops, stalls, book-sales, in 
search of old and rare booky and editions ; 
a bibliomaniac. 

Booking-office (buk‘ing-of-fis),n. An office 
where passengers receive tickets for convey- 
ance by railway or other means of transit. 

Bookish (buk ish), a. Given to reading; fond 
of study; more acquainted with boo! s than 
with men; learned from books. ‘A bookish 
man.’ Addison. ‘Bookish skill.’ Bp. * 

Boo! (buk‘ish-li), adv. In the w wer of 
being addicted to books or much reading. 
‘She was dookishly given.” Ld. Thurlow, 


[ 

— uk’ish-nes),n, Addictedness 
to books; fondness for study. 

Book-keeper (buk 'kép-ér), n. One who 
keeps accounts; the officer who has the 
charge of kee eeping the —— and accounts 
in a public o 

Book-keeping (byk’kép-ing),n. The art of 

recording mercantile transactions in a regu- 

lar and systematic manner; the art of keep- 
ing accounts in such a manner as to give a 
permanent record of business transactions, 
50 that at any time the true state or history 
of one’s pecuniary affairs and mercantile 
dealings may be exhibited. Properly a 
books must show what a person has, wha 
he owes, and what is owing to him, as rel 
as what sums he has received and paid, 
what losses he has Incurred, &c. Books are 
kept according to one of two chief methods, 


the 
of 


—— y single and book-keeping by 
dowble ent The former is more simple 
and less perfect than the latter, and is now 


chiefly used in retail businesses only. The 
only k essential to it is a ledger, con- 
taining accounts under the names of the 
ies with whom the trader deals, debts 
meurred being entered to the credit of the 
party to whom they are owing, debts duc 
the trader being entered in like manner 
to the debit of the Lads A owing them, and 
each entry appearing y once on one side 
or other of an account. Book-keeping by 
double entry, which originated in Italy, is 
more compl cated, but gives a much more 
full and accurate account of the historical 
details of a business. The essential feature 
of the system consists in adopting, in addi- 
tion to the personal accounts of debtors and 
creditors in the ledger, a series of what are 
called book-accounts, which are systematic 
records of particular classes of transactions 
in the form of accounts ha both a debtor 
and a creditor side. These book-accounts 
are based on the principle that all money 
and articles received become debtors to 
him from whom or that for which they are 





not, ndte, mive; tbe, tub, bull; 





— — — —— — — —— — — — — ——— —— — — 





BOOKMAN 


received, and, on the other hand, all those 
who receive money or goods from us become 
debtors to cash or to the goods In * 
way every transaction is entered im the 

1 on the creditor side of one account 
and on the debtor side of another. The 
books used in double entry vary in number 
and arrangement according to the nature 
of the business and the manner of recording 
the facts. Transactions as they take place 
from day to day are = recorded in 
such books as the » . cash-book, 
hill-book, invoice-book, ——— or os 
may all be recorded in order in a waste-boo 

or day-book, Upon these books or amddi- 
tional documents are based the jourmal and 
ledger. The former contains a periodical 
abstract of all the transactions recorded in 
the subordinate books or in documents not 
entered in these, classified into debite and 
credits, while the latter contains an albstract 
of all the entries made in the former, clmasi- 
fied under the heads of their respective 





accounts. 

Book- ) Coatact-of), n Kaow- 
ledge ed by reading books, in distinetion 
from knowledge obtained from observation 


jookland, Bockland (buk’lund, bok‘land), 
English law, charter land, heid 
decd under certain rents and free-ser- 
— ——— 
soccage lands. Thia species of temure has 
ven rise to the modern frecholds. 
-learned (byk’lérn-ed), 5 Versed in 
books; acquainted with boo 
ture; a term sometimes —— an ignor- 
— ‘of men or of the common concerns of 
e 
Whate'er these Avot earned blockheads say. 
Dioner ecen sony cine nape gag Dryden 


Book-learning (buk'lérn-ing),n. Learning 
acquired by reading; acquaintance with 
and literature ; sometimes implying 

want of practical knowledge. 
Neither does it so much require soedJearverreg and 
— oF geee natural seuse, to — tr 
Book ~ he en ——— un 

eame ‘The saun 
- " } youth.” 
Booklet (ouklet), n. Alittle book, Zetec 


— n. pl. See BOOK-LOUSE. 
Book-licenser (twk'li-sens-4r), n One who 
licenses * ee of — 

Bookling ( k‘ling), n A small book. 


— (buk‘lous), n pl. Book -lice 
(buk’lis). One of a small family er 
of minute neuropterous insects, 

guished by having their tarsi pan More of 
only two or three = and their — 
wings smaller than their anterior. 
species (Afropus — —— — at ef 
wings, is very destructive to old books, 


titos of di in damp situations, and to collec- 
tions of dried plants, &c. 

(buk’mad-nes), m A rage 
a ossessing books; bibliomania. 


Book-maker (buk'mak-ér), n. 1. One who 
writes and publishea books; especially, a 
compiler.— 2 One who makes a ‘ book,” as 
it is called, on a race; a professional better 
or layer of "the odds. ‘See following extract 

In betting there are two parties—ome called 
*Inyers,” as the beotwmaters are termed, amd the 
others ‘hackers, ia which class may be imeledied 
owners of horses as well as the public, The hacker 
takes the odds which the Aeetwater ays agaiznr 
a horse, the former speculati porn the seccess cif 
the animal, the latter wu; its detest; 3 takeng the 
case of Cremorne for the Der rst, beeficare 
as vaca, the —— ben Ey — 

r reco fo aunt * trans- 
—e e horse won, os he dict, the bucioer woeld 
win £1000 for risking £ gon, and the Ascd sma ber lone 
the se fics oti he risked to win ee emailer = 

rst t this may appear an act of wery ques- 

Hoeabie policy op the part of the dostenater; bet 

is not so, because so far from rumming a 

bess, — 


— — —** ak - 
practice of writin Me —* 


the act of compiling. — —* or prt 
tice of making a ‘book’ on arace See ex- 
nt under BooK-MAKER. 

kman (byk’man), 2 A stadious or 
learned man; a scholar. 
You two are fectonen : Can you tell by 





Wek wan 5 Spee ie Cain's birth = bot foe 
weeks old as yer? 
oi], pound; t, Sc. abume; ff, Be. — 


BOOKMATE 


Bookmate (buk’mat), a. A school-fellow ; 
a fellow-student. ‘The prince and his 
bookmates.” Shak. 

Bookmindedness (byk’mind -ed-nes), n. 


Love of booka, [ ‘ 
Book-monger (buk’mung-gér), a. <A dealer 





in books. | 
Book-muslin (byk’muz-lin), n. A kind of | 


fine trans) t muslin having a stiff or 
elastic fl 


: 80 called from being folded 
in book form. 


Book-oath (hyk’dth), n. The oath made on 
the book or Bible. ‘i put thee now to thy 


boak-oath, 7 

Book-post (ouk’pést), n. That arrangement 
in the post-office by which books, printed 
matter, and manuscripts left o atthe ends 
are conveyed at a reduced rate of payment. 
portir Mi pl LAF gta 

ng a book and keeping It open. 

Book-scorpion (buk’ skor - j-on), nm A 
species of arachnidan (Chelifer cancroides), 
order Adelarthrosmata, resembling a scor- 
pion without a tail, often found among old 
books, Its body is brownish red, and scarcely 
a line long. 

(yk sel-tr), *. One whose occu- 
pation is to sell books. 
buk’sel-ing), n. The business 
of selling books. 

Book-slide (buk’slid), n. Same as Book-tray. 

Book-stall (byk’stal), n. A stand or stall 
on which books are placed which are 
offered for sale. 

Book-stand (byk’atand), n A stand or 
support to hold books for reading or refer- 
ence; also, a stand or frame for containing 
books offered for sale on the streets. 

Book-stone (bwk’st6n), n. See BIBLIOLITE. 

Book-store (byk'stér), n The common 
term in the United States for a bookseller’s 


sho 

Book-trade (bgk’trad), n. The buying and 
selling of books. 

Book-tray (buk’tri), mn. A board for hold- 
ing books, made generally of some cabinet 
wood, with sliding ends often richly orna- 
mented in silver or ormolu work. Called 
also Book-stide, 

Book-worm (buk’wérm), #. 1. A worm or 
mite that eats holes in books. See Crs — 
2 A stadent closely addicted to study; also, 


a reader without judgment. ‘These poring 
Boley Re Pall 

t n. r. ili, a cow-house, 
a 2 See BoLey. 


Boom (bim), m [A parallel form to beam, 
apparently —— — D. boom, a tree, 
a pole, a beam, a , a rafter, Dan. bom, 
a rail or bar.) 1. A long pole or spar run 
out from various parts of a ship or other 
vessel for the pu ef extending the 
bottom of particular sails; as, the jib- 
doom, studding-sail boom, main-boom, square- 
sail boom, &c.—-2. A strong beam, or an 
fron chain or cable, fastened to spars ex- 
tended across a river or the mouth of a 
harbour, to prevent an enemy's ships from 
passing.-—3. A pole set up as a mark to direct 
seamen how to keep the channel in shallow 
water. —4 A space in a vessel's waist 
used for stowing the boats and spare apars. 
Boom (bém), v.i [Apparently an imitative 
word; —— bomme, a drum; bommen, 
to drum ; bum, as in bumbee; L. bom- 
bus, ahumming sound. See BomB.] 1. To 
make a sonorous, hollow, humming, or 
droning sound. 
Ateve the beetle soometa 
Athwart the thicket lone. Jennysom, 

The sound of the musket-volley! Seems into the 

far ining rooms of the Chausade d'Antin. Cariyie. 


2 Neut. to move rapidly, as a ship under a | 





ress of sail. ‘She comes booming down 
fore it.” Totten.—To boom of, to shove 
a boat or vessel away with spars. 
(bim), 2. A deep hollow noise, as the | 
roar of waves or the sound of distant guns: | 
ore also to the cry of the bittern and 
the buzz of the beetle. | 
There is one in the chamber, as in the 
whom the deom of the wave has mo sound and the 
match of the deep no tide. Lerd Lytton. | 

Boomage (biim’aj),n. Nawt, aduty levied as 
& composition for harbour-dues, anchorage, | 
and soundage. 

(btim’‘e-rang), nm A missile in- 
strument used by the Australian aborigines, 
both in war and for killing game, It is of | 

wood, about the size of a common 
-hook, and the shape is a parabola , 
f is flat, the other is rounded, and it | 
is brought to a biuntish edge. The boom- 
erang is taken by one end, with the bulged 


eh, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


ave, for 


hard 
Treapd 
One 
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side downwards, and the convex edge for- 
ward, and thrown directly onward as if to 
hit some object standing 30 yards in advance. 
falling to 

wks 


ing directly forward and there 


alr, ling round and round, till it reaches 


— 






Boomerangs. 


a considerable height, when it begins to 
retrograde, and finally it sweeps over the 
head of the thrower and falls behind him. 
A similar instrument was known to the 
ancient Egyptians and Assyrians, and is 
represented in thelr sculptures. 

Booming (bim'‘ing), a. aring, like waves 
or distant guna; crying with a hollow note; 
as, the booming bittern. ‘The ng 
billow.’ Pepe. 

Ail night the doorniyg minute 
fad eesied along tha Geop. * 


Boom-iron (bim'i-érn), n, Naut. the name 
given to flat iron rings on the yards * 
which the studding-sail booms traverse 
being rigged out or in. 

Same as Bumkin, 


Boomkin (bim’kin), n. 

Boon (bin), n. [ e¢ word as Icel. bon, 

a uest, a boon, Dan. and Sw. bin; 
el forms are A. Sax. ben, Icel bean, 


a prayer; from root of bid, Icel. bidja, to 


Hfemans, 


pray: 1¢ A er; a petition. ‘Our 
ing unto God made his boon.’ Minot. 
‘To nt her boone.’ Spenser.—2 That 


which is asked; a favour; a grant; a bene- 
faction. 

Vouchsafe me for my meed but one fair look, 

A unaller deen than this J cannot ask. Staak, 
— A goons ak benefit ; & — 
a great privilege. ‘The boon religious 
freedom.’ Sidney Smith. 

Is this the duty of rulers? Are men in such stations 


to give all that maybe asked . . without regar 
whether It 56 & dows oc a tane! Srna 


Boon (bin), Norm. Fr. Fr. bon, 
m Ea, om ya 


us, got) 


* Nature 

+ a5, 
and boon 
Boon (bin), a. [Gael. and Ir. bunach, 
coarse tow, from bun, stubble.) The useless 
vegetable matter from d jax. 
Boops (bi’ops), n. [Gr. bodpizs, ox-cyed— 
bows, an ox, and oe es L A genus 
of acanthopterygious es found iu the 
Mediterranean, and in the seas of South 
America.—2 A pike-headed finner whale 
— in the Greenland Seas, the Balenep- 


ra botps. 

Boor (bdr), mn. [A. Sax. gebdér, a countryman 
or farmer; D. , & rustic or farmer; 
G. bauer, a countryman, a t, from 
A. Sax. buan, cel. dbiia, to dwell, to inhabit, 
to cultivate, D. bowwen, G. banen, to build, 
to cultivate.] A countryman; a peasant; 
a rustic; a clown; hence, one who is rude 
in manners and illiterate. ‘The habits and 
the cunning of a boor.’ Thackeray. 

Knave once meant oo more than lad; villain than 
peasant; deer was only a farmer; a valet was but 
& serving-tnan; a churla strony fellow, Jrenc’, 


Boord (bird), v.t. [See Boarp, to accoat.} 
To accost; to addresa. 
Boord (bird), A jest. (Old English and 
Scoteh.] See Bourn. 
Boord,t A border; atable. Chaweer. 
Boord t (bérd), «i ‘To be on, or run by, a 
border; to form a bonndary. 
The stubborne Newre whose waters gray 
By fair Kilkenny and KRossepontd foerd. Spenser. 


Boorish (br'ish), a Clownish; rustic; awk- 


ward in manners; illiterate. ‘A gross and 
| boorish opinion.” Afitton, 
Boorishly (bir‘ish-li), adv. In a clownish 


manner, ‘Limba . . . nelther weak nor 
boorishiy robust.’ Fenton. 

Boorishness (bir'ish-nes), n. The state of 
being boorish; clownishness; rusticity ; 
coarseness of manners. 

Boornouse (bir-niz’), n. Same as Burncose. 

Boort (birt), n. See Bort. 

+ Bouset (biz), n. [A. Sax, bée, Icel. 
. bags, a boose.] A stall or inclos- 
cattle, [Provincial English.) 


ure for 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 


BOOT-CATCHER 


Boose, Bouse (biz), v.i. ID buizen, to drink 
largels , to gulp; Swiss bausen.] To drink 
largely; to guzzle liquor. ritten also 
Booze, Bouze. 


earth, it slowly ascends in the | Booser (boz’ér), mn. One who guzzles liquor; 


a tippler; a drunkard. 

Boost (buat), v.i. To lift or raise by pushing; 
to push up. [A common vulgar word in 
New Englar 

Boost,t 1. 

Boosy, Bo 


ad 

Pride: boastin, 
(b6e'l), a. A 
quer. Kingsley. 


4 Chaweer. 

lttle intoxicated; 
merry with (Colloq. 

Boot (bvt), n. [A. Bax. bdf, reparation, 
amends; IceL bot, remedy, improvement, 
amends; Goth. béta, advan ; same root 
as in better, bete, to mend (a fire).] Profit; 
gain; advantage; that which is given to 
make the exchange equal, or to supply the 
deficiency of value in one of the things ex- 
‘Next her son, our soul's best 


I'll give you éeot; I'll give you three for one, Shak, 
—To boot (A. Sax. fo-bdte] in addition to; 
over and above; beaides; a compensation 
for the difference of value between things 
bartered; as, I will give my house for yours 
with £100 to boot. 
Helen to change would give an eye W deof, SAak, 
Boot (bit), v.4. 1 To profit; to advantage; 
to avail: in this sense used often imperson- 
ally; a8, it boots us little; what boots it? 
What Seats the regal circle on hishead? Page. 


What subdued 
To change like this a mind so far imbued 


With scorn of men it little oats to know. Byron. 
2+ To present into the bargain; to enrich; 
to benefit. 

And I will 4eos thee with that gift beside. SAad. 
Boot! (bit),n. (See Boory.] Spoil; plunder. 

an ns that make boot of all men.’ Beaw, 
Boot }n. (Fr. botte, a butt, and also a 

boot, from resemblance in shape. See Burr. | 

1. A covering for the and foot; an article 

of dress, generally of leather, covering the 

foot and extending toa or less dis- 

tance up the leg.—2. An instrument of tor- 

ture made of iron, or a combination of iron 

and wood, fastened on to the leg, between 
—* and the 

oot wedges 
were introduc- 
ed and driv- 
en in re- 
peated blows 
of a mallet, 
with such vio- 
lence as to 
erush both 
muscles and 
bones. The 
special object 
of this form 
of torture was 
to extort a 
confession of 
guilt from an 
accused por · 
son. The boots 
and = thumb- 
screw were the special Scotch inetruments 
of torture. A much milder variety was a 
boot or buskin, made wet and drawn upon 
the legs and then dried by the fire, so as to 
contract and squeeze the legs. 

The Scottish Privy Council had power to put state 
Prisoners to the question. But the sight was so 
dreadful that, as soon as the destr appeared, even 
the most servile and hard-hearted courtiers hastened 
out of the chainber. Macaulay. 
BA — for a horse's foot used while 
the animal is in stable.—4 A box covered 
with leather at either end of a coach, in 
modern times used for luggage, though for- 
merly the best passengers used to be con- 
veyed in the boot or boots. 

His coach be come, he causeth him to be laid 
softly, and so he in one éver and the two chirurgeons 
in the other, they drive away to the 7 next country- 
house. Fokn Reyndlds. 
6, An apron or leathern cover for a gig or 
other carriage to defend persons from rain 
and ruud.—-7'o put the boots on the wrong leg, 
to give credit or blame to the wrong party; 
to make a mistake.—.Sly boots, a cunning, 
artful person. — Clumsy oots, an awkward, 
careless person, ‘You're the most creasing 
— tumbling clumsy boots of a packer.’ 


ens. 

Boot (bit), vf. To put boots on. 

Boot-catchert (bit’kach-ér), ». The person 
at in inn whose business is to pull off boots 
and clean them; a boots. ‘The ostler and 
the boot-catcher ought to partake.’ Swift. 





Torture with the Boot, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KRX. 


BOOT-CLOSER 
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Boot-closer (bwt’kléz-ér), n. One who sews 
together tho upper leathers of boots. 
Boot-crimp (bit’krimp),n. A frame or lust 


used by bootmakers for drawing and shap- | 


ing the body of a boot. 
Booted (bot’ed), p. and a. 
hoots; having boots on, 
Dryden, 
Bootee (bit’é), an L 


Equipped with 
‘A booted judge.’ 


A word sometimes 


used for a half or short boot.-2 A white, 


spotted Dacca muslin. 

Bootes (bo-é’téz), n (Gr. bodté@s, a herds- 
man, from bows, an ox or cow.} A northern 
constellation, consisting, according to Flam- 
stoed’s Catalogue,of fifty-fourstars. « Bootis, 
or Arcturns, ia one of the stars observed to 
have a proper motion. 

Booth (bUrH), n. 
bod, G, bude, a booth; allied to Gael. buth, 
Slav. banda, bwia, Lith buda, a booth, a 
hut.] A house or shed built of boards, 
boughs of trees, or other slight materials 
for a temporary residence, as for a show or 
the sale of goods in a fair or market. 

Boothage (birn’ij}, ». Customary dnes 
paid to the lord of a manor or soil for the 
pitching or standing of booths in fairs or 
market⸗ 


Boot-halet (bit’hal), e.¢, [From boot, booty, | 


and Aale, to draw.) To forage for plunder. 
Beau. & Fl. 
Boot-halert (bit/hal-er), n. A robber; a 
freehooter. 
My own father laid these London Aeot-aaders, the 
catch-poles, in ambush to set upon me 
AM nddicion & Dekbar. 
Boot-hook (bit‘hok), m A sort of holdfast 
—— which long boots are pulled on the 
exa 
Boot-hose (bit’héz), n. Stocking-hose or 
spatterdashes, in lieu of boots. 
Bootied (bo'tid), a. Laden with booty; car- 
rying off booty. 
Charged 
The (votia? spoilers, conquerd and released 
Their wretched prey. F. Barlice, 


Bootikin (bot'l-kin), ». [Dim. of boof.] 1. A 
little hoot.—2. A soft boot or glove made of 
oiled skin, worn by persons affected by 
gout, Those for the hand were a kind of 
raittens, with a partition only for the thumb 
but none for the fingers. 

{ desire no more of my Sootihing than to curtail my 


fits. H. Waipote. 
Booting? (bit‘ing), n. Booty. 
TU tell you of a brave Aooting 

That befeil Rebia Hood. Old tailad. 


-corn, + -cornt (bét'ing- 
korn, ‘ing-kern), mn. [ 
sation, and corn.) Rent-corn. 
Boot- (b8t'jak), a An instrument for 
drawing off boots. 


Sax, b6t, compen- | 


(Icel. bth, Dan. and Sw. . 


i 


Boot-lace (bot/las), nm. The string or cord » 


for fastening a boot. 

Bootlick (bot‘lik), mn. A toady. Bartlett. 
[United States. ] 

Boot-last (bét'last), n. See Boor-Treg. 

Boot- (botleg), n. The part of a boot 
above the upper; leather cut ont for the leg 
of a boot. 

Bootless (bit‘les), a4. Without boot or ad- 
vantage; unavailing; unprofitable; useless; 
without advantage or success. ‘ Bootless 
pains.” naer. ‘ Bootlesa prayera.’ Shak. 

** (bet'les-li), ade. Without use or 
pro 

Bootlessness (bit‘les-nes), ». The state of 
being unavailing or useless. 

Bootmaker (bit'mak-ér), n, One whose ocen- 
pation is to make boots. 

Boot-rack (bit'rak), n. A frame or stand 
to hold boots, especially with their tops 
downwards, 

Boots (bots), m 1. A name for the servant 
in hotela who cleans the boots of lodgera, 
&c.; formerly called a Boot-cateher. 

He an bite as a doots, he will probably end as 
peer. * Hood, 
2 Aname applied to the youngest officer tn 
aregiment.—3. In Norse oe tales, 
the youngest eon of a family, always speci- 
ally clever and successful [Though this 
word is the plural of boot, in the above uses 
it is treated as a singular. ] 

Boot-top (bit’tep),n, The i in part of a 
long boot, representing the inner leather, 
which in former times used to be Le aga 

Bont’ —— 3 — a eae i x 

it~ ot’top-ing), n Naut. the 
old — of cleansing a ship's bottom 
near the surface of the water by scraping 
off the grass, slime, shells, &c.,and daubing 


resin. The term is now applied to sheath- 
ing a vessel] with planking over felt. 
Boot-tree (bit’'tré), m An instrument con- 
sisting of two wooden blocks, constituting 
a front and a rear portion, which together 
form the shape of the leg and foot, and 
which are inserted into a boot and then 
driven apart by a wedge for the purpose of 
stretching the boot; a last or boot-lnst. 
(bo'ti), mn. (Perhaps directly from G. 


beute, booty, which is itself from the Scand.; | 


Dan. bytte, Icel, byti, exchange, barter, 
booty, from byta, to divide into portions, to 
deal out Fr. butin ia from the German.} 
1. Spoil taken from an enemy in war; plun- 
der, pillage. 

When he reckons that he has gotten a Aooty, he 
has only caught a Tartar. Sar R. LE strange. 
2 That which is seized by violence and rob- 
bery, 
3 triumph thieves epon their conquered Avsty. 

Shak. 


—To play booty, to play dishonestly; to give 
an opponent the advantage at first in order 
to induce him to = for higher stakes, 
which the practised player wins. 

One thing alome remained to be lost —what he 
called his homour—whiuch was already on the scent & 
fray bocty. Disracii, 

Booze (biz), vi To boose a see). 

Boozy (boz'i), a. Boosy (which see) 

Bo-' (bé-pép’), mn. (Bo, an exclamation, 
and peep.} The act of looking out or from 
behind something and drawing back, as 
children in play, for the purpose of fright- 
ening each other. 


I for sorrow ong. 
That such a king should play dopey, 
And go the fools among. Shad, 


Borable (bér‘a-bl), @ Capable of being 


bored. [ . 
Borachio rach’-5), n [It berraccia, 
Sp. borrecha, a leather wine-vessel, from 


Sp. berra, a lamb or ewe; borracho, drunk.) 

1. A skin, usually that of a goat, but some- 

times of a pig, taken off entire, used in the 

Levant, I , Spain, &c., for holding wine or 

other liquid; a skin or leather bottle. ‘Two 

hundred loaves and two bottles (that Is, two 

skins or borachios) of wine.” Delany.—21 A 

drunkard. 

How you stink of wine! Do you think my niece 
will ever endure such a dorachio? You're an abeo- 
lute derachso, Congreve. 

Boracic (b6-ras’ik), a. Pertaining to or pro- 
duced from borax. — Boracic acid (H. BOD, 
compound of boron with oxygen and hy 
gen. It is generally obtained from borax 
by adding sulphuric acid. It is also found 
native in certain mineral sp in Italy 
and in the volcanic formations of the Lipari 
Islands, 

Boracite (bé'rus-it), n A mineral, consist- 
ing of borate and chloride of magnealum. 
It —— of a cubic form and remark- 

— —— ——— — 

{bor’aj), n  [ , Soragu, 
Fr. bourrachke, from L.L, berra, fr. bourre, 
hair of beasts, so called from its hairy leaves.) 
A plant of the genus Borago. Sometimes 
also written Burridge. 

Bo: % (bo-raj'i-na"sé-4), n. pl. A nat. 
order of regular-flowered monopetalons 
dicotyledons, containing « large number of 





Common Horage (forage affcinaliz). 


1, Tube of corolla opened up to show the scales 
(ecce) and lanceolate anthers (ddd). 2, Four. 
celled, deeply-cleft ovary. 4, Portion of epider- 
mais of the leaf, —2 


herbs or shrubs chiefly found in the northern 
temperate regions. The common borage 





— — — — — — — 


| 





it with a mixture of tallow, sulphur, and , (Sorago officinalis) may be taken as the | 


Fate, flir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mbve; tabe, tub, bull; 





| 
| 


BORDER 





type of this order. All the species bi 
having a demuleent, mucilagtnous inice and 
their surface covered over with white hairs 
Some few of the species yield from their 
roots a purplish colouring matter, used by 
dyers under the name of alkanet. Alkanet, 
comfrey, and the familiar forget-me-not 
belong to this family, 

Bo (bo-raj'i na" shins), a. Of or 
pertaining to the nat. order of plants Bors. 
ginaces., 

Borago (bo-ri’gd), n. [See Borage) Por. 
age, a gens of plants, nat. order Boragi- 
nace, All the species are rough plants, 
with fusiform roots, oblong or lanveviate 
leaves, and blue, panicled, drooping flowers, 
&. oficinalis, or common borage, is a British 
dant, growing in waste ground near hows, 

ie flowers were formerly supposed to te 
cordial and were infused in drinka 

Boramez (bor’a-mez), n Same as Bare 
wae tz. 

Borassus (bé-ras’sus), n. A genus of 8 
containing two species, both magnificent 
trees with immense circular leaves, and the 
male and female flowers on different tree 
Ree PALMYRA. 

Borate (lé’rat), n A salt formed by a com- 
bination of boracic acid with any bas. 

Borax (b0’raks), n. [Sp. borraz, Ar. bira, 
saltpetre, from barak, to shine.) Bilorate 
of soda; a salt formed by the combination 
of boracic acid with soda It is brought 
from the East Indies, where it is said w 
be found at the bottom or on the marin 
of certain lakes, particularly in Thite; 
and ia prepared also in England and France 
— soda Pry" — — um salty yee 

SCANy. t is to art pre- 
pared In Persia like nitre. It comes io 
three states: (1) Crude borax, tincal. or 
chrysocolla from Persia, in greenish maxes 
greasy to the touch, or in opaque crystal 

(2) Borax of China, somewhat purer, io 
small plates or masses, irregularly crystal. 
lized, and of a dirty white. (3) h or 
purified borax, in —— of tramspareat 
crystals, which is the kind generally ted 
It is an excellent flux in assaying oper- 
tions, and useful in soldering metals and in 
making glass and artificial gems. 

Borborus (bor’bor-us), ». (Gr. berborw, 
slime, dung.] A genus of two-winged fies, 
belonging to the family Muscidx, Thee 
little fliea are found in marshy places a! 
on putrid substances, but more particela: 


on dung-heaps, — 


— Bo: 
mus, — — 


b 23, to have a rumbling in the bowelt 
Imitative.] The rumbling noise caused ls 
wind within the intestines. 

Boroer (bérs’ér), n. A steel-pointed ine 
instrument for boring holes in rocks pre 
paratory to blasting. 


Bord? (bord), « (See Bovrp,] A jet): 
pretence. Spenser, 

Bord (bérd), v.t. [See Boann, 4.] To soot 
or address. Neer, 


Bord (bérd), n. [Fr.]  1.+ Border; the ie 
of aship. Chaucer.—2 In miming, () tbe 
face of coal parallel to the natural fissures. 
ns Papas to = rrr is at * 
angles to them. (6) A ery cut actos 

ns of the coal. * we 

Tdage (bérd‘aj), u. [Fr. bordage, frm 

* ee ] ete wr 0 on a ship's = 
rdage (bird'aj,, n. [ bordagium, 

A. 8ax. bord, table.) Same as Bord-lode 

Borde,i. Atable. Chaweer. 

Bordel,t (bor'del), ». [Fr, bordel, originally 
a little house, then a brothel, from 0!t 
borde, a hut; Goth. baurd, E. board, a beart| 
A brothel; a bawdy-house; a house devotee 
to prostitution. ‘Making eren his om 
house a stew, a borded, and a school of hed: 


ness.” South, 
Bordelais (bor-de-l4), a. Belonging to (b= 
Bordeaux district of France, a term apphe 
toa class of fine red wines from this distr’. 


such as Chateau-Margaux, Haut -Bretos, 
r (bar’del-ér), m, The keeper of # 

brothel. Gower. 

Bordello (bor-del'lo),n. (It.] Same as Borde! 

B. Jonson. 


Border (border), ». [Fr. bord, bordwre, 8 
border, border, to border, from the Germs 
See BOARD.) The onter part or edge of any: 
thing, as of a garment, piece of cloth, 2 
country, &c.; nm; verge; brink; boa 

confine. {The borders is often use 


districts adjacent to the line sepatal- 
Seuttish 


¥, Se. fey 


dary; 
of the 
ing England from Seotland =the 


ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abune; 
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border * the m= —*—* a out- | means — or pastorate. aad Se ere or . Boric My Ae be —_— as re ea 
jaws, as em, who ro upon weary. o weary by ous on or  Boride . mh. compound o! ron 
the borders.” —_— on; to tire by insufferable dulness; | with an element. 


Patrick. |—U; and 
Sis bande on tea 


more rarely in, the e verge 


or brink of. * the borders of these 
—— — Bentham. ‘In the borders of 
death.” 

Border wee, wi. lL. To touch at the 
edge or ; to be contiguoas or ad- 


jacent: with on or upon; as, England on 
the north borders on or pon Scotland. 


2 To approach; to come near to: with on 
or upon, 

Wet which pa ufon profaneness. . . deserves 
to be branded as folly. Tidlotson, 


Border (bor’dér), v.£ 1. To make a border to; 


pee adorn with a border of —— — * 
border a garment or a garden. * e 
terdered with the softest grass." T. War- 


ton. —2 To reach to; to touch at the edge 
or end; to confine with; to be contiguous to. 
Sheba and Raamah derwer the Persian Gulf, 


A. 
3+ To confine within bounds; to limit 


That nature, which contemns its origin, 
Cannot be éeraered certain in itself, = Sab, 


The post be the Renvent Serviarer’ pee — 


Border-land (bor’dér-land), ». Laid torr form- 
ing a border or frontier; an uncertain in- 
termediate district. ‘The indefinite border- 

land — 9 the animal and vegetable 


“Warrant (hor'die-worent! n In 
1, & warrant issued by the judge 
on the borders between Scotland 
a the Bn th —— rs —— 
ee a debtor re- 
—— side of the border, and 
im until he find caution that he 
mself in ju ent in action 
* brought for the debt within 


(b6rd‘ha-pen-ni), » In 
a duty payable to the superior 
wh for liberty to set up a si raf 


(bGrd'land), n. In bag the do- 
ain land which a lord kept in his hands 
for the maintenance of his or table. 
Bord- Bord-load (bérd'léd), n. In law, 
formerly the service required of a tenant to 
carry timber from the woods to the lord's 
house; also, the bw a bef provision paid 

hy a bord-man for bord- 


+ (bérd’ 


nll soi md 


riij- — —*— 


Bhar nile a carla tanita alm 


(bérd’sér-vis), n. In law, the 
tenure of bord-lands, 
(bor’dair), 2. In 
her. a border surround- 


t, and 
at every 


(bir), ot pret. & 
pp. bered; ppr. boring. 
it Sax. borian; Icel. bora, Bordure. 
Dan. bere, D. 
boren, G. ren, to bore ; of cognate o1 


—* th L. fore, to bore, perforate. 1. 
eee ees, or penetrate 


‘o 
make 4, 


— hole In, as by turning an auger, 

let, or other instrument; to make a pep | 
cireular hole in; to drill a hole in; also, to | 
arn by masene of 6 a perfora instrument; 

a, to a piece of wood; bore a can- 

nan; to bore a hole. ‘Earth may be bored,” 

Shak. ‘The boring the moon with her 
malnmast,” A meg vy medley 


crowds I ut pn —3.t “* befool; to 
trick; coma 


At this instant 
He dores me with some trick. Shak, 


Lam abuned. beore aged; & aan Inughed at, scorned, 
balled asd : Bean. & Fi. 


i ie es oe cles cee ea 








to tease; to annoy; to pester. 

“I will tell him to come," said Buckhurst. ‘Oht 
no, no; don't tell him to come," said Millbank. ‘Don't 
bore him.” Disrradi. 

Bore (bér), vi. 1. To plerce or enter * 
boring; as, the auger bores pg the: 
boring for — a oil, —2 To he 
pierced or —— aes that 
turns; as, hte tim timber not bore well, or 
is hard to bore. —3 To push forward toward 
a — oe) ag —*— to rong —_ 

e nose e gro 
said of a — 

Bore (bor), n. 1. The hole made by boring; 
hence,the cavity or hollow of a gun, cannon, 

jstol, or other firearm; the calibre, whether 

formed by boring or not. ‘ An anger's bore." 
Shak, ‘The bores of wind -ine' ents.’ 
Bacon.—2+ A wound or thrust, Shak, 
3. Any instrument for making holes by bor- 
ing or turning, as an auge’ r, gimlet. or wim- 

ble. ‘A hole fit for the ne file or square bore." 
Jos, Moxon, —4. (Probably in this sense * 
the verb tranaitive.} dahiy by toy or thi 
tires or wearies, espec: ~~ i 
tience; a dull person who forces com- 
pany and conversation upon us; anything 
comeing trouble or annoyance, “Ah! that's 
abore.’ Disraeli. 


—5* is 
mana A ——— gy Seopa 


Byren. 
Bore (bor), mn. [Icel. bdra, N. baara, a wave 
or swell. 4 ‘A sudden influx of the tide into the 
estuary of a river from the sea, the inflow- 
ing water ri to a considerable height 
and advan like a wall, rushing with 
mendous noise against the current for a 
considerable distance. The most celebrated 
bores in the Old World are those of the 
Ganges, Indus, and Brahmaputra. The last 
is said to rise to a height of 12 feet. In 
some rivers in Brazil it rises to the height 
of 12 to 16 feet. land the bore is 
ly n the Severn, the 
d England called Bre (which sec) 
0 w Bee 
—— of bear (which see 
Boreal a [L See 
BOREAS, ——— ——— to the 
north or the north wind. —Boreal pole, in 
— — le dah pa ina pA needle * 
points to sou po austra 
or that which seeks the north. See Austral 
* ole, woe AUSTRAL. 
‘ré-as), n. IL boreas, Gr. boreas, 
— north wind.] The north wind ; a cold 
northerly wind. 
Cease, rude Boreas! bbustering railer, CA. Diha'ine, 
Bareccle (bdr 60), n. A variety of Brassica 
cabbege with the leaves curled 


or ——— having, no disposition to 
form into a hard head. It is chiefly valued 
for winter use. 

Boredom — n. 1. The domain of 
bores. —2. lectively. —3. The state 
of being bored * * 
of an —— heat, Flee Bona Durece 
4. The state of being a bore. 


I *— found tat Bore too the male 2* 
awert superiority and a more oOreus 
font, coe Eliot, 

Boree t (bé-r’), n. A dance or movement in 
common time; a bourrée (which see), 
Dick could neatly dance a jig, 
Bat Tom was * at borer. Swi? 
Borel (bor’el), n. [Fr. bureau, a coarse 
woollen stuff, from bure, LL. burra, drug- 
and this from old or rustic L. burrus, 
tT. pyrrhos, red—from its colour, from pyr, 
fire} 1, Coarse cloth of a brown colour, 
anciently — by people of a humble rank, 
Chaueer,-—2. A kind of light stuff of which 
- warp is silk and the woof wool; a kind 


Borel. Borrelt (bor’el), a. [See the noun.) 
1 “pail - ee * hence, rustic; 
ru ‘lam rude an * Spenser, 
to clerical. 
1. One who bores; an in- 
strument for boring holes.—2. One of the 
common names for Terebella, the piercer, a 
genus of tube-bui sea-worms, formerly 
supposed to pierce shells, &c. See TERE- 
BELLA.—3. A name common to many minute 
coleopterous insects of the family Xylo- 
phaga, whose larve eat their way into old 
wood, forming at the bottom of the holes a 
little cocoon, whence they come od — 
beetles.—-4. A cartilaginous parasi 
the hag (which see). 


Boring (bér'ing), ». 1. The operation of 
perfora’ or penetrating; the method of 
piercing the earth In search of minerals or 
water,—2. The hole made by boring.—3. = 


* a ae, or dust 


Serine eer bér'ing- n. In mech, seo 
CUTTER- ay of w mie: is an enlarged ap- 


lication. 

-bit (bér’ing-bit), n. A tool orinstru- 
ment of various pes and sizes used for 
making ew —4 wood and other solid 
substances. 

Boring-block (i Goring: blok), m. In mech. a 
tor of  beriugaail and having the cutters 
ofa and having cutters 
fixed in it. 
-machine (bér’ing-ma-shén), n. A 
vance for boring holes, or dreasing 
those already made; a machine tool a 
turning the insides of cylinders, &e. 
ring-mil), n. Same as Bor- 


a Fe oe bear, to bring forth, as 

1, to bring into life, to produce. 

eet f8*x ntleman born.’ 

‘Geffrey was th a er brother born.’ 

(b) With of. one ef woman born 

malt hace) Macbeth.’ Shak. ¢) With to, 

"was born toa good estate.’ Swift. ore 

into the world.’ Locke.— 

be born again, to be regenerated and * 
newed. 

Except a man be Jern again, he cannot see the 

kingdom of God, Jo, HL 3 


con 


paz. — 


—To be born with a silver spoon in one's 
mouth, to inherit a fortune by birth.—Born 
may. one's lifetime. [Colloq] 

gay pp. “ bear, to carry, convey, 
sup , endure, 

Borat ra “thr! 

ra) a. (Fr.] Pounded: limited. 
narrow-minded. 

-camphor {bor’né-}-kam-fér), n. 
The camphor of the camphor-tree of Suma- 
tra (Dryobalanope aromatica), See Dryo- 
BALANOPS. fies nian 

Borning, n. 

Bornite (bor’nit), n. it Atter Dr, Ignatius 
Born, an Austrian mineralogist.) 1. Tetra- 
dymite, a variety of telluric bismuth —_ 
in foliated 5 bay ap — Uttin 
thin plates talc or mica, with the —— 
and Rieerel highly polished steel. It con- 
* of bismuth, tellurium, and a very little 

** end x oo part copper ore, deed 

u per, 14 
— sulphur, m pas ——* 
disseminated in — the copper-slate 
‘urple or 


of Germany. —— also as 
Erubescite. 
(bor-néz’), n. Same as 


Variegated Copper, and 
Bornous, Bornouse 
Boron (b0'ron), ». Sym. B. At. wt 11. In 
ino’ 
rax. ng boron 
fluoride with —e Mt forms dark- 
coloured brilliant crystals, or sometimes a 
dark-brown amorphous powder. Crystal- 
lized or adamantine boron is nearly as hard 
as diamond, and is much less susceptible 
of oxidation. Boron in all its combinations 


appears to be triatomic. 
{ J ate eee L Ls Dan. 
ort, a ie, a a > Icel. Sw, 

* Root in 


A Kas eo 


, to 


burrow, barrow (grave mound), ] L Formerly, 

a ae — — a town —— in 
general. — a corporate town 
or ca a * Meith a prop rly o - 
ized municipal government. If it sends a 
representative or representatives to parlia- 
ment it isa parliamentary borough, if not it 
is only amunicipal borough. By the Reform 
Act of 1807 a borough is defined to mean 
‘any borough, city, place, or combination 
of places, not being a county, returning a 


member or members to serve in parliament.” 
The qualifications for voters in both classes 
of boroughs are the same. In all boroughs 


a mayor is chosen annually, and a certain 
number of aldermen and councillors periodi- 
cally, the burgesses or voters electing the 
councillors, and the councillors — the 


mayor and aldermen. Mayor, aldermen, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; J, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KkY. _ 


BOROUGH 






and —— son * — * = 
respon term in Scot spe 
Burgh.—3. In some of the United States of 
America, a town or of a town, or a 
village incorporated with certain privil 
distinct from those of other towns and of 
cities -4.¢ A shelter or place of — 
‘The flat, levell, and plaine flelds not able 
toafford us... any h to shelter us." 


Holland. 
Borough,t n [4 Sax. borg, borh, O. R. he, 
borwe &c.; same root as ] 


Pledge; loan; bail; security. 

-court (bu’rd-kért), mn. The court 
of record for a borough, generally presided 
over by the — lish), i. 

Borough-English ng’glish), . 
law, a customary descent of estates to the 
—— son instead of the eldest, or, if 

e owner leaves no son, to the youngest 

— head ri-hed), The chief of 

* 1’ n. e 
a borough; the — 

-holder (bu'ré-héld-¢r), n. A head- 
borough; a borsholder. 

Borough-master (bu'rd-mas-tér), n, The 

— governor, or — of apg 

rough- u'rd-mung-ger), n. e 
who buys or —X e parliamentary repre- 
sentation of a borough. 

T hese —_ called —— and those who 
owne supporte forenge — 


F ange. 
Borough-mongering(bu"rd-mung gér-ing 
n. Teatticks in the Ender thom 


sentation of a borough. 


Wis ane the Raga to three sources: the 
tion of the church; the open and flagrant sale 
of its honours by the elder Stuarts; and the 4s Ae 
mongering of out own times. Dis 4, 
-reeve (bu'ré-rév), n. The chief 
municipal officer in towns unincorporated 
before the Municipal Corporations Act, 
Sand 6 Will IV. ny Th 
Borough-sessions ré-se-shonz), n. e 
sessions held quarterly, or oftener if thought 
re a borer — the recorder, on a 
appoin . 
Borowe}t (bo’rd),n. (See BOROUGH, a secu- 
rity.) A pledge; a security.—-Borowe-dase, 
base pledges 


Must such forreckos as take v to vilifj 
aman of scienceT — — — 


—— 
(bor'rel-ist),». [From Borrel, their 
founder.) In eecles, Aist. one of a sect of 


Christians in Holland who reject the use of 
the sacraments, public prayer, and all ex- 
ternal worship. They lead a very austere 


life. 

Borreria (bor-ré’ri-a), n. amed after W. 
Borrer, an lish L tankeel A genus of 
plants, nat, order Cinchonacem. The species 
are herbs or under-shrubs, and are 

—* all — ical — 
— aa ve of Brazil, an 
a bas i uanha. 


— rd), ll ty oo —— Dee 
perly on sec . from . ’ 
security; G. and D. to borrow. See 


BoRovGH.} 1. To take or receive on credit, 
for a time, with the intention of returning 
or giving an equivalent for. 

We hare devvewed manay for the Ring's, tihate, 
and that upon our lands vineyards, Neh v, 4 
2. To take or adopt from another or from 
a foreign source and nse as one’s own; to 
adopt; to appropriate; as, to borrow the 
manners of an author, or his style of writing. 

These verbal si they sometimes derrew from 

It is not hard for any man who hath a Bible in his 
hands to borrow good words and holy savings in 


As monarchical governments derrew the advan- 
tages of a council from popular constitutions, so these 
borrow from absolute monarchy the use of function- 
aries armed with large powers to execute the law, 

Brougham, 

%. To assume or usurp as something coun- 
terfeit, feigned, or not real; to assume out 
of some pretence. ‘Those borrowed tears 
that Sinon sheds." Shak. ‘This borrowed 
likeness of shrunk death." Shak.—4.+ To 
get - take possession of from another; to 
receive, 

1 bepray you, let me durrew my arms again, Shad. 


Borrow ¢ (bor’rd), n. [A. Sax. borg, borh, a 
loan, a pledge, security.) 1, A borrowing; 
the act of borrowing. 


But of — resence I'll adventure 
The hevrow aw 


week, Shak. 
2 A pledge or surety; bail; security: ap- 
2 ied both to the thing given as security, 


Fite, fiir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; _— pine, pin; 
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pod Sate — it, ‘With bail nor 


Ye may retain as Jerrew my two es 
+ Cost; expense. ‘That great Pan bought 
with great ——— Spenser. 
Borrower (bor’ré-ér),n. LOne who borrows: 
opposed to lender. 


Neither a dorrewer nor alenderbe. Shad, 


2 One who takes what belongs to another, | 


and uses it as his own; specifically, in liter- 
ature, ap st. ‘Some say I amagreat 


borrower. ‘ope. 
Borrowing (bor'n} ing: n. 1. Theactof bor- 
rowing.—2. The thing borrowed. 


plous fhistilen, but alegent Sowers of spescs, 


ye ath Rng 1g rd-ing-diz), n.pl. The 
three last of March, old style: so named 
because it was believed that March borrowed 


or contracting 


older (bors‘héld-ér), n. [A contraction 
of A's elder, the elder or chief of a 
The head or chief of a tithing; a 


for purposes decoration ; 

fragments split from diamonds in roughly 
reducing them to shape for cutting and 
which are too small for jewelry; both 
of bort are reduced to powder and much 


used for grinding and polishing. 
Boruret ry-ret), ». The older form for 
Boride (which see 
tn [See Bonoven, a security.) A 


security; a pledge. Chaucer. 
Bos (bos), n. [L., anox.] The ox 05; a 
es of ruminant quadrupeds, sub-family 

vide (Cavicornia). The characters are: the 
horns are hollow, supported on a Lage core, 
and curved out in the form of cres- 
cents; there are eight incisor teeth in the 
under jaw, but none in the upper; there 
are no canines or dog-teeth; the naked 
muffle is broad. The species are B. Taurua, 
or common ox; B. Urus, aurochs, or bison 
of Europe; B. Bison, or buffalo of North 


America; B. Bubalus, or per buffalo of 
the eastern continent; eager, or Cape 
—28 — 3 of ay &e, 
Bosa za), 7. rT. an L ~ 
—— drink, made mn millet. 
seed in water, and fermen the infusion, 


adding afterwards certain astringent sub- 
stances. — 2. An inebriating mess made of 
darnel meal, hemp-seed, and water.—3. A 
preparation of honey and tamarinds. Called 
also I ab 

Bosard,t 7. uzzard. Chauerr. 

Bo Boskage (bosk’aj), n. [O0.Fr. bos- 
cage, Fr. benags, & Erove, frees te German. 
See BusH.) 1. A mass of growing trees or 
shrubs; woods; groves or thickets; sylvan 
foliage. 

Gurth, with the sky above him, with the free air 
end tinted descage sad umbrage round bie se 
comparison 
a Lancashire and Bue! man of ‘con 
days, not born thrall of * Cariyle. 
Ls to God" she sang, and past afar, 
Thrdding the sombre éushage of the wood, 
T the morhing-star. Tennyson. 


2. In old law, food or sustenance for cattle, 
which is yielded by bushes and trees. 
seach bok. Bosh-bok (bosh’bok), mn. [D. 
bosch, wood, and bok, buck. e bush- 
buck; a name given to several South African 
species of antelope belonging to the genus 
Cephalophus. 
Bosch-vark, Bosh-vark (bosh’viirk), n. 
D. bosch, wood, and vark, hog.}] The bush- 
or bush-pig of South Africa (Choiro- 
mus africanus), one of the most formid- 
able mem of swine family, about 
2 feet 6 inches in height and 5 feet long. 
Its canine teeth are very large and strong, 
those on the upper jaw projecting horizon- 
tally, those on the lower upwards. The 
Kaffirs dread it, but esteem its flesh as a 
1 , and its tasks, arranged on a piece 
of ng and tied round the neck, are con- 
sidered ornaments, 
Bosea (b0’sé-a), n. (In honour of E. G. Bose, 
a German professor of botany.) A genus of 
plants generally referred to nat. order Cheno- 
podiacem. There is but one species, the 
—— tree, a native of the C 
slands, and | an inhabitant of the Bri- 
tish botanic 


néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


ens, It is a pretty strong | toa bosporus,a 


BOSPORIAN 


woody shrub, growing with a stem as thick 
as a man’s leg. 
send Hingitahinen call Bosh We Bt Rew 
[Colloq. ] 








Now, don’t ask me how I dare, father, 
that's bash. bene 


bosh* .G, 
Yet are not these thefts but derrewings; not im- | to dope Tha ped 2 ae tn 
blast- 


arnace where the cavity begins to 
contract. Seo BLash-FURMACE: 


A form of bush, 0.E. tesk, 

, t. bouco, a wood, a forest. 
See Boscaak.} A thicket; a small close natu- 
ral wood, especially 


bosks of wilderness.’ Tennyson. [Old 


. busen, 
li a swelling or protruding part} 
; that part 


2 the body agutnet which 
which an 
when embraced by the arms. as 
And she turned—her fesom: shaken with a sedin 
storm of sighs. Tennyson. 


2 The folds of the dress about the breast. 


3% Inclosure; compass; embrace. ‘They 
must live within the bosom of that ¢ ‘ 
Hooker.—4. The breast as the abode of ten- 
der affections, favour, desires, a 
inmost thoughts, wishes and 

A resteth in the desea of fools, Eccl vig 
Their soul was poured out into their mother's Ams. 


Lam, # = 
6, Somethi 


* on; desire. «You shall bave 
bosom on this wretch.” Shak. (Used as 
tively or as the first part of a it 


signifies intimate, familiar, near, close; thes 
has ‘bosom lover,” ‘ interes, 
South ‘bosom secret,’ ‘bosom friend.’} 
Bosom (bi'zum), v.t. 1. Toincloseor 
in the bosom; to embrace; to keep with care; 
to cherish intimately. 
Pull from the Hon's hug his denswv'd Wis ; 
You'll find it wholesome. Saat. 
2. To conceal; to hide from view;, to & 
bosom. 
To happy convents Sosem'd deep in vines. Pape 
Pescmned (bb’zumd ), p. and a. Intimate. 


1am doubtful that you have been conjuses 
And Aorem’d with her. Shab. 
Bosomer (bi’zum-ér), n. That which et 
bosoms; an embosomer, [Rare.) 
Blue! "Tis the life of heaven—the domain 
Of Cynthia— . . . the dezosner of clouds 
friend (bi/zum-frend ), m A Tey 
{ Je asaociate. 


Bosom- 
intimate friend; an inseparali 
(bo’zum-spring), " A sprizg 


Bosom-spring 

gomng tm tae Cesena of Rests; ; 
. Ne catia of foes 
Which only virtues tramqell irtoa, Rogers 


Boson A corruption of Bosteesis 
——8 * 


The m teren from his side 
His whistle takes. Dryden. 


-an, bee 

Bosporian, Bosphorian Goat. rertaiie 
strait or narrow sea betweed 

oil, pound; ti, Se. abune; —¥, Se. fv 





BOSPORUS 


— — 
seas, or a sea and a lake, particularly to 
oe Thracian and the Cimmerian Bosporus. 


forced the Borperian ki to 
anit ime and exterminated tha Taurine, shied 


Tooke, 

Bosporus, Bosphorus (bos’pé-rus, * 

—8B (L. Bosporus, Gr. | ody lt. 

an a a an Ox - 
heifer, and poros, a passage, from 

or cross.) A strait or channel between 

seas or between a sea and a lake; more 

applied to the strait between 

Sea ra and the Black Sea, 

Thracian Bosporus; and to the 


—* ‘Azot with the 


4J 


At 
J 
YR 


aEgEE 
ape 
- 
plier 
g2,995 


& Ie sap. © projecting mass to be after- 
wards cut or carved. —3.+ A water conduit, 
in form of a tun-bellied figure; a head or 
reservoir of water. B. Jonson.—4. In arch. 
laced at the intersection of 

in vaulted or flat roofs; it 








Bomes.—3, From Wells Cathedral, Lay Chapel. 
2 Frown St. Mary's Church, Bury St. Edmunds. 


is frequently richly sculptured with armorial 
bearings or other devices. Any round pro- 
jecting ball or knot of foliage, &c., is also 
called a boxe, whatever be its situation. — 
5. In mech, (a) the of a shaft 
; the term 
is, however, applied ordinarily to any en- 
part of the diameter, as to the ends 
of the separate pieces of a line of shafts con- 
**32* Hollow shafts through 
oO 


used 

Boss (bos), tf ornament 
emboss. ‘Turk 

” Shak, * Boss’ 


with bosses; to 
cushion boss’d 
with lengths of 


ieze.' Tennyson. 
foie) 6. Hollow; empty. ‘His thick 


Rameay, [Sco 
(bos), n, i tank a ener] 1L An 
yer of mechanics or labourers: a 


; a tendent: the form boss 


—2 A master, or he who can beat 
or overcome another. [Provincial English.] 
t 


Boss (bos), v.¢. To be master over; to direc 
or superintend; as, to boss the house. 
—* States slang.] 

), &% To be master. ‘To boss it 
over crowd.’ Bartlett. [United States 
slang.} . 

Boss ), m [Perhaps from D. bos, bus, 
Dan. a box.] In masonry, a wooden 


vesel for holding mortar, hung by a hook 
on a T or a wall. 

(boa’Aj), n. (From boas, a knob; Fr. 
bowsage.) 1. A stone in a building which has 
waned curved Sato — 

nto mou , C8 con 
of arma, &c.— 2 Rustic work, consisting of 
stones which advance beyond the naked or 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,go; j, job; 
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level of the building, by reason of inden- 
tures or channels left in the Joinings, chiefly 
in the corners of edifices, and ed rustic 
quoina. The cavities are sometimes round 
and sometimes bevelled or in a diamond 
form, sometimes Inclosed with a cavetto, 
and sometimes with a Llistel. 

Bosset (beset), n. [Dim. of boss, a knob; Fr. 
bosse.) The rudimentary antler of the male 


red-deer, 
Bossive t Covi) a. Crooked; deformed. 
‘A boasive Osborne. 


(bos‘i), n. A familiar term for a calf. 
{Uni States. ] 


Bonny hoe). a. Containing a boss; orna- 
mented with bosses. 
His head reclining on his Sorsy shield. Page. 


Bost,tn. Pride; boasting. Chaucer. 
Bost, adv. Aloud. ‘He spake thise wordes 
boat.” Cl * 

(Turk., from 


ing the officers of the royal household. 
They number now about 600, but were for- 
merly much more numerous, 


Bostrichys (bortri kus n. (Gr. bostrychos, 
a curl or lock of hair; \ a\Gna of insect. } 
A 333 of coleopterous insects belonging 
to the family Bostrichidm (Scolytidm), some 
species of which are highly destructive to 
a of the ——— wens 
e B. typogra: or pher e, 
which devours, rata the aand ‘ect 
state, the soft wood beneath the of 
trees, and thus causes their death. Different 


— attack different trees, as silver-fir, 
h ce, apple. 
Sie eel toes poten 
a curl or lock o: r. m presen 
the a ce of a lock of fair. 
Bosw (boz-wel'l-a), n. [After Dr. Bos- 


well of Edinburgh.) A genus of balaamic 
** nat. order Amyridacem. One species, 

ia thurifera, is a large timber-tree 
found in the mountainous parte of India, 
and yields the most fragrant and stimulant 
gum-resin, called olibanum, from wounds 
made in the bark. B. Ids a coarse 
brittle resin which, boiled with oil, is used 
for pitching ships. 

Boswellian (boz-wel’i-an), a. Relating to, 
in the manner of, or resembling James Bos- 
well, the friend and biographer of Dr. John- 
son. 


Boswellism wel-izm), n. Style or man- 
ner of Boswell 


Bot (bot), n. See Borr. 
Botanic, (b6-tan’ik, bé-tan‘tik- 


a. natty ea  ygoage LH ge 
in general.—Botante garden. en de- 


a 
voted to the culture a pant collected for 
the purpose of illustrating the science of 


botany. 

Botanically (bs-tan‘ik-al-li),adr. In a botan- 
ical manner; after the manner of a botanist; 
according to a system of botany; like a 


botanist. 

Botanist ——— One skilled in 
botany; one versed the knowledge of 
plants or vegetables, their structure, and 
generic and specific differences. 

Then the living herbs. . . . the 
of poate to sunber up their Po on tg Und pa 

Botanize (bot’an-iz), v.i. pret. & pp. botan- 
ized; ppr. 5 To study —EX to 
investigate the vegetable om; to seek 
for plants with a view to s them. 

+ (bot-an-ol’o-jér),n. A botan- 

Browne 


ist. Sir 7’. . 

Botanology? (bot-an-ol’o-ji), n. [Gr. botandé, 
a plant, and logos, discourse.) She science 
of botany. Batley. 

(bot’an-6-man-si), nm. (Gr. 
botanéd, a * and manteia, dürination] 
An ancient species of divination by means 
of plants, and fig leaves, 


Persons wrote their names and questions on 
leaves, which they exposed to the wind, and 
as many of the letters as remained in their 
laces were taken up, and being joined 
- ther contained an answer to the ques- 
* tion. 
Botany (bot’a-ni), n. [As if from a form 
botaneta, from Gr. botané, herbage, a plant, 
from doskd, to feed.}] The science which 
treata of the vegetable kingdom, dealing 
with the forms of plants, their structure, 
the nature of the tiasues of which they are 
composed, the study of living planta and of 


f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 
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the vital phenomena connected with them, 


the arrangement of plants into larger and 
amaller groups, according to their affinities, 
tion of these groups 80 as 


an ec 
to exhibit their mutual relations and their 
position in the vegetable kingdom as a 
whole. The science further investigates 
the nature of the vegetation which at for- 
mer € lived on the world, as well as 
the distribution of plants on the face of 
the earth at the present time. It is thus 
divided into several sections :—Structural 
or ical botany, that branch of the 
science of botany which relates to the laws 
of table structure or organization, in- 
te or external, — ently of the 
resence of a vital principle. Itis called 
Srpenegre y. — Physi: botany, that 
branch which relates to the history of vege- 
table life, the functions of the various organs 
of planta, their changes in health or disease, 
&e,— ive botany, that branch which 
relates to the description and nomenclature 
of plants. It is also called Phytography.— 
Systematic botany, that branch which re- 
lates to the principles 7— which a 
are connected with and distinguished from 
each other. The system of classification 
now universally adopted is that proposed 


by Jussieu and improved and e d by 
De Candolle, Brown, and others. It is gen- 
erally called the natural system, because 


it is intended to express, as far as we are 
able, the various degrees of relationships 
among plants as these exist in nature, 
and to group the various species, era, 
and orders next to each other which are 
most alike in all respects, Several arti- 
ficial systems have been , as that 
of Tournefort, based on the leaves of the 
flower; but the best known is that of Lin- 
meus, founded on the stamens and pistils. 
This system, which Linneus himself meant 
to be only temporary, proved of t value 
to the sclence of botany, but it has now 
gone entirely out of use, or is used only 
dots. = Betaaleal goagraghy, « ton wan at 
in. — geography, or the plan o 
distribution of ts over the globe, with 
an —** into the causes which have influ- 
enc —— gor ning roe oA 
ontological or fossil embraces the 
study of the forms and ctures of the 
plants found in a fossil state in the various 
strata of which —2 a ty 
Botany-bay Oak ‘a- n. Casua- 
rina, a genus of trees, nat. order Casuari- 
nacem. See ye —— 
-bay Resin t’a-ni- in), 7. 
ey which exudes ntaneously —— 
the trunk of the grass-tree, the XYanther- 
rhea arborea, nat. order Liliacem, of Aus- 


Botargo, Botarga (b6-tir’g6, bo-tir'ga), n. 
[Sp.] A‘ relishing sort of food, made of 
the roes of the mullet or tunny strongl 
salted after they have become .m 
used on the coast of the Mediterranean as 
an incentive to drink. The best botargo 
comes from Tunis, is dry and reddish, and 
is eaten with olive-oil and lemon-juice. 

Botaurus (bé-ta‘rnus), n. [A ern Latin 
word, formed from L. bos, an ox or cow, and 
taurus, a bull. See BITTERN.) A gen 
—— birds, family Ardeidw, compris- 

“ the bitterns, very closely allied to the 

Botch (hoch) — 0 — — 

n. , & Bore, 
a —— =. Orr. boce, a boss, a botch, 
a boil, a parallel form of bess; OD. butse, a 
boil, a swelling. In the 2d and 3d mean- 
ings from the verb.) 1. A swelling on the 

; a large ulcerous affection. 

Botches and biains must all his esh imboss. Afizton, 
2. A patch, or the part of a garment patched 
or mended ek be peg | manner; a t in 
any work bungled or ill-finished, To leave 
no rubs nor botches in the work.’ 
8. That which resembles a botch; ill-finished 
or bungled work generally. 

Fancy the most assiduous potter, but without his 
wheel; reduced to make dishes, or rather a ous 
botches, by mere kneading and baking. Carlyle 

Botch (boch}, vt [0.L.G. buteen, to strik 
to repair; D. doeteen, to strike, From same 
= —— the noum] 1. To mend = 
patch. in a clu manner, a5 a garment: 
often used dguratively. 

To detch up what they had torn and rent, 
Religion and the government. Hruedibras, 

2 To put together unsuitably or unskilfully; 

to perform or express in a bungling manner. 

bane. 


For treason detched in rhyme will be 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


BOTCH 


8. To mark with botches. 

Botah ck) to mt patch eh 
vi. To men == ngs 

in an unskilful manner; to be a bungler or 


botcher. 
(boch’ed-li or bocht'li), ade. In 
a bote or clumsy manner; with botch 
or patches. 
X patch they heaven, more ay oy de than old 


Botcher (boch’ér), n. One who — 
clumsy workman at mending; a mender of 
old clothes; a bungler. 

Let the Aefeher mend him; anything that's wondad 
fs but patched. Sha 

Botcheriy (boch’ér-li), a Clumsy; — 

—* patched. ‘ Botcherly mingle-mangle 

of collections." — — sas 

Botchery or 
which is done hare’ tching ; clumay work- 

manship. [Rare 

if of A 

thing to thing Yas a gre on * * king ——— — 

orsted, the other 


World of Wenders, 1608. 
(boch'l), a. herd with —— 
— Dee — id orth y core.” J 
n. e@ old o 
* retained in law, ———— 


Boor.) 1. Remedy: —— —— 
tion; equivalent; gain. ‘ Anon he gave to 
the dee man his bote.”| Chaucer. Specific- 
ally—2. In law, (a) compensation, as for an 
injury; amends; satisfaction; a —— in 
expiation of an offence; as, man a com- 
—— foraman slain. (6) A privilege 
or allowance of necessaries: used in com- 
— — as, house-bofe, a sufficiency of wood 
peti rare a house or for fuel; so plough-bote, 
, wood for making or repairing in- 
struments of husbandry; hay-bote or hedge- 
bote, wood for hedges or fences, &c. 
t pp. from bite. Bit. Chaucer. 


— + 3 ane von. —— 
Bot⸗ n iy, an insect o 
the genus (Estrus and order Diptera. See 


Both (béth), a. and pron, [One of the Sean- 
—— words in English; Icel. bathir, 
bathi, 8c, baith, Dan. baade, Goth. bajothe, 
G. beide, both. The firat element tn the 
word is seen in A. Sax. bd, bated, both-two, 
ee Goth. bai, both, and in L. ambo, G. 

, Skr. ubha, both; the th seems to be 

— ————— The one and the other; as, 
here are two books, take them both; the 
two; the —= the couple. In such a sen- 
tence as ‘both men were there,’ it is an ad- 
ive; in ‘he invited James and John, and 
went,’ it is a pronoun; also in ‘the men 

both went," aon took them both,’ it is a pro- 


noun in position to men, them: in the 
same way it m be explained in ‘ both the 
men,’ — of the men’ (comp. ‘the city of 


And Abraham took sheep and oxen, and gave 


them to Abimelech ; and of them made a cove- 
nant, Gen, xxi. 27. 
It often stands for two statements or clauses 
of a sentence, as in the following sme 
He will not bear the boss of his rank, because 
can Daas ie aan at aren but he will —— 
because he is prepared for doch, Belingtroke. 
It is often used as a conjunction in connec- 
tion with and—both... and —— 
* to as well the one as the other; not 
this but also that; equally the former 
es the latter. ‘Power to judge both quick 
= dead.’ Milton. 
at Seg Ot 0 OC tire June onal alee of the 
cs S believed, Acts ziv, 1, 
Yet it can hardly be called a true conjunc- 
tion in such sentences, for ‘to judge both 
quick and dead'=‘to judge quic ona dead 
both,’ In which latter case it may be called 
simply a pronoun in apposition. 
Bother Bsn wt. [Probably a word of 
Irish origin, and apparently introduced into 
literature by Swi ee following Gar- 
nett, refers it to Ir. buaidhirt, trouble 
affliction; buaidhrim, I vex, disturb; Ir. and 
Gael. buair, to — trouble.} To perplex ; 
to confoun ther; to tease b solici- 
tation or foaled Y; to annoy. (Colloqg.)} 


dothered me for the ——— marl I 5* him 
have it. 


Used in the imperative as an — of © 


impatience, or as a mild sort of execration. 
‘ Bother the woman for plaguing me!’ Far- 


rar. 

Bother (botH’ér), ri. To trouble oneself; 
to make many words or much ado; as, don't 
bother about that. [Colloq.] 


Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





a! 


pine, pin; 


312 


‘Young Hylas Bother (born’ér), n. A trouble, vexation, 


or plague; as, what a bother it is! [Colloq.) 
Rother take it though, I can't always Be e saying 


Miss K 
Botheration (boTH-¢r-a’shon), n. ‘The | oi 
of bothering, or state of ng bothered ; 
—— * trouble; venation» perplexity. 

On 
Botherer (boTH’ér-ér), n One who bothers, 
vexes, or annoys. ‘Such botherers of judges.’ 
Warren, [(Colloq.) 
ér-ment), n. The act of 
bothering ors of agg, Maa trouble; 
annoyance; vexation 


I'm sure “t would be a dotherment to a living soul 
to lose so much money. F. F. Cooper, 


Both-handst (béth’handz), n. A — in- 
dispensable to another; a facto’ 


He ts master's doth-Aands, * 


Bothie, Bothy (both’i), n. [Gael bothag, 
a Scents sottegsr'a —— 
umble co a hw 
nobleman who has just now left the Bothy 
Sir W. Scott.—2. A house for the accommo- 
eaten ofa — of = “people en —F 
in the same employment; more especially, 
a kind of barrack in which a number of 
unmarried male or female farm servants 
— lodged In connection with 
a farm. 

Bothnian (both'nik, both'ni-an s 

Pe to Bothnia, a province of Sw 
and toa guif of the tic Sea whi ioe 
called from the province which it penetrates. 
(both-ren’ki-ma),n. (Gr. 


bothros, a pit, and engch a tissue.) In 
bot. a term applied rr B ny tissue or 
dotted ducts of plants; t is, cellular 


tissue, the sides of which are marked by 
ts sunk in the substance of the membrane. 
t is either articulated or continuous. 
bCosth -rd-den‘dron), n. = 
bothros, a a tree. 


} 

bot. an ext na genus of plants of the oa 
era, related to the Lepidodendron. 

Both-sidést (béth’sidz), a. Double-tongued; 
deceitful. ‘Damnable both-sides rogue!’ 


Bothum, (Fr. —— a a bok) A bad, 
articularly of a rose. 
—— — 
um ‘i-um), 7. 
— ) A genus of plana nat nat. 
— lices, sub-order Ophiog ossem, the 
— Tt has distinct capsules ſtheca 
——_ in a compound spike 
a pinnate or bipinnate frond. 
B lunaria (common moonwort) is a native 
of Britain. It has lunate-shaped pinna, 
hence the — and the specific name. 
Both and healing powers were for- 
merly attributed to it. 
ve —— n. 2 botrys, a 
pes, and gennad, to produce. 
ous llow mineral, consisting 
phates of protoxide of iron, 
esia, and lime, It is 
said —* have been found on Vesuvius. 
Botryoidal (bot'ri-oid, bot-ri- 


old a. (Gr. "(or bor ‘a bunch of grapes, 
a ie ‘Eaves the form of a 
—— of | grapes ; ike as a mineral 


nting 
Botryolite (b (bot’ri-o- lit), n, (Gr. bot 


ey of —55* or borate of 
lime, occurring in mammillary or botryoidal 
concretions, in a bed of magnetic iron in 
gneisa, near Arendal in Norway, and else- 
where, usually as a deposit on calc-spar, Its 
colours are pearl-gray, grayish or reddish 
white, and pale rose- —— and form concen- 

tric stripes. It is said to differ from dato- 
ite in containing two atoms of water ip- 

Botrytis (be tei'tis Gr. bot: claste 

( n. (Gr. a r.] 
A genus of mucedinous , containing 
many of the common mo ds and some 
parasitic fungi. The plants consist of deli- 
cate articulated filaments producing clusters 
of minute spores at the termination of the 
branches. ey occur chiefly on dead and 
decaying a substances, 

Bott, 9* n. Generally used in the 
plural. [Gael. betus, a bot, boiteag, a 
maggot} ‘. — os ral Gay le 

maggots of several species o y when 

found in the intestines of horses, under the 

hides of oxen, in the nostrils of sheep, &c. 

The botts with which horses are troubled 

are the larva of the (Mstrus equi or gadfly, 

which deposits its eggs on the tips of the 


néte, not, move; tube, tub, byll; 








BOTTLE-CHART 








hairs, generally of the fore-legs and mane, 
whence they are taken into the mouth am! 
swallowed. They remain in great numbers 
in the stomach for several months, and are 
expelled in the excrement and become pupa, 
which in five weeks become perfect te 
woolly, and not _— half an inch long. 
The word is used by Shakspere. 

Bott (bot), n. [Fr. "atte, a bundle of hay, 
&c.] The name given by -wearen ta 
the round cushion placed on the knee on 
— the lace is woven. 

Bottel (vot'el), cote tae —— I 

Bottger - ger- fh, 
white porcelain of Dresden, made origin- 
any we San Bottger of Saxony, i imitation of 


-mér), mn. A wooden 


Bott-hammer (bot'bam 
— with a fluted face, used in breaking 


Bott- hole (bot’hél), nA hole In a skin 
ere fh deye 





use skins or leather for the conveyance 
liquors; and of this kind are the 
mentioned in ture; ‘ 
into new bottles.’ Europe 





is used for liquors of all kinda 


glass 

small kinds of glass bottles are 
or phials.—2 contents of a bottle; 
much as a bottle contains; as, a 
Hence the bottle is 


Bottle pore. botel, din af bet, 
a bun rg aes G. bézo, a bundle. 


7 
Boss.} A quantity of hay or grass 
buncied a for fodder. * 
— — Saat 
(bot’]), v.t. ** 
——— To put yee on 
Bottle. aie? ( (bot ’ 1-Al), Bottled ale. 
—X n 
Sel cheese and and retail'd 
bottle. Beau. & 

Bottle-boot (bot’1-bét), nm. A leather case 
to hold a bottle while * 
names bitter-bump, * given 
to the bittern. — name given in some 
districta to the 

Bottle-chart (bot’l- —X8 n. A marine 
chart exhibitin, be And — surtace 

currents, com bearing 
date, latitude, a ‘ina found in 


bottles which have been —* from ships 
and washed upon the beach or picked up 
other — The time between the 
throwing of bottle and finding it on 
shore has varied from a few days to sixteen 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abwne; f, Sc. fey 


BOTTLE-COMPANION 





years, and the distance from a few miles 


to 5000, 

’ Bottle-friend or | 
kom-pan-yon, bot’l-frend), x A friend or 
companion in drinking. 


Sam, who is a good eee 3 a 
been ay iverson of his friends. 


Rottle-conjuror (bot kun-fér-tr) n “One 
who exhibits feats of necromancy with a 
bottle, as extracting more from it than 
was pat in, or oy. J in what apparently 
cannot pass through the neck. 


whieh po Chat Sadtivams wrer, John Bull, 
Is of all dreams the —— 


Bottle-fish (bot'l-fish 
of the family Murwn: and genus Sacgo- 


pharynx, the S. ampullaceus, The body ts 





It is 
and is believed to 
few specimens have 
with floating in the Atlantic 


from 4 to 6 feet long, 
be very voracious. 
been met 


Ocean. 
Bottle-flower (bot’-flou-ér), n. A plant, 
Centaurea Cyanus, or blue-bottle (which 
see 


t'l-glas), n. A coarse, green 
used in Coat — — 
-gourd gird), mn Fruit o 
eulgaris, nat. order Cucurbita- 

cee. See GOURD and ——— a 

Bottle-grass (bot’l-gras), n. u 

(Setaria ae). — 
oh) aes n. A colour like 


pet’. — * Of a dark 
green (bot —* glass; as, bottle- 


— 
Leet in hens n. A more correct 


though not so common a name for the 
whale called also the Botile-nose (which see). 
Bottle-holder (bot’l-hdld-ér), mn. 1. One 
simaiteringetreahent, wiping of Uood 
ment, wip! . 

&e.; — a backer; a second; a 
, or adviser ina conflict 


Sent 


An old bruiser makes a grood Aottir-Aolder, Smnaliett. 
Lord Palmerston considered himself the Accic · 
teider of oppressed states. Times newspaper. 
2 The bridegroom's man at a marriage. 
Bottle-jack (bot’l-jak), n. An apparatus 
for turning 8 which is being roasted 
—— (bot t'1-néz), ‘=e hale, fam 
n, w —— 
Delphinide and genus H how 
edentulua. It 1s 22 to 28 feet ong, ——— 
— two teeth, and sometimes four, con- 
in the gam, ante occurs in high north 
i Delphinidn ——— f Sor, there of | key 
nidm, ‘or 
cephalus deductor, or caaing whale, of which 
Specimens are common on the British coast. 
Bottle-nosed (bot'l-nézd), a. Having a 
hose bottle-shaped; with a nose full and 
swollen about the wings and end. 
pny hl 
open shelves for ho p 
in it mouth downwards to —— 
Bottle-screw (bot‘l-skri), n. A cork-screw. 
Bottle-stand (bot’l-stand), n 1. A crnet- 


stand —2 A wooden rest for draining bottles 

Bottle- (bot'l-stép), mn In med. a 
wooden bi grooved above to hold a bottle 
obliquely so as easily to extract any powder | 
trom it with « knife in dispensing. 

t b (eet 0, » A name applied to 
the long-tailed titmouse (Parus caudatus), 
from *ú curious, bottle-sha nest. 

ats trak ), 7. course 
pursued in bottle thrown 


overboard vie a note ————————— longitude, 
and date; and so affording some data for 
estimating the =. and velocity of currents. 


See BOTTLE-CHAR 
Bottom (bot‘om ), n. [0.E. botym, botum, 
&e., boddun, A. Sax. botm, 
bottom; D. bodem, cel. botn, O.H.G, po- - 
dam, Mod.G. . beden, from a root bhudh, pro- | 


Bottie-fish Inflated {Sacropharyne anngudiacens). 
capable of being inflated like a sack or 
leathern bottle, hence the name, 


——— — — — § eee 


bably meaning —— which gives also ' Bottom-lift (bot’om-lift), n. In mining, the 
ne undus, Gr. ) 


lowest at part — 
© lo or of 
va diets from the top; atwest dep Tak 
either literally or ratively; base; toms 
dation; root; as, ¢ bottom of a ‘hill, a 
tower, a tree, of. weil or other onvd ofa 
page or a column of figures. ‘At the attom 
of many excellent counsels." Addison, ‘Ob- 
jections ... built on the same bottom.’ 
Atterbury. 

I do see the Avffom of Justice Shallow. 


2. The und under 
as, a rocky bottom; a sandy bottom; to He on 
the —2 of the sea.—3. The lower or hin- 
der extremity of the trunk of an animal; 
the buttocks.—-4. The portion of a chair for 


Shak. 


sitting on; the seat, 
ant two chairs were alike; such high backs and 
low backs, and leather dettoores a — —— 


5. Low land formed by alluvial —— 
along a river; a dale; a valley. 


On both shores of that fruitfal Astfoms are «till to be 
seen the marks of ancient edifices, Addison, 


6. The part of a ship below the wales; hence, 
the we itself; as, goods imported in Bri- 
tish bottoms, 


My ventures are not in one dutfom trusted. Shae. 


7. The grounds or of beer or other 
liquor. ‘The bottom of beer.’ Johnaon,— 
& Power of endurance; stamina; native 
strength ; as, a horse of bottom.— At 
bottom, in reality; as, he sincere at bot- 
tom.—-On one's own bottom, at one’s own 
risk; independently. 

Act from himeelf, on Ais own bottom: stand. 

Chnrcheit. 
Bottom fom), @. 1. At the bottom; low- 
est; undermost; as, the botiom stair; the 
bottom of a pile. —2. Having a low situa- 
tion; alluvial; as, bottom lands. 
(bot’om), °.¢. 1. To found or build 

7: ; to fix upon as a support; to base. 

ose false and deceiving —— —* 
which many bottom their eternal 


Action is supposed to be Antforned upon ple. 


2 To furnish with a bottom; as, to bottoma 
box: to beftom a chair.—3. To reach or see 
to the bottom, as of a subject; to fathom; as, 
I have bottomed the matter at last. 
(bot’om), vf, To rest; to be based. 
‘On what foundation any proposition ad- 


Bottom — 0.E. bo perhaps 
fom), n [ tme, 

from W. botaem, 3 a bud, a button.) A 

ball or skein of thread; a cocoon, 


sate eheale team rdeenaicmrenba lnetie * ~ 
Sticworme Andeh thelr Settee in about Boss cay. 


Bottom (bot’om), v.¢. To wind — some- 
thing, a8 in making a ball of thread. 


Therefore as tatrwind her love from him, 
Lest it should ravel and be to none, 
You must provide to Aotfem: it.on me. 


Bottom-bed (bot’om-bed), n. In geol. the 
lowest stratum or the of a forma- 
— = used in the plural for a ae of 


(bot’om-kap-tan or bot’- 
tin In —8 the superintend- 


mainers in the bottoms, or deepest 


—— te t’omd), a, Having a bottom 
Sr thin or that — cook be senacetions 
, broad-bottomed. 
" (vot’om-fish-ing), n. Same 
as Ground-angling. 


valley — — 


Tending m —— —* crofts 
That pipAyte a * sf Afiiten. 
Bottom - grass aun: )} nm. Grass 
growing, on low or bottom lente 
om-hét), n. Heat at or 
rising from e bottom ; — F 
hort. the heat comrmmatesiod to soil 
menting and decomposing substances 
under it, 
-ice (bot’om-is), nm. Ground -ice; 
ground. en (“hich see). 
Bottom -land (bot’om-land), n. Same as 


Bottom, 5. 

Bottomless (bot’om-les), a Without a 
bottom ; hence, fathomless; whose bottom 
— be found by ro | may bottom- 

* or ocean. * m specula- 
tions.’ po 
Ts — 2— deep, ha 


om-ka‘ 
ent o! 


—_ led), n, An open 


no bottom F 


body of water; | 





j Borg (bii'Jet or bé-zha), n. (Fr. 





withthem, Shas. 


deepest or bottom tier of pumps. 
Bottomry (bot’om-ri), n. In marine law, 
the act of borrow money, and pledging 
the bottom of the ship, that is, the ship it- 
self, as security for the repayment of the 
money. The contract of bottomry is in the 
nature of a mortgage; the owner of a ship 
borrowing money to enable him to carry 
on a voyage, and pledging the ship as secu- 
rity for the money. the ship is lost, ny 
lender loses the money; but if the shi 
rives safe he is to receive the money emt, 
with the interest or premium stipulated, 
although it may exceed the —- rate of 
interest. The tackle of the ship also is 
answerable for the debt, as well as the per- 
son of the borrower, When a loan is made 
upon the goods shipped, the borrower is 
said to take up money at reepondentia, as 
rad = bound personally to answer the con- 


Botoné, Bottoné (bot’on-i), p. anda. Same 
as Bottony. — 
n her. 


— Bote Botoned (bot’ond), pp. 
same as 
Bottony (vot‘on ‘), p. anda. [Fr. bowtonné, 


from beuten, a bud. See 
—— Burrox.] In her. havi 
locke 


knobs or battons, appli 
to a cross which’ termin- 
ates at each extremity in 
three buds, knobs, or but- 
tons,somewhatresembling 
a trefoil, Called also Bot- 
toned, Botoned, and some- 
times T'refoiled or Tref- 
Rottony. ed, 
tts (bots), mn. See Bort. 
Botaliform (bo-ta'li-form), a [L. botulus, 
and forma, form. n bot. hay- 
ing the form of a sausage. ‘enaslor. 
ae (bish), an, [Fr.,mouth.] 1. A term 
used anciently to denote a certain allowance 
of provisions from the king to amy and 
others who attended him in any military 
—— Also called Bouge a Budge. 
indent at the top of a shield to ad- 
mit a which rested there, without 
depriving the soldier of the protection 
brded | by his shield to the lower part of 
jouche, Bouch (bish 
), ot 
To form or drill a new mou 
a been spiked. 
et), mn. (Fr.] wl sort of pear. 
Boud Sy pret of behoved. [Scotch and 
eae Hglish.} Other forms Bood, Bude, 


See the noun.] 
or vent in, as 


They both did 
To save their 


to Him above 
5, for — towd die 
Berder Minstreizy. 
Boud, Bowd (boud),n. An insect that breeds 


in 256 (bed weevil. 
, from bouder, to 


"pout to ta Me eo 1 room to which a 
ady may retire to be alone, or in which she 
may receive her intimate friends. 

” They sang to him in cosy éem#oirs, Thackeray, 


Bouge (bij), n. (Fr. b O.Fr. a 
bulging, or something with a bulge or 
swelling form, a leathern wallet, &c. Same 
root as , belly, bellows, bag, &c, See 
BULGE.) 1.+ ‘A bag or wallet, especially of 
leather. ‘ Bouges of lether like bladders.’ 
Holland.—2. A cask. - and —— 

23 a ni be — t * 

noun. ‘o o8 a 
leak or have a hole knocked in the bottom; 
to founder. ‘Least thereupon our shippes 


v.t, To cause to spring a leak; 
ole in; to seuttle. ‘The carick, 
which ait emt an Oughtred chased hard 
at the stern bowged her in divers 


laces,” 
dooee' (ou wank n. [Older E. bouche, from Fr. 
bouche, the mouth.) Provisions; an allow- 
ance of meat * — See Bouenn. 


A bombard-ma abt henge for a comity 
sive raed en * 


—— } 


budget or pouch. Spenser.—2. In her. 


Ge a — 

SOQ 
Bougets. 

the representation of a vessel for carrying 

water, It is meant to represent a yoke with 








th, chain; ¢@h, 8c. loch; g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. , 


BOUGH 





two leather pouches attached to it, trang wg 
—— for the conveyance of water to an 


Bough mn), nm [A 
a shoulder, a bough; — , Dan. 


bov, the shoulder of an animal; of cognate 
Stee with Gr. pé@chys, the fore-arm, Skr. 

us, the arm.) An arm or large branch 
of a tree. 


"Twas all her joy the rij 
And see the dongaAs wit 


Bough-pot | {bou’pot), n. gga as Ber net, 


— (bout), n. [Dan. bugt, Icel. 
See Bout, — 14 —* 
fos a ween a flexure or bend. ‘ Wreathed 
boughs.’ Ret — 5* of * fore- 
egs.’ Sir T. Browne.— part of a sling 
that containe —— at haan Cee eet 
—— a — pp. uy (Ww see 
yah sold notes, among licensed 
brokers, a — of the transaction 
given by a broker, who is acting for a seller 
of stock, to both seller and buyer when a 
— is effected. 
ten (bat’n), pp. of buy, used adjec- 
om y: an antiq form. 
Ome he who buried him was one whose faith 
Recked not of songAten prayers nor 


, BOA, oan 


n'd aay to tend, 
y burdens 


bell. 


nowt 6 a. hr ag — or 
— — —— [Fr., dle, fro 
n. awax-candle, from 
bugia, trom Bugia, in North Africa, 
= wax-canidles were first brought.) In 
aury. a slender flexible cylinder, intended for 
introduction into the urethra, wsophagus, 
or rectum, when those are ob- 
structed, as by stricture, It is usually made 
of slips of —* linen, coiled intoa a 
conical form by rolling them on any 
smooth surface. It is also made of catgut, 
elastic gum, gutta-percha, German silver, 


Posey &e. 
= (Fr.] Meat stewed with 
veegtab bolled or stewed meat of any 


— 

oh), 7”. from bowillir, 
to Foullion m1.) 1. sth; soup.—2. In 
the manege, an —— of ‘flesh, ae 
the frush to shoot out, and so laming th 


horse, 

Bouk (bik (Scotch.] 1. The trunk of 
the boy 2 te whole body.—2. Bulk; size; 
the bulk or whole of any bale or assort- 
ment of 

Bouke,t ». [Icel. babr. hoe trunk of the 


body. See BULK.) The bod ly. Chaucer, 
te (bO-lin'jér-it), a. [After M. 
Boulanger, the engineer.] In mineral. na- 
tive sulphide of antimony and lead. Called 
also Plunbosite. 
Boulder (béi’dér), n. [Sw. dial. bullereten, 
the larger kind of pebbles, in contrast to 


kla, ten, the smaller ones, from Sw. 

Dan, buldre, EB. dial, bolder, to make 
a loud noise, to thunder; lit. a stone that 
makes a thundering noise, while 


sten is one that makes a clapping or rattlin 
noise. Wedgwood.] 1. A water-worn round- 
ish stone of no determinate size, but too 
to be regarded as a pebble. —2 In 
applied to ice-worn and smoothed 
ocks lying on the surface of the soil, or 
imbedded in the clays and —— of ihe 
drift formation of pleis 


generally SiGertng Sa one composition from 28 
rocks in their vicinity, a which proves 
that they have been transported from a dis- 


tance. Boulders lying on the surface are 
termed erratic a large 
pebble or stone of ore found detac’ hed and 
away from the regular lode.—Boulder — 
mation, See Drirt, 18.— Boulder wall, a 
wall built of — flints or pebbles laid in 


a boulaes morta 

(boVder-kla), n. The atiff, 
eee ténacious e of t the glacial or 
drift epoch or —— called Drift, 


“s See DRIFT, 
val, bél'wérk), n, The 
* spelling of what is now commonly 

written BuAl (which see). 

Boulet, Boullette (bi-let),n. [Fr. boulet, a 
—. a fetlock, from boule, a ball] In the 
, a horse whose fetlock or pastern 
joint nds forward, and out of its natural 


sition. 
Boulevard (bbl- towed Po n (Fr. —— — 
boulerere, 


boulevert, rrowed and alte 

from G. bollwerk. Mase BULWARK. ] wa 
ally, a bulwark or rampart of a Stites jon 
or fortified town; hence a public walk or 
street occupying the site of demolished for- 


Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 


+14 


tifications. The 1 name is now sometimes 
sane to any street or walk encircling a 
wn. 


same as Butimy. (b8-lim‘i-a, bo'li-mi), n. 
je as le 
Boultel,! Boultin (bél'tel, bdl’tin), n. 
arch. a moulding, the eo of which 2 
just one-fourth of a circle, bei ng a member 
ust below the plinth in the Tuscan and 
ric capital. 


Boua,t Bounet (bean), a, [A more correct 


the the. Teel. biinn, — i oie el 


Ready ; prepared’ on int of going or 
tntendin ‘And bode Gees ai ie be 
boun.” —— 

— 
Had confess'd and had him ere denne to his 
bed, Sir W. Scott, 

+ Bownet (bonn), v.4 and i [From 
ve, To propars one’s Ont; to make 
ready; as, to busk and bown, common ex- 
— 5— in old — * ‘Then he bowneth 


t, to str @ suddenly ; L.G. bunsen, 
knock; D. bonzen, to strike, Litem lho 
a bounce. The word seems to be imitative 
= pap tag nS rag or resh suddenly. 
eap or or rash su y. 
‘Out bounced the mastiff." ‘Bounced 
sa hia oom onale! Thackeray.—2. To spring 
or leap against 80 as to rebound ; 
to beat or thump by a spring. 

Against —— ——— 
ee 
sudden noise. 

Another éewnced as hard as he coald knock. 


Ss 
4. To boast or bluster; to exaggerate. we 
He gives away countries, and disposes of kingdoms; 


and downces, blusters, and swaggers, as if he were 
sonlly soversign lord and sole master of coe universe. 


Bounce (bouns), v.t. To drive —— 
thing saddenly and violently. any: 


He dennced his bead at every post. Swift. 
Bounce (bouns), n. 1. A heavy blow, thrust, 
or thump. 
The dernce burst ope the door, Dryden, 
2 A lond heavy sound, as by an explosion ; 
a sudden crack or noise. 
I don't value ber resentment the denmnee of a cracker, 


Goldsmith, 
3. A boast; — — 
ful language; exaggeration. 
To live panty. posiowtly, and 5* is a most 


miserable kin life, re eee toe oe we, the bold, 
and the — prefer death 
itself; but 1, who give little credit to such downers, 
know self- ote eae a cna 


4. A bold or impudent lie; 1344 
tion; as, that was a bounce. (Collog, 1 
5. pe, larger spotted dog-fish ( Scullium 
catulus 
Bounce (bouns), adv. [ With this word in 
the following uses comp. G. dw in the 
same sense, Sw. dial. breme, immediately. } 
With a bounce; suddenly. 

Ra betel bg nor stay'd to ask, 

But the parlour enter'd. Gray. 
It is —— used interjectionally. 

* Bounce’ would a oy tg and oy pee a 


go, and again would a’ come. 
Bouncer (bouns’er), mn. 1. A boaster; a bully; 
a liar.—2 A bare- lie; a regular cram- 
mer, 
get en axe nen deceit ma? You knew ten Sent 
—— my shop what a aguas you ta 
8 Something big or largo offs nd. ‘The 
ie oe be a bouncer. — 
— person, expecta 
a female; aa, e Was a bouncer. 3 
Bouncing» igi: 
uns’ing), a. — 
bow: lage." ct dytton hig 
‘on. — 
—— Ge [Coliog. ] 
We have had and ak ordinary, 
And wine, and good teal, and a dowcing reckon 


Bound (bound), n. (Fr. borne, 0. Fr. bodne, 
bonne, a bound, limit, from LL. bodina, 
bonna, a boundary from Armor. boden, a 
cluster of trees serving asa boundary bonn, 
a boundary.) That which limits or cireum: 
scribes; the external or limiting line of any 
object or of space; hence, that which keeps 


ndte, not, mbve; 


tibe, tub, bull; 


BOUNDER 





in or restrains; limit; confine; extent; aa, 
the love of money knows no bounds. 
Iilimitable ocean! without deand! 
Brinhacmg 
ry, Bound. See Bouxpaky. 
Bound 2 To set bounds or limits 
to; to act as a bound or limit to; to limit: 
to terminate; hence, to restrain or confine: 
aa, to bound our wishes by our means 
‘Where full measure only bownds excess’ 
Milton. 
o I could be deunded in shell 
Se — 


Syx. To limi 
fine, 


—— Pope. 


2. To rebound, as an elastic ball. 
Bound (bound), #.t. To cause or enable to 
bound or leap. [Rare] 
— Date fore love, or daied my horse 
for her favours, I — tae oe Sins © Sateen, ae 
sit like a 
Bound (bound), n. yh — 
a spring; a jump; a rebound. 
Tie herpes started with a sudden Sound. Addison. 
ese inward are but the first Asc of 
— —— Dr. 


H. More. 
MO eek se by abies ox ttlocss cation 
a or bye or fe o 
mora] ties; (the—aer 4 restrained. 


Besides all this, he was Jeusra to certain tribates 
all more of bess degrading. Broug eam, 


Colloquially the word is often used 

saleul te Gortaie, — ayn bork 
sueceed ; the sews is —— to increase — 
Bound 1 embodied in; inseparably 
—* ie with The whole ata be 

in the sovere! Brougha 

(b) Having all * affections centred in; 
entirely devoted 

Theat ines vente gt ble atr em 
Bets no father m gas hy To ser tr 


— a. 


—— ee Ba eng 
—— , to won Renta Nope ready. te 


d is parasitic, as in sownd, L 
nal is the same as that of —— 
see).} Prepared; ready; hence, going or 
ten to go; destined; and, as used of » 
ship, chartered: with to or for; as, 
bound for London. ‘A chief to the High- 
lands bound.’ Campbell. 
hie sh and hither 

The pest se lowe your * ho Soren, 
Boundary nd‘a-ri), n. {From bound, 
— — * a limita bound 

—Boundary, Bound. Boundary ts often 
used as 
real sense is 2 


of extension, and may be an imaginary line; 
but boundary is th thine which determines 
or marks the limit. Thus, the bownds of a 


* Coy OR 
Bounden (bound’en), p. and a. 2 old 
participle of bind.) 1.4 Obliged ; bound 
lam much denmeden to your majesty. Seat 
2A ted; indi sable; obligatory. 
“Roden duty.” FW Roberteon, 
1 offer this my Jounden nightly sacrifice. 


— Tn a bounien 
or dutiful manner. boundenly obe- 


dient." —34 Ochin's Sermons, 1553. 
——— d’ér), mn. 1. One that limite; 
— ————— 
Now the dounder of all these is only God himself. 
Fotherby. 


2.+ Boundary. 


Ki are bound within their, Acreders. as it 
were in bands. Fotherty. 


oil, pound; 





li, Sc. abune; ff, Se. fey. 





Bounding ng (bouni'ng) P. and a. Le a. 


ie moving witha —— ‘A —— 
Rowe. ‘The bounding pulse, the 
languid limb.’ Montgo: 
und‘les), a. 


(bo Without bounds 
or limita; unlimited ; 


unconfined; immea- 
surable: imitable; infinite; as, boundless 
—— hounaien power. ‘The boundless 


Boundlessly — — — Ina bound- 


less Manner. 
(bound’les-nes),n. The state 
we gully of being boundless or without 


(boun'té-ns), a. {From bounty.) 
Dured 0 giv freely; free in bestowing 
oy ee liberal; as, bownfeous na- 


i weniand af the Seonetonr howe, 
The slow result of winter 
You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 


any 
2 Characterized by, or —— — 
bounty. ‘A ey canes —S8yYN. 
Liberal, bountiful, munificent, generous, 
— té-us-li),ade. Ina bo 
mn’ té-us- v. Ina boun- 
— — ; generously; largely; 


Bounteousness (boun'té-us-nea), n. The 
quality of being bounteous; liberality in be- 
stowing gifts or favours; m nce; kind- 


nty and full.] 
God, the 
generous. 

Locke. 


ness 
Bountiful (boun’ti- Bow 
Uneral in ‘bestowing ‘aifta, 
bounties; munificent; 


bountiful author of our —— 

Our king spares nothin we them the share of 
that felicity of which he ful to his king- 
dom. Dryden, 


‘ti-fyl-li), ade, In a boun- 
ety rate om 


are leas Aosertiyndly provided the rich 
de ansain ad Woeialete ae aon 


Porteus 
Bountifulness (boun‘ti-fyl-nes), n The 
quality of being bountiful; liberality in the 
Bountinead, * ts and favours, 
une * —55 — fr 
* Wd), n. unty; goodness; 
‘wer mon of true bountihead.’ 


Bountith ( boun’tith), ». Bounty; specifi- 
ited the —A in addition to stipu- 


pan) I orm. Fr. bountée, 


goodn 1 * 
—— from L ——— ‘tren 
bonus, good.}] 1.¢ —— virtue. 


Ne blott the Aemsty of all womankind 
“Mongst thousands good, ane wangon deme to fad. 


— ty, beneficence, | liberality, kindness. 
(TF oe 
a 
file weed, dine of bose, a wood. See sit. 
LA nosegay; a bunch of flowers; hence, 
something resembling a —— of ‘flowers, 
as a cluster of precious stones. 
1 
of tee bongnet rot pb a woh home to-morrow made 


2 An le aromatic odour, such as 
jeter wines the cork of any of 


-tafi), 7. r., from boue, a 
———— 
x 


— mp A. bar. 7 chines 
- af Bours? Sax. bar, a 7 


l 
BowWwen ] A chamber; a 
bower. Chaucer. 


Bourach, Bourock (bir’ath, bér’ok), n. [In 
first two senses a dim. of the p ing, in 
the other senses of A. Sax. beorg, beorh, a 
ill} [Seotch. } L An inclosure: 

the little houses built in play by children. 
shepherd's hut. D. Davidson, 
small knoll. Hogg.—4. A heap; a confused 
—* a cluster, as of trees or people; a 


Sowrboniam — The opinions 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; j, job; 





&. 99; 


Leaping: | 


pes 


315 


of those who adhere to the house of Bour- 


: timism. 
(bér’bon-ist), n. One who | 
rts the claims of the members of t 

use of Bourbon to the thrones they —_ 
specifically, a supporter of the claims of th 
— of this family to the throne of 


Bourd' bird), a, [Also written boorde, 

, &e,, from O Fr. bourde, a 
robably from the Celtic; Armor. 
ael. burt, buirt, mockery.] A jest; 





: —— for th 
y company, 
For ail thy jests, and all thy merry bowrds. 


Bourd t (bird), v.é. [0.Fr. bourder, to sport. 
See the noun.} To jest; to joke. 
My wit is greet, Seah Gan eee ane ae 


Bourd ¢ (bird), rt andi To approach; to 
accost; to be near. iano. vt. 4 

Bourder t (bird’ér), n, 

Bourdon (bér-doh), n. ue. _ a pilgrim’ staf, s staff, 
a drone, in the former sense 
a mule, by a metaphorical change — mean- 
ing; in the latter sense of doubtful origin. ] 
— b ilgrims { 8 —— d to 

yp in the e ages, an 

which were frequently attached the purse 
or scrip and water-bottle.—2. In music, the 


drone of the ipe; a bass stop in the 
organ or harmonium having a drone-like 
ae Cheek 

Bourg ( mn. [The French form of 


Fe IAG oak ] Atown; a borough. (Rare. ] 
— — 

Bourgeois, Burgeois (bur- AR, bur-joi: — 

{From the next word, or ‘ , rat 

ps lyp ena asa of the bane Yamal kind 
printing ene ‘ype, larger than er an 

smaller 


rzh-wa), 
French hing —— 0 oe 
—— nie (borzh- eg n. tig thoes The 
middle classes of a country, espec' 


————— 
“bu to prow vi. (Fr. bourgeon, a 
bud] To —* t to pul forth buds; to shoot 


ed prep ——— 
Earth lend Roup sevvl 
Gally to Jenryeon and boldly to blow, Sér 1", Scott, 


ion), nm. In bot, an advanced | 
bud; Rocreeen Sete) ad on the stem of a 
plant, whether above or beneath ground 


citizen ; a 


nclosing theembryo of a branch, as opposed 


toa —* in'-an), — * 
Bourignian r- an), &. taining 

~~ doctrines of the ——— 

you disown all eke. 4 
mein Seurignian, and other doctrines, tenets, and 
opinions w whatsoever, contrary to, and inconsistent 
with, the foresaid Confession of Faith? 

‘Ordination Questions of Church of Scotland, 


tian, Socinian, Ar- 


Bourignonist (bor- — n. One ofa 
sect founded by Anto who 
in 1658 assumed the ¢ Augustine abit, = 


—— in 


— does not consist in faith a 
—— but in inward feeling and super- 
na! 





— — — — — — — — 





BOVINE 


measures, sald by some to have come from 
Auvergne, and by others from Biscay; a 


Bourse noch agg en = [rap a purse, bursary, an 


bursa, a hide, shin, 
ne ] An apap —— — where mer- 
chants — oN gen 
. [Either frome being 
frequently — about houses and form- 
ing bowers or arbours, or for bore-tree, from 
the fact that its shoots contain an unusual 
proportion of pith, which can be easily re- 
moved so as to convert theshoots into tubes. } 
{Scotch.] The elder-tree. 
ouse, Boose , core) i. = Boose, v.i. 
Bouse,t Bouze n uor; drink. 
Poustrophedon (bo ——— n. (Gr.— 
an ox, and 8 6, to turn.) An an- 
al Grad nede of evnian ie alternate 
lines from ri t to lett, and from left to 
right, as fields a es ed in furrows, 
having an ethernet on, 
Bousy (biz’i), a. Same as Boowy. 
In his cups the Aowsy poet sings. = Drryaten. 


Bout (bont), n. (Older form bought; same 
word as Dan. bugt, a bend, a ats 
Icel. bugtha, a bend; from ‘Dan. wgne, Fe 
bjaga, to bow, to bend: closely allied 
bow, bight.) 1. A twist or turn; a bend > 
flexure; a ne 

5 pores, with many a winding dot 
ed sweetness long om out. Afiiten. 


ng and returning, an in plough 





—9 ng, &c.; as much — 
ormed at one time ; le part of an 
action carried on at a0 e intervals. 


‘She got off for that bout.’ Sir R. LBs 
A ia a set-to; a contest; as, a og arte at 


Pil: acne 


It was the brave outlaw's custom to try a don? at 

quarter-staff with his young recruits, Ser 1", Scott, 

— tid), mn. [Fr., from bouter, to 
caprice; a whim; a fancy. 


etal bontade was to kick both their wives one 
— ae gg Sey. 


Boutefeut an ME: from bouter, to 
thrust, an An incendiary ; a 
makebate. 

Aniinated by a base fellow called John à Chamber, 


a very Avwiefex, who bore much sway among the 
vulgar, they entered into open rebellion. Sacer. 
Boutisalet (bi’ti-sal), nm. [Apparently from 
booty and sale. ry sale, as booty is 
A the great boutisale of 


‘Words hat 

—— ‘given as the ends of a stanza, the 
parts of the lines being supplied by 

the ingenuity of the writer. 

— — —XV — as Bosa. 


—— 3353 n. [Legal L bovata, from 

bos, bovis, an ox.) In law, as much land as 
ee ox-gang (which 
see 


). 
Bovey-coal (bd'vi- lignite 
or nyo igh nde trom: 2 2 


to 16 feet thick, in mos Seg at Bovey, in 


Devonshire. <s is * —— 5 

resembling, in many o properties, bitu- 

Borne (birn, bérn), n. ie borne, | minous coal. Itsstructure is fissile; its cross 

a limit, a corru of bonne, a boundary. | fracture even or conchoidal, with a resinous 

See BounpD.] A bound; a limit. ‘Watery | lustre, somewhat shining. It is brittle, 

bourn,’| Cowper. ‘Beyond the of | burns with a weak 5 dame, and exhales an 
sunset.” Tennyson, odour which is generall ble, 

That undiscorered country, from whose donrn Bovid (bo'vid), a. Rela to that tribe of 

— traveller returns. Shak. | ruminant als called Bovide, 


Bours (ber), n, [A Sax. burna 
stream, a fountain, common in Scotland end | 
the north of England in the form burn; D. 
born, Icel. brunnr, Sw. dbrunn, Dan. 
Goth, brunna, G. brunnen, a spring, a foun: 
tain, a well; probably fr from root of burn; 
com . torrent, from torreo, to roast. } 
brook; a torrent: a rivulet; aburn, ‘Come 
over the bourn, Bessy, to me." Shak. It 
occurs in various place-names; as, or 
Bourne, Bournemouth, Weatbourne. 


rales). Having no bourn . 


) m [After Count 
Antimonial sulphide of lead. 

-ndz’), n. Same as Burnoose. 

ran), * A peculiarly fierce 

kind of snowstorm, blowing often twenty | 

hours at a time, from the north-east over | 


Bourrée (bor. aha (Fr.] A dance tune or 


movement in common time and in two 


fh, Fr. ton; 


4 | 


Dan. brind, 





ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, w, wig; 


burne, a Bovide (b0/vi-ds), ». pl IL bos, bovis, an 


ox, and Gr. , likeness.) A — — 
of the Cavicornia, or hollow-horned 

rupeds, consisting of ous ruminant 
mammals, usually reckoned equivalent to 
the Linnwan — pay bet what is called 
the ox-tribe. animals with 
stout limbs, broad hairiest muzzles, un- 
branched, hollow, tapering horns, rather 
long tail’ ending in a tuft of hair, and the 
females have four teats Native species 
oceur in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
and fossil species are found in the pliocene 


and pleistocene beds. Some have do- 
cated. They include the arnee, bison, 
buffalo, ox, musk-ox, urus, ce. 


Boviform (bé’vi-form), a. ‘[L. bos, bovis, an 
ox, and forma, shape.) Having the form of 


an Ox. 

vin bovinus, from bos, 
bovis, vt geal poy beeline to oxen and cows, 
or the quadrupeds of the genus Bos 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kry, 


BOVISTA 


Bovista (bé- -Vis'ta), nm. “1G. bofist.) A gents | 
of fungi closely allied to Lyco: ** but 
having the spores seated on rt stalks; 
the puff-balls or bullfices. Two British puff- | 
balls belong to this genus, the smaller (B. 
plumbea), w hel dy leaden hue when dry, 
and the larger (2. nigrescens), with a firm 
— ‘boa — [A. 8 to bend | 

Bow um), ¢ ax. bigan, 

: intrans.); D. buigen, Dan. boie, 
oth, bingan, to bend (trans and intrans ); 

G. bengen —— *5 — with L. fi 


pheugé, to tlee; Skr. bhuj, to bend. 1 To 
make crooked or —— to bend. 
A three-pence Aew'd would hire me, Shak, 


We teow things the contrary way to make them 
come to their natural straightness, Bacon, 
2 To bend or incline, as the head or the | 
body, in token of homage, respect, civility, 
or condescension. 

They came to mect him, and domed thenrselves to 
the ground before him. ⸗ Ki. U. og. 
Sew down thine car, and hear the * af the wise, 


‘ov, xxii, 17. 
3. Tod ; to crush; to eubdue; to cause 
to submit, “Whose heavy hand hath bow'd 
you to the tad Shak. 
Authorit a dying king, 
Laid wi of the power in his eye 
That Aor’ vi Ah will, Tennysan, 
4.+ To canse to deviate from a former con- 
dition; to incline; toturn. ‘Not to bow and 
bias their opinions.’ Fudler, 

For troubles and adversitics do more dow men's 
minds to religion. Bacon. 
5. To accompany or attend with a bow; to 
make a how to when about to separate. 

e Garw (en ctatien-cemter iver thetee Sete te contogy. 
eee s. 
Becky (ema? Jos ont of her little garret. Taacteray. 
Bow (bou), v.é@ To bend, in token of rever- 
ence, respect, or civility; to be bent or 
inflected; to curve. ‘Like an ass whose 
back with ingots bows.’ Shak. * Low bowed 
the tributary Prince.” Tennyeon. 
The rest of the — — ag 


They stoop; they fow down — Ga xiv. 6. 


ow, hou), n, feng from the verb.] 
Lta *The bowe of the ryver of Hum- 
ber.’ Treviea,—2 An inclination of the 


head, or a bending of the body, in token of 
reverence, respect, civility, or submission. 
Bow bow (hou), nm —22* directly from the 
havian: Icel. bégr, Dan, bor, doug, a 
een the bow of a vessel, shoulder ap- 
parently ‘being the primary meaning of the 
* The root is no doubt that of herd 
ip Nawt, the rounding part of a ship’ 
side ‘orw. —— beginning where the plan 
trend in and terminating where they 
close, at the stem or prow. A narrow bow 
is called a lean bow: a broad one a bold or 
blug bow..On the bow (naut.), on that * 
of the horizon —— 45° of : —_ oe 
Bow n f[ boga, Ice’ 
aly the weapon —2—— bow, 
en aS ee ee eee A. Sax. 
—8 1 missile weapon made of a 
strip of wood or other elentie | 
a string stretched from end to end of it, on 
which an arrow is made to rest endwise. 
The bow is then bent by drawing the string, 
which is again suddenly let go, when the 
—* springs back, and by its elastic force 
throws the arrow toa tdistance. Bows 
were formerly divided into long-bows and 
eros e use of the bow is called 
archery, The bows commonly used in arch- 
ery are of two kinds—the single-piece bow 
and the dact or union bow. The single-piece 
tow is made of one rod of hickory, lance- 
wood, or yew-tree, which last, if perfectly 
free from knots, ‘js considered the most 
suitable wood. The union bow is made of 
two or sometimes three pieces glued to- 
gether.—2 Anything bent or in form of a 
curve, as the rainbow, i 
which embraces the animal's neck, &. — 


but now almost straight, by means of whieh | 
the tone is peodaced 


of elastic wood, to both ends of which the 
hairs (about 80 or 100 horse- hairs) are fas- | 
tened. These being rubbed with rosin, 
and drawn over the strings of the musical 
instrument, cause it to sound —4. Bow-com- | 
—— An instrument formerly used for | 
king the sun's altitude at sea, consisting | 
of a large arch of 00° graduated, a shank or | 
staff, a side-vane, a sight-vane, and a hori- | 
zon-vane.—6. An instrament in use among | 
amiths for turning a drill; with turners for | 
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turnin ng wood; with hatters for breaki 
fur and wool, and consisting of a piece o 
wood more or less curved, and having a 


string extending from one extremity to the | 
other. —7. In arch. (a) the part of a building . 


which a from a straight wall, some- 
times circular and sometimes polygonal in 
the plane, (b)A = buttress, or papi ta 
buttress,——8, sing. or pl. Two pieces of wood 
laid archwise to receive the u a —— 
a horss's back, to give the d 

form, and to keep it tight. — Bow instrument, 


in messi, an instrument strung with gut and | 


— means of a bow, as the violin, 
viola, and ——— — Bows and bills! the 
ery raised in old times by the English to 
ve an alarm in their camp or to encourage 
he people to take to arms. 
| Bow (b0), o.¢. ori [Directly from the above 


noun in meanings 3 and 6.) 1. In music, 
to perform or play with the bot; as, that 
for the violin should he bowed 


ldly; that violinist bows with great taste; 
2 In Aat-making, to separate the filaments 
of felting-fur = distribute them in the 
basket by means of a bow. 
Bowablet (bou’a-bl), a. Capable of being 
howed or bent; of a flexible disposition. 
Bow-backed (b0’bakt), a. Having a bent 
or bowed back. Tennyson. 
Bow-bearer (bd’bar-ér), n. In law, an under 
vice ofa ef ere whose duty is to inform 


Bow Bell! (vi Bee n. One born within the 
sound of the bells of the church of Bow, 
which is su d to be near the centre of 
the city of London; a Cockney. Beau, & PL 

Bow-bent ‘bent), a. Bent like a bow; 
— — old, bow-bent with crooked 


Bew-be — A boy who uses a how; 

hence, ay Shak. 

brace (bé'bras), n. In wilit. antiq. a 

covering of bone, metal, or leather for pro- 

tecting the left arm of the bowman from 

the perctission of the bow-string. 
Bow-chaser (bou’chas-ér), mn. A gun pointed 
—— the bow of a To of war. 

iw Bow-compansen (be'kum 

pas, “Wetemeok = ir of com- 
passes with a bow, or arched plate of metal 
riveted to one of ‘the legs, upon which the 
other leg alides to steady the motlon.-2 A 
small instrument furnished with a bow- 
pen used by draughtsmen for describ’ 
circles with Ink. See Compass, 5.—3. 
beam of wood or brass with three long screws © 


to bend a lath or steel to any arch, used in | 


penjoctions of the | 


forming dranghts of ‘tle 
necessary to draw 


sphere, or — —— it 


arches of 
Bowdlerize wae, ef. [From Thomas 
Bowdler, who published in 1818 an expar- 
gated edition of Shaks ] Te remove 

offensive or questionable words from, as 
com * literary work; to expurgate. Sat. 


Bow-drill bé'dril), m <A drill or 
boring tool worked by a bow and 


spring 
Bow-dye (bd'di), mn. Akind of scarlet 
colour, superior to madder, but in- 
ferior to the true scarlet for 
fixedness and duration: first used at 
Bow, near on. 
Bowed ), a. In her. bent like a 


bow; embowed. Termed also flected 
or Reflected.— Bowed-imbowed. See 
ANNODATED. 

Bowel (bou'el), n. [0,Fr. boel (Mod, Fr, 
boyau), from L. botelius, a small sau- 
sage, an intestine, from botulua, n san- 
em ml 1, One of the intestines of an 
animal; a gut, especially of man: 
chiefly used Othe plarel — 2 p.(a)The 
interior of anything. ‘Into the 
bowela of the battle.’ Shak. 

freat pity. 


Ir el so it was, 
That villanous sa’ saltpetre 


ict be 
Out of the domeds of the ha: shoe —— agar ee 
(>) The seat of pity or kindness; hence, 


tenderness; com on. ‘No lady of more 
softer betwels.’ 
Open thy dems of compassion, Congreve, 


(c)t Offspring; children. 
Thine own Aewels, which do call thee sire, 
The mere effusion of thy proper loins, SAe, 
Bowel (bon’el), v.¢. pret. & pe. bowelled; 
bowelling. To take out the bowels o “a 
evi ; to penetrate the bowels’ of. 
‘Drawn and hanged in his armour, taken 
down alive and boivelled.” Stow. 
* (bou'el-les), a. Without tender- 
ness or ry. 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall;  mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 





nate, not, méve; tabe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; 


BOWERIC 


Miserable men commiserate not themselves: howl 
fess unto others, and merciless unto thei * — 


Bowel-pryer + (bou’el- pri-tr) n Ad ‘Ope tho 
practises divination by f sxumatning the in- 
testines of ——— + — — 

(bou’e e a 
tion by e the bowels of 
— 

55 nm. An anchor carried at 
ao te how of a ship — the name), and fy 


constant work There are generally 
two bowers, called fi rat and second, great 
and little, or best and small, 


Bower (bou'ér), nm, (A. Sax. b@r, a chamber, 
often a lady's chamber, from bian, to dwell; 
Icel br, a chamber, a larder, ° ies: 
from bia. to live; Dan. uur, a cage: MAG. 
bur, a chamber.) Uf A bed-chamber: any 
room in a house except the hall. "In haste 
came baer af forth from inner bore. 
Spenser. tA cottage; an unpretentions 
residence; a rustic abode. 

Courtesy oft-times in bowers 

Is found as great asia the statey 

= 


3 A shelter made with * or twining 
plants; an arbour; a shady recess. 
I only begged a little woodhine fomer 
Where I might sitand weep. =, Mann 
Bower (bou’ér), ». [D boer, G. bawer, a 
t, a boor, in a German pack 


equivalent of our knave.) 1. In cand. 
playing, one of the two hig cards in 
game of euchre, called tively right 
bower, which is the knave trumps, and 


left bower, which is the knave of the other 
suit of the same colour as trumps. 
But the hands that were played 
And dG el 
the points that he mace 
Were ul to see 
Till at last he put down a rigtt A wer, 
Wich the some Hye Bed Goukwueay, 
2A m who obtains the use of s nom 
ber of cows, — with pasture and fodder 
for them, from a farmer or proprietor, 
ing a certain sum by agreement, and nt mai 
what profit he can from the * * 
} In this 


cattle. [South-west of Sco’ 
tten Booer. 
Bower (bou’ér), v.t. To embower; to in- 


sense also written 


— what hadst thon to clo in heil, 
When thou didst demer the spirit of a femd 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh? 


Bower t —— v.i. To take shelter; te 
—— — ing pavilions for the birds 
Spenser. 
rd tacah Spector soars 
ws or ,am 
| bends the joints 
| His rawbone arms whose mighty brawned Arar? 
Were wont to rive steele plates. Sprnar, 
Bower-anchor (bou'é¢r-ang-kér), n. An a 
e— — ataship’s bows. See Bower 
' bird (bou’ér-bérd), a. A name of 





Rower-bird — weacifate) and its Rea. 


certain Australian conirostral (insessorial) 
birds, a Oriolidm, genera Pti 


lonorhye- 
chus and sore, about the sie ais 
| large starling. ay, are remarkable fer 

| erecting bowers, called —— — 
a and adorning them with gay feather. 
es, shells, and other white of 


abode. 
from her bower-eaves.’ Tennyson. 
— —— = —— with 


ers, recesses, or 
' powerle bou’ér- 8* * he —8 a tise wel 
| descen by steps. Weale. 


U, Se. abune; 9, Be. fey. 
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BOX 





Bower-maidt (bou'ér-mid)}, m. A young livers the ball fn order to be played by the 
woman in attendance onalady. Latham. batsman. 
Bower-thane (bou’ér-thin),n. [A.8ax. bar · Bowless (bi‘les), a. Destitute of a bow. 
fAewa.) The name fora chamberlain inthe Bowline(bélin),n. 1. Nawt, arope fastened 
tines of the Saxon kings. near the twiddle of the leach, or perpen- 
The chamberlain, or dvmervthane, wat also the _ dicular edge of the square sails, by subordi- 
royal treasitrer. Thorpe. wt — per oy i — —_ hoe *33 
wery (hou'ér-i), a. Covering or shading weather edge of the sail tight forwar 
— bowers. Tennyson, ‘towards the bow when the ship is close 
Bowess, Bowet (bou’ss, bou’et), nm. In sat- hauled.—7o check the boteline, to slacken it 
amy, a young hawk, when it begina to get when the wind becomes more favourable. — 
out of the nest. To sharp the main bowline or hate the bow- 


Bowge (bouj), t.t andi, To cause to leak; fine, to pull it harder. On a@ bowling, said 


tu leak. ‘To bo and pierce any Gnmy of a ship when close-hauled or sailing close 
stip which they do encounter.’ Houas to the wind, 

See BotGk _ You might get five knots out of her, on a Aotline, 
Bow-grace (bou'gris),n. Naut aframe,or , ia very stiff breese. Hannay, 


composition of jank, laid out at the sides, | 
stem, or bows of ships to secure them from 
lajary by ice. 

Bow-! bé’hand), ». 


2In — — a curve representing a 
vertical section of the bow-end of a ship. 
-~alley, Bowl-alley (bdl'ing-al-li, 


RR 
L In arehery, the , bdl’al-lD, n. A covered place for the game 


hand that hokls the bow; the left hand. | of bowls instead of a bowling-green. 

‘surely he shoots wide on the bow-Aand.’ Bowling-green (OV ing-gréa), n. A level 
Spenser.—2. In music, the hand that draws | piece of green-sward kept smooth for 
the how; the right * barrel, (Scateh.) | —— — (oat a) 
Bowie (hou'l),». Acask; a barre! wling ~ ground ‘ing-ground), 7. 
Bowie Senife (b6'i-nif), m [After itsinven- | A bowling- *The subtlest bowling- 


tor, Colonel James Bowie.) A knife from | 
1) to 15 inches long and about 2 inches 
broad, worn as a weapon in the United 
States of America, 

In a bending 


Bowingly (bou’ing-li), adv. 

manner, Huloet. 

Bow-instrument (bi‘in-stru-ment),n An 
instrument strung with cat-gut or goat-gut, 
fram which the tones are produced by 
weans of the bow, as the double bass, the 
wmall bass or violoncello, the tenor, the 
violin proper, &c. 

Bowk, (bouk, bok), ». Bulk. [Scotch.] | 
Bow-Kail (bou’kAl), n. Cabbage: so called | 


en. 

round in ail Tartary.’ B. Jonaon. 

towman (bé’man), » A man who uses a 
bow; anarcher. Jer. iv. 29. 

Bowman (bou’man), x. The man who rows 
the foremost oar inabo.t. Toelten. 

‘s Root (bdo/manz rot), m The 
popular name of two plants: (a) Jenardia 
alternifolia; (b) Gillenia trifoliata. 

Bow-net 32 ». <A contrivance for 
catching lobsters and crayfish. It is made 
of two round wicker baskets, pointed at the 
end, one of which is thrust into the other, 
and having at the mouth a Httle rim bent 
inward to oppose the return of the fish, 

Bow-oar (bou'ér), «. 1. The foremost oar 
used in pulling a boat.—2. The person who 
pulls the bow-oar. 

Bow-pen — nm, A metallic ruling- 
pen, having the part which holds the in 
bowed out towards the middle. 

Bow-piece (bou'pés), n A piece of ordnance 
carried at the bow of a ship. 

Bow-pot (bou'pot), n. A pot or vase for 
— for ornament; also, a nose- 
gay or bouquet. Written also Bough-pot. 

And I smell at the beautiful, beautiful done pot he 
brings me, winter aod summer, from bis country: 
| house at Maverstock-hill, G. A. Sala, 

| Bow-saw (bé’sq), mn. A flexible saw for 

; cutting curves. It has a narrow blade 
stretched in an elastic frame in the manner 
of an archer’s bow. 

Bowse penn, vi. L To bouse; to carouse; 
to drin 


from their bowing — to form the 
head. Buras. [Scotch.} 

Bow-knot (bé’not), n. A slip knot made by 
drawing a portion of a cord, ribbon, &c., in | 
the form of a bow through an involution, | 
which is then tightened round the bow. | 
This knot can be easily untied by drawing 
the bow back again. 

Bowl (b61), n. [O.E. bolle, A. Sax, bolla, | 
around vessel, a bowl; Icel. belli, M.ELG, | 
Ale. a bowl; allied to ball.) 1. A concave 
veesel of a somewhat globular shape; a 
large cup with roundish outlines; a goblet: 
often used as the emblem of feativity. * Nor 
tow! of wassail mantle warm." Tennyson. 


There St. John mingles with iy friendly dom! 
The feast of reason and the Bow of so Pope. 


2 The hollow part of anything; as, the 
bxol of a spoon or of a tohaceo-pipe. | 
Bowl (bd), a IO ER. dbotwle, Fr. boule, from | 
L buila, a bubble (whence verb to botl).)} 
1 A ball of wood or other material used for ; 
rolling on a level surface at play; a ball of 
wool loaded on one side used in a game 
played on a level plat of green-sward. 

Luke an uninstracted bowler, he thinks to attain 
te jack by delivering his dew! straightforward 
=n K. Sir IF, Scott, 
2 pl The game played with such balla, 
Bow] (bal), e#. 1. To play with bowls or at 
— ‘Challenge her to bowl,’ Shak.— 
2 To roll a bowl, as in the game of bowls. 
4. Te deliver the ball to be played by the 
batsman at cricket.—4 To move rapidly 
* like a ball; as, the carriage bowled 
alug. 
We draded alomg the great North road, Mrs, Gore. 


Bowl (bat), v.t. «1, To roll as a bowl. 


Break ali the spokes and feiloes from her wheel, 
Aad deud the round nave down the hill of hearen. 


Shae. 
2 To pelt with or as with bowls. 

T ful rather be set i th” earth, 

Aad évuded wo death with turnips, Shak, 
~To bowl out, in cricket, to pat ont of play 
by knocking down one’s bails or stumps by 
a bull delivered by the bowler in order to 
be repr by the batsman; as, Sinith was 
bowled out at the first ball. | 

Bowlder (bdl'dér), 1, Same as Boulder. Bowspuht 
Bowlder-stone (bdl/dér-st0n) See Bouw pm 


| cc, Sprit-sad yard. @ Martingale. 








Bok! Robin Hood 
Would, with his Maid Marian, 
Sup aad dewse from horn and can. eats. 
2. Newt. to haul or pull hard; as, to bowse 
upon a tack; to bowsee away=to pull all 
together. 
Bow-shot (bi’shot), », The distance tra- 
rye doy arrow in its flight from a bow. 
‘A bo ¢ from her bower-eaves.’ Tenny- 


aon, 
Bow-sprit (bé‘sprit),n. [Bow and —* 
Dd. —— * Dan Soll A large 
boom or spar which projects over the stern 
of aship or other vessel. Beyond it projects 






DER 

Bowlder-wall (bol'dér-wgl),n. See Boulder 

— tice A ked 1 
“leg (bo'leg), mn. crooked leg. 

Bow-| (bO'legd), a. Having’ crooked 

or bandy legs. 


In person the duke was of the middle size, well 
sade, cacept that he was somewhat — * 
Loe s 
Bowler (béi’ér), mn. 1 One who plays at! 
lowls.—@. In ericket, the player who de- | 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; 4, job; 


the jib-boom, and beyond that again the 
flying jib-boom. To these three spars are 
secured the stays of the foremast and of the 
spars above it, and on them are set the fore 
and fore-topmast etay-sails, the jib, and the 
flying jib. In former times underneath 
them were set a sprit-sail, sprit-topsail, &c. 








h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; H, then; th, thin; 


, Bowsy. 





ae greg from the bowsprit perpendicu- 

lariy is the martingale or dolphin-striker. 
—A standing bowsprit is a permanently 
fixed bowsprit; a running bowsprit, one 
that can be eased out and in like a jib- 
boom, as in sloops and smacks. —Buweprit 
shrouds, strong ropes attached to the bow- 
aprit for supporting and strengthening it. 

Bowssen,{ v.¢. (Old form of to bows, with 
the inf. term. e retained,} 1. To drink, — 
2. To drench; to suak. ich. Carew. 

Bow-string (b46'string), m. 1. The string of 
a bow.—2 A similar string used for strang- 
lng offenders in the Ottoman Empire, 

There was no difference whatever between the 
tity of our country and Turkey, and, , , ifthe king 
(i bot) send mutes with Armsfrtrgs to Sancroft an 
Jalifax, this was only because Mis pinjenty was too 
grachous to ase the whole power which he derived 
from heaven. Macanday. 

Bow-string (bé'string), «ft. L To furnish 
with a bow-string.—2. To strangle with a 
how-string. 

Bowstring-hemp (bd’string-hemp), n. The 
fibre of the leaves of an East Indian plant, 
the Sanseviera zeylanica, nat. order Lilia- 
cem, 80 tamed because of its employment 
for making bow-strings by the natives. 
The leaves are from 2 to 4 feet long. Another 
apocies, S. guineensis, yielding good fibre, 
has been found on the west coast of Africa. 

See bowzy. 


Bowtell (b0’tel), » (From bolf, an arrow, 


another form being boltel.] The shaft 

of a clustered pillar, or any plain round 

moeiesae Written also tel, Bottel, 
ited. 


Bow-timbers (bé'tim-bérz), n Nat. the 

timbers that form the bow of a ship, 

-window (bé'win-dé), n A window 
built 80 a3 to preject from a wall, properly 
one that forma a segment of acircle. See 
BAY-WINDOW. 

Bow “wow (bou’wou), ». The loud bark of 
a dog. 

Bow-wow ag Paar a. An — applied 
in ridicule by Max Miller to the theory that 
all language has its origin in onomatopoesis, 
that is, in imitation of natural sounds, 

Bowyer (bo'yér), n. [From bow, like lawyer, 
sawyer, from daw, saw.) 1.4 An areher; 
one who uses a bow. ‘The bowyer king.” 
Dryden.—2 One who makes bows. 

Good shooting may, perchance, be more occupied, 
to the profit of all demgers and fletchers. dscharn, 


Bo (bou'zi), a. Somewhat intoxicated. 
Bee Boost. 


Rous'd at his mame wp rose the dewey sire, Page. 


Box (boks), n. [A. Sax. box, a box, from L. 
buxus, bu2eum, the box-tree, and something 
made of its wood; a form collateral with Gr. 
pyzis, a box or case, from pyres, the box- 
tree.} 1. A case or receptacle of any size and 
made of any material, frequently deriving its 
specific name from the article it is intended 
to contaln; as, the bex of the mariner’s 
compass; a pill-ber; a lady's work -bex ; 
a dice-box. Specifically, a money chest, 
especially one in which money for some par- 
ticular purpose is collected or kept; as, poor- 
bow, miselonary-boa. 


So many more, s0 every one was used, 
That to give largely to the dew rehised. Spenser. 


2 The quantity ane a box contains; as, a 


box of ¢ tak, — 3. The driver's seat 
ona age, which often has a lid so as to 
form a box. 


Where wouk! you Uketosit? Inerout? Back tothe 

horses of the froat? Get you the daw, if you like. 

Lisraete. 

4A nt, especially a Christmas present. 
‘Such a box as our prentices beg before 
Christmas.’ Cofgrave.—5, A compartment 
or place shut or railed off for the accommo- 
dation of a small number of people in a 
public place; as, (a) a compartment in the 
commen-room of a tavern or other house of 
refreshment. (6) An inclosed space in a 
theatre or other place of amtusement, fur- 
nished with seata. The boxes and the pit.” 
Dryden. (5) In courts of justice, the seats 
set apart for jurymen and the stand for 
witnesses, 

The whole machinery of the state, all the apparatus 
ef the system, and its varied workings, eud in simply 
bringing twelve good men into a dex, Brongn. 
6. A place of shelter for one or two men 
engaged in certain duties; as, a sentry's box; 
a signalman’s box,—7. A snug dence ; 
as, a shooting box. 


Let me keep a brace of hunters—a cozy Aer—a bit 
of land te it, and a girl after my own heart, and I'll cry 
quits with you. Lord Lytten. 


8. In mach, (2) a cylindrical hollow tren in 
wheels, in which the axle runs. (b) Ahollow 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ker. 


BOX 


‘tube in a pump closed with a valve; the 
bucket of a lifting-pump.—®9, In carp. a 
trough for cuttin aitres, —10, Naut. the 
space between the -board and the stern- 
post of a boat, where the coxswain sits.— Jn 
he pL i — 
tion; in a —JIn the wrong 
an awkward situa on; mistaken. 

He'd soon find hinvecif de the wrong dex with Sarah 
Jane D——, I warrant, A, Sais, 
Box (boka), v.41 To — 
to save or hoard; to confine. 

Saving never ceased 
Till he had dex/d up twelve score pounds at least, 
I've no notion of being doved up here. Afarryat. 


2 To furnish with a box, as a wheel. —3. To 


make a hole or cut in a tree to procure the 
sap; as, to box a maple. 


by metathesis 
the verb.) A blow 
ly, 2 blow on 
or on the ear with = 


He re ted t him warmly that no 

He epee oN arya ty ree Stes; 

but this was not a be on the ear, it was only a slap 
the face.’ Lady M. M. 


Montagu. 
Box boks), v.¢. —— — 
od be Nin dane Peat; comp. 
an. bP ag om tg yh 
To strike with the fist or han smote © 
strike the ear or side of the ey 
bex her about the ears.” North. 
Box (boks), vi To 
combat with or as th the hand or fist. 
ee ne an ee 


fore-feet." N. Grew, 

ay L. buxus, Gr. yyzoe, * 
box · tree. X, a case] A tree 
shrub, See Buxus ai 


— — 
Boxwoop. —African box, a name given to 
Myrsine africana. 
Box (boks), v.t. Naut. ——— 
tarn round on her heel; to box-haul: 


with of; to box off a 7* See oa 
HAUL.—To the compass, to go over the 
ints of the compass in order or 


—— and to answer any questions 
ng the divisions of the com 
—— (boksut) An overcoat worn by 
coachmen; an overcoat worn in travelling on 
the outside of a coach, 
. when I shall see the traveller 


Box-crab (boks’krab), n. The popalarname 
rah Cntr. n Th : 80 called 
from its resemblance when rest toa box. 

, ™ In the law courts, 

by the judges during the 
ng or sm papers 

ordered by the —— have to be 


(boks'dran A a 
— regularly built th u anderground 


drain 
a flat stone or brick cover, so that the close 
ce of a square box. 


— he the ade erage 
ekdér), The ash-leaved 

—— —e ), anativeof North 
America, a small tree with light green twigs, 
and delicate drooping clusters of small green- 
ish flowers which appear before the leaves. 
Boxen ks’en), a. 1. Made of box-wood. 
‘ Boxenhautboy.’ Gay.—2. Resembling box. 
Her faded cheeks are chang’d to Aaven hue. Dryden, 
Boxer 2 n. One who fights with his 


Box- boks’ ér), In mech. 
a chee resembling sb box, made 


of Soller nite fastened e- 
port —— 


irons riveted to the ** 
* girders are used ost exclusively for 


of from 30 to 60 feet, on account of their 
city and power of resisting impact. 
Box- t. Naut. to veer a 


haul v, 
ship round on her heel when it is imprac- 
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ejove (bokving-giay) n. A large 


—— — 84 75 A pugi- 
ng- mh 
listic encounter; a prize-fight 


Box-iron (boks‘i-érn), n A laundress’s 
smoothing-iron con a heater. 

keeper (bokskép ér), n. An attendant 
at the boxes of a thea 


Box-lobby (bokelob bi), n. In a theatre, 
—— — to the boxes. 
* * ray Ryne ne hazard, 
— © person who furnishes 
ae ant etre gettin Aber’ 
en mm -keeper. 
Box-seat A seat in a theatre 
box, — aes 


Bos-shorn —— A name given 

um, J 

rE © genus Ly more particu 

oe “tree (boks’tré), n. Buxus, a genus 

= nat. order Euphorbiaces. See 
atten 


Box-wood (boks’wyd), n. The fine hard- 
timber of the box-tree, much used 


ke. 
boi), East Fris. boy, 
orf ee ; , a rt: a pad 


aber] 54 ip gon — — 
birth to the age puberty 


th: — 
—— 
2A term ed in contempt to a young 
man, indi immaturity, want of vigour 
or judgment. 

Men of worth and parts will not casily admit the 
familiarity of deys, who yet need the care of a tutor. 


servant; a page. ae. rome, 
* Shak —4. 4 1 mode of 

wn persons. 
— — 


Says of art, l have deceived you both. Shak.” 
5. In compound words, sometimes applied to 
grown men without — idea of — or 


(boi), 0.4 
be! 


— 


manner of a boy, in allusion 


the prctioe 
of —— —— 


X See BOIAR. © 
ux (bwa-65). 


Boyar, 
nA rb ku 7 5 a ditch covered 


Oth serving as a communication 
eee between 


Boy-bishop (boi n. A name given 
sometimes to St. sh) the patron of 
scholars, but more particularly of school- 
boys, as he was one og for —— early 
piety; also, a name gi according to & | pan 
F ancient custom, w a 

 Fegn of Henry VIIL, toa 
the cathedral choir on St. ‘choles? 

The boy 

The — 


— o_o bishop. 
onour 

chats Were December), and the 
rest reat ofthe the were his pre 

(boi’blind), a. Prplind asa boy ; 

tdiscerning boy-blind and foolish, 

Bayer (oot) nt. Ee, Seaver, a vessel used 

ijen or buoys. Flemish sloop 

* 2 (voihud), m.'The state of bel 

W n, state 
2 or of immature age. ‘Look at hi him 


his boyhood,” Swift. 
See Meat. 


Belonging to a boy; 


sense; dish; trifling; —— ‘A 
odd conceit.” J. rifling; D 


Brabbler rabble >, yg 
r), n. - 
relsome, —— ai 
. Wehold our time too precious to be spent with ex’ 
a braddier. Shak. 
Rrapbiinely | brab‘ -li), ade. ip 
bling manner ‘N » ial wr 


BRACE 
| Boyle's Law (boilz’ In | 
| expressi —— —— 
a gas to 9 presvare under whieh Sent 


at a given temperature. Called also Mari. 


—— pan 

nm. [Scotch. 

= gp rg a form ft el ta 
washing-tu tt. —2. A flat, broad-bot- 


tomed vessel, into which milk is emptied 
from the 


Boy-q (boi’kwel-ér), n. A boy-killer. 
Where is this Hector? 
Come, come, thou éuy-gueller, show thy face. Shad, 


i Boyhood 
Boye Bay pity Chas amen 


Boyuna {oorina) m1. 41 

‘na), % 1. of 
‘rity ack an tener ara 
intolerable smell.—2. A harmless 


snake, common in 


* La mitralile a brisé Torange 
Sur Parbre de la liberté.” 
destroyed the 


wee of tiberty.) 


Brabble (brab’bl), v.i. & pp. brabbied; 
ppr. brabing. To Etamour to 


breeches | 
whick 


of duc of persons 

Saree ede 

Sar J 
od jrock bis high 1 so minded, 

J —* thick —— rap 

—6, A crooked 


_— 


For that it stands not in such warlike Arec, Sst 





ticable to 1 ran it through, even from my deyish da 10. Tension; tightness. ‘The laxness of the 
Boxiana (tok ins), n pl. Annalsof prize- | _ T° the very moment that h he Uade me tell. Shad tympanum * it has lost its brace « 
fights ; literature of or gossip or anec- Boyishiy (bet ish-Ih, adv. Ina boyish man- tens Holder, —11. One of th the » ngs 
otes concerning pugilism. at sustain a person's trousers 
"ar ay hardmood king), 1. Favs, asquare piece Hoyishness (boish-nes), n, The qualityof | curved instrument of iron or fer 
of ot dry be in connecting the | _being bo feet holding and turning bolts, &c.; a bit 
iene The cases on each —— om). &, 1. The state of a | stock. There are us forms of braces 
— a a —— into which the shutters | boy; ‘The of the | the most common being the carpenter! 
are folded. —3, pl. Among mil coarse | bro ig to be taken into account.’ | brace, which consists of a crank-forme! 
flour —— in the process of bolting. Tr. Warton, —2. Something characteristic of | shaft with a metal socket at one extremity 
Boxing - Boxing-night (boks’ — a boy; puerility called the pad, and on the Ober end 4 
boks’ing-ni "n. The day and A thousand such deyisner, which Chaucer rejected | swivelled head or cushion or shield, ly 
Christmas-day, when Christmas - — as below the dignity of the subject. Dryden, which the tool or bit, fixed im the 
presents are given. {In both uses rare.) pad, is pressed forward by the workmal 
Fite, far, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ~— ti, Se. abune; F, Se. fey. 








ea 


See also — suate, ().—13. In mining, 


mth 
Lady’ —— braced; ppr 


bela), Bt 
—— L. To bind or tie closely with 


bandages. 
of China, by Aractng and binding there, 
frome —5 taleaxy, on bo ine feet. 
® To make tense; to strain up; to Increase the 
tension, tone, or vigour of; to strengthen; as, 
to brace the nerves. 
t capable of tension that way, 
—— nt ay an ia raced. Holder, 3 
Strang affection braced the feeble mind of the 
priacesh Macaulay. 


& To yn in a position for bracing; to hold , 


orgrasp firmly; as, he braced himself aguinst 
the crowd. 

A sterdy lance in his right hand he éreced. Fadnfax. 
4 To farnish with braces; as, to brace a 
bailding.—5. Nawt. to swing or turn round 
by means of the braces; aa, to os a 
yard —Te brace sharp, to cause the y 

to have the smallest possible angle rath 
the keel.—To brace to, to check or ease off 
the lee braces and round in the weather 
ones to assist in tacking.—To brace aback, 
to brace so as to lay the aback.—Tobrace 
by, to brace (the yards) in 


contrary directions on the 
different masts so as to 
stop the vessel's way.—T7'o | 


brace up, to lay the yards 
more fore-and-aft to cause | 
the ship sail closer to the 


Bracelet (oras‘let), n. [Fr. bracelet, a dim. 
of O.Fr. bracel, brachel, an armlet or defence 
for the arm, from L, brachile, from brachitem, 
the arm. See Brack.] 1. An ornametut for 
the wrist, now worn mostly byladies. Brace- 
lets were among the very earliest mal 
ornaments, as is seen from ancient Egyptian 
and Assyrian sculptures. Inthe British Isles 
they were worn by the better classes of both 
sexes of all the earlier races. The golden 
bracelets (two on each arm) worn by the 
soldiers on board the veasel presented by 
Godwin to Hardicanute welghed 16 oz. each. 


Egyptian and Assyrian Bracelets. 
The Scandinavian sagas are full of allusions 
to bracelets. 
i decked thee also with ornaments, and | it 
évacelets upon thy hands, and a — on Oy neck. 
x rt 
Beth his hands were cut off, being inown ts have 
worn Sracetets of gold about his Sey. * 
a 
2 A plece of defensive armour for — 
(bras’ér), n, 1. One who or that 
which braces, binds, or makes firm; a band 
* —22* —2 An astringent medicine, 
ivea tension or tone to any t of 
y. Johnson, —3 A guard for the 
—— used by archers to prevent the friction 
of the bow-string on the coat. 


Upon his arm he bar a gay éracer, 
Aad by —e— — pdr pa of OR Chaucer. 
* 


Brach, Brache (brach or brash), n. 
Fr. braquez, from 0.H_G, 

—— G. brack, a kind of hunti 

A bitch of the ‘hound kind; ting dg y, 

a * of scenting hound; a pointer or 


nA semi by chance sucked a drach, and when 
she was grown would misaculously b 


of deer, 

Brachelytra -¢-li’tra), n, Gr. 
brachys, 2 idl gpa and el at Pat ch ior. 
The name given by Latreitlo to the Staphy- 
linidae or rove-beetle family. 

Brachelytrous (brak-e- *2 a Pertain- 

ing to the Brachelytra; having short elytra. 


ch, chain;  ¢h, Se. loch; 





g, go, 


J, job; 





sare 6 
—— 1. —— 


Pn brachium, the 
the arm.—Brachial 


or Awimeral artery, in — the continuation | 


of the axill artery which passes behind 
the tendon of the pectoralis major.—2 Of 
the nature of an arm; resembling an arm. 
te (bra’ki- ~Ait), a, [See BRACHTAL.] 
In Sot. having branches 7 pairs, decussated, 
ali nearly horizontal, and each pair at right 
angles with the next. 
Brachinus (bra-ki‘nus), n [Gr. brachys, 
short, on account of the ‘shortness of the 
wing-cases.) A gennsof coleopterous insects, 
‘family Carabidm. The most common species 
in this country is the Brachinus crepitans, 
popularly known under the name of bom- 
ardier-beetle (which see 
(bra’ 5.00  E) a. 
‘ce brachium, the arm, and Gr. ke , the 
ead. } In ana. relating to the arterial 
trunk which supplies the blood-vessela of 
the arms and head. 
us (bra’ki-o-nus), n, (Gr, brachion, 
an arm] A genus of minute rotifers, or 
wheel-animalcules, found in stagnant water. 
—— (trax -pod), n One of the 
rachiopoda, 
Brachiopoda (brii-ki-op’o-da), ». — Gr. 
brachién, an arm, and pots, afoot.) A class 
of molluscoid animals, Including the lamp- 
shells, &c., a0 named from the develop- 
mentofa long epirally-coiled fringed appen- 
dage or arm on either side of the mouth. 
These are in reality respiratory appendages, 
and correspond to the palps on either side 
of the mouth in the oyster, &e. The shell 
has two valves, curiously {nterlocked and 
ap lied above and Lelow the body, not on 
either side, One of them is often perforated 
at the ‘beak,’ a peduncle passing through 





One of the Brachbopoda. 
Terebratula—1, Dorsal valve with perforated 7— 


mit of ventral valve... 2, Interior of dorsal valve 
— the shelly loop which supports the arms. 


the aperture and attaching the shell to , 
some — The principal genera are Lin- | 


gula, Terebratala,and Rhynchonella) They 
all inhabit the sea. 
ri-kl-op’o-dus),a. Belong- 


———— to the class Brachiopoda. 
Brachistocephalic ( —— a. 
Gr. brachistos, shortest, and nee, ahead } 
ethn. having or pertaining to heads whose 
transverse diameter is to their length as 


085 to L 

(bra-kis’té-kron), n. [Gr. 
brachistos, sho and chronos, time.) A 
curve in which a 5 descending by the 


force of gravity arrives at a given point in 

a shorter time than if it followed any other 

—— the curve of quickest descent, — 
—— Sometimes erroneously wri 


{ (orak’man), 2. Same as Brah- 


Brachycatalectic (brak'l-kat-a-lek”tik), ». 
(Gr. brachys, short, and kataléititos, Xa 
cient.) In Greek and Latin pros, a verse 


wanting two syllables to complete ite ok’. 
a Brachysepnalons — 

—— brak -i ‘al-us), a. {Gr. 
Malang short, and kephalé, the head.) In 
ethn. terms * to heads (or races pos- 
sessing such ) whose diameter from 
side ry side is not much less than that from 
front to back, their ratio being as 0% to 1, 
as those of the Mongolian type. Opposed to 
dolichocephalic, There are two sections of 
this group, brachistocephalic and euryce- 
* (which see) It is supposed a brachy- 
halic race inhabited Europe before the 
cel * —— also Brachyke ic, Brachy- 


halism (brak- 
i- i Lar ir ‘1-ef‘al- nw In ethn, 
the quality, state, or oonalit ‘on of being bra- 
Fen eae Spelled also Brachykephaly, 


iv 
Brachy mal (brak’{-di-ag”on-al), n, 
The shortest of the diagonals 


a rhombic 
rigm. 
Brachygra pher (bra-kig’ 


ra-fér), n. [See 
—— — JA writer in shorthand. 


He asked the brecdygraprer whether be wrote ee 
notes of that sermon. Gayton 


man 








BRACKET 


— kig'ra-fl), n. = [Gr. 
—— graphy and graph2, a writing. ) 
The art or — of writing in short- 


hand; stenogra phy. 
Brachylogy 7 cee. il’o-ji), n. (Gr. brack 


nf tapos, expression.) In rhet. 
expreaaing of a ything in the most —— 
manner, 
—— i-ou’ra), n. See Bra- 
Brachyoural, Brachy (orak-i 
ourous -j-ou’- 
ral, brak-i-ou'rus), a. See BRACHYURAL. 
Deachyptere, teres (bra-kip‘- 
tér-6, bra-kip’tér-éz), n. pl, 2 r. —— 
short, and pteron, a wing.) hort-winged 
— Cuvier’s name for the Colymbidm or 
vers. 
Brachypterous (bra-kip’tér-us), a. In 
ornith. a term applied when the folded 
mings of a bird do not reach to the base of 


Brachystochrone. Erroneous spell f 
Brachistochrone, —* 
(brak’ i tip us), a [Gr. 

n 


xi ty and typos, form. } mineral, 
—— k-i-i’ra), i. [Gr. brach 
oral ra a . Pp r. ye, 
short, and oura, the tal A sub-order of 
ten-footed —— aoe Rg state -eyed, malacos- 
tracous crustaceans, with the abdomen 
forming a very short, jointed tail, without 
appen rig and folded forwards closely 
under the thorax, as in the common edible 
erab. Spelled also Brachyoura. 
Rrechyeral, us (brak-i-f’ral, 
brak-i-G'‘rus) @. [See BRACHYURA.] Short- 
tailed; a term applied to a section of the 
Crustacea, as the crab, to distinguish them 
from the macrurous or long-tailed crusta- 
ceans, as the lobster, Spelled also Brachy- 
coural, Brachyourous. 
(brak-i-i‘ran), n. One of the 


Bracing (bris‘ing a Havin 
— gins ae or tone; 
nm L Act expressed by 


the racing brace ; state of being braced. 


The moral sinew of the Engtish, indeed. must 
have been strong when it admitted af such stringent 
bracing. Frode. 
2 In engin. 3. aystem of braces; as, the 
bracing of a truss. 

Brack oh {From the verb to 

can.) An opening caused 

by, parting of ny solid body; a breach ; 
a 


— 
the quality 
nvigorating ; 


You may find time out in eternity, 
Ere or érack in her sweet reputation. 
Sean 
Brack? (brak), » [An adjective used as 


a noun; D. brak, G. brack, brackish, briny.) 
Brackish water; salt water. ‘Scorn'd that 
the brack should kiss her following keel.’ 


Drayton. 
{A. Sax, bracce 

— Sw. briken, Dan. 

ere closely allied to brake (which 
see)} Fern, " especially the Pterig aquilina. 
See BRAKE. 
Bracken-clock (brak’en-klok), n. A lamel- 
licorn begtie —— (Phyllopertia) her- 
ticola; i very destructive to 
—— — 

e nm, mtly from a 
dialectic form of O.Fr, & —— brachinim, 
an arm.] 1. A short supporting piece or 
combination of pieces, ge erally of a more 
or less triangular outline, and projecting 
from a perpendicular surface; as, (4) in 

arch. an ornamental projection from the 





Bracket, Harlestone Charch, Northamptonshire. 


face of a wall to a a statue, either 
plain or ornamentally carved; a corbel. 
(b) In carp. (1) a — wooden snp- 
pert for a shelf or the like, (2) An orna- 











h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; — then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, ies zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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mental piece supporting a hammer-beam. 
(3) A tie for strengthening angles. (c) In 
mach, one of two projecting pieces attached 
to a wall, beam, &c., for or sup- 
porting a line of shafting. ets * 
* fa y many different forms, accordi 
situations in which they are ate fd as 
—— hang- 
ing-brackets or hang- 
ers, &c, The annexed 
figure represents a | |j 
wall-bricket. See 
HANGER, 3.(6).—2. In 
gun. the cheek of a 
po prtencain ae —— 
of strong pl — 
3. In printing, one of | 
two marks used to in- 
close a reference, 
note, or explanation, 
to indicate an inter- 
polation, rectify a 
tA eas oo poser aa 
4. A gas-pipe projec 
all from a wall, usu- 
al = — or less or- 





— (brak'et ), 
et, To furnish with a Ps me or with 
brackets; in printing, to place within 
brackets; to 58** by — 
et· n large 

cornices executed in plaster, the name given 
to the series of wooden ribs nailed to the 
ceiling, i joists, and battening for supporting 
the cornices. 

Penh (rake BY. n. A Nght pro- 


ceeding fro bracket. 
ni ma 
Brackish (brak’ish), @. i and Lobe 


G, brack, Abert See BRACK.] Possessing 
a salt or somewhat salt taste; salt in a 
moderate ae plied to water. ‘Water 
so salt and chi On WD Sune bel: arte 
J North. Formerly sometimes written 


(brak‘ish-nes), mn, The — 

of —* brackish; saltness in a sinall degree 

Bracky t (brak’i), a. Brackish. ‘ Bracky 
fountains.’ Drayton, 

Bract (brakt), n. [L. bractea, a thin plate 
of metal.) 1. In bot, a modified leaf growing 
upon the peduncle of a flower. It differs 
from other leaves in shape or colour, and is 
generally situated on the peduncle near the 
flower. Sometimes called also the Floral 


Leaf.-—2. In zool. same as RX 
hbrak té-at 
Bracteal, Bractesste(brak ral * 


a, 

Bracteate (brak’té-t), n. (See Bract.] A 
bracteated coin. See BRACTEATED. 
Bracteated (brak’té-at-ed), a. A term 
applied to coins or medals covered over 
with a thin te of, of — richer metal. 
They are usually made of iron, copper, or 
brass, plated over with gold or silver leaf. 
Some of them are to be found even among 
genuine ancient coins. 

Tracked (brakt’ed), a. Furnished with 


Bracteolate [ a. Furnished 


— —& * t (brak’té-6l, brakt/let) 
rak’t e 

n. In dot, a little bract —* ona partial 
flower-stalk or poten § n a many-flowered 
inflorescence. is between the bract and 
calyx, and * —— —— more changed 
than the true brac' 

Cbrakt’les), a. In bot. destitute 


pracsies, — a —— 


— —— braad, a goad or 
sing es prick ce Sie ined prick, 
a 
Sek is ja tue th 
nail ‘used in floo fm er work where it 


is deemed proper to drive nails entirely into 
the wood. or this p it is made 
without a broad head or shoulder over the 
shank, but with a slight projection on one 
side, Brads are of various kinds, as joiner’s 
brads, for hard wood: batten brads, for 
softer woods; and bill or quarter brads, 
used for a hastily laid 

Brad-awl Core Yal), n. —— awl to make 
holes for brads, 


Bradford-clay —— n. In geol. 
a bluish, caleareous clay of the 
oolite, well —— near Bradford, and re- 
—— forthe number of apiocrinites init, 

—— nm. Same as Bridoon 
(which see 


(brad‘i- A slow- 
yt aptly of the Baga ypoda. * — 


Brag vi, pret. 





Mert tard \ A beast: —* 
Shak. 


boastfulness. 
— 


Bragly+ ( 


bra-dip’o-da), n. 
ae ig rE ee 


Bradypodids (brad-i-pod'i-dé), n. pl, Same | 


(brad’i-pus), n A us of eden- 
tate quadrupeds; the sloths. * SLOTH, 


other rising ground; an acclivity; a stretch | 
of sloping ground; a — 


hrag To use boastful lan 
vaingloriously of one’s se —— 
to boast; to vaunt: used — * or ol 
lowed by of, formerly sometimes by on; as, 
to brag of a good horse, or of a feat, 
Conceit, more rich in matter ee 
rags of his substance. 
— —— 
Pape. 


a et of “B 
Brag (ome), v. ‘0 e brags 
Brag (brag), m L A boast or boasting; a 


yaunt. 
Lif itself inevitable conditions, 
the — —— which one and —— 
touch his; but the brags ox by that thas ae ont 
tow gle eg his fips, the 
en 

2 ° The ¢ —* boasted of ; that by which a 
boast is made. * Beauty is nature's brag.’ 
Milton.—3. A game at cards: so called be- 
cause one of the ers brage he has a 
clared by saying ‘I Sean and maga = 

y asum 
of money on the issue. 


pC mag Be 


ve 


Seest how — yor —— 


So smirke, so smoothe, his pric cars. Spenser. 


Braggadocio (brag-a-do’shi-d), n [From 


— u prt in — 
ser’s meen, eay 
origin of the Benes. A boasting fellow; 
— 
The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the 
these 


masque of men of homour; bat brapgadectos 
are casy to be detected, Sir &. L’Extrange. 


2. se boasting; brag. ‘Tiresome brag · 


apes, braggarts.’ 


He feels that he ts alread © pete Sreaueres fast 
—————— untruth. 


— 
— She —— shout —— 


blind of freed Tennyson, 
— ‘rm Vain boasting; 
(ora) n — who — | 


of Jews and Grecians are 
ignorance. Hammond, | 


tt (brag’et, —D n | 
brega 


Pa eat 


the most perfec of | 
or poets. He was son of Odin 


Bragless ( gs Sve . Without bragging or 


grrr Leo eae ty Ate — 
— — 

), ade. So as it i — 
—* ‘How bragly it (a haw- 


| 





ISHAD. 
Brahman 


BRAHMANIC 





Brahm, Brahma (brim, bri’ma), n. hi 
Hind. myth, the invisible, immaterial, self. 
existent source of all, from —_ 


(brii’ma), noblest of won 
of the ‘asities of the Hindu trimarti or 
triad. He is 





Brahmi, from an idol in the Indian Maseem. 


figure with four heads and four arme, and 
he is frequently attended by hia vehicle the 
goose or swan. Brahma’ has lo — 
ceased to oceupy the high place 

held among the gods of India, —— 
— ——— 
the world, he ceased to have any fune 
tions to perform. It will not be till the teath 
avatar or incarnation (when the world will 
undergo total annihilation) that his services 
will be again put into uisition. 

Brahmaic (oré-mé'ik),. (which 


(bri’man), n. Among the Hinds 
one of the sacred or sacerdotal caste, who 


— — the Brab- 
mans venerated eq 


—— 
parsons of the Hinge AE or 

ut, ically, the worship of Brahma hav- 
ing fallen into desuetude, they are divided 
into two sects—the devotees of Vishnu and 
those of Siva, the former wearing 


emblem 
liar with the caste, as his 
Her with tho petviloges of hie conte Me 


taxes, as well as from corporal and capital 
ishment. The second sta 


of penance, he su) his breath, 
upon his h ———— 
ful ceremonies till he rises toa 


of Saicnhe cox aween —— veer] The 
n, 
portions of the Vedas, which contain 
Injunctions for the —— of sacri- 
fices, explain their origin, and the occa- 
sions on which the mantras had to be used. 
by adding sometimes illustrations and le- 
gends, and sometimes mystical and 
sophical speculations as well See Upay- 


a ikoviectatedmen bri’. 
man-€s), te The wife of a Brahman. 


a 


— — — — — — — — ——— — — — — —— — — —— 


Fũte, fiir, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, méve; tube, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; ¥, Sc. fey. 


BRAHMANISM 





Brahmans or their doctrines and worship. 


ee eile Qanvesn-tem), nm, The sell 
‘man- . 2, e reli- 
gion or systern of doctrines of the Brah- 
man Called also Brahminisin. 
Brahmanist (bri’man-ist),». An adherent 
af Brahmanism, Called also Brahminist. 
Brahmin (bri‘min), x. Same as Brahman. 
(bra’'min byl), a. The Indian 
ox ar sebu (Bos indicus), See ZRBU. 
Brahminic, Brahminical (bra-min‘ik, bra- 
min'ik-al),@ Same as Brahmanic, &. 
Brahminism (bra‘min-izm), 2. Brahmaniam 


(brit'md-2f’ maj), n. (Hind, 
worshipping eal The monotheistic 
religion of India,abolishing caste and ancient 
superstitions, founded by Rammohun Roy. 
Called also Bramoism. 

Braid (brad), vat. [A.8ax, bredan, b mt, to 
weave, to braid, to draw, drive, or take out 
or away, to move quickly; Icel. bregtha, to 
brid, to apbraid, to move quickly, to trick, 
&c., from bragth, a sudden movement, a 
triek, &c. ; O. EL G. brettan, to weave, to braid. 
see also ABRAID.) 1. To weave or infold 
three or more strands to form one; to plait; 
to Intertwine; as, to breid the hair. ‘Braid 

ar locks with rosy twine.’ Milton.— To 
id St. Catharine's tresses, to live a virgin. 
Thoa art too fair fo bradd St. Catharine's — 


2 In domestic economy, to beat om blend 
wft substances, particularly to press them 
with a spoon through a sieve.—3.¢ To draw 
out quickly; to take off. ‘Hire couverchlef 
of hire hed she braid.” Chancer.—4.t To 
reproach, ‘"Twould braid yourself too near 
for me to tell it.’ Shak, 
Braid (rid), m [From the verb] A sort 
of narrow textile band or tape, formed by 
plaiting several strands of silk, cotton, or 
woollen together. It is used as a sort of 
trimming for female dresses, for stay-laces, 


(which see). 


&c. ‘Blowing the ringlet from the braid. 
Tennyson. 
Braid (brid), a. Broad. [Scotch] 


Braid? (brad), a. (See 
Deceitful; erafty. 
Since Frenchmen are so Sraid, 

Marry that will, I ive and dica maid, SAad. 
Braid,t Braide,tn. [A. Sax. —8 
leel bragth, a sudden movement, a ay og 
A quick motion; a start. Chaueer, 
t Braide,tr.i [See BRAID, v.¢, also 
Abratp.] To spring; to start; to awake. 
‘Oat of her aleep she braids.’ Chaucer. 
Braid-comb (brid’kém), % A back comb 
for a lady's hair. 

(briul‘ing),m. L The act of making 
or attaching braids.—2 Braids collectively. 
‘A gentleman enveloped in mustachioa, 
whiskers, fur collars, and braiding.’ Thack- 


eruy. 

Braike (orak),n. A kind of harrow, Burns. 
See BRAKE, 7. 

Brail (bral), n. [O0.E. brayle, O.Fr. braiet, 
troiew, &e., a trouser-band, from breaies, 
breeches; L. brace. See BREECHES.] L A 
Piece of leather to bind up a hawk’s wing. 
2 Newt. one of certain ropes made fast to 
the outer leach of a fore-and-aft salfl, and 
passing through leading blocks on the mast 
or gaff down to the deck, to aasist in takin 
in the sail; a rope made fast to the head o 
a jib for a similar purpose. 

Brail (bral, c.f Nauwt. to haul in by means 
of the brails: followed by wp. 

Brain (bran), m [A. Sax. % mn, 
D. and ©. Fria. brein,] 1, That soft whitish 
mass, or viscus, inclosed in the cranium or 
ekull in man and other vertebrate animals, 
forming the centre of the nervous system, 
afd the seat of consciousness and volition. 
In it the nerves and spinal marrow ter- 
wninate, It is divided above into a right and 
left hemisphere, and below into six lobes. 
It ts composed of a cortical substance, which 
is external, and a medullary, which is in- 
tmal From the brain proceed twelve 
pairs of nerves, which are distributed prin- 
<lpally to the head and neck. That portion 
which eecupies the superior part of the 
cavity of the cranium is termed the cere- 
brim, or brain proper: that which occupies 
the lower back part the cerebellum, or lesser 
brain; and that which lies at the base of the 
cranium beneath the cerebrum and cere- 
beliam, and which is the smallest portion, 
the meduila , this being the upper 
portion of the spinal cord or spinal mar- 
row. At the upper part 6f the medulla ob- 
longata is an eminence or convex projec- 
tion surrounding the peduncles of the cere- 


ch, chain; 
You. L 


the noun and verb.) 





th, 8. loch; ¢,g0; j, job; 
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BRAKE 





brum and cerebellam, and covering the ex- | Braird (brird), = (A. Sax. brord, the firet 


pansion of the — bulb towards these 
pedunctes like a bridge. This projection, 
called Pons Varolii, from ite having been 





Section of Haman Head showing Brain. 


A, Cerebrum. 8, Cerebelhan. C. Pons Varolil, 
D, Spinal Cord of Marrow, 


firat described by Varolius, is the centre of 
convergence or emergence of the nervous 
fascicles or bundles which it seema to cover. 
The brain is covered by three membranes; 
the external membrane is termed the dura 
mater, the middle one the arachnoid men- 
brene, and the innermost the pia mater. 
According to Vauquelin the human brain 
contains 8) water, 7 albumen, 4°53 
white fatty matter, 070 red fatty matter, 
112 osmazome, 1°5 phosphorus; acids, salta, 
and sulphur, 5°15, ter chemists have de- 
tected a large proportion of cholesterine in 
the brain, and from 2 to 2°65 per cent. phos- 
phorus, The human brain constitutes about 
th of the weight of the body, in dogs it is 

yinth, in the horse »4xth, in the sheep ,1,th, 
and in the ox »dyath part. In the embryo 
the brain is a hollow vesicle, the walls of 
which thicken irregularly but symmetri- 
eally on ench side of the middie line, so 
that the cavity becomes reduced to the com- 
plex serlea of fissures and canals which 
mark its adult state.—2. The understanding; 
the fancy; the imagination. ‘My drain is 
too dull.’ Sir W. . 
wad will be wore d and served ** bw 

is word, and not accor to the Srwder 
of — ae Sanalys. 
Brain (bran), v.46 1. To dash ont the brains 

of; to kill by beating out the brains. ‘There 

thou may'st brain him." Shak.—-2 Fig. to 

destroy; to defeat; to balk; to thwart. 

{Rare.] 

it was the swift celerity of his death . . . 
That érace’a my purpose, Shak, 
3.4 To conceive; to understand, [Rare,} 


“Tis still a dream, or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongue, and drain not, Shak. 


Erain-coral (briin’ko-ral), n A variety of 
aporose coral, genus Meandrina, family As- 
treidsw, occurring in hemispherical lobes, 
with its surface grooved by meandering fur- 
rows like the Called also 


blade or spire of grasa or corn. Bee BRAD.) 
A grain crop when it first makes its aypear- 
ance above ground (Scotch) 

The éramrd of the Lord, that to rise so 
green in the land, will grow in pence to a plentiful 
harvest, Gulf. 

Braird (brard), v.i To spring up, as seeds; 
to shoot forth from the earth, as grain; to 
germinate, (Scotch. } 
raise, Braize (braz), v.t. [Fr. braiser, to 
braise, from the Scandinavian; Dan. brase, 
to fry; Sw. brasd, to flame, See Brass.) To 
cook in a certain manner, namely, to sur- 
round with slices of bacon, fat beef, herbs, 
353 &c., stewing in a closely-covered pan 

I the meat is impregnated with the aroma 
of the ingredients. 

Braise (uriz), » In cookery, braised meat. 

“pan (braz'ing-pan), m A small 
covered pan or air-tight oven for braising 


meat in. 

Brait (brit), n (Comp. W. braith, varie- 
ated; Ir breath, fine, comely.) Among 
ewellers, 2 rough diamond. 

(braz), n, [Allied to barse and bream 

— see).] An — cot of 

e genus Pagrus (2°. ew is), fam pa- 

ridw, found in our seas. ‘Pane aleo * 

Braize, vt See BRarsE. 

Brake (brak), n. [A. Sax. bracce, fern - 
BRACKEN); L.G. brake, brushwood ; pro 
= allied to D. braak, Dan. brak, G. brach, 
fallow; comp. also W. brieg, wood, brake.) 
L The name given to Pteria aquilina, a 


species of fern. See under PrEeis. 
Others (le stmall lik fi 
Pee wg (leaves) are parted a oor forns oF 


2. A place overgrown with brakes or brush- 
wood, shrubs, and brambles; a thicket, as 
of canes, &c. ‘This hawthorn brake our 
tiring-house." Shak. 
He staid not for Srade, he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none. 
Sir if. Seott, 


Brake (brik), n. (From the verb to break; 
comp. L.G, brake, G. breche, an instrument 
for king flax; O.D. brake, a clog or 


fetter for the neck, braake, an instrument 
for holding an animal by the nose.) L An 
instrument or machine to break flax or 
hemp.—2 The handle or lever by which a 
pump is worked,--3. A baker's kneading 
trough. —4. A sharp bit or snaffle. ‘A snaftle 
hit or brake.” Gascoigne.—5, An apparatus 
for confining refractory horses while the 
smith is shoeing them.—6. An ancient en- 
gine of war analogous to the ballista. 

Yet ceased not eyther the drades of scorpions, 
whereof these discharged stones thicke, the other 
sent out darts as fast. Holland, 

They view the iron rams, the 4rates, anc slimgs 

Fairfie, 


7. A large heavy harrow for breaking clods 


after ploughing. Called also a — A 
kind of w: ette. A and heavy 
variety of this vehicle is used for breaking 


ance used to stop the motion of a 


y;a 


in young horses to harness,—9, An * 





Brainstone-coral, 

Brained (brand), a. Furnished with 
brains: used chiefly in composition, 
but sometimes independently, as in 
the following extract: 

if th’ other two be Aradwee like us, the 
State totters. Saad. 

Brain-fever (brin’fé-vér), n.  In- 
flammation of the brain; phrenitis; 
meningitis. 

(brin)), vi To do anything 


noisily and ediy, especially 
th hanger. Burne. Root 
Bra (briin’ish), a, Hot-headed; 


furious. ‘In his brainish appre- 
hension kills the unseen good old 
man.” Shak. [Rare. 
Brainless (hran'les), a. Without 
understanding; silly; thoughtless; witlees; 
atupid. ‘The bratutess Ajax." Shak. 
-pan (bran'pan), » ‘The skull which 
incloses the brain; the cranium. ‘My 
brain-pan had been cleft." Shak, 
Brain-sick (brin’sik), a. Disordered in the 
understanding; fantastic; crotchety; crazed. 


Fo ueer bratn-sick brute they call a peer.’ 
wit 


-si (brin’sik-li), ade, Weakly; 
madly. ay ” 
Brain-sickness (brivu‘sik-nes), n. Disorder 
of the understanding. Holland. 
Brainstone-coral (lran'stén-ko-ral), n. See 
BRAIN-CORAL, 


Brain-throb (brin’throb), n. The throb- 
bing of the brain. 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





84, The wheets. 
acted on by levers worked by the screw ¢, turned by the 
hand-wheel ¢. 


Brake for Railway-«aggon, 


ec, The brake-blocks of hard-wood, 


contrivance for retarding or arresting ma- 
chinery in motion by means of friction. It 
nerally consists of a simple or compound 
ever, pressing forcibly upon the some hery 
of # wheel, fixed upon one of the 
shafts or axes of the machine, A similar 
contrivance is attached to the wheels of 
road and railway carriages which have the 
motion of their wheels retarded or stopped 
by their pressure. Continuous brakes ap- 
lied to every pair of wheels in a railway 
rain, and worked by steam and compressed 
air, are now largely used in railwaya The 
name is also used to te a form 
of dynamometer, called Prony’s Friction- 
brake, for measuring the power yielded by 
water-wheels, &c.—10. An ancient inetru- 





w, wig, wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kpr. 
21 


BRAKE-BAR 





ment of torture, also called the Duke of | 


Exeter's Daughter 
), mn. A bar connecting 
the brake-shoes of opposite wheels. 
Brake-beam (orik’bém),n. Same as Brake- 


“rake holding the brake L — yates ofa a 
| 
| 





— Tice —— 


—— (brak’man, ** 
The man whose business is to 


a railway train by applying the brake. 
* n mining, the man in charge of a wind- 


ing-engine. 
brak’sh6), nm. The part of a 
brake which is brought into direct contact 
ee 
n. —— 
Brake-van (brik’van The van or car 
ee wheels the brake 


plied. See BRAKE, 9. 
Seale whe (brik’whél), 2. The wheel 
acted on by a brake. 
Brakisht (orik’ish), a, — ‘A lake 


Brama (brit In Hind, myth. Brahma 
— h see} 


see). 
Bramah-lock (brii’ma-lok), », A lock of a 
construction, very difficult to pick, 
vented by Mr. Bramah of London. 

Bramah Press, Bramah’s Press (brii‘ma 
bri‘maz prea), n. The name given to 
the hydraulic gg ee ita inventor Mr. 

Bramah. See HYDRAULIC. 


sy) 

arte Sere * two universal affirmative 
a 

ble (Corany bl), n. [A. Sax. bremel, 

from stem brem (seen alao 


b bram 

in od pag © el simpl a — 
she Seats fa mu unber, de. 

— LG Den brambir, G 

brombeere, Sw. brom-bar, a blackberry.) The 

name common to the black! bush 


sere tho re in red nep My Chaucer. 
Ubram’bl- be-ri), — 
— Pog sf bramble; a blackberry; often 
applied to the plant. "See BRAMBLE. 
Bramble-bond (bram'bl-bond), n. A band 
made of the long shoots of the bramble or 
—— —— used in thatching 


roofs, 
Bramble-bush (bram‘bl-bysh), 2. The 
bramble, or a fie of brainbles grow- 


er. 
Bram’ bram’bld), a 0 with 
meee ( ) vergrown 


Forlorn she sits upon the — 7 

2 
Bramble-finch (bram’‘bl-finsh), 2. The 
brambling (which =, 
Bramble-net ( 


I-net), nm A hallier, 
or a net to ae birds. 


Bramble-rose (bram’bl- réz),n, The flower 
of the —— * Bramble-roses faint and 


Brambling bram' bling), » A coniros- 
bird, the mountain - finch 

* —— It is larger than 

the h, and —* 

the north of Scandinavia, and visits Britain 

= —2* south of Europe in winter. Called 


Branly (rat adv, Full of brambles. 
‘ Bra wilderncas.’ Tennyson, 
Brame} (brim), sh. Sax. Ng n, to 


Grama — Same as Brahman. 
Braminess 


Bran (bran), n, (i (Either directly from W. 
pe Gant, re pram, heel, a Som Ate. 
renn, bean, through © bren. ‘The 
latter te the more Micely, as bren fe the more 


made great progress. Ser Gc. 


4 A line of — —— 
from some other line or lines from the 


angle 
ing a croas between the other arches which 
make the sides of the square, of which the 
branches are the 


branches; to diverge. 
Branch (bransh), v.¢ 1. To divide, as into 
branches; to make subordinate divisions 


in. 

The spirits of things animate — ~ ig 
canals a» blood is. = 
2 To adorn with needle-work, — 
branches, Aowers, or tw ‘A dress al 
branch’d and flower’d with gold.’ Teany- 
aon, 

The train whereof loose far behind her strayed, 
— — ee 


—Branched work, the carvedand eculptared 
leaves and branches in monuments and 


friezes, 

Branch-chuck (bransh‘chuk), n. In mech. 
a chuck formed of four b es turned up 
at the enda, each furnished with a screw. 

Brancher (bransh’ér), ». 1. That which 
shoots forth branches. —2 A young hawk or 
other bird when it begins to leave the nest 
and take to the branches. 


Branchery — “i A f 
—— jt specifically the rasifications 
ls dispersed through the 

LP — Sood eat fruit, 


rang’ ki-é branchia, 
of branchia, Gr. —*;ꝛ*⁊ —— 


Foi ’neapratony Gtena et Saben, oe. 


Branchial (by -al),a, Relating to the 
branchiw or ; performed by means of 
branchim. 


Branchiate (brang-ki-f’ta), n.pl Same as 
asteropoda. 


5— Dee. spay nn m1 Jn te 
system —E vision of u ve 
Cervico- 


mal belonging to the Sree eae 





Net thrice your brancking lunes eve blown 
Since I beheld Branchiogasteropoda — Tennyzor. 


——— — 


pl e contained in a more 
or less complete branchial chamber formed 
an inflection of the mantle, as in the 
whelks, &e. fall 
is hermaphrodite the gla tn this dre 
te, vision 
a See rear of the body. 
i" 


: 
E 
1 


$§ 
f 
ve 
: fe 
BF 


; 
— 
E 
Fol 


(brang-ki-op’o-da), api. (Gr. 
branchia, gills, and pows, podos, a foot.) An 
order of crustaceous animals, so called be- 
cause their branchis, or gills, are situated 
on the feet. They have one masti- 
cating jaws, and the head 
from th 


ocera, Phi 
lobita. In the Ostracoda the body is in- 
closed in a bivalve shell. 


a tionodoms brang - ki-op'o-dus), «. 
Gili-f Gameclae to laconic eee 


gill 
b ki-os' te-gan), » 
An indivi othe Branch ba 
-os'té}), a. [Gr 
branchia, ors * 2 
The membrane which covers the gills of 
fishes, beneath the o um. Its 


no 
po Tene Deret, 8 are, Bor pee 


anarrow mem ous 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; i, 8c. abune; F. Sc. fry. 


BRANCHIREME 





‘es has been found near the Philippine 
—_ ao that the geographical range of 
the genus Is very extensive. This genus 
constitutes an order of itself—the Lepto- 
branchit. 


branchia, gills, and . 
erastacenn having branchial legs or legs 


with branchiw attached to them; a bran- » 


hiopod. 
Branch-leaf (bransh’léf), n, A leaf growing 
ran + sh’ les), Destitute of 
Branchless es), a. 

tranches or ; barren; bare; naked. 


If 5 bose mine honour, 
I lose myself: better I were not yours 

Than yours so dramcAless. 
Branchiet (bransh’let), n. A little branch; 
a + the subdivision of a branch. ; 


-line (bransh'lin), mn. Asnubordinate | 


line of railway branching off from the main 


line. 
Branch-peduncle (bransh'pé-dung- ’ 
A peduncle s ** Seve s branch,” 
Branch- ransh’pi-lot), n ce) 
approved by the Trini . if 
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BRASH 


dise, from Fr. brandir, brandissant, from | tanh gee a peel ggg Skeat.] 


Teut. brand, a sword. See BRAND,} 1. To 
move or wave, a3 a weapon; to raise and 
move in various directions; to shake or 
flourish; aa, to brandish a sword or a cane. 
‘His brandished aword.’ Shak.—2. Fig. to 
play with; to flourish. ‘To brandish aylio- 
gisms." Locke. 
Brandish (brand’ish), n. A flourish, as 
Sar weapon, ‘Brandishes of the fan,” 
atler. 


Brandisher (brand’ish-ér}, n. One who | 
brandishes. ‘Brandishers of speares.’ Chap- | 


| man, 
Brandishing (brand‘ish-ing), n. A corrup- 
tion of Brattishing (which see). 


Honse, and hold- | 


ing a branch or diploma for a particular _ 


Branchy ‘bransht) at” Pall of branches 
a 1. R 
having wide-sp branches. 
The fat earth feed thy érwcky root. Tennyson. 
2 Embowered in or overshadowed by 
branches. ‘The woodman's branchy hut.’ 
J. Baillie. 
Brand (brand), n. [A. Sax. brand, a burning, 
asword, from brinnan, to burn: Icel. brandr, 
a fire-brand, a eword-blade; Dan. brand, a 
frebrand: D. brand, a burning; M.H.G. 
brant, a brand, a sword; G. brand, a burn- 
ing, a conflagration, a blight. The sword- 
blade is so called from ite gleaming flash. 
See Bugs.] 1. A burning piece of wood, or 
a stick or piece of w burned, 
whether burning or after the fire is extinct. 





isnce this a érand plucked out of the fire? Zec. ill. 2. ! 


2 Asword. ‘ Drew he forth the brand Ex- 
ealibur.* ee }+3. Light- 
ning; hence, a thunderbolt. ‘A brand 
from heaven.” Shak —4 A mark made by 
turning with a hot iron, as upon a cask, to 
indicate the quality, manufacturer, and the 


1 


i 


like, of its contents; a trade-mark; hence, » 


quality; kind; as, brandy of a good brand, 
Also, a mark made in other ways than by 
burning, as by being cut in a log of wood or 
painted on sheep or other stock. —5, A mark 
pat upon criminals with a hot tron, gener- 
ally to indicate the character of their crime 
and for identification: hence, any mark of 
infamy; a stigma. ‘The brand of private 
rice.” Channing. 

Tories and Whigs had concurred .. . in ny 
a érerd on Ludlow. PL ron . 
& A disease in vegetables by which their 
leaves and tender bark are partially 
stroyed as if they had been burned. It is 
supposed to arise from a sudden — of 
temperature after sunrise. Called also Burn. 

Brand (brand), v.t. 1. To barn or impress 
ey ee with a hot iron; as, to brand a 
criminal by way of punishment or for future 
ilentification; to Srand a cask or anything 
else for the purpose of a mark upon 
it; also, to mark with a pigment; as, to 
brand sheep.—2 To fixa or character 
of infamy upon; tos atize as infamous; 
as, to brand a vice with infamy. ‘ Enormi- 
tics branded and condemned by the first and 
most natural verdict of common humanity," 
South [Branding was formerly a punish- 
ment for various offences, but is now abol- 
ished in Britain. } 

; (brand‘ed), a. Brindled; of a red- 
dish-brown colour. [Scotch.] 

Brander (brand‘ér), n. 1. Qne who brands 
2LAgridiron. [(Scotch.}]—3. A name — 
in German aniversities to a stadent 
his second term. Longfellow. 

Brander (brand’‘ér), ¢.t To broil on a 
trander or gridiron; to grill. [Scotch.] 

(brand’‘ér), v.i. To be or become 
broiled on a gridiron. (Scotch ] 

There's no muckle left on the spule-banc: it will 
‘radar though ; it will drander weel. Sir if" Scott. 


Brand-goose (brand’gis), mn Same as 


Brent te 
Brandled (bran did), a. Mingled with 


brandy; made stronger by the addition of 

brandy; flavoured or treated with brandy. 

-iron (brand'i-érn, 

brand’ing-l-érn), n. 1. An iron to brand 
with.—2. A trivet to set a pot on. 

Brandish (brand’ish), vt [0.E, braun- 


uring \ 


, 
1 


Brandle,t Branle? (bran’dl, bran’l), vei. 
* branler, for brandeler, from brandir, 
nder, to brandish, to swing, to agitate. ] 
To waver; to totter; to shake; to reel. 
Princes cannot be too saspicious when their lives 
are sought; and subjects cannot be too curious 
when the state dravndies. 
Lord Nerthamspton (State Triats, 2606). 
Brandling (brand'ling), ». 1. A species of 
fish, the parr or young of the salmon, 80 
named from ite markings being, as it were, 
branded. See PAkR.—2. A small red worm 
used for bait in fresh-water fishing, so named 
from its colour. 
Brand-marks (brand’mirks), n. Distin- 
guishing marks burned upon the skin or 
orns of animals by which to identify them. 
Applied also to marks painted on animals 
1 cut logs of timber, &c., with the same 
o 


fect. 
Brand-new (brand’ni), a. Same as 
Bran-new. 
Brandont (bran’don), n. (It. brandene, 
from brando, a sword.) A aword, 


Her right hand swings a dresden in the alr. 
anond. 


Dr 

Brandrette, Brandrith (orand’ret, brand’- 
**8* * A fence or rail round the opening 
of a well, 


Brandwinet (orand’ete), 2. [See BRANDY,] | 


Brandy radi) O.E. brand D 
rai ,m 10. ndywine, D. 
and (pron. as brandywine), lit. burnt 
wine—D. branden, to burn, to distil, and 
wijn, wine, like G. branntwein—brennen, to 
burn, and wein, wine.) A spirituous liquor 
obtained by the distillation of wine, or of 
the refuse of the wine-press. The average 
proportion of alcohol in brandy ranges from 
48 to 54 per cent. In France the finest 
brandy is called Cognac, and an inferior 
sort, distilled from dark-red wines, lees, 
grape refuse, &c., is called eau de vie, The 
name brandy is now given to spirit distilled 
from other liquors, and in the United States 


particularly to that which is distilled from | 


ciderand peaches, Much of the brandy sold 


in Britain 


vinegar, and a small quantity of Cognac, and 
redistilling. 

Brandy tus (bran‘di-frit), n. Fruits pre- 
served in alcohol, to which sugar is usually 
added. 

whee (bran’di-pa-né), n. [B. 

d Hind. pend, water.] The East 
Indian name for brandy and water. 

Brandy-winet (bran‘di-win), n. Brandy. 

It has been a common saying, A hair of the same 


dog; and thought that drandy-awine is 4 coimmon 
relief to such, SP iserectt. 


Brangle (brang’z)), n. [Perhaps a modified 
form of wrangle, or nasalized from braggle, 
adim. and freq. of brag; comp. also bra 4 
A wrangle; a squabble; a noisy contest or 
dispute. ‘A brangle between him and his 
neighbour.’ Swift. 

(brang’g]), v.< To wrangle; to dis- 
ute contentiously; to squabble. ‘Some 
rangling parishioner.” Bp, Halt. 

Here I conceive that flesh and blood will Aranyic 


And murmuring Reason with the Almighty wrangle. 
Syfeeiter, Du Bartas. 


Branglomens (brang’gl-ment),a. A brang- 

ling, brangle, or wrangle. 

Brangler forang’glér), a, One who brangles; 
& quarrelsome person, 


(brang’gling), n. A quarrel or 


brandy, av 


wrangle. 
She does not set business back by mate bran. 
géings and find-faulting quarrels, Whithock, 


' Brank (brangk), n. (L. brance, quoted by 
Pliny as the ancient Gallic name of a white 
kind of corn.] Buckwheat. 


(brangk), «. [From the Celtic: Gael. 
brangas, a kind of pillory; brang, a slip of 
w in a halter; Ir. braneas, a halter; allied 





to D, pranger, pinchersa, G. pranger, a pillory, 








Generally used in the plurai. 1.In some 
partsaof land and Scotland an instrument 
formerly used for 
correcting scolding 
women; a scolding- 
bridle, It consists of 
a head-piece to in- 
close the head of the 
offender, and of a 
sharp iron to enter 
the mouth and re- 
strain the tongue.— 
2, (Seoteh. | (a) Aso 

of bridle for horses 
and cows, Instead 
of leather it has on 
each side a piece of 
wood join to a 
halter, to which a bit is sometimes added, 
but more frequently a wooden nose resem- 


bling a muzzle. (+) The mum 
Brank (brangk), ei. (Modified form of 
prank, to make a show.) 1. To make ashow 
or fine appearance; to 
Lieutenant Hornby . . . came éranAing into the 


yard with two hundred pounds’ worth of trap 
upon hisn. M. Kingsiey, 





Branks., 


2 To hold up the head affectedly. (Pro- 
vincial, | 

(krangk’ér-sin), n. [Fr. branc- 
ursine—L.L. braneca, a claw, ursinus, 


from wreus, a bear, from the leaves resem- 
bling bears’ claws.) Bear’s-breech, or Acan- 
thus, a genus of planta, of several species. 
The leaves of the common sort (A. mollis) 
are said to have furnished the model of 
the Corinthian capitals. 

Branlet (bran’l),v.t. (Fr. branler;to shake, 
to agitate. See BRANDLE.] To shake; to 
agitate; to confuse. 

This new question began to érande the words type 
and antitype, Ser. Taylor. 

Branlin (bran'lin), n. Same as #randling. 

Bran-new (bran‘nii), a. [For brand-new, 
the original form, from brand, a Zz, 
and new, (See BRAND.) Shakspere uses 
5* in the same sense.) Lit. glowing 

ke metal newly out of the fire or forge; 
hence, quite new. ‘A bran-new defence of 
his own.’ Gladstone. 





made at home from whisky | 
by adding argol, bruised plums, French wine- 


Branny (bran‘ni), a. Having the appear- 
ance of bran; —— of bran. 
Bransle + ¢ 


ft ran‘sl), nu. [0.Fr, 
bransle, from branaler, to totter, reel; 
brandeler, See 


apa corrupted from 

RANDLE and BRANTLE.] A brawl or kind 

of round dance; a song for dance music. 

‘Branales, ballads, virelays.’ Spenser. Written 

also Brantle. 

| Brant, Brant-goose (brant, brant’gis), n. 

See BRENT-GOOSE, 

Brant, Brent (brant, brent), a. [A. Sax. 
brant, bront, Sw. brant, Icel. bratty, steep; 
perhaps allied to W. bryn, 8 hill, & , 
asummit.] Steep. [Provincial.] 

Grapes i on the raf rocks so wonderfully 
that ye will marvel how any man dare climb up to 
them, A schawm, 
Brant-fox (brant‘foks), x. [For brand-for, 

from ita colour.) Vulpes a ,& species of 

| Swedish fox, emaller than the common fox. 
| Brantle t (bran‘tl), ». (Probably from 0. Fr. 
| brandeler, Fr. branler, to shake, to jog. See 

BRANDLE.| A kind of dance of several per- 

sons, who held each other by the hand, each 

leading in turn. 


The king takes out the Duchesse of York, and the 
duke the Duchesse of Buckingham; the Duke of 
Monmouth, my Lady Castlemaine, and so other 
jords other ladles ; and they danced the drartie, 


Pepys, 
ular (bran‘i-lér), a. Relating to the 
brain; cerebral X. Arit. Kev. [Rare.] 

(bri’zn), a. Made of brass. Sce 
Brass and BRAZEN. 

Brash (brash), v.t. [Probably from Fr, bréche, 
a breach.) To break to pieces; to smash; as, 
he brashed in the door. [Scotch.] 

Brash (brash), . (From Fr. bréche,a breach, 
broken stuff, breccia.) 1. A confused heap 
‘of fragments; as, (a) in geol. masses of loose, 
broken, or angular fragmenta of rocks, re- 
sulting from weathering or disintegration 
on the spot. Sir C. Lye (8) Nawt. small 
fragments of crushed ice, collected by winds 
or currents, near the shore, or such that 
the ship can easily force through, Xane. 
(ce) Refuse boughs of trees. Wright. — 
2. (Local) A rash or eruption; also, a crash. 

Brash (brash),@. [(G. and D. barsci, harsh, 
impetuous] 1. Hasty in temper; impetu- 
ous. Grose,—2%. Brittle. (United States.) 
Brash (brash), . Transient fit of sickness. 

i Burns. (Scotch.} 








ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; 8, Fr. ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


BRASIER 


Brasier (bri‘zhér), n. 
from braise, embers, live coals; same ori- 
* as braze, brass.) Anu open pan for burn- 


——n or coal, 

Brasier (bri‘zhér), n. [From brass or from 
braze.) Au er who works in braas. 
See Brass. 

Brasil bra-zil}, m. Same as Brazil. 
Brass (bras), n. [A. Sax. draw, brass, Icel. 
bras, — y Haldorsen as meaning solder, 
es y for iron; — 15 from Scan- 
prea verb: IceL harden by 
fire; Sw. brasa, to blaze; Dan. brase, to fry, 
from which atem also come Fr. braise, live 
embers, braser, to braze, braiser, to braise; 
Sp. brasa, live coal} L An alloy of cop- 
per and zinc, of a yellow colour, usual 
containing about one-third of its weight 
of zinc, but — are variable. 
Brass is more bie than copper and not 
so apt to tarnish, It is malleable, and so 
ductile that it may be drawn out into fine 
wire, and is much tougher than copper. It 
is employed for a great variety of purposes, 
both ornamental and useful. The best brass 
is made by cementation of calamine, or 
oxide of zinc, with granulated copper. 
English brass consists of one proportion of 
zine to two of copper, German of equal 
quantities of zine 
and copper, and 
German watch- 


maker brass of 
two proportions 
* zinc to * 
of copper.—2 In 
Seating, ‘elbu 

5 J co! , 
box, or bush, sup- 





dence; as, he has 
brass enough for 
anything. Vy } 
4. A utensi 

ment, or ot hg 
ticle made of 


board a ship. — 
5. A plate of brass 
iniaid on a slab 
of stone, and usu- 
ally forming part 
of the pavement of 
a church, with ef- 
figies, coats of arms, &c,, engraved in out- 
line upon it. Such brasses are sometimes 
enamelled, especially the shields of arms. 
Among the —— érasses of the graves, 
And by the Hic Jacets of the *—* 
— 
6. Money. [Siang.) (The word brass is often 
used as symbolical of durability, hardness, 
—— insensibility, obduracy. ‘Unless 
m — were brass or hammered steel.’ 
Men's evil manners live ln érazz; their virtues 
We write in water. Shak.) 


—"y | <hees v.t. To cover or coat over 
brass. 
A sum formerly 


—— A, 
levied to expense of coin 
* taken out = the intrinsic value of "hes 


Brassart (brae‘art), n. [Fr. bras, the arm.]} 





Brass of Fleance Bohan snes | 
1399) in Westunlaster Abbey, 





Fr. brasier, braisier, | 








Bra 
Tick.) 1. A crest, battlement, or other para- | 
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brass, as the trumpet, bugle, cornet-a-pls- Bra’ 


tonsa, &e. 
wee (bras), » [Modified from barse.] 
A name of a —— A the perch family, the | 


BES 

set 2 cores 9 A — br or head-piece. 
Or), n A work- 

— —— oo * polishes articles made © 

of brass. 

Brass-foll (bras‘foil), n. Dutch leaf or Dutch 

gold, formed by beating out plates of brass ! 

to great thinness. 


Braas-dounter (yravtound-t1). na. A maker 
of brass or of cles in cast brass. 
Brassica 


(bras’si-ka), n. (L.) A genus of 
cruciferous plants, containing more than a 
hundred species of wild plants, besides 
many cultivated forma which are very valu- 
able as culinary and fodder vegetables, com- 
prehending among other species the red and 
white cabbage, cauliflower, brocoli, bore- 
cole, rape, turnip, colza, curled kale, kole- 
rabi or turnip-stemmed cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts, &c. 8. oleracea, indigenous on our 
Bye feo coasts, is considered to be the parent 

garden as ge including bro- 
coll, cauliflower, &c. B. rubra, or red-cab- 
bage, makes a pickle. The infusion 
of its leaves, which is of a very rich blue 
colour, affords an excellent test both for 
acids and alkalies, turning green with alka- 


lies and red with acids. 

Brassiness (bras‘i-nes), n. The quality or 
appearance of being brassy. 

Brass-leaf (bras'léf), n. fotl 
Seaee-peves Gx ue pad), a. Hard or firm, 
as brass. Spe: 

Brassa-rule dbras'rol n. Long strips of thin 
metal, type high, by printers for cutting 
into lengths, to separate advertisements 


and newspaper columns, also for page rules 
— table work in book- 
(bras‘viz- aid), a. impudent. 
* brass- —— monate 
ager} i - Pertaining to brass; 
ng of hard as brass; having 


Enough . to pluck commiseration of 3 state 
From brassy bosoms. aah. 


2. Brazen- — a (calla e 
Brassy ) Seco name e 
fish otherwise called the bib. 

Brastt (reat) — aud a. Burst, ‘Dread- 
Spe — which their chains have brast.' 


Brat (bra an UA [A Celtic word: Prov.E. brat, 
, @ child's bib 


W. brat, a rag, a pinafore ; 
Ir. brat, a cloak, a mantle; Gael. brat, a 
an apron. The usual — has 
arisen from a contemptuous use the 
word, which is really the same aa the fol- 
lowing.] A child: so called in contempt. 
‘This tis none of mine.’ Shak. * Their 
dirty brats,’ Thackeray. Formerly it might 
be used without any feeling of contempt, 


© Israel! O household of the Lord! 
O Abraham's érats/ O blood of blessed sced! 
Gascoigne, 


Bratt, Brat (brat), n. [A. Sax. bratt, a 
cloak, borrowed from W. brat, a clout; Gael. 
brat, a mantle, a rag. See above} 14 A 


coarse mantle or cloak, Chaucer.--2. A 
clout; arag. Burns. (Scotch. } $. An apron. 
[Provinci English and Scotch ) 
Brattach ttach), m (Gael. See Brat.) | 
A etan [Scotch } 

Beery man must repair to the mech of his 

Sir 1". Scott. 

Brattice (brat‘is), n. (O.Fr. bretesche, Fr, 


bretéche, O.E. and Norm. Fr. bretage, a bar- 
tizan ; probably from G. bret, a board, a 
plank.) In mining, (a) a wooden, cast- iron, 
ot brick partition which divides a mining 
shaft into two chambers, which serve as the 
upeast and downcast shafts for ventilation, 
or placed tem ly or permanently across 
a gallery to keep back noxious gases, or 
prevent the escape of water. (6) Wooden 
planking to support a wall or roof. Written 


also Brettice, 
{brat‘ish-ing), n. [See Brat- 
pet. —2. A fence of boards in amine or round 


BRAVELY 





va vi), See Bravo, 
ner te, n. Bravado (which 
Bee 


Bravado (bra-vii'dd), a. 


Brave — a. 





, Brave (briiv), 


(bratling }”. The act of mak 
a clatte eolee: 2 tumult; uproar; sabi 


Hex voice that clove t h all the clin, 
Jarred, but not drowned, by the iowd bracing. 
mt, 


The 


t Pacheco, like himself, this 
Aad = 


— oem: 


Bravado (bra-va'dd), m. (Sp. —E hr 


bravade. See — An arrogant men. 
ace, intended to intimidate; a boast: alirag 
‘In spite of our host's braveds.’ Irving. 
ing; lnastin): 
said or done in bravado. wide beta’ 
Disraeli. 


Bravado (bra-va'd6), v.i. To act in a gpicit 


of bravado; to storm; to * Like winds 
where Molus bravado'd.” {Rare} 
(Fr. brave, brave, gar, 
proud, braggard; Sp. and It braces, brave, 
courageous; apparently from the Celtic: 
Armor, brao, brac, gaily dressed, fine, hand 
some; braga, to strut (see Brag): batt the 
word probably existed independently in the 
Teutonic languages; comp. 0.D. brauees, 
to adorn, brauwe, fine attire: —* bref, 
Mod. Fora — braut.] LCourage 
ous; itrepid ; Miritsal 
valiant; fearless; as, a brave . 


Tine Sewer man ie Ot he who feats ne fase, 
But he whose noble mind its fear subddecs 


Bak 

2. Making 2 fine dispis dress, 
— F —— a nobbe 

racy calendae ; Sorgeons; candy 


[ Formerly comma, now nearly obsolete | 

‘With blossoms brave bedecked duintily’ 

Spenser. 

TU wear my dagger with the 4rener grace, Shot 
See the érate day sunk in hideous night, Sas 


T have gold, and therefore will be trace, 
Yo silks IU ratte it of every colour, = Grover 


3. Excellent; capital. [Formerly in rerr 
common use in sense as a general term 
of commendation; often also used ironically; 
now obsolete in this sense except perhaps 
in irony.} 

Iron is a drat commodity where wood = 


If a statesman has not this science, he mabe 
ject to a érever man than himself. Sir & Dyly 


Tit devise thee brave punishments for bee ihe! 


— Gallant, oc age Brave, Gallas’, 
splendid either in dress or qnalities, i: 
most appropriately used with regari & 
courage, whict n exhibits itself in deeds that 
attract attention and applause: of th 
three words it is that which has me 
of compliment and least of high comme 
dation in it; cowra denotes the pe 
session of that spirit which enables we 
readily and fearlessly to face danger; bee 
is more comprehensive in — — thc 
— of the ee — fh parr 
the possession of the est nakéol 
kind of courage and fortitude, of that pai 
which enailes a man to bear up erũ 
and danger of all kinds, as ** 
forth to face it. SYX. 
tepid yaliant, vralorous, —* w 
fearless, daunticss, magnaniwoas, 
gh-spirited. 


— 


—. Lt A heetor; a bully "Toa 


insolent, toomucha brave.’ Dryden —2t4 
boast; a challenge; a defiance. 
1 will not bear these brates of thine. Sat 


3. A brave, bold, or daring person; a ts 
daring beyond discretion; specifically, 4 
North American Indian or other mvt 
warrior; as, the chief was accompanied ty 
two hundred braves. 

Hot érawer lace thee may fight. Depa 


vt. pret. & pp. braved: prt 
braving, 1, To encounter with courage a= 
fortitude, or without being moved; to sett 
defiance; to defy; to challenge; to dart 


The ills of love, not those of fate, | fear; 
These I can 4racx, but those | canmat beat. 


Whose flag has trated a thousand yeors 


Brat y= ay Perhaps allied to Icel. | * — — ‘Te 
rat’l), n. [Perhaps ce carry a 
| brdthr, hasty, sudden, brithla, brilla, sud- | brave that which they believe 
denly, hastily; Dan. brat, brad, hasty.) Aj 8.t To make fine, ah 


owy, oF 
= sun) should have — oo the — 





Brassarts. clattering os like that’ made by the feet | 
of horses moving rapidly; rapid motion; our ago.’ — 
Plate armour for the upper part of the arm, | violent attack; a short rapid race. Burns. Bray —S a 1. In a brave mat 
reaching from the shoulder to the elbow. [Scotch.) ner; (a courageously; gallantly; ep! 
Brass- (bras‘band), mn A company of Brattle — vi. To make a loud rum- heroically. 
masciens who perform on instruments of | bling or thun ng noise, [Provincial.] Who combats sravedy is not therefore brave. Pf 
" Fite, fiir, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ti, 8c, abune; §, Se fev 


BRAVENESS 


BRAZIL-NUT 





(0)t Finely; gaudily. Spenser, 
eee ae 
9 Well; prosperously; as, he is getting on 


Bravencss (briv’nes), ». The quality of 
bala bravery. ‘The bravenesa of the 
Holland. 


Bravery (brav’ér-i), nm. 1 The quality of 
AG ; courage; herolam; undaunted 

: intrepidity; gallantry; fearlessness. 
. the flower of bravery.’ Tennyson. 


Remember, — ——— — 


The natural 
2+ Splendour; ‘Great bra- 
very of building to —— —— beautify- 
ing of the realm." 
Is, iii, 18 
3. Show; ostentation; parade. 
and other apaeihee of valence te 
person, are * though 
— — sc \ ay oe ee 
4+ Bravado; boast. : 


There are those that make it a point of éramery to 
eeetenes bo che evactes — reretos. 


—— 


eet 3* n. Bravado; defiance. 
“With wrod 3 — of threats and 


Bra’ —— gen 3 a a eee | 
or defying manner. 


Bravissimo imo (bra vis'i-m6), A ig 


That's right—I'm steel—Lravo !—Adamant—Ara- 
varsime f Colman. 
Bravo (bri’vé), in {It.] 1. Well done! 
The The word is an Italian i and the 
correct usage is to say brave to a male 
singer or actor, brava to a female, and braci 
to a company.—2. Used as a — 
‘With Sravo and hand-clapping.’ 
4) ee Hw n. pl. Bravoes 


villain ; 
F rs io at defiance; an —— or 
murderer. ‘Stab, like bravoes, all who come 


aera nk, avery 
vura Ta), n. [It., bravery, spirit. 
In music, a florid air —— pals great free 


and spirit in the ————— and — 
ps pr — or her power, flexibility of vo. “4 
tinctness of articulation. 
vo'ra), a. In — spirited; 
iant; - a sm 


Brawl (bral). v.i. —— comp. 
. brawl, a boast, broliaw, to to boast, 
bragal, to ‘vertferate with this 


ere 
have bee — 


been a fasion of such Teutonic words 


squabble, quarrel, dis 
*2 (bral), et 1 wrangle about; to 
be noisy or contentions 


I care not what the sects may dranv. Temnyron, 


— — 
Brawler (bral‘ér), n. One who brawls; a 
noisy fellow; a wrangler. ‘The great states- 


man dege into an angry braw!er.' 
Brawlie (bra'li), adv. [See Braw, BRAVE] 
Bravely; finely; very well; heartily. (Scotch. ] 
Wling (bral’ing), n. The act of quar- 
cally, . the offence of 


quarrelling or a a disturbance in a 
church or churchyard. 


— — (bral’ ing), a 1. Contentious; 
— in Wick tied cae Shad, 


——— 
——— 
arising 
+) 


Brawn (bran), n. [(0.Fr. braon, the muscu- 
lar of body, from 0. H.G. . 
braton, meat for roasting, from braten, to 
roast.J 1 ‘3 flesh; the flesh of the boar 
or of 8 80 as to squeeze out 
much of the boiled, and pickled. —2.¢ A 
—— —— 1—3. A fleshy, — 


lar part of the body; as, the brawn 
of ‘the arm, thigh, &c. 

Te was ordained that murtherers should be brent 
on the drawn of the left hand. Hail, 
4. Muscular strength; muscles. 


Srawn without brain is thine. Dryden. 


5.+ The arm, so called from its —- or 

strength. “And in my vantbrace put this 

wither'd brawn," oe thy —— 
Shak. A e 


8 head and ox —— eut in 
, pickled, and pressed into 


Brawnedt (brand), a. Browny: strong. 
‘Bravwned bowrs.' Spense 
Brawner (bran’ér), nm A boar killed for the 


Brawn-fallen (ran'fal-n), a, Having the 
brawny or muscular parts of the body shrunk 
or fallen away; wasted; thin. ‘Thy brawn- 


—— — ah uality of 
— nes 
being brawny; strength; h hardi = * 


This drawniners and —— 
best armour against the common e 


Bra’ 


— mind is the 
and accidents 
Locke, 
1. Having large strong 
muscles; muscular; fleahy; bulky; strong. 
The muscles of his 4rawny arms 
Are rong 45 iron bands, Longfdicw. 
2. Hard; unfeeling; callous. ‘ A brawny con- 
selence which hath no feeling in it.’ Joweph 


Braws (braz),. One's best apparel; finery. 


rak’ {As the disease is in 

led also braik, bracks, the 

probably derived from the verb to 

; comp. A. Sax. broe, disease, misery; 

G, brechen, vomiti and brechen, to break. j 

1, The name given n different parts of the 

country to several diseases of sheep, the two 
most commonly so called being a 

characterized severe diarrhea, and one 

from a plethora or fulness of blood, 

the animal dying in convulsions in a short 

time.—2 A sheep having the braxy; the 


mutton of such a shee 
Braxy (rake), a. Affected or tainted with 
sheep; brary mutton. 


braxy; as, braxy 

Bray (bra), v.t. [0.Fr. brayer, breier, bre- 

hier (Fr. to pound, ‘om G. brechen, 

to break} To pound, beat, or grind small. 
—— — 

yet will noe hin Coctlchness dopars Som Hiss, — 


Bray (bra), vei pre. braire, yy LL 
ire, to bray, to cry, from Celtic 
root seen brag, brawl.) To utter a 
cry, a8 an aaa, 


Reten tiwdarinti tania digi: 
2.To make a lond, harsh, disagreeable sound. 


4, 


n 
some 
name 


Heard ye the din of battle 3i Gray. 
Bray ) 2.t. To utter with a loud harsh 
mi gue bo with out, 
A 
om en aad caa α 
kc 
————— — 


Bray (bra), n. The harsh sound or roar of 
AD 285; or grating sound. 

Loud rang out the bugle’s 4ray, Tennyson, 
Bray} Grd) =P {Tn first sense — from 
bra , —— 

— *— ban epee 
the same word as Se. brae, W. bre, a monn 
— 1. A bank or mound of earth, 
in fortification; a breastwork; a bul- 
wark; specifically, a wall or other work in 
advance of and covering the gate of a for- 
tress. ‘That they could scant put their 

heads over the bray or bulwark.’ Hail, 
Order was given that bulwarks, Arays. ond walls 


should be in his castles and strom: — 

2. A plece of sloping ground; an acclivity 
or declivity. ‘Against a rocke or an hye 
braye.” Ascham. 

Push'd h in 

The clan i pa “ot po | Brookes, 


Brayer (bra‘ér), n. One that brays like an 
ass. 


briér), mn In hand~- > 
“ate used for he 


the ink 

Braying (rng) n Roar; noise; clamour: 
in contempt, 

There he ds with unimpeachable 

shouldering _ * —— a *532 


n, ———— ll 


i rater te te raze, efron 


ami the 


—— 


ornament with brass ‘A t Tos richly 
brazed.” Chapman,.—3.t To harden; to 
harden to impudence. 

your heart,. .. 


Let me 

If damned custom hath not aed it So, 

That i is proof and bulwark against sense. SAad. 
Brazen (briz’n), a. 1. Made of brass; as, a 
brazen helmet; also, from brass often se 

aa a type of strength, impenetrability, an 
the extremely strong, Impe le. 
‘Environed with 4 brazen Shak.— 
: — ⸗ to brasa; —— from 


With érasen din blast yet tea city’sear, Shak. 


3. Impudent; having a front like brass. 
Talbot... @ red daily with drecen front 
before the princess ruin he bad — 
Afacam. 
, or age of brass, in myth, 
* of ape peda visienee, which — 
—* . when men had still further 
from primitive ol a — 
d . standard measure 
mining districts under * charge of a = peo: 
Inge o ~~ Brazen in Jewish antiq. a 
vessel of brass placed in Solomon's 
temple It was 10 cubits from brim to brim, 
t, and 30 in circumference, It was 
coe for the priests to wash themselves 
= oa they performed the service of the 
mple. 
Brazen (briz’n), vt. To behave with inso- 
lence or effrontery: with an indefinite it. 
Men would face it and éraseh #. Latimer. 
—To brazen out, to persevere in treating 
with effrontery: with an indefinite it, or a 
noun like matter, affair, 
Thornton drazened wf ont with his 25 
I'm resolved to bra aen the durtness owt, 
nan Vanbrugh. 
ident.” Noon ay Hoe a ),@. Shame- 
udent. * n-day vices and brazen- 
iquities.’ Sir 
Brazen face (braz’n-fis), m. An “een 
person; one remarkable for effrontery. 
Well sald, drazenfnce; hold it out. Shak. 
Brazen-faced (braz‘n-fast), a. —— 


"fer s; Impu 


bold to excess; shameless. ‘A brazen-faced 
varlet." Shak. 
(braz’n-li), adv. In a brazen man- 


boldly; curbs’ eng 7 
n-nes), m, ppearance 
like brass: g this sense brassiness is the 
more correct word.--2. Impudence; excess 
of assurance; as, his brazenness is excessive. 


[ braza, a live coal or gl fire. 
This mame waa given to the wood ‘or its 
colour, and it is said that King Emanuel of 


gave this name to the country 
on account of ita produ wi The 
country was first named Santa Cruz by its 


discoverer, Pedro Alvares Cabral.) A very 
*8 wood of a red colour, ig in 

B and other yore coun’ 
manufactures for 
duce of Carsalpi: me inata and C. 
ziliensie, The heart-wood only is of wales. 
The inferior Brazil-wood of the West Indies 

is from C. ecrista, See CRSALPINIA. 
Braziletto (braz-i-let’to * An inferior 
species of Brazil-wood ; Rome Ja- 
maica, the produce of Corvaly 
Brazilian Crain, a. ——— to 
Brazil; — ian productions. 
aaa nw. A native or in- 
55* o 
Cosel —— ta), n, The red colouring 
matter res gh Brazil-wood. It is soluble in 
water and alcohol; acids turn it yellow, 
— violet. It is a delicate test of alka- 
“nut (bra-zil’nut), n. The seeds 

the fruit of Bertholletia excelsa, a tree of 
the nat. order Lecythidacem, a native of 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g, go; 


J, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEV. 





Guiana, Venesuela, and Brazil The fruit 
is nearly round and about 6 inches in dia- 
meter, having an extremely hard shell about 
inch thick, and containing from eighteen 
twenty-four triangular wrinkled seeds, 
which are so beautifully packed within the 





Fruit of Sertholictia excelsa, 


shell that when once disturbed it is impos- 
sible to replace them. When the fruita 
are ripe they fall from the tree and are col- 
lected by Indiaus. They are then split 
open with an axe and the seeds taken out 
and ked in baskets for transportation. 
Besides being used as an article of dessert, 
abland oll, used by watchmakers and others, 
is expressed from them. 
-tea il'té), n See Matt. 

Breach 


from A. brece, brice, a breach or break- 


) nm [0.E. breche, softened - 


ing, from brecan, to break; partly also from | 
Fr. briche, a breach, from the same stem, - 


but directly from the German,] 1. The act 


of breaking: in this sense 


only figura- · 


tively of the violation or neglect of a law, | 


contract, or any other obligation, or of a 
custom. ‘A custom 
breach than the observance.’ Shak.—2. The 
space between the several parts of a solid 
body parted by violence; a rapture; a break; 
a gap; as, a breach in a wall. 


Thou hast made the carth to tremble; 
broken it; heal the éreecAes thereof. 


3. Se ion between friends by means of 
enmity; difference; quarrel 

There's fallen between him and my Jord 

An unkind reach. Shak, 
4 Infraction; infringement. 

This éreack wpon kingly power was without prece- 
dent. Clarendon, 
5. Injury; wound; bruise. ‘Breach for 
breach; eye for eye; tooth for tooth." Lev. 
ia 20.—é&{ The breaking of waves; the 
Fi 

Some hour before you took me from the éreuck of 
the sea was my sister drowned, Shak. 
—Breach of arreatment, in Scota law, an act 
of contempt of legal authority committed 
by an arrestee disregarding the arrestment 
used in his hands, and paying the sum or 
delivering the arrested ta the com- 
mon debtor.— af close, in law, an 
nunwarrantable entry on another's land.— 
Breach of covenant, a violation of a covenant 
contained in a deed, either to do a direct 
act or to omit it.— Breach of duty, the not 
executing any office, employment, trust, &c., 
in @ proper manner.— Breach ad ase, u 
violation of one’s word or und ing; non- 
fulfilment of what one had agreed to do: 
ften used absolutely for b of promise 
of marriage.— Breach of the peace, a viola- 
tion of the public peace, as by a riot, affray, 
ar any tumult which is contrary to law and 
destructive to the public community.— 
Breach of trust, a violation of duty by a 
trustee, executor, or other person in a 
fiduciary position.—Svx. Rupture, cleft, 
chasm, rift. fae. break, infraction, infringe- 
ment, violation, quarrel, difference, separa- 
tion, misunderstanding. 

= ), tf To make a breach or 
opening in. 


The first bombardment had in no place succeeded 

in dreacking the walls. Pref. Yonge. 
(bréch’i), a. Apt to break fences; 
unruly: applied in south of England and 

United States to unruly cattle. 

Bread (bred),n, [A.Sax. bredd; Cog. D. brood, 
Icel brand, Sw. and Dan. brid, G. , brot. 
In old A. Sax. Adif, loaf, 


Root doubtful. 
was the word generally used for bread, and 
except in the com- 


bredd is hardly foun 


thou hast 
he. 2. 


more honoured in the | 


ke G. bienenbrod. * Down to the ninth cen- 
tury this word had not its present sense in 
any Teutonic dialect, but was, aa it seems, 
in all of them used of the honey-comb gal. 
Vigfusson.) 1. A kind af food made by 
— and —— — or meal 
of some species o n, or tha’ — 
from other planta, and baking it, the ough 
being often caused to ferment.—2. Food or 
sustenance in general. 


But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed ; 
What then? is the reward of virtue, dread! Sage. 


--Bread and butter, often used colloquially 
for means of living. 
Li with ‘h other hy I 
al — usual thing’ in the 
world. wif?, 
Bread t (bred), v.4 [A. Sax brendan, to make 
broad, to spread. See BRoAD.} To spread. 


Ray. 

Bread-and-butter (bred‘and-but-tér), a, 
Belonging to or characteristic of the time 
between girlhood and womanhood; roman- 
tic; gushing, like a school-girl; as, she's 
but a b nd-butter mies. ‘The wishy- 
washy bread-and-butter period of life." 


T . [Collog. 
Breadgerry —— n, A diet for con- 


valescents and persons in delicate health, 


made by pouring boiling water on toasted 
bread and seasoning it with sugar, &c.; 
pap. 

Bread t (bred‘chip-¢r), n, One who 
chips or slices bread; a baker's servant; an 


under butler. ‘To dispraise me and call 
mé pantler, and bread-chipper, and I know 
not what?’ Shak, 
Bread-corn (bred’korn), ». Corn or grain 
of which bread is made, as wheat, rye, oats, 


matze, &. 

Breadent ‘n), a. Made of bread. ‘The 
idolatry of the mass and adoration of the 
breaden god." Joseph Mede. [Rare.] 

Bread-fruit (bred‘frot), n. The fruit of the 
tree Artocarpus inciaa. 

; Bread-fruit Tree, The Artocarpus in- 


cist, a tree which grows in the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean. The leaves are large, 
rough and lobed, the fruit is composed of 
small 
flowers united 
into one large 
fleshy mass 
about the aize of 
a child's head. 
It is covered 
with hexagonal 
marks external- 
ly, which are the 
limits of the in- 
dividual flowers, 
It is roasted be- 
fore being eaten, 
and though in- 
sipid it forms 
the principal ar- 
ticle of food in 
the South Sea 
other upesten of Artockypitn (A. tutogrifels 
other o — a(A. i ia 
elds a coarser sort of bread-frult vatled 
nck-fruit. See ARTOcARPUS. 
a (bred‘lea), a. Without bread; 
destitute af food 
Piump peers and érvadless bards alike are dull. 
MW", Wastehend. 
Breadmeal (bred’mél), n. The mountain- 
meal or bergmehl of 
See BERGMEHL. ; 
Bread-nut (bred‘nut),n, The fruit of the 





Breac-fruit (4 rteorrprs 
Fucisa). 


weden and Finland. ! 


tree Brosimuin alicastrum, nat, order Arto- | 


carpacem. See Brosimum. 
Bread-pudding (bred’pud-ing), ». A pud- 
ding generally composed of bread, milk, eggs, 


butter, lemons, or other flavouring ingred- 


ienta, 
-room (bred‘riim), a. An apartment 
where bread is kept, 1 such an 


eparwenens in a ship, sometimes lined with 
im. 


Bread-root(bred‘rét),n. Aplantofthe genus | 


Psoralea, the P. eseulenta, See PBORALRA. 
Bread-sauce (bred’sas), n. A sauce made 
usually of bread, milk, onions, pepper, &c. 
Bread-ranee is so ticklish; a slumer too much and 
i's clean done for. Tretiope. 


Breadstuff(bred‘stuf),n. Bread-corn; meal; 





flour: used frequently in the plural to signify | 


mand flour 
© collectively. 


all the different varieties of 
from which bread is my 
[Originally American. 


I 


unil beo-bredd, honey-comb, lit. bee-bread, Breadth 









bredth), m [A comparatively 
modern form, ed bean 
bredthe, bredethe; the A. Sax was brady 


later brede, breede. 
we, width, highth 
1. 


— the surface; aa, the length teeny 
a & feet and the breadth 3, therefore 5x3 
15 feet, the whole surface. —2. In the fine arty, 


a term applied both ne Sete eae oe 
ouring. It conveys the idea of simple 
an impression of 


arrangement, 2 
larxeness, freedom, space. When a 
work offers these results we say it ha 
breadth ; and broad touch, broad are 
terms applicable to this manner of working 
when the touches and strokes of the penci! 
uce such breadth of effect. 
ess (bredth’les), a. Withost 
breadth. Dr. H, Mare. 
(bredth’ wiz), ade. In the 


Breadth: 
direction of the breadth. Waeepell, 
Bread-tree (bred’tré), m. Same ae Bread. 


‘reit Tree. 

(brik), ot t. broke (brake is 
—— ae ic, —— — used 
y Tennyson); nm OF i ype. 
breaking. [A. a brecan, to break, to 
weaken, to vanquish, &c.; D. Dan. 

brakke, G. brechen, Goth. brikan, to 
to crush, &c.; Icel. braka, to creak; ame 


root as L. frango, Gr. Cf i, to break 
*The original sense is to with a snap; 
comp. L . & crash, Gael bragh, a 


burst, exp mn." Skeat.) 1. To part « 
divide by force and violence, a8 a solid 
substance ; to rend apart; to make a gap or 
a — ar aesias ev te reat oe 
a thread oracable; fig. to break company 
or friendship; to break connection, &c. 

A bruised reed shall he not read. I. ak 


He crosses, scarce knowing what he socks: 
He éreaés the hedge: he enters there, Temeyere, 


2. To destroy the formation of; to canse to 
give way; to disperse, as an army; as, 2 
charge of cavalry broke the left wing of the 
enemy.—3. To — weaken, ot 
impair, as the human or constitution 


‘An old man broken wi the storms of 
state.’ Shak.-~4. To reduce the power ef: 
to subdue ; to quell; as, to break the spirits 


or the passiona, 
Too courteous are you, fair Lord Lancelot 
1 pray you use some rough ciscourtes 
To bluat of bread her passion. CRITIC. 
& To tame; to train to obedience; to make 
tractable; as, to break a horse, 
Why then, thou canst not érwat ber to the lute. Stet 


6 To make bankrupt.—7. To discard, die 
miss, or cashier; to pay off; to dis > ab 
to break an officer. ‘A great officer brofes 
Swift, 

My birthday was ominous to my poor father, s+ 
was, the day of owr arrival, with many other brav 
officers trete and sent acirift into the wide eet! 
.» « The reghwent in which my father served ber: 
éroty, &e. Sterne 
& To give a superficial wound to a0 as & 
lacerate the skin; as, to break one's face. 
She break her heart! she'll soomer éreaé your head 


9. To violate, as a contract, law, or promis, 
either by a positive act contrary te the kw 
or pro , or by neglect or non-falfilment 
Unhappy mani to dread the pious laws 
Of natare. 
10. To stop; to Interrupt; to cause to cea: 
as, to break conversation; to break sleep — 
11. To intercept; to check; to lessen the 
force of; as, to break a fall or a blow. 


I'l rather leap down first and dread your fall, Dryd-. 


12, To make a first and partial disclosure 
of, a8 an opinion or project; especially, & 
impart or tell cantionsly #0 as not to startle 
or shock; as, to break unwelcome pews © 
& person, 

They afterwards Arete the matter to Catherine, 
bribing her by a share to acquiesce. Arragtser. 
1% To destroy the completeness of; tv 
remove a part from; as, to break a set 
chese-men. 

Bat I am uncasy about these samme four games: 
1 think you should have given them back again te 
your master: and yet I have &eten * 

—*ùð 
—To break down, to take down by break- 
ing; to deatroy; aa, to breair down a fence: 
Jig. to overcome; as, to break down all op 
position.—TJ'o break in, to tame; to dit 
cipline; to make tractable, as a hore - 
To break off, (a) to sever by breaking; 8, t 





Fate, far, fat, fall,  mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, miéve; tibe, tub, byll; 


ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abune; F. Sc. fey. 





BREAK 


arent of atwig. (6) To put a sndden stop | 
to; to interrupt; to discontinue; to leave 
off; to give up; sy Hae break of a marriage, 
‘Vehement desire broire of the rest.’ Milton. 
‘ Brake off his late intent.” Shak.—To break 
opesi, to Torve open; to unclose by violence; 
as, to break open a door.—-To break wp, 
{a} to open or lay open; as, to break up a, 
door: to break up fallow ground: (b) To dis- | 
solve or pat anend to; a8, to break up house- 
kesping. (ec) To separate; to disband; as, - 
to w sy: to break up an army. | 
—Tob the . (a) to strain or dislo- 
cate the vertebrie aa with too heavy a burden. 
(6) Fig. to ruin, (ce) Newt. to break the keel 
and keelson. (d) Fig. to get throngh the 
greater or the worst part; as, to break the 
iaek of a heavy of basineas or task, — 
To break buik, (a) to begin to unload. (4) To 





remove a part from, as a 1 or quantity 
of goods, — To break cover, to come forth from 
a lurking place, as when hunted. --7'o 


break a , to cut it up at table.--To break 
one's fast, to eat the first meal in the day; 
to breakfast, To break ground,(a)to plough. ; 
ib) To dig; to open trenches; to commence 
excavation, as for building, slege operations, 
and the like; hence, Ag. to begin to execute 
any plan. (ce) Vawut. to release the anchor 
from the bottom.—To break of a habit or 
ice, to cause to abandon it; as, we must 
him that habit.— To break the 
ivert, to afflict grievously; to cause grent 
sorrow or gricf; to cause to die of grief. 
To break a lance, to enter the liste with an 
opponent; to make a trial of skill. —To breat 
one’s mind to, to reveal one’s thoughts 
Breet thy weind & me. Saath, 
1, who much desir'd to know 
Of whence the was, yet fearful how to dreet | 
Aly weve, Sdventer'd humbly thustospeak. Dryuien, 
—Teo break the ice, to overcome obstacles 
and make a beginning; rey sors f to get 
over the feeling of restraint incident to a 
new acguaintanceship.—To break jail or 
prison, to make one's cacape from confine- 
ment—To break a jest, to utter a jest; tu 
erick a joke. Otway; Bolingbroke. — To 
break joints, to lay stones, bricks, shingles, 
éc., in building so that the joints in oue 
course do not coincide with those in the 
contignots courses. See Bonp.--To break 
the neek, to dislocate the joints of the neck. - 





- To break the rie, to begin the parley 
Shak.—To & path, a road, or @ way, 
to force a passage through obstacles or diffi | 


cultlea —To break Priscian's head, to vio- 
jate the rules of grammar. [Priscian was | 
a celebrated Roman g' an. ] 
Fai sin, for thy gla 
Instead of brvading Priscian's head 
J bad been breaking lances. 


Proed. | 


To break sheer (naut.), to be forced the ' Break (urak), n. 


wrong way by the wind or current so as not | 
Ww lie well for keeping clear of the anchor: 
said of a ship at anchor. -- To break ne | 
sytaree, See under SQvuaARE. — To break | 
vpn the wheel, to put to death or torture 
by stretching out the victim on a cart- | 
wheel or wooden frame in the form of a 
St. Andrew's cross and breaking his limbs 
with an fron bar.—T'o break wind, to give 
vent to wind from the body backward. 
(brak), ¢.% L. To become broken; to 
part; to separate ; to part into pioces; as, 
the lee breaks; a rope breakes.—2 To burst 
forth violently; as, a storm or deluge 
breaks. +A second 4 2 o'er our heads 
may break,” Dryden.—3 To open spontane- | 








ously or by force from within; to discharge 

fieelf; to lurst, as a bubble, a tumour, a 

sorl-wessel, dc. 

Stilt the sume old sore Jreeéz out from om to age. 
cite ero, 


4 To show the first light of morning; to 
dawn ‘The day breaks not." Donne. 


is not that the morning which éreats yonder? 
SA 


44 
Io burst into 2* or action: generally 
with mite, out, Xe. — below.) 
‘From ancient grudge to new mutiny.’ 
Shak. —6. To force a way: generally with in, 
out, through, &e. (See phrases below). 

Ge, break the and find 

To let the trewp puss falrty. 0 ee hed, 

7. To fail in trade or other occupation; to | 
become bankrupt. j 
There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my 
company te Venice, that swear he cannot choose but 

nak, SAak, 
* To decline fn health and strength; to 
begin to loge the natural vigour. | 


See how the dean heyins to dread Sy? 
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9.4 To broach a subject; to come to an ex- | 


planation: with to or with. (See below.) 
Then after f her father will I 4reed. Shak. 


10. To interrupt friendship ; to fall out. 

To breek hb of l 
te be * Te renee Colter. 
11. To change the gait; as, to break into a 
run or a gallop.—12 To acquire a deeper 
tone: said of the voice of boys aa it changes 
when they attain the age of puberty.— To 
break away, (a) to disengage one's self 
abruptly; to rush off. 


Fear me not, man; I will not 4reatA amey, Saat, 


(5) To dissipate and disappear, as fog or | 


clouds. To break down, (a) to come down 
by breaking; as, the coach broke down. (6)To 
fuil in any undertaking. 
He had 4reéen down almost at the outset. 
Taharkeray, 

--To break forth, (a) to burst out; to be 
suddenly manifested; to exhibit sudden 
activity; as, a cry broke forth, 
‘gainst the lady will suddenly break forth." 
Shak. (0)To rush or issue out. 0) To give 
vent to one’s feelings; as, to break forth into 
singing. Is. xliv. 23.—To break from, to dis- 
engage one's self from; to leave abruptly or 
violently.—To break in or into, to enter by 
force; as, to break into a house.—T'o break 
in upon, to intrude apon.—To break loove, 
to get free by force; to escape from con- 
tinemnent by violence; to shake off restraint. 
—To break of (a) to part; to become separ- 
ated; as, the branch broke of. (6) To de- 
sist suddenly. ‘Do not break of so." Shak, 
—To break of from, to from with vio- 
lence, —To break out, (a) to isene forth; to 
discover itself by its effects; to arise or 
apring up; as, a fire breaks out; a sedition 
breake out; a fever breaks owt, (6) To ap- 
pear in eruptions; said of certain diseases ; 
to have pustules or an efflorescence on the 
skin: dof a person. (ec) To throw off 
restraint and become dissolute; as, after 
living quietly he in broke out,—T'o break 
up, to dissolve and separate; as, a company 
breaka up; a meeting breaks “pi the ice 
breaks up; a fog b: # up.—To break with, 
ee part in enmity from; to cease to be 

nds with; to quarrel; as, to break with 
a friend or companion. 

Be not afraid to fread with traitors, #8. Fouson, 


He had too much consideration and authority in 
the country for her to wish to dresé with him. 


Prescott. 
(6) To broach a subject to; to make a dis- 
closure to. 
If thow dest love fair Hero, cherish it, 
And I will 4read with her and wit’ ber father, 
And thou shalt have her. 5444. 


But ecivinge this jreration in his friend, 

he —*2* fit to vant wath him thereof, 
Sir P, Siduey. 
1. An opening made by 
force; a rupture; a by 
a wall.—? An interruption of continuity; 
as, to be occupied so many years without a 
break. * B and openings of the woods.’ 
Addison. —3. Specifically, in hat-making, the 
line where the brim meeta the body of the 
hat; in ships, the part where the deck ter. 
minntes, and the descent on to the next 
deck below commences, — 4. A line in writing 
or printing, noting a suspension of the sense 
or a stop in the sentence. 
All modern trash is 
Set forth with mumerous érvadés and dashes. 


Swift. 
6. In engin. a contrivance to check the velo- 
city of a wheeled carriage; a brake (which 
see), —6, In teleg. a commutator or contriv- 
ance for interrupting or changing the direc- 
tion of electric currents.—7. A high- 
set four-wheeled vehicle with a straight 
body, and a seat in front for the driver and 
another behind for footmen.— Break of dey, 
the first appearance of light in 

the morning; the dawn. 


Breakable(brik‘a-bl), a. Capable —— 


of being broken. 

(brak’Aj), 2. 1. The act 
of ing. —2 Allowance for 
what is accidentally broken. — 
8. Nauwt. the act of rapt empty 
spaces in stowing the hold. 

Break-down (brak‘doun),1. 1.An 
overthrow, as of a ca 6; a 
downfall; a crash; a failure; a col- 
lapse. ‘Well, here is another 
break-down.’ T. Hook. —2 A 
riotous dance at the termination 
ofa ball, [United States.) 


Dont clear out when the quadrilles are over, for 


we are going to have a 4reat-dows to wind up with. 
New England 7 ales, 


‘His malice | 





; as, a break in . 


BREAKWATER 





8. A lively dance accompanied by singin 
— the negroes or negro minstre 
rou 


(brik’ér), n. 1, The peraon who or 
that which b anything; a violator or 
tran: anor; a8, a breaker of the law.—2 A 
wave broken Into foam it the shore, a 
sand-bank, or a rock near the surface. 

The night-winds sigh, the drecters roar, 
And shrieks the wild sca-mew, &yren. 
8. In the manufacture of linen, the name 
given to the carding-machine to the action 
of which the tow is first subjected.—4 One 
whose occnpation is to b up old ships; 
a ship-breaker.—5. (In this sense perhaps a 
corruption of Sp. barrica, a keg.) A small 
fiat water-cask used in boats for ballast and 
to hold supplies of water for cases of emer- 


gency. 
fast), mn. 1 The first meal 
in the day; the meal which enables one to 
break the fast lasting from the previous 
day; the food eaten at the first meal.—2 A 
meal or food in general. 
The wolves would get a dread/fast by my death, 


eh, 
Breakfast (brek'fast), v.¢. To furnish with 
the first meal in the soruing. Milton, 
(brek’fast), 0%. To eat the first 
meal in the day. 
First, or, I read and then I freaktsast, Prier. 


(brek’fast-ing),n. The act of 
taking breakfast; a party at breakfast. 

No éreetfastings with them, which consame a 
great deal of time. CAesterflcid. 
Break-in (brik’In),n. In carp. a hole made 
in brick-work with the ripping chisel, for 
the purpose of inserting timber, or to re- 
ceive plugs, the end of a beam, or the like. 

(araik‘ing-in), n. 1. The act of 
subduing and training to labour; the train- 
ing of a young horse or colt —2 An irrup- 
tion; an inroad. ‘A wide breaking-in of 
watera.” Job xxx. 14 

Break-joint (brak‘joint), v.i. In arch. to 
dispose the stones or ks of a building 
80 as to prevent two joints oceurring im- 
mediately over each other, See Bonn. 
-man (brik’man), n. Same as Brake- 
ian (which see 
Breakneck (brik’nek), m 1. A fall that 
breaks the neck; a gerous business. 
‘To do't or no, is certain to me a break- 
neck.’ Shak,—2. A steep place endangering 
—— k), Endangering th 
(brik’nek), a. ng the 
neck or life; extremely hazardous; as, he 
rode at a pace. 
On chime . over the roofs, on ev 
kunp-iron, 5* brea * bt of vantage, pe 
patriotic courage. Carlyle. 


Break~ promise (brik’prom-is), a One 
* m & practice of breaking his pro- 
leit think the most 
and the most hallow lever. 
Breakehare (brik’shir), n. A term some- 
times weed as an equivalent to Brary. 
Break-ep (brik’up), mn A disruption; a 
dissolution of connection; a separation of a 
—— parts; a disintegration; a dishand- 
men 
Seldom was there a greater Areaé-up among the 


speculators than in the. autumn of that year, 
. S. Abit, 


Break-up (brik‘up), a. Pertaining to or in 
celebration of the ——— up or termina- 
tion of any society, assoc . Meeting, 
and the like; as, a break-up party or cere- 


mony. 
Breake-van(beik‘van),. Same ns Brake-van. 
Break-vow (brak'vou), n. One who ha- 
bitually breaks his vow, ‘That daily break- 
vow, he that wins of all.’ Shak. 
Breakwater (brak’wa-tér), n. Any struc- 
ture or contrivance, as a mole, mound, wall, 


thetical érrad.prome ice, 
= * Shak. 





Section of the Piymouth Breakwater. 


sunken hulk, serving to break the force of 
waves and protect a harbour or anything 





ch, chain; @h, Se. loch; g, go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng. sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure, —Scee Key. 
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to the force of the waves. The | Breast (brest), x. To meet in front boldly 


—— at Plymouth is 5100 feet in 
length, 880 feet wide at bottom, and 45 feet 
at top, and at the level of low water of 
spring tides there is a set-off of 66 feet. The 
sea slope from set-off to top is 1 in 5. 

Bream (orém), n, (Fr. bréme, O.Fr. breeme, 
from 0.H.G. brahsema, G. bressem, braasen, 
the bream; allied to barse, bast.) 1. The 
name of several fresh-water, abdominal, 
soft-finned teleostean fishes, family Cyprini- 
dw and genus Abramis, inhabitants of lakes 
and deep water, extremely insipid and little 
valued. The species best known to lers 
is the Abramis brama, or carp-bream. 8 
species sometimes attains the weight of from 
12 to 14 Iba. The white bream or bream- 
flat is the 4. blicca, See CYPRINIDR.—2. Ap- 
ae also to some spiny-finned sea-fishes, 

amily Sparidw, geuns Pagellus, and family 
Labridew, genus Labrus. The sea-bream is 
the P us centraodontus, 

Bream (brém), «.¢, [Probably from D. brem, 
broom, furze, from the materials commonly 
used, the verb broom being also used in the 
same sense.] Naut. to clear of shells, sea- 
weed, ooze, &c. , by fire—an operation applied 





Breaming.—Drawn by Capt. May. 


to a ship's bottom, and performed by hold- 
ing to it kindled furze, reeds, or such-like 
light combustibles, so as to soften the pitch 
and loosen the adherent matters, which may 


be then easily swept off. 
Breamflat (brém‘flat), n. The white bream, 
Breast (brest), mn. [A. Sax. breost. Common 
to Teutonic a generally, a8 Icel. brjdet, 
Sw. brost, Dan. bryst, D. borst, Goth. bruste, 
G, brust. Allied to E. burst, and primarily 
signifying a protuberance,a swelling.) 1.The 
soft protuberant body adhering to the 
thorax in females, in which the milk is 
secreted for the nourishment of infanta — 
2 The ee of the thorax, or the fore- 
of the body between the neck and the 
lly, in man and beast. 
My Eustace might have sat for Hercules; 
So muscular, he spread so a breast, 
Tennyson, 
3. Pig. the seat of the affections and emo- 
tions; the repository of consciousness, de- 
signs, and secrets; the affections; the heart. 
Each in his éreesr his secret sorrow kept, ewe. 
The choice and removal of senators, however, was 
by no means left — Hes to the censors, nor 
had it been in the Srenet the consuls and dictators 
before the institution of the censorial office, 


Brougham. 
wer of singing. ‘An excellent 
a sweet songster; a fine breast of 
his own.” 8. Jonson,—5. Anything resem- 
bling the breast in position, either as being 
in front like the human breast, or below 
floatln (eh'te : t in a animals; i- 
» (a) in be ront of the 
mould-board of a plough. 8 In arch, 
(1) that portion of the wall between the 
window and the floor. (2) That portion 
of a —— — ya , and the 
agerentn ¢) In earp. ower surface 
a handrail, rafter, or rib of a dome. 
(d@) In mining, (1) the face of coal or other 
mineral workings. ® The wooden parti- 
tion dividing the shaft of a coal-mine into 
two com ents, one for the ‘ upeast’ and 
the other for the ‘downcast’ current of ven- 
tilation. (¢) The front of a furnace. (f) Same 
as Breasting, 2.—6. That part of an object 
against which the breast pushes in some 
machines, such as the breast-drill, breast- 


4.4 The 
song, 





plough, &c.-—7. A line on which persons or | 


things are ranged abreast side by side. 
The troops marched in close order, the foot by 
twenty-four in a dratst, and the horse by sixteen. 


Swift. 
—To make a clean breaat, to disclose pot A 
weighing upon one; to make full confession. 


or openly; to oppose with the breast; to 
act with the breast upon; to bear the breast 
against; to stem, 

Draw the huge bottoms through the — wee 


Sreasting Use lofty surge. 
(Whoa) 4reasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star.  7rnmysrore. 


—T'o breast up a hedge, to cut the face of it 
on one side, 80 aa to lay bare the principal 
upright stems of the planta of which It is 
constitu 


ted. 

Breast-band (brest’‘band),n. Nawt.a band 
of canvas or a rope round the body 
of a man who heaves the lead in sounding, 
and fastened to the rigging to prevent 
falling into the sea. 

‘beam (brest’bém), n. 1. A beam at 
the break of a quarter-deck or forecastle.— 
2. The cloth-beam of a loom.—3 The for- 
ward transverse beam of a locomotive. 

Breast-bone (brest’bén), n The bone of 
the breast; the sternum. 

-casket . n. One of 
the largest and longest of the caskets or 
strings on the middle of the yard of a ship. 

‘tt (brest’klout), n. A bib for 
children. Wright. 


Breast-deep (rest. ), a. as from 
the breast 22 —— breast. 
Set him érvastdecg in carth and famish him. SAad, 

(brest’dril),n. In mech. a drill- 
stock operated by a crank and bevel gear- 
ing, and having a plece against which the 
workman bears his breast when engaged in 


—— (brest’ed), a. 1. I nis, 
J a, n com 
having a — — this or that kind); aa, 


-breasted, deep-breasted, open-breast- 
ed, &.—2.+ Having a fine voice. ‘Singing 
men well breasted.” Fiddes, 


Breast-fast (brest’fast),n. A 1 rope to 
confine a ship sidewise to a wharf or quay, 
or to some other ship. 

Breast- (brest’hit), n. In fort. the 
interior slope of a pa: 


Breast-high (brest‘hi “4 High as the 


Lay madam Partlet basking in the sun, 
Breast-Aigh in sand, dD . 
Breast-hook (brest’hik), n. A thick piece 
of timber bent in the form of a knee, and 
placed directly across the stem of a ship to 
strengthen the fore-part and unite the bows 
on each side. 


Breasting (beast'ing . mn In mach, the 

curved 1 in which a breast- wheel 
turns, closely adapted to the curve of the 
wheel through about a quarter of its circum- 
ference, 80 as to prevent the escape of the 
water until it has spent its force upon the 
wheel, See BREAST-WHEEL. 

Breast-knot (brest‘not),n. A knot of rib- 
bon worn on the breast. 

What may we not hope . . . from the influence of 

this drensy- , sddisom, 


Breast-milk (brest'milk), mn. Milk from the 
breast. 


Breast- t’pin),n. A distemper in 
horses, indicated by ess and s! 
of the fore-legs, and inability to bow the 
head to the ground. 
(brest’pang), mn. Angina pec- 
toris. NGINA. 
Sreastpin (brest’pin), ». A pin worn fora 
fastening or for ornament on the breast; a 


(brest plat), n. 1. Properly a 
metal plate worn on the breast as a i 
of defensive armour, but also lied to 
armour for the breast made of other ma- 
terials. See ARMOUR —2. A atrap that runs 
Sart af —— 
a part vestment e - 
—— of a folded piece of the rich em- 
broid stuff of which the ephod was 
made. It was set with twelve precious 
stones, on which were engraved the names 
of the twelve tribes. It was called also the 
Breastplate of Judgment, becanse it con- 
tained the Urim and Thummim.—4, A plate 
or plece which receives the butt end of a 
bo tool, and is held against the breast 
when the tool is in use. 
adie propelled nad g ee ag RE = 
spade prope! y 8 upon 
ee, used 
to cut or pare turf 


a cross-bar held opposite the 
Breast-rail (brest’ril),n. Neut. the upper 
rail of the homer me | or of the breast-work 
on the —— —* ——* 
Tope (bres' nm. Newt. (a) a rope 
wand te Dates Gen ran Os tee peor Gt 


i a — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


Fate, far, fat, fall; = mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; 


| 


} 


tibe, tub, byll; 


BREATHABLENESS 





with the parrels to hold the yarda fast to 
the mast. Called also a Parrel-rope. () 


Same as Breast-band, 





ly a very little below the level of 

e axis. In this kind of wheel the water 
acts partly by impulse and 
weight. en the water is 
siderably above the axis the wheel is a 
— and when laid on very much 
low the axis it ia wndershot. 


work (brest’wérk), m1. In fort. 
hastily-constructed work thrown Lif ae 
high for defence.—2 Naut. a sort of balus- 
trade of rails or mouldings which terminates 


is 
Med tn th 28 £. 
ex e b 
—2 The power of breathing; 
‘Weary of breath. Hood. 


No man has more contempt than I of Sreath. 


Dryden. 
3. The state or power of breathing freely: 
— to a state of exhaustion from 
violent action; as, to be out of breath 
‘Drink to Hamlet's better breath.’ Shaet. 
*T lose — I lose my breath." Tenny- 
son. — 4, pite; pause; e@ to breathe. 
‘Give me some breath, some little pamse” 


Shak. —5. A tle exercise, causing 4 
quicker ion. ‘For your health and 
yourd on sake,an after-dinner’s breath 
Shak. [ }—6. A single respiration; =, 


respi 
aninstant. ‘Sweet and bitter in a . 
Tennyson. —8. A very slight breeze; air in 
gentle motion. 


Calm and unraffied as a summer's sea, 
When not a érenth of wind flies o'er its surface. 


Addison. 
0 Words; language. 
Art thou the slave that with thy érnath hast kill? 
Mine innocent child ft Shak. 


10. A mere word; a trivial circumstance; 4 
thing without substance; a trifle. 
A dream, a Areath, a froth of fleeting Joy, She? 
A érreth can make them, 45 a Areeth has made 
Goidsreath. 


11. An exhalation; an odour; a perfume 
‘The breath of the fading edges of box be- 
neath.’ Tennyson.—Breath of the nostrile, 
anything essential to the existence of a per- 
son or institution; the * canse of 
anything, or that which sustains it. 

No institutions in such countries 
those which the —— 238 apes 
said to be the drwath of their nostrils, Sreaghem, 
—Out of breath, breathless. 

Too much breathing put him ent of Aree’ 


Abstr 
Breathable (bréru’a-bl),a, Capable of being 
breathed. 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; F, Sc. fey. 


take or recover breath. ‘A moment breathed 
his panting steed." Sir W. Scott,—& To put 
out of breath; to exhaust. 
Mr, T orn arrives in his turret-room, a little 
breatied by journey up. Dickens. 
—To breathe one’s last, to die. 


He, safe return’d, the of 
New to — ——— 
~To breathe a vein, to open it and 


blood from it. Dryden. 
* (brett a. 1. Endowed with 
exercised. 


ee that certain he would fight; yea, 
Froay morn till night, Shak, 

2 In pAilol. uttered with breath as distin- 
gnished from voice; surd or mute. 
Hreather (urérm'ér), 0. 1. One who breathes 


—— 
A atue than a 
2 One who utters or whispers. 
My authority bears a eredent bulk 
That mo 4 scandal once can touch, 
bus k coudvunds the drasther. 


rather than a life, 
ther, 


with quection: —— in breathing. 


Breccia —— #. {It., = —— 
breccia.) In geol. 
of angular ats of the = —— or of 


different rocks united by a matrix or cement. 
Sometimes a few of the fragments are a 


little rounded. The varieties are the sili- 


sted (bre’chi-At-ed), a. In geot 

a. In con- 
sisting of coke comented to. 
iated marble of white and 


Gael. braid (for braghaid, 
the Fh a horse's collar, and E. hame, 
Sc, Aem; or for bear-hame, as 


ha 
> work-horse’s — Uh 


on the shafts, which enables him to push 
back the cart or oo —*— to whi 


is harnessed. also Breech-band. — 

5. A bifurcated —— i = Den Ne " 
lop), n Naw 

a loop = Bresching-loop ( the breech-end of naval 

= a ugh which a rope, called the 

—— to thesides 


Breech-loader (bréch’l6d-ér), mn. A cannon 
or smaller firearm edd at the breech 


of 


BREATHE 329 a 2d ea ee ce ee A 007k 
Breathe (atum), v.i. prot. & pp. breathed: | 8. Time taken to secover treath; hence, a| &Tovhipathhech — breathed; | 8, Time taken to recover breath; hence, a | & To whip on the breech, 
ppr. breathing. 1 To respire; PS iaeteand stop; a delay, Had Sight courteous serving-man conveyed mn 
expire a — live. aa Come, you shake the head at so long a breathing, | amay, whiter he wens 52* * think, in imy 
When he dreathed he was a man. conscience, he would breeched 
« {r6r2). 
2 To make a single respiration, « Before o In pre ae tr beatin aspirate. in 4 To ft or furnish with breech: as, to 
—— ee ben allen. take | indicated by a mark ( valent to — Zo festa by 6 breeching 
potyer — letter A and the smoo tings Breech (het 3* © suffer whipping on 
Breathe awhile, and then to it again. a —————— the ro Thus é¢ e breech. 
4 To pass, as air; to blow. _When winds Breathlng-hole Oe ey -band (orich’hand), 0. See BREECH- 
weet.” _ o ie, * n n. A vent- r 
snr wemanae. Anal Ara redet | le I tc tae Broschoe (orton) x. realy a double 
Mane oe ae. en Oe URL cesura, or Dreetiing:place’ | the plural meaning of breeches, being the 
rai af by Sir J Thornhitl —— Sidney.—2. A vent. form corresponding to A. Sax. brée, breeches, 
breathed with the loves and wars of gods and heroes. | Breathing-pore (brérn’ing-pér),n. In phy- | Pl. 2 ae — L of bac, 
Breathe (brévH), v.t. 1, To inhale and ex- | “i. & microscopic aperture for the escape | Tae word is Teutonic and Celtic. ris ape 
av gall a a or admission of air, as in the cuticle of sag bet af rok — 
hale in respi = —— * 55 See STOMA. —* es; D — = es 
ied yi by breath ng; to infuse: - thing-space “ing- sis), n, or ota Dan, bop cide eS, e breech- 
by dato, ‘To breathe life into astone.” breathing: time “breathing hile; an = ois a gun; yy pie —— *3 
uring exertion. . » AF. 
werd ci Gael of ce ot he breeges—breeches. L. brace, 
Brea’ rétH'ing-tim), n, Pause; 
and dreathad sto his nostrils the breath of prontaing-tf A en pe - 2 brat incox is from the Celtic.} A gar- 
3 To exhale; to send out as breath; to ex. | “me between our promise and its accom thighs: less ‘properly, used’ in the’ sense 
press; to manifest. Be (rer: hil), n, An| of trousers. Bape sao mong 3 wear the 
Ww n, n 
o- sf ip bag hs Se ** en interval darmug exertion; a breathing-time. ey * a authority of the hus- 
Mitte 
Now Arerthe again, dear Youth, the kindling fire, Breathless reth’lea), @. 1. Being out of | Children rule, old men go to school, women svar 
And let her feel what she could ** —— ——⏑ vista eek ———— — Burton, 
4 Toczercise; to keep ta breath. Bur Dreachdess oll Fits-James arose,’ Sir 107, Scatt Breeching (bréch‘ing), n 1A whipping on 
ar eas created far men to breathe themselves | % Without breath; dead. ier — 
Shenk, to the —— breatilees thou —* ware ma a —— nm ton a oy. 
5 To lneplve or blow inte; bo couse te Knd pole shalt Prior 
— Bos eathing wine? jeathe, the | 2 Incapable of breathing, k with wonder or — —— —— 
eep. n gun, (naut), a strong ro 
utter; to speak; to whisper. ‘Breathed a The holy time ime ts quiet as a nun | fastened to ths eoscabet of a 5* oa 
secret, — wk ‘Or let the church our mother Breathless wi Wordsworth. perme age and clenched to ring-bolts in the 
forth her spite.” Shak. "* Breathe n thow. a at ee eae cae *— muuch when fed <4. That part of « horse's 
sand tender vows.” Tennyson.—7. To suffer to a oe harness attached to the saddle, and hooked 
Le 


5. One who animates or inspires. 
The drrather of all life does not expire. —— 


So here we are at last—that hill's a breather. 
Colman the 


a. 1, Inhal- 
——— As if informed 
or instinct with life; living, as a breathing 


Breathing —8 — and "exhaling AltA 


difficulty of breathing.” Melmoth.—2 Aspira. 

tion; secret yer. ‘Earnest desires and 

— — ter that blessed state.’ Til- 

loton.—3, Air in motion; a gentle breeze. 
There's not a —— of the common wind 
That wilh f forget thee. Wordsworth, 

4 Fig. a gentle influence or operation; in- 

spiration: as, the breathings of the Spirit.— 

41 Breathing-place; vent. 

The h distencs 

New —— —* a hele —t~ 1 — — takes. 


exercise, so named from calling 


6. Physical 
the lungs into free play; as, the Oxford crew 
took their breathings at ten. 


1 am serry to give dreething to my purpose. Shas, 
ch, chain; th, Se. loch; j, job; 





g. 90; 


— 
k’an), ». Brake or 2 -ing), a. Receiv- 
—— a Scotch ing the at the breech instead of the 
cen (Ponsa pp. J — * aoe are to firearms; as, a breech- 

) ™, A of embroidery; a a. 

‘A a of needlework.’ | Breed (ered, we pret. & pp. bred, Ppr. 
J a and —— rich, keep warn; pen tog nourish, che —3 
hatch ; and allied io 


And as the lava ravishes the mead, 
Spoilt all her silver mail, and golden drede, Keats, 
Brede,tn. Breadth. Chaucer. 
Bred-soret (bred’sér), ». A whitlow, or a 
sore — — without a wound or visible 


Bree, Broo (bré, brii), n. (A. Sax. briw, bro’ 


root of brew, broth.} Broth; 
eons: Jalce Sale: na 53* water; moisture of any 


n. [A singular devel 
Brooch (ech m, : Baxkecwss.] 1 Fee | “nee 


lower part of ont body behind. — 
hinder part of .—8. The —— ee 
end of a cannon or firearm; the «dis- 


—— the inside of which is 
2 8* n, [Old plural See 
BREECHES.) Breeches. 


hs 
Sod cies bles ecken en Bue feb Tancaster 
Breech (bréch), ».t. 1.To put into breeches. 


Who was anxiows to know whether the Mack- 
smith's youngest boy was éreeched. Macaulay. 


— —— — 


There. 
hikes hia wibting of oe tetas their da 
—— breech'ad with gore. Shak. 


h, Fr. ton; na, sing; TH, then; th, thin: W, wie; wh, wide; xh. 


load 
instead of the 
firi 
piece. 
the 
Breech-loading (bréch’léd 
loading 
breeding. 
arilien, 89 brood, 
th, 


brew, brwd, warm.) 1. To procreate; to 
beget; to engender; to hatch. 

Yet every mother reeds not sous alike, Sree, 
24 To produce within * upon the 


—— * or a ot ecgnate e process. The 


“Cire weld Ore hl tect wth om Gan 


3. To cause; to 
—— 


Intemperance and lust Areed infirmities, T¥l/otser. 
My son Edgar! had be a hand to write this! a 
heart and a brain to éreed it int Shak. 
4. To produce; to be the native place of; 
as, a pond breeds fish; a northern country 
breeds a race of stout men. 
Rak Coie wander 
Whom, certain these rough auncuan Ge waver — 


6. To bring up; to manee end fester: te take 
care of in in a one — — 
often in the phrase ‘born and 


Ah! wretched me! by fates averse decreed 
To bring thee forth w i pain, with care to breve. 


6, To form by education; to train; as, “to 
a son to an occupation; a man bred 

‘To breed 
Dryden. 


occasion ; to — 
“To breed this present peace.” 


at a university: often with up. 


son to common sense,’ 


poe. ⸗ 
w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,—See KEY. 
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‘The trade he breeds them up in." Loeke.— Breese (bréz),n The breeze or breeze-fly, 


7. To rear as live stock ; as, to breed cattle 
for the market.— Well bred, of good extrac- 
tion; havinga good pedigree. ‘A tleman 
well bred and of good name." Si 


Now . 


used in this sense only of the lower animals, | 


See WELL-BLED.—True bred, genuine. ‘He 
is true bred.” Shak.—Bred out, degenerated. 


The strain of man’s bred ont 
Into baboon and monkey. Shak, 


Breed (bréd), vi. 1. To beget or bear a 
child or children; to produce one or more 
young; to be fruitful; and {¥. of the increase 
of money at interest, or of Increase generally. 
*That may breed abundantly in the 
earth, and be fruitful.” Gen. viii. 17. ‘Where 
they most breed and haunt.” Shak. 


The mother had never érrd before. Dr Carpenter. 
I make it (money) éreed as fast, SAadk, 


@ To have birth; to be produced; to arise: 
to grow; to develop; aa, ts breed 
readily in carrion. ‘So will this base and 
envious discord breed." Shak.—& To raise 
a breed; to en in rearing live stock; 

to choose the best species of cattle to bree 
from.—To breed in and in, to breed from 
animals of the same stock that are closely 


related. 

Breed (bréd), n 1. A race or ny from 
the same parents or stock; especially, a race 
of men or other animals which have an 
alliance by nativity and some distinctive 
qualities in common; hence, family, extrac- 
tion; as, a breed of men in a particular 


country; a breed of horses or sheep. * Blas- 
pheme his breed." Shak. 

I bring you witnesses, 
Twice fifteen thousand s of Engiand's ows 


Hence —2. Sort; kind, in a general sense. | 


* This courtesy is not the right breed.’ Shak, 
3.4 A number produced at once; a hatch; a 
asec. ‘Above an hundred at a breed.’ 
X. Grew. 

Breed-bate + (bréd’bat), mn. One that breeds 
or nates quarrela ‘ No tell-tale nor no 
bree fe," Shak, — 

Breeder (bréd‘ér), a. 1. One who breeds, 
procreates, or produces young: formerly 
often used distinctively of the female that 
breeds or produces, whether human or other 
animal. ‘She was a great breeder,’ Dr. A. 
Cariyle. 


You love the dreeder better than the male. SAaé. 


2. The person who educates or brings up; 
that which brings up. 

Italy and Rome have been the best 4reeders of 
worthy man. dA scham, 
3. One who or that which produces, causes, 
brings about; aa, a great der of dissen- 
sions. ‘The breeder of my sorrow.’ Shak, 

Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. Saad. 


4. One who raises a breed; one who takes 
care to raise a particular breed or breeds, 
as of horses or enttle.—-5, Same as Pred-sore 
(which see), 

Breeding (bréd‘ing), n, -1. The act of gener. 
ating or producing.—?% The rearing of cnt- 
tle or live-atock of different kinds, particn- 
ney by mingling or crossing one species or 
variety with another, so aa to Improve the 
breed,—Croes breeding, breeding from In- 
dividuals of two different offsprings or 
varieties —Breeding in the line, breedin 
from animals of the same varicty, but o 
different parentage.—Jn-and-in breeding, 
breeding from animals of the same parent- 
age. —3. Upbringing; nurture; education ; 
instruction. 

She had her drerdéng at my father's charge. SAad, 


4. Deportment or behaviour in social life; 
manners, especially manners; as, 
breeding, that ia politeness; a man of no 
breeding, that in a very ill-bred man. 
As men of drerding, sometimes men of wit, 
T avoid gyeat errors, must the leas ccuuuuit. ufe. 
In society his good érveding and vivacity made 
him always welcome, AMacaniay. 
-5.+ Descent; extraction. 
Honest gentleman, 1 know not your — 


Syn. Generation, begetting, production, 
education, instruction, nurture, training, 
up-bringing, mannera. 

a “. <A term — 
formerly to the rude inhabitants of the fen 
country of England. Macaulay. 
Breeks (bréks), n. Breeches. (Scotch. ] 
Breemeét (brém), a. Bretwe (which see). 
Breer (brér), n. and v4 Same as Breaird 
(which see) [Scotch.] 





Brehon 
also in 


Po breese upon her, like a cow in June.’ 

*. 

Breeze (bréz), » [Fr. brise, Sp. briea, a 
breeze; It, brezza, a cold, windy mist.) 1. A 
wind, generally a light or not very strong 
wind; a gentle gale. 


From tand a gentle Avvere arose at night. Dryden. 


—Land breeze, a breeze blowing from the | 


land, especially one bl near the coast 
by night in consequence 
cooling of the atmosphere on land than at 
sea. — breeze, a similar wind blowing hy 
day from the sea, in consequence of the 
more rapld heating of the atmosphere on 
land.—2. A noisy quarrel; a row; a disturb- 
ance. [Colloq] 

The marine went forward and gave the order; and 
jem, who expected a éreese, told his wife to be- 

ve quietly, AMarryat, 


Breeze (bréz), v.i. To blow ape { Rare.) 
* — —— to hlow with greater 
strength, e 

Breeze, Breeze-fly (bréz, nm [A 
Sax. brimse, — — 34 


G. brem⸗e: from the sound it makes; comp. 
G. brummen, D. brommen, 0.H.G. bremen, 
to hum.) A name given to flies of various 
species, more especially of the genera Tab- 
anus and (@strus, Of the former there are 
many species, but the most noted is the 
T. bovinus (great horsefly), whose mouth is 
armed with blades or bristles, which 
penetrate the skin of an animal, while with 
a proboseia it sucka the blood. Written also 
Breese and Briae. 

Breese (bréz), n. [Fr. bris, débris, rubbish, 
fragmenta, from driver, to break.) 1, House 
sweepings, as fluff, d ashes, &c.—2. Small 
ashes and cinders instead of coal for 
burning bricks. 

Breezeless (bréz’les), a. Motionless; desti- 
tute of breezes, 

A tagnam, brecseiess aix becalms my soul. 
Shen stove. 

(bréz’l), a. 1. Fanned with gentle 

winds or breezes; as, the breezy shore. ‘The 

breezy call of nse- breathing morn. * 


Gray.—2 Subject to —— —— 
Bregma (breg’ma), 1. (Gr. , to moisten. 
In anat, the fontanel. It was so nam 


because in infants it is tender and moist, and 
was thought to correspond with the most 
humid part of the brain. 

bre’hon), #. (Ir, a jesse] An 
rish judge. Such ju existed 
Scotland during its Celtic period. 

In the territories of each sept, Judges, called Are- 


Aons, and taken out of certain families, sat with 
primeval simplicity on tarfen benches in some con- 


ancient 


spicuous situation, to determine — —* 
—V———— 

arch Tatil 

re fi eae lAwA, oO unwritten, 
and developed by the —— order, 
were, to & extent at least, embodied 
at a very early period in certain ancient 
writings known now as Brehon Tracts, Of 
these two have been translated—the Sean- 
chus Mor, or Great Book of the Law, com- 
piled, it is said, by nine ‘pillars of Erin,’ 
under the superintendence of St. Patrick ; 
and the Book of Aicill, containing the wis- 
dom of two of the most famous Brehon 
Cormac’ and the ‘Learned 
stem of law was abol- 
ward ILI. 

,+ Breemet (brém), a. [A. Sax. brem- 
man, to murmur, to rage, to fret; M.FLG. 
bremen, to roar; cog. with L. fremo, to roar 
or rage.) Boisterous; rough; sharp; severe. 
‘Comes the breme winter. wer’, 

Bren,t Brennet (bren), vet. [A. Sax. bren- 
nan, to burn.) To burn. 
Closely the wicked flame his bowels Arent. Spenser. 


(bren’4j), n. [From 0.E. bren, 
bran. ] old law, a tribute or composition 
which tenants paid to their lord, in lieu of 
bran which they were obliged to furnish for 
his hounds. 

Brenningt (bren‘ing), p. anda. Burning. 
»t ade. In a burning manner; 
hotly. Chaweer. 
Brent (brent), a. (Jamieson regards this 
word as being the same as brand, tee 
which see).] 1. [Scotch.] Upright; straight; 
¥; also, smooth; unwrinkled: exclusively 
or almost exclusively applied to the brow. 
‘Your bonny broo was brent.’ Burns. 
Her fais brent brow, smooth as th’ unrunkled deep 
When a’ the winds are in their caves asleep 


7 1 amEiLy 
2%. See BRANT. 
Brent (brent), », Same as Brent-goose, 


is 
ished by statute of 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; néte, not, mive; 





taibe, tub, bull; 


the more rapid | 


Brant goose brent’ 
(D. and G. b : , leel. 





| Brent ~ 
brant’ 


E 


wings, and it traverses greater distances 

its migrations. Ita breeding places 

the far north, but it migrates for the winter 

as low down as the middie of France 

Called also simply Brent and Brant. 

| Brent-new (brent’nd), a. Bran-new (which 
see). ‘Cotillon brent-new frae France” 


Burns. (Scotch. 
et-chin), n [After 
—— —— 
uen y Fr, briquet, a litt 
chain.} <A short watch-guard or chain * 
— the key is usually attached; a fob 
n. 


Brere,t ». Briar. 

; ( bres’ som -ér, 
bres‘sum-ér), «, In arch. same as Brest 
sun 





mer. 

Breast (brest), n. In arch. the mem- 
ber of a column, more usually called Toru 
or Tore. See TORUS. 

Breste,t «.¢ To burst. 
Brest-summer, 


— —2 In 5* summer 
P orizon au 

wall or partition, as the eur 
windows; « lintel. 

Bret (bret), mn The brill ( Pleuronectes 
rhombus) Called also Birt and Byrt. (Pr- 
vincial, } 


Bretéche, Bretesche (bret-ish), » [fr 
brettche, O.Fr. = See Baarucx 
BuTTuEss.) A name common to several 
wooden, crenellated, and roofed erectian. 
used in the middle ages for military pat 
poses. Erections bearing this name were 
used in sieges both by the assailants a 
besieged: by the former, to afford prote- 
tion while they 
were undermin- 


(brest!- 
or beam 
an m 
over i 





Bretéche, Council-bouse, 
Coustance, 


ing 
wall meets the roof, and standing out frou 
the latter somewhat like a storm-window. 
40 that it commanded three directions—ln 
front and to the right and left—thus x1- 
ing for observation as well as defence, The 
bretdche over a hotel-de-ville was sm 
times used as a convenient place to mal 
Jamations from. 
(bre-tes-4), a. [Fr., from OFr 
bretesse, battlemen See Buatrick} le 
her. a term applied to an ordinary em 
on each side, the battlements being opp 
site to each other. 
Bretexed,t a. (Comp. bretessé, bretiche, and 
see BRATTICE.}] Embattled. 
ta, [Comp. 0.E. |, fell v 
the m, A. Sax. brerd, breord, brim] 
Brimful. ‘Bretful of pardons.” Cheveer. 
Brethren (breru’ren), n pl of brother 
(which see 
Breton 


4 
(breton), a. Relating to Brittany, 
or Bretagne in ce, or the language @ 
ite people. ‘Here on the Breton strand: 
Breton, not Briton.’ Tennyson. 
Breton (bret’on), n. The native language 
Brittany; Armoric (which see), 


5. Se. fey 





of], pound; ti, 8c. abune; 








n L. brevis, short.) 
A. note character of time, 
uivalent to two semibreves or 
—2Z.+ In law, a writ; « brief. — 
used to indicate 


igh 
colonel. It does not exist in the vagal navy. 
adjective. —2. A 


a. Taking rank by brevet. 
What called reve ek vent fcr fal 
branches of the army as a reward for brilliant and 
lengthened service; and when such nominal rank 
has been held Slate aan TS 
— — —— 


eee Milit, to confer brevet 
Brevetey (bre-vet’si), mn. Brevet rank. 


Breviary ré’vi-a-ri), wn ([Fr. dreviatre, L. 
wnt Ag way SoG A ol See Barer.) 
—— t; a compend; an epitome. 
In the R. Cath. Ch. a book con- 


t of the services 


New oT mera beh a aad the 


anthems, &c., all in Latin, 


seasons and festi- 
vals of the church. The English Book of 
Common Prayer is based on it. The Greek 
Breviat,t Brevintet vi-at, bré’vi-a 
= t), m. 
(See Breve and Brier.) 1. A short com- 
pend; a brief statement; a summary, 
No lp allt poe Ap ——— 
pablished and dispersed with great — 
‘orteus. 
ay dha S. Butler. 
tv.t. Toabridge. Sherwood. See 
ABBREVIATE. 
Breviature (bré’vi-a-tar), a. An abbrevia- 


tion. Johnson, 

Brevier (bre- n. (G. brevier, Fr. bre- 
vitive: 80 called from originally used 
in printing breviarien] A kind of print- 

type. in size between and 


two sizes larger than the type of 
this Dictionary. 
—— —— n. — 


—— hbo ena ee 

ing. there} 

Brevi-manu (bre’vi-man’i) ([L., with a 
short hand.] In Seots law, an 

the performance an act 
own authority or without 


(bre’ a. [L. brevis, short, 
foot.] short legs, a8 cer- 


(bre’vi-ped), n. A bird having 


vi- 


sdb, alias th, Se. loch; g, go; J, job; 


cluding the penguins, auks, guillemote, 
divers, and 


short wings. — A tind 
Brevipennate ( bre’vi-pen-at), n. 

having short wings 

Brevipennes 


short, and rostra vir rom rostrum, 
a beak.} In ornith. ha a short bill. 
brevitas, from 


applied to time: the brevity of human 

.—2. Shortness; conciseness; contraction 

into few words: applied to discourses or 

— ‘Brevity is the soul of wit.’ Shak. 
stated john with his 

—*2 384 wi * 


eee 
— to brew; 
5— Ice 


— 


4. To contrive; to plot; ee 

brew mischief. ‘Or brew flerce Ah f 

the watery main.’ Pope. 

1 found it to be the most malicious and frantick 
and the most contrary to his nature that, I 

think, had ever been dremevt. Wettow, 


Brew (bro), c.i 1. To perioem the business 
ee 3 
« wash, wring, érrm, bake, scour. SAad, 


2 To be in a sate of re tion; to be 
mixing, forming, or 
brews in 


jer Were. 
ye mae of the best 


Mi 
*223 n. ue whe brows: specifi- 
— one ‘whiowe occupation is to prepare 
Brewery (bris“ér- i), nm 1. A brew-house ; 
the house and apparatus where brewing is 
carried on.—2.t Collective body of brewers; 
beer trade. 


the London 
ill drink, and drive the people to 
which would destroy the duty. 


of ex 
malted grain ont converting that solution 
— afermented and sound alcoholic bev- 


rage called ale or beer. The usually 

followed by the brewer may be divided into 
eight distinct — ** the grin of the 
malt, mashing, , the fermen- 
tation, the ———— e crack! or vatting, 
and the fining or cleaning. — e quantity 

brewed at once. 

A brewing of new beer, set by old beer, maketh it 
work again. Bacon. 
3. A mixing together. 


I am not able to avouch anything for certainty, 
— of oun Oey 


Ss eatloction ef Mam sionme parenting & 
Brewis! (brivis), n. [A. Sax. briwas, the 


(bre‘vi-pen-at), a. Having» 


of meat in broth, broth, pot- | 


small pieces 
lage, been bredwan, to brew.) L Broth ; 


— nore tute Sean, & Fi, 


2. Bread soaked in 

Brewster (bro’stér}, n. { Brew, and term. 
-ster.) One who brews; a brewer; more 
especially, a female who brews. 

TH, then, th, thin; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Brewsterite 
D. Brewster.) A whi 
pellucid mineral of the ‘zeoli 


te (bro stér- It), (After Sir 


gh og 

te female, ce. 
curri —— — ——7 
—— _—= silicate of aluminium, stron- 

tium, an um, 

is,  Brexiline (bré -zil’in), (Fr. brésiline. } 
oe hao 

pret Briere, Ge 8 ce. a —— — 


Mau. 
resembling Briareus, a Swine Wesdeot 
— h pana foggy nee ot bel 

a- Capable 
bribed ; ihable to be bribed; as, a briba 
Bebe (vi Prov. Fr. brife 
(brib), n. bribe, Prov. Ri 
lump of bread, brok en victuals, such such as are 
ven to beggars, something _ a 
m root seen in Armor. 


— Kah 
rew or favour 
bestowed or premieed with a view to 


vert the judgment or corrupt the condu t 
of a judge, witness, or other person in the 


de a cause, give testimony, or —— 
nome 08 contrary to what he knows to be 
ustice, or rectitude.—2 Anything 
that uces; as, the bribes offered by glory 
wer, 
(brib), ».¢& pret. & pp. bribed; p 
— 1.¢ To steal. Chaucer. —— — 
romise a reward or consideration to, 
a view to pervert the judgment or cor- 
ra * —— to induce to a certain 
course of action, especially a wrong ee 
= something valued; to 
gain over by a bribe. 
How pow'rful are chaste vows! the wind and thde 
bribed 


You to combat on the Engtish side. 


Does it follow, because we have not the worst of all 


bribed } ustice or canva: justice, that 
Seoul joteed ee ot comes — 


—*30*28 —— bribery: t Ge ain 


a rape 
h h, 
ssa ts np ec, 
indicted. Bouwer, 
Bribeless (brib’les), a. I 
bribed; not to be bribed. 


Conscience is a most érvdelees worker, lt never 
knows how to —* afalse report. Ap. Reynolds, 


Bribe-pander (u’pen-die nan. One who 
bribes. Burke. » 

per (eee nn. [0.E bribour, O.Fr. 
bribeur.) Uf A thief or robber. 
Who saveth a thefe when the rope is knet, 
With some false turn the ératonr will him quite. 


Z te. 
. — bribes or pays for corrupt prac- 


Bri rib’ér-i), m 14 extor- 
—————— — 
Ye make clean the utter side of the cup and of the 


platter; — — 


or taking a 


ota being 


in Bnglish 
law, more — giving or receiv- 
ing of by wich one’s conduct in 
some public A. is influenced. In this 
country bri has been most prominent in 
connection a 
a ju 


ite, or rson con judi- 
cally in the sdminfatration of Justice, re- 
~Oath (brib’ér-i-dth), n An oath 
which may be administered to a voter at a 


perliamen election, if the polling sheriff 
—2—— that he has not received 


. a brick, 
t, as in brique de 
O:D. brick, a plece, ‘in x 
tile, from broken, to break aay ie 


into a rectangular chage te 
by being burned in a 
kiln, or in warm countries sometimes by 
being ‘ao in the sun. Sun-burned bricks 
—* anciently mixed with chopped straw 
ve them greater tenacity.--2. Bricks 
collectively or as designating the 

of which any structure is com- 

posed: a ge —— brick; the wall is 
lt of brick.—S. A mass or object resem- 
bling a brick; as, a brick of tea —4. A folly 


zh, asure.—See Ker. 





w, wig; wh, whig; 


Treaty fellow. ‘He's a dear little — 

{Colloqg. or sone. ] This a 
cation of eee cd tee word is said by some to 
originated in one of the universities, and = 
be a translation of Aristotle's tetragdnos 
anér, a rectangular, complete, or perfect 
. 


Brick (brik), a. Made of brick; resembling 
brick; as, a brick wall; a brick -red colour, 
Brick (brik), »¢ 1. To lay or pave with 
bricks, or to surround, close, or wall in with 
bricks. ‘A narrow street, c bricked in 
on all sides like a tomb.’ ns.—2. To 
imitate or counterfeit a brick wall on plas- 
ter, by smearing it with red ochre and mak- 
ing the joints with an edge-tool, and then 

ailing them with fine plaster. 
brik’bat), nm A yee or frag- 
ment of a brick. See Bat, 
Brick-built (brik’bilt), a. Built with brick. 
‘The brick-built town.’ den. 

Brick; clay (Cbrik’kla), 1, Clay used or 
suitable for making bricks and tiles, It 
should be a wipe cot silicate of alumina, 
combined with various proportions of sand, 
and with not more than 2 per cent. of lime 
and other alkaline earth. The red colour 


onel 


rad bricks cr nds 5 the —— of a little 
ron pero — tinguished 
from boulder-clay, a ly ‘Taminated clay 


immediately overlying and evidently de- 

rived from the boulder-clay by denudation 
and re-assortment by water. 

Brick-dust (brik’dust), n. Dast of pounded 
n. 


bricks, 

Brick-earth (brik’érth), Clay or earth 
used or suitable for bricka. 

Brick-field (brik’féld), m. A field or yard 
where bricks are made, 

Brick-kiln (brik’kil), n. A kiln or furnace 
in which bricks are baked or burned; ora 
pile of bricks, laid loose, with arches under- 
neath to receive the wood or fuel, 

= r),m One whose * 
pation is to build with ‘pricks. —Briekla 
uch, a species of local tetter prod pd 
a ‘hands of bricklayers by the contact of 


ime. 
Bricklaying ‘la-ing), n The art of 
building wi —* oral uniting them by 
cement or mortar into various forms; 
wee or occupation of laying bricks. 
19 a. [From A. Sax. breean, to 
— é@; easily broken. [Obsolete 
or provincial.} 
Th’ altar on the which this image staid, 
Was, O great pity! built of trictie clay. Spenser, 
Brickleness (brik’l-nes), ». Brittleness. 
(Obsolete or provincial. } 
Brickmaker (brik’mak-ér), » One who 
makes bricks, or whose occupation is to 


make bricks. 

Bri (brik’mak-ing), n. The art of 
making bricks, 

Brick-mason (brik’ma’sn), u. A brick- 


layer. 
ik’ ing),n. Brickwork 
varried — Serene eed fa between timber 


Brick-toa (brik’ta),_m, The larger leaves 
and young shoots of the tea-plant softened 
by steam and moulded into a brick-shaped 
mass. In this form it is extensively sent 
por! sels facilitate 6 — ae 
em to commerce, 
being valued by bricks of tea. 

-trimmer (brik’trim-ér), n. . = arch. 
a@ brick arch me ess the wooden 
trimmer in front of the —— to guard 
against accidents he Bap 


Brickwork (brik’ 
bricks; a Paitin 
2 A place where 

Bricky (orik'l), a. ral of bricks, or formed 
0 


Beich-yard (ts (brik yird), n, A place where 


Bricole CL Tore Lol), n [(Fr.) Milit, harness 
worn by men for guna where it is 
im ible to use horses. 

(brid’al), ”. = bride-ale 8 
which form the word was formerly written 
—— and ale, in the sense of — 

and other similar words. 
A A'nuptia festival; a marriage. 
, 89 Cool, so cali, so bright, 
Fer eS tnd see. G. Herbert, 

Bridal — Belonging to a bride 

wedding. ‘The bridal chamber.’ 


Shae, 

Bridalty! (brid‘al-ti or brid-al-té), m. Cele- 
bration of the nuptial feast. onson. 
Bride (brid), mn. [A. Sax, brgd, brid, O.E. 


or 


metathesis birde, 
brud, 


Goth. — G. braut— a bride.] A woman 
ay eres ee are 


He, y aaliy he, can tell, who, match’d like 


H experience tried, 
Has by hig own exp is dearer than the 
bride, Lad. Lyttleton, 
Bridet —— To make a 
bride to marry. 
I knew «4 man 
OF chghty winters, chief sole them, who 
brided. Beau. & Fi. 


Bride-alet (brid’il), n. A feast 
at a rustic marriage. 


‘The men that's bid to drideale, Hf he 
And drink enough, he need not fear 
his stake. B. Fomson, 


— 


Sir 

brid’ grém mo 
— —— n. [The r 
Fidepome, 90 word is in A. Sax. brgd- 


—— — a bride, and guia, a man; 


bvadpom, » leel. britth: 


ry —— The 
ch gums 
—— ] Aman new 
married, 


Dan. 
Sax. and 
te with L. home, a 
married, or just about 


Me that hath the bride is the dridepreomm, Jn. ili, ag. 
That — bape dr Aa ee —~ 
¢ cauta J 
And —— him to marriage. - * Shack. 
Bride-knott (brid’not), n. A breast-knot; a 
knot of ribbons worn by the guests at a 
—25 a wedding-favour. 
Bridely t (brid’li), a. Of or pertaining toa 
—_— nuptial 
She, hating as a helnous crime the bond of dridely 


Did fold about her father’s neck with —— 


is 


Bridescake (\y 
is made for the guests at a wedding, and 
iecea of which are sent to friends after the 
estival, Such cakes are commonly highly 
ornamented, 
(bridz"- 


Bridesmaid, Bridemaid 
mad, brid’mad), » A woman 
who attends on a bride at her 


wedding. 
a ing), 
ae The state of being a bri 


T'll bide my time for — 2 


Brideman (bridz’- 


man, ne page n, Aman who 
attends upon a bridegroom and 
bride at their marriage. 


(brid’wel), n. A house 
of correction for the confinement 
of disorderly persons, in which they are 
subjected to solitary confinement and hard 
labour: so called from the —** built near 
St. Bride’s or Bridget’s Well, in London, 
which was turned into a penal workhouse. 
The name is now sometimes applied to 

risons for criminals of all sorts as well aa 
‘or magia * a Sex. oR 
pg n , 0. 
— , 0 Sc. brig or 
— * Sere * 
paces a 
From a shorter form seen in Toel. bri, Dan, 
Root doubtful.) 1. Any 
wood, stone, brick, or iron, 
mieten over a river, pond, lake, road, valley, 
or the like, for the purpose of a con veniouk 
. Among rude nations by ate 
som 3 formed of other materi 
sometimes they are formed of boats or ioe 
of wood lying on the water, fastened to- 
ther, covered with planks, and called 
' ase es, A —* “over a mara —— 
made of logs or 
upon ‘the surface of —— —— 
swn or chain bridges, the flooring or main 
body of the bri yy ported on stron, 
iron chains or han in the form 
an inverted arch from one point of support 
to another. The points of support are the 
tops of strong pillars or small towers, erected 





Fite, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


attached 
being mar- Sontatee sf fren 





for the 
bridge. Ove 


and are beyond thet tn er 





—- toa af feria wei stan 
the current of a river is applied to 
the boat, which is made in the 
the onesie to the other. A shew br from 
the one side to 7 other. 
oblique sg 


way or railway passes. * 
* loyed where ihe Py is wide and the 

t to be carried over great. The bridge 
cnn the Conway in Wales, which has aclear 
reds Perham Phebe depe such tudes, 


Bridge over the Menai Straits, * 


toria Brid: 
latter nearly 1} mile in length, and resting 
on heer our piers, from 242 to 300 fret 


apart. 


with cross-framing, like lattice-work, » 
arranged that the bend of one rafter bewr 
the bases of the two adjoining rafters. Some 
lattice bridges are — with Wane 
rafters, like roofs, with a 


—— — 
braces united by strong and wi 
—— 


i215) 
oe 
F 
Siz 
faye 


on end-cleats on which 
ported clear abo —— 

c above pla 
of different kinds, a low wall or 
the flame 


5 

8 

A 

a: 

58 

E> tate 

ease Le 
PE 

qa 


Hal 
S&F 


a 
5 


o 
1J 
a 


struments, such as the violin, inten 

ee = ne bow to ina 
on any one string without touching th 

others. —8. Naut. a range of planks which 


¥, Sc. fey. 





oil, pound; ti, Se. absne; 
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forms a communication between the paddle- 


boxes of a steam-veassel, and which, being . 


bolted and fastened with knees to the pad- 
dle-boxes, serves to lessen their vibration. 





Lattice-bricige on Raliway from St. Gall to Appenzell. 


Called also Bridge-board.—9. A bridge-deck. 
[American. ])— Electric bridge, a term applied 
to several contrivances for determining the 
resistance of an element of an electric cir- 


cuit 
.t. pret. & pp. bridged; : 
er a 5 To build a bridge or bridges 


on or over; aa, to bridge a river.—2. To make 
a bridge or bridges for. 

Xerscs. . . aver Hellespont, 

Sridging his way, Europe with Asia ieee, 

ou, 

4. Fig, to find a way of overcoming or get- 
ing over: generally with over; as, to brulge 
over a difficulty. 

Every man's work, pursued steadily, tends in this 
way to become an end in itself, and so to — 
the loveless chasms af life. Gearge Eliot, 

Bridge-board (brij‘bird), mn 1. A board 
into which the ends of wooden steps are 
fastened. Called also Notch-board.—2. See 
Barer, & 

(brif‘dek), n. A partial deck, 
common in paddle-steamers, — from 
side to side of a veasel amidships. ed in 
America a Bridge. 

-gutter, Bridge-gutter (brijd’- 
gut-tér, brij’gut-tér), mn, A gutter formed 
of boards, supported on bearers, and covered 
with lead, 

Bridge-head (brij’hed), n. In fort. a work 
covering that extremity of a bridge which 

is nearest to the enemy; a t&te-du-pont. 
islet (brij‘il-et), n. A portion of 
which becomes insular at high-water, 

aa the well-known isle of Lindisfarne. 

me (brij‘stén),n. A stone laid 
over an area at the entrance to a honse, 
when not supported by arches underneath. 

Bridge-train (brij'trin), n. Milit. a portion 
of thearmy, with itsequipment, for enabling 
troops to pass across a river; pontooners. 

Bridge-ward (brij'ward), x In locksmith- 
ing, the principal ward of a key, usually in 
the plane of rotation. 


Bridging (brij"ing), a A piece of wood 
placed between two beams or other pieces, 
to prevent their spareeching each other, 
More generally called a Strutting or Strain- 
ing Piece, 


floor (brij‘ing-flér), nm. In arch, a 
floor in which bridging-joists are employed. 

-joist (brij’ing-joist),n. Inarch. a 
joist which is sustained by transverse beams 
below called bivnding-joists; also,a joist which 





is naited or fixed to the flooring-boards, In 
the @ is the flooring, d the girder, ce 
poy « dging-joista, dd the ceiling-jolsts, and 
te ie 


(brij‘), a. Fullofbridges. Sherteood. 
— .% [A, Sax. bridel, a bridle; 
D. O.H.G, prid 


" , bridel, whence 
Fr, bride, Sp. brida. bably from A. Sax. 











horse (or animal similarly used), and by 
which he is governed and restrained, con- 
sisting usually of a head-stall, a bit, and 
reins, with other appendages, according to 
its particularform and uses. — 2. A 
restraint; a curb; a check, ‘A 
continual bridle on the tongue.’ 
Watts. —3. The piece in the in- 
terior of a _ which covers 
and holds place the tumbler 
and sear, being itself held by the 
screws on which they turn. — 
4. Naut. ashort piece of cable well 
served, attached to a swivel on 
a chain, laid in a harbour, and 
the upper end drawn into a ship 
and secured to the bitts. The use 
is to enable a ship when moored 
to veer with the wind and tide.— 
Bowline bridles, short legs or 
— of rope running through 
ron thimbles, by which the bow- 
line is attached todifferent places 
on the leech or edge of a large sail. 
Bridle (bri’dl), v.4 pret. & pp. bridled; ppr. 
bridling. 1. To puta bridle on; as, to bridle 
a horse.—2,. To restrain, guide, or govern; 
— poate Vinee ana Whey te kgs 
e@ ‘Savoy an , the ke 
of Italy, and the Citadel in her Hes 
to bridle Switzerland." Burke. —Sywn. To 
check, restrain, curb, govern, control, re- 
ress, master, sulxlue. 

Bridle (bri‘dl), e& To hold the head up 
and backwards, especially as an expression 
of pride, scorn, or resentment; to assume a 
lofty manner so as to assert one's dignity 


or express In jon at its being offended ; 
to toss the head; to strut: generally with * 
‘Gave a crack with her fan like a coach- 


whip, and bridled out of the room with the 
air and complexion of an incens’d turkey- 
cock.’ Cibber. 

If you charge them with any particular sin they 
bridte wp and deny that sin Gercely enough, 


“ingeiley. 

Bridle-hand (bri‘dl-hand), n. The hand 
which holds the bridle in riding; the left 
hand. Sir W. Scott. 

Bridle-path (bri’dl-path), n. A _ path 
which can be travelled on horseback but 
not by wheeled carriages. 

Bridle-port (oet’dl- port). n, Newt, a port 
cut in a ship’s counter for getting out 
hawsers either to moor by in harbour or 


to clap springs upon. 
Bridler (brid ler) n. One that bridles; one 
that restrains and governs. 


The prelates boast themselves the only éridéers of 
schibsai. Afidten. 


Bridie- ‘dl-ran), mn, <A rein attached 
to the bit. Sir W". Scott, seca 
di-wa) nm A bridle-pathe — 
Bridoon (bri-dén’), Fr. bridon, from 


bride, a bridle. See BRIDLE.) A _ light 
snaftle or bit of a bridle in addition to the 
2* bit, and having a distinct rein. 
Brief (bréf), a. (0.E. bref, bries, O.Fr. brief, 

Fr. bref, from L. brevis, short.) 1. Short in 
duration; lasting a short time. ‘ How brief 
the lifeof man." Shak.—2. Short in expres- 
sion; using few words; concise ; succinct, 

1 will be mild and gentle in my words,— 

And brief, good mother, for laminhaste. Shad, 

The Srief style is that which expresecth much in 
listle, B. Fouson, 
8 Common; rife; prevalent. [Old and pro- 
vincial English. )—Jn brief, (a) in few words. 
‘Open the matter in brief.” Shak, (b) In 


short. 
Duke, Proceed. 
Sead, Iu brief, to set the needless process by, SAad. 
Brief(bréf), n. 1, An epitome; a short orcon- 
cise writing; a short statement or account. 
I shall make it plain as far as a sum or érief can 
a cause plain, Bacon, 
And she told me 


Io a sweet verbal dries. Shak, 
2 In law, (a) an abridged relation of the 
facta of a litigated case drawn up for the 
instruction of an advocate In conducting 
proceedings in a court of justice. 

The fellow had a ve id air, ancl seemed 
to hold his Sie/in his hand ker to help his action 
than that he wanted notes for his further — 

Oe, 
(6) A writ summoning a man to answer to 
any action; or any precept of the sovereign 
in writing issuing from any court and or- 
dering something to be done. (¢) In Seots 
law, same as Brieve (which see) (d) A 
letter patent from proper authority author- 
izing a public collection or charitable contri- 
bution of money for any public or private 
purpose; a license to make collections for 





bredan, breydan, to braid.] 1. The portion 
of gear or fitted to the head of a 
ch, chain; th, 8c. loch; g,go; j, job; hf, Fr, ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


me = 
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repairing churches, making up for losses 
by fire, &c.: sometimes called a Church 
Brief or King’s Letter.—%.¢ A writing in 
general ; a letter. 
Bear this sealed brigf 

With winged haste to the lord-marshal, S/d, 
4.¢ In music, same as Breve (which see), — 
6. A papal or apostolical brief. See below,.— 
Papal or apostolical brief, the name given 
to the letters which the pope addresses to 
individuals or religious communities upon 
matters of discipline. Sometimes they are 
mere friendly and congratulatory letters to 

rinces and other persons high in office. A 

rief is distinguished from a dedZ in being 
more concise, written on paper, sealed with 
red wax, and impressed with the seal of the 
fisherman or Peter in a boat; while a bull is 
more ample, written on parchment, and 
sealed with lead or green wax. 

Brief (bréf), vet. To furnish with a brief; to 

instruct by a brief. [Rare.] 


1 wever could look a counsel in the face again if 
Td neglected to éric/ him with such facts as these 


Tradiope. 
Briat | (bréf), ade. 1. In brief; in short; 
eny. 
Brieft recovered him, bound up his wound, Saas. 


2, In or after a short time; soon; quickly. 
Ik were : griel, so drief'to part with thee; 


Farewell, Shak, 
Briefless (bréf'les), a. Having no brief; as, 
a brieflese barrister. 


(bréf’li), ade, In a brief manner; 
concisely ; in few words. 
(bréf'man), n One who makes 
— a copier of a manuscript. Quart. 
B. 


Briefness (bréf‘nes), n. The state or quality 
of being brief; shortness; conciseness in dis- 
course or writing. 

There is a driefness of the parts somethwes that 
makes the whole long. 4H, Fovsoe. 
Brier, Briar (bri‘ér), m [A. Sax. breer, 
brere, a brier; ara = borrowed from the 
Celtic; comp. Ir. briar, a thorn, a pin, a 
brier; Gael. preas, a bush, a brier.) 1, A 

prickly plant or shrub in general. 

I wil] tear your flesh with the thorns of the wilder- 
ness and with driers, Jucig. vili, 7. 
2 The sweet-brier and the wiid-brier, 
species of the rose; the wild-rose, 

Briered (bri‘érd), a. Set with briers. 
Chatterton. 

(bri’ér-i), a. Full of 


briers: rough; thorny. ‘The thorny brake 
and b: wood.” Fawkes. 
Briery t (bri’ér-i}, n. A place where briers 
row, Huloet, 
eve (brév), nu. [See BRIEF, 2.) In Scots 
law, a writ issuing from Chancery, directed 
to any fudge ordinary, ordering trial to be 
made by a jury of certain points stated in the 
brieve, now used chiefly in the election of 
tutors to minors, the cognoscing of lunatics 
or idiots, and the ascertaining widows’ tierce. 
Brig (brig), n {An abbrev. of brigantine. | 
A vessel with two masts, square rigged 
nearly like a ship's mainmast and foremast. 





The term, however, is variously applied by 
the mariners of different nations.—Herwa- 
vodite brig. See under HERMAPHRODITE. 
(brig), a. Abridge ‘The key-stane o’ 

the brig. teh. 


BRIGADE 


aquadrons; of infantry, four, five, or six 


battalions or regiments. 
A femnale ériyade, property disciplined and accenu- 
t 


tred, wouk! not be o charge a numerous body 
of the enemy. Golds wiita. 
2. .A body of individuals gener- 


ally wearing a uniform, acting under 
quests as, a shoeblack brigade; a fire 


bri - , vt, pret. & pp. bri- 

Z — * hy ‘o form into bri- 

or into brigades; as, ments of 
= are bri, with regiments of the 


bri- gad’ mal fer), n An 


rigad see == the brigadier to naasist 
¢ management and ordering of his , 


—— =! 


—— (bri a a 
en ér-al a-dér’), mn. [Fr., by 


ral officer whocommandsa ie a 
—— horse or foot, and in rank next 
—* a major- general. * Wishing to be one 


day brigadvers.” Ryron, 
Brigand (orig/and), a, (Fr. brigand, a brig: | 
and, O. Kr. brigand, briqant, an armed foot 


aoliier, a brigand or highway- robber, from 
It. brigante, a pirate, a brigand, from It, 
brigante, intriguing, seditious, from brig- 
ere, to intrigue, to quarrel (whence also 


brigade), from briga, an intrigue, a quarrel, ; 
1.4 A sort of irregular , 


trouble, diequiet. } 
foot soldier, F’rofesart.—2 A robber; a 
freebooter; a ** especially, one 
of those robbers who live In gangs in secret 
retreats in wountaing or forests, 
—— solitudes gave refuge to — aad 
Brigandage (brig’and-dj),n. The life and 
practices of a brigand; way-robbery. 
Many of the peasants in their distress had taken to 
— — — Ht, Pearson. 


Brigantine t (b ‘an-din}, a. A kind of 
light sailing-v 


Spenser. See BRIGAX- 
TINE. 
Brigandine, Brigantine (brig’an-din, bri 
an-tin), n (fr. ents On brigand, ts 


the sense of foot-soldier, See BRIGAND.] 

armour composed of iron rings or 
stall thin iron plates sewed upon canvas, 
linen, or leather, and covered over with 
sunilar materials. Medimval archers and 
croasbowmen are generally represented in 
these quilted coats or jackets. Jer, xlvi 4 
Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And triygandiue of brass, thy broad — rena, 
Vaatbrace and greaves. ten. 

tt (brig’ant), a. Same as Hrigen 
wien oth ——— 


tine (brig’an-tin), n [Fr. —— 
— lt. brigantine, a te vessel See 
BrRIganp rig is an abbrev. of this word] 
A kind of light sailing vessel formerly much 
used by corsairs; now more specifically a 
two-masted vessel tly square-rigged ; 
either, (@) a brig without her main-sail, 
that is, without the lowermost square- 

ou the main or aft mast; or, (>) a herma- 
phrodite brig. See under HERMAPHRODITE. 
B tet ( ‘bét), m (A. Sax. brig, a 

bridge, and bot, compensation.) A ork 








bution for the repair of bridges, walla, and | 


castles, 
Brige,t ». [See Brrave. } 
Chaucer, 

t (brit), a. [A. Sax. beorht, bridt, clear, 
shining; Icel bjartr, Goth. barrits, O.H.G, 
herht, sraht, 
Same root as L. 
to flame, flamm 
bhraj, to shine} 1. lating or reflecting 
light; brilliant; shining; lInminous; splendid; 
a as, 8 — sun. ‘A bright par- 

cular star.’ 
Candles were —— at all the windows, The 


public places were as Arig? as at noonday, 
Macauday. 


2. Transmitting light; clear; transparent, 
as Liquors, 


Contention. 


From the brightest wines 
He turn‘d abhorrent. Aowesers. 
3. Manifest to the mind, as light is to the 
eyes; evident; clear, 
He must not ced too swiftly, that he may with 


more case, érighter evidence . . . draw the 
learwer on. if adts, 


4. Resplendent with charms; splendid. 

BL beauty appears, 

In its graces and airs, 

All bright as an angel new dropt from the sky. Parnes. 
5. Tllustrious; glorious: applied both to 
perecas and ; a8, the htest period 
of a kingdom. *The brightest annals of a 
female reign." Cotton. 


-H.G. breht, shining, bright. - 


ro (anciently fragro), | 
ws ma), flame, Skr. | 
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lf parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, drigAtest, meanest of mankind. Pape. 
. In & yy sense as used with 
rsons: (@) having, or charac by, 
bri iant Hh Frog quick in wit; 
witty; clever; not dull; aa, a bright remark; 
he ia by no means bright. (b) — joy 
or cheerfulness around, as the sun 
light; lively; vivacious; animated; cheerful. 


He drighé and jovial among your guests. SAad, 


7. In painting, luminous; *83 = bel 
Tight A picture is said to be bright wh 
the lights so much prevail as to Srerconae 
the shadows, and are ke ~~ close and 
distinct as to produce a bril arance. 

Bright (brit), x. Brightness; oe endour, 

Dark with excess of drag At thy skirts — 


Bright, vi See Br 
8 (brit’n), v.t. 
hter; to shed light on; to make to shine; 
to increase the lustre of. 
Her celestial 
Adorn the world, and ivighin ep up the skies Dryden. 
2 To dispel gloom from; to cheer; to make 
gay or cheerful; as, to brighten prospects. 

This makes Jacks érighien up the room wherever 
he —— and the qorecty : af the company 
imto . . . gaiety and good hum: Stecte, 

3. To make illustrious or ‘more distin- 
guished; to heighten the splendour of; to 
add lustre to, 

The present queen would ArigAten her character 
if she would exert her authority to instil virtues into 
her people. Swyft. 
4. To make acute or witty; to sharpen the 
faculties of.—5 Spec —* in the calico 
trade, to add brilliancy to the colours of, as 
prints, &c., by boiling them in a solution of 


Aten tn), vi. Togrow bright or more 
avers tpt up; to become less dark or 


” Like the sun querying from a cloud, 
Her countenance érigéitews, and her a ‘expands, 
iM ordamurta, 


All his brightening to the lust, 
His ————e the world be past. 
Gaddemeta, 


Bright - harnessed Sag he nest }, 
— armour, Milton 


a. 


(brit'li), adv. Ina bright manner ; 

‘sue end, lustre, 

A substitute shines drigAdly as a king 

Uniil a king be by. Saud, 
Brightness ( brit’ nes), n. The state or 
quality of being bright; ——— lustre ; 
glitter, ‘The tneas of the sun.’ Acts 
xxvi 13 —2 Acuteness: applied to * 
favultics; sharpness of wit. ‘The 


— of distinguished A ane 

“rior. 

Bright's Disease * diz-éz), nm. A disease 
first described by At of London, Itis 


characterized by a — ar condition of the 
cortical of the kidneys and inflamma- 
tion of the malpighian bodiea The urine 
during life contains albumen, and is of less 
specific gravity than natural. The disease is 
accompanied with uneasiness or pain in the 
loins, pale or cachectic countenance, dis- 
ordered digestion, freynent urination, and 
dropsy. The blood contains urea, and is de- 
ficient in albumen and hwematosin. Progres- 
sive blood-poisoning induces other visceral 
diseases, and in the end gives rise to the 
cerebral disturbance which is the frequent 
cause of death Called also Granular De- 
ration of the Kids 

Bright; bril- 


— 
teome t (brit‘sum), «. 
liant. Marston, 
Brignole (bré-nyol), » [Fr.] The prunello, 
a variety of the common plum. 
Brigose } (bri-gés"), a. ILL brigosus, It. 
brigoso. See BRIGUR.)] Contentious. ‘Very 
mikeat tae a (re, —— bal, from Tt. 
Brigue , Te Fr, a cal 
briga, aquarrel.] A cabal: intrigue; faction; 
contention. ‘The politicks of the court, the 
of the cardinals, the tricks of the 
conclave." Chesterfeld. 
t ). vi. (Fr. briguer.] To can- 
vasa; to ze, 
lam too proud to drigur for admission. Sp, Hurd. 


Erike,tn (4 5 [A. Sax. brice, a breach.) A breach; 
ruin. 

Brill (bril), ne {Probably from Corn. bri- 
thel, a mackerel, pl. brithelli, brilli, from 
brith, streaked, variegated.], One of the | 
flat-fishes, family Pleuronectids, the Pieuro- | 
nectes rhombus In ite general form it 
resembles the turbot, but SS inferior to tt 
both in size and quality. It ia taken on 
many parts of our coasta, the principal 


fiat To make bright or ; 


BRIMFUL 


—— of the supply. for the London market 
southern coast, where it is 
—— 2 


te (brél-in‘’ta) [I1t} Im sums, a 
term prefixed to a movement, denoting 
that it is to be played in a gay and lively 


manner. 

: Benner wee 
hm RILLIANT. rea‘ 

ess ; — lustre: used both is a 

literal and ve sense. “Star the 


! 

' Urcdanwe Agee ang Lectin chegl emer rah ~ 

' his composition to the Ciceronian ae 
oorulere 


Brilliant (brit ant),a. (Fr. brillant, spark. 
ling, fro: ‘ry, to shine or sparkle, LL 
bere, to shine like a beryl, from L 
1} 1. Sparkling with _ 
=i as, a brilliant 
“tart te — . disti 
—— qualities * such as command 
—— splendid; shining, aa, a brilliant 
wit; a brilliant achievement. 
Washington was more solicitous to avoid fatal anis- 
takes than to perform érwWitanf exploits. Amer, 
ust knows, and knows no more, her Bible tree, 
truth the @ri//iaeet Freschmean never knew, 


Coanper. 
Brilliant (bril’yant), mn. LA diamond of the 
finest cut, — nto faces and facets soa 
to reflect and refract the light im the most 
vivid manner ble. The upper and prin- 

led the table, is octagonal jn 


called facets, the lower face being paraliel 
—— tal of mealies wank” A well- 
cat brilliant reflecta nearly all the light ax 
on it, and refracts it in coloured rays throagh 
the facets in front. See grees —2 Is 
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Brilliantly —— MD ve In a bell 
ant manner; splendi 
———— 


i are. 
Brilliantness (bril'yant-nes), ». The state 


or quality of being brilliant; brilliancy; 
splendour; glitter. 

; (brilz), n. pl. The hair on the eyelids 
of a 


Brim (brim), 2. [A. Sax. brim, Icel. brim, 
the surf, the sea; Dan. braemme, G. brim, 
the edge, border. Derived by Max Mille 
from root seen in L. , to roar, Sir. 
bhram, to whirl, barimi, a whirlpool, brin 

thus the part where Sa erm 

gi — —8 part of ‘the bank 
n; more especially, 

a a river or sheet of water next the water: 

Shakspere used of the brink of a ciif 

dimpled brook and fountain bru’ 

ob ton. ‘A primrose by the river's bre 


New stars all aight above the érine 
Of waters lightened into view; 
They climb'd as quickly, for the rim 
Changed every moment as we flew, Jrwmyse 
2 The upper edge of anything hollow; a 
the brim of a cup. —3. A projecting edgy, 
oe or rim round anything hollow, ass 
t. 


And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 
Under whose érim the gaudy sun woubd peer, 


4. Shallow water at the edge of a sheet 
(Rare. ] 
The feet of the priests that bare the ark were dipped 


in the drven of the water, — in oad 
‘Brim (brim), 2.¢. pret. & p Ly age 

brimming, To fill to the —— — 

or top. 


I drink the cup of a coutly death, 
Brimmed with delirious draughts of warmest be. 


Temavsen. 
Brim (brim), vi. 1. To be fall to the 


The savoury mile ey chew, and im the rind. 
Still as they Ciirsted, scoop the reaming — 


2 ar aei ices Gee, to skirt. * Where 
1 brim round flowery islands’ Keats —Te 
brim over, to Tun over the brim; to over 
flow: used mainly in a figurative sense. 

He was also absolutely drteenceng ener with humo. 


Fifrm. Rev 
Brim t (brim), a [A. Sax. 





bryme, renowned, 

famous, from bréman, to celebrate] Public; 
well known; celebrated; notorious. Warner. 

| Srna (rte), «6. To All to the top 


H | Brimful (brim'ful), @ Full rch er gh cotn- 
i pletely full; as, a 

* Brimful of sorrow.’ Shak. av ee — 
er "To ‘My — abet pd 
| es” Tens 
{ dicatively. ——* 





rFate, far, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; nédte, not, mive; 





tabe, tub, byll; 





oi], pound; 4, Sc, abune; fF, Sc. fey. 








Brimfulnesst (t (brim'fyl- The state 
of being brimfal ——— 
Brimlegs (brine) a, Having no 


— spr oem "plop 


a brim; : 
di: used — 


L au 
‘Hroal-brmmed 


en 
May thy Srinenced waves for this 
Their full trittute 


never miss. Milton. 





; as, Bg toy for ma 


gg te 1. A bow! full to the | 


— —— = makes our hus- 
rley.—2. A hat, 
fem he be tn ot 4 yg takes 


ming (inne). Fal to the top 
aenuine a. or 
brim; 3, a pail. nt 


Brimming (ring The flash of 
cen ln Go ben when is disturbed at 
especially, in fisherman's mighty 
— is due to fish the sur- 
Brimsey (brim’zi), nm. [A. Sax. brimee. See 
BREEZE-FLY.} Inher. a gadfly. 
Brimstone stin), mn. [0.E. bremstone, 
brimatoon, &c., Sc. bruntstane, 
—— lit. bern-stone, or burning- 
Icel. brennisteinn, brimstone. See 
Beano and BURS.) Sulphur (which ace). 
4 Razweseent alive tahoe 2 lehe of Ste burning with 
Brimstone (brin/stén),« Compoued of or 
pertaining to brimstone; brimstone 


> a8, 
matches. 
From his Ariwestese bed at break of day 
A-walking the devil has gone. = Code 


oe 7 -bu brim’stén-but’tér- 
n 
rkamni) Sy “7 = —2 of 
— by i w colour of both sexes, 
* possessing a red spot in the middle 
‘stén-moth), nm. A 
lepidopterous insect (Ramia ecratagata 
possessing yellow wings, with light streaks, 
—* (rim’stont) a. Full of brim 
-j), a. ~ 
migharow.Bromatony, bey and fey 
—— ‘ony, blue, and flery.” 
B. Jenson. 
Brinded {A form equivalent 


torino) 

and Se. branded, of a reddish- 
brown colour with streaks or patches of 
darker brown or black, whence brandie, a 
wane often given to cows in Scotland, like 
leel. brand ottr, brindled, a term applied to 
acow, The meaning is lit: of a burnt colour, 
the root being in burn, brand, &e. 

party of stag of a gray be | tawny — mar ce by 
vars 


She tam‘d the érinded lioness, 

spotted mountain pard. Mitten, 
Brindle (brin’dl), n. Lee mag ly from the 
following.} The state of eee brinded; a 
colour or mixture of colours of which gray 
isthe base, with bands of a darker gray or 
black colour. ‘ A natural brindle.’ Richard- 


70k, 

Brindled did), a, [A kind of dim, form 
of Peo) Bets ed; variegated with spots 
or streaks of different co colours. ‘The brin- 

dled monster." 

Brindle-moth —— n <A name 
given by some British collectors to moths of 


The 


——— with salt, like the 
water of ocean; salt water; hence used 
for tears, and for the sea or ocean. 


Artificial | 
brine is used for the preservation of the flesh 


ot animals, fish, vegetables, &c. 
What a deal of drine 
Hath washed thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline! SAad, 
Sasp was cole, and an the lavel deine 
Sleck Panope with all her sisters played. = Afton, 
Brine (brin), v.¢. pret. & 
1. To 8 in ithe, be cerns | fre 


arty aia ag fe as, to | 

A pit of salt water, 
Bene pan — gag 
formed by 





ch, chain; ch, 8c. loch; &, go; i, job; 


, Y 


4 





is 
| 
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Brine- t A salt 
ae Ce, da To 


n‘pump), » A pump em- 

in pA ogy vanen wena Hye the 

of the brine which collects at the 
—— of it. 


Brine-shrimp 
crustacean, th 
. ut 4 inch in length, —— found in 


the salt-pans at ee a this and in the Great 
Salt Lake at U This crustacean 





shrimp. 
Bring (bring), v.t. pret. and pp. 
later ng. A. Sax. ‘bring broht (brang, brung, 


Yet give lea my 
Thee wemay irdeg von seething on way 
ee Se ee into an- 
per oy bring to a better frame of 
owing to nothing. —6, To persuade; 
————— to induce, 
- dwe consideration of the vanities af Cate ree 
— Sir 4 L’Estrange. 
Profitable its would be a diversion, if 
men could bat be ought to delight in them Lavke. 
—To bring about, to effect; to accomplish, 


It enabled him to gain the most vain and imprac- 
ticable into his designs, and to éring about several 
great events for the advantagre of the public. 


Addison, 
down, (a) to take down; to cause 


—To 
to come down; to lower. 2 humiliate; 
to abase. Shak To bring / ee 


duce, as young or fruit; to beget; to 
Idleness and luxury bring forth poverty — want. 


To bring to light, *To bring forth this 
—— Shak.--To bring forward, 9 to 
produce to view; to cause to advance, (b)To 
adduce ; as, to bring forward arguments in 
= wert of a scheme.—To bring in, (a) to 

bring from a remote place oF from withou mt 
thin a certain —— (5) To supply; 
to furnish; to yleld. 

Look you briny ime én the names of some six. 


in speaking of a revenue, 
— ———— produced from a certain 


—— ol is ssbb is, what re- 
warn they will make him, and what revenue they will 
bring in. Senth, 


(e) To introduce. 


Since he coukd not have a seat among them him- 
ae, Se wae α ene Whe Sas ane ee 
m 
Especially, to — to or lay before 
parliament; as, to bring ina bill. (d) To 
place in a particular condition or station. 
But he protests he loves you 
And needs no other suitor but his likin, ~, oh 
To éring you in again (namely, to your form ier office). 


(e) To reduce within the limits of law and 
vernment, ‘Perforce bring in all that re- 
vellious rout." user. —T'o pelvis ¥, * 

bear or convey a 

of men from a wreck. * revere to be 

acquitted; to clear from condemnation; to 

canse to escape.—T'o bring on, (a) to bear or 
convey or cause to be convey 

from a distance; as, — —— 8 

of goods. (b) To cause to 


a) to vets So bear aces: as, 4 bring | 
—— to 
a boat. 


i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


)To pbs hacand mse —— jae 


means; to draw to a new party; to cause to 
change sides or an opinion. 


The Protestant clergy will find it dif. 
dealt wagaeen’ te tether Gece smuduke oaks an te 
church, Swot. 


—To bring (a sh pd are By Ngee ty = 
the sails in 
coun 


ect. 

is established 
PL. Sf 
a wees islaade to 
restrain; to reduce to obedience, 


The Minstrel fell |—but the foeman's chain 
Could not dring his prowd soul wuder. Afeore. 


, (a) to bear or convey up- 


; to nurse, feed, and 
clothe, « Be rears 
the manners and furnish the mind of. d) To 


on 
Gen, xii, 


caused it to — Hence, . to 
stop suddenly in any career or course ‘ac: 
tion; to bring before a magistrate; to pull 
up. 


nae commnitt! 
y hemor wp ware ak * 


— — 
the rear; to portion, 
‘ér), n. ** 2 brings or 
who, or that 
“uuclter | 


is a bringer in 
up, one who 
an instructor; one who feeds, 


nish), a, 
t; saltish, 


Brinishness a u. The quality 
of being brinish or saltish. 

(brin‘ja-ré), ». An Indian variety 

of greyhound, sald to be the best general 


in India. It is -hatred, 
os tan — — and near! —— 


——— 
avian lig 
Dan. and Sw. a hill, — hg 
brekita = ‘brengha). a slope; alli 


oe NL) The 
edge, Senin — eke ar takes ak as 
eee or the bank of a river; verge: 


close proximity to danger, ‘The pre- 
ci — dg Dryden. “The plashy brink 
——- Bryant. ‘The brink of ruin.” 


Byiny Pertaining to brine or to 
the sea; partaking of the nature of brine; 
salt; —— the briny flood; briny 


. ‘The 


uick, live 
elosely — L 


Had it ( 
five 5 


guid thirty appear mare br * 


* — vw J eC make mae te ay: toe 


with life and 
attitude: 


the breast.) The breast of an animal, or 
that the breast that lies next to the 
ribs; in a horse, the fore-part of the neck at 
the tee Lie — * ſors· l 
(brisk'li na manner ; 
; vigorously; with life and spirit. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kev. 
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Briskn 
lity of being brisk; liveliness; vigour in 
action; quickness; gaiety; 2 vigor- 
otis effervescence, ‘ His briskness, his jollity, 
and his good-humeour.” Dryden. 

Bristle (iris’l), v1. (A diminative (with meta- 
—— A. Sax. byret, a bristle; correapond- 
ing to D, boratel, a bristle; comp. Sc. birs, birse 





(for brist), Icel. burst, Dan, borste, G. borste, | 


a bristle.) 1. One of the stiff, coarse, glossy 
hairs of the hog and the wild bear, especially 
of the hair growing on the back; extensively 
used by brushmakers, shoemakers, saddlers, 
é&e., and chiefly imported from Russia,— 
2. A similar appendage on plants, a stiff 
roundish hadr. 

Bristle (bris’l), o.4 pret. & pp. bristled; ppr. 
bristling. 
at to erect in defiance or anger, like a 
awine. 

Doth dogged war fréstiz his angry crest? SAak, 
Boy, éecetde thy courage up. Stak 
2 To tix a bristle on; a4, to bristle a thread. 

Bristle (bris'l}, o@ L To rise up or stand 
on end like bristles. 

His hair did drdstée on his head. Ser 1", Scott. 
2 To come in collision with or contradict 


1. To erect in bristles; to make | 


in a somewhat rude manuer: with against. 


(Rare. | 

The annetation here, as in many 
against the text. Sir W, Hasmslton. 
3. To appear as if covered with bristles, 
‘The hill of La Haye Sainte bristling with 
ten thousand bayouets.” Thackeray. 

The endless fleets of barges, the quick succession 
af wreat towns, the ports driatfing with Dodsands of 
AST. Macandlay. 
—To bristle up, to show atyrer, resentment, 
or defiance. 

Bristled (bris‘ld),@. Having bristles; hence, 
bearded, ‘Bristled lips.” Shak. 

Bristle-fern (bris'l-firn), » An elegant 
British fern (Trichomanes speciosum) See 
‘THICHOMANES. 

Bristle-graas (bris’l-gras), n Setaria, a 
wenus of grasses, See SETARIA. 

Bristle-herring ()ris'l-he-ring), 2 Chato- 
essus, a genus of the herring family (Cla- 
peldw) found in the tropical seas, so called 
from the last ray of the dorsal fin prolonged 
into a whip-like filament. 


moss (brisl-mos), n. Species of 


moss, With a halry calyptra, of the genus 
Orthotrichum. 
pointed (bris’l-point-ed), a. Termi- 


nating gradually in a very fine sharp point, 
as the leaves of many tnosses, Lisudley. 

Bristle-tail (bris’l-tal), a. A fly having the 
tail terminated by hairs; the gadfly, 


ces, betetios | 





(bris'li-nes), a. The quality of 


being bristly. 
B (bris‘ling), p. & a. Showing like 
bristles, ‘With chatt‘ring teeth, and brist- 


ling hair upright Dryden, 
Bristty bris'li), a. 1. Thick set with bristles, 
or with hairs like bristles; rough. * A bristly 


neck.’ Thackeray,—2. Resembling a bristle ; 


or bristles. ‘Ragged scales and bristly 
halrs." Bentley. 

Bristol-board (bris’tol-bérd), m. A fine kind 
of pastebaard, smooth, and sometines 


glazed, on the surface. 


Bristol-brick (bris’tol-brik), m. A sort of | 


brick made near Bristol of a siliceous mate- 
rial, and naed for cleaning cutlery. 

Bristol-diamond { bristol -«di’a-mond ), n. 
Same as Bristot-stone (which see) 

Bristol-paper (bris‘tol-pa-pér), wn. Stout 
paper for drawing, #0 named from the place 
of its original manufactare. 

Bristol-stone (bris‘tol-stén) ”. Rock-crys- 
tal, or Bristol-diamond, small, round erys· 
tals of quartz, found in the Clifton lime- 
stone, near the city of Bristol in England 

Brisure (bris‘iir), « [Fr.] A term applied, 
in permanent fortification, to a break in the 
general direction of the parapet of the cur- 
tain, when constructed with orillons and 
retired flanks. 

Brit, Britt (brit), ». A fish of the herring 
kind (Clupea minima), from 1 to 4 inches 


long, found at some seasons in immense | 
numbers on the Eastern coast of New Eng- | 


land, and serving as food for other fish. 

Britain-crown (brit’in-kroun), n. An Eng- 
lish gold coin of the reign of James I., the 
fourth part of a unity, of the value of Se., 
afterwards raised to be. bd. 

Britannia-metal (bri-tan‘i-a-met‘al), mn. A 
metallic compound or alloy of tin, with a 
little copper and antimony, used chiefly for 
teapots, spoons, &e. The general propor- 
tions are 354 tin, 10} antimony, 3 zinc, and 
1 copper. 











eas (brisk’nes), ». The state or qua- | Britannic (bri-tan'ik), a. Pertaining to 


Britain; as, Her Britannic Majesty. 
Brite, Bright (brit), vi. To be or become 


over ripe, as wheat, barley, or hops. [Pro- 
vinetal } 
Brither (briru’ér), n. Brother. [(Seotch.) 


Britinian (bri-tin’i-an}, a. ob ge Britini, 
in Ancona, where the order had ita rise.) A 
monk of the order of St. —— dlistin- 

wished for their austerity. They abstained 
rom all kinds of meat, and fasted from the 
festival of the Exaltation of the Cross to 
Easter. In 1256 they were merged in the 
general union of all the fraternities of the 
Augustine order. 

British (brit’ish), a. Pertaining to Great 
Britain or ita inhabitants: sometimes re- 
stricted to the original inhabitants. —#ritish 
gto, a substance produced by raising starch 
to a temperature between 600° and 700", 
when it swells and exhales a liar smell. 
It is of a brown colour, and is employed by 
ealico-printera.— British Lion, the national 
emblem of Great Britain.—British plate, 
albata (which see). 

Briton (brit’on), n. A native of Britain. 

Briton (brit’on), «-. tish. ‘A Briton 

at." Shak. [Rare.} 
n. See BRIT. 

Brittle (brit’l), a. [(O.K britel, butel, drutel, 
— “ge an, on. to break; 
ve * reak or destroy; Dan. bryde, 

to —— Easily broken, or easily —*2* 
short, without splinters or loose parts ren 
from the substance; fragile; not tough or 
tenacious; a8, brittle stone or glass. ‘Brittle 
life." Shak. — Brittle silver-ore. Same aa 
Black-wilver, 

Brittlely (brit’1-li), ade. In a brittle manner. 
Sherwood, 


. r 
Brittleness (brit’l-nes), ». Aptness to break; 
fragility: opposed to toughness and tena- 
city, *The brittleness of bones.” Owen. 
Britaskca ( brite’ka), n. (Rus. britshka, Pol. 
bryczka, dim. of bryka, a ee) 
An open carriage with a calash top, an 
space for reclining when used for a journey. 
Briza (bri‘za), n. (Gr. brizd, to —— A 
genus of commonly called quaking 
grass, maiden’s hair, or lady's tresses. Ge 
QUAKING-GRASS.) There are about thirty 
species, chiefly found in South America. 
Two (8. media and 8. minor) are natives of 
Britain ; these and other species are some- 
times to be found in gardens as ornamental 
planta, 
Brize (réz), n. The gadfly. See BREEZE. 
Brizure (briz’dr), «= (Fr. drisure, from 
briser, to break.) 1. In fort see BRISURE. 
2. pl. In her. variations of the original arms 
of a family, or marks attached to them for 
the purpose of pointing out the several 
branches and the relation in which they 
stand to each other and to their common 
ancestor. Called also Marks qf Cadeney. 
Broach (bréch), a [Fr b , Sp. broca, 
It, brecea, from LL. brocea, a spit, a point, 
from L. breceus, brocchus, sald of a project- 


ing tooth, or an animal with projecting | 


teeth: allied to W. 
prociaw, Gael. brog, 
to goad, and brog, 
an awl) L+ A spit. 
He turned a broech, 
that had worn a crown. 
Sacov, 
And some failed not 
to take the child and 
bind & to a éreack, and 
lay it to the fire to roast, 
Sir 7. Afore. 
2 Anawl; a bodkin. 
[Provincial.]—3 A 
breast-pin; a kind 
of buckle or clasp 
to fasten a garment. 
See Broocn. —4, A 
start, like the end 
of a spit, on the 
head of a young 
stag, —- 5. i 
English term for a 
spire, still in use in 
some localities: in 
Leicestershire it de- 
notes a spire apring- 
ing from the tower 
without any inter- 
mediate parapet,— 
6. A taper; a torch. 
Piers Plowman. —7, A narrow-pointed chisel 
used by masons for hewing stones. —& A gen- 
eral name for all tapered boring-bitsor drills. 
Those for wood are fluted like the shell-bit, 
but tapered towards the point; but those 





Broach, Ryhall, Rut- 
lawdshire. 





BROAD 





for metal are solid, and usually three, four, 
or six sided. Their usual forms are showy 
in the annexed figures. are also 
known ua widenere 
and rimera, . ois 


those for metal · A 
straight steel two) 
with Me teeth fa 
pressing throagh [r- 
lar holes in me- 

tal that cannot le 
dressed by revolving 
tools.—10. The pin io 
a lock which enter 
the barrel of the ker. 
ll. The stick from 
which candle-wicks are suspended for dip- 

ping.—12. A red of sallow, hazel, or other 

tough and pliant wood, ed at each 

end and bent in the middle, ased by 

thatchers to pierce and fix their work 

[Provincial ] 
Broach (bréch), vt. (See noun.) 11 To spit; 
to pierce as with a spit. 


Til drewck the tadpole on my rapier’s polm. Skat 


2 To open for the first time for the 

of taking out something; more ¥ to 
tap; to pierce, as a cask in order to draw the 
liquor; as, to broach a hogshead. 

I will ones the old armouries, I will Aronct a; 
store, and bring forth my stores. K medics. 
Hence—8. To let ont; to shed, ‘This blow 
should broach thy dearest blood." Shat.— 
4 To utter; to give out; to in COMER 
tion or discussion about; to introdace by 
way of topic; aa, to breach an opinion. 

This erroc. . . was first breached by Josephos 

Sir W, Rainy, 

A letter from him to our ambassador remain = 
which he sronckes the sabject with a degree of fear 
and trembling that, &c. Broughas. 
6.¢ To begin in general. ‘That for her ioe 
such quarrela may be broached." Shak — 
6. In masonry, to rough-hew. [Scotch }—- 
To broach to (naut.), to incline suddenly & 
windward, so as to Jay the saile aback ané 
expose the vessel to the danger of overset- 


ting. 
Broacher (vréch’ér), m. 1.¢ A spit 


On Gve sharp érewoters rank’d the rewst 1 
turned. Doan 


2. One who broaches, opens. or utters; ‘ 





first publisher. ‘The first broacher of o 
heretical opinion." Sir R. L’ Estrange, 
Broad (brad), a. [A. Sax. brid, D. breed, leel 


breithr, Dan. & Sw. bred, Goth braids, G 
brett, broad; root unknown.) 1. Wide: -- 
tended in breadth or from side to side, asdie 
tinguished from leng, or extended from ead 
toend. It fs opposed to narrow ; as, a broad 
street; abroad table.—2. Wide; extensive, 
vest: as, the broad expanse of ocean. - 
3. Fig. not limited or narrow: liberal; com- 
prehensive; enlarged; as, broad views ‘I= 
a broad, statesmanlike, and masterly way’ 
Everett, 

Narrow spirits admire basely and worship meany, 
broad ——— the —— Taacéeray 
Specifically (eceles.), inclined to the Bread 
Church or to the views held by the Bread- 
Church y.—4. Having a large measure 
of anyth or any quality; large; ampte 
‘Cunning which has always a bread mixture 
of falsehood.” Locke.—h. Widely diffuse! - 
open; full; as, in bread sunshine; broad day- 
light. ‘Broad day.” Macaulay. —6 Unew- 
fined ; free; unrestrained. (a) Absolutely 

As dread and general as the casing air, Stet 


(®) Unrestrained by a sense or habits of re- 
— gross, coarse; unpolished; lout 


He grins and looks bread nomsense with 2 arc 


(c) Unrestrained by considerations af de- 
cency; indelicate; indecent. 
As chaste and modest as he is esteemed. or 


not be denied but in some places he & dread and 
fulsome. Dryden 


(d) Unrestrained by fear or caution; bold: 
unreserved. 


For, from dread words and ‘cane be Gilec 
Mis presence at the tyrant’s feast, ] bear 
Macduff lives in disgrace. 


7.+ Puffed up with pride. ‘In full as prow! 
a place as broad Achilles." Shak. -~&+ 4 
evident. ‘Proves thee far and wide a brad 
— Shak.—9. In the fine arte, chara 

rized by breadth; as, a remark: 
able for the broad treatment of ita sabject 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; mõ, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; 


tabe, tub, byl; 


ofl, pound; t, Sc. abwne; ff, Se. fey. 





See BREADTH, 2.—As broad as long, equal 


upon the whole; om an 
lt 6s as Oreo as dong whether rise to others 
or bring others down to them, Sir A. L’Estrange. 
~ Church, a name given originally to 

in the Church of assum 

8 be midway between the Low Church or 
section and the High Church or 
Ri ic; now widely app! to the more 
— any - 


——— ——— Comte, 
friends ; 


or Broad *2* by its 
indifferent, by its enemies. Its eine — 
is the desire of comprehension. Its watchwords are 
charity and toleration. Conybeare. 
— Broad gauge, any distance between the 
rails of a railway exceeding 4 feet 8} inches, 
which is the common or narrow 

(naut. 
piece of bunting carried at the mast-head 
of a man-of-war, the distinctive mark of a 
commodore.— Sys. Wide, large, ample, ex- 
tensive, ast, com, ve, Vulgar, coarse, 
ne. 


n. 1. A lake formed by the 
a river; A yg whee eget 


vincial English. } 

— Sar Corus Sows tee tatoos 

toms of cylinders in the lathe. 
Qrptn-r6) «. The royal mark 

pall mee nes Hage ogy og 

every description, to o 

literate or p ae which 


Broad-arrow, 


Broad-axe Nit wet Pll nm 1 Formerly, a 
military weapon ; e.—2. A broad- 
edged axe for hewing timber. 

(brad’bast), p. and a. Having 
a broad foundation; securely founded. Ten- 


Broad-bill (vrad’bil), n. Ly —— name 
in America of a wild duck mar- 
ita), called in the Sst (which see). 

Broad- blown (brad yt a. A ** 
‘With all his 
a8 — " Shak. 


Broad-brim (brad’brim), n. 1. A hat with 
Soclety or’ brim, worn by members of the 
of Friends. Hence —2. A member of 


This troadtrizse'd hawker of holy things. 
Tennyson, 
Broadcast (brad are — In agri. a cast- 
png el a m the hand for dis- 
persion in so 


By nde, sald be, bet dened ener be, 
nd come away to drill, Hood, 


(brad’kast), a. 1. Caat or dis- 


(brad’kast 
ing or throwing at —— 
sow broadcast.—2 So as to diasem 


: to render more broad or 


Thomson 
Broaden Caan vi, To grow broad or 
by id Ha wid 
a Gorda), «. ay? Shake” 


(brad’frunt-ed), a. wir 
ee a large fi 
* Broad. Shak. 
Broad - —— mn A name by 
— the flat-boats on Mississi = 
other American rivers were formerly 


ining — a — river conveyance.’ 


4 broad front ; 


rub). oe — 
), ade. Tn a broad manner; 
* That flows through 






a swallow-tailed 


Broadness (brad‘nes), n. 1. Breadth; ex- 
tent from side to side ~-2. Coarseness; 


Craik, 
Broad-pieos ( A denomina- 
cep ord hy — ay broader 
a guinea, —— luses and 


— (note n. sie saliane seal 
of a country; specifically, the official or 
a seal of — Britain. ‘The king's 


(brad‘sél), vet. To stamp as with 
the broad-seal; to guarantee; to make sure. 
2 ee ee 


Broad-shouldered (brad’shél-dérd)a. Ha Hay- 
ing the back broad across the shoulders, 
, and his arms were round 


and lo 

— — LA = 
all the guns on one side of a ship, a 
and below, at the same time; as, 8* 


Tu the great blank, broadside, there were 
only four windows, =— Dickeus. 


4. In printing, a sheet of paper, one side of 
which is entirely covered by a single page. 
Van Citters gives the best account of the trial. I 
have seen a éreadside which confirms his narrative, 
Macaniay, 
— 
unc AR ‘o 
pag igen we gas and eat thereof 
and be filled.’ heh 
Broadside (brad si ), ade. Pell-mell; un- 
ceremoniously; as, to go or send broadside. 
ee Vall Sroutide to ely Bat parce 


Dron. sighted (hee bi = a, 
wide view, — * ae ving « 


3 met ten sing a 
—— lan gmat ning i inly out 
—— endeavour to soften dne's mean 

—2. Speaking w vulgar accen 
* Sead area" ‘spred), @. Wide- 
Broad - spreading spred -i 

—S widely. — 222 ing 
cent 


Broadsword (brad’sdrd), mn. A sword with 
a broad blade — cutting edges, formerly 
the national w of the Hi ders. 

Broadwise (brac wiz), adv. the direc- 
tion of the breadth; as, to measure broad- 


Brobdingnagian (brob-di ‘i-an), a. 
Gigantic, like an ——— the to tedi 
men 0 of bdingnag in Swift's Gulliver's 


b - 
* Brobdingnagian ( rob-ding-nag‘i-an), n. 


Sally! screamed the Srotdingnagian, what bed- 
rooms is disengaged? A gentleman — — 


{8 — tom 
an old broear, — (i a brocher, to 


—— 
flowers, fo 


, and other ornaments; 
also applied to o stuffs wrought and 
enrich ‘A gala suit of 


worked into a brocade, 

Srocaded Sowers o'er the gay mantua shine. Cay. 
2. Dressed in brocade. 
Brocade-shell (brd-kad’shel), n. A name 
given to the Conus geographicus, one of the 
cone-shells belonging to the class Gaster- 


Brocage, Brokage (bré’kij), n. (See Broke, 
BROKER. } The ium or commission 
of a broker; the or profit derived from 
transacting business as broker for other 

— e — a broker; —— 
ac’ commerce. = as ng 
and selling, for other men. BROKE, 
BROKER. —3. The act of pimping. 

It — —* FPandarꝰs purpose for the bolsterin 
of his bawdy Jrocaye. Spenser. 7 

Brocard (bro-kiird’), n. (Perhaps from Bro- 
eardica, Brocardicorum opus, a collection 
of ecclesiastical canons by bishop 

of gt en Oy was called by the italian 

Brocard, sg cl peg b 

Mahn.} 1. A law maxim on inve' 

erate custom, or borrowed from the Roman 

law, and accounted part of our common 


TH, then; th, thin; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 





law. Hence—2. An element principle or 
maxim; a short proverbial verbied valor —— 
od fuerit ceca “Nil eta nee 
ithe creed of of ey chet — Seer | who are 


Brocatel, Brocatelo (bro‘ka-tel, — 
tel'lo), mn. 6p brocatelle, I 
brocatello, Se seen at toardan 1. Sienna 


‘of surface used for 
; linsey-woolsey. Spelled alse 


Brocoglt (brok’o-li), [It. broccoli, pl. of 
o-li), n. pl. o 
—— Sees, cabbage-sprout, dim. of 
wer, a shoot. See BROACH.) 
re of the many varieties of the common 
cab! or kale (Brassica oleracea), — 
ng the cauliflower, The part used 
is the succulent flo 
Brochan (broch iF, n, [Gael] Oatmeal 
boiled in water; Scotch. 


{ ] 
Brochantite(brok’a an-tthn{ [Asher * 
de Villiers, a French mi ] 
raiphate fe mera const * te 

of cop’ c are 
— eee 
n. ofa buckle or e 
—— buckle or clasp itself. See BRoacH, 


Chaucer. 
Brochette (bré-sh n ([Fr., dim. of 
broche, See BROACH. — skewer to siden 
scree hal used in cookery. 


Brock (i (brok), n. [A. Sax. broe, Dan. brok, 

Ir. and Gael. broe, W. broch, a bad It 
seems doubtful whether the word in English 
has been borrowed from the Celtic or not. 


Brocked, Broakit (brok’et, bro’kit),a. — 


“trope -coloured, See BROCK.) 
— a — of black or ae 


red-deer two a old; a —— The term 
has been applied by some naturalists to de- 
signate a — of deer family. 


**8 Like a brock or 
baager; beastly; bra * Brockish boors." 


Brod (brod), nm. (Either from Gael. and Ir. 

brod, a goad, a prickle, a sting, or Icel. 

Serta eared fend ci 
point ins nt. — c 

such an instrument; au incitement; 


55 or i. — byt tot to 


— (Ir. and Sot A pointed 
(oro): at. [Scotch.} = To prick with 

— pointed instrument; as. to brog 

leather,—2. To push or thrust. 


— ey nth iGael. b sort 
. 7. [Ir. and Gael. a 
of shoe of the ro hae at sae 





w, wig; wh, whig; 2h, agure—See Key, 
23 


ther, of one entire 
the foot by a 


of pronunciation 
liar to the 


accent and the Irish 
érogue may be often 
heard, Quart, Rew. 


; Lrish Brogues. 
Brogues! (in n. A trick. Burns. [Scotch.] 


rogz) n. pl. [See BRERCHES.) 

— 
Broid? “(oroid), ot Tobraid. See Bratp. 
Broider —— vt * broder, derived 
from Armor. broud, a needle, 
whence brouder, to ——— comp. Ir. and 
a bred, a point, a p a prickle. Others, how- 
broder as a modified form 
0.¥r. border, Sp. and Pg. berdar, to em- 
beolder, originally to form an ornamental 
border, from Fr. berd. See BorpER.] To 
adorn with figures of needlework, or by 
serine on pearls, or the like; to embroider, 

A broidered 


ame, rege 


coat.’ Ex. xxviii 4 ‘A —— 
sleeve broider'd with pearls.’ 
{Obsolete or poetical.) 
(broi’dér-ér), n. One that em- 
broiders, 


Broideress — n. A female who 
embroiders, Hood. 

(broi‘dér-i), n. Embroidery; orna- 
mental needle-work ht upon cloth. 
~ | patel Ten- 


intestine my woe 8 weake ihe sceptre a old 
5* Milton. SYN. Feud, contention, 
oay, aitreg, tumult, altercation, dissension, 


Broil "Tbrotl), tt [Origin doubtful. Skeat 
connects it with Gael. bruich, to boil, seethe, 
or simmer.) To dress or cook over a fire, 
cere aga a gridiron; to subject toa 
strong 

Broil (broil), c% To be subjected to 4 
action of heat, like meat over the fire; 
be greatly heated or to sweat with — 

Where have you been brosiing ? Shak, 

Broiler (broil’ér), mn 1, One that excites 
broils; one who promotes — 

What doth he but turn éreder, .. . make new libels 
against the church. Hammand, 
2, One who or that which dresses by broil- 
ing: a gridiron. 


broce, 

to Dan. brug, G. 
brauchen, to use, to profit. ] 1. To transact 
—- for — —— to act as 
agen buying and selling other com- 
mercial business; to carry on the business 
of a broker,—-2.+ To act aa a go-between or 
procurer in love matters; to pimp. 

We do want « certain necessary woman to Arete 
between Cupid said, Fanshaw. 


them, Cu 
3.4 To transact business by means of an 
agent. 
—— 5 of are of a more doubtful 


en men shall walt upon others’ necessity, 
brote by servants and instruments to draw them on 
the like practices, Bacon. 


Broke (brik). 1. Pret. of break.—2. Obsoles- 
cent or poetical pp. of break. 
And the widows of Asher are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are dreée in the temple of Baal. 


As late as 1816 convicts were drate on the —* 


Brongha 
Broked, a. Same as Brocked. Scotch. 
Broken (brik n), pp. of break, o' as 
ang L violence; ‘separated into 


——— — 4 integral or entire; frac- 
: opposed to round, as applied to 
—— 


This new-created income of two millions will pro- 
bably furnish £665,000 (1 wrod’ dveien Remmnoes 


8 Subdued; humble; contrite; with feclings 
crushed, 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 





Brome (brém), ». Same as Bromine. 
(brém’ 


4. Violated; ; ae, a broken vow. — “pla A — the genus 

5. Made weak; : strength gone: 

often with down; as, a broken down de- ot (bré-méli-#"26-8),n. pl. A nat. 

bauchee, ‘So brown, so how'd. so broken.’ | from the genus (Bromeli, so calied after a 
‘ennyeon,——6. In sobs or im- 

perfect utterance; as, to in a broken — wodish Fotanise, Olama | ae eas to which 

voice.— Broken beer, remnants of heer. ‘A ** Was once —* referred. 

bumbard of broken beer.” B. Jonson, — a) for th of herbaceous plants remark. 

Broken meat, fragments of meat. — Broken e for me ess and dryness of their 


man, an outlaw; 3 pablic depre- 
roken colours, in 


gray foliage. They abound in tropical Ame- 


rica, commonly J345* 
dator. [ paint- 
colar yen yb mista me | Uae gti Re 
breaking on a. near shallows, or by the little hig we but some 


contention of currents in a narrow channel. 
Broken-backed (brok’n-bakt), a. -Having 
a broken back, pe of the senses of the 
word; in extract iow, having a crack 
down the back from rough usage. 


cies are cultivated in hothouses in 


Broutic ), a. Pertai to bromine. 
d tim 
— o> th hwy acid, a compound of oxygen ami 
dog’s-eared —a sorry lazar-house coy: which no 
bookstall-keeper woald look at. at, Sala, Bromide (bri'mid or bro'mid A com- 
Broken bellied — -Hid), a. ge — —— by the unton of tox with 
aruptured en gto nerate, 
‘Buch is our brofen-bellied Sir_B. (brd'min or bré'min), a (Gr. bré- 
— moa, a fetid pera! Mi sa Br. At. wt. 
Kenchearted (brok'n- hiirt-ed), a. Hay. | A 588 —— —— ——— 
ta th depressed or crushed by grief Balard ontpellier. In its gene- 
* — ——————— ral chemical habitudes it mueh resembles 
ee enon echt chlorine and iodine, and 


Brokenly | k’n-li), adv, In b — 
interrup manner; withoet a regular 
series.—2. In broken or imperfect language. 
{wih he glad en bans you cont 2 brobenty with 
wi ah 
your Ematon tongue, * 
Brokenness (brok’n-nes), n The state of 
being broken. — Brokenness of heart, 
state of having the spirits crushed by. ef 
or despair; abject mental misery. ‘ Help- 
less, hopeless, nness of heart.’ Byron. 
Nor was this submission the effect of content, but 
of mere stupefaction and Aretenmers * The 
iron had entered inte his soul. Macaulay. 
Broken-wind (brék’n-wind), n. A disease 
in horses, often accompanied with an en- 


the 





































kinds — Exchange -brokers, Pawn-brokers, 
Ship-brokers, -brokers, &c. See under 
these headings. —-2. One who deals in second- 
hand household goods, clothes, and the like. 
3.+ A pimp or procurer, 


editions read broker — 
Brokerage (b (bro’kér-aj), ». fee, re- 


Broma (bré‘ma), n ([Gr. bréma, food.] 
L Aliment.—2 A — preparation 
rom Bromal (oma), — 
‘m: compoun 

by = — * ne * — — 
a colourless o} u a pene 

odour, which attacks the eyes. 
Bromate (bré’mit) nm A % salt formed of 


bromic acid. 

Bromatology(bré-ma-tol’o-ji), n. (Gr. bréma, 
brémates, food, and logos, discourse.] A dis- 
course or treatise on aliments. 


néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


— gia ge 
cal 
Bromize (bré’ 


is generally asso- 

ciated with them. It exists, but im very 
minute quantities, in sea-water, in the ashes 
ee ee ee ee —— 

salt springs, It is uswally extracted from 
bittern by the agency of chlorine. At com- 
reddish 
odour, 
aching 


to form 
n it forms bre 
ons are terme! 
ie aes four and » 


Bromite (brom'it), . See BROMYRITE. 
miz), ¢.t. In photog. to pre- 


mon temperatures it is a very dark 
liquid of a powerful and suff 


and emitting red vapour. It has 


largement of the lungs and heart, which shesaeteren treat with bromine. 

disables them for be fatigue, In this dromoform L — — CH —* 
disease the expiration of the air from the — yan ane) ——— Berber 

lungs occupies double the time that the on end yen 

inspiration of it does; it uires also two to chlorof sp but or — 
efforts rapidly succeeding each other, — * * +4 piace * pr oie containin< 
attended by a sligh $ spasmodic action, in brd-mog’ 3 Gr. 

order fully to —— it, Tt is caused | “ood. Bromography par ry tage 3 me ha sence ps 
—— — air-cells, and there is 90 | treatise or dissertation on food. [Rare ] 
Broken-winded (brik’n-wind-ed), a. _Hay- | Bromus (Or mus), 0. (Gr. bromos.} A genes 
me ee | breath or disordered respiration, species have been scribed. Of these 
whe bro var caidas cauamane a. are known by ha their spikelets many. 
employed by merchants to make and con- ——*—— — — — to each floret, 
clude Vargaine for them for a fee or rate ca — ston gid awn proceed 
spe Baka Brokers are ef coveral from below the tip of They are 


not held in much ——2———— * the farmer, 
but an Australian species, B. Schraderi, 
strongly recommended as a forage 

te (brd’mi-rit), mn. Native 
of silver, consisting of 67°5 


on given or charged for * — ws a a L)} 
transacting business as a broker.—2 The | The two tubes, wi cir subdis or 
—“ or employment of a broker, ramifications, arising from the bifurcation 

SD 6. Sean: cer *A Of the trachea or wind- ipe in the 

ye ey B. and conveying air to the Inter; ——— 
Brokers} (robe t (bré’kér-i), n. n. The business of 8 | See LUNG. 

roker. Bronchial onging 
Broking (bron ) 1 as a tronchor broncia he bronchial srteres 
broker, — Pertaining to the b ness of a —— — 
broker, as a paunbroker. from ying the bronchia — ‘Bromchiat 
broki ga the blemished crown.’ Shak. gtands, gh at the division of the bros 

— From break, broke; with —— nen ides, the minute ramifi- 

a broken voice.) Throbbing; quavering. —— of the —— termina’ in the 

He singeth éredting asa nightingale. Chancer. bronchial cells, or air-cells of the lungs — 


ne, the mocous men- 

onan then e bronchia, 

y- > ~ gee ng’kik), @ Same as Bron- 

Bronchitis (brong-ki'tis), n. (Gr. brouches, 
signifying 


the wind-pipe, and term. -itia, in- 
flammation.) In med. an inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the bromchia, or 
tubes which convey air to the lungs; a 


ony thee aig ty ir BaP a 
two kinds, acute and chronic. It 
very serious disease among q 


com- 
It is of 
t is alsoa 

li, Sc. abune; f, So. fey. 


oil, pound; 





BRONCHOCELE 
ges Foes (Gr. bronchos, 
ee kélé, a tumour.) Same 
as Goitre. | 


Bronchophony (brong-kof‘o-ni), nm [Gr. 
bronchos, the wind-pipe, and phéné, vere] hs 
In med. a loud, clear, thrilling sound, seem- _ 
ing as if close to the ear of the hearer when 
applied to the patient's chest, or as if the 
patient spoke through — 

An. In surg. 


akind of pee tn thc lant blunt % rounded 
= wed in the operation of broncho- 


wremababe (brong-kot’o-mi), n. [Gr. 
bronchos, the wind pe, and ftomé, a cut- 
cision into the wind- 
toafford a 


oe n. pl Bronchi 


us ( 
thy (Gr. ine wind-pipe.} 
One of the bifurcations of the trachea. See 
TRACHEA, LUNG, 

— —— n. A brand; a sword. 


— 2 *8 (Gr. bronteion, | 
from dbronté, thunder.) nt Greek | 
theatres, a brazen vessel a for initating 
thunder 4 rolling stones in it. 
bron’ té-lith), m. (Gr. bronta, 
lithos, astone.] An nerolite; 
meteorolite. 


(bron-tol’o-ji), n. Ge. bronté, 
— and logos, discourse. ] A discourse 
tion upon thunder. 
Brontozoum (bron-té-26’um),n. (Gr. *5* 
a giant, and 250m, a living ee chain 
name to the animal —————— 
—⸗ —— ng 20 
*2* in the new red sand- 
— of and Connecticut. 
(bronz), F rr bronze, from It. 
—*—* — > tied to brown, brand, &e., 
being Tent. root bren, to burn] LA 
compound or alloy of from 2 to 20 parts of 
— to lof tin, to which other metallic 
tances 


cine. 


per, 4 of 
—— or bust, 
dy Eh — wet of art, cast of 
nue, whether ee ora —_ of an 
A print, a lower, & 
—— besa Aroclor on 
a pigmen for the 
at ae tating bronze, of two kinds, the yellow 
a th ne | ed of co — d 6 of 0 | 
e ost with a 
Stes ssi scree pees 


* 
—— —— 
imbrowned with native dronze, lo, Henley stands, 
Tusing his voice and — hishasds. oefe. 
—lIinitation bronze, tombae, prince's metal, 
or Mannheim gold, terms applied to alloys 
of zinc and copper, contain ng &0 per cent, 
ormore of copper. From zinc being cheaper 
than tin, these alloys are much used instead 
of true bronze for ornaments, which are 
gt or artificially bronzed over the surface. 
terms are also applied to alloys of 
creer wie zinc, tin, and lead. An alloy 
t 85 parts copper, 11 zinc, and 4 tin, 
f used for statues. 
Bronze (bronz), v.t. ** & pp. bronzed; 
brouzing, 1. To make brown or of the colons 
of bronze, as by exposure to the sun. 
Sones with an ancient sword-cut on the cheek, 
And bruised and érvmsed. Tennyson, 
Specifically—2. To make * thing resemble 
bronze by means of copper dust, or Jeaf fas- 
tened on the outside, as Me gold-leat is in gild- 
ing. 8. To harden or make like bronze; 
hence, to make hard or unfeeling. ‘The 
* who aes his bosom instead of his 


Scott,— Bronze age, in 

a ‘the ag — — the stone age and 
See re of cop In the bronze age 
the implements, were o == —— 


? 
gf 
Fi 
Wat 
a 
7 <3 
gett 


the dead were berned, andl fet soles de- | 
posited in urns or stone-chests, covered with 
conical mounds of earth or of stones. 


Gold and amber ornaments appear in this 
age, but never silver. 


eh, chain; th, Sc. loch;  g, go; 








j, job; 





' Bronzed 
son's Disease. 
(bronz‘lik-ér), n. A solution 


of oe of antimony and sulphate of 
copper, used for bronzing gun-barrela, &. 
Bronze - (bronz’ -dér), nm A 
metallic powder, mixed with oil-paint, for 
colouring objects in imitation bronze. 
The yellow is composed of pulverized brass 
and the red of pulverized copper. 
Bronze-steel (bronz‘stél), mn The name 
given to bronze condensed and hardened by 
a method which has been adopted in the 
making of cannon. The piece is first cast in 
bronze in the ordinary way, and its bore is 
afterwards widened by forcing in several 
strong steel cylinders in succession, When 
ao treated the bronze next the bore is said to 
— a tenacity approaching that of cast · 


— (bronz’ 
certain species of Aus 
of the genus Pha 
bronze colour of ye —, The com: 
mon bronze-winge: 

the Aus 


aie, re 1 in in bird, ofte fas 
and is a plam n we! a 
— much ——— for table, 
Fronaine (runsin), & Resembling bronze; 
bronze-co 


(bronz‘ist), n One who casts 
bronzes A! lacquers metals, plaster-fgures, 
&c., to give them the ap nee of bronze. 

Bronzite (bronz‘it), n. A mineral, a variety 
of diallage, nearly allied to Labrador horn- 


distingu 


blende or hypersthene. It has a yellowish- 
brown colour, and semi-me — Larned 
a 


er to that of bronze. 
cate of magnesia and iron. 

(bronz’i), a. Resembling bronze ; 
as, a bronzy @ —— 


Broo, ”. 

Broo (bré), n. Brew, (Scotch. ]— Nae broo, 
no favourable opinion. — An ti broo, an 
unfavourable opinion. 

But thir ridi and wa wil leddy. 

I hae nae drve of them — ori Secte.” 

An. [A form of broach (which 
see); the present is the commoner spelling 
of the word in this sense.) L. An ornamen 

pin or clasp used for fastening the dress or 

merely for display. It is now worn mostly 

by women, and on the breast; but teed 
brooches were also worn by men, and on 
the ca) —— he A large ¢ ular br: 

gene y made of thver, ond oct wi a 
stone, such as a cairngorm, is one of the 
almost —— *8 ornaments of a High- 
land costume. ‘With broches and aiglets 
of gold upon their caps." Halph Robinson. 

Honour's a good éreoch to wear in a man's hat at 
all times, B Fonson, 

2 In painting, a painting all of one colour. 
Brooch (bréch), v4 To adorn with or as 

with a brooch or Lapa (Rare. ] 

ot the imperious show 
or the full. Pete Caesar ever shall 
Be dbrvoched with me, Shak. 
Brood (brid), n. IA Sax, bréd, a brood; 

D. broed, G. brut, a brood; from root of 

breed.] 1. Offspring ; progeny. 

The lion roars and gluts his tawny breed. Wordsworth. 
2. Ahatch ; the young birds hatched at once: 
as, a brood of chickens or of ducks.—3. That 
which is bred; species generated; that which 
is produced; sort; kind. 
apt fi then * 

Seas SMT 

‘ In mining, any heterogeneous mixture 

—s tin or copper ore, as mundic, black- 

jac —— To wt on brood,t to ponder. 


Brood Carta vi. [From the noun 
hy | to hatch.] nyt To at 


— eggs, as a fowl, for the 
them and hatching ch 
sit over and cover youns ones, a8 a hen 
* her chickens warm and protect 
; hence, to remain steadfastly settled. 
Wast t, and with = gd outspread, 
m 
Dove a ant'ut dreeding On the vant abyen Afiiten, 
Raven darkness érveded o'er the deep. Sir". Foner. 


2 To remain a long time in anxiety or soli- 
citous thought; to have the mind dwelling 
for a long time uninterruptedly on a subject: 
withonorover, ‘ Encouraged in themselves, 
by reading and = a — — to 
brood over their aire pt Y. 

Brood (brid), v.t 1. To sit — cover, and 
cherish; as, a hen broods her chickens; 
hence, to nourish. 


ens; to 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





2. To cherish with care. 
the boy.’ Beau. & Fl. 
brooded stores.” Gray. 


* See how he broods 
‘He nor heaps his 


You'll sit and éreed your sorrows on a throne. 


8 Te plan or mature with care. ‘To brood 
Brooding —— 1. Sitting, fe i 
as a fow 
on her pon —t Warm 
enn 
a Pondering Praading deeply on; 
or think d ly on; a3, a 
— — tion. 4 Settled ; rooted; fixed 
in the ive use derived from 


the stendinatness with which a fowl sits on 
uit ogee ‘A brooding and unavowed hos- 


Brood- Te (ordd'mar), A kept 
-mare nn mare 
for breeding. In a state of elttt * 
a, as o t on 
——— Souinan teak tare) 
The common hen, all the while she is rood 
and leads her chickens, and uses a voice 
call clocding, 


bi . A. & 
colo: | a brook, from Brean, to —* 


“which we h we 


brock, w marsh, a 3 bruch, a marsh. 
A brook is — a bi forth of 
water; comp. A natural 


stream of water, or a aaa flowing 
a spring or fountain leas than a river. 
Springs make little rivulets; Bowe united make 
érooks; and those coming together make rivers, 
which empty themselves into the sea. Locke, 
Brook (bruk), v.4 [A. Sax. britean, to use, 
employ, or — to eat or chew; D. 
gebru el. briika, Goth. n, to 
—— ay 
* ‘0 endure; anpeper 
as, young men cannot brook restraint. 
Shall we, who could not 4reeé one lord, crouch to the 
wicked tent Macaniay. 


2.+ To earn; to deserve. 
—— —— 2 well for her proportion 
—— — — 
Brookite (brik’it), mn. [After a tallog- 
rapher named ty got ——— 
Brooklet (bryk’let), n. Paw of broek} A 
small brook, ‘ellono. 

Brook-lime (bru 5— n A plant (Vero- 
nica Beceabunga) with blue flowers in loose 
— spikes. old writers it is Brok- 


Brook-mint (bryk’mint), ». The water- 
mint —— sylvestriz 
A plant, water 


‘weed (bruk’wéd), n. 
im -rnel, the Samolus Valerandi. 
(bruk’i), a. _ Abeunding with brooks. 
‘Hebron's brooky si John r. 
Cordm), n. [A. A Bax. brém, R 
broom; D. brem, broom, furze; closely allied 
to bramble, both being, acco 
Miiller, from same root as Skr. ram, to 
whirl, to be confused. See BRAMBLES, BRIM. } 
L. The — name of various plants. The 
common 
minous shrub growin; 


ee and — 
cna low, bh Ten flowers, leaves 
af hoes St levaee neo 
a —*8 broom is Ruscus aculeatus. 
See BUTCHER'’S-BROOM,—-2, A besom or brush 
with a long handle for sweeping floors: so 
— from being —— — made < > 
—— A broom at the masthe 
dicates that she ia for sal 
probably from the old habit of 
at shops and taverns. 
Broom —24 vt Same as Bream. 


Broom- Broom -grass (brim’korn, 
brém’gras — — or Guinea- 
—* oy a stem, like a reed or the 
stem of maize, risi to the height of 8 ¥ 
10 feet. The bran icles are 


into carpet-brooms and clothes-brushes. 
Broom-cypress (briim-si’pres),n. See BEL- 
VIDERR. 
Broom- land (orouland),m. Land producing 


broom. 

rém‘rip), n. A parasit'c plant 
of the -rape(ironirin) nA See ORORANCH- 
ACER. 

Broomstick, Broomstaff (briim’stik, broém’- 
staf), n. The stick or Se en at a broom. 
— broom: pertaining wo, —— 

n m ; n or co: "4 
of b ‘ Broom 5 egy 
race 


broose, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kry. 
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wedding-feast was held, so as to be first at 
the brose or other eatables, the term being 
Broo rn i To bro Such lik 

v. ‘o wee. ‘Su e 
fruit, — those animals brooz'd 


Brose (bréz), n. — oe brose; same 
root as brew, —— 14 Scotch dish, 
boiling water, bolli milk, 

ch meat has been boiled, 

or the like, eucetment, barley-meal, or other 
meal, and immediately mixing ingre- 

Sometimes butter is 


nature of the liquid; as, kail-brose, water- 
brose, —— ———⏑— is asome- 
what different dish. 
Brosen, 


A genus us of 
one species of which (B. 
ndron) is the cow-tree of South 
America. B. Alicastrum (the bread-nut 
tree), common in the woods of Jamaica, 
—— nuts which, when roasted, are used 


fattening odder for cattle. The snake or 
leopard wood, used as veneers and for walk- 
ing-canes, is yielded by a species (B. Aub- 
lettit) from British Guiana 
jus (bros’mi-us),n A genus of fishes 
—— to the cod family (Gadidw). One 
species has been found on our northern 
coasts, commonly called the torsk or tusk. 

Brotany (brot’a-ni), n. [(L.L. abrotanum.] 
Southernwood. 

Broth (broth), n. [A. Sax. broth, Icel. broth; 
from root of brew.) Liquor in which flesh 
is boiled and macera usually with cer- 
tain vegetables to give it a better relish. In 
Scotland the name is seldom applied unless 
pot barley forms one of the ingredients. 


—— with good keeping, do much now and 
Good dict, wish wisdom, best comfarteth men. 


Twsser. 
Brothel (broth’el), ». [Usually regarded as 
another form of bordel (which see), but 
Skeat shows — this is —— take, 
brothel ———— ally a person. He de- 
rives brothel, as well aa a parallel form, 
O.E. brethel, a wretch, from same root as 
dbrothen, 


stew, 
E and lust 
Make it more like a tavern or a drothe! 
palace, Shak, 
Brose com —. vi. To haunt brothels. 


From its old ruins érothe/-Acuses 

— —— Dryden. 
Brotheller (broth’el-ér), » One that fre- 

— — —— — oekles, broth- 


Brothelry! rt curoth’et th n. 1. A brothel.— 
2 — — gg ‘ Loathsome broth- 


L rater, Gr. 
ae . bhratr, brother, helieved to 

ratir. Sx. Shretr, othe in E. to bear. } 
1. A human male born of the same father 
and mother. A male by one of the parents 
only is called a half-brother or brother of 
the half-blood. In Serip. the term brother 
is applied toa kinsman by blood more re- 
mote than a son of the same parents, as in 
the case of Jacob and his uncle Laban. Gen. 
xxix.12. The word may also be used of the 
lower animals, and is even used of plants 
Tt was then removed and in @ remote 
Place close to a érether long-style plant. Darwin, 


Fite, fiir, fat, fall; 





—— —— Abrothel. : 


mé, met, her; pine, pin; 


2. Any one closely united, as by a common in- 
terest; an associate; one of the same rank, 
profession, or occupation ; or more gener- 
Py, a fellow-creature, 
For! te. a heey few, web we band of 2 
‘or * * me, 

— — — — 

Going to find a barefoot drethker out, 

One of our order. Shak, 
3. One that resembles another in manners 
or disposition. 


Hit alee that fs slothfid in his work ls Arathor to 
hiaa that is a great waster, viii. 9. 


ig gente form brethren —— 
the sense of male children of the same 
porente, Set ony but only in the wider meanings of 


—————— (bratH 'ér-jér-man), 1. 
(Brother, and L. germanus, fall-brother. See 
GERMAN, sprung from the same father and 
mother.) <A brother by both father and 
mother’s side; a full-hrother. 

Brotherhood Queen ered) n. (Brother, 
and term. -hood.) 1. The fact of being a 
brother. 

My brother slew no his fault was thougts 
And yet his punichment was cruel death. . 

Who sued to me for him? . . . « 
Who spake of dretherévod } 


& The ity of being brotherly. 
friendship shall combine, and 
Shak, “2 An of men for any 
purpose, as a society of a a fraternity. 
‘There was a fraternity of men-at-arms, 
called the brotherhood of St. Geo 
J. Davies.—4. A class of individ of the 
same kind, profession. or occupation. *The 
brotherhood of Christendom.’ Burke. ‘A 
brotherhood of venerable trees.’ Words- 


Brother-in-law (brutu’ér-in-l9), n. The 
brother of a husband or wife; also, a sister's 
husband. 

Frotheriess (brutH’ér-les), a, Without a 


Brotherlike A lik), a. Becoming a 
brother. Shak. 

Brotherliness (bruti'ér-li-nes), n. State 
of being brotherly. 

Brother-love (brura’ér-luv), n. Brotherly 
affection. Shak. 

(brorH’ér-li), a. Pertaining to 
brothers; such as is natural for brothers; 
becoming brothers; kind; affectionate; as, 
brotherly love. 

Brotherly? (brurny‘ér-li), adr, After the 
manner of a brother; kindly; affectionately. 


*I love ——* 
—6 rurHér-a tér- ‘Inj, mn A 

brother 1 the mother’s side only. 
Brouded,! pp. (Fr. brodé.] Embroidered. 


ucer. 
Brouet rii-et’), Fr.) A small tw 
—— —— Ka 


J— — or are: mn, {After the 


m.] A one-horse close 
carriage, either two or four wheeled, and 
adapted tora ** peste | at nd persons, 

, pret. & pp. a 
J t [See BROOK, v. 5* enjoy; 
"80 mote I brouken wel min eyen 


Chaucer. 

(brés-on-shi-a), mn. [After 
M. Broussonet, a French naturalist.) A genus 
of trees, nat. order Moracem. B. era, 
or -mulberry, is cultivated 
and Japan for the sake of its yo" 
which are made into pena pane! 
bark is the chief paper- pmo - — in 


Shak. 
“And 


oo or 


China and Japan, and cloth is made from 
the inner bark. 

Brouzet 

Brow (brou), mn. [A. Sax. dra, brew, the 
eyebrow ; 


, the eyebrow, lit. wink- 

Icel. brita, the —— gin the ae 
G. braue, augenbraue, the the 
una ‘ward te osen Ghee tn GF: "ophrye, Ber. 
abru, Skr. bara, the eyebrow. } 
minent ridge over the eye, forming an * 
* Oe ee The skin of this arch or 

is moved by muscles, which contract 
it na frown elevate it in joy or sur- 


prise; hence, to knit the brows is to frown. 
PT arch of hair over the eye; the 


(brou’band), n 
und the brow. — 


bruwn, 

brown ; lit. of a burnt colour, from the reat 
seen in Goth. brinnan, to burn, Icel. 
to burn, brunninn, burnt. Dusky; of a 
dark or dusky colour, inclining to 
‘Cheeks brown as the oak leaves.” 
Sellow.— To doa } 
him; to take him 
Brown (broun), ». 1. A dark colour incin- 
ing to red or yellow. The shades are vari- 
—— brown, London brown, clove 

ae of eds Brown results from 
a’ mixture red, black, and yellow.—2 A 


Brown —5 * 1. To make brown « 
y. 


the old weapon 
A name given to the old 


lation bronzed flint m: t formerly wel 
in the British army. 

bill ‘bil, m. A kind of hal- 

— od get English foot 
See BILL. 


Brown-blaze (broun’ blaiz), n. The 
preps thee lapel eg ae 
e when cadmium is present; 
the oxide of cadmium. 
Brown 


-bread 
bread made from unbolted 
includes the bran as we 


= 


see). 
Brown-gull (broun’ The bees 
tor of Ait Fy seas, the Suls 


of 
Holland (brown’ hol-land), = 4a 
unbleached linen used for various articles 





of clo and vane 
ee: ast Your Big Keen’ your black rowale (roar } In Scotland, an im 
— — Shak. S tnt Denote — 
4. The general alr of the countenance. avy be was belloved So BO vane to the 
‘To = my thus Satan with contemptuous — eg y to the servants if ther 
brow.’ Milton. —5. The edge of a steep for whom, thes 
place; the upper portion of a slope. ‘The a canuniiy salvacheat ne 
ndte, not, mive; tbe, tub, bull; oll, pound; i, Se. abune; 9, Sc. fey. 
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he was wont to do man. of A or dejected; h the 
STE, | Sao mene: Metts tee 
> an gracious influence fi 
Browaing (bi \ n —— act of ford pte erry Npeny teat nf tol Suchting. 
 speclialy, or 0 
too giving brown an piping. Ke | tamals aay rowan” “rows fo th 
of iron. — — = — Howell, 
wine, aid Tog ape for colouring flavo' (brow’snag), n. The tine which 
ing meat and made dishes, — horn close to the 
Brownish (broun‘ish), ¢. Somewhat brown; | Purr 
— “A brownish sediment,’ | Browst (hroust), n. That which is brewed; 
Brownism (browam),n 1. The doctrines | os Beech, BENE a8 ENWER Ot en Heme. 
creed of the Brownists, after- Brow-transom (broa'tran-sam), n An 
wards called Independente; Congregation- | “upper transom, 
—— oe — se. hn tative eases Of th 
Reowase (hroum BA) ss. A follower of 7 caer cae * 
a Puritan or dissenter from | Yt has fine and black fur, with a 
the Chureh of id in the sixteenth cen- | white patch on and very 
tary. on wee ae eae 6 peng ot Inte flexible tongue, which it insinuates into re- 
pendents in church government. cesses of the nests of the wild bees, robbi 


| Browze 
Malayan sun-bear ( 
Brucea (b 
qracius Grads 
Brudne, 
generally 
Brucite 
drate of 
Bruckle 
hite flo 
Ruesvs. 
Bruilzie 


I had as lief be a Sromnist as a politician, Shad, 
The word Puritan seers to be quashed, and all 


Gat herenetore were counted quch Gre now #. cnn ris’é-a), m. [After J. , the 
African traveller.} A us of shrubs, nat. 
Brownness (broun‘nes), n. The quality of — — 
being brown. . B. antidysenterica, 
Brown-paper (broun’pi-pér),n. 1 Acoarse | jg bitter and astringent, and used as a 
kind of wrapping paper made of unbleached | remedy in dysentery and diarrhoea, 
materinis,—2 Paper steeped in a solution | Bruchug (bré’kus),n, A genus of tetra- 
of tar to make it more and more | merous coleopterous insects or beetles, 


impervious to water. 

Brown-rust (broun‘rust), mn. A disease of 

rc gel fle ae powder, con- 
Trichobasis 


TL Sean ae te ee 





Bruckus pict (natural size and magnified), 
tation directed 


to no certain object; a reverie. re re we i sense thas aie ee 
in peas are those made 
Me of omnate and startled him from | tne perfect insect to effect its ceca The 


genus is divided into several su 

constitu a family named Bruchida 
they have —— road, flattened beak, 
and exposed filiform — 


————— 
n A kind of 
broun‘’wert), n The lish 
( * Eng 


name of vernalis, 80 called 
from the brown colour of its stem: ‘also ——— Quoetey Brucine. 
called Yellow Figwort from the colour of its e Brmain ( roti), (Ca HN 0) 
Browny t ( brown’), 4 Somewhat brown. on venton in ‘the bark of the Brucea 
* ean, Pace Shak. — *— i nux vornica. Its taste 
go fecap lm! roe’ — — bitter and acrid, and % foras 
Browse (b t 4 & broweed with the acids salta which are soluble and 
( me to Fr: artis erystallizable. Its action on the 
* oe from O.Fr brost, broust,| ®nimal economy is entirely analogous to 
shoot. from 0.H.G. & Gg! | that of strychnia, but much | less powerful. 
—— G. —— —* or —— brosTt), nm. [After Dr. Bruce, a 
The same root is also in the Celtic; Armor. | NeW Yor — "1. A’ native ny. 
se * ae ge ag graze} 1. To : colour, ne for in thin foliated plates. 
. 4 pai nother name Chondrodite, 
om; to grace. — bruk’l [A parallel form of 
Are dewy fresh, érowsed by deep-udder'd kine. | brickle(w chses Brittle: ticklish. * 
ci gem and glasses are ware.” Scotch pro- 
at extn "The barks of toose Gace Eee Brugmansia (bh brug. 
A J u broꝛres · ( man’‘si-a), mn. [After 
edet.’ Shak. Leyd yden.] », — of 
Browse (brouz), v.¢. 1. To feed on pasture —————— — 7— er 
orom the tender branches or shoots or the Solanacem, to which belongs the t 
bark of shrubs and trees: said of animals, B. sauveolens, also called Datura a , 
as cattle, deer, &c. a native of Peru, with fragrant, tubular, 
eee ara ne coma Senges, tho cormnaniad cae. w. (bes) 9 . of Old World 
tinginous ‘ Bruh n. species 
— this wits monkey, Rhesus nemestrinus. See 
2 To feed: said of human beings. Bruik (bruk britcan. 
There is cold meat i’ the cave; —— an Wet, Bex ec ht tooth} 
Browse (brouz), n. (See vt.) The tender | Brat ( Ome —— is tet 
mata OF twigs of trees and shrubs, such as | “boar in the celebrated tale or fable of Rey. 
—— Feds Files thetr fit for cattle, | Jord the Fox; from the D. bruin, 
> yf bey goats upon A name given to the bear. 
ang mantaatt Cale bevteer be . - + whea Bp peteeed phen dg ar * tea mo Bo 
or - . ⸗ — ’ , 
Sheep, goats, and oxen, and the nobler steed break, to shiver, from 0. G to 


Os érewse and corm and flow’ry meadows feed. 


Dryden, disappeared; comp. in this respect browse. 

n. In mining, the name | 1. To injure by a blow without laceration, 

‘Erm specs es of slag which requires re- | as animals or v es; to contuse. Gen. 
fii, 15. * ised underneath the 


wood (brouz’ wud), 
(Rare. 
“sick (brou’sik), a. . of the brow- 





BRUNONIAN 
 BYN. To break, crush, pound, bray, com- 


— contuse. 
Bruise (vriz), v.i. To fight with the fists; 





Bruit: was considered a fine, —* old Eng: 
ae 


rz), n, — —— 
of animals, upon plants or r 
— with a blunt or heavy instrument. 
Bruiser ér), m. L The person or thing 
that —— A concave tool for grinding 
of telesco: It is made of 
—— and hammered as 

le. By this testre. 
ment thesp ecultm ts pre repared for the hands 
polisher.—8. The name of various 
—— for bruising grain, &c., for feed- 
ing cattle. —4. A boxer. 


For do not men delight— 
We call them men—our éruirers to excite, 
bribing gold, and feed — tee the 


5. Aname a) sii as iui tila tana 
—— in healing bruises, as 
wort, soap-wort, &c. 

wért) mA t, com- 
from its su efficacy In 


Bratt tte 

brét), m_ (Fr. bruit, noise, uproar, 

rumour, from britire, to make a noise.) 

L Report; rumour; fame. 

5 eee ee eee 
was slain. Sir P. Sidney, 

2 A noise; a loud sound; a din. 


Some fi 
Startled me all aheap. Heed. 
Bruit (brit), v.¢ 1. To announce with noise. 
——— 
SAak, 


the fh 


the specula 
brass, about 
near the ga 


And urge with 
fight. 


frey, 80 nam: 


2. To report; to noise abroad. 
Thou art no less than fame hath drwite?. SAad, 


—— (briil’yi-ment), n Same as 


'yi), mn. (Fr. browiller, 


—* — 
Brumal (rena om Pg day ute oe the 


the 

* solstice; hence, winter. 5 
tothewinter. Sir T. Herbert; Ser Browne. 

A 

| ye 7 ted pa 7 
Brume (brim), . (Fr. brume. See BRUMAL.) 
Mist; fog; vapours. [Rare.] 

nd th h orn 
sh Stae Seger 


. Longfellor, 

(brum’ erjom), a. . for 

Birmé m (formerly Brom re 
many plated articles and cheap ets are 
made,] Showy but worthless; fictitious; 


sham. [Slang or colloq.] 
Brunette (bré-net’), a (Fr., a dim. from 
brun, brown. See Brown.) A woman with 


a brown or dark complexion. 
PEE ce siya en therefore thought of this fashion 
insult the olives and the druneties, Guardian. 


— rd-ni-fi’sé-é), n. n memory 
of —— a woe int in the Levant 
and Russia.) A ey —— order of exo- 


nearly allied to the saxifrages. The 

es are small heath-like shrubs, natives 
chiefly of the of Good Hope and Mada- 
978* Sev of them are cultivated in 

om (or ), brugnon.} 
Brunion (brun’ 
— 
a nectarine. 


Brunn’s Glands (brynz’ glandz), n. 
anat. amall flattened bodies the 
mucous membrane of the small intestine. 
Brunoniaces (bréi-nd'ni- ———— ꝓ. [After 
Robert Brown, the celebrated botanist.] A 
natural order of Australian planta, consist- 
ing of one genus —e and two species 
of monopetalous They are stem- 
» with ca tate blue flowers on 
scapes surrounded by large bracts, having 
the aspect of a — a P to 
Brunonian ‘ni-an),a. Pertaining 
or —— —Bruneonian theory, 
a —— of Inedicine founded by John 
according to which diseases are 
—X into two classes: those resulting 
from a deficiency, and those resulting from 


an excess of excitement—the one to 
be treated with stimulants, the other with 





th, chain; é¢h, Se. loch; g,go; , job; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Kerr. 


BRUNSTANE 





debilitating medicines. Called also Brown- 


ism, 
(brun‘stin), ». Brimstone. 
{Scotch.) 


i-a), mn. [In honour 


(bra 
of the Brunswick teal iy.) A beautiful genus» 


of amaryllidaceous plants, favourite orna- 


menta of the ouse, bearing red or | 
pink flowers, ae natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, an 


from 4 inches to 1 foot in height some of 


though they only grow | 
i 


them have very large bulbs, requiring large — 


ta ta oad them. 
Saino as Jepan-lacquer. 
Brunswick-green *Corune’wik- -grén), n, A 
p 
mixed with chalk or lime 
Brunt (brunt), n. [From the root or stem 
of burn; comp. Se. brunt, burnt; Icel. bruni, 
a burning; Dan. brynde and brunet, ardour, 
ardency, uurning heat, See BuRN.) 1. The 
hgat or utmost violence of an onset; the 
strength or violence of any contention. 
‘The brunt of a battle.’ Mtulton.—2. The 
force of a blow; violence; shock of any kind. 
‘Heavy brunt of cannon ball.” Hudibras. 
[Rare.}—3. A sudden effort, contact, or en- 
gagement; brush. [Rare.]) 
It ts instantly and irrecoverably scattered by our 
frat brant with some real affair — — 


71 
eat et a A breast plate — 
broce, 
brosse, brushwood; wide broswe, a brush, 
a bush; from 0.H.G. bursta, bruata, vabristle, 
Mod. G. biireste, a brush, borate a bristle. ] 
1. An instrument made of bristles or other 
similar material bound together, used for 
various p as for gg the hair, 
removing dust from clothes 


on 
colours, whitewash, and the like, wither ' 


ing a different shape and name according 
to its use; as, ac es-brugh; a 
a paintbrush, &c.—2 The small trees and 
shrubs of a wood, or a thicket of small 
trees. ‘Out of the thickest brush.’ Spenser. 
8. Branches of trees nie U off; brush- 
wood: a sense common in United Statea. 


4& The act of stripping off, — have 
with one i brush fi from thelr | 
boughs.” Shak.—6. A skirmish; a slight en- 


counter; a shock; a collision; as, to 
brush with the enemy. 


Let grow thy ainews till their knots be 
And tempt not yet the drushes of the war. 


6. In elect, the luminous appearance of elec- 
tric matter issuing in dive: rays from a 
point.—7. The bushy tail of some animals; 
as, the brush of a fox, aquirrel, &c,—8. A 
quick ride, 

Let us cojoy a drwshk across the county, Fielding. 


— wt, 1.To sweep or rub with 
to brush a hat. ‘Their blue 
eoata brushed” Shak. ‘Dark wiry hair 
— on one side.” Lord Laytten,—2. To 
taht 5s — Lela brush; ‘to to strike 
over the sarface ; a5 

ly over; aa, to brush the arm in ing. 


the kiss of rustling wings.’ 
Milton 


A thousand nights have 4rwsA'd their balmy wings 
Over these eyes. Dryden. 
3. Fig. to raffle; to excite. 

Poor Silas’s loss served to érash the slow current 
of Raveloc conversation. George Eliot. 
4. To remove by brushing or by ligh 
ing over; as, to brush off — A aver 
from off the boughs each morn we brush mel- 
liftaous dews.’ Hilton. * ‘This gad-fly brueh'd 
aside.’ Tennyson, 

1 think th best is to brush M the old 

in e very thing is to a 


vou 


Dons off the stage. 

—To brush up, to furbish; to polish; to im- 
prove; es , to improve the appear- 
ance of. 


You have commissioned me to paint your shop, 
and | have done my best to brush you up like your 
Pepe. 


neighbours. 

(brush), «.< 1. To move nimbly in 
haste; to move a igh tly as scarcely to * 
perceived ; as, past a perso 
* Brushed a8, the dim meadow. Ten- 
n 


Saatching his hat, he @racrted off me the wind. 


Aree, a Ay 

2 To move or skim over with a a ht con- 
tact, or without much impression. n. 
Brush-burn (brush’bérn), ». The injury 
resulting from violent friction, as sliding 
down a rope or a slope of or ice, The 
results are often identical with those of a 
burn with scalding water. 





ent formed of —— of copper | 


hair-brush; | 











black (brunz’wik-blak), n. 


342 . 
Brusher (brush’ér), ». One who brushes. 
Brushiness — -nes), n. The quality | 
— (orush't ),a. 1, Used for brush- 
ng), a or 
ing ; a brushing machine.—2 Brisk ; 
rapid; —* ——— gallop. 
Brushite brush) n 


of Yale College.) A hydrated Phowhaie of 
lime occurring in the guano o 
and Sombrero in the Caribbean Sea U're. 
Brush-ore (brush‘ér),%. An iron ore found 
in the Forest of Dean, England. Also called 


— — Ure. 
Brush-pulle brash’pyl-ér), a. A machine 
for 7 hoa ng J rushwood by the roots 


The name 
re gregarious 


farkey (brush'tér- ki), 
given by the colonista to a 





os uy, ~ 
*8 — 
~*~ 


Brush-turkey (7uavegaiia Lathasns). 


rasorial bird of Australia, the fore 
Lathami, family Mega die, the 
size of a ‘turkey, blackish-brown on and 


silvery-gray below, 

‘whél), n. A toothless 
wheel sometimes used in light machinery to 
turn a similar wheel by means of bris 
or some brush-like or soft sulwtance, as 
cloth, buff-leather, india-raubber, or the like, 
attached to the circumference. 

| Brushwood (urueh’wad),n. (See Brusn, n. 
1. A thicket or coppice of small trees an 
— —2 —— of ——— off, * 
Brushy (brush‘i), a. Resem a brush; 
rough; shaggy; having long hair. ‘The 
brushy substance 3 —* —— wt 
Brusque a, [ 
rude, from [t. brusco, brusque, —— 
sour.) Abrupt in manner; rough; rude. 
Res | are sorry to hear that the Scottish gentleman 
— but a éras& welcome. vetou. 


Bruskness, Brusqueness (briek’nes), x. 
abrupt, or blunt manner. 


A rude, 


[After Prof. Brush Brutalism (brot‘al-izm), n. 








(brus‘elz- pane pee. S. nm A’ 
nelosi 


carpet having a teary linen web 
worsted different colours, whic 

are raieed in | son to form the patterns. In _ 
the ordinary Brussels-c: t both the pat- , 
tern and the ground are left with the oan | 
uncut; in the imperial Brussels-carpet 

ttern is raised above the ground, and its . 

oops are cut so as to form a pile, those of | 
the ground being uncnt. 

Brusselz-lace 


(brus‘elz-lis 
lace which takes ita name being made 
at Brussels. 
sprouts (bras‘elz-spronts),n. 


Brussels- 

variety of Bras Brassica oleracea, or cab 
characterized by little clusters of leaves 
which close together and form miniature 
cabbages. They are cultivated in great 
numbers near Brtesels, whence the seed is 
sported, as they are said to degenerate in 


Brust (brust), v.i. To burst; to break. ‘Like 
to brust.” 


.»b 

berstan for brestan, to burst; G. braateln, 
to crackle.} 1. To crackle; to make a small 
crackling nolse; also, to ‘rustle, as a silk 
garment.—2 To Vapour, as a bully. Gower. 
Brustlet (brus’l), vi To erect the hair or 
aka mh asalion: with wp. Cowley. 

* (brus‘l bs vt, [Prey from briise.] 
To bruise; to crush 


Break ‘em more, they are but * yet, 
om, Se Fi. 


aratt (brit), v.i, IVx. brouter, Par BROWSE. } 
rowse. 
Brutal (brét’al),a. 1. Pertaining toa brate; 


as, brutal nature. ‘Brutal kind. Milton,.— 
2 Like a brute; savage; cruel; inhuman; 





Fite, ſar, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 











| Brute 


— — — — — 


ere. 

U idely doth the Srictal of A me 
: a A bravery of Dicmedes! * 
SYN. Savage, cruel, inhuman, — 
barous, brutish, beastly, bestial, gross. 

Quality of 4 


brute; brutality. Ee. Rev. 


Aves Island Brutality (brd-tali-ti), iu. 1 The quality 


ing brutal; inhumanity; savagewes: - 
LF insensibility to pity or shame. 
¢ A savage, abameleas, or inhuman act. 

The mere Arutaditier exercised in war by enraged 
conquerors are perhaps to be laid out of view m exo 
mating the practical effects —— 

Arevgiam 
Brutalization Cnet iz-A"ehon), & Act 

of paliee Oe aes 
Brutalize (brot’ 22 88 

— ppr. brutal © ga rma 

the Te leve & a 

nature,” Cowper, * earns 

tzed by a long course of oppressive mis- 
government.” Whately. 

So drutatizing ts the effect of sach a code, tut 
suicide is generally accomplished by that bert 
method of infliction, Brougham 

Brutalize (brit’al-iz), 0% To become bratal, 
inhuman, or coarse and beastly. [Rare.) 

He .. . érntalized with them in their habits 
Brutally Addian. 

Val · M. ade. In a brutal man- 

y; inhumanly; in a coarse, grow, 

or mare manner, ‘iru Tepulsed 
by the attending lictors." Goldsmith, 

Brute Lag a. {L. brutus, stupid, irm- 

tional, } Senseless; unconscious ‘Not 

walking statues of clay, not the soms of 


-» ~ bot prone 
Amd dru as other creatures, but todued 
With sanctity of reason. Mien 
8. Characteristic of a brute; associated with 
brutes; brute-like; bestial, ‘Brute violence, 
and proud, tyrannic power. "Milton, —4 Blunt 
or dull of sentiment; without sensibility: 


rough; uncivilized; insensible. {Rare.} 
The brace phil whe has proved 
The Joy othoving or of being loved. Page, 


5. Not associated with —SgS or intel- 
lectual effort; unintelligent. 
= ane legitimate kind of valour that, showing 
if against the untamed forests and dark fnw 
74 of nature, to conquer nature for ws Ce⸗e c 
brit), m. 1. A beast; any animal 
destitute of reason. 
Brutes may be ——— — as either aérial, terres 
= aquatic, or amphilsivus. Leoke. 
2 A brutal person; a sav in disposition 
or manners; a low- bred, ———— “Aa 
ill-natured brute of a husband.’ Prantlis 
Brute? (brit), ot To rt. See Burtt. 
Braselst (orot‘li), ade. Ina rude manne: 
ito 


mh. 
Brutenesst (briit'nes),n. Brutality. — 
Bruti Aeation (brit’i-fi-ka’shon 
actof brutifying; the act or state of t — 
ing brutal or morally degraded to the las 
degree. 
She would have saved thee, as I said hefore, from 
br uti fication, F. Satihe. 


nA kind of | Brutify (brot'i-f), e.t. pret. & pp. brusifid: 


pr. brutifying. To make a person a brute; 

make on tg stupid, or unfeeling. 
‘Not quite brutifed and void of sem’ 
Barrow. 


Ith 
ta — 
Brutish (british), a. 1. to or 
resembling a brute or brutes. ‘Wandering 
ols di sed in brutish forms.” Milfou— 
Insensible; uncultured; unrefined; igner- 


ant; stupid. ‘Brutes and brutiah men are 
comma * able to bear pain thes 
others.’ NV. Grew. 


They were not ——*— that at hey could be ine 
rant to call wpon the name of God. 
3. Unfeeling; savage; ferocious; — 
4. Gross; carnal; bestial. ‘It is the brutist 
love of this world that is blind.’ Baxter. 
Syx. Insensible, stupid, unfeeling, savage, 
cruel, brutal, barbarous, inhuman, fero- 


cious, carnal, sensual, bestial. 
Brutiahly (brot'ish ish-H)}, ade. In a bratish 


manner ; i ; irrationally; stupidly. 


sav 
—— —* (brot’ish-nes), n. The qualities 
of a brute; stupidity; insensibility; brutal. 


po a savagencas. * Not true valour, but brot- 
EBrutism (protien) n, Brutishness; tet- 


tality. [Rare.] 





oil, pound; ti, Sc. abume; fF, Sc. fey. 


a 


BRUTTING 





amy A — * ». IFT. brouter, to 





panei preserves. —— best frou the Aritfrags 
of the deec. Steiyn. — — —— 


Brutus (bri‘tus), a. A mode of dreasing the , 
hal, in which the hair is brushed back from 
the forehead, and the whole head iscovered 
with carla 


He wore his hair with oe curls arranged in a 
— a la George the Fourth. Mayhew, | 


brill), ». In mining, traces of a lode 
ial loose matter at or pear the surface, 
logical (bri-6-loj'ik-al), a, Relating to 
; relating to mosses; as, the bryo- 
—* Nature, 
ri-ol’o-ji), ». (Gr. bryon, moss, 
and logos, discourse.| The science of mosses, 
their structure, affinities, classification, «c. 
onia (bri-d’ni-a). n. Bryony, a genus of 
tx, nat, order Cucurbitacew. The B. 
yo is the wild bryony of our hedges, the 
root of which was formerly much rar, 
fn rural pharmacy asa parestive, but is now 
disused. On accouut of the powerful acrid, 
enetic, and p ve properties of the root 
the French call it navet du diable, or devil's 
tumip. See BRYONY. | 
onine (bri‘é-nin), x. A bitter and some- 
what poisonous principle extracted from 
the root of Bryonia alba and Bryonta dioica, 
It forms a brown or yellowish-white mass, | 
having a taste at first sweetish, then acrid , 
and very bitter. It is a compound of car- 
——— and oxy 


bon, 
“au, ony, Hé-ni), n. “Es bryonia, Gr. bry- 
_ from bryo, to swell, to sprout, 
from the q alc growth of the stems. } ‘hite 
jalap; the popular name of a genus of plants 
of several species. The root of the ro h 
or white bryooy is a strong irritating ca 
artic —Biack bryony is the popular name 
of a genus of plants ‘called Tamus. Spelled 


also 

— pl. (Gr. bryon, moss, 
aml sdon, animal.) A name formerly given 
to the Polyzoa, from their resemblance to 
meses. See POLYZOA. ' 
Bryosoan (bri-é-z6’an), a. In zool. relating | 
ty the Bryozon. ! 
—— (bri-d-26’an), n. One of the 


Sees — um), = One of the 


bryazoa. P 
ikyam tort am a. [From Gr. bry’, to swell, 
to sprout.) A large genus of acroc: us 
moses, characterized by the capsules 
ing a double row of teeth. There are many 
species, natives of Britain. 
Bryze,t n. The breeze or gadfly. Spenser. 
Buansu (b0-an-s0'a, bd-an-a0'), 
a. The native name of the Cuon = 


tian = 
— 





ocr) 
primecus, or wild dog of Nepa Nor- 
thern Indta, su by some hoy be the 
original type of the dog-tribe, It is of a 


rechlish colour, pale underneath, with bushy, 
geadubous tail, aud in size intermediate 
tween the wolf and jackal, but with Lice 
** limbs, It ia capable of being tam 
Buat, Boust (bd’at, bo’et), nm [Gael buite, 
a fire-brand, ma A hand lantern. (Scotch.] 


Bub (bub {Perhaps from de, from 
ita fro — or bubbling.} 1. A subatitute 
for yeast, prepared by mixing meal or flour 


with a tlette yeast in a quantity of warm 
wort and water. — 2 any drink of any 
kind; lquor, especially malt liquor, ‘Loves 
cheap port and double bub.’ Prior. [Cant.] 
Bub (bab), of. [Abbrev. from bubble} To 
throw out in bubbles. Mir. for Maga, 

Bub (bab), nm [See Bupsy.] A woman's 


weast. u 
Bubalis, —— (bi’ba-lis, bi’ba-16), n. 


The Antilope bubaius, a bovine antelope, ot 
the size of the largest stag, — over | 
Notthern Africa, marked A, P o 

lyrate horns suddenly curved at nearly a 
night angle, along ox-like head and muzzle, 
itd a tuft of hair over the tear-pit. Its 
colour is yellowish-brown. 





Bubble (bub’?), vi, 


J 
Bubble (bul), v.t 1. To cause to bubble. 


*** (bub‘lér), n. 1 One who cheata 


Bubbling 
exhibiting bubbles; giving out a sound such 


Bubbly (bal (babi), a Full of bubbles. ‘ Bub- 


yeah 
Bu subby ~ av n. 
Fr. potepe, a woman's breast.) LA B 


Bubo (bibs 


Bubo (bii’bd), n. PL, anowl] A genus of 


). 
Bubonocele (bii-bon’s-sél), n. [Gr. bouddn, 


, Bubukle,t ». A red pimple: a word found 


343. 


tation.’ Shak.—3, A delusive or fraudulent | 
scheme of speculation; an empty or dis- 
honest project to raise money on — 
rounds; a cheat; a fraud; as, the Sou 
lea bubble. 
This may mot at first si; ight —— a lange sum to 
those who romember the d 2 of 1825 and of 184s, 
Aflacaniay. 
4.¢ A person deceived by anenpy — 
a dupe, ‘He has been my } 
twenty years” Arbuthnot. — 5. The glass 
spirit-tube of a level.--4. One of the emall 
hollow beads of glass ot agg used for 
testing the strength of spirits, by the rate 
at which they rise after being plunged in | 


them. 
ret. & pp. bubbled; i; Ber. 
bubbling. [Dan. boble, to bubble, D bobbe 
See the noun] 1L To rise in bubbles” = 
liquors when boiling or agitated; to send 
up bubbles. —2. To run witha gurgling 5* 
to gurgle; as, a bubbling stream. 2 
‘Yon swoll’n brook that bubbles fast.’ Ten- 
nyeon,—3. To utter a bubbling or gurgling | 
Tennyeon, [Rare. 


I'd dwbile up the water through a reed. A’eacs. 


2 To cheat; to deceive or impose on, 
* pubbled out of thelr goods and money.’ 
Sterne. 


The great Locke, who was seldom outwitted by 
false sounds, was certainly duddled here. Sterve, 


Pope.—2. (United States.] A fish found in 
the waters of the Ohio river: so called from 
the peculiar noise it makes, Bartlett. 

(bub‘ling), p. anda Emitting or 


as is caused by bubbles; gurgling. ‘The 
bubbling g7e = some strong swimmer in his 


bly spume. 
{Comp. L.G. babi, It 


—— abreast. [Low.]j 
Why don't you go and suck the dudty! Arbuthnat. 


2 (United States.) A famillar corruption of 
brother, Bub J also used In both senses. 

+e [Gr. boubon, the groin, a 
awelling in the groin.] In med. a tumour 
or abscess, with Inflammation, which rises in 
certain glandular parts of the body, as in 
the groin or armpit. 


owls, separated by Cuvier, and characterized 
by possessing a small conecha or ear aper- 
ture, onda fa- 
cial disk, less 

rfect than 
n the sub- 
genus Syr- 
nium Two 
tufts or fea- 
thered horns 
of consider- 
able size 
adorn the 
head,and the 
legs are fea- 
thered down 
to the toes. 
To this genus belong the great ow! or eagle- 
owl (8. maxims), the largest of the noc- 
turnal birds; and the Virginian horned owl 
(B. virginianws 





⸗ 





Head of Virginian Horned Owl, 


the groin, and k4l4, a tumour.) Hernia in- 
guinalis, or inguinal rupture; a tamour in 
the groin, formed by a prolapaus of the in- | 
testines or omentum, or both, through the — 
proceases of the — and rings of the 
abdominal muac 


only in the following passage, where it is 
put into the mouth of a Welshman, } 


His face is all dudwdves, and whelks, and knobs, 
and flames of fire. Shak, 





Bubalus (bd’ba-lus), n. The name of the | Bubulin (b@'bO-lin), n. [Gr. bows, an ox.) | 


genus to which the buffalo belongs. 

Bubble (oub'l), n. (Dan. bodle, Sw. bubbla, | 
D. dobbel, a bubble. ‘The form of the word | 
is clearly a diminutive; and it is to be re- 
sarded as the diminutive of Nod, a bubble; | 
it is obvious that the form blobble would 
sive way to bobble.’ Skeat.) 1. A small 
vesicle of water or other fluid inflated with 
air; a blob of air in a finid.—2, Anything 
that wants firmness or solidity; a vain pro- 
ects that which is more specious than real; 

a talae show; a trifle. ‘Honour but an 
enipty bubble.” Dryden. ‘The budbdle repu- | 


ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; §, job; 


&, 7°; 


Bu 


The name of a peculiar substance existing I 
in the dung of horned and other beasts, 
which is copiously —— by metallic 
salta, tincture of galls, and alum, and there- 
fore active in the 3 application of cow-dung 


to calico-printing. 
can, Buccan (buk’an), ». [Fr. bowean, 
sali to be pe: a Carib word. See 
Bucanger.] A kind of gridiron for smok- 
ing meat; a place where meat is smoked. 
can, Buccan (buk’an), ».t. To cut into 
hang pieces, salt, and smoke on a bucan, as 
fh, Fr. ton; ng, alng; 


amode of preserving meat said to have 


TH, then; th, thin; 


t cheek, asalstin: 


BUCK 


been — by the Cariba and othera in 
the West Indies. ‘Dressed in the amoke, 
which in their language they call boweaned.' 
Hackluyt. 

Bucaneer, Buccaneer (buk-a-nér’), n. [Fr. 
boucanier, a pirate, from boucaner, to smoke 
meat, from bowcen, a ** for emoking 
meat. (See BUCAN.) é name was first 
gee to the French settlers in Hayti or 

ispaniola, whoee business was to hunt be 
eattle and swine and amoke their aa) 
Pirate; a sea-robber; 4 term more * 
applied to the piratical adventurers, Eng 
and French, who combined to make depre- 
dations on the Spaniards in America in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
inkabtied es —— 33 —— 
n ted by buccaneers." , 

Spelled also Bucanser. 

Bucaneer, Buccaneer (buk-a-nér), vi. To 
act the part of a pirate or aea-robber. Quart. 


mie. 
uk’ka), n. [L.) In anat, the hollow 
of the cheek which stands out in the 
act of blowing; the cheek itself. 

Buccal (buk’al), a. [L bucea, the oe) 
Pertaining to the cheek; as, the 
glands, the small glands of the mouth, under 
the cheek, which secrete a viscous fluid 
which mixes with the saliva.—Buccal artery, 
a branch of the internal maxillary artery. 

Buccellationt (buk-sel-la’shon), mn. [L. bue- 
cella, dim. of bueca,a mouthful.] The act 
of breaking {unto large pieces. arrig, 

Buceinal (buk'sin-al), a [L. buecina, a 
crooked horn or trumpet.] 1. Sha like 
a —— 2 Sounding like a horn or 
trumpe 

Sacsteater (bub‘she- é-tér), n. [L., a trum- 
peter, from buccina, a trumpet, from bucea, 
the ck of the cheek which stands out when 
blowi In anat. the trumpeter’s muscle, 
a flat thin muscle forming the wall of the 

in mastication, and also in 

wind-instruments; hence its name. 
(buk-sin’l-dé), n. pi. A family of 
aiphon-mouthed carnivorous onivalve mol- 
luses, of the class of gasteropodse, with the 
shell age in front, or a ar oa the canal 
abruptly reflected. It includes the holt 
— ivory-hell, purpura, tun, harp- 
shell, olive. See Buccinum. 

Buceinum (buk’sin-um), n. (L.] The tram- 

ter's shell, a genus of univalve shells, 
amily Buceinidm, sha in some 
like a horn or other wind-instrument. 
common whelk (Bucciaum undatum) is a 
familiar species. 

Bucco (bukk4), = A genus of birds, the 
Bt genus of the family Bucconide. 

cconids (buk-kon'i-dé), n. pl. The bar. 


blow 


* a family of acansorial birds separated 
from the Picidw or woodpeckers. The genus 
Bueco is the type. See BARBET. 


Buccula (buk’fi-la), a IL, dim. of dbucea, 
the cheek or puffed-out mouth.) In @nat. 
the fleshy part under the chin. 

Bucentaur (bi-sen'tar), ». (Gr, bows, an 
ox, and keatauros, a centaur.) 1. A the. 
logical monster, half man and half ox.— 
2 The state barge of Venice, in which the 
doge and senate went to wed the Adriatic. 

Buceros (bii's¢r-os), ». See BUCEROTIDA 
and HORNBILL. 

Bucerotidm (bi-se-rot'l-dé), n. pl. (Gr. bow- 
kerés, horned like an ox, and ¢idos, resem- 
biance.} The hornbills, a family of inseaso- 
rial birds remarkable for a large hooked vin 
surmounted at the base by an extrac 
horny protuberance nearly as large as the 
beak. See HORNBILL. 

Buchanite (buch‘an-it), », One of an extra- 
ordinary sect of fanatics which sprang up 
in 1788, in the Relief Vongmagation, Irvine, 
Ayrshire, under the lead ip of a Mrs. 
more commonly known as Lucky) Buchan. 

he declared herself to be the woman of Rev. 
xii, and Mr, Wright, the clergyman of the 
con tion to which she belonged, her 
*man-child ;" and taught her followers they 
would be translated to heaven without tast- 
ing of death. The sect was always small, 
ans, is now extinct. 
Bache, 8 Bucku (buk’y), n. A South African 
jonma crenata), whose leaves are 
dinresic and anodyne, and have been found 
useful in cases of chronic frritation of the 
kidneys and bladder. 

Buck (buk), mn. (Derived by Skeat from the 
Celtic: Ir. and Gael. buac, cow dung used 
in * — 2 liquor, lye; W. bu, 
bute, Gael. a cow, e verb.) 1. Lye 
in which clothes are —— in the operation 
of bleaching; the liquor in which clothes 


Ww, wig: wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


BUCK 


SHA 


are washed.—2 + The cloth orclothes soaked | Buck-eye (buk7T),n. L An American name 


or washed in lye. 
Of late, not able to travel with her furred pack, she 
washes ducts here at home. Shak. 


Buck (buk), v.¢. [Perhaps directly from L.G. 
bucten, biiken, Dan. , Sw, 
bauchen, bewchen, O. Fr. buer. Skeat derives 

these words ultimately from the Celtic. 

See the noun.] 1. To soak or steep in 

lye, a process in bleaching; to wash or steep 

in lye or suds,—2. To break up and pulver- 
ize, as ores. 

Buck 2 nm. [a. Bax. bucea, duc, a he- 

oat, & ; a widely spread word; D. bok, 

cel, bokkr, bokki, a he 
t,a ram; 


t; Dan bwk, a 
buck, a he . bork, a he-goat, 
a buck; W. , a back, Ir, boc, a he-goat. 


Grimm: considers the word as of Teutonic 
origin, and the Celtic forms borrowed.) 





of Fallow-deer. 
1. The male of the fallow-deer, of the goat, 
the rabbit and hare: often used specifically 
of the male of the fallow-deer; a roe-buck. 
—Buck of the first head, in Aer, a roe-buck 
in the fifth year.—Great buck, a roe-buck in 
= — year or older.—2 A fop, blood, 
andy. 

He od brilliant enderwaistcants, any one of which 
would have set up a moderate buck, Thackeray. 
& The mark of a cuckold. 

Suck! 1 wish 1 could wash myself of the duct! 


Shak, 
Buck (buk), v.i. To copulate as bucks and 





Buck 


does, ‘In the bucking time.’ Mortimer, 
Buck (buk), ». The body of a waggon. Hal- 
liwell. [Provincial.] 


Buck-basket Grak tenet n. [See Brex, 
lye.) A basket in which clothes are carried 
to the wash. 

They conveyed me into a Suck-Aacket; rammed 
me in with foul shirts, foul stockings, ond oy 


apa, 

Buck-bean —5* n. The marsh-trefoil. 

Properly called Bog n (which see) 

-board (buk’bérd),n A rude, four- 
wheeled vehicle consisting of a board rest- 
ing directly on the axles of the fore and 
hind wheels, or in front on a bolster above 
the axle. 

Bucker (buk’ér), n. In mining, one who 
bucks or ises ore. 

Bucket (buk’et), n [A. Sax. bue, a bucket, 
a flagon, a 4 wg with dim. term. added. 
Probably allied to back, a vessel.) 1. A 
vessel for drawing up water, as from a 
well; a lifting pail or vessel] made of wood, 
leather, metal, or other material, for hold- 
ing water or other liquids,—2. One of the 
cavities on the circumference of a water- 
wheel, into which the water is delivered to 
move the wheel.--3. The scoop of a dredg- 
ing machine; or of a grain-elevator.—4 The 
float of a paddle-wheel —5. The piston of a 
lifting-pum 


Bucket (buk’et), vi. To move fast. (Slang.] 


He sprang into the saddle smiling, because the 
visit was over, and daucteied back at a pane game. 
ie . 

Bucket-engine (buk’et-en’jin), n. Amachine 
—— a series of buckets attached 
to an endless chain which runsover sprocket- 
wheels, for the purpose of utilizing aatream 
of water which has a considerable fall and 
is but of moderate quantity. 

buk’et-fyl), m As much as a 
bucket will hold. 

Bucket-lift ae nm. In mach. a set 
of iron pipes attached to a lifting-pump, as 
of a mine. 

Bucket-rod (buk’et-rod), m In mach. one 
of the wooden rods to which the piston of a 
lifting-pump is attached. . 

Bucket-valve (buk’et-valv), n A round 
= employed in the air-pump of a steam- 
engine, 

Bucket-wheel (buk’et-whél), 2. An ancient 

form of water-raising machinery, consisting 


of a wheel over which passes a rope having Buckled (buk’ld), pp. 





byka, G. | 
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for the different species of horse-chestnut 
( Zsculus) native to the United States,— 
2. An inhabitant of Ohio: in allusion to the 
quantity of buck-cye trees in that state, 
which is often called the Buck-eye State, 

(buk'id), a. A horse-dealer’s 
epithet for horses which have bad or 
speckled eyes. 

Buck-hound (buk’hound), n A kind of 
hound, resembling a stag-hound, for 
hunting bucks. 

Buckie (ouk't), n. [Perhaps from L. buccina, 
buecinum, a trumpet, also a kind of spiral 
shell; comp. ©. Fr. uel, ‘a great 
prawn’ (Cotgrave).) [Scotch] L A general 
name in Scotland for univalve marine shells, 
but more particularly applied to the Fusus 
antiquus.—2. A perverse refractory person; 
a mischievous madecap.—Deevil’s or deil's 
buekie, (a) a particular species of that kind 
of shells called buckies. (+) Same as Buckie, 


2 Hogg. 
Bue) -{ron (buk‘ing-i-¢rn), n. In mining, 
: tool for —** ot eh pg ace, a 
ucking-kier (buk’ing-kér), n. arge cir- 
cular boiler —— used in hleaching. 
B uinte (buk‘ing-plat), n. In mining, 
an fron plate on which the ores are 
in the process of bucking. 
eee ~stool (buk'’ing-stél), n. A washing 


Buckish (buk’ish), a Pertaining to a buck 
or oung fellow; foppish. 
Buckishness (buk‘ish-nea), n. Foppishness; 
the quality or condition of a buck. 
Buckism (buk‘izm), » The quality of a 
_— foppeny, ful aucti 
was once a i auctioneer — resent 
trade is Pane —— 


Bucklandia (buk-lar’di-a), n. A magnificent 
evergreen tree of India(the Himalayas) and 
Sumatra, nat, order elidew, the 
trunk of which sometimes measures 21 feet 
in clreumference 6 feet from the ground, 
and ws to the height of 40 feet without 
sending out any branches. 

Buckle (buk’l), ». (Fr. beuele, buckle, from 
LL. buecula, dim. of L. bueea, a cheek, the 
central part of the buckler, the boss.) 1. An 
inatrument, usually made of some kind of 
metal, and consisting of a ring or rim with 
a chape and tongue, used for fastening har- 
ness, belts, or parts of dress ther.—2. A 
curl, or a state of being curled or crisped, 
as hair, ‘Lets his wig be in buckle for a 
whole half-year.” Addison. ‘Karlocks in 
tight buckles on each side of a lantern face.” 
Ireing.—3 A contorted ex ion of the 
face. Churchill. —To turn the buckle of the 
belt behind, to prepare to join in close fight. 

Buckle (buk’l), ¢.¢. pret. & pp. buckled; ppr. 
buckling. 1.To fastenwith a buckle or buckles. 
2 To pre for action of any kind: a me- 
taphor taken from buckling on armour pre- 
vious to engaging in battle; hence, to set 
vigorously to work at anything: with the re- 
flexive pronoun. ‘The Saracen... Aim 
buckled to the field.’ Spenser. 

Hereupon Cartwright éuchled Aimseiy to the em- 
ployment, Fulier, 
3. To join in battle. ‘The foot... were 
buckled with them in front.’ Sir J. Hay- 
ward.—4. To confine or limit. 

A span évedies in his sum of age. Shak, 


5. To curl, as a wig. Johknson,—t. To join 
together; to unite in marriage, [Scotch.] 
‘Dr. R., who buckles b for a tester 
and a dram of Geneva.” Sir W. Scott, 
Buckle (bunk), ».i 1. To bend; to bow. 
Whose fever-weakened joints, like strengthiess 


‘Un 
Buckie ander life, Shak. 

2.¢ To curl; to shrivel up. ‘ Melted and 
buckled with the heat of the fire like parch- 
ment.’ Pepys.—3. To yield assent; to ngret: 
with fo; as, I can’t buckle to that, I don’t 
understand it. {Slang.}—4. To bend to; to 
cont 3 vigour; to engage with zeal. ‘Go, 
bu to the law.’ Dryden.—5. To enter 


upon some labour or contest; to struggle: | 


to contend. 
The bishop was as able and ready to éuck/e with 
the Lord Protector as he with him. Latimer. 


—To buckle in, to close in; to embrace or 
seize the body, as ina acuffle: a popular use 


z — (buk'l-beg-gts), . 
uckle- “beg n, Tr. 
son who orms the ceremony of marriage 
in a clandestine and irregular manner. Sir 

W’. Seott. 
1. Fastened with a 


buckets which dip into the well and dis- | buckle.—2. In Aer. a term applied to belts, 
charge at the surface. | bands, collars, &c., borne wit buckles. 
Fite, fair, fat, fall: mé, met, hér; pine, pin; note, not, méve; tthe, tub, byl; 





Buckler (buk’lér), n. [0. Pr. beeler, Fr 
douclier, a protuberance,a boss on the shield, 
See BucKLE) 1. A kind of shield, a piece 
of defensive armour anciently used in wir, 
and worn on the left arm. Bucklers varied 
considerably in size, form, and materials in 
different ages and nations, In early times 
they were of wicker-work, or wood 
covered with leather, and ornamented with 
metal plates, and during the middle ages 
they were made entirely of metal Many 

| of them were chased and ornamented in 








Grecian Buckler. 


| embossed work in a highly artistic mas. 
ner.—2. Nawt. (a) one of two pieces of wood 


fitted ther to stop the hawse-holes to 
— ship taking in mach water ina 
eavy sen. (>) lower half of a divided 

| port Hid or shutter.—38. The anterior sg- 


| _ment of the carapace or shell in trilobites 

Buckler (buk‘lér), «& To be a buckler or 
shield to; to support; to defend, ‘Fear 
| not, sweet wen .. « I'll buchler thee 

' againsta million.’ Shak. [Rare] 
Buckler-head, Buckler-headed (bukit. 

hed, buk’lér-hed-ed), a. Having a head like 
a buckler. 
Buckler-mustard (buk‘lér-mus-tird) a 
| Biscutella, a genus of small annual or per- 
ennial hispid plants, with small bright-yl- 
low flowers. [t has some resemblance te 
the mustard plant, and owes ita name to 
that fact and to the peculiar form of the 
seed-vessels when bursting. 

Buckler-thorn (buk'lér-thorn), a Christ's 
thorn: so called because the seed-vewel: 
are shaped like a buckler. 

Buckmast (buk‘mast), n [Buwek, for bee’, 
and mast; comp. buckwheat.) The mast or 
fruit of the beech-tree. Johnson. 

| Buckra (buk'ra), n. [In the language of the 

Calabar coast, a powerful and superior zu· 
pernatural being, ademon) A white man; 
a term applied to white men by the blacks 
of the African coast, the West Indies, ad 
the Southern States of America, 

Buckra (buk’ra), a. (See previous art) 
White; as, buckra yam, white yam [Ne 


8° English.) 
Sackram (buk‘ram), n. [0. EB. bekeram,frow 
0. Fr. bouearan, eran (Fr. bowgea), 


M.H.G. buekeram, buckeran, L L beque- 
annus, &c.; origin doubtful] 1, A coam 
linen cloth, stiffened with glue, used in Sn 
ments to keep them In the form inten 
and for wrappers to cover cloths and other 
merchandise.—2. pl. Wild garlic. 
| Buckram em Beng! a. Made of — 
me : 


precise; formal. ‘Buckram scribe.” Beaw 
F Used an & general tore 0 
contempt, ‘Ah, thon say, thou serge, ay, 
thou buckrem lord.” ‘Shak. 
Buckram (buk‘ram), v.t. To strengthen with 
backram, or in the manner of buckram; 


make stiff, Co 
Buckshish, Buckshetsh uuk’shésh). Same 
as Bakshi: @ 4 


Buckshorn (buks’horn), In bet (¢) 
buckshorn-plantain. (4) Lobelia corenop- 
‘olia, a native of the Cape of Good Hope — 

- ( buks’ horn - plan’ 

tan), m. A plant (Plantago from 





the supposed resemblance of its furcate 
leaves to a branching horn) It is a co- 
mon plant, growing and gravel: 


ground, chiefly near the sea. ; 
| Buck-shot ( bak ‘shot, a, <A particolariy 
i kind of shot used for killing deer. 
Buckskin (buk’skin),n. 1. The skin of a back 
2% A kind of soft leather of a yellowist + 
grayiah colour, made originally by treatin: 


eer-akins in a peculiar way, but now usulis 
| pre from sheep-skina, In its prepsr- 
tiona great deal of manipulation is 


and the softness which is its chief J 
teristic is produced by using either ofl x 
brains in dressing It.—3. pl. Breeches made 
of buckskin. 





oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; ¥, Se fey 


BUCKSKIN 





man in éucdsdins and Hessian 
won =e Thackeray. 
4A clothed in buckskin: a term ap- 
piled to the American troops during the re- 
volutionary war. 

Buckskin (buk’skin), a. 1, Made of the skin 
of a buck.—2 A term applied toa species of 
leather prepared in a particular way. See 
the mown. 

Buck-stall (buk’stgl), ». A toil or net to 
—— (b Eth orn), »._ Th lar 

Bu uk’thorn), 7. @ popu 
name of a genus of plants, Rhamnus. See 
RHAMNUS. —Sea- buckthorn, the — 

Hir- 


name of Hippophad rhamnoides. 
POrPHAR 

Buck-tooth (buk’téth), n. Any tooth that 

jots out from the rest. 


His jaw was underhung, and when he laughed two 
white Aactteté protruded ves, and glstened 
savagely in spite of the grin. Taackeray. 


Bucku, » See Bucnv. 
Buck-wagon (buk’wag-on), ». Same as 
Buck-washing (buk’wosh-ing), ». [Fro 
-' wosh-ing), 7. mm 
ne lye] The act of — linen, &c, 
Buckwheat (buk’whét), = (From Sec, and 
Northern E. , beech, and E. wheat; D. 
hoek-sweit, G. buchweizen (D. boek, G. buche, 
aleech): comp. buckmast, It receives its 
name from the resemblance of ite triangular 
seeds to beech-nuts.} The name commonly 
given toa plant,the Pagopyrum esculentum, 
or Polygonum FPagopyrum, nat. order Poly- 
gonacess, and also toits seeds. It isa native 
of Central Asia, but is naturalized both in 
Europe and the United States, and also 
grown to a small extent in this country. It 
is cultivated chiefly as food for harses,cattle, 
rot pee, but on the Continent and in 
the United States is much used for human 


food. It grows on the rest soils, and is 
much leas nutritious wheat. Called 
alzo Brank. 


Bucolic, Bucolical (bii-kol’ik, bii-kol’ik-al), 
a. ft bucoliens, from Gr, bowkolikos, per- 
taining to cattle, pastoral, from bous, an ox} 
Pastoral; relating to country affairs and toa 
shepherd's life and occupation. ‘Bucolic 
ang.” T. Warton, 

Bucolic (bi-kol'ik), m. 1. A pastoral poem, 

representing rural affairs, aud the life, man- 

ners, and oceupation of shepherds; as, the 


inscolies of Theocritus and V 
The first modern Latin éweedicr are those of Pe- 
trarch. 7. iFurton, 


2 A writer of pastorals, [Rare,] 

Spenser is erroneously ranked as our earliest Eng- 
Kish toncav'se. . T. Wort 
Bucranium (ba-krit’ni-um), n, pl Bucra- 

nia (bi-kra‘’ni-m) ([Gr. bows, an ox, and 
tranwn.a skull] A sculptured ornament re- 
presenting an ox-skull adorned with wreaths 
or other ornaments, which was rer ee to 
decorate the frieze of the entablature in the 
lonie and Corinthian orders of architecture. 
Bud (bud), a. [Allied to D. bot, a bud; O.Fr. 
boter,to bud; Fr. bouton, a bud; E. buttan.] 
lL A small protuberance on the stem or 
branches of a plant, composed of a solid 
conical base supporting a number of rudi- 
mentary leaves or flowers. In the leaf-bud 
the conical base represents the future stem 
with its internodes yet undeveloped, and 
the rudimentary leaves are all cither the 
futore leaves (as in so-called naked buds), or 
some of the outer ones are modified, form- 
ing protective scales which fall off when the 
bad fa ex ed.—2. A prominence on or 
in certain animals of low — as 
lypa, which becomes developed into an 
ndependent being. which may or may not 
remain permanently attached to the parent 


fem, 

Bad (bud), vi. pret. & pp. budded; ppr. 
‘melding. L To put forth or produce oats 
Job xiv. 9.—2. To be in the condition of a 
bad; to sprout; to begin to grow or to lasue 
from a stock in the manner of a bud, as a 
horn.—3 Fig. to be in an early stage of 
developinent. 
Bud (bad), «4 To Insert the bud of a plant 
ander the bark of another tree, for the pur- 
pee of raising u any stock a species of 

ruit or flower different from that of the 
sock; as, to bud a garden-rose on a brier- 
stock; or, to bud a brier-stock with a gar- 
den-rose. See BUDDING, 1. 
Buddha (béd‘da), mn. (Skr. buddha, wiee, 
from buddA, to know.) The Wise or the 
Enlightened: the sacred name of the founder 
of Buddhism, who appears to have lived in 


345 


d to the prevailing Brah- 


a system o 
manism. BUDDHISM. 


—X 


Me wali — 
AJ ILS: 





Buddha, from a Burmese Bronze. 


‘izm), #. The religious sys- 
tem founded by Buddha, oue of the most 
prominent doctrines of which is that nir- 
ia the —— —— —7* —— 

e chic! ccording to it s 
ble from existence, and conse- 
quently pain can cease only through nir- 
vana; and in order to attain nirvina our 
desires and passions must be Ar Ager 
the most extreme self-renunciation prac- 
tised, and we must, as far as possible, 
forget our own ty. From Buddh- 
ism involving a protest against caste dis- 
tinctions it was eagerly adopted by the 
Dasyus or non-Aryan inhabitants of Hindu- 
stan. It was pure, moral, and humane in 
its origin, but it came subsequently to be 
mixed up with idolatrous worship of Its 
founder and other deities. Although now 
long banished from Hindustan per- 
secutions of the Brahmans, Budd re- 
vails In Ceylon, Java, Cochin-China, Bir- 
mah, Tibet, —5*** Tartary, China, and 
Japan, and its erents are said to com- 
se about a third of the human race. 
Buddhist (béd‘ist), » A worshipper of 
Buddha; one who adheres to the system of 


Buddhism. 
Buddhistic (bid’ist, bid-ist'ik), 
a. Relating to Buddha or to Buddhiam.— 
Buddhist architecture, the oldest and only 
— atyle —— —— —2* 
architecture, the earliest specimens da 
to 260 Bc. The objects of Buddhist art 
may be classed into five groups: (a) Stam- 
bhas or lits, beating inscriptions on their 
shafts, with emblems or animals on their 
tals, (5) Stupas or topes, a great num- 
ber of which were built in the form of large 
towers, some in the form of hemispheres, 
others partly cylindrical and furnished with 
either a flat circle or pointed terminals like 
a dome at the top. These topes are sup- 
posed to have been erected at first to com- 
memorate some event, or to show that the 
Place was sacred; but afterwards they were 
employed to contain relics of the Buddha 
or of some noted saint. Where there are 
relica the tope {is called a dagoba, or relic- 
shrine. (c) Rails, consisting of elaborately 
ropes. 
o 


sculptured pillars, found surroun 


sacred trees, temples, pillars, and 


valle, — cham 


lis. 
rock, and corresponding in almost every 
— with the churches of the Christian 
religion. Their plans, the position of the 
altar or relic casket, the aisles, the a 
other peculiarities, are the same 
¢) — = oem ty —— 
ne xolld rock, sw iy 0 
the natural rock left in pat poe and 
surrounded by a number of 1 sleeping- 
places or cells. One leading characteristic 
of the Buddhist style is a variety of arch, 
formed by each layer of stones overlapping 
that below it till the two sides approach 
so closely that the ure at the top can 
be covered by a single stone or architrave. 
Buddhist architecture prevails also in Cey- 
lon, Thibet, Java, and generally wherever 
this faith still maintains its existence. 
1. Producing buda; 
tree.—2. Being in the condl- 


Chaityas, 


, and 


ud‘ing), a. 
as, a buddin 


the sixth century &.¢. His religion formed | tion of a bud; ig. being in an early stage of 








arches or assembly | 
cut out of the living . 


— — — — — — — 


BUDGET 





growth; being at the entrance of a period 
_of life, a career, &c.; 


* Young budding " Shak, 
(bud “ L The —- forth 
or producing of buds or gems. Specifically, 


in zeol, a name applied to the asexual pro- 
cess of reproduction, whereby new animals 
are produced by a process analogous to that 
of budding in plants. See GEMMATION.— 
2. In Aort. a mode of grafting in which a 
leaf-bad is used asa graft instead of a young 
shoot. The bud thus introduced anasto- 
moses with the stock, forms a stem, and 
becomes in all respects simi- 
lar to the parent whence it 
was derived, retaining all its 
— pecniiarities, Roxes, 
plums, peaches, nectarines, 
—— and many — — 
o t are propagated in this 
wa 


~knife (bud’ing-nif), 
n. A knife used by ners 
in the operation of budding, 
the handle of which, usually 
made of bone or ivory, tapers 
to an edge, which enables it 
to be used in — the 
bark from the wood of the 
stock and inser the bud. 


Bnddingacse (bud'ing-nes), 7. 
State of budding. = 


Buddle (bud’l), n. [Comp, G. 
butteln, toshake.] In mining, 
a large square frame of used in wash- 

iferous ore. 


ing me’ 
Buddle (bud'l), ¢.t.or i. In mining, to wash 
separate 





Budding. 


ore; to the metalliferous ores from 
mattera by means of an inclined 
hutch called a buddle, over which water 


flows. 

Bude-burner (bid’bérn-ér), ». [From Bude 
in Cornwall, the residence of Mr. Gurney, 
the inventor.) An arrangement — 
of two, three, or more concentric 
burners, each inner one rising a little above 
the outer, by which a very powerful light ts 


roduced. 

Bude-light (bid Tit), n. (See BUDE-BURNER. ] 
An exceedingly b t light, produced by 
directing a current of oxygen gas into the 
interior of the flame of an argand-lamp or 

Badge (ou), vc. (Fr. bouger, to st 

uj), v4, , ger, to stir or wag, 
to move, from — a hypothetical 
freq. from L. bullire, to boil, whence also 
It. bolieare, to bubble.] To move off; to 
stir; to wag; to flinch; to flee. 
I will not éudye for no man’s pleasure,  SAak, 


* (buj) a. [From budge, to move.) 
Brisk; joc’ — — 
Budge (baj), a. (From 0. Fr. bonge, L. bulga, 
a leather bag or sack, the Latin being from 
a Gallic word seen in Ir. and Gael daly, 
bolg, a bag. See BELLOWS, BELLY.) Lt A 
leathern bag.— 2 Lamb-skin with the wool 
dressed outwards, formerly used as an or- 
namental border for scholastic habita. — 
3. Same as Budge-barrel. 

¢ (buf), @. 1. Trimmed or adorned 

budge, See the noun. ‘ Budge gowns.’ 
Milton. —2. Scholastic; pedantic; austere; 
surly; stiff; formal. ‘Budge doctora.' Mil- 
ton. 


The solemn fop, significant and Ayedge; 
A fooi with es, amongst fools a 
—Bu bachelors, a company of poor old 
men clothed in long gowns lined with lamb's 
wool, who formerly accompanied the Lord- 
mayor of London at his inauguration. 
Budge-barrel (buj’bar-el), n. A small barrel 
wi wt one head; on the other end a 
piece of leather {s nailed, which is drawn 
together upon strings. It ia used for carry- 
powder with a gun or mortar. 
east (buj‘nes),n. Sternness; severity. 
‘A great Bellona for budgeness.” Stanihurst. 
Budger (buj’ér), n. One who moves or stirs 
from his place. 
Let the first Ardger die the other's slave. Shad. 


Budgero, Budgero ré),n. A cabined 
passe -hoat of Be end Hoosiy. 
. M. 


— (O.B. t, bouget 
— ar teen See 


ise buy et), n 
t; Fr, bougette, dim. 
Brper, n) L ateg. a little sack, with its 
contents. Shak, Hence—2 A stock or store; 
as, a budget of news, 

Tt was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat, when 
the fox’s whole dwayet of inventions failed him, 

Str &. L’Ritrange, 

8. The annual financial statement which the 
chancellor of the exchequer makes in the 


ge. Comper, 





ch, chain; th, Se. loch; §. go, J, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; ch, azure.—See KEY. 


BUDGY 


House of Commons in a 5 committee of ways 
and means. In making this statement the . 


minister gives a view of the general financial 
policy of the government, and at the same 
time presents an estimate of the probable 
income and expenditure for the following 
twelve months, and a statement of what 
taxes it is Intended to reduce or abolish, or 
what new ones it may be necessary to im- 
pose,—To open the budget, to lay before the 
legislative body the financial estimates and 
plans of the executive government. 


B t (buf'i), a Consisting of fur. 
eric a let), 7m. PA ane mi bud.) A 
from a parent bud. 


little bud springing 

Budmash ad’ mash), n. Hind} A scoun- 
drel; a blackguard; during the time of the 
Indian mutiny, a rebel. 

or alg gt n [Abbrev. of buffalo, 0.E. 

it? 

leather prepared from the skin of the buffalo, 
dressed with ofl, like shammy. It is used 
formaking bandoliers, belts, ponchea, — 
and other articles. The skins of oxen, elks, 
and other animals dreased in like manner 


are also called buff. ‘A suitof buf." Shak. 
2. A mili coat made of buff-skin orsimilar 
leather. .—8. The colour of baff; alight 


yellow; hence, aname applied, inthe: lural, 
to the third regiment of the line in the Bri- 
tish army, from the colour of their facin, 
The 78th is called the Ross-shire Buffs fo 
the same reason.-—4, In med, the buffy ptf 
5. A boff-stick; a buff-wheel.—é The bare 
skin; a5, to strip to the bug [Collog.] 
Bi be in éuffis equivalent to being naked. iM’rigAs. 


(buf), a. 1. Made of buff leather. ‘A 
3 Goldsmith. —2. Of the colour 


uff leather. 
Butt! (buf), 2.f, 6 Fr. bugſer. bufer, tostrike, 
bugfe, ablow.) To strike ‘A jock to have 


buffed out the blood.” B. Jonson. 

+ ca n, (0. Fr. bufe, bujfe, a blow. See 
the verb] A blow; a stroke: a buffet. 
Spenser.—_ To atand buff, to endure blows 
without flinching; to confront without fear. 
Another origin is sy ted for the phrase, 
—— to stand stripped to | the bug or skin like 


And for the good old cause stomd 4 Ce 
‘Galnst many a bitter kick and cuff. 


Pate { —* 3* frees Sp. 

Fr. bufie, fale, Bag Or 
boubalos, on —— an ox.) 1. A ruminant 
mammal, family Bovidw, the best known 
78 of which is the Bubalua Buffelus or 

Bubalus, larger than the ox and with 
stouter limbs, originally from India, but 
now found in most of the warmer countries 
ot the Eastern Continent. It is less docile 
than the common ox, and is fond of marshy 
places and rivers. it is, however, used in 
tillage, draught, and curriage in India, 
Italy, &e. he’ female gives much more 
milk than the cow, and from the milk the 
ghee or clarified butter of India is made. 
The Cape buffalo (Bubalus Caffer) is distin- 


—— 





t, Head =! Indian Bate wehalues Be fFeies). 
2, Head of Cape Buffalo (@uAaiws Caer). 


guished by the size of its horns, which are 
black and united at their bases, forming a 
freat bony pe on the front of the head. 

attains the size of an ordinary ox. The 
hide is exceedingly tough, and a valuable 
leather is 7 from It, but the flesh is 


bufile, a buffalo.) 1. A sort of | 
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Buffalo- r (buf'fa-16-be-ri), n. 1. The | 
fruit of the erdia argentea, a shrub 
or small tree which grows on the Upper 


Missouri,—2 The tree itself. 

—— — (buf'fa-lé-chips), n. pl. The 
dry dung of the bison, used for fuel on the | 
prairies of North America. (United States) | 

Buffalo-clover (buf'fa-16-klé-vér), 2. 
Trifolium pennsyleanicum, an American 
species of short clover which covers the 
vast prairies on which blsons feed. 

(buf'ta-1é-gras), n. A species 
of short grasa (Sealeria dactyloides) which 
grows on the prairies of North America, 
where bisons feed, 

Buffalo-nut (buf'fa-lé-nut), n. 1. The fruit 
of the Pyrularia oleifera,—2, The plant 
itself. Also called Oil-nut. 

Buffalo-robe (buf'fa-lé-réb), n. The akin 
of the bison of North America (incorrectly 
called beyfalo), prepared with the hair on, 
whether used for covering the person or 
not. 

Buff-coat (buf'két), n A close military 
outer garment, with short sleeves, and laced 
tightly over the chest, made of buffalo-skin | 
or other thick and elastic material, much 
worn by soldiers in the seventeenth century 
as a defensive covering. 

Buffel-duck (buf’l, bof'l-duk), n. 
(E. bufie, a buffalo, and duck: 50 called 
from the largeness of the head.) Clangula 
albeola, a bird with a short blue bill and a 
head whose apparent size is greatly increased 
by the fulness of its feathers, found in winter 
in the rivers of North and South Carolina. 
Called also Bufte-head and Spirit-dnuek. 

Buffer (buf'fér), n. (In firat sense evidently 
from bug, to strike; in other senses meng = 
clear.} 1. Any apparatus for deadeni 
concussion between a moving body an 
one on which it strikes. More pa dong 
an apparatus attached to railway - carriages 





Part of Under Frame of a Railway. 


balling .sprte {a a) * on at the p> by 
ng-bdocks ¢ 
to prevent — *3* violent contact. The 
buffer sho ve consists of powerfal 
springs and on ae to carriages 
and wagons to d m the buff or concus- 
sion between them when they come into col- 
lision. Called also Bujing-apparatus.—2 A 
foolish fellow; a fellow: a term expressive 
of extreme familiari ty, and generally having 
a flavour of contempt. [Slang or colloq, }— 
vat reon who killed sound horses in order 
their hides. —4.t A person who took 
to swear false oaths 
* head (buf'fér-hed), a A block 
for receiving the concussion, fixed at the 
end of the rods connected with the buffing- 
—— arailway-carriage. Called also 


Butter (buf'fet), n. (Fr. buget, a side-board, 
acup-board.) 1. A cup-board, side-board, or 
closet, tohold china, crystal, Plate, one other 
like articles. —2. The apace for 
refreshments in public 3 at part 
of the cabinet-work of an organ which in- 
eloses the pipes —4, A kind of footstool. 


(Obsolete or —— ] 

Buffet (buffet), {0.Fr. fet, & ‘et, a 
slap, a blow, d ™m. uy b low. 
See Burp, et. } A blow wi ihe fst; a box; 
a cuff; a slap; hence, hard u ‘of any 
kind sugges ve of blows; violent force or 
resistance. ‘ Fortune's buffets.’ Shak. 


‘To 
brave the bugets of the Bay of re 


* fet), bu, 
et), v4 ppr. etn 
—— 1. To strike th the —— — 
Rit: to box ; > beat. Mat. voy 67.—2. To 


beat in contention; to contend against; as, to 
buffet the billows. Shak.~-&. To deaden the 
sound of (bells) for a funeral peal by muffling 
the tongue or cla 

Buffet (buf'tet), vi, To exercise or play at 
boxing ; to contend with the arms: to make 


BUFFY 


—— Gut un) n. A sort of coarse cloth 
ngowns.” Maasinger. 
-apparatus (buffing-ap-pa-ri’tus), 
n, See BUFFER. 
block (buf’fing-blok), nm. Se 
— — 
·6p ng · spring), i, 
eprings connected with a aie 
cut at BURPER. 
' Buff- buf’ jér-kin}, a Originally 
a lea —— waistcoat; afterwaris one made 
of cloth of a buff colour and worn by ser: 
ante and catchpoles. 
Baffle | (butt), nm 5 The buffalo. 
Bufflet (buf'l), 4 [Probably a form of 
bagle.] To be puzzled; to be at a low 


jute 
Buffie-head t (bufT-hed), n [Comp. * 
———— 1 e who has a large or 


Mt hat makes you sare 50, —— 


| Buffie-headedt (but? hed- Shei Harley 
s large head like a buffalo; dull; stupid; 
fooliah, yton. 
| Buffo (byf’f4), a. (It) The comic actor in 
an opera; a comic singer. 
Buffont (buf‘font), n (From Fr, beuger, ta 
puff out.) A projecting covering 





of the 
——— 








Buffont. 


or linen for a lady's breast, which stuck out 
from beneath the chin like the bresst of a 
m, much worn about 1750. 

m (buf-fin’), n. (Fr. bousfon, Sp 
bufon, from It. by, one, from bufare, to jest 
or sport, from bw, ae trick, a piece of sport} 
A man who m ractice of amusing 
others by low clei da tures and poe 

jokes, and —— vu pleasantrize: 
a droll; a 2* a clown; a jester. 
‘The scurril talk ‘oons, pleasants, 14 
jesters.” Holland. ‘ons that 
talent of mimicking the speech and behav: 
jour of other persons.’ Tatler. 

Buffoon (buf-fin’), «i To act the part ofa 
buffoon, Dryden. (Rare. 

Buffoon Coat) of. To make ridiculous 
*Reli . . despised, buffeoned, exposed 
aa rid 2 Glanville. Rare] 

*8*2* (but. fin’), a. Characteristic of a 

—— postures and antie dance⸗ 
—— either bugfoon nor conten 
Baffoonery, (buf fonert), m The arte aed 
on'ér-D, n. 
practices of a buffoon; low jests; ridiculos: 
pranks; vulgar tricks and —— 


No merit was secure, no person free 
From its licentious éufoenery. idiom. 


Buffoonish (buf-fén'ish), a. Like a traffoo. 
consisting in low jests or gestures. Bair 
Buffoonism (buf-fon'izm), x. The 

of a buffoon. 








-fon'l), a. Consisti 
Heed 55 — bl ridiculous stn 
‘Apish tricks an ‘oonly discourse.” 
J. pret ti Rare. ] 





Buff-stick che (bul'stik), n A piece of stick 


+ covered with leather, velvet, velveteen, dc, 


and charged with emery or other powder, 
uged in polishing. 

Buff-tip (buf'tip), n. 1. The pepu 

| of Pygeera bucephala i, has Ienceotetoh tad 





not very y esteemed. The name is) O° 's way by buffeting. ‘Strove to buffet to | the family Di ridee, having a butf patch 
— a hed” to wild oxen in general, and | land.’ Tennyson. at the tip of —— ii giren te 
ularly to the bison of North America. |, If I might duet for my love, . . . Icoukllayon | 9 kind of moth for a similar reason. 
3A 58 wate; —— 
resh-water resemblin e sucker. fet-¢r), n, One who buffets; buf Bi loured ; * 
Bartlett. [United Statea.] a boxer. — + | Mo bal on - he ieod.—Baay a Pe belt 
Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; — i, Sc. abume; © ¥, Se. fey. 
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fibrin on the surface of the crassa- | Bugiardt (bi’jiird), n IIt. bugiardo.}) A 
— ot — 334 Bart) — 


mentum or clot of blood drawn from a vein 
during the existence of violentinflammation, 
premmaney, and particularly manifested in 


leurisy 
Bufo (bit), n [L] A genus of tailless 
batrachians comprehending the true toads, 
with rounded muzzle and no teeth, Two 
species are found in Britain. See Toan. 


Bufonids (bi-fon'i-dé), ® pl [L. bufo, | 


‘oni, a toad, and Gr. cides, resemblance. } 
A family of anourous or tailless batrachians, 


compre’ ing the toads, and distinguished 
trom the f, (Ranide) by a thick eclumay 
body, warty skin, and legs generally short, 


and with imperfectly webbed toes, by the 
alwence of teeth on the jaws, and by a 
cushioned set of secreting glands behind 


each ear, 
Bufonite (bi'fon-it), m (From L. dufe, | 


dufenia, a toad.) Toadstone; a foasil con- 
of the petrified teeth of the Spharo- 
das, odus, and other mesozolc cape 
fishes, formerly much esteemed for its ima- 
inary Virtues and worn in rings It was 
thoagh t to have existed in the head of a 


Bug (bug), m IW. beg, a hogoblin, a scare- 
erow; prohably connected with G. béqge, 
begk, ascarecrow,and with 8c. bogle, E. bogey. 
In nee 2 and 3 the original sense was 

a 


t of a nasty terrifying insect.) | 


pro 
Lt —E aspectre; ang, tecrity; 
ing; a bugbear. ‘Fear boys with buge.' 
Shak. ‘The bug which you would fright me 
with.” Shak. ‘The bug we fear.’ Milton. 
2 The name formerly applied loosely to in- 
sectsof various kinds, and still, with certain 
—— —— ate nie as 
ma , the y-bug, the - Co- 
pom Ra the water-buge (Hydrocortsce}, &e. 
In the United States the name is generally 
— where beetle would be used in Eng- 


Yet let me this dug with gilded wings; 
This palmoed Eid of tig lah —— 


Pape. 
i. The Cimex lectularius, otherwise known 
as the house-bug or bed-bug, or any mem- 
ber of this genus or of the family Cimicidm. 
It is shout Y; inch long, wingless, of a 
roundish, depressed body, dirty rust colour, 
and emits an offensive smell when touched. 
The female lays her in summer in the 
crevices of bedsteads, furniture, and walls 
of rooms. Its larvm are small, white, and 
emi-transparent. They attain full size in 
eleven weeks. The mouth of the bug has 
a three-jointed proboscis, which forms a 
sheath for a sucker. 
7 — ‘a- bid), ~ (From bug, —— 
J ; a vain terror; something 
- hten a open, re 
ughane (bug’bain), n. Same as Bugiwort. 
—— bug’baér), m Lit. a bug or hob- 
in in the shape of a bear.] Something 
causea terror; frequently something 
that tanses neediecas fright or terror. 
A éugéear take him! Shas, 


Invasion was the éughear with which the court 
tried to frighten the nation. Macaulay. 


Bugbear (bug’bir), a. Oveasioning causeless 
fright; as, such bugbear thoughts. Locke, 
Bugbear (bug’bar), v.¢. To alarm with ima- 

sinary or idle fears, Abp. King. 
(bug’a-ld), m Same as Baggala. 
Stoequeter. 
-boat (buj’e-ré-bét), mn. Same as 


i- te 
Bugsiness (bug’ —— n. The atate of being 


Buggy ach a. Abounding with bugs. 
i 7 , %. [Perhaps an Indian term 
A name given to several species 
of es or gigs; aa, (a4) in England, a 
£ one-horse two-wheeled vehicle without 


a hood ‘See if bn is at the door.’ 
Thackeray. (b) In United States, a light 


one-horse four-wheeled vehicle, with or | 


without a hood or top. (c) In India, a 
with a large hood to screen those who trave 
in it from the gun's rays, 


Buggy-boat (bug’i-bét),n A boat made so 
aa to be capable of having wheels attached 
* hes = ng thus converted into a land 

cle. 


Buggy-cultivator (bug-i-kul'ti-vat-ér),n, A 
cultivator with wheels and a seat on which 
(Pe person attending it may ride. EK. H. 


Buggy-plough (bag'l-plou), a A plough 
with a seat on which the ploughman may 


ride, and usually having several ploughs in | 
night, 


the sameframe. EH. K 


| Mar. 


+ Bugle (bd‘gl), n. 











Bugla la), n. Same as Baggala. 
Bugle (bate An abbreviation of bugle- 
horn, that is buffalo-horn, from 0. E. bugle, a 


buffalo, from L. bueuius, a young bullock ] 
1. A hunting horn.—2. A military musical 
brass wind-instruament, now generally fur- 
nished with keys so as to be capable of pro- 
ducing all the notes of the scale, 

Ragie' (b0’gh, mn. [L. bucudus, a young bul- 
lock, a steer, dim. of bos, an ox.) A sort of 
wild ox; a buffalo. 

These are the beastes which ye shall eat of: oxen, 
shepe, and gootes, hert, roo, and dugie (im the Aa- 
thorized’ Version, wild ox), —* Rootes, &e, 

ible, 1551, Deut. xiv. 5. 

ILI bugulus, a female 
oriament, from root seen in A. Sax. bugan, 
to bend, G, biigel, a bent plece of metal] A 
shining elongated glass bead, usually black, 
used in decorating female apparel and also 
in traffick with savage tribes. ‘Bugle 

Bugis (bi’gh o Havi the colour of a glass 

ii’gl), a. Having colour of a 

bugle; jet black. ‘Bugle eye-balls.’ k, 
Busie ” {bii’ I), n Si bug 25 >» de 
ugilio,) The popular name for ga rep 
tans, a lablate plant, with dark leaves and 
purplish flowers, common in woods and prs- 
tures. — Fellow bugle,the Ajuga Chamerpitys, 

a plant which grows in sandy fields. 

Bugle-horn (bi’gl-horn}, », 1. Same as 
Bugle. —2.¢ A drinking vessel made of horn, 
‘And drinketh of his bugle-horn the wine.’ 

Bugler (bag/lér), Oo ho pla bugl 

or n, One who plays a bugle; 
specifically, a soldier whose duty is to con- 
vey the commands of the officers by sound- 


ing a bugle. 
Bugle-weed (bii'gl-wéd), n. The American 
name of Lycopus rirginiews, yalned as a 


remedy for hemoptysis or spitting of blood. 
Bugloss (bi’glos), m [L. dwgloseus, Gr. 
bor —bous, an ox, and glissa, tongue.) 
The Lae apa name of the plant Anchusa 
oficinalia, descriptive of the shape and rough- 
ness of its leaves. The small wild bugloss 
is the Asperugo procumbens; the viper's 
bugloss is Schitun eulgare, They all possess 
rough leaves, and are used indyeing. Called 
——— Jn. A plant, Clunicife 
Bugwort rt),a. A plant, Cimic 
— 80 called from ite supposed virtue in 
ex ng bugs. 

(bil), m [From A. Ch Boewle, an 
Italian wood-carver, who introduced this 
style of work into France in the reign of 
Louis XIV.) Unburnished gold, brass, or 
mother-of-pearl worked into complicated 
and ornamental patterns, used for inlaying. 
The name is also given to ornamental fur- 
niture, work-boxes, toilet articles, &c., in 
which tortolse-shell or wood is ornamented 
with buhlwork. Originally, and properly, 
the word was spelled Boule. 

Buhl-saw (bill’sg),n A peculiar kind of 
frame-saw used in cutting out buhlwork. 
Buhlwork (bal’wérk), n Work in which 
wood, tortoise-shell, &c,, is inlaid with bahl, 
Buhretone (bir'stén), n. Same as Burr- 
Stone. 
Buik, Beuk (bik), n. A book. [Scotch.) 
Buik (bak), vt To book (which see). 


[Scotch. ] 

Bulk (bok), n. Bulk. [Scotch.] 
Build (hb Sa pret, & pp. a 
building. ¢ regular pret. & pp. builded 
is now confined to poetry. [O.E. bulde, 
belde, bulden, belden, builden, of obscure 
origin, but no doubt connected with A. Sax, 
bold, a house, a dwelling; Icel. ddl, Dan. dol, 
a house, a dwelling, from same root as 
Icel, iia, to dwell, G. bauen, to build or 
cultivate, and ultimately E. to be.) 1. To 
frame, construct, and raise, as an edifice or 
fabric of almost any kind; to form by unit- 
ing materials into regular structure ; to con- 

struct; to frame. 
The house was duetided of the earth, 
Aod shall fall again to ground, Tennyson, 


2 Fig. (a) to form by art; to construct. 


He knew 
Himself to sing and éudd the lofty rhyme. Milton. 


(>) To raise on a support or foundation; to 
rear; a8, to build areputation. ‘Who builds 
hia hopes on air.’ Shak. 
On God and godlike men we éwild our trust. 
Tesseyson. 

() To settle or establish and preserve; to 

nerease and strengthen: frequently with 
up; a8, to build up a character. 
have lent my life to bwild up yours.” Tenny- 
son, 











"T that | 


Build (bild), ri 1. To exercise the art or 
practise the business of building. —2. To rest 
or depend, as on a foundation; to base; to 
rely: with on, 

This is a surer way than to Auwd/d om the interpre- 
tation of an author, who does not consider how the 
ancients used to think, Addison. 

Build (bild)}, » Construction; make; form; 
as, the build of a ship. 

The little sofa was, fortunately, Hike its Fadia, 
strony as a cob, Afarryat. 
Builder (hild’ér), n. One who. builds; one 
whose occupation js to build; an architect, 

aship-wright, a mason, &c. 
Tn the practice of civil architecture, the diedfoer 


comes between the architect who —— the work 
and the artisans who execute it. Fug, Bucy. 


Building (bild’ing), mn 1. The act of con- 
structing, erecting, or establishing..-2. A 
fabric or edifice constructed; the thing 
built, as a house, a church, and the like. 
—** thou these great buildings?’ Mark 
xiii, 2 

Building-lease (bild’ing-lés), n. A lease of 
land for a long term of years (usually 99), 
according to which the lessee engages to 
erect certain edifices on the land according 
to spevification, these edifices falling to the 
landowner on the expiration of the lease. 

Societ; ding s6-st'e-ti), un. A 
joint-stock benefit society, for the purpose 
of raising by periodical subscriptions a fund 
to aasist members in olytaining amall por- 
tione of landed property and houses, which 
are mortgaged to the society till the amount 
of the shares drawn on shall be fully repaid 
with interest, The original object of such 
societies was to make their members pro- 
prictors of dwelling-houses, but nowin many 
cases they merely provide a means of in- 
vesting the members’ money in house pro- 


perty. 
stance (bild’ing-stans), ». A piece 
——— for building on. [Scotch.] 
dress (bild’res), x, A female builder, 
Fuller, [Rare.] 

Built (bilt), ». and a. 1. Formed; shaped. 
‘Like the generality of Genoese country- 
women,strongly built.’ Landor. Frequently 
used incom tion in sea-terms; as, clinker- 
built, clipper -duilt, frigate-built, &e. — 
2. Constructed of differen es; not com- 
posed of one piece; as, a built mast or block; 
a buiit beam; a built rib. 

Builltt (bilt), mn Form; shape; build; mode 
ot building. Sir W. Temple. 

Buir (biird’li), a (Comp. Icel. berthr, 
the habit of body, strength. Perhaps burly 
is another form of this word.] Large and 
well made; stout in appearance; burly. 
* Buirdly chiels and clever hizzies," Burns. 
(Scotch. } 

Buisson (bwés-sott), n. (Fr.,a bush.) In gar- 
dening, a frult-tree on a very low stem, and 
with the head closely pruned. 

Buist, Boost (biist, bist), n. The distinctive 
mark set upon ore see cattle by their 
owners; hence, any distinguishing charac- 
teristic. Sir W. Seott. [Scotch] 

Buist, Boost (biist, bust), v.t. To mark with 
a buist, as met, (Scotch. ] 

Bukshee (buk’shé), n. An Indlan name for 
& paymaster or 8 commander. 

sh (buk’shésh), n. Same as Bakshish. 

Bulb (bulb), x, [L. bulbws, a Walbous root. } 
1 A modified leaf-bud, formed on a plant 
upon or beneath the surface of the ground, 
emitting roots from its base, and producing 





1, Bulb of Hyacinth. 2, Longitudinal section of da, 


@, Bud or growing point. 4, Bases of leaves. 
¢, Crown of the root of stem. a, Fibres of root 
proper. ¢, Young bud or offset. 


a stem from its centre. It is formed of im· 
bricated scalea or of concentric coats or 
layers. It incloses the rudiments of the 
future plant and a store of food to nourish 
it. Examples of bulbs are the onion, lily, 
hyacinth, &c.—2 Any protuberance or ex- 
pansion resembling a bulb, especially an ex- 
pansion at the end of a stalk or long and 
slender body; as, the bulb of a thermome- 





i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.-See Kry. 
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ter; the bulb of a hair; the bultof the aorta. | insatiable appetite for food, often fainting 


—Bulb of a tooth, the vascular and nervous 


if not indulged. 


papilla in the cavity of the tooth.—Awlh of | Bulk (bulk), m. [Same root as bulge; IceL 


the eye, the eye-ball. —- Bulb of a hair, the 
swollen part at the origin of the hair. 
Bulb (bulb). i To project or be protuberant: 
with out. Evelyn. 

Bulbaceous (bul-bi’shus), a. Bulbous. 
Johnson, 

Bulbed (vulbd), @, Having a bulb; round- 


headed 

Bulbel, Bulbil (bul’bel, bul'bil), ». (Dim. 
of ] In bot, a separable bulb formed 
ou certain flowering plants; a small axillary 

ulb, 

Bulbiferous (bul-bif‘ér-us), a. [L. bulbus, 
a bulb, and fero, to bear. ) ducing bullia; 
as, bulbiferous stems. 

Bulblet (bulllet), ». (Dim. of bulb.) In bot 
a bulb which separates spontaneously from 
the stem of a plant, as in Lilium bulbi- 
Serum, 

Bulbodiumt (bul-)4‘di-um), ». A word for- 
metly used by botanists for what is now 
called a corm, 

Bulbo-gemma (bul-bd-jem’a), a. IL bulbus, 
a bulb,and gemma, a bud.}] Same as Bulblat, 

Bulbose, Bulbous (bul’bés, bul’bus), a, 
L Having or pertaining to bulbs or a bulb; 
growing from bulbs; as, bulbous plants, — 
2. Resembling a bulb in shape; swelling out. 

Bulbo-tuber (bul’bé-ti-bér), mn A name 
sometimes given to a corm. 

Bulbul (byl’bul), » The Persian name of 
the nightingale, or a species of nightingale, 
rendered familiar in English poetry by 
Moore, Byron, and others. The same name 
is also given in southern and south-western 
Asia to sundry other birds. 

Bulbule (bul’bal), n. [L. bulbulus, dim. of 
bulbus, a bulb.] A little bulb. 

Bulbus (bul’bus), » [L.] A bulb.—Aulbus 
arteriosus, a dilatation at the hase of the 
branchial artery in fishes in which the ven- 
ous blood is collected before it is carried by 
the artery to the gills. 

Bulchint (bulchin), n, (A dim. of bull] A 
young male calf; often applied to persons 
in contempt. Drayton. 


(bul-gé‘ri-an), a. Pertalning to 
Bulgaria. 


(bul-ga’‘ri-an), n. 1. A member of | 
the Bulgarian race.—2. The language of the | 


Bulgarians. It ia divided into two dialects 
-Old Bulgarian and New Bulgarian. The 
former is the richest and best of the Sla- 


vonic tongues, and although extinct as a. 


living tongue is still used as the sacred lan- 
guage of the Greek Church. See SLAVIC. 

Bulgaric (bul-garik), m The name given to 
une of the four branches of the Finnish clasa 
of languages, the other three being the Per- 
mic, Ugric, and Chudic. It comprises the 
origi dialects of the Mordvinians and 
Cheremissians, — tribes inhabiting 
the banks of the Volga. 

B (bul), » Same aa Bilge in both senses 


of the qual) 4 
e Gulſ vei. pret. and pp. bwlged; ppr. 
bulging, [From the Beandinavian: O.5w. 
ulghas to swell; Icel. bilgian, swollen. It is 
the same word as A.Sax. belgan, which, how- 
ever, only means to swell in the sense of 
being y. From the same root as belly, 
bellows, Bonet, billow, bulk, &Xc. Bilge is 
simply another enne L To swell out; 
to be protuberan 


He spoke; the brawn spearman tet his cheek 
Beige with the unsw 


2. To bilge, as a ship. 
Here | found that the ship was éwiged and had 
a great deal of water in her hold, De Foe. 
‘This word in the sense of to swell out 
very rare except in modern writers’ 


Skeat | 
(bulj'wiz), n. pl Same as 
wa ye. 
{bulf‘ing), a. Protauberant. 


Bulay (but’ 1), @ Bending outward, ‘Bulgy 
legs. Dickens (Rare, 

Bulimia (bi-lim’i-a),n. Voracious appe- 
tite. See BuLImy. 

Bulimus (b0'li-mus), n. A very exten- 
sive genus of pulmoniferous gasteropod- 
ous molluses, allied to the genus Helix. 
In the tropical forests some of the epe- 
cies are of large size, and their ezgs 
might almost be taken fur those of small 


birds, 
(bi'li-ml), ». (Gr. doulinia—bou 
tion), huge, great,and limos, hun- 
orbidly voraclous appetite: a disease 


Tennyson, 


(in com 
ger.) 


| 
| 
| 








wd piece, and turning stared. | 


| Bull (by)), n. 


bitki, a heap, the freight of a vessel; Dan. 
bulk, a lump, a clod; O.8w, belk, a crowd, a 
mass. As Ounki ls another form of IceL 
bilki, 90 bulk in meaning 6 is a less common 
form equivalent to bunk.) 1. Magnitude of 
material substance; whole dimensions; size 
of a thing; a8, an ox or ship of great bulk. 
2. The gross; the majority; the main mass 
or body; as, the bulk of a debt; the bulk of 
anation. ‘The bulk of mankind." Hime, 


Tt is certain that, though the English love liberty, 
the énéé of the English people desire a king. 


1", Godwin. 
&% The whole content of a ship's hold for 
the stowage of goods —4.+ A part of a buaild- 
ing jutting out. ‘Here, stand behind this 
—— Shak.—6. The body of a living crea- 
ure 


He raised a sigh so plteous and found, 
As it did seeds to shatter all his dave, 
And end his being. Shak, 


Rones of some vast éu/4 that lived and roared 
Before man was. Tennyoon, 
6. A large chest or box. 


On a #n?% in a cellar was to be found the author of 
the /Fuwaderer, Foitorrme, 


—To break bulk (naut.), to begin to unload. 
—Laden in bulk, having the cargo loose in 
the hold, or not inclosed in boxes, bales, 
or casks. —Sywn. Size, magnitude, greatness, 
largeness, extent, majority. 

(bulk), c.i. 1. To grow large; to swell. 


He (Chalmers) would dilate on one doctrine till it 
budted into a bible. Norté Brit. Rev. 


2 To appear large or important; as, the 
question buiked large in his sight. 

Bulker (bulk’ér), a. Nant. a person em 
ployed to determine the quantity or bulk of 
goods, so as to fix the amount of freight or 
shore-dues to which they are liable. 

Bulk-head (Imlk’hed), n. A partition in a 
ship made with boards, to form separate 
apartments, 

(bulk‘i-nes), m™ The state or 
quality of being bulky; greatness In bulk, 

Bulky —E ot bulk or di 

ulk’l), a. great b or dimen- 
sions; of great size; large. * Bulky bribes." 
Pope. ‘Latrens the bulkiest of the double 
race,” Dryden.—Bulky, Massive or Massy. 
Butky refers to prominence or excess of figure 
or size; massive or maasy designates what is 
both —5 and weighty without implying 
excess of size. 

Bull (bul), a, [A.Sax. bull, only found in dim. 
bulluca, a bullock; LG. bulle, delle, D. bul, 
Icel. boli, a bull The root may be in A. Sax. 
bellan, to bellow.) 1, The male of any bovine 
quadruped, or of the different species of the 
genus Bos.—2 Taurus, one the twelve 
signs of the zodiac.—3% In stock-exchange 
slang, one who operates in order to effect a 
rise In the price of atock: the opposite of a 
bear. See BEAR.—4. An old male whale.— 
5, Asmall keg. —6 The weak grog made by 
pouring water into a spirit cask nearly 
cmupty: (Slang. } 

Bull (bul), @. Male, or of large size: nsed in 
composition; as, a dudl-trout, bull-head, bul- 
rush, &e. 

Bull (byl), vt. In the stock-exchange, to en- 
deavour to raise the price of shares artifl- 
cially and unduly. See the noun. 

L. ndla, a boss, an ornament 
worn on a child's neck, later a leaden seal. 
Bullet, bullion, are from this word.] 1. Orl- 
ginly the seal appended to the edicts and 

riefa of the pope. Hence—2 A letter, 
edict, or rescript of the pope, published or 
transmitted to the churches over which he 





Leaden Bulla of Pope Alexander iV, 


] is head, containing some decree, order, or 


decision. It is used chiefly in matters of 


in which the patient has a perpetual and justice or of grace. If the former, the lead 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 





note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


BULL-DOG 








. or seal is hung by a hempen cord: if the 
latter, by a en thread. Up to the six 
teenth century the seal or bulla was jn) 
—— on one side with the heads of 

eter and St. Paul, latterly with the anus 
of the pope; on the other with the name of 
the Pope. The document is in Latin, and on 
parchment, the writing being in the oldround 
Gothic letter. —Golden , & Taine given 
to several celebrated historical doewments; 
80 called from their golden seal The mest 
notable of these is an edict or inv com. 
stitution, made by the Emperor es IV. 
regulating the mode of procedure in th 
election and coronation of the ensperor.— 
Leaden bulls were sent by the emperors of 

Constantinople to patriarchs and 5 
and by the grandees of the Emptreol Fines 
Sicily, &c., and by patriarchs and bishops — 
Wazen bulls were in frequent use with the 
Greek emperors, who thus sealed letter ty 
their relations. 

Bull (bul), » (So named, it is conjectured, 
from the contrast — in the pope in his 
bulls styling himself ‘servant of waves’ 
while they convey absolutely dictatorial 
edicts. Compare extract from Milton below, 
The following adduces a different origin, 
however. ‘ The British Apollo, 1740, says the 
term is derived from one Obadiah Swill, so 
Trish lawyer of London in the reign of 
Henry VIL, whose blundering in this way 
was notorious.” Brewer.) A gross incop- 
sistency in language; a ludicroas blunder 
involving a contradiction in terms. 

And whereas the Papist boasts himself to be « 
Roman Catholic, & is a mere contradiction, oor of 
the pope's éuéfs, as if he should say universal par 
cular; a Catholic schismatic. aiden. 

Bulla (byl'la),» [L. See Brun) L An 
ornament worn round the neck by noble 
Roman children till they were seventeen 
years old; in later times, a leaden sal at- 
tached to a document.—2. In med. a bled or 
portion of cuticle raised by the extravasation 
of a transparent watery fluid —3 A genus 
of molluscs, See BULLIDA. 

Bullace (bullas) nm. [A Celtle ward; V. 
tuclas, Tr. bulos, Fr. buloce, Armor. bolos} 
1. The wild plam (Prunus insititia) Called 
also Bullace-plum and Bullace-tree. It isa 
British pans, yielding two varieties of frait, 
red and white, used like damsons Se 
PRuNvUSs.—2 The popular name of Melicos 
bijuga, a tree common In the West Indic, 
= ucing numerous nm egg-shaped 

its, having an agreeable vinous and 
matic flavour. 

Bullada@ (by!'la-dé), n. pl. Same as Bullide 
(which see). 

Bullantic (buyl-lan’tik), a. Pertaining to or 
used in apostolic bulls; as, bullantic letters 
that is, certain ornamental capitals used © 
these yo ri), ection of pape 

Bullary (bul’s-ri), n. 1. A collection 
— A house in which salt is prepared 
¥ boiling. 

Bullate (but'lat), a. II. bullatus, from bulla, 
a bubble.) In bet. hav elevations like 
blisters; as, a bullate leaf, that is, a kal 
whose membranous part rises between the 
veins in elevations like blisters 

Bull-baiting (byl’bit-ing), n. The 
of baiting or attacking bulls with dogs. 

; Bull-bat (bul’bat), n» The American goat 
sucker(Caprimuigus americanns): so called 
in the United States from its general resem. 
blance to a bat, and from a booming sound 
it sometimes makes in the air, like the be 
lowing of a ball. 

Bull. beak (oar eeh, n. The flesh of a tall; 


coarse 
i ° frow 
1 to tons or batt. —— 





_ Bull 
& Ver 


comp. obsolete bullbear, a hobgobtin, and 
D.bulle-bak,a bugbear,a hobgoblin.] Some- 
thing to excite needless fear; a hobgo 
lin; an object of terror. 

This was certainly an ass im a lion's skin; a ber 
bess éyi/-iegpar, who delights to frightes am 
cent people. Tater. 

Bull-calf (by!’kiif),n. A male calf; a stop 
fellow. Shak, 
Bull-comber (bu!’kim-ér), » A nome 
ven to several species of beetles of the 
amily Scarabweide; the Typhane rulgeru 
is commonly so called. 
Bull-dance (bul'dlans}, ». Nat. a dance 
Bull-dog ~ = *— species of dogs 
mi'dog), m 1A 
very strong and muscular, with large head, 
broad muzzle, short hair, pou. 
bushy tail, and of remarkable courage and 
ferocity: formerly mech used in bull-baiting. 


¥, Se. fey. 





oll, pound; Ui, Se. ale; 








BULLED 





349 


hence the name.—2 Nawt. the great gun in | or finches, with short thick rounded bill, 


the officers’ ward-room cabin; also,a general | beak and crown of the he 


term for main-deck guns. —3. In metal, a de- 
composed protosilicate of iron, used as a 
lining for the hoshes of puddling or emelt- 


ing furnaces, 
Bulledt (bulted), a [From root of bulge, 
&e. See BoLs.) Swollen. ‘And hang the 
bulled nosegays "bove their heads,’ B. Jon 


soak. 
Bullen (byllen), ». The awn or chaff from 





hemp or flax. {Provincial ] 

Bullen-nail (byl’en-nal), m. [0.B. bollen, | 
bola (which see).) A rownd-heacded nail with 

short shank, tinned and lackered:; used 

chiefly by upholsterera. 

Bullescence (byl-les‘ens), m. [L. bullesco. 

incept. from budlio, to be in bubbling mo- 


tion. See Bort, v.] In bof. state of leaves 
in which the parenchyma between the nerves 
is a developed as to seem inflated or blad- 
dery, as in the cab 
Bullet (bullet), mn. (Fr. dboulet, a dim. fram 
boule, a hall, from Lballa, a bubble, a boas. 
1 A small ball. —2 A projectile intend 
to be discharged frora firearms or other 
missile weapons; more specifically, one dis- 
from a rifle, musket, fowling-piece, 





pistol, orsimilar firearm. Bullets used tobe | 


solid spherical masses, but of late ma 


changes have been made on their shape and | 


stracture. The bullet used for riftes of recent 
construction Is elongated and conical, or 
rather ogival at the apex, somewhat like 
half an egg drawn out, witha hollow at the 
hase, into which a plug of wood or clay is in- 
serted, and with amall cuts (cannelures) in 
the metal outaide, which are filled with bees’- 
wax to lubricate the barrel while the bullet 
is passing through it. When the gun is fired 
mening is driven forward to the head of the 
cavity, forcing the base of the bullet out · 
ward till the lead completely fills the 
gTOores. 

Bullet-headed (bul'let-hed-ed),a. 1, Round- 
headed. —2 Stupid; doltish. 

Bulletin (bylle-tin), x = [Fr., from It. bdle- 
tno, dim of judla, an edict of the pope.] 
L An authenticated official report concern- 
ing some public event, such as military 
operations, the health of the sovereign or 
other disti 
the information of the public. 

"False a8 a duiletin'’ became a proverb in Napo- 
feon’s thine. Carivie, 


2 Any notice or public announcement, 
cially of news recently received. — 3. 


uished personage, issued for | 


the | 


to some periodical publications | 


— — 
recording the proceedings of learned s0- 
cietics. 


Bulletin (byl’le-tin), vt To make known, | 


ate 6 bulletin. 
report received at a late hour this afternoon, 
and tudictimed throughout the city, that the fire had 
broken oot again in Chicago, in o quarter hitherto 
catouched, happily proves untrue. 

stat Wher ters, 


Seats vet. 

Bullet-mould (byl'let-mdld), n, A 
for casting bullets. 

Bullet-) (ouMlet-préf), a. Capable of 
resisting the force of a bullet. 

(bul let-shel), a. An explosive 

ballet for small arma. 

Bullet-tree, » See BULLY-TREE. 
Bullet-wood (byl'let-wuil), n, A wood of a 
gteenish-hazel colour, close and hard, re- 
senting -heart. See BULLY-TREE. 
coarse face, ‘ Bull-faced Jonas.' Does. 
Bull-feast (byl‘fést), m Same as Bull-fight. 
— Bullfice (bul fẽst. put * 
(Bull, and Prov. E. feist, foist, a pulf-ball, 
feist, foist, being lit. wind from the anus. 
(See Forst.) The German name bofist (whence 
Sovista) and the generic name agen rdon 
are of similar aigni neation] Pu Mail, See 
Bovista and LYCOPERDON. 

Bull-fight (by!'fit),n. A combat between men 
ani a bull or bulls: an amusement among 


paper. | 
mould 


(bulfast), a. Having a large Byllid@ (byl'i-dé), n. pi. 


4 


*** and Portuguese. A horseman, | 
e a tereador or picador, attacks a bull in | 


a closed arena, in presence of multitudes of 
spectators, irritating him till the bull rushes 
upon and perhaps dismounts him. After 
the ball has been tormented a long time the 
horseman leaves him, and some 
foot attack him and plunge darts into his 
neck; and at a signal = by the president 
the barbarous sport is ended by sword 
of a matador 


hter (byl'fit-er), n. One who fights 
¢ human combatant in a bull-fight. 


1 
bird, phe 


ch, chaln; 


Bull- 
bulls; 





th, Se. loch; . go; J. job; 


on | 


earn! nm An ineessorial 
: . family Fringillide | 





“aul black, body 
bluish-gray above and bright tile-red below. 
It occurs in Britain, in the middle and south 





Bullfinch (fyrrAnda racbiciiia). 


of Europe, and in Asia, and when tamed 
may be taught to sing musical airs. P. syne- 
ica is an Asiatic species,and P. cineriola an 
inhabitant of Brazil. 

Bull-finch (byl'finsh), mn. [Probably a cor- 
ruption of Sull-fence.) A strong fence, or 
a hedge allowed to arow high to impede 
huoters. [Provincial English.} 

Bull-fiy, Bull-bee (byl'fli, byl’bé),n. An 
insect, the gadfly, so named from its tor- 
menting tour —— * 

Bull-frog GGu troghen ie Rana pipiens, 
a la apecies of frog found in North 
America, 5 to 12 inches long, of a dusky- 
brown colour mixed with a yellowish-green, 





Bull-froy (Rana pipierrs), 
and spotted with black. These frogs live 


in # ant water, and utter a low croaking 
sound resembling the lowing of cattle, 
whence the name. 
Bull-fronted Mer a. Having a 
front or forehead like a bull. 
A sturdy man he looked to fell an ox, 
Bull frented, ruddy, Hood. 


Bull-head (byl/hed), » 1. The popular 


| 





| Bullock (byl’ok 





name of certain fishes. One of these, the | 
Cottus gobio, is about 4 inches long, with | 


head very la 
It is often called also Miller's-thimb. The 
armed bull-head is the Aspidophorus euro- 
peus, found in the Baltic and northern 
seas; the six-horned bull-head (C. Aexacor- 


nia) is a North American species. In Ame- | 
cles of Pim- | 


riea this name is given to as 
elodus, called also Cat-fieh and Horned-pout, 
See CAT-FISH.-—2 A small water insect of a 
black colour.—3. A stupid fellow; a lubber. 


Johnson, 

A family of tecti- 
branchiate gastero, molluses, of the sec- 
tion Monmeia, having the male and female 
organs in the same individual The shell 
is convoluted and fragile, and serves as a 
covering for the gilla) Some are very vora- 
cious, preying on shell-fish, which, by means 
of a gizzard lined with calcareous or horny 

tes, they crack after swallowing whole. 
‘he family includes the genera Acera, Bul- 
lea, Bulla, &e. 

Bullion (tul'yon), n. [Partly directly from 
LL. builio, bulliona, a mass of gold or sil- 
ver, partly from O.Fr, bovdilion, a stud, a 
boss, a large-headed nail, both from L. 
bulla, a bubble, a boss, a stud. An old 
meaning of the word was the mint itself, 
whence came the signification base coin, 


and broader than the body, | 





which meant originally coin that ought to | 


be taken to the mint to be purified and 


recoined.) 1. Uneoined gold or silver in | 


the mass; gold or silver not current or not 
in the form of current coin; the precious 
metals smelted and not perfectly refined, or 
refined but in bars, ingots, or in any un- 
coined form, as in plate. 


The balance of trade must of necessity be returned 
in coin or biffion, Bacen, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; 


BULL-VOICED 





Foreign coin hath no valve here for its stamp, and 
our coin is énd/iow in foreign dominions, Locke. 


2.+ Base or objectionable coin, 


And those which eld’s strict doom did disallow, 
And dama for éu/fion, go for current now. 


Sytverter, 
3.4 A showy metallic ornament either of 
gold or in imitation of gold, as a button, 
stud, clasp, buckle, boss, and the like. 


The cows and dudlions were worth a thousand 
poum Shet: 


fon. 


4. A kind of heavy twisted fringe, the cords 
of which are prominent; when used for 
epaulets, &c., made of silk and covered with 
fine gold or silver wire. —5. In glasa-making, 
the extreme end of the glass bulb at the end 
of the blowing-tube. 
er (bul'yon-ér), n, <A dealer in bul- 
Hon. ‘Melted down by the bdudlioners." 
Ries Vanghan, 
Bullion-fringe (byl’yon-frinj), n Same as 


Bullion, 4. 

Bullionist (byl’yon-ist), n. An advocate of 
an exclusive metallic currency, or of a paper 
currency always convertible into gold. 

(vyl'li-rag), 7.6 Same as Bullyrag. 

Bullish (buyl'ish),a. Partaking of the nature 

of a bull or blunder. [Rare.} 


A toothless satire is as improper as a toothed dleek- 
stone, and as dadtist, Af titon, 


Bullist (bylist), » A writer of papal bulls. 


Harmar. (Rare) 
Bullitiont (bul-li'shon), n. ILL bullio, to 
boil, See Bort.) The act or state of boil- 


ing; ebullition. Bacon. 

Bullock (bul‘ok), » [A. Sax. bulluea, dim. 
of bull (which see).) Lit. a young or little 
bull, but always used of an ox or castrated 
bull; a full-grown steer. 


Take thy father’s young dudfeck, even the second 
bullock of veven years old, Judy. vi. 25. 


} v.t. or i. To bully, ‘To 

bullock and domineer over me.’ Foote, 

Bullock’s-eye (byl’oks-i), m. A small thick 
glass or skylight in a covering or roof. 

Bull-segg (buyl'seg), mn. A castrated bull. 
Scotch and North English.) 

Il's-eye (buiz’i), mn, 1. Nawt. (a) an oval 
wooden block without a sheave, having a 
groove round it for the band and a hole in 
the centre for a small stay or rope to reeve 
through, (4) A round piece of thick glasa, 
convex on one side, inserted into the decks, 
ports, scuttle-hatches, or skylight-covers 
of a vessel for the parpose of admitting 
ught fe) A — ball on the jaw-rope 
ofa gaff. (@) A emall obscure cloud, ruddy 
in the middle, supposed to portend a hurri- 
cape or storm. (¢}) The hurricane or storm 
itself. —2 Inarch, any circular opening for 
light or air; a bullock’s eye.-3, In astron. 
Aldebaran, a star of the first magnitude in 
the eye of Taurus or the bull —4. A small 
lantern with a lens in one side of it, to con- 
centrate the light in any given direction. 


He gokese lighted dud? s-ere froin the constable on 


duty there, Dickens, 
5. In arch and gun. (a) the centre of a 
target, of a different colour from the reat of 


it and usually round. 
One or two beings, who have shot into the very 

centre and deff s-qye of the fashion, hackeray. 
(6) A shot that hits the bull’s-cye; the best 
shot that can be maile.—é The knob ina 
sheet of glass marking where the tube by 
which it was blown was Inserted,—7, A small 
and thick old-fashioned watch, 

Bull’s-feathert (bulz‘feru-ér),n. Anemblem 
of ciickoldom, 

Bull's-nose —— n. In arch, the ex- 
ternal angle of a ygon or of two lines 
which mect at an obtuse angle. 

Bull-stag (bul'stag), n. A castrated bull 

Bull-terrier (bul'ter-i-ér), n. A cross-breed 
between the bull-dog and the terrier, ex- 
ee the courage and flerceness of the 
one with the activity of the other, 

Bull-trout (byl'trout),n 1A 1 species 
of fish of the salmon family, the Salmo 
eriox, the cs ges of the Tweed and the 
sewin of thicker and chumeier in 
form than the salmon, but so like it as some- 
times to be mistaken for it by fishers. It 
attains a weight of 15 to 2) Ibs, and lives 
chiefly in the sea, ascending rivers to spawn. 
Its scales are smaller than those of the 
salmon, and its colour less bright.—-2. A 
name given to the huso or Danube salmon, 
—* sometines attaina the weight of 
60 Tha. 

Bull-voiced (bul'voist), a, Havi 
coarse voice. ‘ Bull-roiced St. 
Carlyle. 


a loud 
uruge." 





zh, azure.—See Kkr. 


BULL-WEED 
pel weet l'wéd), mn Knap-weed. 
ul'wért), n. Goutwort or bishop- 


Bully ur,» {From root of bull, bellow ; 
ly it originally formed the first ele- 
ah in compounds such as bully-rook bully- 
Jack, bully uivalent to L.G. buller- | 
jaan, buller-bak, ‘buller- -brook, a bully or blus- . 
tering fellow; Sw. bullerbas, a noisy person, 
from bullra, to make a noise; D. Pulder. 
aar, bulderbas, a ro or rude fellow, from | 
bulderen, to bluster.] 1. A blustering, quar- | 
relsome, overbearing fellow, more distin- 
on for insolence than for courage; a | 
rer; a swash-buckler; one who hec- | 
corse rowheats, or domineers. ‘ The bluster- 
ing bully in our neighbouring streets.’ Prior. | 
Dally conflicts with prostitutes and thieves called 
out and exercised his powers so effectually that he 
{Jereys) became the most consummate dudly ever 
mown in his profession, Macaulay. 
2+ A companion; a brisk, dashing fellow: 
a familiar term of address. 
I love the lovely Aucdy. Shak. 


3. A degraded fellow who protects and lives | 
om fallen women, ‘That the lady was only 
a woman of the — and the fellow her 


Bally, youl t. & pp, bullied ; 

ore Pp. ppr. 
* Lae be bully towards; to over- 
bear's with bluster or menaces. 

For the last fortnight there have been prodigious 
shoals of volunteers gone over to éu//y the French, | 
upon hearing the peace was just signing. 7iaséer. 

Bully (byl’i), v.<. To be loudly arrogant and 
overbearing; to be noisy and quarrelsome. 

A hy 's monarch once uncovrer'd sat, 


Bradshaw éuitéed in a broad-brimm’d hat. 
#Sravmstan, 


Syn. To bluster, swagger, vapour, crow, 
* Fine; capital : 

uli, a. ne; Eer ; as, a 

orse, picture, Sor you, 

ave Sends very well { [Vulgar American. ] 

(byl'i-ing), p. and a. —— 

with threats; imperious; verROMeMNG! bier: | 


ter ing: a3, & manner. 
iv [ 


¥- e BULLY.) 
—— orm.) —— 

Lamy a abuse or scold. ‘He ‘ue 

Lever. —— and low. 
my ——— — rék, byl'li- 
amp. ie bn rook, buller- 
BULLY.) "a hectoring, 
aren ellow ; a cowardly ;a 
bully. 


What says my drtly-rock ? Shak, 

Bullet-tree (byl'i-tré, byl'let- 

tré), n. nm. (A corruption of ballote, the native 

name.} The common name in Guiana for a 

358* of Mimusops, which produces dur- 

close-grained timber and small deli- 
cious fruits. 

{From bull, imply- 


Dryden calis it ‘ the a bulrush.’ Some 
authors apply the name to Typha latifolia 
and 7. angustifolia (cat’s-tail or reed-mace). 
— it is more generally restricted to Scir- 

a tall rush-like plant from 
Thich the bottouns of chairs, mats, &c., are 


manufactured. (See Scirpus.) The bulrush 
of (Ex, it, wh rh me Juncus 
(byl rush Abo ‘in bal bul- 


= —— or r pertaiting to bul- 


Bulge (buls), nn. [Px. bolea, a same 
word as burse, bourse.| In the East I Indies, 
a bag or purse to or measure vala- 
ables; a certain quan ty of diamonds or 
* valuables. ‘Presents of shawls and 

Bea of diamonds and bags of 


— ‘acaulay. 

Bultelt cout) n. I peter or bolting — 
cloth; also, bran 

Bultow witty mt — ag ee oe 
—* 4 aca of fishing for cod j 

Newfoundland Banks, by stringing 
a number of hooks on one line, 

Bulwark (oul'wérk), n, Fn a work built 
of the boles or trunks of trees, from Dan. | 
bulveerk, D. dolwerk, G. dollwerk, rampart, | 

| 


hy corruption Fr. boulevard. }) 1. In fort.a 

rampart; a mound of earth round a place, 
capable of resisting cannon shot, and formed | 
bastions, curtains, &c. ; a fortification. 

2 That which protects or secures 
external annoyance or injury of et her 
a screen or lter; means of protecti 
and safety, a 


at 
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Pra are the éu/warts of p and con- 
— —— 


The na of England bath — 
atest lence wed ereamneeh, the flow ting j 
‘ware of our Tm fags psi 


3. Naut, the boarding above the level of 
the decks, nailed on the outside of the stan- 

Bulwark (oul'werk), et, To fortify with 

wark (buyl'w e ) y a 
—— — Sen to secure by a fortifi- 
cation; to protect. 
Some chy, énfwart’d round and Byrds re 
—— 

Bum (bum), » (Contr. of bottom.) Th 
buttocks; the part of the body on which we 
sit. Shak. 

Bum (bum), vi [A different spelling of 
boom, D. bormmen, to boom or sound hollow. } 
To make a hollow noise; to boom. Marston. 


{Rare. 
Bum (bum), n. ans imitative word express- 

ive of a droning or h sound, a5 that 

made by the bee; ahum. ([Rare.] 

T ch breaches pieced 4-3 pow ER 

wenty su 3 Up, and ma 

w throat a duane of notse. ” B. Fonson. 
Bumbailiff — n. [From bum, the 

buttocks; intended as acontemptuous term. | 
An under-bailiff; a subordinate civil officer, 
appointed to serve writs and to make arrests 
and executions, and bound with sureties for 
a faithful discharge of his trust. IV J 
nands. Same as 


fused; —32 
—— —— 38 The 


Bumbee { 
* bumble-bee (which —* jew 
Bumbelo, Bumbolo (v -16, 5 bum’bo-18), 


nm (It. bombola, } — tack aed dor cal 
liming camphor. Also called Bombola, which 
is the proper spelling. 

Bumble,t v.é. ( Freq. from bum, boom. | 
To make a humming noise; to boom; to 
ery like a bittern. ‘Asa bitore buimbleth 
in the mire.” Chaucer. 

Bumble (bum‘bl), n. “A name for the bit- 


tern. [{ —— 
Bumble-bee 1-bé), mn. A large bee, 
ed Humble-bee: so named 


sometimes 
from ita sound. 
Bumbledom (bum’bl-dum), ». [From Mr. 


Bumble, the beadle, a character in Dickens’ Bum (bump’kin-li), a. Of or 
in the emp taly bampkin or clown; clo 


Oliver Twist.} A sareastic term 
fussy official pomposity, especial 
case of the members of petty corporations, 
as vestries, and covertly, less or more, im- 
plying inefficiency. 


lied to 


from bun, a tank ina boat in which fish are 
kept alive, and boot, a boat.] A boat for 
a — to a ship at a distance 


Bumelia (0-2 a [Gr. bowmelia, 
— kind of —— genes of plants of the 
They are trees or 


shrubs, with a yoo juice, a spiny stem, 

small white or greenish flowers, natives 

of the West Indies, called there Bastard 

'y-tree. The fruit of B. lyeioides is said 
to bet useful in diarrhora. 


Bamkin (bundin} a. [For boomkin—dboom, 
a spar, and dim. suffix -tin.] apna dh 
short Regards proigoves | from each bow of a 
ship to extend of the foresail to 
windward. (b) A small ou over the 
stern of a boat to extend the mizzen. 

ti ‘ma-l6, bum- 


both Europeans and 
ously called — 
ophiodon, 


| Bummaree (bum'ma-ré), n. [Corruption of 
Fr. bonne marée, fresh fish.) A term 
| Giittgnecte Market, — —** at 
n, Ww my large 
quantities of fish from the salesmen and 
— —— — ———— 
umphr. onuomu Ic. 
Comp. L.G. strike or fali on witha 
hollow noise, and see —— noun. Skeat con- 
nects it with bunch, bun, bunion.) To make 
to come in violent — ag —— a monk 


to; to strike; to thum 
head against a wall. —X the * inte 
three several stars.” Tennyson.--To bump 


— — dis ten blues af pear béak agent 
er. 

Bump (bump), «é 1. To come in contact 
with something; to strike; as, the veasel 


| 


' 





Bumperize 
bumpers. [ 


— 
bunch on the bac 
backed tond.’ Shak, 


BUNCHY 





t against the quay.—-2+ To form 
tuberances. ‘Long fruit fast- 


: * Gerarde. 
ovens e verb, a 
e result of a low. —— — 
, to thump, 
swelling or pro- 
tuberance. ‘A fone as ae aaa young 
cockerel's atone.’ Shak. & \y—2 In 
—— one of the natural protuberances on 
surface of the skull or cranium which 
—** logists associate with distinct quali- 
es, 


an ee a at ane &e, the 
lision, such as from the jol of a vehicle: 
specifically, in boat- } —— striking of 
one boat by the prow of y of another ager ie J 
her, ‘Those thumps and bumps w 

flesh is heir to." Hook. 


I can still condescend to 


we our baat a shoot 
when it makes a dusty, mbridge Saetches. 


Bump (bump), vi iY. temp, a hollow 


sound, p-y-gors, the bittern; comp. 
bumble, to boom, bumble, a bittern. } Imits- 
tive.] To make a loud, —— or hollow 
noise as the bittern; to 


over. ‘He pers to the 
brim.” 7 —2 A crowded hou 
at a theatre, —A , one in 


scoring 
Bumper (bump’ér), v.t. To fill to the brim 
Burns. 


"5 fas vi To drink in 


Pieased to see him, zh bumepertziseg till after 
roll-calling. ie Gabbe, 


ans age (bump’kin), n. [Perhaps from 
a short boom, a bumpkin being 


a blockish fellow, a blockhead An awk- 
— heavy rustic; a clown or country 


What a érmpbin he is for a captain in the 
oid Osborne thought. is Thackeray 


He is a sit blan concedes! 
fellow, who . ntigives an ait of Buopbinty romance 
&uckardses. 


to all he telis.” 
(bump’shus), a, [Pro for 
buimpish, from , apt aches aan 
others, having ces, liable to come 


into contact with py Offensively self 
assertive; lable to give or take offence; die 
pee — domineering. Thackeray. 


(bump‘shus-nes), =. The 
us PE pw Sone 


. al 
bunki, bulk, a heap. 
1. A protuberance; a hunch; 
lump. 


t eee 
—— — 


— — ig Syenerr ch Sern 
rs. _— > 
any cluster or aggregate. 


He's the best of a bad dunch of them. Corveétall May. 


4 In mining, et ore, a3 
distinguished from a 


Bunch (bunsh),¢.¢ 1. — — 


erance; to be protuberantorround. * Awmchk- 
out into a large round knob at — 
oodward.—2. To cluster, as into bunches. 
7 —— among cool and bunched leaves.” 


Burch (puna, ot To form or tie in a bunch 


——— bunsh ‘bakt), 4. Haves 
; crooked. ‘Foul dbemch 


‘i-nes), n The state of 


uiepen denelg 





Fate, fir, fat, {gll; ms, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, move; 


tibe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; ¥, Se. fey. 


BUNCOMBE 


bunchy tail.” N. Grew,—8. In 
mining, erable tn yield sometimes rich, 


ee See BUNKUM. 
Band (bund) n. In the East Indies, an 


Bundle ral), n, [A dim. form from stem 
unde (nl) n. (A D. bondel, G. biindel, 
pandle] Anumberof things bound together; 
anything bound or rr rian convenlent 
form for conveyance or a : 
a roll; as, a bundle of lace; pp ep, 

he fable of 
wero wt eh uaed inn toons, bo rn strength 
coukt bend. 


Bundle (bun'dl), vt . bendled ; 
Me eo pete a bundle 


* often followed by up; as, to bundle 
up clothes.—2. To place or dispose of ina 

harried unceremonious manner. 
They anmercifully dendied me and - Fa aes 
» to send a person off in a 


into our own hackney-coach, 
-To bundle 
hurry ; to sen off unceremoniously ; ; a3, the 
chil were bundled of toed o bundle 
out, to expel ; a8, | bundled him 
out of doors. 
You enghtt to ba downland ont foe nes knowing how to 


Bundle (bun'dl), ri 1 To —— a hurry 

unceremoniously: ofte' 

Is your ladyship's honour —— — aff then? 
wman the Younger. 

2 In America and Wales, to asleep in the 

same bed without undressing: applied to 

the custom of men and women, especially 

sweethearts, thus sleeping. 


or 


ea pain pes occasionally in the villages to 
—— at country ‘trotics, and dardle 
Sal ine’ the Yankee} froving. 


Pundle- pillar —— -pil-lér), n. Same 
won (which see under 


— Allied to D. bom, O.D. 

{ n. e 

a a 44 Ir bute, a tap, a spigot; 
un cork 


S1A pickpocket; a sharper. ‘Away, you 
eutpurse rascal! you filthy bung, away!’ 


Bung (bung), v.¢. To stop the orifice of with 
abang; to close up. 
PER SER. bryged up. 


, Hamenond. 
n, 
in Ranga ¢ in *8 


A base coin current 

of Queen Elizabeth. 
At one time it went for sixpence, at — 
for — and ultimately for a pen 


“tom Bengal; tt 8 n. [Per, ba 
t. a Bengalese house. 





Bungalow on Penang Hills. 
sun-dried bricks, and thatched or tiled, and | 


are of pat 0 te oy es and but invariably — 

a veranda! A dik-bun- 

a house for —— one of 

33 constructed at intervals of from 

12 t© 15 miles on the ear yh in tho. | 
the au! 


ote Banga, ny rate 
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——— — — — — 
2 Growing fe bunches; like a bunch; having | upper jaws are furnished with grooved 


fangs. The colour is generally of a light 
hue, relieved bande ot rings of jetty 
black. ——— ——— i 
~drawer (bu r), ™. w en 
mailet of a peculiar form for taking the 
bung out of a cask. [Local.] 
Bane: -hole ({bung’hdl), ». The hole or ori- 
Sones treme which it is filled, and 
which is closed by a bung. 

Bangle (bun “ne v. i ws diminutive or fre- 
—* bang, G. dial. bu 0. 
fy. Bonga, to beat, to bang.] To rm in 

aclumay awkward manner; as, to 

making shoes. 

Can you fail or dragte in your trade? 
Bungle (bung’g! 
per. thera eor mend clumsily; 
botch; to manage awkwardly; to perform 


inefficiently. *Botch and bungle up dam- 
nation with patches." Shak. ‘Seams are 
coarsely bungled up and seen.” Dryden. 


1 hr ey te idea that it (the rising at 582 
—*** Arou 


Bungle — nA clumsy performance; 
4 piece of awkward work; a botch. Ray. 
Bungler (bung’glér), n, One who bungles; a 
clumsy awkward workman; one who per- 
forms without skill. 


If to be a dunce or a dusgier in an fession be 
shamefal, how much more 22 inſamous 


to a scholar to be — Burrvm. 
(bang )} @ 1. Prone to 
b : kumar —— bungling wretch.’ 


m.-2 Characterized by bungling. 


Letters to me are not sellom opened, and then 
sealed ina dungiing manner before they come to 
hancs. Swyf. 


my 

ung’gling-1f}, ade. Ina b 
ling se pL me wkwardly. ‘Soli 5 
an 


tire their peculiar motions.’ Bentley. 
(bung’stiirt-ér), nm A ind 
bat for starting shives or wooden 


n. See Bunyox, 
Bunium (bii‘ni-um), ». (Gr. bownfon.] A 
pase of ts of the Cay order Umbelli- 
re. B. . called also * 
—55 kipper nut, and pig-nut, isa plant 
with a root as large as @ as: hare, 

tuberous, and brown. JB. 

has a similar root. 

Bunk (bungk), » (Sw. bunke, a wooden 


vessel, coop, in O.8w. also part of a vessel's 
deck, andaheap.] 1. A wooden box or 
servin asaseat during the day and a 


t; one of a series of sleeping berths 
—— above each other.—2 A piece of 
timber crossing a sled to sustain a heavy 
weight. [American.] 

_| Bunker ngk’ér), n. [See BUNK; co ~§ 

also bar r in the sense of a bench, a sea ] 
A bench or sort of chest that serves for a 
seat; asort of fixed ‘coal bunker se 
or receptacle ; as, acral. -bunker. 

Bunkum, Buncom pity] 

combe, a county o' Norty Gar. Carine. 


See last extract } Talking for talk- 
ing's sake; bombastic 8} h-mak- 


ing; mere words [ 
rican.] 


When a crittur talks for talk sake, 
just to have a speech in the paper to 


_— pus but electioncering, 
olks cal it bere, — Haliburton * 
The origin of the phrase, ‘tal! for 
Buncombe, — thus thinted in Whecier’s 
History of Flay tee Carviina ; 
ears 
this neice —— addrens tee the house, 
without any extrac 
manner of matter, to int 


| Bunnian. Same as Dungen. 
- Bunning ning 2 n mining, a stage 
— pl for miners to stand upon 
hilst stripping, down the lode, and used 
also when £2 ng the ore from the deads, 
or rubble and loose stones. Called also a 


Stull, 
' Bunny (bun’ni), n. In mining, in tin and 
po yaa mines a great collection of ore with- 
any vein coming into or going out from 





rus), ~ [A Latinized | it. 
form of Bhan! native name bungar or bon- a © an. (Ir. and Gael. ben, root, 
Eiap A net — serpents, family : lit. the short-tailed animal.) A sort 

Rajat (noe Seen —— ale wie (bun er Dan. bundt, 

0 neck is not so iw. bunt, a 

—* In the ban Bi th 5* b 
ogi Pompe ungarus — —— aut, che middle part, cavity, or 
ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; j,job; h, Fr.ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin: 


Oldham. 
US peek, & pp. bungled; | 


fluids that executed, though but bung- | 


send to home, and not for any other | 


| 














‘Several | 
the member for 


; Bunt (bunt), n. 


Ee 
Buoy 

| 

{ 


BUOY 


Bunt (bunt), v7 1. To swell out; as, the 
sail bunts,—2. To push with the horns; to 
batt (Collog.} See Point. 
Ary to be a corrup- 
tion of burnt.) 1. Ad of wheat; smut 
(which ref a8 —2 The Uredo fe r Tilletia) 
Jetida, the — producing the disease in 
— called bu 
a n, A woman who picks 
ny rags in the streets; hence, a low vulgar 
woman. [Slang 
ait two —— daughters, like pe ated in 
whs, are now taking Mxpenny wort cm at 
the fhe White C Conduit House. Galdsreith, 
Bunter-sandstein (byn’tér-sand’stin), 1. 
(G., lit. variegated sandstone.) A German 
name for the new red sandstone, the lowest 
up of the Triassic system. See NEw RED 
Bunting (bt ting), n, (0. E. bunting, bount 
yun ng) n, n . 
buntel, 8c. buntlin; origin unknown. } 
ularname of anumber of insessorial 
, family Emberizide, chiefly included 
the genus Emberiza; such as English 
or common bunting; the rice bunting; the 
Lapland, snow, black-headed, yellow, cirl, 
and ortolan buntings, The yel ow bunting 
or yellow hammer — —— nap is one of 
our most common 
corn bunting (E. —— ——— 
in cultivated districts. snow-bunting 
(Ple anes nivalis) is one of the few 
ak ch cheer the solitudes of the polar 
Bunt 


Banting (be Guns ing — — 


—— of different bunt —— —* 
art.) A thin woollen stuff, of which the 
colours, or flags and — of ships are 
made; a vessel's flags collectively. 

Do you see my boat? It has an ensignin it, It is 
a piece of ne ragged dsting—but all the world 
honours it. «force of symbols, Hannay. 


Bunti -orow (bant‘ing-kré), n. ID. bonte- 
kraci—bont, party-coloured, and sraai, a 
crow,}] The hooded crow (Corvus cornix). 

Bun’ (bunt'lin), n. [See Bunt (naut).] 


Naut. one of the ropes fastened to cringles 
on the bottoms of square sails, to draw 
them up to their 

tline-cloth (bunt'lin-kloth), » Naut. 
the lining sewed up the sail in the direction 
of the buntline to prevent the sail bein 


chafed. 
Bunyon, Bunion (bun’yon) n. (From 0.Fr. 
bugne, rg a lump, a swelling, perha 
through It. bugnone, a round knot, or bunch, 
a — Bun is of the same origin.] An ex- 
crescence or knob at the side of the ball of 
the t toe, arising from an inflammation 
of small membranous sac called bursa 
(boi or bwoi), n. . boet, a uo 
fetter, O. Fr. , from 2, a of 
fetter or shackle; a buoy being a floating 
object fettered at a fixed point.) 1. A float- 
ing ob —— attached to to something for : 
part thang ©: a floating = 
ed at ry om n place show the posi 
of objects ben hy water, as shoals, 
rocks, &e., or to mark out the course a ship 
is to follow. (>) An empty cask or piece of 
wood emplo to float a cable in rocky 
anchorages to keep it from chafing on the 
rocks, called more specifically a macorieg or 
cable-buoy. Buoys are of various shapes 
and with various names, as can-bwoys, in 





Buoys.—Drawn by Captain May. 


1,Can-buoy. 2, Nun-bucy. 3, Bell-buoy. 
: 4, Mooring-buoy. 
the form of a cone; nun-tnroye, which are 


large in the middle, ‘and tapering nearly to 
a point at each end; ball Sage, samaieting 


w, wig; wh, whig; xh, azure.—See KRY. 


BUOY 





of an apparatus connected with a bell, which 
rings with the motion of the sea.—2 A float- 
ing object used to throw overboard for a per- 
son who has fallen into the water to lay hold 
of, and to keephim afloat till he can be taken 
out; more particularly called a life-buoy. 





Navy Life-buoy.—Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 


The life-bnoy now commonly used in the 
navy consists of two hollow copper vessels 
connected together, between which there 
stands up a hollow pole or mast, having a 
— fixed to its top, as a beacon, and a 
ead weight at the lower end to act as bal- 


Inst. 
Buoy Sot or bwoi), vf 1. To keep afloat in 
; to bear up or keep from sinking in 
a fluid, as in water or air: generally with 
up. 
Er here was heat enough in the alr to suey it (water 
in the state of vapour} mp. Woodward, 
Many a flowing range 
Of vapour dawped the crescent bark. Tennyson. 
2 Fig, to support or sustain; to keep from 
sinking into despondency. 

The recollection of the applanse with which he had 
been greeted still dxoyed np his spirits, Macaulay, 
3. To fix buoys In as adirection to mariners; 
as, to buoy or to buoy of a channel. 

Buoy Dg or bwoi), ©. To float; to rise by 
specific lightness, [Rare.] 
Rising merit will dway wy at last. Pope. 
boi'aj or bwoi'aj), n, 1. A series of 
buoys or floating beacons, for the guidance 
of vessels into or out of port, &c.—2. The 
viding — — 

oyance ‘ana or bwoi'ans). e 08 
Buoyancy. Quart. Rev. (Rare. 

Buoyancy (boi’an-ai or bwoi’an-s}, n 1, The 
quality of being buoyant, that Is of floating 
on the surface of water or in the atmosphere; 
specific lightness. Thus ice, most kinds of 
wood, and all bodies specifically lighter 
than water, are said to have buoya in 
that fluid.—2 The weight ofa floating body as 
measured by the volume of fluid displaced; 
the weight of the volume of water displaced 
by the floating body; displacement. Eng. 
Cye.—3. Fig. lightheartedness, cheerfulness; 
hopefulness; elasticity of spirit. 

The Spaniards are remarkable for an inertiess, a 


want of dwewancy, and an absence of hope, which 
- + + dsalate them from the rest of the Civilized world, 


Buckle, 
Buoyant (bot’ant or bwoi’ant), a. {From 
buoy} 1. Floating; light; that will not 
sink; having the quality of rising or floating 


in a fluid.—2. Fig. cheerful; hopeful; not 
easily pment / ‘ 


His was not the Awepent temper, the flow of animal 
spirits, which catries a man over every obstacle, 


Prescott. 
3, Bearing up, as a fluid; sustaining another | 


Drytion. 
{Rar 
Buoyantly 
= a buoyant —— * 
moy-rope ‘rép or bwoi’rdép), =. The 
rope which fastens a buoy to an anchor. 
Buphaga (bi’fa-ga), n. [Gr. bows, an ox, and 
, eat.) A genus of insessorial African 
virds, family Sturnida (etarlings),with short 
bills equare at the base, and rather swollen 
towards the tip. The species are called 
beef-eaters or ox-peckers becanse the’ — 
upon the backs of the cattle, and pick holes 
in the skin to get at the larve of the insects 
deposited directly below it. Two species are 
known, the &. africana of South Africa, and 
the B. erythrorhyncha of Mad “ar. 
B estidas (hi-pres’ti-dé), n. DL. Gr. bou- 
prests, & beetle which being eaten by cattle 
n the flelds caused them to swell up and 
die; bons, an ox, préthein, to swell up, 
and eidos, resemblance.] A family of cole- 





‘ — under me was buoyant,’ | 
e. ‘ 
(boi‘ant-li or bwof‘ant-li), ade. 
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dour of their colours. The 
brilliant of these beetles are found chiefly 
in tropical climates; their larvee are - 
eaters or wood-borersa, and attack both 
fruit and forest trees. The golden elytra of 
some — called golden-beetles, are used 
in Indian embroidery, and the lustrous leg- 

—_ are strung into brilliant necklaces and 
raceleta. The family ls divided into several 

ra. About 1200 cles are known, 
which differ considerably in form among 
themselves, Four or five emall species are 
found in this country. 
restidan (bii-pres‘ti-dan), n, An indi- 
vidual of the Buprestidm (which see), 

Bur, Burr (bér), ». 
burdock; Dan. borre, Sw. kardborre 
dock; the root is probably seen in Ir. borr, 
aknob, borraim, to swell. In meaning 11 the 
word may be of imitative origin.) 1. A rough 
prickly covering of the seeds of certain 
plants, as of the chestnut and burdock; 
also, the plant burdock. ‘Rude bure and 
thistles." Milton.—2. In engr. a slight ridge 
of metal raised on the edges of a line either 
engraved by the burin or the dry-point, and 
which is removed by a scraper, as it retains 
superfluous ink in printing a plate, and has 
the effect of a smear.—%. The rough neck 
left on a bullet in casting —4. The round 
knob of a horn next a deer’s head. —5, The 


. & bur- 


lobe or lap of the ear.—6 A triangular | 


chisel used to clear the corners of mortices. 
7. A small circular saw.—8 A broad ring 
of iron behind the place of the hand on a 
spear used in tilting.—9. The sweet-bread. 
10, A partially vitrified brick; a clinker. — 
11. The guttural pronunciation of the rough 
ry common in some of the northern counties 
of England, especially Northumberland; 
rotaciam: often called the Northumber- 
land, Newcastle, or Tweedside burr. 

Buract (bi'rak), ». In ane, chem. a general 
name for all kinds of salta 

Burboltt (bér’bdlt), ». A bird-bolt. Mar- 
ston, 

Burbot (bérbot), n. [Fr. barbote, from barbe, 
L. barba, a beard. 
same ori with barbel.) A fish of the fa- 
mily Gadide, genus Lota (L. vulgaris), 
shaped like an eel bat shorter, with a fiat 
head. It has two small beards on the nose, 
and another on the chin, and, although ita 
appearance is repulsive, it is delicate food. 
It is called also Kel- or Coney-fish, and 
is found in several of the English rivera and 
lakes of the northern counties; but it is said 
to arrive at its greatest perfection in the 
Lake of Geneva. 

Burdelais (bér'dé-li), ». (Fr. bordelaix, of 
or belonging to Bo ux.} A sort of grape. 
Johnson, 


stem. See BEAR.) 1. That which is borne 
or carried; a load. 


Let them break thelr backs with durdenr, Shak. 


Hence—2. That which is borne with labour 
or difficulty; that which is grievous, weari- 
some, or oppressive, ‘The buerthen of an 
honour unto which she was net born.’ Ten- 
OR, 
Deaf, giddy, helpless, left alone, 
To all my friends a Aurden grown, Swift, 


3.¢ The act of bearing children; a birth. 


Thow hadst a wife once called A2milla, 
That bare thee at a dvewen two fale sons. 9 SAaA. 


4. A fixed quantity of certain commodities; 
as, a burden of gad-steel, 120 Ibs — 6. The 
contents of a ship; the quantity or number 
of tons a vessel will carry; as, a ship of 100 
tons burden. —4. In mining, the tops orheads 
of stream-work, overlying the stream of tin, 
and which must be first cleansed.— Burden 
proof, in law, the necessity or duty of 
— fact or facta in dispute on an issue 
raised between the parties in a cause.—SYN. 
Load, encumbrance, weight, freight, cargo. 
Burden, Burthen (bér’dn, bér'rin), ».t. 
1. To load: to lay a heavy load on; to en- 
cumber with weight. 


I mean not that other men be 
dened. 


eased and ye dur- 
2 Cor. —* 13 
Hence—-2 To oppress with anything griev- 
ous; to # rge; as, to burden a nation 
with taxes; to burden the memory.—3. To 
i, or — aa a load, burden, or change. 


opterous insects, distinguished by the un- i 
common brillancy and highly metallic splen- his ae —— — — 
Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mẽ, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, möve; tibe, tub, byll; 


largest and most | Burden 


{A. Sax. burr, a bur, a | 


BURG 





dn), n. [0.E. burdone, the basa, 
en of a tune, from Fr. bourdon, o 
drone or bass, the humble-bee; LL bunds, 
adrone.] 1. The verse repeated in a song, 
or the return of the theme at the end of 
each verse; the chorus; refraln.—2 The 
drone of the bagpipe. —3. That which is often 
repeated; a subject on which one dwells; 
the main topic. 
Burdent (bér'iin), n. [Fr. bowrdon, a staff. 
See BourpoN.) Aclub. Spenser, 
Burdener (bér'dn-ér), n. One who loads; an 


oppressor. 
Burdenous,+t Burthenoust (bér’dn-ns, bér’. 
THn-us),a. 1. Burdensome; grievous; hew 


Wy 
to be borne; tg heavy. * The very 
burthenous earth,” Drayton. 

Nor let that be light to thee, which to me is w 
breve ntens. Sir P, Sidney. 


2 Cumbersome; useless. ‘A burd'noes 
drone.” Milton. 


| the bu 


me, Burthensome (bér'dn-sam, 
bér’THn-sum), @ Weighing like a heavy 
burden; grievous to be borne; causing un- 
easiness or fatigue; oppressive; heavy; 
wearisome. ‘The inferior and burthenseme 
offices of society." Burke. * Burthensw 
exactions.’ Hallam. 


The debt immense of endless 


So turdensene. 





gratinode. 

Masten. 

msomely, {bér’dn- 
aum-li, bér’THn-sum-li), ade In a bur- 
densome manner, ‘That as few employ- 
ments as possible may be burthengowmely 
4 vexatiously interfered with.” J. & 


urdensomeness (bér'dn-sum-nes), n. The 
quality of being burdensome; heaviness; «- 

pressivenesa. 
Burdock (bér'dok), n [Beer and dock.) The 
populer name of the plant Arctivm Lappe. 
n Britain burdocks are ed as trouble 





‘The name is thus of the ! 


4 





some weeils, but in some countries the roots, 
young shoots, and young leaves, are used in 
soups, ard the plant bs cultivated with this 
view in Japan. The lesser burdock isa 
species of Xanthium. 

Burdoun,t » The burden of a piece of 

music; the bass Chaucer. 

Bureau (bi-ro’), pl. Bureaux or Bureaus 
bi-réz’}, nm. [Fr. bureau, an office, 2 
esk or writing-table, a court, a chest of 

drawers, originally a kind of coarse browp- 
ish or russet stuff with which writing-table: 
were covered, from O. Vr. bwrel, a coarse 
woollen stuff. See BOREL} 1. A desk or writ- 
ing-table, with drawers for papers; an escri- 
toire, Sirift.—2%. An office or place where bas- 
ness is transacted.—3. A department for the 
transaction of public business. On the Con- 
tinent the highest departments of govern 
ment in most countries have the name of 
bureau; as, the bureau of the minister for 
foreign affairs. In England the term is con- 
fined to inferior and subordinate depart- 
— — A chest of drawers for clothes 


Bureau (bi-rikra-si}, mn. [Fr. bureen, 
and Gr. kra to govern.] The system by 
which the business of administration is car- 
ried on in departments or hureaux, each 
under the control of a chief, in contradic 
tinction to those systems in which the 
officers of government have a co-ordinaile 
authority; the system of centralizing the 
administration of a country, through rezu- 
larly graded series of government official: 
such officials collectively. ‘The inexpedienct 
of concentrating in a dominant bureameracy 
all the skill and experience in the manage 
ment of large interests." J. S. Mill, 

Bureaucrat (bi-ro’krat),n, An advocate for 
or supporter of bureaucracy. 

ucratic, Bureaucratical (bi-r- 
kratik, bii-ré-krat‘ik-al), a Relating te 
bureaucracy. 

There ts a great material perity to Ete 
gary if the people will be conten of he quete 
governed, and if Austria will be wise choayh t rea 
— in the dureancratic motions that — 


Bureaucratist (bai-ri’krat-ist), mn. Same a: 
Bureaucrat. 


tube polar dee Paka 1A ceed 


boratory and in the assay office, for the pur- 

of dividing a given portion of auy 
quid into quantities of a definite 
amount. 


(bérg), nm. [A. Sax, bury, an incloeure j 
Lt A fortified town; a borough — see 
2. One of a class of buildings of very it 
antiquity, found in the north of Scot 
Orkney, and Shetland. The Burg of Monss 


5. 8c. fey. 





oll, pound; t, Sc. abune; 
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isacireular building 41 feet high; its walls; 
are double, with a vacant space 
vetween them, diminish from 14 feet in 
width at the base to & feet at the summit, 
inclose a central area; the door is 7 feet 
These structures are older than the 


Aj), (from dewy.} 1 law, 
Aj), 2 .} In . 
eS eins bn coca, waar 
citizens, or townsmen hold their 
or — — — the : b)'In —_ 
lord fora certain yearly ren 
that tenure by which the property in 
borghs is held under the crown, pro- 
oe to the (nominal) ser- 
wal g and warding; or, as it is 
termed, ‘ burgh, used 


and wont.” 

Burgamot (bér'ga-mot), m Same as Ber- 
in sense of pear and perfume. 
darganet, Burgonet (bér’ga-net, bér’g6- 
net), . bourguignotte, tly a Bur- 
gundian helmet.) In mifit, antig, a kind of 
helmet, with a small visor, especially char- 


vice of 
commonly service 





Burganet. 
acterized by the fact that its lower rim was 


* fitted to the upper rim of a t that 

the head could be turned to the right or left 

without ex the neck. It was first used 
iy the Burgundians, hence its name. 

jé@),n 1. Naut. a flag or pen: 

ich ends in two points. —2 A kind 

of small coal suited for burning in the fur- 


maces of *8 
Burgeint (bér’jin), vei. To bourgeon; to 
blossom or bud, Spenser. 
Burgeois (bur-jé’), n. A printing type. See 
BOURGEOIS, 
Burgeon (bér’jon), n and ¢.i. Same as Bour- 


Tepe Stele On ee Os 


LL. 
burgus, a bo .] L An inhabitant of a 
borongh or ated town, or one who 
seas a tenement therein; a citizen or 
man of a boro —2. A representative of 
a borough in parliament. 

The majority of the dwryerres had been returned 
by comvtituest bodies remodelled in a manner which 
was reyarded as illegal. Macaniay, 
Henee—3. The term given before the Ameri- 
can Revolution to the itatives in the 
popular branch of the legislature of Virginia; 
as, the House of Burgesses, now call 
House of .—4 A magistrate of a 
corporate town.—5. A member of the cor- 
poration of a Scotch burgh, now inhabi- 
tant of a burgh of fall age, rated for 
rates, and not in arrears, and who for a 
period of three years has occupied any house, 
shop, or other building in it, not being an 
— and Ly Raving —5* —— nor 
vurgh re ‘or twelve mon receding 
the last Whi . A cer 
occupant of, a place. [Rare.] 


present 
Beau, & Fi. 
—— liat, the list of municipal electors 
ly drawn up by the overseers of the 
Poor, in accordance with the provisions of 
Sand 6 Will IV. ixxvi. as amended by 20 and 
21 Vict. L and 82 and 33 Vict. lv., previous 
to its revision by the barrister.— 
roll, the same list as revised by the 
tevising barrister and transferred toa 


provided for the — * 
n é state 
or condition of a by —E 
¥), 7m. Same as Bur- 


(See Bonorau.) 
rtrd * to lish 
correspo' 

borough, applied to different kinds 
ef corpora’ ; pet to towns and — 
Scotland. — yet urgh, a co 

erected by a — — The 
vorporation consists of the magistrates and 
lurgesses of the territory erected into the 


A cor- 


bargh. The magistrates are ly a 
Provost and bailies, dean of aH 


j, job; 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch;  g, go; 
Vou. L 


| 
| 





— — — — — — — — — — — ———— — — — ——— — 
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us to a royal 


or superior of 
, and sometimes in the inhabit- 
ants themselves. — ih af regality, a kind 
of burgh of barony, which had regal or ex- 
clusive jurisdiction within its own territory. 
—Free Ah, a — —— en- 
{exer by crown c¢ , Tights of trade 
th home and foreign, but which at the 
same time had to bear certain public bur- 
dens as the price of its privileges. —Parlia- 
, & burgh or town which sends, 
— pailinmenh Tn pesliomeoaany 
nl en 
the mode of electing councillors 
— is the same = yin orga 
ais » any po ous 
—— of hick have been ascertained 
in terms of the act 13 and 14 Vict. xxxiii., 
and the affairs of which are by 
commissioners elected by the inhabitants. 
—Burgh acres, acres or small ea of 
—— ane yr d 7 pled 
us eued ow and oceup! 
by burgesses or persons resident within the 


Burghal (bérg’al),a. Belonging to a burgh. 
a. an a 
Burgh-bote tm. [ A and ] 
In law, a contribution toward the build- 
—32* ng of castles or walls for the 
defence of a = town, » , . 
-brechet (bérg’brec n. (Burgi 
gene In Anglo-Sazon low, theurtece 
of viola the pledge given by every in- 
habitant of a tithing to keep the 
bérg’ér), nm. 1, An inhabitant of a 
h or borough, who ys the privileges 
of borough of which he Is a freeman. — 
2. One of a body of Presbyterians in Scot- 
land, constituting the majority of the early 
Secession Church, which was split into two 
in 1747 on the lawfulness of accepting the 
oath then required to be taken by the bur- 
—— — burghs. See ANTIBURGHER. 
urgher-master (bérg’ér-mas-tér), n. (G. 
biirgermetster.] Same as . 
— —— The state 
or privilege of a er, 
master r),n. 1. A bur- 


gomaster,—2. An officer in the tin mines 
who directs and lays out the meers for the 
workmen. Called also Bailig’ and Bar- 


master. 
-mote ( mét), mn. (Burgh, and 
meeting. ] meeting or court of a 
burgh or borough. 
Burgholder (bérg’/héld-tr), n. A tithing 
man. See BORSHOLDER. 
{From Fr. bovwry, a 


Burglar bary'lar n, 
town, a O.Fr. — Pr. laivo, L latro, a 
thief.) One guilty of nocturnal housebreak- 


ing; one who breaks and enters a mansion- 
house by night with intent to commit a 
felony. See BURGLARY, 

The definition of dnrylur, as by Sir Edward 
Coke, ix ‘he that by night breaketh or entereth into 
a mansion-house with intent to commit a felony.’ 

Blackstone, 


Burglarer} (bérg’lar-ér), n, A burglar. 
Sir beg oo Pras yn sent to the EL apa only for 
that robeed his own heute. ‘State Tr rials: 1606, J 
(bérg-li‘ri-an), m. A person 
of burglary. Epi 
(bérg-la’ri-us), a. Pertaining 
— constituting the crime of bur- 
glary. 
To come down a chimney is held 


—— ket folded wey ade. With 
an intent to commit burglary; in the man- 


ner of a , 
Burglary (bérg'la-ri), n. [From burglar.} 
The oot OF crime of nocturnal housebreak- 
ing, with an intent to commit a felony. To 
constitute this crime the act must be com- 
mitted in the night, or when there is not 
daylight enough to discern a man's face. 
Mi —— os —* -house, or in “ 
join ng w a part or parce 

of the dwelling-house. There must be an 
actual breaking and an entry; but an open- 
ing made by the offender, as by taking out 
a e of or lifting a window, raising 
a latch, picking a lock, or remov: any 
fastening, amounts to a breaking: and put- 
ting in of the hand, after such breaking, is 
an entry. The act must also be done with 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 
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of barony, a! an intent to commit felony. In American 


law the term is lied 

preaking a —* 

ng-houses, whether or , 

Burg-master ————— —— 

Burgh-master. 

Burgmote (bérg’mét), n. Same as Burgh- 
c te burge- 
** (bér’gé-mas-tér), n, burge- 


.}) 1 A borough 
master; the chief —— of a municipal 
town in Holland 

to ma in 


ders, and Germany, 
a, co yor 
and the United States.—2. An aquatic bird, 


to the criminal 
than dwell- 


nd 


—— —* * so called from yp * 

minee over smaller species 

and other aquatic birds. = 
n. See BURGANET, 


(bér’go), n. A seafaring 
Burge, T by — aiding two quarts 
for a quarter of an hour, stirring it con- 
stantly, after which a sa salt butter and 


Staring there like a cabin-boy broughr 
up before the skipper for swallowing the bie as 
= mixed — G. A. va 


-di), ». A kind of wine, 
dy in France. ‘The 
mellow-tasted Burgundy.’ Thomson. 
Burgundy Pitch (bér’gun-di pich), n. [From 
in France, where it was first pre- 
resin got from the Norway spruce 


Ube 
Abies — and several other pines, It 
used in cine as a stimulating plaster. 


t (bérg’ward),n. [Burg ward.) 
Anciently,the cuteay or keeping of a castle, 
Burh.t [A form of h h. See 
Boroveur.] A borough or burgh; a city, a 
castle, a tower. 

Burial (be'ri-al), n. {From bury. In the 
older sense of place of burial the word is 
directly from 0.E. biriel, buriel, buryels 
(sing.), a tomb, from A. Sax. , & sep- 
ul brygan, to bury; in modern 


grave or place of sepulture; atomb, ‘ Birials 
Wickliffe 


Shak.—2. The act of burying; ——s. the 
act of = deceased m; sepulture; 
interment; the act of depositing a dead 
body in the earth, in a tomb or vault, or in 
the water. ‘Christian burial." Shak. 
order for his burial.’ Shak. 


mound raised over the remains of a person of 
distinction in old times; a barrow.— Burial 
service, the religious service performed at 
the interment of the dead; that portion of a 
lit which is read at an Interment. 

Buried be'rid), p. anda. 1. Deposited in 
the e or in a grave; interred.—2. Hidden 
by the lapse of ; long forgotten; long 


One kiss brings honey-dew fram éuried days. A’eats. 
Burter (be’ri-ér), ». One who buries 
a deceased ; that which buries or 
darkness be the burier of the 


Burin (bi'rin), n. (Fr. burin, It. borino, 
a graver'’s chisel, from root of bore.) 1 A 
graver; an instrument for engray on 
copper made of tempered steel, of a pris- 


— 


Burin. 

matic form, and with the ving end 
ground off obliquely so as — a 
sharp ery The manner a le of 
execution of an engraver; a 80: : 
a brilliant burin. _ 

Buriti (bd-ré'ti), n. [Native name.) A South 
American palm on vinifera), called 


also ”% Wine-palm. It grows to the 

height of 100-150 feet, preferting marshy 

w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 
23 


covers. * 
dead.’ 





BURKE 


situations, and bears an imposing crown of 

fan-shaped leaves, A sweet vinous liquor is 

— Soe ne ot Se oe, eae 
m the fruits, 

Burke (bérk), 04 [From the name of an 
Irishman who first committed the crime, 
in 1829, in Edinburgh, with the view of 
selling the dead bodies for dissection.) 
1. To murder by suffocation so as to produce 
few signs of violence upon the victim. 

‘You don't mean to say he was durtead, Sam?" said 
Me. Pickwick. Dickens, 
2 Fig. to smother; to shelve; to get rid of 
by some indirect manceuvre; as, to burke a 


darker (ester re who burkea. 


Burkism (bérk’izm), n. The practice of 
killing — for the ot obtaining 
hodies for dissection. Westminster Review, 
{Rare. 


A small knot or lump in thread, 
woven into cloth or not. 


Burl (bér)), ».¢. m the noun.] 1.1 To 
cleanse cloth with a kind of earth used by 
fullers. 

To come then to the mysteric of fuller's craft, first 


folland. 
2 ip ae —_ loose threads, &c., from, 


Burl bérl t. (A. Sax. byrlian, to d 
v. raw, 
as Wal ae and Se. dirl.] To draw 
or pour out, as beer. [Local] 

He told me to dur? out the beer, as he was ina hurry, 
Sat 1 Seavert Oak 0 Gans One gone 88 es. 


Burlace Sahay ed Acontr. af herdatales 


ux.) A sort of 


— n. (See BURL, to draw, as 
beer.] Cumberland, the master of the 
revels at a wedding-feast, whose duty is to 
that the guests are well furnished with 
—— ber-lesk’), a. (Fr. burle 

ue z * aque, 
m Tt. ———— ludicrous, ridiculous, from 
buriare, to ridicule, burla, 


5 


tween the subject 
it, as when a 
trifling subject is treated with gravity. 

It is a dispute among the critics whether chad Yd 
postry mapa best in batekc verse, like that of the tf 
pensary, or ia like that of /Muaiéras. 

Addison, 
(bér-lesk’), m1. That kind of 
literary composition which exhibits a con- 
pg tet eagle yt aged wp 
o £0 23 or 
ridicule; travesty; caricature. 

Ruriesgue is therefore of two kinds: the first repre- 

sents mean in the a 


2 A piece composed in this style; a travesty; 
—— times often specifically a theatri- 


eal piece; a kind of dramatic extravaganza 
sons of debasing cartentane of any lind; 6 
crous or de any ;a 
gross perversion. 


Who isit that admires,and is from the heart attached 

* —— ve es. but must turn 
and perversion of that sacred oy 
uraE. 

Burlesque (bér-lesk’), v.t. pret. & pp. bur- 

lesqued; ppr. burlesguing. To make ridicu- 

lous by burlesque representation; to turn 

into a burlesque. 

fai. the —— used = mace = 
——. 

eae (bér-lesk’), v.i. To use burlesque. 


-lesk’ér), n. One who bur · 
ae or turns to ridicule. 
B 
a musical farce. 
Burliness 
being burly. 


er or tweezer use: 








354 BURNISH 

Ir. and Gael. borr, a . Comp. however | 9. In metal, to perform the operation of burn. 
Sc. buirdly, which has the same meaning,and | ing metals together. under the t.4—To 
* t an older form of the word.] | burn oat, to burn till the fuel is exhausted and 
1. Great in bodily size; bulky; lusty: the | the fire ceases. —7o burn with labour, to be 

word, now used only of includes | full of busy stir and activity. Thomson, 
the idea of some d coarseness. ‘A | Burn (bérn), 2. 1. A hurt or injury of the 
—— and big and Eg meg ed flesh caused by the action of — 

‘oper, Formerly used ings. | operation of burning or , a8 
‘ Burly sacks and well stuffed barns." | making; as, they have a good burn 2 A 
Drayton.—2.+ Bolsterous; loud. ‘So when | disease in vegetables. See D, 6.— Burs, 
a burly tem rolls his pride." Beaumont. | Seald. Burne are produced by heated solid: 
(bér’mar-i-géld), mn. Agenus | and flames, scalds by heated fluids, 

of plants oe nat. order Composite, | Burn (burn), n. 8 bourn, A. Sax. burn, 
of which are two British es, a stream, a well; Ieel brunnr, D. born, Goth. 
B. cernua and B. tri both ann brunna, a spring; G. brunnen, a well; from 
growing by the sides of ponds and ditchea. root of A. Sax. byrnan, to burn; comp. 
éz),a. Of or pertaining to | torrent, from L. torreo, to burn.) A rivulet; 

abrook. (Scotch and Northern English } 
urméz), n. 1, An inhabitant | Burnable (bérn’a-bl), a. Capable of being 

or inhabitants of Burmah.—2. The burnt. 0e. 

of the of Burmah. It is one of Burned,t pp. (0.Fr. burnir, to burnish | 

ic Burnish ‘ Burned stele.’ Chaucer. 


Burn (him), wt pret. & pp. burned or 


burnt; ppr. burning. [0.E. bren, brennen, 
berne oo . he bernan, byrnan, 


adjacent edges and runn some molten 
metal of the same kind into the in! 
EB. A. Knight.—To burn one's fingers 


of n specula’ 

To burn out, to wary Bigg ecm Ms 

burnin: ‘Must you with hot irons burn 
mine eyes?’ Shak. 


bo 
Burn (bérn), c.f. 1. To be on fire; to flame; 
og Sac fly 


‘Fire that burns as on 


an altar." Tennyson.—2. To suffer from or 
be injured by an excess of heat. ‘ Your 
meat doth burn, quoth L’ Shak. —3, To 


shine; to sparkle; to glow; to gleam. 
The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne 
Burn'd on the water, Sak, 

O Prince! O wherefore durn your eyes? Rowe. 


4. To be inflamed with passion or desire; 
to be affected with strong emotion; as, to 
burn with anger or love. 

Did not our heart Jur within us while he talked 
with as by the way? Luke xxiv. q2. 
6. Toact orbehave with destructive violence; 
to be in a state of violent action; to rage. 

Shall thy wrath urn like fire? Ps, ixxxix, 46, 
The groan still deepens and the combat durns. Pope. 


turning: pein, of aandltps to feel nones of 
, or ¥; 

heat; the face burns; the patient burns 
with a fever.—7. To resemble fire in the 


or sets to ing.—2. The part of a 
Pp pore Beg ae 
that holds the wick; the jet-piece 
Burnet. rnet {From their 
n. 
or acrid ie vas cuneal oneal 
lanta. common or garden is 
terium ; called also saled- 


common in country. 
Burnette t (bér-net’), mn. [A form 
lent to brunette.) Cloth dyed of a brown 


Burnettize (bér’ net-iz), et 
Naut. to im as canvas, timber, cor- 
fags, Good es, &c., with Burnett's liquid 
(which see). 


Burnett's — — A 
solution of chloride of zinc, first by Sir 
William Burnett to timber, canvas 
and cordage from -rot, mildew, &c., and 
afterwards employed as an antiseptic to pre- 
serve dead 

Beznowin Cornenie) n. [Lit. burn-the 
wind.] A blacksmith. Burns. (Scotch) 
Burnie ni), n. A rivulet: diminutive of 

Scotch. ] 

i —* ths \oate memes 
ng; sco: ; a8, the 

Sahara.--2 ehement; powerful. ‘Like a 
— heant uoes aiernew scent.” 


Causing excitement, ardour, or entho- 
siasm; as, the extension of the franchix 


Toomer lent of glass, whlch, when expt 
th collects them 


on fire, and if the lens be powerful meta 
may be melted and reduced ts 
vitrified state. 

. (bérn’ing-hous), «The 
furnace in which 
sublime the sulphur from the pyrites 


letta (bér-let’ta), n. [It., dim. of buria, | effect or sensation produced. (bér’nish), v.t. [Fr. brunir, OFr 
. § ; * The alr brunir, burnir, issant, burniseant, topo 
mockery. See BURLESQUE.) A comic opera; ical cain gual perching. of fee —— — On. * 
(bér'li-nes), n. State or quality of & In certain es, to be near a concealed — — ma pla le arb : 
iron {-érn), n. A kind of object which is sought, that is, so near as to by — and du beth or 
in burling cloth. Res Baened 2 were men; hence, te be meaity brilliant as fire.] 1. To cause to glow or be 
ly (beri. a. (A tly aform equiva- | “ht in guessing. [Colloq.] come resplendent. ‘The 
lent to O.H. Srarkth purith. elevated, + | anlfattr myself that I burn (as children say at hide- | of the burnished sun." Shak. 
from bor, por, an elevation, and term. -lih= | Ceaied): yes, 1 do hatter myself that I burn in the con- Now the village windows 
E. like, from'a root bor, seen in bourgeon; | Glusion of this paper. Blackwoot's Mag. Burnished by the setting sun. ¥. Cunninghes 
mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndéte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; ¥, Sc. fey 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; 





by — to make amooth | 
2 To polish by f * Bur. 


fear 


sting 'd without 
1 stag, omni vechlar, and doe spent. 


Tennyron. 
Burnisht (bér’nish), v.f. To grow bright or 
brilliant; to show conspicuo: ‘Ere Juno 


burnished, or young Jove was grown.’ Dry- 
cog ee — 
AwentsA and make a gaudy show. 
‘sre Ba —— Gloss ; tness ; 
ushes.. . the burnish of no sin. 


—— br nlah r). nm. 1. The person 
or at. ossy,—2. An in- 
of different 

jece of round polished steel, a 


Swift, 


sor wolf's tooth, a piece of copper,agate, 
mai, Ae &e. It is used for a gloss 
smoothness to — tals, to edges of 
—— ver’s 
= By: their werk, d chp rub- 

e with 
Burnoose nds or n, (Fr. beer. 
nous, bournoua, from * al. burn, h kind 
of Moorish cloak, from Ar. - 


crowned cap.) Hie Cl e, 
with hood, woven in one piece, worn by the 





Arabs. —2. A kind of mantle worn 
Winton alee Derneuse, Surneuss, 
res. 
Burnt (bérnt), —— and a. Consumed or 
scorched by fire.— Burnt wine, wine treated 
in such a manner as to Kequire a peculiar 
favour suggestive of burning. 
Suet wise feo wine Dele’ wp wih coger and 
sometimes with a little spice. 
~ Burnt brandy, rum, vehisky y, dee., brandy, 
&e., with part of the t removed by 
n. A disease in corn, 


Burnt-ear tr 
tion of the plant is is 


ladies. 


in which 
destroyed, and, as it were, burnt up, go that 
the whole ear a) pears black, and is easily 
—— observa- 
‘that the black powder 
— rms or seeds of a 
U. segetum, which ode Boar oR te * 
sege which aredeve iw 
Sec et ue ree 
rnt’of-fér-ing), n. e · 
thing offered and burnt on an altar as an 
atonement for sin; a sacrifice: called also 
The burnt offerings of the 
Jews were either some clean animal, as an 
ox, a eee, a pigeon, or some species of 
vegetable substance, as bread, flour, ears 
of wheat or barley. 
Burnt-sacrifice Ubernt ‘sak-ri- fia), mn. See 
BURNT-OPFEERING, 
Burnt-sienna  (bemnt'si-en-na), n. Sienna 
earth (Terra submitted to the 
action of fire by which it is converted into 
4 fine orange-red t, used both in oil 
and water-colour painting. See SIENNA. 
Burnt- sponge ¢ t’spunj). See under 
G 
Burnt-stone (bérnt’st6n), n, A term applied 
to — carnelians found in ruins, which 
tly have been acted on by fire, being 
dull externally, butshowing a fine ved oslowr 
when held up to the light. They are much 
esteemed, 





Burr (bér), c.i. To speak with a guttural or 
rough pronunciation of the le ‘r’; to 
suk or whisper hoarsely; to murmur. ‘See 


These hideous streets, these graves, where men 


a + ee with earth-worns, * unconsciously 

About the plague that slew them. 4. 8, Browning, 
Burrage fj), n. Borage. Tatler. 
Burras- (bur’as-pip), nm. A tube to con- 
tain —— ewer or other corrosive. 


Bur- ,n. ‘The common name of 
Bri —— of the genus — 
Their habitat is the sides of lakes and pools. 


See SPARGANIUM, 


from O.L. dburrus, red] 
called also the red butter pear, from its 
mech. delicious soft pul 

From its reddish 


rel-fl 4 
colour. gy A ge —3 A kind of reddish- 


coloured od cally. Om r breeze. 

Burrel-shot (bur'el-shot), n. [Fr. bourreler, 
to torment, and E. shot. Small shot, nails, 
stones, pieces of old &e., put into 
pe see to be from a a cannon at 

range; an eme icy 

Burrh, Burr-stone tbe bér, bér’stdn), nm A 
name given to certain siliceous or siliceo- 
calcareous whose dressed surfaces 
present a burr or keen-cutting texture, 
whence they are much used for millstones. 


The most esteemed varieties are obtained 
from the u acl epee lyerend efi ghioe 9 
——— 2* te eocene strata of South 

ch burrhs are of a whitish 


cr cream colour. 2 Page. Written also BuAr- 


etl eri Same as 


— (bér’dk), » A useful and orna- 

mental species of oak (Quercus ——— 
owing in the middle and western states of 

T earion, the wood of which is close-grained, 


woes and durable. 

— n. [A. Sax. burg, burh, a 
— a) A A small weir or dam in 
a river to direct e stream to gaps where 


fish-traps are 
ww (bu {The same word with 
trom A. Sax. beorgan, to 


protest, shelter. Barrow is closely allied. 
BorouGH, BARROW. JL 1. A hole in the 
ground excavated by obits, hares, and 


some other animals, as a refuge rob habi- 
tation.—2.+ Same as Barrow, a sepulchral 
mound. Sir T. Browne. See BARROW.—3. In 
mining, a heap of attal or rubbish.—4.{ A 


Burrow (bu’'rd),v. i. a = make a hole or bur- 
row to lodge in the earth; to work 
a way into or under ————— —2' To 
——— in a more general sense, 


lodge deep or concealed place; 
hide. ‘ ia any nen vertuin Which "Beg 


row among all — nal aecuc oll uhoeel 
Tution? Macaulay. 
wack (bu'rd-duk),n, The sheldrake: 
so called because it makes its nest in rabbit 
burrows or cowl (bur 2 —— 
" -oul),m. Ame- 
rican of owl, the Athena cunicu- 
laria, which dwells in holes in the ground 
either made by itself or by some other ani- 
mal, as the prairie«log or marmot, It feeds 
on insects and seeks its food by day. 
Burr- ah, (oi peep), n. Want a kind 
A pamp pee a cup-shaped cone of 
led on the end of a pump-rod 
—— *2*28 of a box, its sides collapsing 
as the rod descends, and expanding with the 
weight of the water as it ascends; a bilge- 


Sorry (bér't), a. a of burs; resembling 
— as, burry wool. 

Burss (bir'sa), nm IL.] In enat. a kind of 
Bursa mucosa, a sack situated at 

a Fo ned and eT the synovial fluid. 
Bursar (bérs‘ér), ». BURSE.} 1. A trea- 
surer or cash- eae! as, the bursar of a col- 
lege or of a monastery; a — —2. A stu- 


dent to whom a b | 
Bursarship (bérs’ bare'ereadip), paid The office of 


a bursar, 

Bursary (bér’ss-ri), n. 1. a treasury of a 
college or monastery.—-2. In the Scottish 
universities, a grant of — for a short 
period of years to enable a student to 
secute his — —— bestowed by 


| 
| 





In beer-sw NY — 
I have wa bent my ay © feet in Jena when cach dwreck to 
Aytoun. 


——— (Fr. bourse, a purse, bur- 
sary, exchange, from L.L. bursa, a purse, a 
skin, leather, See PURSE.) 1. A purse to 
hold something valuable: now used only as 
the designa of one of the official insignia 
of the lord high chancellor of England. — 
: t Anything reeat ee warts a purse; a vesicle, 
nd.—-8.4 A public edifice in 
for the meeting of merchants; an 
exchange; a bourse, ‘Merchants’ burses’ 
Burton,—4+ A name formerly given in Lon- 
don to the shops over the Exchange, where 
female finery was largely sold. 
She says she went to the Surse for ponerse, 


6. A bursary (which see). (Scotch, }—6. —— 
a receptacle for the gl —— and chalice 
cover, It is square and. fat 
board covered with rich 1 k or cloth of 
gold, embroidered and studded with jewels, 
= on one side only, and placed over the 
chalice veil when the sacred vessels are car- 

ried to the altar by the celebrant. 

Bursera (bér's¢r-a),n. [Named after Joachim 
Burser, a Neapolitan botanist.) A —— of 
tropical ts, nat. order Amyridacew, con- 
sisti trees with compound leaves. B. 
acuminata —— a yellow concrete essential 
ofl; and &. ta, ed bois de colo- 
phane in uritius, ves out, from the 
sli oct —— in the , aco * 

mpido a pungent turpen i) mur, 

beh a soon uires the consistence of 
butter, havi e appearance of camphor, 
-sér-ai'sé-8), n. pl. Same as 


Amyridacee. 
Dursiform — sts seed 
, orm, a 
— ——— * ae 


ag ot poe pret. hep 1g tome! 
Sra {0.&. berat, breste, Se bruat, A.* 
—— cog. Teel. dersta, Dan. 
bersten, O.G. bresten, Mod. 
e —— to burst. The same root appears 
in Ir. brisaizm, Gael. bris, bried, to break. } 
1. To fly or break open from internal force 
and with sudden violence; to suffer a vio- 
lent disruption; to explode. ‘ Ready to burst 
like new bottles." Job xxxii. 19. Hence, 
figuratively, as of the heart, in reference to 
the violence of grief, desire, passion, &c. 
No, no, my heart will éwrsf an if I speak ; 
And! will speak that so my heart may dvvrs, 


2 To become suddenly manifest; to make 
a ———— = — of — to 
rush: w prepositions, adverbs, 
verbial phrases. 
Teor —— ba — bo —— * these 
More rancorous spite. SAad, 


If the worlds 
In worlds inclosed should on his senses Aurst, 
He would abhorrent turn. Thomesor. 


We were the first that ever durst 
Into that silent sea. Coleridge. 


Every bird in Eden @urstin carol. Tennyson. 
—T'o burst wp, to explode; hence, to fail; to 
yee bankrupt. ([Collog. and vulgar. } 

Then you think that if L. got time be woukin't 
burst up Dickens, 
Syn. To crack, break, split, rend, tear, sepa- 


rate, anos. 
Burst ( ot L To break or rend by 
force or violence; to 2* suddenly; as, to 
burst one’s bonds; to burst a cannon. 

He fastened on my neck, and bellow'd out, 

As he'd durst heaven, Shak. 
2+ To break. 

You will not pay for the glasses you have favs? ? 


He Anra his lance against the sand bay 


Burst n. 1. A sudden ‘eee 
violen —— ng.—2 A sudden expleeion’ * 
shooting forth; a rush; an outburst; as, a 
trerst of applause: a burst of paasion. ‘Burat 
—* thunder.’ — —— be fox-hunt- 
melody,” reing. — Tupture; a 
hernia.—4. A smart race; a spurt. 
There are foxes that run so uncommonly short 
that you can never get a évrst after a 


Barstent (béret'n) p. and a. Affected with 
a rupture or he: 
ea cae. and your 
That is a pretty step to men's cony 


knows 


Bean. & Fi. 
Burstennesst (bérst’n-nes), n. “The state 
of having a Te eed the hernia. 
Burster ér), n. One that bursta; one 
that ah meg in pieces, — 





liferous plant, with bristly bur-like ls. | competition, sometimes — 
It is uently found corn-fields, in | Bursch (bursh), n. pl. — —— 
chalky 2, in In Germany, a youth; rect re ip a iets 
Burr, n. See Bur. ata university. 
ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,go; j,job; 4, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, iin; w, wig; 








wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


BURSTING 


Bursting (\rst'ing), p. and a, 
forth; * f to burst or expand. 


Young spring protrudes the dursting gems, 


Aomsron, 
= (berst‘Ing-chiirf), #. 1. In 
mining, & stuull charge of fine wader, 


Placed in contact with a charge of course 
powder to ensure the ignition of the latter. 
2 In ordnance, the one of powder re- 
quired for bursting a shell or case-shot. 

Burst-wort (bérst'weért), n. Tho heruiaria, 
or rupture-wort, a plant formerly considered 
efficacious in the cure of hernia. 

Burt (bért), n A flat-fish of the turbot 
kind. See BRET. 

Burthen. for this and its derivatives, see 
BURDEN, &c. 

Burthen —— n. [Erroneous form for 
burden, the refrain of a song (which sce).} 
‘The sad burthenof some merry song.’ 

‘Asif it were the burthen of a song.’ Ten- 


nYsON, 

Bur- thistle, Burry-thistle (bur'this-l, 
bur‘i-this-l, n The spear-thistle (Carduus 
lanceolates), from its prickly involucre. See 
THISTLE. [Seotch.] 

Burton (bér’ton), nA small tackle formed 
by two blocks or pulleys, used in ships to set 
up or tighten the topmost shrouds and for 
various other purposes, Called also Top- 
burton-tackle.—A single Spanish burton has 
three single blocks, or two single blocks and 
a hook fixed to one of the bightsof the stand- 
ing part of the tackle.—A double Spanish 
burton hasone double and two single blocks. 

Bur-weed (bér'wéd),n A name common to 
plants of iw ee — 

Bury (be'ri), n ifferent ography o 
ay ough. It signifies a house, habita- 
tion, castle, or borough, and is retained in 
many names of places, as in Shrewsbury, 
Aldermandury, Bury St. Edmund's, 

To this very day the chief house of a manor, ar the 
lard's seat, is called éwry in some parts of England, 


Afceye, 
Bury (be'rl), n= [Fr. beurr?, from beurre, 
—— 2 delicate pear of several varie- 
en 
Bury (beri), #. 1. A camp or heap of tur- 
nips or the like stored up.—2.t A burrow. 
Tt is his nature to dig hinwelf buries, as the coney 
doth. M. Grew. 
Bury (be’ri), v.t. pret. & pp. buried; ppr. 
burying. [A. Sax. byrgan, byrigan, to bury; 
allied to beargan, to protect, and thus to 
burgh, borough, burraec, barrow, &c.] 1. To 
cover with earth, water, or other matter; a3, 
the jewel lay buried under a heap of rub- 
bish.  * — deep bosom of ocean 


buried. F 
AU their confictence 
Under the weight of mountains Juried deep, 
Afidton, 
Spevifically—2.To deposit in the grave when 
dead; to inter; to entomb. 
Lord, suffer me first to go and dary my father, 
Mat, viii. 2, 

Tl buoy thee in a triumphant grave, Shak, 

5. To hide; to keep secret; to cover up; to 
conceal 

1 have, as when the sun doth light a storm, 

Suried this sigh ia wrinkle of asmile, SAae, 
4. To withdraw or conceal in retirement; as, 
— + ig one’s self in a monastery or in soli- 

ude. 
1 will deery myself in myself, and the devil may pipe 
to his ow Tenuyros, 
5. To hide in oblivion; to put away finally; 
as, to bury an injury. 
Give me a bow! of wine; 

In this I éow-y all unkindness, Cassius. Shad, 
~To bury the hatchet, to lay aside the in- 
struments of war, forget injuries, and make 
peace: a phrase borrowed from the Ameri- 
can Indians, who bury a tomahawk when 
they conclude a peace,—Sy¥x. To entomb, 
inter, hide, cover, conceal, overwhelm, re- 
press, keep down. 

Bury (be'rl), vi To perform a burial ser- 
vice. 

8* (be'rl-ing), n. Burial; sepultare. 

olin xiL 7. 

-beetle (be’ri-ing-bé-tl, n. An in- 
¢ genus Necrophorus (which see). 
Burying - “place (be'ri- 
ing-ground, be’ri-ing-plas), n. A graveyard; 
a place appropriated to the sepulture of the 

dead; a churchyard. 

Bus, Buss (bus), «. An abbreviation com- 
monly used instead of omnibus, a street- 
carriage. See OMNIBUS. 

Tm a conductor now, but wouldn't be long behind 
a Aes il it wasn't from necessity. Afayhew, 


ile proposed that they should go, per dure, a little 
way into the country, Dickens, 


Fate, fiir, fat, fgll; me, met, hér; 


Breaking 
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Busby (buz’bi), n A military head-dress 
worn by hussars, artillerymen,and engineers, 
consisting of a fur hat with a bag, of the 
same colour as the fac- 
ings of the regiment, 
hanging from the top 
hii e right — 

e bag appears ne 
a relic of a Hungarian 
head-dreas from which 
along padded bag bung 
over, and was attached 
to the right shoulder 
as a defence against 
aword-cuta. 
me (bus’kén), an. 
ISp. buscon, a searcher, 
uscar, to search.) One 
who prospects or 
searches far ores; a pro- 
spector; also, a miner 
who pays of the 





Busby. 


proceeds of his work to the owner or renter 
of the mine. (American. 


Bush (bysh)}, x. [Softened form of an older 
busk, from the Scandinavian: Dan. buak, Sw. 
buske, a bush; cog. with D. boseA, a grove; 
G. busch, a bush. The word passed from 
the Teutonic into the Romance languages. 
It. boseo, Pr. boee, O.Fr. bow (Mod. Fr. bois 
Ambush, bosky, t, &c., are from th 
pase 1, A thicket; a clump of shrubs or 

8. 


There as by aventure this Pulamon 
Was in a decd, that no inan inight him see, 
For sore afered of his death was he, CAauscer, 


2. A shrub with branches; a thick shrub. 
Each common das shall Syrian roses sear. 


3. A branch of a tree, properly of ivy, as 
sacred to Bacchus, fixed or hung out as a 
tavern sign. ‘If it be true that good wine 
needs no bush.” Shak. Hence—4df The ta- 
vern iteelf. 
Twenty to one you find hin at the dusk, 

Sean, & Fi. 
6. A stretch of forest or of shrubby vegeta- 
tion; a district covered with brushwood, or 
shrubs, trees, &c.; a wide uncultivated 
tract of country covered with scrub; as, the 
bush was here very dense; to take to the 
bush (to become a bush-ranger) —6. The tail 
or brush of a fox.—To beat about the buah, 
to — anything in aroundabout man- 
ner, to use citrcumlocution; to dilly-dally. 

Bush (bush), v.i. T0 
to serve or show as a bush. 
alders formed a shady scene." Pope. 

Bush (bush), «4 1. To set bushes about; to 
support with bushes; as, to bush peas. —2. To 
use a bush-harrow on, or for covering; as, to 
bush a plece of wood; to bush In 

Bush (bush), ». [A parallel form of —— 
hably from D, bus, a box, a lush; G. bitchse, 
a box, also means the bush of a wheel.) 
1. A lining of harder material let into an 
orifice to guard against wearing by friction; 
the perforated box or tube of metal fitted 


w thick or bushy; 
‘The bushing 


into certain parts of machinery, as the . 


pivot holes of a clock, the centre of a cart- 
wheel, &c,, to receive the wear of pivota, 
journals, and the like.—2 A like circular 
metallic lining in other round holes, as the 
keyhole of a watch, the vent of a gun, &c. 
8 A thimble. [American.) Called also 
Bushing. 


Bush (bysh), 2.2 To furnish with a bush, or j 
to line any orifice with metal to prevent | 


wearing. 


Bush-bean (bush’bén), nn. The American | 


name for the kidney-bean. 

Bush-buck (bysh’buk), an [D. bosch-bok.] 
The name given to several species of the 
genus Tragelaphus, especially to T. syiva- 
tiea, an antelope of Caffraria and Cape 
Colony, 4 feet long and 2) feet high, with 
triangular sub-spiral horns The male is 
dark sepia brown and the female reddish 
brown above; both are white below. Called 
also Bush-goat, — White-backed bush-duek, 
the name given to the ——— syivicul- 
trix, a white-backed true antelope of Sierra 


Leone, &e., 5 feet long and 8 feet high, with . 


black, —— — and nearly straight 
horns, short slender limbs, sleek, glossy, 
deep brown hair. 

Bush-cat (bush’kat), a See SERVAL. 

Bushel (bushel), w [Norm. Fr. buseel, 0. Fr. 
boisst, buasel, &c., LL. bussellus, a dim. form 
from bussida, for buxida, pyzida, from Gr. 
— a box.) 1. A dry measure, containi 

gallons or 4 pecks, The imperial bushe 

introduced in 182 has a capacity of 2218°192 
cubic inches, and holds 80 Ibs. avoirdupots 


. pin; ndte, not, mdve; tibe, tub, bull; 


BUSILY 





| of distilled water, at the temperature of 6 


Fahr. with the barometer at $0 inches. Pre- 
vious to this the Winchester bushel had been 
the standard measure from the time of 
Henry VII. Its capacity was 21042 cabic 
inches. —2. A vessel of the capacity of a 
bushel. --3. A large indefinite quantity. 
[Collog.} 


The worthies of antiquit het the rarest pac 
tures with dusAke/s of gold, without countisy the 
weight or the number of proces. Ovyaen 


, Bushel (oysh’el), a. The circle of iron in the 
| nave ofa wheel See bush. 

(bysh’el-aj), nm A duty payable 
on commodities by the bushel. 

r, Bushelman (bysh’‘el-¢r, bush’el- 
man), x. {From American bush, buahing, 
athimble.) One who repairs garments for 
tailors. Spelled also eller. [American] 

(tysh'et), a (Dim. of bush] A 
thicket; a cope; a wool, ‘A dushet or 
wood on a hill, not far from the wayside.’ 


Ray. ( Rare.) 

* (iush'fit-Ing), 1. A mode of 
fighting in which the combatants scatter, 
and fire from behind the shelter of trees and 
bushes. 

1 don’t like this pitiful ambuscade work; ths fut 
Aghting. Ceimen, 
Bush-goat (bysh’gdt), n. Same as Aw. 


buck (which see). 
Bush- (bnsh‘ham-mér}, = A 

mason’s large breaking hanumer, a hammer 

for dressing millstones. 

| Bush-harrow (bush‘ha-ré)}), m. An imple. 

ment of husbandry for harrowing creas 

lands, and covering grass or clover seeds 

It consists of a frame with three or more 

bars, in which bushes are interwoven. 

| Bushiness (bush‘i-nes), a. The quality ef 
being bushy, thick, or intermixed, like the 
branches of * ove * ‘ae 

Bushing ( ‘ing), ® 1. Same as 7) 
perforated box.—2 A thimble: also called 
a Bush, (American. ] 

Bushless (bush'les), a, Destitute of bashes, 
hare, Tevinyeon, 

Bushman (bysh’man), ». [In second sense a 
translation of D bosjesiman.) 1. A woodsman; 
a settler in a new country, as Australia — 
2 An aboriginal of Bushmaniand, near the 
Cape of Good Hope; a Bosjeaman. 

Bushmentt (bysh’ment), x 1. (From dA} 
A thicket; a cluster of bushes. * Woods 
briars, bushments, and waters.’ Raleigh — 
2 (Contr. for ambushment.] An anmbast 
or ambuscade; —— body of sol 
diers or men. ‘Environing him with s 
bushment of soldiers.” Golding. 

In the nether end of the hall, a AnsAswend of he 
Duke's servants... an suddenly at mucn’s hacks 
to cry ont, ... *Kimg Kechard* Ser T. Mare 

Bush-metal (bush’met-al), n. Hard brass; 
gun-metal; a composition of copper and th, 
nsed for journals, bearings of shafts, &<. 

(bush’ranj-ér), . In Austre- 

lia, a criminal, generally an escaped convict. 

| who takes to the ‘bush,’ or woods, and lives 


by robbery. 

(bush'shrik), n. One of a sth 
family —R the Formicariide 
or ant-birds. ¢ bush-shrikes live among 
thick trees, bushes, and underwood, where 
they are perpetually prowling about after 
insects, and young and sic’ birds, and 
are age destroyers of eggs. Nmnoerces 
species of bush-shrikes are found in the 
hotter latitudes of America. 

(bysh’whak-ér), n. [ Amer- 
ican.) 1. One accustomed to sojourn in the 
woods, or beat about bushes. 

They were gallant Jush-whacters and besten a 
rackouns by moonlight. BW”, frewag 
2. A strong scythe or other implement far 


cutting bushes. 

Bush-w: (oysh'whak-ing), n. Pusb- 
ing one’s way through bushes or thickets, 
hauling a boat along a stream bordered bs 
= by pulling at the branches. [Amer- 
Can. 

Bush-woman (bysh'wp-man), n, A femele 

Bushy (bush, L Full of bushes ; over 

a. u ; ’ 
grown with shrubs. 


The kids with pleasure browse the — * 


2 Having many close twigs and branches: 
low an shrubby. a — Bacon. — 3 3 
sembling a bush; thick and spreading, 

a bush; as, a bushy beard. ‘Bushy eye 
brows.’ —88 

Busily (bi’zi-li), adv. In a busy manner: 
(a) with constant — actively . 
earnestly; as, to be iy employed 


ti, Sc. abune; J, Se. dep. 











* 








oil, pound; 


BUSINESS 


‘How énaily she turns the leaves." Shak, 
(6) With an air of hurry or importance; 
too mttch curiosity; importanately ; 
otticiously. Dryden, 
— n. [This word can hardly 
be unconnected with busy, and yet it is not 
an ordinary abetract noun derived from the 
ive, for it seems never to have the 
meaning of state of being busy, btesy-nese, 
the 0. Fr. ie, — 
affairs, business (Fr. besogne, work, affair 
was au to be connected with the E. 
adjective Susy, and influenced at least the 
meaning of the word.) 1. A matter or 
affair that en a ** time, care, and 
attention whether for a longer or shorter 
period; an affair receiving or requiring at- 
tention; specifically, that which busies or 
ocen) one’s time, attention, and labour 
as his chief concern; that which one does 
for a livelihood; occupation; employment; 
as, his business was that of a merchant; to 
carry on the business of agricultare. 


They were far from the Zidonlans, and had no 
susieees with aay man, Judg, xviis. 7. 
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The stage busking had ve 
giveanappearance of elevation to the stature 
of theactor. Hence—3. Tragedy or the tragic 
drama, as opposed to comedy. 
He was a critic upon operas too, 
And knew all niceties of sock and Justin, Byrow, 
4. In the & Cath. Ch, a kind of stocking of 
precions stuff, as satin, cloth of gold or silk 
embroidered, worn by bishops when cele- 
brating, being the firet vestment assumed. 
Buskined (bus‘kind),a. 1. Wearing buskina. 
‘The bouncing Amazon, your duskined mis- 
tress." Shak.—2. Pertaining to tragedy; 


In duschin'd measures move 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain. Gray, 

Busky ¢ (bus’ki), a. Bushy; wooded; shaded 
or overgrown with trees or shrubs; bosky. 
‘Yon hill" Shak. 

Buss (us), [A word of somewhat doubtful 
ovigin, but apparently the same as G. bus, 
Sw. puss, a kiss; comp. also Ir. and Gael. 
bux, a mouth, a lip. kiss; a salute with 
the lipan. ‘Thou dost give me flattering 
busses.” Shak. (Familiar.) 


2 Mercantile concerns, or traffic in general. | Buss (bus), * {O, and Prov, G. dussen, 


Tr sektem happens that men of a stidions turn ac- | 


qeire any degree of reputation for their knowledge 
of éesimens. Perteus. 


&. The proper duty; what belongs to one to 
de. 


Analysis is not the dusiness of the port. Macauhry. 
4 Task or object undertaken. 

It is the Ausimess of the following pages to discover 
how his lofty hopes came to terminate in clisappoint- 
mest, G ih, 

5, Concern; right of action or interposing ; 
as, what business has a man with the dis. 
putes of others?—6. Affair; point; matter. 


Piness to govern is a perplexed — 
Ht, 


—Pusiness card, an advertisement in a 
pablic print giving a tradesman’s name and 
address with a few particulars as to the 


nature of his business.—T'o do the business | Bussu-palm 


for a man, to do one’s business, to kill, 

destroy, or ruin him; to settle him. [Col- 

loy.]~To make a thing one’s business, to 

devote one’s attention to it; to see that it is 

done.—SyN. Affair, concern, matter, engage- 

nent, —e calling, occupation, 
essl01 


trade, pro 1, office, — 
Business (biz’nes), a. Relating to or con- 
nected with business, traffic, trade, &c.; as, 


business habite; business hours; business 


men. 

Busk (busk), a. (Fr. buse, br , probably 
from It. buste, bust, boddice, F —* of 
letter.] A piece of stecl, whalebone, or 
wood, somewhat elastic, worn by women in 
front of their stays. 

Busk (busk), vt. i and r. [From Icel. 
biask, to get one's self ready, 
being a contraction of bia sik: from btia, 
to prepare, and sik (=G. sich), one’s self. 
fast is similarly formed. Bownd, in the 
sense of on the point of going, is from same 
verb.) 1. To prepare; equip: dress. ‘ Buak't 
him boldly to the dreadful fight.' Fairfax. 
{Old English and Scotch.}—2.+ To go; to 
directone’s course. ‘And busked westward, 
for to rob eft." Ko. of Brunne. ‘ Busked 
hem to the boure: there the bride dwelled.’ 
Piers Ploooman, 

Busk (busk), v.i. Naut. (a) to beat to wind- 
ward along a coast; to cruise off and on. 
(4) To cruise, as a pirate. 

tn. A bu Chaticer. 

Busked Sake, a. Wearing a busk. 

Busket (bus’ket), n. [Pr. boequet, a thicket, 
whence bouquet.) 

i t 4 1. A small bush.— 
2 A compartment 
of shrubs in a gar- 
den.—3. A sprig; a 
houquet. Spenser. 

Buskin (bus’kin), n. 
——— for bros- 

in, brvekin, a dim, 





rot, D. * — 
nskin. perhaps al- 
lied to Ee brogta,) 





1. A kind of halt- 
boot or high shoe 


1, Baskin of Diana. covering the foot 


3, Buskin of Bacchus. and leg to the 
middle and tied un- 
derneath the knee, worn to protect the leg 


against thorns, mad, &c. 


The hunted red-ccer’s undressect hide 
The haley ¢uchins well supplied. Sir tf’, Scott, 


2 A similar covering worn by actors in 


tragedy among the ancients in contradts- | 
ans, 
i 


tinction to the 


sock worn by comedi 





this form | Bust (bust), n. (Fr. 





Sw. prussa, kiss, See the noun] To 
kiss; to salute with the lips. ‘And bues 
thee as thy wife.” Shak. ‘Nor burnt 
the grange, nor buss’d the milking-maid.’ 
Tennyson. [Familiar] 
Kissing and Messdug differ both in * 
We énss our wantons, but our wives we kiss. Merrica 
Buss (bus), n. IO. Fr. busee, L.L, bused, a 
kind of boat, whence also D. dria, G. bilze, 
a herring boat; really the same word as 
~~) A small vessel, from 50 to 70 tons 
burden, carrying two masts, and two sheds 
or cabins, one at each end, used in herring- 
fishing. 
It was a sea most proper for whale-fishing; lr 
dusses might cast out nets for sanelits and on. epg 


Sp. Hacket, 
Buss, See Bus. 
us · n. A palm, the 
Manicaria saccifera, ound in the swamps of 


the Amazon, whose stem is only 10 to 15 feet 
high, but whose leaves are often 4) feet — 
by 4 to 5 feet in breadth. These are use 
by the Indians for 
thatch, for which they 
are admirably —* 
ed, the furrows left by 
their veins acting as 
getters to carry off 

rain. The spathes 
are used as bags, or 
when cut longitadin- 
ally and stretched out 
they form a coarse 
but strong kind of 
cloth. 


buste, It. and &p. 
buate, LL. buatum. 
from busta, a small 
box, L burida. Sea 
Hox.) 1. In sculp. the figure of a person 
in relief, showing only the head, shoulders, 
and hreast.—®%. the chest or thorax; the 
trunk of the human body. 


Tt pressed v a hard but glowing Anse 
Which bent on if there pom wares heart under, 


ret, 
Bustard (bus’térd}, n. [0.Fr. bistarde, a 
peculiar corruption of L. avis tarda; lit, 
slow bird; comp. Sp: abutarda,arntarda.) A 
bird of the genus Otis, belonging to the order 
Cursores, but —— the waders. The 
great bustard (Otis tarda)is the largest Euro- 
pean bird, the male often weighing 30 Ibe., 
with a breadth of wing of 6 or7 feet. The 
bustard is now rare in Britain, but abounds 
in the south and east of Europe and the 
Ierq of Tartary, feeding on green corn 
and other vegetables, and on earth-wormea, 








(reat Bustard (Ofer farraa). 


All the species run fast, and take flight with 
difficulty. O. nigriceps is the Asiatic and 0. 
corulescens the African species. 











BUT 


thick goles to | Buster (bus'tér), n. [For burster.] 1. Some- 


thing of extraordinary size.—2. A roisterin; 
blade.—3. A frolic; a spree.—4. A violent 
wind. [Slang in all its sensea, and probably 
of American origin. | 

Bustle (bus'l), vf. pret. buatled; ppr. 
bustling. [From root of busy; same word 
a3 Ioel. bustla, to bustle, to splash in water ; 
bustl, bustle, a splash; comp. 0.E. buskir, 
bustle, which is evidently of same origin if 
not a mere modification.) To display activ- 
ity with a certain amount of noise or agit«- 
tion; to be active and stirring; to be very 
quick in motion. ‘And leave the world for 
me to bustle in.’ Shak, 

Bustle (bus‘l), n Activity with noise and 
agitation; stir; hurry-scurry; tumult; dis- 
turbance, ‘A strange duatle and disturbance 
in the world." Sowth, 


Seldom he varied feature, lee, or muscle, 
Aud could be very busy without dastie, Ayreon. 


Bustle (bus’]), mn. [Perhaps for bueble, a 
dim, of dusk, a support for a lady's stays. | 
A pad atuffed with cotton, feathers, &c., 
worn by ladies for the purpose of giving a 
greater rotundity or prominence to the back 
part of the y immediately below the 
waist, and of setting off the smaliness of 
the waist, but more especially to relieve the 
weight of the clothes. ‘Whether she was 
phn whether she wore much bustle.’ 

t na. 


Bustler (bus‘lér), ”. One who bustles; 
an active stirring person. 

Forgive him, then, that ésstier ln concerns 

Of little worth. Comper. 
Boating (bus'ling), p. and a. Moving ac- 
tively with noise or agitation; active: busy; 
——— ‘A busy, bustling time.” Crabbe. 


Siz Henry Vane was a busy and éwotling man_ 
Clarendon, 


Busto (bus’td), m. IIt.] A bust; a statue. 
The #nste moulders, and the deep cut marble, 
Unsteady to the steel, gives up its charge. S/air. 

Busy (bi'zi), a. [0.E. bisy, A. Sax. bysiy, 

bie; cog. D. bezig, LG. besig, busy; 
further affinities doubtful. The old spelling 
with i Instead of u had better have been 
retained.) 1. Employed with constant atten- 
tion; en about something that renders 
interruption inconvenient, 
My mistress sends you word 
That she is éuzy, and she can not come. Shad. 

2 Actively employed; occupied without 
cessation; constantly in motion. ‘ Busy 
hammers closing rivets up.” Shak. ‘The 
music-stirring motion of soft and busy feet.’ 
Shetley.—3. Active in that which does not 
concern the n; meddling with or prying 
into the affairs of others; officious; Impor- 
tunate; hence, troublesome; vexatious. ‘On 
meddling monkey or on busy ape.” Shak, — 
4. Cansing to be much occupied with em- 


loyment. ‘To-morrow is a busy day." Shak. 
(bi’zi), vt pret. & pp. busied; ppr. 
busying. To employ with constant atten- 


tion; to keep engaged; to make or keep 
busy; as, to busy one’s self with books. 


Be it thy course to éwzy giddy minds 
-! warrel: dare! Shak. 


With foreign q 4, 


Busybody (bi'zi-bo-di), n. A meddling 
person; one who officiously concerns him- 
self with the affairs of others. ‘A busy- 
body who had been properly punished for 
running into danger without any call of 
duty.” Macaulay. 

bodyiam (bi’zi-bo-di-izm), n The 
habit of busying one's self about other 
people’s affairs. 

The most —2*2* effect of this * 75 
Spirit, © wi — women, is seclf-intat 
ond — iia: Coleridge. 

But (but) Ori may a prep, and still often 
to be so ed, thongh also an adv. and 
frequently a conj.; in many cases its charac- 
ter is ambiguous, [A. Sax. bdfan, buton, 
without, outof, unless—be, by, and @fan, out, 
without, like O. Sax. biutan, D. buiten, ex- 
cept.) Lt Without; as, A. Sax. bufan ender, 
without end. ‘Of fassoun fair, but feir (that 
is without fere or equal).' Dunbar. * Touch 
not a cat but a glove;" a Scotch proverbial 
motto.—2. Except; besides; unless. 

Who can it be, ye gods, dif perjur'd Lycon. 
Fed. 

The wedding quest he beat kis breast, 
Yet he cannot choose uf hear. Coleriaire. 


Far less than this is shocking in o race 
Most wretched, dif from streams of neutual love, 
And uncreated dué for love divine. Youny. 


In thia sense but is very common after all 
and cannot. (See under ALL and Can.) In 





ch, chain; ¢h, Be. loch; g,g0; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig,; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
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BUTT 





Old English 
after but in 


wes we my wile 


love of thee, leman, I spllle. CAaucer. 
Py Excepting or excluding the fact that; 
save that; were it not that; unless. 


And, but infirmity, 
Which waits upon worn times, hath something seized 
ae * id = ly eb your throne and his 
and wal 
—— to look upon you. Shad, 
Last year, my love, it was my hap, 
Behind a grenadier to be, 
And, duf he wore a hairy cap, 
No taller man methinks than, me. Thackeray. 
Often followed by that. 
Here we live in an old crumbling mansion that 
looks for all the world like an inn, dwf that we 
never see company. Goldsmith, 
4 Only; eerie simply; as, there is seed 
one man present. 
Mf they kill us we shall dwg die. 2 KL wil, ¢ 
lam, my bord, df as my betters are 
That led me hither, Shak. 
{A negative has been omitted insuch 
Chaucer would have said, ‘There nis (ic. is 
not) but one man present.)]—5. Equivalent 
to a relative with a ve; who, which, 
&e., . . . not, 
No voice exempt; no voice def well could = 
Melodious part Mite: 
Here ‘no voice but well could join’ a 
valent to ‘no voice which could not well join, 
6. Otherwise than that; that... not. 
this sense (a) after negative clauses. 
I see not then Jaf we should enjoy the eaume license. 
B. Fonson, 
It cannot be Ju? nature hath some director of infinite 
power to guide her in all her ways. Howker. 
Believe not buf I joy to see thee safe. Kewe. 
The negative clause is often represented by 
the single word not, 
Vot but they thought me worth a ransom, Hadibras. 
Often followed by that. 
—— = pa hp acatictale a 
Sometimes what — but this is consid- 
ered ungrammatical. 
Not but what l bold it our duty never to foster into 
a passion what we must rather submit to as an awful 
necessity. Lord 


(>) In interrogative sentences implying a 

negative answer, 
Who knows #uf we may make an agreeable 

permanent acquaintance with this ——— —— 


(c) After each expreasions aa God forbid. 
God defend én¢ still I should standso. Shad. 
7. But and but that are used in a peculiar 
—— — 
I doubt not Aw? I shall find them, 
There is no det the King of § 
reform most of the atuser. 

My lord, i sabia dada cas 
Aut that 1 know them. Shab, 
{The but in this case may be the adversative 
conjunction as in 9.)—8, For then. 


Ens seemer nw my tage ak dog | ean ctertie’ hay 
—— it. Addison, 


Shak, 


will 
son, 


is not obsolete, but is now 
ener ungrammatical }—9. [In the fol- 
lowing usages but is clearly an adversative 
conjunction.) On the contrary; on the other 
hand; yet; still; however; nevertheless. [In 
this use but notes an addition to supply 
what is wanting to elucidate or modify the 
sense of the preceding part of a sentence 
or of a discourse, or to continue the dis- 
course, or to exhibit 2 a —— 
Now abideth faith, , these three; ead 
tae —— of these ts c irity. 1 Cor, xiii. 
an oxide cometh, then cometh shame; dnt ‘with 
the bared wisdom, Prov, xi. 2. 
a — force of this conjunction 
often refers an unexpressed 
and not to the clause or sentence — 
Of much less value is my compan: good 
words, Bf who comes here? — —— 
Have you got nothing for me!—Yes, bag tare 
or a4 
But often also follows an exclamation of 
surprise, admiration, terror, or any strong 
feeling, and introduces a clause expressing 
the ground of the feeling. 
Good heavens, Auf she is handsome! Adam Smith. 
—But and i,t but if. 
But and if we have this livery, if we wear his cog- 
* here in this world, that is, if we love our 
—— help him in his distress, be charitable, 
and — unto him, thea == shall wal ts 


| 
suspend) 
eat, 
Butcherliness ( 
Butcherly — 
X 
maket 
Butcher’s-broom 
Lytton, 
and Butcher's-meas 
fs shed. 
Bui 
Bu 
t, 


— used pleonastically | * (but), — ia be-out, the opposite 


o ceewnt of klbune —— 
apartment of a house co of only two 
shattmnents | the kitchen ; the other apart- 
ment being "the ben. Also used as a prep. 
and adv.; as, to come but the house, to come 
but. [Scotch. } 
Butt (but) vi. To butt or abut. 
ed ut), 7, Same as Butt (which * 
(bych’ér), n, IFr. boucher, fro 

—— a he t, the males being —— 


killed for food and the —— kept for . 


milk. Comp. It, beceaio, beccaro, a butcher, 
from beceo, a goat.) 1, One who slaughters 
animals for market; one whose occupation 
is to kill animals for food.—-2. One who} kills 
in a cruel or bloody manner; one guilty of 
indiscriminate slaughter. 
Honour and renown are bestowed on conq 
who. for the moat par, are but the great Outskers ners ot 
mankind, 
| Batcher (bych’ér), vt 1. To sm or 
ter for food or for market.—2. To 
er, especially in an unusually bloody 
or barbarous manner. 


Aman beset by assassins is not bound tolet himself 
be tortured and dutcherrd without using bi his wea: 
Macaniay. 
Butcher-bird (buch’ér-bérd), mn. An inses- 
sorial bird of genus Lanius, eub-family 


Laniine; a shrike. They have received 
- name — gre ng red, alter depe habit 
9 ng prey, * 
of life, upon thorns, as a bute —— be 
m and then pulling it to —— and 
devouring it at their leisure, See SHRIKE. 
+ (buch ’ér-li- Friday n. The 

quality of being butcherly. Joh. 

+ (buch’ér-1i), a. Cewel; savage; 
murderous. 

Butcher-meat — — n. The flesh 
of animals slaughtered by — for 
food, such as that of oxen, sheep, pigs, &e. 
as distinguished f from game or other anima 
or vegetable food. 

——- row (bych'ér-ré), nA row of 


bles. 
oe large a shambles and — sees sock 
Gogeh‘ers-betes),1 n. — 
~~ called Knee- 


cus aculeatus, a 3 
holiy, used by bute ers for brooms to sweep 
their blocks. See Ruscus. 


meat (bych’érz-mét), n. Same 


(buch’ér-i), n. 1. The business 
tering ca’ for the table or for 
market.—2 Murder, — murder com- 
mitted with unusual barbarit, 
ter. hg gaols, and bl 


as 
of sla 


delight.’ D Lemp The 
mals are killed for market; 
slaughter-h 


ouse; also, a 


‘This house is but a dutchery: 
Avoid it, fear it, do not enter it. 
Syn. Murder, slaughter, —— — 
Butea (bi'té-a), n. —— plants, nat. 
order Leguminosz, 
named after a late Earl of Bute, a distin: 
guished patron of botanical actence. The 
species are natives of the East Indies; they 
are trees having pinnately trifoliate leaves, 
Fa hat oe ehh rag 
‘osa y a ice, 
into the market under the name of Butea- 
gum or Bengal kino, 
we Vind (bi’'té-a-gum), n. See BUTEA 
(bat'end), n. * BUTT-END, 
Buteo poate S), n. <A genus of raptorial 
birds, family Falconide#, containing the buz- 


zards. 
Butea (but’gap), m. A fence of turf. 
at‘lér), m. (O.E. boteler, from LL. 
—— a butler, ot that from botellus, 
a bottle. See BorTLe.)] A servant or officer 
in a household whose cipal business is 
to take charge of the liquors, plate, &c. 
Fi r+ when old wife 
je, daug 4 when oy lived, upon 


Shak, 


This day, she , butler, cook, Shak, 
Butlerage (but‘lér-4j), n. In old English 
=, a duty of two shillings on every tun of 
wine im into England by foreigners 

or merchant stran : 80 called because 
monly paid to the king’s butler for the 


a ese ordinary finances are casual or uncertain, 
oo be the escheats, the customs, Autlerage, and ima 


Butleress (but'lér-es), n. A female butler. 


Butment-cheek (but’ment-chék), n One 
of the sides tb a mortise, 


Bu 
nat. order of a the trpe of which is 
| the Solonens wmbetoten, or flo —* 
See FLOWERING-RUSH. 
Butomus (bi'té-mus), m. (Gr. bous, an ax, 
and tend, to cut: said to canse the mouth: 
_ of cattle that crop it to bleed} A genus of 
the nat. order Butom- 


or other link, to whied 
the bush- 


Lg 


= 
gst 





i 


E 


and fastened ** 

turn: 80 nam 

— —* — door, ot the part v 
e casing, and no 

o The thickest and stoutest 


: 
& 


apinon 
by apin on which 


vE 
wee. 


re-engine. A 
point where a mark is set or 
| ene * As an aim or bull’ 


Hence—9. The person at whom ridictl. 
jests, or contempt is directed. 
Pp ER nee Bef od plana H 


fected thm such reply as Bot ~ Sa 
10. A goal; a bound; a limit. 


And very s2a-mark of my utmost 


And very of my utmost 


tt 


—— — 


Os Ke which the marker 
sit. — length, the ordi distancr 
from the of — to butt or 


and boundaries of a eel and butt siz- 
nifies that the butt-ends of two cule 
together but do not overlie each other.—Te 
start or hatin A a@ butt tt (rent), to loosen the 
Cor = 4 a plank by the ship's weaknest or 


Butt nt vt. [See Burt, an end) 11 To 


unds or limits for. 

— dean, St. do cause all and 
ant 
——— — tie church, to be Pounded wt 
2 To saw the ends off, as boards, to make 
ie are sad remove faulty portions 
| pate, vi, [Fr. bouter, O Fr. boter, i» 
at See Burt, an end.} To strike 
y thrusting the head against, as an ox or * 


ram; to have a habit of so striking. 


A tam vill fuett with his head, though he be trout! 
| up tame, and never saw that manner of 


Butt (but), .t. To strike by with 
the head, as a ram; to strike with the hesd 





— at the la Butlerahip (vet ir. taht nm. The office of Come, leave your tears: a brief farewell: the dea⸗ 
See AND.+t | batler. P), With many heads jade me away. Saat 
~— However, Yet, Still, Notwithstand- Butment —343 n. In areh. and con- —— 133 In the first sense directly 
ing, — — — See HOWEVER. | struction, same as Abutment, verb; in second frou 
Fate, far, fat. fll;  mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve;  tabe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abwme; 8, Se. fey 








— * in fencing. See 
A push or thrust given 
animal; as, the butt of a 
butt, with the head directed J 


‘Ran 
ZA 


To prove who gave the fairer dust, 
— — Prior. 


heads: called — a A butt is 109-35 


sper elon aan name for the 


Bute-chain (oatebhn). » n. In eaddlery, a 


short chain attached at one end to the lea- 
Gar Omg, one ot oa See 
tree. 


Butte a [ * A term applied to a 

eae sn or ridge in the Rocky Moun- 
tain an iy a region of America, rising 
abruptly, h to be called a hill, with- 
out high phot to be called a moun- 
tain. ro — buttes of a red con- 


(but’end),n. The largest, thickest, 
or blunt end of anything; as, the butt-end 
of a musket or a piece o timber 

peter (but’ér), n= An animal that butts. 
Pe, mn <A machine for a 4 


tts or ends of boards. FE. 
Knight 
Batter (but’ér {A. Sax. buter, butera, 
butor, butter, pn Ts butyrien, butter, from 


Gr. boutyron, butter, from bous, an ox, and 
tyros, cheese.) 1. An oily or unctuous sub- 
stance obtained from cream or milk by 
churning. It is a sort of concrete oil fur- 
nished by female Mammalia, especially by 
the cow and goat, and used as food by most 
civilized nations, Agitation separates the 


-milk.—2. In 


chem, ee ees 
metallic chlo: of bu *2* 
and fusibility; as, butter antimony, a 


name given to the’ trichloride of antimony, 
and made by distilling a ry of corro- 
sive sublimate and the butter of 
arsenic, sublimated chlo * of arsenic 
made by a like process; butter of bismuth, 
sublimated chloride of bismuth; butter of 
tia, sublimated chloride of tin; butter of 
zine, sublimated chloride of zinc. " Butter of 
eteao, an oily concrete white matter ob- 
tained from the beans or seeds of the cacao, 
made by bi the seeds and boiling 
them in water.—Butter of wax, the olen- 
ginous part of wax, obtained by distillation, 
and of a butyraceous consistence, — Vegeta- 
ile butters, a name given to certain concrete 
fixed vegetable oils, from their resemblance 
to butter produced from the milk of ani- 
monks; as those of the cacao-beans and 
cocoa-nut, of the nutmeg, &c., which are 
* at common temperatures. —Run but- 
pelted tor eublnars oie. Tie name of ghee 
ore use, e name 
(which see) is given to a kind of run butter 
made in India.— Butter and tallow tree, a 
pay Hong a Naeclng the us Penta- 
desma, the me — - —— 
—Rock er, & — ar mineral composed 
——— ee 
ence and appearance o} 
ing as a pasty exudation from slanderous 
rocks, a8 alum-slate, occurring at Hurlet | 
Alum Works, Paisley, and several places on 
the continent of Enrope.— Shea butter, a 
—— butter occurring in the nut of the 
shea-tree or Bassia Parkii of tropical Africa, 
where it forms an important article of in- 
ternal commerce, See SHEA. 
Butter (but/ér), v.t. 1. To smear with butter. 
Ml have my brains ta’en out and duiterrd. Shak. 


2. To flatter grossly; as, he — him to 
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torus) in Jamaica, where it is in great re- 
—— for the table. 
tter-boat (but’ér-bat), n. A vessel for the 
“abe in which melted butter, ntendea to 
-bump (i 333 }n The bit- 
u n. e 
tern. Tennyso (Provinclal 
Butter -burr ( arr (but‘ér-bér), n. <A plant (Pe- 
tasites ae rn tte in wet land, with 
large leaves, which were formerly used for 
wrapping butter in. See PETASITES. 
Butter-crock (but’ér-krok), mn. An earthen- 
ware vessel in which sal butter is kept. 
When filled it weighs about 4 ewt. 
—— 22 A name given 
to several species of unculus or crow- 
foot, but most commonly to &. acris, a com- 
mon fleld-plant with t yellow flowers. 
Sometimes called also ip and King- 
Butter- fingers (but‘ér-fing-gérz ), On 
ut‘ér-fing-gérz), 7. e 
who lets drop anything he ought to hold. 
(Slang.] 
When, on the executioner lifting 
fo the pub gaze is happen to let ft fall, At | 
hh, clumsy! * Hal ter fingers’ were heard 
= various quarters of the —— — Hook, 
Butter-fish (but’ér-fish), n. A small acan- 
—— fish, allied to the blennies, 
ed from the copious mucous se- 
cretion of the ro — nel the Muranoides 


Wetter flower (oat (but’er- — u. The but- 
tercup. 
Let weeds instead of Sutter flow'rs a r, 
And meads, instead of herml bear. Gay. 
Dutterty but’ér-fli), mn. [A. Sax. buterAege 
, like G. butterfliege, D. boter- 
Shope — and fy. Probably the name 
was —— given a = — ta wel 
species, m says name, as we 
as an old German name molkendied (w 
thief), from the fact that people former 
believed that the butterfly, or witches in its 
shape, stole milk and butter.) 1, The com- 
mon English name of all the diurnal lepi- 
dopterous insects, corresponding to the ori- 
ginal Linnwan a Papilio, in their last 
and fully developed * Pe. DIUENA, 
LEPIDOPTERA, PAPILIO.— — 
whose attention is given - tom va ' 
beim of any kind; one incapable 
lication; a showil ly —— 


* 
— cock (but’ér-fil-kok), n. Same as 
tterfly-valve. 
-fish (but'ér-fil-fish), n. A fish 
found on our coast, the Blennius ocellaris. 
tterfly-orchis (but’ér-fil-or-kis), . A 
British orchid, Habenaria bifolia, It grows 
in woods and open heaths. great butter- 
—— is the H. chlorantha. 
tterfly - plant (but’ér-fli-plant), n. 
West Indian orchideous plant, —E 
Papilio. See ONCIDIUM. 
(but’ér-fli-shapt), a. In 
bot, lonaceous (which see), 


—— A species = e c 
sisting essential) 


two semicircular ans. 
hing glecks. or 
i * — 
n 
bucket, and so named 
from its * ap · 
pearance when open, a3 
represented in section 
in the annexed cut. 
This form of valve is 
2 loyed in the lift- 
kets of con- 


of large water- 
pump. bucket es, See CLACK-VALYR. 


nn In 
ve, Con- 





Butterfly-valve. 


and for the air- 


BUTTOCK 


Buttering (but’ér-ing),@. A cant term ap- 
plied to esters v — — 
at every wor every game. 

It is a fine simile, in one of Mr. Co 


ster, 


Addisen. 
Butteris (but'ér-is), mn. [A form of buttress, 
with a di a) Aninstrument 
aan an rere for paring the hoof of a 
OTse. 
Butter-knife (but’ér-nif), n. A blunt, and 
rein ornamented, knife used for cutting 
tter at table. 
Dutterman (but’ér-man), » =A man who 
Be 
Butter-milk (but’ér-milk), ». The milk 
that remains after the butter is separated 
fromit. It has a pleasant acidulous taste. 
mould (but’ér-méld), m A mould 
a —— pats of butter are shaped and 


Butter-nut (bat‘ér-nut), n= 1. The fruit of 
Juglans cinerea, an Ame tree, so called 
from the oil it contains, The tree bears a 
resemblance in its general appearance to 
the black walnut, but the t is oblong 
and clammy, and the wood is ew 80 dark in 


the colour. It is sometimes called oil-nut 
= white apes iy — i nut of —— 
yraceum an nuciferum, a native o 
South America, Also called Suwarrow or 
Suwarra Nut. 

Butter-pat ( but’ér- at), 3 n — small plece 
of butter formed shape, generally 

ornamental, for able 
Butter- (but’ér-print, 


butter print, Bi A piece of carved wood 
used to mark cakes of butter. 


ster Seotch (but’ér-skoch), n. The name 
en to a kind of toffee. 

nut’ er- ), ma. A kind 

blades for slicing and lift- 


of tones Ww wi 
bu 
-tooth (but’ér-téth), n, A broad fore- 


tooth. 

Butter-tree (but’ér-tré), n. A species of 
Bassia, found in Africa, which yields a sub- 
stance like butter, called shea-butter. 

Butter-wife, Butter-woman (but’ér-wif, 
but’ér-wy-man), n A woman who sells 

Butter: — but‘ér-wért), n. Pingnuieula 

Two ut’ér-wért ), 
a plant growing in bogs or soft 
2 the leaves are covered with soft, 


ground 
reer ry dular hairs, which secrete a 
Fre sages nor that catches small insects. 
of the leaf roll over on the Insect 


and pel it, and the insect thus retained 
serves, it is said, as food for the plant. 
the north of Sweden the leaves are employed 
to curdle milk. See — 
Buttery (but’ér-i), a. 1. Having the quali- 
ties or a ce of butter.—2. Apt to let 
ig one cought to hold, as a ball in 
Buttery —— —* [Originally boteleric, 
mt‘ér-i), nm. iy 
= ad bottles, ‘But as butter was (and 
is) alo tin butteries the word was easily 
to its present form.’ Skeat. See 
BOTTLE} 1. An apartment in a household, 
—— wines, liquors, and provisions are 
—— to the duttery, and give them Sientty 


rats scams tiga tik sadhapld Wa Taken tos 
oo LES en ltt as a *° 


2. In some co a room where liquors, 
fruits, and —— are kept for one to 
Bpitery-bar (vatiet-bir) =, A ledge on 

— mt’ n. 
oe jm Fy of the } glean on which 3 


— Satie: hach),n. A hatch 
or half-door entrance to the buttery. 
n, Same as BUTT, 5. 
(but‘hou-el),n, A kind of howel 

~ adze used by coopers. 
(but'ing), 2. An abuttal. ‘Without 


Butting 
his heart's content. [Vulgar. butti or bo on side.’ 
in gan er undings any Bp. 











Butter pater (eater ei ing slang, to | pias tubcrosa, the pleurisy-root of America, 
increase the ob every throw or every Paere it has a considerable reputation as oint, Butt- F ES Steers, 
—_—. —E ae expectoran a mild cathari, and ek. areas n. —— —— 
tter-and-egeges (but’ér-an nm 1. rant, a mild cathartic, and a Butting-ring aie collar on 
bot. the popular name of the double-flowered ic, and is em wey in incipient pubue- ofa F phen inside the wheel, which 
variety of X aurantins.—2. The act affections, and dysentery. | it prevents from moving further inwards 
of going along a slide on one foot and beat- | Buti (but’ér- in), n. Anartificial butter | along the vor 
ing with the heel and toe of the other at | made from ol rine, a product of ani- | Bu Gatarrt-a) a. See BYTTNERIA. 
intervals. (School-boy slang.) mal fat, churned with milk and water, or —— (but’ok), n. —— im. of butt.) 1. The 


from milk churned with some sweet butter or the protuberant part behind. 


| Butterfiy-wee weed ( ut‘ér-fi-wéd), n. Asele- 
i— oon Dae ; 


Macmillan's Mag. and the yolks of the whole of the con- "Like & barber's 2* that fits all buttocks.’ 
Butter-bird (but’ér-bérd), n. The name | tents of the churn in the latter case being | Shak.—% The convexity of a nip be behind, 
given to the rice-bunting (Dolichonyx oryzi- | converted into bu under the stern. —Buttock-mail, a ludicrous 





ch, chain;  ¢h, Se. loch; 


fh, Fr. ton; 


#.go; J, job; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kry. 


term for the fine paid, in a case of fornica- 
tion, to an ecclesiastical court. Sir W’. Scott. 
{Scotch } 

Button (but’n), n = [Fr. bouton, a button, a 
bud, from bouter, to See Burt, to 
thrust, BUTT, an end) 1, Any knob or ball 
fastened to another body; a small protuber- 
ant body. —2. The knob uf metal which ter- 
minates the breech of most pieces of ord- 
nance, and which affords a convenient bear- 
ns! forthe a, of ores aes breech- 

A bud of a plan 
* canker galls the Infants of the 
Too oft before their dtetfens be ” Shak, 
4 = = of various Sorans * yer 
u asten eee eren 
part oad 


aslit or loop called a button- 
Tr; used also for ornament.—- 


* Ari bay ‘eather thro which the reins 
of a bridle and which runs along the 
length of the reins.—6. A flat or elongated 


piece of wood or metal, turning on a nail or 
screw, to fasten doors.—7. A small round 
mass of metal found at the bottom of a 
cructble in chemical ——— or of the 


cupel in assaying.—8. A slang term for a 
person who acts as a : y seciialy, ©) 
4n auctioneers acco ce who emplo: 


various devices to del e bidders £0 as to 
raise the price of articles sold, &e. ()A 
ennlorteee's accomplice,-9, [A pl, used 
as a sing.} A page, from the rows of gilt 
— which adorn his jacket. 
Se pater 
— button, a rounded knob at the end 
of a sliding spring-bolt placed on the ed; 


of a door, and fitting into a depression in 
* opposite jamb; twa ntended to keep the 
door ¢ being locked, yet so 


Bim ork wate © 
— 


the Salen ‘se ptorily.” Mf 
perem y. re. 

Jn such phrases as not worth a button the 
word bution is used to signify that which is 
almost valueless. 
et. 1. Toattach a button or 

bonnet buttoned with gold.’ 
hot To fasten with a button or 
buttons; to inclose or make secure with 
buttons: often followed with up; as, to 
button — waistcoat. ‘One whose hard 
heart is buttoned up with steel.’ Shak. 

Be 
the throat in a tight green coat, Dickens. 


Ration mon (beta), vi. To be capable of being 


Dire wre to his fair one, that his clothes will 
hardly dsdion Carlyle. 
Button-blank (but‘n-blangk), n. A disk of 
metal, bone, &c., to be formed into a button. 

Button-bush (bit'n-bush n. A name given 
to my Hy eo ‘is, a North 
American shrub, on ‘account of its globular 
flower-heads. See CEPHALANTHUS. 

t’nd), p. and a. In her. applied 

— in coat armour when ornamented; 
hole (but'n-hél),n The hole or 

1 which a button is ——_ 
Button-hole (but’n-hd)), v.¢. seize a man 
the button or button-hole and detain 


weaving button-blank 
Button-mould but'a-mold), n. a. Same as 
Button-biank.— Fossil button-mould, a name 
sometimes — acerca an encrinite 


between two 
Button-tool ut mtn), nm An instrument 
chiefly for cutti t the disks or 
buttons of leather which serve as nuts for 


nected with the ke O- 

forte. It isa ———— — nary 

Sutton-tree (natn te The Conocarp 
n-tré),n. The ju 

called also — — aoe, 5 pees of ants, 

natives of ———— ca and 

Africa. 

Button- (but’n-wéd), n. A name given 


‘weed (bu 
to several plants of the 


ook eee, —— to thoee ef the genus | 


—— ipo 
n-i), a. with a 
—— ony 


ee ee 
‘Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, bér; pine, pin; 
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Buttress (but'res), n. IO.R butrasse, bote- | sure; flexible; ‘Wing 
rase, &c,, generally derived from Fr. bouter, the buzrom air." Milton. ‘Winnows the 
to thrust (see Burt), but believed by Skeat buxom air." Milton. —2.+ Obedient; ole. 
to be a modification quious; ready to obey. ‘To be bdbuzome at 
of O. Fr. breteache, his bid Piers ‘To be 
—5* a fortification, ever buzom and obedient.’ Fexe. 
BRETECHE, BRAT- * He did tread down and disgrace all the 
TICE.] 1. A project- and set up and countenance the Irish: thinking 
ing support to the ex- by to ¢ them more tractable and 5* to the 


terior of a wall, moat 
commonly applied in 
churches in the 
Gothic style, but also 
to other buildings. — 
Flying or detached 
buttress. See FLYING- 
BUTTRESS. —2. Fig. 
any prop or support. 
“The ground - pillar 
and buttress the 
good old cause of non- 
couformity.’ Sowth. 

Buttress (but’res), 
et To a ee bya 
buttress; to ‘To 
set it u t again, 
and prop and buttress 
it up duration.’ 
Burke. 





Buttress. 


Butt-shaft,! But-shaft + (but’shaft),n. An 
arrow, from its being often shot at a butt. 
‘The blind boy's butt-shaft.’ Shak. 
Butt-weld (but'weld), n In wech. a weld 
formed by welding the flattened 
ends of ie Ene preee of iron at white heat; a 


— (but’ti), n. Aminer who raises coal 
or ore by contract at a stated price per ton, 
— ped men to do the work. — 
of men to whom a 
the construction 


Spenser 
3. Having health and comeliness together 
with a lively disposition; peatiy oni Sue 
ful; —— Des 7A —— ge 


Bacchus) ‘A aa 
—— ede —— dames.’ atler. 
A danghter fair, 
So Auer, dlithe, and debonair, Milter. 


4. Showing health or vigour; fresh; brisk: 
said of thi *‘Buzom valour.’ Shak 
*Buxom health of roay hue.’ Gray. -. 
at —— wanton. 

Sypenly Galore 2). ade. 1.1 Obediently. 
Chaucer ; Gower.—2 In a buxom manner: 
briskly; — ‘igorousty. 

buk’sum-nes), m 1+ Meek- 
ness ; obedience Chaucer.—2. The quality 
of sot being | buxom; briskness; liveliness, 
be — punts hoe 8 
x-tree, nus 0 ts w 
afford the varna ble hard wood call 
wood; the box. ibis the moat northeru ats 
escent plant of the nat. order Eupho 
B.sempervirens ( —— common bon) sti 
ous in — * — on the chalk 
— — —— + —— = 
engra OS O purposes 
In France in the wild state it attains « 
hi t of from 15 to 20 feet. A dwarf 
ity (B. sempervirens sufruticos) \« 
— as au 


flower-beds, wed the fen” 


and other large enterprises is let, Buy t pret. & bow 
cots of the’ work Laing oqeally divided | Ey. IGM Senn, — 
amongst them, something extra being al- ——— nici ugh — To 
lowed to the head man. This origi- | acquire t, or title to, by 
nated when the formation of canals first paring & consid tlon ‘or an equiva. 

in England. usually * money ; ction of t by paying « 
Butyl (bi'til), n See TeTrrL. price to the of the seller; to 
Sutylamine (b0-til’a-min), a. See TETRYL- se: opposed to 

how 
serene Pry | fs 
‘ti-rus), a. mu yrum, 2 More loose! t, acquire, or 

—— e qualities of butter; DS | foran — —— to buy favour 


Butyrate co ewan n. A salt of butyric 


mobile tig i an * te 


lar to that of a. It is ve soluble 
in alcohol, —* —— —— to. flavour 
spirits. It may be formed by dis 

mixture of alcohol and bu th 


ur somewhat si 


with 
[ have 
Gaiden ovations tom af BETS AMEN, Shak. 


3. To bribe; to corrupt or pervert by 
a com “To buy tm (a) 


at a public sa when an insuff- 

the addition of a little sulphuric ether. cient —o 3 ma fe — 
Bu — a. [(L butter.) — ———— 
Pe ng to or derived from butter. —Bu- (by To get ridot the c Son of — 
tyrie acid (CyM,0,), an acid obtained from 9 — dry lpg «ommend a of by payi: 
butter; it also occurs in perspiration, juice 
of flesh, cod-liver oil, &c., as a product of ee eel tines ome pores ery re 
the metamorphosis of sugar. starchy ey would terrify, dissuade, 
metamo: 

Se eas a oe —Te caukak ah Giveac tac ue & 


liquid, having a smell like that colourle vaneld 
butter; its taste is acrid and biting with a 
awee after-taste, and it combines wi 

different bases to form various butyrates. — 
Butyric ether, a class of com formed 
from butyric acid by the —— of 
—* * of an comets —— ch as ethyl, 


Buiyril (ut At (tL mC fhe), ane nen 
Bu — bay (L. —— noises. ] 
A peculiar ol mous matter derived from 
butter, in which it exists combined with 
oleine, and —— and a very small quan- 
tity of butyric acid. Its smell resembles 
that of heated butter, its ** is gow g | 
yellowish, but some kinds of butter yield it 
almost colourless, 
Buxeous — us), @. 
buxus, the box-tree.] 


{L. buxeus, from 
—— 
hox-tree or or resembling I 

n-A, 


to the 


Buxina, Buxine — an IL 
buats, ——— peptone obtained from 
the box-tree. It has —— the a 

— of a translucent brown co! 

; ite taste is bitter, it, it excites 
it 7 insoluble in water, but is dissolved in 
small quantity by alcohol and ether. 
uk’sum), a. I0. R buhstan, boh- 

Sam ‘Sagem. tn book. be bass aah terete 
rom Ww, rm. 

~20m, -80mne, a8 rhe ——— D. buig- 

zaam, G. biegsam, tlexible, tractable, a) 

exactly similar forma} 1.4 Yielding to * 


erent, A. 


néte, not, move; 


= 
E 
: 
— 
= 
? 


tibe, tub, byl; oil, pound; 


* — aig ty 
money for the right of purchasing ai 
ce at a future time. 
ha Te Mito negotiate or teat about a 
to become a purchaser. 


wi deep with you and otfl wih you Skat. 


Bere th To aby; to suffer. Chaweer. 
aad thes One who buys; a por 


t Buzz t (uz), iat A sibilant sound 
Buz 8 to enjoin Hb on 9 
The actors are come hither, my lord. Dus, fon dus! 


hisper; to ok ch cies 
Ww ww alow 
to make a low hissing sound. These dis 
turbers of our peace buzz in the people's 
eara.’ Shak, 








BUZZ 
— — 
Busz ſdau) vt. 1. To make known by buzz- 


But how, if that fly had a father and mother? 
How would he hang hig slender gilded 
Aad éuze menting doings in the air! 


2. To whisper; to spread or report by 
whispers; to to spread secretly. 


For T will Avex abroad suc bad sack provhocias 


That Edward shall be 
3. To share the last of a bottle of 
wine, when ey not enough for a full 
glass to each of the party. 
Get some more port, — — —— 


Burz (buzhn LA continuous hum ing 
— asof bees. ‘The constant buzz of a 
ty.” Maecaulay,—2. A low whispering hum 

Sally eal cautiously; ngenenal oom. 

and cautio a con- 
fased conversation. 


being from LL. busia, for L. buteo, a buzz- 
ani] L A genus (Buteo) of large raptorial 
birds, of the falcon yas by ashort 
eurved bill, hooked at the tip, long wings, 
loug tarsi,amd short weak toes. The common 
bazzard (8. eulgaris) is 20 inches long, and 
4 feet from tip to tip of Se wings. 
It occurs in western ** and America, 
and feeds on moles, mice, rats, frogs, &e. 
It is sluggish in habits,’ sitting for long 


. The 
lied to members of 
sections of the Falconidm; thus the moor- 


buzzard is the Circus — the bald- 
bazzard isthe Pandion haliaétus, or osprey; 


buz‘érd ), 
*Thoaght no better of the living God 
ofa buzzard idol.’ Milton. 


¢.] A local name for the 
‘Bummin’ awaiiy loike a buzz- 
qT vincial. 


‘A ing), p. and 


(oar'itg- It), ade. With a low 
(b' —V = 8 be, by; 0.Sax. 
ae Poe bee G. Goth * Often 


panies wie bal a 1. Near; close; as, 
sit by me; that house stands by a river.— 


éy a church.—3. Throngh or with, d 1 
the anthor, producer, or agen F 
strument, or cause; as, M a‘novel 
éy Sir Walter Scott; a statue by d- 
sen; the city was destroyed by fire; profit 


by 
4 In an oath or adjuration it indicates the 
ieing or Ching 8 + pe to as sanction ; as, 
l appeal to you by all that is sacred. 
Swear not at all: neither Ay heaven, for it is God's 
throae; nor Ay the earth, for it is his footstool, 


Mat 
direction, authority: or 
‘thls appears by hic by his ig ac. 


m 

— ——— onc een 
model to live by.—6. In the measure or 
propor of; cat rate of ; in the ratio or 
of; as, to sell cloth } the yard, 


ay the sons the quart, exes by the dozen, beef 


the week.—7. In 
comparison it denotes the measure of ex- 
cess or inferiority; when anything Is made 
r or smaller it indicates the measure 
a 0 or —— ag larger ae a 
o ve years; 
dun. Fates tee the course of ; within the 
compass or period of; as, 
® Between now, or a spec 
an. and a later specified time; oP) —* 
mans an, by this time the sun had risen; he 
vil be here by two o'clock. 10, To; to- 
warda; with reference to, ‘Do as you would 
be done by.” Proverb. 


ch, chain; ch, Se. loch;  g, go; 


Roa 6*a Gerhaa SFER EF pes Pea esa & 


j, job; 
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In his behaviour to me, he hath dealt 
relation, Ficidin, 


11. t Against. 
Thou hast spoken evil words 4y the Queen, Foxe, 


——— 
ae OF. iv. 4. 


12. puceas + besides; over and above. 
{Scotch.] 
This ship was of so great stature, and took so 
much timber, that, except Falkland, she wasted all 
the woods in Fife, which was oak-wood, éy all thber 
that was gotten out of Norroway. Pitscottie. 
— at once; immediately; then. 
A ariseth because of ae word, ty 
and —* (Gr. enthys, imevediately) he is —— 
28, 


(>) Pretty soon; before long; presently. 


In the temple, by aud 4y with us 

These couples shall rhe be knit. Shad. 
—B one's — * without any one else ye 
soli ; alone.--Treo by tivo, —— each 
piece y piece, each two, each 
piece, taken by itself separately or 
Five feet by four, measuring five feet one 
way and four the other.—By north, south, 


stated: — used in designating the 
— qs the compass; as, north-east 
Compass.— By the head (naut. 


more forward than aft: opposite to by the 
stern, 

sett he, the h: OMeTeS. rough res . 
—— — 
times uses, the ate when éy and with expres 


eon iat Caos Oc earens 9 exprentes 

my =~ —— th with ai came 
w to the to 

strument, belongs to the agent, with 


express means , and not 
pole deg ——— 


* au ani Lue god the phras rase, “Ry our 
sien ae erage ar 
yt —— pet a bean companion- 


use éy, the mode or way of performin some act. 
Th are sometimes cither a patience’ 

— "uth puilonce, hough though the sense is set esactl the 

rengk tmples that the means used 0 

pointed channel for the conveyance of the 
—E— named, Angus. 

By (bi), a. Side; secondary: used only in 

—A——— as, by- path; dby-play; by-street, 


— adv. 1. Near; in the same place 
at — *‘Untoa ‘neighbouring castle 


BYRE 


— — and —— have failed to 
—To steal earunona 
bal which has Sante “the wicket-keeper, 
but which the batsmen do not allow time 
to reach the long-stop before they begin to 


run, 
He (the batsman) is never in his 


. ex 
when his wicket is down, ——* whole game — 
sotrying to boys; he has steven #, ree byes in the fst 
ten minutes, T. Hughes. 


“tary alta (bi-al'tér), n. 1. A minor or secon- 
_ in distinction to the high altar; 

ther altar than the chief one in a 
church, —2. In the primitive church, a table 
standing beside the altar for holding the 
en, the sacred vessels, &c.; a cre- 


Bye ball (bi’bal), n, In cricket, same as Bye. 
By-end (bi’en } n, Private end; secret 
purpose or advantage. 

All persons that worship for fear, 

other —— fail within the intend ot this fae 


Byo-wesh, By-lead (bi'wosh, Auitedy, _ "A 
cut to convey the surplus water 
—* a or aqueduct, and prevent 


Bygone (gon, Ps Past; gone by. ‘Thy 


7 was a man who belonged * 

world, resentative of a past 

e modes ‘of th king, Ke. Macaw: 

Bygones (bi'gonz), n. Le is gone b 

and past; as, let Lal a “Let 

old bygones be." an 

~interest (bi'in- agai n. Self-interest; 
erbury. 


rivate advantage. Att 

Byke. See BIKE. 

en ‘an-dér), . Same as Bilander 
which see 


By-lane (b' n, A peivete lane, oF one 
—— ig me bi’ *3 ey From the 
law, Ww (bi'la), [From 
— by, a town, the termination in Whit- 
by and other names, and faw; Dan. by-lov, 
phan Ba law; Sw. by-lag, a by-law.) A 
local or private law; a law made by an 
incorporated body for the regulation of —* 
own affairs, or the affairs intrusted to 
care. Town councils, river trustees, A Be: 
com &c., enact by-laws which are 
bin upon all comi within the sphere 
of the operations of such bodies. By-laws 
must of course be within the meaning of 
the charter of incorporation, and in accord- 


* cc in which a * 
—— — ance with the law of the land. Societies 
2 Aside; off. ‘Let them lay their — — — — — F 
by.” ag 38. rae sania ‘nd wt their — — wever, 
conveys notion an ir mem 
reference to time — to There wan — — 
—5938 —— ee ty tor oe ob- tv Same as Bileve.t Chateer. 
3y Bye (i n, A thing not directly aimed (bi'mat-ér), mn. Something be- 
at: —* ng not the immediate o of "te Mg principal matter; something inci- 


regard; as, by the by, = et oo 
by the way, in vs 

bye, t in passing; directly; by impli —— 
The Synod of Dort condemneth , ant faa | eevee 
the disciptine of the Church of Eng? ler. 


(bi'ard), n. A piece of leather cross- 
the breast, used by the men who drag 
wagons in coal-mines. 
Byasst {re} n, and v. Same as Bias, 
By-bidder (bi’bid-¢r), n. A person employed 
at — auctions to bid on articles put up 
for sale, in order to obtain higher prices. 
United States. 


ser oe 7 tater —— as 
oat wil = —— ma tot — as 
“name (bi’nim), » Nickname. re r- 
me ede X him on account A per. 
stature.” Bp, Lowth. (Obsolete and Scotch. ] 
By-namet Camien v. To give a nick- 
— to. 


bi-nemt’, bé- 
Bremen Seas eet, ome 


“ordina® (vkora’tn-r), a, More than 
ordinary. 


— n A private or 
-blow —X n. LA side or accidental ‘ — LR 
blow. then a by-blow from the —* A passer-by. 


secondary or subordinate. 
By-conoernment (bi’kon-sérn-ment), n, An 
affair distinct from the main business. 
Diyden, 
By-corner (bi’kor-nér), mn. A Prien or out- 
By. -the-way corner. Massinger ey ti ab 


‘ene lence, By-depende ) ™ Wa ething 
—— on another; an accessory circum- 


*1 (bi de-sin or bi'dé-zin),n. An 
idental or subordinate design or purpose. 
They'll serve for other Aydesigns, Hudibras, 
By-drinking (bi'dringk-ing), m. Drink be- 
— meals. 
——— 


Bye (bi), n. In cricket, —— 
not struck by the batsman, but which the 


h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 

















phil 


By-past mae Past; gone by. ‘By- 


pen A by-way; | a private 
; indirect course or means. ‘ By-paths 
a — —*8* — 

— v.i. To look or glance 
aide. Shak. 


By- Place Clie, n. A retired place, spot, 


y-play (it (bi’pla), n. Action carried on aside, 
By- Depa) in dumb-show, while the 
main action proceeds; action not intended 
to be observed by some of the persons 
present. 

‘Will you allow me to ask you, sir,” he sald, ad- 
dressing Mr, Pickwick, who was considerably woysti- 
fied by this very unpolite Ay. ypiay, ‘whether that 
— belongs to your party? Dickens. 


— (UI'peér- Lay al n. An indirect or 


concealed — 
ft; aes away. Chaneer. 
are i vn, [Merely the Scandinavian or 
0 rn doublet of E. bower.” Skeat.] A 
cow-house. [Scotch.] 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 






BY-RESPECT 


By-respect t echt ae n. Private end 
or view. ‘Augustus some by-respects in 
the enacting of this law." Dr 

law, Birley (bir‘la, bir'li), nm tleel. 
jar - be , & town law ber, byr, a town, 
and log, a law, the same elements as in by- 
law.) A certain system of popular jurispru- 
dence formerly — in Scotland, and 
which Sir Johu Skene, writing in 1597, when 
the system was in force, describes as fol- 
lows:—‘ Laws of Byriaw ar maid and deter- 
mined be consent of neichtbors, elected 
an chosen be common consent, in the courts 
called the Byrlaw courts, in the quhilk 
ition is taken of complaintes betuixt 
neichtbor and neichtbor, quhilk men 
so chosen as judges and arbitrators to the 
effect foresaid. are commonly called Byrlaw- 

men” [Sceotch.] 
bir'la-kért, 


Byrlaw-court, Birley-court 

bir'li-kért),® The court in fon the byr- 
law was administered. [Scotch.] See Bya- 
LAW. 

Byrlaw-man, Birley-man (birla-man, 
birli-man), n, [Scotch.] 1. A judge or arbi- 
trator in the hirlaw-court.—2 An arbiter; 
an oversman; an umpire; a thirdsman. 
{This is the modern use of the word.] 

Byrlet (birl). vr. Same as Birl. 

By- (bi'réd), mA private or obscure 
road; a road different from the usnal or main 
highway. ‘Slippery by-roada.’ Swift. 

By-roomt (bi'rom), n. An adjoining room or 
apartment; a side-room, ‘Stand in some 


by-room. a 
Byrrhidew (bir'ri-dé), n. pl. A family of 
ntamerous coleopterous insects, common- 
y known as pill-beetles from their spherical 
form. They are usually found crawling in 
sandy localities, but some frequent houses 
and warehouses, where they are often ex- 
one destructive to dried animal mat- 


Thus (bir’us), n. The typical genus of 

e above family, containing B. pilula, the 

common pill-beetle, which, when alarmed, 
By speech {bi’spéch), An incidental 

5 nm An ental or 

casual speech not directly relating to the 


int. ‘To quote by-« * Hooker, 
By-spell (bi'spel), nm (A. Sax. bigepell. ] 
proverb. Colea. 


Byssaceous (bis-si'shus), a. Resembling 
a byssus; consisting of fine silky filaments. 
Bysse,t t (bis, bis‘in) n [See 
Yssus.] A kind of finecloth. See Byssus, 1. 

(bis -if’ér-us), a. {L. byssus, 
and fero, to bear.] Produ a byssus. 


(bis'in), a. Made of us; having 
a silky or flax-like ap on Coles. 
B (bis‘oid), a. Having the appearance 


of byssi; in bot. exhibiting a fringed struoc- 
ture with threads of unequal lengths. 
(Gr. byssos, fine 
SraSepariAt acisertl ——— 
ransparen eral in long, fine, capillary 
crystals, from St. Gothard and the Tyrol.— 
2 Aname given to the finer fibrous varie- 
ties of filamentous minerals, as amianthus, 
tremolite, actinolite, &c. 
( bis’ us), nm. pl. (bis‘i) (L 
yesus, Gr. byssos, fine linen or cotton. } 
1, Among the ancients, a cloth of exceed- 
ingly fine texture. It is not ascertained 
whether it was of linen, cotton, or silk.— 
2. One of the byssi, a name formerly given 
7 botanists to a heterogeneous collection 
of filamentous cryptogamic ts —3. In 
bot, the stipe of certain fu is. Treas. of 
Bot.—4, A long, delicate, lustrous, and silky 


— pe yd in the English alphabet and 
e second of the consonants. In ish it 
serves to represent two perfectly distinct 
sounds, namely, the guttural sound per. 
taining to * and the hard or thin soun 
8, the lermer being that which historically 
belongs to it; while it also forms with A the | 
digraph ch. The former sound it has before 
the vowels a, o, and u, the consonants & r, 
4%, — when final; the latter before e, i, 
and y. The digraph ch has three different j 
sounds, the first nearly equivalent to tsh, as — 
in church; the second in words from the | 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 


By-street (bi'strét), n. A se- 


By-siroke (bi'strok), mn. An 


a bi’térn-in, A 
By-turning ( “ai — 


By-wipe (bi’ wip 
sarcasm. 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mive; 
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bunch of filaments, secreted by the foot, 
and by means of which the Mytilus, Pin 
and other bivalve molluses are attach 
to fixed objects. The Sicil- 
ians and Neapolitans make a 
silky fabric of the bys- 
sus of the Pinna, and manu- 
facture oe therefrom. 
-stander (bi’stand-tr), n, 
née who stands near; a spec- 
tator; one who has no concern 
with the business transacting. 
Sir R. L’ Estrange; Macaulay. 


parate, private, or obscure 
street. 


To avoid reproach, 
He seeks dy-streets, and saves the 
expensive coach, Gay. 


neidental or sly stroke. 

~time (bi’tim), n. Odd time; 
nterval of leisure. [Scotch.] 
Yn. The bittern, Chaweer. 

bit-né’ri-a), nm. [After David 

r or Bittner, professor of botany and 
medicine in the University of Gottingen.] 
A genus of plants of the nat. order Byttne- 
riacem. a are herbs or climbing —— 
shrubs, some climbing over the highest 
trees, and are chiefly inhabitants of tropical 
countries. The B cordata, a native of Peru, 
has cordate leaves, the juice of which is used 
9 the natives as a remedy against the bites 
of the large spiders of that region. 


flabeltum. 
a, Byssus. 


tube, five of them larger than the 
others, and bearing no anthers; 
anthers two-celled; fruit a five- 
or three-celled capsule or bac- 
cate, Almost all the species con- 
tain a fatty oil in their seeds, and 
— a — bast. a typl- 

ns Byttneria, from 
which the order is named, but by 
far the most important is Theo- 
broma, to which the tree yield- 
ing the cocoa-bean belongs. 


by-way; a road 
main *The many by-turn- 

igs tit may divert you from your way.’ 
view (bi' va), n. Private view; self- 
terested purpose. 

No 4y-e¥eres of his own shall mislead him. ftertury. 


-walk k A secluded or private 
By. Dryden ), 0. pri 
By-way (bi'wa), n. A secluded, private, or 


obscure way; an — — me 


t), pr — ———— 
—— —— 


west of. [Old or provincial } 

Wh grew that by-word used by the J 
thar they welt Sycmear the law which dwelt beyon 
the river of the Barrow. Sir ¥. Davies. 
n A ——— or 
re that conceit of Legion 
ilton, 


with a “wr * 


werd), 2. and word ; 
Sax. — a prover =by)] A 
common saying; a proverb; a saying that 


C. 


French, 
the third 


uivalent to sh, as in chaise; and 











conquest of that empire by the Turks in ap 
1453. It spread so widely, and was so thor- 
caghly identified with all middle-age an 
that its influence even in I not 
—— —— 9 * ——* ee 
principle nerustation, 
thom of brick with 

spaces are left void of bold 
architectural features, to be rendered inter- 
esting merely by surface ornament or sculp- 
ture. It d ded much on colour for its 
effect, and with this intent mosaics wrought 
on ds of gold or of tive colour are 
profusely introduced. e@ leading form 
which pervade the Byzantine are the round 


— — 
——— 





Byzantine Capitals. 


1, From the Apse of Murano. 2, From the Casa Loredas, 


Venice.—Kuskin's Stones of Venice, 


architecture. The capitals of the ar 
of endless variety, and full of inventios: 
while some are founded on the Greek-Cur- 


their decorations that frequently no two 
sides of the same tal are Both 
the Norman and Lombardic style 


may be considered as varieties of the 
Byzantine, and all of these are comprised 


Saxon in all positions, cieen, a chicker. 
bet ced ki and eild, a chikl, 
kild. e old wher g- still retained in 





either alone or before the consonants / and | ch, this ] i 

r; as a final it is found chiefly or in us cice? ——— 
words of foreign in, in purely English | are now chicken, chin, cheese, , which. 
words being followed by k when in this | In ajar, knowledge, the k-soand first changes 
position. K.) In the Latin alphabet | to ch-sound, and to the souné 
¢ had the & sound, and this was the sound | of j —As a numeral, C for 100; ev 
which belonged to the letter in Anglo- | for 200; &c. 

tabe, tub, byl; ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abune; =, Sc. fey 


Cc 


C In music, (a) 
common time, in which each measure is a 
semibreve or four minims, corresponding to 


3 or 4; and when a bar is perpendicularly 


drawn through it alla-breve time or aquicker 
morement is indicated. (6) The name of 
the first or key note of the modern normal 


sale, answering to the do of the Italians and | 


the ut of the neh, (See SCALE.) This 
letter is Hkewise used as the abbreviation of 
counter-tenor or contralto. 

Ca' (ka), vt. [Seotch.] 1 To call.—2 To 
drive; to impel; to push; to knock; as, to 
er’ a man ower, that is, drive or knock him 
over. [In this sense the word can scarcely 
be the same as in the other; comp. Icel. kd, 
to harass.) 

But ca’ them out to park or hill, 
And let them wander at their will. Breve. 

Caa (kil), mn. An Indian name for the Para- 
gaa tea-plant, which is a species of holly. 
See MATE. 


Caaba (ka-é’ba), n. [Ar., from ka’b, a cube.) 
Anoblong stone building within the great 

a at Mecca, regarded with adoration 

1 oharamedans as having been a place 

| worship from time immemorial, and a3 

cotitaining the famous black stone or Keb- 
lah presented by the angel Gabriel to Abra- 
ham on the occasion of oe 
Caaba. The entire temple 
called by this name. 
-whale (kg’ing-whaél), ». 

Scotch name, from the verb te ¢a’, that 
is, to drive, because these whales can be 
driven like cattle] The round-headed 
porpoise (Globicephalua deductor, Delphinus 
melas, or D. g —*8 
of the family Delphin 
arounded muzzle and a convex head, Its 

eral form resembles that of the porpoise, 
at it is much larger, attaining a size of 16 
to % feet, and its general colour is black. 
It uents the shores of Orkney, Shet- 
land, the Faroe Islands, and Iceland, ap- 
pearing in herds of from 200 to 1000, and 
nunibers are often canght. They live on 
cod, ling, and other large fish, and also on 
molluses, — the cuttle-fishes, 

Caama, n. me as Kaama, 

—58 A case; aquiver. Chaucer. 
Cab (kab), ». (Heb. and Chal. kad, a hollow, 
from kabadb, to hollow out.] A Hebrew 
dry measure, containing according to one 
estimate 2 pints, accoriling to another 4, 
Cab (kab), mn. (Abbrev. of cabriolet.] 1. A 
kind of hackney carriage with two or four 
wheels, drawn by one horse; a cabriolet. 
‘Acab came clattering up." Thackeray. 

With great difficulty Messrs. Bradshaw & Rotch 
tthe latter a member of Parliament) obtained licenses 
for cight cabriolets in 1924, and started them at fares 
one-third lower thar those of hackney-coaches. The 
new vehicles were hooded chalses, drawn by one 
horse, and carrying only one passenger besides the 
dyiver, who sat in the cabriotet (or, as more commonly 
called for terevity, the ews) with his fare. ... The 
2 . ie st —_ —T —— — 

wn one horse, ethers 
tour thesis. 7 Penny Cyc. 
& The covered part in front of a locomotive, 
which protects the driver and stoker and 
shields the levers, &c. 

Cab (kab), v.t. To pass overin acab; as, to 
eab the distance: often with an indefinite 
it; as, I'll cad it to Whitehall. [Colloq] 

Cabacalli (kab-a-kallé), n. The native name 


of the n-heart (which see 
Cabal (ka-bal’), n. [Fr. cabale, the cabala, 
an intrigue, a cabal See CABALA.) 1.t The 


cahala (which see), —2.t A secret. ‘The mea- 

suring of the temple, a cadal found out but 

lately." Ben Jonson. [Rare.)]—3. Int e; 

secret artifices of a few persons united in 

some design, ‘Curs‘’d cabaig of women." 
n, 

Centuries glide away in the same cnvaried round of 
cahads at court. Broughane. 
4 Anumber of persons united in some close 
design, usually to promote their private 
views in church or state by intrigue; a 
funte. The name of ‘the cabal’ was given 
to a ministry of Charles II, consisting of 
Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, 
and Lauderdale, the initials of whose names 
happened to compose the word. 

These ministers were therefore emphatically called 


the cated; and... it has never since their time been 
used except as a term of reproach, Macaulay. 


28 Faction, Cabal, Junto, Combina- 
tien. Farty, a number of influential per- 
tons in a state united for the furtherance 
of some common object or principle, and 
necessarily involving the idea of an opposi- 





ch, chain; th, Se lock; g, 90; J, job; 


after the clef, the mark of | 


the original | 
sometimes | 


[A} 


a cetaceous animal | 
dw, characterized by | 








} 
1 
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tion; faction, a smaller number of persons 
than s gers , whose — and objects 
are mos! ty otacn iousand frivolous nature, 


but so persistently advocated as to become | 


annoying : cabal, junto, a union less com- 
prehensive than either party or faction 
whose int es are conducted in secret and 


mainly for the aggrandizement of the mem- 
bers of the union; combination, a union of 
persons in a state or society for self-defence, 
or the defence of property or principles. 
Cabal (ka-bal’), 0.7. pe. & pp. caballed; 
prr. caballing. To form a cabal; to in- 
trigne; to unite in secret artifices to effect 
design. ‘Cabailing still against it 
great.’ Dryden. ‘Perpetually 
caballing against each other.’ Macaulay. 
Cabbala (kab‘a-la), n. [Heb. gab- 
bala, reception, the cabala or mysterious 
doctrine received traditionally, from qibal, 
to take or receive.) 1. Tradition, or a mys- 
terious kind of science among Jewish rab- 
bins, pretended to have been delivered to 
the ancient Jews by revelation—specifically 
to Moses on Sina/—and transmitted by oral 
tradition, serving for the in tation of 
difficult p 8 of Scripture. isacience 
consists chiefly in understanding the com- 
bination of certain lettera, words, and num- 
bers, which are alleged to be significant. 
Every letter, word, number, and accent of 
the law is supposed to contain a mystery, 
and the cabalists pretend even to foretell 
future events by the study of this science. — 
2. Any secret science; mystery. ‘If I wholly 
mistake not the cabala of this sect.’ Bentley. 
Cabalism (kab‘al-izm), n. The secret science 
of the cabalists, Allegories, parables, 
cabalisms.’ Dr. Spencer. (Rare.) 
Cabalist (kab'al-ist)n. A Jewish doctor who 
professes the study of the cabala, or the 


— of Jewish traditions, ‘Stuadious 
cabalists." Swift. 
Cabalistic, Cabalistical (kab-al-ist‘ik, kab- 


al-ist‘ik-al), a. Pertalning to the cabala or 

mysterious sclence of Jewish traditions; 

containing an occult meaning. ‘The letters 

are cabalhiatical." Addison, 

Cabalistic 
teries o 

Ca! 


the manner oF the cabalists 

Cabalize (kab’al-iz), v.i. Touse the manner 
or language of the cabalista. [(Rare.} 

Ca ab-al-li‘ri-a), mn. [L. caballus, 
a nag, a jade.) A fendal tenure of lands, 
the tenant furnishing a horseman suitabt 
equipped in time of war, or when the lo 
had occasion for his service. 

Caballer (ka-bal’lér), n. One who unites 
with others in close designs to effect an 


object by Intrigue; one whocabals, ‘A close 
ceaballer and tongue-valiant lord.’ len. 
Caballeria, Cavalleria (ka-val-yi-ré’a), n. 


[Sp. caballeria, a saddle or cavalry horse, 
probably because each such measure of land 
must peewee a mounted horseman.) A 
Spanish superficial measure, equal to about 
$2 lish acres. 
Caballero (ka-val-ya'ré), n. A grave and 
stately Spanish dance. 
Ca! kab‘al-lin), a. II. caballinus, 
from cabalius, a horse.) Pertaining to or 
suited for a horse; as, caballine aloes.—Ca- 
balline spring, the fountain Hippocrene. 
FP. Beaumont. 
Caballine (kab‘al-lin), n. A conrse kind of 
aloes used as a medicine for 
Ca) (ka-bal'ing), p. and a, Uniting 
into a cabal; forming cabals; intriguing. 
* Caballing cn 8.’ Druden, 
Cabaret (kab’s-ret), m. (Pr.}) A tavern: a 
house where liquors are retailed. ‘Some 
cabaret or tennis-court.". Bramhall, 
Cabaretier (ka-biir-ty4),n. (Fr.] The keeper 
of a cabaret; an alehouse or tavern keeper 


in . 
Cabas(ka-bii),n, (Fr. from Pg. eabaz, from Ar. 
gafas, a cage, a pannier.) 1. A kind of pan- 
nier of rush or palm-leaves or grasa,generally 
of around form, serving to carry provisions, 
especially figs of Provence, prunes and rai- 
sins, —2. A lady’s flat work-basket or reticule. 
Sometimes written Cada, Charlotte Bronté. 
Cabassou (ka-bas’st), mn [Native name.] A 
large species of armadillo, a native of South 


America (Da unicinetus). 
Cab’ (kab'baj), n. (0. EB. cabbish, eabage, 
from Fr. cabus, D. Fr. chour cabua, a large- 


headed cabbage, 0. Fr. cabus, cabice, In 
headed, from L. etput, a head.) 1. 

popular name of some species of Brassica, 
nat. order Cruciferm, and especially applied 
to the plane-leaved, hearting, garden varie- 








fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 














CABBAGE-TREE 


ties of B. oleracea, cultivated for food. The 
kinds most cultivated are the common cah- 
hage, the sayoy, the broccoli, and the cauli- 
flower. The common cabbage forms its 
leaves into heads or bolls, the inner leaves 
being blanched. Its varieties are the white, 
the red or purple, the tree or cow cab 

for cattle (branching and growing when in 
flower to the height of 10 feet), and the very 
delicate Port bage.— Dog's cabbage 
See Doe's-CABBAGE. — Sea-ca , Crambe 
maritima, See CRAMBE.—Cabbage order, a 
uame sometimes given to the Crucifere. - 
2¢ The part of a deer’s head wherein the 
horns are set, 

Cab (kab’baj), 7. 1. To form a head 
like that of a ye in growing; as, a 
plant cabbages.—2.+ To grow to a head, ap- 

lied to the horns of a deer. Skelton. 

bbage (kab’baj), v.t. pret. & pp. cabbaged; 
ppr. cabbaging. (Fr. cabasser, to put in a 
eabas or basket; hence, to hoard, steal.] To 
purloin, especially to purloin pieces of cloth 
after cutting out a garment. 

Your tailor, instead of sh cit whole ds 
of staff. — aap ran tm 


Cabbage (kab’bAj), n. [See the verb.] A 
cant name for anything filched, more par- 
ticularly, cloth purloined by one who cuts 
ont garments. 

Cabbage-bark (kab’b&j-birk), ». Worm 
bark; the bark of the Andira inermis, a 
leguminous tree of the West Indies, for- 
merly used asan anthelmintic. See ANDIRA. 

Cabbage-butterfly (kab’baj-but’ér-fli), n. 
Pontia or Pieris Brassica, a large white 
butterfly, the larve of which destroy cruci- 
ferous plants,especially of the cabbage tribe. 

b’baj-di-zi),n. The globe- 
flower (which see 


Cabbage- (kab’baj-fli), mn. The Antho- 
mya ee a fly belonging to the same 
family (Muscide) as the house-fly, and the 
same genus as the turnip and potato flies. 
Its larvee or maggots are destructive to cab- 
bages by producing disease in the roots on 


which t a Prem 
Cabbage-lettuce (kab’bij-let-is), a A 
variety of garden lettuce, With leaves form- 


ing a low, broad, rounded head like a cab- 
bage. See Lactvca. 
Cabbage-moth (kab‘bij-moth), ». The 
Mamestra or Noctua Brassicer, or pot-herb 
moth,a moth measuring about 1} inch across 
the open fore-wings, which are dusky brown, 
clouded with darker shades, and marked 
with pairs of dark spots in their front edge. 
There are also various streaks and spota of 
a yellowish or white colour. The caterpillar 
is greenish-black, and is found in autemn 
feeding on the hearts of cabbages. It 
changes to a green pupa. 
Cab net (kab'baéj-net), n. A small net 
to boil cabbage in. 
Cabbage- bij-piim), m, The cal- 
bage-tree (which see 
Cabbage-rose (kab’bij-réz), n. A species 
of rose — cenfifolia) of many varieties, 
supposed to have been cultivated from 
ancient times and 
eminently fitted 
for the manufac- 
ture of rose-water 
and attar from its 
fragrance. It has 
a large, round- 
ed, and compact 
flower. Called also 
Provence Rose. 
Cabbage-tree 
( kab’ baj-tré), m. 
1. The cab - 
palm (Areca oler- 
acea), a native of 
the West Indies. 
The simple un- 
branched stem of 
this palm growe to 
a height of 150 or 
even 200 feet. It 
Send of ene pie 
ead of large pin- 
nated leaves. The 
flowers are placed 
on a branching 





— — spadix and pro- 
anh * bya double 
pal spathe. T un- 
Cabbegepalmidrwe = opened bud of 


young leaves is 
much prized as a vegetable, but the re- 
moval of it a destroys the tree, 
as it is unable produce lateral buds. 
The fibres of the leaves are used for making 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 





CABBAGE-WOOD 


and nets,—2 A name given in the 
West Indies to the Andira inermis. See 


ANDIRA. 
wood ib ha j-wy dd A name 
— the —9 — ————— 
anfractuosuin, 
Cabbage-worm (kab'bAj-wérm), ». A larva 


of a species of moths or butterflies infesting 
ca See CABBAGE-BUTTERFLY. 
Cab Cab Cab &e., n. 
See CABALA, CABALISM, CABALIST, &c. 
— v.t. or ĩ. pret. & pp. cabbled; 
ppr. ing. In metal. to break flat masses 
partially finished iron into pieces, to be 
again heated in a furnace and wrought or 
hammered into bar-iron. 
Cabbler (kab/lér), » In metal. one who 
cabbles. 
Cabby (kab’bi), ». The colloquial or slang 
Gabega (ka.ba vn {PE lit. ahead.) 1. Th 
‘a-ba‘sa), m. Lit. a . The 
Portaguese name of the finest kind of silk 
received from India, as distinguished from 
the —** or inferior kiud. .A nominal 
money of account on some parts of the west 
coast of Africa, Four large or eight small 
make an ounce, an imaginary coin 
to 12,000 cowries. 
Cabeer (ka-bér).n. A coin current at Mocha, 
of the era * * sterling. 
Cabeiri, n. ABIRI. 
Cabeiric (ka-bi’ri-an, ka-bi'rik), 
a. See CABIRIAN. 
Cabeiritic (ka-bi-rit'Ik), a. See CABrRitie. 
Caber (ka’bér),”. (Gael. cabar, a pole,a stake, 
a rafter.] A pole; a beam; specifically, in 
Highland games, a long undressed stem of 
a tree, used for tossing or tarning over. It 
is a very severe trial of strength. See KE- 
Cabesse 


-hes), mn. [Fr.] soma ne Cuboes, 

Cabin in), m [OE caban, cabane, 
from W. caban, a cabin, dim. of cab, a kind 
of hat; Ir. and Gael. caban, acabin.] LA 
small room; an inclosed place. 

Long in secret catin there he held 

Her captive to his sensual desire, Spenser. 
2 A cottage; a hut or small honse or habi- 
tation, especially one that is poorly con- 
structed. 


Some of green boughs their slender ardins frame. 


Fatrfax. 
By the peat fires of a hundred thousand cabins 

had nightly been sung rude ballads which 

the werance of the oppressed race. acauiay, 


3. An apartment In a ship for officers or pas- 


sengers. 
Cabin (kab’in), «i =To live in a cabin; to 
lodge. ‘Suck the goat and cabin in a cave.’ 


Shak. 
Cabin (kab’in), 2.4, To confine in a cabin, 
Now I'm athined, cribbed, confined. Shad, 


Cabin-boy ae) n, A boy whose 
daty is to wait on the officers and passengera 
on —* of a ship. 

Cabined (kab’ind), a. Belonging to a cabin. 

Ere the blabbing eastern scont, 
The nice morn, on the Incian steep, 
From her asbén'd loophole peep. Milton, 

Cabinet (kab‘in-et), n. (Fr. cabinet, a closet, 
receptacle of curiosities, &c., a dim. form, 
ultim: from the Celtic. See CABIN.) 
1. t A hut; a cottage; a small house, 

Hearken awhile from thy cabinet, 

The rural song of careful net. Spenser. 
2 A closet; a small room or retired apart- 
ment.—3. A private room in which consult- 
ations are held. 

You n in the cadinet what afterwards 
—— the camp. hid Dryden. 
4. The select or secret counsel of a prince or 
executive government; the collective body 
of ministers who direct the government of 
a nation or country; a t council : 
80 called from the nt in which the 
meetings were originally held. In Great 
Britain, th the executive government 
is vested nominally in the crown, it is prac- 
tically in a committee of ministers called 
the cabinet. Every cabinet includes the 
first lord of the treasury, who is chief of the 
ministry, and therefore of the cabinet; the 


BAR. 


lord-chancellor, the lord-president of the | 


council, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and the five secretaries of state. A number 
of other ministerial functionaries, varying 
from two to eight, have usually seats in the 
cabinet. Althongh the cabinet is ed 
as an essential part of the institutions of 








apection. 
Cabinet (kal/in-et), v.t. To inclose, as in a 
cabinet. (Rare.] 
CABINET, 4. : 
Cabinet 


Cabiri, 
Divinities —— 
m 
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Tennyson, 6. Any part of a building, or 
one or more whole buildings, set apart for 
the conservation of works of art, antiqui- 
ties, &c.; and hence, by metonymy, the col- 


lection itself.—-Cabinet a picture of 
a small and h nag age a ly fin cha- 
racter, suitable to a room, and for 


close in jo 


"Tis the frame of most men's spirits to afore the 
casket end conteun the Jewel astieeties ta oi 
che, 


ab'in-et-koun-sil), m LA 


Cabinet-council (k 
council held with privacy; the confidential 


council of a prince or executive istrate; 

a council cabinet ministers held with 

piev to deliberate upon public affairs. 
The members of a 

number of confiden 


a select 
See 


- (kab’in-et-mdk-ér), no A 
man whose occupation is to make house- 
hold furniture, oy cabinets, side-boards, 


epee 
counsellors, 


tables, 
Cabinet - (kab/in-et-mak-ing), n. 
The trade or occupation of a cabinet-maker. 
Cabin-mate in-mat), n, One who oc- 


i 
— the same cabin with another. Beau. : 


(kab-i-ré’an One of the Cabtri, 
Cabeiri (ka-bi'ri),n. pl. (Gr, Kabdeiroi. | 
n ancient Greek 

bros, and Samothrace, , 
and also on the 


n uce coast of Tro 
in Asia Minor. von little is known — 


ing them. They were worshi with 
ticular honours in the island ——— 


mn 





islands of Lemnos, 


observances pract! 
Memphis in Egypt which he identifies with 
the worship paid to the Cabiri, and there 
are traces of a similar worship in Phoenicia 


(ka-bir’i-an, ka-birik), a. 
Pertaining to the Cabiri or their worship. 
a-bi-rit'ik), a. Same as Cabirean, 
n, (Fr. cible,a from L. L, 
| 
| 


ter, from 


— rope-cables, Although deficient 
nm elasticity, heavier, and more difficult of 





of pure copper, or of several 
in a compound of gutta- 
resinous substances, so as to 


circled of - or india- 
fon ain by click Caneel menage ~ 
y wi raphic 8 

are con thro e ocean. 
TELEGRAPH.) — 22— wire,or embedded 
strand of wires, is the core. This is 
insulated * being surrounded several 
layers of gutta-percha or india-rubber, each 
separated from the other by a coating 
of ter, and the whole is pro- 





be conveyed through those whic 

eaten tude bends (naut.), (a) small ropes 
for fastening the ends of a e 80 as 
to secure the knot by which it is attached 


Great Britain, it has never been recognized | to the anchor-ring. (6) See BEND, 2 (b)— | 
by act of Parliament.-—5. A piece of furni- , 2 In @rch. (a) a moulding of the torus kind, 
ture, consisting of a chest or box, with | with its surface cut in imitation of the twist- | 
drawers and doora. ‘A cedarn cabinet.’ | ing of a rope. (6) A cylindrical moulding | 
Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve;  tibe, tub, byll; 


Cabooleat (ka-byl'i-at), n. 


CABOOSE 


—— in the flute of a eolumn and partly 

ng 

Cable (ki'bl), ut pret. & cabled ; ppr. 

at bo with a cable — 
Cast out the arived stone upon the strand, 


— 
2 In arch. to fill the flates of columns with 
cables or cylindrical pieces.—3. To send a 
m by an oceanic telegraph cable; a, 
to cable am across the AUantic Com. 

to wire in the same use. 

bled (ka’bld), a. 1. Fastened or 
with a cable or cables —2 In her. a 
agit to a cross formed of the two 
a ship's cable.--3. In arch. having the 

— —— 
Cablegram m), 7. 
what on type of telegram. } 
by an oceanic telegraph cable. 
This cadlegrom is a fair specimen of the kinds het 
are daily passing. Argey. 


(ka'bl- -ing), m. See 
CABLE, 2. 2 


(kab'let), nA little cable; . 
cally, any cable-laid rope under 9 in 
circumference. 

Cable-tier (ka’bl-tér), mn Aaut (a) the 
place where the cables are coiled away 
of coils or rolls of a cable 


d sisting generally of 
uae —— ok 


|! 


4 
3 
g 
3 
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—A 
Hi 


gryepeagig. oc 
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att tb te wee 
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protoxide of iron, and water. 
-ba’sé-6), n. pl [ 


Austral and popul called Water- 
shields. are nutritious and slightly 
astri t. ere are two genera and 


es 
(Hind. kabuliyet, 
a written agreement, from habul, consent 
An agreement made between the 
ment and the zemindars or fewla- 


pound; 


CABOSHED 





— — 


deck In ships of war and steamboats the 
cook-room is called a galley.--2. A box that 
covers the chimney in aship. [Called also 
Candoose in both senses. ] 

Caboshed (ka-bosht’), a. See CaBoOcHED. 
Cabot (ka-bd), n. In Jersey, a dry measure 
in general use, of which 19 make a quarter 
of wheat, and 11 a quarter of barley. The 
—— apple cabot weighs about 38 Iba, 


t generally the cabot differs hampers to 
clea. | 


the specific gravity of the various arti 

Cal (kab-o-tazh), n. [Fy. cabotage, 
from 
the celebrated navigator.) Naut. navigation 
along a coast; coasting-trade, 

Cabrée (ka-bra}, a. [Fr., pp. of cabrer, to 
rear, from L. capra, a she-goat.] In her. a 
term applied to a horse rising on his hind- 
feet; salient. 

Cabriole (kab’ri-dl), a. [Fr. cabriole, a goat- 
leap, from LL. capriofus, a goat, from L 
ciper, & goat.] A leap or curvet of a horse; 
acapriole (which see). Sir W. Scott. 
Cabriolet (kab-ré-6-la), ». [Fr. cabriolet, 
dim. from eabricle, a goat-leap, See Cab- 
p10Lk.] A one-horse carriage; a cab. [Cad 
is a mutilated form of this word, but the 
one now always used,) 

Cabrit (kab’rit), » The hunter’s name for 
the prong-horned antelope of North Ame- 
rica (A atdocapra americana or fureifera) 

Cab-stand (kab’stand), n. A place where 
cabs stand for hire. 

Caburn (kab’érn), n. A small line made of 
- ram, to bind cables, seize tackles, and 
the 


Cacagogue (kak’a-gog), mn. [Gr. kabbé, ex- 
crement, and @gd, to drive, to expel] An 
ancient ointment made of alum and honey: 
applied to the anus to produce evacuation. 


Cacalia eet eg nm. (L. cacaiia, Gr. , 


tazaha, from skakos, evil, and lian, exceed- 
ingly, because supposed to be hurtfal to the 
soil] A genus of plants nearly related to 
Senecio (grouudse]), nat. order Composite; 
alpine colt’s-foot. There are more than 
thirty species, of which some are used in 
diferent countries as condiments C. odora 
isemployed in Arabia to fumigate the cham- 
bers of the sick. 

Cacao (ka-ka’}),n. [Fr. Sp. Py. cacao, from 
Mexican cacauatl, cacao.] The chocolate- 
tree (Theobroma Cacao), nat, order Byttner- 
wee. The cacao is a small tree 16 to 18 
feet high, a native of the West In ties, and 
much cultivat- 
ed in the tro- > 
picsof both he- aa 
wispheres. Its 
frait is con- 
tuned in point- 
ed.oval, ribbed 
pols 6 to 10 


white, aweetish 
pulp. These 
are very nutri- 
tive, contain- 
tug 50 per cent. 
of fat, are of an 
agreeable fla- 
vour, and used, 
teth in their Cacao {Thecdrema Cacao). 
fresh state and 
when dried, as an article of diet. Cocoa 
inl chocolate are prepared from them, the 
former being a powder obtained by grind- 
ing the seeds, and often mixed with other 
*vetancea when dried and roasted, the 
latter being this powder mixed with sugar 
ari various flavouring matters, and formed 
into solid cakes. The seeds when roasted 
ani divested of their husks and crushed 
are known as cocoa wibs. The seeds 
Yield also an oil called butter of cacao, used 
in pomatum and for making candles, soap, 
«ce. (The term cocoa is a corruption of 
ereao, but is more commonly used in com- 
merce; cocoa-nuts, however, are obtained 
from an entirely different tree, } 
Cacao-nut (ka-kA’6-nut}),n The fruit of 
the Theobroma Cacao, See Cacao, 
Cacatuina (kak’a-ti-i’né), n. pl [Malay 
takatda, a cockatoo,) A sub-family of scan- 
sorlal birds belonging to the family Psit- 
tachi, characterized by a strong, short, and 
much carved beak, and a tuft of feathers on 
the head which they can raise or depress at 
pleasure as they are agitated by surprise, 
fear, or curlosity; the cockatoos. It em- 
braces the genera Cacatua or Plictolophus, 





or white cockatoos; Calyptorhynchus, or 


fer, to coast, from Sebastian Cabot, | 





| Cacholo 
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black cockatoos; and Microglossum, cocka- 


tooa with vory large bills and long cylindri- 
cal tongues. 
pt ut. Tocatch. Chaueer. 
Cachzemiia (ka-ké'mi-a), n. (Gr. kakos, bal, 
= “anata lood.] <A vitiated state of the 
Ho 
Cachalot (kash’a-lot or kash-a-15), n. [ Fr. 
cachalot, said to be from Catalan qitichal, a 
tooth, lit. therefore toothed whale.) A ceta- 
veous mammal, the Physeter or Catodon wma- 


erocephatus, or blunt-headed sperm-whale, | 


family Physeteridw or Catodontidw. Its 
head is of enermons size, and contains 
a large receptacle filled with spermacceti. 
The cachalot has been found 84 feet long, 
and 30 to 35 feet in circumference. Ita 
mouth contains no whalebone, and it has 
teoth in the lower jaw. It feeds chiefly on 
cuttle-fishes, and lives in large troops, espe- 
cially in the ocean between the west coast 
of America and the eastern hemisphere. 
Besides spermaceti it yields fine sperm-oil 
and ambergris. 


(kash), ». [Fr.] A hole in the ground 


for hiding and preserving provisions which 
it is inconvenient to carry: used by settlers 
in the western states of America and Arctic 
explorers. 

Cachectic, Cachectical (ka-kok’tik, ka-kek’ 
tik-al), a. Having or pertaining to ae 
or a morbid habit of body. ‘Young an 
florid blood rather than vapid and cachee- 
tical,’ Arbuthnot. 


Cachemere (kash’mér), n, See CASHMERE. | 


Cachet (ka-sha), n. (Fr., from cacher, to con- 


ceal.) A seal.—-Lettre de cachet, a private | 


letter of state; a sealed letter or order; a 
name given especially to letters eedin 

from and signed by the kings of France, an 

countersigned by a secretary of state. They 
were at first mate use of occasionally as a 
means of delaying the course of justice, but 
they eer to have been rarely employed 
before the seventeenth century as warrants 
for the detention of private citizens, and 
for depriving them of their personal liberty. 
During the reign of Louis XIV. their use 
became frightfully common, and by means 
of them persons were imprisoned for life or 
fora wg yee on the most frivolous pre- 
texts. ey were abolished at the Revolu- 


tion. 

Cachexy, Cachexia (ka-kek’si, ka-kek’si-a), 
n. (Gr. kachexia, from kakos, ill, and hexis, 
habit, from eché, to have.) A morbid state 
of the bodily system, the result of disease, 
aa the venereal, or of intemperate habits. 

tion (kak-in-na'shon), n. IL cach- 
tnnatio, from cachinno, to laugh. Inmita- 
tive.) Loud or immoderate laughter, 
Hideous grimaces . . . attended this unnaual 
cacAtnnation. Sir HV, Scots, 
(ka-kin’a-to-ri), a. Of or 
to cachinnation; laughing —— 


pertainin 
, of course, I replied to the 


*To whi 


| of ut cachinnatory powers.’ Lord Lytton, 


(ka-shé'ré), n. A fermented liquor, 

somewhat resembling perry, made in Cay- 
enneé from the root of the manioc. 
kash'‘o-long )}, n. 
from Cach, the name of a river in Bucharia, 
and choleng, a Calmuc word for stone.) A 
mineral of the quartz family, a varicty of 
opal, and 60 often called Peari-opal, usually 
milk-white, sometimes grayish or yellowish- 
white, —- or slightly translucent at the 
edges. It often envelope common chalce- 
dony, the two minerals being united by in- 
sensible shades. It also associates with 
flint and semi-opal. 

Cacholot (kash‘o-lot or kash-o-16), n. See 
CACHALOT. 

Cachou (ka-shé), n. — A sweetmeat 
generally in the form of a pill, and made of 
the extract of liquorice, cashew-nut, gum, 
&e,, used by tobacco-emokers and others to 
remove an offensive breath. 

Cachuca (ka-chi’ka), m. [Sp.] A kind of 
dance performed by a man woman toa 
lively ful air, in triple time and with a 
strongly marked accent, 

Cachunde (ka-chin'dé), n [Sp.) A medi- 
clue composed of several aromatic ingreil- 
ents, highly celebrated in India and China 
as an antidote and stomachic. 

Cacl me aah), n. [Sp., from a Haytian 
word.) The name given to the native chiefs 
of the W. Indies and America when it was 
discovered. See CAZIQUE. 

Cack (kak), vi. [From L. cacare.) To ense 
the body by stool, Pope. 

Cackerel (kak’ér-cl), n. (0.Fr. 

A fish w 


rel, 
from same root as cack.] ich is 








CACOLET 


said to void excrements when pursued. 
Others say, a flah which eaten produces lax 
bowels, Skinner; Johnson. 

Cackle (kak’l), v.i pret. & pp. eackled; ppr. 
cackiing., [Same word as D. and LG. kake- 
len, Sw. kackla, Dan. kagle; of imitative 

origin like gaggle, giggle, cachinnation, &c.] 

1. To utter a noisy cry such as that often 

made by a goose or a hen, ‘ When eve 

goose is eackling.” Shak,—2. To laugh wit 

a broken noise, like the cackling of a goose; 

to giggle. 

Nic grinned, cactied, and laughed till he was like 





te kill bicnself. Arénuthnat, 
& To aged to prattle; to tattle; to talk 
inasilly manner. Johnson. 


Cackle (kak’l),# 1. The broken cry of a 
goose or hen. 
The silver goose before the shining gate 
There flew, and by her cactie saved the state, 


Dryden. 
2. Idle talk; silly prattle. 

There is a buzz and aretle all round regarding the 
sermon. Taackeray. 
Cackler (kak’lér), n. 1. A fowl that cackles. 

2. A tell-tale; a tattler. Johnson. 
Caco (ka-ko’),n. A Brazilian mining term for 
the sugary quartz in sone gold veins. 
(kak-6-kim't-a, 
kak'd-ki-mij), n. [Gr. Aakos, bad, chyinos, 
Juice.) In sed. a morbid state of the fluids 


of the 

Cacochymic, Cacochymical (kak-i-kim‘ik, 
kak-0-kim‘ik-al), a. [SeeCacochy TA.) Hav- 
ing the fluids of the body vitiated, especially 
the blood. 

Cacodemon, Cacodsmon (kak-0~lé’mon), 
n. [Gr. kakos, evil, and datiadn, a demon. } 
1. An evil spirit; a devil 

Hie thee to hell for shame, and leave this world, 
Thou cacodemon! shad, 


2. In med, the nightmare, 
C 1 —S (kak’6-dil, kak’é-dil), ». 


See ey KODYLE. 

Cacwconomy (kak-é-kon’o-mil),n. [Gr.takow, 
bal, and ciktonomia, economy, administra- 
tion.] Bad management; maladmiuistra- 
tion. ‘Marvelloua eacwconomy of their 
government.’ S. Simith. (Rare.j 

Cacoethes (kak-é-é’théz), n. [L. cacoethes, 
a disease, an excessive desire, from Gr, kake- 
éthes, a bad habit, an itch for doing some- 
thing—kakos, vicious, and éthos, custom, 
habit.) A bad custom or habit; a bad dis- 
position.—Cacoethes scribendi, a diseased 
propensity for writing; an itch for author- 
ship, The phrase was used by Juvenal. 

sis (kak-6-jen'e-sis), . [Gr. kakos, 

bad, and genesix, generation.) In med. a 
morbid formation; a monstrosity. 

phic (kak-d-graf‘ik), a. 1. Of or 

rtalning to cacography or bad writing; 

ll-written.—-2. Pertaining to or character- 

ized by bad spelling; ill-spelled. 
(Gr. kakos, 


52* -kog'ra-fi), n. 


, to write.) Bad spelling or 
writing. 


Cacolet, Cacolete (kak-o-li, kak’o-lét), n 
A French term used originally in the 
yrenees, and perhaps of Basque origin.) A 

contrivance fixed on the back of a mule or 
horse for carrying travellers in mountain- 
ous districts, or sick or wounded persons, 
composed of strong iron reds with joiuts, 
united ay oo of strong cloth, the arrange- 
ment of bands offering sufficient elasticity 
to permit of the occupant sitting or lying. 











| ‘ 
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Cacotet or Mule-chair. 


Military cacolete are of two kinds: one in 
the form of an arm-chair, suspended one on 
either side of a mule, for the lesa wounded; 
the other in the form of a bed lald at length 
along the mule’s back for the more severely 
wounded. The French were the first to 
employ cacolets in the Crimean war (1854-5). 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch;  g, go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Ker. 


CACOLOGY 


ka- koro. pie n. (Gr. kakologia— 
Oncology ka logos, wortL] Bad speaking; 
bad choice of pn ong Buchanan, 

Cacoon (ka-kién’), mn [An African name.] A 
commercial name for the large beans of the 
Batada scandens, nat. order Leguminosm, 
used for — scent-bottles, purses, &c. 

Cacophonia (kak-é-fi'ni-a), mn Same as 

Cacophony, Swift 


Cacophonic, Cacophonical (kak-é-f6'nik, 
—— -al),a. [ CACOPHONY.) Sound. | 
ng hars 


Cacophonious, Cacophenous (kak-5-{6'- 
ni-us, —— nus), a (See CACUPHONY.) 





—— —— f'o-ni Gr. kakoph 
ony (ka-kof'o-ni), n, [Gr. - 
nae betes, bad, and * sound, — 
L In rhet. an uncouth or di able soun 


of words, proceeding from the meeting of 
harsh letters or syllables. ‘ Cacophonies of 
all kinds’ Pope..—2 In sausic, a combina- 
tion of discordant sounds.—3. In med. a de- 
praved voice; an altered state of the voice. 
Cacoplastic (kak-é-plas‘tik), a. My kakos, 
bad, and plastibos, from plassd, to form.) In 
pathol. susceptible of only a low degree of 
organization, as the iudurations resulting 
from low or chronic inflammation, cirrhosis, 
&e. Dunglison. 

Cacotechny (kak-j-tek’ni), n. [Gr. kakoa, 
bad, and techna, ay A corruption or cor- 
rupt state of art. [Rare } 

a ge (ka-kot’ro-fi), mn. [Gr. kakos, 
had, and trophé, nourishment.) In med. 
dlisordered nutrition. 

Cacoxenite (ka-kok’sin, ka- 
kok’sen-it (Gr. kakos, bad, and xenos, 
a guest.) A yellowish silky mineral, in very 
= nute fibrous, radiating tufts, a native fer- 

pra gary menage with water, containing 

© of iron and — —— acid. It occurs 

in the iron ore of Bohemia. The phosphoric 
acid injures the quality of the iron extracted 
from the ore in which cacoxene occurs, 

Cactacem (kak-ti'sé-4), n. pl. A nat. order 
of dicotyledonous plants, the cactus or In- 
dian fig order. The 
species are succu- 
lent shrubs, with 
minute scale - like 
leaves, except in 
the genus Pereskia, 
and with clusters 
of spines on the 
stems. They have 
fleshy stems, with 
eweetish watery or 
milky juice, The 
fruit is succulent, 
in some species sub- 
acil and refresh- 
ing. in others inal- 
pid. All the plants 
of this order, ex- 
cept a single spe- 
cies, are natives of 
America. Several 
have been introduced into the Old World, 
and in many places they have become natur- 
alized. The principal genera are Melocac- 
tus, Echinocactus, Opuntia, and Mammil- 
laria. The species figured above is a native 
of South Brazil Its rounded or oval stem 
is from 6 inches to 1 foot in diameter. 

Cactaceous (kak-ta’shus), a. Relating to 
or ouns the cactus; as, cactaceous 


actal tal), a. [See Cacrus.] In bot. 
of or belonging to the cactus group or order 
of plants; as, the éactal alliance. 

Cactese (kak’té-¢),n. pl. Same as Cactacec. 

Cactine (kak'tin), » The red colouring 
matter extracted from the fruit of some o: 
the Cacti and Opuntia. 

Cactus (kak’tus), « [L., fram Gr. kaktos, a 
prickly plant.] The old name of a group ‘of 
plants once considered to form a single 
genus, but now divided into several, and 
——— the nat. order Cactacem (which 
see 

Cacuminal (ka-kG’mi-nal), a, [L. eacumen, 
a top or summit] Pertaining to a top or 
summit; specifically, pertaining to the top 
of the palate; as, a caeuminal letter. See 
under CEREBRAL, 

Cacuminate t (ka-kii’mi-nat), 2.0 [L. cacu- 
nen, a top, a point.) To make sharp or 
pointed, Hailey. 

eae (kad), n. (Au abbreviation of cadet, Sc. 

cadie, caddie, a porter or messenger. See 
CADET. } A slang term of —— — 
originally to various classes of persons of a 
low erode, as hangers-on about inn-yards, 
conductors of omnibuses, messengers or 





Sharp-angied Cactus— 
Evhinecactes axygouns, 


: 
| 
| 
| 


Cadastral (ka-das’tral), a. Pertaining toa 


nance sur of Great Britain. 
Cadastre, "Cadaster (ka-das'tér), mn [Fr. 


Cadaver (ka-dii'vér), n. IL Acer Sir 


Cadave 
——— 
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errand-boys, and the like; now extended to 
—* mean, vulgar fellow of whatever social 

‘The conductor who is vulgarly 
— as the cad,’ Mayhew. 


I will appear to know no more of you than one of 
the caas of the thimble-rig knows of the pea- sateen. 


* 
There's a set of ands in that club that will say any- 
thing. Thackeray. 
Cadamba (ka-dam’ba), n. The general name 
given to the wood of trees belonging to the 
genus Nauclea(which see), The yellow — 
grained wood of X. cordifolia and N. — 
Jolia is used in India for flooring- ~ 94 
ey 8 -boxes, &e. Its t drawbac 
that it 
moisture. Written also Xudumba 


cadastre or government survey and register 
of the properties of a country; —— 

to the survey of a country on a an 
complete scale; as, the cadastral or ord- 


cadastre, a survey and valuation of real pe 
perty; Tt. catastro, contracted from 
eapitastrum, register for a poll-tax, from L. 
caput, the head.) A detailed survey of the 
lands of a country, their extent, divisions, 
and sulalivisions, nature of culture, d&c., in 
most countries executed by the government 
as the basis of an assessment for fiscal | pod 
poses, &c. Doomsday Book is a kind o 
dastre. 

J. Da 


vies. ‘A mere cadaver.’ 


s exceedingly liable to be —— A 


CADENT 





| Caddis, (kad’is),n, (Comp. 8e. ead. 
| dis, caddice, flocculent cotton or wool; prr- 
babily from the Celtic; Ir. and Gael eade 
ecadan, cotton; W. cadas, a kind of clot, 
and cadach, a clout, a kerchiet. 31.4 A kind 
of worsted tape or ribbon. * Caddises, cam. 
brics, lawns.” Shak -2. A kind of tape Lint 
for dressing wounds. Simmonds. —it. A cad- 
dis-worm. See CADDICE. 
| Caddis (kaul'ts-giir- nA 
of —— per hg Shak. wen — 
Caddow (kni’5), mn (O.E. ca-daw, that js 
caw-daw—caw and date; comp. Sc. kae, Dun. 
kaa, * —— ] A chough; a jackie, 


Ray. 1 
C Seay. na, [Corruption of ostty,» 
small pack of tea, from Malay kati, a 
eatty or weight equivalent to 1} Tha] A 
small box for keeping tea. 

Cade (kad), a. [Perhaps connected with 
Dan. kaad, wanton, frolicsome] Tame; 
bred by hand; domesticated, 


He brought his cads lamb with hin to mar. 
Sheldon 


Cade (kid), et. To bring up, or nourish by 
a or with tenderness; to tame. Joha- 


Gade (kid), n. IL cadus, a cask] A barrel 
oreask. A cade of herrings is the quantity 
af five hundred; of sprats, a thousand. 
‘Stealing a cade of herrings’ Shak, 

Cade (kiul), n. A sheep-tick 

Cadelle (ka-del’), n. 2 French name of 
the lurva of a beetle, Trogostta (Tenedris) 
mauritanica, exceedingly destructive in 
granaries. Although not indigenous to Bri. 





Cadaverine (ka-dav'ér-ik, ka- 
(See CADAVEROUS.) Relat- 
ing to a dead body; relating to the changes 
* in a corpse by putrefaction; as, 
cadaveric phenomena, 


Cadaverous (ka- saree: as, a. IL ecadarer- 


oss, from cadaver, a 

to fall) Pertaining be adead body; 

ciall fall, aving the appearance or colour of a 
human y: pale; wan; ghastly. 

—— man, com diseases and | 

complaints.” Feltham. ‘A pale cadaverous 


ead body, from cado, 
espe- 


face." Ma 
Cadaverously ( (ka-davtr-ns-li), ade. In a | 


cadaverous manner. 


Cadaverousness (ka-iav‘ér-us-nes),n. The 


oun £ bei adaverous. 
Cad-bate (kad'bat), n. The larva 
” at sadtine sites fy. See CADDICE. 

Caddis (kad‘is),n, [Called by vari- 
ous other names, a8 caddy, caddew, cad-batt, 
cod-bait, &c., probably from the * or hag 
in which it is enveloped. Comp. W. cod, a 

cadach, a piece of cloth, a rag, cadas, a 


bag, 
kind of cloth. See Capprs.] The larva ‘of 
the — — a caddice-worm. 

, Gadais-ty (kad‘is-f), mn, An 
—— of nus Phryganea, order Neu- 


roptera, also the May-jly, the larva 
or grub of which (caddice or case worn) 
fortus for itself a case of small stones, grass- 
roots, shells, &c., lives under water till 


ready to emerge from the pupa state, and is 

—* as bait by anglers. This grub is very 

lous, an 
spawn. 


devowrs large quantities of 





Caddice Fly and Worms. 


1, peer a, Larva incase formed of raw or 
Sry geese stalks. 3, In case formed of small stones. 
oo pean Sens aS genes waes, 5S In case 


Caddice-wo: 
Caddie, Caddy (ka), m (TF 
¢ i), m (Fr. ca et, a 
younger brother. See CapET.] A boy, = 
cially as employed in running errands; 
hence, specifically, one who gains a liveli- 
— by running errands or delivering mes- 
; also, one who carries the clubs of 
en playing at golf. [Scotch.} 


Caddis-worm (kad’is- 
arva of the caddice-fly. 


‘a! 


tain, it is oecasionally found in our whest 
granaries, imported, probably, from foreign 
countries, When full-grown it is sleut 
inch long, whitish, covered with seatterel 
airs, and has a black horny head, anne! 
with two curved jaws. 


| Gatonce (ka'dens), n. AL eadentia, a 


falling, from L. eado, to fall. Chance is 
the same word. } Lt A decline; a state of 
falling or sinkin: ‘The sun in western 
cadence low.” ilton. —2 A fall of the 
voice in reading or speaking, as at the 
end of a sentence; also, the Pauling of th 
voice in the general modulation of tones in 
— —3. The general tone or modyia- 
thon of the voice in reading or reciting. 
especially in reading or reciting Tere 
* Passion’s tendereat cadence.” Sir W. Sect 
The preacher’ 's cadence towed, 
Softening thro’ all the gentle attributes 
Of bis lost child, Teunyren. 


4. Tone; sound. * Blustering winds . 
with hoarse cadence.’ Milton. — 5, Milit. ani 
formity in time and pace in marching — 
6. In the manege, an equal measure of pro- 
portion observed by a horse in al] his m- 
tions.—7. In her. same as Marks of Cadeury 
(which see under CaADENCY).—& Proportia 
[Rare and poetical.} 

A body slight and round, and like a 

Io growing, modest eyes, a hand, a foot 

Lessening in perfect cademer, = Tree 


9. In music, (a2) in general, the close of 1 
musical passage or phrase. (5) Specifically. 
a vocal or YP lparemente: shake or trill, rou, 
or division, introduced as an ending of a4 
means of return to the first subject. Staie 
& Barrett, (¢) Same as Cadenza.—A perfed 
cadence is composed of the chord of the 
dominant, followed by that of the towic, like 
wise of the chord of the dominant seventh, 
followed by that of the tanic.—An ieper 
fect cadence consists of the chord of the 
tonic, followed by that of the dominaat 
but rarely occurs as a final close.—The 
terrupted or deceptive cadence is formed by 
a chord — forelgn to that which was <- 
—— us evading the close, aud deceit 
tion.—The plagal cademer ox: 

sists o: the chord of the sulklom/nant, fei- 
lowed by that of the tonic, occasionally 

need in sacred music. Statner & Barrett 

Cadence (ka‘ilens), v.¢. pret. & pp. cadraced, 
ppr. eadencing. To regulate by musical 
** as, well eadeneect music. “These 


* Tog numbers cadenced by my grit 
—2 

Cadency (ka‘den-si), n. [See Cabpxxcx) De 
scent.— Marks of cadency, in her. marks in- 


tended to show the descent of a younger 
branch of a family from the main eteck. 
brizures. 

Cadene (ka-dén’), n. A common kind of car- 

t imported from the Levant. 

dadent (ki’dent), @. IL cadena, eadents, 
ppr . Bee CADENCE] 1. Falling down; sink- 
ng. ‘With cadené tears fret channels iv 
her cheeks.’ Shak. [Rare.J—2. The tema 





Fite, fiir, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, mdve; tiibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; ff, Sc. fry 





CADENZA 
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to the tenth of Professor H. Rogers® 
fifteen divisions of the palmozoic strata in 
the Appalachian chain Mt North America, 
the names of which suggest meta horleatly 
the different natural periods of the day; it 
corresponds to our lower middle Devonian, 
Cadenza n‘za).". (It. See CADENCE. ] 
In muaic, (@) an addition or embellishment 
made by the performer at the end of an air 
or concerto, rep actually Amon tag 
of an imprompta c (>) A rann 
at the conclusion of a vocal plece. 
(kad‘oil), mn, An ofl used in Ger- 
many and France for veteri purposes, 
weds of the fruit of the Juniperus Oxy- 
cedrus, called in those countries cada. 
Cadesset (kad’es), nm. Same as Caddow. 


Marlowe. 
Cadet (ka-det), n. [Fr. cadet, O.Fr. capdet, 
contr. from LL capitettum, dim, of ca 
the head. The ca, orcadet was the Httle 
head or chief, in distinction from the eldest 
son, who was caput or head, } 1. The youn 
oryoungest son. —2. A gentleman who 


| 


J 


es | 


pe gs pap Ae gp per es mini | 


a view to acquire military skill and obtain 
a commission. a 2— swak 
be receives pay, and thus is disti 

from a volunteer. —3. A —— —— 

ing for the rank of an officer in the army or 


nary, or in a mili school; 5 ‘ra cours 
eh is ——— the army bya — 
yal M 


of military discipline, at the Ro: 
Academy at W — or the : Hh ~4 
pet Col at upst, previous 0 
ng a commission; or one who holds the 
it been as a candidate for a 
commission in the Royal Navy. 
Cadet’s Fuming (kad’ez fim'‘ing 
likér) See ALKARSINE, KAKODYLE. 
Cadetship (ka-det’ship), n, The commission 
given to a cadet, 
Cadew (ka-dii’), n. A caddice-worm. 
eterna T ht A caddice-worm. 


vincial 
—— — 


for sale; 

cadge (ka), v het *previvolal English and 
hawk goods, as in a cart or 
oth —2 To intrude or live on another 

cadger (i —* 
kaj’ér), n. from O.Fr. 
— = who ed about falcons or 
erally a Raho poultry, and — who 
ings bu egus, poultry, e like, 
w the market from | spent cd ; an itiner- 
aut huckster.—2 A ts his 


— ina uestionab: 


oe te both senses. ] 


i), A provincial word allied 
Bes. teat, wanton) 1. Lively; frolic: 


manner. * e 
(Provincial or 


sorme.—2 ral * 
— * a 
See Me AtCALDE } i y Sng nies 
among the usually the judge of a 
town or —*— 

A sexe m  (tark. fe nll hme 
a judge, , arm, udge 
in the Turkish ab Rapire: so called because 
he =x" jurisdiction over — sol- 


— a ra. 
n ope pow a town 
A sort of 


Capprs.] A French 
a coarse woollen serge. 
Cadjii Gum (kaj’é-i gum), n. See ANACAR- 
DIUM, 
(kad-mé’an, kad’mi-an), 


“to elating to Cadmus, a legendary rince 
of Thebes, —— Whe & said 02 have 
—522 Greece * —— simple 
letters — Is Hr Oe ety 
therefore “called 


OTe, ey TY, 
A Cad 


mean victory, a 
hrase for a victory in which the 
er as much as the vanquished: 
in allusion to the soldiers who 

= te 


and eae od in combat 


Cadmia mi-a), n. peta, Ox. Sad 
mia, Redincia, a 1A name 


de of 
— —— sides — 
v nt in an ore 
—— (end i-um), 2. [From the above. 
‘mi-um . eo 
Sym. Cd. At. wt, 112. Saal diecevaed | dacamn 


ra Stromeyer, in 18i7, in carbonate of 
at Hanover. Its colour isa fine white, 


victors 
sprung 


8, 99; 





j, job; h, Fr. ton; 


Prime mn een a 
Ox 


irregular, and it is susceptible of polish. In 
all its relations it is v us to zinc, 
and it isalmost invariably ted with it. 


It is ductile and malleable, and when fused 
crystallizes in octahedrons. It melts below 
ared heat, and when stromsiy heated in oP 
air it burns, forming a yellow oxide ( 

Its a its employment in 
arts, bu has been used asa the 
ment. Cadmium occurs in the form of car- 
bonate, as an fent in various kinds of 
calamine, or ca 
found in the form of — as the rare 
mineral greenockite, an 

5 per cent. in some kinds of zine Dende. 
Like zine, it forms only one oxide, chloride, 


— &e. 
nt prapared fram the sulphide ct cad- | Care 
u e 
mala. te of —— ow colour, 
possesses muc! 

Cadrans (kad’ranz), n. xxoperi — 
from Fr. cadran, cadrant, lit. a aa 9 
per wee ge tihng gm and — 
cutting po g 
the gems at * during the 


* divka-ri), caducarius, 
— te In 

to escheat, forfeit 
Caducean (ka-dii’sé-an 


ture, or 
a. Belonging to 

the caduceus or wand of Mere 

Caduceus (ka-di’sé-us), n. Ly In class. 

eae Ee ian te ~ 

entwisted wo serpen 

borne by Mercur: 


a 


a symbol of commerce, Mer- 
the of com- 


—— wet 
ice a term erm applied fee a — 


Caduci (ka-d(i'sl- 
—— *7 a IL caducus, Caduceus, 


falli branchia, gills.) 

in ska t a term applied to tailed amphibi- 
— such as the newts, which lose the gills 
before attaining maturity. 
Cad (ea. 0’si-brang”ki-At) n. 
ee above.) 


not : 


te 
A caducibranchiate am 


Cadadity | (ka-di'si-ti), n. (Fr. caducité, 
—— peach whl Abe: 
jency ‘all or decay; o 
declining life; senility. A heterogeneous 
jumble of ‘youth and pie * Lord Ches- 
“At —— in a state of childhood 


— caducity. 
AP * Hav- 
—— to — — 

t pee to —_ ery early 

Gaduist (ka-nak). a. —— oir } Per- 
cady (had F * — in Edin 
—* - 

— See C. 


Caecal (sé’kal * Of or belonging to the 
Le tr f — form of a cecum; 
cecal extremity of a 


rata, adv. 
manner a cecum, 

In the former (the Anicuiata), 5, 
ends cecui ſy. 


clas (sé’si-ns), n. Ph "Ge. 55 The 


Garcilia. Coxcilia (sé-sil'-a), n. [Le 
-a), 7. coreua, 

blind,from the minute size of their eyes.) A 
genus of amphibians, formerly, on account 
of their external form, with the 
ophidian reptiles. They are entirely desti- 
tate of limbs, and the eyes are ve * 
and nearly hidden by the skin. 
usually 1 to 2 feet in | , but often mach 
lenge They constitu an order 
(Owen), of the class Amphibia. 

Cascilise (sé-sil-i'a-dé, 26-sil'l-2), 
np. A name given to the group or order 
* — —— in the above genus. 

50 


—— 
In the form or 


s Be intestine 
Nicholson. 


ng, sing; 


to ae extent of | 





nate of zinc. It is also | 








TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


C#SURAL 


near the termination of the intestine. Mam- 
mals have —— only one coreum, 
Cenozoic (86-n6-20'ik), a, See CALNOZOIC. 
Caen-stone (kien or koh stén), n. The 
French equivalent for our Bath oolite. It 
is a cream-coloured building-stone of excel- 
lent quality, 4 near Caen in Normandy. 
Althongh soft in the quarry, it is of fine 





texture and hardens Pak exposure, 60 as to 
become extremely durable. i. Winchester 
and Canterbury ls, He VIL's 


—— Westminster, and many 
tof it. It is still — 


in England. 

— 86-6-mii'sd-1 A group of 
a Mary includ e forms com- 
called rust and the which have 

eer simple spores. 
Cerebinse (se-re-bi" yt a The guit- 
quits, a sub-family of A and South 
érican ———— ois bi fam- 
Nectarinidm, of which the Carreba nea 
Cayenne and Guiana be taken as the 
type. It is a brilliant b —— 


sparrow, its fred with enone —— 


arranged in a bold and — 

manner. Its nest is neatly woven and pen- 

sile on the extremity of a slender twig. 
Cwrule, Cerulean. See CERULE, CERU- 


Casalpinia ( n‘i-a), n. [After Speer 

pinua, physician — Clement VIIL] A 
_ of plants, nat. order Leguminose 

species are trees or shrabs found in the 


warmer ons of both hemisph — 
showy yellow or red flow we. 
meres, and usuall | more or 2* 


red d wood called — —* 
sẽ· ⁊al — n pl oA aaa ol 
minous Pips: of which Cxrsalpinia (w ch 


see) is the 
Caesar (sé'zér), n. A title, ally a sur- 
— of the Julian family at Rome, which, 


and latterly 
came to be applied to presumptive 
to the throne, The Gile aa perpetuated 
in the Keiser of the Holy Roman Empire, 

a dignity first assumed by Charlemagne. 
Somationss in English literature it is nearly 
a to emperor, conqueror, ‘And 
she shall be sole victress, Coesar's Coesar.’ 
Shak. (Rich. IIL. iv. 4.) 

Cesarean, Cesarian (sé-zi'ré-an, sé-zi‘ri- 
an),a. Of or pertaining to Casar.—Carsarean 
section * tion, in midwifery, the oper- 
"> the fetus is taken out of the 

hy an incision through the petites 
of rh fee uterus, when the ob- 
stacles to delivery are 50 great as to leave 
no other alternative: said to be so named 
because Julius Cesar was brought into the 


world in bon w 
— L., corsius, blue.) In 
bot. —— ; pale-blue, with a 
ai mixture of gray. 
(sé‘zi-um), mn. IL cœsius, blue.) 


ral 2 discovered by Bunsen and Kirchoff 
of DeeSneiee. ta Germany, sd mabuaneammely 
ermany, at uen 
in other mineral waters. Its spectrum 
——— two characteristic blue lines. The 
occurs in the mineral lepidolite, 
aah has been discovered in test abun- 
dance in the lepidolite of Hebron, Maine, 
U.S. It is always found in connection a 
rubidium, It belongs to the same 
elements with lithium, sodium, po 
and —— viz. the group of The alkall. 
me 


ses'pi 
Scars. — 


in a verse; a separation, by the —— or a 
word or b bles 
micall 


phat in the second a cesura between 


fifth and sixth. 
Lives thi ail life, extends through all extent 
Spreads vided, operates unspent. 





wh, whig; zh, azure,—See KEY, 





Caf (kaf), n. The name of the mountain 
which, according to the Mohamm 
environs the whole earth, which is thus set 
within it like a finger in a ring. 

Café A), m. [Fr., coffee, a coffee-house.] 
A ee- house ; a restaurant.—Café chant- 
ant, a coffee-house in France where the 

ests are treated with music. Such houses 
ave frequently inclosed ** in front 
planted with trees, under which the guests 
sit in summer listening to the singers, &c., 
Gah 5 on & stage. 
kaf’e-net), nm. [A corruption, 
“Through the fn ¢ influence of Fr. café, of Turk. 
neh, contr. gahvench, coffee- 
use} In Turkey, a hotel or house of 
rest for travellers; a coffee-house. 

Caff (kaf), n. Chaff. [Secotch.] 

Caffa (kaf‘a), ». A kind of painted cloth 
goods manufactured in India. 


Caffeic Gan 0) a, A or pertaining to 


old (Cylic0,) existing fn coffee, composed 
acid ( ir) existing In coffee, com 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Called 
also Caffetannic Acid and ChAloregenie Acid, 
Caffeine (ka-fé'in),». CuHyyN (On) 3 Aslightly 
bitter, highly azotized substance, crystalliz- 
——— slender, silk-like needles, found in 
tea-leaves, Pa tea, gua- 
rana, &e. ee contains from 08 to 36, 
and tea from 2 to 4 percent, It is a weak 
base, and forms salts with an acid reaction. 
Doses of 2 to 10 grains induce violent ner- 
yous and vascular excitement. Called also 
Theine (which see 
Oaifeone (ka-f@’6n), n. The aromatic prin- 
ciple of coffee, It is a brown oil, heavier 
than water. An almost imponderable quanu- 
tity gives an aroma to a quart of water. 
er-bread (kaf'ér-bred), xn. The spongy 
farinaceous pith of the trunk and cones of 
certain eyeadaceous African plants of the 
genas Encephalartos, used by the Caffres 
as food. ritten also 
Caffer-corn (kaf’ér-korn), » A name given 
to Indian — 5* or pa umn eet which 
is cultivated in portions of Africa as a 
cereal, Written also Caffre-corn. See DURRA, 


SORGHUM. 
(kaf-é-tan‘ik), a. Same as Caf- 


Caffetannic 
Gaffila, Cafilah (kafili), n. (Ar. and Per. 
Ti), n, at 
“rapt a caravan, a body of travellers.] An 
clal Persian government caravan; a com- 
dum, of travellers or merchants. 
affre (kaf‘ér), n. One of a native race of 
Southern Africa; a Kafir or Kaffir, See 
KAPIR. 
neg ar * ——— 5 m 
nn, (Dan. aw w. kagge, a 
—ã cask or barrel, differing from 
barrel only in size, and containing a few 
gallons, but not of any definite capacity: 
more 8*6 written Keg. 
Cage (ut). n. (Fr. ig eae 
hollow, from carus, hol low (whence E.cave). 
For changes similar to from caved, see 
ABRIDGE,) 1. A box, or Inclosure made of 
boards, or with lattice-work of wood, wicker, 
or wire, for confining birds or beasts. For 
the confinement of the more strong and 
ferocious beasts a cage is sometimes made 
of iron bara. 

It ha with it wedlock) as with cages: the 
birds without — 26 get he and those within 
despair to get out, plaris. 
2. Formerly, a 2 om or place of confinement 
for petty mal tors.—3. A skeleton frame- 

of any kind; as, (a) in carp. an outer 
work of tim r,inclosing another within it; 
as, the cage of a wind 1, or of a staircase. 
@) ) In . & framework to confine a 
all-valve —— a certain range of motion. 
9 A wire guard placed in front of an 
uatlon-opeting to allow liquids to pass, 
hut prevent the passage of solids. (d) The 
framework of a hoisting us, 
the framework in which miners ——— 
and descend the shaft, and by which hutches 
are raised and lowered. (¢) Nawt. an iron 
vessel formed of hoops placed on the to * 
le, and filled with combustibles. 
is ii ted an hour before high water, and 
an intricate channel navigable for 
the period it burns.—4 A cup with a glass 
bottom and cover with a drop of water be- 
tween containing animalcules to be ex- 
amined under a microscope.—5, In mining 
slang, a tap-room, or bar in the store at- 
tached to a work. 
Cage (kaj), v.t Wh ny & pp. caged 





or ate ml confinement. ‘The caged aged clois- | a cairn.) A beap o 


Cageling ( (ki ling), » A bird kept ina 
cage; a cage-bird. Tennyson. 
* n. 1. Tough old geese 
sent to —— neh or meat.—2. An in- 
ferior kind of sheep. Halliwell. (Vulgar.} 
Cagot (ka-ga), n. Bh . perhaps from Armor. 
cacouz, leprous. e Cagots are st to 
be descended from lepers.} One of a miser- 
ably degraded race of men inhabiting France, 
in the neighbourhood of the ees, as 
also, formerly at least, Lower Bri y. Inthe 
middle ages they were believed to be can- 
nibas and heretics, and treated with the 
a rn ly they are now on 
a level far Frenchmen, but socially 
they are still regarded as d ed. From 
insufficient nourishment and their mode of 
life they are often deformed and 
and have been confounded with Creting. 
(kag’y-é), n. [Native name.] A name | 
common to two species of monkeys of — 
one of them ed Hapale Jacchua, 
the other H, Gtdipus. 
Cahier (at e-ya), wn [Fr., O.Fr. 
, & sheet Py our 
r, four.}] 1. A number of 


al 
sheets J paper put loosely together; speci- 
fically, one of the successive portions of a 
2 —— printed = — or —— 
port proceedings © , 

the | ture; a memorial. * 
Cahoot (ka-hit’), » [Perhaps from Fr. co- 
horte, a —— A company or partner- 


ship ; cahoot with a 
Bartiett. fionthers and Western States 
America. 


Caic (ka n. Same as Caiqgue. 
Gaiiiiach (kfl’yath), m. [Gael] An old 


Gi the Highland arilfiacks 

Ppl pe Ba a ya 
Caimacam (ki-ma-kam’), 1. , kai. 
macam, lieutenant —kaim, vigilant, and 
mukaum, a *** —2 A lieutenant or a 


lieutenan Turkish service; 
specifically, a title of the de ps gy: Mew Be of the 
grand er, and governor ti- 


nople, Called also Caimacan, 
n See CAYMAN, 
Cain. ured (kan’kul-rd), a. A word 
found only in the following passage:— 
No, forsooth, he has but a little wee face, with a 
little yellow beard—a arin-colonred beard. 
Shak, Mer. Wee. i. 4, 2% 
Supgosed by some to be for cane-colowred; 
but Nares explains the word as meaning 
‘yellow or red as applied to hair; whi 
being esteemed adeformity, was by common 
consent attributed to Cain and Judas.’ 
Comp. As You Like It, iii 4,9 The word 
eane does not oveur in Shakspere. 
ring - ~whale (kp'Ing-whil), n. Same as 


Cainite (rtd, n. [From Cain. 
ber of a strange sect of fanatical 
the second ook Pathe 0 professed to vener- 
ate Cain, Korah than, and Abiram, and 
the —— They imagined a variety of 
ange’ uting to each a particular sin, 
so that when they were about any wicked: 
ness they invoked the 1 whens they 
fancied to preside over it. They held that 
the way to be saved was to gratify their 
lusts and evil passions, and are said to have 
asserted that the power which created hea- 
ven and earth was an evil one. 

Cainozoic (kA-no-z0‘ik), a. (Gr. kainos, re- 
cent, and * ite.) In geol. a term applied 
to the latest of the divisions eet which 
strata have been arranged, 
to the of the fossils they include. The 
post tertiary tae of British 22* 

systems ⸗ 

recent forms of life, Tones, 
28 to the Meaozvie, exhibiting inter- 
extinet and ~ ——— — * 

extine yin corresponds nearly 
what has been called the age of —— 
Written also —* Kainozo 

Vy ki Ur. — especially : 
tien small s py —* gz boat; a 
t skiff used in rus, where it 
ost monopolizes 2 boat traffic. Itm 
have from one to ten or twelve rowers. —2. 
Levantine vessel of ecce size. 

Qa ira (sit 6-ri). * It (the revolution) 
shall go on.’] The —— French revolu· 
d about 1789 or 1790. 

r. Gael, ceard, a —— 


A mem- 
retics of 
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veying, or in re. Bee Barn of an it exploring 


found in — en Waban 
— — 

with a 

— ie een are 
ornaments. Tee een das tea ae 
a a 6 

{ Fr., rn 


intend to possess themsel to be fired 
g | Scat, een An ammuni- 
tion wagon; @ an ammunition chest — 


8. In civil engin. tala 
a boat used asa Sere docks. Os 


ted; especially 

dock, which may be sunk 
a vessel's keel, used for docking vessels 
while at their moori 


stores or masts, See ATING-DOCK. (chA 
founding 


—— — f and calcareoas 
Thicaceous caren 
Seaty bole ot tan — 20 ol 
ey iceland, Te — 


Caitiff n. [0.Fr. cadt 
tive, — — Fr. 
mean, vile; from L. ea a 
capere, to take.) 1.¢ A captive; a prison, 


Avarice —————— — — 
2 A mean villain; a d 


Cait eo li), ade. Knavishly; sr- 


cal ‘Through the French, tres 
L — ———— See Carriry.] The 
pram of being a —— captivity. 

He thet leadoth inte caaii/tes, achalt go nse reli! 


, Angola- &e. 
— — kaj'a-pat), & 
, a tree, and pwtih, white.) Av 
oil Best Indica resseshitag Gat © 
cardamoms, obtained from 


Cajuprti, or calepal-tree of of the ® Moluccas 





‘9 confine in a fo shut or | A ay yey tax a tramp; a vagrant; 
—— Caged nightin ngalen’ Shak wo | ERE Sir F. Scott. Scotch, } 
Caged (« (kijd), pp. or a. mbling a cage (kirn), mn. (Gael. Ir. W. — a heap, 
Fite, fi far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; tübe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; i, Sc, abune; §, Sec. fey. 











CAJIOLE 





fic, and is said to be a remedy in Asiatic 


Cajole — et ret. & pp, mre ppr. 


Fr. ca to 5 
peg oF hie ke i in a 


] Led deceive or delude by 
iy ce pts 


mises, simulated com- 
er's wishes, aud the like; 

— to eoux. 
ae ee hoard anjole 


oomrenient season all thought 

of Dover, and to ¢a/ed¢ the nation 

retara to the policy of the Triple — 
Cajolement (ka-jél’ment), x. *Cajomcy. 
Coleridge. (Rare. ] 


oler (ka-jol'ér), x. One who cajoles; a 


Cajolery (ke- -j6lér-), nm The act of cajoling; 
coaxing oo, a tricks; a wheedling 5 | cals 
delude. * Infamous cajoleries.” Rvelyn. 


fake (ic ek. and Sw. kaka, Dan. 


—— See Cook. tL td 
baked, and generally swee 
pay —— with various ingredients, 


——* nade or concreted in Ges fora 
of acake; a mass of matter in a solid form 
relatively thin and extended; as, a cake of 
Cree of rasling ice came rolling down the food, 
2 Oil-cake for feeding cattle. — 
How much cade 
—— oe quane wile lsbess wosld par- 
—One's cake is dough, one has failed; one 
has had a failure or miscarriage. 

My cade ts dongh, but I'll in among the rest. SAad. 
See — — 5 


. Fosson, 
Cake (kak), v.f. pret. & caked; ppr. 
Fy To forma into a or mass. 


Cake (kik), v.é& To concrete or ee 
formed into a hard mass, as do 
oven, &c. * Clotted blood that within” 
5* 


0. Tocackle, [North of Eng- 


Cake- k*bred),n, Fine white bread; 
nanchet, &. Jonson, 

Cake-urchin (kitk’ur-ch in),2, A name 

larly applied to ins (Ech a8 
diving a Pitscold eae. 


Cakile (kak’i-16), n. rere name.} A genus 

ef cruciferous plants) The species are 
smooth, fleshy, annual branched herbs, with 
entire or ee ae leaves, and natives of 


—— the northern hemisphere. 
je aea-rocket) is a native 
$ — 


SEA-ROCKET.) There are 
two other species, C. ainericana and C. 
pretty annuals. 

(kal, n A mining term for a kind of 

metal found in tin ore; wolfram, 

Calaba (kal‘a-ba), See CALOPHYLLUM, 
Calabar Bean — — n The seed 
at P a ges 


— 
causes ng 
vomiting, innocence. It induces fainting 


eee h. and weakens or 
— — paralyzes 
(kal‘a-bash), a. 


(Pg. calabaga, 





Sp. calabasa, Catalan carabasea, a 
a calabash; from Ar. gar, a 
aibas, dry.) LA vessel made of 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 
Vou. I. 


gourd, and 





&, Jo; 


j, job; 
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gourd-shell or of a calabash shell, used for 

containing liquors or goods, as — * 

and the like. They are so ¢ 

hard that when they contain any auld they 

— ut several times on the me 

ettles. “mine ** y polish 

ry * ved on them, which 
with or ——— 

— — ruit of —— tree. 

ed name of the gourd-plant (Ca- 


Galabash-tree (ca!’ — n L The 
popular name of the American trees or 
shrubs belonging to the genus —— 
ven to them because bh ape — 
ike fruits, the hard shells 
made into numerous fmt utensils, as 
basins, cups, spoons, bottles, &c.—2 A name 
also given to Adansonia digitata, the bao- 
bab — Africa. See BAOBAB. 
* (kal-a-Liée’), nm. I8p. — — 
rt 


* hidden} A eg ater fe States, 


Galabre,t t Calabert gh geal nm oA * 
brian fur. * His cloke of calatre.’ 
Plowman. ‘Costly grey amices of sister 


Calade (ka-lid’ or kata), a roarou = 
slope or ws = 
ree is ri ‘dden 


down which ‘ah 
= — 
le rhizome. } 
a of puns, nat. order Aracew, hay: 
upper part of iy spadix entirely cove 


with stamens, and base with ovaries, 
The leaves are with large 
—— often veined with red. e@ juice of 


—— lants is very acrid, but its injurious 
—— are destroyed by cooking, and the 
starch-bearing rhizomes of some spe- 

* are used as food. They are natives of 
the West and East Indies, &c., and are often 
cultivated. They have been introduced into 
our hot-houses because of their fine foliage. 


Calaite (ka-li7it), —— Gr. kallais, 
— ee ) A name 
ven to the turgtoise (v (which see 


The species are 
mere weet, found chiefly in damp woods. 
Three species are found in Britain. 

Calamanco (kal-a-mang’ko),n {L.L. cala- 
mancus, caolamaucum, caimelauctan, &c., 
a stuff * of camel's hair. 
A woollen stuff of a and ch 
y } warp, ‘A gay — —“ 


“— Wood (kal-a-man’dér wud), 
n. [Supposed to be a corruption of Coro- 
mandel wood.) A beautiful species of wood, 
the product of Diospyros quoesita, nat. order 
Ebenacew, a native of at Calon: it —— 


with —— its It tak —* high 
culty. ty : ve 

polish, and is wrought into chairs phar y He 

and t uneq 


= veneers of almost 
Calamar (kal‘a-miir), n. Same as Cala- 


‘a-ma-ri), a. [ Pg. calamar, 

b| Sabie Cater th 212 oa } 

general name for decapod cuttle-fishes 

of Baty family a order Dibranchiata, 

but properly used to —— = 3 
—— — The body is cag. aot, 

ring, and flanked behind by two rns 

fins, and contains a pen-shaped gladius 

or internal horny flexible shell. They have 

—* — of discharging, when alarmed or 

a black fluid w gf tober an ink-bag. 

hte species are found in all seas, and fuar- 

nish food to dolphins, whales, &c. Some 

es can dash out of the water and propel 

ves thro the air for 80 or 100 


lainbak, a 
Same as Agallochuin. 
Calambeur (ual am-bdér), =. (Fr. calam- 
r, calamboure, &c, See ge rg A 
—— of the aloes · wocd. of a dusky or 
mottled colour, of a light friable texture 
and less fragrant than calambac. This w 
is used by cabinet-makers and inlayers. 
Calamiferous (kal-a-mif‘ér-us), @. [L. cala- 
mins, a reed, and fero, to bear.) Producing 


| Galamalne, a (kal’ a-min, kal’a-min), 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


trous, adverse, unhappy, severe, sad, 
Calamitously 


CALAMUS 





n. (LL. calamina, from L. cadmia (d being 
changed into /), ‘calamine, cadmia.] The 
native siliceous oxide of zinc, an important 
British ore of zinc, from which the metal 
is got chiefly by distillation. It generally 
occurs — with zinc carbonate in 
calcareous 


Calamint (rat's mint), n. A plant of the 
us Calamintha. 
tha (kal-a-min’tha), n. (Gr, kalos, 


beautiful, and mintha, —— us of 
ts, nat. order Labiate. 8 plants are 
rhs or shrubs with dense Pid of 5 


white or yellow flowers, with a two-li 
corolla and eee commit stamens. a 
species are British, viz. C. Nepeta, lesser 


Caveat ¢. 5 common calamint ; 


linopodium, wild-basil. 

They all —— a omens oil. 
— (kal mist),n IL calamus, a 
* Apioer; one w plays on a reed or 


Galamistratet (kal-a-mis’trit), of IL 


calamistrare, from calamister or calamis- 
trum, an iron tube for a the hair, 
from calamus, a sini To curl or frizzle, 
as the hair. ian ve; B 
—— tra’shon), 1. 
The act of —— é hair. 
Calamistrations, ointments, &c., . . . will make 
the veriest dowdy otherwise a goddess. Surtom. 
(kal‘a-mit), n. [L. calamus * 
1. A mineral, probably a variety of trem 
lite. It occurs in imperfect or —— 
prismatic crystals, longitudinally striated, 
and sometimes resem a reed. Its struc- 
ture is foliated, its lustre vitreous, and more 
=e less shining —2. A foasil of the genus 


pee frdewtte n. IL calamus, 
a reed.} A genus of fossil] plants, very 
ic of the carboniferous rocks. 


They had the habit of the modern equi- 
setums, to which they are closely allied, but 
they were arborescent, with woody stems, 
true leaves, and corms with fruit scales like 
Equisetum, but protected externally with 
bract leaves. 

Calamitons —— (Fr. cala⸗ 
miteux, L calamitosua. CALAMITY. 
1.¢ Suffering calami ;, miserable; involve 
in deep distress; wre d. ‘Ten thousands 
of seleations ns." South.—2. Produc- 
ing or resulting from —“ making 
wretched ; distressful ; as, a calamitous 
event. ‘That calamitous prison.” Milton, 
‘His sad and calamitous condition.’ South. 
Syn. Miserable, deplorable, distressful, af- 
flictive, wretched, grievous, baleful, disas- 


(ka-lam‘i-tus-li), adv. In a 
calamitous manner; in a manner to produce 


— 
tousness (ka-lam’i-tus-nes), ». The 


pony ea wretch —— or — 


nerally applied 
to events or — — ree Ly 


which bring 
Calamity is man's true touchstone, Bean. & Fi. 
The deliberations ore rareiy wise. 


Burke. 
-—Mtgfortune, Calam 

MISFORTUNE. —SYX. , distress, afflic- 
tion, adversity, — unhappiness, in- 
felicity, mishap, mischance, misery, evil, ex- 

tremity, exigency, downfall. 
(kal‘a-mé-den"dron ), 1. 
in geo. a eens ms of toni planta, tak order 
a genus of coa order 
uisetacex:,often stcontionhie thickness, 
th smooth surface or bark, and articulated 
hollow stems; reed-tree. They are gener- 


ted by the amorphous casts of 
thelr atrintes holler axes. * 


Calamus (kal‘a-mus), n. [L. calamus, a 
a reed-pen, a pipe of reed; Gr. kala- 

mos, “The root isthe same as in E. hawlm.] 
1, dee. ts seed ened ta eta a 
Hebrew term which is believed to mean 
ee ape rue substance oe some 
reed or cane, probably Andropogon 
Schananthus or A, Calaimus aromaticus 
sweet-scented lemon-grass). —2. The root of 

e —— or sweet-rush (Acorus Cala- 
mus). WEET-RUSH, —3 A genua of 
palma, te. stems of the different species of 
which are the rattan-canes of commerce, 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,—See Kerr. 
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CALANDO 


This genus holds a middle station between 
the and palms, with the habit of 
the former and the inflorescence of the 
latter. The species are principally found 
in the hotter parts of the East Indies. The 
stems of C. Rotang, C. verus, C. rudentunt, 
and (. extensus are extensively used for the 
bottoms of chairs and similar articles) Ma- 
lacca canes, so much used for walking-sticka, 
are the stems of C. scipionum, which are 
imported from Singapore and Malacca, but 
are chiefly grown in Sumatra. The resin 
called dragon’s-blood ia yielded by C. Draco. 
4. In the A. Cath. Ch. a tube of precious 
metal, anciently used by communicants 


when partaking of the contents of the chal- | Calcareo- 


ice in the eucharist. The kings of France 
used it at their coronation when they par- 
took of both kinds in the sacrament. 
Calando (ka-lan‘d6). [It., ppr. of ealare, to 
decrease.] In music, a direction to gradu- 
ally slacken the pace and decrease the volume 


of tone, 
Calandra (ka-lan’dra), n. [It. calandra, Gr. 
kalandra, a kind of lark) 1. A species of 
lark (Alauda calandra), with a thick bill, 
the upper part of the body of a reddish 
brown, spotted with black, with a body 
thicker than the sky-lark. It is a native of 
Southern Europe and Northern Africa — 
2 A genus of coleopterous insects, belong- 
ing to the section Rhynchophora, and family 
Curculionida, Some of the minute species 


* 





Corn-weevil (Cafandre granaria), natural slee 
and magnified. 


commit great havoc in granaries, both in 
their larva and perfect state. They are a 
numerous, and among them are the well- 
known corn-weevil (C. granaria) and the 
rice-weevil (C. oryza ‘he gru-gru worm, 
which destroys palm-trees in South America, 
ia the larva of C. palmarum, and is nearly 
2 inches lon. is grub is eagerly sought 
for by the natives, who eat it when cooked. 
This species, with C. sacchari, destroys also 
the sugar-canes of the West Indies. 

Calangay (ka-lang’gd), ». A species of 
white rot. 

Calapitte (kal'a-pit), n. [Malayan calappa, 
the cocoa-tree.} A stony concretion occa- 
sionally present in the cocoa-nut, called also 
Vegetable Bezoar, much worn by the Malaya 
as an amulet of great virtue. 

Calash (ka-lash’), n. [Fr. ealtche, from G, 
kailesehe, a word of Slavonic origin: Boheim. 
kolesa, Pol. kolaska.|) 1, A light chariot or 

, with very low whee It may be 
open, or covered with afolding top which can 
be let down at pleasure. ‘When you and I 
take the air in the calash together.’ Locke. 
2. The folding hood or top sometimes fitted 
to such 4 carriage. —3. A cover for the head 
sometimes used by ladies. It is generally 
made of silk supported on a frame of cane 
or whalebone, and worn projecting well 
over the face. 

Mrs. Bote’s eyes flashed out at her from onder her 
black cadesA, Thackeray. 
Calathidium, Calathium (kal-a-thid‘i-um, 
ka-la'thi-um)}, mn. {Gr. kalathos, a flower- 
basket.] Names sometimes Ba to the 
flower-head of the plants called Composite. 
Calathiform (kal’a-thi-form), a. [L. cala- 
thua, a basket, a bowl, and forma, form.) In 
bot. hemispherical or concave, like a bowl 

or cu 

Calathium, See CALATHIDIVM. 

Calathus (kal‘a-thus), n [Gr. kalathos, a 
hasket.] An ancient sort of basket in which 
Greek and Roman women kept thelr work. 
It is often represented on monuments, and 
frequently as a symbol of maidenhood. 

caire-grossier (kal-kar-gré-sé-a),n. [Fr., 
lit. coarse limestone.] In geol. the coarse 
ealcareous building-stone of Paris, formed 
of foraminiferous shells. It forms an exten- 
sive stratum, or rather series of strata, in 
the Paris basin, and belongs to the eovene 
tertiary period. 

Calcaneal (kal-ki’né-al),a. In anet. relat- 
ing to the calcaneum, or great bone of the 
heel; as, calcaneal arteries. 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


' Calcaneum (kal-ki’né-um), ». (L.,the heel.] | Caleciferous (kal-sif’ér-us), a. 
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In @anat. the largest bone of 
bone that forms the heel. 

Calcar (kal’kiir), n (L. calear, a spur, from 
calx, oa 
low projection from the base of a petal, It 
is the nectary of Linnmua, 

Calcear (kal'kar), x. [L. calearia, a lime- 
kiln, from calz, lime.] In glass-works, a 
kind of oven or reverberating furnace, used 
tor the calcination of sand and salt of pot- 
ash, and converting them into frit. 


the tarens; the 


| Calcarate (kal’ka-rat), @, (L. ealear, a spur. ] 


' 
‘ 








pine, pin; 


In bot. furnished with a spur; as, a ealear- 
ate corolla, such as that of larkspur. 
ous (kal-ka’ré-6-dr-jil- 


la’shus), a. tly calcareous partly argil- · 
laceous, 1 
C - (kal-ki‘ré-4-bi-tt’- 
min-us), @, Consisting of or containing 
lime and bitumen. 


Calcareo-siliceous (kal-kA'ré-}-si-li"shns), 
a. Consisting of or containing lime and silica, 
Calcareo-sulphurous (kal-ki'ré-d-sul'fér- 
us), @. Having lime and sulphur in com- 
bination, or partaking of both. 

Calcareous (kal-ka’ré-us), a. IL calearive, 
calcareous, from ealz, lime (whence R. 
chalk)] Partaking of the nature of lime; 
having the qualities of lime; containing lime; 
as, caleareous earth or stone.— Calearcoua 
spar, crystallized carbonate of lime. It is 
found crystallized in more than 700 different 
forms, all having for their primitive form 
an obtuse rhomboid. The rarest and most 
beautiful crystals are found in Derbyshire. 
—Caleareous tufa, an alluvial deposit of 
carbonate of lime, formed generally by 
springs, which, issuing through limestone 
strata, hold in solution a portion of calea- 
reous ¢arth; this they deposit on coming in 
contact with air and light. 

s (kal-ka’ré-ua-nes), n. Qua- 
lity of being calcareous. 
cariferous (kal-ka-rif'ér-us), a. IL cal- 
carius, from caiz, caleis, lime, and fero, to 
bear.] In geol. and mineral. lime-yielding; 
as, ecaleariferous strata. Applied aleo to 
petrifying springs charged with carbonate 
of lime, which, on the spring issuing into 
the air, is deposited as crusts of calcareous 
tufa. [Rare.] 

Calcaveila, Calcavellos (kal-ka-vel'la, kal- 
ka-vellos}, mn. A kind of sweet wine from 
Portugal. See CARCAVELHOS. 

Calceated t (kal’sé-At-ed), a. [L. calceatue, 
from caleeus, a shoe.] Shod; fitted with or 
wearing shoes. Johnson. 

Caleedon (kal’si-don),n. [hes CHALCEDONY. } 
Iu jewelry, a foul vein, like chalcedony, in 
some precious stones. 

kal-si-don ‘ik, 


Co Calcedonian ( 

kal-si-do’ni-an),a. Chalcedonic (which see), 
(kal-sed’o-ni), n Chalcedony 
(which see). 

Calceiform (kal-sfi-form), a. [L. caleeus, 
a slipper, and forma, form.) Having the 
form of a slipper, as the corolla of Calceo- 
laria; calceolate. 

Calceolaria (kai-sé--li’ri-a), nm, [L, caleeo · 
ius, a slipper, from the shape of the inflated 
corolla resembling a shoe or slipper.) Slip- 
perwort, a genus of 
ornamental herba- 
ceous or shrubby 
plants, nat. order 

Scrophulariacem, 
All species are 
South American ; 
several have been 
long known in Brit- 
ish gardens. Most 
of them have yel- 
low flowers, some 
have puce-coloured 
ones, and some oc- 
cur with the two 
colours intermix- 
ed, while some are 
white. The roots of 
C. arachnvidea, the 
parent of many of 
our hybrids, are 
used for dyeing woollen cloth crimson, un- 
der the name of relbun. The ter num- 
ber of the calceolarias in cultivation are 
hybrids and not true species. 

Calceolate (kal'sé-d-lit), a. Same as Cal- 
ceiform 





Cc Calxes. See CaLx. 
Calcic (kal’sik), a. (L. calz, caleis, lime.) 
Of or pertaining to lime; containing cal- 


clum; as, caleic chloride, or chloride of cal- 


cium. 


ndte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; 


ia, the heel.} In bot. a spur; a hal-’ 


CALCITRATION 








{L. cals, lime, 
| and fero, to produce.) Producing or con. 
| taining Hime, especially when in consider. 
able quantity; a8, caleiferous strata: cold. 
erous sandstone. 
alcification (kal'si-fi-ka"shon}, a [1. csi, 
eaicia, lime, and facio, to make.) In chem, 
a changing into lime; the process of chang. 
ing into a stony substance by the depul. 
tion of salts of lime, as in the formation of 


teeth. 
(kal'si-form), a. [L cals, lime, 
— forma, form.) In the form of chalk or 
me, 

Calcify (kal’si-ff), ci pret. & pp. caleifed ; 
ppr. calcifying, (L. calx, lime, and faris, 
to make.) To become gradually changed 
into a stony condition by the deposition or 
—— of lime, aa in the formation of 

iL 

, Caleify (kal’si-ff), rt To make steny by 
de ting lime. —Calcifying segment, » 

thick glandular sac or dilatation in the 

lower part of the oviduct of birds, often, 
but erroneously, called the uterus, which 
secretes the shell of the egg. 

| Calcigenous (kal-sij’en-us), a IL eale. 
caleiz, lime, and giguo, genwi, to produce } 

In chem. a term applied to the common 
metals, which with oxygen form a cals or 
earth-like substance, 

Cal (kal-sij‘ér-us), a. [L ealz, 
lime, and gero, to bear.] Producing or oo 
taining lime. 

Calcimine (kal’si-min), #. IL calz, ealeir, 
lime.) A superior kind of white or coloured 

| Wash for the walls of rooms, ceilings, &c. 

/ Calcimine (kal'si-min), of. To wash or 
cower with calcimine; as, to calcimiw 
wa 

Calcimurite (kal-si-mi’rit), nm. (L ck, 
lime, and muria, salt water.] A species c 
earth of a blue or olive-green colour, of th 
consistence of clay. It consists of calcate- 
ous earth and magnesia tinged with iron 

Calcinable (kal-si'na-bl), a. Capable of be 
ing calcined or reduced to a friable state by 
the action of fire. 

Calcinate (kal’si-nat), v.¢. 
nated ; ppr. caleinating. 


pret. & pp. eale- 
To calcine. Baca 
daa 
cination (kal-si-ni’shon), mn. 1 The act 
or operation of calcining or expelling frem 
a substance by heat sore volatile matter 
with which it is combined, or which ts the 
cementin: — and thus reducing it 
to a friable state. us chalk and carbomite 
of lime are reduced to lime by calcination 
or the expulsion of carbonic acid.—2 | Thx 
operation of reducing a meta] to an otide 
* metallic calx: now called Oxidatio. 
re. 
Calcinatory (kal-ain’a-to-rf), mn. A veal 
used in calcination. 
Calcine (kal-sin’), ¢.t. pret. & calcined ; 
pr. calcining. (Fr. calciner, L eslz 
CALX.] 1. To reduce to a powder ort 
a triable state by the action of heat; to ap! 
, from a substance some volatile matter cew- 
bined with ft, or forming its cementia; 
principle, as carbonic acid from limestone. 
— from iron ore, or the water of ay 
tallization from salts.—2.{ To oxidize, aa 
metal; to reduce to a metallic calx 
Calcine (kal-sin’), c.i To be converted into 
a powder or friable substance, or into z 
, by the action of heat. 


Thi al is Uvuei«d 
heat —— without fusion. 

Calciner (kal-sin’ér), mn. 1. One who cal- 
cines.—2, A calcining or roasting furnace 


.. Ma very one 
Acren 


ing 
cispongim (kal-si-spon’ji-¢), m pl (L 
ealz, caleis, lime, and zpongia, Gr. spomsrat, 

& sponge.} A marine order or division of the 
sponges, the sarcode of which issupperted dy 
granular horny matter, mixed with three- 
rayed needles or spicules of carbonate of time 

“These spo are mostly extinct, but some 
species are found round the coast of Britam. 
hanging from the under side of rocks ie 
tween tide marks. 

Calcite (kal'sit),n. IL ealx, lime} A term 
applied to various minerals, all of which 
are modifications of the rhombohedral form 
of calcium carbonate. It inclades lie - 
atone, all the white and most of the 
marbles, chalk, Iceland-spar, &c 

Calcitrate + (kal'si-trat), ¢.¢. IL caleitrs, lo 
kick, from caiz, the hee].] To kick. 

Calcitration t (kal-si-tra’shon), ». The + 
of kicking. 

The birth of the child is cansed partly by its 
eitration breaking the meznbranes in wach * 
| 


oll, pound; 4, Sc. abune; §, Sc fey. 
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Calcium (kal’si-um),n. [From L. calx, lime. 
om wt. 3 metallic basis 

most wi diffused of the 
It was obtained by 


. Calcium is a light yellow metal, 
about as hard as gold, very ductile and 
malleable, and burns in orine with a 
most brilliant flame. It is very oxidizable, 

into the oxide or quick- 
. It unites with all the non- 


wed. The combination of calcium and oxy- 
gen forms the well known and highly usef 
substance lime, 

Light (kal’si-um lit),n. See Drum- 


Calctum 
wonD LIGHT. 
(kal-kog’ra-fér),n, One who 
} -al), a, [See 


ckicographtcal (kal = 
al- 
— —— ng —— 
chalk, and Gr gre, to engrave. 


art of drawing with black or coloured 


chalks. 
Cale-sinter (kalk’sin-tér), n. [L. ealx, lime, 
and G. siater, a stalactite.] A stalactitic 
carbonate of lime, a variety of calcite, con- 
sisting of deposits from springs holding car- 
bonate of lime in solution. c-sinter forms 
the stalactites and stalagmites which beau- 
tify many caves, as that of Castle Derby- 
shire, the Griine Héhle, Westphalia, &c. 
—*** boxes were made of it by the 
Calo-spar — (kalk’spir), Calcareous 
n. spar, 

or lized ele ant *— of lime. 
Calo- (kalk’tuf), mn, An alluvial forma- 
tion of carbonate of lime. See CALCAR- 
rous. 
Caleulable (kal‘ki-la-bl), a Capable of 
being calculated or ascertained by calcula- 
tion, ‘The operation of forces ble and 
— —; ri), (L. ealeut 

-la-rf), n. us, & 
pebble} A congeries of little stony knots 
often found in the pulp of the pear and 
other fruits, formed ¥ concretions of the 


| 
(kaYkG-la-ri), a. In med. relat- 
ing to calculi; relating to the disease of 
Calouinte (ealkt-ist), v.t. pret. & pp. eal- 
lat), &t. p 
cwated; ppr. caleulating. L pelea eal- 
culatum, id calculus, a counter or pebble 
used in calculations, a dim. from calz, a 
small stone, a counter.] 1. To ascertain by 
computation; to compute; to reckon up; to 
estimate; as, to te the cost of a house. 
2 To make the necessary or usual computa- 
tions regarding; as, to calewlate eclipses or 
nativities. 

A cunning man did ca/cudate my birth, 

Asd told ine that by water — Shak. 
3. To fit or by the adaptation of 
means to an end; to make suitable: gener- 
ally in pp. in this sense. ‘Religion is caleu- 
lated for our benefit.’ Tillotson, 

This letter was admirably calculated to work on 
those to whom it was addressed. Macaulay. 
Caloulate (kal’ki-lat), vi 1 To make a 
computation; to arrive at a conclusion after 
w all the circumstances; to estimate 
by cetedlation; to deliberate; as, we caleu- 


late better for otirselves than for others, 


The strong passions, whether ey or never 
calenlate, : . pA hen 
2+ To speculate about future events; to 
predict. ‘Old men, fools, and children cai- 
culate.” Shak.— 3%. To suppose or believe; 
tothink; as, you are wrong there I calculate 
(comp. the similar uses of guess and reckon); 
also to think of doing something; to intend; 
a3,aman caleulates to go a journey. (United 


(kal’kii-lat-ing), p. and a. 

1 Having weror habit of making arith- 

mec th tions; quick at arithmetical 

ons, 

so, The American eafewdating . Zerah Colburn, 

being asked how many so he it aaa take 

_ to make ten white ones, answered, *Ten if you skin 
them.” De Morgan, 


2 Given to forethought and calculation; 
ts y given to look ahead with thought- 
fu to self-interest; deliberate and 
eelfish; scheming. 

With his fs 
ata Pt — 


— ing machine, a machine by which 
—— arithmetical operations may 
be obtained 


by inspection, such as the | to algebra as algebra is to arithm 
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machine invented by Mr. Babbage. The 
objects aimed at in the last-named machine 
are, first, the performance of arithmetical 
calculations with absolute accuracy, and, 
second, the immediate transference of the 
results to cop plates, from which any 
number of copies may be printed without 
the possibility of error. In 1864 an instru- 
ment, constructed on the sre of Babbage's 
by Messrs. Scheutz, Swedish engineers, was 
employed in calculating a large volume of 
life-tables for the Britis) vernment, who 
d they would never have been under- 
taken had not this machine been in exist- 
ence. A machine invented in 1819 by M. 
Thomas of Colmar, and called an arith- 
mometer, is now pretty extensively used 
for addition and subtraction and all opera- 
tions that can be resolved into these two, 
Calculation (kal-ki-la’shon), n. 1. The act 
of calculating; the art, practice, or manner 
of computing by numbers; reckoning; com- 
een as, to perform a ton; to 
da result by calculation. 
ae of arithmetic as the science of 
calentation we in allude to that rudimental 
of the science of numbers when pebbles (e/cnds} were 
used, a5 Now among Savages they often are, to facili- 
tate the practice of counting. Trench, 
2 A series of arithmetical processes set 
down in figures and bringing out a certain 
result; as, he showed me his caleulation.— 
3, Estimate formed in the mind by comparin 
the various circumstances ahd facts whic 


bear on the matter in hand. 
T gossips port, 
Abhorrent of —— oe 
Began to chafe as at a personal wrong. Tennyson, 
tive (kal’ki-la-tiv), a. Pertaining 
to calculation ; tending to calculate. ‘Long 
habits of caleulative deali ¥ 


Calculator (kal’ki-la-tér), n One who 
calculates, computes, or reckons; one who 
estimates or considers the force and effect 


‘Ambition is no 

(kaki ta-to-ri), Belongi 
a. 

to calcu) Sherwood. sd 

Calculet (kal’kil),». [Fr. caleul.] Reckon- 


ing; computation. ‘ neral calcule ex- 
t millions.’ Howell, 


Calculifragous 

caloulus, a chi pebble, and /rango, 
iy he: ] In surg. having power 
to dissolve or break calculus or stone in 


the bladder; lithotritic, 
kal’kit-lus, kal’ka- 


16s), a. [ 1, Stony; gritty; 
hard like stone; as, a calculous concretion. 
2. Arising from calculi, or stones in the 
bladder; caused by calculi; aa, a caleulous 
disorder,--8. Affected with the gravel or 
stone; as, a caleulous person. 
Calculus (kal’ki-lus), m pl Caleuli 
li). {L., a pebble used for calcu- 
ting or voting, from calz, a small stone, 
a counter.) 1. In pathol. a term 
formed verte opr} —— Thos 
us ose 
———— ~bladder are 
biliary calculi or stones; those 
formed by a morbid deposition from the 
uring in the kidney or bladder are called 
urinary calculi; those found in the sub- 
stance of the lungs or in the ramifications 
of the bronchi are called pulimonary caleuli; 
ormed in salivary glands 


e Caucus 
CALCULUS. 


for ino 


ose fi 
or their ducts are called saliva 


caleult, 
of computation.—Diferential calculus, 
arithmetic of the infinitely small differences 
of variable quantities; the method of differ- 
encing quantities or of finding an infinitely 
small wae. which, being taken infinite 
times,shall be equal to a given quantity. This 


coincides with the d ne of fluxiona — 
Zategral calculus, amethod of in ing or 
* summing up moments or differen uanti- 
ties; the inverse of the differential calculus. 


—Literal calculus, a name sometimes given 
to bra. — Calculus of functions, that 
branch of mathematical analysis which in- 

tes the form of a function and not 
its value in any particular case, nor the 
conditions under which it may have a par- 

value. Thus, the calculus of func- 
tions may be considered as similar **2 
ic. 
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Fuxcriox. — Calculus of variations. Sce 
under VARIATION, 


li-ri’ré), n. pl. [It., copper- 
smiths, } =e sect in Italy 
set on foot during the reign of Murat in 


opposition to the nari. 

Caldese ¢ (kal-déz’), v.t. [In allusion to the 
Chaldeans, who were famed for necromancy, 
&c.] Tocheat, as by necromancy orsleightof 

d. ‘Choused and caldes'd ye like ab - 

Hudibras. 


, It, 
to heating, 


In the midst of all 
There placed was a ar/dron wide and tall, 
Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Spenser. 
Calecannon (kal-kan’nun), n. [The first 
part of the word seems to be ecale or cole, 
cabbage.) A well-known Irish dish, made 
by boiling and mashing greens, young cab- 
bage, or spinach, and mixing them with 
mashed potatoes, butter, pepper, and salt. 
A plainer kind is made among the poorer 
classes by boiling the vegetables till nearly 
done, then adding the raw potatoes to them, 
and draining them when boiled. Written 
also Colcannon, Colecannon. 
Caleche(ka-lash’). SameasCalash. ‘Ladies 
hurried in caleches." Hudibras. 
(kal-i-do‘ni-an), a. Pertaining 
to Caledonia, an ancient name of Scotland ; 
Scottish; Scotch, 
Caledonian (kal-i-dé‘ni-an), n. A native of 
Caledonia, now Scotland; a Scotchman. 
Caledonite (kal'i-do-nit), n. A blue or 
greenish-blue mineral, a capreous sulphato- 
carbonate of lead, found in attached crys- 
tals, with other compounds of sulphate 
hills tn Lanackshise, and ob Hecghten O01, 
, ani , 
in Cumberland. * 
l 


(kal-i-fa’shi-ent), a. 
CALEFY.] Warming; heating. 
Calefacient (kal-i-fa’shi-ent),n. That which 
warms or heats; in med, a substance which 
excites a degree of warmth in the part to 


which it is applied, as mustard, pepper, &c. 
Calefaction tkal.ifak’shon), n [(L. eale- 
Jactio, from ecalefacio, to make warm. See 


CALEFY.) 1. The act or operation of warm- 
ing or heating; the production of heat in a 
body by the action of fire, or by the com- 
munication of heat from other bodies. — 
2 The state of being heated. ‘ Asif remem- 
brance of calefaction can warm 4 man ina 
cold frosty night." E. Moore. 


Calefactive, ‘kal-i-fak’ tiv, 
kal-i-fak’to-ri), a. [See CALEPACTION. } 


Adapted to make warm or hot; communi- 
cating heat. 
(kal-i-fak’tér), n. A small kind 


of stove, 

Guictactery —— LA — 
ng-room in a monastery. — chafing-dish 
of silver or other metal placed upon the altar 

cuisine pre Sync 

i-fi), v. . et } ppr. 
ca ing. [L. salen ts ed warm orhot 

— be warm, and flo, to become, pass. 

—2*8 To tl hot — 

tricity.” Sir T. 


(kali-ff), v.t. pret. & lefied 
-ff), v.t. pret. & pp. ca 3 ppr. 
celery. To make warm or hot. 
phone (ka-li’do-fin), nm. See Ka- 
Calemberre (kal-em-bér), n. A species of 
-em- n. species 0 
Coromandel wood, of a lighter colour than 
the calamander, and stri It is a scarce 
wood, and is found only in Ceylon. 
bour, Calem (ki'lem-bir), n. 
[Fr., said to be from a count or abbé of Kal- 
emberg, an amusing personage in German 
anecdotes.] A pun; a play on words. 
Calendar (kal’en-dér), n [L. calen- 
darium, an account- See CALENDs. } 
lL A register of the year, in which the 
months, weeks, and days are set down in 
order, with the feasts observed by the 
church, &c.; an almanac, It was so named 
from the Roman Calenda, the name = 
to the first day of the month, and written 
in large letters at the head of each month, 
Let this pernicious hour 
Stand aye accursed in the aséendar. Shak. 
2. Anorderly table or enumeration of persons 
or things, as a list of criminal causes which 
stand for trial; alist; acatalogue; aschedule; 
a register. ‘Khadamanthus, who tries the 





ch, chain; ¢h,Se.loch; g,go; j, job; 


i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 
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lighter causes below, leaving = two 
brethren the heavy calendars. 


The care I have had — —— 
might be found in the ea/endar of my past — 


CGilendar month, a solar month as it 
stands in almanacs. — Gregorian calendar, 
See GREGORIAN. —Julian calendar. See 


JULIAN. 

Calendar (kal’en-dér), «f. To enter or 
write in a calendar; to register. | 

ve martyrs for of whom 
F ied my nts — canes. — 

, Calendarial (kal’en-da-ri, kal- 
en-da'ri- *5. a. —— to the calendar, 
Loudon. * usual or ry month.’ 
Sir T. — 

Calender (kal’en-dér), n. (Fr. ealandre, 
LL. celendra, a calender, from Gr. kylindros, 
a cylinder.] 1. Amachine consisting of two 
or more cylinders revolving so nearly in 
contact with each other, that cloth passi passing 
through between them is smoothed an 





even glaze by et pressure.—2. An estab- 
lishment in which, by a series of o lons. 
diffe: acoording to the woven 
fabrics are aia og oo P 

stre’ starched, &c., including vari- 
ous cl sa between the 
bleac or dyeing and the printing or 


packt ier market. -—3 The person who 
ranean such a business; a calenderer. 
M. friend the arlenader 
Ww his horse to go. Cowper, 
Calender (kal’en-dér), v.t. To press = a 
calender for the purpose of ee 
oon, oe and wavy, as woollen and silk * 
nen, 
Calender (kal’en-dtr), n. One of an order 


(kal'en-drér, kal’en- 
aa. nA person who calenders cloth. 
(ka- —— a. Pertaining 
to a calendar. 327 
—— Yendz), m A L calendar, from 
. kalein, to call. Among the 
each mo The 


ealends; he 


a would 


never be paid at al 

Calendula (ke ien'd0-1a), 1 (L. calender, 
the first day of the math, $ from its flowers 
being produced almost all the year round. | 
us of plants, nat. order Composite, 
with yellow or orange flowers, with a power- 
ful but not pleasant ray natives of the 
Mediterranean region; the marigolds. C. 
7 is the common or pot hd. 
flowers are used to give a ed gota colour 
terate saffron, and 

and broths, 
Calenduline (ka-len'’di-lin), » A mucila- 
ginous substance or [ amp obtained from the 

of botanists, 


* 


the tropics, espec on board by = 
posure to excessive It is sal tobe 
accompanied with such fancies as 
mentioned in the extract. 
So by a calentiere misled, 
The mariner with rapture 
On the smooth ocean's azure 


Enamelled fields and verdant trees. 


It must be some enchanted * 

‘Aad ia he tags and de ora be sins, Swift, 
Calescence (ka-les'ens), mn. [From L calesco, 
to grow warm, incept. of caleo, to be hot.) 

















ice, breaking from under the ne cement ee 


from under its mother, and rising to 
— poy ay — the “Fo 
ves ips, in Hosea, 
perigee ae ml and thankagiving 
which the captives of Babylon addressed to 
, being no longer in a condition to offer 
sacrifices in the temple. 
Galt (kat), =. Icel. kel, the calf of the 
tee] The thick fleshy part of the leg behind, 
w the knee, chiefly formed by the gastro- 
cnemius muscle. 
His leg is too big for Hector’s, 


More caly, Shak, 


Calf-lick (kiif'lik). Same as Cow-lick (which — 


see 
- |, dv. bl 
aly tke — oradr. Resembling a 


So I charmed thelr cars 
That col/dite they my lowing follow'd. 
Calf-skin, Calf's-skin (kif'skin, ktifs‘skin), 
n. The hide or skin of a calf; or leather 
made of the skin. ‘And hang a calf-skin on 


Shak. 
kat’ ward), 


Shak, 


n A where 
calves are kept in the fleld. if -] 
wood (kal’i-a-tér-wyd), mn A 
kind of dye-wood which grows in India on 
the Coromandel coast. It is sometimes 
confounded with red sandal-wood, 
Caliber (kal'i-bér), n. See CALIBRE. 
Caliber (kal‘i-bér), o.t. 383 to measure 
with caliber-compasses; to calibrate. 
Calibrate (kal'i-brit), v.¢. To ascertain the 
calibre of, as a thermometer-tabe. 
Calibra’ tion (kal-i-bra’shon), n. The act or 
rocess of calibrating, ly of asecer. 
the calibre of a thermometer-tube. 
view of graduating it to a scale of 


Calibre, Caliber Caliber (kart teh ot (Fr. earn. 
} id ——— ‘he el of —— 
mou n any Tee 
jectile. —2 tis — ot 

calibre of a column or of a Buller. fh 
the diameter of the bore of 
a firearm.— , COMpaAss Or 
mind; cusanheanal euataes 
ments: in ls apne cleragn wullben aniting, 
and frequently pronounced as a French 
word —ka-lé-br. 

S-cceiog: Gems enon of Cate ealiiew thay wens SOniy 


—— com calibers, or rye 
e either with arched 


d 


inches end half inches, to show how far the 
porate ot | of = * are opened asunder, 


— Caliber 6 callipers, an instru- 
ment in wnich's J — ont ge fo 
that the first part ual to the dia- 
er tw — of 1 Ib. weight, 
the other parts are to the first as the dia- 
meters of balls of 2, 3, 4, &c., Ibs. are to 
the diameter of a bali of 1 1b. it is used b 

engineers to determine, from * balls weight, 
ita diameter or caliber, and vice tersa,— 
Caliber-square, calliper-square, a rule carry- 


iy Sate by a nut, the other being movable 
along te rule. The cross-heads on one side 

are —— to the measurement of interior 
diameters or sizes, and on the other side to 
the measurement of external sizes. 
oes in (kal'l-bére n. Another name for 
wer, the of King Arthur. ‘ Cali- 

— resistless brand.’ Sir W. Scott. 
Calicate (ki'li-kit), a. [(L. calix, calicis, a 
cup.) — —* having a calyx, or a large or 


le one, 
Calico (kat) (Fr. ealice, L. catix.) 1.+ A 
cup, usually a communion cup; ac 
ting the holy bread and drinki 
iittle « up cas tae poled ot a cume 
** whic po a coral- 
phyte is eontalned 


che ( ree n. The name b —* 
the eee —* nitrate of soda o 
known throughout South America. 
Calico (kal’'i-k6), mn. [From Calicut in India} 


the 








Nhe 
‘ate, Caliphate, 
as, Calif 
_ | Darkness; 
parasiti 
cance a atiel Rat 
ot Caliginousness: 
on em 
ng dimness, 
Caligraphte, 
‘glob 
the mak 
; Callipash. = 
*8 hom the 
of 
ads pee. 
—— 
— Caliphate, —f 
Caliphship (ka 
Bee 
solar 


datioular (kak fi-lér), a. IL caliz, a 
foo acup, ‘Calicular 


anya a. IL ealidus, from caleo, to 
Hot; burning; ardent. 
dof Indian 


Calidity! (ee-lid'e) (See CALID.) Heat. 
ahaa ec yy lm 


Caliduct (kal’i-dukt), n. prrom 1, cates to 
be warm, and duco, ductum, to lead] 4 
pe or canal used to convey hot air or steam 
a furnace to the apartments of a house. 
Caliph (ka’lif), mn [Pr. calife, 8* 
Ar. t successor, from 


* 


preme yn power in all matters 
relating to and civil . The 
sultans of y assume as one of 
on aes. Written also Calif, Elif, 
Calttate —— n. The office or dignity 
of a calif; or the —— of a calif, 
Written also K 
Californian (kal-i-for’ni-an), a Of or be. 
lo to California; ‘ornian gold 
(kal-i-for’ r‘al-an), n. A native 


or inhabitant of — 
—— — 


eae tisedinenn: sooment 
dimness of oo ‘A tadinens: Spec 


Sir T. Browne. 
Caligidae (ka-iij’i-d8) n. pl. A family of 
ic on —— fishes, of 


—— us Caligus may be regarded! 
type.” See FISH LOUSE 


Catigingus (kot — Dim; obscure; 
ka -lij‘i- iy, ade & 
— = — 
nUs-nes ), Ni. 
ness; obscurity J 


“ot the. — — {L, ] A disease 
= (which eos) 


kal Faphist (i ——— 
ist (ka-lig’ ra-fist), Same as 


Caligsaphy (kn-lig’ra-f), n, Same as Calli 


ata (ka "tin ». A compound metal ¢ 
which the e tea-canisters api 


(kal‘i-pash), n [A form of eals- 

— cnes rometonie ie Geral 

—— In cookery, that part af · 

turtle which belongs to the ao a. 
of a fatty, —— ae 

jour. Spelled ale 


tohelp 
ealipash on 


Oniipee ‘i n. That of a turtle 
ee ime lower eid. and con- 
sists of a 


light polio — colour, § 
Caliper (kal gg ap a 


Caliphat (ka‘li-fat), n Se 
CALIFATE. Tenn 
‘lif-ship), m Califate (which 


Calippic (ke-lip'ik), a. Of or perieies © 


— k astronomer 
—— — pn 
calles on —— the metonic of nimeterct 
by Calippua At the 
es there is an excess 


substance of 4 
pny. 


Je ele a 





Growl oe b Ewing heat. . A term for any white cotton cloth In, twenty-nine. 

Calf ( (kiivz). [A. Sax. this country we have unbleached calicoes, Bark (kal-i-si’a bark), n A mame 
cealf, D. eat, ot kilfr, Sw. , Dan. kalv, | shirting calicoes, and the like. Calico was | for the —— ree or orange yellow, 
G. kalb, a calf. i. the young ¢ — the | first manufactured in, and introduced from Cinchona flava or aurantiaca, coe 
cow or of the vine genus of India. —2 Printed cotton cloth coarser than —— of tha Some oe ta beet 
but applied pag to oe oung o aon —— muslin. [United States.) alien yine (eal n. An alkaline sub- 
mammealia, as the ter isto prt callcoen One | stance ob calisaya bark, ne* 
stupid person; a dolt: a weak or cowardly whose —— is to print calicoes. used in a kind of bitters. 
man. ‘Some silly, doting, brainless ea: rint-i ving), na. The (kal-is-then‘k), a. Same * 
Drayton. (Colloq, }—-3. Naut. a mass of 8 | art of —— or ——— coes with | Callis 

Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; &, Se. abune;  §, Sc fee 
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calithentes (kal-is-then’iks), ». Same as 


Calivert ‘i-vér), - fF git me as Wedg- 
* from 0.D, — a caliver, 


Cali that of 
— — backing your friends? A plague 
In this sense the word is often used to indl- 
cate that isstated roughly oron in- 
sufficient data, or what is is only 
nominally not virtually the case. The 
bilowing are examples. 

own age 


tobich we bait exy Ser "T ” tiaaee ‘Ser . Sevtt, 


The whole is called 7 but of these 
caly Ss,000 can be reckoned available." Broughams, 
4 To invite or command to come; to sum- 
mon; to convoke; as, to call a messenger; 
to call a cab; to call a meeting: often with 
together; as, the king ‘his council 


* seat his servants to cald them that were bididen. 
at. 
Cait hither Clifford, bid him come amain. Shak. 


Be 
$00 Sept: CONT al your senses to you, de defend 
5. To select or appoint, as fet om an — 
pe or employment. ‘ Paul, called to be 

— * Rom. i. L—6 To invoke or ap- 


PT ed fora record upon my ou 2 Cor, L. 23 
7. To arouse, as from sleep; to awaken. 


8. To proclaim; to utter the name of in a 
loud voice. ‘Nor parish clerk who calle | 
the psalm so clear.’ Gay.—9. To bring to | 
know, believe, and obey the 1. — 
viii. $9, 30. —10. In American 

cal th mabe at baetmend Ook Ge 


inzeke; of, to cnt on Che wane of the = 


oo out, to utter in a loud voice; to 
aw 

Call an. L A vocal address or sum- 
mons or invitation; as, he would not come 
ot may onll 


set Goats cannes Ott ut only justice divine 
Mends not her slowest pace pray ain 


2. Demand; requisition; claim, public or 
petates as, listen to the calls of justice or 
umanity; to have bem! calls upon one’s 
time. Specifically--3, In reference to joint- 
stock companies, a —— for payment 
pa the whole or a portion of the amount 
ch a person has undertaken to contribute 
bo aay ocbemnns as, a call was made of five 
pounds a share.—4. Divine vocation or sum- 
mons; as, the call of Abraham. 
——— —— be hedia cod te ht wien 
he persecuted the Christians. Lee 
5. Invitation; request of a public bod 
society; as, a clergyman receives a 3 
become the pastor of a church; in the Pres- 
n churches, the written document 
by the members of a congregation 
ling on or inviting a cle: ——** 
their pastor, and presen to him after he 


| 


CALLICHTHYS 





; a8, you have no call to be there. 
[Collog. }~7.t Authority; command. 

O01 ott, F wi he ware althiie wee salt or youre. 
+ %. Denham, 
8& A short visit; os, to mek a it: to give 
one a call.—9.+ Vocation; employment; call- 


caile, a hussey, a A — or 


slut.) 1. 
woman; a noon gossip. 
Come hither, you old caiZet, you huswife. 


2 Atrull; a drab; a lewd woman. 


He call‘d her whore: O beeps is Ss ek. 
Could not have laid such terms upon his ead/et, 


+ (kal'let), v.i. To rail; to seold. "Callet 
Rich. Brathwaite. 


— Ly ann tars {Perhaps connected 
* n. 
with Fr. ca , & flinty pebble.) vote 
often apy ied by isinacs and quarrywen te 
o a ners quarrymen 
of cnerty or siliceous limestone, 


cornes and family Cerambycidm. The # 
cies of this — emit a very 

odour, as the British Callichroma moschata, 
or musk-beetle. This species is about an 
inch long, entirely green or shaded with a 
blue or golden hue, and very common npon 


willows. 
Callich’ (kal-ik’this), m. [Gr. kallos, 

— ichthye, a fish.) A genus of fish 
the section abdominal mala- 


C etymol. of dragoon.} A kind of hand. | mahation tn surety ax et baad. Good- · ing. ‘Still cheerfu * constant to his 
gum, musket, or arquebuse. *The report of —— es eee to revoke or retract; to cali.’ Dryden, —10. of a bird to its 
acaliver.” Shak. to summon or bi back. — To ea | mate or young. —11. in unting, a note 
He Is so tv wrth pikes, halberts petronels, cali Forth ‘to bring or simmon to action; blown on the horn to encourage the hounds, 
vert, wes mackets, he looks like a * of all the faculties of the mind. “Te 12, Naut. a whistle or pipe used by the 
peace’s hall B. Fonson, eall in, to collect; as, to call in debts or | boatewain and his mate fo summon the 
Calix (ka‘liks),n Same as Calyx (which money; or to draw from circulation; as, to sailors to their dut; a In fowl the 
300). call in cli coin; or to summon to one's ————— ‘an iinet bo cal hasta 
Onlixtin — ka-like’- | house; to invite to come ther; as,tocall | by imitating their voice.—14. Milit. a sum- 
tink m, 1. [From } One ofa | i neighbours or friends. —- ‘0 call names, to mons by bugle or pipe for the soldiers to 
= of Hussites in —— o published | use o rious epithets to. .—To perform any duty; a8, a bugle-call.—15, In 
confession in 1421, the leading article | call — — ——— as, to American land an object, course, dis- 
—— was a demand to partake of the | call of the attention; workmen tance, or —— matter of —8 ion ina 
— taees an ok ou ak ee bead ee — diel’ tient To call out, to corresponding eize oF ing for a 
4 Supper, from which they received | challenge to a duel; also, to summon into a oes on the 
their name of Utraguists F uterque, both). | service; as, to call out the militia.—To call — a parliamen- 
Their tenets were by the articlesof | over, to go — reading aloud name op — imp! ve sum- 
Basel in 1433. and they became the predomi- | by name; as, to over a list or roll of Lert airy tp nt BR the House to 
nant y in Bohemia. Gradually they | names.—7'o call to mind, to recollect; to re- | be present at a stated time, for the consider- 
from the severity of their principles, | vive in memory.—T'o call to another's mind, | ation of some important measure, or for 
and, by the beginning of the sixteenth cen- | to put another in mind of, to remind of.— | ascertaining what members are absent with- 
tary, had ceased to be of any importance, To call to the bar, to admit to the rank of out leave or just cause.—Call to the bar, the 
serving only to prepare the way for Protes- pyr HAT Deroy adh to bring into view | formal admission of a person to the rank of 
tantism.—- 2 A icmowrer of @ances Cniades, or recollection: 332 barrister. 
a Lutheran, who died in 1656. He wrote | deceased friend. (6) To into or Calla (kal’ la), n. a * 
————— discussion; as, to wp a bill before a legis- | order Orontiacer. The known 
posed a reunion of olicsand Protestants | lative body. (c)To require payment of; | few and of widely different habitats. C. po 
upon the basis of the Apostles’ Creed. to call up the sums ue on shares. — lustris occurs in the North of Enrope and 
Calk (kak), v.i. Same as Caulk (which see), | called session, an extraordinary session of | America It has a creeping root-stock ex 
Calk (hak vt. [Fr. calquer, It. caleare, | the Congress of the United Statea —Call, In- tremely acrid in but which, when * 
for the purpose of —— the design. applicable to at ae teat ae Hee 4 tae bythe i ag ag 
for summonses H , is le e n 
Calle (k M1 Acalker calkin (which al i wp pm = The beaut fmoluded in this ela eth ais stil 
n LAca or w men ceremony; con- | mer gene om 8 
ere plece — iron with sh points , fit. to call together, im a degree | sometimes called Calla ** 
a ae f the shoe or to pre- | of authority in the t, some sort of Callant (kal’an, —— aged 
rent nm the ice. (United States.) organization individuals socalled | galand, a young man, 
Calk . 1" "he texntahs with acalker or | together; summon implies authority in the | gallant.) A young lad; Pe Ba iscotch.} 
calkin to ent slipping. summoner formality in the method.— Ye're a daft caéfant, and 1 must correct 
calker ue kaklar, kak’in), S¥x. To name, designate, Genominate, » of these days. Sir 1 Scott. 

, & spur, from L. eaéz, , summon, convoke, assem vo Callot Sam 
the heel, whence . cale, a shoe, a hoof, } ain , ATOUSE, AW: 8 a ee. : 
1. The prominent part of either extremity ),%t 1. To utter a loud sound, or | gay- kal’bel), n. A stationary hand- 
ofa bent downwards and —— to by name: with to. bell rung by means of a clapper pivoted at 
to a sort of it, to prevent the horse The ange! of God caied f Hagar. Gen. xxi17. | one end, and acted on by means of a verti- 
firslar ring of iron nailed on to the heel | % To visit without intention of remaining; | (0a P —— mA Wed tenants 
of a strong shoe or boot to make it wear oo eee —— 3 a8, ilu ot — 

— ——— eee ie ee 
Calli (kal’ké), n. me cite trea tn thls call ia foowed 5 tg moment.—2. The boy who repeats 
Colking 4 ihe * ot * ture or on, To cal at — —* —* — the captain of a steamboat to 
or ru t ‘or (a person or 9 Calle,t q 
— gh A pnp Donaghy Bo Raf in house or — 2 ————— Bn eae, Bee Cave.) Anat of 
through on a piece of paper, or other mat- | company of the to some other place, ee ver), n. One who calls. 
——— — over of | or to get the to call on (a person) is ér),a, (From root of cold. }{Scotch.} 
the an a point. to — ety A ys + Tefreshing; as, a caller breeze.— 
Call 0.0 [A. Sax. ceallvan, Icel and | [This use Johnson have origi- what ia haginuins 66 corrupt in consequence 
Sw. . Dan. kalde, to call; D. kallen, to | nated in the custom of denoting one's pres- | of pei too long kept, or is actually in a 
talk, to prattle, Same root as Gr. , to | ence at the door by a eall.)—To Jor. | state o' tridity; a, 
cry; Skr. gar, to call.) 1. To name; to de- | (a) See above under definition 2. (b) To de- | ganet+ t), 323 55 a frivolous 
nominate or give a name to. = — ak oe ax cles babbling woman, d from eaitle, a quail. 
And God caiied the light Day, and the darkness =" bs To e The French use the quail as the type of an 

he cadied Night. i . Gen, i, 5, above under definition 2 (+) To demand amorous nature: ‘ "Chand comme une caille.’ 
2 To prono the name of. ‘Answer as | from or to; as, to call on a person to Probably this meaning of Fr. 
[call you.’ Shak —3. To designate or char- a o owes; to call on a gentleman has arisen confusion with a 
acterize as; to affirm to be. lor a song. (¢) To pray to or ; to | Celtic word: Ir. caile, a strumpet, Gael. 

talkative 

Calliard 

Gallichroma 


You must wake, and cai ine early, cal! me early, 
mother dear. Tennyson, 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 4, job; 


has been duly elected.—6. Right; business; 
tH, FH, then; th, thin; w, wig: th, thin; 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Right; business | eopterygians and and 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See RV. 


an Saently Siluridw or sheat- 
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fishes. The species generally frequent rivers 
and streams; they are natives of hot climates, 

Callico (kal'i-ké)}, n. Same as Culico. 

Callid (kal’lid), a. (L. e#tlidus, expert, 
shrewd, from callm, hardened skin, espe- 
cinlly on the hands, because persona who 
work long at an occupation have the skin of 
their hands thickened] Skilled; expert; 
shrewd. [Rare ] 

Callidity, Callidmess (kal-lid'i-ti, kal'id- 
nes), n, [L. ealléditas, See CALLID.) Skill: 
discernment; shrewdness. ‘Her eagle-eyed 
eallidity,” C, Smart. 


Caligrapber (kal-lig’ra-fér), n. One skilled 


in calligraphy. 
cc phical (kal-i-graf'ik, 
kal.-i- ik-al), a. lating to goon os 

Coltigraphiat (kal-lig’ra-fist), ». One ekilled 
in calligraphy. 

CG phy EN pgine forse ) ». [Gr. wallé- 
raphia — «, beauty, and graphd, to 
write.] The art of beautifal writing; fair 
or elegant writing or penmanship. 

My catiigrapAy, a fair hand 
Fit for a secretary. &. Feuson, 

Callimanco (kal-i-mang’k6), % See CaLa- 

MANCO. 

us (kal‘li-mus), n. (Gr, kallimos, very 
lwautiful.] In mineral. the loose and mov- 
able central core or stony matter in the 
cavities of aétites or eagle-stone. 

(kal'ing), = «1. A vocation; pro- 
feasion; trade; usnal occupation or employ- 
ment,--2 A collective name for persona 
following any profession. 

It may be a caution to all Christian churches and 
magistrates, not to impose celibacy on whole cad/fuys 
who cannot be supposable to have the gift of conti- 
nence, areesnosed. 
&. Divine summons; state of being divinely 
called. 


Give diligence to make your cal/ing and election 
sure, i 


2 Pet i to. 
41 Name; appellation; title. 
T am more proad to be Sir Rowland’s son, 





His youngest son, and would not change that calling | 
Steak. 


To be adopted heir to Frederick, 


—Calling of the plaintif, a form tn English 
courts of law of calling upon the plaintiff 
to appear in cases where, for want of suffi- 
cient evidence, he consents to be non-suited 
or to withdraw himself. Accordingly neither 
he nor any for him appears to answer the 
summons —Syw. Occupation, employment, 
business, trade, profession, office, engage- 
ment, vocation. 

-crab (kal‘ing-krab), n. The popular 
name for the species of tropical crabs con- 
stituting the genus Gelasimus, The males 
have one of claws mach than 
the other. This, when disturbed, they hold 
up before them, as if beckoning or calling 
upon some one. With the large claw they 
close up the mouth of their burrow. 

Calling-hare (kal'ing-hir), n. See Prea. 
Callionymus (kal-li-on'i-mus), » [Gr. kal- 
—— A genus of acanthopterygious 
fishes of the goby family, known in England 
by the name of dragonets, and in Scotland 
as gowdies (gotwd, gold), from their colour. 
ie” bodies 
air - der, _—_" 
their eyes are — 
close together — 
at the top of ~ 
the head, and * 
their gill-open- ele 
ings are uc- 
ed to a small 
hole on each 
side of the 
nape, They live 
at the bottom 
of the sea, and 
are 10 to 12 
inches long. 


—— on 





li’- 


voice.] 1. 
class. myth.the 
Muse that pre- 
sides over elo- 
quence and heroic poetry.—2 The name 
given, apparently on the fucrs a non lucendo 
rinciple, to a musical instrument consist- 
ing of a number of steam whistles toned to 
produce different notes. Such instruments 
aré sometimes to be seen and heard on 

American steamboats. 
(kal‘i-pash, kal’i-pé). 


h, Callipee 
See CALIPASH, CALIPER. 


Calliope, from antique statue 
in Vatican. 





Callous (kal'tus), a. 








Callipers (kal’i-pérz), n. rg. Compasses for 
gauging round bodies. See CALIBER. 
“square (kal'i-pér-skwir), n. See 
under CALIBRE. 
Callipeva (kal-i-pé’va),n. The Mugil liza, 
a much-prized river mallet of the West 
Indies, which seldom ventures further sea- 
ward than the mouths of streams or the 
ponds and marshea. Its Scales are used for 
ornaments, &c., and its roes form an excel- 


lent caviare. 
(kal-i-stem’ma),n. [Gr. kallos, 
beauty, and stemma, acrown.] See CALLI- 


STEPHUS. 

us (knal-lis’te-fus), wn, (Gr. kalloa, 
beanty, and sfephos,acrown.} A genus of 
composite plants, containing a single species, 
the China aster, which has been long in 
cultivation, and is much _— asa hardy 
annual, remaining long in lower. The genus 
is often called Callisternma. 

Callisthenic (kal-is-then'ik), a. Relating to 
callisthenies, or exercises for health or 
bodily symmetry. 

When the morning occupations are concluded, these 
unfortunate young women perform what they call 
eadlisthente exercises in the garden. | saw them 
to-day pulling the garden roller. Thackeray. 


Callisthenics (kal-is-then’iks),n. [Gr.hallos, 
beauty, and sthenov, strength} The art or 
practice of taking exercise for health, 
strength, or ce of movement. 

Calli allitrix (kal'li-thriks, kal'li- 
triks), n. (Gr. kallos, beauty, and thriz, 
hair} A Brazilian genus of platyrhine mon- 
keys with non-prehenslle tails, Called also 
Si sin. See SAGOULN, 

‘trichaces (kal'i-tri-ki’sé-4), n.pl. (Gr. 
kallitrichos, beautiful-haired.} A small 
nat. order of achlamydeous dicotyledonous 
planta, consisting of a few floating species 
with very simple monacious flowers, the 
one kind consisting of a single stamen, and 
the other of a four-celled ovary with two 
atyles. They all belong to the genus Calli- 

che, called in English water star-wort. 
They inhabit the still waters of Europe and 
North America. This order in some later 
works disappears, its species being referred 
to Caryophyllaces. 

Callitri (kal-lit’ri-ké), » A genus of 

lants. See CALLITRICHACEAR. STAR-WORT. 
(kal‘i-tris), n. (Gr. halos, beauti- 

ful.| A genus of conifers with small cones 
composed of four to six woody scales like 
those of Thuja. The wood of ¢, ri- 
vales is much used by the Turks for the 
floors and ceilings of their mosques, because 
they believe it to be imperishable. It sup- 
lies the aromatic gum-resin called sandarac. 

SANDARAC. 

Call-note (kal’ndt), m The note or sound 
produced by the male of birds and some 
other animals to call the female. ‘The 
chirping call-note of the gecko." Owen. 

Callography (kal-log’ra-fi), n. See CALLI- 
GRAPHY. 

Callose (kal'lés), a. (See CALLOUS.) In bof, 
having callosities or spota; hardened, 
Callosity (kal-los’-ti), n. (Fr. callosité; L 
callositaa. See CALLOUS.) 1. The state or 
quality of being hardened or indurated. — 
2 In a concrete sense; any thickened or 
hardened part on the surface of the human 
eos | or that of any other animal, such as the 
hard and often somewhat bony lumps that 
arise in places exposed to constant pressure 
and friction; the clcatrized surfaces of old 
ulcers, wounds, &c.; the natural cutaneous 
thickenings on the buttocks of gibbons and 





other monkeys, &c.—38. In bot. any part of a - 


lant unusually hard. 

{kal-lo-si'ma), mn, See CALOSOMA, 

Callot (kal’ot),n. Acap. See CALOTTE. 

Callotechnics (kal-lo-tek’niks), n. pl. [Gr. 
kates, beautiful, and fechné, art.) The fine 
or ornamental arts. [Rare.] 

II. callesus, from cal- 
ftom, hard skin, See CALLID.) 1. Hard; hard- 
ened: indurated, as an ulcer, or the skin on 
some part of the body, from exposure to 
continuous pressure or friction. ‘A callous 
cieatrice.” Holland. ‘The patient rustic 
came, whose eallous hand.' Goldsmith, ‘A 
callous ulcer.” Dirnglison.—2 Hardened in 
tind or feelings: insensible; unfeeling. ‘The 
callous diplomatist." Macaulay, 

It is an immense blessing to be perfectly er/femr to 
ridicule, Dye, A ried. 
8yx. Hard, hardened, indurated, insensfble, 
nnfecling, obdurate, unsusceptible. 

Call (kal’‘lus-li), ade. In a callous, 
hardened, or unfeeling manner, 


| Callousness (kal’lus-nes), mn The state of 


| 


CALM 


being callons; (@) hardness, induration: ap- 

lied to the body. ‘A callousness of his 
eet." Jer. Taylor. (&) Insensibility of 
mind or heirt. ‘A’ ss and numb- 
ness of soul.’ Bentley, 

Callow ae ), ® [Possibly from A. Sax 
cal, bald.} The stratum of vegetable earth 
lying above gravel, sand, or imestome, &e - 
the top or rubble bed of a quarry, which 
must be removed to reach the rock. [Pro 
vineial.} 

Callow (kal’ld), @. [OR calugh, calere; 
A. Sax. calu, bald; cog. D. kaal, Sw. kel, 
G. kadl, bald.) Destitute of feathers: naked: 


unfledged, as a young oe eee 


the condition of a _— 
young.’ Milton. ‘Callow down.’ Drayton, 


*My callow wing, that newly left the nest." 
P, Fletcher, 

Calluna (kal-lf’na),n. (Gr. balluno, to make 
clean, from its use in making brooma] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Ericacer, pearly 
allied to Erica,from which it is distinguished 
ehiefly by the strocture of its capsule and 
the small numberof its seeds. There is but 
—— ria(the common heather 
which covers and relieves much of the hes! 
and moorland districts of Britain, and ls 
found in the northern temperate and boreal 
regions of the Old World, and also in the 
New World, though it is there a rare plant. 

Callus (kal'lus), mn. [L. callus, callwim, from 
calleo, to be hard.) L In anat (a) a callosity. 
(>) Anew growth of oseeous matter between 
the extremities of fractured bones, serving 
to unite them.—2 In bot, any part of a 

t unusually hard.— 3. In Aort. the new 
lormation over the end of a cutting before 
it sends forth rootlets. 

Calm (kim), a. [Fr. calme, calm; It ani 
Sp. calma, a calm; also in Sp. and Pg. the 
heat of the day; from L.L. cawma, the hest 
of the sun, Gr. kawma, heat, from kaid, to 
burn, the hot part of the being the 

riod of rest. The change of aw into al 
as probably been brought about by the tx- 
finence of L. calor, heat.) 1 Still; quiet; 
being at rest; undisturbed; not agitated; 
not stormy. 
Be cadre, good wind. Saat 
Cale is the morn without asoand, Jeaneprem. 
The bay was oily curlen, Tennyeea. 
2 Undisturbed by passion; not agitated « 


excited; quiet; tranquil, as the mind, tem- 
per, orattention. ‘Calm looks.” Shak. ‘Cam 


words,” Shak. 
People are generally cod at the misfcrtanes of 
others. Goddsouath. 


— Calm, Tranguil, Placid, Quiet. Caha, 
when applied to the mind, is nearly synony- 
mous with cool, and implies that pert 
remains unagitated, even though there mar 
be considerable care and anxtety; —* 
implies that the mind is serene and 
from anxiety. Calm is therefore the better 
word for the outward manner, Quiet, whet 
applied to the disposition, implies that the 
person is naturally silent and undemonstre- 
tive. It implies also that one is free from 
external annoyances; as, leave him quiet 
Placid is nearly allied in sense to tranquil. 
—* denotes a more cheerful and settled 
state. 

Calm (kim), n. Freedom from motion, agi- 
tation, or disturbance; stillness; a}. 
lity; quiet. ‘The soul as even as a cote’ 
Shak. ‘The unity and married calm of 
states.’ Shak. ‘Each perturbation smooth'd 
with outward calm.' Milton. ‘Calms, avd 
then winds variable.’ Tennyeon.—A dead 
calm, stark calm, or flat calm, terms used 
by seamen to denote the greatest possible 
ecalm.— Region of calms, or calm iatitwides, 
the tracts in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
on the confines of the trade-winds, where 
calms of long duration prevail. About the 
winter solstice its average northern limit is 
in & N., and in the months about the sum- 
mer solstice about 12° N. The southern 
limit lies nearly always to the north of the 
equator, varying between 1° and 3° N. 

aim (kim), vt. 1. To still; to quiet, as the 
wind or elements; to still, appease, allay, er 
pacify, as the mind or passiona. ‘To acim 
contending kings." Shak. 


She cx/merd its wild hair with a golden —_ 
oats. 
2+ To becalm. 
Like to a ship that, having ‘scaped a tempest, 
Is straightway culee'a and boarded with a pirate. 


Calm (kiim),¢.< To become calm or serene: 
as, the tempest now began to calm 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, mive; tiibe, tub, byl; 


ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abune; =F, Be. Tey. 


CALMER 
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CALUMBA 





Calmer (kim 'ér), x. One who or that which 
calms, or has — to still and make 
— t which allays or paci- 


Angling ————— spirits, a diverter of 
sadness, a caderer of unquict thoughts. /2, Wadten. 
Calmly (kim'li), ade. In a calm manner; 
without disturbance, Passlon’ a tumult, or 
violence; without on; quae. ‘And 
calmly run on in obedi ‘The 
tle stream which —* flows.’ ——— 
‘nes), m. state of being 

calm: (@) quietness; stillness; tranquillity, 

asof the elements. ‘The tle calmness 
of the flood.’ Denham. (b) Quietness; mild- 
ness; — state: —52 to the _~ 
passions, or temper, end yourself by 
calmness or by absence.’ Shak.—SyN. Quiet- 
nem, quietude, stillness, —— seren- 
it. repose, composure, seda = nigh 


—— 


guage spoken by the Calmucks. 
caimy kim, a. Calm; qulet peaceable. 
and calmy bay.’ — *Tez- 
chor tas (eal b-keetost MiG. ba 
F ‘tus . r. —155— 
beantiful, and chortos, grass. 

* bulbous plants fr eee Columbia, 
flexieo, and California, nat. order Liliacew, 
nearly allied to the fritillary and tulip. 

Calodendron (kal-é-den‘dron), n. [Gr. kaloe, 
beautiful, and dendron, a tree.) A genus of 
beautiful Diosma. like Cape Colony trees, 


nat. order Rutacew, C. ca: is an ever- 
green tree 40 feet high, with beautiful 
flowers and follage. also Caloden- 


Calography (ka-loz’ra-f}), n — 
which see). 


——— de — kalos, falr, 
and melas, b serie ga was 
good for heck bi bile.) porlile CL) Ha Hemi-, di-, 
sub-, or —— aa mere od mer- 


p Bog 


ecury with a8 much mercury as it 
contains, and heating the compound whi 
is formed with common salt until it sub- 
—* crystals, the plums ‘Cehog generally 
ep 
united in fibrous masses, It is dirty-white 
and translucent.—Precipitated calomel is a 


lig! 
3. Mu G 
‘and — ts —— of 


beaw 

~~ Ty order Guttiferw. The 
timber-trees, with shining cates 

which ve numerous transverse parallel 


veins, giving the planta a very beautiful 
appearance; hence the name. C. Jnophyl- 
tum yields a medical resin, the tacamahac 
of the East Indies. The seeds afford an 
oll which is used for burning, for making 
ointment, &e. C. Calaba tree), a tro- 
pical evergreen tree 60 feet high, with an 
edible green fruit, is a native of the West 
a and Brazil, and yields another variety 


tacamahac. 

Calorie (ka-lorik), n. [L. calor, heat.] The 
name given to a supposed subtle imponder- 
able flaid to which the sensation and phe- 
nomena of heat were formerly attributed.— 
Sensible and insensible caloric, obsolete for 

sensible and latent heat. See under HEAT. 
52 engine, a. Pertaining to caloric. 
aname given by Captain 
Ericsson to is improved air- e, to dis- 
it from other air-engines on the 
same principle. Such nes are similar 
in principle and mode of working to the 
Sea desta salons ene tae 
<a exp ea 
instead of steam. ‘The distinctive features 
of the improved caloric engines are that the 
air cunptored is compreased before being 
—— that the greater part of the 
spain. — —— —— ving of fuel. 
5O a a great sa 0 e 
any such engines are used, e 1 


again and 


. ducing ———— 


Calorifica 
roduction of heat, 


Calorimeter 
calor, s how, sae Gr. metron, meature.} An 


Caloriduct ee n. A calor, heat, 
and dueco, duetum, to A tube or pass- 
for conveying boing CaALrpucr. 
Calorie (ka-lo-ré), mn. (Fr.] In physics, the 
quantity of heat necessary to raise the tem- 
perature of a kil of water one de- 
Centigrade. It is the French conven- 
ional unit used in calorimetry. 

ont t — lori· ia ahi· ont), a. Same 

as 


Oalocifoce (ke (ka-lor-i- far), n. (Fr, from L 
eator, heat, and fero, to bear: j An —** 
tus for conve ing and distributing heat; 
term particularly applied to an —— * 
for heating c., by means of 
hot water — in tubes. 

t (ka-lor‘i-fi"ant). Same as Calori- 


a. of ae 
ori- 
flent; ‘aloriitcient. 
— ſ 
We —— the Fay pas lumini es wi aad 
— Calorific rays, certain rays snianating 
from the sun, which are not visible, an 
which are only manifested by their effects 
on the thermometer, Their presence is 
—— tear Wy See 
orm e BO m oy They 
tranamitted ied threue’s a — * 
— ——— 


spectrum. 

tion (ka-lor’i-fi-ka”shon), n. The 
ly animal heat. 
Oe nay Ny ter 
—— IL calor, heat, and facio, 
make, } Mant-ycotneing: . relating to the 

—— of ucing heat: a — sets peek 
physio ts to materials aay —— which 
the basis is carbon, as Hp 
and which are believed “v4 gota td f pb iin the 
—52*— of am in the system. Written 

also Calorifiant. 


(kal-o-rim’e-tér), mn IL 
‘or measuring absolute quantities 


P heat or the specitic or latent heat of 
bodies, as an instrument for — the the 


—— theapartment. Sometimes written 


Calottist (ka- — st), nm A member of 
the Régiment de la tte, a society which 
rang up at Paris in the last years of 
e reign of Louis XIV., and formed a 
regiment under the name La Calotte (a flat 
cap worn by the priests), which was the 
symbol of the society. All were admitted 
whose ridiculous behaviour, odd character, 
foolish opinions, &e., had exposed them to 
ublie criticism. 

(kal’o-tip), n [Gr. kalog, bean- 
tiful, and impression. ] The 
name given by Talbot to the process — 
which he invented about 1840 of agree 
photogra meg by the action a quent u 
nitrate of silver. The paper is first w * 
on one side with a solution of nitrate of 
silver; when dry it is immersed in a solu- 
tion of iodide of potassium; and 
after drying, ina mixture of nitrate of silver 
solution, acetic acid, and gallic acid. The 
iy is now ex to the ——— — 

he camera, after which the pa 
soaked in a solution of nitrate o — * 
gallic acid, when the latent image makes its 
ap , and is fixed by hyposulphite of 
solution. From the negative a 
— tm Med 
—— oler). ne m . Gr. 
* aren Wok Ge on rep ine'g 
n, r. geros, ano mon, Me 
od. Gr. — like y. 
of a sect of monks of the Greek 
— are also divided into cenobdites, ao 
em any bap in reciting their offices from 
midnig t to sunrise ; anchorets, who retire 
and live in hermi ; and recluses, who 
shut themselves up ttoes and caverns 
on themountains, and | veon alms furnished 
to them kal the monasteries, 
Calp ( (kalp), a, A sub-s of — 
of col a bluish-black, 
_ — its streak beling wl w ite. in- 
te between compact nied and 
—— roy forms a division of the carbon- 
iferous limestones of Ireland. Called also 


heat given out by a body in cooling from | Argillo-ferruginous Limestone. 

oe estas —— 

around it. ee ee * Ireland between the two great 
ka-lor'i-met"rik), a. Of or of carboniferous limestone. 


‘The 


ue (kalk), vt, 


Galque (k In painting, to calk 


),n. In painting, calking 


bodies t = the sensible changes of Online ich ane. 
te 5 art ‘tha’ » opie het ogy supposed to 
the. Sake te (which pot — be —— nalis, or pot-mari- 
(ka-lor'i-mo"tér), n. —— gold.) A genus a ————— plants, 
heat, and motor, —— Ivan with stout creeping root-stocks, and showy 
ment of one pair or afew — — — — of petaloid Be = 
lates to considerable tery 5* e carpels con many se 
—— ch ae fa herbs are found in the temperate and cold 
Galotist (aloeisth a electrical power. | regions of both hemispheres. C. palustris 
One of those who | (marsh marigold) ia common in meadows 
“pel the —— that the sensation and | and marshy and about the edges of 
—— 
The theory of the ar/orirts, as those who held this Galtrop ‘throp), m See CALTROP. 
view were and called themselves, is now utterly (kal’trop), n. [L.L. caleitrapa, 
ed. Pop. Ency calz, entale a heel, and L.L. trappa, 


he familie Carabide. To 


phanta, which is about 1 inch long. 
of this genus occur in almost all oe 7 ea. 
(ka-lot'ro-pis),n. [Gr. kalos, beau- 
be gr eng — a keel, allu rates to the —* 
wer, ns 0 na’ 
order — —— ‘The es are shrubs 
or small trees, natives of the tropics of the 
Old World. C. niea yields a h fibre; 
its acrid juice is used for cutaneous diseases, 
and a tincture called mudar obtained from 
es roots is similarly employed. See Mv- 


Calotte (ka-lot’), nm (Fr. calotte, a skull- 
cap, dim. of cale. See CaUL] 1. A plain 
ekuil-cap or coif of hair, satin, or other stuff 
worn in Catholic countries as an * 
tical ornament, and in England a bz corpses 
at-law on their wigs; also, a lene chalk. 
cap. After the Bourbon restoration the * 








a gold 1. Milit.'an instrument with four 
oan ts dis- 
in such a 
Sanat that 
three of them 
heing = the 
ground the other 
oints upward. 
are scat- 

tered on the 
ground where an 
enemy's cavalry 
airbag toim- 
eir pro- 

—* by wound- 
the horse's 
feet.—2, In bot, a term apie’ first to the 
spiny heads or fruits of several plants from 
eir resemblance to the military instru- 
ment, and then to the plants themselves. 
The common port ty is Centaurea Calet- 


are 
low spines. The name 





Caltrop. 





in | thet Régime de la Calotte was applied to is also given to weulus Corvestris, @ plant 
America, for Line 2 resses the like. influence of the clergy in poli matters. of the Mediterranean region, with a corny 
Cplosietty n. (Fr. caloricité, , 2. Anything having the form of asmallcap, as pentagonal fruit. The water caltrop 

facul io ents of develop’ the cap of a swo' nit. 3. In arch, around | pa natans, the fruit of which has — 

—— of heat necessary to life, an to cavity or depression in form of a cup or capa horns formed of the indurated lobes of the 
enable them to resist atm eric cold, so | lathed and plastered, used to diminish the calyx. 

as to preserve at all times and in every part | elevation of a chapel, cabinet, alcove, &c., | Calumba (ka-lum’ba), n. [From a mistaken 

a temperature nearly equal. which would otherwise be too high for other notion that the plant came from Colombo, 

ch, chain; th, 8c. loch; g,go; j,job; , Fr. ton; ng, sing; 9H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


CALUMBINE 








Ceyion.] A plant, Jateorhiza palmata, indi- 
genous to the forests of Mozambique, nat. 
order Menispermacem. The large roots are 
mach used as a bitter tonic in cases of in- 
digestion. American or false calumba is the 
bitter root of Frasera Carolinensia, a genti- 
anaceous herb found in North America. 
Calumbine(ka-lum’bin), n. The bitter prin- 
ciple of calumba. 
umbo (ka-lum‘bd), n Same as Calumba. 
Calumet (kal’G-met), n. (Fr. calumet, from 





Calumet, from the Christy Collection in British 
Muses, 


L ealamuea, a reod—a parallel form of chalu. · 


mean, a reed-pipe.] A kind of pipe used by 
the American Indians for smokin 
tobacco. Its bow] is usually of soft 
red soapstone, and the tube a long 
reed, ornamented with feathers. The 
calumet is used as a aymbol or in- 
strument of peace and war. To ac- 
cept the calumet is to to the 
terms of peace, and to refuse it is to 
reject them. The calumet of peace 
is used to seal or ratify contracts 
and alliances, to receive strangers 
kindly, and to travel with a 
The calumet of war, differently 
made, is used to proclaim war. 

Calumuniate (ka-lom‘ni-at), v.t. pret. 
& pp. calumniated; ppr. calumniat- 
ing. IL calumnior, calumniatus, 
to calumniate, from calumnia, ca- 
lumny. See CALUMNY.]} 
regarding ; to accuse, or charge falsely and 
knowingly, with some crime, offence, or 
something disreputable; to slander. ‘To 
disdain and calumniate another.” Bp. Sprat. 
*Calumniated by apostates.' Macaulay. — 
Asperse, Defame, Calumniate, Slander. See 
under ASPERSE.—SyYN. To slander, defame, 
viltfy. traduce, asperse, blacken, backbite, 
libel. 

Calumniate (ks-lum’‘ni-at), rf To charge 
one falsely and knowingly with a crime or 
offence; to propagate evil reports with a 
design to injure the reputation of another, 
‘Created only to calummniate.’ ; 

Calumniation (ka-lum'ni-A"shon), n The 
act of calumniating; calumny. 

The slander and calweevietion of her principal 


counsellors agreed best with the humours of some 
malecontents within the realm. Bacon. 


These descriptions... are delivered divpassion- 
ately, and not throwa out im the heat of controversy 
and cadwmin tation. 7. Warton, 

umniator (ka-lum‘ni-atér), n. One who 
vcalumniates or alanders; one who falsely 
aml knowingly accuses another of a crime 
or offence, or maliciously propagates false 
accusationsorreports, ‘ devil, the father 
of all calumniatora and liars.’ Ussher. ‘The 
ealumniators of Epicurus’s philosophy." 
Cowley. 

A wicked thing is a cadwieeniater. Brougham, 
Syn. Slanderer, defamer, backbiter, libeller, 
detractor, traducer. 

Calumniatory (ka-lum'ni-a-to-ri), a. Slan- 
derous, ' Calumniatory information.’ Motn- 


tagu, | 
Caiumnious (ka-lum‘ni-us), a. Using cal- 


umny; containing or implying calumny; in- 
jurious to reputation; slanderous. *Calum- 
nious knave.’ Shak. 
statements.’ Motley. 


Virtue itself ‘scapes not calamntvous strokes. Shak, 


For thither he assembled all his train, 
. . « Bed with cofwmetions art 
(of counterfeited truth thus held thelr ears. Milton 


Calumniously (ka-lom‘ni-us-I), adv. Ina 
calumnious manner; slanderously. Mown- 
tagu; Sheldon. 

umniousness (ka-lum’ni-us-nes), n. The 
quality of being calumnious; slanderous- 
ness; defamation. 
The bitterness of my stile was platiness, not calecm- 
niowsmers. Sp. Morton. 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 


To utter calumny | 
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Calumny (kal’um-ni), 2. 
False accusation of a crime or offence, 
ee or maliciously made or reported, 
to the injury of another; untruths mali- 


ciously epoken to the detraction of another; 


defamatory reporta; slander. 
Ie thow as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape co/acepery. Shae, 


Chaunteth not the brooding bee 
Sweeter tomes than caltmtny Tenmy sow. 


Sys. Slander, detraction, libel, falsehood, 
backbiting, evil-speaking, lying, defama- 


tion. 
Calvary (kal'va-ri).n. IL calparia, a skull, 
used in the Vulgate to translate the Hebrew 
Golgotha, from calva, a acalp without the 
hair, from calewas, bald.) 1. A place of skulle; 
Golgotha; the place where Christ was cruci- 
fied on a small hill west of Jerusalem.— 
2 In R. Cath. countries, « kind of chapel, 


sometimes on the exterior of a church, as 4 
place of devotion, in mem of the 
where our Saviour suffered. in Calvaries of 
this sort the various scenes of his 

ary and carving strongly coloured.—3% A 
rocky mound or hill on which three crosses 


Calvary cross, or cross of Calcary, see 








‘Calumnious mis- 


Cross. 


Calvary, formerly on Mont Valerian, Paris. 


Calve (ka&v), 


Dan. 
calf or calves: used sometimes contemptu- 
— of human beings, and by Milton of the 
earth at the creation of cattle, &c. ‘Not 
Romans . . . though calved i the porch 
o’ the Capitol’ Si 
Knowest thon the time when the wild gnats of the 
rock bring forth? of canst thou mark when the hinds 
do cater Job xxexix. t. 
The grassy clods now cadeed. Afitton, 
Calver (kal’vér), v.t. 1. In old cookery to 
—J (fish) in a certain way, apparently 
y akind of pickling. ‘Larks, woodcocks, 
calver'd salmon.’ Maseinger, 
My foot-boy shall eat pheasants, cafrer’d salmon, 
knots, godwits, lampreys. &. Fonsen, 


2 Asamodern term, to crimp (fish) Neres, | 
Calver 


kal'vér), 0.4 To be snaceptible of 
being calvered. See above. 

For his flesh (the graylting’s’, ewen in his worst sca. 
son, is 20 firm, will s0 easily cofeer that in pla 
truth he is very good meat at all times, Catton, 

Calves’-snout (kivz’sneut), n. A plant, 
Antirrhinwa majus, socalled froma fancied 


are erected, an adjunct to religious houses | 


* 





resemblance in the seed-vessel to a calf's | 


head. Called also Snapdragon. 


' Calville (kal-vil’), n. (Fr.} — of apple. 
Calving (kAv'ing), ». The act of bringing 
| specifically of cows, whales, — 


forth ac 
and seals 
The Rusians providently prohitit hay-whaling, a 
etice destructive to the cow whales aboot the 
time of crdotinge. Prof, Bik. Portes, 
Calvinism (kal’vin-izm), n. The theological 
tenets or doctrines of Johu Calvin, who was 


horn in Picardy in France, and tn 1536 chosen - 


fessor of divinity and minister of achurch 
n Geneva. The distinguishing doctrines of 
this system are, predestination, particular 
redemption. total depravity, irresistible 
grace, and the certain perseverance of the 


saints. 
| Calvinist (kal'vin-ist), =. A follower of 


pine, pin; 


Calvin; one who embraces the theological 
doctrines of Calvin. 

ie mag eo Calvinistical (kal-vin-ist’ik, 
kal-vin-ist’i *. a. Pertaining to Calvin or 
to his opinions in theology. 

Calvinize (kal‘vin-iz), .¢. To convert to 
Calvinism. 

Calvish (kiiv'ish), @. Like» ealf. Sheldon. 

Calvities (kal-vi'shi-é2), n. (L., from cafeus, 





néte, not, move; tibe, tub, byl; 





II. calumnia,] | 


' Calvity 





sometimes erected on a hill near acity, and | 


lace | 


and crucifixion are represented by statu- | 





calving (Prom eat) DL eae PP. —— By | ,on the —— {eplarn 


ce, to calye.} To bring forth a | 


CALYPTRA 

ing generally first on the crown or on the 

forchead and temples. 

+ (kal’vi-ti}), n. See CALVITTRS 

Calx (kalka), n. pl Calxes, Calces (kalk’str, 
kalséz). (L. catz, limestone, whence A Sax 
ceale, EB. chalk.) 1. Properly lime or chalk, 
but applied —— to the substance of a 
metal or mineral which remains after being 
subjected to violent heat or calcination. 
Metallic calxes are now generally called 
oxides. 

Geld, that is more dense than lead, resias per 
emptorily all the dividing power of fire; and wil) nc 
be reduced into a cade ar lime try such operation 
as reduces lead into it. Str &”, Digty. 
2 Lime recently eae calcination. — 
3. Broken and refuse glass, which is restored 
to the pots. 

Calycanthaces ( kal’i-kan-tha’sé.6), » pi. 
(Gr. kalyx, a calyx, and anthos, a flower. 
A nat. order of dicotyledonous plants, alli 
to Magnoliacem, but with aberrant charac- 
ters which indicate affinities with other 
natural orders. They are hardy shrubs, well 
known in ens for the delicious fragrance 
of their ms, The order contains only 
two genera—Calycanthus, the beat known 
of the two species of which is C. foridw, 
or Carolina allspice, a sweet-scented shrab 
with yellow flowers, whose bark js used a 
cinnamon in the United States; and Chi- 
monanthus, the only especies of which, C 

Srograns(Japan allspice), has lemoo- 
coloured flowera. 

canthemous (kal-i-kan’the- 
mus) @ {Gr. ey a calyx, ant 
anthos, a flower.] In bot. a term ap- 
plied to plants having the corolla 

and stamens inserted in the 5 





ciflorss (ka-lisi-f16"re), n. pl {iL 
yz.acalyx,and fos, Aoris, a ower, 
acorolla.} According to Decandolle, 
a sub-class of dicotyledons or eo- 
, distinguished generally by har- 
ng a calyx and corolla (dichlamyde- 
ous), petals separate 7* 
or dipetalous) or uni (monopets- 
jous or gamopetalous), and the sta- 
mens inse: either on the side f 
the calyx —— or above and 
ous) 
F nla yaaa a * 
having the petals and stamens epri 
from the tube of the ry 
(ka-lis'i-fié"rit), @. In bot 
the stamens inserted in the calyz 
Calyciform (ka-lis'l-form), a. In bet har- 
the form of a calyx. 
cine (ka-lis’i-nal, ka!i-cin}, 
ng to a calyx; situated 


(kal'i-kl, kal ĩ · xa u (L 
yculus, dim. of calyx, Gr. balyx, a calys, 
acup.} 1. In dot. an outer accessory 
or set of leaflets or bracts looking like « 
calyx, as in the pink. —2 In zool. a term 
applied to the small cuplike prominences, 
containing each a polype, covering the mur- 
face of many corals: better known as Gs 
(which rt 
C al’i-kld), a. Same as Calyeulate 


(which a 
Calycoid (ki'll-koid), a. In bot. like a calyx; 
cu. 


culate, culated (ka-lik’i-lit, k- 
-la-ted), a. In dot. having bracts ¥ 
resemble an additional external calyx. 

Calymene (ka-limn’e-né), n. A genus of fossil 
tri — Sos 7 ——— *— 

Calyont (kal’yon), n. nt or pe stone. 
used in building walls, &c. Palegrow; 
yptorium Parvulorum. 
{After Calypas, a 
t 


Prom 

— ) n. 
mythological being of ancient Greece, cele- 
brated for her beauty and fascination.) A 


aie tel ps 
on a calyx. 


c 
Ki 


us of orchidaceons planta 
or their beauty. The C. borealis is a anal! 
tuberous plant found im 


high latitudes throazh- 
out the northern hemi- 
sphere, and having only 
asi ¢ thin, many -pers- 
ed . and 
rose-coloured flower at 
the end of a 
sheathing stem. It grows 
in woods, iy af 
firs, appearing as son 
as the snow melts, 
(ka-lip'tra), © 
(G, dalyptra, a veil ot 
covering.} In Sot. the 
hood of the theea or capsule of mosses. [t 
is the archegonium which has continued te 


i) 


@, Moss, 4, Capsule 
with calyptra. ¢, De. 
with calyptra removed. 


| bald.) Diffused or general baldness, appear- | grow and has been carried up by the elos- 





oil, pound; ti, Sc. abtme; 9%, Sc. fey. 


CALYPTRAIDZ 


tion of the peduncle of the capsule, In 
firerworts thearchegonium is burst through | 
by the growing — aml the calyptra 
remains at its . The same name ts 
given to any hood-like hody connected with 
the organs of fructification in flowering | 
plants. In Pileanthus it covers over the | 
tower and is formed of united bracts; in 
Eucalyptus and Eadesmia it is simply a lid 
or operculum to the stamens, 
(ka-lip-tré'i-dé),n.pt. A family 
of gasteropodous molluscs, known by col- 
lectors as bonnet or chambered limpeta 


The ical genus Calyptres includes the 
eup-and-saucer limpet. 

te (ka-lip’trat),@. In bot. furnished | 
with a calyptra; also applied to the calyx | 


when it comes off like a lid or extingnisher. 
triform (ko-lip’tri-form), a. Having 
the form of a calyptra. 

Calystegia (kal-i-st@Ji-a), n. (Gr. kalya, the 
¢ and afégé, a covering, two bracts hid- 
ing calyx.) A genus of plants, nat. 
orier Convolvulaces:, composed of jes 
from Convolvulus because of the 
two large bracts which Inclose the bre 

The speciesare lactescent, glabrous, twinin 

or prostrate herbs, with solitary one-flowere 
uncles. Two British species, C. sepiuin . 
and C. Sofdanella, are known by the name | 
of aay " , c | 
Calyx (kA’liks}, . pl. Calyces, Calyxes 
(ka'li-séz, ka’lik-sez) [L calys, the cup 
or calyx of a flower, from Gr. kalyx, a calyx, 
a husk or covering, from halyptein, to cover, 
conceal.] 1, In bot. the exterior covering ofa 
flower within the bracts and external to the 
corolla, which it incloses and supports, and 
consisting of several verticillate leaves called 
sepals, united * their margins (mono- or 
gamosepalous, 4b) or distinct (poly- or dialy- 
sepalous, aa}, usually of a green colour | 
and of a less delicate texture than the cor- 
olla. In endegens the venation of the sepals 
is parallel, in exogens reticulated. The part 
formed by the union of the sepals {s called 
the tube; the upper part, where the sepals 
are free, is the limb. In some plants the 
calyx grows to the sides of the ovary, ex- 
copt, perhaps, a small portion at the ex- 
tremity, in which case it is termed enperior, 
but when it is quite separate from the 








Forms of Calyx, 


— it is called inferior.—2. In anat. a | 
cup-like membranous canal, several | 
of which invest the points of the papillae of 
the kidney. The union of the calycea forms 
the three {nfundibula which open into the 
pelvis of the kidney, whither they convey 
— (kal z’) O.Fr. calgo 

t (kal-2z0nz’), n. {O.Fr. ne, 
Mod. Fr. calegons, from It. calzoni, aug. of 
calza, a stocking, from L. ealeeus, a shoe.) 
ab under-garment worn on the lower limbs; 

were, 


The better sort of that sex here 
f OSes, 


wear linen drawers 
a Sir T. Herbert. 


Cam (kam), n [0.E. cam, a comb, a crest; | 
comp. Dan, kam-hiul, G. kamtm-rad, 3 
wheel, from kam, karam, a comb.] In i 
1 simple contrivance for converting a uni- 
form retatory motion into a varied rectl- 
linear motion; a projecting part of a wheel 
ot other revolving piece so placed as to give 
en alternating or varying motion to another 

ce that comes in contact with it and is 
ree to move only in a certain direction; a 
tam-wheel. A common variety of the cam 
is that better known as the eccentric (which 
ee) = Varluus forms, such as those exem- 
plified in figs. 1 and 2, are employed to im- 
press accelerated or retarded motions. The 
form shown in fig. 8 is employed when two 
or more strokes of the rectilinear motion 
are tequired to be produced during one re- | 
olution of the rotatory part.—Solid cam, a 
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CAME 


form of cam employed when the series of | We speak of brown, red, yellow, green, and 


changes in velocity and direction required 
are too numerous to be Included in a single 


* 
| 
Cams. 


1. Elliptical cam, used for giving motion to the levers 
of punching and shearing machines, 2, The heart- 
cat of heart-wheel, much used in cotton machin- 
ery to produce a regular ascent and descent of 
the rail on which the spindles are situated. 3, 
Form of cam much used in iron-works for setting 
in motion the tilt-laimmers. 





rotation of a cam-plate. The cam is formed 
on the surface of a cone, either parallel to 
the axis or spirally, and the cone as it re- 
volves is made to travel also endlong by 
means of a screw. Usually the spindle pass- 
ing through it is serewed and works in a 
fixed rut to communicate this endlong mo- 


tion. 
Cam (kam), @. [W. Gael. Ir. cam, crooked. 
Comp. Gr. kampté, to bend.) Crooked; 
bending. ae = 
Camaieu,». See CAMAYEU. 
Camail (ka-mAl’), ». (Fr, a camail, also a 
head-dress worn by 
—" in winter, 
— eapmail— 
cap, from L. caprt, 
the head, and tail 
See MAI.) 1. Milit. 
the chain-mail or 
armour appertain- 
ing to the head- 
piece, as the casque 
or bascinet, and fall- 
ing down from it 
over the shoulders 
like a tippet, so as 


to form 4 guard for 
the sides of the head, throat, and ches’ 
ts in the fourteenth an 


worn by kni 
fifteen centuries.—2. Eccles. a name some- 
times given to the almuce (which see). 

te, ulian (ka-mal'do- 
lit, kam-al-di'll-an), n A member of a 
nearly extinct fraternity of monks founded 
in the Vale of Camaldoli in the Apennines 
in 1018, by St. Romuald, a Benedictine monk. 
—* were — hermite, but as their 
wealth increased they associated in con- 
vents) They have always been distinguished 
for their extreme asceticism, their rules in 
regard a, silence,and penances being 
most severe, Like the Benedictines they 
wear white robes. 

Camara (kam'a-ra), un. A hard, tongh, and 
durable wood obtained in Essequibo, from 
Dipteryxe odorata. It ia well adapted for 
shafts, mill-wheels, or coga. Simmonds. 

Camarilla (kam-a-ril’a, Sp. pron, ka-ma- 
rél’'ya), x ([Sp., @ small room, a dim. from 
camara, L. camera, camara, a vault. See 
CHAMBER.} A company of secret counsel- 
lors or advisers; a cabal; a clique: from 
meaning the private chamber of the king, 
the word came to express collectively cour- 
ti sycophants, priests, and such unac- 
credited and secret councillors, in opposi- 
tion to that of a legitimate ministry.‘ En- 
circled with a dangerous camarilla,’ Times 


newspaper. 

Camassia (ka-masi-a), n The latinized 
form of quamash, and the name of the genus 
to which that plunt is referred. See Qua- 
MASH, 

Camata (kum’a-ta),» The commercial 
—— for the sage - : —— a3 _ 

ercus Aegilops, dried and impo’ ‘or 
tanning. Ina still younger condition they 
are called camatina. 

Camatina (kam-a-tl’na), » The commercial 
name for the incipient acorns of the Quercus 
igilops, which are imported for tanning. 

Camaieu (ka-mi’i ), ». . 
camaieu, a form equivalent to cameos (which 
bec)) 1, A stone or an onyx engraved in 
relief; a cameo (which see),—2 In fine arte, 
monochrome painting or painting with a 
single colour, varied only by the effect of 
chiaro-oscuro. Pictures in two or three 
tints where the natural hues of the objects 
are not copied may alao be called en comaien, 





| 
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blue cama@ieus, according to their principal 
colours. 

Cambaye(kam-ba’},n. A kind of cottoncloth 
made in Bengal and eleewhere in India 

Camber (kam'bér), 2. [ Fr. cambrer, to 
arch, to vault, to bend, from L. camera, a 
vault, a chamber.) 1. A convexity upon an 
upper surface, as a deck amidships, a 
bridge, a beam, a lintel. —® The curve of a 
ship's plank.—&%. The part in a dockyard 
where timber is stored, and where camber- 
ing is performed; also, the small dock for 
loading and unloading timber.-—- Camber 
window, a window arched at the top, 

Camber (kam’bér), vt. To arch; to bend; 
to curve ship-planks. 

Camber-beam (kam’bér-bém), n, In arch. 
a beam which is laid upon the straining- 
beam of a truncated roof, and supports the 
covering of the summit. 

Cambered aged ay ly pp. or a. Bent up- 
wards in the middle; arched; convex.— 
Cambered deck, (a) one which is higher in 
the middle or arched, but drooping toward 
the stem and atern, (+) Ani lar deck. 

Cambering (kam'bér-ing), p. anda. Bend- 
ing; arched; as, a deck lies cambering. 

Camber-keeled (kam’bér-kéld), a. yg 
to a keel slightly arched upward in the 
middle of the length, but not so much as to 
be hogged. 

Camberwell Beauty (kam‘bér-wel biti), 
n. A rare British butterfly, Vanessa An- 
tiopa, so named from having been some- 
times found at Camberwell when it was 
more rural than now, and from its at 
beauty. The wings are sep. rich, velvely 
brown, with a band of black, containing a 
row of large blue spots around the brown, 
and an outer band or margin of pale yellow 
dappled with black spots.) The caterpillar 
fe on the willow. 

Cambial (kam'bi-al),a. ILI. cambialis, from 
L. cambio, to exchange.j Belonging to ex- 
chan in commerce. [Rare.] 

Cam (kam'bist), n. (Fr. cambiste, from 
L. cambio, to exchange. ] One who has to 
do with exchange, or ts skilled in the science 
of exchange; one who deals in notes and 
bills of ex: we; a banker. 


The ward azemdist, tl ha term of antiquity, is 
even how a technical wo 


of some use mer- 
chant traders and bankers. ‘Rees, 


Cambistry (kam'bis-tri), n. The science of 
exchange, weighta, measures, Wc. 
Cambium (kam'bi-um), ». [L. cambio, to 
exchange, from the alterations occurring 
in it.) 1. In bot a mucilaginous viscid sub- 
stance forming a layer immediately under 
the liber of plants, now known to consist 
entirely of cellular tissue, com of 
growing cells with very thin walls, — 
their primordial utrieles, and largely charge 
with the fluid to which the name of cam- 
bium was once given. The growth of the 
wood and bark takes place in this layer. - 
2. A name formerly given to a fancied nutri- 
tious humour, which was supposed to repair 
the materials of which the body is com- 


osed, 
cambiet (kam'blet), n. See CAMLET. 
Camboge (kam-b6j‘ or kam-bbj’), See Gam- 
BOGE. 


Camboose (kam-biis),n, Same as Caboose 

Cambrasine (karm’bra-sén), n. A kind of 
fine linen cloth fabricated in Egypt, so 
called from resembling cambiric. 

Cambrel (kam’bre)), », A crooked piece of 
wood or Iron to hang meat on. See Ganu- 
BREL. 

Cambrian (kam’bri-an), a. Relating or 
pertaining to Wales or Cambria. 

The Cambrian mountains, like far clouds, 


That skirt the bine horizon, dusky rise. 
Thomtson, 


—Cambrian group, in geot. an extensive 
series of gritstones, sandstones, and slates, 
often metamorphosed into chlorite and mica 
achists, and gueiss, and lying uniler the 
lower Silurian beds. A few fossils occur in 
the sericea. They may be regarded as the 
bottom rocks of the Silurian system. 
Cambrian (kam’bri-an), 2. A Welshman. 
Cambric (kim'brik), nm. A species of fine 
white linen fabric, said to be named from 
Cambray in Flanders, where it was first 
manufactured. An imitation of cambric 
is also made of fine cotton yarn, hard 
twisted. ‘Cadisses, cambries, lawns.” Shak 
Cambro-Briton (kam’bré-brit-on), mn A 
Welshman, 
Came (kim), pret. of come (which see 
Came (kim), ». In glazing, a small slender 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se.lock; g, go: J. job; 


ft, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ker. 
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rod of cast lead, 12 or 14 inches long, of 
which, by drawing it through a species of 
vice, glaziers make their tarned or milled 
lead for joining the panes or quarrels of 


Lass. 

Camel (kam‘el im [From L. camelus, Gr. 
kamélos, from Heb. génuil, camel.) 1. A 
large quadruped of the genus Camelus, 
family Camelidm (or Tylopoda), and order 
Rominantia, used in Asia and Africa for 
earrying burdens, and for Sage on. It is 
characterized by the absence of horns, by 
having 16 teeth in the upper jaw—?2 incisors, 
2 canines, and 12 molara—and 18 in the 
lower—6 incisors, 2 canines, and 10 molars 
—and a flasure in the upper lip. It has a 
very long neck, and a broad elastic foot, end- 
ing in two small hoofs, which does not sink 
readily in the sand of the desert. The drome- 
dary or Arabian camel (Camelus drowmeda- 
riua) has only one adipose hump on the 
middle of the back, four callons protuber- 
ances on the fore legs, and two on the hind 
lege, It is a native of the Arabian deserts, 
and is chiefly confined to Arabia and Egypt 
in a domesticated state. There are two 
varieties, one strong and slow, for burdens, 
the other slighter and flecter, for travelling. 
The Bactrian camel, or common camel 
(Camelus bactrianua), has two humps on the 
back, and is stouter and more muscular 
than the dromedary. The South American 
members of this family constitute the genus 
Auchenia (which see) or Mamas; they have 
nohamps Camels constitute the riches of 
an Arabian, without them he could neither 
subsist, carry on trade, nor travel over sandy 
deserta. Their milk is his common food, 
By the camel's power of sustaining abstin- 
ence from drink for many ‘days, and of sub- 
sisting on a few coarse, dry, goes Lr pees 
it is peculiarly fitted for the ed and 
barren lands of Asia and Africa. Camels 

600 to 1000 Ibs. burden, and are rapid 
in their course. The hair of the camel is 
imported into this country chiefly for the 
purpose of being manufactured into fine 

neils for drawing and painti In the 
t, however, it serves for the fabrication 
of tents, carpets, and wearing apparel. The 





2 7 
Camel (Canneles Avctriacres), 


most esteemed hair comes from Persia — 
2. A water-tight structure placed beneath a 
vessel to raise it in the water, in order to 
assist its passage over a ehoal, a bar, or to 
enable it to be navigated in shoal water. It 
is first filled with water and sunk, in order 
to be fixed on. The water is then pumped 
out, when the camel gradually rises, lifting 
the vessel with it. and the process is con- 
tinued until the shi; 
the shoal Camels Tove also been used for 
raising sunken vessels, 
-backed (kam’‘el-bakt), a. Having a 
back like a camel; hump-hacked. ‘Not 
that he was crook-shouldered or camed- 
backed.’ Fuller. 
Camel-bird (kam‘el-bérd), n. A name ap- 
ied to the ostrich. 
eleon (ka-mé'lé-on), n. Same as Cha- 


nieleon, 
Camelids (ka-mel’l-dé), n. pi. A family of 
quadrupeds, including the true camels of 


the eastern hemisphere, and the llamas of 
the western. They are the only ruminants 
with canine and incisor teeth in the upper 
aw. 
elina (kam-e-li’na), n. A genus of 
plants, nat. order Cruciferw. C. sativa 
(gold of pleasure) has obovoid 8 and 
small yellow flowers. It is found in Britain 
ies in cultivated flelds, chiefly among 
jax. 
Cameline,t » Camlet; a stuff made of 
camel's hair. Chaucer. 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





is enabled to pass over | 





insect, Camel-locust (kam’el-in’- 
sekt, kam’‘el-lo’kust), n. Names given to 
orthopterous insects of the genus Mantis, 
or praying insecta, from the long thorax 
resembling the elongated neck of the quad- 


ruped. 

Cameliia (ka-mel‘i-a}, » [After George 
Joseph Kamel, a Moravian Jesuit.] A gente 
of beautiful trees or shrubs, nat. order 
Ternstreemiaces, with showy flowers and 
elegant dark-green, shining, laurel -like 
leaves, nearly allied to the plants which 





Carnellia (Caseedita_faprerica). 
yield tea, C. japonica is the origin of 


the 
many double varieties of our s. C. 
Sasa is mixed with tea in China, the 
leaves being said to give fragrance and fla- 
vour to other teas. All the species are na- 
tives of Asia and the Eastern —_—-. 
eél-o- 


Camelopard (ka-mel'o-piird or kam’ 


plird), n. {L. camelus,acamel, and pardatis, | 


a leopard.) Same as Giraffe, 
(kam‘el-o-pir'da-lis), n. 

1, A genus of ruminant quadrupeds of which 
the camelopard (C. Giraffa) is the sole 
species, The genus is co-extensive with the 
family Camelopardide (which see} —2 A 
northern constellation formed hy Hevelius, 
It is situated between Cepheus, Perseus, 
Ursa Major and Minor, and , and con- 
tains thirty-two stars. 

{ ka-mel’o-piir-del), mn An 
i inary beast of heraldic creation, formed 
by the addition of two long horns, sligh 
carved backward, on the head of the camel- 


Camel (kam'el-o-par’di-dié), —* 
A family of the Ruminantia, comprising 
only one genus, the Camelopard. See GIr- 

FFE. 


A 

Camelornithes (ka-mel’or-ni"théz), n. pi. 
{Gr. kamélos, a camel, and ornisz, ornithos, a 
bird.) A name occasionally given to the fa- 
maily of birds which includes the ostrich, 
from their traversing the desert like camels. 

Camelot t (kam’e-lot), ». Camilet. 

Camelry (kam'‘el-ri), m A place where 
camels are —e— to be laden or unladen. 

Camel's-hair (kam’elz-hir), n The hair 
of the camel, imported into this country 
chiefly for the manufacture of fine pencils 
for drawing and painting. 

Camel’s orn ‘elz thorn), n, A spiny 
—_ plant, Alhagi Camelorum, of 
which the camel Is very fond, and which 

felis a manna-like exudation from its 
eaves and branches. 

Camel-swallower (kam”el-swol'lé-ér), n. 
1, A term * to a weakly credulous per- 
aon; one who swallows incredible stories. — 
2 A person severely punctilious in trifling 
are but loose in greater. See Mat. 
xxiii, 24. 

Camelus (ka-mé'lus), ». The generic name 


of the camel, inclu ng two species, C. bac- · 
a 


trianus and C. dromedarive, See CAMEL. 
Camenes (ka-mé'néz), mn. In logic, a 
mnemonic word to express a syllogism in the 
fourth figure having one universal affirma- 
tive and one universal negative premiss and 
a universal negative conclusion. 
{kam‘é-6), n [It. cameo, cammen, 
from LL, commas, a word of uncertain 
origin.) A general name for all stones cut 
in relief, in contradistinction to those hol- 
lowed out, or intagliog, More 
“a cameo is a stone com o 
ferent coloured layers having a aubject In 
relief cut upon one or more of the upper 
layers, an under layer of a different colour 
furming the groun For thia purpose the 
ancients used the onyx, sardonyx, agate, 
amethyst,&c. The shells of various molluscs, 
the inner strata of whose shells are some- 





pine, pin; ndéte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 





feulariy, | 
several dif- | 
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times differently coloured from the outer, 
are now much used for making cam-os 
Those best snited for the purpose are the 
bull's mouth, the shell of Cassis rufa, the 
warty helmet-shell of Cassis teberoes, the 
horned helmet-shell of Cassis cornuta, and 
the queen-conch of Strombus gigas, FPor- 
merly written Camaieu.—Cameo incrusta- 
tion, the art of prodacing bas-relief casts 
within a coating of flint-giass. The process 
consists in making the article to be incrosted 
of lesa fusible material than the glow, 
— is welded to the article in a soft con- 


on. 

Cameot; (kam’é-j-tip), n. In photog. « 
name given to a small vignette daguerres- 
type for mounting in a jewelled setting ike 
a cameo. 

Camera (kam’‘ér-a), ». [L., 2 vault, a cham- 
ber, from Gr. tamara, anything arched] 

1. In ane. arch. an arched roof, ceiling. or 

covering; a vault.--2 The variety of camera 

obscura used by photographers. See belox. 

—Camera lucida (L., lit. clear chamber), c 

invention of Wollaston the chemist, for the 

purpose of facilitating the delineation of dis 
tantobjects, by producing a reflected picture 
of then upon the paper, and also copying ar 
reducing drawings. It consists of a solid 
tic piece of glass, mounted upon » 
frame. The prism has its angie » 

—— that the rays from the object ate 

reflected upon the paper, and is covered at 

top by a metallic eye-piece, the hole in whick 

lies over the edge of the prism, so a: 

afford a person looking through a view of 

the picture reflected throngh the ax 

a direct view of his pencil or point 

In the figure the object f to he traced is 

op te the perpendicular surface of the 

ism de, and the rays proceeding from / 

pass through this surface and fall on the i- 

clined plane ¢ 6, making an angle with d¢ 

of 674°"; from this they are reflected at 

nal angle to the plane ba, making an angie 
of 135° with bc, and are again reflected tw 
the eye at ¢ above the horizontal! plane, 
which makes an angle of 674° with the lat 
reflection. The rays of light from the object, 
proceeding upwards from A towards the eye 

of the observer, the observer would be led w 





Camera Lucida. 


imagine the ray atm, and by placing th 
paper below in this place, the image may te 
traced with a pencil. The brass frame cf 
the prism has usually two lenses, one co- 
eave and the other convex, the former & 
be used in front between f and de, for 
—— persons, and the latter at ¢ for 
long sights. The size of the picture may 
also be increased or diminished by lengt) 
ening or shortening brass tubes connected 
with the frame. This instrament has ander- 
gone various modifications. It is extremely 
convenient on account of its portability — 
Cemera obscura [L., lit. dark chamber\ 
an apparatus in which the images of ¢1- 
ternal objects, received through a double 
convex lens, are exhibited distinctly, and 
in their natural colours, on a white sr 
face placed at the focus of the lena The 
simplest form of this instrument comsiets 
of a darkened chamber, into which Do 
light is ag Ee to enter, except by 4 
small hole in the window shutter. A pic- 
ture of the objects o te the hole will 
then be seen on the wall or a white screea 
laced #0,08 to receive the light coming 
rom the opening. A convex lens nosy l« 
fixed in the hole of the shutter, Portable 
camere obscurm@ are constructed of various 
forms, but the — of them all is w 
throw the images of external objects, « 
persons, houses, trees, landscapes, &c. , upoe 
a plane or curved surface, for the purpose 
of drawing, amusement, or getting phot 
graphic pictures. The surface on which 
the image is seen may be paper, and thu, 





oil, pound; ti, Sc. abume; §, Se. fey. 
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ucing the hand, the figure 
by aioe — penal bat we pcre i | 


most distinctly seen when the im 


formed on the back of a silverized = 





Camera Obscura, 


portable camera | 
ing through | 
from a mirror 


figure represents a 


— length asa Bacal —— 


The — is performed in the 


Camerade+ (kam’ér-ad) n. A comrade 
(which see), PAillips. 
Cameralistic ( kam’ ér- ss a. Per- | dame 
es rman —— and public revenue. 
RY 
(kam’ yyy: n, I10. 
- er, from I 22 
ning’ & camera, or treasury, 
camera, a chamber; comp. ——— 
The science of state finance. Brande & 


Comecaria eons al n, (After Cam- 
erarina, a berg botanist.) A genus 
re handsome ere plants, nat. order 
e species are natives of 
my tes, ea are cultivated in our hot- 
houses, 


—— —— wt ‘ae & pp. camer- 

. camerat camero, came- 
—— an arched roof.} To 
an arch or vault, 


See ee a 1. I pote 

arched ;. vaulted; 

Weale,-2 in conch. E eller a oa 

into a series of chambers; —— as, a 

camerated shell. Owen. 

Comeration (rem ———— Anarching | 


or vaul velyn. 
(kam -ér-it’e-lus), a. I ead 


| 





uh 


camera, achamber, and tela, a web,| A term 
applied to spiders that make intricate webs 
to themselves. 
Camerlingo 


— —— ve vacant, 
(kam-ér-6'ni-an), n. 1, One of 
wers of Richard Cameron in Scot- 
> refused to the indulgence 
to the haters clergy in the 
55* times of Charles Il, lest by 
#0 doing the J should be understood to recog- 
his ecclesiastical authority. —— 
the Reformed Preshyteri urch 
Scotland, which in a Treame —— 
the Free Charch.—2, 6 given 
the 26th ent Ly British In infantry, | 
from its having been originally raised out of 


j, job; 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch;  g, go; 
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the Cameronians who flocked to Edinburgh 
during the Revolution of 1688, 
kam-ér-os'té-ma), n. far. 
kainara, a vault, and stoma, a mouth, } 
anterior part of the body of Arachnida, form- 
ing a * over the manducatory organs. 
Camese ( i Wwe n, [See CHEMISE] A 
nae of shirt ‘With his snowy eamese and 


is shaggy capote, 
camion (ka’mi-on), n 
wagon * for Cuniteet (ae ng cannon. [See 
Camise? (kam’is, ka-méz’), n. 
——— A light loose dress or robe of 
silk or other material. ‘ All in a camis light 


of purple silk.’ 
Camisado (kam-i-sid’, kam-i- 
sii‘do), mn. [Fr. camisade, Sp. camisado, 0. Fr. 
, a2 shirt. See CHEMISE] 1. A shirt 
worn by soldiers over their armour ina night 
attack to enable them to recognize each 
other. ‘Two thousand of our best men, all 
in camisadoes with scaling ladders.” Sir RB. 
Witliame.—2. An attack by surprise at night 
or at break of , when the ae is sup- 
properly by soldiers 
0, 


They had appointed the same night to have given 
n csacinnde On tha Engish. * * Mana 


Camisard (kam’i-ziird), ». [From 0.Fr. 
— =. 3s irt; comp. camisade.] One of 

French Calvinists of the Cevennes in 
—* from 1688 till 1705. 


wae — the good housewife, arrayed in curl- 
pa nop te rps Laoag bape mg | was fo act 
not to sleep, rity. 


2 A strait- — ut upon lunatica.—3. A 
sort of 5 of stout sackcloth, very 
stiff and — with several strong 
buckles, and with the sleeves sewed up at 
the ends so that the hands cannot get out, 
put upon a prisoner in France after condem- 
nation to the guillotine, to prevent his 
— himself or others. 

kam ‘is-tér), nm. [Lit. one wear- 


—— a — or camese.] A clergyman; a 
a —— a thee } 5 
Camlet (kam’let), 1, ‘NGORA GOaT.] 


A staff originally eae a camel's hair, now 
made sometimes of wool, sometimes of silk, 
sometimes of hair, especially that of goats, 
with wool or silk. The pure oriental camlet 
— ———— the hair of the Angora 
Sometimes written Camelot. 
(kam'let-ed), a. Coloured, veined, 
or undulated like camlet. ĩ 
Camletto (kam-let-tén’, kam- 
let’t), n. kind of fine worsted camlet. 
(kam‘mas), 7m. Quamash (which 


Yok), mn. [A. Sax, camimoe. 
A plant. ) —5— 43 


England. 
— (kam’ok-i), a. Having a disa- 
greeable goat-like smell: a term lied to 
cheese from the idea that this smell is due 


-mor ra 
in Naples and other 
— —— styled wrrsti, exercised 
a lawless —— ae eo the lower Sant at 

appenitog openly, and claiming the o 
settling disputes, extorting a part of the 


money * for _— rents, wages, 
gaming, éo ing for money | 
e commission of serious crimes. 


B -mié-fld), a. IFr.] Milit, 
a mine wi charge so small as not to 
produce any crater. Such a mine is often 
— galleries, fn cher, be Coowind es 
galleries, in order, by blowing 

earth into one of them, to suffocate or cut 
off the retreat of the miner who is at work 
in it, When used for this purpose it is 
also called a Stifter, 

Camous,{ Camoused t (ki’mus, ki’must), a. 
[Vr. camus, Pr. camuasat, flat-nosed, from 
Celt. cam, crooked, bent. ] Depressed ; flat; 


| crooked: ‘said only of the nose. 


And yan — 's — my lips thick, 
Aad my ¢ Pan, great 3 was such. 


B. Fonson 
Gamoys 0 ‘mus-li), ade. Awry. ‘Skelton, 
‘aims * Same as Camous. 


—— 
— n. [Fr. camp, acamp, formerly 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, ; mg, sing; YH, then; th, tin; w, wig; wh, whig; tb, arure.—See Kar. th, thin; 


A truck or 





CAMPANAL 





also a field, a parallel form of 23 a fleld, 
both being from the L. car .aplain, Cam- 
paign, champion are from issource, )1LThe 
place where an axeay or other beds of men is 
or has been encamped; the collection of tents 
or other erections for the accommodation of 
= number of men, particularly troops in a 
= station; an encampment; as, to 
vita mp: there are many Roman camps 
n Britain. en an army in the fleld is to 
remain for some time at a particalar spot, it 
— = stationed in an witrenched carp, 
—— earth-works, redoubts, &. 
A fying a one oecupled for a very 
period. Th e camps of the ancient Ro- 
man soldiers, even though for only a night's 
* = = the intrenched kind, in the 
square surrounded by a fosse 
— vb a stake-faced embankment 
valium) on the inside. There were four 
gates, one at either side and one at either 
end, and the interior was divided into streets, 
the broadest of which, 100 feet wide, ran 
between the side gates. The other streets, 
& feet wide, ran at right angles to this fram 
end to end of the camp,—Camp of instrue- 
tion, a camp formed for the reception of 
troops who are sent to be ned in 
mancwuvring in large bodies and in cam- 
paigning duties in general. There is a 
manent camp of this kind at Aldershot.— 
2 Body of troops moving and encamping 
together; an army. 
For I shall sutler be 
Unto the cams, and profits will accrue. Sak. 
The whole had the appearance of a splendid court 
—2 —— than ‘eee with hon —— 
arrived at Bernice. Hume. 

3. In agri. a heap of turnips, potatoes, or 
other roots laid up for re thro - 
winter. - some places called a Pie, 

others a Bu 
Camp (kamp), “et 1 To put into beg 
in @ camp, as an army; to encamp. aaa 
2. To afford camping ground for; ta alfo: 
rest or lodging to. [ .) 

Hea our t ce the ca 
pt Lory eter pry i sup together. Shak, 


iy To bury in pits, as potatoes; to pit. 
[Local. 


(kamp), e.< To live in a camp, as an 
*8 to encamp.—To camp out, to live In 
as: especially applied to ‘volunteers 
eir usually living in houses. 
ar they se to build their own by roe og oad 
ened in gel Saturday Rev. 
te Sax. camp, Dan. 
: ol - poner all, 
according ea 25* a 
plain, and oan ldnnas a eae An 
ancient English form of the game of foot- 
ball. It was played by two partion ¢ of twelve 
men, ranged in two 8 120 yards a 
f Dee Nee, Tee te he nee, (SOe on a 
* each party rushed forward to 
k or ar tb te the ci te goal. The 
contest generally oy cked shins, and 
—— ——*— inju 
—_ amp), v. 
Campagn 1 (kam-pag’nol), Pr 
0 nol), n. name, 
, open coun A Lig 
of field-rat or vole, with a —* the 
Arvicola arvalis or agrestis, 
(kam-pin}, n. [Fr. campagne, 
country, open country, campaign, from L. 
25 alevel country, campus, a plain, 
AMP.) 1, An open eld; a large open 
plain; an extensive tract of ground without 
considerable hilla. Garth.—2. The time, or 
the operations of an army during the time ‘it 
keeps the field in one season; as, the cam- 
ign lasted six months. 
(kam-pin’), v¢ To serve ina 
en. ‘The officers who campaigned 
e late rebellion." Sir R. Musgrave. 


(kam-pan’ér), n. One who has 
served in an army several campaigns; an old 
soldier; a veteran. 

Both harse and rider were old armpa 
stood without moving a muscic. 


Campain (kam-pin’), n, Same as Cam- 


1. 
= 22 
campana, a bell.} 1. Kecles. a church bell. 
2 A bell-like dish F cover used in making 
sulphuric acid, —3 In bot, the pasque- 
flower, ‘ Campana here he crops.’ Drayton. 


of —— 
Gampanal ‘nal) a. A terme & applied 
OD, Se CFE: SO SERN, PORMRETY | — dley mea the largest of hie alli 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


n. 
— — ae 


‘o ping at the game of 


from cam 


—JJ 


7, and 
liett. 


4. In arch, one a the drops or 
Doric architrave. Called also 


w, wig; 


CAMPANE 


ances of plants, of which the bell-worts 


(Campanulacew) may be regarded as the | 


type. . 

Campane (kam-péin’), n. [Tt campana, a 
bell.) In Aer. a hae See CAMPANED., 

Campaned (kam-pand’, pp. Inher. bearing 
campanes or bells. 

Campanero (kam-pa-né’rd), ». [Sp., a bell- 
man, from LL. easpana, a bell.) The bell- 
bird (Arapunga alba) of South America, #0 
called from the bell-like sound of its voice. 
See ARAPUNGA. 

Campania +t (kam-pA’ni-a},m. [See Cam- 
PAIGN.] A large open plain; a champaign. 
In vast companies there are few cities, 
Campaniform (kam-pan'i-form), a. (Ld. 

am-pan'i-form), @- '. 
campana, a bell, and forma, form.) In the 
shape of a > —, i — 

Campanile (kam-pa-n , % pL 

nili(kam-pa-nélé 
and L.L. campana, a bell, anid to be from 
Campania, in Italy, where bells were first 
used in divine service.) In areh. a clock or 
bell tower: a term applied especially to de- 








Campanile, Church of San Andrea, Mantua. 


tached buildings in some parts of Italy, 
erected for the purpose of containing bells; 
also te such structures as the two western 
towers of St. Paul's Cathedral, St. Peter's at 
Rome, &c. Many of the campaniles of Italy 
are lofty and magnificent structures, That 
at Cremona is 305 feet high. 


Carmpanologist 
skilled in the 


art of bell-ringing or campa- 
nology. 


Camapanclogy (kam-pa-nol’o-ff), n. (L.L. 
campana, a bell, and Gr. logos, discourse. } 


The art or principles of bell-ringing ; a trea- 
tise on the art. 

Campanula (kam-pan’t-la), n. 
dim of campana, a bell, from form of the 
corolla.) 1. The bell-flowers, a large genus 
of plants which gives its name to the nat. 
order Campanulaces. The aperien are her- 
baceous — with bell-sha flowers 
usually of a blue or white colour. 
species are Indigenous to Britain, of which 
the most common and best known is the 
C. rotundifolia, bluebell of Scotland or hare- 
bell. (See HAREBELL.}) Many species of 
Campanula are eultivated on account of 
their beautiful flowers. —2 In arch. see 
CAMPANA, 4. 

Campanulacem (kam-pan’l-]a"s84), n. pl. 
The bell-worts, a nat. order of monopetal- 
ous dicotyledonous plants. The order con- 
sists of plants usually herbaceous, with an 
inferior two or more celled fruit, many 
minute seeds, regular bell-shaped showy 
blue or white corolla, and milky acrid juice. 
They are natives chiefly of northern and 
temperate jonas. 

Ca (kam-pan-f-la‘ri-a),n. [See 
CAMPANULA.) A genus of soomeyes in 
which the polype-cells assume a bell-shape 
and are terminal on the footstalk. 


Pate, far, fat, fall; 





mé, met, hér; 


{It. campanile, from It. | 


(kam-pa-nol’o-jist), n One , 


(LL. a; 








Nine | 


pine, pin; 


Cam 


Cam 


Camper 
the game of camp. 


- t (k Tit 
—— ee 


Camp -follower (kamp'fol-ld-¢r ), 


Camphene J ont n [A contr. for cam- 
n.} 


Camp: 
with camphor; camphorated. 


damphogen ( 
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(kam-pan’'ti-la”ri-da), n, pt | 


Campanularida 
An order of hydroid ceelenteratea, of which 


Campanularia is the type. 

ulate (kam-pan't-lat), a. [L. cam- 
panuia, a little hell.) In the form of a bell: | 
applied to many parts of plants, particularly 


to the corolla. 

‘p-bedstead (kamp‘bed-sted), m A 
bedstead made to fold up within a narrow 
space, as naed in war; a tressel bedstead. | 

(kamp’sél-ing), sn. [From the 
roof approaching the shape of a tent.) In | 
arch. a ceiling formed by an inclination of 
the wall on each side toward the plane sur- 
face in the middle, so as to form something 
like a coved ceiling. It is most frequently 
teed ——— péch-i 4 

peachy - Ww am -péch-i-wyd), n, 
| fib the Bay of Campeachy, in he 4 

ood (which see). 
(kam’pér), n. One who plays at 
Tuæaer. 


xam · pos tral. 
kam-pes'tri-an), «. {L. campestria, from 
campus, a field.) Pertaining to an open 
field; growing in a field or open ground, 


The camprstrad or wild beech is blacker and more 
durable. Mortimer. 
[See CAMP, a 


CHAMPION.} In Jaw, a trial by | 
«duel, or the legal combat of two champions, 
for the decision of a controversy. ng 
n. } 


who follows or attaches himself or herself 
to scene or army without serving, such as 
a sutler. 


The troops were attended by a great multitude of 
camp followers. Mavasnday. 


phoge generic name for the volatile 
oils or hydrocarbons, isomeric or polymeric 
with ofl of turpentine, as ofl of bergamot, 
cloves, copaiba, hops, juniper, orange, 
prer, &c. Many camphenes exist read 

ormed in planta They are liquid at ordi- 
— temperatures, are distinguished from 
each other by their odours, and have an op- 
tical rotatery power. They absorb oxygen, 
and convert it into ozone. Also as 
equivalent to Camphine. 

(kam‘fén), = The commercial 
term for purified ofl of turpentine, obtained 
by distilling the ofl over quicklime to free 
it from resin. It is used in lamps, and gives 
a very brilliant light; but, to prevent smok- 

ng, the lamp must have a very strong 
draught. With ox it forms camphor. 
Also written Camphene. 





Camphine-lamp (kam’fén-lamp), m A 


lamp, with a very strong draught, for burn- 

ing camphine. It has a reservoir, generally 

of glass, placed between the supporting | 

pillar and the burner, to hold the spirit into 
which the cotton wick dips. 

kam‘ fir), n. and v. Same as 

Camphor, ‘Wood of aloes, camphire and 

many other —— * 

hired + am , a. Im am 
* Wash balla 


tred and plain." Tatler. 
mS i‘fo-jen —8* oe — 
phora, an . genein, to nce.} (CyoHy, 
A colourless liquid need by stilting 
camphor with phosphorous pentoxide. This 
hydrocarbon is better known under the 
name of Cymene, 


. Come 





Camphor gear n. (L.L. camphora; Fr. 


camphre, It. canfora, L.Gr. kaphowra, from 
Ar, kdfar, camphor, which as well as Skr. 
karptra, camphor, is said to be from a 
Malay word signifying literally chalk. } 
(CyoH,,9.) A whitish translucent substance, 
of a granular or foliated fracture, and some- 
what unctuous to the touch. It has a bit- 
terleh aromatic taste and a strong charac- 
terlatic smell. In chemical character ft be- 
— to the vegetable oils. There are three 
varieties of this body, which differ from one 
another in their action on —— light. 
The common camphor of the shops, which 
turns the plane of polarization to the right, 
is obtained from Camphora oficinarwm, 
and is chiefly prepared in the island of For- 
mosa. Borneo camphor ia the product of 

nepe Camphora, nat order Dipter- 
aces, a tree 100 to 130 feet high, found in 
Borneo and Sumatra. The common cam- 
phor is obtained from the wood by distilla- 
tion and sublimation, and is a kind of 
stearoptene left after the eleeoptene,or ethe- 
real oil, of the live tree is evaporated. 
(See CAMPHOR-TREE.) Borneo camphor, on 
the other hand, ts not procured by distilla- 
tion, but is found in masses, secreted natur · 





néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, bull; 





CAMPONG 





ally in cavities in the trunk and greater 
branches. Camphor is used as a stimulant, 
antispasmodic, and —— Besides 
these there is a third kind of camphor, 
known in China as Ngai camphor, anil 
standing in point of value between ordi 
camphor and Borneo camphor. It Is the 
uce of Blumea baleamifera, a tall her- 
MOCOTA sees common throughout the In- 
dian Archipelago, and distinguished by the 
werful smell of camphor emitted from the 
eaves when bruised. 
—* {kam’‘fér), 0.2. To impregnate or 
wash with camphor. [Rare.] 
Camphoraceous (kam-fér-a’shus), «. Of the 
nature of camphor; partaking of camphor 
Camphorate (kam’fér-at), et To impreg- 
nate with camphor. 
Camphorate (kam‘fér-at), n In chem a 
eempound of camphoric acid with different 
Ages. 


rate ( —— a. Pertaining to 

camphor, or im a with it. ‘Cam- 
horate liquors, Le 

ted (kam'fér-at-ed), a. Impreg- 

nated with camphor. ‘A camphoraicd 


d ht.” Dunglizon. 
Campho ric (kam-forik), a. 
camphor, or ing of its 
7 an obtalne:! 


Camphoriec Cy Hy O,), 
etillin: mt a several times in 
succession from camphor. There are three 
modifications of this acid, corresponding to 
the three camphors. 
Cc or-oil (kam’‘fér-oil), ». A fragrant, 
limpid, colourless of] obtained in Borneo 
Sumatra from the Dryobalanops Cam- 
phora by distilling the wood with water. 
Camphorosma (kam-fér-oz'ma), a. [Cam- 
phor, and Gr. osmé, smell.) A genus of plants, 
nat. order Chenopodiacer. They are small 
shrubs and herbs, chiefly natives of the 
saline steppes of Central Asia. (One species 
a known by the name of stinking ground- 
ne, 
hor-tree (kam'fér-tré), x. Cawplhors 
cimarum, nat. order Lauracem. The tree 


Pertaining to 
malities — 


which common camphor is obtained. 
It was originally considered to be a tree 
laurel, but it differs from the genus Laures 
in having ribbed leaves, nine stamens, and 
four-celled anthers. 


The 





. C. which isfound 
CaP caol in stall whit- 
ish flakes, eit- 


uated ndicularly in brregular veine in 
and or ie centre of the tree, ts distilled 
from the wood and then sublimed It & 
then repeatedly soaked and washed in soapy 


water, to purify it from all extraneous mat- 
. it is finally through three 
sieves of different texture, to se it 


into three sorts—head, belly, and foot cam- 
phor. 


— 
kamp Ret· I). ». An fron pet 
for the use of soldiers and others when 


camping out. a ide red 
Camp-meeting (kamp’mét- ni, reli- 
clouspecting Enid ch * among the Metho- 
dists in the open air in America, where 
those who nent the meetings encamp 
for — Gays —* — —— 
Campo ( kam’ n 1. The aguese 
name given to tne wide grasa plains of 
Brazil, once the aite of forests —2 A kind 
of Bohea or black tea. 
—— = A native village 
da of the tern Archipelage. 


in the 


oil, pound; i, 8c. abune; fF, Se. fee 


CAMPSHED 


Ccampshed (kamp’shed), a. Same as Camp- 
sheeting. 


Camp-sheeting, Cam thing (kamp’- 
aliet-ing, = éTH-ing), mW. [A. Sax. camb, 


a ridge, and 
formed of a guide pile, a wale, or a hortzon- 
tal of timber, and a series of planks 
driven in, usually of the thickness of 3 


thing.j A piled inclosure | 


inches, erected at the foot of an embank- | 


ment or soft cutting to resist the outward 
thrust of the earthwork. 

(kamp’stol), a. A seat or stool 
with cross legs, so made aa to fold up when 
not 


used. 

Camptotropal (kamp-tot’ro-pal), @. [Gr. 
bamptos, curved, and frepd, to turn.) In bot, 
same as Campylotropal, 

Camp-vinegar Sega rig Alc ane nm A 
mixtare of vinegar with Cayenne pepper, 
soy, walnut-ketchup, anchovies, and garlic. 

pie ee n. (Gr. kampytos, 

crooked. } mineral, a variety of mimetite 

or arsenate of lead in which phosphoric 

largely replaces arsenic acid. It is found 

in Cumberland. The crystals are curved; 
hence the name. 

ous (kam'pi-1é-spér’mus), 

a. (Gr. hkampylos, curved, and sperma, a 
seed.] In bot. having the albumen of the 
wed curved at the margin so as to form a 
longitudinal furrow, as in the fruita of some 
umbelliferous planta, as sweet cicely. 

Campylotropal (kam. i-lot’ro-pal), a. [Gr. 
kampyloz, curved, and trepé, to turn.) In 
bet. a term applied to curved ovules in 
which the nucleus is folded over upon itself 
in the form of the — ‘et , 

Camp: kam- pi-lot‘ro-pus), a. 
Same as Campylotropal, 

-sté'ri, kam- 


(kam 
from A. Sax. camp, a 


etd’ri), a. —— 
fight or contest, styrian, to stir.) For- 
ward; perverse; unmanageable. (Scotch. } 


Camus,t x. Camis (which see). 

Camuse,! Cam) | (ki’mus, kii’must), a. 
Same as Camotus, Camoused. 

Cam-wheel (kam’whéil), », A wheel formed 
soas to move eccentrically and produce a 
recd ting rectilineal and interrupted 
motion in some other pe of machinery 
connected with it, See CAM. 

Camwood (kam’wyd), » [Probably for 
Campeachy wood, from a notion that it 
came from Campeachy.) A red dye-wood 
imported from Sierra ne, the produce of 
Paphia nitida, nat. order Leguminose, It 
is nosed with alum and tartar as a mordant, 
the dark red commonly seen on bandana 
handkerchiefa being generally produced by 
it. It is used also by turners for making 
knife-handles, and by cabinet-makers for 
ornamental knobs tofurniture. Called also 


Barwood. 

Can (kan), m. [A. Sax. canne, D. kan, Ivel, 
anna, G. kKanne,acan.] A rather indefinite 
term applied to various veasels of no great 
size, now more especially to vessels made 
of sheet metal, for containing liquids, pre- 
serves, &e., generally cylindrical in form (as 
drinking cans}, but in some cases of a square 
or of a con form, and provided with a 
handle and spout, as oil-cans for lubricat- 


ing purposes, 

Can (kan), v.t. pret. & pp. canned; ppr. 
canning. To put into a can; as, to can 
preserved meat, fruit, &. 
Can (kan), v.i pret. could. (A. Sax. can, 
pres. ind. of cwnnen, to know, to know how 
to do, to be able. In A. 5ax. the pres. was 
can, canst, can, pl cunnon, in all persons; 
the pret. was cétthe, for cunthe, the n being 
omitted and the vowel lengthened, as in 
mouth, tooth. Comp. Goth. kann, pret. 
tuntha, and the other Teutonic forma; D. 
tunnen, to be able, pret. konde; Sw. 
kenna, Dan. kunde, to know, to be able, 
pret. kunde; Icel. kunna, to know, to be 
able; G. kdnnen, to be able, pret. konnte. 
The pp. was edith, now only used in un- 
conth. The root is the same as that of ken 
and know, See Kyow.) Lt (As an inde- 
5* * verb.) (a) To know; to under- 
al 


1 cox but small grammere. Chancer, 
Aad can you these tongues perfectly? Mem, & Fi, 
(b) To know how to do anything; to have 

ability; to be able. 

In evil the best condition is not to willl, the second 

het tO caret. Bacon. 
I have seen myself, and served against, the French, 

And they cen well on horseback, sAak, 
2 (As an auxiliary.) To be able, physi- 
cally, mentally, morally, legally, or the 
like; to possess the qualities, qualifications, 
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or resources, as physical strength, size, 
physical or mental capacity, intellectual 
power, knowledge, aes, skill, dexte- 
rity, patience, fortitude, inclination, | . 
moral, or social right, wealth, or the like, 
necessary for the attainment of any end or 
the accomplishment of any —— the 
specific end or ae being indicated by 

né verb with which can is joined. 

Can the fg-tree bear olive berries? Jam. lil 12. 

God thundereth marvellously with his voice; great 
things doeth he which we caw not comprehend. 

Job xxxvii. 5. 

It is a contradiction to imagine that Omni 
ars do that, which, if it could be done, would render 
all power insignificant. Tillotson, 


Thow ore? not say 1 did it; never shake 
Thy jrory locks at me. * 


(This verb is now used only in the indicative 
mood, but Chaucer has an infinitive form, 
conne ft shall not conne answere,’ that is, 
I shall not be able to answer), and the 
infinitive is still so used in Scotch in such 
expressions as, I'll no can Re: for I shali not 
be able to go.]—Can but, Cannot but. Can 
but indicates restraint, moral or physical, 
and is equivalent to, Can do no more than; 
can only. 

He cold dwt write in propertion as he read, and 


empty his commonplace as fast only as he filled it, 
Str H’, Scott, 
Cannot but, on the other hand, indicates 
necessity or constraint, especially moral, 
and is equivalent to, Cannot help doing or 
being; cannot refrain from. 
I cannot nt remember such things were 
That were most precious to me, Shad, 
Yet he could mot but acknowledge to himself that 
there was something calculated to —— awe— 
in the suckien appearances and vanishings . . . of 
the masque. De Quincey. 
—Can away with, in negative phrases, to be 
able to endure or put up with 
He can awey with po co! whose discourse 
goes beyond what claret and utene ss —— 


tt OE 
Cant (kan). [A form of gan forbegan.] An 
auxiliary verb of the past tense=did, com- 
mon to Old English and Scotch. 
With gentle words he oan her fairly greet. Shenser, 
Allace, Avrora! the silly lark aor cry, 





| 
| 
| 


mice | 





Sir D. —RC 
Canaanite ſta nan· ĩth a. An inhabitant of © 


the land of Canaan; specifically, one of the 
inhabitants before the return of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt; a descendant of Canaan, 
the son of Ham. 

Canaanitiah (ki-nan-it'ish), a. Of or per- 
taining to Canaan or the Canaanites. 

Shattered portions of the Canaasifish nations 

escaped, F. M. Gotck, 

Canada Balsam, Canadian Balsam (kan’- 
ada bal'sam, ka-na’di-an bgl’sam) nm A 


fluid resin mixed with a volatile ofl obtained | 


from blisters in the bark of the balsam fir 
rr balsamifera) and of Fraser's balsam 
(A. Fraseri). It is extensively used by 


microscopists as the medium for mounting — 


and preserving dry transparent objects. 
—— 
or Hydropyrumesculentum,a plan 
growing in deep water along the edges of 
ponds and al sh streams in the northern 
states of A ica and Canada. It is very 
prolific in large, bland, farinaceous seeds, 
constituting a kind of rice, which affords 
meal The seeds form much of the 
‘ood of the American Indlans, and of the 
great flocks of water-fowl. 
(ka-na'di-an), @. Pertaining to 
Canada, an extensive country on the north 
of the United States. 
Canadian (ka-na‘di-an), » An inhabitant 
or native of Canada. 


Ganalile (k 


a-nag’y-a), mn. See Kors. 


ka-nal’ or ka-ni-ya}, an [Fr., 
from It. canaglia, a pack of d from L. 
canis, a dog.) The lowest orders of the 
people; the rabble; the vulgar. ‘To keep | 


the sovereign canaille from intruding on | 


the retirement of the poor king of the 
French.’ Burke. 
Canakin (kan’sa-kin), m. A little can or cup. 
And let me the ornetin clink, Shak, 


Canal (ka-nal'), n. (Fr. canal, from L 


ecanalis, a channel, from the same root as 
Skr. khan, to dig. 





1 An artificial water- | 


course, particulariy one constructed for | 


the — of boats or ships. —2. In arch. 
a channel; a groove or a flute; thus, the 
eanal of the volute is the channel on the 
face of the circamvolutione inclosed by a 
list in the Ionic capital —S. In anaft. any 
cylindrical or tubular cavity in the body 
through which solids, liquids, or certain 





CANARY-GRASS 


organs >; a duct; as, the apinal or 
vertebral canal containing the spinal cord ; 
the intestinal or alimentary canal.— 4 In 
zool. a groove observed in different parts 
of certain univalve shells, and adapted 
for the protrusion of the long cylindrical 
siphon or breathing tube by those 
animals. 


Canal-boat (ka-nal’bét), n. A boat used on 
canals for conveying goods or passengers. 
Canal-coal (kan‘al-kél). See CANNEL-COAL 
Canaliculate, Canaliculated (kan-a-lik’a- 
lit, kan-a-lik’-lit-ed), a. (L. canalieulatus, 
from eanaliculus, a little pipe, from canali«, 
a pipe.) Channelled; furrowed; grooved; 
specifically, in bet. having a deep longi- 
tudinal groove above and convex under- 
neath: applied to the stem, leaf, or petiole 

of planta. 

Canalization (ka-nal’iz-a"shon), n, The 
construction of a canal or canals. 

Canal -lift (ka-nal‘lift), A hydro-pneu- 
matic elevator for raising boats from one 
level of a canal to another. 

(ka-niir or ka-niird’), 2. [Fr, a 
duck, from L.L. canardus, a kind of boat, 
from G. kahn, a boat or skiff.) 1. An absurd 
atory which one attempts to impose on his 
hearers or readers; a fabricated story to 
which currency ia given by some news- 
papers. This sense comes, scooting to 

ttré, from an old French phrase signi- 
fying ‘to half-sell a duck,’ in which the 
words meaning ‘half’ came to be sup- 
pressed. It is clear that to half-sell a 
duck is not to sell it at all; whence the 
sense of cheating, making a fool of. Cot- 
grave gives the term vendeur de canards a 
moitié (one who half-sells ducks) as mean- 
ing a cozener or liar.—2. A broadside cried 
in the streets, from the generally sensa- 
tional nature of its contents. 

Canarium (ka-ni‘ri-um),n. [From canari, 
an eastern name.) A genus of plants, nat. 
order Amyridacem, consisting of lofty trees 
which exude resin or balsam. The exuda- 
tion of one specics resembles in its quali- 
ties balsam of copniba; that of another 
is so like copal that it Ie used as a varnish 
in place of it. Dammar or damar is a 
brownish resin obtained from C. atrictum, 
C, commune yields a fruit much prized in 
Java, from which an ofl is expressed which 
is used at table and for lamps. 

-ni'ri), %, 1. Wine made in the 
Canary Islanda, —2. An old dance introduced 
into Spain from the Canary Islands, and 
thence brought to England. 
T have seen a medicine 
That's able to breathe life into a stone, 
Quicken a rock, and make you dante caua 


Séak, 
3. A canary-bird.—4. A word = by Shak- 
epere in ita singular and plural fornis in the 
mouth of Mrs. Quickly (Merry Wives), and 
which commentators differ in explaining. 
It is probably a blunder for quandary. 
Gamary' (ka-na‘ri), r.¢. To dance; to frolic; 
to perform the old dance called a canary. 
Ji off a tune at the tongwe's end, canary to it with 
your feet, humour it with turning up your crete, 
ate 


Canary-bird (ka-na’ri-bérd), n. An inses- 
sorial singing bird, a kind of finch, from 
the Can Islands, the Carduelie canaria, 
or Fringilla carduetia, family Fringillidm, 
These birds are now bred in other countries, 





Canary (Cantwefis arnaria), 


and are dispersed everywhere as chamber- 

birds) They were introduced into Europe 

300 or 400 years ago. The canary produces 

mules with allied — as the goldfinch, 

siskin, linnet, bull-finch. 

mae “finch (ka-na'ri-finsh),n. The canary- 
ii . 


“grass (ka-ni'ri-gras),". Phalaris 
caneriensis, nat. order Gramines, a native 
of the Canary Isles. Its seed is used as 








ch, chain; 6b, Se. loch; g, 90; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


CANARY-SEED 


food in the Canaries, Barbary, and italy. 
and is largely collected for canary-birds, It 
is — for this last purpose in Kent 
an 
Canary-seed (ka-ni’ri-séd), n. The seed of 
the -grass, used for feeding birda. 
Canary. (ka-né'ri-stén), mn A very 
beautiful and somewhat rare varia of car- 
nelian, _— named from its yellow colour. 
woes Cm -na'ri-wyd), n. [From its 
colour resembling that of the canary-bird. } | 
A wood 2 a = colour, straight 
and close in the pted for the pur- 
| ag of the cab — —— and turner. It 
8s imported into England from the Brazils 
er the name of Madeira mahogany. It 
—— the wood of Persea indica and P. cana- 


ene nas‘tér), n. [Fr. canastre, Sp. 
canastro, a basket. Same word as Canister. 
LThe rush basket in which tobacco is 
in South America. Hence—2. A ki of to- 
bacco for smoking, consisting of the dried 
leaves coarsely broken. 

Can-buo (kan’bol or bwoi),n. A largecone- 
shaped, floating * generally painted, as 
a mark for shoals, &c. See panic 

Cancan (kan’kan), n. (L. menue, al- 
—— In the schools of ddle ages 

r pronunciation of this word was 
ne * lect of fierce contention, one party 
pronouncing it can-can, and the other quan- 
quam; hence it came to signify tittle-tattle, 
gossip, scandal, undue familiarity.) A kind 
of French dance — by — and 
women, who u n extravagant pos- 
tures and lascivious res. 

Cancel (kan’ sel), v.t. pret. & pp. cancelled ; 
prt. cancelli (Fr. canceller, to cancel; 

eancellare, to furnish with lattice-work. 
to cancel by drawing lines across in the 
form of lattice-work, from cancelli, a lat- 
tice, whence chancel, chancellor, &e.} 1.1To 
inclose with lattice-work or a railing. 

A little obscure place canceiled in with ironwork 
is the pillar or stump at which .. , our Saviour was 
scourged. Evelyn, 
2. To draw lines across (something written) 
so a8 to deface; to blot out or obliterate; 
ns, to cerncel several lines in a manuscript. — 
3. To annul or destroy; to throw aside; as, 
to cancel an obligation or a debt. ‘ The in- 
dentures were cancelled.” Thackeray. 


Know then, I here f — : oe 
Cancel all grudge. * 


4 —— (a) —* math, to icine ta * a 
common factor, as from the numerator and 
denominator of a fraction; as, by cancelling 
2in the fraction } we obtain the equivalent 
fraction (>) In printing, to throw aside 
any po ion of a printed work, as single 
leaves or whole sheeta, &c., and print it 
afresh.—Sy¥x. To blot out, obliterate, de- 
face, erase, efface, expunge, annul, abolish, 
revoke abrogate, repeal, destroy, do away, 
Be 
Cancel (kan’sel),n. [See CANCEL, CANCELLL] 
L Lattice-work, or one of the cross bars in 
-work; a lattice-work or grated in- 
closure; hence a barrier; a — 


A prison is but a retirement, a a eppartanity 
vdesees 


ing, the suppression and rep reprint. 
or more of a w part 
thus Proton ig 


Cancelt (kan‘sel), vii To become obliter- 
orvold. ‘Arash * that cancell’d in 
the making.” Cowley, re 6 
Canceleer (kan-se-lér’), f it chanceler, 
to be unsteady, to waver, lit. to go oe 
from L. cancelli, lattice-work.] In 
Ja , to turn two or three times on the 
wing before seizing, as a hawk in stooping, 
ly when it misses. 
He makes his 3 wan s 
To canceleer. meee ning —— oe" 
Canceleer (kan-se-lér’), n. The turn of a 
hawk upon the wing to recover itself, after 
missing in the first stoop. 
The fierce and eager hawks, down thrilling from the 


Make sundry coucalvers ere they the fout can seach. | 
(kan-sel- rc laos a, Same 

as CanceUarian, [Rare.] 

( kan-sel-la’ré-at), a. Hg 

mh i } Belonging to a chancellor. 


(kan-se)-1a’ri- 3 a, —— 
to a chancellor; (ee cere gr oo 
Cancellate, Cancella' (kan oe ‘an’- 
— d, Separated into spaces or divi- | 


Fite, far, fat, fall; = mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; 
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eS by cancelli; specifically, (a) marked 
with the leaner em each o ther; marked lat- 





tice-wise. 
The tail of the castor is almost bald, though the 
—— very — canceilated with some — 
blance to the NV. Grew, 


(®) In anat. —— cancelli having a 
—5* kind of cellular structure, as cer- 
apptibd = bones. featiely of term 
ap to leaves consisting en * 
without connec’ parenchyma, 80 
the whole leaf loo Nike a sheet of — 
net-work. Called also Cancellous. 
(kan-sel-li’shon), ». The act 
of cancelling. 

Cancelli (kan-sel'l), na, pl. th, a lattice, in- 
closure, balustrade, grating, &c.] Lattice- 
work; i specifically, (a in KR. Cath, churches, 
the la work partition between the choir 
and the body of the church, so constructed 
asnot tointercept the view. (b)In compar. 
anat, the lattice-like cellular Ary tex- 
ture of bones, — at the ends of long 
bones, and consisting of numerous spaces 
communicating with each other, 

* ‘scl-lus), a. Same as Can- 
cellate, ‘The cancellous texture of the 
bones.’ Owen. 

Cancer (kan'sér),n. (L.] 1. The crab genus, 
a genus of ten-footed, anomural or short- 


ed crustaceans, now used to include only 


the common Euro edible crab North an 
rus) and a few allied species in N and 
South America and New Zealand. See 
2. In astron, one of the twelve signs 74 the 
zodiac, represented by the form of a crab, 
anid limiting the sun's course northward in 
summer : hence, the sign of the summer sol- 
stice.—Tropic of Cancer, See TROPIC.—3. A 
morbid wth or structure which can ex- 
tend itself and form again afterremoval, aris- 
ing froma vitiated constitution and ending in 
at 80 called from we resemblance 
e tumour, traversed red markings, 
to a crab with extended claws. Cancer is 
divided into scirrhous, encephaloid, colloid, 
and epithelial cancer, Scirrhous cancer is 
a hard, firm, incompressible, and nodulated 
mass, at first non-adherent to the skin and 
attended with little or no = ee — 
it is smooth and glistening, 
ressure, a small CB yo uantity ein "aot a ec ee 
uice. Encephato cancer = t elastic 
tumour, less circumscribed an 


ngus hematodes has been given, and 
which has a great tendency to bleed. Col- 
loid cancer occurs most uently in the 
stomach and alimentary canal, and consists 
of fibres arranged so as to form loculi, which 
contain a soft viscous matter of a yellowish, 
grayish, or reddish colour. Epithelial can- 
cer, occurring on the skin and mucous mem- 
branes, commences as a hard little tubercle, 
often resembling a wart, and like the other 
—— ser in an —— _ an —— 
scharge.— Cancer 
sembling a acrab in the pn tle y of its legs, 
and called the split-cloth of eight tails. 
— (kan'sér-at), v< To grow intoa 
cancer; to become cancerous, 
Canceration -¢r-A’shon), n. A growing 
Cancer-cell (kan's: “sel. In pathol 
sér-sel), nm. a 
cell characterized by its large nucleus, 
bright nucleolus, and "ene form of 
the cell itself; it frequently occurs in malig- 
— vsor· In)en. An artificial 
mn. ano 
from — aendaen ie 
Cancerite (kan’sér-it),m A petrified crab. 


Buchanan, 
Cancerous (kan’sér-us),@. Like a cancer; 
having the qualities of a cancer; virulent. 
There is a cancerous malignity in it which must be 
cut forth. Hallam, 


(kan‘sér-us-li), adv. In the 
manner of a cancer. 
Cancerousness (kan‘sér-us-nes), n. The 
state of wr —— {Bee C 
Cancred ang’k a. é CANKER. 
et fll-natured. ‘A canecred crab’ 
le.” 


Spenser. 
Cancriform (kang‘kri-form),a. IL. cancer, 
acrab, and forma, form.) 1, Cancerous.— 
2. Having the form of a cancer or crab. 
ancrine ),a. Having the quali- 
ties of a crab, 


Cangas) n. [After Can- 
crin, a minister of finance.) In 
mineral. another name for nepheline. 
Cancroid (kang’kroid), a. (Cancer, and Gr. 
eidos, form.) Like cancer: applied to mor- 


tabe, tub, byll; 


CANDIDATE 





—— somewhat like cancer, bat not 


Cancroid Som Sen skin disease 
-kré’ma), 1 





which 
ng on- 
or dent from branches. —2 A branched 
big! ly ornamental candlestick; a chande- 


mented, (6) A stand 
supported, either 


i 


candeo, to be white or hot.j 


S —6 IL candies, 
eS ian Growing w! 


candeo, a oe 
candle, 


The box receives all black, but frown thence. 
The stones came asndiid forth, hue of inmocence 
2 Honest and frank; , are, sek Sheen: 
ingennous; outspoken: appli persons: 
as, to be candid with you I think you are 
wrong. 


—— —_ Panion of = = — 
artless & index —— — 
3, Free from — bias; fair; just; imper- 


tial, a lied to persons or things: a8, 0 
dal dau <a omicacion, * 
passionate men.’ Irving. 
§ corulild jade wit vend ena 
With the same spirit that * 
—A candid friend, a a ed ironi- 
— J — 
s or to say ill-natured things under 
of candour. 
—— 


good Heaven, thy wrath can sod 
Save, save, 


save me from the anndiz, 


from candidus, white; 


is proposed for erment, by election or 
appointment: usual pe te by for; as, 2 
candidate for the of sheriff. ‘A can- 


Seaver” Dryden. Often used of things i 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; ff, Sc. fey 





the sense of something that enters into 

competition with something else; as, the 

different forms of railway brakes that are 
candidates for public favour. 

Candidate! (kan‘di-dat), of To render 
qualified as a candidate, 

Without quarreling with Rome, we can allow this 

atory, to parify «nd cleanse us, that we may be 

the better earntideted for the court of heaven and 

glory. Feliham, 
Candidateship (kan’'di-dAt-ahip),n, Can- 
didature. 

dature (kan'di-id-tar), ». The state 

of being, or act of standing as, a candidate; 
candidateship; candidacy. 

The candidature commonly lasted two years. 
candidly (kan'did-Ii), ade. In a candid 
manner; openly; frankly: without trick or 
disguise: muousty. ‘Not so fairly and 
candidly as he ought." Cainden. 
Candidness (kan‘did-nes), n. The qualit; 
of being candid; openness of mind; fran 
honesty or truthfulness; fairness; ingenu- 
oumess. ‘The candidnaces of an upright 
udge.” Feltham, 

{kan‘did), pp. or a. 
L Preserved with sugar, or i 





(From — 5* 
with 


it; covered with crystala of sugar, or with | 


matter resembling it; as, candied raisina.— 
2 Wholly or partially converted into sugar; 
as, candied honey.--3, Fig. honeyed; flatter- 
ing; glozing. : 
Should the poor be flatter’d? 

No, let the carudied tongue lick absurd pomp, 

Aed crook the p at hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Shak. 


Can (kan’di-fi), 2.4. or < pret. & pp. 
2 pr. candifying. ne make ar 
heeome candted; to candy. 
Candiot (kan’di-ot), 2. An inhabitant of 
Candia. 
Candiot (kan‘di-ot), a. Belonging to Candia. 
Canditeer (kan-di-té:’}, a. In fort. a frame 
ased to lay brushwood or fagots upon, to 
Feo or cover a working Lae 
(kan‘’dl},n. IL candela, a candle, 
from eandere, to shine. See CANDID.) LA 
taper; a cylindrical body of tallow, wen, 
spermaceti, or other fatty material, form 
on a wick composed of linen or cotton 
threads, woven or twisted loosely, used for 
a portable light. 
Neither do men light a conde and put t under a 
bushel, bat on a candlestick. Mat. ¥. #5. 


Bell, book, and asnutle shall not drive me back 
When gotd and silver becks me to come . 


Pig.:— 
Night's exnelfes are burnt out, and 
Stands tiptoe on the misty moun 
2 A candle-power, —To drink 
ends, & feat at one time practi 
ous gallants to afford a strong testimony of 
teal for the lady whose th was drunk, 
as candles’ end formed a very formidable 
and disagreeable flap-dragon. ‘ Carouse her 
health in cans and candles’ ends.’ Beau, & 
Fi ‘Drinks off candles’ ends for flap- 
dragons.’ Shak.—Bell, Book, and Candle. 
See gader BELI..—Ezcommunieation by inch 
of candiz, a form of excommunication tn 
which the offender is allowed time to repent 
only while a candle burns out, —Sale by inch 
of candle, a species of auction at which bids 
could only be made during the burning of 
an inch of candle.— Medicated candle, in 
med. a bongie.— Rush candle, a species of 
candle made of the pith of certain rushes, 
peeled except on one side, and dipped in 
tallow. — Not to hold the candle to one, is 
to be very inferior. The allusion is to link- 
boys who held torches or candles to light 
paseengera. 
’ Some say, compared to Buononcini 
Tha Mynheer Handel's but a ninny; 
Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to Aold a casadle, 
—The game is not worth the candle ue Pen 
ne vant pas la chandelle), a phrase of French 
origin, indicating that an object is not 
worth the pains requisite for its attainment. 
bark (kan'di-birk), n. A candle- 
case. [Provincial.] 
Candle - (kan‘dl-be-ti), mn The fruit 
of Alewrites triloba (the candle-berry tree), 
so named because the kernels, when dried 
and stack on @ reed, are used ‘by the Poly- 
nesians as candies. Called also Candle-nut, 
- Tree (kan’dl-be-ri tré), n 
l. The Aleurites triloba, See ALRURITES.— 
2 The Myriea cerifera, or wax myrtle, mat. 
order Myricaces:; a shrub common in North 
America, 4 to 15 feet high, the drupes or 
berries of which are of the size of pepper- 


nd day 
tops, SAad, 


candles’ 
by amor- 


Byrom. 
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CANE 











corns, and covered with a greenish-white | Candle-rugh (kan‘dl-rush),n, A popular 
ng 


wax (popularly called bayberry tallow), of 


which candles are made. The wax is col- 





Candle-berry or Wax-myrtle (Mfyrtca certfern). 


lected by boiling the drupes in water and 
skimming off the surface. It is afterwards 
melted and refined, a bushel of berries 
lelding from 4 to 5 lbs. of wax. 
e-bomb (kan‘dl-bom), m A small 


+ glass bubble, filled with water, placed in 


the wick of a candle, where it explodes from 
the force of the steam which is generated. 
(kan‘dl-kas) nn. A cylindrical 
box used for holding candles. 
Petruchio ts coming in a new hat and an old jerkin; 


a pair of old breeches, thrice turned; a pair of boots 
that have been cumaie-cases, one buckled, another 
laced, SAa&, 


Candle-coal (kan’dl-kél), nm. See CanNEL- 
COAL. 
Candle-ends (kan‘dl-endz), n. pl 1. Petty 
savings, scrape; fragments; worthless trifles, 
Faith! ‘tis tre, Sir, 
We are bat spans and amnaleends, Sean, & Fi. 


—To drink off candle-ends. See under 
CANDLE. 

Candle-fish (kan‘dl-fish), A sea-fish of 
the salmon family, the Thaleichthys Paci- 
fieus, frequenting the north-western shores 
of América, of abont the size of the smelt. 
It ts used by the Indians, not only for food, 
but for making oil, and as a natural candle, 
whence its name. It is converted into a 
candle simply by passing the pith of a rush 
ora * of the bark of the cypress-tree 
through it as a wick, when ita extreme oili- 
ness keeps the wick blazing. The candle- 
fish appears in immense shoals off the const 
in summer, 
andle-holder (kan‘dl-héld-ér),n, A person 
that holds a candle; hence, one that re- 
motely assists, but is otherwise not a sharer 
in the pursuits of others; an inferior. 

TU be a canadle-Aolder and look on. Stak, 


Candle-light (kan‘dl-lit), m. 1. The light of 
a candle; illumination by candles, 


In darkness camadleJight my ide men's steps, | 


which to use in daylight were madness.  //oeder. 
2. The time during which candles are re- 


quired; the dark houra, ‘ Between daylight 
and candle-light.’ Swift. 
Candlemas (kan‘dl-mas), ». (Candle and 


wis. ] 
the second day of February in honour of the 
urification of the V. Mary. This feast 
nm the medimval church was remarkable for 
the number of lighted candles borne about 
in processions and placed in churches. On 
this day the Catholics consecrate all the 
candles and tapers which are to be used in 
their churches during the whole year. In 
Scotland, Candlemas is one of the four terms 
for paying and receiving rents and interest; 
and it gives name to a law term, beginning 
January 15 and ending February 3. 





An ecclesiastical festival held on ; 





Candle-mine (kan‘dl-min), nA mine of | 


grease or tallow: a term which Shakspere 
makes Prince Henry apply to Falstaff on 
account of his fatness, 

Candle-nut (kan‘dl-nut), n. See CANDLE- 
BERRY. 

Candle-power (kan‘dl-pou-ér), n. The illu- 
minating power of a candle; gery bs the 
iilumina’ power of a candle of deter- 
minate composition and rate of burning 
taken asa unit in estimating the luminosity 
of any illuminating agent as, of 25 can- 
dle-power, The standard uaually employed 
for this ** is a spermaceti candle 
burning at the rate of 120 grains of sperm 
per hour, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. lock; g,go; J, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


name for Juncus effusus, from its pith 
used for rush-lights. 

Candlestick (kan’dl-stik), n. An instrn- 
ment or utensil to hold a candle, made in 
different forms and of different materials; 
originally a stick or piece of wood. 

Candle-tree Oil (kan‘dl-tré oll), n. A solid 
oil obtained from the berries of the candle- 
berry tree (which see). 

Ganiilo-waster —— n, 1, One 
who wastes or consumes candles, whether 
for study or dissipation: always used in 
contempt or reproach. ‘A whoreson book- 
worm, a candle-waster." B. Jonson. 


Patch grief with proverbs; make misfortune drunk 
With candiemasters. Shak, 


2. Aamall bit of burning wick falling upon 
the substance of the candle and melting it. 
OM English and Scotch, } 
dock (kan‘dok), » [Can, a vessel, and 

dock; comp. the G. name kennenkraut= 
can-wort.] A local name for one or more 
species of Equisetum, or horse-tails, given 
because some of the kinds are employed in 
polishing tin cans and other vessels. 

Let the pond lie dry six or twelve months, both to 
kill the water weeds, as water lilies, canderks, reate, 
and bulrushes, Js. Watton. 


Candour, Candor (kan‘dér), n. [L. candor, 
whiteness, candour, from candeo, to be 
white.) 1.¢ Whiteness; clearness; brilliancy. 
Sir T. Browne.—2. Openness of heart; frank- 
ness; ingenuousnesa of mind; a disposition ° 
to treatsubjects with fairness; freedom from 
tricks or disguise; sincerity. 

I know not which th’ hast most, randenr or wit. 
B. Fenson. 
Unto the end shall a endure, 
a 


And canudonr hide those faults it cannot cure. 
CAnerch itt. 


Sry. Fairness, ingenuousness, frankness, 
openness, sincerity, Impartiality. 
y (kan‘droi) n. A machine used in 
reparing cotton cloths for printing. 
(kau‘di), v.t pret. & pp. candied; ppr. 
candying. [From Fr. candtr, to —— rom 
It. candtre, to candy, candi, candy. See the 
noun.] 1. To conserve with sugar so as to 
form a thick mass; to boil in sugar.—2. To 
form into congelations or crystals; as, to 
candy sugar.— 3. To cover or incrust with 
congelations or stals, as of ice. ‘The 
cold brook, candied with ice." Shak, 


Now no more 
The frost areaies the grass. Carew. 


Candy (kan‘di), ei 1. To take on the form 
of, or become incrusted by, candied sugar; 
aa, preserves candy with long keeping.— 
2 To become ¢ el or congealed. 

Candy (kan'di), a. [It. candi, candy, from 
Ar. gandi, made of sugar, from gand, sugar. } 
A solid preparation of sugar or molasses, 
either alone or in combination with other 
substances, to flavour, colour, or give it the 
desired consistency. 

kan'di), mn, 1. An eastern measure 
of weight, equal to 500 Ibs. in some placea, 
but varying, in different towns, up to 8214 
Ibs.—2. In Malabar, a measure of length 
equivalent to 28) English inches, 

“sugar (kan‘di-shy-gér), a. Crystal- 
lized sugar formed upon strings by repeated 
bolling and clarifying, and suffered to crys- 
tallize slowly; it is sold white, brown, or 
pink. Simmonds. 

uft (kan'di-tuft), 1 [From Candia, 
the ancient Crete.) The popular name of 
plants of the genus Iberia, especially Iberis 
umbellata, a tufted flower brought from 
the island of Candia. See IBERIs. 

Cane (kan), ». [Old spelling also canne, from 
L. canna, Gr. kanna, a reed.) 1. A term ap- 
plied popularly commercially to the 
stems of some palms, grasses, and other 
plants, such as the bamboo, rattan, and 
—— A cane used a5 a walking- 
stick; henee, any straight amooth walking- 
stick resembling a cane. 


Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
‘And the nice conduct of a clouded cane, | Page. 


8. Alance ordart madeofcans. ‘The flying 
skirmish of the darted cane.’ Dryden. [Rare. 
4 A long measure in several countries o 
Europe; at Naples the length is 7 feet 
inches; in Toulouse, in France, 5 feet 
inches; in Provence, &c., 6 feet 5} inches. 
Cane (kin), v.t. pret. & pp. eaned; ppr. can- 
fag. 1. To beat with a cane or walking- 
stick. ‘Was caved by a brutal tutor.’ 
Macatdlay.—2. To furnish or complete with 
cane; as, to cane chairs. 
See KALN. 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEV. 


Cane-brake (kan brik), ». 
canes.—2Z. A la 
the genus Arundinaria. Loudon, 

Cane-chair (kin'char), nm A chair with a 
platted cane seat or bottom, or one framed 
with bamboo or other cane. 

Cane-coloured (kan'kul¢rd), @ Of the 


COLOURED. 
Caned (kand), a, Filled with white matter; 
made white; mothery: said of vinegar. 
Halliwett, 


1. A thicket of | 
-sized reed belonging to | 


(kin‘gun), #, A weapon compris- | 


Cc 
ing a gun-barrel with its discharging de- 


vices, arranged within a hollow cane go as 
to — the appearance of an ordinary 
walking-stick. | 


Cane-hole (kin‘hal), ». A hole or trench 
for planting the cuttings of cane on sugar 


lantations, 

canel.t m (Fr. ernale.] Channel. Chan- 
cer, 

Canella (ka-nel'la), x. [Dim of L. canna, a 
reed, from the cylindrical form the inner 
bark assumes when peeled off.) A genus of 
plants, nat. order Canellacee. The princt- 

al species is Caneila alba, a tree of the 
West Indies, 10 to 50 feet high, which pro- 
duces the bark called white cinnamon or 
false winter's bark. It is the inner bark of 
the branches, and is brought to this coun- 
try in casks as an aromatic. 

Canellacem (kan-el-li‘sd-é), n pl. A small 
natural order of thalamifloral plants, con- 
sisting of tropical American trees belonging 
to two governs. Canella and Cinnamoden- 
dron, and comprising altogether only four 


known species. 

Cane-mill (kau'mil), na, A mill for grinding 
sugar-canes for the manufacture of sugar. 
See SUGAR-MILL, 

s (ka-nef'o-rua), n. [Gr. kané- 

. a basket-bearer.} L One of the 
arers of the baskets containing the imple- 
menta of sacrifice, in the processions of the 





Canephorns, from terra cotta in British Musewn, 


Dionysia, Panathenea, and other ancient 
Grecian festivals, an office of honour much 


coveted by the virgins of antiquity.—2 In | 
aring bas- : 


areh. a term applied to figures 
kets on their heads: sometimes improperly 
confounded with Caryatides. 

Canescent (ka-nes’ent), a. [L canescens, 
catnescentis, ppr. of canesco, to grow white, 
from caneo, to be white.) Growing white 
or hoary; tending or — — to white; 
whitish: applied generally to for hair- 
like processes of planta, Loudon, 

(kan’shy-gér), ». Sugar ob- 








tained from the sugar-cane, aa distinguished | 


from beet-root sugar, grape-sugar, mapile- 
sugar, &c. See SUGAR. 

Canes Venatici (ka’néz ve-nat’l-si), n. 
The Hounds or Greyhounds, a constellation 
in the northern hemisphere which contains 
twenty-five stara. 

Cane-trash (kin‘trash),n. Refuse of canes 


or macerated rinda of cane, reserved for | 


fuel to boil the cane-juice. 

Canevas,t. Canvas. Chaucer. 

Can-frame (kan’frim}, n. A cotton-rov- 
ing machine, in which the roving is received 
into cana. 

Canga(kang’ga), n. The auriferous tron-con- 
glomerate of Brazil, probably of glacial 
origin. This word is sald to be a contrac- 
tion of two Tupi words, tapanhuna, negro, 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 





38k CANNA 
and acauga, head, the lange concretionary | whitish slough, in the mouth, especially of 
blocks it contains suggesting the name. ; children, called also canker of the mouth, on 
(kang’gan),n Akindof water canker (cancrum oris) (6) A kind of 


coarse cotton cloth, manufactured in China, | 


in 
which has a fixed value in currency. 


Cangany (kan‘ga-ni), ». A class of persons 
colour of cane; straw-coloured. See CaIN- | employed by the Ceylonese planters to hire 


Coolie labour from the Indian continent. 
Cangeant} (kan’jant), a. Changing. 
Rich tissue, on a preund of green, 
Where th’ artfull shuttle rarely did encheck 
The cangeant colour of a mallard’s neck, 
Axtwster, Du Bartaes. 


ca-wood (kan‘ji-ka-wyd), #. A wood 
of the rosewood character, imported from 
the Brazils. It is lighter and of a yellower 


brown than rosewood. It is Imported in 
trimmed logs from 6 to 10 inches diameter 
for the use of the cabinet-maker and tarner. 

Can-hook (kan’hék), m A contrivance to 
sling a cask by the ends of its staves, formed 
by reeving a pees of rope through two flat 
hooks and splicing its ends together. 

Canicula, Canicule(ka-nik’i-la, kan’i-kil), 
wn (L. canicula, a lite dog, from canis, 
adog.] A star in the constellation of Canis 
Major, called also the Dog-star or Sirius, a 
star of the first magnitade, and the largest 
and brightest of all the fixed stara. 

Canicular (ka-nik’d-lér), a. (L. canicularis.) 
Pertaining to the star Canicula or the _ 
atar.—Canicular days or dog-days, a certain 
number of days before and after the heliacal 
rising of Canicula. See Dog-payY. 

Unto tome (such as are south of the equinox) the 
canicudar days are in winter. Sir 7, Browne, 
—Canicular year, the Egyptian natural year, 
which was computed from one heliacal ris- 
ing of Canicula to the next. 

. (kan‘i-dé, ka-ni’na)}, n. pl. 
The dog tribe, a —— of digitigrade car- 
nivorous mammalia. It includes the dog, 
fox, wolf, and jackal 

' (ka-ni'nal), a. Canine, ‘Caninal 
anger, vented by snapping and suarling 
poe arid on both sides.’ Fuller, 

Canine (ka-nin’), a. [L. caninuwa, from canis, 
a dog.) Pertaining to dogs; having the 
properties or — of a dog; aa, canine 
madness or hydrophobia. —Canine tecth,two 
sharp-poin teeth in each jaw of an ani- 
mal, one on each side, between the in- 
cisors and grinders: so named from their 
resemblance to a dog's teeth —Canine 
muscle, in anat. the levator anguli orig, so 


called because it is the muscle which ele. | 


vates the angle of a dog's mouth in anar- 
ling. — Canine laugA, risus sardonicus or sar- 
donic langh, a particular facial expression 
produced by spasm 


eces 19 inches broad and 6 yards long, | 





of the canine muscle. — , 


Canine appetite inordinate eee bulimy | 
e 


(which see). — Canine letter, letter R. 


R is the dog’s letter and hurreth in the sound. 
4 35 
Caniplet (kan‘i-pl), a A small knife or 
er. 


(ki’pia), n. (L.] A genus of digiti- 
e carnivorous mammalia, family - 


dw, restricted by Cuvier and modern zool- | 


ogists to the species of dog, wolf, fox, and 
jackal; but Linneens used in a wider 
sense to include the hyena. Of the domes- 
tic do 
varieties, See a 
Canis Major (ka‘nis ma’jor), » The Great 
Dog, a constellation of the southern hemi- 
sphere, below Orion's feet; it contains thirty- 


one stars, among which is Sirius (# Canis | 


Majoris), the brightest star In the heavena 
C or 5—— minor), n. The Little 
Dog, a constellation of the northern hemi- 


(Canis familiaria) there are many | 





sphere, containing fourteen stars, among | 


which is a bright star called Procyon. 
Canister (kan'‘is-tér), n. [L. canistrum, Gr. 
kanastron, from kanna, a reed.) 1. Properly 
a small basket made of reeds, twigs, or the 
like. ‘White lilies in full canisters they 
bring.’ Dryden.—2 A small box or case for 
tea, coffee, &c.—3. In the RA. Cath. Ch. the 
metal veasel used to contain the altar breads, 
or wafers before consecration. — Canister 
shot, same as Case-shot (which see) 
(kang’kér),n. [Formerly written alao 
Canere, from L, cancer ae 4 ronounced 
canker), a crab, acancer.) L ind of can- 
cerous, gangrenous, or uleerous sore or 
disease whether in animale or planta; an 
cating, curred lng, oF other —— cy 
producing ulceration, gangrene, rot, decay, 
and the like, . 
And their word will cat as doth a canter. 
a Tim. U. 27. 
cifleally, (a) in med, a collection of small 
ughing ulcers, generally covered with a 


§ 


néte, not, moive; 


gangrenous disease to which fruit-trees 
especially are liable, beginning generally ia 
the younger shoots and branches, and gra- 
ag Cigrsng my towards the trunk so as to 
kill tree in the course of a few years 
2 In farriery, a disease in horses’ feet, cans 
ng a discharge of fetid matter from the 
cleft in the middle of the frog. generally 
originating in a diseased thrush.—2 A can- 
ker-worm or insect larva that feeds on 

lanta. ‘To kill cankers in the musk-r-e 

uds.’ Shak. — 3. Fig. anything that cer 
rupta, corrodes, destroys, or irritates; irrits- 


tion; n; grief; care. ‘ the canter 
of ambitious thoughts." Shak. ‘And bea! 
the canker of one wound by making man; 


Shak. ‘Grief that’s beauty's cater.’ Shor. 
The cander and the care are tise alone. Apron. 
4. Akind of wild, worthless rose; the di¢- 


rose. 
To pet down Richard, that sweet lerrely rowe 
plant this thorn, this ender, Botingteoke 


Shak, 
Canker rang beet v.t. To infect with can- 

ker either literally or figuratively ; to eat 
into, corrode, or corrupt; to infect as ehh 
& poisonous influence; to render i]]-<on\)- 
tioned or venomous; to render sour and U. 
nat 


Authe parloined canters a whole estate 
©. Herbert 
May this angel 
New mould his cantered heart. Coverite. 


Canker (kang ker), v.< 1, To grow corrupt; 
to be infected with some poisonous or per. 
nicious influence; to be or become ili<ve- 
ditioned or malignant. 

And a3 with age his bext: 
$a his mind —2 — cat 
2+ To decay or waste away by means of any 
noxious cause; to grow rusty or discoloure! 
by oxidation, as a metal. 
Sitvering will sully and canter more Gan oe 
ra 


Canker-bit (kang’kér-bit), a. Bitten withs 
cankered or envenomed tooth. Shak. 

— tee a 
kér-blom, Kang’kér-bios-som)}, m. 1. A it, 
blossom, or flower eaten by canker.—2 
bloom or flower of the dog-rose. 

The canter-dicoms have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses.  S&st 
8. What causes canker in a blossom. ‘1’ 
me! you juggler, you cander-blossom, mo 
thief of love.’ Shak. 

Cankered (kang’kérd), p. and a. 1. Affected 
with canker; a4, a caonkered tree —2 Jil 
natured; cross; crabbed; venomous; mal> 
nant; wicked. ‘A cankered grandam’s will 


Shak. 
(kang’kérd-li), ade. Inacv 
kered manner; crossly; adversely. Mir. }-~- 


Maga. 
Canker-fy (kang’kér-f0, n. A fty that preys 


on fruit. 
riret (kang’kér-fret), vt. To ent iste 
like a canker. ‘If God break off the eal 
betimes from this sin, ere it hare conter 
— the soul’ Daniel Rogers. 
ankerous (kang’kér-us), a. Corroding like 
a canker; cancerous, 
Tyrannic rule 
Unknown before, whose can terns shackles we'd 
The envenom'd soul Theses 
lanker-rash (kang’kér-rash), In met 
a variety of scarlet-fever complicate! with 
cynanche, ulcerations appearing in the 


roat, 
Cankert(kang’kert),a. Cankered; renomoat. 
fil-natured ; —8 vexing ‘Cantert 
care.” Burne. tch.] 


metra mata or the winter moth, which 
in some years destroys the leaves and rast 
of apple-trees. 
That which the iocust hath left hath 
Cankery (i ‘ankered 
(kang’kér-i), a. LC : om 
roded; rusty. —2 Ill-natured; crabbev , 
venomous; vexing. ‘Ocaakrie care.’ Burs+ 
Canna (kau‘na), n. [L., a cane.) 1. A genos 
of plants, nat. order Marantacez, of which 
there are several species known by the name 
of Indian shot, from their round, shinine. 
hard, heavy seeds, resembling shot C 
indica, C. patens, and C. coccinea are con 
mon plants within the tropics on all the 
continents. Some species have large yellow. 


the mseiw 
Joeii « 





tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; §, $e. few. 


CANNA 





Canna | Canna tnadica), 
articles of commerce, Nearly all the species 


contain an alundance of starch in the root- 
stock, which renders them fit to be used as 
food after being cooked. The starchy mat- 
ter of ( edulis, C. coceinea and other species 
is made into a kind of arrow-root known by 
the name of tous les mois.—2 An Italian 
measure of length equal to 6 or 7 feet. 
Canna (kan‘na), n. (Gael. canach.) Cotton 
‘Still as the canna's hoary beard.’ 
ir W. Seott. 
canna (kau’na). —— —2* 1 
binew (kan’na-bi- 


nasé-¢, kan-na- or apl [L. cannabis, 
hemp.} The hemp tribe, a natural order o 
apetalons dicotyledonous plants, by some 
botanists regarded as a sub-order of the 
Urticacew or nettle family, but differing 
from them in having curv “embryos with- 
outalbumen and in other less important 
characters. It contains two genera, amonget 
whose species are the well-known and valu- 
abie plants the hemp and ar 3 
(kan’na-bin), a. IL cannabinus, 
Pertaining 


from — tal } to hemp; 
hempen. [Rare.] 

Cannabis Mian’oa-bis), n. Hemp (which 
wel 

Cannacem (ka-ni’sé-é), n. pl. See MARAN- 
TACEK. 


Canned (kand), p. ora. Put into a can or 
cans, specifically preserved in cans or tins; 
* ry Ganon 3 are tablish tf 

Cannery i), mi, ee shment for 
can or preserving meat, fish, or fruit in 
tins hermetically ed. 

Cannel. (kan‘nel- kdl, 


-coal, Candle-coal 

kan'dl-k6}), n, A coal so called because it 
burns with a bright flame like a candle. It 
is bituminous, hard, opaque, very compact, 

ning, grayish-black, brittle, does not 
soil the rs, and breaks into irregular, 
cubical fragments with a conehoidal frac- 
ture, It is chiefly nosed in making * 
ctackles with a chattering noise ri first 
thrown into the fire; hence its synonym 
Parrot-coal. 
Cannelure (kan‘ne-lfr), ». [Fr., lit. chan- 
nelling, luting. See CHANNEL.) A groove 


or channel on the surface of any . as 
the luting on Doric columns. 
uin (kan’né-kwin),n. [Fr.] White 


cotton cloth from the East Indies, suitable 
for the Guinea trade. 
Cannibal (kan’ni-bal), nn, [Sp. canidal, a 
cannibal, a corruption of Carihal, a Carib 
or Caribbean, a word used by Columbus, and 
oe han man in the language of the 
Caribs themselves. From the Caribs being 
said toeat human flesh the word came to have 
the sense of man-eater, the epelling with n 
for r being J yp nay ———— through the 
inflwence of the L. canis, a dog, eo that the 


word would have a more intelligible appear. | 


canine voracity. } 


ance and express their 
flesh; a 


1 A human being that eats human 
man-eater or anthropophagite. 
That face of his 
The hangry cannddads would not have —* 


2 [Acorruption of cannot pull, but inflaeiced 
of course by the other word cannibal.) A 
learner of the art of rowing. Brewer. 


Gannibat — ad). a. Relating to can- 





nibatiem, ‘Cannibal ferocity.” Macaulay. 
(tactarbeliem). n. 1. The 
ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; jf, job; 


Vou. L 
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oe of eating human flesh by 
— —2. Murderous cruelty; barbarity. 
(kan ni-bal-li), adv. In the 
—— of acannibal. ‘Cannibaliy given’ 
addicted to cannibalism) Shak. 
annilie, (kiin'ni-li), adv. [See 
CANNY. 5 Skilfully; cautiously; slily; gently; 
softly. [Seotch.] 


kan‘ni-pérz), n. pl Same as 


Callipers, CALLIPERS, CALIBER. 

' Cannon (kan’ nun), ®. pl. Cannons or same 
as sing.: Shakspere uses both forms with 
hi parent indifference, so also Tennyson. 

rT. canon, a tube, a barrel, a cannon, from 
t canna, a cane or reed.) 1. A large military 
Po gt aol cot up —— —_ other — 
2 force of gunpow der; a or plece 
of ordnance. aor he —— of 
— brass, Suns — and of different 
— — balla from 8 or 4 lbs. weight 

. to 2000 


ba. Formerly the calibre or power © 


cannon was usually expressed by the 
weight of shot they fired, now their relative 
powers are us! by the weight of 


the piece. Thus, prior to the introduction 
of armour-p lated ships, the naval guns in 
use in Be ot tattle 


ips and 558 were 
pkg yor tte (% cwts), S-inch I-guns (65 
cwts, ), and — 2 (42 to 58 owts.). Now | 
we speak of sh —— 6}, 12, 18, 25, 38, 
&c., ton guns, t e 18-ton gun throwin 400-Ib, 
projectt ea, and the 25-ton 





= and» 
80 on, the weight of the ball rising with the - 


weight of the piece. Guna are now con- 
structed weighing as much as 100 tons 
The 100-ton gun is charged with 340 Ibs. 
of powder, and discharges a bolt of steel 
or chilled iron of the weight of 2000 Ibs. 


The smaller vpn! —— —— tegrem | 
eld-pieces. e@ prine of 4 can- 
non are—lst, the breech, whiel h is more or 


less solid; 2d, the trunnions, which project 
on each side, and serve to support the 
cannon; the bore or calibre, the i interior 
of the cylinder, wherein the powder and 
shot are » lodged. The bore may be smooth 
or rifled, but rifled cannons are superseding 
the smooth-bores. Breech-loading cannons 
are now also largely adopted, Cannons are 
classified as guns, howitzers, carronades, 
and mortars; also as fleld, mountain, coast, 
sea, and siege guns. See ARMSTRONG-GUN, 
LANCASTER-GUN, WHITWORTH-GUN. —2 In 
~ mach. a hollow’ cylindrical piece through 
which a revolving shaft passes, and on which 
it is carried, and may revolve independently, 
and with a greater or less speed than that 
of the shaft. Ex- 
ample—the pro- 
longation of the 
eye of a wheel, 
when bored to 
fit 4 spindle or 
shaft, on which 
it is intended to 





work loose, is 

termed a cannon, as the part a of the 
wheel loose on the sh b.—3. In bil- 
liards, the act of hitting your adversary’s 
ball with your own, so that your ball flies 
off and 5 es the red, or vice versa; a car- 
ambole. 


Cannon (kan‘nun), v.i. In billiards, to make 
a cannon. 

Cannonade (kan-nun-id’), n. The act of 
discharging cannon and throwing balls, for 
the purpose of destroying an army or batter- 
ing a town, ship, orfort. The term usually 
implies an attack of some continuance. 

(kan-nun-iid’), ot pret. & pp. 
cannonaded; ppr. cannonading. To attack 
with ordnance or artillery; to batter with 

— Kan⸗ 4d’), v.i. To disch 

no: nun 8, ‘o disc 
cannon; to fire off large guna. ‘Both crus 
cannonaded all the ensu ng day.’ 

Cannon-ball (kan’nun-bal, nA ball, ori- 
ginally of stone, but now usually made of 
cast-iron or steel, to be thrown from cannon. 
Round pro ectiles are now to a great extent 
superseded by 28 ones, 80 that the 
term ball aa applied to them ie no longer , 
atrictly correct.—Cannon-ball 
sometimes given to the Leeythis (Coureu- 

) Caria, on account of its cannon-ball- 
ike fruit. See LecyTHts. 

Cannoa-bone (kan'nun-bén), n. See Canon- 


Cantion- bullet (kan’nun-byl-let), n. A can- 
non 

Cannoneer, Cannonier (kan-nun-ér’), mn, A 
man who manages cannon; an engineer, 


Let the kettle to the trumpets # 


peak, 
The trumpets to the casnonerr without. SAak, | 


tree, & Name | 


| 
| 
co 
Canny, 
i 


CANOE 





Cannoneering, Cannontertng (kan-nun- 
,n. The act or art of using cannons; 


ér’’ 
practice with cannona. ‘Gunnery, cannon- 
eering, bombarding, mining.’ Burke. 
(kan‘nun- ing). n. A loud noise, 
asofacannon, Ant Bre 
Cannon-lock (kan’ —e— brag n. A contriv- 
ance placed over —— touch-hole of a cannon 


to —— the chi 
Cannon-metal (kan nun-met-al), n. Same 
as Gun-metal. 
Cannon: — 334 on), m. In 
ular plece 


ing, 
—— on the pe of tT the centre-wheel, to 
old the minute-hand and enable it to be 
— by means of the watch-key. EF. H. 


Knight. 

Cannon-proof ong nun-préf), a. Proof 
against cannon- 

Cannon-royal (kan’nun-roi-al), » The 
hame given to an old ao powatee cannon, 84 
inches bore. EF. H. Knight. 

Cannon-shot (kan‘nun-shot),n. 1. A ball 
for cannon.—2 The range or distance a 
cannon will — a ball. 

Cannon-stove (kan‘nun-stév), n. A kind of 
stove somewhat resembling acannon erected 
on its breech. E. H. Knight. 

Cannot (kan‘not) Can and not. These 
words are usually united, but without any 

d reason 

Cannula, Canula (kan‘fi-la),n. [L., dim. of 
eanna, a reed.) A small tube used by sur- 
_— ‘for various purposes, as for a sheath 

a stylet or other sharp instrument, along 
with which it is thrust into a cavity or 
tumour —— a fluid; the perforation 
being mad * instrument is with- 
drawn and inet —— _ in order that the 
fluid may reali 

Cannular ( kan‘ i- me J Bony CANNULA. } 

Canny, Gannietkin'n!) a, (Perhapsdirect 

n’ni), a. [Perhaps direc ¥ 
from the Se. noun can, knowledge, abili 
at any rate from the same root. See CAN.] 
— and —— ee = gee word ene 
g@s are ex ngly oes, eing 
used in different t localities in different 
senses, —1. Cautious; prudent; knowing; 
wary; watchful, 

I trust in God to use the world as a orrsy and 
cunning master doth a knave servant, Antherford. 

Whate'er he wins I'll guide with — cane 


2 Skilled; expert. : 


His wife was a conic body, and could dress things 
very well for ane in her line o° business. 
Sir W, Seoee. 


8. Moderate, as in charges, exactions, treat- 
ment, and the like; not extortionate or se- 
vere.—4. Gentle; quiet in disposition; trac- 
table. — 5. Easy; comfortable. ‘Edge me 
into some canny post." Ramsay.—6. Pos- 
sessed of supernatural power; skilled in 
mere. * Canny Elshie, or the wise wight 
ucklestane moor.’ Sir W. Scott. Hence, 
no canny, as applied to persons, is one dan- 
gerous, gen y through having superna- 
tural power; pple to be no canny is 
often an act which entails supernatural 
dangers. 
Cannie (kin‘ni), ede. In a canny 
manner; cannily; cautiously; gently: slowly. 
_— her fair and canny.’ Sir W, Scott. 
cannie (lit, drive gently), proceed with 
caution; — t act rash. y 
Caneat (ka-né‘i), n. [(Sp.) Acanoe. Ra- 


berg 

Canoe gad dang (Sp. canoa, from the na- 
tive Weat In name.) A light boat, nar- 
row in the beam, and adapted to be pro- 
pelled by paddles, The name was originally 





Canoe of Carib Indians, 


given to boats used by rade nations, espe- 

cially to such boats as are formed of the body 
or trunk of a tree, excavated by cutting or 
burning into a suitable shape; but canoes 
are also constructed of bark (as among the 











h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ker. 
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CANOE-BIRCH 


North American Indians), and similar boats 
are now used by civilized men for fishing 
and other purposes, and have been con- 
structed of galvanized iron, caoutchouc, and 


r. 
danoe-birch (ka-ni/bérch), n. A tree, Be- 
tula poe. or paper-birch tree, the 
—* urable bark of which is used for 
making canoes in North America by the In- 
dians and others. The canoes are t and 
can be carried on the shoulders, one hold- 


ing four weighing no more than 40 
or 50 Ibs. The bark of young trees is 
chalky-white. 


Canoe-club (ka-ni‘klub), m. An associa- 
* of persons who practise the paddling 


of canoes, 

Canon (kan’on), mn. [A. Sax. canon, from L 
canon, Gr. kanén, a straight rod, a ruler, 
also a rule or standard—from kané, a rarer 
form of tanna, kanné, areed, a cane, whence 


*Con to thy established proclaimed 


general or pro 
canons which were made in councils held 
in the second century.’ Hook.—3. The books 
of the Holy Scriptures universally received 
as genuine by Christian churches.—4. The 
rules of a religions order, or of persons de- 
voted to a strictly life, as monks 
and nuns; also, the book in which such 
rules are written, —5, The eof mem- 
bers of the chapter of a cathedral or collegi- 
ate church. —6 A dignitary who possesses a 
—— or revenue allotted for the per- 
‘ormance of divine service in a cathe- 
dral or collegiate church. In the Roman 
Catholic Church in England and elsewhere 
canons were formerly divided into three 
classes — regular, secular, and honorary. 
The canons lived in monasteries, 
and added the profession of vows to their 
other duties. Secular or lay canons did not 
live in monasteries, but they kept the canon- 
ical hours. (See under CANONICAL.) Hon- 
orery canons were not obli to keep the 
hours. The name of fo canons was 
given to such as did not officiate in their 
canonries: op to ma or rexi- 
canons, Canons of the — 

cathedrals must be in residence for 
months each year, Collectively, with the dean 
at their head, they form the chapter, There 
are also canons of alowergrade,called minor 
canons, who assist in performing the daily 
choral service in the cathedral. Honorary 
canons may also be appointed, but receive 
no emolument. —7. A catalogue of saints 
acknowledged and canonized in the Roman 
Catholic Church. —8. The secret words of 
the mass from the preface to the pater, in 
the middle of which the priest consecrates 
the host. The ple are to rehearse this 
part of the service on their knees, and ina 
voice lower than can be heard. —9. In music, 
a kind of perpetual fugue, in which the 
different parts, beginning one after another, 
repeat incessantly the same air.—10. In 
om. and alg, a general rule for the solu- 
ion of cases of a like nature. —11. wa 
arule for compounding medicines.---12. In 
surg. an instrument used in sewing up 
wounds.—13. In printing, one of the 1 t 
kinds of type or letter used in a printing 

office: su to be so named 

it was used in the printing of canons. — 
14. Same as Canon-bit.—A canons. 
inherit- 


See under AposToLic.— Canons 
ance, in law, rules directing the t of 
real nin, erin throughout the lineal and 
collateral co nity of the ancestor, or, 
as he is technically called, the purchaser. — 
Cation of the mags. See above, 8 
(kii-nyon’, kan‘yun), n. (Sp. 
cafion, a cannon, a tube, a funnel, a canyon; 
L. canna, a reed.] A term applied n- 


ally by the Spanish Americans to long and 
narrow mountain b gorges or deep ravines 
m 


ost ag ey eed 
sides occurring frequently in Rocky 
—_ western plateaus of North America, 


e of them have a depth of 5000 feet be- 
low the general level of the country. See 


extract. 

The most distinctive features of the basin 
are the . those narrow, deep, a . and 
continuous chasms, at the bottom of many of which 


run rapid rivers unapproachable by man or animal. 
They are due to the action of water, being formed 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall;  mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 





bit let into a horse's mouth, 


386 CANOROUS 
by the passage through a dry region of never-failing | that while bea tion is sim’ grant 
ssa, coming Irom dant siarces oF — bene'ten paxteeniec keane by 

¥ ae religious body, or place, to 
Canon-bit (kan’on-bit),m. That part of a | yoke in the mass, and ty exposition of retin 
&c., some particular person deceased ; can- 
onization is a public and express definition 


Canon-bone (kan’on-bén), n The single 
me or me bone of certain 
animals, as the horse and all ruminants. 

(kan’on-e3), » A woman who 


enjoys a prebend, affixed, by the foundation, — 
to maids, without obliging them to make | 


any vows or renounce world. 

There in countries women call 
secular — x after the pte om 
lar canons, Ayliffe. 


toa canon; accord- 
nonical books. 


a books to be canonical; the Pro- 
——— ** them. — Canonical epistles, 


times of the day, fixed ny te ecclesiastical 
lawsand a ted to the offices of prayer 
and devotion. In the A. Cath. Ch. the canon- 
ical hours are the seven ods of daily 
prayer, viz. matins with la prime, tierce, 
sext, no ev or vespers, and com- 
pline. In England the same name is also 
sometimes given to the hours from eight 
o'clock to twelve in the forenoon, before 
and after which cannot be legally 
‘ormed in a church. — Canon- 
letters, letters which passed between 

the orthodox cl , a8 testimonials of their 
Catholic communion, 
them from heretics. — 


Canonical life, the method or rule of li 
bed by the ancient clergy who liv 

n community; a course of living prescribed 
for clerks, less di than the monastic 
and stricter than secular.—Canonical 
obedience, submission to the canons of a 
especially the submission of the 
inferior aot to their bishops, and other 
ers to their superiors. 
ments, such as the church may 
inflict, as excommunication, di mn, 
penance, &c.—Canonical sins, in the ancient 
church, those sins for which capital punish- 


non- 





ment was inflicted, as i » murder, — 


adultery, heresy, «€c. , 
Canonically (ke-non'tk-al-ll), ade. In a 


manner le to the canon.—‘ Canonic. 
ally admitted bishops.” Bale. 
Canonicalness (ka-non‘ik-al-nes), ». The 
quality of being canonical. ‘The canonic- 
alness of the apostolical constitutions.’ Bp. 


Burnet. 
Canonicals (ka-non‘ik-alz), n. pl. The dress 
or habit prescribed by canon to be worn by 
the clergy when they officiate. The follow- 
have also been enumerated as canon- 
i :—The pouch on the gown of an M.D.; 
the coif of a serjeant-at-law; the lamb-skin 
on a B.A. hood; the strings of an Oxford 
undergraduate ; the tippet on a barrister’s 
i "and sub-proctors’ tippets ; 
—A ecclesiastic in full canonicals, 
Macaulay. 


Canonicate (ka-non'‘ik-at), n. The office of 
acanon, a canonry. 





(kan-on-is'i-ti), n, The quality 


of being canonical; the state of belonging 
to the canon or genuine books of Scripture, 
* The canonicity, that is, the divine author- 
of the New Testament.’ 


. A. Newman. 

Canonist (kan‘on-ist), n. A professor of 
canon law; one skilled in the study and 
practice of ecclesiastical law, Donne; South. 

Thus far we have seen with what deliberation Pius 
the Ninth called to his council the cardinals, theo- 
logians and cenonssts of the Church of Rome, 

oa i Manning. 
the canonists. 


They became the apt scholars of this arnendtstic 
Miiten. 


exposition. 

Canonization (kan’on-iz-A"shon), n. The act 
of canonizing a person ; the act of ranking a 
deceased person In the catalogue of saints, 
called acanon. pepe irt — ex hy Aang 
fication, and by an examination into the life 
and miracles of the person, after which the 
pope decrees the canonization.—Canoniza- 
tion, Beatification. Canonization is distin- 
guished by Ferrara from beatification by this, 


ours due to a saint being 


ized; 


ppr. . 
declare a man a saint, 


2 
rl 


catalogue called a canon. 
caster celestial honour, became suitor to Pope Julixs, 


to canenize King Henry V1. for a saint. 


Barcom, 


2. To admit into the canon, as of Seripture. 


[Rare.} 


Bathsheba was so wise a woman that some of ber 


counsels are canenised for divine. 


Ap. Heil. 


Canonizer (kan’on-iz-¢r), mn. One who can- 


eve constitutions for the regols- 

tion of the Church of Rome, 

the most of ordinances of and 
councils, decrees 


ship), m. * The benefice 
Canon-wiset 


canon-law. 


‘on-wiz), a. 
non-wise prelate.” Miltoa 
"a Of or pertaining 


Taare Were 


Canopie 
alized bodien four being pe 


vided for each body. They were first wel 
at Canopus, whence their name. 


Canopied(kan’é-pi 
a canopy, or as 
with golden clouds,’ 


stellation Argo,—2. An Egyptian 
a cover or top representing a h 


Canopy (kan 
ppr. canopying. 
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néte, not, mive; tuhe, tub, bull; 





CANOROUSNESS 


— (ka-n0’rua-nes),n. Musical- 


Cant L to, f 
ak (kant) 4, fo epeak with whiting 
voice or in an affected or 


to beg = excit- 
compassion; hence, —2. To make 
on tensions to goodness; to affect 
piet t sincerity; to sham holiness. — 

certain special jargon; to use 

peculiar to a 
ession, and the 


Of niserxeum 
What does he else but cant? 


Cant (kant), » 1. A whining 
manner of speech; specifically, oe whink 


8 
of as in asking alms an 


= complaints wot their seep er 
vhs language or Lg oa — * Firge 
thieves, professional beggars, 

and sitar Bagh va kind words —— er 
—— aot ind of slan = aan. 
—— apy ety or profession; 

the dialect of a sect or set of people. 
(it all the cents which are canted in this canting 


ODO, 


world, though the cant of h be the 
wort; the cov of criticiaen is — 

4 A pretentious assumption of a ious 
character without sincerity; a — 
addiction to the use of religious phrases,&c. ; 
religious phrases hypocritically used. 


That he ( Rickord Crnmaet] wet 9 gned mon, he 
— alm —— 


was at —— human great by cheerfal 
eruel wrongs and fortunes; bat 
the comet oye common in every -room gave 


the prudence 


which he had not alwa 
—— — 7 


facanlay. 

Cant (kant), a. Of the nature of cant or 
slang; a3, a cant word or phrase. 

4 ‘The ⏑—————— 
pa pt words is e ν 
Cant t), mn Someth ven in charit: 

Ynet kel ee : 


f 
Cant (kant), n. tide encan, O.Fr. encant, 
incant, a for bids at auction-—en, in, to, 
and O Vr. cant, for L. quantum, how much; 
lit. to how mach (will you bid)?] A call for 
bidders at an auction; the act of crying out 
things for sale by auction. 


Nambers of these tenants are now offering to sell 
their leases by caret, 


do F net De menarel mashed of landiends to coset 
their land to the highest bidder Swyt. 


1 
i 
2, 
5 


demanded why he would not eter 
was poor, and ** would 
were ever 50 rich; the king rep! 
the fittest person to have it, and imme: 
it hie. Swr?. 
t),n. [Same word as Dan. Sw. and 
er, mi in, &c,; G. kante, 
. Fr. cant, corner, 
this meaning 1m 5* be bor- 
It. Sp. Pg de, edge, 
e origin of the — ts * 
— place; an angle; a 


ve 


F 
= 


aie 


Ere 


rion in the temple was Irene or 


non Geo edaloftinacant. B. Jonson, 


— a sudden jerk; as, to give a ball 

ca 

Cant (kant), r.4 1. To turn about or over 
bya —— or thrust; as, to cant over 
a pail or —2 To toss; as, to cant a ball. 
8. To cut off an angle, as of a square piece 


of timber.—4. Naut, to turn —— ) 80 
as to be no longer fair or square vea 
ship an inclination to one aide 2 80 a8 ap pre- 


pare her for being careened. 
, Gate Gang. ry colloquial contraction of 


ated Gne-tev). = ands. An abbrevia- 








tion of Cantabri ‘The rattle-pated 
trick of a young — Sir W. Scott. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go: _§, Job: 


cular tone and —— —8* 


387 


| Cantabile (kan-ti’bé-1A),adv. 
a term ap led to movements tended to be 
— — in a graceful, elegant, and sing- 
jalbriaw (kan: ta bri · an — ae Aeon 
to — 3— the =—_— of 
— a fied 
Ca —— 


——— — — —— — —— —— — — — — — — — —— — ———— — — — — — — — 


Relating to —— or rits i Cage 
Captabesgian ( kan-ta-bri cor nm L An 
inhabitant or native of idge.— 2, A 
student or graduate of ——— — 
sity. Commonly abbreviated into Cantab. 
taliver, Cantiliver (kan’ta-liv-r, kan’- 
ti-liv-ér), n. [Probably from 0,Fr, cant, an 
angle and lever, to raise; comp. E. cant, a 
corner or angle, and Prov. = lover, » up. 
port of the roof of a house.) A wooden or 





fron block framed into the wall of a house, 
and projecting from it to carry mouldin 
eaves, balconies, &c. Cantalivers serve 
same end as modillions, brackets, &c., but 


are not so regu applied. Mee. exe? 
P. * 


taloupe, Can’ 
ta-lip), n. {From the castle of Cantatupe, 
in Italy, where they were “frst grown in 
Europe.}] A small round variety of — 
melon, globular, ribbed, of pale 
— colour, and of a very de! aig fla. 


Cantankerous (han tong hie =. a, 10. R 
ecantankerous—p — and 0. Vr. tanser, 
tancer (Fr. taneer), to chide or reprimand. ] 
Til-natured; fll-conaitioned, cross; waspish; 


contentious ; tatious. ‘A cantanker- 
ous humour.’ iawn Colloq. 
Cantankerously (kan- ér-us-li), adv. 


In a cantankerous manner; 1 crt 
was ly; crossly. 


ous; crossness; waspishness; fretfulness; 


By all means tell the truth, we 
to believe that the truth is to be 
ousnets. 


, but we refuse 
in contanter- 
Times newspaper, 
Cantars, Cantaro (kan-ti’ra, kan-ti'rd), n. 
(Sp. an 4 A measure of weight and 
capacity in many countries, and va 
ing greatly in extent. Thus the weight n 
Turkey is about 125 Ibs.; in t, 98 Ibs; In 
Malta, 175 Ibs., &e. The Spanish wine mea- 
sure eantara is equal to about 3) gallons. 
Gates 6 (kan-t#’ta), n. [It., from cantare, 
cantare, freq. — pe hoa In music, 
er & composition intermixed with 
tatives and a intended for a single 
voice; now a short composition in the form 
* on oratorio, but without dramatis per- 
Gantation (kan-té’shon), n. [L. cantatio, 
from cantare, See CANTATA.) A singing. 


m. 
Cantatory (kan’ta-to-ri), a. Containing cant 
or affectation; whining; canting. . & 
Miller. (Rare. } 

an-ta-tré’cha, kiifi-tii-trés, the 
former the Italian, the latter the French 
—— nm, [It. and Fr} A female 


Canted (kant’ed), a. Having canta or angles; 
in arch, applied to — turrets, or towers 
whose — is a po 

teen (kan-tén’), n. (Fr. cantine, from It. 
— & wine-cellar, a vault, from canto, 
an angle, a corner, See CANT, a corner. ] 

1. A sort of sutler’s shop in barracks, camps, 
ns, &e,, where oh atthe visions, mm ni 


are sold to non-commissio 
and privates. 

of France established a sufficient num- 
ber of canteens for furnishing his troops with tobacco. 


The king 

©. A. vemnel weed by celilers for carryitg 
liquor for drink. In the British the 
canteen is a small wooden vessel capable of 
containing $ pints of liquor, anton gr is car- 
ried by each soldieron the march, on foreign 
service, or in the fleld.--3 A , Sears box, 
fitted up with compartments, in which offi. 
cers on foreign service pack a variety of 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


t.] In mueie, —** 


| pee 





CANTHOOK 


_ a mg yg tea and sugar, 
—— — 
(kan’tel), 2. — as Cantle (which 


— ontop fe ‘ean sea 


ee Gallen wi, [An — of Can- 

ie ieee aa aedatin pen oe ee 

—— move a mi e Oop, je 

two fore-feet 2* st Ais same time, with 
THES. 


a leap or spring: sai 
5 —— —* To cause to canter. 
n, 1. A moderate gallop; 


a —————— 
though probably 


The — atl to the 
walk is 

pace. 

2. A rapid passing over. ‘A rapid canter in 
the Times over all the topics of the 

Sir J. 8 —To win in @ canter, n 
horse-racing, to distance all the other horses 
#0 much that galloping towards the end of 


much what the 
a more artificial 
Yenatt, 


the race is unnecessary. Hence — Ag. to 
overcome an —— without exer- 
tion. ‘Wins the game tn a@ canter." Lord 


Lytton. 

Canter (kant’ér),n. One who cants or whines; 
a professional beggar or nt. ‘Spiritual 
canters.’ Bp. Gauden. ‘Jugglers and gip- 
sies, all the ** of canters, and colonies of 
beggars,” BJ 


Canterbury — n. A receptacle 
for ** portfolios, —— papers, = be- 
ing a stand with divisions, 
Canterbury-bell (kan'tér-be-ri-bel), n. The 
popular name of Campanula Trachelinm, 
— to it —— — because it js abundant 
around Canterbury, —— pri to the 
exotic C. Medium, a beau rder an- 
nual which hes been so long cultivated as 
to be as familiar as the most common fleld- 
flower. 
Can’ 


— 


an'tér-be-ri-gal-lup), 
n The lop of a horse, com- 
monly abbreviated into canter: said to be 
derived from the pilgrims riding to Canter- 


at this pace, 
us (kan-tha-rel’‘lus), mn. A genus 
of “ot fang — allied to 2 but hav- 
ing veins instead of gills. C. cibarius is one 
of the best of our eatable mushrooms. It 
is of arich yellow colour and has a fruit; 
smell. The French name chantarelle 


rae give te to it. 
(kan-thar‘i-dé), n, pl. A family 


oils. 

Cantharidin is even better ish Seka from 

Mylabris cichorii than from anish fly, 

as the former insect contains less! fat. Itis 

only when in solution that this body pos- 

—— vesica powers. 

Cantharis (kan'‘tha-ris),n. pl. Cartharides 

-thar’l-déz) (Gr. —RE a blistering 
] Agenus of coleopterous insects having 

é head separated m the thorax by a 

neck; the type of the 

family Cantharide. 

The best-known spe- 

cies is that which is 

sold in our labora- 
tories under the 
name of the ane 
or blistering ic 
vesicatoria) Th 
sect is 9 or 10 tees 
in length, of a shini 

green colour mix 
with azure, It hasa 

nauseous smell, and 

is, when bruised, ex- 
tensively used as the 
active element in vesicatory or blistering 

lasters. It feeds upon the leaves of trees 
and shrubs, proterring the ash. The largest 
come from Italy, but the best from Spain. 

Called also Lytta, 

an‘tha-rus), n. A genus of 
ous fishes, family Sparoidei, 
inhabiting ¢ efly the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic. C. griseus (Cuy.) is the black 
bream of Montagu, found on the southern 
shores of England. 

Canthook (kant‘hék), ». A wooden lever 
with an iron hook at the end for canting or 
—— over heavy logs. Bartlett. [Ameri- 
can, 





Cantharis-Ay 
(Cantharis vesicetersa), 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 





Canthus (kan’thua), nm. (Gr. kanthos, a cor- 
ner.) An angle of the eye; a cavity at the 
extremities of the eyelids: the greater is 
next to the nose, the near the temple. 
Wiseman. 

Canticle (kan’ti-kl), n. IL canticulum, a 
little song, from canticum, a song, from 
canto, tosing, See CANT.) 1.f Asong, espe- 
cially a little . ‘Moses in his canticles.' 
Bacon, Specifically—2 pl. The of Songs 
or Song of Solomon, one of the of the 
Old Testament.—38, An unmetrical hymn of 
a poetical character taken from Scripture, 
arranged for chanting, and so used in church 
service.—4.4 A canto; a division of a song. 


can —— [See CANTLE.] Tocut 
Cantilever (kan‘ti-lev-r), n. See CANTA- 
Cantilinge (kantib§b), et (1, anti, 
sing} To chant; to recite with musical 


tones. Mos, Stuart. (Rare.] 
Cantillation (kan-til-la’shon), mn A chant- 
modulations. 


ing; recitation with 
Rare. 
tine (kan-tén’), n, Same as Canteen, 
Canting (kant’ing), a. Affectedly pious; 
whining; as, a cants. hypocrite; a canting 
tone of voice, ‘ D 
~—Canting arma, in her, arma containing 
charges which allude to the name of the 
bearer; thus one of the branches of the 
family of Arundel bears aix swallows (Fr. 
hirondelles), while the arms of the Kingdom 
of Castile and Leon are a castle and a lion. 
Called alao Allusive or Punning Arma. 
(kant‘ing-li), adv. In a canting 

manner; whiningly. 


(kant'ing-nes), n Quality of 


* tén-yar F (Fr.] Afi 
(kan-tén-yar), nm. : emale 
sutler to a regiment; a J——— 
Cantiont (kan’shon),n. A song or verses, 

spinging a cantion of Colin's making.” 


penser, 

Cantle (kan’tl),n. [0.Fr. cantel, corner- 

re dim. of cant. See CANT, a corner.) 

. A corner; a fragment; a piece; a portion. 
‘A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle." 
Shak,.—2. The protuberant part of a saddle 
behind; the hind-bow. 

Cantlet (kan’tl), v.t pret. & pp. cantled; 
ppr. cantling. To cut into pieces; to cut 
a plece out of. 

Cantilet (kant‘let), n (Dim. of cantle.) A 


corner ; & piece; ra Dryden. ‘ Huge cant- 
er. 
-ing),n. A mould- 
face. 


emplo 


lets of his 
Can’ 


ing with a be 

Canto (kan’t4), n. pl. Cantos tie) [It 

canto, asong; L.cantus. See CHANT.) 1. A 

or division of a poem of some length. 

. In music, the highest voice part in con- 
certed music; soprano, 

Canto-fermo (kan'té-fér-mé), n. [It., firm 
song.] In musie—1. Plain song or choral 
song in unison or octave, and the notes all 
of one length; a sort of ve mens 
chant in use in the early Christian church. 
2 Any simple theme or subject chosen for 
coutrapencns treatment, usually a short 
diatonic passage written in breves or 
other long notes, 

Cantont (kan’ton), », A canto. ‘Write 
loyal cantons of contemned Jove." Shak. 

Canton (kan’ton), n. (Fr. canton; It. can- 
tone, . of canto, a corner, See CANT, 
CANTLEY L A small portion of land or 

division of territory; originally, a portion of 

territory on a border.—2 The inhabitants 
of such a division; a small tribe or clan. — 

3. A small portion or 

district of territory con- 

stituting a distinct state 
or government, as in 

Switzerland.—4 In her. 

a portion of the shield 

comprising a third part 

of the chief, and oceupy- 
ing always the dexter 
chief of the escutcheon, 
unless otherwise 
pressed. —5. A distinct part or division; as, 
the cantons of a painting or other represen- 


— 


Canton. 


a — — — — — — — —— — — — — — — — —— —— — 


ment of; as, to canton an army or a detach- 
ment: in this sense pronounced kan-ton’, 

Cantonal (kan’ton-al), a. Pertaining to a 
canton or cantons. 

Cantoned (kan’tond), a. 1. In Aer. a term 
used of charges borne with a cross.—2 Fur- 
nished at the angles or sides with some 

rojecting part: in arch. applied to a build- 
ng when its corners are decorated with pro- 
ecting pilasters orquoins. The expression 
more particularly employed in oe 
the pillars of the Roman churches whi 
have a projecting shaft on each of their 
faces or on each of their angles. 

Cantonize (kan’ton-iz), vt, pret. & pp. can- 
tonized; ppr. cantonizing, To canton or 
divide into small districts. 

Thus was all Ireland custenized am ten persons 
of the English nation, Sur Davies, 
Cantonment (kan-ton’ment), n. A part or 

division of a town or vil assigned to a 
particular ent of troops; the dwelling- 
Places ocew by an army during i> A 

of active operations in the field; 
the temporary shelter which an 
occasionally take, as when, during a season 
of excessive heat, the troops are d buted 
in villages, houses, &c., but so as not to be 
widely scattered; quarters. The term is 
also frequently used to designate the winter 
quarters of an army. 

Cantoon (kan-tin), ». A kind of fustian 
with a fine cord — one side. 

¥ ! a singer, from cano, 

duty is to lead th —— in —— 

a to e a ca a 
“4 church; a a 

Cantref (kan'tred, kan’tref), », 


— kan’trap), n. 

from cant, 

sense of — inean rer. 

a rope or originally meaning ic 

cord say — — w = 

uen old spells or 

—2*8 1. Acharm; a spell; an incanta- 

tion. pt ae pi A piece of mischief art- 
fully or adroitly performed; a trick. 

As Wa ssed him . whee aay his 

stirrup, he “Take heed the ald Whig pa hin 

nae comtrip.’ Sir WW’, Seate. 


Gant-apar t .n, Nauta hand-mast 
le, tafor making shal masts oF yards 


Cant-timber (kant’tim-bér), n. In shi; 
building, one of the timbers at the end of a 
ship, which are canted, that is, rise obliquely 
from the keel. The pair (called knight- 
heads) at the stem form a bed for the re- 
ception of the bowsprit,and incline forward, 
while the pair at the stern incline aft. 


Canty (kan'ti), a. [Comp. Ir. cainteach, 
talkative} (Northern and Scotch. } 
Lively; sprightly; cheerful; applied to per- 


sons and things. ‘Contented with little and 
ecanty wi’ mair." Burns. ‘The canty dame.’ 
Wordsworth, 


There were the bailie’s wife, and the ballie’s three 
— and —2 bailie’s grown-up son, one i 
or four stout, y eye browed, conty Dickens. 

Canula. See CANNULA. 

Canvas (kan‘vas), n. es canevas, 
bas, It. canavaccio, L.L. ca 
cannabis, hemp.) 
of hemp or flax, used for tents, sails of ships, 

ting on, and other purposes; hence a 
canvas often means a large picture. 
“And on the flore ycast a canevas,’ mcer. 
* Bid silent poetry the canvas warm.’ Mason. 
‘Touched the glowing canvas into life.’ 
Addison.—2. A clear unbleached cloth, 


Pr. cana- 
‘us, from 


son.——4.¢ Disappointment; di 

ton.—To receive the canvas had anciently, 

says Nares, the same meaning as to get 

bag, because tradesmen’s tool-bags were 

often made of canvas. 

Canvas (kan‘vas), a. Made of canvas. 

Where-<'er thy navy spreads her cannes wings 
Homage to thee, and peace to all she Orage. 


} 
5 


1. A coarse cloth made — 


CAOUTCHOUC 





for the heap ys 4 of its flesh. 


the rivers of 


To canvass with official breath 


To i ier west Geer 
solkelt a vote from; as, he en. 
vaseed me for my vote.—5.t To toss, 2a in 


(kan’vas), vi. To seek or go about 
to solicit votes * interest, or —E 


i tion ; scru + &8, a canvass of yotes 
2 Discussion bere 
and discussion of sober and 
Dr. H. More.—i A seeking; solicitation. 
No previous ceveesr was made for me. Surte. 
Canvasser (kan‘vas-ér), mn. 1. One who 
solicits votes, mercantile orders, &c. 
AS a canwasser he (Wharton) was irresistile. 


Alacaniez 
2 One who examines the returns of tote 


— — 
Cany ‘ni), @. —— or made 
eane, ‘ cany Waggons t.” Milton 


Canzone (kan-tsd‘ni), n. 
cantio, cantionis, a singing, cane, 
sing.] In music, (2) a song or air in tee 
or three 6, with passages of fugue and 
imitation. (6) An instrumental compes- 
similar to the earlier forms of the 
sonata. 

Canzonet (kan-z6-net’), m. [It. canzonetta. 
See CANZONE.] In musde, (2) a little ot 
short shorter hess elaborate than 
the erie of oratorio or opera. 


concerted air; a madrigal. —— 

34 canzone! 
and roundelay." on — 
ché-sin), na. An inflammable volatile al 
— by distillation of caoutchowe at + 


Caoutchouc (ki’chik), m [A South Ame- 
rican word,] An elastic gummy substance, 





which is the inspissated juice of several 
—— lants: india-rubber ; gum-elastic 
ur c 


only, however, in the juice of ar 





tation, or of a flag. Canvas (kan‘vas), v.t. pret. & pp. canvassed; | sub-tro plants that it exists in rach 
Canton (kan'ton), vf. [Fr. canfonner. Sve ' ing. T id ith ro ion as to be of economical import 
Sate ba Late ese ae | ss veanundcpentemmgatene | SEROTEC ede ee ote 
, aa : ine : very great, ren 
portions; to separate off. The door had been nailed up and canwured over: | hut heat soon restores its original elasticity. 
They canton out to themselves a little Goshen in | Canvas-back (kan’vas-bak), n. A species | When exposed to the fire it softens, swells 
the intellectual world. Leck. | of marine duck belonging to North America, | up, fuses, and burns with a t flame. 
2 To allot separate quarters to each regi- | the Fuligula valisneria, highly esteemed | Caoutchouc has become an of great 
Fate, far, fat, fall; = mé, met, hér; tibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; —ti, Sc. abueme; F, Se. ir 


pine, pin; ndéte, not, méve; 











CAP 





im rtance in commerce and the arta. It 


is impervious to water, and is soluble in 
ether, saphtha, benzol, the essential oil of 
tarpentine, kc. Thin coatings of it spread 
ever cloth or any other substance render 
the material impervious alike to air and 
water. Air cushions and pillows are manu- 
factured in this way, as are water-proof 
cloaks, hats, boots, shoes, &c. It ia also 
extensively used in the manufacture of 
braces, belts, saddle-irths, flexible gas- 
tubes, and other articles. Caoutchouc is 
composed of 87°5 per cent. of carbon and 
125 per cent. of hydrogen. By distillation 


it yields a number of hydrocarbons.— Vul- |. 


eanized caoutchouc or india-rubber. See 
—— ‘se 

kap), 7. . Bax. copppe, & cap, cope, 
ae hood, from L.L. capa, cappa, a cape 
er hooded cloak, whence also Sp. capa, 


Ik ea: Fr. chape, a cloak, cape, cover. | 
Mahn’ thinks 


the L.L. cappa may be of 

Iberian origin, Cage and cope (in some of 
ite meanings) are forms of the same word. ] 
L Apart of dress made to cover the head, 
a term very widely applied, but generally 
to head-coverings of softer ma‘ and less 
—— = an & —— a 
brim.—2. The badge or em some dig- 
nity; specifically, of a cardinalate. 
He'll make his arp coequal with the crown. Aad, 
& The top or chief; the acme. 

Thee art the arg of all the fools alive. Saad. 


4 An act of respect made by uncovering 
the head. 


Gire a osf and make aleginthanks. Filer, 


& A certain size of paper, Full cap is 
14x17 inches; double cap, 17x28. See also 
Footscar.—6. Anything resembling a cw 
in appearance, position, or use. In this 
sense the word has a t number of 
specific uses, of which the following are 
among the ee at In arch, the 
en pry of mouldings which form the 
head of a pier or pilaster, (5) In bot, the 
pileus of an See PILEUs. (c) In 
carp, the w t of any assemblage of 
ta (d) In Aer. the figure of a cap used 
u charges, and as part of a crest or an 
aecessury in a coat of arms, sometimes of 
very conventional shape. (¢) The inner 
case which covers the movement of some 
kinds of watches, &o, A peer ctien d 
(yaich see) Newt. (1)a thick strong bloc 
of wood w confine two maats together 
when one is erected at the head of another. 
(2) A term — to square blocks of wood 
laid upon others, on which rests the keel of 
the veasel in the process of building. (3) A 
cove of tarred canvas for the end of a 
trepe. (4) A small paper bag for holding 
grove &., made oy twisting up a sheet 
of paper in the form of a cone and twisting 
or folding the end to keep it firm.—Cap 
of & cannon, a piece of lead laid over the 
vent to keep the priming dry. Called also 
an Apron.—Cap of dignity or maintenance, 
a head tire formerly worn by dukes and 
commanders in token of excellency, now 
an ornament of state carried before the 
sovereigns of England at their coronation, 
and also before the mayors of some citiea. 
It is of scarlet velvet turned up with ermine, 
In ker, the figure of such a cap is often used 
to place crests upon instead of a wreath 
aod it also occurs as acharge. Also called 
Chapeau. See under MAINTENANCE.—To 
et one’s cap at, to use measures to gain the 
aifections of a man with a view to matri- 


nbony. 

Cap (kap), of pret. & pp. capped; ppr. 
capping. 1. To put acap on; to cover with 
4 cap or as with a cap; to cover the top or 
end of; as, to capa dunce at school; to cap 
agun (that is, oy a percussion cap on it); 
bones — y a layer of hard cement.’ 
Owen * cloud-capped towers” Shak. 
‘Mountains almost parpeteeliy capped with 
snow.” Boyle.—2. To complete ; to consum- 














mate; to crown; to follow up with some- i 


thing more remarkable than what has pre- 
viously been done ; as, he capped this exploit 
by another still more audacious. -—-3. + To de- 
prive of the cap. ‘As boys sometimes use to 
cap one another.’ Spenser.—To cap a rope 
(neud,), to cover the end of it with tarred 
cauvas.—To cap texts or proverbs, to quote 
texts or proverbs alternately in emulation 
or contest, 

Henderson and th’ other masses, 
Were sent to cag ¢exts and put cases. ffudibras. 

I will cag that preveré with ' There is —* 
friemdabip. Shak, 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go;, j, job; 8, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 
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—To cap verses, to quote alternately verses 


beginning with a particular letter or having 
a corresponding rhyme. 


Capt (kap), o.1. 
reverence or civility, 
il ing, cringing, —waiti 

mens dotethacnke ©” perme 
Cap, Caup (kap, kap), ». [A parallel form of 
cup,} A wooden bowl for containing food, 
whether solid or flaid. re" 
Capability (ké-pa-bil'i-ti),. 1 The quality 
of being capable; capacity; capablonesa 


as Mental power; intellectual | 
ability. 


Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
iar chet sod god veasn™ 
To fust in us —— SAad. 
Capable (ki’pa-bl), a. (Fr. capable, cap- 
able, able, sufficient, L.L. eapabcis, fram L, 
capio, to take, whence also a great num- 
ber of English words, as — captive, 
accept, except, conception, deception, re 
tacle, susceptible, egy tease occupy, &e. The 
last two meanings, however, come rather 
from the L. capax. SeeCapaciovs.) 1. Able 
to receive; open to influences; impressible; 
receptive; susceptible; admitting: usuall 
followed by ef; as, capable of pain and gre 3 
duration; etpable of being 
‘Capable of tears.’ 
‘Capable of things serious." Shak. 


| 
To uncover the head in 


Sometimes used absolutely, as in the next — 


quotation. 
His form and cause conjoin'd, preaching to stom 
Would make them * sad ‘Shake 
2.t Fitted or deserving to receive. ‘ Cap- 
able of mercy.’ Ld. Herbert. —3. Endued 
with power; sufficient (to do anything): 
usually followed by af or the infinitive; 
£8, a man is capable of judging or capable 
to perform the duties of a post.—4. Hav- 
ing legal power or capacity; as, a bastard 
is not capable of inheriting an estate. — 
5.+ Qualitied to have or possess. 
Of my land, 

Loyal and natural boy, IV work the means 

To make thee capaive, Sak, 
6. Possessing mental powers; intelligent ; 
able to understand or receive into the 
mind; able; competent; as, a —* 
— a capable instructor.—7.t Able to 
e received. [Rare.] 

The cicatrice ——— — = 
a, Ls 
Thy palm some moment keeps. Shak, 

8+ Able to hold or contain ; able to receive ; 
sufficiently capacious: followed by ¢f. 

The place chosen was the cathedral church, 
eapaite af about 400 persons, Ld. Herbert. 
9§.+ Fig. capacious; extensive ; comprehen- 
sive. ‘A capable and wide revenge.” Shak. 
Syx. Able, competent, qualified, fitted, effi- 
clent, effective, skilful. 

Capableness (ka’pa-bl-nes), 1. The state 
or quality of being c le; capability ; 
capacity; power of understanding; know- 


ledge. 
Capacity 
able, capac 
qualify, 
Wisdom ea, ifes us to tf) asantly aod 
innocently Been yd — — 
Capacious (ka-pa’shus), a IL. capax, 
eapacis, able to take in or contain, spacious, 
— from capio, to take or hold.) 
1. Wide; large; capable of holding much; 
roomy; spacions; extensive; as, a capa- 
cious vessel; a capaciows bay or harbour. — 
2 Able to embrace much knowledge or to 
take comprehensive views. ‘A eapacious 
mind’ ‘atts, 
Capaciously an pi adv. Inacapa- 
cious manner or 


a-pas'i-fi), ot. [L. eapax, cap- 
ous, and facio, to make.) To 


jegree. 
Capaciousness (ka-pi’shus-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being capacious: (a) 
wideness; mess; extensiveness. (6) Com- 
prehensiveness; eet of taking a wide sur- 
vey: applied to the mind. 

pacitate (ka-pas'i-tit), »4 pret, & pp. 
eapacitated; ppr. capacitating (See CAPA- 
city.) 1. To make capable; to enable; aa, 
to capacitate one for understanding a the- 
orem. 

By this instruction we may be atfacifafed to ob- 
Serve theae errors, Drydes, 
Specifically—2.To furnish with legal powers; 
to qualify; as, to capacitate one for an 
office. 

Capacitation (ka-pas’i-ti’shon), n. The 
act of making capable. {Rare.] 

Capacity (ka-pas’l-ti), mn. IL capacitas, from 
capaz, capacions. See CAPACIOUS.] 1. The 
power of receiving or containing; specifi- 








CAPE 





eally, the power of containing a certain 
quantity exactly; cubic contents. 


Had our great palace the capacity | 
To camp this host, we all would sup together. 
a 


4 , 
2. The extent or comprehensiveness of the 
mind; the power of receiving ideas or know- 
ledge; passive mental capability; the re- 
ceptive faculty; aa, instruction should be 
adapted to the capacity of the pupil 
—5 is now properly Hmited to these ithe 
merely passive 22* the mind); ite primary 
Signification, which is Userally room for, as well as 
its ——— favours this, although it cannot he 
denied there are examples of its use im an active 
sense. Ste 1", Hassslios., 


8, Active power; ability: applied to men or 
things. 


Hate, and fear, and remorse, and crime have in 
them the eapfacty of stirring in us a horror of moral 
repugnance such as payan art had no means of 
awakening. Dr, Caird. 
4. Ability In a moral or legal sense; legal 
qualification; legal power or right; as, a 
man or a corporation may have a capacit 
to give or receive and hold estate; a man 
present at a meeting in his capacity of elec- 
tor, that is, in virtue of his legal qualifica- 
tion as an elector. 

He had bee red to his erfacsty of erning 
by — —— Popery. Drenyhans, 
— Character; profession; occupa- 

on. 

You desi hy friend, and 
member ps gptoe em gay Nd * the sume * both 
enpacttter. Swit. 
—Capacity for heat, the power of absorbing 
heat. Experiment shows that different 
quantities of heat are required to raise dif- 
ferent bodies to the same temperature, and 
those substances which require the largest 
quantity of heat to raise them to a given 
temperature are said to have the greatest 
capacity for heat.—Ability, Capacity. See 


under ABILITY, 
ie (kap-a-pé’). [0.Fr., lit. head to 
foot. In Mod. Fr. this is now expressed by 


de pied en cap, from foot to head.) From 
head to foot; all over. 

He was armed cap-d-pre, and wore a sit of bur- 
nished steel. Prescott, 


Also written —— fee at point 


exactly, cap-a-pe. 
Ca m (ka-par‘i-son), n. (Fr. capararcon, 
O.Fr. caparasson, from Sp. eaparazon, a 


cover put over the saddle of a horse, a cover 
for a coach, aug. of capa, acover. See CAP, 
CAPE.) 1. A cloth or covering, more or leas 
ornamented, laid over the saddle or furniture 
of a horse, especially a sumpter horse, or 
horse of state. ‘Rich caperisons or trap- 
Ping gay." Shak. Hence—2®. Clothing, espe- 
cially gay clothing. 
My heart groans heneath the gay capertson. 


Snrailett. 

Ca m (ka-par‘i-son), v.t. 1. To cover 
with a caparison, a5 a horse.—2 To dress 
pomponusly; to adorn with rich dress. 

Caparisoned (ka-par'i-sond), p. and a, Cov- 





War-horse caparisoned, from seal of Philip 
of Burgundy. 


ered with a caparison or decorated cloth, as 
a horse; adorned, 
fcon'ad with le, stand 
Whe rain —— — behold. Dryden. 
Capcaset (kap’kis), n. A emall travelling 
case. ‘A capease for your linen.” Beau, 


& FL 
Cape (kip), mn. [Fr. cap, It. "A cape, 
pnd { rn t, the head_} 1, A piece of land 
jutting into the sea or a Jake beyond the 
deer g the coast-line; a headland; a pro- 
w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kev. 
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montory.—2 A kind of wine from the Cape | Capercailzie, Capercailyie (ki-pér-kil’zi, | 


of Good Hope. Simmonds. 

Cape (kap), n. [O.Fr, cape, L.L. capa, a 
kind of covering for the ahouldera. See 
Cap.) 1. The part of a ent h ng 
from the neck behind and over the shoulders, 
2. A loose garment, hung from the shoulders, 
and worn as a protection against rain, cold 
hey &e. 8* 

Cape (ki'pe), n. IL cape, imper. of capio, 
ta ook udicial writ, now abolished, 
relative to a plea of lands or tenements, di- 
vided into cape magnum, or the grand cape 
and cape parvonm, or pefit cape, 80 Danie 
from the word with which it began. 

Cape (kap), v.i pret. & pp. caped; ppr. cap- 


ing. Naut, to keep a course; to head or 
P nt; as, how does she cape? 
pel, Caple (ka'pl), mn, A com d stone, 


consisting of quartz, schorl, and hornblende, 
—, occurring on both walls of a tin 
ode, and sometimes with copper lodes. 

Capel, Caple,t ». [L. caballus, a horse, 
whence also Icel. ka , Gael. cagrall.) A 
horse. ‘And gave eaples to his carte.’ 
Piers Plowman, 


Ca: Capelin (kap’e-lan, kap‘e-lin), n. 
8 Sita (ka Va), n, (Dim. of L 

~pe n. m. of L. capra, a 
she-goat.) A bright fixed star in the left 
shoulder of the constellation Auriga. 

t (kap’el-lan},n. [Fr, capelan. See 
CHAPLAIN.) A vetoes ned a curate of a 


chapel. Fuller, 
(kap’el-let), mn. [Fr. capelet.] A 


kind of swell = | like a wen, growing on the 
heel of the hock of a horse, and on the point 
of the elbow. 


Capelimeister (ka-pel'mis-tér), mn. [G. ea- 

pelimeister—capelle, a chapel, and mewster, & 
master.) 1 The musical director of a church 
or chapel in Germany; a choir-mastor; a 
precentor.—2 The conductor of a band or 
an opera. 

Ca nm (kip'pij-on), =. <A species of 
pe common about the Cape of Good 

ope (Procellaria Capensis). 

Caper (ka‘pér), n. [Fr. eabriole, It. capriola, 
a caper, from L. caper, capra, a goat) A 
leap; a skip; a spring, as in — or 
mirth, or in the frolic of a goat or lamb; a 
sportive or capricious action; a prank. 


We that are true lovers, ran into strange om: 7 


—To cut capers, to leap or dance in a frollo- 
some manner; to act sportively or caprici- 


oualy. 
My bosom underwen , 
Aad my — — —————— Byren. 
Caper (kia‘pér), vi. To leap; to skip or 
jump: to prance; to spring. ‘Making a 
roan horse caper.’ Tennyson, 
He cogers, be dances, he has eyes of youth SAad. 
Caper (ka’pér), n. (Fr. edpre, O Fr. a . 
L, capparts, Gr. kapparis, from Pers. ¥, 
the caper.) The bud of Capparia spinosa, 
or caper-bush, which is much used as a 





Caper (Capparis afpinosa), 


condiment; the plant itself. The buds are 
collected before the flowers expand, and pre- 
served in vi . The bush is a low shrub, 
growing on old walls, from fissures in recka 
or amongst rubbish, in the countries border- 
ing the Mediterranean. 

[D. kaper, a privateer, 








ic 





ka-pér-kal'yé), n. [Gael capuil-choile— 
capull, a horse, and colle, a wood—so named 
from its pre-eminence in size.) The Scotch 
name for the wood-grouse (Tetrao uro- 
gallus), the largest of the gallinaceoua birda 
of Europe. It is most frequently found in 





Capercailzic (7efrae wragadlics), 


the northern parts of the Continent, Nor- 
way and Sweden being favourite homes. For 
some time it was almost or wholly extinct in 
Great Britain; but it now again holds a 
place in the British fauna, and constitutes 
one of its greatest ornaments, having been 
reintroduced into Scotland. The male is 
commonly called the mountain cock or cock 
of the woods. Boece calla it ‘the caper- 
cailye or wilde horse." 

Wt (ki’pér-klp, 


Caperclaw,! Ca 
kap’ér-klq), vt. erhaps a mere mis-apell- 
ing of cla 
to clapperclaw; to abuse. 
He caperclaweth Beta very sore, 
Caper-cutting (ki’pér-kut'in 
ye LY a frolicaome manner; — 


Birch. 
a Dane- 
ty. Bean. 


Ca welet fér~di-si The stocks. 
—— 


I here engage myself to loose ye, 
And free your heels from caperdrweie. 


Ca (ka ar), ae ——— 

perer n who capers, 
leapa, and pa about or dances, ‘The 
nimble saperer on the cord." Dryden. 

(ka'pér-ing), p. and a. After the 

manner of & caperer, cing. ‘Nor caper- 
ing monsieur from active France." Rowe, 

Caper-sauce (ki'pér-sqs),m. A kind of sance 
sonsoned with capers. 

Caper-tea (ka’pér-té), mn. A peculiar kind 

of black tea, with a knotty curled leaf, so 

named from ita fancied resemblance to the 


caper, 
Caper-tree (ka‘pér-tré), 2. The caper or 
caper-bush 


per- - 

Capetian (ka-pé’ti-an or ka-pé’shi-an), a. 
Pertaining to the third Frankish dynasty, 
founded about the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, when Hugo Capet ascended the French 
throne. Capet was considered the family 
name of the kings of France; hence Louis 
XVI. was arraigned before the National 
Convention under the name of Lowis Capet. 

Capful (kap’ful), a. As much as fills a cap; 
a small quantity. 


1 warrant you you were frightened, wa'nt you, last 
night, when it blew but acagfe/ of wind, Defoe. 
Capias (ki’pi-as),n. [L., you may take.] In 
law, a writ of two sorts; one before judg- 
ment, called a capias ad ——— 
where an original is issued, take the 
defendant and make him answer to the 
plaintiff; the other, which issues after judg- 
ment, of divers kinds; as, a capias ad satia- 

‘aciendum, or writ of execution. 


pibara (ka-pi-bi'ra), n See CAPYBARA. | 


kap-il-la‘shns), a. (L. capilia- 
sembling a hair or the hair 

of the head. See CAPILLARY. 

(ka-pil-lar’), a [Fr. capillaire, 

the maiden-hair fern, and a ayrup from it, 

from L. capiliariz, capillary.| Originally a 

kind of ayrap p 4d with maiden-hair 


pperclaw.) To tear with the nails; 


Capillariness (kap’il-la-ri-nes or ka-pit'ls- 
| Yi-nes), nm. The state of being cap . 


Capillarit ! il ti,» The 

am A. Mate u 
condition it belay capa. a6 
Capillary (kap'il-la-ri or ka-pil'la-ri}, a. (L 


capillaries, from capilius, hair, from root 
of caput, the head.) 1. Resembling a hair, 
fine, minute, small in diameter though bong, 
filiform; as, a capillary tube or pipe; a ca 
illary vessel in animal bodies, such as the 
ramifications of the blood-vessels.~-2 ¢ Bpe. 
eifically, in bot. resembling hair in the map- 
ner of growth: applied in this sense by Ray, 
Boerhaave, and others to ferns. 

Capillary or arpiliaces plants are such as bere 
no main stalk or stem, but grow to the ground a 
hairs on the head; and — boar thele seeds in cae 
tufts or protuberamces om the backside of Gar 
leaves. (rary. 
& Pertaining to capill tubes, or to the 
capillary vessels or ca) es in organic 
structures; as, capillary action.—Capulary 
tubes are tubes with very small borrs, of 
which the diameter is only 4 half, a thir, 
a fourth, &c., of a line. a tube of th 
sort, open at both ends, be taken and on 
of its ends immersed in water, the wate: 
will rise within the tube to a sensible height 
above the surface of the water in the veme. 
the height being inversely as the diameter 
of the bore, or the smaller the bore the 
52 the height. Different liquids ree 
nc 
rise 


capillarity. 


apillary tubes to different heights Th: 

is owing to the attraction (called oapé- 
lary attraction) which subsista betwee the 
fluid and the matter of the tube; coms 
quently those liquids which do not adher 
toor wet glass do not rise in capillary tates 
of that material, but on the contrary suai 
lower within than without; thos, wate, 
alcohol, ether, oils, &c., rise in narrow tubes 
of glass, metal, &e., having the euriace 
clean, but if the surface is 

sion takes place instead of elevation. Me- 

cury, on the other hand, is depressed in« 
lass tube, but rises in one of tin, to which 

t can adhere. Capillary attraction i e- 

| hibited in numberless instances in mater. 
as in the rising of the sap in vegetabies and 
in the circulation of fluids in the por 
tissues of animal bodies. The oil of grees 
—* fa he wick of a lamp or —— by = 
principle,—Capillary repulsion, J 
sion which is exhibi when s poh 
tube is dipped into mercury, s0 that the 
fluid stands lower within the tube thm 
without. —Capilary vessels, in anat th 
minute ramifications of the arteries al 
—— veasels. They are also termed Capi- 

ries. 

Capillary (kap’ll-la-ri or ka-pilie-ti), « 
1. A tube with a small bore; specifically, s 
minute blood-vessel constituting the tena: 
nation of an artery or vein; one of the 
minute vessels which intervene betwee 
the terminal arteries and veins. The de 
meter of the human capillaries in muscu 
tissne ave 0008 of a line —2¢ In kta 
fern; es ally applied to sach fern » 
grow like tufts of hair on walla See the 
adjective, Sir T. Browne, 

Capillationt (kap-il-la’shon), nA beet 
vessel like ahair; acapillary. Sir 7. Broww 

Ca) ture ( ka-pil‘la-tir), ». 

; frizzling of the hair. ([Rare.} 

iliform (ka-pil'li-form), a. (L capi, 
a hair, and forma, form. ] Im the shape ot 
form of a hair or of hairs; as, a capiiyow 


fibre. 
tium (kap-il-li’shi-am), ». II. ope 
aa n bef. a kind of purse or pet a 


which the eporules of some fungi a tr 


tained. 

Capillose (kap’il-lés), a. (See Carmiaxt, 
Hairy; abounding with hair. 

Ca) (ka-pis‘tram), #. [L. capistram. 
a halter, muzzle.) In evry. a name given & 
several kinds of bandages for the head 

: Capital (kapi-tal), a. | L. capitatis, cap 


tal, deadly, also inent, from caps. 
the head. ] 1} Relating to the head; oa th 


Needs must the serpent now his capesal bros? 
Expect with mortal pain. Afurre. 








Caper (ka’pér), ». fern, but now @: 4 
4 i pplied to any simple syru : litan: city 1 
Foe paper amas Macaeceey fume’; | aw af magnr or honey, tavoured with orange | town." cape! aril in reli 
light arenad vesscl of the seventeenth con | f0Wers, or orange-flower water. bury. ‘Whatever is capital and esenti! 
The trade into the Straight can neither be secured | or fine fibre; specifically, in bot. the fila-| Perhaps the capital seat, rou: whence hed sped 
— ous tien teakde onpers. * ment, the stalk of the stamen, a small fine | All generations. —* 
Sir 4". Tremple, thread like a hair. ‘The solid capiilaments | 3. Affecting the head or life; incurring 
Caper-bush (ki’pér-bysh). See Carer. of the nerves.’ Bp, Berkeley. forfeiture of life; punishable with death, 2 
Fite, far, fat, fgll; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tbe, tub, byll; oil, pound; , Se. abune; 9, Sc. fry 








treason and murder are capital offences or 


Several cases deserve greater punishment than 
many crimes that are cafuta/ among ws. Swit. 
<a JSelonies are those crimes u 

—— of which the offender is * 
—— to death. In England these crimes 
are now restricted to treason and murder. 
In Scotland, while several charges, such as 
—— four pleas of the crown—murder, rob- 

rape, and a are still capital, 
the —2 y the same as in 
England, oe ital gi never being 
pressed for except in the case of murder, — 
first-class; a3, a 
‘al dinner; @ 


* pial dyer oF payer, & meat 


in 
the same piece of writ- 
ing or the same fount 
in printing. — Capital 





Capital Cross, 




















cross, in Aer, a cross cor- 
niced at each end.-Capital stock, the sum 
= — which a — banker, or 
embarks in any undertaking, 
or — he contributes to the common 
stock of a ership; his capital invested. 
SYN. i principal, leading prominent, 
notable, essential t, 
Genital (kata) — 
rt. n. y 
peng oa lee © capital of , capitu- 
also —— 
pole a a 
a book; partly = ¥ 
from the adjec- —*9 
tive capital, L. = \) * 
cua cet, RCD 
eaput,the head. ] — We 
1. The head or F dip 
uppermost —16 i 
member of an 
of a bnil 
; but gener- 
ina 
restricted sense 
to the upper- 
most part of a Egyptian Capital. 
— as the head vning. 
or ae or cro 
po perme ir: over the shaft, an 
under the entablature. In clase.arch. the dif- 





Gothic bic Cait Salis 


ferent orders have their — *58 ig a 
tian, Indian, M 


— 


= cH mo but in 
rman, and Gothic architecture they 
on — —EE —2 In fort. the line 
which bisects the salient angle of a ravelin. 
a A chapter or section of a book.—4, By 
the customary omission of the noun, to 
which the ad ve capital refers, it stands 
for (a) the c 


ef ci 

or state; a metropolia Bl Eda tter 

of a certain form, and size than 

that commonly used in the 

of writing or printing; 

{0 Mom Money or wealth in some shape employed 
Yo uoemrafacturen, or in any business; 


4 
usiness, 
value of the standard, 
capitals, 
—— 
f time; as, to capitalize 
another affi 
Bp. Patrick. 
— 
Capt 
Capi 
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able to the progress of the arts and national 
wealth, are used in combination. 

Capital, by persons wholly unused to reffect on 
the aden is supposed to be qyecnpeyes, a 
money. 





(d) Fig. stock of any kind, whether physica 
— moral; means of influence or of 
ing one's power, 


The Lords have no constituents to talk to, and no 
speeches to make merely as polltical ca, 


eave. Rew. 
Capitalist — tees n man who 
has a — or Me in trade, usually 


deno aman of property, which is 


or may be employed in by 


I take the of the cagitalizt, —— 
— = Bur 


Capttalion tion. ({kap’i-tal-iz-A”shon), n. tas 
far gong (a) the act of “Ele | On 


as capi tal to the purposes of trade ) The 
act of computi ae the Send 
value of a peri om payee (c) The act 


of writing or printi: 
(kap’i- at), ing & pp. capi- 
BP. izing. 1. To convert 
into capi (a) np as capital to the 
of trade. (+b) To — — or 


the present value of a 
payment for’ a definite or —— te length 


of time; as, to ca a pension; to capi- 
talize rente 
As be he petiect of enplterinter ing incomes, that is 
Times newspaper. 
2. To form or print in capital letters. [ 
Capitally (kap'i-tal-li), ade. Ina seeieal | t0 
manner: (a) 50 a8 to involve life. ‘He was 
punished eapitally.’ 


Capitate i-tét), a. IL eapitatus, from 

caput, & inp bot. growing in a head; 
ot a — pin-like: applied to 
a flower or stigma. 

‘tation — n. IL capitatio, 
from ¢a, the head] Numeration b 
the ; & numbering Xt —2 — 
fox or imposition apres each head or person; 

* — —5———— —— —— 
a — of so much a —* 
applied to grants government to 
schools, on account of such scholars as pass 
acertain test examination, and to volunteer 


= —— of such members as 


ct apa cpa 
veo caput, the 
legal prense en tenant 
or — in i. eens tenant in ca 


— who 
@ en, 
ount of al’ rede inthe 
ranges - ad ht’s service or by 

ing called tenure in 


it "eas abalshed in England oe 


Capiteliate it’el-lAt) L. telluan, 
m. of ca tebe Soe growing 
small hea capital 


» nm. [L. capi , from 
caput, the head.) 1. In ancient Ree the 
name of a hill by a temple dedi- 


cated to Jupiter and by a citad —*2 also 
of the temple itself, in which 
assembled. in same name was —— to 
al temples of the Romans in 
— —— n the the Congress’ In thelr the 
deliberations at Waakin ; also, in some 
states the state-house or house in which the 
— holds its sessions; a government 


— -an), @. Pertaining to 


u⸗e 

— 
— kap‘i-tol- ——e a. Pertaining 
to the ee in Rome, or to Jupiter, in 
whew — the temple called the Capitol 








* , Capitulary (ka- pit’f-lér, ka- 
wee leh mn (LL. tn phe L. ea- 

pitulum, a chapter, a ca, —_ See CAPITAL, 
n a chapter, as of 
of laws 


Charlemagne and other 
councils and assemblies of the people. They 
are 80 called because they are divided into 
chapters or sections.—3. The member of a 
chapter. ‘Statutes which shall bind the 
chapter itself, and all its members, or 


entehien, a, 1 


a cha ec —2 In 
pter; capitulary. the 


in a capitulum or head, as 
* —— lent as i ade. In the 
“a-lér- v. In 
—— J colestastical cha 
k Sir H m 
— — — * * 
xa · plitũ · la·ri. a. 
the of a cathedral. %, Bao 


acts of York Cathedral.’ 7. eget 
Cantvulate pve eapttulating vi, pret. & 


ulating. LE, ow 

— — — arrange in heads or 

*275 um, a —— 

* ee ae head.] 1.¢ To draw 
wri in chapters, heads, or arti 

hence, to draw up articles of egremment: 

to arrange terms of agreement; to treat; 


Percy, Northumberland, 
Tip erctthege gence cl Fem, Douglas, and Mor- 


— Shak. 
ep ght Et it for a great indignity that thieves 
ü — — 
Sir J, Hayward. 


of surrender are and to by 
the parties. 
Cromwell advanced to Edin b tory he was 
soured without any 9) the castle that 
made long resistance capttndate. Bp, Burnet, 


‘tulation (ka-pit’i-lA"shon —* n, = a. 
of capitulating or 
— upon stipulated terms or — 
The treaty or instrument containing the 
——— of surrender, —-3. An article of 


the French shall refortify.’ 
[Rare.) Specifically—4. (a) In } 
polity, a contract which the emperor made 
with the electors, in the names of the 
rinces and states of the em before 
e was raised to the dignity, 
(b) See extract. 


—— — * but which have been since con- 
verted be Seuress 80 a series of one-sided engagre- 


ments which now absolutely bind mer —— 
the Powers. same *— 
on the cuzventons with Swiss png tee 

olla the k of Na —* 


oi the — of —— from Louis 1. to Charles x, 
have taken Swiss regiments into their service. 

Blackwood’: Mag. 

— (ka-pit’i-li-tér), n. One who 

cA 

— ¢ Geriye te), n [L, a small 

See CAPITULATE.] L In 

— — Py Boner In bot. a close 
head of sessile flowers (as in the ———— 


also, a term vi applied among 
tothe receptac tacks, oie eus, or peridium. Treas. 
Capivard (kap-i-vard The Brazilian 
water-hog or copybare whitch see). 
ivi A balsarn of the Spanish 


kay Dim. 
n, ej The 





stock in trade: in pol. econ. it is defined as games, in ancient cap, or a corruption of cow 
bog uce of industry which remains either Reme, annual games originally instituted = or band of leather on a 
shape of national or of —— by Camillus tn Ju ra Capito- | which the thongs pass that connect 

wealth, after a of what is uced | linus, and in commemoration of th @ preser- to the staff. [Local] 

which fs still available for | vation of the Capitol from the Ga and (kap'lin), n. [Fr. eaplan, capelan. 
—— uction. Capital may beapplied | reinstituted. after nevis 3 fallen into — unknown.] A fish, the Salmo arcticus 
either in the payment of labourers, | by Domitian, after which they were cele- | or Mallotus villosus, family Salmonidm. Itis 
or in pro tools and other auxiliary baker ht fe about 6 or 7 inches long, and resembles a 
machinery ,to asalst their labour and increase —— (Kap i- 5* dé), mn. pl [L. | smelt in form and colour, but has very small 
its productivenesa. Fon! former is usually capifo, large-head — —— some- | scales, It is delicate but its chief 
termed and the latter pegs See pdd ae dt value is as bait for cod. This fish nents 
fixed capital. — are indispens- | the barbets, nearly ae eeu the shores of Greenland, Iceland, Newfound- 
ch, chain; th, Se. loch; -g,go; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kgy. 
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CAPRIMULGUS 





land, and Labrador in immense shoals, some- 
times more than 50 miles in length and 
several miles broad. 


Caplin (Salmo arcticus), 


Ca. *** (kap’mun-i), m A fox-hunting 

* term for the money collected for the hunts- 

man on the death of the fox. The custom 
is now obsolete. 


kap’no- —— ai Gr. 
ame Hg — tas diviention) ' 
Dipination by’ tee —— got motion all 
smoke, 


pnomor (ka) — * kapnos, | 
smoke, and ee Oe 
transparent ————— oil-like ye ned 


from the smoke of organic bodies or from 
Caoe (kayo) A fine short cotton of th 
n. ne n e 

ar cg do — stuff cushions, 


— — i-a), ~ [Tt] The 


: 


2 
3 
E 
| 


inside fowls. 


. Shy lesser, chy lexters wal a goed friend of mine; 
bearer, Bayan, Fou cam carves 


Capen (ei v.t. To make a capon of. 
Caponet t (ki’ —ã n. A young capon. 
nér’, kap- 


Fr. , 
— Origin —— mye 


defence, encompassed 
th a parapet about 2 feet high, serving 


of a work to 

on Tight and left 

and sometimes covered 

hen there is a parapet on one 
side only it is 323 demi — 

‘1 v.t. pret. & pp. capon- 

Ona ppr. caponizing, To make a capon of. 


a aa dew 9 by Litre — — 


—*22 
or cape, a n that is eapotted 
it were, a eed ice bbs eapotted baiving hee 
CAPpoTE.] A winning of all the tricks of cards 


at the = of poe prot, nk & pp pape: 
De engin. 


feet ee mame E Ras Clb iy suet gomte T 

ca potted her. Lamé. 
(ka-pot’), n. [Fr. capote, from 5 

** or cape, LL capa. See Cap.j) A 


—— —— (ka- Fr. 
—— m It. ———— pai a 





Ca 
Founded at 





(L. capparis, the caper.) A nat. order of 
dicotyledonous eciieeiabons herbaceous 
plants, shrabs, and trees, having four petals 
and sepals, a great number of stamens, and 
an ovary elevated upon a long stalk, All 
of them appear to be more or less acrid. 
Some of the American species are very 
poisonous; others act as vesicatories, and 
a few are merely stimulant, as the Cap- 
parse 5*— or caper- the flower- 

ds which constitute the capers of | 
the shops. One, the C. Sodada, or siwak, 
forms one of the most c fea- | 
tures in African tation from the Great 


Desert to the N 
lding be: es witha taste like 
which when dried constitute an impo t 


element in the food of the — Its 
burnt root yields no small quantity of salt. 
(kap’pa-ri-di’shus),a. Per- 
ng to the + ote erhenky 
f ypir-s n. A genus of plants, 
including the 


or caper-bush; C. 
Sodada, or siwik, &c. CAPER, CAPPA- 
RIDACER. 


Cap-peak (kai (kap’pék), n. A stiff piece in front 
caps. 
Capped (kapt’ kwarts A vari 
ped Quarts (eat kart)» —e 
uarte. On breaking 


in in- 


a Chap peltn), (LL. ——— 
ea dim. of capa, a cape or ca 
A3 of of iron worn —— 
the middle 


(kap’ér), n. One whose business is 


to make or sell — 


See aia a 


jourery, ‘a plane viene (i J— —— the’ — 
surface 


sine (kapipad i di A pud 
iW , 7, u 
— top consists 
currants, raisins, or the like, —— 


cap. 
Capra L, a she-goat.] 
(genus of runinant 


= a genus of ante YY Bee 


Ca: ite (kap’riit), n. A salt of capric acid. 

pra (ka-prel'la), n. (Dim. formed from 
L. capra, a — See MANTIS-SHRIMP. 
Capreola: lat),a@. [From L. cap- 
—— geek, 6 — 
or aisiores ral claspers, by hana 
or rm sp hich pi 
—* —— other’ bods 


eres (ka-pré’6-Ins),n, [L. See — 
tendril of a plant. 


uliar acid first d — 
the butter of cow’s milk, 


several kinds of fusel-olls, Called 
Gapriceto (ka-pré‘cho), af rice.] 
c nm. [It., a caprice. 

A caprice; a whim. Shak.—2. A ——* ir- 
regular kind of music, in which the com- 
— is more guided by fancy than rule, al- 
wing full ny —* his i rent A 
‘mun 8 — chẽ 6), a. n 
— a Te ‘antastic 


- 


cious temper. ‘An interval of such wen- 


dera, such and ca “us Tevolu- 
toms "Baker Capricious humour” Hw 
~—SYN. w 
ch ble, fickle, fanciful. 
(ka-pri’shus-li), ade. 


capricious manner; whimal 
(ka- ri’shus-nes), a 1. The 


Ca) 

—— Mages cious; 

unsteadiness — 

| ees Sans thei pe —— 
a ——2.Un- 

steadiness; liableness to sudden changes; 

as, the ea capriciousnese of fortu 


Ina 


ice; represented 
by the figure of a goat, or a figure ha 
fore part like a goat and the hind 
like a fish. Its symbol is VP.—Tropic of 
Capricorn, See Tropic.—Capricorn Beetle, 
a name given to beetles of the genus Cer- 


* (eaprrid), a. 5 Led, erst} Re 


— 
Hae 
— 


J 
tt 
‘ 
: 
5 

RP 


ge 

“ag 
i 
ip 
nue 


Woodbine’ honeysuckle <figlantine and 


— — — a. pi 

J — ee ae: ones oe eee 
suckle an us, from L. caper, a goat, 
and folite @ leaf} A nat. order of mono- 
cotyledons, allied to the Rubi- 


berry. 

* are opposite leaves without pon 

— 25** e stamens, frait 
hitting —— when rt 


pe. 
ae (kap. -ri-fo-li-a"shns), a. 
Pertaining to the Caprifoliacem. : 
tim (kaps d oli egy at 7 

item —eaper, an um, a 
e name sometimes used 





— —— 0 —— — re 5 Sah ae of —— 
ently cucullated of —— upon the head and | COM a : il at; as, —— 
Sir 7. Browne. of mind; a sudden — of opinion Capri rij’en-us), a. [L. capri- 
Ca (kap’pa-din), a. A sort of silk | °F —— a whim, freak, or particular mus. or by a goat; belonging to 
floc taken from the upper part of the silk- | F The ca price or whim of the bishop. t kind. 
worm’'s cocoon after the true silk has been —2 Capricious mlgidae (a ri-mul'ji- —— —* The 
wound off, — for Cag in maki here I observe in F feminine mind some- oat-suckers, a a Aap 
Cc kap bh > Shy n. okz beautiful cagrice, a Boral exuberance of that a birds, nearly —— to the 
ne a inous earth, charming wifalnex which characterizes our dear | da or swallow remarkable for their 
coloured by oxide of manganese and — — —— habits light and rapid fight, sed 
which yields ante of varios various rich brown | SYN. whim, fancy, vagary, humour, | great activity. ere is only one t 
colours, two of which are distinguished as | whimay, fickleness. species, the common goat-sucker (Capri- 
Hight and dark Cappagh browns. Cappagh Ca 0+ (ka-prich't- apis Nand n. ee capriceio mulgua € ), & summer visitant in 
brown derives its name from Cappagh, near | See CAPRICE. } freak; fancy. mr {ta Britain. Several are found in America. one 
on in Ireland. | Butler's Hudibras we "find a plural cap of which is known as the whip-poor-will_ and 
paper (& tw Pa mn LA — rhyming with — another as the pane hawk. See Goat- 
Tr 80 ¢ fas be ing used to make Ca) (ka-pri’shus), a. Character- Caprimalgine 
caps to hold commodities —2 A kind of | ized by caprice; apt to change opinions ee mnl-ji'né),n pe A 
phic paper in large sheets, usually called _ suddenly, or to start from one's mu. 
loolscap. msteady; ¢ le; fickle; subject to pa Lt lor ey ted 
Capparidaces (kap’pa-ri-da"sé-4), n. pl eames ty; as, a man of a capri- ousmuniene 
Fite, far, fat, fll; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byl: oil, pound; ti, Se. abume; ff, Sc. few. 


CAPRIN 


cal genus of the Caprimulgidw or goat- 

suckera See CAPRIMULGID.S, 

Caprin, Caprine (kap'rin), m» A substance 

found in butter, which, with butyrine and 
@, gives the butter its peculiar agree- 

able taste and odour. It is a compound of 





ning, vulpine, caprine.” B, 


priole (kapiri-Ol), m. (0 — 
A. Fr. o@ , now 
= ride, : t 


a wild gout, from caper,a goat.) 1. A caper 
or leap, aa in dancing pan active bound; a 
spring. ‘With lofty turns and ecaprioles,’ 
Sir J. Davies. —2. In the manege, a leap that 
a horse makes in the same place without ad- 
vancing, in such a manner that when he is 

the height of the leap he jerks out with 
his hind-lege.—3. A kind of head-dreas worn 


by ladies. 
Capeiote (kap’ri-il), v.i To execute a cap- 
role. . 


Far over the billowy sea of heads may be seen 
Rescalty cagrtoving on horses from the * stud, 
riyte. 

Capriped (kap’ri-ped), a. [L. caper, a goat, 

and pea, foot. } Having feet like those of a 


rah 

Ca rizant (kap'ri-zant), a. IL. caper, capri, 
a t] <A term used in regard to the 
pulse when it seems to leap, one imperfect 
dilatation of the artery being succeeded by 

* an — A salt f d b 

te ( n, ormed by 
the union of caproic acid with a base. 
proik), a, Of or pertaining to 
6 goat; ved from a goat.—Caprovic acid 
(CH,O,), the sixth in the series of fatty 
acids, aclear mobile oil which may be pro- 
duced from butter, from cocoa-nut oil, and 
from various other sources; its salts are 
termed caproates, It is extremely fluid, 
colourless, inflammable, and has a very 
acid and penetrating taste. 

Ca) (kap'rd-mis), n. (Gr, kepros, a 
wild boar, and mye, a mouse.) The hog-rat, 
a genus of rodent animals, family Muride, 
different species of which, including the 
musk-cavy, are found in the West Indies. 

Ca) (kap'rén), ». A clear colourless 
vil obtained from butter, to which it assists 
in giving its peculiar flavour. 

(ka-pro‘vis), mn. (Le —_ & goat, 
audi oriz, a sheep.) A genus of the sheep 
family, comprehending the moutftion or wild 
sheep of Sardinia and Corsica, and the ar- 


li or wild sheep of India and Siberia. 
caproyl (kap’roil), mn. (CsH),0.) The radi- 
of ic acid and its —— 
— prylamine, Caprylene (kap’- 
tt tele at ng kap'ri-lén), n. See OcTYL, 


he. 

Capsella (kap-sel'la), n. [L., a dim. from 
capaa, a repositary.) Shepherd's purse, a 
small genus of cruciferous plants. See 
SHEPHERD'S PURSE. 

Cap-sheaf (kap’shéf), ». The top sheaf of 
a stack of grain; the crowner. 

Capsicine (kap‘si-sin), An alkaloid, the 
active principle of the capsules of Capsicum 
aanuum, or Cayenne pepper. It has a reain- 
ons t and a burning taste. It is sol- 
uble alcohol, and forms crystallizable 
salts with acetic, nitric, and sulphuric acids. 

Capsicum (kap’si-kum).n. [New L., from L. 
éaped, a tox, from the shape of the fruit.) A 


=— — South — 

can Asiatic an- or 
nual sub-shrubby <P es 
plants, nat. order Gay “44 
Solanacesm, with a —* 
wheel-shaped co· 
rolla, projecting and 
converging ata- 
mens, and a many- 
seeded berry. Many ° 
of the species are 
enltivated for their 
fruit, which in some 
reaches the size of 
an orange, ls flesh 
and variously col- 
oured, and contains 
a pumgent principle 
(capsicine), which is 
present also, and 








Capsicum annuum. 


more a . in the 

seed. The t or pod is used for pickles, 
saucea, &c., and also in medicine, both ex- 
ternally and internally. Cayenne pepper 
consists of the ground pods of C. frutescens 





— — — — — — — — 
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and C. annuum, The latter species, called 
Guinea pepper, produces the fruit known as 
chillies, (€. baceatum is the berry-bearing 
capsicum or bird-pepper, and C. fruticomeun 
is the goat-pepper, which is much hotter 
than the other species, C. grossum, or bell- 
pepper, is an East Indian species with large 


capsules, 

Cap-sill (kap’sil), ». The upper horizontal 
beam in the thmber-framing of bridges, via- 
ducts, &e, 

Capsize (kap-siz’), r.t, pret. & pp. capsized; 
ppr. capsizing. (Origin doubtfal: probably 
the first syllable means head or top, and is 
ultimately from L. caput. Skeat sugyeste 


that the Sp. cabecear, to nod the head in © 


sleep, and in nautical language to pitch(from 
cabeza, head), may be the or dj To upset 
or overturn. ‘ What if carrying sail capsize 
Capsize (kapair), vi. To be upset 

ap-siz’), vi. To be upset or over- 
turned; as, take care the boat does not 


capsize. | 
Capsize (kap-siz’), n. An upset; an overturn. 


Cap-square (kap’skwir), n. In gun. one of 
the strong p! = of iron which come over 
the trunnions of a gun and keep it in the 
F 


on Sage = .”. (Pr. cabestan, from 
Sp, eabestante, full form cabrestante, also 
cabeatrante, a capstan, from cabestrar, to 
halter, L eapistrare, from capiatrum, a hal- 
ter or muzzle, from capio, to take.) An 
— working on the — of the 


wheel and axle, and ng of a cylinder 





or barrel adjusted on an upright axis, the 
barrel betng made to turn round by means 
of horizontal bara or levers, the ends of 
which are inserted in holes near the top of 
the barrel, so that a rope is thus wound 
reund it and a weight raised or moved, 
as stones from quarries, or the like. In 
large ships it is chiefly used for weighing 
anchor, 





cipal excellence or value; c 


ting sails, &e. A capstan is | 


distinguished from a windlass by the axis , 


and, consequently, the barrel being ver- 
tical When it is employed to draw coal 
from pita, it is usually called a gin, and 
when worked by horses it ia called a whim- 
gin.—To man the capstan, to place the 
sailors at it in readiness to heave. —7'o eurrge 
the capstan, to slacken the rope wound 
round upon it.—Te heave in at the capstan, 
to go round with it by pushing with the 
breast against the bars.—T'o come up with 
the capstan, to turn it the contrary way.— 
To pawl the capstan, to fix the pawls to 
prevent it from recoiling.—To rig the cap- 
stan, to prepare the capstan for heaving 
by fixing the bara in the holes or otherwise. 
Sometinves written also Capatern. 
Capstone (kap’st6n), n. name given to 
a fosail echinite (sea-urchin) of the genus 
Conulus, from its resemblance to a cap. 
Capsula (kap’st-la), n. Same as Capsule. 

, (kap'si-lér, kap'sd- 
la-ri), a. Hollow like a chest or capsule; 
pertaining to o capsule.— Capsular liga- 
ment, in anat. the ligament which sur- 
rounds every movable articulation, and con- 
tains the synovia like a bag. It is well seen 
in the hip-joint. ane 

Capsula Onpeulated (kap'sti-lat, kap’- 
si-lat-ed), @. Inclosed in a capsule, or as 
in a chest or box. Derhum. 

Ca: (kap’sil}), ». [L. eap- 
sula, a little chest,dim.of capaa, 
a chest, from capio, to 2.) 
1. In dot. a dry fruit, either ment 
branous or woody, which de- 
hiscea by regular valves corre- 
sponding in number to the car- 
pela, or twice as many.—2. In 
chem, (a) a small saucer made 
of clay for roasting samples 
of ores, or for melting them. (+) A small 
shallow veese] made of Berlin ware, platin- 
um, &c., for evaporations, solutions, and the 





Capsule 
of Poppy. 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


CAPTION 


like. —3. In enat. a membranous production 
inclosing a rs like a bag; as, the capeule of 
the crystalline lens.—4. A small gummy 
envelope for nauseous medicines —6, The 
metallic seal or cover for closing a bottle. 
Captain (kap’tan or kap’tin), », (Fr. capi- 
tame, O.Fr. capitain, from L.L. capitanue, 
from L. caput, the head.) 1. One who isat the 
head of or has authority over others; a chief; 
a leader; acommander,especially in military 
alfairs, In the Bible the term is applied to 
a king or prince, to ageneral or commander 
of an army, to the governor of a province, 
&e. ‘Captain of the host of the Lord." Jos, 
vy. 14,15. ‘Anoint him eaptain over my 
people,” 1 Sam. ix. 16 ‘Captains over thon- 
sands." 1 Sam. viii 12. ‘Great Mare, the 
captain of us all." Shak. ‘The foremost 
captain of his time.” Tennyson. ‘Melting 
the mighty hearts of — and of ings, 
Tennyson. More specifically—2. The mili- 
tary officer who commands a company, 
whether of infantry, cavalry, or artillery. — 
%. An officer in the navy commanding a ship 
of war, Thecaptain is next in rank above the 
commander, and ranks with a lieutenant- 
colone] in the army, but after three years 
from the date of commission he ranks 
with a full colonel. Captains of ships were 
formerly designated poat-capfains, The 
beads of small parties or gangs of men in a 
ship of war are also called captains, as of 
the forecastle, maintop, foretop, &c.—-Cap- 
tain of the fleet, a flag-officer temporarily 
appointed by the admiralty, who acts as 
me sree got Ae of the force, sees to the 
— out of the orders of the commander- 
in-chief, and to — discipline bein, 
maintained in the He wears the uni- 
form of a rear-admiral.—4 The commander 
or master of a merchant vessel —5. In some 
of the public schools of England a title 
given to the senior scholar.—6. In the 2 
of cricket, the head of an cleven, or of the 
body of players on one side.—7. In some 
occupations, the title given to an overseer; 
as, the captain of a mine. 
(kap’tan or a ge a. 1 Of prin- 
jef, [Rare.} 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 
Or captain Jewels tn the carcanet. sAak. 
2 Valiant. ‘The ass more captain than the 
Captainoy (kaptinal), n, ‘The rank, post 
p'tin-al), 7. Tank, post, 
or pom Bm of a captain. 


eral, Ca ~generalcy 
“Gavtnsd jeveral, —— kap’tin jen’- 


t-al-si), mn. The office or juriadiction of a 
captain-general 

as (kap’tin-ea), mn A female com- 

—— Sir P. Worms kap’tin jen’é 
eral ( tan or ‘tin jen’‘ér- 
alk nm, The commander-in-chief of an 
army or of the militia. ‘The magnanimous 
and most illustrious... captain-general 

of the Grecian army, Agamemnon.’ Shak. 
tain-lieutenant (kap’tan or kap’tin 
lef-ten‘ant), a. An officer who, with the 
rank of a captain and pay of lieutenant, 
commands a company or troop. Since the 
colonel of a regiment is the captain of the 
first company, that company is commanded 

by a captain-lieutenant. 

— p * —* 
afl (kap’tin-ri), ». @ power or 
command over a certain district; chieftain- 

ship. Spenser. 

Oaprainship (kap’tin-ship .” 1. The con- 
or chief com- 
‘Therefore so please thee .. . of 





2.4 The command of a clan or government 
of a certain district; chieftainship. 

To diminish the Irish lords he did abolish their 
usurped cupterinships, ser FJ. Dawies. 
8. Skill In military affairs; as, he displayed 

ood captainship, 

Gaptation| (kap-té’shon), » [{1. eaptatio, 
from capte, to catch.] The act or practice 
of catching favour or =F eggs by flattery 
oraddress. Fikon Basilike. . 

Caption (kap’shon), ». [L. captio, a taking, 
frand, deceit, from ¢apio, to seize] 1.¢ The 
act of taking any one unawares by some 
trick or specious pretext; imposition. 

I heseech you, sir, to consider with what strange 
faptions you have gone about to delude your king 
and country. Chillingworth. 
2+¢ The act of urging captious objections; 
cavilling; cavil. 

Ie is manifest that the use of this doctrine is for 
enfgtion and contradiction. facex. 
3. The act of or apprehending by a 
judicial pity, A In lew, a cer- 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—Seo Ker. 


CAPTIOUS 





tifleate stating the time and place of exe- 
cuting a commission in chancery, or of 
taking a deposition, or of the finding of an 
— and the court or authority be- 
fore which such act waa performed, and such 
other culars a3 are 1 to render 
it } and valid. A caption may be placed 
at the head or foot of acertificate, or on the 
back of an indictment.—5. The heading of 
achapter, section, or page. [United States.] 
6. In Scots law, a writ issued at the instance 
of a creditor, commanding an officer to take 
and imprison a debtor or obligant till he 
peys the debt or performs the obligation. 
writ thus issued is called Letters of 
Caption, See HORNING.—Process ca — 
in Scots law, a summary warrant of 
ceration granted on the application of the 
clerk of court, for the purpose of forcing 
back a process, that is, the documents or 
any document belonging to a lawsuit, which 
has been unduly and contumaciously re- 
tained by the party whose receipt stands 
—— — ot * 
ptious shus), a. [L. captiosus, from 
captio, a taking. CAPTION.) 1. Apt to 
catch at ¢ faults: — to find fault or raise 
objections; apt to cavil; difficult to please; 
—* te ager — ay i re — 
suspicious age. ‘A vu 
man is captious and jealous.’ Lord Chester- 
field. —2 Proceeding from a captious or 
cavilling disposition; fitted to insnare, 
harass, or perplex; insidious; as, a captious 


question, 2* or fallacious ways of 
Burke “Capt . - oa: = — 
J on navigation.” 
— — Capable of receiving. 


—— in this castious and intenible sieve, 

I stitl pour iu the waters of my hove. Shak, 
—Captious, Cavilling, Petulant. Captious, 
fault-finding, apt 7 “catch at small faults 
—rather implying some pecullarit —* man- 
ner or mane uae any eo Pe r; 

, fan nding — implying * 
donex te find fault on icivolews and irrele- 


vant grounds,and to magnify the importance 
of that which is objec to; mines, 
peevish, hard to please —implyin infirmity 
of temper.— Syx. Cavilling, carping, fault- 
finding, censorious, criti , peevish, insidi- 


captiousiy Cap shus-li), ade. I 

*shus- e. In a cap- 
ies manner; with an gy ooh or inten- 
tion to 0 object ow censure, Wa 

Capti ae deg a ne. . The 
Tg of — captlous; disposition to ind 
fault; inclination to object ; peevishness. 


Captiousness is a fault opposite to civility. Lacke, 
Captivan ce,t Captivaunce t (kap’ti-vans 
piven tivity pte » 


Captivate —— vat), 0.6 pret. & pp. cap- 
tivated; ppr. captivating. [L. captive, cap- 
tivatum, m capticus, a prisoner, from 

capio, to take.] Lt To seize by force, as an 

enemy in war, or — belonging. to an 
enemy; to — dag der ¢ prisoner. ‘The 

French king captivated to The English mon- 

arcke.’ arner. ‘Captivating them and 

corvying them into slavery." Amer. Deelar. 
vf wdlependence,—2.¢ To bring into ben- 
age; to subdue; to place in subjection. 
Me deserves to be a slave that is content to have 
the liberty of his will so eaptrmated, fp. Gauden, 


Let us Christian men grant nothing contrary to the 
Scripture, but ever arptipate our reason —3 that. 


3. To —** and A <9 with — * 
or beauty; to charm engage the affec- 
tions of; to fascinate. ‘To captivate the 
= Shak. 

Wisdom so asptirater him with her 
that he gives himself up to her, ddtion, 
Syx, To enslave, subdue, o prev, charm, 
—— fascinate, lead 

——— tet (kap'ti-vat), p. endl a. Taken 
ve. 


Shak. 

Captivating (kap'ti-vit-ing), a. Having 
power to engage the affections; —— 
‘Ite moral tone is very captivating. 

—— (ka ~ ti-va’ —* n “rhe act 

e act of ing over or 
ng one’s ye affections. ‘The captivation 
of our understanding." —— 

Captive (kap'tiv), ». [ captivus, 
from ca. captua, to seize. Ca is the 
same word derived through the ch. J 
1. One who is taken prisoner, especially a 
— > in war by an enemy; one 


nee 
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are enleed, a whe & hell by strong ties of 
Ove, 
Fee Rees he Cited been my (Vener) agree ent my 


And beg’d for that which thou unask'd aly Rass. 


Captive (kap’tiv), a 1. Made prisoner ‘in 
— kept in or confinement. ‘Cap- 
tive Grecians.’ Shak.—2. Bound by the ties 
of love or admiration; captivated. 
My woman's heart 

Gromly grew captive to his honey words Shak. 


war.—2. Sub ection; a state of bei under 
control; bon ; servitude. ‘ ng into 
captinity every thought to the o ence of 


Christ,” 2Cor, x. 6.— a 
tive, in Scrip. to subdue those who have he 
others in slavery or —— Ps. lxviii. 
18 Axvx. Im ———— —— bon- 
dage, subjection, servitude, 
tér),” n. IL pode capio, 
who takes n, — as —— 
soner or a prize; 
Capture 2 eap’tit {L. Fr. 
rs n. ca; , Fr. cap- 
ture, from L. ca, * take. oe act —— 


taking * seizing; se 
ay Hae or of booty, 
stratagem ; 


tion. 
pture tir), vt & ptured ; 
capt cet, wr vo fake oF ate by fore, 


ma to captive 0 vessel or & forties; to cap- 
fure 100 prisoners, 

Capuccio — ché),n. [It} A capuchin 
Gapuched? + (ka-posht), Covered with 

a, a 
hood. See Capovucn. 

Capuchin (kap--shén’), n. . capuchon, 
capucine, from capuce, a h or cowl See 
CapotcH.) 1 A monk of the order of god 
Francis, so called from et i. 


capuee, a stulf or cow ish- 
badge of the order Capuchits ar are 
clothed in brown or 

and never shave their . af —— 


and long-bearded Capuchin.” Sir W. Scott. 
See FRANCISCAN.—2. A garment for females, 
consi: of a cloak and hood made in imi- 
tation the dress of Capuchin monks. 
{Properly the name ete to the hood 
only, but it came to ded to the 
whole cloak. } 
My aunt pulled off uncle's sh and carefull 
wrapped bped he poor feet in her capuchin. Smollett. - 
3. A kind of pigeon with a range of inverted 
feathers on the back part of the head, which 
turns towards the neck, like the cap or cowl 
ofa — 


kap’i-sin), n. [Fr., a hood or 

cowl] 3 name — given to the 
—— or sapajou (which see), 

angel, Set n — capull, a horse.) 


—R n. Same as Capellet, 
7 32* 2 hae ————— —— 
— ut), mm 
verning y of the —— = Cam- 
ge before the university —— its 
present constitution by the act of 18546. 
, —— and heads of colleges.’ Laumb. 
Caput mortuum kap’ut morti-um), m, 
iL) Lit a dead h ; a fanciful term much 
used by the old chemists to denote the re- 
siduum of — when all their volatile 
matters had escaped; hence, anything from 
— al that rendered it le has been 


— seater | 5 hen Sg (The 
* quadruped, th me he lagen ne cg — 
—— tently Cavidx, of —— habits. “ig 
is a native of South America, abounding in 
the tropical rivers, and is especially 

mon in and the islands at the mouth 
of the La Plata. It feeds on vegetables and 





CARACAL 
that the belly nearly touches the ground, 
is covered with coarse brown hair, and it 


haa short legs and long feet, which, instead 





wheeled ‘yehicle, rag from the Celtic: 
. car, Ir. and Gael 


burden moved on wheels; a cart. —2 Any 
vehicle of dignity, solemnity, or splendour; 
ee ee 
like. [Poetical] 

re the bell be toll’d: 


behold 
e sable steeds. Jiermerynen. 


3. A carriage for on rails, but in this 
country used only of ——— weet ae 
street tramways, while in America the word 

is used both of these and of railway car- 


front.— Phoebus’ ear, the sum. ‘ Like hely 
Pheebus’ car.’ Shak.—The Northern Car, 
the constellation also called Charles’ Waia 


or the Pi Dryd 
rab'i-dé), n. pl. [After the 
typical genus Cavabus.] A family of beetles 


tamera of Latreille. The es are usually 
large, adorned with t metallic col- 
ours, and are either or have wings 


from LL. ae ——————— for throw- 
eee ee overthrow, a 
throwing down —keta, down, and ballé, to 
throw. ] firearm, shorter in the 


-boid 
Cresempbling th — ‘a id), a. — to or 
—— us) —— a 
ra coleo vor: 


ous payee ott the family 


of the Sam oneae ae tee nase 
British tles. —— — 
their wings are obsolete. 





en and kept in confinement. ‘ Like cap- swimming after and seizing the latter | Carac ‘ak). Same 
tives bound to a triumphant car.’ Shak.— | like an otter. It is more than 8 feet in (kar’a-kal), 2. [From a Turkish 
lech one who is charmed or subdued by | len tailless, with a head, thick ord creating Mack } — * 
beauty or excellence; one whose affections divided nose, the body, w ich is so thick lynx (the elis caracal, Linn.) a native of 
Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; mnéte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ii, Sc. abume; ff, Se. fey. 


CARACARA ‘ 





Northern Africa and South-western Asia. 
It is about the size of a fox, and of a uni- 
form deep brown or wine-red colour above, 
except two spots under either eye, and tufts 
of long black hair which terminate the ears 
from which last —————————— its 
name. It possesses great strength flerce- 
ness, and is sometimes used in the chase of 
the * — — and of the larger 


kinds 
Caracara (kii-ra-kii’ra), n. [From its hoarse 
ery.) — ————— name for the birds of 
the sub- Polyborinw, of the family 
Falconida. ey are of considerable size, 
natives of South America, and are charac- 
terized by having the bill hooked at the tip 
—— wings long, and the orbits, cheeks, 
part of the throat more or less denuded 


— (aah) (Fr. — 0. Fr. car- 
rague, Sp. Px. carraca, It. caracea, a 


see) 
Caracole (kar’a-k6l), n. [Fr., from Sp. and 
caracol, a — with a spiral shell, a 
staircase, a caracole.) 1. In the 
manege, a semi-round or half-turn which a 
horseman makes, either to the right or left. 
2 In arch. cae ks staircase. 


Caracole ‘a-k6l), vi pret. & 

coled ; ppr. —— ‘o move 
cole; to wheel. 

—*8— caracoled within the lists at the head 
of his jovial party, Sir W, Scott, 
Caracoly, Caracoli (kar‘a-kol-i), nm An 
alloy of gold, silver, and copper, of which 
an inferior kind of jewelry is made, 
Caracora (kar-a-ko'ra), . X word. } 
A proa of Borneo, Ternate, and other East- 
ern islands. Also called Caracol by early 


Sandstone (kar’a-lok sand’stén), 
n. In geol. the upper division of the lower 
Silurian rocks, consisting of red, purple, 
gteen, and white micaceous and sometimes 
quartzose grits and limestones containing 
corals, mollusea, and trilobites. The Bala 


Pp. cara- 
a cara- 


rs. 





{ 
i 





limestones are a portion of this group. The 
division is named after the hilly range of 
Caer-Caradoe in Sh 


Carafe (ka-raf),n. (Fr A glass water-bottle 
or decanter. kar’ * 
A marine alga, —8* crispus. See cin 


RAGEEN. 


sha —* ck f ble acid 
pe of a duck’s egg, of an agreeable acidu- 
lous flavour, used in making sherbets, tarts, 
and preserves. It is the fruit of Averrhoa 
Carambola. See AVERRHOA. 

Carambole (ki-ram-bdl’),n. [(Fr.} In bil- 
liards, (a) the red ball placed on the mark. 
9 A cannon (which see). (c) The name 


is used. 
Carambolet (kii-ram-bér), vi. In bil- 
bards, to cannon. 

(kar‘a-mel), n. [Fr. caramel, 
caramel; Sp. caramelo, a Ar. 
tora, a ball, and , asweetmeat. 
—— = Saree sugar, a —— 

on of heat upon sugar. W 

is heated in an oil or metal 

bath to between 210° and 220° C.,it begins 
fsotuming depth, nad when the tanmaies 
e w mefac- 
tion has ceased the vessel contains a 
black substance to which the name of 
caramel has been given. — * 


lustre, like anthracite, ves 
in water, gi it a fine sepia 
tint. Its composition is the same as cane- 


sugar in its compound with oxide of lead. 

It is used for giving a brown colour to 

spirits. Written also, but less frequent- 
Caromel. 


Caramote ‘a-mdt),n. (Fr.] A rather 


of shrim 

caught in great numbers and salted for ex- 
rtation. 

Caranna(ka-ran‘a),n, See CARAUNA. 


| 
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te’ fishes, family mberide, One 
species (C. Trachurus) on the British coast 
is well known by the name of scad or horse- 
Cara: (kar’a-pa), n. [Fro ipe, th 
‘a-pa), n, m caraipe, the na- 
tive one of the Guiana s es.) A genus 
of tropical plants, nat. order Me A 
South American species, C. guianensis, is a 
fine large tree, whose bark is in repute as a 
—— Oil made from its (called 
carap-oll or crab-oil) is used for lamps, and 
masts of ships are made from its trunk. 
The wood is called crab-wood. The oil 
of the African species, C. gquineensis, called 
Coondi, Kundah, or Tallicoona oil, is used 
by the negroes for making soa and anoint- 
ing their bodies, its taste being so bitter 
that it serves as a defence against bites of 
reptiles. The oil of the South American 
carapa is used for the same purpose also, 
Carapace (kar’a-pis), mn ([Fr., from Catalan 
8 So pire nage, ste See CALABASH.] The 
shell which protects the body of chelonian 
reptiles, as the tortoise or turtle. The term 
is also applied to the covering of the anterior 
Garapax (kare-paks) n. Same as Ca 
‘a- n. ¢ as Carapace. 
p-oil (karap-oil), n. Oil obtained from 
Carapa quianensis, See CARAPA, 
Carat (Karat), n, (Fr. carat, Ar. girrdt, a 
shell of a bean, a pea, a pod; also a weight 
grains, a carat, borrowed from Gr. ker- 
ation, lit. a little horn, also the fruit or 
seed of the carob-tree, used for a weight, a 
carat.) 1. The weight of 4 grains, used by 
goldsmiths and jewellers in weighing 
cious stones and pearls.—2 A term to 
express the proportionate fineness of gold. 
The whole mass of gold is divided into 
twenty-four equal and it is called 
—— so man. aa it contains twenty- 
ourth parts of pure metal. Thus ifa mass 
contain twenty-two parts of pure gold out 
of every twenty-four it is gold of twenty- 


two carats. tna) (Native ta 
Carauna (ka-rp’na),. [Na name. 
resin mb ars by the tree Bursera acumi- 


nata, and imported from tropical America. 
It is brought home in little masses, rolled 
up in leaves of It has an agreeable 
aromatic smell, and a bitterish slightly - 
—— It was formerly used in p 

led also Carana, Caranna, 

Caravan (kar’a-van),n. [From Fr. caravane, 
from Sp. caravana, Ar. qairawdn, Per. kdr- 
win, a caravan.) 1 A company of travellers, 
pilgrims, or merchants, who associate to- 
gether in many parts of Asia and Africa 
that they may travel with greater secu- 
rit ——— through deserts or regions 
in by robbers. ‘Men who pass in 
troop or caravan,” Milton.—2. A large close 
carr’ on springs for conveying travellin; 
exhibitions from place to place; a cove: 
travelling cart without springs. 

He had never seen such a fat boy in or out of a tra- 
velling carawan, Dickens, 
3.t A number of vessels or barks in com- 
pany.—4.¢ An expedition with such vessels. 

Their — still 5 over the Levant and 
came back victorious from their arramens, as their 
cruises against the Mosiems were called. Prescott, 

Caravaneer (kar’a-van-ér’), n. The person 
who leads the camels, &c., of a caravan. 


the game in which the third or red ball | Caravansary, Caravansera (kar-a-van’- 


Interior of Caravansary at Aleppo. 
‘er. kdrwdan, a 


In the East, a 
and lodging 


the caravans 


sa-ri, kar-a-van'se-ra), n. 
caravan, and sardi, an inn. 
place appointed for recet 
caravans; a kind of inn w 


Caranx (kia’rangks),n. A _— of acanthop- | 








CARBOLIC ACID 


with a spacious court in the middle, Though 
caravansaries in the East serve in place of 
inns, there is this radical difference between 
them that, generally speaking, the traveller 
finds nothing in a caravan for the use 
either of himself or his cattle, He must c 

all his —— and necessaries along wit 
him. Those built in towns serve not only 
as inna, but contain shops, warehouses, and 
even 9 

Caravel, Carvel (kar‘a-vel, kiir’vel), n. [Sp. 
and It. caravela, acaravel, dim. of —B 
Gr. karabos, a light ship, a boat, also a 
crab.] Naut. the name of different kinds 
of vessels. One variety used in Portugal 
is a vessel of 100 to 150 tons burden, 
another is a fishing vessel of 10 to 15 tons, 
and a third a large Turkish ship of war. 





Caravel of the fifteenth century. 


ven to a small ship 
and Portuguese in 

nth and sixteenth centuries for 
It was narrow at the poop, 

the bow, and carried a double 


The name was also 
used by the Spani 

the 

long vo: 
wide a 
tower at its stern and a single one at its 
bows, It had four masts and a bowsprit, and 
the neipal sails were lateen sails It 
was in command of three such caravels that 
Columbus crossed the Atlantic and dis- 
covered America. 

Caraway ——— i {Sp. al-carahueya, 
from Ar. karwiyd, karawiyd, caraway; pro- 
bably from Gr. karon, L. careum, caraway. 
See CARVY.) 1. Carum Carui, nat. order 
Umbelliferm, a biennial plant, with a taper 
root like a parsnip, which, when young, is 
used like carrots or parsnips, but it has a 

flavour. The seeds, which are pro- 
perly the fruit, have an aromatic smell and 
& warm pungent taste. They are used to 
flavour cakes, also in comfits, and the vola- 
tile oil is obtained by distilling them in 
spirits —2. A kind of sweetmeat containing 
caraway seeds, Shak.—3. A kind of apple. 
Mason, 

Caraway-comfit ‘a-wi-kum'fit), mA 
sweetmeat containing caraway. 

Carbamide (kir’ba-mid), mn. [Carbon and 
amide.) A compound having the formula 
CH,N,O. It is obtained by the action of 
ammonia on oxychloride of carbon, This 
substance seems to be identical with urea. 

te(kiir-baz'6-tit),n, A salt formed 
—— union of carbazotic acid with a 


CoH. eee, tas pet gg 

N.O;. and azote. crys- 
— cosa and bitter sabetainen, ob- 
tained by the action of nitric acid on 
indigo and some other animal and vege- 


table substances. It is of t impor- 
tance in dyeing. When silk, which has 
been treated with a mordant of alum or 


cream of tartar, is immersed in a solu- 
tion of this acid, it is dyed of a beauti- 
ful permanent i qetew colour. Often 
called Pieric A 

Carbide (kiir’bid), n. A compound of car- 
bon with a metal, the usual effect of 
which is to render it hard and brittle. 
Formerly called Carburet, 

Carbine, n. See CARABINE. 

Carbineer (kiir-bin-ér’), n. 


See CARA- 

BINEER. 
hL-drat), n. [Car- 
bon hydrate.) An compound 


carbon and the elements of 
water, such as starch and cellulose. Ure. 
Carbo-hydrogen (kiir’bO-hi-dré-jen), n. 
Same as H. 


reat at night, being a large square building, | Carbolic Acid (kiir-bol’ik as‘Id), n, [Carbon 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; J, job; 


hh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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and oil. (CgH.0.) An acid found in that part | 
of the oll of coal which boils between 300° and 
400°. It is, when pure, a colourless crystalline 
substance, but it is usually found as an oily 
liquid, colourless, with a burning taste and | 
the odour of creosote. Carbolic acid is now 
much employed as a therapeutic and disin- | 
fectant. ft may be taken internally in cases 
in which creosote is indicated; but its prin- 
cipal use is as an external application to 
unhealthy sores, compound fractures, and 
to abscesses after they have been opened 
over which it coagulates, forming a crust 
impermeable to air and to the organic germs | 
floating in the atmosphere, which produce | 
decomposition in the wound. The action — 
of the acid is not only to exclude these germs 
but also to destroy such as may have been 
admitted, for which reason it is introduced 
into the interiorof the wound. Called also | 
Phenie Acid, 

Carbon (kiir’bon), n IL carbo, a coal.) 
at he Cc, At. wt.12 Pure charcoal; a sim- 

t 





e body, black, brittle, light,and inodorous. 
ia usually the remains of some vegetable 
body from which all the volatile matter 


has been expelled by heat; but it be 
obtained from most matters, 

as well as vegetable, b tion in close 
veasela) When crystal it forms the 


prepared, — d black 7 brittle 
of a colour, le 
an rous, en and inodorous. It is 
infusible in any heat a furnace can raise, 
—— h may be velaiieed, patenting 
a ma vo presen 
— with F istinet a) ce alee 
— usion. en thoro! 
— it is a conductor of electricity, but 
a very bad conductor of heat. It has La 
an 
gives them out again when heated. It has 
n ged oxygen, and decom- 
acids, depriving them 
It is used some as 
fuel on account of its gi a * and 
steady heat without smoke, It is employed 
to convert iron into steel by cementation, 


It enters into the composition of gunpowder. 
It forms the basis of black ts, Indian 
ink, and printers’ ink. Carbon is one of 


those elements which exist in various dis- 
tinct forms called allotropic forms. Itoccurs 
as diamond, wood charcoal, animal charcoal, 
graphite, lamp-black, and anthracite. The 
compounds of this element are more nume- | 
rous than those of all the other elemeuts | 
taken together.—Carbon points, in electric 
lighting, two pieces of very hard, compact 
carbon, between which the electric circuit 
is broken, #0 that the resistance which they © 
offer to the of the current produces 
a light of —— inary —— * rbon 
printing, in . & process by w per- 
manent —* &c,, are printed ſe pho- 
tograph tives. The surface of the 
paper to be submitted to the light under the | 
negative is coated with gelatine, starch, or 
gum,combined with carbon or any other pig- 
ep — be mag hn 8 —— —— 
ng thro e ve, the 
an belng that the gelatine becomes insol- 
uble to portional depths. The soluble 
gelatine is then washed a7 with hot water, 
when a permanent posi 


ve nt is de- 
veloped. 26 


(kiir-bo-ni'shus), a. Pertain- 
ing to carbon or charcoal, See CARBONIC. 
naceous rocks are such as contain 

decomposed animal or vegetable matter, 
2 latter, in such quantity as to 
darbonade,t Carbonado! (kir’bo-nad, Kir 
nad, kiir- 

bo-nii’d6),n. [From L. carbo, a coal.) In cook- 
ery, a piece of meat, fowl, or =~ cut 

across, seasoned, and ed; a p. 
If I come in his let him Ca car 
donado of me, fay) wane —* 


+ (klir’bo-niid, kar · 


Carbonade,t Carbonado 
bo-ni'dd), 0.4. pret. & pp. carbonaded; 7 


ecarbonading. 1. To cut or hack for b 

or frying ‘A hare —————— 

Beau, & Fl.—2 Tocutor as in fighting. 

Draw, you rogue, or I'll so cardonade your shanks, 
Carbonaro 352 n. pl. Carbonari 

(kiir-b6-nii'ré), 

cval-burner. ] 





. 5p. gr. 09727, has neither acid nor al 


democratic government. Towards 1818 the 
society spread into France, 

Carbonate (kiir’bon-it), n. In chem. a com- 
pound formed by the union of carbonic acid 
with a base; as, carbonate of lime; carbonate 
of copper, The carbonates are an important 
class of salts,many of them being extensively 
used in the arte and in medicine. 

Carbonated (kar’bon-it-ed), a. Containing 
carbonic acid,—Carbonated springs, springs 
of water impregnated with carbonic 

They are common in volcanic countries. 
mic (kiir-bon‘ik), @. Pertaining to 
— ae uot 
more pro} y- 
ms or Carbon Dioxide, a gaseous com- 
dof 12 parts by weight of carbon and 
% of oxygen, colourless, without smell, 
twenty-two times as heavy as bee. 
turning blue litmus tly red, existing 
in the a’ ere to extent of 1 volume 
in 2500, It is of maintaining flame 
or animal life, acting as a narcotic poison 
when present in the air to the extent of 
only 4or5 percent. It is disengaged from 
fermenting and from decomposing 
vegetable and animal substances, and is 
largely evolved from fissures in x 
—* the choke-damp of mines. 
From its weight it has a tendency to subside 
into — ne vaults — ren a 
some low-lying places, as upas valley 
Java, and many caves, abitable. It 
has a pleasant, acidulous, Myo taste, 


and aerated ——— nds—beer, 
Coun denitvenine eeatiine te ts toe 
—owe qual 

for when hie 
into lungs, it is je when taken 
into the stomach. This acid is formed and 
given out during the iration of animals, 
and in all com ons, from the 


ordinary 
oxidation of carbon in the fuel. It exists 
in large — in all limestones and mar- 
bles. It is evolved from the coloured 
of the flowers of plants both by n and 


, and from th parts te 
on —— the day plant 


d the n 

5* it from the atmosphere through their 
leaves, and it forms an important part of 
their nourishment.—Carbonie or carbonona 
oxide (CO), a substance obtained by trans- 
mitting carbonicacid over red-hot ents 
of charcoal, contained in a tube of or 
porcelain, and also by several other pro- 
cesses. It is a colourless, inodorous ~ 


properties, is poisonous, and burns 
wi 8 pee lav flame. This substance 
is produced when a coal fire burns with a 
smokeless flame. The lavender flame 
of burning carbonic oxide may often be ob- 
served playing over the aurface of such a 


re. 
Carboniferous (kiir-bo-nif’ér-us), a. (LL. 
carbo, carbonis, a coal, and fere, to bear.} 
Containing or yielding carbon or coal.— 
Carboniferous system, in the great 
group of strata which lie between the old 
red sandstone below and the Permian or 
new red sundstone above, They derive their 
designation from the amount of carbon con- 
tained in them. They include the coal- 
measures, millstone grit,and mountain lime- 


stone. 

tion n-iz-A”shon), n. The 
act or process of carbon 
Carbonize (kir’bon-iz), v.t. pret. & pp. car- 
bonized; ppr. carbonizing. To convert into 
carbon by combustion, or the action of fire, 
“Saspraed cleton ead tracy,” 

on of carbon and hy n. 

Carbonometer (kiir-bo-nom’et-ér),n,. An 
instrument to detect the presence of an 
excess of carbonic acid by its action on 


lime-water. 

Carbonous (kiir’bon-us), a. Pertaining to 
or ee carbon. —Carbonous oxide, 
same as Oxide (which see under 
CARBONIC). 

Carbon ‘bon-point (kir’bon-point), n. See under 

JARBON. 

Carbon-printing (kir’bon-print-ing), n. 

See under CARBON. " 
spar (kir’bon-spir), mn. A name 
ven to se mineral 8, as Car 


CARCASS 


vessels for containing wine.] A 

lar bottle of green | mp 
outside covering, used chiefly for con- 
taining certain 
acids (such as 
vitriol or uil- 








gem of a deep red colour, with a mixture 
of scarlet, called by the Greeks 

found in the East Indies. It is found 
pure, and adhering to a hea 


3. In Aer. a charge or bearing, 
consiating of eight radii, four of —— 
a common cross, and the other four a saltier, 
sometimes the number of rays is only six, 
and sometimes as many as twelve. Calle 
also Escarbwnele. 


kir’bung-kld), a. 1. Set with 
es. —— . . carbuneled like 


Carbun fir. f-lér 
to a cambunele; resembling a earbancl 


; inflam 
Carbunculate (kiir-bung’kii-lat), a. Same 
Garbupeniation (ktir-bung’kii-la"shon), 
. J 5. 
ecarbunculatio, from fr. enc to bem 
blasting hh. —* — 3 
ing e or 
by excessive heat or cold. 
Carburet (kar’bi-ret), n. The old name for 
Carbide (which see), 
-ret-ed), a. Combined 


with carbon in the manner of a carburet; 
us, carburetted hydrogen.— t carburet- 
ted h , a compound of carbon am 
h i . Which occurs in coal-mine 
(fire-damp) and about the neighbourhood of 
te jo), n. (Fr. careajox, frum 
-fd), m. oa 
native name.) A species of badger found ia 
an parts of North America, 


About thy neck a corcamet is 
Sioa of ⏑ Berrit 


2+ A cluster of jewels or 


bomb, ultimate © same word as — 
a quiver, from Aa tarcasius, a quiver oni 
rhash, terbesk, 2 


of case or shell in gen hence its 
cation to the body.} 1. body, usually 
the dead body, of 





.] A name given to the mem-| », More pro Eth rbonate of Potas- | remains of a bulky thing, as of a boat or 
bers of a secret political society, which | sium (CHK. ) A white crystalline | ship. ‘The carcasses of many & tall c 
ap * be been formed by the Nea- ——— apne nati pit ae Shak. —3. The frame or main parts of 4 
po ublicans ng ‘8 govern- e upon ectly hydra’ potassium jy | unfinished, or without ormament, a 
ment, and hed for its object the expulsion | in absolute alcohol the timber work of a house before it is lathe? 
of the stranger and the establishment of a | Carboy (kir’boi), n (Per. karabd, large | or plastered or the floors laid, or the keel, 
Fite, far, fat, fall; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; 1, Sc. abune; F, Sc. few. 
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ribs, &c., of a ship.—4. An fron case, shel 
or hollow vessel, with combustible 


howitzer, and intended to set 
and 
two 
apertures, from 
fire blazes, and the 


- 


Carcass, 
wi 


composition burns down to them.—Careaas 
, inareh. the grated frame of timber- 
work w! supports boarding or floor- 


the 


ener needy eB —— 

— hy Ng emgriggem. ren 
aér-al L . 

gins el psi toe ley carcer, aprison, } 


- endurance, 
‘one. 

Carcerule (kir‘sér-fil), mn [Dim. from L. 
carcer, a pron In (a) same as Sarco- 
wh see) (b) The spore-case of a 


(kiir-ki’ri-as), n. (Gr. karchar- 
is, a kind of shark having teeth, 


from karcharos, jagged.) A genus of elasmo- | 
branchiate 


fishes, whose teeth exhibit a 
reticulated structure of medullary tubes, 
comprising some of the most voracious of 
the sharks; for example, the white shark 
(C eulgaris), which sometimes attains the 
length of 25 to 20 feet, its mouth being sutfi- 
ciently wide to enable it to receive the thigh 
or even the body of a man. 

Carcharidm@ (kar-kar‘l-dé), n. pl. [See Can- 
CHARIAS.] A name given by some zoologists 
to the Squalide or shark family. 

-6-<don), a [Gr. kar- 
charos, , and odous, odontis, a tooth. 
A genus of fossil sharks, often o' 
great size, differing from the species of the 
living genus Carcharias age | n their teeth 
being solid in the centre, while in the latter 
they are hollow, 

(kiir’sin-6-loj”ik-al), a. Per- 
taining to — — 
(kiir-sin-ol’o-ji), nm. IGr. kar- 
kines, a , and logos, discourse.) That 
ith —— Saba set — &e. 
wit or mpa, 
Called also Crustaceology and Malacostra- 


Carcinoma (kir-si-né’ma), a. [{Gr. karki- 
* from 


word is generally used by medical writers; 
but some apply it to an indolent tumour 
different from cancer, while others confine 
it to an incipient cancer, and others to that 
kind of cancer in which the affected struc- 
ture assumes the appearance of cerebral 


eu! ce. 
tous (kiir-si-né’ma-tus), a. Per- 
taining to carcinoma; cancerous; a can- 
cer, or tending to it. 
Carcinus (kir‘’si-nus), » (Gr. karkinos, 
a crab.} A genus decapod crustacea, 
contal the most common crab on our 
coast, the green-crab or shore-crab (C. 
NeCP NAS 


). 

Card (kird), [Corrupted from Fr. carte, 
a card, from L. charta, . from Gr. 
charté, chartés, a eupernied Inver of the 
papyrus bark] 1. A piece of thick paper or 
pasteboard prepared for various purposes ; 
iipwree or polis; = pinying card fn games 
or points; a nh games, 
(5) A piece of cardbbard with one's name, 
é&e., written or printed on it, used in visit- 
me. and generally for indicating the name of 
ie 
ing Card. (c)The on which the points 
oth compan are athe, Reset he 

em u e gale.’ Pope. 
piece of pasteboard on which is written or 


printed an invitation to a public or pri- | 


vate entertainment.—2. Same as Business 
Card oo see under BUSINESS): an exten- 
sion of the sense 1 (6).—3. A slang term ap- 
plied to an eccentric person, or any one 
who has some notable peculiarity, such as 


ch, chain; th, Se. loch; g, go; J, job; 





| Cardt (kird), e. 
#0n, 





rson presenting it. Called also Visit-— 
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one who is very fast; a character. ‘Such an 
old card as this, so deep, so sly." Dickens. 
To play at cards. John- 


)} % (Fr. earde, a card for wool, 
from L.L. cardus, L. cardwua, a thistle, from 
carere, to card—thistles having been used 
as cards.) An instrument for combing, 
opening, and breaking wool or flax, freeing 
it from the coarser parts and from extrane- 
ous matter. It is made by inserting bent 
teeth of wire in a thick piece of leather, 
and nailing this to a piece of obl 
board to which a handle is attached. Bu 
wool and cotton are now generally carded in 
mills by teeth fixed on a wheel moved by 
rear pe 9 

Card (kiird), ot. oré 1. Tocomboropen wool, 
flax, hemp, &c., with a card for the purpose 
of cl it of extraneous matter, 
ating the coarser 
and soft for spinning. 


And leave the business of the war to men. 


This book must be carded and purged. Shelton. 


2+ To mingle; to mix; to weaken or debase 
by mixing. 
You ard rt beer, if see guests begin to 
be drunk, aif sinall, ——— Greene. 
Cardamine (kiir-dam‘i-né), n. [Gr, karda- 
miné,a kind of cress.) A genusof plants, nat. 
order Cruciferw, The species are numerous, 
and are annual or perennial herbs, with 
—— —— si ae a —* 
or purple flowers. C. pratensis (cu 
flower or ladies’-smock) is abundant in 
Britain. It has a bitter taste, and at one 
time it had the reputation of being a diu- 
retic and = : =. oe to 
possess antiscorbutic pro es. gener- 
ally in blossom when the cuckoo returns to 
country, hence the name cuckoo-flower, 
Four other species are described as natives 
of Britain, viz C. —— Cc. 
impations, C. hirsuta, and C. sylvatica. 
Cardamom (kar'da-mum), n. [L. eardamo- 
mum, Gr. kardamdmon.] The aromatic 
of different esof Amomum and 
Elettaria, nat, order racem, employed 
in medicine as well as an ingredient in 
sauces and curries, The cardamoms known 


adhe var fg etiam e, sup to be 
produ y A, anguatifolinm, a “ar 
plant; the middle-sized and the small, both 


supposed to be the produce of A. Cardamo- 
mum, a native of Sumatra and other eastern 
islands Those ized in the British 
pharmacopoeia called true or oficinal car- 
damomea and known in commerce as Mala- 
ap Parapet aa the produce of Eleftaria 
(Alpinia) Cardamomum, a native of the 
mountains of Malabar and Canara. Ceylon 
cardamoms are the fruit of A. grana-para- 


Card-basket (kiird’bas-ket),n. An orna- 
mental basket for holding v cards. 

Cardboard (kiird’bérd), n. A stiff kind of 
paper or pasteboard for making cards, &c.; 


te 
dard-case (kiird’kis), n. A small pocket 
case, generally of an ornamental kind, for 
holding visiting cards. 
Cardecut (kiir'dé-ka), n, [Corrupt for Fr. 
quart d'écu.] The fourth part of a crown. 


A set of hilding fellows, . , . the bunch of thein 


were not worth a cardece, Sir W. Scatt. 


Carder (kiird’ér), ». One who cards wool; 
the machine onmeres in carding wool. 
splasters, 


“The cut , fullers, weavers.’ 
Carder (kiird’ér), n. One who plays at cards; 
Coguers, carders, dicers.” Bp. 


a gamester. 
Woolton. 
Cardia, (kiir’di-a), n. (Gr. kardia, the heart. } 
In anat. the upper orifice of the stomach 
where the ay Be 4 enters it. 
Cardiac ( kiir’ di -a! aS. L. cardiacus, Gr. 
kardiakes, from i @ heart.) 1, Per- 
taining to the heart.—2. Exciting action in 
the heart through the medium of the 
stomach; having the quality of stimulating 
action in the system, invigorating the spirits, 
and giving stre and cheerfulness. The 
eardiac orifice 
passion, an old name for heart- 
burn.—Cardiac arteries and veina, the coro- 
nary arteries and veins of the heart.—Cer- 
diac wheel, in mech. a heart-wheel; a cam- 
wheel in the form of a heart. See HEART- 


CAM, 
, Cardiac (kiir’di-ak), n, A medicine which 





i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


the stomach, the cardia. — | 


ET — —————— — ————— —— — — — ———— —— ü — 
Q 


w, wig; 


CARDINAL-BIRD 





excites action In the stomach and animates 
the apirits; a cordial. 
Cardiacal (kir-tii'ak-al), a. Same as Car- 


diac. 
Cardiace + (kiir'di-is), ». (Gr. kardia, the 
heart.) A heart-shaped precious stone. 


Crabb. 
Cardiacese (kiir-di-a’sé-8), n.pl. Same as Car- 
diade. 


Cardiads (kiir-di’a-dé), n. pf [From Car- 
dium, one of the genera] A familly of 
lamellibranchiate molluscs, including the 
cockles and their allies. have equi- 
valve bivalve convex shells, having promi- 
nent umbones or beaks curved towards the 
hinge, which, when viewed sideways, 
them the appearance of a heart. 
mantle edges are united so as to form two 
orifices or short siphons, through which 
water passes out and in, serving for respira- 
tion and nutrition. 

Cardiagraphy (kar-di-ag'ra-fi),n (Gr. 
kardia, the heart, and 6, to write, to 
describe.) An anatomical descri 
heart. nglison. Called also 


¥. 
Cardialgy (kir-di-al'fi-a, kiir’- 
di-al-ji, m (Gr. pth the heart, and 
algos, pain.} In med. the heart-burn, a 
burning sensation in the upper or left orifice 
of the stomach, seemingly at the heart, but 
into the wsophagus. Called also the 
tac Passion. 
Cardiids (kiir-di’i-dé), n. pl. Same as Car- 
diada (which see). 
(kiir'di-nal), a [L. cardinalis, 
from cardo,a hinge.) Chief, principal, pre- 
eminent, or fandamental; as, the cardinal 
doctrine in one’s faith. : 
Impadence is now a cardinal virtue. Drayten. 
His cardivad perfection was industry, Clarendon, 
—Cardinal numbers, the numbers one, tivo, 
three, &c., in distinction from first, second, 
third,&c.,which are called ordinal numbers. 
—Cardinal points, (a) in . north and 
south, east and west, or the four intersec- 
tions of the horizon with the merid and 
the prime vertical circle. (6) In the 
rising and setting of the sun, the zenith and 
nadir.— Cardinal signs, in astron. Ari 
Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn.— Cardi. 
virtues, specifically, an antiquated name for 
justice, dence, temperance, and forti- 
tude, — Cardinal winds, those which blow 
from the cardinal points. 
jardinal (kir'di-nal), n. (See the adjective. } 
1, An ecclesiastical prince in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, who has a voice in the con- 
clave at the election of a pope, who is taken 
from the cardinals) The cardinals are di- 


cons, Sgr seventy. These constitute the 
Sacred College ai compose the * 
na 


council, Originally they were sw 
in rank to bishops; but they now have the 
precedence. dress of a cardinal is a 
red soutaine or cassock, a rochet, a short 
a Lander poor 0 and a low-crowned, broad- 
red hat, with two cords depemling 


Cardinal's Hat.—Planché's Cyclop. of Costume, 


from it, one from either side, each havin, 
fifteen tassels at its extremity.—2. A cl 
originally of scarlet cloth with a hood to it, 
much worn by ladies at the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, so named from 
its similarity in shape to one of the vest- 
ments of a cardinal. At a later period the 
material as well as the colour varied. Mal- 
colin, writing in 1807, says the cardinal was 
almost always of black silk richiy laced. 
Cardinalate ——24 n. The office, 
rank, or dignity of a cardinal. 
An old friend of his was advanced to a — 
Ls 
Cardinal-bird ( —— — n The 
Cardinalia virginianus, famil os 
a North American bird, with a fine 
wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


CARDINAL-FPLOWER 








— — 


plumage, and a crest on the head. Its song 
resembles that of the nightingale, hence 
=e of its common names, Virginian Night- 
. In size it is about equal to the 
oteting. Called also Searlet Grosbeak or 
Cardinal Grosbeak and Red-dird. 
Cardinal-flower (kir'di-nal-flou-ér), ». The 
name commonly given to Lobelia cardinalis, 
because of its large, very showy, and in- 
tensely red flowers; it is a native of North 
Am but is much cultivated in gardens | 
in this country. 
(kiir’di-nal-ish”al), a. Of or 
pertaining to a cardinal; of the rank of a 
Grate: ae to the — 
ty.” Cardi iseman, [Rare 
(kiir'di-nal-iz), vt To make a 
cardinal Sheldon. ‘at 
ip (kir‘di-nal-ship),. Same as 
Cardinalate. Bp. Hall. 


Carding-engine (kiird’ing- en-jin), n Same 
as Carding-machine. 
-machine (kird’ing-ma-shén), n. A 


machine for combing, breaking, and cleans- 
ing wool and cotton. It consists of cylin- 
ders, thick set with teeth, and moved by 
the force of water, steam, &c. Called also 
ardiogs engine, 


(kir-di-ol'o-j), n (Gr. kardia, 
the heart, and legos, discourse.] A disconrse 
or treatise on the heart; scientific facts 
relating to the heart. 

(kar-di-om‘e-tri), a. (Gr. 
kardia, the heart, and mefron, a measure.) 

In anat. measurement of the heart, as by 

reussion or auscultation. Drenglison, 
um (kir-di-o-spérmum), 2. 

(Gr. kardia, heart, and sperma, seed] A 
genous of climbing shrubs or herbs havin 
— Ils like the vine; heart-seed (whic 

see 

Carditis (kiir-di’tis),n. [Gr. kerdia, the 
heart, and itis, term. signifying inflamma- 
tion.) Inflammation of the muscular sub- 
stance of the heart. 

Cardium —— cent, n, (Gr. kardia, 
the heart.} The cockle, a genes of mol- 
Iusca, belonging to the family Cardiaces, 
The foot is largely developed, and is used 

by most of these animals, not merely for 

Re ression, but in the excavation of hollows 

e sand or mud of the shores on oa 
they dwell. The most common species is 
the C. edule or edible cockle. 

Card-match (kiird’mach), 2 A match made 
by dtpp dipping pieces of car in melted sulphur. 


Gardol (kiir’dol), n. [Formed of the middle 
part of Anacardium, and L. olewm, oil 
An oily liquid contained in the pericarp 
the cashew-nut (Anacardinm occidentale). 
It is a powerful blistering agent. 

Cardoon (kar-don’). » * Sp. cardon, a thistle, 


from L. cardwus. a) rea Cardunculus, 
aperennial iplent longing to the same grows 
as the artichoke, and —58 resem ing 


it. It is a native of the countries ring 
the Mediterranean, The thick fleshy stalks 
and ribs of its leaves are blanched and eaten 
in Spain and Franceasan esculent vegetable. 
They have been reckoned to posseas aphro- 
disiac properties. 
Card-party (kird’pir-tl), n A number of 
Barer met for playing cards. 
-player (kard’pla-ér), n, One who plays 
at 4 of cards. 
(kird’pla-ing), 2. Playing at 
cams ate of cards. 
fird’rak),n. A rack or frame for 
ting, business, &c., cards. ‘The 
rack over the ‘mantelpiece.’ 


sharper (kiird’shiirp-ér), n One who 
cheats in playing cards; one who makes it 
a _— to fleece the unwary in games of 
cards. 
Card-table (kiird’ta-b}), n. A table used for 


plazing cards on. 

-tray (kardtri), nm A small salver for 
a servant to deliver cards on. 

Carduelis (kiir-di-('lis), n [L carduus, 
a thistle} A genus of conirostral perchin: 
birds of the finch tribe eimias includ- 
ing the goldfinch and siskin. 

Carduus (kir’'dfi-us) n [L.] A genus 
of erect herbs, nat. order Composite; the 
thistles. The leaves are generally spinous. | 


holding vst 
empty card- 
Thackera 


toothed, and the purple or — white | terms appl 
flower-heads are surrounded by an involucre \ 
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composed of many} srickl bracta. oe 
cells have a sonal Mnaen tail, and the st 





See THISTLE. 
— Benedictus (kir'di-us ben-e-dik’- 
tus), n, Same as Blessed-thistle. Shak. 
Care (kir), nm [A. Sax. caru, cearu, care, 
sorrow ; con O.Sax. cara, Icel. kerri, com- 
— G kara, 73 O.H.G. — 
amentation; from a roo! , signif. on ny 
—— — mar 
e rya, voice. me degree 
n tn the mind from —— — of 
a ; mental trouble; concern; anxiety; soli- 
citude. 


Care k his watch in every old man's 2 
And where care lodges sleep will never le Shak. 
2 Attention or heed, with a view to safe 
or protection; a looking to; caution; : 
watchfulness, as in the phrase, ‘Take care 
of yourself.’ 
A want of orre does more damage than a want of 


knowledge, Franhiin, 

8. Charge or t, implying concern for 
safety and ty; as, he was under the 
care of a cian. ‘That which cometh 
upon me , the care of all the churches." 


2 Cor, xi. 23. 4. The object of care or watch- 
ful regard and attention, ‘Is she thy care!’ 
Dryden.—Care, Solicitude,Concern, Anxiety. 
Care, mental trouble regarding the present, 
the future, or even the past; a painful weight 
of thought; solicitude, concern, both denote 
affections of the mind of an intenser kind 
than care, and relate to the present and the 
future, concern generally affecting more 
— the benevolent feelings than solici- 

anziety, stronger than solicitude, 
— regards the future, and implies the 
expectation of some evil as the ground of 
the present distress of mind. 

Care (kar), oi pret. & pp. cared; ppr. 
earing. L To be anxious or solicitous ; to 
be concerned or interested. 

Master, carest thou not that we perish? Mark iv, 38. 


2 To be inclined or disposed ; tolike. ‘Not 

earing to observe the wind.’ Waller. ‘An 

—— who, I am sure, would not care for 

being praleod at the expense of another's 
tion.” Addison, 

t (kar’kloth), n A cloth held 

by four men over head of a bride while 


being married. 

Crazy or mad 
with care. — ‘mother of many 
children.’ 


Carectet (kar’ekt), n An —* mark 
* — sometimes, a mark intended 
. Gower ; Skelton. 
Careen (ke- rén’), v.t. { Fr. caréner, from 
caréne, the side and keel of a ship, L. 
earina, a keel.) Nawut. to heave or ng a 
* to lie on one side for the purpose of 
king, —— — paying with 
other side, 


— tch, breamin , or the like. 
(ka-rén’), vi. To incline to one side, 
asa ship under a sail. 


Cka- 
careen a ship.—2. of . 
Career (ka-rér’), nm «[ Fr. carriére, O.Fr. 
riere, road, race-course, course, career, 
from i carrus, a car, vehicle. See CAR.) 
1. The ground on which a race is run; a 
race-course, 
Thay hed van thernseives toe far out of breath to go 
back again the same crrver, ir P. Sidney. 
2 A race or running ; id running: 
in motion. ‘Full merrily hath 
is career been run.” Shak, 
Such combat should be made on horse, 
On foaming steed in fullerreer, Sir HP, Scott, 
8. General course of action or movement; 
rocedure ; course of preceeeng; 5 a specific 
course of action or occupation ing the 
object of one’s life. ‘ Honour's fair career." 
Dryden. 
Brief, brave, and glorious was his young — 


4. In the manege, a place inclosed with a 
barrier, in which they run the een. ee 
falconry, a flight or tour of the ha — 
120 Pct a. 
Career (ka-rér’), «i Tomove orrun rapidly. 

When a ship is decked out in all her canvas.every sail 
swelled, and careening over the curling waves, 
how lofty, how gallant appears! ring. 
réring), a. In her. one of the 
cable to t the position of the horse 
when rather bendwise than mounted up- 








— — 


Fate, far tat, fall; mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 








CARESS 
right; the other terms are statant, passont, 
ing, , enraged, and mounted. 
). a [A. Sax. cearful. See 
CARE.) 1. Full of care; anxious; solicitous 
Martha, thou ast care/i/ and troubled about many 


— 
2 Attentive to support and protect; 
with for, now 2 





vident: f 
with of, before the object. 
IIIC. 5 
Are God and Nature then at strife,” 
ony ag 
So boty aes Temuy sen. 


3. Giving good heed; watchful; cautions: 
as, be careful to maintain good’ works: & 
careful of your conversation. 

A carefniler in peril did not breathe. Teenyarw. 


4, —— or done with care or attention: 

consideration. —5.+¢ Filling with 

care or solicitude; exposing to concer, 

anxiety, or trouble; care-causing ; painful. 

* This careful height." Shak. 

The careful cold beginneth for to creep. Skat, 
—— Prudent, Careful, Wary, Cir- 

ct, Discreet. See under — — 

SYM. ——— solicitons, dis 


turbed, troubled, provident, al, 
cautions, ci 
vigilant. 
(kir’fyl-li), ade. Im a careful 
manner; (4) with care, anxiety, or solici- 
4, eon of 
— —— 


0 ——— watchfully; ee can 
ously; provident ‘If tho 

hearken to the Lord.” 
Carefulness (kar‘fyl-nes), n. The state or 
— of being careful: (a) anxiety; sotid- 


Delnk thy water with twombling end white conpietons 


— caution; — 
inst evil and providing for safety. 
( kar’ kil - ing) a a Killing ¢ 
—— an end to care; removing anxiety 
(kar'les), a. (Care, and suffix irs; 
A. Sax. cearledz.) 1. Free from care « 
anxiety; whence, undisturbed ; cheerful 
Thus wisely orreices, 4 
vt ae innocently gay. i 
2 Having no care; heedleas; negligent: 
unthinking ; inattentive ; regardless; un 
mindfal: used absolutely or followed by 
af or about before the object. ‘Carcew 


is y the more arrevess about 
A. Feusen. 

Tknow — ty ee 
From chilly wont and ancient tae 1 call, Tew 
3. Done or said without care; 

a careless throw; a careless a 

ith such careless force.” Shak, ‘He 
— the careless rhyme.’ Beattie - 


4t ee * Their 


many wounds and careless harms." 
Rare. }—SYN. Nealige t, heedless, theusht- 
ess, — ttentive, incautions, 
aren dy né, forgetful, regardless, inces- 
era 
(kar'les-li), 2— In a careless 
manner or way: y; heedlessly; le · 


attentively; without —— J concern. 
nes), n. The state or 

quali 

atten 


(kar'les- 
mie rand tym 
ion; Ce. 

Care-lined (k ),@. Marked by care: 
having lines deepened by care. 


That swells with antic and uncasy mirth 
The hollow care-/imed check, F. Baribe. 


Gareney't ‘aren. a, carens, want 
from —— ig dee 55* lack; de- 
Richardson, 


ee ~_ 

belo 1 beet —— —— real 
W, 5.8 on 

and water; Lent. —* 


Carentane (kar’en-tan}, n [Fr. {P. quot 
taine, L.L. quarantena, carentena 

a, forty.) A peopel — 

the remission of penance by 


Caress (ka-res’), n. (Fr. caresse, from It 
earezza, L.L. caritia, from L. carws, dear 
Cog. W. caru, to love.) An act of endvar- 
ment; any act or ression of affection 
‘Conjugal caresses.” ‘iiton, 

Rima Catholic. be cod gw Frith bis fest — 
oman ~ cot 
the church —_ Sey 








ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; i, Se, abune; 8, Sc. fey. 


CARESS 

eee ee See 

Caress vt. [See the noun.] To 
ares fon ness, affection, or kindness ; 
to fondle; toembrace with tender affection, 
asaparent does a child. ‘Caressed at court 
and at both the universities.’ Baker. *Ca- 
reed and chidden by the dainty hand.’ 
caressing (ks-revng), p. and a. Treating 
with en: t or fondling; fondling; 
affectionate; fond; as, her caressing man- 


Caressingly (ka-res‘ing-ll), ade, In a ca- 
ressing manner. 
Caret (ki’ret), n. IL caret, there is want- 

from careo, to want.] In writing, a 
mark made thus, 4, which shows that some- 
tted in the line, is interlined 
above or inserted in the margin, and should 
be read in that place, 
Care-taker (kar’tak-ér),n, 1. One who takes 
eare of anything; fically, (a) one who 
is employed at a wharf, , or other ex- 
posed place to look after seods or property 
ef any kind. (G) A person put upon the 
premises of an ivent to take care that 

be removed. 
tind), a. Tuned by care; 
’ care-tuned tongue.’ Shak. 
Care-worn worn), Worn, oppressed, 
or burde with care; showing marks of 
care or anxiety; as, he waa weary and care- 
worn; & care-worn countenance. 


Asd Philip's rosy face contracting 
Careworn and Any — 


Carex (ka’reks), n. [L., a sedge or rush.] 
A large genus of plants, nat. order Cyper- 
ace, the The plants of the genus 
are perennial grass-like herbs, with uni- 


sexual flowers, ated in spikelets. 
There are more a thousand species 
distributed all over the world, though they 
are rare in ions. About sixty 
species are ind us to Britain. Carex 


arenaria (the sea-sedge) is used as a substi- 
tute for sarsaparilla. 

53125 (After Dr. W. Carey, a 
celebrated Indian missionary, who gave his 
lelsure to botany.) A genus of Indian plants, 
nat. order Myrtacem, C. herbacea ia a most 
splendid herbaceous stove-plant, with a 
spike of large red flowers, followed by a 
——— berry about the size and 
orm of an orange. 

t of kerve, to carve. Chaticer. 
(kiir-fuf't), n. Same as Curfufle. 


Scotch. } 
— Cargazont ga-zon), n, (Sp. 
cargazon,) A cargo (which see). 


Cargo (kir’g5),n. [Sp., 


— to load, 
LL carricare, to load, from carr, & 
car. See CHARGE.] The lading or freight 
ofa ship; the goods, merchan or what- 
ever is conveyed in aship or other merchant 
vessel. The Ing within the hold is called 
the inboard cargo,in distinction from horses, 
cattle, and other things carried on deck. 
; )}, n. [Perhaps from Gael, 
cir(c=k),a ‘a comb or crest, and -] 
A local name of the bird otherwise known 
a8 the great crested See GREBE. 
Cariacou (kar‘i-a-ké), nm [Probably an In- 
dian name.] The Virginian deer (Cervus 
tirginianus), found in all parts of North 
America up to 43° N. lat. It is smaller than 
the common stag, and its colour varies with 
the season, In spring it is reddish-brown, 
in autumn slaty-blue, and dall-brown in 
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i-ka), mn. [Named from an erro- 


| neous idea that it was a native of Caria.) A 


genus of plants, nat. order Papayaces, con- 
sisting of some twenty species, which are 
natives of tropical America. The best 
known is C. Papaya, the papaw-tree (which 


turat (kar‘i-ka-ti’ra), n. [It.] Same 
as Caricature. 


of Cowley. A 
Caricature (kari-ka-tir’), n. [It. carica- 
tura, an overloaded resentation, from 
earicare, to load. See CHARGE.) A repre- 
sentation, pictorial or descriptive, in which 
beauties are concealed and peculiarities or 
son —— 
son or thin ous, while a 
ness is retained. 
The war between wit and Puritanism soon became 
a war between wit and morality. The hostility ex- 
cited a uc caricature of virtue did not 
spare virtue herself, Afacaniay, 
Caricature (kar‘i-ka- vt. pret. & pp. 
caricatured; ppr. ea ring. To make 
or draw a caricature of; to represent in a 
— and exaggerated fashion; to bur- 
eaque. 

In rew for this le H earicatured 
Chore, = ga Walpole. 
Oaricaturist (kar’i-ka-tir’ist),n. One who 

caricatures others. Malone. 
(kar‘I-kus), a. [L. carica, a fig.) 
Resembling a fig; as, a caricous tumour. 
Caries (ki’ri-éz), n. IILI In med. ulceration 
of bony substance; the gangrenous eating 


Carilion (karil:ton) from LL. quad 
aril-lon),. [Fr., from quad- 
rilio, from L. quatuor, — because caril- 
lone were played formerly on four bells) 
L A small instrument furnished with bells, 
proces? tuned, and furnished with finger- 
ys like those of the pianoforte.—2 A 
simple air — to be performed on a 
set of small bel 

Carina (ka-ri‘na),n. IL, the keel of a boat.) 
In bot, same as Keel, 4. See CARINATE. 

Carinaria (kar-i-ni'ri-a), n. (I. carina, a 
keel, from the = A genus of — 
podous molluscs, of the order called Hetero- 

or Nucleobranchiata, whose shells are 
own to collectors under the name of 
Venus’ slipper -_ ——— ———— 
are projeeted ya and very delica' 
shell of glassy translucence. The creature 
iteelf is about 2 inches in length, and is of 
oceanic habits. It is so transparent that 
the vital functions may be watched by the 
nid of a microscope, 

Carinates (kar-i-na’té), n. pl. [From L. ea- 
ring, a kee J Huxley's second order of the 
class Aves, other two being Saurure and 
Ratitw, The Carinate include all the living 
flying birds, that is, all existing birds ex- 
cept the Cursores, and are characterized by 
the fact that the sternum is furnished wii 
a prominent median ridge or keel, whence 
the name. 

Carinated (kar‘'i-nit, kar’i-nat- 
ed), a. IL carinatus, from carina, a keel.) 
Sha like a keel; keeled; fically, 
(@) n bot. having a lo 
a keel: applied toa 


speci y 
dinal ridge like 
, corolla, or leaf. 

(5) In zool. applied to those whose 
sternum is keeled, a character of all exist- 
ing birds except the cursorial. 

Carinthine (ka-rin’thin), n. A sub-variety 
of augite from Carinthia, 

Cariole (kari n. [Fr., from L. carrua, a 
car.) 1. A small open carriage; a kind of 
calasl vered cart. 


Carl,t * 
Carle-hemp (kirl’hemp 


Carle-Sunday, 
da, kiir'ling-sun-da), ». 


Carlet 


Carline, Carling 


Carlish 
dou and provincial. } 
lism chirlizm), n. The doctrine of an 


CARLUDOVICA 


Cark (kirk), v4 1. To oppress with grief, 


anxiety, or care; to worry; to perplex; to 
vex. ‘Thee nor earketh care nor slander." 
Tennyson, (Rare.j—2. To poor to — 


Carl, Carle (kirl),n. [A Scandinavian word 
=Icel. Dan. 


Sw. karl, a man; A. Sax. carl, 
male, as in cerl-eatt, a he-cat; ceorl, a free- 
man, a churl; 0.H.G, karl, a man, the stem 
seen in proper names, Charles, Carel, 
Charlemagne. Carlin is the fem.) 1. [0 
English and Scotch.}] A man; a man as dis- 
tinguished from a boy; a robust, strong, or 
— an old man. ‘A stout carl." 


Why sitt'st thou by that ruined hall, 
Thou aged carie so stern and gray? Sér If", Scott. 


2 A man of rude or rustic manners; a boor; 
a clown; a churl —3. Carle-hemp.—4 A 
quantity of wool. Simmonds. 
+ (kitrl), v.i. To act like a 
churl. rton. 
In the follow! Re pen 
¢ following passage it is as a sym- 
bol of robustness of character, 


Come, firm Resolve, take thou the ran, 
Thou stalk o° carl hemp in man. Burns. 


(kiirl'sun- 
0. EB. and Se. carl- 
fg, roasted or fried.] The Sunday 
before Palm-Sunday, on which day the spe- 
cial food was pease fried with butter. e@ 
custom is a continuation of the Pagan bean- 
fenat. idee * 

kiir'let), n. [Fr. carrelet, a square 
file, a dim. of O. Fr. , Mod. Fr. carrean, 
from L. quadratus, square.) A single-cut 
file _ a triangular section used by comb- 
makers. 


Carlick Girt, 9. [A. Sax. cerlice. See 
CHARLOCK. plant Charlock. [Local.} 
Carlin, Car (kar'lin), n. [Fem. of carl, 


a man; Icel. kariinna,a woman, See Cant} 
An old woman; a contemptuous term for 
Scotch. ] 


( 

Fr, , It. carlino, from Carlo, or Charles 
of Anjou, by whom they were coined at 
Naples to 8 the end of the thirteenth 
—! The name given to coina once 

current in some parts of Italy. 
2: Lhe —* n. [Pr. 
carlingue, or escarlingue. ymology un- 
known.) A piece of timber in a ship, ranging 
an- 


fore and from one deck- 
other, forming with the beams a framing 
for the deck-planks to rest upon. —Carline 


knees. See under KNEE. 


Carline-thistle (kar‘lin-this-I), n. [Fr. car- 


line, It. Sp. and Pg. carlina, 
ror Charlemagne, whose army is said to 
ve been saved from a plague by the use 
of ita root.) The popular name of Carlina 
vulgaris, a thistle common in dry flelds and 
a throughout Britain and the Con- 
inent. It is about a foot in height, with 
prickly, somewhat hoary leaves, and a pur- 
ple head of flowers, surrounded by a hygro- 
metric straw-coloured involucre. 
ish), a. (See CARL.] Churlish. 


after the Em- 


of the several organizations or ies 
Carlists. = 


winter. Written also Carjacou. h.—2: A co Carlist (kiir’list), n. A follower of Don 
Ceriema (sar-i-A’ma, ser-i-a’ma). re ar-l-op’sis), n. Same as Cary- | Carlos 4 Spain, 2s of Charles X. or Henry V. 
Same as ; opsis (whic — of France, or one who adheres to the prin- 
Cariated+ (ka’ri-dt-ed), a. Carious. See | Cariosity (kar-l-os'i-ti), n [See CARIES] | ciples of their followers and supporters; a 
—— i-at‘id). See carious rie ae Affected with cari se cook (kar’ 
ar CARYATID. jms), a es; | Carlock ok), mn. (Rus. Kartik.) A sort 
Carib (kar'ib), m One of a native race in- | ulcerated: said of a bone. of isinglass tron any made of the stur- 
hahbiting certain portions of Central America ja-kb), nm. See CARTACOU. ’s bladder, and used in clarifying wine. 
and the north of South America, and for- | Cark (kiirk),n. [A. Sax. care, cark, becarcan, darlot! kir’lot), n. (A dim. of to | See 
merly also the Caribbean Islands. becearcian, to cark, — borrowed from | CakL} Acountryman. ‘The cottage... 
Caribbean, Carribbean (kar-ib-bé’an, kar- | the Welsh care, care, anxiety, whence care- | that the old carlot once was master of.’ 
——— Pertaining to the eastern por- | 4, solicitous; Gael, carc, care.) Care; | 3 
tion of the West Indian Islands, or to the | anxiety; concern; solicitude; distress. ‘The (kiir-15-vin’ji-an), a. [See 
sea between them and the mainland of  carke that nippes our harte.’ Drant. ‘De-) Cant.) Pertaining to, or descended from, 
America. voide of ul carke. Charlemagne; as, the Carlovingian race of 
Caribbee be), mn A Carib. And at night the swart mechanic ar 
-bd), m, (Pr. Cana- Galen — sae Carlsbad Twins (karlz’bad twinz), n. 


dian, a reindeer, bably of Indian ori- 

) Tarandus rengifer, an American 
variety of the reindeer, and specifically 
identical with it. It has never, however, 
been brought under the sway of man, but 
is a great object of chase for the sake of its 


Large felspar crystals found porphyritically 
imbedded in a regularly constituted rock, as 
in the granite of Carlsbad in Bohemia, and 
the granite of some parts of Cornwall. Ure. 
Carludovica (kir'ly-d6-vé"ka),n. (In honour 
of Charles (Carlo) IV. of Spain and his con- 
sort Maria Lonisa (Ludovica) of Parma] 


In the master’s antique chair, Longfellow. 
Cark (kirk), «.@ To be careful, anxious, 
solicitous, concerned. ‘Carking and cari 
att eet ever you can to gather goods.” Hol 


Hark, my husband, he’s singing and hoiting,—and 
| I'm fain * care and care. y mony 4 Fi. 











ch, chain; ¢h,Se. loch; g,go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 9H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. _See Kxy. 


CARLYLESE 


1 A genus of palm-like shrubs belonging to | 


the nat. order Pandanacem. They are na- | 


tives of South America and the West Indies, 
and the species C. 


palmata yields the ma- | 


terial of which the well-known Panama hats 


are made. Hence—2 A name sometimes 
ar en to a Panama hat. 


lylese (kiir'lil-éz),n, anda, Same as Car. | 


lylian. 

Carlylian (kir-lil'l-an), n. and a A term 
denoting the style or doctrines of Thomas 
Carlyle and his imitators. 

Carlylism (kir-lilizm), a 1. A feature of 
the style of Thomas on. —2 The lead- 
ing ideas or teaching of Thomas Carlyle. 

Ole (kar-ma-nydl’), n [From Car- 


mag , in Piedmont, the home of many 


Savoyards, employed in street music, who | 


brought the air into France.] 1. A republi- 
can song and dance in the firat French re- 
volution. Each stanza of the song ended 
with the refrain 

Dansons la Carmagnole—vive le son-—du canon! 


The word afterwards became a sort of gen- 
eric term for revolutionary songs, and was 
chant to the (a ira, the Marseillaise, the 
ant du de ag &e.—-% The dress worn 
by the Jacobins during the revolution, con- 
sisting of a blouse, red cap, and tricoloured 
girdle.—8. The wearer of such a dress; any 
violent revolutionist, —4. A bombastic re- 
pons of the successes and glories of the 
rench arms during the revolutionary wars. 
(kir'man),n. A man whose em- 
ployment is to drive a car or cart, or to con- 
vey goods and other things in a cart or ear, 
Carmelite (kir'mel-it), n. 1. A mendicant 
friar of the order of our Lady of Mount Car- 
met. From probably the fourth century holy 
men took up their abode as hermitson Mount 
Carmel in Syria, but it was not till about the 
year 1150 that pilgrims ostablished an asso- 
elation for the purpose of leading a secladed 
life on this mountain, and ao | the foun- 





— * 


Carmelite.—Pascal's Collection des Costumes, 


dation of the order. Being driven by the 
Saracens to Europe in 1247 they adopted all 
the forms of monastic life and a somewhat 
milder rule. In time they became divided 





| Carnality 


into several branches, one of them distin. | 


guished by walking barefooted. They are 
= to be seen in Roman Catholic coun- 

es. 
sock, scapular, and hood of brown colour, 
and a white cloak, the hood covering the 
head and face and having holes for the 
eyes * A sort of pear. 


Carmelite, Carmelin (kiir'mel-it, kir'mel- | 


re a, Belonging to the order of Carmel- 
ta. 
Carminated (kiir'mi-nat-ed}, a. Mixed with 


or made of carmine; a8, carminated colour, 

Carminative (kiir-min‘a- tiv) a (Mod. L 
(1622) carminaticum, a carm native, proba- 
bly from LL carminare, to use incanta- 
tions, to charm, from L. carmen, a poem, 
an incantation or charm, because it acts 
suddenly, as a charm is supposed to do.) A 
medicine which tends to expel wind, or to 
remedy colic and flatulenctes. Carmina- 
tives are chiefly obtained from the vege- 
table kingdom, the principal being ginger, 
cardamom, anise, and caraway seeds. Several 
of the essential oils are also used as carmin- 
atives, as those of — anise, cara- 
way, juniper; also ardent spirits, especially 
in the forta of aromatic tinctures, 





"Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me. met, hér; 


The habit of the order is a cas- | 


pine, pin; 
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Carminative (kir-min’‘a-tiv), a, Expelling 
wind from the body; antia: 

Carmine (kiir'min}, ». [ * from 
Sp. carmin, carmine, carmesino, car- 
mine, crimson, Sp. carmes, kermes (which 
see). Crimson has the game origin.) 1. The 
pure colouring matter or principle of cochi- 
neal; it forms a purple mass soluble in 
water. The formula C),H)Oj is 
to this substance. —2. A pigment made 
cochineal It is of a beautiful red or erim- 
son colour, bordering on purple, and is used 
by painters in miniature, though rarely, on 
account of its great price. 

Carmot (kiir'mot), n= The name et en by 
the alchemists to the matter of which they 
supposed the philosopher's stone was con- 
stitnted. 

Carn (kirn), 2. A rock, or heap of rocks. 
See CAIRN. [Provincial. } 

(kiir'naj), ». [Fr. carnage, slaugh- 
ter, from a LL. carnaticum, from L. caro, 
carnia, flesh.) 1.4 The flesh of slain ani- 
mals; heaps of flesh, as in sharables. ‘ His 
ample maw with human carnage filled." 
Pope. —2. Slaughter ; great destruction of 
— butchery; massacre. ‘Made great car- 

of them.” Holland. ‘The carnage of 
moor, or the more fearful carnage of 
i loody Circuit." Macaulay. 

Carnal (kar'nal), a. {L. carnatis, carnal, 
from caro, carnia, flesh.) 1. Pertaining to the 
body, its’ passions and appetites; fleshly; 
sensual; lustful; ; impure. ‘Our ear- 
nat stings, our unbitted lusta.” Shak. ‘Not 
sunk in carnal pleasure.’ Milton. —2 Not 
spiritual; merely human; not partaking of 
anything divine or holy; unregenerate; an- 
sanctified, ‘Meata and drinks, and divers 
washings, and carnal ordinances." Heb. 
ix. 10. ‘All appearances of mirth and plea- 
santry which were looked upon as marks of a 
carnal mind.” Addison, 

The cermal mind |s enrnity —* Gad, 
Rom, vill. 7. 
8.t Bloody; ravenous. ‘That this carnal 
roy = Jae issue of his mother’s body.” 
ps knowledge, sexua) inter- 


(kiir’nal-izm),%. Carnality; the 
oe e carnal appetites. 
(kitr’nal-ist), m One given to the 
indulgence of sensnal appetites. Burton. 
Carnalite (kir'nal-it), 2. A worldly-minded 
man. Ant. Anderson, Rare] 
(kaér-nal’i-ti), n The state of 
being carnal; want of —— fleshli- 
ness; fleshly lusts or d res, or the indul- 
ence of those lusts; sensuality. ‘They wal- 
“aed = all the carnalities of the world’ 
‘The caraality of their hearts.” Til- 


Carnaitze (kiir’nal-iz), v.t. = & pp. car- 
nalized; ppr. carnalizing. To make carnal; 
to debase to carnality. ‘A sensual and car- 
nalized aplrit.' Dr. J. Seott. (Rare. ] 

Carnallite (kiir'na-lit), » IL ore, carnis, 
flesh, and Gr. lithos, a stone.] A pink- -20l- 
oured mineral obtained from the Stassfurth 
salt mines. It consists principally of mag- 
nesium, potassium, chlorine, and water, but 
contains also rubidium, caesium, and bro- 


mine. 

(kitr’nal-li 
ner, according to 
Lev, xviii, 20. ‘That the a 
fitly take the law... 
or carnally.’ R. Neteon, 

-minded (kir’nal-mind’ed), a. 
Having a — or feshly mind. 
Carnal-min: 


Carnalism 


—— 


, ade. In a carnal man- 
@ flesh; not spirltually. 

tle doth very 
ther spiritually 


dedness (kir’nal- -mind‘ed-nes), | 


of mind. *Coneu —— aly 
ness." Jer. Tay 

ag nt. 7 old name 

for the carnation. ‘ The rosy-coloured cer- 


nardine.' comedy. 

(kir-né’ri-n), mn. (I. caro, carnis, 
fleah.] The order of flesh-eating animals; 
carnivora. 


x. Carnalit; 
ecarnalsni: 


Ar · naslal·al). a, [From Fr. ear- | 


nasser (which see)) In compar, anat. 
adapted for dividing and eating flesh.— 
Carnassial teeth, the last premolar in the 
upper jaw and the first molar in the lower. 
Carnasaial (kir-nas‘si-al), mn. In compar. 
anat, a tooth adapted for dividing and eating 
flesh. Onoen. 
Carnassier (kiir-nas-sd-A), ». (Fr., from LL. 
ecarnaceriva, an executioner, from L, care, 
earnis, fesh.}] A carnivorous animal. 
Carnation (kar-na’‘shon), n. [Fr. carnation, 
the naked part of a picture, flesh colour; from 
L. caro, carnis, filesh.] 1. Flesh colour; the 
parts ofa picture which a are fe naked, or with- 





CARNIVAL 





out clrepery, exhibiting the natural colour 
of the flesh. ‘Her compleaton of the most 
delicate carnation.” Lord on -— 2 In 
painting, the representation of —% The 
popular name of Dianthus Caryophylius, a 





Two varicties of Carnathom 
native of southern marepe, bat naturalised 


on old castle walls and ar places in the 
south of England. It is a perennial gian- 
cous plant, with fragrant rose -coloared 
flowers. From it has been obtained th 
many varieties of the carnations of the 
florists, which are much prized for the 
beautifal colours of their sweet-scented 
double flowers, They are arranged inv 
three classes, viz., bizarres, fakes, and yi- 
cotecs. 

tioned (kiir-nd‘shond)}, a. Having a 
colour like carnation; pink. Levelace. 

Carnaube, ( * -na-O'ba), a The — 
name of the nae mag cerifera, a a 
which grows { e middle and sakes 
none — and which, gdh 

‘eroxylon andicola or wax-patm, ite 
leaves coated with small waxy scales, from 
which a straw-coloured wax is obtained by 
beiling. The fruit and pith of the tree are 
eaten, and the wood, which is very durable. 
furnishes an important building materia! 
4 its native coun 

Carnel (kir‘'nel), a. [Perhaps from W. crs. 
= cairn or heap of stonea.) Chaotic; shape- 
Dryden. 

Cnn naiine (kir-né‘li-an), #. [More correctly 
ecornelian, from Fr, cornaline, It. cornalins, 
corniola, a carnelian, from L. corm, a born, 
from ite horny appearance; comp. enyz 
which literally means a finger-tail or claw | 
A siliceous stone, a variety of chalcedon, 
of a deep red, flesh-red, or reddish-whte 
colour. It is tolerably hard, capable of a 
— polish, and used for seals, &. The 

nest imensa come from Cambay and 
Surat, India, where they are found » 
nodules ‘of a blackish-olive colour, in pece- 
liar strata, 30 feet below the surface. The 
nodules, after two years’ exposure to the 
sun, are boiled for two days, and therebr 
acquire —— lovely colours for which ther 
are prize 

Carneous (kiir’né-us), a. [L. carnews, from 
caro, carnis, flesh.} Fleshy: _ having the qua- 
lities of flesh, * Carneous fi Ray. 

Cc (kar’ni), nm = (From ae care, carnis, 
fiesh.| <A disease of horses, in which the 
mouth is so furred that they cannot eat 

—— n. Soft, hypocritical talk; 

(Slan, 

(kir’nt)” : t. To insinuate one's sll 
with; to flatter; to wheedle. [Slang] 

' Carney (kiir'ni), v.i. To interlard one’s 
discourse with Titical terms or toms 
of endearment. [Slang.} 

kar’ni-feks), m. [L., from care, 
carne, fh especially dead flesh, and facis, 
to make.) A public executioner. 

Carnification (kiir’ni-fi-ka”shon), m [5 
CARNIFY.) The act of carnifying: a state cf 
certain organs in which the tissue became: 
changed so as to resemble that of Sealy 
parts. Inthe hard parts it is equivalent to 
osteosarcoma, in the lungs to Aepatizahes. 

' Carnify (kir'ni-fi), e.< pret. & pp —— 
ppr. carnifying. (L. care, carnis, flesh, apd 
Jacio,to make.) 1.To form fleah; to receive 
—_ — I nny 3 wee, Ae 

igest, I sangu carn ir a 
(Rare.)—2 T gaye norma] structere 

and become fleshy. on CARNIFICATIOS. 


Carney 
flattery. 


Carnival (kar‘ni-val), m, (Usually ascribed 


to L. caro, carnis, flesh, and vale, farewell, 
lit. farewell flesh! but really from Med i. 
carnelevamen, for cernia levamen, solace of 
the body, permitted in anticipation of any 
fast — L. caro, flesh, and levare, to — 





néte, not, move; tbe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; ti, Se. abune; f, Se. fey. 
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to lighten, through Fr. — It, caruo· 
rels, carnevale.] 1. The feast or season of 
rejoicing before Lent, observed in Catholic 
countries with a great deal of merriment 


and revelry, feasts, balls, operas, concerts, | 


&c. Hence—2?. Feasting or revelry in gone- 


ral 
Lowe in the sacred halls held carnéeu!, Tenseysen, 


Carnivora (kSr-niv’é-ra), n. pl. II.] A term 
generally applicable to —— that 
feed on flesh or animal substances, but re- 


— te an order of mammiferous quad- | 


peda which ) upon other animals 
th —— into the Plantigrades,com- 
ng the bears, badgers, racoons, gluttons, 
a coatimondis; the Digitigrades, compris- 
ing lions, tigers, ‘cats, dogs; the Prinipedia 
or Primigrada, or Aw hibious Carnivora, 
comprising the seals and walruses, but 
these last are now frequently placed in a 
separate order, The muscular activity of 
the Carnivora is very great, their respira- 
tion and circulation very active, and their 
demand for food la consequently constant. 
Carntvoracity (kir-niv’é-ras"i-ti), n [See 
Canxrvorous.| Greediness of appetite for 
leah. Pepe. [Rare.] 
Carnivore (kir‘ni-vér), n. A carnivorous 
ani¢al; one of the Carnivora. Owen, 
Carnivorous (k&r-niv’6-rus), a [1. caro, 
carmiz, flesh, and voro, to devour.] Eating 
or feeding on flesh: an epithet applied to 
animals which naturally seek flesh f or food, 
as the ao, oe. dog, tine gen and also 
to plants which are sup appropri- 
ate animal food, like the —— or aie 
and Pinguleula among British planta, and 
— — Dionza or Venus’s fly-trap 
and the various pitcher-bearing plants. 


a, 

—— — (kiir-mos'i-ti), n. (Fr. carnosité, 
trom L. caro, carnis, flesh] 1. Pleshiness. 
The olives, incleed, be very se there, and so 
¢ than capers; yet commended they are for 

their carmasety, Hedland. 
2 Fleshy substance; specifically, a little 
feahy excrescence in the urethra, the neck 

of the bladder, &c. 
Carnose (kir'nus, kir-nis’), «, 
(Ll. carnoeus, from care, carnis, flesh.) 1. Of 
or pertaining to flesh; fleshy. ‘Carnows 
rentter.’ ZF ad, ‘Carnose muscle.’ Ray. 
2 Tu bot, of a fleshy — said of aue · 
culent leaves, stems, &c. 

Oray (kar’ni), a “and ¢. 


s.) 

Carob-tree (kar‘ob, kar’ob-tré), n. 
(0. Fr. earobe, Mod. earonude, from Ar. 
tharrih, vean-pods. } The common English 
maine of Coratonta Sttqua. See CERATONIA. 
Caroche {ka-résh’),n, 10. Fr. carroche, from 
It. earroceio, a carriage, from carro, a car. 
See CAR] ‘A kind of pleasure-carriage ; a 
wach B. Jonson; Beau. & Fi. *Coaches 
aml careches." Burton. 
Caroched (ka-résht’), a4. Placed in a caroche, 

Beggary rides asrooted. Masstuger, 


Carol — na. [O.Fr. carole, a kind of 
dance wherein many dance e together, also & 
Christmas song or carol; from the Celtic; 
Armor. koroll, a dance; Ww. earol, a carol, a 
tong.) A song, especially one expressive of 
joy: Shakapere also applies the term toa 
devotional song, and it often ifes, spe- 
cifleally, a religious song or bal in cele- 
bration of Christmas. ‘instrumenta, carols, 
and daunces.* Chacer, *The carol of a 
bind’ Bi ‘Heard a carol, mournful, 
holy.” ‘ennyeon, 

Even in the Old Testament, if you listen to Darid’s 
harp, youshall hear as many hearse- the cimsensnrnis. 


Aacon. 
Carol (kar’ol), ei. pret. & pp 


See CARNOUS. 


See CARNEY. 


. carolled ; 
rpr. carolling. [From the noun.] Tosing ; 
te warble; to sing in joy or festivity. 
Hark how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 
And care! of love's praise. Spenser. 


Carol (kar’ol), v.t. To praise or celebrate in 
Bo 


The shepherds at their festivals 
Carel her goodness, Aliiton. 


Carrol (kar’vl, kar‘rol), a In arch, 
aamall closet or inclosure to sit and read 
in; alao applied to a window, doubtless a 
bay- window: s word found in old docu- 





menta, Oxford Glossary 
Carolin 3-lin), a. iCaraiue, Latin form | 
of Charles.] A gold coin formerly current 


in some parts of German 
Carolina - pink (iear-0-1f 
name given to pink i 8 
North American plant 


‘na-pingk). m <A 
earing scarlet flow- | 


lia marylandica, a | 


worth about 10, | 


| 


er, and having a root used aa a vermifuge. | 





“a, chain: 
Vou L 


ch, Se. loch; g, go; 


j, Job; 


‘ Qaroline, mn. See CARLINE, a coin. 

Caroling, Carolling (kar’ol-ing), n. The 
act of one who carols; a song of joy, praise, 
or devotion. ‘ Ophelia’s wild snatches and 
= —— earotings of ‘Ae you Like it.’ 


| Carolingian (kar-J-lin’ji-an), a. Same as 
! Carlovingian. 

' Carolinian (kar-6-lin'l-an), a. Pertaining 
to Carolina. 

Carolinian (kar-é-lin'‘i-an), n. A native or 

Carolitic. of Carolina. kar-o-lit'k), 

‘0. Carolytic (kar-d-lit’ 
arch, deteanen with branches an 
asacolumn. Gwilt. 

Carolus (kar’é-lus), » A gold coin struck 
in the of Charies 1. and originally 20s, 
in value, afterwards 234. The name was | 

ven also to various other coins. 
arome] (kar’o-mel), #1. See CARAMEL. 

Caroome (ka-rim’), n. [From car.) A license 
from the Lord-mayor of London to keep a 
cart. Wharton, 

Caroon (ka-ron’), m (Gael. and Ir. caer, 
corann, a mountain-berry, the rowan.) A 
apecies of ch Simmonda. 

Carosse (ka-ros’),n. A garment of fur worn 
by the natives of South Africa. 

Carotel, Caroteel (kar-é-tel’, Y kar- 6-181), 

An oriental weight varyin, from 5 to 9 hy 

Carotic (ka-rot‘lk)}, a. (Gr. karos, torpor, 
stupor.) 1. Relating to stupor or carus.— 
2. Same as Carotid. Dungiſson. 

Carotid (ka-rot‘ld), a. (Gr. pl. kardtides, the 
carotida, said to be from arose, a deep 
sleep, because the ancients believed that 
sleep was caused by an increased flow of 
blood to the head through these veasels.} 
Of or pertaining to the two great arteries 
of the neck; as, the carotid nerve.—Carotid 
arteries, the two great arteries which con- 
vey the blood from the aorta to the head 
and brain, The common carotids, one on 
either side of the neck, divide each into an 
external and an internal branch, the latter 
supplying the interior of the skull, 

Carotid (ka-rot'id), nm An artery of the 
neck. See the adjective. 

Carotidal (ka-rot'id-al), a. Carotid. [Rare.] 

Carotine (kar’é-tin), n. 8 col- 

ouring yo of the carrot. 
+ Carousel? (kar’ti-zal, kar’t-zel), 
n. [Fr. carrousel, It. earosello.) A tilting- 
match or similar pageant; military exer- 
cises, * Leaving out the warlike part of 
the carowaels.” ‘A royal carousal 
ven by Charles the Fifth of France to the 
tmperor Charles the Fourth.’ T. Warten. 

Carousal (ks-row’zal),n. (SeeCaAnovseE] A 
foast or featival; a wolsy drinking bout or 
revelling. 


The swaina were preparing for a carowsal, Sterne, 


= Feast, Banquet, Carousal. See under 

EAST. 

Carouse (ka-rouz’), vi. pret. & pp, caroused; 
ppr. carousing. [(O.Fr. earouaser, to quaff, 
to carouse, from carrots, & CATOUBE, a bumper, 
from G. gar aus! quite out! that ia, empty 
your glasses! an old German drinking ex- 
clamation. In old authors the spellin: 
garouse is also found.} To drink freely an 
with jollity; to quaff, to revel; also, to drink 
to the health of a person. * Having all day 
caroused and banqueted.’ Shak, ‘Carous- 
ing to his mates." Shak, 

I said, O soul, make merry and arreuse. —— 
Carouse (ka-rouz’), vt. To drink up; to 
drink to the bottom. ‘Did death’ 4 ‘cup 
carowse,” Mir. Jor Mage. ‘Caroused pota- 

tions pottle-deep.” Shak 

Carouse (ka-ronz’), 1. 1. “A hearty drink or 
full draft of liquor, Hence the old phrase 
to qua’ or drink carouse, that is, to drink 
deep. ‘A full carouse of snck.” Davies.— 
2 Adrinking match; a noisy banquet. ‘The 
early feast and late carouae, 

Carouser (ka-rouz'’ér), n One who carouses: 
a drinker; a toper; a noisy reveller or bac- 


chanalian. 
(ka-ronz‘ing-li), ade, 
a mariner. 
Carp (kirp), v.< [Allied, in first sense at 
least, to Icel * to boast: Bw. dial. 
karpa, to boast, to wrangle; the second 
sense is due to the L. carpo, to seize, catch, 
piek.] 1 To speak; to tell; to recite. ‘1 
will now carp of kings.’ Percy MS. 
Now we leven the kyng and of J carp, 
Forpa of Arimathse. 
2 To censure, cavil, or find fault, particu- 
larly without reason or petulantly: used 
absolutely or followed by at. 
Other of your insolent retinue 
Deo hourly we and quarrel. 


In 
" leaves, 


In a 


Shas, 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing: 


TH, then; th, thin; 








CARPENTER-BEE 





No not a teoth or nail to scratch ; 
And af my actions cary and catch. 6. Mertert. 


Carp? (kiirp), v.¢. 1. Toutter; to speak. 
Theo our king full of courage arrped thes works 


2 To blame; to find fault with; to chide, 
My honest homely words were — — 


iden 
Carp n. [A word common to the 
Tamotie Bꝛ. (comp. D, ka , Dan. 
karpe, Sw. karp) and rrow: by the 
Romance tongues] A_ teleostean of 
the family Cyprinids, The t is the com- 
mon carp inus carpio), said to have 
been intr uced into England in the four- 





Carp (Cyprian: onrpic). 


teenth century. It is an exellent fish for 
ponds, as it breeds rapidly (as many as 
700,000 ones having been counted in the 
ovaries single carp), * to a large 
size, sometimes attaining the length of 
4 feet, and lives, it is said, for 150 or 200 
years. In old age its scales become eray 
and white. The golden carp or gold-tis' 

is C. auratus; and the crucian or German 
carp, C. carassita, See CRUCTAN. 
Carpal (kir’pal), a. alt carpus, the wrist.) 
Pertaining to the wrist, 

(kar-pi'thi-an), a. Pertaining 

to the well-known range of mountains be- 
tween Poland, Hungary, and Transylvania. 

—Carpathian balsam, a resin or essential 
ofl distilled from the fresh cones of Pinus 


Cembra tn —— 
Carp-bream —— vn. Another name 


for the oom {A —— —— 
Carpel ( n [ carpelltne, 
dim. from Gr. karpos, fruit.) In bet. a 
— celled ovary or seed-vessel, or a 
sete cell of an ovary or seed-vessel to- 
t with what belongs to that cell, as in 
ny cases a separate atyle and stigma of 
on a pistiL The pistil or fruit often consists 
of only one carpel, in which case it is called 
simple; when either consists of more than 
one carpel it is called compound. A « 1 
is regarded as a modified leaf. Called 
Carpellum, Carpidium, 
Carpellary cart ag * rl), a, Belonging to 
a carpel or carpe 
um {kar-pelTum), 2. <A carpel. 
Carpenter (kir’pen-tér), n, (0. Fr. carpentier 
(Mod. Fr. charpentier); LL. carpentarine, 
& carpenter, from carpentwn, a chariot, a 
word of Celtic origin; ey ear.) Anartificer 
who works in timber; a framer and builder 
of houses and of ships. Those who build 
houses are called Aouse- ters, —— those 
who build ships are — fers. 
The carpenter of a * — officer ap- 
inted to examine Pose keep in order the 
me of the ship and all the wooden ma- 
chinery about her.—Carpenter’s crew, a set 
of men employed under the carpenter to 
make what repairs are necessary. 
Carpenter-bee (kiir’ pen-tér-bé), ». The 
common name of the different species of 





Carpenter-bee Aone s oniean, half the natural 


1, A plece of wood bored by the bee, and grubs and 
food deposited in the cells. 2, Two of the cells 
drawn larger in order to show the partitions, 


hymenopterous insects of the genus Xylo- 
copa, One species LY. vielacea) inhabits the 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azmre.—See Key. 
26 


CARPENTERING 
south of Europe; inAsia, Africa,and America 


; to form holes in wood. : 
(kiir’pen-tér-ing), n. The 


, and 
construction of batt dins 


of pieces of timber connected by framing or 


ng them into each other, as are the 


er, > 
a ied ke on ee Tt and 


L 
carpita, a woolly cloth, from oa: to tease 
wool, L. ca to pluck, to pull in pieces, 
&c.] 1 A thick brie’ used for 


Not prepared \—Ry heaven I change 
Shoal and hold thy valour 
. Sir l¥", Scott, 


the negroes 


i in w 
dwart-growing foliage plants alone are 

used in the form of mosaic, geometrical, or 
— designs. Called in America Mosaicul- 

re. 

Carpet-broom, Carpet-brush (kar’pet- 
brém, kitr’pet-brash), «. A brush or broom 
for cleaning 


e 
lifted for the occasion as for a ball, Dickens, 
(karpet-ing), n. Cloth for car- 
; carpets in general. 
knight (uir'pet-nit), n, See under 
* monger (kiir'pet-mmung-gér), m1. A 
- n 1. 
— carpets.— 2. One most at 1 on 
a carpet; a lover of ease and pleasure. ‘A 
whole apa wow of a ae 
mongers whose names run smooth 
the even road of a blank verse.” * 
sod to beep 5 atair cxrpet in fhe place 
a 
(kar'pet-strin-ér), nm A 
contrivance for catching and stretching out 
—— tight on the floor when laying them 
wn. 
Carpet-stretcher (kiir’pet-strech-¢r), n. 
Same as Ci * isto), The 
Carpet-strip 5 n, piece 
un a door ours it above the carpet. 
Carpet-walkt | oo ia aa n. Awalk on 
smooth * aac a 
Carpet-way (kiir’pet-wA), n. 3 
aw > or hoedian of green bward lait round 
—— —— lar 
wéd), n. The popu’ 
name of plants of the pai Molluge, neon. 
ichous ann somewhat resembling 


regions of both hemispheres, 


—* uals, a 
alium in their habit; found in the warmer 


carpenter, 
pen-tri), m1. The art of | 


i 


{ 
| 








this con 
and is used for making soups, jellies, size, 


&e. 
Carrageenin ta-gé‘nin The muci- 
laginous —2 of * —* 


ng to be a hydrate of n. 
tn, Carrion. Chaucer. 
Carrall al), n. Same as Carol, in arch. 
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(kiir’fo-lit), m Same as Ker- Carrara Marble (kir-ri‘ra miir’bl), ». 
7 | {From Carrara, in Italy.) A species of 
Rogie, Carphology (kiir-fo-16‘ji-a, | white marble, sometimes biue 
———— (Gr. the nap of | veins, much used by scalptors. 
c , topluck.) Inmed.apick- Carrat (karrat),n A carat. 
ing of bed-clothes; floceillation. Carra’ ra-wa),n. Same as Caraway. 
Carpidium (kiir-pid‘i-um), » Same as Carra’ (kar’ra-wich-et), n. Same as 
7 (kiir-pin’chd-skin), n. The . . — pons 
-pin’ n, 
skin of the capybara or water-hog,carpincho Bh nowy * — J pm ho 
a jarrel, Carrell (Karel), n. Same as Carst, 
), a. Cavilling; captious; ( 
enorions ‘Ce ng crite Granville jarre — — The arrow used in cross- 
: ing spirit.’ ‘a . 
ing (karp'iog) n. ‘The act of cavilling; ~ bi), 6. of being 
a cavil; wi e ca 
dagt mace a8 to the passage through the | SSCS Ete act of carrying. bearing, tabs: 
Carpingly (kirp'ing-li), adv. In a carping — — a Thebes 
manner, captiously. ness of carrying merchandise. 
(kiir-pfi'nus), mn, [The Latin name 
of the hornbeam.] A genus of planta, nat. | afirm, that, if in time of war our business 
order es trees or — —— ag LE EAE 
tall shrubs with deciduous leaves like those | had been engrossed by neutral nations, it ought at 
of the : gad aze natives of Ruvope, the Se Enel on Rove Deen considered — 
— Botulus) is an indigenous tree 8. The price or expense of ; aa, how 
badges, a0 3 cu Its wood is | much the carriage amount to 1—4. + The 
tough and difficult to work; it is used for | act of carrying or taking an enemy, 
cogs, handles and on conquest; acquisition. 
‘or resol besiege Vienna, in 
| Carpmeals (kiirp’mélz), n. A kind of — the carreage — 
coarse cloth formerly made north of . 
England. 5. The manner of carrying one’s self; behav. 
—— Cie nb lowes n. ioe, home jour; conduct; deportment; man 
an ae dey A hers, ‘A carriage. —&. t The 
genus of | terous insects whose act or manner of carrying out busines; 
— a Bees Sheu ceek te a ag of it will clear or end 
apples pears carriage or end the 
are cultivated, deposi i eg | 
fruit as soon as itis set. Its larve come to ; tenor; meaning. 
their full size in July, when the fruit is | Hebrew text hath no other carriage.’ Times 
eget nap et 3*88* cor oy : As by the 
Wi e ou samme 
Garpocratian (icir-po-kra'shi-an), | {em of the article design'd, 
member of a sect of Gnostics of the second * 
century, so called from Carpoerates, a pro- Tat which carries: (a)a wheeled vehicle: 
minent teacher of gnosticism. They main- | (1) vehicle for ; , & low 
tateed that only the soul of Curist went to | — — ing oem 
eaven, that his body w ve no resur- , vate public body, 
rection, and that the world was made by | tended for hire. (2) In composition, » 
m teck-onrvdegs Ser mae mortar, de. @)'%s 
(kiir’po-lit), 2. [Gr. karpos, fruit, | @ 
an tithoe, stone.) ie t. carp, the timber- which supports the 
(kiir-po-lof'i-kal),@. Pertain- | steps of a wooden stair. (c) The part of « 
ing to ogy. our. printing- on which the are placed 
(kiir-pol’o-fist), n. IGr. barpes, to be ted, which is run in till they ae 
t, and legd, to speak.] One who s under the platen, and when 
or treats of carpology. the im: is taken, run out in order tw 
Carpology (kar-por'o-jt).n. [See above.] The change the sheet of paper and te ink the 
ion of to the structure | types again. —@t That which is carried: 
of seeds and seod-veasls — — — — 
(kar-pof'a-ga), a. r. Spartacus . . . overthrew them, and took all ther 
it, and eat.) ik maction of ths carriage. Nerth. 
Marsupialia ( see). " ting 10. —— anaes a te 
(kir-pof'a-gus),a@, Rela’ Carriageable rij-a- a. Capable 
to Carpop! of conveyed in carriages.—2 Passable 
(ink po-fde), n. {L. ol Sa 
rum, Gr. karpos, and , to — ** n A 
bear.) In bot. the floral | made to run on wheels and intended to 
axis which bears the pi beyond the sta- Senacien te 
mens, as In tho irate et the Comparison end Carriage-free kar'rij-fré), a. Free of 
m ern, or 
Carpus (kir’ .m IL, the wrist.) In rij-giird), m. A 
— thas pert of tne ehaistem between the | on the os poll ele me Ed 
forearm and hand, composed in the higher | rubs in turning id 
vertebrates of eight small bones in two | Carriage-lock (kar’rij-lok), n A name 
rows, It is the wrist in man, in | sometimes — * 
horse. Carriage-plece kar’rij- n. In corp. 
Carquaise (kiir-kiz’),n. [Fr. carquaise,car- | one of the slan 
—— same word as carcass.) ‘The fe pct age are ban are 
or oven used in the manu- Carriage-spring (kar‘rij-spring), n An 
facture of pla elastic contrivance ada’ to carriages d 
(kar’rak), n. See CARACK. lessen the shocks cw by the inequalities 
Carrageen, Carragheen (kar’ n. of the road in drivi 
—— — near Waterford, Ire- way -wil),n A collective 
, where it abounds. } name for the parts of streets in a town in- 
a ea-weed very common on rocks “and tended to be used by wheeled vehicles 
stones on every e coast In 1gg the of the carriage-tmay of the city 625 
Tt ts a very variable weed, with a fiat dicho. | cstimaled st 4:80 square yaaa 
ualy branching fron adeep Carriboo (kar'ri-bé), mn. See CaRrBoa. 
brown colour, and of a nous tex- | Carrick . nm A partice- 
dition 


* ~bend bend 
lar kind of knot for two ropes. 
moss, Carrick-bitt ry by Naut. one of 
| the bitts which support windlasa 
| Carrier (kar'ri-ér), 


= n. 1. One who or that 

carries or conveys; a 

‘The air is a carrier —— “poem Mowe 
2 One who 


— * a 

con goods or persons 
one who emp! him: called a comme= 
carrier. In a legal sense, the term extends 


not only to those who convey goods by Land 





‘Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; note, not, mive; tbe, tub, bull; oll, pound; ti, Se. abume; _§, Se. fey | 


CARRIER-PIGEON 


pat also to the owners and masters of ships, 

mail-contractors, and —— * 
undertake conve 

= fom thet wharf to the Yee in —— 

cana for the safety and 
je for the safe 

tion the goods committed to 

that conveys letters 


—s 
— letters being tied 
ote neck.—4. The the Tiers ing ted | cu 
in 


Prayer is Insocence’s friend ; and willingly fieth in- 
crssant 
the earth and the sky, the carrion-prgeow of 
— * Long feiiow, 
Carrier-shell (kar'ri-¢r-shel), n. A shell 
genus 80 called from the 


{In this sense without a plural.j—24¢ A 
single carcass : in this use with a plural. 
* Ravens are seen where a carrion lies." Sir 
W. Temple. 


did eat the dead carrions and one another 
a 4. 


a Spenser. 
34 A worthless woman: of reproach. 
This foolish carrion, Mrs. kly.” Shak, 
Carrion (kar’ri-on), a. Lt verted into 


Shak. 
2 Pertaining to carrion; feeding on carrion; 
as, a carrion bird; carrion flowers (see 
STaPELia). ‘A prey for carrion kites.’ 


— * Some piece 
a8; a pun or the 
* earriwitchet.’ 


Carrol, a. See CAROL, in arch, 
Garroliive (kar oLcitt) ne Acuiphide of 
-lit), n, e of co 
a frou Carvel county, 


Getta taco [Fr. cara a 
In billiards, an old name for a 


Carronade (kar-ron-id’), n. [From Carron 
in Scotland, where it was first made.) A 


cannon. } 
CARBON. 





short plece of ordnance having 
celfies and a chamber for the powder, ii 


ty — natives of the northern hemi- 
best known is the D. Carota, 

cultivated forms of which produce the 
Well-known large esculent t.—2. The 
t of D. Carota, cultivated for the 


ng root are called — 
eS rece meaely termi- 
abruptly here carrets. — Spl hed 


on a human bel ** Fa 
‘wrrot, a volatile oil, whoes oom } 
wl known with certain — —— 


repaint by distilling ¢ roots of carrots 
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(kar’rot-i-nea), n. The condi- 


tion of of a carroty or reddish-yellow 
colour: ly to the hair. 
kar‘rot-i), a. Like a carrot in 


), %. 
he See a eee 


petting tog his — 


om See CARUCAGE. 
y ; ppr. 

, to 
convey in a car, from O.Fr. car, a cart or 


car. See CAR.) 1. To bear, convey, 
and movi 


Sue 


ing and 80 
is opposed to bring and etch, aad it is often 
followed by from, ad fete a &e, 

When he 1 
Pe. ey er 


I have listened with my utmost attention for half 
without 


an hour to an orator, 
away one single sentence out of a 


5 

2, To cause to pass; to transmit; — 
is carried in the air.—8. To transfer; as, to 
carry 9 from one column to another in addi- 
tion; to carry an account to the ledger. 
ed ee ee eee i ee 
ried into Asia, Mi 1 
4. To conduct; to take with one. 

H 

dha Eee ee ea | 6 
5, To take away by force; to drive, drag, or 
fetch away. 

And the king of Assyria did Israel 
wnto Assyria. * beats “Cage “lens 
And he carried away all bis cattle. Gen. xxxl. 18 
6. To urge, impel, lead, or draw, in a moral 
sense; as, to be carried away by one’s feel- 


able to carry 
strinon. 


and wil 
——— ——— 


7. To effect; —— to achieve; to 
pk moter: oe as, to carry 8 
measure, or resolution : with an 
—— 


Hence, to carry a candidate for an office or 
dignity, dk secure his election or nomina- 


ne time, in space, or ina 


origin of the empire. 
His chimney is carri¢d wf throagh the whol: 
oo thas you ane the sky Geeegh ee — — 
Nothing short of a miracle could Sar me im- 
are lace in part 


10. To refer to a distant point in time: with 
up, down, forwa x. 
M that wrote of the 


| Kanha To support or sustain: without the idea 
of motion. 

Carry camomile... upon sticks,  Sacom, 
Hence, to bear, as trees do. (Rare. 
“ne mene 
12. To bear; to have in or on; to show or 
exhibit; to {mport or have a certain tenor; 
to cantata or comprise 


les we see that carries 
a kind of to sense. At. Hale, 


The aspect of every one in the family carrier... 
satisfaction. id . Addizon, 


great ation ignor. 
lightness, or folly for men to awe or fenaince thet 
esentl the © an 
Fy — ™™ 
13. To manage; to conduct; as, to carry 
matters with a high hand. With the reflexive 
pronoun, to behave. 
He carried Aimse(f 90 insolently in the house, and 


on) a a 
odious, Clarendon. 


[Formerly common but now little used, bear | scart, or the pi ce 


one’s being now more common.)— To 
carry coals,t to bear injuries; to put up 
with an affront. 


CART-AVER 
—To carry coals to Newcastle, to take 
to a place w th carry i of tot 
lose one’s labour. — to bear 
out; to face through; a / out, 





ts 


one's bat, uaee aan bo beeen 
of the one of the two last batsmen 


on one side, who, not put out, has 
to cease when his partner is put 
out.—To carry out, (a) to bear from 


When I have said good night for evermore, 
—— —— — —— of 


—x — — — — 
) To sustain to the end; to continue to the 
end; to accomplish; to finish; to execute ; 
as, he carried out his carry 
the wind, in the manege, to toss the nose as 
high as the cars: said of a horse.—To carry 
the world before one, to meet with uninter- 
—— success; to be —To 
to su 
pat Mage keep from 
dued, 
Grace ä———— 
oer revered, 


; as, 

had 
on it.—2 In hunting, 

, or hoar-frost, which stic 

a hare.—3. To bear the head in 


the horse was ca 
—* — moun 


to the fe 


wild, reckless manner; to 
he carries on at a great 


are carried b the wind; 
; cloud- 


The carry is now brisk from the west. 
Caledonian Mercury. 
Hence—2 The firmament or sky. 
irk and is the 
“Ns a atm fl a’ the od Tanmahill, 
Carry-all (kar’ri- n. [Corrupted from 
cariole.} J Bad for one horse, 
1 ae wheels, [American.] 
(kar’ri-ing), nm. A — —— 


to aa we elo ome 


the tf of goods, 
water, &c., from — —— country, ed 
lace to place. 
darrying-on (kart On 1. Riotous 
frolicsome behaviour. —2 Naut, 


ae ons 0 earns a eat, 20 a 80 go m8 
quickly as 
Carrying- (kar’ri-ing-trid), n. See 


CARRYING. 
Carry-tale (kar’ri-tal), n. A tale-bearer. 
Some carry fale, some please-man... that... 
knows the trick to make my lady laugh . .. told our 
intent, Shak, 
Carse (kiirs),n. (0. ie. have, heres probably 
a plural form , feel. 


; comp, Prov. E. car, —* or 
grove on 3 on a moist soll, generally of alders.} 
tland, a stretch of i —— 


land along the side * a stream baw f mia 
lying part of ava Bd watered ty 

ver, as disti A age od the high 
grounds; as, for instance, the carse of 


rie; the carse of 5 
pt lg by Be (From W. cart, a cart or 
Ir. cairt. —2* A carriage 


wonally without sp e conveyance 
of —— any ——— ali his goods in 


Mkt), Fi — convey on 
cart) as, to cart hay. ‘0 ex pene ta 8 
cart, by wey Of pan 

Pepe. 


Cart (kirt),e.i. To employ carts for carriage. 


Oxen are not so good for dra ——— — 
occasion to eert much, but for 


In. The act of carrying in 
al og for carting. 
Cartaret (kiir’ta-ret), mn A sleeping-cot. 


— ( kirt‘é-ver), n, A cart-horse. 





Gregory, on my word, we'll not carry coals, Shak, | (Scotch.] 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,—See Kry. 


CART-BODY 
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Cart-body (kiirt’bo-di), n. That portion of 
acart which rests on the wheels, and con- 
tains or supports the burden. 

Cart-bote (kirt’bét), ». In English law, 
wood to which » tenaut is entitled for mak- 
ing and repairing carts and other instru- 
menta of husbandry. : 

Carte (kart), n. [Fr.,acard.) Lit. acard; 
but specifically—1. A bill of fare at a tavern. 
2. An abbreviation for carte-de-vieite (which 


see 

Carve ),n. (Fr, quarte, from L. quartus, 
poche Nah movement in fencing consisting 
in throwing the hand aa far as possible on 
the inside, with the point of your sword 
towarda your adveraary’s breast. * The 
mystery of carte and tierce.” Byron, Writ- 
ten also Quartz. 

Carte-blanche (kiirt-blitsh), a [Fr., white 
paper.] A blank paper; a paperduly authen- 
ticated with signature, &e., and intrusted 
to a person to be filled up, as he pleases; 
hence, unconditional terms; unlimited 
power to decide. 

Lord Grey was armed with a carte Nanche to create 


any number of peers necessary to insure its success. 
Deurriveds. 


Carte-de-visite (kiirt’de-vi-zét"), a [Fr.] 


Cart-horse (kurt/hors), n 





Lit. a visiting card. A term generally ap- 
plied to a photographic likeness on a amnall 


card 

Cartel (kiir'tel), ». [Fr. Sp. and Pg. cartel, 
from L. chartula, dim. of charta, paper, 4 
paper.] 1. A writing or agreement between 
states at war, for the exchange of prisoners, 
or for some mutual advantage. 

A carte! for the exchange of prisoners 

subject of negotiation. 

2.4 A letter of defiance or challenge, a chal- 
lenge to single combat, | 
He it cowed at the very idea of a cartr/, though it 

come from a fool and a swine-berd. Sir J0, Soot, 


—Cartel or cartel-ship, a ship employed in 


had been a 
Prescott, 





the exchange of prisoners, or in carrying 
——- to an enemy. Formerly written 
arte: 


Cartelt tel), v.t. To defy; to challenge 
to a due 
Come hither, you shall carte! him; shall kill 
him a: pleasure, . Fousen, 


Carter (kiirt’ér), n. 1. A man who drives a 
cart, or one whose occupation is to drive a 
cart,—2 A flat-fish found on our coasts, the 
Pleuronectes megastoma. Called most com- 
monly Whiff, 

Carterly (kart‘ér-lij,a. Rude, like a carter, 
or what is done by a carter. ‘A carterly or 
churlish trick.’ Cotgraee. 

Cartesian (kir-tézi-an or kiir-té’zhi-an), a. 
Pertaining to the philosopher René Des- 
cartea, or to his — ‘The Carte- 
sian argument for the reality of matter.’ 
Sir W. Hamilton.—Cartesian devil, Car- 
texian diver. A philosophical toy, consist- 
ing of a small hollow figure with a hote at 
some distance from the top. The figure 
is partly filled with air and partly with 
water, and floats in a tall glass vessel per? 
fall of water, and covered air-tight wit 
india-rubber or a plevce of bladder, When 
this is pressed down, the air underneath is 
—— and water enters the re by 
the hole so as to bring the air within the 
figure to an equal degree of compression. 

e figure consequently sinks, and only 
rises in when the pressure is relieved, 

(kir-té’zi-an or kiir-té’zhi-an), 2. 

One who adopts the philosophy of = 


cartes. 
Cartesianism (kiir-té‘zi-an-izm or kiir-té’- 
zhi-an-izm), m The philosophy of Des- 


cartes. 

Cartful (kirt’fql), = As much as a cart 
will hold; a cart-load. 

Carthaginian (kir-tha-jin’i-an),a. Per- 
taining to ancient Carthage, a celebrated 
city on the northern coast of Africa, about 
12 miles from the modern Tunis. 

Carthaginian —— n. An in- 
habitant or native of Carthage. 

(kitr’tha-min), ». 
{See below.} An astringent bitter principle 
obtained from the flowers of the Carthamus 
tinctorius, or safflower. It isa beautiful red 
pigment, and is used in silk-dyeing. It is 
also called Carthamic Acid. 

Carthamus (kiir'tha-mus), a. (Ar. guartom, 
from quartam, to paint, as the flowers yleld 
a fine colour.) A small genus of annual | 
Lorene nat, order Composite. The best 

nown species is C. tinctorius (safflower or 
bastard saffron), extensively cultivated for 





its —— flowers, which are employed in 
dyeing silk. See SAFFLOWER. 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; © mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


draws a cart, or is Intended for such work. 
Carthusian (kiir-thi’zi-an or kir-thi’zhi- 
an), ». One of an order of monks, founded in 





— — 
* 


Carthusian.—From a print by Hollar. 


1088, under Benedictine rule, by St. Bruno 
so called from Chartreuse, in the diocese of 
Grenoble in France, the place of their insti- 
tution. ‘They are remarkable for their aus- 
terity. They cannot go out of their cells, 
except to church, nor speak to any person 
without leave. Their habit is a haircloth 
shirt, a white tunic, a black cloak, and a 
cow] out of doora. The Carthusians were 
introduced into England about 1190, and 
built the Charter-house (corruption of Char- 
treuse) in 1371. The Carthusian nuns ori- 
— at Salette on the Rhone about 1230. 
ith some modifications they followed the 
rules of the Carthusian monks. 
Carthusian (kiir-thi’zi-an or kiir-thd’zhi- 
an) a. Pertaining to the order of monks 


above named. 

(kitr’ti-laj), ». [Fr. cart ,L 
cartilago.} An elastic tissue occurring in 
vertebrate animals, and forming the tissue 


from which bone is formed by a of 
calcification. In some parts of the system 
it remains ent, Carti containa 


no blood-vessels; and two varieties are dis- 
tinguished—true cartilage or Ayaline, con- 
sisting of a clear matrix with nocleated 
cells, and articular carte which coats 
the ends of bones, and in which the cells 
near the surface lie parallel, whilet the deep 
cells lie vertically to the surface. Yetlow 
or reticular cartilage is found in the epi- 
glottis and in other situations. 

(kar'ti-la-jin"é4), a. pl. The 
cartilaginous fishes. See CHONDROPTEERY- 
GIt. 


Cartilagineoust (kiir’ti-la-jin”é-us),a. Same 
as Cartilaginows. 
Cartilaginifi 


cation (kir‘ti-la-jin‘i-f-ki"- 
shon), n The act or process of converting 
into cartilage. Wright. 
C ous (kir-ti-laj‘i-nus), a. Pertain- 
ing to or resembling a age; gristly; 
consisting of cartilage; as, cartilaginous 


fishes. 
Cartist (kirt‘ist), n A Spanish or Portu- 
guese supporter of the constitutional char- 


ter. 

Cart-jade (kiirt’/jad), » A sorry horse; a 
horse used in drawing, or fit only for the 
eart. Sir P. Sidney. 

Cart-load (kirt‘léd), ». A load borne ona 
eart; as much as is usually carried at once 
on a cart, or as is sufficient to load it. 

(kar-tog’ra-for), a. A maker 
of maps; a chartographer. 

1 write this letter to explain the problem of the 
Tanganika, which has puzzled Livingstone amd so 
many explorers, and indeed so many able cart» 
graphers. Henry M. Stanizy. 

Cartographic, phical (kir-té- 
grafik, kar-t0-graf'lk-a ), a. Same as Char- 
tographic. 

Cartographically (kitr-t6-graf'ik-al-li),ade, 
Same as Char phically. 

Cartography (kir-tog’ra-fl), n. Same as 
Chartography. 

(kar'ton), ». [Fr See Cartoon.) 
1. A thin kind of pasteboard. Spectator.— 
2. A box made from it.—3. A cartoon.—4. In 
rife practice, (a) a white disc fixed on the 


bull's eye of a target. It is of much smaller 
size than the bull’s-eye, and Ix chiefly used in 


A horse that 


CARUM 





deciding ties and at pool (b) A shot strik- 
ing the carton; as, to make two bull's-eyes 
and a carton. 

Cartoon (kir-tin’}, n. [Fr. carton, paste. 
board, a cartoon, from It cortone (sume 
sense), aug. of carta, L charta, paper.) 1 Is 
painting, a design drawn on strong paper. 
asa study for aplotare intended to be painted 
of same size, and more especially fora picture 
to be painted in fresco, From the cartoon 
the design is traced through upon the free 
plaster of the wall or other on which 
the picture is to be painted. Cartoons e1- 


cuted in colours, like pain . are wend 
for designs in tapestrica, &e.; the 
seven, by Raffaelle, purchased by Charles 


L, being well known examples —2 Any pue- 
torial sketch, especially such a5 relates te 
any prevalent topic or event in which sot 
ablecharacters are prominently represented; 
as, an election cartoon; the cartoons of 


Punch 
Cartouch, Cartouche (kiir-tizh), a [fr 
cartouche, O.Fr, cartoche, from It. cartecis, 
a cartridge, a roll of paper, from corte, 
paper; L. charta, paper; Gr. chartés, a lel 
of paper. Cartridge is a corrupted form of 
this.) 1. A case of wood filled with shot i 
be fired from a cannon; a roll of paper om- 
taining a charge; a cartridge.—2 A portable 
box for charges for firearms See Cir 
TRIDGE-BOX.—3. A case for holding cannes- 
balls. —4. A military pass given to a soldit 
ng on furlough.—5. The name given by 
thampollion to the ovals on ancient Egyp- 
tian monuments, and in papyri, containxz 
groups of — expressing the names 


or titles of *Two names in an o- 





long inclosmre called a cartourhe’ & 
Sharpe.—6. In arch, (a) a sculptured ome 
ment in the form of a scroll unrolled, eft: 
appearing on the cornices of columns, me 
as a field for inscriptions, &c. (6) A Mind 
block or modillion used in internal cornice. 
as in the of wainseotted apzrtt- 
ments, —7. In Aer. the oval escutchem of 
the or of a churchman. 
Cartridge (kitz’trijf), mn. [Formerly also or 
trage, a corruption of cartowch.) A cane d 
pasteboard, t, copper, tin, sr 
&e., holding the exact charge, inclolix: 
both powder and bullet, or shot for sperm: 
purposes, of any firearm.—-Blank cartrity, 
a cartridge without ball or ahot. 
(kiir’ trij-bag), n In gm 
a bag made of serge, or some mals 
rial, in which the charge of cannon is oF 


tained. 
Cartridge-belt (kiir’trij-bett), mA belt kr 
the waist or to go over the shoulder, havi 
ete for cartridges. 
box (kar’trij-boks), = A pe 
able case or box for — one 
dge-case (kir’trij- an LA® 
tridge-box,—2. rhe paper in which the per· 
der of a cartridge is contained. 
Cartridge-paper (kiir’ trij-pa- 
thick sort of paper originally man 
for soldiers’ cartridges, but extensively used 
in the arts—its rough surface giving it 2 
advantage for drawing upon—and far oft? 


UFpPoses. 
arealery (kiir'ti-la-ri), n. Same as Oar 
Cart-way (kart’ wi), nm. A way throw 


which carta or other whee] carriage =) 
convenlently travel. 





n A 


Where your woods are lace, to bee 
cart-way along the middie of them. = Afar 
Cartwright (kiirt’rit), n. An artifice vd⸗ 
makes * kip, [See Canccatt| 
Carucage t (kar‘n- n CATE 
1. Act of ploughing —2 A duty or tar @ 
the plough. Also written Carrucage. 
Carucate (kar'y-kit), n (1. carreai 5 

four-wheeled carriage, LL. a plough, tea 
carrus, acar.) Formerly as much land # 
one team could plough in the year. To 
size varied according to the nature of O 
soil and practice of husbandry in differ 
— rom Corte, in su 
Carum (ka‘rum), n. m Caria, in: 
; Minor, where it was first discovered | A 
j considerable genus of plants, nat. order lr 











néte, not, mbve; 


tiibe, tub, bgll; — oil, pound; 


ii, Se. abune; §, Sc. fee 








CARUNCLE 
— —— 
pelliterw. The species are glabrous herbs 
with perennial fusiform edible roots, pin- 
nate or more divided leaves, and white or 
yellow flowers, C, Carwi is the caraway 
lant, the fruit of which fs caraway seeds, 
Ree CARRAWAY.) C. verticillatum is a na- | 
tive of Britain and the western parts of 


Ex 
anor Caruncula (kar’ung-kl, ka-rung’- 
kii-da), « [L. caruneula, dim. from care, 
tes] 1. A small fleshy excrescence, either 
patural or morbid; pre a teshy 
excreacence on the head of a fowl, as the 
comb of a cock, the wattles of a turkey.— 
2 In bet, a protuberance surrounding the 
hilum of a seed. | 
(ka-rong’ki-lér), a, Pertaining 
to or in fate, Ca ofa —— 
Caruncula: runcula: a-run . 
lit, ka-rung’kO-lit-ed), a. faving a - 
excrescence or aoft Heshy protuberance ; 








earupcolar, 
Carunculous (ka-rung’kii-lus), a. Caroneu- 
lar; earunculated. aglison. 


Carus (ka'rus),  [Gr. hares, heavy sleep, 
terpar.] In med. complete insenaibility, 
which no stimulus can remove; the last de- 
aree of coma, Dunglixon, 

Caruto (ka-ri’t5), n. [South American name 
of the plant.) A beautiful dye of a bluish- 
black colour, obtained from the fruit of 
ſenipa americana, of the nat. order Cin- 
chonacest. 


Carve (kirv), «.% pret. & pp. carved; old 
and poetical pp. careen; ppr. carring, 
[A Sax. ceorfan, to carve, cut, e ¥O; COs. 
D. kerven, Icel. kyrfa, to carve; 1. karve, 
G. kerven, to notch or indent; same root as 
yraece.) 1. To cut (some solid material) in 
order to produce the representation of an 
object or some decorative design; as, to 
carve a plece of box-wood. ‘Had Democritus 
really carved Mount Athos into a statue of 
Alexamiler the Great.’ Bentley. 
Carved with ‘ones Mrange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver’s brain. Ceeridye. 
2 To make or shape by cutting: to form by 
chtting or hewing; to engrave; to sculpture; 
as, to carve an image; So cares a design in 
hex-wood. 
We corted not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. Wolfe. 


i To cut; to hew; to mark, as with carving. 
My good blade cartes the casques of men, 
Tenn yron, 
A millon wrinkles carte his skin. Tesesyaon. 


~Te carte out, (a) to make by carving. 
‘With his brandished sword carced out h 
* Shak (b) Fig. to achieve by 
one’s own exertions; as, to carve out a 
career for one’s self.—4, To cut into small 
pieces or slices, as meat at table; to divide; 
to distribute; to apportion. 
He had been a keeper of his flocks, both from the 


vieleace of robbers and his own soldiers; wha could 
casly have carted thempetves their own food. 


South, 
Carve (kiirv), v.é 1. To exercise the trade 
of & carver; to engrave or cut figures. — 
2 To cut up meat: followed sometimes by 
for; as, to carve for all the guests. 
Carvel (kiir'vel), m. 1 SeeCARAVEL.—2.¢ An 
eld name for a jelly-fish, 
The cerwe! ig a seafome, floating upon the sur- 
Seve of the ocenn, of a globous form. 
Sir T. Herbert. 


Carvel-built (kir’vel-bilt), a A term a 
plied to a ship or boat the planks of whic 
are all flush and not overlapping, as in 
clincher-built boats, 

Carven (kiirv’en). An old and poetle past 
participle of carre, nearly approaching au 
adjective in some of ite usea. ‘The carven 
¢ * Tennyson, 

Carvent (kiirv’en), .t To cut; to carve. 
8 


penser, 
Carver (kirv’ér), n. 1, One who carves, as | 
(@) one who cuts ivory, wood, or the like in 
a decorative way; a sculptor. 


The master painters and the carvers cane. 


Dryden. 
(}) Pig. one who makes, shapes, or moulds 
in & guneral sense, 
Be his own carwr and cut cut his way, 
To fined out right with wrong. Shad, 
S One who cuts meat for use at table.— 
2 A large table-knife for carving. 
(kiirv’ing), mn. 1. The act or art of 
carving. Specifically—2 A branch of seulp- 
tare usually Iimited to works in wood, ivory, 
&e., sculpture, properly so called, belng w 
plied to carving in stone, while chasing is 
the term for carving in metal —3. The de- ; 


eh, chain;  éh, Sc. loch; J, job; 
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vice or figure carved; aa, a tomb ornamented 


with carvings. 
The lids are ivy, in clusters lark 
Beneath the doreing of the curious work. 


Dryden, 
Carvist (kiir’vist),n. [A corruption of carry- 
Jist.] In faleoury, a hawk which is of pro- 


per see and training to be carried on the 


Carvy (kir’vi), wn. [Fr. It. and Sp. carpi. See | 
CARAWAY.] ve ae {Scotch.] ' 
wheel (kir'whél, » The wheel of a 


Car- 
car; In America of a railway-carriage. 
Carwhichet,+ Carawitchett (kar-which’et, 


kar-a-wich’et),” A pun; aconundrum. See 
CARRIWITCHET. 


He has all sorts of echoes, rebuses, chronograms, 
&c, besides carwhsrkers, clenches, and ae 
ntler. 


Carya (ka'ri-a), n (Gr. karya, a walnut, 
after , daughter of Dion, king of La- 
conia, said to have been changed into a 
walnut-tree.) A genus of North American 
trees, nat. order Jug- 
landacew, which com- 
— the various 

Caryatic 28 Ren)y 

c r-i-at’ * 
a Pertaining to the 
Caryans or to carya- 
tids, ‘ Persian and 
Caryatie figures.” &. 
Stuart.— Caryatie or- 
der, in arch, an order 
in which the entabla- 
ture is supported by 
female figures instead 
of columns. 
tid (kar-i-at’- 
id), nm. pl Caryatids, 
Kar-i-at’- 
idz, kar-i-at’i-déz). 
[Perhaps from Carye, 
a city in the Pelopon- 
nesua) In arch. a fig- 
ureofa woman dressed 
tn long robes, serving 
to support entabla- 
tures. Vitruvius re- 





lates that the city Car- 

ym sided with the Per- 

sians after the battle Caryasid, from British 
of Thermopylm, and Museum, 


that it was on that ac- 

count sacked by the other Greeks, who took 
their wives captive, and to ek age this | 
event erected trophies in which figures of | 
women dressed in the Caryatic manner were ; 
used to support entablatures. This story is, 
however, believed to be unworthy of credit, 
although it seems to be not improbable that 
the idea and name of the Caryatids were 
derived from this city. 

Caryocar (kari 
nut.) A genus of planta, nat. order Rhizo- 
bolacem, consiating of ten species of lofty 
trees, natives of tropical America. They 
produce good timber, and their fruits con- 
tain three or four large kidney-shaped seeds 
inclosed in an extremely hard woody shell, 
reddish-brown in colour and covered with 
roundish protuberances. They are called 
souari or butter-nuts, have a pleasant nutty 
flavour, and yield a bland oi. The C. nuce 
Jertwom ia the chief source of these nuta, a 
tree Seeneatiy reaching the height of 100 
feet, and common in the forests of British 
Guiana, where it grows particularly on the 
banks of the rivers Essequibo and Berbice. 
Its flowers are large and of adeep purplish- 


red colour. 
—— 
e 


tactes (kar'l-d-ka-tak”téz), n. 
karyon, a nut, and katakteind, to kill.) 
name given by Cuvier to the genus now ust- 
ally called Nuc(fraga, comprising the nut- 
Caryophylacem (kar--f1.14"s8-6), n. pl 
- n. pl. 
{From Caryophyllum, the latinized form of 
the Greek name of an Indian tree, probably 
the clove-tree, but given by Endlicher to 
the genus Dianthus of Linneeus, the typical 
nus of this order. See CARYOPHYLLUS.) 
@ pink tribe, a nat. order of plants, con- 
sisting of more than a thousand species of 
bland herbs, with stema generally swollen 
at the nodes, and opposite leaves, the bases 
of which are po gro united. The flowers 
are regular, and the numerous aceds are 
attached to a central placenta. The great 
proportion of the species are inconspicuous 
weeds, like chick-weed, spurrey, sandwort, 
&c., but many are found as favourite plants 
in our gardens, as the pink, carnation, sweet- 
william, c 
Caryophyllaceous (kar'i-0-fil-lé”shus), a. 


TH, then; th, thin; 








fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


-6-kiir), n (Gr. karyon, a | Cas 








CASCARILLA 
Fertataing to the Caryophyllaces:: espe- 
cially applied to flowers having five petals 


with long clawe in a tubular calyx. 

@ (kar-i-of'il-lin or kar-i-d-fil'- 
lin), sn. [See CARYOPHYLLUS,] Acrystalline 
substance obtained from cloves by treating 
them with alcohol. 

eous (kar-i-6- 


fil'u ———— é-us), a. e@ aa Caryo- 


yllaceous, 
ophyllus (kar-i-of'il-lus or kar-l-}-fil’- 
lus), %. = [Gr. ka tion, the clove-tree— 
keryon, a nut, and phyiion,a leaf.) A genua 
of ag nat. order Myrtacem, by some 
authors included in Eugenia. It is the 
nus to which the clove-tree belongs. See 
"LOVE. 
opsis (kar-i-op'sis), a. [Gr. karyon, a 
not, and opeis, an appearance.] In bet. a 
amall, one-seeded, dry, indehiacent fralt, in 
which the seed adheres to the thin perlearp 
throughout, so that the frait and seed are 
incorporated into one body, as in wheat and 
other kinds of grain. 

Caryota (ker-i-d’ta), 2. [Gr. herydtos, nut- 
like, from karyen, a nut.) A genus of palms, 
with doubl pinnate leaves and wedge- 
shaped leaflets, atrongly toothed at the ex- 
tremity. The best known species (C. wrens) 
is a native of most of tropical Asia; it sup- 

lies an inferior kind of sago, and from its 
nice is made toddy or palm-wine. The out- 
= the stem supplies a hard and durable 


w 

Cas,tn. [Fr., from L.casus,chance.) Chance; 
hap; fortune; case; misfortune. Chaucer; 
Piers Plowman. 


Ca. Sa. (k4 si) In law, the weual abbrevia- 
tion of ca ad satigfaciendum. See 
CAPTIAS. 

Casal (ki'sal), a. In gram. of or belonging 
to case. 

The atee? termination of the Saxon asive it 


¢f or és, a8 appears in such phrases as‘ * —5* 
* kings: crown.” F. M. Oud ls 

Casava, Casave(ka-si’va, ka-ca’ve), n. Same 
as Cassa ra. . 

Cascabel (kas’ka-bel), n. (Sp. cascabel, a 
little bell, a button or knob at the end of a 
cannon, from L. seabellum, a sort of casta- 
net.} The rear part of a cannon; the part 
which is behind the base ring, and includes 
the base and knob. 

Cascade (kas-kid), n. (Fr. cascade, It, cas · 
cata, from ecascare, to fall, from L. cado 
easum, to fall.] A steep fall or pti, be 
water over a precipice in a river or other 
— a waterfall, whether natural orarti- 

The river Teverone throws iteelf down a precipice, 
and falls by several cascades from one rock to an- 
oulber. Addiron. 

cade (kas-kid’), of To vomit. [(Pro- 
vincial and collog. | 
(kas- yO), n, The name given 
in Brazil to the auriferous or gold-bearing 
alluvial deposit of the country. It is also 
the principal repository of the diamond, 
The common ¢asradhe ia an indarated soit, in which 
gold is contained, and seems to consist of the frag- 
ments of veins which have by scqpe means been 
broken wp, rolled about by the action of water, and 
ae by it among the clays which have compound 
2 et 


Cascarilla (kas-ka-ril’la), mn. (Sp. dim. of 
cascara, peel, bark.] The aromatic bitter 
bark of Croton Eleu ia,a small tree of the 


nat. order Cinchonacem, and clogely allied 





Casearila Piant (Croton Eiewtheria). 


to Cinchona, cultivated chiefly in Eleuthera, 
one of the Bahamas. This bark is imported 
in small thin fragments and brittle rolls like 
quills, and is sometimes employed as a sub- 
atitute for cinchona, but is inferior in tonic 
and febrifuge qualities, 

w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,—See Key, 


CASCO 





Casco 4), n. A boatof the Philippines, : 
used 


jefly on the river at Manilla It is 
of rectangular form, very flat, and 








Casco of Manilla. 


very durable, and is much used at Manilla 
for conveying a to and from ships. } 

Case (kis), n. (O.Fr. caase (now catese), from 
L. capsa, a repository, chest, box, from | 
capio, to take, receive, contain. Cash ia | 
really the same word.) 1. A covering, box, 
or sheath; that which incloses or contains; 
as, a case for knives; a case for books; a 
watch case; a pillow case. —2.¢ The skin of 
an animal. 


Generally, as with rich-furred conies, their crses 
are far better than their bodies. Surton, 


3. The exterior portion of a building; an 
outer coating for walls. 

The arse of the holy house is nobly designed and 
executed by great musters. Addison. 
4. A box and its contents; hence, a quantity, 
either (a) an indefinite quantity, in which 
sense Shakapere speaks of a case of lives 
{The knocks are too hot; and for mine 
own part, I have not a case of lives’); or 
sometimes (5) a definite quantity, as, among 
glaziers, 225 square feet of crown glass; also, 
125 feet of Newcastle or —— — 
5. In printing, the receptacle for types, 
from which the compositor gathers them 
separately and arranges them in lines and 
pages to print from. There are two cases, 
an upper and a lower, which are divided 
into a number of compartments or boxes 
for holding a supply of the different ietters. 

upper cuse contains the capitals anid 
accented and dotted letters; lower 
contains the small letters, spaces, &e. — 
6. Milit. same as Case-shot.—7. In mining, 
a small fissure which lets water into the 
workings. —Cuse of a door, the wooden frame 
in which a door is hung.—Case of a stair, 
the wall surrounding a staircase. 

Case (kas), v.¢. pret. & pp. cased ; ppr. casing. 
1. To cover with a case; to surround with 
any material that shall inclose or defend. 
‘Case ye; on with your vizards." Shak. 
8 * 9 in arch. to face or cover 
(the outside wall of a building) with material 
of abetter quality than that of the wall itself. 
(5) In plastering, to plaster (as a house) with 
mortar on the outside, and strike a ruler 
laid on it while moist with the edgo of a 
trowel, a0 as to mark it with lines resem- 
bling the joints of freestone.-2. To put ina 
case or box.—3.+ To remove the case or skin 
of; to uncase; to skin. 

We'll make you some sport with the fox ere we 
case him. Shak. 
See phrase, ‘First catch your hare,’ &c., 
under CaTcH. | 

Case (kis), nm, [L. casvs, a falling, from 
cado, casum, to fall] 1. Lit. that which 
falls, comes, or happens; an event; hence, 
the particular state, condition, or circum- 
stances that befall a person, or in which he | 
is placed; as, make the case your own; in 
good case, ‘Pity my case.’ Shak, 

1 am in conse to Juste a constahie. Shak, | 


2. An individual occurrence or specific in- 
stance, as of disease; as, a case of fever, — 
& A question; a state of facts involving a 
question for discussion or decision; as, the 
lawyer stated the case, ‘The plainest case 
in many words entangling.’ J. Baillie.— 
4 A cause or suit in court; the case was 
tried at the last term. [In this sense ease 
is nearly synonymous with cause, which 
is the more technical term. )]—5, One of the 
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forma in the declension of a noun, pro- 
noun, or adjective; as, the genitive ease. 
The cases, except the nominative, are called 
oblique cases.—In case, in the event or con- 
tingency; if it should so fall out or happen ; 
supposing. 

A sure retreat to his forces, ir ease they should 


have an ill day or unlucky chance in the field. 
Bacon. 


— Put the case, suppose the event or a cer- 
tain state of things —Action on the case, in 
law, a eral action for redress of wrongs 
and injuries done without force, and not 
particul provided against by law, in 
order to ve satisfaction for damage. 
This action is in practice the most uni- 
versal of any, and is equally applicable to 
consequential injury to the real or personal 
property and to the personal character of 
the party by whom it is brought.—S8yw_ 
Situation, condition, state, tances, 
light, predicament. 
Case t (kas), v.i. To put cases. 
They fell presently to reasoning and atsin, 
the: matter hick hin, and iaying  tatinctions be e 
, 


hiwn. R. L'Estrange. 
| Case t (xia), vi To ha . ‘If ease a 
beggar be old, weak, or fl John Taylor, 


Caseate(ka'sé-it),n. Inchem., asaltresulting 
from the union of caseic acid with a base. 
Case-bag (kas‘bag), n In arch. one of the 
joists framed between a pair of girders in 

naked *** 

Case-bottle (kasbot-1),n. A bottle made 
80 as to fit into a case with others, often 
square. Defoe. 

Case-char (kis'chiir), » <A fish of the 
family Salmonidew, found in the lakes of 
Northern Europe. By some writers it is 
looked upon as a distinct species (Salmo 
umbla), by others merely aa a variety. 

Cased (kast), p. and a 1. Covered with 
a case,—2.t Deprived of ita case or skin; 
as, a cased hare.—Cased sash-frames, snah- 
frames which have their interior vertical 
sidea hollow to admit the weighta which 
balance the sashes, and at the same time 
conceal them. 

Case-harden (kas‘hard-n), ¢.¢. To harden 
the outer part or surface of, as of iron, by 
converting it into steel 

Case-hardened (kis‘hird-nd), p. and a, 
Ha the outeide hardened, as iron tools, 
&eo. ig. having no sense of shame or 
honour; brazen-faced. 

(kas’hiird-n-ing), n The 
process by which the surface of Iron is 
converted into steel, while the Interior re- 
tains the softness and toughness of malle- 
able fron. This may be done by putting the 
iron into an iron box with vegetable or ani- 
mal charooal in powder, and cementing it 
og exposing it for some hours to a red heat. 

e steely covering enables the articles to 
wear better, and wes of their taking ona 
finer polish. 

Caseic (ki'sé-ik), a. IL casews, cheese.) Of 
or — to cheeso.—Caseic acid, an 
acid obtained from cheese. 

Casein, Caselne (ki’st-in), n. [L. casens, 
cheese.) That ingredient in milk which 
is neither ——. spontaneously, like 
fibrin, nor by heat, like albumen, but by 
the action of acids alone, and constituting 
the chief of the nitrogenized matter 
contained init. Cheese made from skimmed 
milk and well pressed is nearly pure casein. 
It is identical with legumin, and occurs in 
many vegetables. Casein ts one of the most 
important elements of animal nutrition as 
found in milk and leguminous planta, It 
consists of carbon 63°7 per cent, hydrogen 
Te, nitrogen 15°45, oxygen 2205, and sul- 

ur 


in a case or sheath. 

The poet, being resolved to save his heroine's 
hancar, has so ordered it that the king always acts 
with a great care-durfe stack in his girdle, which the 
lady smatches from him im the struggle, and so de- 
fends herself, Addison. 
2 A large table-knife. 

Case-man (kis’man), n. In printing, one 
who works at the case or sets types; a com- 


itor. 
dasemate (kis‘mat), mn (Fr, casemate, 
from It. casamatta, a casemate, from cesa, 
a house, and mafte, foolish, dull, dim, 
dark ~ G. matt, feeble, and E. mate in check- 
mate} 1. In fort. (a) a vault of stone or 
brickwork, usually built in the thickness 
of the rampart of a fortress, and pierced in 
front with embrasures, through which artil- 
lery may be fired. —*— shell-proof vault of 
stone or brick to protect the troops, amma- 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mive; tibe, tab, byll; 


—J 
knife (kas‘nif),n. 1. A knife carried | 














CASHEW 


nition, &c. (¢)+ An embrasure.—2 In arch 
ahollow moulding, chiefly used in cornices: 
a cavetto, 
Casemated (kiis’mit-ed),a. Fornished with 


arch. (a) a glass frame or sash forming « 

window or part of a window, and made ty 

open b here g on hinges affixed to the 

—— sidea of the frame into which it & 
ited, 


T released 

The casement and the ight increased 

With freshmess in the dawning emt, Trenpra 
(>) A compartment between the mullions of 
a window. (c) An old English name for» 
deep hollow moulding similar to the eotis 
of classical or cavetto of Italian architecture. 
Oxford Glossary. 

Casemented (kar'ment-ed), @. Having cax- 
men 

Caseous (ki'sé-us), a. IL caacus, cheese} 
Like cheese ; having the qualities of cheese 

Case-rack (kis’rak), n. frame of wood to 
receive printers’ cases when not in ue ft 
sometimes forms the stand or support for the 
ense itself, 

Casern (kii’z¢rn),n. (Fr. caserne, Sp. onwrnc, 
from casa, a shed or bouse.| A lodging for 
soldiers in os towns, usually near the 

barrac 


rampart; 3. 

Case-shot (kis’shot), n 1. A collecthe 
of smal] projectiles, such as musket balk, 
grape-shot, &c, put in cases, to be by 

from cannon; canister-thot ‘A 
continual storm, not of singie bullets to 
of chain-shot and case-shot.” Camda. - 
2. In a more modern sense, a shrapne!-thel, 
that is a spherical tron case incloaing 1 
number of bulleta and — bey a fine 

A'sé-um), mA. [1 oaseus, chee | 
Same as Casein. 

Case-worm (kis'wérm), n. A worm that 
makes itself a case. See CADDICE-FLY. 

Cash (kash), n. (O.Fr. casse (Mos. Fr. enizw', 
Sp. and Pg. caza, It. casea, a cheat, bos. 
coffer, from L. capsa,a box or case. See Cast | 
Lt A receptacle for — — a money on 
*So as this bank is properly a genera roa 
where every one lodges his money.” Si ¥ 


Temple, 
Twenty thousand pounds are known to be in ber 
cash. Sir R, truest. 


2 Money: primarily, ready money; money 
in chest or on hand, in bank orat comment 
3. A thin coin of a very base allor sont. 
perforated and strung on a thread, by 
the Chinese as small change, Twenty-teo 
such pieces are equal to one penny sterknz 
Cash brash), et. L To turn inte money, « 
to exchange for money; aa, to cash 4 pete 
or an order.— 2. To pay money for; as, the 
clerks of a bank casi notes when presente: 
Casht (kash), ef. [Formerly also writes 
cass, from 0. Fr. casser, to break, to que 
to discharge, from L. easeare, to bring & 
nothing, te annul, from eases, empty. me. 
or rather perhaps from L. quaesare, to break 
comp. EB. break in sense of cashier. % 
CASHIER, ¥..] To cashier; to discard 
Cashing the greatest part of his land anny, bere) 
retained rose of the best seldiera Sir 4. Garr 
Cash-account (kash ‘ak-kount), 1 4 
account of money received, paid, or @ 
hand. —2 In banking, a credit given by? 
bank to an amount agreed upon to any m 
dividua)] or house of busimess that can pr- 
cure two or more persons of & 
credit or property to become eurety for the 
repayment, on demand, of the eum credite 
with interest. Persons having such 
counts draw upon them for whatever m= 
within their amount they have occasion for, 
repaying these advances ns they find opp 
tunity, but generally within short pend 
Interest is charged only on the averar 
balance which may be due to the bart 
Called also Bank-credit, caxh-cerewnt lene 
more ially a Scotch mame. The syseo 
ot aseating ouch erodion seems to hare bee? 
initiated by the Scotch banka 
Cash-book (kash’buk), nA book in wbst 
is kept a register or account of money e 
cel and paid. 
Cash-credit (kash’kred-it), ». A cs 
account, or a credit granted on it by o bast 


Cashew (ka-ahd"), n. 
or acaju, native names the exible 
or receptacle of the cashew-put} 1 Ti 
pular name for Anacardium cecdect 
the cashew-tree) See ANACARDITE— 
2. Same as Cachou, 





oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; F. Se. fey 


CASHEW-BIRD 


ee fara ee ee pee ae Pee 
Cashew-bird (ka-sht’bérd), n. The name 
of the tanagers 


given in —— to one 
Ta zena),an 
—— bird of 
the —— 
t on 
tho berries of the 
bully-tree. 
Cashew-nut (ka- 
shi‘nul), *. 
fruit the ca- 
shew-tree (Ana- 
cardia occiden- 
tolz). The ash- 
coloured fruit is 
kidney - shaped, 
and consista of a 
kernel inclosed in 





a very hard shell, 
The shell is com- 
= three bo 
ers, the onter r identale. 
and inner of which — —— 


are hard, while 

the intermediate contains a quantity of 
black, acrid, caustic oii which excoriates the 
lips and tongue of any who try to crack the 
nat with thelr teeth. It is rendered harm- 
less by roasting, and the fames given off in 
the roasting are soacrid asto uce inflam- 
mation, The kernel abounda with a sweet, 
milky juice, and forms an ingredient in 
puddings, &c. It is put into Madeira wine 
to give it a favour, and with this view is 
sometimes imported into Britain, The stalk 
or Feren of the fruit is very large and 
fleshy, an agreeable acid flavour, and 


is slightly astringent. 

—— (ka-sho'tré), x. The tree that 
produces the cashew-nut. See above, and 
ANACARDIUM. 

Cashiclaws (kash’i-klaz), nm. An old Scotch 
instrument of torture, consisting of an iron 
ease for the leg, to which fire was applied. 

Cashier (kash-ér’), n. [From cash; comp. 
Fr. caissier, a cashier.] One who has charge 
of cash or money; one who keeps an account 
of the monetary transactions of a bank or 
other commercial concern; a cash-keeper. 

Cashier (kash-ér’), vt, [0.E. casseere, to 
cashier, from 0.Fr. easser, to break, to 
cashier, through the G. cassiren. See CASH, 
to cashicr.] 1. To dismiss from an office or 
place of trust by annulling the commission. 

He had the insolence to o#sAier the captain of the 
lord-lieutenant's own body-guard, aoenday, 

2 To dismiss or discard from service or from 
society. 

, They have already casttered several of their fol- 
OWEES, Addison 


4. To reject; to put out of account; to dis- 
regard. [Rare.] 


Some cartier, of at least endeavour to invalidate, - 


all other argaments. Locke. 


Cashierer (kash-ér’ér), mn. One who cashiers, 
rejecta, or discards. ‘A caskierer of mon- 
archs.” Burke. 

Cash-keeper (kash’kép-ér),n. One intrusted 
with the keeping of money and money ac- 
counts; a cashier. 

Cashmere (kash’mér), mn. A shawl, socalled 
frum the country where first made, Cash- 
mere shawls or fabrics are formed of the 
fine downy wool found about the roots of 
the hair of the Cashmere goat and the wild 
goat of Thibet, the finer ones only from the 
winter down which clothes the wild goat 
and other wild animals of the Himalayas. 
They are now successfully imitated in 
France and Britain 

re (kash’mér),a. Relating to the 
shawl-fabric #0 called. 
tte (kash-me-ret’), mn [Dim. of 
cashmere.) A kind of fabric for ladies’ 
dresees made with a soft and glossy sur- 
face in imitation of cashmere. 


Cash-note (kash’nét),n. A note for the | 


ment of money. 








| 
t 


(ka-shi’), n. (Fr. cachou, catechu.) - 


The juice or gum of certain trees in the 


East Indies, the Acacia, Areca, or Mizosa | 


Catechu. See CATECHU. 
Casia (kash’i-a), 1, Same as Cassia. 
Casimire 


(kas‘i-mir), n. Same as Cazsimere. i 


Byron. 


{ 


Casing (kas’ing), n. 1. The act or process | 


expressed by the vorb to case.—2. A case; a 
covering; as, (a)a covering on the outside of 
the walls of a house different from the back- 
ing; (6) a wooden tunnel for powder-hose in 
biasting ; (¢) a covering round a steamboat- 
funnel to protect the 
&.+ The depriving an animal of its skin. 


eck from the heat.—_ 
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(kas'ingz), n. pl. Anorthof England 
word for dried cows’ dung, used for fuel. 
Casino (ka-sé’nd), n. pl Casinos (ka-sé’- 

a & amall house.) 1. A small coun- 
pot ta use; a lodge; formerly sometinres spe- 
cifically a house capable of affording defence 
on a smal) scale against an attacking force. 
2 A club-house or public room used for 
social meee, gaming. dancing, music, 
&c.; a public dancing saloon. 


The times are such that one scarcely dares allude | 


to that ** — com: 7 which thousands of an 
men anity Fair are enting ever A 
Shick nightly fills castes ant doce 2* — 
Thackeray. 
8, A game at cards: in this use written also 
Caamino (which see). 

Cask (kask), n. [From 8p. casco, skull, hel- 
met, wooden wine-cask, wine-vat, probably 
from cascare, . —— = a —— a LL 
quessicare, a lengthen orm 0 2 
sare, to break, whence Fr. casser, to idea, 
and E. ) LA helmet. [In this use 
written more commonly Casgue.] 

Why does be crush beneath a cart 
His wrinkled brows? Addison, 
2 A close vessel for containing liquors, 
formed by staves, heading, and hoo This 
isa eral term comprehending the pipe, 

— butt, barrel, &c. 

(kask), v.t. To put into a cask. 

Caskt ), m [Shortened form of casket. | 
A cnsket. ‘A —— locked into the woe- 
fullest cask.’ i 

Casket (kas‘ket), n, (In form a dim. of cask, 
but in meaning from Fr. cassetie, a coffer or 
casket, dim. of casse,a box, See CASH, n.] 
1. A small chest or box for jewels or other 
small articles. ‘Caskets full of pardons." 
Strype. 

Here catch this cantef; it is worth the pains, Séad, 
2. A name sometimes — to a book 
consisting of a number of selected Ilterary 
or musical pieces; as, a casket of literary 
ems. Written also et. 

et (kas'ket), v.t. To put in a little 
chest. ‘The jewel safely casketed.” Keats. 
I have writ my letters, casteted my treasure. SAat. 


Casket (kav‘ket),» Naut, same as Gasket. 

Casknet (kask’net), n <A small casket. 
Honell. 

Casque (kask), » ([Fr., from Sp. caso, 
See CASK.) A term applied, especially Sf 
the poets, in a somewhat loose way, to hel- 
mets of every description from classical 
times to the present. 

My good blade carves the eargues of men, 

y tough lance thrusteth sire. Tennyron, 

But, in a more precise use, the term desig- 
nates a head-piece worn apparently more 
for parade than serious wartare, wanting a 
vizor, but furnished with cheek-pieces and 
oreillets, and frequently elaborately orna- 
mented and embossed. The casque first 
appears in English armour in the reign of 

enry VIII. ritten also Cask. 

Casquet et), » See CASKE?. 

Casquetel (kas’ket-el), n, [From * 
‘Asmall steel cap or open helmet, without 





Casquetel (temp. Edward [V,), side and back view. 


beaver or vizor, but having a projecting 
umbril and overlapping plates behind for 
ease in throwing the head back. 

Gass! Casset (kas), wt [Fr. casaer, to 
break, to cashier. e CASH, to cashier. ] 

1. To — to defeat; toaunul. ‘To cass 
all old and unfaithful bands." Raleigh. — 
2. To dismiss; to cashier. 

Cassada, Cassado (kas-si'da, kas-ai’d6), n. 
Same as Cassava. 

Cassareep, Cassireepe (kas’sa-rép, kas’si- 
rép), ». [Caasaripe, South American name.} 
The concentrated juice of the roots of the 
bitter cassava (Nanihot wtilissima), fa- 
voured by aromatics and deprived of its 
poisonous properties by bolling. It is used 
to give a relish to soups and other dishes, 
and forme eae of —— Indian 
* pepper-pot.’ ritten also Cassaripe, 

Cassatet (kas’sit) vt IL. ecassus, vain, 
empty. See CASHIER) To vacate, annul, 
or make void. 


This opinion supersedes and arrears 8 best j 
ay. 


medium we have. 











CASSIA-PULP 


Cassation (kas-si‘shon),n. The act of annul- 
ling or of reversing a judicial sentence. In 
France there is a court of cassation. It isthe 

highest court 

of the country, 
and = receives 

Is from all 


sa’va or kas-sii’- 
va), n. [Pg. cas- 
save, Sp. , 

from 


Haytian name 
kasabi.] 1. A 
species of mani- 
hot (M. wtiliesi- 
ma), nat. order 
Euphorbiacem. 
See MANTOC. — 
2 The onutri- 
tious starch ob- 
tained from the 
white soft root of the plant. It is prepared 
in the West Indies, tropical America, and 
on the African coast in the following man- 
ner:—Tbe roots are washed, stripped of their 
rind, and grated down to a pulp, which is 
pat into coarse, strong canvas bags, and 
submitted to powerful pressure to express 
the highly poisonous juice. The flour that 
remains after pressing is formed into thin 
round cakes, and baked on a hot iron plate. 
They are then allowed to cool, and after- 
wards broken into pleces and laid out in 
the son to dry. In this state it forms a 
valuable article of food, upon which many 
of the inhabitants of southern America live 
almost entirely, From cassava cakes the 
tapioca of commerce is prepared. See Ta- 
PIOCA. 
Casse,t rt See Cass. 





Casava Plant (Aanthot 
wtidirsione), 


Casse-pa: (kas’se-pi-pér), n. The name 

given to —* per — * the two out- 
side quires of a ream; broken paper. 

Casserian sé'ri-an), », [From Julius 


Casserius of Padua.] In anet. a term ap- 
piled to a large semilunar ganglion, formed 
y the fifth nerve, and immediately dividing 
into the ophthalmic, superior, and inferior 
maxillary nerves. 
(kas-rol), n. [Fr., a stew-pan.} 
In cookery, an edging, border, wall, or en- 
casement of rice, paste, or mashed pota " 
in which meats are served at table, Such 
meats are said to be served ‘en casserole.” 

Cassetur breve (kas-sd‘tér bré’vé). IL. 
lit. let the brief be annulled.) In law, an 
entry made by a plaintiff, who finds a plea 
in abatement is well founded, whereby an end 
is put to the action, and he can in anew. 

Cassia (kash’l-a), » ([L. casia, Gr. kasia 

rarely with double 5), from the Hebrew or 

nician name.) 1. A large genus of legu- 
minous plants, — 3 the tropical parts 
of the world. The species consist of trees, 
shrubs, or herbs; the leaves are abruptly 
pinnated, and usually bear ds on their 
stalks, The leafiets of seve cies con- 
stitute the well-known d called senna. 
That imported from Alexandria is obtained 
from C€. aeutifolia and C. obovata. East 
Indian senna consists of the lance-shaped 
leaflets of C. elongata; and other species 
eupply smaller quantities in commerce. 
C. Fistula is found wild in India, and has 
been introduced into other tropical coun- 
tries. Its legumes contain a quantity of 
thick pulp, which is a mild laxative, and 
enters into the composition of the confec- 
tion of cassia and the confection of senna. 
The leaves and flowers are also purgative.— 
2 Same as Casvia-lignea, 

Cassia-bark (kash'i-a-bark), ». Same as 
Cassia-lignea, 

Cassia-bud (kash’i-a-bud), n. The flower- 
bud of Cinnamomum Cassia and other spe- 
cies of the same onus, used in cooking, &e. 

Cassia h’i-a-lig-ne-a), mn. (Lit. 

ligneous or w cassia.) The bark of the 

same trees that yield casaia-buds, It is 

much prized by the Chinese and largely im- 

ported into Europe. Its flavour somewhat 

resembles that of cinnamon; and as it con- 
tains a greater portion of essential oil, and 
is much cheaper, it is now more extensively 


Caseia-oil (kash‘i-a-oil), » The common 
oil of cinnamon, procured from caasia-bark 
and cassia-buds. 

3 (kash’i-a-pulp), nm The sweet 
pulp which exists in the pods of Caswia Fis- 
tula. It is used in medicine as a mild pur- 

gative. See CASSsIA. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g. 3 j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


CASSICAN 


#i-kan} m. 1. An insessorial 


Cassican (kas’ 

bird of the genus Cassicus (which see) — 
2 Sometimes epespeny LETT to the 
harita, an Australasian bird. 
Cassicus 5* n. [Probably from I. 
edases, & net, a spider's 

woven nesta.) An American genua of In- 
sessorial birds, family Icteridw, allied to 
the starlings, remarkable for the ingenuity 
with which they weave their nesta. The 
C. cristatus, sometimes called the crested 


web, from their | 
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Cassocked (kas‘sokt),a, Clothed with a cas- 
sock, * ee — 


huntsman. r. 
Cassolette (kas’sd-let),n. [Fr.) A gold, sil- 
ver, or ivory box for containing umery, 


having its lid pierced with holes for the 
escape of the odour; the part of a censer 


| perforated for the emiasion of the perfumes. 


oriole, is about 20 inches long, and con- . 


stricta a pouch-shaped nest of the length 
of 30 inches, of thin shreds of bark, which, 
with the view of ensuring its safety from 
monkeys and serpents, it suspends at the 
extremity of the branch of some smooth- 
barked tree. 

Cassideous (kas-sld'é-us), a. [L. cassis, a 
helmet.} In bot helmet-shaped, like the 
1 — sepal of the flower in the genus Aco- 

tum. 


Cassidony (kas‘si-don-i), mn. 1. [A corrup- 
tion of L. Sta:chas sidonia, the steechas re 
Sidon, where the plant is indigenous.) The 
meg name of Larandula Stechas, or 
nch lavender, and also of a species of 
Gnaphalium or cadweed.—2 ie corruption 
of chalcedony.] A mineral of which vases 
are often made. 

Cassimere (kas‘sl-mér), n. [Fr. caseimir, 
same word as cashmere.) A kind of thin 
twilled woollen cloth woven in imitation of 
Cashmere shawls. Called alao Kerseymere. 

Cassine (kas-si’né),n. (The name given to an 
allied plant by the Indians of Florida) An 
ornamental genus of evergreen shrubs bear- 
ing white flowers, nat. order Aquifoliacem, 
mostly natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
One species, C. excelnt, a native of Nepaul, 
grows to the height of 15 feet. 

Cassinette (kas-si-net’), n. (Sp. casinete, 
G. cassinet, a sort of dim. of casaimere.) A 
cloth made of a cotton warp and the woof 
of very fine wool, or wool and silk, used for 
waistcoats. Called also Kerseynette. 

Cassino (kas-sé’nd), m. {It. casino, a small 
house, a gaming-house; L, casa, a cottage. ) 
A game at cards somewhat resembling 
whist, in which eleven pointa constitute the 
game. —Great cassino, the ten of diamonds, 
which counts two.— Little cassino, the two 
of spades, which counts one. Written also 
Casino, 

Cassio-berry (kas‘si-6-be-ri), n. The popular 
name of the fruit of ——— larviga tim, 

Cassiopeia, Cassiopea (kas‘si--pe"a), n. 
{In class. myth. the wife of Cepheus, king 
of Ethiopia, and mother of Andromeda She 
was afterwards placed among the stars} 
A constellation in the northern hemisphere, 
situated near toCepheus. It contains fifty- 
five stars, 

Cassis (kas’sis), n. [L.,a helmet.) A genus 
of gasteropodous molluses, including the 
especies known by the name of helmet-shella 
They belong to the family Buccinidw. 

Cassiteria kas-si-té'ri-a), n. (Gr. hassiteros, 
tin.) A kind of crystals which appear to 
have an admixture of tin, The colour is 
brown or whitish. 

Cassiterite (kas’si-tér-it), n. [Gr. kassiteroe, 
tin.] (SnO.) The most common ore of tin, 
—o in Cornwall, Sweden, Greenland, 
France, in, Germany, North and South 
America, Australia, and the Island of Banca 
near Sumatra, generally in large irregular 
masses disseminated in granite, gneiss, clay- 
slate, mica-slate, and porphyry, but also 
fibrous, crystallized in priams, in rolled 
pieces, in grains as sand, in which last con- 
dition it is known as stream-tin. It is a 

= consisting of tin 79, and oxygen 21. 
ee TIN. 

Cassius (kas‘si-us),n. [Named from its dls- 
coverer, a German physician.) A purple 

nt, used in porcelain and glass paint- 

. prepared from the muriate of gold by 
ding to it a mixture of the protochloride 
and perchloride of tin. More usually called 

Purple of Cassius. Ure. 

Cassock (kas’sok), nm [Ir. , from 
It. casacea, from casa, a house, casa, & 
cottage.} 1. Any loose robe or outer coat, 
bat particularly a military one. 

The master file, rotten amd sound, apom my life 
anmoutita not to fifteen thousand poll, half of the which 


Gare hot shake the snow frown off their cassocts lest 
they shake themselves to pieces, 


2 A tight-fitting garment worn under the 
gown by clergymen. In the Church of Rome 
it varies in colour with the dignity of the 
wearer. Priests wear black; bishops, purple; 
cardinals, scarlet; the pope, white. 


Fite, fiir, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; 


— — — — — — — — —— — — — — — — — — — — 


pine, pin; 


Cassoon (kas’stin), 7. 


Casso 


**T made a shift tocaat him.’ Shak.—11. 


(kas-son-id’), m [Fr.] 
sugar, sugar not refined. 
[It. cassone, a large 
chest.) A deep panel or coffer in a ceiling 


or softit, 

wary (kas'si-wa-ri), mn [Malay casu- 
waris,) A large cursoria) bird of the genus 
Casuarina (C. galeatus), family Struthionids, 
inhabiting the islands in the indian Archi- 
pees. much resembling, and nearly as 

as, the ostrich, but with lege thicker 
and stronger in pro on, and three toes 
on the foot. The wings are of rudimentary 


Raw 





Crested Cassowary (Carnarine ga/eaties). 


nature, being hid ander the feathers, and 
are arined with strong spines for combat or 
defence. The head is surmounted with a 
helmet-like bony protuberance, covered with 
horn, consisting of plates one over another. 
It runs with great rapidity, outstripping 
the swiftest horse. cassowary lays a 
few eggs, which it leaves to be hatched by 
the heat of the sun. 

{kas-sy-mil'nar), mn [Hind.] 
An aromatic root used asa tonic and stimu- 


Icel. 
a Scandinavian word.) 1. To throw, fling, 
or send; to drive off by force; to hurl; to 
impel. 


which took away the locusts, 


Red Sea. Exod, x, 19. 
Uzeiah prepared for them . . . slings to azar stones, 
a Ch. xevt. 14. 


So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should orsrt 
seod into the ground. Mark iv, 26, 
2 To shed; to impart;.to communicate; as, 
to cast light on a subject; to cast a lustre 
on posterity. 
Aad storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious bj 
3. To bestow; to confer or transfer. 
The government I oasf upon my brother, Sad. 
4 To turn; to direct; as, to cast a look or 
lance of the eye. ‘Cast her fair eyes to 
ven,’ Shak.—6, To discard; to dismiss ; 
to reject. 
state cannot with safety cast him, Shad, 
6. To shed or throw off; as, trees cast their 
fruit; a serpent casts his skin. ‘To cast the 
raga of sin.” § Dryden. 
Your colt’s tooth is mot cast yet. Shak. 


Shakspere has the pp. casted in this sense: 
COnetee slough."}-7'} To emit or give out. 
This rastea sulphurecous smell, =f ooa'ward. 

8.+ To throw out or up; to eject; to vomit. 

We ali were sca-swallowed though some oust — 

His fils: within being casthe would appear 

A pond as deap as bell Shak, 


9% To form by throwing up earth; to raise. 


Thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
Luke xix. 43. 
The blind mole casts 
Copped hills toward heaven, Shak 


10. To throw on the ground, as in eerrig 


Afiiten. 


decide against in a lawsuit; to condemn, 
a criminal, 

Were the case referred to any competent fudge 
they would inevitably be cast, Dr. M. ate 


note, not, mive; tiibe, tub, byll; 


0 
aS 





And the Lord tarned a might ey 3 west vel, | 
and cest them into the | 





CAST 





Both were aast, 

And this irrevocable sentence past. Djinn, 
—To be cast in £30, to be condemned to pay 
£30, Cornhill Mag.—12. To thrust; as, to cad 
into prison; to put or set in a particular 
state. ‘Clarence whom I hive caet in dark. 
ness.’ Shak, 

Both the chariot and horse are ces ints a deed 

ep. Ps. borri, — 
13. To bring forth abortively. 

Thy ewes and thy she goats have not rar ther 
youny. Gen, sxst @ 
14. To find or ascertain by computation; to 
compute; to reckon; to calculate; a, to 
cast accounts; to cast a nativity. 

You cast the event of war, my noble 
And summed the account of chance. 
15, To contrive; to plan. 

Cast it also that you may have rooms beth tr 
Sulmener and winter. Bacar 

The cloister .. , would hare been for az 
orange-house; ancl had, I dowkt not, bees cost for 
that purpose. Str i. Tempic 
14. To fix or distribute (the parts of a play} 
among the actors; as, to cast the ‘Merchant 
of Venice.” Addizon; also, to assign a cer- 
tain part or role to; as, to cast an actrem 
for the part of Portia. —17. To found; to form 
into 4 cular ehape by pouring liqal 
metal inte a mould; to run; as, to out 


Shab, 


* cannon. 


Thou shalt cau four rings of gold fort. Ex sx. 
Fig. 

Some have been tempted to cast all their leursing 
into this method. ¥ Wettes 
18. In printing, to throw off, as a prof or 
revise.—To * anchor, to moor a vessel by 
letting the anchor or anchors drop.—To aa 
aside, to dismiss or reject as useless of - 
convenient.—To cast away, (a) to rekeect 
Lev. xxvi. 44 (6) To throw away; to lavish 
or waste by profusion; to tum to no um; 
as, to east away life, to cast away a golden 
opportunity. (c)To wreck; as, the ship wa 
east away on the coast of Africa. ‘Cow 
away and sunk on Goodwin Sands.” Shai 
—To cast the balance, to turn the scale; w 
cause one scale to preponderate: often sei 
figuratively. Sotth ; den.—T'o cast by. 
to reject; to filnmg or throw by. Shak; 
Locke.—To cast dmwen, to thraw down; fg 
to deject or depress the mind. 

Why art thou cast down, O my soul? Pa xiii 5 
—To cast the draperies, in the jine arts to 
dispose the folds of the garments with which 
the figures in the picturea are clothed; to 
dispose the main Nnes of a picture gener- 
ally.—-T'o cast forth, to throw out of reject, 
—— an inclosed place; to emit or send 
ou 

He shall grow as the lily, and cast forth bs mets 
as Lebanon. Hos. e.g 
—To cast in, to throw into the bargain. 


Such an omaischent church we wich indeed: 
“Twere worth both Testaments, ars ra *8* creed 


rire 
—To cast off, (a) to discard or reject; to drive 


aie 5 prince will in the perfectness of time 
ec tal th the i 
Cast gts followers. Sees. 

(b) Naut. to loosen from or Jet go; 48, 1 
east of a vessel in tow. (c) In -—_—- 


(a) to reject or turn out. 

The brat hath been cast ont . . 
fog i, 

b) To speak or give vent to. Addimn— 

‘0 cast wp, (a) to compute; to reckon; 
calculate; aa, to cast trp accounts ‘Casting 
up the cost beforehand.’ Dryden (}) To 
eject; to vomit. - 

Their villany goes against my weak stomach, 
therefore 1 * cast ie up. ⸗ Shad. 
Cast uf the poison that infects thy mind. Dryer 
(c) To twit or upbraid with; to recall t 
one’s notice for purpose of — 

W.* maid is always earth to me 

an — Ant bord and ladystep is, =< Lew. 
(d) To raise; to throw up. ‘Throws dows 
one mountain to cast up a higher.’ Shek — 
To cast on, to refer or resign to. South.—Te 
cast one’s self on or upon, to reaign or yield 
one's self to the disposal of, without reserve: 
as, to cast one’s self upon a person's mercy.— 
To cast in one’s lot with, to share the fate a 
fortune of.—T'o cast in the teeth, to upbraid, 
378 to twit.—To east ur⸗a, to tetet 
to. ‘If things were cast upon this issue. 
that God should never prevent sin till mas 


. no father cee 
Shak 


oil, pound; — ti, Se. abume; =, Sc. fey. 
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—⸗ it.” South.To cast off copy, in 
printing, to ascertain accurately how many 
| print a given quantity of manu- 
pt copy will make; or a 
ren quantity of ted * 
the size of book and type *2 
changed; also when a given quantit 
— ory is delivered, with 
tions that it is to make a certain number 
t, to determine Lest size of 


‘So may cast 
ite.” ‘South —2 Made by founding 
or casting; a8, caet iron; cast steel. 


2 To work arithmetical calculations; 
sum accounts. 
Ohl who would cast and balance at a desk? 


CMY SON. 
3 To turn or revolve in the mind; to cal- 
culate; to consider. 
pe EEE mr 20 veprqnent te Bt; the mantel as 
of friendship is to casf and see how many things 
there are which a man cannot do himself. 


This way and that I cesftosave my friends. Page. 
4 To recelve form or shape. ‘A mass that 
tely malleable, and will not run 
thin, so as to cast and mould.’ Woodward, 
4 To warp; to twist from regular shape. 
—— ae — 
bews of straightness, Moxen 
64 To vomit. These verses too. . . make 
me ready to cast.’ B. Jonson.—7. Naut. to 
fall off or incline, so as to bring the side of 
—— applied —— 
to the wind 


riding with her h 
when her anchor Is first loosened.—To cast 
aoe, a) in Aunting, to go about fn dif- 
ns in order to discover a lost 


oe of them (the hares in the © of 
hare-and-| j appears, so now . . . there is noth- 
— tn ene ee One ee ok ee 7. Hughes. 


perform or obtain.” Bacon. * Contrive and 
eaat about how to bring such events to pass.’ 
Lentley.—To cast back, to throw the memory 
back; to refer to something past. 


Yeu cuit Sach lor bandvods of years, and — 
every bit of —— over hed i mny | —— 


Cast n 1. — — 
y, n@ throwing 
line the 2. The distance 


Another oest of their potiticks, was that of endea- 
vouring to impeach an innocent lady. Swyf?, 
4 Motion or turn of the eye; direction, look, 
or 
They let you see by one asf ofthe eye. 4adilisen. 
5. & 4 throw of dice; hence, a state of chance 


Tae at life upon 
And I will ptt hte Nn Shak. 
E eas erm cant whether the army should m — 
this way or that way. 


Weepent thou to take the as 
Of those dad tneaments that near thee ie, 


7A tube of wax used by founders, which 
is fitted into a mould to give shape to 
metal Also, a cylindrical piece of brass or 
copper, slit in two lengthwise, to form a 
— or ——— in a mould for conveying 
—8 Among plumbers, a little brazen 
— ak con end at pres a sates 
without ans. by means of whi 
melted metal is poured into the mould. 
9 F fur, or other in ble mat- 
ters ej from the stomach y a hawk or 
other bird of prey. 
And where the two contrived 1! 


heir 
Lies the hawk’'s azst, the mole has is 





10. Atinge; ee orslight degree 
of a colour; as, a cast of green. 

The native hue of resolution 
Re a Se pee oot ——— 


ul. Manner; outward ——— air; mien; 
‘New| and the 
a “Denham. mething 
of cere fy — Pope.—12. A couple: 
now this sense only in the language 
of hawking; as, a cast of hawks.—13. An 
assignment of the parts of a play to the 
several actors; the company o actors to 
whom the parts of a play are assign 
the play was produced with a very 

cast,—14, ey _ = —— — yh * 
prodneed by the lugworm. 16 en 
a —— hand; especially, the act ar help- 
ing a ped estrian on his way by giving him 
a place in a vehicle ; a lift. [Scotch.) 

We bargained driver to give us a cast to 
the thane anny — a Swnollett, 
16.¢ Occasion; opportunity. 

The end whereof Ili keep uatil — oat on 


—The last cast, =, the last throw of ti the 
dice; the last s ; the venturing of all 
that ‘Temains 40 One om one th70W OF one 
effort; the last chance. 

Will you turn recreant at the dast cast) =Diryden. 


(6) The last gasp. 

Sir Thomas Belley is even now at the fast cnet, 
and hath lain speechless and without know esince 
yesterday at noon, Letter dated 1612. 
Spenser uses utmost cast in the same sense. 


Whereas he last 
Had left that couple near their atmrast cast, 


Cast,t nn. See CasTR. 
(kas-té’li-a, kas’ta-li), n, 
fountain of inspiration on 


Castalian (kas-tf'li-an), a. Pertaining to 


— — n II.) A 
plants, nat. order Cu ——8 consisting of 
trees or shrubs, 


the males in catkins and the females soli- 
. Two or three nuts are contained in 
each prickly four-valved fruit. The most 
example is or common 
chestnut-tree (C. reset), which has long been 
introduced into and 
thrives ‘well in this 


from castanea, a 
chestnut, from re- 
sembling that fruit.) 
An —— com· 
posed small con- 
cave shells of ivo 
se ners wood, sha: 
e@ spoons, placed 
 featened $0 
the thumb, and beat 
with the middle fin- 
ae 
— —— Mex paniment to 
OOTS aa “an accom 
—_ dances and guitars, The crotalum of 





are from 40 to 50 feet high. 
flowers are of a bright 
are succeeded by a cylindrical pod 
containing three or four seeds about the 
size and aspect of chestnuts. They are 
ones by the natives, but are not very palat- 
Castaway (kast’a-wa), n. One who or that 
which is cast away; one who is shipwrecked; 
one who is ruined in fortune or character, 
‘She there — a hopeless castaway.’ 
Shak. 1 —— 
Castaway (kast‘a- a. Thrown away; 
rejected; useless; of no value. a 
Ww . 5 the 
Pe ¢ only remember, rae our cesteway e 
Caste (Kast) af (Fr. caste, — 
breed, race, : anid to have been first 
applied to Seem classes of the Hindus by the 
Portuguese, who were the earliest colonists 
of ia. It is comparatively of late that 


CASTIGATOR 





the word has come to be spelled caste, being 
by old authors written cast.) 1, One of the 
tribes or classes into which the Hindus are 
divided according to the religious law of 
—— — These castes are four in num- 


— Men of no caste are called 
Peariahs and regarded aa outcasts, In San- 
skrit castes are Varnas, colours, 
colour being, no doubt, * chief distinc- 
tion at first. Besides the al castes nu- 
merous mixed classes or * have 
up in the progress of time, and are depend. 
ent upon a man’s trade, occupati pation, ro- 
fession. The same term Is also aise ened of 
somewhat similar classes in other coun- 
tries.—2. A rank or grade of society: espe- 
cially used of the upper grades, 

Her manner had not that re 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de vere. 


—To lose caste, to get d from one 
— — — to lose social posi- 
On, 
Castellan tel-lan), n. (L.L. castellanue, 
from castellum, a castle. See CASTLE.) A 
vernor or constable of a castle. 
(kas‘tel-lnn-i), n. The jurisdic. 
tion of a castellan; the lordship belongi 
to a castle, or the extent of its land on 
jurisdiction. 
Earl Allan has within his ceste/fany, or the juris- 
diction of his casthe, 200 manors, all but one. 


* 


clham, 
Castellated (kas’tel-lat-ed), a. 1. Furnished 
with turrets and battlements like a castle; 
built in the apr ty Sees gL as, a castel- 


lated mansion.—2. Inclosed in a building, 
as a fountain or ciatern. Johnson. 
Castellation (kas-tel-li’shon), n. 1. The 
act of fo ng a house and rend ita 
castle. — evnct of providing a building 
with battlemen 
Castellet Cune'sel- let), n. A small castle. 


} 

(kiis'tér), n, [From cast. As regards 
— — — ly 
app a pepper-caster, which pep- 
per is cast or sprinkled.) "L. One who casts; 
aa 8 one who computes; a calculator. 
9 * — makes —— * — 
¢ e who assigns parts of a play 
the actors.—2 A phial, cruet, or other small 
vessel, used to contain condiments for the 
table; as, a set of casters; also, a con- 
taining a set of casters.—3. A small woe 
on a swivel, attached to the leg of a 
of furniture, in order to facilitate its = 
moved about without Utin — w 
in this use is uently writ! 

r, chestery TA" 
ceaster, — from L. ecastrum, a fort.) 
suffix in place-names; as, Don 
fort on the Don; Colchester, the fort on the 
Colne; Exeter (Execester), the fort on the 
Exe; Cirencester, the fort of Ciren(Corineum). 
In Chester, the town, it appears as an inde- 
pendent-word, {This is one of the six words 
recognized as directly inherited from the 
Roman invaders. For others see STREET.) 

Castification t (kas-ti-fi-ki’shon), ». The 
making chaste; purification in a moral 
sense; chastity; "purity. 

Let worl pega ea purities and 


castifications of Fer. Tayler. 
page gt vt 7 & pp. casti- 
—— ing. casti- 


53* * 1 —— * 

——57 correct or pun in 

— ‘Lf thou didst put this sour-cold 

bit on to te thy pride.” Shak.— 

2. To subject to a severe and critical scru- 

tiny; to criticise for the purpose of correct- 

ing; to emend ; as, to eastigate the text of 

an author, ‘Had ‘ad and castigated 

— —— — aa the tof 
‘shon), n. ac’ 

castigating: (2) punishment by whipping; 

ion? ; chastisement; discipline. ‘The 

of her slanderers.’ Ir- 


anrue the anger of 

servants, a fatherly 
erstigation. Bp. Hail. + 
(}) Critical scrutiny - emendation ; cor- 
rection of textual erro: 

Castigator — ga ter), n. One who cas- 
tigates or corrects. 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, go; J, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


CASTIGATORY 


tory (kas'ti-ga-to-ri), a, Serving to | 
custigate; tending to correction; corrective; 
punitive, ‘Punishments, either probatory, 
castigatory, or exemplary.” Bp. Bramhall. 

tory (kas’ti-ga-to-ri),#. Something 
that serves to castigute; specifically an ap- | 
paratus formerly used to punish and correct 
arrant scolds, called also a ducking-stool or 


trebucket. 

Castile-soap (kas-tél's6p), n. A kind of 
fine hard, white or mottled soap, made with 
olive-ofl and a solution of caustic soda. 
Calied also Spanish-soap. 

Castilian (kas-til’i-an), a. Pertaining to 
Castile in Spain. 

Castilian (kas-til'i-an), n. An inhabitant or 
native of Castile in Spain. j 

(kiist‘ing), m. 1. The act of throw- 

ing: the act of casting or founding. —2 That 
which is cast in a mould; anything formed 
by casting melted metal into a mould or in 
sand. —8.+ Contrivance; distribution; ar- 
rangement. 

Distributie is that useful casting of all rooms for 
office, entertainment, or pleasure. iW ottesr, 
4.4 Vomit, ‘The hound turnyde agen to his 
cube Wickliffe. 

-net (kiist'ing-net),. A net which 
is cast and drawn, in distinction from a net 
caine toa Cating-roeeatng 
-¥O “Vo! fis! võot 
kist‘ing-vois), n. The vote of a presiding | 
officer in an assembly or council which 
decides a question when the votes of the 
assembly or house are equally divided be- 
tween the affirmative and negative. 
~weight (kist'ing-wit), « A weight 
that turna the scale of a balance or es 
it preponderate. 
Cast-iron (kistl-érm), » Iron melted and 
run into moulds. See Inon. 
Cast-knee (kist'né), n A hanging knee 
used ina ship of war for arching over the 





corner of a gun-port, &c. 
Cast-knitting (kast'nit-ing), » That kind | 


of knitting in which the needle is passed 
through the mesh from the inside of the 
piece of hosiery which is being knitted, and 
the yarn with which the new mesh is made 
is held on the outside. 
Castle (kas’l), nm II. eastellum, dim. of eas- 
trum, a fort.) 1. A building, or series of 








Chateau de Coucy.—From Viollet-le-Duc, 


connected buildings, fortified for defence 
against an enemy; a fortified residence; a 
fortresa, Castles, in the sense of fortified 
residences, were an outgrowth or institution 
of feudalism, and were first brought to a 
high pitch of stre 
the Normans. In 
or no castles, properly speaking, till the 
time of William the Conqueror, after which a 
great many were constructed on the Norman 
model, At first the donjon or keep was the 
only part of the castle of great strength, and 
the other buildings in connection with it 
were more or less of a temporary nature. 
In the thirteenth century, however, the de- 
sign of the castle became more fully devel- 
oped, and the keep formed only the central 
part of a group of buildings, all supporting 
each other, and mutually contributing to 


h and completeness by 
land there were few 
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the strength and commodiousness of the 
whole. he cut shows the castle of the 
Sires de Coucy, France, built in the thir- 
teenth century. In the fo und is the 
outer bailey or esplanade, fortified, and con- 
tain a chapel, stables, and other build- 
ings. The outer entrance to this was formed 
by the barbican. a is the fosse, 20 yards 
broad; 5, the gateway, approached by two 


—— efended by twoguard-rooms, — 
and having a double portecullis within, giv- ; 


I 


ing entrance to vaulted guard-rooms with | 


sleeping apartments, &c., above, ¢, d, inner 
bailey or courtyard; e, covered buildings 
for the men defending the walls or curtains; 
J, apartments for the family, entered by the 
urand staircase, g; A, great hall, with store- 
rooms and yvaulta below; ¢, donjon or keep 
(the chapel is seen behind it), the strongest 
part of the castle, with walls of immense 
thickness, suited to form the last retreat of 
the garrison. At & was a postern lead 
from the donjon and communicating wi 
an outer postern, drawbridge, &«. ; [, m, n, 0, 
towers or bastions flanking the walla 

Our cestie’r strength will laugh a siege to — 

Ty 


A man’s house is his eretle, Sir E. Coke, 
The house of every one is to him as his castie and 
fortress, as well for defence against injury and vio- 
lence as for his repose. Sir £, Cote, 
2 The honse or mansion of a person of rank 
or wealth: somewhat vaguely applied, but 
usually to a large and more or lesa impos- 
ing butlding.—3, Neus. a part at either end 
of a vessel. See FORECASTLE, AFTCASTLE. 
4. A piece made in the form of a castle, used 
in the game of chess; the rook.—Castle in 
the air, a visionary project; a scheme that 
has no solid foundation. ‘When I build 
eastles in the aire.’ So also castle 
im the sky. 
I build great castles tne the shires, 
. fear'd and raz d yet without hands. 
fi. of Stirting. 
—Castle influence, a term used in Ireland to 
denote the political influence of the court, 
Dublin castle being the official residence of 
the lord-lientenant. 

Castle (kas), vi. In chess, to move the 
king two squares to the right or left and 
bring up the rook or castle to the square 
the king has passed over. 

Castle- (kas'l-bild-4r), ». One who 
builds castles; one who forms visionary 
schemes (castles in the air). 


{ ain one of that species of men who are properly | 
* 


denominated costietuiiders, who scorn to be be- 
holden to the earth for a foundation, Steete. 

Castle- (kas1-bild-ing), n. The act 
of building castles in the air, Steele. 

Castle-crested (kas'l-krest-ed), a. 
mounted by a castle or castles. 

The sum sinks behind the great ovntie-crested 
mountains, Taockeray. 
Castled (kasld), a. Furnished with a castle 

or castles, 
The cestied crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine. Byron. 
Cas (kas'l-giird), a 1. The guard 
which defends a castie.—2. A feudal tenure, 
or knight service, which obliged the tenant 
to perform service within the realm, with- 


Sur- 





out limitation of time,—3. A tax laid upon | 


those living within a certain distance of a 
castle, and getting less or more of protection 


from it, in aid of the maintenance of those © 
who guard it.—4. The circuit round a castle © 
subject to be taxed for its maintenance. (In — 


the two last senses called alao Castle-ward. | 
Castlery (kas'l-ri), n. The government of a 

eastle. 

Blount, 


‘The castlery of Baynard’s castle.” 


(kas‘let),n. Asmall castle. Leland. 


Castle-ward 
GUARD, 3, J vine), 
— (kas n. 
suffix -ling.) An coertion. 
We should rather rely on the urine of a ovetifng’s 
er. Ser Breowee. 
Castling? (kast'‘ling),a. Abortive, Hudibras. 
Castock (kas’tok), n. See CrsTock. 
Cast-off (kast’of), a. Laid aside; rejected; 
as, cast-of livery. 
Castor (kas'tér), n. 
a beaver.) 1 A reddish-brown substance, 
of a strong penetrating smell, secreted by 
two glandular sacs, closely connected with, 
but quite distinct from, the organs of repro- 
duction of the beaver, at one time of high 
repute, and still largely used in some parts 
af the world, in medicine, though in this 
country it is now used chiefly by perfumers. 
Called also Castoreum.—2. A genus of rodent 


ax’l-ward), n, See CASTLE- 


(L. castor; Gr, kastér, | 


[Caat, v. and dim. | 





mammals of which the beaver is the type 
See BREAVER.—3. A beaver hat. 

T have always been known for the marher 
in which I wore OY carter. 27 Sand, 
4. A heavy quality of broad-cloth nosed for 
over-coata. 

Castor (kas’tér), m. See Caster, % 

Castor (kis‘tor),. A mineral found In the 
island of Elba associated with another called 
Pollux, It is a silicate of aluminium mi 
lithinm, and — a variety of petalite 
It is co aa and transparent with « 


listening lustre, 
dastor and Pollux (kas’tor, pol'Ink), » 
1. In aatron. the constellation Gemini or 


the Twins, into which the sun enters som. 


orum, is the name of one of the bright 
stars in the head of the Twins, the 
nearer of the two to the pole It Ba 


double star, or consists of two stars #0 cle 


uring a storm, 
times adhering to a part of a ship, in 
form of one, two, and even three or 
balls, When one is seen alone it is 


Castor-bean (kas‘tér-bén), n The seed of 
a (Fticinws cormmtenis) 
-t6’ré-um), ® Same w 


» ae 

Castoric (kas-tor'ik), a. Of or pertaining b 

or derived from castor; a8, casteric acid 

Castorine (kas'té-rin), a 4s 
animal principle discovered in enstor, mi 
erence by boiling castor in six tlnes i 
weight of alcohol, and filtering the liqnat 
From this is deposited the castorin. 

Castoridm (kas-to-ri‘na, be 

tor'i-dé), n. pl. The beaver tribe: a family i 
rodent animals, comprising the beaver, & 
See BEAVER. 

Castor-oil (kas’tér-oi]), n [Probably from 
some resem ce to the substance caster) 
The oil obtained from the seeds of Riciew 
communis, a native of India, but now db 
tributed over all the warmer regions a 
the globe. The oil is obtained from the 
seeds by hog | them between rollers and 
the em in be 


and again subjecting them e 
pressure. The oil i afer 
wards heated to the belize 





Nut of Castor- 
of) Plane. 
cient 
imported from Ind 
vated in this country as an J 
Jant under the name of Palma Christ 
* not attain a greater height than ic 
5 feot. 
Castoryt (kas’to-ri), 
—— f cole bence 
re nm o urs ; 
—e as the name of a colout 
fair vermilion or pure castory.” 
etation (kas’tra-mé-ti"shon) * 
{L. eastrametor, to encamp—casia, amp. 
and metior, to measure or survey.) The a 
or act of encamping; the marking or layed 
out of a camp. 

Castrate (kas‘trat), vt & pp. 
trated; ppr. castrating. [L. castro, avis 
tum, to castrate] 1. To geld; t deport 
of the testicles; to emasculate [Der¥it 
applies the word to an analogous opemins 

riormed on flowers. }—2. To remore some 
ing objectionable from, as obscene 
from a writing ; toexpurgate. ‘The follo™ 
ing letter, which I have castrated in save 
places.’ Addison.—2 To take out a lea! * 
sheet from, and render imperfect; te mu 
late. ‘A castrated set of Holinshed’s chr~ 
niclea.’ Todd,—4. Fig. to take the vigeur 
or spirit from; to mortify. 
Ye castrate the desires, of the Seah and stu ® 
tain a more ample reward of grace —* 


——ãA It is ciety 


n. Apparently a s+ 
castoreum, used in the 
need by 

*With 





Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mo. met, hér, 


pine, pin; 


ndéte, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 





oil, pound; ii, Sc. abune; ff, Se. fey. 





CASTRATION 





Castration (kas-tra’shon), n The act of 
castrating in any of its senses. 

Castrato (kas-tri’to), n. (It. See CASTRATE} 
A male person emasculated for the purpose 
of improving his voice as a singer; an arti- 


ficial or male soprano. 
Castrel! (kas’‘trel), n Same as Kestrel. 
Beau. & Fl. 


(kas -tren 

S (saat thal Dp In painting, 

n. ‘ 
a shadow cast by an object within the pic- 
ture, and serving to bring it out against the 
objects behind i 

Cast-steel (kist’st@l), n. Steel made by 

fusing the materials and running the pro- 
duct into moulds. See STEEL. : 

Casual (kazh’i-al), a (L. casualis, from 
casus,achance or accident, from cado,casum, 
to fall; whence case, chance, accident, &c.] 
L Happening or coming to pass, without 
design in the person or persons affected, and 
without being foreseen or expected; acci- 
dental; fortuitous; coming by chance; as, 
the parties had a caswal rencounter. 

That which seemeth most arrwal and subject to 
fortune is yet by the ordinance of God. 

Raleigh, 

2 Occasional; coming at certain times, with- 
out aig oes in distinction from stated or 
regular; incidental; as, caswal expenses. 
‘The revenue of Ireland certain and casual,’ 
Sir J. Davies, —3. ey or beginning 
to exist without an jent intelligent 
cause, and without design. 
Atheists assert that the existence of things is crrwal. 
Dwight, 
—Casual ejector, in law, the name given to 
the defendant in the fictitious action of 
ejectment formerly allowed by the law of 
d, where the real object of the action 
was to determine a title to land. To form 
the ground of such an action the person 
laying claim to the land granted a lease of 
it to a fictitious person, usually ated 
John Doe, and an action was then d in 
the name of John Doe against another fic- 
titious person, usually designated Richard 
Roe (the casual ejector), who was stated to 
have illegally ejected him from the land 
which he held on lease. As the prosecution 
of this action involved the proving of the 
leasor’s right to grant a lease, the real ob- 
ject of the action thus came to be incident- 
ally determined. This action was abolished 
by the Common Law Procedure Act, 15 and 
16 Vict. Ixxvi.—Aceidental, Casual, Fortuit- 
ous, Contingent, Incidental. See Acci- 
DENTAL. 

Casual (kazh’ii-al), mn. 1, A person who re- 
ceives relief and shelter for one night at the 
most in the workhouse of a parish or union 
to which he does not belong.—Casual ward, 
the ward in a workhouse where casuals are 
——— be — artisan employed 
only irregu! ayhew. 

(kazh'G-al-li, In a casnal 
manner; accidentally; fortuitously; without 
design; by gage nd al ge 3 
casually; to remark casually. ‘That it 
might casually have been formed 80." Bent- 


ley. 
Casualness (kazh'f-al-nes), 1. The fact of 
Casualty (kazW/0-sli), n. 1. Ch 
-al-ti), nm. 1, Chance, or 
what happens by chance; accident; contin- 
gency. ‘ that befall them by mere 
Raleigh, —2, An unfortunate 


in death or bodily injury 5 
a body of men from death, 
the casualties were very numerous.—3. In 
Seots law, an emolument due from a vassal 
to his superior, beyond the stated yearly 
duties, upon certain casual events. —Casu- 
alty of wards, the mails and duties due to 
the superiors in ward holdings.—4, Same as 
, &c. Mayhew.—Casuaity ward, the 
ward in an hospital in which the casualties 
or accidents are treated. 
(kas’ G-ar-i-ni’sé-4), n. pl. 
{From the resemblance of the branches to 
the feathers of the cassowary (which see).] 
A nat. order of incomplete amentiferous 
exc s, consisting of a single genus, Cas- 
eatlen (Botany-bay oak), with about twenty 
species, natives of Australia and northwards 
to the Indian Archipelago. They are jointed 
leafless trees or shrubs, very much like gi- 
gantic horse-tails or Equiseta; but they are 
nearly related to the birches, having ir 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; j, job; 





\ 


Casuist (kaz’i-ist or kazh’t-ist) vi. To play 
on, 


ist’ik-al-li), adv. 
Casuistry 


Cat (kat), n. 
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male flowers in whorled catkins and their | 
fruits in indurated cones. See BEEP-WooD. | 


Casuarius (kas-0-a‘ri-us), n. See Casso- 


WARY, 


Casuist (kaz'i-ist or kazh’i-ist), n. [Fr. 


CATACOMB 


Catabasion (kat-a-bi’zi-on), n. [Gr. kata- 

baswn, a way leading downwards— kata, 
down, and baind, to go.] A chamber or 
vault under the altar of a Greek church, 
where relics are kept. 


casuiste, It. Sp. and Pg. casuista, from L. | Catabrosa (kat-a-bré’sa),n. [Gr. katabrésis, 


casus, a case ] One versed in or using casu- 

istry; one who studies and resolves cases of 

—— or nice points regarding con- 
uct. 

Th tof st or learned divine con- 
cern co of a man's soul is not sufficient to 
give him confidence. Sowth. 

Who shall decide, when doctors disagree, 

And soundest crsnests doubt, like you and me? 


the ofa casuist. M 
ati ii-ist‘ik or kazh- 


Casuistical (kaz- 
Q-ist/ik, kaz-i-ist’ik-al or kazh-i-ist'ik-al), a. 
Pertaining to casuists or casuistry; relating 
to cases of conscience, or to cases of doubt- 


ful propriety. 
(kaz-f-ist’ik-al-li or kazh-a- 

In a casuistic manner. 

(kaz’i-ist-ri or kazh’‘i-ist-ri), n- 
The science, doctrine, or department of 
ethics dealing with cases of conscience; the 
acience which decides as to right and wrong 
in conduct, determining the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of what a man may do by rules 
and principles drawn from the Scriptures, 
from the laws of society, or from equity and 
natural reason. 

All that phil of w 
become —— for Bain — —— 
earuistry had its 
mortal and venial 





origin in the distinction between 
sin, Cambridge Fasays, 1836. 


- Sax. eat, catt, a widely 
spread word: D. and Dan. kat, Sw. katt, 
Icel. kittr, G. katze, kater, O.Fr. cat, Mod. 
Fr. chat, oe, LL. catus, Ir. cat, W. 
cath, Rus, Pol. kot, Tur. kedi, Ar. gitt 
— cat. What is the origin and how far 
borrowing has taken place between the dif- 
ferent languages is not known.) 1. A name 
applied to certain species of carnivorous 

ttadrupeds, of the genus Felis. The domes- 

ic cat CF. domestica) is too well known to 
require description. It is uncertain whether 
any animal now existing in a wild state is 
the prototype of the domestic cat; probably 
it is descended from a cat originally domes- 


ticated in though some the 
wild cat of Europe (/’, catus) as the same 
ecies, The wild cat is much larger 


e domestic cat. It is a strong ferocious 
animal, living in the forest, and very de- 
structive to poultry and lambs.—2 A ship 
formed on the ara a model, having a 
narrow stern, projecting quarters, and a 
deep waist.—3. A strong tackle or combina- 
tion of pulleys, to hook and draw an anchor 
perpendicularly up to the cat-head of a ship. 
4. A double tri having six feet: so called 
because it always lands on its feet as a cat 
is proverbially said to do.—5, A . Bee 
Trp-cat,—6, An abbreviation of cat-o'-nine- 
tails (which see).—A cat in the pan, a false- 
hood given out as coming from one who did 
not originate it.—T'o turn a cat-in-pan, to 
make a sudden change of party in politics 
or religion from interested motives. ‘ The 
phrase seems to be the French tourner céte 
en peine (to turn sides in trouble).’ Brewer. 

When George in ding-+time came o'er, 

And moderate — ‘ed big, sir, 
I turned a cat-in-pan once more, 
And so became a Whig, sir. Vicar of Bray. 
—To let the cat out af the to disclose a 
trick; to let out a secret: said to have had 
its origin in a trick practised by country 
people of substituting a cat for a young pis 
and bringing it to market In a — e 
purchaser sometimes thought, however, of 
opening the bag before the bargain was con- 
cluded; and thus let out the cat and dis- 
closed the trick, —Cat-and-dog, as an adjec- 
tive, like a cat and dog; quarrelsome; dis- 
posed to fight; inharmonious; as, to lead a 
cat-and life.—Cat-and-dog, a8 a noun. 
Same as T'ip-cat (which see). —To rain cats 
and dogs, to pour down violently and inces- 


—— 
Cat (kat), v.c. To draw (an anchor) up to 


the cat-head. 

Cata-(kat’a). (Gr. kata.) A prefix in words 
of Greek origin, signifying against; opposed 
or contrary to; under, down, or downward; 
part by ; and sometimes, thoroughly, 
completely. 

Cata (kat-a-bap’tist), n. (Gr. kata, 


nst, and baptizd, to baptize.} One who 
—— —“ Rare.) J 


2): — — — — — 


a gnawing, from the fact that the glumes are 
truncated, appearing as if gnawed away at 
the top.) A small genus of . with 
some -~a-dozen species, natives of cold 
and temperate ne species (C. 
aquatica) occurs in watery places through- 
out Britain, Itisasoft t-green flaccid 


reflection. 

Catacaustics (kat-a-kas'tiks), n. In optics, 
the caustic curves formed by the reflection 
of the of light, and so called to dis- 
tinguish them from the diacavatic, which 
are formed by refracted rays, See CAUSTIC. 

Catachresis (kat-a-kré’sis), n. [Gr. kata- 
chrésis, abuse—kata, against, and chrao- 

mai, to use.} 1. An abuse of a trope or 

of words; a figure in rhetoric, when one 
word is wrongly put for another, or when 

a word is too far wrested from its true sig- 

nification; as, to speak of tones being made 

more palatable —— to the car· So 
in Scripture we of the blood of the 
grape. Deut, xxxii 14—2 In philol. the 
employment of a word under a false form 
through misapprehension in to its 
origin; thus causeway, and cra; or craw- 
sh, have their forms by catachresis. 
Catachrestical (kat-a-kres’- 
tik, kat-a-kres‘tik-al), a. In rhet. and gram. 
belonging to a catachresis; forced; far- 
fetched; wrested from its natural sense, 


use, or form. . 
tachrestically (kat-a-kres‘tik-al-lf), adv, 
In a catachrestical manner. 
Cataclysm (kat‘a-klizm), n. (Gr. kataklys- 
mos, a deluge, from kataklyz6, to inundate 
—kata, nst, down, and kiyzd, to wash. | 
L A deluge or overflowing of water; a flood: 
specifically, the flood in Noah's daya.-—-2. In 
geol. a term sometimes applied to denote 
various inundations or deluges, or physical 
catastrophes of great extent, supposed to 
have occurred at different peri and to 
have been the efficient cause of various phe- 
nomena, as the deposition of different for- 
mations of diluvium or drift, rather than 
the gradual action of moderate currents, or 


that of ice. 
Cataciysinal, Cataclysmic (kat-a-kliz’- 
— mik),@. Of or onging to 


a cataclysm. 

Catacomb (kat’a-kim), n. [It. catacomba, 
LL catacumba, from Gr. kata, down, and 
kumbé, kumbos, a hollow or recess] A 





Catacomb of St. Agnes, Rome. 


cave or subterraneous place for the burial 
of the dead, the bodies being deposited in 
graves or recesses called loculi, hollowed 
out of the sides of the cave. The-term is 
said to have been originally applied to the 
chapel of St. Sebastian in Rome, where the 
ancient Roman calendars 44 the body of 
St. Peter was deposited. It is now applied 
to a vast number of subterraneous sepul- 
chres, about 8 miles from Rome, on the Ap- 
pian Way; sup d to be the cells and 
caves in which the primitive Christians con- 
cealed themselves, and in which were de- 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


™, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


CATACOUSTICS 


posited the bodies of the primitive martyra. 
hese are visited by devout people, and 
relies are taken from them, blesse: by the 





| 


pope, and dispersed through Catholic conn- | 


tries. Each catacomb ig 3 feet broad and 
Sor 10 high. The sepulchral niches (loewli) 
along the side walls are closed with thick 
tiles or pieces of marble. Catacombs are 
found also at Naples, Cairo, Paris, &c. 
Thoge In Paris are in abandoned stone qnar- 
ries, and extend undera large portion of the 
city. 


{kat-a-kous’tiks),m. [Gr, kata. | 


tacoustics . 
koud, to hear.) That part of acoustics, or 
the doctrine of sounds, which treats of re- 
flected sounds, or of the properties of echoes; 
cataphonica 

Catadioptric, Catadioptrical (kat’a-di- 
op"trik, kat’a-di-op"trik-al), @ [Gr, kata, 
amd dioptomai, to see thro: h.] Pertaining 
to or involving both the refraction and re- 
flection of light. —Catadioptrie telescope, 
the same as reflecting telescope. 

meé (kat'a-drém), n. (Gr. kata- 
dromos, a race-course—kata, down, and 
drormos, a race, a course.}] L A race-course. 
2 A machine used in building for raising 
and lowering heavy weights. 

Catadupet (kat‘a-dOp), mn, (Fr. catadupe, 
catadoupe, from Gr. katadoupoi, the cata- 
racts of the Nile, from kata, down, and 
tloupéo, to sound, from doupos, a dull sound 
as of a falling body.) A cataract or water- 
fall. ‘The Egyptian catadupes.’ Ant. Brewer, 

Ca ue, Gatafalco (kat’a-falk, kat-a- 
fai'ko), nm [Fr, eatafalque, from It. cata- 
falco, a catafalque, from Jaleo for 0. H.G. 
palcho (G. bale), a beam, with cata (the 
verbal stens seen in Sp, cater, to view) pre- 
fixed. Scaffold is really the same word with 
French prefix es.] A tenaporary structure 
of carpentry, decorated with painting and 
sculpture, representing a tomb or cenotaph, 
placed over the coftin of a distingnished 
person at the altar in churches, as also some- 
times over his grave, where it nsnally re- 
mains for some months after the interment. 

Catagmatic (kat-ag-mat‘ik), a. [Gr. katag- 
wes, ã a! In med. having the pro- 
perty of consolidating broken parts; pro- 
maoting the union of fractured bones, 

Catagmatic (kat-ag-mat‘ik), n. In med.a 
remedy believed to promote the union of 

— hee Dunglison, 4 

tagrapht (kat’a- 4% (Gr, kata, down, 
and graphé, to write.) The first draft of a 
picture; also a profile, 

Catatan (ka-ti’an), mn A native of Cathay 
or China; a foreigner generally; and hence, 
in old writers, an indiscriminate term of 
reproach. 

I will not believe such a Catedan, thoagh the | ror 
of the town commended him for a true man, Sacae. 


Catalan (kat’a-lan), a. Pertaining to Cata- 
lonia, a province of Spain, or to its inhabi- 
tants or language. 

Catalan (kat‘a-lan), nm. 1. A native of Cata- 
lonia,—2. The language of Catalonia, a lan- 
guage which holds a position similar to the 
Proven¢al, having been early cultivated and 
boasting a considerable literature, 

Catalectic (kat-a-lek’tik),a. (L. catalecticous; 
Gir. kataléktikos, from ka 0, to leave off, 
to stop.) In pros. having the measure in- 
complete. A catalectic verse is one which 
wants a syllable of its proper length, or 
which terminates in an imperfect foot. 

Catalectic (kat-a-lek’tik), a In pros. a 
catalectic or pais (cat's Lk 

talepsy, Catalepsis t’a-lep-si, kat-a- 
lop'sis), mn. (Gr. katalépsis, a seizing, from 

kataiamband, to take, seize, or invade.) A 

rare affection, generally connected with 

hysteria, in which there is a sudden suspen- 
ion of the senses and volition, with statne- 
like fixedness of the body and limbs in the 
attitude — preceding the attack, 
while the action of the heart and lungs 
continues. 

Note the fetichixm wra 
of these Greek words. Cutedepty, a seiming of the 
body hy sothe spirit or demon, who holds ot * 
Ecetecy, a displacement or removal of the soul from 
the body, inte which the demon enters and causes 
strange aug » FYING, OF comfortions It is sot 
*— t the Licral betief la a ghost-world, 
which has given rise to such words as ¢ ese, and to 

such expressions as aman beside himself or trans- 

ported, Fou Fiske, 

Cataleptic (kat-a-lep’tik), a. Pertaining to 
catalepsy. 

Silas’s cafadeptic fit occurred during the praxer 

Mieetung., Gorerge Eitot. 


Cntallacticaliy (kat-al-lak’ tik-al-li), ade. 
[See below.) In exchange; In return. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


up in the etymologies 


mé, mot, hér; 


Catalogue 
from Gr. katalogos, a counting up —kata, 


Catalogue (kat‘a-log), v.¢, pret. & pp. cata- 


Catalpa 
in Carolina for the first species mentioned 


Catalysis 








pine, pin; 


Catamaran (kat’a-ma-ran”), n. [Said to be 
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You may grow for your neighbour, at your liking, 
Rtapes of grapeshot; he will also edal/artios 
KTow grapes of grapeshot for you, and you will eac 
reap what you have sown, Ruskin, 


Catallactics (kat-al-luk’tiks)}, m. pl [Gr. 


katatlases, to exchange money —kata, quite, 
and allassi, to exchange] The science of 
exchange, a branch of political economy. 

The science of exchange, or, as 1 hear it has been 
proposed to call it, of avfelfacticr, considered as one | 
of gain is, therefore, simply Rugatory. Rustin. 


Catalogize (kat’a-lo-giz), v.t. To insert in | 


a catalogue. 
(kat‘a-log), n. [ Fr. catalogue, 


down, and logos, a reckoning.| A Hat or | 
enumeration of the names of men or things | 
dis: d in a certain order, often in alpha-_ 
betical order; as, a catalogue of the stu- | 
dents of a college, or of books, or of the 
stars. —List, Catalogue, List meansa mere 
enumeration of individual persons or ar- 
ticles, while catalogue properly supposes 
some deacription, with the names in a certain 
order. Thus we speak of a —— list, 
but the ca ¢ of a museum or library. — 
Catalogue raisonné, a catalogue of bouks, 
paintings, &c., classed according to their 
subjects 


logued; ppr. cataloguing, To make a cata- 
logue af, 
— macignad oH wer be mextped or Bs 


(ka-tal’pa), n. [The Indian name 


below.) A us of plants, nat. order Big- 
noniaces. he species are trees with sim- 
ple leaves and terminal panicled trumpet- 
shaped flowers, which from their great 
beauty, large size, gay colours, and great 
abundance, are often among the most strik- 
ing objects of a tropical forest. C. syringar- 
folia, a North American species, is well 





adapted for shrubberies; its branches 
are used for dyeing wool of a cinnamon 
colour. issime contains much tan- 


nin in its bark, and is known in the West 
Indies by the name of French oak, 

(ka-tal‘i-sis), n. int. katalysia, 
from kata, down, and iyé, to loose.] 1. 
solution; destruction; neration; decay. 
“Sad catalysis and declension of piety.’ 
Beelyn. 

The sad catetysis did come, and swept away eleven 
handred thousaad of the nation, er. Tayler. 
2. A decomposition and new combination, 
supposed by Berzelius and other chemists 
to be produced among the proximate and 
elementary principles of one or more com- 
pounds, by virtue of the mere presence of a 
substance or substances which do not of 
themselves enter into combination. Liebig 
questions this theory, and refers the effects 
to other causes, 

(kat-a-lit‘ik), a. Relating to cata- 





Catalytic 
lysis. —Catalytie force, that modification of 


e force chemical affinity in certain 
bodies by which they resolve others into 
new compounds merely by contact with 
them, or by an aetion of gracenen, as it has 
been termed. — Catalytic agent, (a) a body 
which produces chemical changes in another 
merely by contact; thus yeast resolves s , 
3 contact, into carbonic acid and ol 
9 In med. a medicine which is presumed 

act by the destruction or counteraction 
of morbid agencies in the blood. 
from a Tamil word signifying ‘tied logs. g 
1. A kind of flont or raft used by some foreign 





Catamaran, 


peoples. It consists usually of three pieces 
of wood lashed together, the middle piece 
being longer than the others, and havin 
one end turned up in the form of a bow. T 
is used on the coasts of Coromandel, and 
— at Madras, for conveying let- | 
, Messages, &c., through the surf to 
the shipping in the roads. Catamarans are 


néte, not, miive; tibe, tub, byll; 





CATAPULT 


— ç e — — 
used also in short navigations along the 
sea-shore in the Weat Indies, and on the 
coast of South America catamarans of 4 
very large size are employed. This name 
Was also applied to the flat-bottomed boats 
constructed by Bonaparte for the invasion 
of England. —2. A quarrelsome Wotan ; 4 
vixen; a scald: moat probably employed in 
this sense becanse supposed to be some sort 
of eat, or in —— bs connected with cat, 
as cafamount ia, * At expense, you osta. 
meran!" Dickens * 

She was such an obstinate old catewanen. 
Macwitian's Mog. 

Catamenia (kat-a-mé‘ni-a), n, (Gr. bats. 
ménios —kata, down, and mén, a mouth } 
The monthly fowings of females; nvenstrual 
discharge. 


Catamenial (kat-a-méni-al), a. Pertaining 
to the catamentia or menstrual — 
Catamite (kat’a-mit), mn. [L. catem ut ) 

A boy kept for unnatural purposes. 
Catamount, Catamountain (kat'a-mount, 
kat-a-mount’in or kat-a-mount'in),n. 1. The 
cat of the mountain; the wild cat ‘The 
glaring catamountain and the quill-darting 
| esl x sl Martinus Seriblerus,—2 Ip 
r. a charge always borne guardant —3, |p 
America, the North American tiger, the 
Pp cougar, or ‘ painter’ (Feliz or Puma 
concolor), 
Cat-a-mountain (kat-a-mount’an or kata. 
mount'in), a. Like a wild cat; ferociogs: 
my savage, ‘Cat-a-mowntain looks’ 


Catanadromous, Catandromous (kato. 
nad‘rd-mus, ka-tan'dré-mus), a. [Gr. kata, 
down, ana, ap, and dromoes, a cours or 
race.) Passing once a year from salt water 
into fresh and returning: applied to mc 

on as the — 1 (Orbe 

tapasm (kat‘a-pazm), n. (Gr. | 
A dry power: employed by the ancients to 
sprinkle on ulcers, aleorh fration, dc. 

Catapeltict (kat-a-pel'tik), m A estapuit 

Catapeitict (kate-pel’eik), a Pertaining 

— take t’al-us),a. (Gr. kat 

tapetalous -pet’al-us),a. (Gr. kata, 
against, and peta a petal] In dot har. 
=. the petals held together by stamem 
which grow totheir bases, as in the mallow, 

Cataphonic (kat-a-fon‘ik), @. Relating to 

— — {(kat-a-fon‘iks }, Gr. kate, 

onics a-for n. (Gr. bets, 
agalnet, and phéné, sound] The doctrine 
of reflected sounds, a branch of acoustics; 

— taf’ ) [Gr. kataph 

taphora (ka-taf’o-ra), n. r. ore, 
from kata, down, and pheré, to bear.) A 
variety of lethargy or somnolency attended 
— ** Temi 7 — — inepet- 
ect ng, sensation, and speec! 

Ca hract (kat'a-frakt), n. IL cataphros 
tes, Gr. kataphraktés, from kataphrowé, to 
cover.) 1. Milit. a © of heavy defensive 
armour formed of cloth or leather strengtb- 
ened with scales or links, used to defen 
the breast or whole body, or even the hors 
as well as the rider. ‘Archers and slingrrs, 
eataphracts and spears.’ Milton.—-2 In sul 
the armour of plates or strong scales pre 
tecting some animala. 

Cata) (kat’a-frakt-ed), a In mol 
covered with horny or bony plates or scale 
closely joined together, or with a thict 
hardened akin, 

Cataphracti (kat-a-frak’ti), », pl [Se 
CATAPHRACT.] A Pier, hee acanthopteryg- 
ous fishes, provided with strong face pistes 
and spines, of which the gurnard is a well- 
known —— — fo eg == : 

taphractic a- tik), a. Pertaining 
to a cataphract; resembling a cataphract 
(kat-a-frij‘i-an), a. Onects 
sect of Christian heretics of the second ce- 
tury who followed the errors of Montana: 
so named because they first came oat ol 
Phrygia. See Monranist. 

Cataplasm (kat‘a-plazm), mn [Gr. kat- 
plasma, from kataplases, to anoint or w 
spread as a plaster.) In med. a soft ad 
moist substance to be applied to some part 
of the body; a poultice. 

Catapucet (kat’a-pda), ». pe cata preg, Sp. 
on Pg. catapucia.} The herb sperge 

weer. 

Catapult (kat’s-pult)}, m IL catapults 
from Gr. katapeltés — kata, aguinst, asd 
palls, to brandish, swing, hurl} 1. One of 
the great military engines used by ancient 
nations for discharging missiles against 4 
besieged place: originally distinguished 
from the ballista as being intended for dis- 
charging heavy darts or lances, while the 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abume; Ff, Sc. fey. . 
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latter was used for throwing heavy stones | Catastaltic (kat-a-stal’tik), a. (Gr. kata- 


and other bulky missiles, bat afterwards 
confounded with the ballista. In principle 


the * proper, as distinguished from | 


the ballista, resembled the mediwvral ar- 
balist, beim a powerful kind of bow, 





r than the latter 
ed by machinery. 


but it was much stro 
weapon, and was wo 
In the annexed cut, which represents a 
catapult of the later period when no dis- 
tinction waa made between it and the bal- 
lista, F represents the end of a strong lever, 
which revolves on an axis and is held down 
by a windlass A. At the —— is a fork 
Ex, with the prongs curving slightly upward 
so a3 to afford a bed for a barrel of combus- 
tible matter or iron confined by a rope with 
a loop at the end, the = ing 
througha hook p. When the lever is relieved 
it bounds suddenly upwards, the centrifugal 
force causing the loop c to slip off the hook, 
whereupon the barrel held on the fork is 
liberated and projected towards its object. 
8 shows rings of iron, stone, or lead, in- 
creasing the rebound.—2 A small forked 
stick, to each prong of which fs attached an 
elastic band, generally provided with a piece 
of Jeather in the middle, used by boya for 
throwing small missiles, such a3 stoues, 
* paper — and the like. 
** (kat-a-pul’tik), a. Pertaining to 
a catapu 
Cataract (kat’a-rakt), a. IL cataracta, Gr. 
katarraktés, from kata, down, and rhégnymi, 
to break.) 1. A great fall of water over a 
precipice, as that of Ni of the Rhine, 
Danube, &e.; a water-fal * Cataracts and 
hurricanoes.” Shak. ‘The tremendous cata- 
recta of America thundering in their soli- 
tudes,’ Irving.—2 More generally, any furi · 
ous rush or downpour of water. ‘The hollow 
ocean-ridges — into cataracts.” Tenny- 
son,—3. A disease of the eye consisting in an 
opacity of the crystalline lens or its ca e, 
by which the pupil seems closed by an 
opedue body, usually whitish, but sometimes 
we, gray, brown, &c., vision being thus 
impaired or destroyed.—4 In fort. See 
HekSE, 1 (a).—5. A form of water-governor 
for reguiating the stroke of acting 
steam-engines. 
(kat-a-rak‘tns), a. P 
of the nature of a cataract in the eye. 
Catarrh —— L. catarrhus, Gr. 
katarrhoos, from katarrhed, to flow down.] 
A discharge of fluid from a mucous mem- 
brane, especially a discharge or increased 
secretion of mucus from the membranes of 
the nose, fauces, and bronchia, with fever, 
sneezing, cough, thirst, lassitude, and loss 
of appetite, and sometimes an entire loss of 
taste; the ailment of which this discharge is 
an accom iment, commonly called a cold, 
sil ons, epilepsies, flerce catarrhs.’ 
Catarrhal, Catarrhous (ka-tiir'ral, ka-tar’- 
rus), a. rtaining to catarrh, produced 
by it, or attending it; as, a eatarrhal fever. 
Ca Catarhina (kat-a-ri‘na), #. pl. 
(Gr. kata, down, and rhisz, rhinos, the 
nose.) A section of quadrumanous animals, 
including those monkeys which have the 
nostrils approximated, the aperture point- 
ing downwards, and the intervening septum 
harrow, as in the apes of the Old World. 
The Barbary ape, gorilla, chim , Orang, 
&¢., are included in this section. 
Catarr’ Catarhine (kat‘a-rin), mn. A 
monkey of the section Catarrhina. 
, Catarhine (kat‘a-rin), a. Of 
or pertaining to the section of monkeys 
Catarrhina. 


The catarAine monkeys are restricted entirely to 
the Old World. M. A, Nicholson, 





ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


| 


| 
— 


staltikes, from katastello—hkata, down, and 
atello, tosend.) A term applied to medicines 
which 
and styptics. 

Catastasis (ka-tas’ta-sis), n. (Gr. kata- 
stasis, from kathistémi, to conatitute.] 
L In rhket. the narration or the narrative 
part of the orator’s speech, in which he 
unfolds the matter in question, and 
which generally forma the exordium,.— 
2. In med. the constitution, atate, or 
condition of anything, 

Catasteriam (ka-tas'tér-izm), m. [Gr. 
katasterismoa, from katasterizé, to dis- 
tinguish with stars or to place among 
the stars—ata, down, and astér, astar. } 
A placing among the stars; a catalogu- 
ing of the stars. 

His catalogue contains no bright star which is 


not found in the ‘arfesterisme’ of Eratosthenes, 
FP Aewedl, 


Catastomus (ka-tas’té-mus), n. (Gr. 
kata, down, anid stoma, a mouth.] A 
genus of teleostean flashes, allied to the 
carpa, belonging to the Abdominal Ma- 

lacopterygii, and family Cyprinidm. The 
fishes of this genus are peculiar to the rivers 
of North America, 

Catastrophe (ka-tas’tré-fe), mw. (Gr. kata- 
strophé, an overthrowing, a sudden turn, 
from hatastrephd, to subvert—kata, down, 
and strephé, to turn.] 1. The arrangement 
of actions or interconnection of causes which 
leads up to the final event of a dramatic 
piece; the unfolding and winding up of the 
plot, clearing up difficulties, and closing the 

;thedénouement. The ancients divided 

& play into the protasia, epitasis, catastasia, 

and catastrophe, the introduction, continu- 

ance, heightening, and development or con- 
clusion. 

Pat he comes, like the astastrephe of the old comely. 


2 A notable event terminating a series; a 
finishing stroke or wind-up; an unfortunate 
conclusion; a calamity, or disaster. 

Here was a mighty revolstion, the most horrible 


and portentous cafastrepAe that Rature ever yet saw, 
re 


a, 
4%. In geol.asupposed change in the globefrom 
sudden physical violence, causing elevation 
or subsidence of the solid parts; a cataclysm. 


Great changes, of a kind and intensity quite different 
from the ooaumon course of events, aml which may 
therefore properly be called artastrephes, have taken 


place upou the carth's surface. WW heweds. 


/ Ca Catastrophist (ka-tas-trof’- 
piesa a L —8 toa catas- 


trophe or catastrophes.—2. In geol, pertain- 
ing to the theory of great changes on the 
globe being due to violent and sudden phy- 
sical action; a3, catastrophic opinions. 

There is an opposite tendency in the mode of main- 
taining the astastregAist and waitormanerina opinlona. 

The h hesis of uniformity cannot possess any 
esscutial enphicity which, —2 to inquiry. —* 
achimw our assent superior to that of the opposite 
catastrophic hypothesis. Wherwell. 

(ka-tas‘tré-fist), m. In geol. 

one who believes that — changes are 
due to catastrophes or sudden violent phy- 
sical causea: opposed to wniformitarian 
(which see). 

The ortartrep hist ts affirrnative, the uniformitarian 
is aeyatire in bis assertions. Whewell, 

Catastrophyt (ka-tas’tré-fi), » Same 
as Catastrophe. 

Catawba (ka-ty‘ba), n. 1. A variety of grape 
much cultivated in Ohio, United States, and 
first discovered on the Catawba river, Caro- 
lina. It is of a rich claret colour when ripe. 
2. The wine made fromthe grape. Itisa light 
sparkling wine, of rich Muscadine flavour, 
much used in the United States. 

Vi in its way 
Is the Verzenay, 
Or the Sillery soft and creamy; 
But Cafawéa wine 
Has a taste more <livine, 
More dulcet, delicious, and dreamy. Leng fellow, 

Cat-beam (kat’bém), 1 NXaut. the longest 
and one of the principal beams of a ship. 

Cat-bird (kat’bérd), n. The Twrdus lindus 
of Wilson — elivoz and Mimua caro- 
linensis of others). a well-known species 
of American thrush, found abundantly 
throughout the middle and New England 
states, frequenting thicketa or the shrub- 
heries of gardens. Its note resembles the 

laint of a kitten in distress, hence its name. 

ta plumage is lead-coloured; it is about 9 
inches in length, and very lively in its move- 
ments. 


ress evacuations, as astringunts ; 











Cat-block(kat’blok), 1 Nau? atwoorthree 

fold block with an fron strap and large 
hook used to draw up an anchor to the 
cat-head, 

Catcall (kat’kal), n [Cat and call.) A 
squeaking instrument, used in play-houses 
to denote disapprobation or weariness of the 
performance, or a sound made in imitation 
of the tone of this instrument. 


——— sees his branded name, with wild 


rag hg, 
And hears again the arfasifr of the night. CraMe. 


Catcall (kat’kal), v.t. To use a cateall, or to 
make sounds like those of a catcall against. 
She had too much sense not to know that it was 
better to be hissed and cafcadfed by her daddy than 
by a whole sea of beads in the pit of Drury Lane 
theatre, Afacu uiay, 
Catch (kach), v.t. pret. & pp. caught (catched 

is obsolete or vulgar); Ppr. catching. [0.E. 

eacche, cache, O.Fr, cachier, cacher, &e., to 

hunt= Mod. Fr. chasser, It. cacciare, from 

a LL. captiare, from L. captare, an aug. or 

freq. from capere, to take. Chase is the 

same word under a different form.] 1. To 
lay sudden hold on; to seize, especially with 
the hand; to grasp. ‘ Ready to catch each 
other by the throat." Shak. ‘Caught the 
white goose by the leg.” Tennysen. Speci- 
fically —2. To seize with the hund or hands 
oe = through the air, and 
keep hold of it without allowing it to drop; 
as, to catch a ball.—T'o catch out, at cricket, 
to put the batsman out of play by catching 
the ball before it has touched the ground 
after leaving the batsman's bat.—&. To seize, 
as in a snare or trap; to ensnare; to entangle; 
as, to catch rata or birds: often used figura- 
tively in this sense, 

They sent certain of the Pharisees and of the 
Herodians to cafoh him in his words. Mark xii. 13. 
4 To get entangled with, or to come into 
contact or collision with; as, the nave of 
the wheel caught the open door of a passing 
carriage. —5. To seize in pursuit; to appre- 
hend; te arrest. 

The mild bind makes speed to catcé the tiger, SAad. 
6. To attain; to get possession of. ‘Tor- 
ment myself to catch the English crown.’ 
Skak.—7. To get; to receive. 

Fight claser, or, good faith, you'll arfcé a blow. Shalt 


, The Charch of Carnac, by the strand 


Catches the westering sun's last tres. Mfedt. Arnodd, 


8. Especially, to take or receive by sympathy, 
imitation, contagion, or infection; as, to 
eateh the spirit of an occasion; to catch 
a melody; to catch cold or measles. 

A man takes mercury, goes out of doors and cefcher 
cold, F. S. Mill. 
9. To take hold of; to communicate to; to 
fasten on; as, the fire a the adjoining 
building. —10. To seize the affections of; 
to engage and attnch; to charm; to capti- 
vate, ‘The soothi arts that catch the 
fair.’ Dryden.—11. To come on suddenly, 
unexpectedly, or accidentally. 

We shall catch them at their sport; 


And our sudden coming there 
Wiil double all their nurth and chere, _ Afii/fon. 


12. To seize or oe. by the senses or 
the intellect. ‘1 catght a glimpse of his 
face.” Tennyson. 

Cleopatra, catching but the least noise of this, dies 


Fiery thoughts 

Do shape themselves within me, more and wore, 

Whercaf | cate’ the issue. Teserey see, 
—Catch me ! or in full, Catch sme if can, 
an emphatic phrase Intended to intimate 
that a person will not do a thing: as, 
Are you going to on Catch me! [(Colloq.) 
—To catch it, to get a scolding, a beating, 
or other unpleasant treatment.—To catch 
one a blow, to inflict a blow on him. [Colloq.} 
—T catch one on the hip, to get the advan- 
tage of one; to get ane under one’s power. 
See under Hip.—To catch Aold of, to take 
or Jay hold of.—Toe catch vp, to snatch; to 
take up suddenly.—To catch a Tartar. See 
under Tartan. — First eatch vr hare, a 
direction occurring in later editions of the 
well-known cookery-book attributed to Mrs, 
Glaase, and used as an aphorism to the effect 
that, before disposing of a thing, youought to 
make sure of the possession of it. In reality 
the saying arose from a misprint, cafch being 
an error for ease, in the sense of to skin. 
Properly therefore the direction ia, ‘ First 

cite skin) your hare,’ &c. See Case, ¢.f. 
Catch (kach), vt. 1. To acquire possession, 
‘Have is have, however men do catch." 
Shak.—2. To be entangled or impeded; to 








h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; YH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 
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remain fast; grey 
in the briers; 


ith wide that, 
‘inate nak a scarce a 
8. To take proper hold #0 as to act; as, the 
bolt does not catch.—4, To comm 
to spread by or as by infection. 

Does the sedition catch from man to man, 
And run among the ranks? Addison. 
| pl ger agpinen al ys de e to be eager | 

to get, use, or adopt: with af. 


Saucy lictors 
Will catch af ws like strumpets. Shak. 


U you resolve on publishing Philips will —2 — at it. 


Catch (kach),n. 1. Theactofseizing; seizure. 
She would fain the catch of Strephon 

Sir #. Sid 

2 5, Auyiitog. that seizes or takes hold, 


chet, a pawl, a ng bolt ——— or lid, 
apd vackoas ‘count 


ren te: hag clothes caught | 


ay 
a 
Mag.—4, The posture of — 
re tad ere abd 5 ing an op- 
nity to seize, 
‘oth of them lay upon the catch for a grat action 


5, Some’ valuable or desirable ‘Obtained 
or to bea! ;a gain or advantage; =, 
colloquially, one desirable from wealth 
ah or wife, 
Hector dell here & great cnet © de heesk out 
either of your brains, 
Ss cease tanmiy Sei ‘hus asadn'ad hie amine 
asked his advice upon tency matters, noi, wed Ey 
to his satisfaction that, independent of her 
cauty, abe would be a much greater caich than 


‘ A snatch; a short interval of action. 

Tt has been writ by astcAes. Locke, 
7. A slight hold on the memory; a slight 
remembrance, 


We retain a cate’ of those stories, and our 
awakened imagination stiles in the recollection. 


Glanville. 
&. A hold or advantage over a person.—9. In 
music, a kind of canon or round for three 
or four voices, the words written to which 
are so contrived that by the union of the 
voices a different m ia given by the 
at each other's worda, 
Shall we rouse the night-owl in « cafcé that will 
draw three souls out of one weaver? Shak. 
10. In erteket, (a) a ball struck by the bata- 
man in such’a manner as to be caught, or 
to be in of being caught, by one of 
the flelders before it touches the ground. 
(b) The act of catching a ball; as, a good 


—— —— a. Capable of being 


The eagerness of a knave makes him often as 


singers catching 


catchabie as the eofafool Ld, Halifax, 
Catch-club (k —— n. A club or society 
formed for On es, &e. 


Catch-drain (kac Sram) = 1. -A drain along 
the aide of a canal or other conduit to cate 
the surplus water,—2 A drain running along 
sloping ground to catch and convey the water 
flo over the surface. When a meadow 
is pretty long, and has a — the 
water is often stopped at different distances 
by catch-drains so as to spread it over the 
adjoining surface. 
kach‘ér), n. One who catches; 
ay catches, or in Ss ing is 
caug ‘That great catcher evourer 
of souls." South, 

Catch-fly (kach’fli) n. The popular name 
of the of plants belonging to the 
genus Silene and of Lychnis Viscaria be- 
cause of their — ——— stems, which some- 


qk retain ering . - 
tching (kach’ a. Communicating, 
or liable to be communicated, by contagion? 
infectious; as, a disease is catching. 
Tis time to give them physic, their discases 
Are grown 90 artching. SAak, 


2. Captivating; charming; —— as, a 


tag m 3* ing m0 

Catching-bargain (kach’ing bar-gin), . In 
law, a bargain made with the heir-apparent 
or expectant of a succession,for the dirt po rag 
of his Phar pe at an price. 

Catch-land (kach'land), n. ben 4 which 
it was not known to what parish it belonged, 
and the tithe of which fell to the minister 
that could first catch it. 

Catch-match (kach’mach),n An agree- 


Fite, fir, fat, fll; 


that whic 





| age: 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


ment concluded hastily so that one party is 
taken advantage of. 
Catch-meadow (kach’me-d6), n. A meadow 
which is — vy water from a spring 
or rivulet on the declivity of a hill. 
_ Catchment — ‘ment),n A surface of 
=_ of which the drainage is capable — 
directed into a common reservoir; 
materel basin of greater or laws orn, ae 
—— the water is collected ra —— 


supply depends on the area of surface-drain- 


teh- penny (kach’ ni Someth 
Cate era got up hit. te ——— 


i ttracti 
anything seeming 8 econ os uae 


-penny (kach'pen-ni Made 
eae gain money; * ry 


check: | Gatch-poll (kach’pol) np). n. {0 rm (Catch, * 
ep | stable, of are ——— whore aon moon 
| eeecee 
{Said to be from aie ae name 


5 ane fA liquor ex sted a 
sauce. Prien ans ——— 


eee 
erage 9 (kach’wéd), n. A weed which 
catches hold on what comes in con- 
tact with it; clivers. 
Catch’ t (kach'wa 
racing, out any ad 
out being handicapped; as, <7 
weight. 


—* In Aorse- 
t; with- 
de ‘catch- 


Come, I'll make this a match, if you like: you shall 
ride catchwoetghd, which will be about 11 st. > Ib. and 
T'll ride the Axeine at 14 st. 7 Ib. Lawrence. 


Catch-word (kach’wérd bad 1In 
the word formerly pg w rarely placed 
— tae hadiees at eae OE ne, under 


hand corner of the last and formin 
first word on the ee ae 
the drama, the last word 
speaker, which reminds one that he is to 
speak next; cue.—3, A word caught up and 


peitival for effect; as, the of a 
cal party. 


berty, fraternity, 
— catch-words. 


Catch-work (kach'wérk), mn. An artificial 
water-course or series of water-conrses for 


mach 
Sy. — — — — — 


Food; viands; pro 
rich, luxuriant, or dainty food 
a dainty. ‘Christmas a whieh is a kind 
of consecrated cate 

used in the plural. 


With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates and have him talk tome. 


Catechetic, Catechetical (kat-é-leet’ ie, 
kat-d-ketik-al), a. [See CATECHISE.] Re- 
lating to or consisting in asking questions 
and receiving answers, according to the 
ancient manner of teaching pupils. 

Socrates introduced a axtechetica! method of angu- 
ing. Addison, 


Catechetically (kat-é-ket‘ik-al-li), ade. In 
a catechetical manner; by question 


and an- 

* swer. 
Catechetics (kat-é-ket’ika The art or 
— * teaching by q enend answer. 
(hat’é-shin), n. [From 
techu} & peculiar ple, composed of 
d oxygen, contained in 
that — 32* which is geese in 


cold water. Itt ey a fine white powder 


com silky nodules. It exists not 


be 


agate in catechu, strictly so called, but also ~ 


bier and some kinds of cinchona- 


Ontechisation (kat’é-kiz- 

e act of catechising. 
eee vt. pret. 
catechia- 


ing. (Gr. katéchizs, to catechize; 
a form deri from katéched, to sound, to 
utter sound, to teach by the voice—ka ta, 
down, and éched, 1-1. sound, whence echo. } 
1. td meng ore asking questions, receiving 
answers, and ering explanations and core 
rections; so to instruct on pointe 


specifically, 
of Christian doctrine. ‘Catechize gross ignor- 


note, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


ing answers fooeh — 
his own conduct. 


I'm d by all the fools I meet 
And coacbiaed ia every sweet” Swit 


a 


a 


: 
25 
Hl 


ae 
— 
aa TS 
5 
— 


Catechist (kat’é-kist), n. (Gr. katéchistts) 
One who instructs viva voce, or b: question 
, one 
the 


kat-é-kist’ik-al), a. Pertaining tou catechist 
or catechism. of them are in the 


parents or 
fly fnitated tn the pein les 


* of the church did not 
Austin’s thee, tll the catechmevens were 


Seattingtect 
2 , one who is to acquire 
any kind — — 


The language the cantectwmeres 
in Jacobitism. stil hele 00 Oi ⁊ 


state or condition of a 
Ca’ umenical (kat’é-ki-men"ik-al) « 
Bel to catechumen 


katégoréma, a predicate. See CaTBaoxt.) 
Conveying a whole term, i.e. either the sul 
fect or predicate of a proposition, in asingit 
eet eery wed that om that iy 
capable of being employed by as a term. 
tic (kat' ‘é-mat“ik), x In 

a oa pln a fate 

is capable of being employed by itt! 


as a 
Categorematically (kat’é-gor’é-mat‘ik-l- 
li), ade. Ina pn les. manner. 
oll, pound; ti, Se. abune; 





§, Se. fey 


CATEGORICAL 





(kat-é-gor'ik-al), @ 1. —_— 
categories. — | 


slate poatve; express not relate na 


hr as. a tion, 
* or 
A categorical proposition is one which affirms or 
of ib, “absolut d with- 
a —— SW . 
caiegeri¢al answer express 
reply torn question a. Fleming. 
Categorical -al),n. In logic, a 
Pp "eh dh a —— aaa 


t. Aristotle made ten 
—— quantity, quality, 
action, poet situation, mI 


of Kant the 
— —— the iti 
conceptions at rs 


ae 


** five, oxietence,oo-exlstence, 


mene, 
— —— sequence, 


Catel | n. [See CATTLE, CHATTEL} Property 
of all kinds; chattels; goods; valuables. 
ful ia and wel 
I the pale ne euiahe, aad his cated. 


eT en n. (Gr. kata, 
] The name given by 
to the negative electrode or pole 
battery; the positive electrode 

the ane See 


Catenary, Catenarian (kat’é-nar-i, kat-é- 
nian), a. — . from catena, a 
chain.} Relating ee —— 

Tr catendrian curve, acurve 

fanaa Se — of entform den- | 
sity and thickness, when suspended or al- 


lowed to hang freely from two fixed points. | maui, in imitation of 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c, loch; g, go; 4, job; 
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It is interesti on snooun of tho ent 
throws on the trie, wat | also by | 
reason of its lication to the construction 
Ontennry — i), m. A cate: 

nar-{), ". nary curve. 
See the 


jective, 
Catenate t (kat’é-nit), vt IL cateno, cat- 
enatum, from catena, a chain. To chain = 
to eonnect in a series of links or ties; 


concatenate, Bailey. 

Catenationt (kat-é-na’shon), n. (Bee CaTE- 
NATE.] Connection of links; union of parts, 
od : ——— nation 6 nserving 
nation. ‘ cate: or co 
union.’ Sir T. Browne, 

(kat-e-nip'd-ra), n. [L. catena, 

— shy aot —— — 
n palwozoic strata 

—F Britain iv only i x2 the Silurian), so called 

m the chai 2 arrangement of its pores 

or Sascha polished specimens. Called also 

Catenulate —— a 
dim. of eatena, a chain. he (és 
itle Tinks or chains > In nat. hie. 
pa on the —— a series of oblong 

resemb 


a ae purveyor. 
puke aie dak mine own eater.’ 
Beau. & FL 


Cater tér), ot = the obsolete noun 
which a S To —— or —— for 
—— —— ——— gt oe 


And he that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently arfers_ for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age. 
Cater (a'ton), n a. (Fe. quatre, four.) The 
Gone nun 


Caterer (ka'ter- ér), ». [Lengthened form 
of obs, cater, a purchaser or caterer, See 
CATER, n.) A provider or purveyor of pro- 
visions; one who for any want or 
desire. 

Let the caterer mind the taste of cach 
A. Fonson. 

Cateress (ki‘tér-es), n A woman who 

caters; a female provider. 


She, oaterest, 
Means her —— *— the good. Ailton, 
t’ér- apts n [0.E. eatyr- 
—— doub — * By some 
t is derived from 0. chatepeleuse, & 
—— a weevil, lit. hairy she-cat, but 
this seems questionable. The first part of 
the word doubtleas means cat (comp. cater- 
waul); the second part is to be re- 
ferred W. pilai, a moth or ——* ] 
1. Properly, the larva of the ge ag 
insects; but also applied to larva of 
other insects, such as the Tenthredo or saw- 
fly. Caterpi are produced pagan 
from the egg; they are furnished with three 
pairs of true feet, and a number of fleahy 
abdominal legs named prolegs, and have the 
shape and appearance of aworm. They con- 
tain —— —— tase inclosed 
within a muscularenvelope, which is thrown 
off when the insect enters the nymph or 
ea state, in which it —e— for some 
a Mf inanttnate. It 5— or Lae 
ast envelope and emerges an or 
fect insect. Caterpillars generally ed on 
leaves or parce ere egy and are 


it | O0.E. caterwawe.} To 











CATHARTINE 


as cats under the 
influence of the sexual ; to make a 
le howling or screeching. 
The very cats cafermandéed more horribly and per- 
(nncieuniy tere han I over bansd cleawhare 


"1 egestas noun Caterwaul- 

Ca (ki tér-i), mn. (See Carr, Caren} 
The p atid oe teving 2 

(kat‘id), a, Having eyes like a 


well in th 
Na 


North Ame- 
rican fish of the genus Pimelodus. P. ca- 
tus (the coenen oo me is known also as 
the Horned Pout and 

—— (kat’fyt-ed), a. Noiseless; quiet; 


is Coote, n. A variety of mica of 
a Eng ish colour; sometimes applied to 


— n. [This name is an entire 
misnomer, as catgut does not seem to have 
been from cats’ intestines } 


ever prepared 
1, The intestines of sheep (some 


hi th the mule), — 
¢ ase,or the mule an 

used for of m usical instruments, and 

for other **2 A sort of linen or 

canvas wi — ——— 


— name for *25 a ——— 


me or be (Ar. eat, khat.} A genus of 
a pe on to the nat. order Celas- 
tracemw, mostly natives of Africa. The most 
interesting species of the genus is C. edulis, 
eulti the Arabs, and known as khat 
or cafta. It isa shrub withou grow- 
ing about 10 feet in height, with smooth 
leaves of an elliptical form about 2 inches 
in length by 1 inch in width. The leaves 
and Lin emir in the ne 6 a 


those of ten and po) The —— 
t antiquity, having 
4 ee, and it forms a co: 
commerce amongst the Arabs. 
Cashari —— n. pl. 


— (Gr. katharos, 


One wh tends to more 
than others possess a pur 55* 


— — —— —* used b 
or . 

——— i various period: 

such as the Paulicians mt —— seventh cen- 


; the Anti-Catholic sects in the south 


of and Piedmont of the twelfth cen- 


; the Montanists, the No &e. 
Ca’ (ka-thiir’ma), » [L; Gr. ka- 
gg Ser sain wae 
m body naturally or 
t-harpin, Cat- ti 


gc ty 


kat‘ hirp-ing), mn One of 
iron cramps) serving to brace in the shrouds 
of the lower masts behind their respective 
yards, to tighten the shrouds and give more 
room to draw in the yards when ship is 
close-hanled. 

Catharais (ka-thiir’sis),n. (Gr. SeeCaTHan- 
Tre.) In med. ——oe purga- 


a of an. passage; 
‘th thartes ¢ tah mG (Gr. kathartés, 


a —— or acav a oo of the 
vulture family, con the turkey-buz- 
zard and mn fie ee yo American vultures, 
Owing to = livi 
on the species are often protec 


as public scaven ers. 
(ka-thir'tik, ka- 
a (or kathartikos, from ke- 
Purgat es cleansing the 
rahve, 
bstances.” 


XR Cathartie su 
-thir’tik), mn. A —— that 


sometimes very d ve, See LARVA.— “promotes vine discharges and thus cleanses 
2, The popular name of plants of the genus . tomach and bowels; a purge; a purga- 
urs, ve. 
-eater (kat’ér-pil-lér-ét'ér), ( — U) adv, In 
1. A name given to the larvae — — —— ste Taabebg, st 
neumon flies, from their being bred in the or The 
body of caterpillars, eating their way out — | “quality of prom of —— discharges from the 


2 A bird of the shrike family which lives 
on — Called also Caterpillar- 


Caterwaul —— vi. [From cat, and 


e sound made by acat; | 


" Gathartine (ka-thir'tin), mn. [See CATHAR- 
Tic, me. A chemical substance obtained 
from the leaves of Cassia Senna and C, 
lanceolate. Tt is the purgative principle of 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
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CATKIN 





senna, and has a hitter, nauseous taste. 


It . 
is a brownish yellow, unerystallizable, dia- 


hanous mass. Also called Cathartina. 

t-head (kat‘hed), » 1. A strong beam 
projecting horizontally over a ship's bows, 
carrying two or three sheaves, about which 
a rope called the cat-fall communicating 
with the cat-block passes.—2 A kind of 
nodule containing a fossil. ‘The nodules 
with leaves in them called cat-heada.’ Wood- 
ward,—3. In mining, a small capstan. 

Cat-head Stopper, Cat- (kat‘hed 

stop-ér, kat’stop-¢r), a, Newt. a plece of 
rope or chain rove through the ring of an 
anchor, for hanging it to the cat-head by, 

reviously to casting anchor. 
athedra (ka-thed‘ra),n. (See CATHEDRAL.) 
1. The throne or seat of a bishop in the ca- 
theilral or episcopal church of diocese. 





Cathedra at Torcello, 


The bishop's throne or cathedra was for- 
merly generally situated at the east end of 
apse, and was often approached by a 
flight of steps, but it is now placed on one 
side of the choir, usually the south side. 
That of St. Peter's at Rome is especially 
honoured as having been the chair of St. 
Peter. It is now inclosed in a bronze cover- 
ing.—2. The professional chair of any one 
entitled to teach with authority, as a pro- 
fessor’s chair, Hence the phrase ex eathe- 
dra; as, speaking ex cathedra, speaking with 
authority. 
(ka-thé'dral), n. IL cathedra, 
Gr. kathedra, a chair or seat — kata, down, 
and Aedra, a seat.) The principal church ina 
diocese, that which is specially the church 
of the bishop: so called from possessing the 
episcopal chair called cathedra, The cathe- 


dral establishments in England regularly | 


* 
— om] 
baad 


rarhoefom i 
o € 






“SUR ST 7D 


Pian of Wells Cathedral. 


A, Apse orapsis, 8, Altar, altar-platform, and altar- 
steps. DH, Eastern orlewertransept. FG, West- 
em of greater transept. H, Central tewer, | J, 
Western towers, kK, North porch, L, Libsary or 
register. M, Principal or western doorway, NN, 
Western side-doors. ©, Cloister-yard of garth, 
PQ, North and sowth aisles of choiy, RS, East 


and west aisles of transept. TU, Northand south | 


aisles of pave, RR,Chapels, vV, Rood-screen or 
organ-loft, w, Altar of Lady Chapel. 


consist of a dean and chapter, presided over 
hy the bishop, and forming the governing 








Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





Cathedratic (kath-é-drat‘ik), a 











, Catholic (kath’o-lik), a. 
body, the chapter being composed of a cer- i 


pine, pin; note, not, mive; 


tain numberof canons. The dean and chap- 


ter meet in the chapter-house of the cathe- — 


dral; in them the property of the cathedral 


is vested, and they nominally elect the | 


bishop on a congé d'élire from the crown. 
Many cathedrals furnish the most magnifi- 
cent examples of the architecture of the 
middie ages) Those in —— are almost 
all in the Gothte style, cruciform In arrange- 
ment, and having connected with them a 
chapter-house, side-chapels, cloisters, crypt, 
é&e. The adjoining cut shows the arrange- 
ment of these parta in Wells Cathedral, one 
of the most beantiful, thongh not one of the 
la t, of the English cathedrals. 
Cathedral (ka-thédiral), a. 1. Pertaining to 
the church which is the bishop's seat, or head 
church of a diocese; as, a cathedral church; 
cathedral service.—-Cathedral music, music 
which has been composed to suit the form 
of service used in cathedrals.-—-2. Resem- 
bling a cathedral, or what belo to a ca- 
thedral; as, cathedral walks uge cathe- 
drat fronta.’ Tennyson. —3. Emanating from, 
or relating to, a chair of office; hence, hav- 
ing or displaying authority; authoritative. 
Thetr personal errours are drowned in their catie 
drai atilities, which can neither do, nor ought to 
receive wrong. i ater house, 
Hood an ass in rev'rend purple, 
So you can hide his two ambitious ears, 
And he shall pase for a cathedral doctor. 
A. Forton. 


Cathedratedt (kath’é-drit-ed), a, Relating 


to the authority or the chair or office of a 
teacher. ‘With the cathedrated authority 
of a prelector or publick reader.” WaAitiock. 
. Issued ex 
eathedra, or as if with high authority. 
{Rare.] 
There is the prestige of antiquity which adds the 
authority of venerabéity to cafhedretic precepts. 
Fraser's May. 
Catheretic (kath-j-ret‘ik), a. [Gr. kathair- 
etites, tit for putting down — ata, down, 
and Aaired, to selze, to take.) In med. a 
mild caustic substance used to eat down 
warts, exuberant grauulation, dc. Drngli- 


aon, 

Catherine-pear (kath’ér-in-pir),n. A small 
sort of pear. 

Catherine-wheel (kath’ér-in-whél), mn. 1. A 
sort of firework constructed in the form of 
a wheel, which rotates as the fire issues from 
the aperture.—2 In arch. a window, or 
compartment of a window, of a circular 
form, with radiating divislons or spokes. 
See RosE-winbow. 

Catheter (kath'e-tér),n. (Gr. hathetér, from 
kathiémi, to thrust in—*eta, down, and 
Ai¢mi, to send.) In surg, a tubular instro- 
ment, usually made of silver, to be intro- 
duced through the urethra into the bladder 
to draw off the urine when the natural dis- 
charge is ; also, a sound to search 
for stone in the bladder, or a bougie made of 
silver or india-rubber.— Nasal catheter, an 


instrument for catheterizing the lachrymal | 


canal through the nose. Dunglison. 

Catheterism (kath’e-tér-izm), ». In med. 
a) the act of operating on with a catheter. 
b) The act of probing a wound, ulcer, and 

he like, 
theterize (kath’e-tér-iz), rt To operate 
on with a catheter. 

Cathetometer (kath-e-tom’et-r), a. [Gr. 
kathetos, a perpendicular line, and metron, 
measure.) An {instrument for measuring 
small differences of level between two 


ope 
telescope the observer sights the two objects 
under examination, and the distance on the 
pam’ rod moved over by the telesoo 
8 the measure of the distance of height 
between the two objects. 

Cathetus Neral hoy n. [Gr kathetos, 
4 perpendicular line] 1.¢ In geom. a line 
falling perpendicularly on another line or 
a surface, aa the two sides of a right-angled 
triangle. —2. In arch. (a) a fewlar 
line supposed to # through the middle 
of a cylindrical body, (6) The axis or 
middle line of the Ionic volute. 

Cathode (kath’éd), ». (Gr. tata, down, and 
hodos,a wna 5 see tive pole of anelectrice 
current, or that by which the current leaves: 
opposed to anode, the way by which elec- 
tricity enters substances through which it 


2 

dat-hole (kat‘hol), x. Xout᷑ one of twosmall 
holes astern above the gun-room porta. 

(Gr. katholikes — 

kata,down, throughout, and holos, the whole; 


tibe, tub, bull; 


i > . * 
L. eatholious, Fr, cathol .} L Universal o 
| meral; embracing it wila-axienaa am 
e catholic church; the cetholic op irs 
‘Matter, moved cither uncertainly, of ae- 
cording to some catholic lawa’ flay — 
2 Not narrow-minded, partial, or bigeted; 
free from prejudice; Uberal; as, a catholic 
man; catholic principles; catholic tastes, 
With these exceptions I can read " 
thing. 1! bless pina for a tame ries mg 
anexclading. Leu. 


%. Pertaining to or affecting the Roma 

Catholics; as, Catholic emancipation, — 

Catholic chterch, (a) the universal Christixn 

church, the representative of the church 

founded by Christ and his apostles: the 
whole body of true believers in Chris. 

) The designation which Roman (atho 
cs claim for the Church of Rome — fs. 
tholic epistica, the epistles of the spottle 
which are addressed to all the faithful, and 
not to a particular church; the epistles 
general. — Catholic creditor, in Seots lava 
creditor whose debt is secured over sevens) 
subjects, or over the whole anbjocts belug- 
ing to his debtor. 

Catholic (kath'o-lik), n. 1. A member of the 
universal Christian church.—? A metaber 
of the Charch of Rome; a Roman Catholic. 

Catholicalt (ka-thol'ik-al),@. Univers); 

S catholic. 

tholicism (ka-thol'i-sizm), m 1. Thestate 
of being catholic or universal; specifically, 
the state of belonging to the catholic « 
universal church. ‘Not an infallible tesi- 
mony of the catholicism of the doctrine’ 
Jer. Taylor. 2. Catholicity or liberality of 
sentiments. (Catholicity is now J 
or always used for this word in the adere 
two senses.}--3. Adherence to the Roman 
Catholic Church; the Roman Catholic faiti; 
aS, a CONVert to catholicien. 

Catholicity (kath-o-lis‘i-ti),n. 1. Thestateor 
quality of being catholic or wniversal: cath- 
olic character or tion; universality; a 


the catholicity of a doctrine of the (hn 
tianchurch. ‘An appeal to the catheiity 
of the church in p that its doctrines av 


true.’ J. H. Newman, 

The wide range of sw rt given te the imerstics 
payee infirrnary) only corresponds 0 the aol 
dicrty of charity it dispenses. 


coli wtem memifapr 
2 The quality of being catholic or llbeni- 
minded; the quality of being free from pre 
udice or narrow-mindedness; as, the cathe 
icity of one’s tastes for literature 
Catholicize (ka-thol'l-siz), v.i. To becm 
a Catholic. 





Rare.j 
| Gatholicly (kath’o-lik-li), ade. Ina catie 


lic manner; universally; generally. (Rare) 
That marriage is indissoluble is not e8 —* 


Catholicness (kath’o-lik-nes), 0. Univers 

| lity; eatholicity. 

Catholicont (ka-thol’i-kon), a. (Gr. oth 
kon iama, universal remedy.] A remedy ie 
all diseases; a universal remedy; a panares: 

: akind of soft purgative electuary se calle’. 

| ‘This is indeed a catholioun against all 

| Dr. H, Move. 

Catholicos (ka-thol’i-kos), n. The epirital! 
head of the Armenian Church, who onda 
bishops, and consecrates the sacred oil a 
in religious ceremonies. 

Cat-hook (kat‘hok), 2». Xcut. a strong hoot 

to the ome is — 

tilinarian Eeat · ll nũꝰꝰri· ati) a. Perta- 
ing to Catiline the Roman, who conspire 
against his country. 
(kat'i-li-n&"ri-an), n. One whe 
resembles Catiline, 

Catiliniam (kat’i-lin-izm), n. The practice 

* principles —— the Reman ot 
rator; consp . 

Cation (kat'l-on), a. (Gr. hata, down, at 
ion, golng.} The term applied by Faraday 
to the element or elements of an electrly® 

which in electto-ch 

mnical deconipositivat 

a at the negative 

e or cathode ‘¢ 


at‘kin), a [4 
oat, a 
resemblance to 4 cats 
tail.] In bot. a saly 
spike, the floven ¢ 
which are incomplete 
and the inflorexes~ 
falling off in a single piece after flowerr; 
or ripening, as In the flowers of the will" 
and birch; an amentum. See INFIORE> 





CENCE. 


oil, pound; , Sc. abune; f, Sc. fry. 
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i. tion-hall, lin houses of 
——— «. Tae © cats vigtlnt; | Capone Qian. A cmrhof — 
Alioness, wis uers al raven dry * —— Used for " hard soap. — one other: Baron de Beaumar author of Figare, 
Lay conching, bead on ground, with cattle watch. ; ri-dl), 7. ption  Cattle- (kat'l-plig), n. A virulently 
Shad, tor . in which the infant Saviour mth mel ae ; rinder- 
Gatling (kat‘ling), m1, A little ee ® | was laid. See CRATCH. A child's game, in jo A atectng cata . 


‘For never cat nor ca I shall 
ind Drwamond,—2 Catgut; string 
of a lute, violin, &e, 

What music there will pe in him when Hector has 
knocked oat his brains I know not; but I am sure 
pane, unless the fiddler Apolto get his sinews to make 
cottings On. Shak, 

& The dows or moss growing shout certain 
trees resem bli, ofacat, Harris. 
4 Adismembering knife used by surgeons. 


Hoblyn. 

Catlinite li-nit), nm. [After George 
Catlia, an —— —— A red clay- 
stone which the American Indians value 
highly —— making pipes. It is allied to 


Catmint (kat mint) n. Aplant of the genus 
Nepeta, N. Cataria. It resembles mint, 
has a strong taste, and is occasionally used 
ss acondiment: so called —— cate are 
eS te Catmint. 
n. ** 
ha n. [Gr kats, 


It belongs te the ante- 
—S contains the gnu of South 
i —— Gyv. 

Catocathartic (kat’é-ka-thir’tik), n [Gr. 
bats, downwards, and kathartikes, purging. | 
A medicine amp an downwards, or that 

uces alvine —* 
(kat’6-dlon), a. (Gr. kata, —** 
and ⸗us, odontos, a 1 
whales, including the > or 
tinea name —— 


Physeter — — 
family Catodontidw. It 


the fact of its having teeth in the lower 
w. See CACHALOT. 
tides (kat-6-don’ti-dé), n. pl. 

of whales, the t; 


distin 
in the lower jaw. The 
—* member is thesperm-whale 
or cachalot. 


Catonian (ka-té6’nl-an), a, 

to or resembling either of —— —— 
Cate the censor or Cato Uticensis, both re- 
markable for severity of manners; grave; 


severe ; ag 
\ nea panne An 
instrument vos punishment, guacmally con- 
sisting of nine pieces of knotted line or cord 
fastened to a handle, used to flog offenders 
Catopsis Ck —* stop 2*8 G 
-to a n, (Gr. kata, down: 

i opeis, the ) A 

morbid —— an vision. sight 
J {ka-top’tér, ka-top’- 

r. 


ae See hore ir pa 
A A reicting optical glass or instrument; 


(ka-top’ trik), a, ony CATOPTRICS. 
to that branch of optics call 
; pertaining to ent and re- 
* light. —Catoptriec dial, a kind of dial 
oe hours by means of a piece of 
late adjusted to reflect the solarrays 
onl the —— of a room on — 
hour lines are p ttt —Cat 

— telescope that exhibits ob ects 

——— more commonly called a Re 

Telescope. 

re (en -top’ trik-al), a. Same as 


— ka- triks Gr. ka 
trikes, from trom hatoptrom —— * mete, 
and optomai, to see, That branch 


fami 


—— of 

rly that which is reflected from 
—— polished bodies. The whole doc- 
trine of catoptrics is founded on this simple 
principle that the angle of incidence is equal 
to the angle of reflection. 


sian ai she 
e anc wi was per- 
—* by letting down a mirror into water 


which one player stretches a Speen cove 
between the fingers of both hands in a sym- 
metrical figure, and the other player has to 


put in —* fin — — in such a 
as ice a eren re, 
Gat's-ear Qkats en, n. A plant of the genus | 


cat 'a-eye (kats’t, n A 


very hard and semi and from 
certain points exhibi a yellowish opal- 
escent or pearance 


t appearan 
somewhat resem a cat’a eye. Called 
also Sunstone. ting . 
Cat's-foot (kats'‘fyt), n. A name sometimes 

—* 25* ivy or gill. 
— head (kata‘hed), n. A large kind of 
Cat silver uate vie) n. A mineral, a 


species of 
~milk kates’ milk A plant, th 
ones — 38 Ci Called also —— 


{An English spelli 
; a base 


n. 
rogue; a 


of the water. ular turnin 
a tackle on. 


Cat's-paw (kats'pa en 1. Naut. (aja t 
—— — in a calm b es — of ine 


They took the enterprise upon themselves, and 
made themselves the i coregan. But now the 
chestnut is taken from the embers, and the monkey 
for bene ofthe cat's subserviency. 

a 
— (kats‘pur), n. In med, a charao- 
nd in the chest as heard by the 


—— (kat'skwir-rel), n. A kind of 
merican squirrel (Sciurus cinereus). 


Cat-stane (kat’stan), n. “tw. ead, Gael. cath, 
a battle, and Sc. stane, a stone. —— 
eairn or monolith found in us ——— 
Scotland, and supposed to mark the lity 
of a battle. 

Cat-stick (kat’stik), n. A stick or bat em- 

B aie in playing tip-cat. Tatler. 

t-stopper, n. See CATHEAD-STOPPER. 

Ca See CarcHuP, KETCHUP. 


Gatetath (iattaty a) 1, —— given tothe 


—* 
latifolia and T. a tipotle, ‘tall 


aquatic ms often —— apt ony Be. 
rush an -mace,—2. Same as Cat’s- 
tail rom 8 re catkin. See CATKIN. 
Cattish a. Relating or ning 
to a cat; ——— a car —— ‘The 


cattish race." 
Cattle Sake, "on 0.E. catel means 
goods el scodtite tao 0 Fr: cote chatel 


meaning property in from capi- 
tale, . ’ 
—— 


perty. See CHATTEL, 

2 —— pd —— 1 

quadrupeds, 

include camel ey for fc food to to — 
camels 

ties of domestica 

—— genus, sheep of ** 

—— i this 


APITAL.) 1. 


an women are forthe most part cattle of this 


it his countenance kat’l-giird ditch | 
ghastly it was an ill omen; if fresh oa al — el pnt Ah pt I ee 
healthy it was favourable. way, to prevent the straying of cattle 
Cat-rope —B* Naul. a 2* ‘that ante, the * rr i A fi ttle. 
hauls up the anchor of a ship from the —— A pen for cattle, 


water's edge to the cat-head, 


— — many hundreds whom 
who are rolled off to Town-hall or Sec- 


—— — An open spac 
at’l- .n. An open 
through wh ttle may range. Ba 
United States.) 


ttle-run (kat/-run), n. An American 
and colonial — for a wide extent of 


dattleshow ( (kat’l-shd), n. An exhibition 


of domestic animals for prizes with a view 
to the a of agriculture, 
Catty (kat), n. A Chinese tof 1 * 
—— a-ka’'zi-an or ‘zhi-an 
Mount Caucasus in Asia; : 
, a term appellative of one of the 


races into which ym divided the 


human fami See the n 

Caucasian kath ‘zi-an or r kay ki’zhi-an), n. 
In Blumenbach’s ethnol system the 
highest of the human ly, —— 
nearly Lng 


standard of the human type. 
— J A 

mee ns to agree u 

to be proposed for election pai candidates 
concert measures for supporting a dng 
—— to one account the name caueus 


town, in conseq 
citizens were killed by the soldiers. This 
led to meetings on —* of theinhabitants 
to concert measures 


—— 
an Too 
encourage, instigate, 
Rall aw By a councillor, a ‘cau- 


w 
sandal ot uda, a tail.) Pe 
dal), a. cauda, a r- 
anda) rae of the nature of a tail; 
ce of a tail small 


having the appara 
Gaia tn = ng a tal te a. 


“Oaudated 
, a tail.) Ha a term 
od th bet. 60 seeds whieh — 


In bot. the stem of 
scaly trunk of eas tae Sema the 
ex either 


into the 
air, as in the case of aie 


with their elegant fo! , or it appears as 
a rhizome running along the surface of the 
earth or underground, as in the ferns of 


wartn. } 
A kind of warm drink made of wine or ale, 
mixed with bread, sugar, and ven 
to sick persons, to a woman in bed, 
or to her visitors, 
He had good broths, camdle, and such like, Wiseman. 
Caudle (ka‘dl), vt 1. To make into 
caudle.—2 To serve as a candle for; to 
refresh or make warm, as with caudle. 


wit * cold brook 
with ice, easedle th 
To cure thy o'ernight’s 


‘dl- kup 
Caudle- 8 —W 


** for 
—— ft to the chil ch 


‘ogers, 
{Probably from the root of 
p. also W. caf, a hollow, a cave.) 
t with holes for’ k fish alive 
2 a vessel of sheet- 
pte apd coal from the bottom 


1 Chaff. Hence— 


), 7. (Ar. ‘ala, a caravan] A 
ve of captured negroes ; a 


aa 


bls 
wae) 


= 





“ch, chain; th, Se. loch; 
Vou. L 


&. 90; J, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


7H, then; th, thin; w, wig; 


wh, whig; xh, azure.—See Ker. 
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CATF-WARD 


Cauf-ward (kaf'ward), n See 
Caught (kat), pret. & pp. of catch. 
Cauk, Cawk (kak), n. 1 Chalk; Itmestone. 





[Provincial English and Seotch.}—2. A name | 


given by miners to certain specimens of the 
compact sulphate of baryta. These are of 
a white, gray, or fawn colour, often irregular 
in figure, but sometimes resembling a num- 
ber of small convex lenses set in a ground. 
The name fs also locally applied to siliceous 
nodular concretions of ironstone. 

Cauk (kak), ». Chalk. [(Scotch.} 

Cauker (kak’tr), m [Probably from Icel 
kalkr, kalekr, Dan. and Sw. kalk, & cup, a 
chalice, from L. ealiz. Bee CHALICE) A 
glass of whisky or other apirita. (Scotch.} 

Cauker ér), mn A 

iece of iron on a horse's shoe. 
auky (kaki), a. Pertaining to cauk; like 


cauk, 
Caul (kal), n. frecmeriy written calle, kalle, 
from O.Fr. cale, a kind of little cap, whence 
Fr. calotte, a skull-cap. From the Celtic; 
eomp. Ir. calla, Gael. call, a veil, a hood. 
Kell is another form of this word] L A 
kind of head-covering —— females; a 
viet inclosing the halr; the hinder part of 
a cap. 


And in a golden ers? the curls are bound. Drovten. 


2 Any kind of small net. ‘An Indian 
mantle of feathers, and the feathers wrought 
into a caul of packthread.” Grew. —3. A 
popular name for a membrane investing the 
viscera, such as the peritoneum or part of 
it, or the pericardium. ‘The caul that is 
above the liver.” Ex. xxix. 13, ‘The cant 
of their heart.‘ Hoa xiii & ‘The reins 
and the cawl." Ray.—4. A portion of the 
amnion or membrane enveloping the fetus, 
sometimes encompassing the head of a child 
when born. This caul was supposed to pre- 
dict great prosperity to the person born with 
it, and to be an infallible preservative 
** drowning, as well as to convey the 

ft of eloquence, During the last century 
seamen often gave from £10 to £30 for a 
canl, and one was advertised in the Times 
for sale at £6 so late as 1948. 

T was born with a ard, which was advertised for 
sale in the newspapers at the low price of fifteen 
guineas, Dickens, 

Caul(kal),n. (Fr. cale, awedge, &o.] A plece 
of wood employed to save work which is 
being glued together from being injured by 
the screws used to ate the parts into close 
contact until the glue has dried. 

Cauld (kald), m ora, Cold. [Scotch] 

Cauld (kald), a Adam in a river or other 
stream; a weir. pore) 

Cauldrife (kald’rif), a (Cavld, cold, and 
rife; comp. waukrife, wakeful.) Chilly; 
cold; unanimated; susceptible to cold; as, 
acauldrife sermon. [Scotch.] 

Caulescent (ka-les’ent) a. (L. caudis, a 
stalk. See CoLe.) In bet. having an ob- 
vious stem rising above the grown 

Caulet (ka'let), n. Colewort. 

Caulicle (ka'li-kl), mn. (L. cauliculues, a little 
stalk, from caulis, a stalk.) In bot. a little 
atem or rudimentary stem: applied by some 
botanists to the neck of the embryo to dis- 
tinguish it from the cotyledons. The term 
is also applied to those small stems which 
proceed from buds formed at the neck of a 

lant without the previous production of a 


eat. 

Caulicule, Cauliculus (ka'li-kil, ka-lik’i- 
lus), n, [L caudieulus, colicudus, dim. of 
ctutia, a stalk.) 1. In arch. the name given 
to the little twists or volutes under the 
flower on the abacus in the Corinthian ca- 
pital, representing the twisted tops of the 
acanthus stalks. Also written Caulicole.—- 
&. In bot, same as Cautlicle. 

Cauliferous (kp-lifér-us), a. [(L. crulis, a 
stem, and fero, to bear.) In bet. same as 
Cauleacent, 

Cauliflower (ka'li-flou-ér), n. (Lit. cabbage- 
flower, from its appearance, from L. caudts, 
colewort, cabbage, also a stalk, and E. 
flower; comp. Fr. choufleur (chou, cabbage, 
fleur, flower), Sp. coliflor, cauliflower.) A 
— variety of Brassica oleracea, or cab- 

age, the inflorescence of which is con- 
into a depressed fleshy 


densed while —X 2* —_ 
esteemeil as a e 


head, which is hig! 
vegetable. 
Cauliform (ka'li-form), a. [L. cauliz, a stem, 
and forma, form.) In bot. having the form 
of a caulis. ‘ 
Cauline (ka'lin), a. IL caulis, a stalk.) In 
—* of or belonging to a atem; aa, euulin⸗ 

eaves. 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


ker or projecting | 
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bage, whence eavlicle, cauliflower, colewort, 
&c.) In det. the stem of a plant rising above 
the ground. 

Caulk (kak), 0.¢. (0.K. cauke, 0. Fr. cauquer, 
to tread, from L. calecare, to tread, to tread 
on, from calz, calcis, a heel.) To drive 
oakum into the seams (of a ship or other 
vessel), to prevent leaking; as, to caulk a 
ship. After the seams are filled they are 
covered with hot melted pitch or resin, to 
— the cakum from rotting. Spelled also 

a 


| Caulker (kgk’ér), n. One who caulks. 
Ca ( ng), In carp, a dovetail 
tenon and mortise joint by which cross- 
timbers are secured together, much used for 
fixing the tie-beams of a roof, or the binding 
joists of a floor, down to the wall-plates. 
Also called ing and Copying. 
Caulking-iron (kak‘ing-i-4rn), n. A chisel 
used for caulking or driving oakum into 
the seams of ships or other vesaela. 
ulking-mallet (kak‘ing-mal-let),m A 
— or —— pli eG 
ocarpous (kq-lé-kar’ pus), a. r. 
kauios, a stem, and kerpos, fruit.) In bet. a 
term applied to such plants as produce 
flowers and fruit on their branches annu- 
ally without perishing, as trees or shrabs. 
Caulopteris (ka-lop'tér-is), mn. (Gr, kaulog, 
a stem, and pferia, a fern.) A genus of fossil 
tree-ferns, found in the coal-measures. 
Caumsa (ews), » ([L., from Gr, bewma, 
heat.) In med. burning heat; febrile heat; 
a simple inflammatory fever. 
Caumatic (ky-matk), a. In med. of the 
nature of cauma, . 
Caunter-lode (kan'tér-lid), n. In mining, 
a lode which inclines at a considerable angle 
to the veins contiguous to it. 
Caup (kap), m A cap or wooden bowl 
Scotch.) 


uponatet (ky’p5-nat), ».% [L. cauponor, 

from caupo, a huckster, an innkeeper.} To 
keep a victualting house. 

Cauponationt (ky-pé-ni‘shon), = Low 
trafficking; huckstering. 


1 shall now trace and ex; their corruptions and 
| canporatrous of the oa Bentiey. 


Cauponise,t Cauponizet (ka'pé-niz), v.i. 
(See CAUPONATE.} To aell wine or victuals. 
‘The rich rogues who cauponized to the 
armies in Germany.” Warburton. 

Caurus, Corus (ka’rus, ko’rus),n. (L.] The 

| Classical name for the north-west wind, 

| which in Italy was a stormy one. ‘The 
ground by plercing Caurws seared.’ 
son, 


Causable (kaz’a-bl ), & Capable of being 
caused, produced, or effected. 

For that may be miraculously effected in one which 
is naturally consadve in another, Sir 7. Browse, 
Causal (kaz‘al), a. IL. causalis, See CAUSE} 
Relating to a canse or causes; implying or 
containing a cause or causes; expressing a 

calise, 














F ———— 
S. 
Causal (kaz’al), n. Ip gram. a word that 
expresses a cause, or introduces the reazon. 
Causality (ka-zal’i-ti), n 1. The state of 


being ¢: ; the fact of acting an a cause; 
the action or power of a canse, in proteases 
its effect. ‘The causality of the Divine 
mind.’ i, 


If one sin would naturally and by physical causality 
destroy original righteousness, then every one sin 
in the regenerate can as weil destroy habitual right- 
eousnesa Fer. Tayler. 


The belief that every cachange implies a cause, or 


that every change is produced ty operation of 
some power. , . has been pe ae by the 
phrase the principle of anesadity, Ficming. 


2. In phren. the faculty to which is attrl- 

buted the tracing of effects to their canses. 

Causally (kaz‘al-li), adv. In a causal man- 

pod by tracing effects to causes. Sir T. 
ne 


rowne. 
Causalty (kaz’al-ti), n In mining, the 
lighter, earthy parte of ore, carried off by 


washing. 

Causation @-2i'shon),n. The act of caus- 
ing or producing; the doctrine as to the 
connection of causes and effects.— Law of 
universal causation, the law or doctrine 
that every event or phenomenon is the re- 
sult or sequel of some previous event or 
—— — without which it could not 





iave taken place, and which being present — 


it is anre to take place. 


Causationist (kp-za’'shon-ist), a, A believer | 
| ca * | raised above the natural level of the 


in the doctrine of causation. 





pine, pin; néte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; 
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CALF-WARD. | Caulis (ka'lis), mn. [L. canlis, a stem, a cab- | Causative (kaz’a-tiv), a 1. Effective as 4 


cause or agent. 
The notion of a deity doth ex sly sign n 
+.» potential or — of all pb ing bern d 
seit, Sp Prarien. 
2 In gram, expressing a cause or reason: 
as, the causative case. 

Causative (kaz’a-tiv),n A name pire by 
some grammarians to the case which ex. 

resses a cause, as the Latin ablative. 
usatively (kaz‘a-tiv-lij, ade. Ins caus. 

tive manner. 

Causativity (kaz-a-tivi-ti), a. The state or 
quality of being causative. 

Causatort (kaz‘a-tér), n. One who canes 
or produces an effect. Sir T. Brown. 

Cause (kaz), mn. [Fr. cater, L. eawa, a 
cause.) 1. t which produces an fect: 
that which brings about a change; that by 
virtue of which anything is done; that fron 
which anything proceeds, and withss) 
which it would not exist. In the srseme 
Aristotle the word rendered by cans and 
its equivalents in modern bu 
a more extensive signification, ivides 
causes into four kinds: efficient, formal, 
material, and final The efficient or fint 
cause is the force or ney by which a de 
sult is produced; the formal, the means or 
instrument by which it is produced; the 
material, the substance from which it s 
produced; the final, the purpose or end fur 
which it is produced.—2 The reason of mo- 
tive that urges, moves, or impels the mind 
te act or decide. 

For this canwee have I raised thee up, for to thers 
thee my power. Ex ia af 
& A snit or action in court; any legal pre 
cess which a y institutes to obtain bis 
demand, or by which he seeks his ngit ¢ 
his supposed right; subject of litigation. 

The canse of both parties shall come before de 
judges. Ex. stig 
4. Ina general sense, any subject af questo: 
or debate; case; interest. 

What counse! give you ia this canue! Shak 
I think of her L_ tat gentle ———— 
All plaint ia her own cemse controll'd, Matt Arnett 


I did it not for his cause who had * a 
zat. we 

6. In a still more general sense, mater, 
affair, ‘The cause craves haste’ Shek— 
6. That side of a question which an bnil- 
vidual or party es up; that objet w 
which the efforts of a person or party a 


directed. 
They never fall who dic 
In a great camer, 
7.4 One of the degrees of quarrelling amcoz 
duelliste. 
How did you find the quarrel on the — 


Cause (kaz), v.t. pret. & pp. catsed; por 
causing. To effect by agency; t bre 
about; to be the occasion of; to produce. 


You cannot guess who arene your — 


T will arwre him to fali by the sword, 2 Rie}, 


They cansea great joy unto all the brethren 
Act 1.4 


Cause,t Causent (kaz, kaz’n} ci (?r 
gps talk.) To talk idly; to pratie, 
to cha’ 


But he, to shift their curious request, | 
"Gan causes why she could not conse im place 


Causefull (kaz’fu),a. Berg a real or sat 
cient cause, — Sir P. Sidney. 
Causeless (kpz'les),a, 1. Having no cause at 
producing agent; sclf-originated; uncreate. 
Reach the Almighty's sacred throat, 
And make his casrsefess power the come of 
things known, Str R, Blackmore 
2 Without just ground, reason, or motte: 
as, causeless hatred; cavaselese fear. 
Ca az‘les-li), ade, Ina cameare 
manner; without cause or reason ‘Catt 
lessly and caneelessly neglect it’ Jer. Tey 


lor. 

Causelesaness (kaz‘les-nes), m The sett 
of being causelesa. ; 
Causer (kaz’ér), ». One who or that ehich 
causes; the agent by which an effect & HY 
— <> Ckax'weh, ky’, » (The 
286 usey wh, KG wm 
older and ‘more correct spelling ie 
the word being from O.Fr. cawcte (Mod Fr 
chaussée), Norm. calsay, from L.L. calcieta 
(via, understood), a road in constructing 
which lime or mortar is used, from L ot, 
caleiz, lime, The spelling ——— 

from an ¢rroneous notion that the * 
was a compound with cay (road, path) & 
the second portion of it.) L A or 





oil, pound; i, Se, abune; f, Sc fe 
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uy stones, earth, timber, fascines, tc. , serv- 
ing as a dry over wet or marshy 
ground, or as a mole to confine water to a 
pond or restrain it from overtlow lower 
ground; a side-walk or path at the side of a 
—— or road raised above the carriage- 
(Though cansey is the more correct 
hn ai causeway seems firmly established.) 
The other way Satan went down 
The camery to hell4vate. Milton, 
2 [Seotch.] (a) A road or street paved with 


blocks of stone. (6) The pa’ used for 
the purpose; on, in ing oomuoayy (The Scotch 
form is alw J 

—— To 


Causidical (ka-zid’ik-al), a. IL causidi- 
= to an advocate or pleader, 


ieus, a er—couen, & case, an 
fico, to say.) Pertaining to an advocate or 
to the tenance and defence of suits. 


Causson son), n. A kind of nose-band 
for breaking in horses. See CAVEZON. 

Caustic (kas’tik), a (Gr. kaustikos, from 
tuié, kaved, to burn.}] 1. Capable of burn- 
ing, corroding, or destroying the texture 
of animal su ces, See CAUSTICITY.— 
2 Fig. severe; cutting; as, a caustic re- 
mark. *Let their humour be never so caus- 
tic.’ Smollett—Caustic curve, in math. see 
Caustic, n. 3.—SyYN. Stinging, cutting, pun- 


cn. perry 
ustic (kas’tik), m. 1. In med. sub- 
#ance which burns, corrodes, or disinte- 
grates the textures of animal imal stractures; an 
escharotic. ‘Your hottest cauasticks.” B. 
Jonson, See CAUSTICITY. -- Lunar eauastic, 
“name given to nitrate of silver when cast 
into for the use of surgeons, &c,—2. In 
math, the name given to the curve to which 
the rays of light, reflected or refracted by 
another curve, are ts. Caustics are 
——— —— * kinds, catacaustics on: 
diacaustica, former being caustics 
—— the latter caustics by refrac- 


Cansticalt (kas’ ti-kal),a. Caustic. Wise- 


man. 
Caustically (kas’ti-kal-li), adv. In a caustic 
or woe — as, to say something 
to a person. 
54. L The quality 
posed pate: of corroding or dis- 
rity the pinel fee of organized 
neiples o — 
their tex’ 


, and some me- 
2 Fig. severity of language; 
* tik· nes)en. The quality 
oe 
burning west” im med, a burning fever. 


— IL cautela, from ecareo, 
ore) 2. 1, Caution; wariness; pru- 
—— tlety; craftiness; cunning, 
Ho on wer amet doth beemtirch 
The virtue of his 
— written 
Gestion vagarding the dus and properzase- 
ner of administering the sacraments. 
Cauteloust (ka’tel-us), a. [Fr. cautelewx, 
a eautela, See CAUTEL. L Cautious; 


Cauter’ —— n fer ka kautér, — kai, 
A searing iron. Mi 
cauterant (ka’tér-ant), n. A cauterizing 


Gauteriam (ka‘tr -izm), n. The application 


of a cau 

Cau —— — nm L. In 

surg. the act of caute some 

morbid part by the — of a hot iron, 

or of canstics, &c.—2 The effect of the ap- 
of a cantery or caustic. 


— — — — — —— —— — — — 


ch, chain; th, Se. loch; 6&9; |, job; 
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eauterized our conscience is, the less is the 
fear of hell.’ Jer. Taylor. 

Cau! pautery (kp tir. i) m (Gr. kautérion; L 

um. See CavuTerme.) 1. A burning 
— searing, as of morbid flesh, by a hot iron 
or by caustic substances that burn, corrode, 
or d any solid part of an animal body. 
The burning by a hot iron is termed actual 
cautery; that by caustic medicines, potential 
cautery. —2. instrument or em- 
loye in cauterizing. 

auth (kath), n. re name in some parts of 
the Madras Presidency for catechu. 

Caution (ka’shon), n. IL cautio, from eaveo, 
cautum, to be on one’s guard, heater re 
L Provident care; prudence in 


danger ; consisting in a eed 
attention to the probable effects of a mea- 
sure, and a judiclous course of conduct to 


avoid failure or disaster.—2. Security; gar | & 
antee; bail [Now confined to Scotch — 


The parliament would yet give his 
chent cation that the war should be peowweated 


Clarendon, 
& [Seotch.] A person who gives securi 
surety. —4.f Provision or security agaist 
something; a measure taken for 7 


Ind of all the rules and cantions of 
mei se moot dangerous and otal of vices wl | 40 
come off. LBstre 


Sir ge. 
5 Anything serving or intended to induce 
mouth or in any o . wey ‘In way of 
caution I must tell 3 you.’ Shak.—é ane 
Something to excite alarm or 

of thi 
— — 
T. B. Thorpe. 
Syn. Care, fi t, forecast, heed, pru- 
cireumspec- 
nm, warning, admonition. 

Caution (ka’shon ), v.t. To give notice of 
danger to; 

You cantioned me against their charms. Swit. 

(ka’shon-ar-i), a. L —— 


caution; a warning given either by word of 
something ex’ 
Paid pall 

suusic out of it was a arsfier to hoarse owls, 

forethough 
— vigilance, watchfulness, 

to warn; to exhort to take heed. 
caution, or warning to avoid 


cautionary advice.—2, Given asa Sele ex or 
in security. 

Has the enemy wfionary towns and seaports, 
to give as for —— trade? Smit. 


eee (ka’shon-ar-i), n. Same as 


— —* m LOne who cau- 
tions or advises,—2. In Scots law, ne person 
who is bound for another to the perfor- 
mance of an obligation. 

Cautionize t (ka'shon-iz), tr. To promote 
caution in anything; to make prudent; to 

warn. 
The captaine of the Janisearies rose and slew the 
Ballar, and gave his iter it marriage to one 
oe ring — 
tse that part. Awmelies. 

Oe tion-money (ka’shon-mun-i), n. Money 

ed by way of security or guarantee. 

Cant (ka’shon-ri), n, Tn Se Scots 3 the 
act of giving security for another; the pro- 
mise or contract of one, not for himself, but 

Cautious (ke'shus), a. 1. 

At ‘shus), a. or ex- 

hibiting caution; — — — 

bable effects and consequences of ac ons 
with a ~ to avoid danger or misfortune ; 
a ¢ ; wary; watchful; as, 
— ; a cautious advance into 
* ——— BL ea same cautious 

Ve emen.’ Bentley. 

—— and instructed skill." Sr anes 


Like most men of cvadions tem; and prosperous 
ig 


fortunes he had a strong 
ever existed. 
With of before a noun expressing the object 
of caution. 
By ni night be fled, ond. at midnight returned 
fom compassing the carth, cantions of , 


2.+ Over-prudent; timorous; timid. 
You shall be received at a ———— if you be 
not cautions, by one whose touch would make old 
Nestor young, cue eee. 


be pl han sthietly 
habitually to avoid ion 4 
avoid unnecessary 

d r prudent, also applies to the charac- 
t expresses more than cautious, in- 
timating that a person tries to foresee and 
rovide what may be wanted as well a5 to 
R out of possible dangers; careful is 
of one who shows care in any way, 
whether in avoiding danger, or in other 
ways, a8 in preserving what belo or is 
intrusted to one, in keeping free of errors, 


CAVALIERISM 


in attending to others, &. ; wary and cir- 
cumepect rather refer to one’s conduct in 
particular circumstances than to one’s gene- 
ral disposition; and while the former ex- 
presses chiefly vi co in ing against 
surprise or mst material dangers, the 
latter may express acareful regard to higher 
considerations; diserect, judicious, wise in 
the selection of means to reach a desired 
~ without giving offence or incurring 

r of — kind, is distinguished from 
— * erring rather to present dim· 
culties aint to —— contingencies, Gau⸗ 
tious and wary may be used of inferior 
animals; careful, circumspect, discreet ng 
dent, of rational beings ani only.—SyN, 


watchful, heal, rudent, ci “4 
discreet, heed ” thoughtful, reumspec 
—— 

—X ode. 


caution; w; 


Then know how fickle common —— are: 
Their oaths and vows are cawfrons!y believed; 
For few there are but have been once 


(ka’shus-nes), n. The quality 


Cautiousness 
of being cautious; watchfulness; vident 
38 ai ction; dence w a * 


*26 (At and ‘pind. 
aka —* Mikaela i a 





* a cautions 
— — —? 


It, cavaleata, — 
See CAVALRY. ] rocession of persons on 
horseback; a fo march of horsemen and 


uip: ‘by wa of parade or to grace a 
trl umph, ths pe ic entry of a person of dis- 
tinction, &c. ‘A numerous carelcade of his 
own own raising.” —— ‘His war-worn 


— —— view, Dryden. 


Cavalcade t a al-kid’), vi. To skirmish 
on horseback in earnest or for diversion. 


Crabb. 
Cayaiere, | Ox + lé'rd 
avalioro ig — fr 


cavalier; — pe Raptor — 
IV drink to master Bardolph and to all the erta- 
fiercs about London, Shad. 


Cavalier -f-] Fr. cavali * 
—— cee cavalier, 


ti ear, che avalon, he 
ier isa orm. rseman, 
an armed horseman; a knight. 
‘Nineteen French marquesses and a hun- 
dred Spanish cavaliers,” Tatler.—2. A gay, 
sprightly, military man. 
Who is he . = Eat See 
and choice-drawn cavaliers to France? 
3 — ate & ——— given to the — of 
opposed to a Roundhead, an 
—— to the Parliament. 
During some years they were designated as Cam- 
i mi Konrdheeds. 
tailed "Whigs and Tortes, — —e 
4 —JJ— attending on or escorting 
y; a beau; the gentleman acting as 
partaee toa lady in dancing. 
ER tate 4 dence, sete 3 roe Hom te A sun- 
burnt er of Labour rose 


 eargucee towards t 
a cavalier, said the, boldieg out" both er hands, as 
J to offer them.—And a cavalier ye shall have, sald 
I, taking hold of both of them. Sterne. 

6, In fort. a work commonly situated within 
the bastion, but sometimes placed in the 
rges, or on the middle of the curtain. It 

E510 or 12 feet er than the rest of the 
jacent — —— — 

acent w e surroun: un 

6. In the manege, one who ——— 
horsemanship; one skilled in the art of 


ridin 
Cavalier (kav-a-lér’), a. 1.¢ Brave; warlike. 
pe AN sprightly; easy; off-hand; frank; 


The plodding, persew 
the — * easy, crmeadier, verbal —— * 
other, form a complete contrast, Hae 
3. Haughty; disdainful; supercilious; as, 0 
rude and cavalier answer. — 4. Belonging + 
relating to the party of Charles L * 
old Cavalier family.” Disraeli. 

Cavalier (kav-a-lér), vi. To act asa * 
lier; to ape the mannera of a cavalier: 
one's self in a disdainful or high 
handed fashion. CO see old —— cavaler- 
ing butler.’ Sir W. Scot 
Cavalierisht (kay-a- — * 8 or be- 
longing to a cavalier, or Tudo. 
Charles I, ‘The Cavalierish —— L 
Cavalierism (kav-a-lérizm), n. The 
tice or principles of cavaliers. Sir W. rote, 


. scrupulous accuracy of 








h, Fr. ton; ng, ailing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


CAVALIERLY 


Cavallerly (kav-a-lér'li), adr. In a cavalier 
manner; haughtily; arrogantly; disdainfully. 
He has treated our opinion a little too cavalieriy. 

Funine. 
Cavalierness (kav-a-lér'nes), n. The quality 
of being cavalier; haughtiness; a inful 


manner. 
vallard (kav-al-lird’), n. (Sp. caballardo, 
a drove of horses.) The name in some parts 
of America for a drove of horses or mules. 
Cavalry Gavel. n. (Fr. cavalerie, 0. Fr. 
cavallerie, from I , from cavallo, 
a horse, L. caballus; comp. Gr. kaballés, a 
pack-horse; Ir. and Gael. capull, a horse, a 
mare. Chivalry is a parallel form.) A body 
of troops, or soldiers, that serve on 
back. In the British army, the cavalry 
consists of two regimenta of life-guarda, one 
of ho seven of dragoon- s, 
and twenty-one other ments, 
three are th hussara, and 
five lancers. ese are classified also into 
ight and heavy cavatry, with reference to 
the character of their armament and the 
size of the men and horses. A complete 
regiment of cavalry is divided into four 
squadrons, and each of these into two troops, 
a troop consisting of sixty-eight men; and 
is memes a captain, a lieu- 
second lieutenant. 


Tar 
rs viit), vt. [L. cavo, to make hol- 
ow. 


‘o make hollow; to dig out; to ex- 
cavate. 


Cavatina (kav-a-té’na), m [It] In music, 
a —— simpler character than the aria, 
and without a second part and a da capo or 

return part. The term is occasionally ap 

_— however, to short simple airs of any 

nd. 

Cavation (ka-vi'shon),m [See CaVATE.] 
The act of hollowing or excavating; speciti- 
cally in arch. same as Canazion. 

Cavazion (ka-vi'zhon), n. [It. eavazione, 
exca from L. cavo, to hollow.) In 
arch, the d or excavating of the earth 
for the foundation of a building; the trench 
or excavation so dug. 

Cave (kav), n (Fr. cave, from L. earns, hol- 
low, whence also cavity, cavern, and ] 
1. A hollow place in the earth; a subter- 
ranean cavern; a den. ‘A cave of stoon 

stone)” Chaucer. *‘ ES hollow cave or *8* 
“place.” . ‘Umbrageous grots 
caves of cool recess.’ Milton, 
And Lot went up out of Zoar.. . and he dweit 
in a eevee, he and his two daughters. Gen. xix. go. 


And after this Abraham buried Sarah his wife ia 
the coe of the field of Machpelah. Gen. xxiii. 19. 


Caves are principally met with in limestone 
rocks, in um, sometimes in san i 
and in vo! — ge ele of them have 
a very an ue appearance, 
such xs Fingal’s Cave in Statta, the entrance 
to which is formed by columnar ranges of 
basalt supporting a lofty arch 60 feet high 
and 33 feet wide. Others, such as the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentacky, which incloses an 
extent of about 40 es of subterraneous 
windings, are celebrated for their 
tent and subterranean waters; o 
their gorgeous stalactites and ites; 
others are of interest to the geol and 
archeologist from the occurrence in them 
of osseous remains of animals of the pleis- 
tocene period, or for the evidence their 
clay floors and rudely — * walls, and 
the prehistoric implements found in them, 
offer of the presence of early man.—2 f A 

cavity. ‘The cave of the ear.’ Bacon.—3. 

name give to a party in the British Parlia- 
ment who seceded from the Liberals on the 
reform bill introduced by them in 1866. See 
ADULLAMITES,—4, The ashpit of a glass-fur- 


nace, 

Cave (kiiv), v.i. Todwellinacave. Shak. 
{Rare.}—T'o cave in, (a) to fall in and leave 
Sea) Pep — on ——— of a well or 

t. ig. reak down; to yield; to 
submit; to aoe under, [ ] 

Cave (kav), vt To make hollow. ‘The 
mouldered earth had cared the bank." 


Spenser. 

Cavea (ki’vé-a),n. [L.] Among the ancient 
Romans, a den or subterranean cell in an 
amphitheatre, wherein the wild beasts were 
confined in readiness for the fights of the 
— by & the amphitheatre 
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Caveach (ka-véch’), .t To pickle mackerel 
—— a West Indian method, 
Cavear, Caveer (ka-vér’),». 1. A money of 
account at Mocha, worth about a halfpenny. 
2. A nominal division of = — dollar, 


** of a caveat with his lordship’s sec- 
retary prevents the enrolment for twenty- 
cit days probate of arwill, letters of ad 
to e of a . . 
ministration, a license of marriage, or the 
institution of a clerk to's Soman: ane, 
some cases, to preven e issui a 
lunacy commission. In Scotland it ifles 
an intimation made to the proper 
to ent the taking of any step without 
in tion to the party Interested, so as to 
enable him to and object to it.— 
2. (United States ) An instrument lodged in 


CAVILLER 
| Cavetto (ka-vet’td), It, from 
rg gh te Is or — 


Cavey, Cavie (ka'vi), w. [D. kerie, G. 


wes 


to it, and thus to facilitate the break 
ing of himin. Called also Causson, 

Spree) of relies ease amt: 

genus an the 

of the family Cavide or envio, aol 

roots, fin. 


the patent office L hy inventor, containing | familiar exam of this genus being the 
a description of what he claims as his, duly | well-known -pig. 

sworn to and attested, and ng asa | Caviar, Ca av-l-ar or kavéar') » 
bar to applications regarding the same in- Fr, caviar, Turk. Aavidr. The Res nom 


vention, 


of caution; hint; warning; admonition. roes of the sterlet, sturgeon, serrigi, 
Lord Jeffrey. and bag, stay in the lakes or riven of 
Caveat (ka’vé-at), ri 1. To enter a caveat. caviare having been regarded 

2 In feneing, to shift the sword from one — ay bn nce aha ne 

side of that of your adv to the other. the vulgar we have 6 
Caveator (ki'vé-at-ér), n. One who enters —— toa play which the vulgar coc 
a caveat. no 
Cave-dweller, Cave-man (kiv’dwel-4r, "Twas arpiarr to the general. Kame 
k&v’man), n. j. One who d in caves, a | Cavicorn (kav'i-korn), a. Having the chs 
name given to such of the earliest races | racters of the Cavicornia; te at 
of prehistoric man as dwelt in natural | resembling the Cavicornia. 
caves, * on shell-fish and wild ani- (kav-}-kor'nl.a kav’ 
mals, Many of the caves which they in- | i-kornz),n. [L. cavua, hollow, and corn, 
habited bear rude sculptured delineations, | a —* family of ruminants, 
chiefly of animals, as deer.—2.Aname given | terized by persistent horns (thus diferng 
to a religious sect, known as the Bohemian | from the deer) a bony core 
Brethren, furmed at Prague in the fifteenth | and a th or case covering the 
— eS bone, in both sexes or in males only. ln 
ites. ey got this name because they hid | yarious species of the antelope the beoy 
in caves to esca! ition. nucleus has no interna] cavity; in othr, 
Cave- ),n. One who lives | as the ox and goat, it is hollow. The &s 
inacave. ‘For sol thought I was a cave- ory case sheds off in the second yes, 
i 1 after which the horns become snoothe. 
Cave- (kav’kép-ing), a. Dwelling | All the animals of this family form, as »p- 
in a cave; en —— ee ae ee 
In men, as ina grown remain a le natural p, including the ante- 
evi uf obscurely sleep. Skat. | lopes goats, ad xen. ‘The promgban 
Cavell (ka-vel’), n. kevel, a lot; Icel, | antelope, which renews the horny 
poe nee ghee , & bit, a portion; G. cally, is the only exceptional mm 
|, kavel, a lot, a portion.) ——8 of the * 

share.—2. A parcel or allotment of land. | Cavidse(kav'i-dé),n. pl. The trie, 
An obsolete or provincial word. ] a family of rodents tropical 
vendish (kav’en-dish), n. Tobacco which | America, where they replace the hares mé 


has been softened and preased into quad- 
rangular cakes.—Cut cavendish, cavendish 
hes —— —— —— 
experiment, an mec! ex- 
= first actually made by the cele- 

ted Henry Cave , for the purpose of 
— the mean density of the earth 
by means of the torsion balance. 


son: frequently followed by at. 


Caver (kiv’ér),n. 1. An offender in relation Tl cavsi on the ninth part of a hair, Ske? 
to the mines in Derbyshire, punishable in by creiiiing at two ot three words, 
the bergmote or miner's court.—2 An | 2 eee aable pay — 
officer Dongen to the Derbyshire mines. ‘ treat with 
Cavern (ka arn, n. [L caverna,tromcavus, | Cavilt (kav'll), vf. To receive or 
hollow.) A deep hollow place in the earth; | objections; to find fault with. 
a cave. Wilt thou enjor the geet, 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark Then catd the conditions 
To mask thy monstrous visage? 4 | Cavil (kav’‘ll), n. A captious or frivoloss 
Cavernalt (ka-vér‘nal), a. Cavernous, | jection; an taken for the mie 
Faber. it; cap or argunct! 
Caverned * a. 1. Fullof caverna ‘The cavils of prejudice and unbdlt 
or deep chasms; having caverns. ‘The 


eavern’d ground.’ Philips.2 Inhabiting a 
cavern. ‘Caverned hermit.’ Pope. 

Cavernous (kav’érn-us), a. IL cavernosws.] 
1. Hollow, or containing a cavern or ca- 
verns:; as, a cavernous rock. Woodward. — 
2. Filled with small cavities. — Cavernous 
texture, in geol. a term applied to that tex- 
ture of aggregated compound rocks which 
is characterized by the — of numer- 
ous amall cavities, as in lava. 

Cavernulous (ka-vér’ni-lus), a. [L. caver. 
nula, dim. of caverna, a cavern.) Full of 
little cavities; as, cavernulous metal 

—— 4 16), n. A species 

swol-l6), n. 
to the West Indies, 





of swallow who fs apt to raise objections: § 
Caveach pe te - [ep conndecke, pickles, | which suspends its mud-formed nest to the | captious disputant. 
ae fish} Pic! mackerel: a West roofs of caves on the sea-shore. It is the Socrates held all philosophers, arrilters and =! 
ndian name. Hirundo poeciloma of naturalista. Barter 
ite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; i, fc. abume; =f, Se ity 
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(kavil-ing}, p. and a, Raising 
frivolous objections; fault-finding. —Cap- 
tious, Cavilling, Petulant, See under Car- 


vs. 
s (kav'll-ing), n, The act of raising 
captions and frivolous objections; an objec- 
tion of a captions nature. ‘ Cavillings and 
menacings.’ fer. Taylor. 

Cavillingly (kav'll-ing-Il), ade. In a cavil- 
ting manner. 

Cavillous (kav‘il-us), a. Captious; apt to 
object without good reason; quibbling. 
Aylife. (Rare and obsolete, } 

Ca (kav‘'il-os-li), ade. In a cavil- 
lows manner; captiously, ‘Cavillousty urged.’ 
Milton, (Rare and obsolete.) 

Cavillousness (kav'il-us-nes), n, Captions- 
ness; disposition or aptitude to raise frivo- 
lous objections. [Rare and obsolete.) 

Cavin (kav'in), wn. [Fr., from L, cars, hol- 
jow.) Mila. a hollow way or natural hol- 
low, adapted to cover troops and facilitate 
their approach to a place. 

Cavitaryt (kav‘i-ta-ri), n. IL cavites, a hol- 
low} An intestinal worm or entozoon, 
having an intestinal canal in a distinct ab- 
dominal cavity. 

Cavitaryt (kav‘i-ta-ri), a. In zool. contain- 
ing a cavity: specifically applied to a class 
of entezoic worms; as, the cavitary or ne- 
mateid worma, See the noun. 

Cavitied (kav‘i-tid), a. Having cavities. 


'. Owen. 
Ca (kav'i-ti), a. [Fr. carité, L. cavitas, 
from L. caeus, hollow.} 1. A hollow place; 
a hollow; a void or —— 8 in a body; 
an opening: a term om frequently to 
the hollow parta of the body; as, the abdo- 
minal cavity; the thoracic cavity.—2 | State 
of being hollow; hollowness, ‘The cavity 
ar hollowness of the place.” Goodwin. 
Cavolinite (kav’6-li-nit), n. [From Cavoliné, 
‘ Spe naturalist.} Same as Ve- 
in 
Cavy (ka'vi), nm An animal of the genus 
Cava. See CAVEA.— Patagonian cary. See 


MARA. 

Caw ka), rei. [Imitative of the sound; comp. 
Se. kae, D. kaaeew, Dan. kaa, a jackdaw.) 
To cry like a crow, rook, or raven. 

The building rook U cet from the windy tall elm-tree, 


And the tufted plover pipe along the Cillow lea, 
Tennyson, 


Caw (ka), mn. The cry of the rook or crow. 
Cawf (kaf),n. Same as Cau/f (which see). 
Cawk (kak), n. See CauKk. 

Cawky (kak’l), a. See CAURY. 

Cawquaw (ka’kwa), n. The urson, or Cana- 
dian porcupine ( Erethizon dorsatum), whose 
spines are often used as ornaments by the 
Indians Its chief food consists of living 
bark, which it strips from the branches as 
cleanly as if it had been effected by a sharp 
knife. It commences with the highest 
branches and eats its way regularly down. 
One cawquaw will destroy a hundred trees 
in a singlc winter. 

. ‘son), n. An old cant term for a 
wi; 


He had two wigs, both pedantic, bat of different 
omen, The one serene, seufling, fresh powdere:t, 
peer yom a mild clay. — * er, on od, Secu: 
iota Lambe 

Caxton (kake’ton), 2. The name applied to 
any book printed by Caxton, who introduced 
the art of printing into England. He died 
—* Po ra — in —— wg 

: cuye «e Historyes roye, 
translated from the French of ul le 
Feure, and printed by Caxton at Cologne in 
a is considered as the 5 specimen 
of ty phy in the English language. 
The fens and Playe of the Chesse, printed 

by him at Westminster in 1474, is gener- 

ally regarded as the first work printed in 


England. 
Cay, Kay (ki), n. [Sp. eayo, a rock, a shoal, 
anislet.] An islet; a range or reef of rocka 


lying near the surface of the water; a sand- 
bank or shoal barely appearing above water: 
often improperly termed a Key. 

Cayenne per (ki-en’ or kA-en’ pep’ér), 
“ {From yenne in South America. 
The name given to the powder form 
of the dried and grand fruits, and more 
especially the seeds, of various species of 
Capsicum, and — of C. frutescens. 
It is employed as a condiment to improve 
the flavour of food, aid digestion, and pre- 
vent flatulence. In medicine it is used as a 
stimulant, and is a valuable gargle for a re- 


laxed throat. 
yman, Caiman (kA'man), n [Native 
Guiana name.) A name applied popularly 








tor of the West Indies and South | 
ut properly only to Creeodilus or 
and C. trigonatus(Cuy.). 


to the al 
America, 
Caiman palpe 
See ALLIGATOR. 
vet (ki’tiv), a. See CAITIFP. 
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of Hayti, Cuba, Peru, Mexico, and other } 
nsof America, who were found reiguin, 

there when these countries were diacove 

. the — Also applied to the 

chiefs of independent tribes of Indians in | 

modern times. Written also Cacique, Cazic. | 

Cazzon zon), » See CASINGS. 

Cean (s¢'an), 2. Of or pertaining to the 
island of Ceoa; specifically applied to the 
poet Simonides. ‘The Cean and the Telan 
muse.’ Byron. 

Ceanothus (s¢-a-né'thus), n. [From kean- 
dthos, a mane applied by Theophrastus to a 
kind of thistle.) A genus of So | 
and trees, nat. order Rhamnacer, ey are 
natives of North America. Their flowers are 
in dense masses at the summit of naked 
flower branches, and the calyx and pedicels 
are coloured like the petale. The leaves of 
C. americanus, called New Jersey tea, are 
sometimes used for tea. 

Cease (sds), ri pret. & pp. ceased; ppr. 
ceasing, (Fr. cesser, L. cesso, cessare, to 
cease, a freq. from cedere, to yield, to cede. | 
See CEDE.)] 1. To stop moving, acting, or 
speaking; to leave off; to give over; todesist: | 
followed by from before a noun; as, cease 
Jrom anger, ur, strife, and the like, 

The lives of all who cezse from combat, spare. 


pan. 
2. To come to an end; to terminate; to be- 
come extinct; to pass away; as, the wonder | 
coases; the storm has ceased, | 
I would make the remembrance of them to cease 
from among men. Deut, xxxil, 26. 
The poor shall never cease out of the land. 
Deut, xv. #1. 
Cease (s&s), r.2 To puta stop to; to put an | 
end to. 
But he, her fears to cease, | 
Sent down the meeck-eyed Peace. Aféifon. 
You may sooner, by imagination, quicken or slack 





a motion, than raise or cate it. Bacon. 
Ceasget (sds), x. Extinction. f 
The ones of majesty dies not alone.  SAad, 


Ceaseless (s¢s‘les), a. 1. Without a stop or 
pause; incessant; continual; without inter- 
mission. 

All these with cease/ess praise his works behold, 
Afilten. 


2 Endlesa; enduring for ever; as, the ceasr- 
leas joys of heaven. * Thou, ceaseless lackey 
to eternity.’ Shak. (said of time). 

Ceaselessly (sés’les-li), adv. Incessantly; 
pape * Flowers still blooming cease- 

asiy.’ Drummond, 

Ceaselessness a 1. The state or 
condition of belng ceaseleas, or without ces- 
sation or intermission; incessancy.—2 The 
state or condition of enduring for ever; end- 
lessness, 

Cobadilia (seb-a-dil’la), a. Same as Cera- 


Cebell} (sé-hel’), n. A kind of old English 
air for the violin, in common time, usually 
in strains of four bars each, with alternate 
notes of gravity and acuteness. | 

Cebidee (sé@'bi-dé), n. pl [From Cebus, one 
of the typical genera.) A family of platy- 
rhine monkeys, distinguished by their denti- 
tion from the other family, the Hapalidm, 
having one molar more on each aide of each 

jaw than the members of the latter family. 

e family includea the spider-monkeys 
and sapajous (Cebus, Ateles), the squirrel- 
monkey (Callithrix, &c.). They are confined 
to the wariner parte of South America. 

Cebipara (#8-bip‘a-ra), 7%. Same as Ce- 

yer. 

Cebus (sé’bus), ». [Gr. kébos, an ape, a mon- 
key.) A genus of platyrhine monkeys with 
a wide space between the nostrils, iInclud- 
ing the sapajous. See SAPaJou. 

Ce (seb-i-fi'ra), n. The name of a |; 
Brazilian tree, the bark of which is used in 
decoctions for baths and fomentations in 
rheumatism of the limbs and cutaneous 
diseases. Called also Cebipara. 

Cecchin (sck-kén), mn. A coin of Italy and 
Barbary. See ZECHIN. 

Cecidomyta (aé’si-dé-mi"ya), nm [Gr. kekis, 
keiidos, a gall-nut, and myta, a fly.) A genus | 
of two-winged flies, of the family Tipulida, 
sub-family Cecidomyid#, The species are 
of very small size. Their larve often occa- 
sion great mischief to the corn crops, from 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; 4, fob; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 








CEDAR 
their ray on the growing plants. The 
— esslan-fly (C. destructor) is one 
them. 


Cecido (sé’si-<l6-mf"1-dé), n. pl. (See 
above.] A sub-family of dipterous insects, 
family Tipulide, residing, in their prepara. 
tory states, in gall-like excrescences, which 
the femalea produce by piercing young 
sprigs, leaves, &c., with their sharp-pointed 
ovipositor, and depositing their eggs in the 

unctare. The genus Cecidomyia isthe type. 
See CECIDOMYTA, 

Cecilian (sé-sil‘l-an), n. [L. ecrewas, blind, 
from the supposed blindness of the species. ] 
One of a genus of snake-like vertebrates, 
formerly ranked with serpenta. See Ca&- 


CILTA. 

Cecils (26’silz), n. pl. In cookery, minced 

meat, crumbs of bread, onions, chopped 
arsley, &c., with sensoning, made up into 
alls and fried. 

Cecityt (s@’si-ti), n. IL. cœeitaa, from covetis, 

blind.) Blindness. 

There 4s in them (motes) no ceeity, yet more than a 
cecutiency. Sse 7. Browne. 
Cecropia (sé-kré’pi-a), vn [After Ceerepa, 
the founder and first king of Athens] A 
— of beautiful South American milky 

s, nat. order Artocarpacesr. C. peltata, 
or trumpet-wood, is remarkable for its hol- 
low stem and branches, the former being 
made, by the Indiana, into a kind of drum, 
and the latter into wind-instruments. The 
light porous wood is used by the Indians 
for procuring fire by friction. The inner 
bark is fibrous and strong, and used for 
cordage. This species yields caoutchouc. 

Cecrops (s(’kropa), m. [After Ceerops, said 
to have been the first king of Athens.) 
A genus of parasitic entomostracous crus- 
taceans, family Caligide, found on the 

Hs of the tunny and turbot, and called 


y fishermen fish-lice, characterized b 
having a head like a small buckler, wi 
frontal plates, and by only one plate-like 


— on the thorax. They attach 
themselves to the fishes they infest by a set 
of sharp- ted, hooked clawa, called feot- 
jaws, and the mouth is provided with an 
= vy which they puncture the skin 
and suck the juices. 

Cecum (sé’kum), n. See Cacum. 
Cecutiency? (sé-kii’shi-en-ai), n. IL cores 
tire, to be blind, from cares, blind.) Cloud 
ness of sight; partial blindness or tendency 
to blindness. Sir T. Browne. 

Cedar (sé‘dér), m. [L. cedrus, Gr. kedros.) 
A tree which forms fine woods on all the 
mountains of § and Asia Minor, the 
Pinus Cedrus of Linnwus, the Cedrus Li- 
baniof some other botanists, while by others 
it is referred to the genus Larix, and by 
others again along with the larch to the 
genus Abies. It is an evergreen, grows to 


tn 
i- 





Cedar at Sion House, near London. 


a t size, and Is remarkable for its dura- 
bility. Of the famous cedars of Lebanon 
comparatively few now remain, The most 
celebrated group, is situated not far from the 
vill of Tripoli, at an elevation of about 
6000 feet above the sea, the circumference of 
the twelve largest trees of which varies from 
about 18 to 47 feet. Ita timber was formerly 
much prized, but in modern times is not 
ed as of much value, perhaps from 

the trees not being of sufficient age. Some 
fine cedars are met with in England. The 
name {ts given also to the deodar, which is 
indeed regarded by many botanists asa mere 
variety of the cedar of Lebanon, and which 
roduces excellent timber, It is also applied 
= many trees which have no relation to the 
true cedar, as the Bermuda cedar (Juni- 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
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perus bermudiana), used for making pen- 
cila, the red cedar (J. virginiana), the Hon- 
duras, or bastard badoes cedar (Cedrela 
odoruta) and the red cedar of Australia (C. 
australis), See CEDRUS 








Cedar (sé’dér),a. Made of cedar; belonging 


to cedar; as, a cedar cabinet. 
Cedar-bird (sé’dér-bérd), n. The American 


waxwing (Ampelis americunua or Bomby- | 


eilla carolinensis) ia 80 called in the United | 


States from the trees which it chiefly fre- 
quents. See WAXWING, 

Cedared (sédérd), a. Covered or furnished 
with cedars; as, a cedared mountain-slope. 
Cedar-like (sé‘dér-lik), a. Resembling a 

cedar. 

Cedarn (s@'dé¢rn),a. Pertaining to the cedar; 
made of cedar. ‘The carven cedarn door,’ 
Tennyzon, 

Cedar-wood (si‘dér-wyd), n A wood of 
cedar trees, or wood from cedar trees. 


Thou wert bora, on a summer morn, 
A mile beneath the edar-evod. Trmnyron. 


Cede (téd), v.t. pret, & pp. ceeded; ppr. ced- 
ing. [L. cedo, cessum, to retire, to yield, to 
— to give up. ‘A modern word; not in 

Pope's poems. It occurs in Drummond's 
Travels (1754).' Skeat, This word enters 
a3 an element into a great many English 
words, such as accede, concede, exceed, pre- 
cede, recede, decease, abscess, antecedent, 
ancestor, predecessor.) To yield; to surren- 
der; to give up; to resign; to relinquish; aa, 
to cede a fortress, a province, or country by 
treaty; to cede all claims toa disputed Heht 
or territory. 


The poopie must cede to the etnment some of 
their natural rights. — Fay. 


yx. Tosurrender, give up, resign, transfer, 
deliver. 

Cede (séd), ri 1. To yield; to submit.— 
2 To pass; to be transferred; to fall to; to 


lapse. ; 
This fertile globe, this fair domain, 
Had well-nigh « to the sloshful hands 
Of monks Lbulinows. Aen stone, 


— (séd’ent), a. Yielding; giving way. 
2 
Cedilla ——2 n. (Fr. cedillo, It zedi- 
aso a dim. of zeta, the name of z in Greek; 
ause formerly, in order to give ¢ the 
sound of #, it was customary to write cz; 
thus, leczon, for modern legon.] A mark 
— under the letter ¢, especially in 
mch (thus ¢), to show that it is to be 
sounded like s. 
te, Cedrat (sédrit, sé‘drat}, n.  [Fr. 
eddrat,) 1. A variety of the citron-tree.— 
2. The fruit of the tree, The peel is 7 
thick, and covered with an epidermis whic 
incloses a very fragrant essential oil much 


rized in perfumery. 
Cedrela (ad-dré/la), mn =[From Gr. kedrelat, 


a cedar fir-tree—fedros, cedar, elaté, fir or 
2.) A genus of plants, nat. order Cedre- 
om, consisting of large trees natives of 

the tropics of both hemispheres’ The bark 

is fragrant and resinous; that of C. Toona, 
an East Indian species, is a tthe 
astringent, and is accounted febrifugal 

The bark of C. febrifuga, a native of Java, 

is said to have a better effect on some of 

the fevers of India than cinchona. All the 
species yield good timber, which is some- 

mes called cedar-wood. C. odorata pro- 
duces the cedar of Honduras and the West 

Indies (bastard cedar). C. australis supplies 

a wood mach valued in Australia. 

Cedrelacem, Cedrelew (sé-dre-li‘si-4, sé- 
dré'lé-6), mn. pl. (From rela, one of the 
genera.}] The mahogany family, a nat. order 
of dicotyledonous plants, nearly allied to, 
if really separate from, the Mecliacew. They 
are trees with alternate pinnate leaves, and 
a ag A ——— — opening from = 
apex ini valves, and having a so 
woody axis. They are 74 fragrant, 
aromatic, and tonic. ood and durable 
timber ia supplied by many of the species, 
as mahogany from Swietenia Mi and, 
Indian satin-wood from CAloroxylon Swie- 
tenia, yellow wood of Australia from Ozleya 
ranthoryla, and bastard cedar from Cedrela 


odorata, 
(s86-dre-li’shus}, a. In bot. 
rtaining to the nat. order Cedrelacem. 
(sé‘drin), n. A neutral crystallizable 
fat yielded to alcohol by the fruit of the 
cedron, after it has been exhausted by ether. 
The crystals resemble silky needles. It is 
intensely and persistently bitter, and Lewy 
regards it as the active principle of the 
fruit. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 








pine, pin; 


Cedrine (sé'drin), ¢. Belonging to cedar. | 
Joknzon., 

Cedron (2é'dron), n. A tree(Simaba Cedron), 
nat. order Simarubacew, wing in New 
tiranada, the seeda of which resemble a 
large bean, and are inclosed in a matty, 
thick, ovoid drupe of the size of a lemon. 
They are employed as a remedy in that 
country for serpent-bites, hydrophobia, and 
intermittent fever. Their qualities are sup- 
posed to depend on the presence of cedrin 
(which see). 

Cedrus (sé’drus), mn. [L; Gr. kedroe}] A 

enus of trees closely allied toe the genus 
x, Which it resembles in having the 
leaves growing in tufte or banches, but from 
which it is distinguished by being evergreen 

(the leaves not falling in autumn), and by 
the form of the conea, It includes only 
three species or varieties, the C. Libani, or 
cedar of Lebanon; C. Deodara, or deodar; 
and C, atlentica, or Mount Atlas cedar. See 





CEDAR. 
Cedry! (sé’dri), 2. Resembling cedar; ce- 
drine. ‘Cedry colour.” Eeelyn., 


Cedulet (sed’il),n. (0. Fr.cedule.] Aschedule | 
(which see) Cotgrave. i 

Ceduous! (sed’ii-us), a. [L. crduus, from 
cedo, to cut down] Fit to be felled. 
Evelyn. 

Ceil (s01), of. IOL seile, eyle, from syle, 
secle, cyli, a canopy, from Fr. ciel, lt. cielo, a 
canopy, heaven, from L. catum, heaven, 
saine Toot aa Gr. koilos, hollow, and E. Aol- 
low.) To overlay or cover the inner roof of 
a room or building; to provide with a ceiling. 

And the greater house he ceved with fir-tree. 
= Chron, if. 

Ceiling (sél'ing), n 1. The inside Uning 
or surface of an apartment above; the 
upper horizontal or curved surface of an 
apartment opposite the floor, usually fin- 

ed with plastered work,—Ceiling floor, 
the joisting and flooring supported by the 
beams of the roof.— Ceiling joists, emall 
beams to which the ceiling of a room is 
attached. They are mortised into the sides 
of the binding joists, nailed to the under 
side of these joists or suspended from them 
with atrapa.-2 The lining or planks on the 
inside of a ship's frame, 

Coline ed (s4l’ingd), a, Furnished with a 


ceiling. 

Ceinture,t Ceint,t n. A cincture; a girdle. 

Celandine (sel’an-din),n. (Older forms cela- 
dine, celidoine, from O.¥r. celidotne, Fr. 
chtlidoine, from L. chelidontum, Gr. chelido- 
nion, swallow-wort, from chelidén, a swal- 
low.) 1. A name given to two native plantas, 
the greater celandine and the lesser celan- 
dine; the swallow-worts: so called because 
the planta were believed to flower when the 
swallow arrived, and to die when it departed. 
The former is Chelidonitom majus, and the 
latter Ficaria ranw ides, or pile-wort. 
The species of Bocconia from the West 
Indies are called tree-celandines.— 2. In 
chem, a poisonous ot a extracted from 
the swallow-wort (Chelidonium majus). 

t (6é-l’ rent), n. In logie, asylogism 
in the first figure, comprising a universal 
negative major premiss, a universal affirm- 
ative minor premiss, and a universal nega- 
tive conclusion: a — —R = 
slastrares, em (s6- 86-6, 
sé-las-tri’né-é), n. pl. (Gr. kélastros, privet or 
holly.j) A nat. order of polypetalous exo- 
gens, consisting of shrubs or trees, some- 
times spinous or climbing, with a beautiful 
scarlet aril to the seeds, principally found 
in warm latitudes. Among the members of 
this order is the Euonymus or spindle-tree, 
but the majority are not of much economi- 
cal importance. They have purgative and 
emetic properties, The order has been 
divided into two tribes, Euonymem, with 
capsular fruit, and Elwodendrm, with dru- 


ns fruit. 
Gelature | (s@'la-tir), mn. [L. coelatura, from 


colo, to engrave or emboss.) 1. The act or 
art of engraving, chasing, or embossing 
metals —2. That which is engraved, &e. 

Celebrable t (sel’é-bra-bl), a. Celebrated 
Chaucer. 

Celebrant (sel’é-brant), n. One who cele- 
brates; one who performs a public religious 
rite: in the & Cath. Ch. the priest who 
celebrates masa. 

Celebrate (scl’é-brit), vt pret. & pp. cele- 
brated; ppr. ce ing. IL celebro, cele- 
bratum, to celebrate, from celeber, famons, 
frequented, populous, which is another form 
of creber, crowded} 1. To make known or 


mention often, especially with honour or | 


nite, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


raise: to extol; to commend; as, to eels. 
fe the name of the Most High. 
For the grave cannot praise thee; death canna 
celesrate thee. Is. xexvisi, af 
The Songs of Slon were psalms and es of 
poetry that ——e— the Supreme Being. — 
To celebrate the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraachid. Tennyson. 
2 To distinguish by iy 2 kind of observance, 
as by solemn rites or by ceremonies of foy 
and respect; as, to celebrate a birth-day. 
From Gren mutt eran See ye erin yom Sabbath 


. 

Celebrated (sel’é-trat-ed)}, a. Having celeb- 
rity; distinguished; well known; famous, — 
Syn. Famous, renowned, illustrious, distin- 

nished, 

elebratedness (ecl’é-brit-ed-nes),n The 
state or condition of belng celebrated. Sir 
W’. Seotf. [Rare.] 
Celebrater (sel’é-bri-tér), n One who 
celebrates. ‘A celebrater of your beauty.’ 


‘ope, 

Celebration (scl-<-bri‘shon), n. The act of 
celebrating: (a) the act of praising or extel- 
ling; renown; honour or distinction be- 
stowed, whether by songs, eulogies, or rites 
and ceremonies. * His memory deserving a 
particular celebration.’ Clarendon. 
(6) The act of performing or observing with 
appropriate rites or ceremonies; as, the 
celebration of a marriage or of a religious 
festival; the celebration of a birth-day or 
other anniversary. 

Celebrioust (54-lé’bri-us), a. Famous; re- 
nowned Strype. 

Celebriously t (sé-l#bri-us-li), ade. 


With 
dine or renown, 
ebriousnesst (s¢-12’bri-us-nes),a. Fame, 
renown. 
Celebrity (s#-leb’ri-ti), n. [L. celebritas} 


1, The condition of being celebrated; fame: 
renown; as, the celebrity of the Duke of 
Wellington; the celebrity of Homer or of 
the Iliad ‘An event of great celebrity 
in the history of astronomy.” Whewell.— 
2 A person of distinction; as, a celefrity at 
the bar, or in the church, &c.-—3.¢ Cele- 
— f th 
© cate: of the marriage was armed eu 
great —— * = fares. 
Celerert (sel’ér-ér), n. A cellarer. 
Celeres (sel‘tr-éz), n. pl. (L, pl of celer, 
swift.) In Rem. antig. a body of 300 herse- 
men, formed by Romulus from the wealthier 
citizens Their number was afterwards 
augmented, and they are thought to hare 
been the origin of the eqwites (which see} 
Celeriac (se-ler'i-ak), n. A variety of celery. 
Called also the Turnip-rested Celery. See 


CELERY. 
Celerity 57 n. II. celeritas, from 
celer, ewift.) Rapidity of motion; swiftness. 
quickness; speed: as guished from 
velocity, celerity is now generally applied 
to the motions or actions of living beings, 
velocity to inanimate objects; thus we speak 
of a person or animal moving with celerity, 
but we say the velocity of sound or light, or 
of a planet in its orbit. ‘No lesa celerity 
than that of thought.’ Shak. ‘Such o 
celerity in dying.” Shak. ‘The celerity of 
the epringy corpuscles of the air.” Boyle. 
Time, with all its orferity, moves slowly to him whee 
sole employment is to watch its flight. Fokus 
S¥N. Quickness, rapidity, speed, speedinem. 
swiftwess, feetness, velocity, 
(sel'e-ri), mn. (Fr. odleri, It. seleri, from 
L. selinon, Gr. selinon, parsley.] A plest 
(Apium graveotens) indigenous to the ditches 
and marshy near the sea-coast fb 
Eugiand and Ireland, and long cultivated 
in gardens as a salad and —— table 
There are two varieties in cultiva viz. 
red ahd white stalked, and of these many 
snb-varieties, as new striped, giant upright, 
new silver, &c. 
Celestial (sé-les‘ti-al), a. (O.Fr. celestial, 
celestiel, L. cwlestis, from cotum, heaven] 
1. Heavenly: belonging or relating to hearen: 
dwelling in heaven; as, celestial spirits; orice 
tial j Hence the word often conveys the 
“7 superior excellence, delight, purity, 


That's a brave god, and bears cecesiad qaor. Stet 
2 Belonging to the upper regions or visitte 
heaven; as, celestial ; the celestial 
* The twelve celestial * Shak. —C : 
Empire, China, so ed because the first 
emperors are fabled to have been dettica 
Celestial (eé-les’ti-al), ». 1. An inhaldtant 
of heaven. ‘The unknown celestial’ Pope 
2 A native of China, the so-called Celestial 
Empire. See under CELEsTIAL, a 


oi], pound; wt, Se. abume; §, Sc fey 


CELESTIALIZE 


— — 
(sé-lee’ti-al-Iz), vt. pret. & pp. 
wlestialized; ppr, celestializing, To make 

celestial, Quart Rev. (Rare. 
(sé-les’ti-al-li), adv. In a celes- 

tial or heavenly manner. 

eé-les‘ti-al-nes), n The qua- 
lity of being celestial. 

Celestify + (s6-les’ti-ff), ef. pret. & pp. 
eelestified; ppt. celestifying. To communi- 
cate something of a heavenly nature to; to 
make heavenly. [Rare.} 

Heaven but earth ervestifed’, and carth but heaven 
terresttiiied. Sir 7. Browne, 
Celestine (sel’es-tin), ». In 
miaeraé. native sulphate of strontian, a 
mineral so named from its occasional deli- 
cate blue colour. 

Calestine (sel’es-tin), n. 1. An adherent of 
Pelagianism, 80 called from Carlestius, one 
of the early supporters of Pelagius.—2 One 
of a religious order, now nearly defunct, so 
named from Pope Celestine, founder of the 
order. The brethren rise two hours after 


midnight to say matins, eat no flesh, fast | 


often, and wear a white gown, a capuche, 
and a black scapniary.—3. A member of an 
omer of Franciscan hermits now extinct. 
a. See CoeLrac. 
(sel'i-ba-si), nm [L. corlibatua, a 
7 ite, celibacy, from cacleha, unmar- 
The state of being celibate or un- 
,asingle life. Itis moat frequently 
if not always used of males or of a volun- 
tary single life. * The celibacy of the clergy.’ 
Hallam. 
No part of the old system had been more detested 
by the Reformers than the honours paid so 15 
aoanlay. 
Celibatarian} (sel'i-ba-ti’ri-an), n. Same 
as Celibate. 
Calibate (sel'i-bit), n. IL catibatus. See 
CELIBACY.) 1.4 A single life; celibacy. ‘The 
forced celibate of the English clergy.’ Bp. 
Hail.—2, One who adheres to or practises 
celibacy; a bachelor, especially a confirmed 
bachelor. 
Celibate (seli-bat), a. Unmarried; single; 
as, a celibate state. 
Celibate (sel'i-bit), v.i. To lead a single life. 
Fortnightly Rev, 
Celiba’ (se-lib‘a-tist), 2. One who lives 
unmarried. (Rare.) 
Celibite (sel’i-bit), n. A monk living under a 
common and regular discipline. Gibbon. 
Celidography (sel-i-dog’ra-fi), n. (Gr. kélix, 
télidos, a spot, and grapAd, to write} A 


description of the spots on the disc of the 


sun or on planets. 
Celine (58’lin), @. [Gr. koilia, the belly. ] 
Relating to the belly. (Rare.) 


Cell (sel), m IL cella, a cell, a small room, 
a hut, from same root as celare, and Gr. 
tuluptetn, to conceal. Hole and Aollow are 
from the same root.) 1. A small or close 
apartment, as in a convent or a prison.— 
2 Asmall or mean place of residence, such 
a6 a cave or hermitage. 

le cottages and lowly celts 

Tene piety neglected dwells,  Semermilie, 
i Eceles. a lesser religious house, ‘ial 
one subordinate to a ter,—4. In arch. 
(a) the part of the inte of a temple where 
the image of a god stood: originally applied 
in this sense to portions of temples of 
the anclent Greeks and Romans, but now 
— to the corresponding of Hindu 
and other temples. (5) A hollow space 
between the ribs of a vaulted roof.—5. A 
small cavity or hollow place: variously 





Cells. 
4, A few celis from the chorda dorsalis of the lam ' 


2 c — é, —— —— —— 
us, B,. jpolarnerre-ce: with many proc 5 
from human spinal cord; ¢, nucleus —— 
C. Anoval nerve-cell. D. Cartilage-cell, E, Hepatic 
erlivercells. (Allmagnified.) FP, Pigment or colour 
cell, (rom skin of fro. 


applied; as, the cells of the brain; the 
e of a honey-comb; the cells of an 
anther or a capsule.—6. In biol, (a4) most 


| 
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commonly a membranous bag with more or 
Jess fluid contents, and almost always 4 
nucleus; as, epithelial and fat cells. 9 A 
small soft semi-solid mass of matter with 
no definite boundary-wall, but most fre- 
quently ap: ng to have a small granular 
substance in the centre, supposed by some 
to be a nuclens, but now more generally 
believed to be merely an appearance due 
to imperfection In the glass of the micro- 
scope through which it la viewed. — 
and chyle corpuscles are examples of this 
second kind. In these the substance com- 
posing the enveloping membrane and its 
contents is homogeneous, being a compound 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
the cove ing being at first simply an infin- 
itely fine indurated outer layer, but thicken- 
ing aa the cell becomes older at the expense 
of the interior or growing part. To this eub- 
stance the name of protoplasm has been 
given, and it ia now believed to be the 
starting-point of all animal and vegetable 
organisms, See PROTOPLASM.—7. In elect, 
a single jar, bath, or division of a com- 
pound vessel, containing a couple of plates, 
generally copper and zine, united to their 
opposites or to each other, usually by a wire, 
See Galvanic battery under GALY ANIC. 
Cell (ed, vt. To shut up inacell; to place 
inacell. (Rare.] 

Myself a recluse from the world 

Aad cefled underground. Warner. 


Cella (sel’la}, n. In arch. same as Cell, 4 (a). 
Cellar (sel'lér), n. IL cellarium, See CELL.) 
A room in a house or other building, either 
wholly or partly under ground, not adap 
for habitation but for lumber, sto: pur- 
poses, coals, wine, and sach like, and having 
openings into the outer air for ventilation 
only. In some of the overcrowded parts of 
our large towns, however, cellars are con- 
verted into habitations for people of the 
lowest classes. 
Cellar + Of or pertaining to a cell; 
Cellarage es lér-Aj) 1. Th 
(sel'lér-4J), n. 1. The space oecu- 
pied by cellars; a cellar or cellars collec- 
tively. 
Come on—you near this fellow in the avfderage— 
Consent te swear. Saad. 
2. Charge for storage in a cellar. 
Cellar-book (sel'l¢r-byk), m. A book con- 
taining details regarding the wines or other 
— received into and given out from a 
cellar; a book kept by a butler showing the 
state of the wine-cellar generally. 


Here he checked the housekceper's account, and 
overhauled the butler's cellartood. Thackeray. 


Cellarer (sel'lér-ér), n. 1. An officer in a 
monastery who has the care of the cellar, 
or the charge of procuring and keeping the 
tr get also, an officer in chapters, who 

the care of the temporals, and particn- 
larly of distributing bread, wine, and money 
to canons on account of their attendance in 
the choir.—2. Same as Cellarman.—3. One 
who keepa wine or spirit cellars; a spirit- 


dealer. 
Cellaret (sel-lér-et’}, n. [Dim. of cellar} A 
case of cabinet work for holding bottles of 
uors. Thackeray. 
Cc (sel’lér-flap), n. The wooden 
ae door which covers the descent to a 
cellar. 


Cellaring (sel'lér-ing), n. 1. A range or 
syetem of cellars; cellarage. 


Ah! how blessed should I be to live with you ina 
tetired and peaceful cottage, situated in a delightful 
Sporting country, with attached! and detached offices, 
roomy orfering, aid commocious attics,  Aferton, 


2 The act or practice of storing goods in 


collars. 
Cellarino paper foes n. [It] In areh, 
the part of a capital below the annulets. 
Cellarist (sel'lér-ist), n. Same as Cellarer. 
(sel'lér-man), n. A person who 


= employed in a wine-cellar; a cellarer; a 


utler, 

Cellarous (sel’lér-us), a. Belonging to 
or connected with a cellar; subterra- 
nean; excavated. ‘Certain cellarous steps.’ 
Dickens. ] 

Celled (seld), a. Furnished with a cell or 
cells: commonly used as the terminal ele- 
— of a compound adjective; as, aingle- 
celled, 


epora, Oeliipora sel-lep’o-ra, sel-lip’- 
{L. cella, a Ct po porus, Gr. 


— — 1A f corals bel 

ros, & passage. genus of corals belong- 
ed to the class Polyzoa, com of minu 
distinct cells arranged like zes in longi- 
tudinal rowa. 








CELT 





Cellerer t (sel'lér-ér), % =A cellarer. 
Celliferous (scl-lif'ér-us), a. [L. cella, a 


cell, and fero, to bear.j] Be g or pro- 
ducing cells. 
Cellular (L. cellula, a little 


— a. 

cell.) 1. Consisting of cells, or containing 

cells. — Cellular membrane or tissue, in 
animal bodies, is composed of an infinite 
number of minute cells communicating 
with each other. It invests every fibre, 
and seems to he the medium 
of connection between all 

rts of the body.—Cellu- 

ay tisewe, in bot, The tis- 
sues composing a plant are 
all modified cells, but this 
term is confined to that 
composed of elementary 
vesicles or cells without 
gy or vascular tissues, 
See CELL and TissvE. — 
2. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling cells; aa, a celiadar ap- 
pearance.—Cellular 
the physiological theory 
that derives all vegetable 
and animal tissues from 
a am and metamorphosis of primitive 
ce 

Cellular (sel'li-lér), ». In dot. a plant having 
no spiral vessela, Lindley. 

Cellulares (sel-li-li'réz),n. ao A name given 
to one of the grand divisions of the yvege- 
table kingdom, consisting of plants the 
tissues of which are cellular. ey form 
the greater though humbler portion of the 
acotyledonous or cryptogamic plants. See 
VASCULARES. 

Cellulated (sel’li-lat-ed), a. Having a cel- 
lular stracture, 

Cellule (sel/lal), mn, A little cell. 

Cellulicolse (sel-la-lik’6-lé),n, pl. [L. cellula, 
a little cell, and colo, to inhabit.) A family 
of spiders, order Palmonaria, which form 
their nests in slits beneath the bark of trees, 
in the cavities of stonea and rocks, or in 
burrows in the ground. 

Celluliferous (sel-li-lif’ér-us),a. [L. cellula, 
a little cell, and fero, to bear.) Bearing or 

roducing little cells, 

celtuline (sel'lG-lin), n. anda, Same as Cel- 
lulose, n. and a. 

Cellulose (sel’ld-l6s), a. [From L. cellula, a 
little cell.] Containing cells 

Cellulose (sel'ld-lés), mn. In bot, the sub- 
stance of which the permanent cell-mem- 
branes of plants are always composed. Its 
composition is CgHy»O, It is in many 
respects allied to starch, and is changed. 
into starch by heat, sulphuric acid, or 
caustic : when iodine is applied to it 
it becomes yellow, unless sulphuric acid be 
added, when, by its conversion into starch, 
a blue colour maluced. Cellulose has 
been also detec in the tunics of ascidia 
and other invertebrate animals. 

Cellulosic (sel-li-lé’sik), a. Of or relating 

to cellulose; produced by or made of cellu- 

lose, ‘ Cellulosic fermentation." Nineteenth 


Century. 

Celosia Gt al sh 0, [Gr. kéloe, dry, burned, 
from the burned-like appearance of the 
flowers of some species} A genus of, for 
the most part, tropical plants, nat. order 
Amaranthacex.  cockscomb so com- 
mon in cultivation is C. cristata, but the 
cultivated form of this plant, with a broad 
flattened stem and a terminal crest, is very 
unlike the plant in its natural form, being a 
monstrosity formed by the union or fascia- 
tion of the stems or branches, 

Celo: (86-los’t6-mi), mn. [Gr. koiloa, 
hollow, and stoma, the mouth.}] The act of 
speaking with a hollow voice. 

Celotomy (sé-lot’o-mi), n. [Gr, Kile, a 
tumour, and tomé, a cutting.) In surg. a 
term for the operation of removing the 
stricture in strangulated hernia by cutting. 

(sel'si-a}, n. [From Celsius, a pro- 
fessor at Up and friend of Linnwus.] 
A genus of ornamental plants, nat. order 
Scrophulariacem. Several species are culti- 
va in this country as greenhouse plants. 

Celsitude ¢ (sel’si-tiid), n [L. celsitudo.} 
Height; elevation. Chaucer. 

Celt (seit), mn. [L. Celte, Gr. Keltoi, Keltai, 
later Galati, Galli, said to be from W. cel- 
tiad, one who lives in a covert, an inhabi- 
tant of the wood or forest, celt, a covert or 
shade, from celtu celo), to conceal; Gael. 
ceiltach, an inhabitant of the forest.] One 
of the earliest Aryan inhabitants of the 
south and west of Europe. Of the Celts 
there are two great branches, viz. the Gad- 





Cellular Tissue in 
Pants. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se loch;  g, go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEX. 
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delic, comprising the Highlanders of Seot- | Cement (sé-ment’), vi. To unite or become | 


land, the Irish, and Manx; and the 
comprising the Welsh and Bretons. eine 
habitants of Cornwall, parts of Cumber- 
land, and Galloway are of Celtic origin, 
though no longer using a Celtic language. 
(The word with its derivatives is frequently 
written with an initial K—Helt, Keltic, 


&e.] 

Celt (selt), mn. ILL celtis, a chisel, a celt.) 
In archeol. an imple- 

ment, sometimes mada of 
stone and sometimes of 
metal, found in ancient 
tumuli and barrows of 
the Celtic period in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and on 
the continent of Europe. 
Some have supposed the 
celt to be a weapon of 
offence, while others have 
contended that it is a 
tool which served the 
united purpose of an axe 
and a chisel.—Socket or 
pot celt, a ceit with a hole at one end Into 
which the shaft was fitted. i 

Celtiberian (selt-i-béri-an), a. IL Celti- 
beri, compounded of Ceitar, Celts, and Iberi, 
Iberians, the supposed original inhabitants 
of Re ered Pertaining to Celtiberia and ita 
- itants, the Celtiberi, an ancient people 
of 5; 





Celts. 


Cel selt-i-bé'ri-an), nm. An inhabl- 
tant of Celtiberia (the name given in an- 
cient times to Central Spain). 

Celtic (selt‘ik), a. (See CELT.) Pertaini 
to the Celta, or to their language; as, Celtic 
tribes; Celtic tongues; Celtic customs; Cel- 


tic origin. 

Celtic (seltik), mn The lan or group 
of dialects spoken 4 a elts, including 
Welsh, Armoric or ton, Irish, Gaelic, 
and Manx. 

Celticism (selt’l-sizm), ». 1. The manners 
and customs of the Celta —2. A Celtic ex- 
pression or mode of expression. 

Celtis (selt'is), mn. (L., an African jes of 
lotus.) A us of trees of several species, 
nat. order Ulmacem, with simple and gen- 
erally serrated leaves like those of the com- 
mon nettle, but not stinging; the nettle- 
trees. C, australis, a native of the north of 
Africa and south of Europe, is a handsome 
tree, wing to the height of 30 or 40 feet, 
with , durable wood, capable of a fine 
polish and much used to ornament high- 
roads in I and south of France. C. oc- 
cidentalia, a North American tree, grows to 
the height of 60 to 80 feet. C. orientalis 
and €. aewleata are low spreading trees of 
inferior interest, 

Celtish (selt’ish), a. Celtic; Keltic. [Rare] 

Celtigm (selt‘izm), ». See CELTICISM. 

Celto-Roman (selt’é-ré-man), a, Relating 


mric, . 





to the mixed population of Celts and Ro- - 


mans in South and West mig om 
Celured,t p. and a. (Norm. celure, a cover- 
let; same origin as ceiling.) Ceiled; cano- 


ied. 
coment (s8-ment), n, (0. Fr, cement, Fr. ei· 
ment; L. cementum, signifying frimarily a 
rough stone as it comes from qu A 
then the chips that fly off from it in hewing, 
which, in the case of marble, were made into 
cement; contr. from caedimentum, from cardo, 
to cut.) 1. Any glutinous or other substance 
capable of uniting bodies in close cohesion, 
as mortar, glue, &c. ; specifically, in building, 
a stronger kind of mortar than that which is 
ordinarily used, consisting of those hydraulic 
limes which contain silica and therefore set 
quickly. Cements are variously composed, 
according to the nature of the surfaces to 
which they are applied and their exposure 
to heat or moisture. Hydraulic or water 
cements harden under water and consoli- 
date almost immediately on being mixed. 
Of this kind are the Roman and Portland 
cements. —2. Fig. bond of union; that which 


unites porsons ly together. 
Friendship! mysterious cemernt of the soul! 
Sweet'ner of life! and solder of society. Slair. 


3. In anat. the tissue forming the outer 


crust of the fangs or root of the tecth; ' 


crusta petrosa. See CRUSTA. 

Cemen aa) vt. L To unite by ce- 
ment or the application of glutinous sub- 
stances, by mortar which hardens, or other 
matter that produces cohesion of bodies. — 
2 Fy. to unite firmly or closely; as, to ce- 

ment all parts of the community; to cement 
friendship. 

The fear of us may cement their divisions. Saad, 


Fate, fir, fat, fll;  mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 


solid; to unite and cohere. } 
Cemental (sé-ment’al), a. Of or belonging 
to cement, as of a tooth; as, cemental tu 


Owen, 
Cementation (s¢-men-ta’shon), ». 1. The 
act of cementing; the act of uniting by a 
suitable substance.— 2. In chem. the process 
by which a aotid substance is caused to 
enter into or combine with another at a 
high temperature without fusion of either; 
specifically, the conversion of iron iuto steel 
by heating the iron in a mass of ground 
charcoal, and thus causing it to absorb a 
certain quantity of the charcoal. | 
Cementa: (sé-ment’a-to-ri}, a, Cement- 
ing; having the quality of uniting firmly. 
Cementer (s¢-ment‘ér), n. The person or 
thing that cements. ‘Language the great 
instrument and cementer of society." Locke. 
Cementitious (sé-men-ti’shus), a. Pertain- 
ing to cement; having the quality of cement- 
ing; of the nature of cement. 
Cement-stone (sé-ment'stén), a. A cal- 
careous mineral, a species of septaria, which 
by Leg | ealcined is converted into a ce- 
ment. It occurs at Harwich, Sheppey, &c. 





—— — Of or per- 

taining to a cemetery. ‘ teterial cells.” 
Sir T. Browne. ([Rare.) 

Cemetery (sem’é-te-ri), mn. IL conneterium, 
a burying-place, from Gr. kotmétérion, a 
sleeping-place, afterwards a wurying-place, 
from kounad, to sleep.] A place set a 
for interment; a graveyard; a necropol 

Cenatical (sé-nat‘ik-al), a. (See CENATORY.] 
Relating to dinner or supper. [Rare.] 

ti Ceenation (sé-naé‘shon), » The 
act of dining or supping. Sir 7. Browne. 

Cenatory (sé’na-to-ri), a. II. exnatoriua, 
from carno, cotnatum, to sup, cena, supper. ] 
Pertaining to dinner or supper. 

The Romans washed, were anointed, and wore a 
tinatory garment, Sir 7. Browne, 


Cenegild (sé’né-gild), n. [A. Sax. eyn, cinne, 
— and d, rye In hog 
an ¢ tory mulet one who a 
another to the kindred of the deceased. 

Cenobite (sen‘é-bit), n [L. caenobita, from 
Gr. koinobios, living incommoan, from koinos, 
common, and dios, life} One of a religious 
order living in a convent or in community; 
in o ition to an anchoret or hermit, who 
lives in solitude. Gibbon, 

Cenobitic, Cenobitical (sen-5-bitik, sen-d- 
bitik-al}, a. Living in community, as men 
belonging toaconvent. ‘ Religions orders, 
black and gray, eremitical cenobitical,’ 


nang pt 

Genobitism (sen’é-bit-izm), n. The state of 
being a cenobite; the principles or practice 
of acenobite. Milman. 

Cenobyt (sen’-bi),n. A place where persons 
livein community, Sir G, Buck. 

Cenotaph (sen'é-taf), nm. (Gr. kenotaphion— 
kenos, empty, and ftaphos, a tomb.) An 





8 er 
Cenotaph of Burns, Banks of Deon. 
empty tomb erected in honour of some 
deceased person; a sepulchral monument 


erected toone who is buried eleewhere. ‘A 
cenotaph in Westminster abbey.’ Macaulay. 


A cenotagh bis name and title kept, Dryden, 
I silently langh at my own cenofagh, Shelicy, 


Cenotaphy (sen’d-taf-i), n. Same as Ceno- 
taph. 


Censet (sens), n. [L. census, a valuation, 
registering, tax, from censére,to value, count, | 


tibe, tub, byl; 








néte, not, méve; 





CENSORSHIP 


enrol, tax; whence also censor, cengure, 
1. A public rate or tax. 

The cence or rates of Christendom are raived since 
ten times, yea, twenty tianes todd, Baron, 
2, Census. 

The number of graff which » t ime i 
and about her walls, ina —— —— * 
amounted to above three millions, Hemeis. 
8 Condition; rank. ‘A man whose state 
and cense you are familiar with’ B Jou. 


fon. 
Cense (sens), v.f. pret. & pp. censed; ppr. 
censing. [Fr. encenser, See INcEnsx ) To 
perfume with odours from burning gums 
and apices. [Rare.} 

The Salil sing, and cense his altars rownd. Dryden, 


Cense (sens), v.f. To scatter incense ‘(rns 
ing about the altar." B. Jonson. ni 
Censer (sen‘s¢r), a. [A shortened form for 
incenser ; Fr. encensoir. See INCENSE] A 
vase or = in which incense is bared; 
a veasel for burning and wafting incense. 
Among the Jews the censer was a kind 
of namin nye —— & dome and 
suspended by a chain, u to offer per 
fumes in sacrifices. Censers, called ale 
thuribles, are still used in the Roman Catho. 
lic Church at mass, vespers, and other offices, 
as well as in some Anglican and other 
churches. They are of various forms (See 
THURIBLE.) In Shakspere’s time the term 
was applied to a bottle perforated and or. 
namented at the top, used for sprinkling 
— or to a pan for burning any odoti- 

erous substance, 
Here's snip and nip and cut and slish and cash, 
Like to a censer in a barber's shop, Shas. 
Cenziont (sen’shon), n. [L. censio, Bee 
bP ie n.) A rate, tax, or assesement. Bp. 
‘a 





Censor (sen’sér),n. IL censor. See CENSE, 2.) 
1. An officer in ancient Rome whose busi- 
bess was to draw up a register of the citi- 
zens and the amount of their property, for 
the purposes of taxation; to keep watch 
over the morals of the citizens, for which 

urpose they had power to censure rice and 
mmorality by inflicting a public mark of 
ignominy on the offender; and to evperin- 
tend the finance administration and the 
keeping up of public bulidi —2 One who 
is empowered to examine, all manuscripts 
and books before they are published, and te 
see that they contain nothing heretical or 
immoral. See under CENSORSHIP —4 One 
who censures, blames, or reproves; one who 
is given to censure; one who is addicted to 
perpetual fault-finding. ‘ Ml-natared ora- 
sors of the present age.” Roscommen. 

Let me tell my youthful censor that the necessities 
of that time required something very different from 
what others then suggested. Burts. 
4 In schools, a pupil appointed to keep the 

ster of all who attend, to mark thos 
who are absent each day on meeting, to 
report faults, &c 

Censorial (sen-sé'ri-al), a. 1. Belonging to 
& censor or to the correction of public 
morals; as, the censorial office in ancient 
Rome. —2 Full of censure; censoriou: 
severe. ‘Censorial declamation.’ Warton. 
*A censorial verity.” Lamb, 

Censorian (sen-s0‘ri-un), a. Same as Ce 
sorial, ‘The censorian power.’ Bacon, 

Censorious (sen-20'ri-us), a. 1. Addicted te 
censure; apt to blame or condemn; severe 
in making remarks on others or on thelr 
writings or manners; as, a censoriovs critic 

A dogmatical spirit inclines a man to be cesar 
of his neyghbours, Wastes, 
2. Implying or expressing censure; a4, ce 
soriota remarks, 

Censoriously (sen-sd’ri-us-li), ads. Ina 
censorious manner. 

Censoriousness (sen-s6'ri-us-nes), n_ The 
quality of being censorious; di tien te 
blame and condemn; the habit of censarinz 
or reproaching. 

Censoriousness and sinister interpretation of hig. 
all cross and distasteful hwmours render the cogrea- 
sation of men grievous and uneasy, Tieton. 

Censorship (sen’sér-ship), n. The office or 
dignity of a censor; the tite during which 
a censor holds his office. —Censorship of the 

##,a regulation which former! prevailed 
n most countries of Europe, and is still in 
force in many, according to which printed 
books, manuscripts, pamplhiets, and news 
pepers are examined by persons appointed 
‘or the purpose, who are empowered to pre- 
vent publication if they seo sufficient rea 
son; that is, if —— anything in such 
books or writings obnoxious to the prevail- 
ing political or religious systems, 


oil, pound; ii, 8c. abune; fF, Sc. fey. 


CENSUAL 


Censual (sen'shi-al), a. [L. censualis.) Re- 
lating to or containing a census. * A censual 
toll or book.’ Sir W. Temple. 

(sen’shér-a-bl), a. Worthy of 
censure; blamable; culpable; reprehensible; 


as, & conmurabls person; censurable conduct , 


or writin: 

Censura (sen'shiir-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being censurable or 
blamable; fitness to be censured. 


This, amd divers others, are alike im their censur- 
addeuess by the unskilful, be it —— physic, 
Wastlock, 


poetry, 
Censurably (sen’shér-a-bli), ade. In a cen- 


surable manner; in a manner worthy of 


blame. 

Censure (sen‘shir), n IL censura, an 
opinion or jadgment; Fr. censure; from L 
censeo, to value, to estimate. See CENSE, 
nw} Lt Judgment; opinion; criticiam. 
Take cach man's cevswre but reserve thy at ty 

ke, 


2 Judicial sentence; a condemnatory judg- 


ment. 
To you, lord governor, 
Remains the cnsure of this bellish villain; 
‘The time, the place, the torture. 4444. 


An ecclesiastical censure te a sentence of | 


condemnation or mage inflicted on a mem- 
ber of a church for n nduct, by which 
he is deprived of the communion of the 
church or prohibited from executing the 
sacerdotal office.—3. The act of blaming or 
finding fault and condemning as wrong; 
expression of blame or disapprohation ; 
— Samet condemnation; animadver- 
sion. 

In minds unstrengthened by right culture there is 
a perverse belief that they can only raise themsclves 
by lowering whatever stands besite them. There- 
fore, when all the world turmed critical before the 
schoolmaster was well abroad, crnravre, that simply 
meant expression of opinion, with a sense even of 
some admitted value to be ascertained, came to 
mead chiefly or only condemnation. Prof Moriry. 
SYN. Blame, reproof, condemnation, repro- 
bation, disapproval, disapprobation, repre- 


hension, animadversion, reprimand, reflec- 


tion, dispraise, abuse. 

(sen’shir), v.t. pret. & pp. censured; 
ppr. censuring. Lt To estimate; to reckon; 
to regard as; to judge. 

Should I say more, you well might cewsare me 
(What yet I never was) a Gatterer, Sea, & Fi. 


2 To condemn by a judicial sentence, as in 
ecclesiastical affairs.—3. To find fault with 
and condemn as wrong; to blame; to ex- 
press disapprobution of; as, to censure a 
man, or his manners, or his writings. 
We laugh at vanity oftener than we cessure pride. 
Sucdomineter, 
To reprovy, to rebube, to reprimand, to crnrure, 
te renesnitraty, to expostuiate, to reproach. To re- 
freee is to admonish with dlsapprobation. To re- 
dude is now weed in pearly the same «ense, but is a 
stroager term, Toretrimand is to reprovre officially 
and by ome in asthority. To censure i to express an 
unfavourable opinion, It implies equality between 
the parties, and is less personal than the previous 
terms To remenstrate and to expostudate are acts 
more argumentative and — of advice than 
either refrove on censure. Fy also apply only to 
acts now taking place or about to take pince, w 
-temsure apples only to what is past. Men may re- 
moustrate with a superior; they generally exposte- 
fate with equals of inferiors, To reprouck is to give 
vent to our feelings: it is applicable to alt 5, 
and ft often applies when we attribute to another 
faults be does mot admit. Angus, 


Censuret (sen‘shiir), v.i. To pass an opinion, 
especially a severe opinion; to judge. 
“Tis a passing shame, 
‘That I, unworthy body as I am, 
Should cexsure thus on lovely gentlemen. Shad, 


Censurer (sen’shor-ér), mn. One who cen- 
Ssares, 


A statesman, who —2 of real merit, should 
look u his political cexssrers with the same ne- 
giect that a good writer regards his critics. 

Addison, 

Census (sen’sus), mn. (L., from censso, 
CENSsEK, .)] 1. In Rom. antiq. a registered 
statement of the particulars of a person's 
property for taxation Pavone: an enumer- 
ation and register of the Roman citizens 
and thelr property; the 2* up af 
such a register.—2 In modern times, an 
enumeration of the inhabitants of a atate 
er part of it, taken by order of its legia- 
latare. Tho first actual enumeration of the 
le of England and Scotland was made 


m 1801. Subsequently a census has been | 


taken every ten years. In Ireland the ear- 
liest consis was taken in 1913, since which 
time a census has been taken concurrently 
with that of Great lee — 
Census- (sen'sus-pi-pér), n. sche- 
dule oe tate hats with the fen of each 
house on each occasion of taking the census, 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go;  j, job; 


See | 
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it on the statutory day. 
dred, which is of cognate origin with E. 
| Aundred (which see).) 1. A hundred, com- 
monly used with — as, ten per cent, that 
is, in the proportion of ten to the hundred. 
For lucky rhymes to him were scrip and share, 
Aad mellow metres more than fer cord, 
Tennyson, 
2. In various countries a coin equal te the 
hundredth part of that which forma the 
monetary unit. In the United Statea of 
America, a copper coin whose value is the 
hondredth part of a dollar, or about the 
same asa halfpenny of our money.—3. An 
old game at cards, so called because 100 was 
the game, Nares, 
Centage (sen'taj), n. Rate by the cent or 
hundred; percentage. [Rare.] 
Cental (sen’tal), « A weight of 100 Iba. 
proposed to be generally adopted in the 
i trade and commerce of this country, and 
: legalized by an act of 157s. 
Centaur (sen’tar), n. IL eentaurus; Gr. 
kentauros, lit. buil-killer; the Centaurs were 








Centaur.—Antique statue in Vatican Museum. 


ived almost constantly on horseback.] 1 In 
Greek myth. a fabulous being supposed to 
be half man and half horse. The earliest 
notices of them in Greek litera- 
ture, however, merely represent 
them asa race of wild and savage 
men inhabiting the mountains and 
forests of Thessaly, and it is not 
till later times that they ap 
asin the cut. The Centaur Cheiron 
was distinguished for his know- 
ledge of medicine. — 2. Part of a 
southern constellation, in form of 
a centaur, usally joined with the 
Wolf, containing five stars; 
the Archer. 

Centaurea (sen-ty'ré-a), n. [L.cen- 
teurea, Gr. kentaurié, kentawris, 
kentawrion, after the Centaur Cheiron, be- 
cause it is said to have cured a wound in his 
foot.) A very extensive genus of herbaceous 
planta, nat. order Composite. The species 
are annual or perennial herbs, with alter- 
nate leaves and single heads, all the floreta 
of which are tabular. They are found in 
Europe, Western Asia, and North Africa. 
The annuala, C. eyanus (corn blue-bottle), 
C. moschata (purple or white sultan), and 
C. suaveolens (yellow sultan), are sometimes 
cultivated in gardens, but the species in 

| general are of very little importance, and 





many are mere weeds, such as C. nigra and 
C. Seabiosa, the knapweed of our meadows 
and pastures, 

Centauree,t n. A herb, the centaury, Chau- 


cer. 
Centaurize (sen’tgr-iz), oi. To perform the 
acts of, or to be like a centaur; to be a man, 
| yet act like a brute. Fouwng. [Rare.] 
taury (sen’ty-ri), mn. [See CENTAUREA] 
The popular name of various plants, The 
lesser centaury is a species of Erythrea 
(which see). 

Centenaar (sen’te-nir), n. The Amsterdam 
hundredweight or quintal, equal to nearly 
109 lbs. See CENTNER. 

Centenarian (sen-te-né'ri-an), » A person 

a hundred years old. 





fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, them; th, thin; 





yevtably arace that hunted wild cattle and 


to be filled up with the names, ages, occu- | Centenarian (sen-te-ni'ri-an), a. Of or per- 
pations, &c., of all the inmates, and given | 
up to the enumerators on their calling for 


[Kare 
Cent (sent), n. (Contr, of L. centem, ahun- Centenary (sen'te-na-ri), n. II. 


taining to a centenary or centenarian. 
Centenarious (sen-te-na‘ri-us), a. Belong- 
ing to a hundred yeara, le 
conterarinug, 


from centum, a hundred; but from the 

meanings it would appear that the word 

was often regarded as from centum, and 
annua, a year.) 1. What consists of or com- 
prehends a hundred; the 6 of a hun- 
dred years. ‘One inch of decrease in the 
growth of men for every centenary.’ Hake- 
will.—2. The commemoration of any event, 
as the birth of a great man, which occurred 
& hundred years before; aa, the centenary 
of Burns; the centenary of Sir Walter Scott. 
(This is now the usual meaning. } 

Centenary (sen’te-na-ri), a. Relating to or 
consisting of a hundred; relating to a hun- 
dred years; as, a centenary festival or cele- 
bration. ‘Centenary solemnitivs which oc- 
curred but once in a hundred years.’ Fudler. 

Centeniert (sen-te-nér’), n. One of a divi- 
sion containing a hundred. 

They are an hundred chosen out of every town and 
village, and thereon were termed crefensers oF Con 
tirlains. Tienes Storehouse. 

Centennial (sen-ten‘ni-al), a. (L. centwm, a 
hundred, and anus, a year.) 1. Consisting 
of or lasting a hundred years; as, a centen- 
nial epoch.—2. Aged a hundred years. 

That opened through long lines 
Of sacred flex and centennial pines. Longfellon. 
8. Happening every hundred years; as, a 
centennial celebration. 

Centennial (sen-ten’ni-al), n The com- 
memoration or celebration of any event 
which occurred a hundred years before: as, 
the centennial of American independence, 

(sen-ten‘ni-al-li), ade. Onve 
in every hundred years; as, to celebrate an 
event centennially. 

Center (sen'tér). See CENTRE, 

(sen’tér-ing), n The framing of 
timber by which the arch of a bridge or 
other structure js supported during its erec- 
tion. The same name is given to the wood- 
work or framing on which any vaulted work 
is constructed. It is sometimes termed 
Centre. The centering of a bridge has to 
keep the stones or roussoira in position till 
they are keyed in, that is, by the in- 
sertion of the requisite number of stones in 
the centre, and its construction is a matter 
demanding the utmost care of the architect 
or builder. The removal of the wooden 
framework is called striking the centering, 
and on this being done what is called the 
settlement of the arch takes place, the cen- 





Centering, Waterloo Bridge, London. 


tral vouascirs moving a little and those in 
the flanks rising. 
Centesimal (scn-tes‘i-mal)}, a. [L. centesi- 


Hun- 


mus, from centum, a hundred.) 1. 
th; as, a centesimal port.—2. By the 


dred 


hundred. ‘Centesimal increase.” Sir T. 
Browne, 
Centesimal (sen-tes’i-mal), n In arith, 


hundredth part; the next step of res- 
sion after decimal. — 
The negiect of a few cesterievads in the aide of the 
cube bring it to an equality with the cube of a 
foot, Arbnuthnet, 
Centesimation —— n, (See 
CESTESIMAL, a.) A military punishment 
for desertion, mutiny, or the like, where 
one person in a hundred is selected for exe- 
cution; similar to decimation, or the punish- 
ment of one inten, Jer. Taylor. 
Centesimo (sen-tez’é-mé; It. pron. chen-tez’- 
é-m6), n. 1. In the monoy system of Italy, 
the hundredth part of a lira, which ia equal 
to the French franc in value.—2. An Angen- 
tine money of account. It is the hundredth 
of a dollar, that is of 4s. 
ntesm | (zent’ezm), «. [L. centesimus.] 
The hundredth part of a thing, as of an in- 
teger. Bailey. 
Centetes ( sen-té’téz), n. A genus of mam- 
mals of the family Talpidw, very nearly 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 


CENTIARE 


allied to the hedgehogs; the tenraca. See 
TENRAC. 

Centiare (sen’ti-ir; Fr. pron. sif-tyir), n. 
A square metre; the hundredth part of the 
French are, and equal to 1°19 square yards. 

Centicipitous (sen-ti-sip’i-tus), a. [L. centi- 
ceps, centiipitis; from centum, a hun 
and caput, the head.) Having a hun 
heads. [Rare] 

Cantifidous (sen-tifi-dus), a. IL centuim,a 
hundred, and findo, to cleave or split.) 
Divided into a hundred (Rare.} 

Centifolious (sen-ti-fili-us), a, [ L. centi- 
Jolius, from centum, a hundred, and folie, 
a leaf.) Having a hundred leaves. Johnson, 

Centigrade (sen’ti-grad), a. [L. centum, a 
hundred, * a degree.) 1. Consist- 

of a hundred degrees; graduated into 

a hundred divisions or equal parts.—Centi- 

grade thermometer, a thermometer intro- 

duced by Celsius, which divides the interval 
between the freezing and —s points of 
water into 100 degrees, while in Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer the same interval is 
divided into 190 degrees; hence 1 centi- 

Fate degree is equivalent to 1¢ degrees of 
ahrenheit. The zero of the centigrade 

thermometer also is placed at the freezing- 

int, while in Fahrenheit’s it is 32 
low it —2. Pertaining to the scale which 
is divided into a hundred degrees; aa, a cen- 


tigrade degree. 

Oentigramme sen’'ti-gram or siif- 

nf —— centum, a han | 
gramme.) A French measure of weight, 
the hundredth part of a gramme. See 


Centilitre (sen-ti-li’tr or sith-té-16-tr), n, [Fr., 
from L. centum, and Fr. Witre.) In French 
liquid measure, the hundredth part of a 
Utre, a little more than }ths of a cubic inch. 

Comtiloauy? (ove tile wi, n, IL centum, 


a hund *8* to speak.) A hun- 
dred sayings; as, — of Ptole- 
meus, a work containing a h aphor- 


isms. Burton, 

Centime — or siih-tém), n. [Fr.) The 
hundredth part of a franc. 

Centimetre (sen-ti-mé'tr or stih-té-mi-tr), n. 
{Fr. centimetre, from L, centum, a hundred, 
and Gr. metron, measure.} A French mea- 
sure of length, the hundredth of a 
metre, rather more than Af;ths of an inch, 
English measure. 


nedus, a knot.] Knotgrass. 

Cen Centipede (sen’ti-ped, sen’ti-péd), 
n. [L. centipeda—centum, a hundred, and 
pea, is, a foot.) A term applied to vari- 
ous ha many feet, all belonging 
to the order Cheilopoda of the class Myria- 

The most common British centipede, 
ithobiua forficatus, is quite harmless, but 
those of tropical countries belonging to the 
us Scolopendra inflict severe and often 

us bites, They sometimes grow to 

a foot in length. 


ti 

Centistere (sen'ti-stér or siif-té-star), n, 

Gr. centist¢re.] The handredth part of the 
stere, equal to ‘253 cubic foot. 

Centner (sent’nér), ». [G., from L. centen- 
ariua, from centum, a hundred] 1. In metal. 
and assaying, aw t divisible first into a 
hundred and into smaller 

The metallurgists use a weight divided into 
a hundred equal parts, each one pound; the 
whole they call a centner; the pound is 
divided into thirty-two parts or half-ounces, 
the half-ounce into two quarters, and each 
of these into two drams. But the assayers 
use different weights. With them acentner 
is one dram, to which the other parts are 
proportioned. —2 A common name on the 

ntinent for a hundredweight. In Swit- 

zerland it is equal to 110 Iba; in Austria, 
110}; in Sweden, 112.06; in Germany, 110°25, 

Cee Criasatliy oieth waste ep of pot 

; y clo e up 

patch-work, and then a poees made up ot 
selections from different poems.] In music 
and literature, a composition made up of 
selections from the works of various au 
or composers; a pasticcio. 

It ts quilted, as it were, out of shreds of divers 
poets, such as scholars call a cede, Camden, 
Centoculated (sen-tok’i-lat-ed), a. IL cen- 
tum, a hun , and oculus, an eye.) Hav- 

ing a hundred eyea. 
Centoist (sen’té-ist), nm. One who compiles 
centos; a compiler. Edin. Rev. (Rare.] 


Fate, far, fat, tall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; noéte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byl; 
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—— — (chen·to ua), a. [It.] A musical 


cento, 

Ssonstracting conto, ortnaking compilations 
con ng centos, orm com 
from various authors. Hallam. ] 

Centonizing (sen’té-niz-ing), n. act of 
— cr atoning samt to meauic 

up or p' songs m 
— Kua. (Rare. 

Central (sen’tral), a. (L. centralis,) Relat- 
ing or pertaining to the centre; placed in the 
centre or middle; constituting or containing 
the centre; originating or proceeding from 
the centre. 

The devel palace of — —— 
Tents exact roportions — Can, 
Lombard, and Areb, It is the centre’ bulking of 
the world. Ruskin. 
—Central eclipse, an annular eclipse (which 
see) It is so named because the cen of 
the sun and moon appear to coincide. — 
Central forces, in mech. the powers which 
cause a moving body to tend toward or 
recede from the centre of motion. That 
which causes the revolving body to tend 
towards the centre of motion is called the 
centripetal force, and that which causes it 
to recede from the centre is called the cen- 
trifugal force. 

Centralisation (sen’tral-iz-A"shon), n. Same 

Centratization, 


as 
Centralise (sen’tral-iz), v.t. Same as Cen- 
tralize. 


Centralism (sen‘tral-izm),n. The q 
of being central; the oon tee of — 
into one whole; centralization. 
‘tralist (sen‘tral-ist), a. One who pro- 
motes centralization, or bringing all the 
departments of state to one centre. 
Cegeraitiy (son-trali-4t), n. The state of 
being cen 


tion (sen’tral-iz-A”shon), n. The 
act of cen’ or bringing to one centre; 
aa, the centralization of power in the hands 
of a ministry; the centralization of com- 
merce in a city. 

Centralize (sen’tral-iz), ».t. pret. & pp. cen- 
tratlized ; pPr. centralizing. To draw to a 
central point; to bring to a centre; to render 
central; to concentrate in some particular 
— 
gen ly app to the process er- 

local administration to the court or 


Centrally (sen’tral-li), ade. In a central 
manner or position; with regard to the 
centre; as, to be centrally situated. 

Centralness (sen’tral-nes), n. The state of 
being central; centrality, 

Centranthus (sen-tran'thus), n. [Gr. ken- 
tron, a spur, and anthos, a flower.) Aga 
of plants, nat. order Valerianacem, - 
guished from the true valerian by neving a 
spur to the corolla and asingle stamen. 
species are — smooth with 
white or red flowers. C. ruber (spur-valerian) 
is a sweet-scented plant naturalized in the 
south of England and Lreland in chalk-pits 
and on old walla. Some of the species are 

wn in gardens, and are elegant border- 
jowers. 

Centrationt (sen-tri’shon), n. Tendency to 

centre. . H. More, 

Centre (sen'tér), n. (Fr, from L. centrum, 
Gr. & a goad, spur, or point, from 


makes a or hole in the centre.) 1. 
point equally distant from the extremities 
- 6 en Soe, eee ee 
or place.—2. The middle or central object. 
In an , the body of troops 

the place in the line between the 
a 


are collected; as, a centre of attraction; a 
centre of power. ‘The centre of a world’s 
desire.” Tennyson. 
These institutions collected all authority into one 
centre, kings, nobles, and people, FJ. Adams. 
It is to ex: that we may then descend again 
into the and spiritual world, becuse its source 
and ceafre are the same as those of the material 
¢ Whowell, 
4 In arch. see CENTERING. —5. In ball-prae- 
antes ay of a target next the bull's- 
A striking the target within 
circle or square next the bull's-eye,.— 
6. One of the points of the lathe-spindles on 
which the object to be turned is placed ; or 
one of two similar points for holding an 


CENTRE-BIT 
ibject to be pe 
—— asa planing-machine anes ath wd 





centre is at the head of the whole, 
under him various 
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thus the ex 


w 
that oe 6 Mere Sa 
that the force requisite for producing mo- 
tion in the body, or by 


any strain on the axia. It coincides 

the centre of oscillation when the percutient 
body moves about a fixed * and with 
the centre of vity when body moves 


in a straight — pressure. Se 
cuner, ad t. “centred 
‘ le 3 on crate; 


Thy joys are centred allin me alone. — Privv. 
Centre (sen’tér), v.i. 1. To be placed ins 
centre or in the middle. 

1s contre, yot extends to als oo thon (enh 

Conering, veceivest from all those orbs. Matton 
2 To be collected to one point; to be com 
centrated or united in one, ‘Our hope 
must centre on ourselves alone.’ Dryden. 
Life's choicest blessings centre all in home. Crap 
Centre-bit (sen'tér-bit), m A carpenters 
entree (ow large chreaiar holes, which 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abume; f, Se. fey 
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turns on an axis or central point when in , Centripetency (sen-trip’e-ten-si), n Ten- | Centurist, ». See CENTURIATOR. 
operation. See Brt and Srock. | dency to the centre. re.) | Century (sen'ti-ri),n. IL centuria, from 
Centre-chuck (sen'tér-chuk), » A chock Centriscid@ (sen-tris'l-dé), n Aname ; centeni, a bundred.] 1. In a general sense, 


which can be screwed on the mandril of a 
lathe, and has a hardened steel cone or 
centre fixed in it; alao, a projecting arm or 


driver. 
Centre-drill (sen’tér-dril), nA amall drill 
used for taking a short hole In the ends of 
a shaft about to be turned, for the entrance 
of the lathe centres. 
Centreity ! (sen-tré’i-ti), n. Power of at- 
traction towards a centre. 
In everything compost, 
Eack part of the —— te pom Paes ay 
Keeps to kself; it shrinks pot to a —7 
Dr. i. More. 
Centre-pilecea (sen’tér-pés), n. An ornament 
intended to be placed in the middle or cen- 
tre of something, as of a table or mantel- 
shelf, or between other ornaments, 

He might have milssed a centrepiece of a cholce 
asain. Dickens. 
Centre- (sen‘tér-pin), a, The pivot on 

which the compass needle oscillates. 
Centre-punch (sen'tér-punsh), nm. A tool 





consisting of a small plece of steel with a 


hardened point at one end. 

Centre-rafi (sen'tér-ril), n. In reilways and 
tramways, a rail placed between the ordl- 
nary rails in a track, 

Centre-second (sen'tér-sek-und), g. A term 
applied to a watch, clock, or other time- 
piece in which the seconds-hand ia mounted 
on the central arbor, and completes its 
revolutions in one minute. 

Centric (sen’trik),n. In anc. astron. a circle 
the centre of which was the same as that of 
the earth. ‘The sphere with centric and 
eceentric scribbled o'er." Milton, 

Centric, Centrical (sen’trik, sen’trik-al), a. 
Placed In the centre or middle; central. 

Centrically (sen'trik-al-li), ade. In a cen- 
tral position; contre 

Cen (sen’trik-al-nes), n. Situation 
in the centre. 

Centricity (sen-tris'i-ti), n. The state of 


being centric. 

Cen’ —— ), a. i — 
a centre, and fugio, .) 1 Ten to 
recede from toe contre Ine centrifugal 


force af a body ia that force by which all 
bodies moving round another body in a 
curve, tend to fly off from the axis of their 
motion in a tangent to the periphery of the 
eurve; thus the moon in revolving round 
the earth has a tendency, in every point of 
her orbit, to fly off in the direction of a 
7588 to that point, and the same is true 
of all the planeta. 

Centrifugal force is not a distinct force in a strict 
sense, but only a certain result of the first law of 
motion measured by the portion of concriggeal force 
which counteracts it. Vhewell. 

2 Acting by or depending on centrifugal 
force or action, as, a centrifi pump; a 
— —— machine, a name given to many 
mach for raising water, ventilating 
inines, drying yarn, clothes, sugar, &c. 
these drying machines the material is 

in a hollow cylinder with a reticulated peri- 
Laer of wire-gauze, and being rotated very 
rapidly the water (or in the case of sugar 
the molasses) files off by centrifugal action. 
Hence centrifugal sugar, a trade term for 
sugar thus prepared.—3. In bot. expanding 
first at the summit and later at the base, as 
a flower.—Centrifugal inflorescence is that 
kind of inflorescence in which the terminal 
or central flower is the first to expand, 
as inatrue cyme The elder and valerian 
furnish examples. It is also called Definite 


In . 
Centring (sen‘tr-ing), n. See CENTERING. 
Centripetal —— e-tal), a. [L. centrum, 
acentre, and peto, to move toward. ) 1. Tend- 
ing toward the ———— Force in 
that force which draws a y towards a 
centre, and thereby acts as a counterpoise 
to the centrifugal force in circular motion. 
Gravity is a centripetal force preventing the 
planets from fying off In a tangent, as the 
stone does from the sling.—2 — 
by changes from the exterlor of an objec 
to its centre; as, the —— calel 
tion of a bone, Owen, pecifically, in 
bot. expanding first at the base of the in- 
florescence, and later at the summit, as a 
flower. — Centripetal inflorescence is that 
kind of inflorescence in which the lower or 
outer flower ia the first to expand, as in 
spikea, racemes, umbels, corymbe,and heads 
e laburnum, hemlock, onion, and daisy 
are examples. It is also called Judefinite 
inflorescence. 


In 





given by some zoologista to the Fistularidx, 
a family of fishes, from Centriscus, ita typl- 
cal genus, 

Centriscus (sen-tris’kus), n. [Gr, kentriskoe, 
dim. of kentron, a goad or point.) A genus 
of teleostean fishes, of the section Acanthop- 
terygii and family Fistularidse. To this 
genus belongs the bellowe-fish, trumpet-fish, 
or sea-snipe of our own coast. 

Centrobaric (sen-tré-bar'ik), a. (Gr. ken- 
tron, the centre, and bares, weight.] Relat- 
ing to the centre of vity or method of 
finding it.—Centrobaric method, a method 
of measuring the extent of a surface or 
contents of a solid by means of certain re- 
lations subsisting between the centre of 
inertia (or gravity) of a line and surfaces 

nerated by it, and between the centre of 
ertia of a plane surface and solids gener- 


ated by it. 

Centro Centrolineal (sen-tré-lin’- 
é-ad, sen-tré-lin’é-al), a. [L. centrum, a 
centre, and Hnea,a line.} An instrument 
for drawing Hines converging towards a 

int, though the point be inaccessible. 
trolineal (sen-tré-lin’é-al), @. A term 
applied to lines converging to a centre. 

Centrolineal, n, See CENTROLINEAD, 

Centropus (sen’tré-pus), n. (Gr. kentron, a 
spur, and , & foot.) A genus of scan- 
sorial birds, natives of New South Wales, 
belo ing to the euckoo family, so called 
from the lo 
the pheasant cuckoo. They bring up their 
own young, 

Centrum entrum) n. IL] Acentre. In 
sool. the body of a vertebra; the solid piece 
to which the arches and processes are at- 

Centry ‘tri), A tin 

try t (sen‘tri), n. sentry or sentinel 
‘The centry's box.’ Gay. 

Centumvir (sen-tum’‘vir), n. pl. Centum- 
viri (sen-tum'vi-ri) IL centum, a hundred, 
and tir, a man.) e of a hundred and five 
judges in ancient Rome appointed to decide 
common causes among the people. 

Centumviral (sen-tum’yi-ral), a. Pertain- 
ing to the centumvirs. 

Centumvirate (sen-tum'vi-rait), mn The 
office or dignity of the centumviri. 

Centunculus (sen-tung’kd-Ius),n. IL, dim. 
of cento, patch-work; also, the name of a 
small plant growing on cultivated ground. } 
A genus of plants, nat. order Primulacem, 
containing a few species of very small an- 
nual herbs. The many-seeded capsule bursts 
transversely, as in the allied — 
C. mininvus (bastard-pimpernel, chaff-weed) 
is a native of Britain. It is a very minute 
plant, with a branched stem, and flowers of 
a pale rose or white colour. It grows in 
damp sandy and gravelly places. 

Centuple (sen’ti-p)), a. E= centuple, from 
L. centuplus—centum, a hundred, and root 
of plica, a fold.) A hundred-fold. 

1 with his strength were centugle, Masringer. 

Centuple (sen'ti-pl), ot. pret. & pp. con- 
tu i) ppr. centupling, To multiply a hun- 
dred-fold. 


Were centupled upon myself, i could be patient. 


Sean, & Fi, 

Centuplicate (sen-ti‘pli-kit), ».t pret. & 

pp. centuplicated; . centuplicating. [L, 
centum, a band and plicatus, folded.) 
To make «a hundred-fold; to repeat a hun- 
dred times. 

I performed the civilitles 
friends, who return you the like ormtupy tasted. 


Howell, 

Centurial (sen-ti'ri-al), a. [L. centurialis.} 
Relating to, or occurring once in, a century 
or a hundred years; centennial; as, a cen- 
turial sermon. [Rare.} ‘ 

Centuriate t (sen-ti’ri-at), vt. [L. centtrio, 
to divide into hundreds or companies.) To 
divide into hundreds, 

Centuriator, Centurist (sen -td’ri-a-tér, 
sen‘tii-rist), a. (Fr. centwriatewr, from L 
centuria, a century, or from centurio, to 
divide into hundreds} An historian or 
chronologist who distinguishes time into 
centuries, aa in the Universal Church His- 
tory of Magdeburg. [Rare] 

The centwrvaters of Magdeburg were the first that 
discovered this grand linpasture, Ayliffe. 
Centurion (sen-ti'ri-on), mn. [L. centric, 
from centum, a hun J In Kom. antig. 

a military officer who commanded a century 
or company of infantry consisting of a hun- 
dred men. The centurion answered to the 

captain in modern armies. 


a cojoined me to your 


spur-like claw of the inner toe; - 





a hundred; anything consisting of a hun- 
dred in number. 


With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ strew'd his 
ve, 
actos it sald a century of pray'rs. Shak, 


2 In Rom. antig. a division of the people 
for the purpose of electing magistrates and 
enacting laws, the people voting by centu- 
ries; also, a company consisting of a hun- 
dred men.—8. A period of a hundred years. 
This ls the most common signification of the 
word; and as we begin our modern compu- 
tation of time from the incarnation of Christ 
the word is generally applied to some term 
of a hundred years subsequent to that event; 
as, the first or second century, or the tenth 
conti If we intend to apply the word 
to a different era we use an explanatory 
adjunct; as, the third century before the 
Christian era, or after the deluge. — Cen- 
turies of Magdeburg, a title given to an 
ecclesinatical history, arranged in thirteen 
centuries, compiled by a number of Protest- 
ants at Magdeburg.--Century plant, a name 
sometimes given to the American aloe, 
which was formerly supposed to flower only 
once in a century. 

Ceorl,t m. (A. Sax. See CHURL.] A free- 
man of the lower rank among the Anglo- 
Saxons, 

Cepa (sé’pa),n. IL, an onion.) The com- 
mon onion, the Allium Cepa of botanists. 


(sé-pev'é-rus), a. [L. cepa, an 
onion, and vero, to devour.) Feeding on 
onions. [Rare.} 


Cephaélis (se-fa'el-is), mn, (Gr. kephalé, the 
head, and eié, to compress. } —— 
genus of plants, nat. order Rubiacem, con- 
sisting of shrubs or perennial herbs, natives 
of tropical regions, chiefly in America. Their 
flowers grow in close heads, surrounded by 
invelucrating bracts, which are sometimes 
weg 4 coloured. The most interesting = 
cies is Cephadlis Ipecacuanha, which yields 
the ipecacuanha root of the druggists. It 
is found in * woods in Brazil. The root 
is the part employed in medicine, and has 
a characteristic ringed structure. It is used 
as an emetic, its efficacy depending on a 
white alkaline principle contained in it 
called emetin. 


Cep! ¢ (sef-a-lal’Jik), a. Relating to 
cephalal, o oct a Lar Fak), — 
Cep: cc (sef-a-lal’ n, medicine 
for the headache. 
(sef’al-al-ji), m. [Gr. kephalal- 
and alges, pain.) 


re lé, the 

eadache. 

Cephalanthera (sef‘al-an-thé’ra), n. (Gr. 
kephaié, a head, and anthéra, anther, from 
the position of the anthers] A genus of 

ts, nat, order Orchidacew. The plants 
ve tough fibrous roota and broad ribbed 
leaves. genus is closely allied to Epi- 
cactis, from which, however, it differs in 
the anthers being terminal and the ovary 
twisted. There are three British species 
— by the common name of hellebor- 
ne. 

Cephalanthium (sef-a-ian'thi-um), n. [See 
CEPHALANTHUS.) In bot, the head or capi- 
tate inflorescence of a composite plant. 

thus (sef-a-lan’thus), a [Gr. ke- 
i4, a head, and anthos, a flower, flowers 
disposed in heads being a characteristic of 
this order.) A genus of plants, nat. order 
Rubiscee. The species are shrubs, with 
small white flowers densely ted in 
spherical peduncled heads. The beat known 
species is C. occidentalis (the button-bush 
of North America). 


Cephalagpis (scf-a-las’pis), n, (Gr. kephalZ, 
the head, aa aspia, a man A genus of 
fossil ganoid fishes, occurring in the old red 





Cephalaspis Lyell. 


sandstone. The head is very large, bears a 
close resemblance to the shape of a saddler's 
knife, and is protected by a large buckler- 
shaped plate, which is prolonged into a 
point on either side. 





ch, chain; ¢h, 5c. loch; g, go; jf, job; 


i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


CEPHALATA 


Cephalata (sef-a-la’ta), n. Gr. kephalé, 
the pare (ot divisieg * —— which 
have a distinct head, with eyes, as the gas- 
teropoda, moreno. cuttle-fishes; otherwise 


—— —— —— —— n. A molluse of the 


Cophalio (es valiky, a. (Gr. kephalikos, from 

kephalé, the head.) Pertaining to the head; 

as, alie medicines, remedies for disor- 

ders in the head. — —Cephalic vein, the vein 

which F runs along the arm, so because 

ene gnats ancients used to open it for disorders of 
e he 


cephaitc a fal'ik),n. A medicine for head- 
¢ or other disorder in the head. 


halisation, halization (sef’al-i- 
shon), # In th} a term proposed by 
Professor Dana, of America, to denote a to 
dency in the development of animals to- 
wards a localization of important parts in the 
neighbourhood of the head; as, by the trans- 
ell —— members oF limb limbs A the 
in the jopoda, for ie). 
Cep o (set-a-list’ik), a. Pertaining to 
the head. [Rare.] 

There is a cranium, the cephadistic * uarters 
of sensation, pha is. Taylor, 
Cephalitis (sef-a-li’tis),n. (Gr. alé, the 
head, and term. -itis, Fay nflamma- 

tion.) Inflammation “of th nm 
Cephalization, n. See CEPHALISATION. 
Cep Bhalo branshiate (sef‘a-l6-brang”ki-at), 
a. (Gr. kephalé, the head, and branchia, 
gills] In zool. a term applied to a section 
of the Annelida which have tufts of exter- 
nal gills placed on the head. 
Cephalo-extractor (sef’a-16-eks-trakt"ér), 
n. An Instrument to extract a fotus by 
— the —— ‘as a) ‘ 
ep. ogra sef-a-log’ra-fl), nm [Gr. 
kephalé, rey, and graphé, description. ] 
A description of the head, Dunglison. 
Caphaloid (sef'a-loid), a. (Gr. kephalé, head, 
= form.) Shaped like the head; spheri- 


Cephaloloay Ge oer. i), n. (Gr. kephalz, 
the head, and —8B urse.) A treatise 
a the head. 


ephalolophus —— n See 
— 55 
phalometer (sef-a-lom’et-¢r), n.  [Gr. ke- 
alé, the head, and metron, ameasure.} An 
, netrument for. —7 © the fetal 
uring parturition. Knight. 
ophora (sef-a-lof’é-ra), n. pl. See 
ara —* ſfal õo· ctua). n. (Gr. kephalé, 
us (sé-fal’6-fus), n. (Gr. 
— ite head and lophos, a crest—from tuft of 
the — An African genus of 
—— with short conical horns, set far 
back, muffle, and a crested crown, in- 
cluding the duyker-bok or impoon (C. mer- 
gens), much hunted in South Africa. Its 


h makes capital soup, and the skin is 
cut into for the long wagon-whips. 
Its height at the shoulder is about 21 inches. 


The vioode-bok, red-buck, or Natal bush- 
buck (C. natalensis), and the blue-buck (Cc. 
pygmea)—the former about 2 feet high, 
and the latter scarcely more than 1 foot— 

both South African, are members of this 
genus. Written also Cephalolophus, and 


one. 

Cephalopod (sef‘a-10-pod or sé-fal’6-pod), a, 
Belonging or Pertaining to the bey veer} 
cephalopod, Cep! pode (sef'a- 
sef'a-16-pdd, or se- fal pod, sft pod 


A member of the class Ce epete (which 
Fone Written ine - — (ar 
halopoda (sef-a-lo in * r. 
eaelck bend, ond pou 4 a loot.] A 


snes of the mollusca, The bi highest inorganiza- 
tion in that division of the animal ki —— 
characterized by having the organs 
hension and locomotion, called Seatocies a or 
arms, attached to the head. They are 
divided into two sections, Tetrabranchiata 
and Dibranchiata. The nautilus, and the 
fossil genera Orthoceras, Ammonites, Gonia- 
tites, &c., belong to the Tetrabranchiata, in 
which the animal has an external shell. The 
dibranchiate group includes the argonau 
the octopus or eight-armed cuttle-fishes, an 
the ten-armed forms, as the calamaries, the 
fossil belemnites, &c. The shell is in all 
these internal, in some rudimentary. The 
ann Cephalopoda are multitudinous. 
sef-a-lop’o-dan), n. A mol- 


* 
use of the class —8 se ain’ Gnaelcan 22 
— — sef-a-lop’o-dus), a. Relating to the 


hal 
Cephalo a —— (sef-a-lop’tér-a), n, A genus 


Fate, far, fat, fqll; 


mé, met, hér; _— pine, pin; 
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cartilaginous fishes, the type of the sub- | Cerain (s@’ra-in), n. [L. cera, wax.) A 

—— given 63 that postion of becevwel Cuan 
(sef'a-lop-tér’i-dé), n. pl. soluble in alcohol, and is pot 

(Gr. the h pteron, a feather, a potash. 
wing, and eidos, likeness.) A sub-family of | (s8-ram - bis’i-dé), n 
cart nous fishes of the ray family, o (Gr. kerambyz, a horned beetle.} A tam 
which the genus Cephaloptera is the type, | of coleopterous insects of the section 


distinguished from all other rays pe he a pair 
of little fins which stand out from the head 

like horns; fin-headed rays or horned rays. 
Only one — (C. Giorna) has been found 


near the Bri 
attain an almost incred- 
ible size, one having been taken at Messina 
reighin wpwends o of * a ae * 
Cep: Oephalot sef'a-lot, sef’a- ~ 
(Gr, aloe oh A name given 
yellow elastic fatt: —— insoluble in 
alcohol, —* soluble in ether, which is ob- 
tained from the brain. According to some 
——— it is a mixture of the cerebrates 
tassium and sodium, with traces of 
Sled and oleo-phosphoric eel. Called also 
—8* thorax 2 n. (6 
0-' a-16-thd"! n. (Gr. 
kephalé, the head, and théraz, the thorax. ] 
rd anterior division of the body in crus- 
——— scorpions, &c., whith oom con- 
Low Aang e head and thorax blended to- 
(sef'a-15-tom 


n, oo 
the head, and tomos, cu }) An instru- 
ment for cutting into the f@tal head to 
assist its forcible contraction and facilitate 


mus of coleoptero 
musk-beetle, now subdivided into other 
See CERAMBYCID&. 
(86-ra’mi-A" 88-8), nm pl 
(Gr. keramion, a jar or pitcher, 
of the ca ]_ The rose a 
natural 


(se-ram‘ik), a. [Gr. 
from keramos, — nore shams hy iece of pot- 
tery.) Of or belonging to the fictile arts or 


They generall a 
terminal ——*— ‘or the psa beet 


delivery. hron (sér’a-fron), mn [Gr. berm, 
(sef-a-lot’o-mi),n. 1. Inanat.| a horn.) <A genus of minute parasitic 
the dissection or opening of the head. —2. In ineoote, family Proctotrupide, some of 
surg. the act or practice of operating with which prey on insects destructive to plants 
the cephalotome. C. destructor lays its in the pupe of 
we fr pepe (Gr. kephalé, | the Hessian-fly, which it destroys It is 
the head, and tribd, to bruise.) An obstetri- | calculated that not af ap Pik 
cal instrument for ‘crushing head of the | escapes the vigilance of these little enemies 
infant in the womb in cases of difficult | C. Ca teri deposits its eggs in the female 
delivery. It consists of a ——— ientiiee. 

with a powerful screw, by which (sér’a-pus), nm [L. cera, war. 
are forcibly pressed together so as to crush | and Gr. pous, a foot.) The caddis-ahrimp, 
anythi t is between them. a genus of amphipodous crustaceans, which 
us (sef-a-l0’tus), n. (Gr. kephalétes, | live in a tube, somewhat as the caddis-worm 

headed.) A genus of ts of a somewhat | among insects. 


uded in the nat. 
ies is known, 


anomalous structure, 
order Saxifragew, Only one spec: 
C. follicularis(the Australian pitcher-plant), 
a curious herb with radical leaves, some of 
which are elliptic and entire, but others 
are altered into pitchers with a thickened 
— rim, closed with lids like the true 
itcher-plants (Nepenthes The small white 
wers are borne on a long spike. The 
neric name is due to the presence of 
hairs in the interior of yt 
specificall —— 2 Cepha- 
y, a app pha- 
lata, a division of of molluscs including the 
ia a 
Cepheus (sé'fe- “>. n class. 
— —— 
among 
death.}] 1. —— astron. nae in the 
northern hem 


moss mites, family Oribatida. 

n (LL, dim. from 

ts resemblance to the leaves 

* the plaut.] poe of fishes * —8* section 
optery; species Ss genus 

—— on the coast is known in Eng- 

land hy the names of the the red band-fish and | 


— fen [See CEPOLA. 


A fami 
haracter by 
an —— ad —— — y, 
a very long dorsal fin often running the 
whole le of the back, the caudal fin 
when present being, however, always 
tinct from it, and y small cycloid —— 


the Gymnetrus Banksii, 
pang sometimes 12 feet long. Also call 


——— 7 | (sef’ik), a. (Ge. kepphos, a light 
rd; metaphorical Ny. a feather-brained 
simpleton, a booby.) Very light; trifling. 


(sé-ra’shus), a. [L. ceraceus, 
waxy.] In bot. waxy: a ——— 
es which have the texture and colour 
of new wax, as the pollen masses of parti- 
cular kinds of orchia. 


Cerago (st-ri'go iro), mn. IL cera, wax.) Bee- 
; & substance consisting chiefly of the 
pollen of flowers, used by bees for aliment. 


note, not, mdve; tibe, tub, byll; 





nguished from -arabic 
by being insoluble in cold ie = 


= us (8¢-ras'l-nus), = —— — 
or con n n— Cherry 
oured; d cea (mare 


Rare.) 

Cerasite ( ‘a-sit), * {L. cerasus, a cherry } 
1 A cherry-like petrifaction.—2 The native 
muriate of lead. Dana. 

Cerastes (se-ras’téz), n. [Gr. kerastis, the 





tail is very distinct from the t ot gg 
garis is the horned viper of romn a 





flowers, forming common weeds 


oil, pound; ti, Sc, abune; §, Se. fey 
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CEREBRIC 





— and cold regions. Nine species are 
ound in Britain. 

(sér’a-sus), » [L., a cherry-tree. } 
The cherry genus, a genus of hardly trees, 
nat. order Rosacem, or rather a section of 


the 
gu ed only by its leaves when young being 
okled instead of being rolled up. See 


CHERRY. 
Cerate — n. IL ceratum, from cera, 
wax.) A thick kind of ointment composed 


of wax, lard, or oil, with other in ents, 
applied externally in various diseases. 

Cerated(s4'rit-ed),a. IL ceratus.) Covered 
with wax. 

Ceratine (s¢r'a-tin), a. [Gr. heratinés, the 
name of a sophistical dilemma celebrated 
among ancient logicians, from teras, keratos, 
a horn.) Sophiatical; fallaciously subtle. 


{Rare ‘ 
Geratite sér’a-tit), 
nm Amember of the 


genus Ceratites, 

Ceratites (sr-a-ti’- 
téz), w. (Gr. heros, 
ahorn)] A genus of 
fossil Ammonitide, 
allied to the am- 
monites, in which 
the descending lobes 
terminate in a few small denticulations 
—— upwards, the septa being plain. 

fhey are characteristic of the trias. 

Ceratium (sé-rA‘shi-um), ». [Gr, keration, 
dim. of keras,a horn.) In bet. a one-celled, 
many-seeded, superior linear fruit, differing 
from the siliqua or silique in the lobes of the 
—— being alternate with the placenta, 
not o te. 

Cerato (sér’a-td-brang”ki-al), a. 
(Gr. keras, keratoe, a horn, and branchia, 
the gilla] A term applied to the lower of 
the two pieces which form the bran- 
chial arches in fishes. 

Ceratocele (sér‘'a-té-s81), n. (Gr. keras, 
keratos, a horn, and kélé, a tumour.) A 
term for a hernia of the cornea of the eye, 
consisting in a protrusion of the transparent 
cornea, or rather of the membrane of the 
aqneows humour, through an opening in 
the cornea. 

Ceratodus (sé-rat’é-dus),2 [Gr keras, 
kerafos, a horn, and odeus, tooth. ] A fish in 
the Queensland rivers, allied to lepido- 
siren. It is from 3 to 6 feet long, the 
body is covered with large cycloid scales. 
The Ceratodus is the native ‘salmon’ or 
Barramunda of Australian rivers. 

Cerato-glossus (s¢r'a-té-glos’sus), 1. 
(Gr. keras, keratos, a horn, and gléea, the 
tongue.) In anet. a muscle running from 
one of the cornua of the os-hyoides to the 


tongue. 

Cerato-hyal (sér'a-t4-hi"al), a. (Gr. keras, 
keratos, a horn, and Ayoides, the hyoid 
bone.) In anat. pertaining to the lower 
and larger of the two principal parts of the 
eornua of the hyoid bone. 

Ceratonia (sér-a-té’ni-a), mn. ILL cera- 
foninus, horned, from Gr. keras, keratos, 
a horn, from the horn-shaped pods] A 
genus of plants, nat. order Leguminosm, 
remarkable from the flowers wanting the 
corolla. The only species is C 7 
(8t. John's-bread or carob-tree), a native of 
the countries skirtin 
The pods, often cal locust-beans, are 
sup i by some to have been the food of 

ohn in the wilderness. They contain 
a sweet nutritious pulp, and are extensively 
need for feeding animals, and are sometimes 
seen in fruiterers’ shops. 

Cearatophyllacem (sér'a-té-fil-1i"st-d), mn. pl. 
Gr. kerax, keratoses, a horn, and phyllon, a 
eaf.) A natural order of plants, containin, 
a si genus with only one species, Cerato- 
phyliem demersum (horn wort). It isaslender 
aquatic herb, with whorled, finely dissected 
rizid leaves, and small solitary monoecious 
flowers, without calyx or corolla, It is com- 
mon in 
of the — A mpl 

magisa r’a-téi-spon In pl, 

[Gr. keras, keratos, a horn, and sponggas, a 

sponge.) An order of apo . distinguished 

by their soft flexible skeleton of horn, of 
which the bath sponge is the type. 

Cera’ (sér-a-tos’té-ma),». (Gr. beras, 
keratos, a horn, antl stoma, a mouth.) In 
bot, a term applied to a perithecium, or 
case containing the reproductive organs 
ef certain fangl when ita neck is elon- 
gated, 

Ceraunics (se-ra‘niks), n. (Gr, keratenoe, 


ch, chain; J, Job; 





Ceratires podosus. 





éh, Sc. loch; = g, go; 


ls or slow streams over a great 


nus Prunus, from which it is distin- | 


the Mediterranean. ' 








thunder.] That branch of natura) philoso- 
phy which investigates the laws and de- 
acribes the phenomena of heat and electri- 
city. [Rare.] 

Ceraunite (se-ra‘nit), n (Gr. keraunos, 
thunder.) A thunder-stone; a belemnite. 

Ceraunos (se-ra‘nd-akép), ». [Gr. ker- 
aunos, thunder, and «keped, to behold.) An 
apparatus or instrument used in the mys- 
teries of the ancients to imitate thunder and 
lightning. 

Cerbera (sér’bér-a), m. [After the fabled 
dog Cerberus, from their poisonons quall- 
ties} A genus of plants, nat. order Apo- 
cynaces, natives of the East Indies, South 
America, &c. erg’ are of potson- 
ous properties. A Brazilian species is called 

Gerberean, Cerberian (str-bé'ré-an,_ 98 

r-bée'ré-an, sér- 
bé'ri-an), a. Relating to Cerberus. ‘Wide 
Cerberian mouths.’ Milton, 

Cerberus (sér’bér-ns), mn. (LJ 1. In class. 
myth. the watch-dog of the infernal regions, 
the offspring of the giant Typhaon and the 

nt-woman 


2 Asub-genusof 
serpents (ophi- 
dians), which 
have nearly the 
whole of the 
head 





a TE 


In 
entom. one of 
the feelers pro- 
jecting from the hind parts of the bodies of 
some insects. 

(sér-kf'ri-a),. (Gr. kerios, a tail.] 
In zool. the second larval stage of a trema- 
tode worm or fluke. It is —— body, 
which becomes encysted, and gives rise 
the sexual forma. The cycle is—1, Dis- 
tomum, parent form; 2, Redia; 3, Cercaria; 
4, Encysted Cercaria; 5, Distomum. The 
larve are chiefly found in the bodies of 
molluscs, the adults In vertebrated animals, 


as birds, 

Cercarian (sér-kA’ri-an), u. A worm or 
finke in its second larval atage. See CER- 
CARIA. 

Cercarian (s¢r-ki’ri-an), a. Of or pertaining 
to the cercarians. 

(sér-ki'ri-T-form), a. Having 
the form of or resembling a cercaria. 

Cercis (str’sis), mn. [Gr. kerkis, a shuttle- 
cock, the name given to the plant by Theo- 
phrastus.] A small genus of trees or shrubs, 
nat. order uminose. They have simple, 
broad, generally two-lobed leaves, and rose- 
coloured flowers, The best known species 
is C. Siliquastrum, the Judas-tree, so called 
from the tradition that it was upon a plant 
of it, near Jerusalem, that Ju Iscariot 
hanged himself. It is common on the shores 
of Asia Minor and in ali the East. 

Cercle,tn. Acircle. Chaweer. 

Cercle,t vt. To encircle; to surround. 
Chaucer. 

Cercocebus (sé#r-ké-sé’bua), n. (Gr. kerkos, 
a tall, and hbos, an ape.) A genus of Asiatic 
and African monkeys, with large cheek- 

ue large callosities, and long tails, 
meluded by some zoologists in the genus 
Cercopithecus. It includes the malbrouk, 
or dog-tailed monkey, the mangabys, and 
the green monkeys. They are frequent in- 
mates of our menageries, and are remark- 
able for their wonderful suppleness and 

lity, and their power of twisting them- 
selves into strange contortiona. 

Cercolabes (sér-kol’n-béz), mn. (Gr, kerkos, 
the tail, and lamband, to seize.) A genus 
of Brazilian porcapines, remarkable for 
their long prehensile tails. The C. prehen- 

Gorcoleptide (sor kolep'tias), m. pl, (G 

r-ké-le . 9. pl, tr. 
kerkos, a tail, and leptos, delicate. } Pe 
kinkajous, a small tropical American group 
of mammals, allied to the Ursidw, See 
KINKAJOU. 


Cerberus—antique bronze. 





f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 1H, then; th, thin; 








Cercopida (sér-kop'i-<té), n. pl. (Gr. kerbips, 
one of a fabled race of men resembling 
monkeys, and ¢idos, resemblauce.| A sub- 
family of homopterous insects, farnily Cica- 
dellina, remarkable for their grotesque 
forms. It includes the cuckoo-spits and 
frog-hoppers. The exotic species are very 
numerous, and often wey showy. 

Cercopithecus (s¢r’ké-pi-thé”kus), n. (Gr. 
kerkos, a tail, and zothékos, an ape.) 


A 
nus of long- tailed ** found in 
frica, with large thumbs, callosities, and 


cheek-pouches. They are very active, and 
are often prettily va ted. Among them 
is the Mona monkey. 

Ce (sér-dos‘i-on),n. [Gr. herdos, 
gain, in the pl wiles, and kyon, a dog= 
eunning dog.) A South American genus of 
the dog be, intermediate between the 
true dogs and the foxes. Some have a 
singular propensity to steal and secrete 
brilliant objecta. @ natives of the colder 
parta of South America have a rich fur.— 
Also called Urocyon, 

Cere (sér), n [L. cera, wax: from its ap- 

arance. Compare the G. name wachshaut, 
it, wax-skin.] In ornith, the term applied to 
the space destitute of feathers rally 
observed at the base of the bill in birds, 
and which is supposed to exercise a tactile 
sense. 

The hen-bind bad a black cere, Gilbert White. 

Cere (sér), v.t. pret. & pp, cered; ppr. cering. 
[L. cera, wax.] To wax, or cover with wa. 
or with a cerecloth. 

Then was the bodye bowelled (i.¢. disembowelled), 
embawrmed and cered’, até. 

Cereal (sé’ré-al), a. [From Ceres, the god- 
dessa of corn.) Pertaining to edible grain, as 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, millet. 
— Ce grasses, grassea which produce 


corn. 

Cereal (sé’ré-al), mn A general term for 
a grain, plant, suc at co — 
and other grasses, cultiva’ y eultur· 
ists for the sake of their seed as food. 

Cerealia (sé-ré-i'll-a), n. pl. 1. The system- 
atic name for that group of the Graminex 
—— which comprises the edible grains. 
2 In Rom, antiq. festivals in honour of 
Ceres, the goddess of corn. 

Cerealioust (sé-ré-i'li-us), a. Cereal. ‘Any 
edulious or cereatious grains.’ Sir T. Browne. 

Cerebelt (sér’é-bel), ». The cerebellum. 


Derham. 
Cerebellar, Cerebellous (s¢r-é-bel'lér, s¢r- 
é-bel'lus), a. Relating to the cerebellum. 


—— 

Cerebellum (s¢r-é-bellum), 2. [L., dim. of 
cerebrum, the brain.) The lobe of the brain 
which is the posterior of the medullary 
Masses comprising the brain in vertebrata 
and underlying the t cerebral mass; 
the little brain. See BRAIN. 

Cerebral, Cerebrine (sér’é-bral, sér’é-brin), 
a, [From L. cerebrum, the brain.] Pertain- 
ing to the cerebrum or brain. —Cerebral 
letters, in philol. a term often applied to 
ecertaln consonants which occur especially 
in the Sanskrit alphabet, and are formed by 
bringing the tip of the tongue backward 
and bringing its under surface against the 
roof of the mouth: an improper translation 
of the Indian term ‘head letters.” Max 
Miiller calis them ‘lingual or cacuminal 
letters.” 

Cerebral (#r’é-bral), n. <A cerebral letter. 
See under the adjective. 

Cerebrate (sér’é-brat), vi To have the 
brain in ac ; to exhibit brain action. 

The mind is never wholly idle and mever fully 
under control; in ——— —— or internal 
jo We are Always cere * 
———— — ‘North Amer. Rev. 


Cerebration (sér-é-bri’shon), n. Exertion 
or action of the brain, conacious or uncon- 
scious. 

Thi ciple of action was expounded by Dr, 
Cc ~ 55* the desi mation oj —— 
tion in the fourth edition of his Atusnus Py. 
stislegy, published early in 18¢3—some months before 
any of the phenomena themselves to the 
explanation of which we now deem it applicable, and 
it of late been fre wently referred to under that 
name. Theo lectures of Sir W, Hamilton not having 
then been published, none but his own pupils were 
aware that the doctrine of ‘ unconscious orrrdmation’ 
is really the same as that which had ren | previously 

been expounded by him as ‘latent thought.” 

Quart. Rev. 

Cerebric (se-ré‘brik}), a. Of or relating to 
the brain. —Cerebrie acid, an acid extracted 
by ether from the brain, after It has been 
e to the action of bolling alcohol. 
When pure it is white, crystalline, and pul- 
verizable. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY, 


CEREBRIFORM 
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Cerebriform (s0-18’ bei - form), a. Brain- ' Ceremoniously (sér-é-md'ni-us-li), adv. In | 
shaped a ceremonious manner; formally; with due | 


Cerebrin, Cerebrine (s¢r’é-brin), a» A 
name given to several substances obtained | 
chemically from the brain. ! 

(sér-é-brv'lé-in), n. A nentral 
oil obtained from oleo-phosphoric acid, 

Cere thy (s¢r-é-brop'a-thi),n [L. cere- | 
brwm, the brain, and Gr, pathos, suffering.) | 
A hypochondriacal condition approaching 
to insanity which sometimes supervenes in 

ersons whose brains have been overtaxed. 


—— 

Cerebrose, Cerobrous (s¢r-&-brés’, aer 
hbrus) @. [L. cerebrowus, from cerebrum, the 
Brain-sick; mad; wilful; passion- 


ate. [Rare.} i 
Cerebro- (se-ré’bré-spi"nal ), a. In 
anat, pertaining to the brain and spinal 


cord together; consisting in the brain and 
spinal cord; as, the —* axis or 
system,— Cerebro-apinal Aid, a fluid be- 
tween the arachnoid and the pia mater, 
— —* investing the brain and spinal 
cord. 

Cerebrot (sér'é-brot), nm. See CEPHALOTE. 

Cerebrum —— ey nm [I] The supe- 
rior and chief portion of the brain, occupy- 
ing the whole upper cavity of the skull. 
See BRAIN, 

Cerecloth (sér’kloth), n. (Cere, from L. cera, 
wax, and cloth.) A cloth smeared with 
melted wax or with some gummy or glutin- 
ous matter; a cerement. 

It (lead) were too gross 
To rib her cereciof’ in the obscure grave, 5444*4 

Cerement (sér’ment), mn [L. cera, wax.] 
1. Cloth dipped in melted wax, with which 
dead bodies are enfolded when embalmed. 
Henve —2 Grave-clothes in general ‘A 
cerement from the grave.’ B. B. Browning, 

Let me not burst in ignorance, but tell 

Why thy canoniced boars, hearsed in earth 

Have burst thelr ceremeests. SAak 
3. The under-cover of an altar-slab. 

Ceremonial (s¢r-4-mé‘ni-al), a. [L. cre- 
wonialia, See CEREMONY.) 1. Relating to 
ceremonies or external forms or rites; ritual; 
pertaining to or consisting in the observance 
of set forms or formalities; epecifically, per- 
taining to the forms and rites of the Jewish 

gen as, the ceremonial law, or worship, 

ag disti shed from the moral law, ‘The | 
ceremonial rites of marriage.’ Shak. j 
There is no elaborate limitation of classical amti- 
quity, Ho scrupulous parity, none of the crremenial 
cleanness which characte: the diction of our aca- 
demical Pharisees. Macaulay. 
2.¢ Observant of forms; precise in manners; 
formal: in this sense ceremonious is now 
used. ‘Very magnifical and i 
his outward comportment.” Sir FE. Sandys. 

Ceremonial (sé¢r-¢-m0‘ni-al), 2. 1. A system 
of rites or ceremonies enjoined by law or 
established by custom, whether In religious 
worship, in social intercourse, or in the 
courts of princes; rites or formalities to be 
observed on any occasion. 

The next year saw me advanced to the trust and 
power of adjusting the crremevweal of an assembly, 


‘oct vs pear, 
Specifically — 2. The order for rites and 
forms in the Romish Church, or the book 
containing the rules prescribed to be ob- 
served! on solemn occasions. 
Cere (sér-é-m0‘ni-al-izm), n. Ad- 
— to or fondness for ceremony; ritu- 


Ceremoniality (s4r-é-méni-al’i-ti), n. Cere- 
monial character, Jer, Taylor, 

Ceremo (sér-é-mo‘ni-al-li), ade. In 
& ceremonial manner; according to rites 
and ceremonies; a8, a person ceremonially 
unclean; an act ceremonially unlawful 

mo (sér-é-m6'ni-al-nes), n. The 
quality of being ceremonial. 

Ceremonious (s¢r-é-mini-us), a. 1.+ Con- 
sisting of outward forms and rites: as, the 
ceremonious part of worship: in this sense 
ceremonial is now used. ‘God was tender 
of the shell and ceremonious part of his 
worship.’ South.—2 Full of ceremony or 
solomn forms; accompanied with rites. 

The sacrifice, 
How cerreoniows, solemn, and unearth 
It was I the offering. — 
3. According to prescribed or customary for- 
malities or punctilios; formally respectful 
or polite; formal; as, ceremonious phrases, 
‘Then let us take a ceremonious leave,” 








forms; a4, to treat a person ceremoniously. 
‘After this great work of ——— the 
kingdom was done most ceremontously in 


the parliament.’ ore 
miousness (s¢r-é-md'ni-us-nes), n 


| 


The quality of being ceremonious; the prac- — 


tice of much ceremony; formality; as, cere- 
moriousness of manners. 
Ceremony (sé¢r’é-mo-ni), n- 

from L. cerimonia, a rite or ** 
veneration, sanctity. The root is probably 
the same as in Skr. kri, gar, to do.j) LA 
religions or other rite or observance ; a sol- 
enm or formal display or performance; a 
solemnity; as, the ceremony of crowning a 
king; the ceremony of laying a foundation- 
stone, 

Dring her up to the high altar, that she may 

The sacred ceremonies there partake 


Spenser. 
There l beard them Ia the darkness, at the mystical 
ceremony, 
Loosely robed in flying raiment, sang the terrible 
prophetess, Tennyson, 


2 A usage of politeness, or such usages col- 
lectively, formality; a punctilious adherence 
to conventional forms of politeness; punc- 
tilio; punctiliousness. 

All cerenvontes are in theamelves very ally things; 
bet yet a man of the world shoukl know them, 

iad, Chesterfield. 
When love ims to sicken and decay 
Te useth an enforced cerireea 


ny 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith, 
saak, 


His dress a sult of fray'd magnificence, 

Once ft for feasts of ceremony. Tennyson, 
3.+ Ina concrete sense, a ceremonial symbol 
or decoration. 

No ceremony that to great ones Tongs, 

Not the king’s pcg, ie the deputed sword, 

The marshal's truncheon, mor the judge's robe, 

Become them with one half so good a 7 


As mercy does. 
Disrobe the images 
If you do find them decked with ceremonies. 


4 
Aacter of ceremonies, an officer who super- 
intends the reception of ambassadors; a 
person who regulates the forms to be ob- 
served by the company or attendants on a 
ublic oceasion. 

psis (s¢-ré-op’sis), mn. [L. cera, wax, 
whence the cere of a bird, and Gr. opets, 
pater fone so named from the remarkable 
size of their cere.] A wenus of birds, family 
Anatidm, There is only one species, a native 
of Australia, and therefore known as the 
Australian or New Holland goose, about the 
size of a common goose. 

Cereous (sé'ré-us), a. [L. cereus, from cera, 
wax. axen; like wax, ‘What is worth 
his observation goes into his cereous tables." 
Gayton. [Kare.) 

Ceres (s¢’réz), nL In class. myth. a Roman 
goddess, corresponding to the Gr. Démétér; 
she was the daughter of Kronos and Rhea, 





Ceres—antique statue in the Louvre. 


and the mother of Proserpine and Bacchus. 
Sho was the goddess of the earth in its capa- 
city of bringing forth fruits, eapecially watch- 


(Fr. cérémonie, : 
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attributes being ears of corn and poppies, 
while on her head she wore a corn-measure, 
and her sacrifices consisted of pigs and cows. 
2 The name of a planet discovered by M. 
Piazzi at Palermo, in Sicily, in 1801. it is 
the first discovered of the telescopic planets 
or asteroids which revolve between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Its size is lees 
than that of the moon, and it presents the 
appearance of a star between the seventh 
and eighth magnitudes 

Cereus (sé’ré-us), mn. IL cereus, waxy, from 
ceva, WAX, ause some of the spines are 
pliant as soft wax.) A large genus of plants, 
nat. order Cactacem. They are all natives 
of tropical America. They vary very much 
in form, some having short and others long 
stems, erect or creeping, Muted or angled, 
sometimes jointed. The flowers are large, 
funnel-shaped, and with numerous stamens. 
Many of them are night-flowering plants, 
like the C. grandifera, a native of the West 
indies, but well known in cultivation. 

Cerial,t « IL cerrus, a kind of oak.] Be- 
longing to the bitter oak (Quercus Cerri) 
‘A coronne of a grene oke eerial.” Chaweer. 

(-ri-i’'ma), mn. See SERIEM A. 

Ceric (si'rik), a. [L. cera, wax.) A term 
applied to an acid produced by the action 
of the fixed alkalies on wax. 

Cerin, Cerine (s4'rin),m [L cera, wax] LA 
waxy substance which precipitates, on eva- 
poration, from aleohol which has been di- 
gested on grated cork.—2 The name given 
to that portion of bees’-wax, amounting to 
70 to 80 per cent of the whole, which is sol- 
uble in aloohol. According to Brodie this 
is merely impure cerotic acid. —3. An ore of 
cerium, a variety of the mineral allanite. 

Cerinthian (s4-rin'thi-an), n. One of a sect 
of carly here so called from Cerinthuz, 
one of the first heresiarchs in the church 
The Gospel of John was supposed to have 
been written against his system, which was 
a mixture of Judaism and Gnosticism. 

(sér'if), n. In tupe founding, one of 
the fine lines of a letter, especially one of 
the fine cross lines at the top or bottom, aa 


of L 

Cerise (sé-réz’), n. [Fr.; L. cerasus, a cherry.) 
Cherry-colour. 

Cerise (se-réz’), a. Of the colour of cerise: 
cherry-coloured. 

Cerite (sé’rit), mn. A rare mineral, a hydrated 
silicate of cerium, of a pale rose-red colour, 
with a tinge of yellow; very hard, and of a 
dull resinous lustre, occurri only im an 
abandoned copper-mine at Riddarhytta, in 
Sweden. It is the chief source of cerium, 
and is the mineral from which that metal 
was firat obtained. It contains also lantha- 
nium and didymium. 

Cerithiidss (sér-i-thi’i-dé), an pf Club 
shells, a family of plant-eating gasteropoad- 
ous molluscs containing numerous species, 
both marine and -water, as well as 
many inhabiting brackish water. The shells 
are spiral, — and often whoried 
and varicose, About 100 recent spectes are 
known, and 460 fossil, which range from the 


trias upwards, some ies being epee 
characteristic of te strata. e typi- 
eal genus is Cerithium. Also written Ceri- 


thi 

Cerithium (sér-ith’i-um), m ([Gr. teraz, a 
horn, from their shape.) A genus of mol- 
Iusea, the type of the family Cerithiide 
(which see) 

Cerium (sé'ri-um), a. {From the planet 
Ceres, | im. Ce. At wt 2: en gr. 55. 
A metal discovered in 1803 by Kla : 
Hisinger, and Berzelius independently. It 
is a powder of lamellar texture, malleabie. 
of acolour between that of iron and that of 
lead, and acquires the metallic lustre by 
— which becomes bright by potish- 
ng, but soon tarnishes in the air. It exists 
in the mineral cerite, in which it was first 
found, as also in allanite, gadolinite, amd 
some others, 

‘Cernt (sérn). Contracted for concern. * What 
‘cerns it you.’ Shak. 

Cernuous (sér’né-us),a. [L. cermuna] Droop- 
ing; pendulous: applied by botanists to 
flowers which are placed on curved pedun- 
clea, and so have the top curved down- 
ward. Erroneously written also Cernonus. 

Cerograph (sé'ri-graf), a [L cera, wax, 
and Gr. graphéd, to write.) A writing or en- 

graving on wax; a painting in wax-colours; 





Shak,—4, Observant of conventional forms; ing over the wth of grain and other ' an encaustic painting. 
fond of using ceremony. , plants The mans celebrated in her Cerographic, (sé-ré-grafik, 
You are too senseless obstinate, my Jord; onour the featival of the Cerealia. Ceres | sé-ro-graf‘ik-al), a. ning to cern- 
Too cerementoznse and tractitional, Shak, | was always represented in full attire, her | graphy. 
Fate, far, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive;  tibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 8, Se. abune; ¥, Sc. fey. 
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(36-rog’raf-ist), n. One who 


is ve in or who 


(sé-rog’ra-f), mn. [L. cera, wax, 
and Gr. graphd, to write. } L The act of 
writing or engravi on wax. —2. The art of 


Ceroma (+é-r0'ma), n, [L., from Gr. kéréma, 
from kéros, wax.} In class. ant —— 

of the gymnasia and baths in which 
and wrestlers used to anoint themselves 
with a composition of oil * wax. 


( s@r6-man-si Gr. kéros, 
wax, and manteia, di nj ivination 
by di a melted wax in water. 


large —— basket | yy pie 

a or ie or 

age — akins; a seroon. 

Ceropherary't (s4-rof’ér-ar-i), mn. (Gr. kéros, 

le, and pherd, carry, } 

candles 
—2A 


Ceroplastic (sé-ré-plas‘tik), a. (Gr. kéros, 
— —2* techn⸗), the art of the 
ler or carver.) Pertaini — 
of modelling in wax; modelled 
Coroplastic (s6-rb-plas’tik), n. The art of | 
ee ee eee ee It 
is an art of very high antiquity. 

(9 ),m. (Gr, kéror, 
nearly.) —— sub- 
y some les of «i 
cane; on the surface Shoes fine Tent 

(sé6-ros’t4-ma), n. (Gr. kéroe, 

— ae — 
one species o: 

ch a te zylostela, or turnip d 
back moti) are very destructive to the tr. 


nip nba tach Tonge sme the leaves. These are 


green, tapering to both 
Cerotet (s@'rdt), n. Same as Cerate (which 


Cerotic (s6-rof'ik), a. Term applied to an 
acid existing in bees’-wax. Cerotic acid has 
as a formula Cy, . See CERIN, 2. 

aie (Gr. kéros, wax, 

—— tree- 
have pin- 
one hard 


wax.) (C, 
stance 


—* leaves and stnall berries with 
The wax- a of South America (C. 
—— isa handsome tree, growing 
often on the mountains at the limit of per- 
petual snow. 2 secretion consisting of two 


. — sade Gn aioe God cee 
ey from the leaves, each tree yielding 
on an average 25 Ibs. 

Cerrial (sér’ri-al),a. Pertaining to the 


cerris or bitter-oak. lets n of 
‘Chap! gree 


Coesta (ster hs Ti hag ae een 
form among 
— but 4* isthe the correct Latin 


Certain (strtin or sértin), 
0. FY. certain, certein, certan, a4 if from a 
L. ve certanus, formed from certus, 

by addi 5 -anus. Certus is 


— Aig — 


krinein, to separate, tinguish, 

1, Sure. (a) Undoubtedly true; ah, judge} 

as a fact: said of an assertion. 

“Tis most certain your husband's coming, SAaé, 
Rich she shall be, that’s certiés. Sank. 


) Undoubtedly existing or impending. 
ER we 

that directs our ways 
EPA tp vectrerntriets praise, 


©) i of counted or depended 
— X as, certain signa; 
a sige theres br mages BE for a disease. 
so certainas youranchors,” Shak. (d) Wi 
the infinitive or of: capable of being counted 
on as being or about to be or do, or able to 
count on; as, he is certain to be in the gar- 
dJen: you are certain to find him there, or of 
ig him there; if you write you are at 


Shak, 


least certain of an answer, or to receive an 
answer, —2 rel in mind; free from 
pee (a) Free from doubt the - 
asserted: often wi of. | 

a prop —— y.’ Tenny- 
‘ormerly sometimes with on. ‘I am 


cortatn on Shak. Ly Regier no doubt 
or suspicion regarding: often with of. 
— — — 


Rie certain what you do, sir, lest your justice 
Prove violence. Shak. 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; = g, go; = 


nally 
edi 
lamond- 
For certain, 
assuredly. 
Certaine, 
Chaucer. 
Certaine,t Certeyne, ‘ 
ucer. 
Certainly ( 
Certainness 
Certain’ 
} 


2 pg sense comes very near that of 1 (d). 
a person lam certain of the support 
of some political party, it is not clear whe- 
ther he means to give an assurance of his 
own feeling of confidence that that party 
will support him, or to announce that any 
one may count on his yn that 
but when the statement ugh he has 
doubts himself, I Delleve i he is —2*8 of 
the support of that , it is clear that 
the speaker only in that such sup- 
port can be relied on. The form of the ex- 
pression is probably derived from the sense 
- (>), and its meaning has become modified 
by clreumstances.}] (c}t Having no doubt 
or hesitation ng a course of conduct; 
resolved; determined: with an infinitive. 
erasds tn sateage Wea dooms el douse. 
Certain to encores like doom of deat 
Consort with thee. 


$. Stated; fixed; determinate; definite. 
B en nee 


In France a is compelled to make a certain 


distribution of bis property among his children. 
Brougham, 


4. Not specifically named ; indeterminate; 
indefinite; one or some, 

ee ee Mat. xii. 42. 

bout everythi he wrote there was a orrfatn 
neal grace and decorum, Afacanilay. 
[In the last sense used Independently as a 
noun, and meaning certain persons. 
Certain also of your own poets have said. 


Acts xvii. 28.) 
Formerly some was occasio used before 
certain in this sense with a plural noon. 
*To reform some certain * Shak.— 
For certain, certainly. 


This is of purpose laid by some that hate me, Shak, 


Syn. Sure, true, undeniable, enquestionshie, 
undoub indubitable, indisputable, 
controv le, inevitable, un li infalli- 
ble, e, unhesitating, undoubting, fix duel, stated, 


Certain? ( — or str’tin), adv. Certainly; 
“Tis certain so; the Prince wooes for himself, 


Shak, 
Coreetn tn. 1, A certain quan- 
tity unces a certain'=a certain num- 
ber of ounces. — 2, Certainty. 
‘Whereof the certaine no man knoweth.’ 
Gower, Written also Certyn, Certeyne. 
tade. Certainly; cer- 


aér’tin-ll or sér’tin-lH), adv. 
Without cout or question; in truth and 
fact; without fail; assuredly; undoubtedly; 
unquestionably; ota certainty. 
Certainly this wag a righteous man. Luke xxiii. 47. 
He said, I will certaindy return to thee. 
Gen, xviii. 10. 


a nes or sér’tin-nes), n, 

Certainty (which see). 
(sér'tan-ti or sér’tin-ti), n. 1. The 

fact of being certain; exemption from fail- 

ure; as, the certainty of an event or of the 

success of a medicine. 

The certatuty of ment is the truest securi 
—— crimes. ——— mae. 


2. A fact or truth certainly established; that 
which cannot be uestioned. ‘I speak from 
. ‘Certainties are unin- 
sating.’ Lander. 
Know fi that the Lord God will 
mo mara drive out amy’ af these matiape: —— 
1} 


= assurance of mind; — n from 

gach sober pe ay of waking —— 
Certest (str’'téz), adp. [Fr.] Certainly; in 
truth; verily. ‘Certes. our authors are to 
blame,” — (Now only poetical or 
S e 


of poy fap thie). mA y, containing the 
33 or common pl the 
Carthiads@ (sérth’l-a-dé), remem 
—— pride 
of the tree-creepers (Certhia), 
&c., with long sharp claws 
hind-claw, so that 
on the bark of a tree, an 
en pass eroaed a horizontal branch, cling 
for to its tee —— with their back 
ne). ph A subfamily 
ding th 


the 
Gertie (sr. A subfamily 


thia and several —S ———— 
—IXEE se n word used only | 
in the phrases by my certie, my certie, akind | 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


certainties.” 
teresting and 


us of birds, the 


—— 
—— 


TH, then; th, thin; 


of oath, valent to, by my faith; in 1 
troth. "[Seotch.) — 
Maat tar nas wie dea das 


wage, Sir I, Scott, 
Certificate (sér-tif'- kat), n, (Fr. certificat, 
from L.L. to certify. See CER- 


TIry.} 1. Ina genera) sense, a written tes. 
timony to the truth of acertain fact or facts. 
I can being certifiastes that I ——S—— 
before company. Addison, . 
2. In a more particular sense, a | au- 
thenticated voucher or testimony of certain 
facts; sometimes a kind ed license; as, an- 
attorney’ s annual a stamped per- 
—— to cate of Appel for the. current year; a 
pointment of the creditors’ 

krupt's estate; —55* 

—— —** out By ns kill 
taking ; the certificate of the rat 
officer of a merchant vessel attesting h 
— entities and obtained from the Moard 

of Trade; te of registry of a shi 
which is a "copy of the the entry ** the boos 
of the custom-house; a of origin, 
a custom-house document, ae to Pee 
ticular articles being the grow > i it- 
ish colony; a certificate from a court of law, 
that is, Ben nee ie te souny, to gt 
— —* to another court of anything 
therein. 

Certificate gent ape 1. To give a 
certificate to, as to one who has passed an 
examination; to —— hme a certificate; 
* a certi, 

a vesse! 


— —— ciple.) 
ha are Fame of Queen Anne, it was further enacted, 


that peither the servants nor apprentices of such 
—— 7 should gn any settlement in the 
parish where he resided under such certificate, 


Adam Smith, 
— ates = gortity by certificate; as, to 


— (en-tit"-kkt-ed), p.anda. Fur- 
nished with a certificate as a proof of quali- 
——— pcan ; as, neevtiiented teacher. 


the verb, 

Certification (ste'ti- fi-kA”shon), n. 1. The 
act of certif. 2. In law, a — toa 
party in asuit t that Sif be fail t2 do something 
certain consequences will follow. 

with thie this cert — — — 

would — oT —— 


—* ater ——— n. One who certifies 


3 orma 
to persons. It is followed by 
person and before the thing 
Kified you of the fact. 
We have sent and certiffed the king. Ezra iv. 14. 
I go to certify her, Talbot's here, Shak. 
2. To give certain information of; to make 
clear, definite, or certain: applied to things. 
a ed 
con® 5* 
3%. To testify to in writing; to make a de- 
claration in writing under hand or hand 


— tomate wn or establish as a 
The shall certify their ion chan- 
founded, Blackstone, 


Certiorari (sér’shi-6-ré"rl), mn [Lit. to be 
informed of, L.L. certioro, to inform, from 
L. certus, certain. ] In law, a writ issuing 
outof asu r court, to call up therecords 

jor court — tego gr there 

be tried in the 


‘tude (sér'ti-tad), n. 4 certitudo, 


from L. certva, certain.) Certainty; assur. 
ance; freedom from doubt. 
The world 
— really neither joy, nor . hor love, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor for pain. 


Afi 
Cert Money (sért mun‘i), n. — 
money.] In law, —* -money, paid year! 
by the residents of several manors to —— 
lords thereof, for the certain keeping of the 
leet, and sometimes to the hundred, 
Cerulet (s¢'ryl), 4. Cerulean. 
The bark, 
That silently adown the cerar/e stream 
Glides with swift sails. Foin — 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kxr. 
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Cerulean (sé-ry‘lé-an 
azure, probably for 
from celum, the 
interchangeable. } 
blue. 

Tt stands like the eernfean arch we see 
Majestic in its own simplicity, 


Ceruleated (s6-ry'lé-at-ed), a. Painted blue. 


t (s6-ry'lé-us), a. Cerulean. ‘This | 
ceruleous or blne-coloured sea that over- 
—— the diaphanous firmament.’ Dr. H. 


Ceruleum (sé-ry'lé-um), n. A blue pigment, 
consisting of stannate of protoxide of cobalt, 
mixed with stannic act and sulphate of 
lime. Ure. 

Cerulific (sér-y-lif'ik), a. » Lrosneing a blue 
or sky colour, Grew. {Rare. 


. (CL evrulens, 
uleus, sky-coloured, 
, rand f being easily 
-coloured; azure; 


— of 
matter and prevent them reach- 
¢ membrana tym 

rag mi-nus), a Relating 
to or containing cerumen. — Ceruminous 
5 the glands which secrete the wax of 


Oorura '(s0-ré'ra), n. (Gr. keras, a horn, and 


oura, the —— A — of moths belong- 
ing to the * 1 bycidm, of which the 
best known i nuda, or puss-moth, 


which Epona on the wilow, Poplar, —— 
ve a curious appen 
is extensile: hence the name, 
Ceruse (sé'rus), n [(Fr., from L cerussa, 
white-lead, from cera wax] White-lead, a 
mixture or compound of hydrate and car- 
bonate of lead, produced by exposing the 


metal in thin plates to the vapour of vine-- 
gar. — ie mem ened Be > 


cosmetic is —*— from { 
times found native in the form of —— 
> ——— 


bonate 1g). —Ceruse of antimony is a 
white Wigs ote of antim vhch tes 
from the water in whi anti- 


mony has been 
Ceruse (sé’rys), v.t. To wash with ceruse ; 
to apply ceruse to as a cosmetic. 


Hove's a colons what bady’s cheek 
Though ws'd over comes near it? Bean, & Fi, 


Cerusi te (sé'ry-sit, é- t), nm. 
‘ative carbonate of lead (Pb com J 


nm lead-ore, found in pooh ay Core. 
wall, —s t Harz, * often in 
unction galena or iphide of 
lead, It ocenrs — Bas, presales, 
or earthy. il Epa pon ed from 
the decom galena. 
—— [From L. cervws, 
ahorn.] Anancient 
* ——— —2 of a small size, 
———e ng, by meana of a reed, tones resem- 
bassoon. Also written Cercalet. 

(sér-vi'kal or sér’vi-kal), a. IL cer- 
viz, pon the neck.) Bel ng to the 
neck; P ten dry ey = ‘cervical nerves: cervical vessels. 
sér’vi-sid (L. cervus, a sina, 

—— cœedo, to kill.) be net of — 
‘A wanton cervicide.” Bayard Later. 


(Rare. } 
Cervida, Cervines (str’vi-dd, sér- 
[L. cervus, a me) } Te deer —— 
of ruminan 
bony, edna, bal solid, —— horns, 


—— — 


ly 
by 
co- 


vered with a soft skin or velvet, and termed 
antlers, which, excep in reindeer, 
are wanting in the f es. The principal 


nera are represented by the stag or red- 
eer, wapiti, roebuck, &c., "the elk or moose- 
deer, the reindeer or cariboo, the fallow- 
deer, and the muntjac. The Cervidw are 
first found —_ —— strata. 
Cervine, ». VIDS. 
Cervine (sér’vin),@. IL cervinus, from cer- 
vus, a deer.) eee en — 


of the om op dee 
n. ILI In anat the neck, 


paling termed colilum. Also applied 
e neck of the bladder and = 


Cervus 55 * ILI A poor wh of —— 
nants incla e or red-d 

others of the family Fam Ps 

Ceryle (ser'i-lé), n. (Gr. x⸗ the hal- 
syou.} A aoe of insesaort birds belong- 
ing to the kingfisher family. See Kinc- 
PISHER. 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





| blut 











pine, pin; néte, not, méve; 


Cesare nh n. In logic, a syll in 
the second figure, ha a unive n 
tive major premiss, a universal affirmative 
minor, and a oniversal negative conclusion: 


a mnemonic word. 

Cesarean, Cesarian (s¢-zi'ré-an, sé-zii’ri- 
an)" See CASAREAN. 
Cesarewitch (sé-zar'e-vich), n. Same as 
Crarowitz. 


Cesed,t Ceased, pp. Seised; possessed. 
“TIN that he be ‘cesed therwith’=till he be 
thereof. Chaucer, 
(sé’si-us), a. IL. corsius.] Of a 
— —* a. IL. cexpes, 
ses-pi- 
—— turf.) gt tur; made o 


1 | ens. (ses'pi- bag a, —S to 
A corpitons or turf. ot bes ee ee ee 


= lorming a carpet ox 
Cess (ses), vt. Shortened and corrupted 


from assess.) 1. To impose a tax; to assess. 
The . 
— — — 
Soe anes a anne eee a the land- 


Cess (ses), nm. [From the verh.] 1. A rate 
or tax. [Colloquial and Scotch. } 
The lik 
tana nd ant Se charged upon the conaiey some- 
2. In Scotland, the land-tax, a permanent 
tax fixed at £47,954 annum, to be levied 
out of the land ren’ 


Shak. 
Gone, t Conse} (ons) ot {L. cease. } 
1 ——— ‘ae nature, cesee." —2. To 
Cessant (ses'sant), a. Inactive; dormant. 
W. Montague. 


at a gerlament is & bind of cxssation 
Addison, 


2+ An armistice. — Syn. Stop, rest, stay, 
pause, discontinuance, inte . inter- 
te, Interruption, recess, remission. 
(ses-si' vit n. IL cesso, to cease, 
cessavit, he has ceased] In law, a writ 

ven by statute to recover lands when the 


the lord could not come upon it to distrain. 
a was abolished by 3 and 4 Wm. 1V. 


Cesser (ses’sér), n. [See CEss, 7.4.) In law, 

a ceasing; a neglect to perform services or 
ent for two years. See CESSAVIT, 
bility + (sceat-bit'- th), n [See CEDE 

— of SE nla giving way or re- 


Sir 
Cossities —— a. (See CEDE.) Giving 
way ; liable to give way; yieldi ‘If the 
of a stricken body be so y cessible,” 


K. D 
Cessio bonorum (sesh’i-6 — we — {L.) 
Scots law, a ** or surrender of i 
goods, 8 ! egal proceeding by w 
Milebtor titled to be free from imprison- 
ment, if innocent of fraud, on surrendering 
his whole means and estate to bis creditors. 
Cession a =. n. IL cessio, from L 


cedo, cessiem. CEDE,] 1.¢ The act of 
giving way; a concession, | 
For excusa cersions, modesty hoe, well 


governed, are but arts of ostentation, 

2.4 A yielding to physical force or — 
ti pet on ine or cession —F a bode 

8. The act of ceding, yielding, or — 

ing, a8 of territory, property, or rights; a 

giving up, resignation, or surrender. 

The cession of her claims on the earldom ot Angus 
by ay Neate seer Rene ca ba 
alienated from Murray the kindred houses of RK 
ven and Lindsay, 
4. In civil law, a voluntary surrender of a 
person's effects to his creditors to —— im- 

risonment.— 5, Keeles. the leaving of one 
Benefice in consequence of acce an- 


tũbe, tub, byl]; oil. pound; 


CESTUS 


————— An sasestor of or taxer. 
n 
— a em hry ‘en tiae ae 


The cers-pool of agio, now ina time of 
_ ae 


Also written Sese- 
Cest (sest), n, (O.Fr. ceste, L cestus, a ginile.) 
y's girdle. Collins. (Rare and poeti- 


an), 7. Hg od Ter gene 


ses-toi’dé-a), — 22 (L. 7 


nal — —— —— 


—— fol} pele, carti 
belonging to the shark group, which ealy 
—* the Port Jackson shark (Cestre- 


use, the 
Usk. — i vie, person fer 
Sanaa kaa tends Gmamenantner beoiio: 
errs les oven L : 
Cestum (ses’ n. [From L. cestu, 
le] A us of or hight 
ale. cos ted by the Venus 

dle (Coston | es ich oxi 96 


band-like marine organism, oftes 
—— 3 or 4 feet, and exhi- 
ae 

[L, from Gr. beetu, 

embroidered, frou 











CESTVAEN 
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gauntlet, consisting of a strong leathern 
love loaded with lead or iron, which boxers 
fastened on their hands and arms by means 


of leather tho At Arst it was short, 
reaching Do than the but it 
was afterwards enlarged up to the elbows 


Cestvaen (kest’va-en or kest’vin), n. See 
CISTVAEN, 

Cegura, Cesure (sé-zii'ra, sé‘zir), n. See 
CRSURA. 

Casural (sé-xi'ral), a. See CasuRAL 
—S sé-ta’shé-a),n. pl. IL cetua, Gr kétoa, 


any large sea-monster, a whale.) "An order 
of marine mamrmiferous animals, 


by means of lungs, for which purpose 


must uently come to the surface of the 
water to wt eign lies of air. Their 
tail is * *** fishes, but hori- 

zontal. —— 230 commonly divided 


2326 ) the Balenide, or 
— Physeteride, or 
Deiphinider or dol- 
*beaked' 


Cetacean (#@-ta'shan), mn An animal of the 


Cetacea. 
Cetacean (a6-ta’shan), a. Same as Cetaceous. 
Cetaceous (sé-ti’shus), a. Pertaining to the 
aes, belonging to Cetacea or whale 


nd, 
28 A salt of cetic acid. 
sé'tén), n. (Crotles ) A colourless, 
hydrocarbon obtained 


oii, liquid from ce- 
tylic alcohol. 
n. See CETIOSAURTS. 


Ceteosaurus, 

Caterach (set’ér-ak), n. [Fr. cdtérac, It. cet- 
recea, of Arabic or Persian origin.) A genus 
of ferns, sub-order Po The chief 


with scarcely any indusium, and 
dance of chaffy scales which clothe the 
under surface of the leaf. One c. 
oficinarum agg scale-fern or miltwaste), is 
indigenous to Britain, and not uncommon 
on rocks amd walls 
Cetic (ree) IL cetus, a whale.) Per- 
taining to whale.—Cetie acid, an acid 
produced, according to Heintz, in very amall 
yuan in the saponification of spermaceti. 
in nacreous scales, grouped 
in mel at 53°5* C. 


Ceteosaurus (sé'ti-d-sy"rus, 
n. (Gr. bileios, —— 


a, whose vertebra 
tly hollowed cup behind, the 
part flattened in the dorsal, but 
uced into @ convex surface in the cervi- 
of the body. The articulations of 
of the Limi, the possession of 

ws, and the hollowness of the bones 


geeeag 
rE 7 


weaiden formatio 
(s0-t0-loy'l-kal), a. Pertaining 


b (96 tol’ o- jist), n. —— 
or porn ly istory 
tne whale ana bandned 


Cetology (sé-tol’o-ji Gr. Betee, kétos, a whale, 
and —— een 


of cetaceo' 
— ae té'ni-a),m (Gr. ketonia.) A 
of coleopterous insects, the type of 
the fathily Cetoniadee, C. aurata is the rose- 
chafer or rose-beetle. 
Cetoniadse dis (06 — n. pl. A family of 
terous insects, forming of the 
most extensive groups of the beetle tribe. 


Nothing can exceed the brilliant colours 
eee ee em aes eee The 


Cetonia. 
Cetoenurian (s8-té-sq'ri-an), 2. A member 
of the us Cetiosaurus (which see) 
(s6-tot’éd-lit), nm [Gr. kétos, a 
whale, ous, étos, an ear, and stone. 
A name provisionally given to certain f 


tertiary fi —— 


value —— many — 


ee eee ee eee 


Crararia. (ob tri’ri-a), n. [From L. cetra, 
little leather shield, targe, from the shape 


of the a ecia.] A genus of lichens re- 
lated to dea. They have a — 
and by brown thallus, with 

apothecia, ree es are found in Bri- 


speci 
tain. The best known is C. islandica, or | 
Iceland-moss. See ICKLAND-MOSS. 
(86 tra-rin), mn. (Cy | 
) A vegetable by | 


Hy. ple ex 
—, from several li as Cetraria 
a moss) an "Sticta pul- 
t forms a fine white powder very 
+ | cate rus ts) L.] In astron, the Whal 
fms), 7. n e, 
——— of Reon 2 hemi- 


——— 

toe, a —— and 
) An alcoholic radi- 
in a series of com- 

from 


* 


Ceylanite (s@'lan-it ‘ey A 
-it), n. 
ms variety of spinel (AiMe0,)G0om | Chafe 


Be - , Pertaining to 
Ceylon; \ Pomp i 


Ceylonese Colones’ n, sing. and A 
native or natives, an eee hl me or inhabi- 
tants of Ceylon; ese or Singhalese. 

Cagton,-mncgs (t-te (sé-lo: — n. 8 common 
name for Plocaria —— found 
in Ceylon and on the —— sonst 
It has been lately introduced pets oe 
for —— oods, having the same pro- 

* — Irish-mosa. 

— — A kind of tea, rolled 
hich goes to the interior 

—5* Chabasite (kab’a-sé, kab’a-slt 
(Gr. chabazios, one of twenty species of », 
which occurs 


— 


by mh ay Cray Winer 
HA, 1é), n. — cele SiO 


Sv ti hav and an ex- 


Be ot tes Poa te be Se 
tatters on his back with your cha: 
‘Sir W. Scott, 


space Gas n. and ve, See CHASE. 
5 n. tl a luncheon. 
‘A 


found in 
porearius), 


unctuous earth d 
oe which is made into pats and eaten 
chocolate. 


with 
Chaconne (sha-kon), ». (Fr.] A slow Sense 
tune in ? time, frequently constructed on 
ground bese, ond ssmsetinves Introduced into 
earlier forms of the sonata. 
Chad (shad), ». A kind of fish, the shad 
Chadam (chad 
( ‘am),". A money of account 
o_o of equal to one ih, 


of 25 cowie Fa hal farthing 
Chad-pennies (chad'pen- n n 
id at Whitsunday to ai 


in repairing 

hfield Cathedral, which is dedicated to 
Bt. Chad, 

jum (ké-rd-fil‘lum), n [Gr. 

chaireph , chervil.) A genus of el 


nat. —— Umbellifere, consisting 
—— of the northern oo 


hich 
ihmtodon (ke m (keto ed chervil (w a) 


odes, edeaion, 3 tenth.) A Lie 


f —*22 
— — 0 ——— fishes, nearly oom 
tids or ont keto which see). 


‘ti-dé),n. pl. Same 

“(ks - na-tha), ». (Gr. 

chaité, pete He jaw. > "laa 

Anneli os worms, the single 
us ta (which see 

ates, *. aldara chaité, 

hair, and ndtos, th 5 he markable 


genus of rotifers or ‘wheel antinaleate, pos 
sessing no rotary or ‘w: 
es with cilia scattered —— — 


matter; either filiform or expanded into 
branched, — * or shapeless 
fronds or masses, 


é filaments are jointed 
ei with bristle-like procesées, 
The fresh-water species form little protuber- 
ances on stones, sticks, &c., usually of a 
ctification 


é. —* (Gr. chait⸗. 
—RB loot.) An order of 
Called also Brrantes, Er- 


Ann 
rantia, See ERRANTES. 
Chafant (chi‘fant), a. In her. a term ap- 
vied abel a when represented as enraged 


t. & 
—3 Patt 


— 


But she . laid his head upon her lap, 
And loosed the shatter’d casque, and, chafad his 
Tennyson. 
— canes ott te laden * 28 
to 
fret; to provoke or incense, 


lon chafed him Shak. — 
sion 80." bg 

boars or ruffled poreu nes.” Milton.—8. To 
excite violent action in; to cause to rage; 


= the wind chases the ocean —4. To stimu: 
as by to ume, 
: Mitlies . nae 80 chafed e nel — 
bouring air’ Suckling. [Rare.}— 5. “To 
—— be TUNE: as, So ressimaekane 


by the fric 
Two slips — round it to 


prevent its yet chased, Sir 1. Scots. 
Syn. To rub, wear, abrade, fret, gall, vex, 
provoke, warm, irritate, heat, incense, in- 


- | Quate (chi), #4 1. To he excited or heated; 
to rage; to fret. ‘To chafe as at a personal 
wrong.’ Tennyson. 
And take no care 

Who ctafer, who frets, or where conepivess ane. 
2. To be in violent agitation; to dash, as in 
anger; to rage or boil; tofret’ “The troubled 
Tiber chasing with his shores.’ Shak. 
a pearance cae dane 2 rgd 

rages. 


a te ad aaa eerie: aa, a 


1. Heat excited by friction. 
[Rare. jolent agitation of the mind or 
—— — heat; fret; passion. ‘In a sultry 
e 

At — ose aks dao Hudidras, 
Chafer (ch4f‘ér),n. 1.0ne who or that which 
chafea.—2.t A vessel for heating water; a 
chaffern. Hence—3.+ Any dish or pa. “A 
lo — the ends of the 


({Rare.] 
* chater), n. IA Sax. ceafor,a chafer; 
5 — — Ls insect of the beetle 
beetle: especially suc 
as ef in their perfect —8 or as larve 


are destructive to plants, and generally 
x: Cock-ehafer, rose- 


er, &e. 
n. [From chafe.}) A 
A ‘into bars; sien, m hind of tlnck 
; a - 
ae forge. 
Chafe-wax (chif’'waks), n. In England, an 
officer formerly under the lord-chancellor, 
who fitted the wax for the sealing of write 





ch, chain;  ¢h, Sc. loch; 
Vow. L. 


&. 99; 


j, job; 


—— n. [Gr. chait⸗ 
ng, sing; 


fi, Fr. ton; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, — Ker. 


CHAFE-WEED 





Chafe-weed (chaf'wéd), | n A local name | 


for Gnaphalium ——— (the cudweed), 
because, accord 
Northumberland to prevent heavy loads ' 
cao the vag bas pore of bey G. 
c nm. [A. Sax, = D. A 
kaf, xo }) 1 The glumes or husks of corn 
d grasses. The term is commonly applied 
3 the husks when separated from the corn 
by thrashing, riddling, or winnowing. It is 
sometimes used improperly to denote straw 
cut small for the food of cattle,—-2. Fig. re- 
fuse; worthless matter, especially that which 
is light and apt to be driven by the wind. 
* Nol meddling with the dirt and chaf of 
nature.” Beau. & #L—3. In bot. the bracts 
or scales on the receptacle which subtends 
each flower in the heads of many Compo- 
siteo, “ the pray — ; 
Chaff chaf), 0 corruption o —-* 
irritate or annoy.] To assail with sarcaat 
ter or raillery; to banter; to make game 
; to ridicule; to tease; to worry. [Colloq.) 


Morgan ew that his master was chaffar hi 
re 


Chad (chef, vi. To use idle or fronical 
fer oS by — of fun or ridicule. [Colloq. rf 


Banter, especially sla! 
banter; — raillery. ‘That kind at 
conversation which borders as near! upon 
what men call chaf, as a well-bred girl can 
venture on.” Maemillan's Mag. tere) ) 

Chaffare,t mn. [See CHAFFER.) 
dise; goods for sale. Chaweer. 

Chaffar,t v.i To chaffer. Chau- 
cer; 


Chaff-cutter, Chaff- (chaf'kut-ér, 
chaf'en- — n An cultural machine 
for cu ee ee een Pa on ae ee 
cattle. See CHAPP. 


get cay {From the 0.E. noun 
ag ee oe 


: to ie; to 
er with a fi ggle; to nego. 
ufer for preferments with 


of the Kentish farmers 
with cream, 


© To talk mnch and idly. Trench. (Trench 


(Select seems to consider this the 
= a ich the word now has; but 
is ce ly not the case.) 


Chatter | — = 6 1 To buy or. sell. 
20: Samana pines 


She was considered * best chafftr on the road, 
ae ee ee ee — — 


Chafferer (chafér-tr),n. One who —— 
Chatfern (ohmaf oa), n. A vessel for heat- 


ing water. 
t 6 TB (0. BE. chafare. See 
CHAFFER, ©. 2 eras and selling. 
a (Said to 
“called from deli d fightin i , tho te be 90 
rom de’ n ug! 
rather the ting i cha it elights. ar 
from ita cry; * i Agee 
ven to one of the war. 
blers from its ery.) A common British bird 
of the genus Fringilla, the F. cœlebs, whose 
leasant short and oft-repeated song is 
from early spring to the middle of 
—— The plumage of the male is very 
preter . Chaffinches are useful in destroy- 
ing — ane te lars, though —28 
nyure Ons o 582 plants. 
nter they feed n seeds, 
haffless (chaf‘les), a. Without chaff from 
worthless matter, rubbish, or refuse. 
have made 
Unlike all others, tye Oy 1 Shed, 
Chaffron (shaf‘fron), n. See CHAMFRON. 





ng ¢ to Hooker, it is used in | lous: said of persons and thi 


*8 chafy 
lord not worth the name of 
| & FL. : Blight med abe’ optaion’ — 
board (chit -bird), n. Newt. a f= 
batten ed upon of a ship 
to prevent caine, 

Chafing-dish ( ing-dish), n. A dish or 
leg —— forh anything set 
on it; a le 

Chafing-gear ( (ont ine girs Naut. mats 
or other soft —— p on the rig- 

fk 2. prevent chafing. 

Coat alg kicnft, gs 
_ See —— —245 * the o aes. { A 
SHAGREEN. 


| 


Chagrin Fr., ee 
—— — 


—— nsed to polish wood, Naan ieee 

—* ee oe gnawing 

SHAGREEN. humour; vexa- 

tn: peevishness ; fretfulness; 
disquiet. 


Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin. Pope. 
Chagrin (sha- "), ot (Fr. —— A 
See above. } pir —— ; to 
vex; So mertify.. 
O! trifling head and fickle beart, 
ee pe T. Warton. 
shdl-let’i-i"sé-&), n. pt 
Paes M. t, a Swiss botanist. ] 


— order of tropical American, — 2* 
and Indian trees and shrubs, consisting of 


three in one of which the flowers 
are po us, while in the other two 
they are gamopetalous. BR A 
small scale-like bodies, at the orifice of 


a tubular calyx. Chailletia tozicaria is 
snoeen Se 28 ERE RONG, ORY 
js reputed very poisonous. 

Chain (chan), m. (Fr. chatne, O.Fr. chaene, 
“eaten, Pr. cadena, from L eatena, achain.] 


poem og ——— connec- 


: in this sense often in the pl 
be bound by the chains of evil * 


Mitten, 


3. In weaving, the warp threads of a web, ao 
called beca’ yee rt series of 


in succession ; as, a 
chain of causes, of ideas, or events; a chain 
of ; a chain of mountaina —5. pl. Naut. 
strong 3 or plates of iron bolted at the 
lower end to the ship's side, used to contain 
the blocks called dead-eyes, by which the 
shrouds of cab sank new ——— In 


surv. a — instrument, ily 
consisting of 100 links, each 792 inches in 
length, and consequently: having a total 


clength of 6 fet, oF « poe. 
(chan), °.t 1. To fasten, bind, re- 
strain, or fetter with a chain or chains; as, 
to chain floating logs together; to chain a 
dog; to chain prisoners.—2. Fig. (a) to en- 
slave; to keep in slavery. 
And which more blest? Who chain'd his 
Or he whoge virtne sigh'd to lose a day? 
(b) To restrain; to hold in control; to check. 
Big, eel stay 0th Gieetemn be ot dn 
hain madmen by — —— 

(c) To unite firmly ; to link. 

In this vow (I) do chasn my soultothine. Shak. 


* 2 — up or obstruct with a chain, as 


Chain belt + (chan’belt), n. Achain forming 
a band or belt for conveying or transmitting 
power, It is sometimes covered with piping 
or overlaid with strips of various material 
to form a round belt. 

Chain-boat (chan’bét), n. Nawt. a large 


SAY, 





434 CHAIN-RULE 
lied to the rece le in compound coe chan’ See under 
| went eaceous. Pe Fe. light; frivo- | BrrpGe and —— * 


the prime —— 
e p coupling 
uncoupled. EH Rng 


Chain-gang (chin‘ A 
Re eere tote Cealead tome —" 
— — — — me 

Chain-guard (chin’ gird), n. — 
a mechanism, in watches, 


with to t 
rk ater i Beceem 


Chain-hook (chan’hik), m  Naut. an inn 
rod with a handl —— at ms 
hook at = other for hauling the chain. 


Cre beg 
‘les), a. pM at bye 


Able of being chained 
Byron, 
—— n [Dim. of chain] A 
The spurs and ringing chaindets sound. Ser I Sot 
= well (chin'lok-ér, 


for the 
ie below dsck. The deck 
which 


Chain-locker, Chain 
chan’wel), a. 'Naut. the 
chain-cal 





with a sufficient number of 
buckets a a a, movi 
one above, the other w, 
ward through a wooden tu 

upwards ce The discs 
valves on the c Tay 
in the tube ¢, and by the 
—* of a crank a steady 


each being of the same 


—— (chaf/waks) Same as Chafe- —— —— — He ag of the next, a relation of equivalence it 

— for tting up chai chors, &c. established numbers of the first 

Chatf-weed (chaf'wéd) n. A popula A popular name t (c! Pelt), n. — — and last kind mentioned. Thos, if 112 Ibs. 

because of its —— y which the chain-plates are | avoirdupois make 104 Ibs. of Holland, anil 

small chatty leaves. See Cextuncutus. | f to the vessel's sides. 100 Ibs. of Holland make 89 of Geneva, and 

nay (cha 6. 1. Like chaff; full of chaff. -bond (chin‘bond), nm In arch. | 110 of Geneva make 117 of Seville, bow 

Chaff Boy gly hd ay given to bond-timber | many Ibs. of Seville will make 100 [bs 
A —. In 60. an epithet sometimes | (which see). Called also Chain-timber. avoirdupois? 

— — 

Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, möve; tube, tub, buu; oll, pound; =i, Sc. abune; =f, Sc. fp 





CHAIN-SHOT 


Chain-shot (chin’shot), n. Two balls or 
half-balls connected by a chain, and serving 
when fired from 


Chain-shot, 
(chan’stich ) In sewing, (a) work con 
— In. In ‘a con- 
sisting of threads or cords linked together 
in the form of a chain, as lineal chaining 
or tambour work, reticulation or net-work, 
&c. (6) A kind of machine-sewing, w 
consists in looping the up thread into 
— the — —* ci 
n a secon rea 
— e joe Speer thread; in 9 snaags, the 
Canis teabor chan'tim-bér), n. In arch. 
(a) a large 7 ibn placed inthe middle of 
the height of a — for rors strength. 
) Same as Bond-timbe 
-wale (chan'wiil), n. Naut. channel 
= — 
See CHAIN-LOCKER. 
Chain-wheel (chan’whél), n. An inversion 
of the chain-pump, by which it is converted 
into a recipient o' water-power. It consists 
eh fn re ape which passes over a pulley 
and — Ot tn eeotion The 


buckets vary early n. The 
water flows into the aise at the w end, 
and descending, carries the buckets with 


it, thus costing the whole chain =F there- 
fore the pulley in motion. This wheel is 
also known as Lamoliére's - wheel, 
the lication having been made by 


Chain-work (chin’wérk), » Same as 
Chain-atitch, 
Chair (chair), n. [0.E. chaire, chaiere, &c., 
from chaire, O.Fr. chayere, L cathedra, 
Gr. kathedra, a ‘seat—kata, down, and Aezo- 
sai, to sit. Chaise is a corruption of chaire. } 
lL. A movable seat, with a back, for one 
person.—2. A seat of office or authority; as, 
* chair of a judge, a professor, the —— 
fog = resides over a meeting — — 
ence, the office itself, especially th: 
rice of a professor ; ak, to hold the —* 
of oe ee to found a chair ina 


university ormerly used fora throne 
anda palpi and in senses derived by meto- 
nymy from these. 


iho makes fee Rugad, hove te Cale the crowa.— 
Is the chatr empty? Shak. 


His eloquence is masculine and exact, and has all 
the majesty of the e&adr in it, Ap, Burnet. 

In certain phrases the word is used for the 
ec of a meeting or assembly; as, to 
address or support the chair; but we * 


not use such phrases = * ‘chair spol 
Chair! chair! is a — *24 at pain 
meetings when the a ved the chair- 


jaan fo not duty regeried.— 8. A sedan-chair. 


Think what an equipage thou hast in air, 
And view with scorn two pages and a chair, Pape. 


ata *— — drawn by one 
horse; a 

88 cat *2*8 geht at to sar Warton, 
5S. One of the iron blocks which sup 
and secure the rails in a railway. iY 
chair is one that secures the connection of 
two rails at theirends.— Chair of state, some- 
times equivalent to a throne. — Groaning 
chair, the chair in which a woman sits 
when being confined, or after her confine- 
ment, to receive congratulations. 

For the waren, the chd to dendie, 


Sagar, soap, spiced pots, and cancdle, 
A groan chair, and eke a cradle, 
pee! ‘ter Robin's Aimanack, 
Chair (char), vt. lo Place or carry in 
a chair; oh Bn Se y in & cnet in 
triumph. 


The day the member was chaired several men in 
Canlagsby's reome wee talking over thelr trim a 
Disrae 


Chair-bed (char’bed), n. See BED-CHATR. 


Chee days char'daz), n. pl, The evening 
of life; 


of repose for old age. 
in shy re severance aad ey chairdays, thus : 
Chairman (chir'man), n. 1. The presiding 
officer of an assembly, association, or com- 
pany, committee, or pablic mee —2. One 
whose business is carry a ~chair, 


(chir’man-ship), » The 
rman or presiding officer of 


&. 99; 4, job; 
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' Ghair- (chir’or-gan), ”. A name 
given to —— or choir· organ from a 
notion that it formed the seat of the per- 
former when ——— behind him, 

, Chaise “4 n. [A French corruption of 

| chaire. sixteenth century the Par- 
isians — words substituted the sound 


oa ¢ ban that a of r, and in this case, as a dis- 
tinct meaning was attached to each form, 
the — — was ae ** a lg od 





was represented as sitth on were 
ull — England the reign of 
Chaise- (shfz'lounj), n. [Fr. chaise, 
a chair, Pepe | A sort of sofa, 
Chaitya at “chat end; a couch. 

a), n, See Buddhist archi- 
tecture oe 1U DDHIST. 

(ka-la‘za), n. (Gr. 


chalaza, hail, 

a pare Oe a pero} 1. In bot. that 
part of the ovule or where the — 
ments with each other and with 
the nucleus.—2. In zool, one of the two 
— — twisted — bind 
yolk- an egg ¢ lining mem- 
brane Me thet two ends of the shel) and 
keep it near the middle as it floats in the 


albumen, so that the cicatricula or in- 

ating t is always uppermost, conse- 

ST nearest the source of heat during 
process of incubation. 


Chalazal 
chalaza; as, the chalazal end of an ovule. 


Chalaze (ka-liz’), » A rarer form of 
Chataca (which se). 


(ka-li‘zal), a. Of or relating toa 
Chalcedonic (kal lon'ik), a. Pertaining 
to chalcedony. 
l-sed’é-nj), n. [From Chal- 
cedon, an ancient Greek town in Asia Minor, 
opposite to Byzantium or Constantinople.) 
Asub-species of quartz, a mineral called also 
white agate, resembling milk diluted with 
water, San sare oF tase come’ ce opaam 
with veing, oon. and spots. It used 
in jewelry. There are several varieties, as 
common chalcedony, chrysoprase, sard, and 


sardon 

Chalcedony — —— — ——— 
lony and on va o 

in which White and ray layers al —— — 
nan. 

Ghaleographer, Chalcographist (kal- 

kog’raf-¢r, kal-kog’raf-ist), n. (See CHAL- 

COGRAPHY.] An engraver on brass or 


i lcogra ree a wins me 
gra 4 a. 
chalcograp hy. 


We shall the of chatengraph: 
| artis according fo the date of er proc. — 


Chaloography (Bal - hag 7a-8), %. (Gr. 
— graphd, to en- 
gave 
-di‘ik), a. 


Chaldaic (kal 
Chaldea or Chaldwa, ancien 
on the Euphrates in Asia. Of this Babylon 
was the principal city. 

kal - di’ ik, 


kal’dé), n. 
The age or dialect of the Chaldeans. 
Called also Aramaic (which see). 
(kal-da‘izm), n An idiom or 
uliarity of the Chaldee dialect. 
(kal-dé‘an), a. Relating to 
Chaldea; Aramaic (which see 
Chaldean (kal-d@’an), ». An inhabitant of 


Chaldea. 

Chaldee (kal’dé), a. Pertaining to Chal- 
dea. —Chaldee sore 8, commentaries, 
called * the Jews mas, made for those 
who did not wnderetand id Hebrew, 

Chaldee, n. See CHALDAIC. 

Chader (chal'dér), n. 1. Same as Chaldron. 


a country 


2 A dry measure for grain consisting of 
16 ott” a 
Chalder (c al'dér),n. Naut. a rudder-band 


+t (kal-déz’), vt. To trick; to 
injure by trickery, See CALDESE. 
Chaldron (echiil’dron), n. [Fr. chaudron, 


a kettle. e same word as caldron.) A 
measure of coals con of 36 bushels, 
or 25} cwt.; the Newcastle chaldron is 
52} or 53 cwt. In American ports the 
weight is various, but the ordinary 
weight in the United States is 26} cwt. 

h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


— — — — — — — — — — _& SF Atl A Rs ATTERT ESOT —— — — 


CHALK 


Chalet (shii-la), n. ly a Swiss 
word.) One the 5* ps cabins in which 
cattle and herdsmen are housed for the night 
on the Swiss mountains, and where the 
eheese is manufactured. The name is some- 
times extended to any ——s of 
the Swiss ntry having local charac- 
teristica in its style of building. 


α Danie See ip Sates Deodemes: 
Chalice chal’is), n. (Fr. ‘ale a a cup, a 
L cealieis, a cup or gob- 
mnt 1 tA = cup or bowl. 
even-handed justice 
—— —— —————— our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. Shak. 


2 Acommunion cup used to eng sa tay ~ 
ce 





erally made of 
silver, but many 
are of gold or 
giltand jewelled, 





2 cup, as a flower. 
Chalice, from Treasury in "Raiee Rowers,’ 
Mayence Cathedral, 


Ghalicothertum 
(kal'-k6-thé’ri-um), n. [Gr. chaliz, gravel, 
rubble, and thérion, a wild beast.] A genus 
of fossil pachydermatous animals, allied to 
the tapi —e— two They 
are found in strata of the miocene. 

Chalk (chak), nm. [A. Sax. ceale, from L. 
caiz, lime, limestone; whence also D. Dan, 
Sw. and G. kalk, Fr. chauz.] A well-known 

limestone, of an opaque white colour, 

soft, and admitting no polish. It is an im 
ure carbonate of lime, and is used as an 
and antacid. — Black chalk is a 


natural a ee containing from 15 to 20 per 
cent. of the protoxide and carbonate of 
iron.—French chalk, steatite or soap-stone, 
a soft m mineral.— Drawing chalks 
were originally restricted in colours to white, 
black, and red, but now chalks of every 
colour are used, and are known by the name 
of crayons,—In "geol. chalk Is the rock which 
forms the higher part ef a series or P 
of strata, comprising rocks of different 
kinds, termed the cretaceous system, con- 
stitw ing the ely aerate of * secondary 
mediately preced e Mpa 
chalk formation extends. over the sou! 
eastern and eastern counties of England, 
north of France, Germany, and north of 
Europe. It is stratified, and varies from a 
thousand to a few feet in depth. It is char- 
by peculiar fossils, the most dis- 
tinctive be —— gigantic lizards, as the igua- 
——— = — — —— ptero- 
dacty], &c., an con ng numerdus 
nodules of flint. Pre or white chalk is a 
rock formed of the shells and debris of the 
shells of foraminiferous animalcules, and 
= is a rock of organic otigin.— Chalk 
. See StiprLine.—Chalk for 
erjor article for a good one; 
one se for another, 
re — — Gower. 


— 32 thus, to beat 
a — — bl thalks is to beat 
him a long way, or 4 excel him in a 
high degree: in all Nusion to the ancient eus- 
tom of making the merit marks with chalk, 
before lead pencils were so common. Brewer. 


halk (chan, vt. 1. To rub with chalk; to 


mark with chalk.—2 To manure with chalk, 
as land.—3. To make white, as with chalk ; 
to bleach; to make pale. 


Fear 
Stared in her azar, end « and — her face and wing’d 
Her transit to Tennyson. 


4. To mark; to trace ont: to describe: from 
the use of chalk in marking lines. 
It is that have cAa/t'd forth the wa 
Which brought us hither. ak. 
I shall pursue the plan I have chalted out. Bure. 
—To chalk charge; to put down to 
one’s pare g Bo allusion to the old custom, 


valent especially among publicans anc 
nilk-sellers, ‘of of keeping a tally on which 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


CHALK-CUTTER 








what was not paid was chalked down.—T'o 
chalk out, in Scotland, an old mode of warn- 
ing burgh tenanta to quit, by marking doors 
with chalk, which is still competent. 
Cele i outset (chak' kut-ér), ». A man 


ak’drg-ing), n. A draw- 
filled in with black or 


A hill of chalk. 
(chlk'i-nes), n. The state of 


Chalkiness 
oon — chak’mirk), nm. A mark made 


— 5 0 chalk-mark now visible.’ 
-pit (chak’pit), n. A pit in which 
Gna is dug. 


ee eg — 


Chalk-stone (chak’stou), n. 1 In Te wid a 
calcareous concretion in the hands and feet 
of persons violently affected by the gout. — 
2 A small lum oe Is, xxvii. 9. 

(chak’i), a 1. Resembling chalk; 
as, a chalky taste.--2. Consistin or con- 
taining chalk. ‘Thy chalky cl . 
(Chalten) n. [O.B. chalenge, 
calenge, &. fon © — 
&e’, claim accusation, dispute, 

from L. calumnia, a "talse accusation, a cal- 

umny, in LL an action at law in which a 

person attempts to establish his claim to 

anything. Calumny is thus the same word 
in a less modified form.) 1. An invitation to 

a contest or trial of any kind; — e 

to a rubber at whist; a challenge to a public 

debate. ‘A challenge to controversy.’ Gold. 
sunith, a — A calling upon one 
to fight ina le combat; an invitation or 
summons, or written, to decide a con- 
troversy by a duel, Hence—8. The letter or 
message containing the summons to a con- 
test.—4.1 A claim or demand made of a right 
or supposed right. 

Either accept the title * se 

Aad not of any — *2*25** Shak, 

6, Milit. the act of a sentry in demanding 

the countersign from any one who appears 

at or near his post. —6. In hunting, the open- 
ing and c ng of hounds at first finding t the 
scent of ir game. —7. A calling in ques- 
tion; an exception taken, as to a ently "a toon 
right to do something; in law, 

an exception to jurors; the claim oon, a party 
that certain jurors shall not sit in trial upon 
him or his cause. The right of challenge is 
given both in civil and criminal trials, for 
certain causes which are supposed to 

—— a —F to be an impartial judge. 

hole — 1 —— — * 

w panel or * a — to 

the array, or ag pe cular jurors, called 

a challenge to Both of these chal- 

lenges are subdi ed into ipal chal- 

lenges and —— to the favour. A prin- 
cipal — ope: when an objection of ob- 
vious Ww leged, as one or more 
of the sory * returned at the nomination 
of the plaintiff or defendant. A challenge 
to the favour is when the party pay ses 
cause that might — bias the or 
other returning as that the defendant 
Istenant tothe sheriff, if, Incriminal cases chal- 
lenges may be made either on the part of the 
crown or on that of the , and either 
tothe whole array orto separate polls. In 
capital cases the er is allowed an ar- 
— shaliangr, ouheah serving wigt 
perem. without sho’ —— any 
cause at all, limited ‘in cases of treason to 
thirty-five jurors, and in oe to — 28* 
Challenge Ghar ieaD. et —— —— 
To 


lenged; ppr. challenging, 1. 
contest; to invite to a trial; to defy; as, * 
challenge aman to prove what he asserta, 
implying defiance, 
Thus formed for speed, he challenges the wind, 
Aad leaves the Scythian arrow far Dryden. 
2 To call, invite, or summon to answer for 
an offence by single combat or duel 
By this | chatienge him to single fight.’ SAad. 

&.+ To accuse; to call to answer; to cen- 
sure, ‘ Dishonoured thas and challenged of 
wrongs.” Shak, 

Who may I i semen shemenge 

Than pity for 
4. ——— — Pe ergs as, 
pra ——— Bein challenges —— cnn 
an omage. hallenge terms.’ 
Addison. —5. In law, to demand the re- 
moval of from among the Jurymen. See the 


ing sketched wg hg 
coloured chalks. 


a 


Challis 
woollen fabric, very 
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CHAMBER-FELLOW 





noun, 7.—6. In general, to object Pat = a per- 
son or thing); to take ex ion to: call 
in question; as, to challenge the acourncy of 
a quotation, 

challenj), vi. In , to 
make a whimper or whine when the scent 
of ¢ is first discovered: said of a hound. 

ble Lear anes Fe a, Capes 


of being challenged; ble of being call 
to an account. ‘* How lords are 
able by their vassala.’ J. Sadler. 


(challenj-¢r), n. One who chal- 
lenges ; as, (a2) one who defies another toa 
contest of any kind. (6) An objector; one 
who calls in question. 

His hour is oe. 


The impious chadlenger of pow'r divine. Comper. 


shal'li), m. An elegant silk and 
¢ “ — and without 


gloss, frequently fini with printed or 
woven designs and al used for 
ladies’ dresses. 
Chalon, Ghaloun,|' n. [0.Fr.] A coverlet; 
ablanket, Chaucer. 


(ka-lib’é-an), a. Pertaining to 
the Chalybes, an ancient people of Asia , 
famed as workers in iron and steel ; hence, | 
as applied to steel, well-tempered. ‘Cha- 
—* —— — 10 chal, 

a. r ype, 
chaiybos, steel] tate with iron: 
app ied to a medicine containing iron, and 

pecially to springs and waters impreg- 
rea with iron, or iron in solution, 
such as the water of Tun anaes 5 — 


ppearance 
from a shake, is four lim mbs being rudimen- 
Tied slight. — ca te be wheat 
80 y as to 
invisible. ‘ ; 
tn. camel 
Chamber (chim’bér), n. ge ——— L 
camera, Gr. kamara, a torarched roof, 
from same root as in Celt. cam, crooked | 
1. A room of a dwelling-house; — 
ment: in this sense now used only 
in the more elevated sty 
The chamber where the good man meets his fate 
ts patetewed perons t the common walk 
steete Ste, quate ls ee verge ee Romeo. 
oe 


—— ler wenger ¢ 


carbonate, and is held in solution by the | Noved in the ohewetory of the — 
carbonic acid contained in the water: on ex- 
posure te the str the —— acid escapes oD the arena a) & * engineering. 
shalybe (ka-lib’é-at * —— fork. (Th (2) part of peal ay ial ops 
other li a oe which iron enters. bucket or plunger w (0) Milit, 1) that 
— ato. fSne Cuairaname) | Ponast fos Gh tu cekcremnd city or 
Oe Co,) exist ng abundantly under the name potting powder — — — 
—— — — — also ek Pooder akeener Bomb-chamber. (3) 
ie . A 
with the carboniferous occa- in a mine, of a cubical 


sionally in trap rocks, It often met with 
in conjunction with other metals. It occurs 
in rhomboidal crystals, also in botryoidal 
and globular forms, and in 
silky fibrous masses. Sp. gr.37 tos® A 
siliceous or argillaceous variety called clay 
ironstone, occurring in the coal-measures, 
is one of the most abundant and valuable 
ores of iron, Combined with carbonaceous 
matter it forms the blackband tronstone. 
found and worked in South Staffordshire, 
found worked in South Staffordshire, 

erthyr Tydvil in South Wales, and near 


Chain (cham), v. ———— To champ 
to chew. 
Geom oni n. The soverel nee of 


artary. Now usually written Khan. ‘Fetch 
——— hair off the great cham’ beard.’ Shak. 
(ka‘ma), n. (Gr. chad, to gape.) The 
gaping ing cockle, a genus of bi- 
ve shells, belongi to the family Cha- 
macem, The valves of shell are unequal, 
elate, and * with jiral beaks. a 
gigas, or e largest 
wh tg e— som ht te 
mens 3 or 4 fect across. It 
found in the ian Ocean. 
Chamade (sha-mad’ or sha a 
from It. chiamata, a calling, mare, to 
call, from L clameare, to call=E. claim.) 
Milit. the beat of a drum or sound of a trum 


pet inviting an enemy to a parley, as for 
— a —— — for a truce or for a 


FT TN — — 


Cham@leo (ka-mé'lé-o), n. a 
saurian reptiles, containing — 535— 
—— with the family Chamsleon- 
me, 


See CHAMELEON, 
jor @ chamai, 


ne 
ay ripe a tw 
consisting of —24 fen. 


palms 
33 leaves borne on prickly petioles, and 
-like fruit with one seed. They 
are —— of the northern hemisphere. 
. humilis is the only native European 
m. It does not extend further north 
Nice. The leaves are a in 
making hats, baskets, de. A Ch 

* —— is quite hardy in the south 

o 
Chamssaura (kam-é-sq’ra), mn. [Gr. cha- 


orks. 
arbonate of iron 
safi from 
, and 
P 
- —— 
poses. 
entertainment, 
mber of agriculture, 
ae at 
and 
chamber 
a the crystallin 
business in 
* 
— ind 
* (Fr., 
: in : 
* 


mai, on the ground, and sauros, a lizard.) 


A gn d 

form, where the pow 
short piece of ordnance without a — 
but standing on its breach: 
chiefly for Tejaicings and thea 


chamber; both spaces being filled with the 
aqueous humour.—Ju chambers. 
above 2(a).—To sit at chambers, ove, bo despatch 
summary 


ber (chim’bér), vi 1. To reside in or 
y as a chamber.—2 To be wanton; to 
in lewdneas or licentionsnesa 


Let us walk honestly, . . . 
enness, not in chambering 


Chamber (chim 'bér), vt. 
or as in, a chamber. ‘ The 


bered in his bosom.” Shak. 
Chamber-council (chim'bér-koun-sil), = 
Private or secret council. Shak. 


(cham’bér-koun-sel, chim'bér-koun-sel-¢r), 
nm, A counsel or learned in the bw 
ves his opinion in private, but dees 
vocate causes in court. 


occu 


who 
not 


borer (chieretrdc), © 1. One who 


— dulges in wantonness; a gal- 


—— 

That chamderers ha Stat. 
—————— —— a grocu 
of a chamber; a chamberlain.—3.¢ A cham- 
ber-maid. 


1 ne held me never digne in no manere 

To be your wif, ne yet your chamierere, Chancrr. 
Chamber-fellow (chim’bér-fel-l6), a One 
who sleeps in the same apartment. 





Fiite, fiir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pius, pin; 


néte, not, move; 


tabe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; , Sc. abune; f, Sc. fey. 


CHAMBER-HANGING 


Chamber-hanging (chiim’bér-hang-ing), n. 
Tapestry or ——— for a chamber. ec 
Chamberlain (chim’b¢r-lin or chim’bér- 





lin, *% (O.Fr. chamberlain, chambrelain, 
chambrelene (It, eamarti: Sp. camear- 
lengo), from 0. H.G. chamarling, chamarline, 


Mod. G. kdmmerting— kammer, chamar, 
chamber (see CHAMBER), and suffix -fin.} 
t. A person charged with the direction and 


management of a chamber or chambers, | 
— ew An attendant, sometimes , 
e 


a male, som 
valent to a present head waiter or upper 
chamber-mald, or who discharged duties 
analogous to those of both. 

Ihadas lieve the chamseriaine of the White Horse 
had called me wp to bed, Peele. 


(6) An officer charged with the direction 
and management of the private apartments 
of a monarch or nobleman. The lord cham- 
berlain of Great Britain is the sixth officer 
of the crown. His functions, always im- 

t, have varied in different reigns, The 
duties which now devolve upon him are the 
dressing and sttending on the king at his 
coronation; the care of the ancient palace 
of Westminater; the provision of furniture 
for the Houses of Parliament and for Wost- 
minster Hali when used on great occasions; 
ami attending upon peers at their creation, 
and open rs tna when they orm their 
homage. The office is now jointly held b 
the families of Cholmondeley and Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, and the honours are en- 
joyed in each alternate reign by each family 
successively. The office of lord-chamber- 
lain of the household is quite distinct from 
— of the great-chamberlain.and is 


th the administration. This officer has | 


the control of all of the household 
{except the ladies of the queen's bed-cham- 
her) which are not under the direction of 
the lord-steward, the groom of the stole, or 
the master of the horse. The king’s (queen's 
— physicians, surgeons, &c., as we 
as the royal tradesmen, are by his appoint- 
ment; the companies of actors at the royal 
theatres are under his regulation; and he is 
also the licenser of plays. He has under 
him « vice-chamberlain.—2 A receiver of 
rents and revenues; as, the chamberlain of 
a col nm. 


Erastus the chamderfare of the city saluteth thee, 
Rom, xvi. 23 


(cham’bér-lin-ship or | 


Chamberlainship 
ogg n, The office of a cham- 
lain. 
Chamber-lie, n. See CHAMBER-LYE. 
Chamberlint (chim’‘bér-lin), m A chamber 
attendant. See CHAMBERLAIN, 1. 


In the kind office of a céameheri rer, 
Showed him his room where lee tnust lodge that 


night, 
Pull off his boots, and took away the light. 
Afitton, 

Chamber-ive.t Cham ber-liet ( cham’bér- 
a, [See LYR.) Urine collected in a cham- 
ber atensil; stale urine. Shak. 
Chamber-maid (cham’bér-mid), n. A wo- 
man who has the care of chambers, making 
the beds and cleaning the rooms, or who 
dresses a lady and waits upon her in her 


apartment. 

-master (chiim’bér-mas-tér), n. 
A shoemaker who makes up his own mate- 
aie home, and disposes of it to the shops. 
Ma . 

Chamber-music (chim'bér-mi-zik), ». 
Voeal or instrumental compositions suit- 
able for performance in a chamber, as op- 
posed to a concert-hall. 

Chamber-organ (chiam’bér-or-gah), nA 
small organ suitable for a private room or 
chamber, in contradistinction to the larger 
organs used in churches, concert-rooms, &c, 

Chamber-pot (chim’bér-pot), n A vessel 
for containing slops, used in bed-rooms. 

Chamber- chim'bér-prak-tis), 7. 
The practice of a chamber-counsel, who 
gives his opinions In private or at his cham- 
5* but who does not advocate cases in 
oon 

Chamber-story (chim'hér-sté-ri), n. 
story of a house which is appropriated for 
bed-rooms. Gwwil 


(4 
Chambertin (shof-ber-tah), n. A superior . 


sort of red Burrundy wine, named after the 
place where the grapes from which it is 
inade grow. ‘The chambertin with yellow 
seal” Thackeray. 

We will try a bottle of the chambertin to-day, Vin- 
cent, Lord Lytton, 
Chamblet,t = Camlet. Beau. & Fl. 


eh, chain; 





th, Sc. loch; g, 90; J, job; 


mes a female, at an inn, equi- · 





That 


' Chamelott ‘e-lot), nm Camlet, Spe 
Chamfer, 
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CHAMPAGNE 





Chamblet,tv.t. To streak, as marble; to ' Chamlet, n. Same as Camiet, 


variegate, 


Some have thelr veins more varied and cltammdieted | 


as oak, whereof wainscot is made. Haron, 
Chambranle (sham-branl’), n. ya In 
arch. an ornament of stone or wood border- 


ing the three sides of doors, windows, and 
chimneys. The top part is called the tra- 
verse, and the two sides the ascendants. 

Chambray (sham'bra), mn. (From a place of 
the same name in France.) A kind of ging- 
—* —* plain-coloured dress-staff, with linen 

n 
Cham —— ». [A form of gam- 
re. 
of a horse’s hind-leg. 

(sha-mek’), mn. A Brazilian mon- 
key, genus Ateles, and family Cebidw, The 
head {s round and small, limbs long and 
slender, the thumb of the fore-hands want- 
ing. It is a very gentle creature, and sus- 
ceptible of a high degree of training. The 
length of the body is 20 inches, its tail fs 
over 2 feet. 

Chameleon (ka-mé'lé-on), n. (Gr. chameai- 
leén—chamai, on the ground, and ledn, lion; 
lit. ground-lion.) 1. A lizard of the genus 
Charmeleo, having anaked body, aprehensile 
tail, four feet suited for grasping branches, 
and the eye covered by a single circular eye- 
lid with an aperture in the centre. There 
are several species, of which the best known 
is C. africanus or C. ris, a native of 
Africa, Asia, and the south of Europe. Its 
body is 6 or 7 inches long, and the tail 5 
inches; with this it clings to the branches of 
trees. The skin is cold to the touch, and 
contains small grains or eminences of 4 
bluish-gray colour in the shade, but in the 
so the sun all parts of the body become 
of a ish-brown or tawny colour, The 
extraordinary faculty which the chameleon 
possesses of changing its colour, either in 
accordance with that of the objects by 
which it is surrounded or with its temper 
when disturbed, is due to the presence of 
clear or pigment-bearing contractile cells 
placed at various depths in the skin, their 
contractions and dilatations being under the 
influence of the nervous system. Their 
power of fasting and habit of inflating them- 
selves gave rise to the fable that these ani- 
mals lived on air. They are in reality in- 
sectivorous, their tongue, which is long and 





* 


Chameleon (ChAameries africanus). 


covered with a viscid saliva, being darted 
at their prey and thus securing it when 
touched. 


The thin chamveleou, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 
Dryden, 


2. The name given by Bayer to a constella- 
tion near the south pole, invisible in our 
latitudes. There are ten stars marked in it. 
—Chameleon mineral, a» name formerly 
given toa mass produced by fusing oxide of 
magnesia with nitre or potash. When dis- 
solved in water it assumes a variety of col- 
ours, passing rapidly from green to blue, 
urple, and red. 

mize (ka-mé‘lé-on-iz), «ft. To 

change into various colours. Bailey, [Rare] 
neer, 
3 cham'fér, cham’‘fret), 

mn (Fr. chanfrein, a fer.J 1. In carp. 
a small gutter or farrow cnt in wood or 
other hard material.—2 A bevel or slope ; 
the corner of anything originally right- 


angled cut aslope equally on the two sides 
which form it. 

Chamfer (cham ‘fér), vt. 1. In carp. to eut 
# furrow in; to flute; to channel. —-2 To cut 


or grind in a sloping manner, aa the edge 
of anything square, so as to form a bevel. 
Chamfret, See CHAMFER, n. 
Chamfron(cham'fron), n. O Fr. chamfrein, 
Mod, Fr. ge ter | probably for champ/rein, 
from champ, fleid, battle-field, and /rein, 
Lfrenwm, a bridle] The defensive armour 
for the fore-part of the head of a war-horse. 


b, Fr. ton; ng. sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


The joint or bending of the upper | 





| struction, for furniture, &c. 


Chamois (sham'wa or —*29 m, (Fr. 
chamois (a Swias word), from 0.G. gamez, 
Mod. G. gemse, the chamols,] 1. A species 
of goat- — — antelo) 
rupicapra or Rupicapra traguas), inhabi 
high inaccessible mountains in Europe anc 
est of Asia. Its size is about that of a 
well-grown goat, and it is so agile that it 
can clear at a bound crevices of 16 or 18 feet 
wide. The chamois is one of the most wary 
of antelopes, and the prwer of 
scenting man at an almost in ible dis- 
tance, so that the hunting of it is an occu« 
pation of extreme difficulty and much dan- 
ger. Its skin is made into a soft leather 
called chamois or shammy.—2. A kind of 
soft leather made from various skina dressed 
with fish-oil: so called because first pre- 
pared from the skin of the chamois. Some- 
times used adjoctively in conjunction with 
leather; as, chamois-leather. 
Cc leather (sham’wa or sha-moi‘’ 
lefH-ér),n. See CHAMOIS, 2. 
(kam'é-mil), n. ILL eamormil- 
la, L, chamermelon, Gr, chamaimélon—cha- 





Chamomile (4 utheneds wedetys). 


mai, on the ground, and mélen, an apple, 
from the apple-like emell of its flower.] 
Anthemis nobilis, a bitter plant much used 
in medicine, especially the flowers. It was 
formerly imagined that the chamomile grew 
the more luxuriantly the more frequently 
trodden on; and this was a favourite sul- 
ject of allusion in ancient writera, 

For theagh the chamomile the more it is trodden 


om, the faster it grows; yet youth, the more it is 
wasted, the sooner it wears. Saad, 


—Wild chamomile is the British plant Mat- 

ricaria Chamomilla. 

% (champ), » [Fr. champ, 

a field, from L. campuwa, a field.) In are, 
the field or ground on which carving is 
raised. Oxford ——— 

Champ (champ), et.l aps from 0. Fr. 
champayer, to graze, from champ, L. canis, 
a fleld, but more probably a modification of 
obsolete cham, to chew, and connected with 
Sw. dial, kdémea, to chew.} 1. To bite with 
repeated action of the teeth; as, a horse 
champs the bit. 

But, like a proud steed reined, went haughty on, 
Champing his iron carb. iton. 
2. To bite Into small pieces; to chew; to 
munch; to craunch; sometimes followed by 


up, 
I che: by inei rt of the be 
chasmped uf the remaining pa Pye 


And chanrp és, en in, the horees saod 

Hard by t — Tesuyson, 
8. (Scotch.] To pound; to crush; to mash; 
as, to chantp potatoes. 

Champ (champ), v.é. To chew; to perform 
the action of biting by repeated motion 
of the teeth; as, to champ upon the bit. 

Champ (champ), n. The name given toa 
valuable kind of timber produced in the 
East Indies by Magnolia excelea. 

(cham'‘pak }, n. [Skr, 
and Beng. cham .] A beautiful Indian 
tree (Muchelia Champaea, wat. order Mag- 
=. helt in high esteem by Brahman- 
ists and Buddhists. Images of Buddha are 
made of its wood, which is also used in con- 

Its flowers are 

worn in the hair by Eastern ladies, being of 

a beautiful golden colour and very fragrant. 

This perfume is much celebrated in Hindu 


rhe wandering airs they faint, 

tn the dark, the silent stream— 

The chamtpat odours fail, 

Like sweet thoughts inadream. SAedigy, 
n’}, n A kind of 
the department of 


Champagne (sham- 
; wine made chiefly z 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure,—See KE, 


CHAMPAIGN 





Marne, is the former province of Cham. | 
pagne, ce, Champagne is commonly 
divided “into river and — wines, the 
—— being for the most part white, the 
tter red. The still or the e 3 
— sparkling wines are more h 

by connoisseurs than the fail frets 

ing wines, in which the small portion of 
alcohol they contain escapes from the froth 
as it rises to the surface, carrying with it 
the aroma, and leaving the — that re- 

mains in the glaas toe, Hp 

Champaign, Champain Champain (sham- pan’), nm. 
(0. Fr. champaigne, from champ, L, campus, 
afield. See CAMPAIGN.) A flat open coun- 
uy. ‘Their — -huntsman o'er = 8 
mnaign. eats. ‘Many a vale an 
—* —— champaign clothed with 


Champaign sham-pan’), a. Level; — 
de, cham m coun filled w 
herds and flock Addison 

Champan (sham'pan), n. See SAMPAN. 


Champarty —— -ti), n. 1. Champerty. 
pS Poh are of land; a partnership in power. 
Chatnper (champ, n. One that champs 
Champert! (cham'‘pért), n. Same as Cham- 


perty. 
Champertor (cham'pér-tér), n. In law, one 
who is a, RS pod mnie bP see). 


— — 


a field, and yore, partis, a part] In law,a 
species of maintenance, being a 
which a y not otherwise interested 
makes wit laintiff or defendant to re- 
ceive a share of the land or other matter in 
suit if the person with whom the bargain is 
made is successful, the champertor c 
ing on or assisting to carry on the party's 
t at his own expense; the purchase of 
a suit or of the right of sting. Champerty 
is a punishable offence both by common law 
and statute. Written also mparty. 
‘ee on; Fr. pron. shoh- 
pén-yoh), mn [From L. campinio, what 
in fields, from L. niet ty a field.) 
French name for mushrooms in 
but applied in this country only to the two 
edible species Agaricus campestris, the com- 
mon mushroom, and A, oreades, a species 
growing in fairy rings. 
He viler friends with doubtful mushrooms treats, 
Secure for you, himself chamepignens a. 


Champion (cham’'pi-on), n. i. champion, 
Pr. cam: It. campione, L.L. campio, 
cam. a champion, from L. campus, a 
fleld, in the later sense of combat, duel. 
The A. Sax. camp, a Aight; ; cempa, a warrior; 
Se. kemp, to strive; kamp, Dan. kamp, 
G. kampy, a fight; Icel. kapp, Dan. kap, a 
contest, appearalso tocome from L eam ] 
L One who comes forward in defence of any 
canse; especially one who in single 
combat In the cause of ano’ ‘Zealous 
champions for truth.” — 


hereinarms,  SAad, 
In our common law, cha: is taken no less for 
him that trieth the combat in his own case, than for 
him that fighteth ia the case of another. 


2 More Lapin he a hero; a brave — 
Renoxned for hardy and undoubted cham- 
ions.’ Shak.—3. who has acknow- 
ree superiority In certain matters decided 

— pedestrianism, Towing, plough 

ng, rowin ng, 

&c.; one open to contend wi an comers, 
or otherwise sequins ng to resign the title. — 
Champion of the ,& person whose office 
it was at the coronation of our kings to ride 
armed into Westminster Hall — the king 
was at dinner there, and by the proclama- 
tion of a herald to make challenge to this 
effect, ‘that if any man should deny the 
king’s title to the crown he was ready to 
defend it in single combat." Thig ceremony 
is now discontinued. 


‘pi-on), a. An epithet | 


Champion (cham 
Deep to a person who has defeated all 
— —— the ak rote elegy 
sculler of Engia' nuypion plo * 
am: * Scotland. — 
—— vt. 1+ To chal- 
a combat. 
Come fate into the list, 
And champion me to the utterance, Shak, 
2. To maintain or port a cause or an in- 
dividual; to act ple cme ah for. 


Championed or unchamploned, ~~ — —* the 
stake of faggot. 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 
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Championess (cham'pi-on-es), n. A female 
champion. Dryden. (Rare. 
(cham’pi-on-ship), mn, State 
of being a champion. 
E. chaunee, from O. Vr. 


Chance (chans).n. 1" 
ance, Mod. Fr. chance, chance, 


chaance, 
hazard, risk, luck, from LL. cadentia, a fall: 
ing (E. cadence), from from L. eadere, to fall; in 
usion to the falling of the dive.) 1.+ Cast, 


orem or number turned up in playing at 


Seven is my chawmece, and thyn is cink and treye. 


Chanecer. 
2 A casual or fortuitous event; an accident. 
The race ** oo the sult. —— battle to the 
—— «+ « thne and chance —— — 


What chance ts thist — — 
enviar, 
3. [No pL] That which is regarded as deter- 
mining the course of events in the absence 
of law, 0 causation, or providence; 
absence of ass e cause; accident; as, 
to meet a person by chance. 
Aad by chance there came down a certain priest 
that way. Luke x. 3. 
Against the threats 
Of malice, or of sorcery, of that power 
Which erring men oi fence. this I hold frm ;— 


Virtue may never hurt = Afton. 
4. What fortune may bring; success or mis- 
*If it thy chance to 


fortune } fortune, 
kill me.” Shak. 


How will th country for these woful chances 
Misthink the king. Shak, 


Many a chasce the years beget. — Terearysont, 
5. Possibility of an occurrence; opportunity. 


would set my life on any chance 
Tomend it or be 11d ont. Shak, 
ent” pur lndyelp may have a chance to — 


Saas dei af chances. See under 


PROBABILITY. 
Chance (chans), vi To ha ; to fall out; 
to come or arrive without design or expec- 


tation. 
Ah, Casca, tell us what hath chanend to-day. Shad. 
To be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness on the brain. 

And thus it chauced, as 1 divine, 

With Roland anc Sir Leoline. Coleridge. 
This verb is sometimes used im 
as in the expression, ‘how it.’ 
Sometimes the ‘it’ is omitted. 

How chanees of they travel? Shak, 
How chance the king comes with so emall a train? 


Shak, 
Chance (chans), v.t To put under the > 
fluence of chance; to risk; to hazard; 
the ‘thing may be dangerous, but 1 ‘wil 


Chance {chans), a4. Happening by chance; 
a rea ava erie asia on the way, 
Chance (chans),adv. By chance; e; perchance 


12* chance by lowly contemplation 
kindred spirit shall shall enquire po fate. Gray. 
—— (chemo a. Accidental ; 
casual; fortuitous, Latimer; Sir P. Sidney. 
Chanceably t Efoheneie Di) adv. Casually; 


by chance. 

— Baa os One who 
comes by chance; an accidental or unex- 
pected comer or visitor, Dryden; Tenny- 


Chanceful (chans‘ful), a. Full of chancesor 
accidents; us. [Rare and poetical.) 


Am Ott Nee Heat we Sols be chomey ty we 


Chanosl (chasis, 2. St baſne 
e reat of the church by 
lattice-work — L. caneelli. See CANCEL.) 
1. That part of the choir of a church between 
the altar or communion table and the balus- 
trade or railing that incloses it, or that 
part where the altar is placed; formerly in- 
closed with lattices or cross-bars, as now 
with rails —2. An ineclosed space railed off 
in courts of judicature. 
(chan‘sel-la-ri), n. Same as 


Che a x 
Chancellor chan‘sel-ér), mn. ILL cancel- 


— zm i ag ee —— a lat- 
ice-wo ng, name ven on 
account of the chancellor — stand- 
ing ad cancellos (at the latticed railing), 
to receive petitions of suitors, and acting 
intermediaries between them and the 

.] Originally, a chief notary or scribe 
* erthe Roman emperors; but in England, 
in later times, an officer Invested with judi- 
cial powers, and particularly with the super- 
intendence of all charters, letters, and other 
official writings of the crown that require 
to be solemnly authenticated. Hence this 


tiibe, tub, byl; 





ndte, not, mive; 





CHANCERY 
officer became the keeper of the seal 
From the Roman Empire this office passed 


22 of the Federal Council, and 


the highest —— 


the House of. 

the House of Lords by 
belongs the - fntnent of all justices of 
the the sovereign’s 
— * —— of at hospitals and col. 


“general to the 
holds his courts and directs and assists 
in matters of ecclesiastical law.—Chaneellor 
@ cathedral is an officer 
e celebration of religious 
Hee the 
applies 
ter, keepa the books, 
—— 
officer who presides either in person or 
deputy in the court of the Duchy of 
ign taco the Line ee 
en e queen. 
of the Duchy of Lancaster.— 


He uF 


ial 


lord of the treasury, the ti 


to the Court of Chancery, ——— 
tions became obsolete. — Chancellor of a 
tbe ee eee poor or Dee 


one, 
in, and along with the clerk snbacribes it in 
is in writing. 
order of the Garter, wd 


other mili orders, is an 
the —— and mandates of the * 


2 

af 

g 

3 

3 

ie 
z 
é 


Chancellor of a university, the highest hoo- 
orasy, official in the university, from whom 
are 


egrees regarded as 
The post in this country is usualy cca 
by a nobleman or other person of rank. 
Chancellorship chan‘vel -trchip) » Th 
office of a chan ; the time during which 


ley.] Lin lem, in a term 

a casual affray ——— 
violence, and without deliberate or pre 
conceived malice, but 


CHANCELLOR.) L In 
highest court of justice next to 
ment, but since 1873 a division of 
— of Justice, joy 3 itself — 
two de ents e Supreme Court 

Judi It formerly consisted of tre 
distinct tribunals: one , being 4 


liament; of pleas of scire facias 
ofl, pound; ti, Se. abune; —f, Se. fe: 





CHANCRE 
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letters-patent, and of all original writs. It 
issued writs of Aabeas corpus, and inquired 
into charitable uses, while the —— 

cellor (the president of the ecnet, Segetier 

with the lords-justices of appeal, exclu- 
sive authorit * eek vay — oe and persons 
of idiots ppeals in bank- 
ruptey were i by the court of appeal in 
chancery. The extraordinary court, or court 
of pol proceeded upon rules of we yd 
and conscience, moderated the rigour 

relief in cases where 


<n beat 


. —8. In the anon Stal 
* of equity.—IJnne of chaneery. 
NH. 

Chancre (shang’kér), n. (Fr. See CANKER. 
A sore or ulcer which arises from the direc 
—— — the venereal virus. Dunglison. 

Chancrous (shangk’rus), a. Having the 

ualitiea of a chancre; 


in candles, from L. candela, a candle, See 
CANDLE.) 1 Astand with branches to hold 


be pe cr mig of se the real 1g 
ndler being los’ was supposed 
mean dealer.} 1. One who ala or sells 


With tallow spots thy coat. Gay. 
2. A dealer in ernest sep nee Werier meee 
ing of the Peck aye ‘determined b — 
fix; as, tallow ; ship-chand a 


rehandle a. Like a chand- 


Ghandieriy 
— chand ler · O n. 1. The commo- 
dities sold by a chandler.—2. A chandler's 
warehouse; a store-room for candles. 
The 
——— — 5 * 
(chan-dé’), nm An extract of 
in water 


dry.” 
Chanfrin ( (shan‘trin [See CHAMPRON.} 
— — ofa poe —2. Same 


chang (h — n. A Chinese long measure, 
Change (anin)) pret. & changed ; 
© ut. pp. 
changing. (Fr. changer, , 
fer LL. cambiare, from L. —— 
25 barter. ] L. To cause to turn or 
pass —— to another; to alter or 
make different; to vary in external form or 
im eagence; 13, to change the colour or shape 
ofa thing: to change the countenance, 
Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the —— 
his spots? Jer. 
2 To substitate another thi or — — 
to shift; as, to change the cl or one sult 
of clothes for another; to change one’ 3 
tion. ‘To change one religion for ano 


Be clean and change your garments. Gen. xxxv. 2. 


eS To give or procure another 
of money for; to give away for a money 
a different kind; as, to change 
, that is, to give or take it in ex- 
change for silver coin; to ne bank-notes 
for gold, or shillings for bap info) pounds, 

He called me aside, and requested I would abengy 
him a twenty pound bill. Goldsmith. 
4. To give and take reciprocally; to barter; 
to exchange. 

Those thousands with whom thon woull’st not 
change thy fortane and condition. Fer. Taylor, 


eh, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; j, job; 





&, 99; 


6. To render acid or tainted; to turn froma 
natural state of sweetness an ead 
the wine is changed; thunder — 
are said to change milk. —To change 
or to change hand, in the manege, ——— 
or bear the horse's head from one hand to 
the other, from the left to the ri *8* 
the right to the left.—Alter, 
ALTER.—SYN, To alter, vary, innovate, — 
change (chan) wa a Se be altered ; 
cl wi ‘0 
— —* to be partially or *8 
——— as, men sometimes change for 
the better, often for the worse. 
Lam Jehovah, I change not, Mal, iii 6, 


2 To begin a new revolution, or to pass 


ee ee ee another, as the moon; 
as, the moon will cha —— on — 5— —3. To 
become acid or tain milk has 


changed. 
(chinj), n, 1. Any variation or 
eT oA tn fete, 2 state, quality, or essence; 
or 3 passing from one state or form to 


another; as, a change of countenance; a 
change of habite or principles. 

The sky is And such a change! O night, 
Aad souve, or ot Mle arty — 


2. Sometimes, in a special sense, the * 
from life to death; death. piss J 
All the days of my appointed time will I walt u 
my change come. Job xiv. 14. 
Sa a ee 
another; as, a change of seasons; a change 
of objects on a journey; a change of scene. 
Our fathers did, for change, to France sepals 


Dryden. 
4 The beginning of a new monthly — 
Lng the aura te m one phase to 
e moon, —5, Alteration in 
the —— of a series; permutation. 


Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing. 


6. That which makes a variety or may be 
substituted for another. ‘Thirty changes of 
raiment.’ Judg. xiv. 12—7. Small money, 
which may be given for larger pieces. 

Wood up our old and om thence 
—— ae 
a ee — beyond the 

rice of purchased ; I gave the 

raper a —* for his ‘aot t and he 
gave me the Oo A 
merchants and o 
business; a building ap] 
cantile transactions: in this sense an abbre- 
vation for Exchange, and often written 


nge. 
The har, the bench,the ‘change, the sch and the 
pulpit, are full of quacks, J and plag 


Sir &. L’Estrange. 
10. — ‘Maintained the change of 
wo 
Give usa prince of the blood in change of him. Stat. 


tooo A rt ek -house; a change- house. 


iirc an seh chong. and think a man 
of food 6 family suif ere mo Guninusion of hie gentility 
to keep It. 
12.¢ A round in dancing. 
In our measure do but vouchsafe one changer. Shad, 


SYN. —— alteration, modifica- 
tion, de transformation, mutation, 
transition, vielulinds, innovation, novelty, 
transmutation, revolution, reverse. 

Changeabili (ehiin}-a-bil- -th), n. Change- 

Changeable (chinj’a-bl), a. 1. Liable to 

chanj’a- a. e 
change; subject to alteration; fickle: incon- 
stant; mutable; variable; as, a person of 

ingeable mind. ‘A’ changeable and 

Raleigh. 

As Tama man, I must be changeatlc, Dryden. 
2 Having the quality of suffering alteration 
of external appearance ; as, changeable silk. 

Now the tallor make thy doublet of changvelt: 
taffeta, 


| Ciaallty of being 


changeable; fickleness ; 
changeablen : 


bility ; mutabili ‘The 
or immutability of them.’ 


changeably (chinj’a- bli), ade. Inachange- 
Ren y inconstantly. 


(chan, a. Full of chan 
— mu fickle; unce! a: 
subject to’ alteration. ‘As changefull as 


the moone.” . ‘Fickle as a change- 
Jul dream." W. Scott, 
His course had been change/id. Motley. 


Changefully (chanj‘fyl- adv. 
eee ee, — 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 8, then; th, thin; 


(chinj‘a-bl-nes), n. The 


hanj't mali 
—— — 


-house eer pod Pi n. An ale- 
house; a public-house. [Scotch. 
— a. Constant; not 
alteration. 

That chill, changeless brow. . . 
Where cold Obstraction's apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner's re 

Cord A chid 
dim. affix -ling.] 1A id 'iett or in 
the place of another. [The extract alludes 
to the superstitious opinion that fairies steal 
children and put others that are ugly and 
stupid in their places.) 


eta yh oka laf gh 
men * * 
fairies’ theft. —* —— 


Byron, 
and 


2. An idiot; a fool. ‘Changelings and fools 
of heav'n.’ en.—8, One apt to change; 
a waverer. ickle changelé . and poor 
—— Shak.—4, An 

and put in the place of ano’ 
—— th a 

ive 
The changelog never i — ‘Shad. * 


— (chanj'ling), a. 1. Exch — 

cally = to a child funeied be 
have == left in place of one taken away 
by the fairies. 

I do but beg a little changeling boy. Shak. 
rt lou = : inconstant; fickle. 
‘Stadious chi nge' Boyle. 

chinj‘ér), * 1. One who changes 
or al 8 form of anything. 
Changer 


of all thi yet immutable, 
Before and after after aif the first and last. G. Fletcher. 


2 One that is employed in changing and 
discounting money; a money-changer. Jn. 
xi, 13, 14. —3. One given to change; one 


who is inconstant or fickle. 
Change-whesl ( chinj’whél), n, One of a 
set of cog-wheels havi —— 


vary 
of teeth of the same itch, uaed 
angular velocity of the ew or arbor’ hy a 
machine in any required Every 
lathe for cutting screws, &c., is provided 
with such a set of wheels, by means of 
which screws of different pitch can be cut. 


’ V. 5 
—— —B ariable; un 


Would better —— oa — 
yond 


Chank-shell (changk,cha’ 
it nkha. See Conch.) 

met conch-shell Pech which 
is fished up by —— in the pyr i) ane 
and other p Large fossil 
chanks have places been found, These nage ae 
are of a spiral form, and are sewed into 
narrow rings or braceleta called bangles, and 
worn as ornaments by the Hindu women. 
When the spires or whorls (volutes) turn 7 
the night the shell is held high p esti- 
mation, and fetches a v rice, 

(chan‘nel), n. [ . chanel, 
canel, L. canalia, a water-pipe ; —5 also 
canal and kennel, agutter.] 1. The bed of 
a stream of water; h ——— 
which a stream flows.—-2. The deeper — 
anestuary, bay, &c., where the current flows, 
or which is most convenient for the track of 
a ship.—2 A straitwr narrow sea between 
two continents or between a continent and 
an island; as, the British * Irish channel. ⸗ 
4. That by — —— passes or is 
transmitted ; conveying, 
or ——— de news was conveyed 
to us by different channels. —6. A furrow or 
Fc ; as, the channels of a fluted column. 

A gutter; a kennel. ‘As if a channel 

should be called the sea.” Shak,—-7. Gravel. 
(Scotch } channel of @ horse, the hollow 

the two nether jaw- -hones where 


7a 
curling-stone. 

(chan‘nel), v.t. pret. & pp, chan- 
nelled; ppr. channelling, To form a chan- 
nel; to cut channels in; to groove; a8, to 
channel a field or a column. 


No more shall trenching war channed her fields, Shad. 
Channel (chan’ nel), n. (s corruption of 

chain-wwale, See CHAIN, WALE) Naut. 
one of the pieces of plank of considerable 





In a| thickness projecting outally from the 
. vessel's AF acy abreast of the masta, 
w, wig; wh, whig; ih, azure,—See Key. 


CHANNEL-BOARD 


and hence named respectively the main, 


fore, and mizzen channela. The chain- | 


plates are carried through notches on their 
outer edge in order to extend the shrouds 





Shrouds extended on the Channels. 


of the lower rigging and keep them clear 
of the gunwale. They are also called 
Chain-wales or Channel-boards. 
Channel-board (chan‘nel-bérd), a Same 
as Channel, nat, 
Channel -leaved (chan’nel-lévd), a. In 
bet, having leaves folded together so aa to 
resemble achannel Loudon, 
Channelled (chan'neld), p. anda Having 
channels; grooved longitudinally; fluted: in 
dot. applied to the stem, leaf, and petioles. 
Channel-plate (chan‘nel-piat),n. Same as 
Chain-plate. 
Chanson (shiin’sen; Fr. pron. shofi-soh), n. 
(Fr.] A song. 
These [Christmas carols) were festal chanzows for 


enlivesing the werriments of the Christmas celebrity, 
T. Warten. 


Chansonnette (shiin-son-net’; Fr. pron. 
shoh-son-net), n. ge? | A little song. 
Chant (chint), of (Fr. chanter, from L 
cantare, aug. of cano, cantum, to sing.) 
1. To utter with a melodious voice; to 
warble; to sing. 


The cheerful birds of sundry kinds do ** sweet 


music, persser’. 
2 To celebrate in song; as, to chant the 
praises of Jehovah. 


One would chef the histor 


Of that great race which is to be, ) 


3. To sing, as in church-service; to repeat 
words in a kind of intoning voice or In a 
yy tl between air and recitative.—To chant 
a horse is to advertise it by qualities which 
on trial are found wan . 

Chant (chint), xf 1. To sing; to make 
melody with the voice. ‘That chant to the 
sound of the viol.” Amos vi. 5,—2 To re- 
= the church-service portions of Scrip- 

ore and the like, after the manner of a 


c t. 

Chant (chiint), » L A song or singing; 
— ‘Chant of tuneful birds.” — 
2. A short musical composition consisting 
——— a loug reciting note, on which an 

definite number of words may be intoned, 
and a melodic phrase or cadence. A single 
chant consists of two strains, the first of 
three and the second of four bars in length. 
A doubie chant has the length of two single 
ODER, 

Chantant (shoh-tof), a. [Ppr. of Fr. verb 
chanter,to sing.) Singing.—Café chantant. 
See under CAFE. 

Chantant (chint’ant), » Instrumental 
— of an easy, smooth, and singing style, 

ore. 

Chantepleure,t » ([Fr. chanter, to sing, 
and pleurer, to weep,}] An old proverbial 
expression for singing and weeping eucces- 
sively. ucer, 

Chanter (chint’ér),n 1. One who chants; 
a singer or songster.—2. The chief singer or 
priest of a chantry.—3. In bagpipes, the 
tube with —— for playing the mel- 
ody.—4, The hedge-sparrow. 

Chanterelle (shoh-trel or shan-tér-el’), n. 
(Fr., perhaps from 0. Fr. chantereile, a small 
bell, from its shape, from chanter, to sing.) 
The Canthareilus cibatrina, one of our best 
edible mushrooms. It is of a bright orange 











colour, has a f nt fruity smell, and is | 
ly in 


found frequent woods under trees, It 
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CHAPEL-MASTER 





called from the clearness or loudness of his 
voice in crowing. 
The feathered songster, chawticterr, 
Hath wound his buyte-bora ; 
And tells the early villager 
The coming of the morn, CAatter ton, 
Chantlate (chant'lat), nm [Fr chanlatte, 
chantiatte, from OU. Fr. cant, a corner or 
angle, and latte, a lath: See CANT, a corner. ) 
In arch. a piece of wood fastened near the 
end of the rafters and projecting beyond the 
wall to support two or three rows of tiles, 
80 placed a5 to prevent the rain water from 
trickling down the sides of the walla. 
Chantor (chiint’ér), 2, See CHANTER. 
Chantress (chiint’res), n. A female singer. 
Thee, chanéiress, oft the woods amo 
1 woo to hear thy even-song. “Mitton. 
Chantry (chint’ri), n [0.Fr. chanterie, 
tchantreri¢, from chant.) A charch or chapel 
endowed with lands or other revenue, for 
the maintenance of one or more priests 
daily to sing or say mass for the souls of 
the donors or such as they appoint. 
There was 4 sort of endowed colleges or fraterni- 


ties, called ctantrier, consisting of secular priests, 
whose duty was to say daily nuasses for the founders. 





Hallam, 
Chaomancy (ki’é-man-si), n. {Gr. chaos, 
the name given by Paracelsus to the atmo- 


sphere, and manfeia, soothsaying.) Divina- 
tion formerly practised by means of obser- 
vations in the air. | 
Chaos (ki’os), n. (Gr. chaos, from a root cha, | 
to gape, to yawn, whence aleo chasm] LtA . 
vacant space or chasm; empty, immeasur- . 
able space, 
Between us and there is fixed a tchaor, | 
"Tate xvi, 26, Racwish Tras. 
2 That confusion or confused mass in which 
matter is supposed to have existed before it 
was — into its different kinds and 
redu to order by the creating power of 


Where elclest night 
And ciao, ancestors of nature, bald 
Eternal anarchy. Mf iter, 
& A confused mixture of parts or elements; 
confusion; disorder. 

There seems to be in all men, in proportion to the 
strength of their understanding, a conviction that 
there is in ali haman beings a real order and purpose, 
notwithstanding the chav: in which at times the: 
seem to be involved. Froude, 

Chaotic (ki-ot'ik), a. Resembling chaos; 
confused ; as, the earth was originally in a 
chaotic state. ‘The chaotic tumult of hia 
mind.” Disraeli, 

(kaé-ot'ik-al-li),ade. Ina chaotic 
state; in a state of utter confusion. 

Chap (chap or chop), 0.¢ pret. & pp. chapped; 
ppr. chapping. [Same word as , te cut, 
with a somewhat different form and mean- 
ing.] L To cause to cleave, split, crack, or 
open longitudinally, as the surface of the 
earth or the skin and flesh of the hand. 

Neither summer's blaze can scorch, nor winter's 
blast chap her fair face. Lgyty 
2. To strike, especially with a hammer or 
the — —— gee ae 7 w: te 

Chap (c! or chop), vt L To crack; 
open in long slits; as, the earth chape; the 
hands chap,—2. To strike; to knock, as ata 
door; to strike, as aclock. (Scotch.] 

Chap (chap or chop). n. 1. A longitudinal 
cleft, crack, or chink, as in the surface of the 

earth or in the hands or feet: used figura- 

tively in following extract. 
There were many chefts and chaps in our <ounoal. 


wiler. 
2 A stroke of any kind: a blow. (Scotch.} 








chop), [A form standing for 
or » and equivalent to 8c. chaft, 
lcel. Ajaptr, Dan. kjaft, Sw. mift, a jaw, 


without the ¢, and to A. Sax. cea/l, a beak or 
chap, without the 7? (which Is probably a 
dim.)) 1. The upper or lower part of the 
mouth; the jaw, i 

His chaps were all besmeared with crianon blood. | 


2. Either of the two planes or flat parta of a; 
vice or pair of tongs or —_ tor holding 
anything fast; a jaw or cheek. 


Chap (chap), ». {An abbrev. of chapman. | 
As regards its use in second sense compare 
the former use of merchant similarly, aleo 
customer, in senses of regular purchaser and | 
fellow or chap.) 1.¢ A buyer; a chapman. 

If you want to sell, bere is your cAaf. Steele, 
2. Aman or a boy; a youth: used familiarly 
and laxly, much as the word fellow is. ‘Poor 

— Pa al Joey, he was a first- 


tecleer, from chant and olear.] A cock, so | buy; to bangain. { 





Fate, fir, fat, fall;  mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 





Chaparral (chap-ar-ral’), n. [8p_, from ehap. 
arra, an evergreen oak, a word of Bosyne 
ie 1. A grove of low evergreen 
2 A clump or thicket formed by thorny 
shrubs mingled with brambles [A woni 


belonging more particularly to such por. 
tions of North America as are or have al 
Spanish. } 


Chap-book (chap'tuk), 2. [A book mild ly 
chapmen. en CHAPMAS and Cuyap] A 
name given to one of a class of tracts wf 5 
homely and miscellaneous kind, which a 
one time formed the only popular liters 
ture, They consisted of lives of here, 
martyrs, and wonderful EES, Boris 
of roguery and broad jonr, of giants, 
ghosts, and witches, histories in verse, song: 
and ballads, and theological tracts, & 
They emanated principally from the provin- 
chal — and were —— about the coup- 
try by chapmen or 
Chape (chap), n. [Fr. chape, a catch, hook, 
chape, also a cope; same origin as cep, 
eap.] 1. The by which an object ix 
attached, as the sliding-loop on a belt to 
which a bayonet-scabbard is attached, 
the back-plece by which a buckle is fixed 
on the article or garment. —2 The tram 
verse guard of a sword for a protection t 
the hand, Fairholt,—-% A metal tip or 
case that strengthens the end of a scabard, 
or the —— of a * or girdle. 
— a-pd), mn. pl Qhapeaux (sh. 
poz) [Fr., a hat.) 1. A hat—2 Some w 
=P af Dignity or Maintenance. See under 
"AP. 


Chapeau Bras (sha-p5 brit), ». [Fr. chepren, 
a hat, and bras, arm.) A small three-cor- 
nered flat silk hat, carried under the arn 
by gentlemen at court, or in fall dress, in 
the latter half of the eighteenth cestay 


Planché. D — 
Chapel (chap’el), mn. [0.Fr. chapele, capele 
(Mod. Fr. chapetic), from LL. capella, di 
of capa, a cape, hood, the word being sp- 
plied to the canopy or covering of the altar 
when mass was said, hence gradually to te 
whole recess rege ape the capella or 
chapel attached to the altar.) 1. A saber- 
dinate place of worship usually attached to 
a large church or cathedral, separately de- 
dicated, and devoted to special services — 
2A — subsidiary to a parish chureh: 
as, a parochial chapel; a free chapel; a 
chapel of ease, that is, one for the eat of 
the parishioners that dwell too far from the 
church.— 3% A place of worship comnectel 
with a royal palace, a private establishment, 
or a —— fe A place of worhp 
used by dissenters from the Charch of Exc- 
land; a meeting-house. [This use is co 
fined to England.J—5.+ A name given to 
a printer's work-house, said to be so desiy- 
nated because printing was first carried o« 
by Caxton in a chapel attached to Weetmle- 
ater Abbey. Hence—6. A union of the 
workmen in a printing-oftice for the parpese 
of promoting and enforcing order among 
themasives, the preservation of materials, 
the arrangement of any question regarding 
work, &.—7. A choir of singers or an 

chestra attached to a nobleman’s 


ment or re me court. To deposit fe 
Chapel (chapel), vt 1. To a 
chapel ([Rare.) 


or ad — io ne 
i 7 t 
our dead kings, that we may —— 9 


2 Nant, to turn a ship round in a * 
breeze of wind, when close-hauled, # the 
she will lie the same way as before. 

Chapel-cart (chap’el-kart), n. A contra: 

Chapel gr gel —— are ‘ni 

ess (chap'les), a. ithout a chap. 
‘An old rusty sword, with a broken [nit 
and chapeless.’. Shak. 

Chapelet (chap’el-et), n (Fr. chapelet, » 
chaplet, beads, a stirrup-leather, See (Har 
Ler.) 1. A pair of stirrup-jeathers, with 
atirrups, joined at the top in as sort 
leather buckle, by which they are made fast 
to the pommel of the saddle. —2 In Aydranl 
engin, a dredging or water-raising machiv. 
consisting of a chain provided with backets 
mune 

fritten t] 
chap’el-lan-j), n. [Fr. chapel 
a a chaplaincy, aon —— 
HAPLAIS.] A chapel or 
connected with a large church; an ecclesia+ 
Ghapeliet (chapiety msec CHaraul 
chap'let), » . 

Chapel-master ( p’el-mas-tér), u. Bee 

CAPELLMEISTER. 





oll, pound; , Se. abune; §, Se. fey. 


CHAPEL-ROYAL 





-royal (chap-el-roi’al}, nm. A chapel 
attached to a royal 

{chap'elLri}, ». The nominal or 
leqa) territorial district assigned to a chapel 
dependent on a mother church. 

(shap'ér-dn or shap-rof), 7. 
chaperou, from chape (which see) ) 1.A hood 
orcapanciently worn by men, women, nobles, 
and populace: afterward appropriated to 
doctors and Heentiates in colleges, —2. A 
hood or cap worn by the Knights of the Gar- 


ter when in fulldress. Camden. ‘ His head 
and face covered with a cha . out of 
whieh there were but two holes to look 


through.” Aewell.—3. A small shield con- 
taining crests, initials, &c., placed on the 
tureheads of horses which drew the hearse 
in pompous funerala —4. One who attends 
a lady to public places as a guide or protec- 
tor; now more especially a married woman 
who for the sake of propriety accompanies 
a young unmarried lady to public places. It 
has this sense because chaperons or hoods 
were worn chiefly by elderly women. 

The sam was soon collected and inserted in the 
pocket of out cherperver, Lord Lyttert, 

Chaperon (shap’ér-dn), vt. To attend ona 

lady in a public assembly. 

Fortonately Lady Bell Finlay, whom I had promisert 
to chaperon, sent to excuse herself, Afrr. HW. Mere. 


es (shap’ér-6n-aj), n. The pro- 
or countenance of a chaperon. 
8 —**2 — Coan, 
i ithout 
— cit popular parts wit 3 ꝓ 


(Fr. | 





mne (shap’ér-on), n. In her. a de- | 


Chapero! 
vice placed on the heads of horses at fun- 
erals, See CHAPERON, 3. 

(chop'faln),a. Having the lower 
chap or jaw depressed; hence, dejected; 
dispirited; silenced, Now generally written 
Chopfatien, at least in the figurative sense. 
‘Quite chapfallen.' Shak. ‘Till they be 
chapfallen and thelr tongues at peace.’ 
Bean. d& Pl * The chapfallen circle’ (skele- 
tons}. Tenngeson. 

Chapin ( in), s. See CHOPINE. 
Caapies, or high patins richly ailver'd or efit, 
fi igh pal ¥ fie _ 


Gaapiter, Chapitre (chap’i-tér), n. [From 
O.Fr. chapitel, Fr. iteau, from LL. 
capitellum, L. eapitulum, dim. of caput, a 
head; chapter has the same origin.) 1.+ The 
upper part or capital of a column or pillar. 
See CAPITAL. 

He overlaid their chagiters and their fillets with 
gold. Ex, xxxvi. 98. 
2 In law,(a) a summary of such matters as 
are to be inquired of, or presented before, 
justices in eyre, justices of assize, or jus- 


tices of the peace, in their sessions. (+) Ar- | 
ticles delivered either orally or in writing | 


hy the justice to the inquest. Wharton. 
{chap'lan or —_ > » (Fr. 
chapelain; LL. capellanus, from — n 
chapel. See CHAPEL ] 1. An ec astic 
who performs divine service in a chapel 
Rev. F. G. Lee.—2 An ecclesiastic who 
officiates at court, in the household of a no- 
bleman, or in an army, garrison, ship, insti- 
tution, &e. Forty-eight clergymen of the 
Church of England hold office as chaplains 
of the sovereign in land, and six clenry- 
men of the Church of Scotiand have a eimi- 
lar title in Scotland. —Chaplains of the pope, 
auditors or judges of causes in the sacred 


laincy (chap'lin-si or chap'lin-si), #. 
The office, post, or station of a chaplain. 


The chaplaincy was refused to me and given to 
Lambert, Swift. 


Dr. 
Geaplainry {chap'lin-ri or chap'lin-ri), 1. 
Same as Chaplaincy 


(chap‘lan-ship or chap'lin- , 
st ofa chaplain. . 


ship), m 1, The office or 
‘The Bethesda of some knight's chaplain- 
ship.’ Milton.—2 The possession or revenue 
of a chapel 
Chapless fchor’ies), a. Withont the lower 
aw. * Yellow chapless skulls.’ Shak, [Rare,} 
(chap'let), n. (fs chapelet, a dim. 
of O.Fr. er Mod. Fr. chapeau, a hat, 
from chape, L. — & hood, à ceape.] L.A 
garland or wreath to be worn on the head; 
acirclet, * With chaplets green upon their 
foreheads placed.’ Dryden. — Specifically, 
in her, a garland of leaves with four flowers 
amongst them, at equa] distances.—2 A 


string of beads used by Roman Catho- , 
lies, by 


which they count their Ors; a 
rosary, but strictly it has only a third of the 
beads of a rosary. ‘Her chaplet of beads and 
her misaal’ Longfellow.—3. In arch. a small 
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round moulding, carved into beads, pearla, 
olives, or the like.—4. Achapelet (which see). 
& A sett t —— on a —— —— 
Chaplet? (chap'let), n. m. 0 apel. 
A small chapel or — * 


That is the cAagiet where that ix of your false 
get was coshrined of dwelt. ——— 


Chapman ary dome m. pl Chapmen 
(chap’'men}) [A. Sax. cedpman, a buyer or 
seller, a merchant, from cedp, a bargain, 
trade, and mann, a man=D. koopman, G. 
kaufmann, See CHEAP.) 1.4 A buyer or 
seller; a merchant; a trader; a purchaser; 
one that offers asa purchaser. ‘A companye 
of chapmen riche.’ Chaucer, ‘ Put off others 


cunningly that would be better chapmen.’ | 


Bacon. ‘Those chapmen who are unwilling 
to buy.’ Hooker. 


Fair Domede, you do as oie gener: do, 
DAspraise the thing that you intend to ca 


Shark, 

2 In modern times more specifically a 

hawker or one who travels to sell things; a 
dlar; one who keeps a stall or 

tn. The condition of a 

chapman or tradesman. Chaucer; Gower, 

oe also Chapman- 


ie. 

Chap-money (chap’- 
mun-i), a Asam abated 
or given back by a seller 
on receiving money. 
[Provincial English. } 


Cha) 
net), f. : ron 
net.) In her. a chief di- 
vided by a curved Une. 

Chapt (chopt 
or ¢ . p. and a, 
Having chaps or cracks, especially cracks in 
the skin with swelling and soreness; as, 
chapped hands or lips. ‘Like a table... 
not rough, wrinkled, gaping or chapt.’ B. 
Jonson, 

Chappy (chop’pi or chap’pi), a Full of 
chaps; cleft. 

Chapt. See CHAPPED, 

Chapter {c ‘tér), n. (0. E. chapiter, chapi. 
tre, Fr, chayritre, formerly chapitle, capitel, 
from L. capitulum, dim. of caput, the head, 
whence algo — tattle, &e.] 1. A divi- 
sion of a book or treatise; as, Genesis 
contains fifty chapters. Hence the phrase, 
To the end of the chapter, that is, throagh- 
out; to the end.—2 council of a bishop, 
consisting of the canons or prebends, and 
other —— attached to a collegiate 
or cathedral church, and presided over bya 
dean.—3. The place in which the business 
of the — ia conducted; a chapter- 
house,—4. The meeting of certain organized 
orders and societies; as, to hold a chapter 
of the Garter, or of the College of Arma — 
5. A branch of some society or brotherhood; 
as, ‘the grand chapter of the royal order of 
Kilwinning.’—6. A decretal epistle. Aylife. 
7. A place where delinquents receive disci- 
pline and correction. <Ayliffe.—Chapter of 
accidents, chance, 

Let us trust to time and the chagerr af accidents. 
Somoadiett. 


Chapter! (chap’tér), ot To bring to book; 
to ; to correct; to censure. ‘ Chapters 
even his own Aratua on the same head.’ 


Chey feral (chap’tér-al),a. Pertaining to a 

chapter. 

Chapter-house (chap’tér-hous), n. The 
building attached to a cathedral or religi- 
ous house in which the chapter meets for 
the transaction of businesa. Chapter-houses 
are of different forms, some being paralielo- 
grams, some octagonal, and others deca- 





Chapournet, 


gonal. Many had a vestibule, and crypts | Charactt ( 


quently occur under 
them, chapter-houses 
being not unfrequently 
the burial places of cleri- 
cal dignitaries, 
Chapter ~lands (chap’- 
tér-landz), n. Lands 
belonging to chapter 
of a cathedral, &c. 
Cha) (chap’trel), 1. 
{A dim. from chapiter.] 
The capital of a pillar or 
a pilaster, which sup- 
ports arches: also called 


AMD 





, 


an Jimpost (which see). a, Chaptrel. 
(chap’ wa- 

man), % A woman who buys and sells 

—— Rare] 

Ohaxr (chiir), n. Ix. and Gael. cear, red: from 


ite having a red belly.) A name given to at 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. lock; g, go; —j, job; 


, Fr. ton, ng, sing; 














Character (karak-tér), n. 


TH, then; th, thin; 





least two species of the gents Salmo,namely, 
S. umbdla, or common char, and 8 dag 0 
bii, or Windermere char, inhabiting lakes 
of pure clear water, and found in many 
parts of the north of Europe. The body 
somewhat resembles that of the trout, but 
is longer and more slender. Char is alun- 
dant in the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
lakes, and is at once the most delicious and 
most beautiful of the Salmonide. It ia not 
quite certain whether the torgoch or red- 
belly of Wales (Salmo Salvelinus) is a dis- 
tinct species or merely a variety. Written 
also Charr. 

Char, Chare (char), n. (0.E. char, cher, 
cherr, &c., from A. Sax. cerr, cierr, oyrr, a 
turn, time, occasion, from eyrran, to turn; 
cog. with D. seeren, G. kehren, to turn 
or move about. A char-woman is one en- 

for a turn of work; charcoal is also 
trom this.) A single, separate act; a turn; 
now ustially a single job or piece of work ; 
work done by the day. ‘The maid that 
taliks and does the meanest chares.’ Shak. 


Char,t Charet (char), «.¢. To perform a 
business; to execute; to do. 
All's char’d when he is gone, Bean, & Fi, 


Char, Chare (char), vi To work at others’ 
houses by the day, without being a hired 
servant; to do small jobs, 

Char (chiir), v.t. pret. & pp. charred; ppr. 
charring. [From char, the first part of char- 
coal=O,E. char, to turn, See CHARCOAL | 
1. To burn or reduce to charcoal; in the 
case of wood this is done by burning it 
slowly under a covering of turf and earth. 
‘A way of charring sea-coal wherein it ta in 
about three hours or less... brought to 
charcoal,’ Boyle,—2 To burn slightly or 

dasa ; a8, the beam was merely charred, 

(char), v.¢, In bnilding, to hew; to 
work, as stone. Oxford Glossary. 

Char,t». An abbreviation for Chariot. 


About his char ther wenten white alauns, Chanerr. 


Chara (kara), n. [Popularname in theneigh- 
bourhood of ns.) A genus of plants, nat 
order Characem. The species are jointed 
ea, with verticillate branches. The stem 

coated with smaller tubes, and gener- 
ally incrusted with a considerable amount 
of calcareous matter. They inhabit Is 
and slow streams, rooting in the ground and 
grow erect. When taken out of the 
water they emit a very disagreeable odour, 
like that of sulphuretted hydrogen. They 
occur all over the world, but chiefly in tem- 
porate countries. Six species are found in 

n. 


Char-a-bancs (shiir-ii-boh), n. (Fr. char-a- 
banes—char, a car, d, with, and beanes, 
benches] A sort of long and light vehicle 
furnished with benches, and generally open- 
ing at the sides or inclosed with curtains, 
—— — improperly written in English 

rabane, 


Characes (ka-ri'sé-é), n. pl. [From the typi- 
cal genus Chara.] A group of submerged 
uatic plants, neafly related to the algw. 
They are jointed plants, with verticillate 
branches, composed either of one or of 
several tubea. The fruits are of two kinds, 
aml are sores oe * the same or “ 
separate plants, The male organs are sphe- 
rical bodies called globules, consisting of 
eight shields, inclosing a great number of 
filaments in the joints of which are pro- 
duced the antherozolds. The female organ 
consists of a spheroidal body surrounded by 
fine tubes which are coiled round it spirally. 
The species have been arran into two or 
three genera. The circulation In the cells 
of the Characem is easily observed. 
kar‘akt), ». [A shortened form 
of character.) A distinctive mark. 
Even so may Angelo, 
Tn all his dressings, characts, tithes, forms, 
Be an arch-villain. Seek, 
IL character, 
an engraved mark, from Gr. charaétér, a 
mark cut or engraved, from the verb ehar- 
axed or charatté, charaxé, to scrape, cut, en- 
grave.) 1. A distinctive mark made by cut- 
ting, stamping, or engraving, as on stone, 
metal, or other hard material; hence, a 
mark or figure, written or printed, and used 
to ferm words and communicate ideas; a 
letter, figure, or sign.— Musical characters, 
the conventional forms or marks used for 
signs of clefa, notes, rests, de, 
He (Dante) is the very man who has read the dusky 
cheracters om the portal within which there is no 
hope, Macauley, 


2 The peculiar form of letters, written or 
wh, whig; 





w, wig; zh, azure.—See KEY, 


CHARACTER 





printed, used by a particular person or 
people; as, the Greek character; the Runic 
character. 


Alas, ———— this is not my writing, 
Though, confess, much like the character. 


Shark. 
3. The peculiar qualities im a * — 
or habit on a pereom, which dis 

from others. 


Actions, looks, words, steps, form the alp 
which you may spell characters. Dr. 


4. A distinctive mr ne —_ to a person 
by repute; repu character for 
veracity is Bats ere nee —5. The qualities 
* in public estimatlon, belong to a per- 
son in a particular station, as when we ask 
how a magistrate or commander supports 
his character. —6. Good qualities; i good re- 
—— as, a man of worth and character. 
er, marked distinctive qualities of 
a vue as, aman is said to have a great 
deal of character, —8 An account or state- 
ment of qualities or peculiarities. 
The subterraneous passage Is much mended since 
Seneca gave to bad a character of it. Addison, 


Specifically, an oral or written account of 

_ & servant's or employee's character or val 

lifications; as, * — —* me for her 

acter.—9, A mage: especially 

ap lied to (a) indivi als fepressnted. i 
on or history. 


Ina or epi = pace, the Rete 5 must 
nla ages cho Dryden. 


saat by 


® Persons of eminence: usually with an 
jective; as, the noble characters who 
adorned ‘Athens in the time of Pericles 


*The friendship of distinguished 2* 
Roscoe. (c) Persons ed * some 

nent trait; * a low, queer, 3 —* 
ter, [Coll and — 

10. In nat. the jar —Se ting 
qualities or properties of plants, 


and minerals, forming the features by which 

they are classified; as, generic characters, 
Character (kar‘ak-tér: formerly ka-rak’tér), 
1. To engrave; to inscribe; to write. 
charactered in gold.’ 


v.t, 
‘Laws of marriage 
Tennyson, 

Show me one scar character’d on thy skin. §=SAaz. 


2+ To characterize; to ascribe a certain 
character to; to describe. *Thuanus thus 
charactereth ‘the Con-Waldenses.’ Fuller, 
3. To give expression to, as mental qualities 
to the countenance, [Rare.] 
Such character'd his face 
olence 


Of fierce and terrible benev 
That I did tremble as I looked on him, Sontaey. 


Charactered (kar’ak-térd), p. and a. Hav · 
ing a character. Tennyson, 

Characterismt (kar’ak- ik-tér-izm), n. A dis- 

tinction of character; distinctive character; 

characteristic. ‘The racterism of an 

honest man.’ Bp. Hall. ‘Described by in- 

fallible characterisms." Jer. Taylor. 


tér-ist"ik, kar‘ak-tér- ist"ik-al), a. [ 
raktéristikos, from charaktér, See CHAR- 
ACTER.} Pertaining to or serving to consti- 
tute the character; exhibiting the peculiar 
ualities of a person or thing; peculiar; 
distinctive; as, with characteristic generos- 
ity he emptied his purse. 
Whatever characteristical virtuc his him, 
raises our admiration. ——— 
Of art in general ey bo entd that it stands to 
the actual world in somewhat the same relation as 
a characteristic portrait of a great man does to the 
actual Geakly fore and featares of bis peresn. aa 
a 
-—-The characteristic angle of a curve, in 
geom. a rectilinear right -angled ot the 
whose hypotenuse makes a : 
a righ 


—— not sensibly different 

ne. 

Characteristic (kar‘ak-tér-ist"ik), n. 1. That 
which serves to constitute a character; 
that which characterizes; that which dis- 
tinguishes a person or thing from another. 
‘The characteristics of a true critic.” John- 
aon.” 


a vast invention exerts itself in Homer .. . it 
eat and peculiar character istick which dis- 
es him from all others, Pope, 


¢ on math, the characteristic of a logarithm 


= 
= 
| 
| 
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adv. In a characteristic manner; in a man- 
ner that distinguishes character. 
Henry's hypocsigy i is not eran F nor 


consistently maintaii 

———— — —e 
nes), m The state or qualities of being 
characteristic. 


Characterization (kar’ak-tér-iz-”shon), n. 


Act of 
(kar’ak- ter {z),v.t. (Gr. charak- 
trizé.| 1. To give a special stamp or charac- 
ter to; to constitute a peculiar characteristic 
or the peculiar characteristics of ; to stamp 
or dist! > as, humility characterizes the 
true Christian; the hero is characterized by 
—— and magnanimity. ‘Characterized 
y certain mental peculiarities." Buckle. — 
* "To give a character or an account of the 
personal qualities of a man; to describe by 
—— ‘One of that species of 
7 have characterized under 
ts." Spectator, 
Under the name of Tamerlane he ended to 
tharacerize King William, Fokn. 
3.+ To engrave, stamp, or imprint. ‘Sentl- 
ments characterized and engraven in the 
soul’ Sir M. Hale. [Rare.j)—Syx. To de- 
scribe, distinguish, mark, designate, stamp. 
Characterless (kar’ak-tér-les; formerly 
ka-rak’tér-les), a. 1. Destitute of any pecu- 
liar character. Coleridge.—2. Unrecorded. 
M states ——— are 
Character-monger ( kar’ak-tér-mung-geér), 
mn One given to criticise the actions and 
characters of other people; a dealer in char- 


women W 
(ea eee of 9 


She (Miss Burney—Madame D'Artiay) was his 
his an love, his ‘Wtsie cha character —— = 
ocular. 
(kar’ak-tér-i; formerly ka-rak’. 
Set n 1. Mark; distinction 
qualities. 
Here is a shell; "tis pearly blank to me, 
Nor marked with any sign or charactery, Xeats, 
2. Act or art of characterizing; ——. 
ization; expression by means of 
symbols. 
Facties use flowers for their charactery. Shak. 
Charade (sha-rid’ or sha-rad’}, n. [Fr. Ety- 
y Beppe! An enigma the solution 
re which is a word of — = — vt pe 
each of which is se — —— 
in sound or spell —— 
= as well as that of * 2*3* wo * 
ed to be discovered from deseription 
= — ———— When dramatic repre- 
sentation is used to indicate the meaning 
of the syllables and the whole word it is 
called an acting charade. rades and 
riddles as at Christmas.” Tena 
Charadrildss kar-a-dri'a- 


The all run with great swiftness, and are 
* ous. Many are nocturnal, 


( a-dri’né ), ; 35 A sub- 
family of the Charadriadse, i necluding the 
true plovers. See CHARADRIADS, CHARA- 
DRIUS, PLOVER, 

us (cha-ri‘dri-us), a. (Gr, charad- 
riog, the name of a bird supposed to be the 
plover or la wave, frome cara, a ravine. ] 

us of of birds lon to the order Gral- 
characters of which are, three 
toes on on foot, the point of the bill cylin- 
dirical and obtuse, and the nostrils linear. 
The genus includes the golden plover 6 
oe the dotterel (C. morineflus), and 

e Kentish plover (C. cantianua). 

Charag (ki'rag),n. A tribute exacted in 
Chere from Je ews and Christians. 
Charbon —— {Fr.] A little black 

spot or mark C after the large spot 
in the cavity of the corner-tooth of 


is gone. 

Charboncle,t. Acarbuncle. Chaucer. 

Serene ar kol), n, (Lit. ‘turn-coal,” 

from 0.E. char, to turn, char, a chare or 

tarn of work, chareoal being wood or other 

substance turned into coal by fire; comp. 
an’s ‘Then Nestor broil'd them on 


generally 
and mi 


a horse 


is its index or ment, —Characteristic the cole-turn’d wood.’] Coal made by char- 
a cubie, in e invariable anharmonic | ring wood; or, more ly, the carbona- 
ratio of four tangents which can be | ceous residue of vegetable, animal, or com- 
drawn toa plane cubic from any one of its bustible mi tances, when they 
own points. undergosmothered combustion. Wood char- 
+ (kar’ak-tér-ist"ik-al) | coal is used as fuel and in the manufacture 

Same as Characteristic, n. of gunpowder, &c. Animal charcoal de- 
onaraeteriatieauy ar ater ESET, |. eed trom ON. tate and bones ee, in ——— fate, and bones possesses, i 
Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 





variety 


occupy. 
What a sigh is there! the heart is sorely charged 


He never seemed to cmb 


sense of any of the services 


— — 
—— tent otis, 
ald — m4 oma —2 


2+ To put to charge or expense. 
Good Basar Bros, I I rye more accpaintatce 
ting ey wry yet pe s 

ee re: 


as, am I to charge * 
—22* for the object, to or against 
‘ore the person ; as, am | te 
—— 2 
ng for the object, to fix the 
at before the price or rate; a, > 
sharps oval of 04.4. Gwk--¢. To nana we 
impeach: followed by with = 
of which one is accused; as, to charpy a 
man with theft. 
mall ¢4is Job sianed not God foet- 
ishly, * — 
he Ai Sat Sere — ee 
His angel broke his beet, Tennyarn. 
5. To to one’s charge; te Saami; 
ascribe — — a oe —— 
object, os 
thing to w anything is 
charge the guilt of this a 
zou: the accident must be charged epeint 
own carelessness, 
Perverse mocking | whose wits, created Ses 
Charge all their woes on absolute decree. Aye 
6. To intrust; to commission: with with. 
the in of the weak 
Ant cha copmnin of the qened charges fee 
f. To command ; to enjoin; to instruct: te 


urge earn ; to exhort ; to adjure: with 
a person or ing for the object. 
The king hath strictly charged the 


And ne ray charged them hat hy as 
make him known, 

recy — — Siok 
8. To give directions to; to instruct authori- 
: as, to charge a jury.—9, To call » 


Caarge, Chester, charge! On. Stanley, 00! 
Were the last words Marmion, Sar N Sot 


we taae boon at hie right hand many wheo be 
was charging upoa ruin full gallop. 


Fate, fir, fat, fll;  mé, met, hér; pine, pin; note, not, mive; tbe, tub, byll; _ oll, pound; ii, Sc. abune; 








$, See Sey. 


CHARGE 
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2 To place the price of a thing to one’s 
debit; as, I will not charge for this 
Charge (chirj), ». 1, That which is laid on 
or in; in a general sense, any load or 
rden, 
“Tis a great charge to come under one bedy'p bond. 
ut Ae, 
2. The quantity of anything which an appa- 
ratius, as a gun, an electric battery, &c., is 
intended te receive and fitted to hold, or 
what is actually in as a load —3 An 
attack; onset; rush. 
they made!‘ 
signal of attack. ‘Gives the hot charge 
and bis them do their Liki Shak. — 
5.4 The posture of a weapon fitted for an 
attack or combat. ‘Their armed staves in 
charge.” Shak.--6 An order; injunction; 
mandate; command, 
a a; Lge before Lemar po! ee pret, ant 
oTe al 2 com ton, an 3 a ce 
in their sight. or um. xxvii, * 
Hence—7. A duty enjoined on or intrusted 
to one; care; custody; oversight. 
I gave my brother Hananl ... charge over Jeru- 
— ⸗ "Neh. “oe 
Oh ye! whose cha 
It is to bower round our pleasing hills. Keats, 
It is followed by ef or over ; more generally 
by of, and preceded by in, signifying under 
the care of any one. 


He isqoired many things, as well concerning the 
prieces which had the charge of the chy, whether 
they were in hope to defend the same. A'wovies. 


A bard division, when the hartiless sheep 
Must leave their Lumbs to hungry wolnes Be charge. 
wivfar. 
8. The person or thing committed toanother's 
custody, care, or management: a trust; thus 
the people of a parish are called the mini- 
ater’s charge. 
The sta rdian cf his chen 
Tosome kesh pasture. Dr pan. 
& Instructions given by a judge toa jury. 
1 an exhortation given by a bishop toh 
clergy. 
Te bishop has recommended this author in his 
charge to the clergy. Dryden, 


10. In Scots law, (a) the command of the 


sovereign’s letters to orm some act, as , 


to enter an heir. (2) measenger's copy 
of service requiring the person to obey the 
order of the letters, or generally to Imple- 
ment the decree of a court; as, a charge on 
letters of horning, or a — inst a 
superior.—11. What is alleged or ugcht 
forwan! by way of accusation; imputation; 
aceneation, ‘The charge of confounding to- 
gether very different classes of phenomena.’ 
Wheel, 

We need not lay new matter to his charge. Shah, 


12. That which constitutes debt in commer- 
cial transactions; the sum payable as the 
price of anything bought; an en of 
money or the price of goods on the debit 
side of an account. —13. Cost; par oc 
‘This army of such mass and rye.” 
Shak. — 14 Imposition on land or estate; 
rent, tax, or whatever constitutes a burden 
orduty.—15. In farriery,a preparation of the 
consistence of a thick decoction, or between 
an ointment and a plaster, used as a romedy 
for sprains and inflammations.—16, In Aer. 
a bearing, or any figure borne or represented 
on an escutcheon whether on the field or 
on an ordinary. — 17, A quantity of lead of 
somewhat uncertain amount, but supposed 
to be 36 piga, each pis containing 6 stones 
of 12 Ibs. each. Called also Charre,—SYN, 
Care, cuatody, trust, management, cost, 
rice, expense, assanit, attack, onset, in- 
unction, command, order, mandate. 
bility ( chiirj-a-bil‘i-ti),. The 
quality or condition of being chargeable ; 
chargeablenesa. 

Chargeable (chirj‘a-bl), 4. 1. Capable of 
being : a8, (a) capable of being or 
falling to be set, laid, or imposed; as, a 

duty chargeable on wine, (6) Subject to a 

charge or tax; aa, wine charyea with a 

duty. (ce) Coos of being laid to one’s 

charge; capable of heing imputed to one. 

‘Some fault chargeable upon him.’ South. 

{d@) Subject to accusation; liable to be ac- 

a 3 ld be cf Ale with i 

Your s would be cha wile with somet! 
worse idee trdelicney: they —* be immoral _— 


Spectator, 
2 + Expensive; costly; causing expense, and 
henee burdensome, ‘That we may not be 
chargeable to any of you.’ 2Thes ii 8 ‘A 
bloody and chargeable civil war.’ Burke. 
Considering the chenrertle methods of their edu- 
cation, and 7 small income, it ix next to a miracle 


that no more of their childrem should want. 
Atterbury. 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c, loch; g,90; ji, job; fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH. then; th, tin; 


‘O the wild charge : 
Tennyson. —4. An order or’ g 





4.14 Welghty; involving care and trouble. 


Charles was at that time letted with cAargradie 
business, Fatyan, 


yn ae Ey chirj‘a-bl-nes). n. The 
quality of being chargeable; (a) Capability | Charlot 


of being ¢ ; chargeabitity. (b)t Expen- 
siveness; cost; costliness. Whitlock; Boyle. 


| Chargeablyt (chiirj’a-bli), adv. Expen- 
| sively; at great cost. Ascham, 
+ a. Burdensome. ‘A gret 


t multitude of peple, ful chargeant, and ful 
—— and). — 
harged ehiirjd), p. and @. 1. In Aer. 
carrying a certain charge, bearing, or device, 
or serving as a charge. —2. In panting, gen- 
erally used in the sense of overc: or 
Fok. pant but ‘painted with a rped 
brush * means painted in a full, bold style. 
d Affaires * daf-far), n. 
[Fr., lit. charged with affairs.] One who 
tranaacts diplomatic business at a foreign 
court during the absence of his superior 
the am lor, The agents that bear this 
name also form a separate class, being the 
chosen envoys or realdenta at the states to 
which other states do not appoint diploma- 
tista of the higher grades. ey constitute 
the third or lowest class of foreign ministers, 
and are accredited, not to the sovereign, 
hut to the department for foreign affairs. 


Chargeful t ‘fgl), a. ae ie 
costly. “he charge/ul ) Aak, 
shirj‘hous), n. A school- 


Charge-house t (« 
Do you not educate youth at the charyr-rouse ! Shab, 


house 
chirj'les), a. 1. Free from 
charge.—2.t Not expensive; free from ex- 
‘A — both more publick, roomy, 
| and chargeless." Hali, 
,; Chargeoust ( jus), a Costly; expen- 
sive; burdensome. 
And when I was among you and had neevl I was 
churgrews to no man. Wickitge. 


Charmer (chiirj‘ér), n. L One who or that 
which ¢ es —2 A large dish. Mat. 
xiv. &8—& 


a Ss war-horse, ‘Some who on 

e yer prance.’ Byron. 

Charge -sheet (chirj’shet), » A paper 
kept at a police-station to receive each 
night the names of the persons brought 
and given into custody, with the nature of 
the accusation and the name of the accuser 
fn each case. 


shiir'zha-ship), ». The office 

of ac ry — 

— (cha’rl-ll), ade. In a chary manner; 
carefully; warily; sparingly; fragally. 

Chariness (cha'ri-nes),n. 1. The quality of 
being chary; caution; care; frugality; spar- 
ingness,—2.+ Nicety; scrupulousness. 


IT will consent to act any villany against him that 
may not sully the clardness of our honesty, SAat, 


Chariot (char’i-ot) » [Fr. chariot, from 
char,a car. See CAR] 1. A stately four- 
wheeled pleasure or state carriage = 
one seat, —2 A car or vehicle formerly 








Grecian Chariot.—Hope’s Costume of the Anctents. 


in war, in processions, and for racing, drawn 
by two or more horses, Among the Greeks, 
especially, these chariots were commonly 
ornamented with highly artistle designs. 

Chariot (char’i-ot), v.4 To convey in a 
chariot, [{Rare.) 

Anangel . . . all in dames ascended, . 
Asin a fery column ofartoting 
His godlike presence. Af ittor, 

Chariotee (chari-o-té"), », A small light 
pleasure-chariot with two seats and four 
wheels. 

Charioteer (char-i-o-tér}), n. The person who 
drives or conducts a chariot. ‘Mounted 
combatants and charicteera.’ Cowper. 

Charioteering (char‘i-o-tér"ing), n The 
act or art of driving a chariot. 

Good charistrering is exhitited, not by furious 











lashing of the horses, but by judicious management 
of the reins. Aird. 

Chariot-man ¢ (char'i-ot-man}, n. The 
driver of a chariot. zg Chr. xviii. 33. 

«Trace (char'!-ot-ras)}, n A race 
with chariots; a sport in which chariots 
were driven in contest for a prize. 

Charism (kar’izm), an. (Gr. charisma, a 
gift.) £celes, a miraculous gift or power 
conferred on the early Christians, as of 
healing, of tongues, &c. 

Charitable (charit-a-bl), a. [Fr. charitable, 
charitable, benevolent. See CHARITY. | 
Pertaining to or characterized by charity; 
aa, (2) full of d-will or tenderness; hene- 
—— and kind; as, a charitable disposi- 

on. 
Sche was so charade and so pltwus 
Sche woide weepe if that eche sawe a mous 


Caught In a trappe, if it were deede or bledde. 
Chatter. 


») Liberal in benefactions to the poor and 
u relieving them in distress, (c) Pertaining 
to alms-giving or relief to the poor; spring- 
ing from charity or intended for charity: 
as, a charitable institution. 

How shall we then wish . . . to live our lives over 
again in order to 62 every moment with eharitetve 
offices t Atterbury 
(d) Lenient in judging of others; not harsh; 

‘avourable; as, a charifable judgment of 
one’s conduct. — SxxX. Kind, benevolent, 
liberal, favourable, indulgent. 
Charitableness (char'it-a-bl-nes}, n. The 
quality of being charitable; the disposition 
to be charitable; or the exercise of charity. 

* A leas mistaken charitableness.” Milton, 

He seemed to me, by his faith and by his cAaritaile- 
ers, to inclucle im his soul some grains of the melden 
age. ex⸗ 

Charitably (char‘it-a-bil), ade. In a char- 
itable manner; kindly; liberally; benevo- 
lently; with a disposition to help the poor; 
favourably; as, to be charitably disposed 
towards all men. 

*Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain, 

And charitadly let the dull be vain, Pope. 
Charitative? (char‘’i-ta-tiv),a. Arising from 
or influenced by charity; charitable. 

Charitative considerations, a respect to which was 
strictly had in all the doctor's writings. Ag, Feté 


Charitous,ta. Charitable. Gower. 

Charity (char’i-ti), #. (Fr. charité, 0. Fr. 
charitet, cariteit, from L. caritas, caritatis, 
from carus, dear, whence also caress.) 1. In 
a general sense, all the good affections men 
ought to feel towards each other; one or 
more of such feelinge In a theological 
sense it includes love to God and universal 
good-will to men. 

Now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 

the greatest of these is céunrity, a Cor, xili, 12. 


They, at least, are Ite to be envied, in whose 
hearts the great charities .. . lee dead. Ruskin, 


2 Liberality in fudging of men and their ac- 
tions; a disposition which inclines men to 
think and ju favourably, and to put the 
best construction on words and actions. 

The highest exercise of charity is charity towards 
the uncharitable. Buckminster, 
& Liberality to the poor, or to benevolent 
institutions. 

Heaven be their resource who have no other but 
the charity of the world, the stock of which, I fear, 
is no way safficient for the many great claims which 
are housty made on it. Sterne. 
4. Alma; whatever is bestowed gratuitously 
on the poor for their relief. 

It was not in dress, nor fensting. 
charities that bis chief expenses buy, 
& Any act of kindnesa or benevolence; as, 
it would he a charity to refrain from critt- 
cising him.—é& A charitable institution; a 
foundation for the relief of certain persons 
by alms, education, or otherwise; an hos- 
pital; a mortification. ‘A patron of some 
thirty charities.” Tennyson.—7. In English 
law, a term used to signify auch charitable 
bequests as are within the letter and the 
spirit of the statnte of Elizabeth, called the 
statute of charitable uses, as gifts, devises, 
&ec., for the relief of aged, impotent, and 
poor people, for achools of learning, free- 
schools, and scholars of universities, for re- 

of bridges, ports, highways, churches, 
‘or education and preferment of orphans 
&c. By the statute above-mentioned all 
devises for superstitions uses are prohibited. 
—Charity, Brothers of. See IGNORANTIN. 
Charity, Sisters of, nuns who minister to 
the poor and nurse the sick; specifically a 
congregation with annual vows founded by 
Vincent dv Paul in France.—Syn. Love, 


hor promiscuous 
acuudeny. 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


CHARITY-BOY 


benevolence, good-will, affection, tender- 
ness, liberality, candour, indulgence, altns- 


vin 
chart boy (char’i-ti-boi),n. A boy bro 
up nity: aed on a Charitebie e 


foundation. 

Charity-children (char‘i-ti-chil-dren), n, pl. 
Children brought up in a charity-school or 
on a charitable foundation, 

Charity-girl (char’i-ti-gérl), ». A girl 
brought up at a charity-school or on a char- 
itable foundation. 

ity-school (char’i-ti-skil), n. A school 
maintained by voluntary contributions or 
bequests, for educating, and in many cases 
= ue edge, feeding, and clothing poor chil- 


Charivari shii-ré-va-ré),n. [Fr.) 1. A mock 
serenade of discordant music, kettles, tin- 
— &e., which used to be performed in 

France before the houses of old people who 
re-married, and is still practised in the 
United States as a means of nocturnal an- 
noyance, Hence —2. From its suggesting 
derision, ridicule, satire, it has come to be 
employed as the name of several satirical 
—— as, Punch, or the London Chari- 


Charkt porate pep First syllable of charcoal 
regarded aa equivalent to charc-coal.}] Char- 





I contrived to burn some wood here, as I had seen 
done in England, — — ee oe 


dry coal 
Chark ¢ (chirk), et. ry above.] To burn 
toa ; to char. f it flames not out, 
charke him Agr N. Grew. ‘ Like 
wood charked for the smith.’ Johnson. 
Charlatan (shiir'la-tan), » ([Fr., from It. 
ciarlatano, a quack, from re, to prate, 
to chatter e birds] One who prates 
much in his own favour and makes —— 
rantable pretensions to skill; a quack; an 
empiric; & mountebank. *“Quacks char- 
latans.’ Tatler. 
Cha (shir-la-tan’ik),a. Resembling 
or ing to a charlatan; as, charlatanic 


icks. 

Chariatanical shiir-la-tan‘ik-al),a. 

ish; making undue pretensions to skill. 
A cowardly soldier, and a charlatanical doctor, 

are the petactpal subjects of comedy. c 
Charlatanically (shiir-la-tan’ik-al-li 

In a charilatanic fh like a ch . 
Charlatanism Cae hate), n. Quack- 

ery; charlata 

(shiir'la-tan- 


shiir-la-tan't- ri), n. Undue pretensions 
4 —— ss wheedling; deception by 


ange cents rs a a 
ate 

Feveries of genius, = 1. Disraeli, 
Charles's Wain (chirlz’iz win),n, [Usually 
considered to be a corruption of churl's (that 


is farmer's or peasant's) wain, but some 
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2. Anything believed to possess some occult 
or supernatural power, such as an amulet 
or spell or some mystic observance, ‘This 
charm of woven paces and of waving hands." 
Tennyson. 
She works by charms, by spells, by the 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star ; 

In his steep course? voter idigre, 
8%. Something which exerts an irresistible 
power to and attract; fascination; 
allurement; attraction. ‘ All the charms of 
love.’ Shak. ‘The smiles of nature and 
the charms of art. Addison.—4_ A trinket, 
stich as a locket, seal, &c., worn on a watch- 


(chiirm),e.¢. 1. To subdue or 
control by incantation or magical 
or supernatural influence. ‘No 
witchcraft charm thee.’ Shak. 

TU chars his eyes against she do a 


2. To fortify or make iavelnerabio 
with charms. 
1 Seen are ee Se eee es ee 
To one of woman born, 
¢ toasts srnesthetstileian 
to allay or appease by what ¢ van 
delight. 

Music the fiercest grief can charm, Pope. 
4. To give exquisite pleasure to; to 
fascinate; to enchant. 

Fw on their mirth and dance intent, 

jocund music chara his ear. Milton, 

5&1 To play, as on an instrument; to pro- 
dace musical sounds from. * Charining his 
oaten ig ode unto his perea’ Spenser. — 
ee Ed ate, enchant, enrapture, cap- 

¥ 

Charm (chirm), v.i. 1. To work with magic 

power; to act as a charm or spell; to pro- 
duce the effect charm. 


No nor witch hath to charwe. 
fairy takes, power 


2 To —— as, a melody 
that ond charm more than any other. — 
3.4 To give forth musical sounds. 

And all the while harmonious airs were heard, 
or charming pipes. Afiiten, 

chiirm’ér), n One that 
or has power to charm. (a) One that uses 
or has the power of enchantment, or some 
similar power. Deut. xviii, 11. 
ear; a Fr hhh the dL. of — alto 
never 50 wisely. Ps. Iwill, 4, 5. 
2 One who delights and attracts the affec- 
s. 


could I be with either, 
dear charmer away. 


—— 


Were t' Gay. 


Charmeress (chirm’ér-es), mn. An enchant- 
ee — — Chau- 


Charmful ful (charm), 0. a. Abounding with 


think that ‘Charles’ may refer to the or melod charming; melodious. 
— —7 Pia egreat | Kod with him bid his chariajul lyre to 
the seven @ constel Cowley. [Rare.) 

lation called or or the Great Bear. joy bine ng), @ Pleasing in the 
Known also as "the MP and sometimes | highest delighting; 


asthe Butcher's Cleaver. Two of the stars 
costco cee Ene with pn 
n a w ie 
they direct an observer to * 
Charieck (char‘lok), n. a Sax. cerlic; in 
mes carlock; the term. 


is the 

in in gar hemlock, ‘and meant properly leek, 
ugh it seems also to have been used in the 
wiber coune of plant or sect] The English 
name of Sinapis arvensis, a common yellow 
weed in cornfields. Jointed or white char- 
lock is Raphanus Raphanistrum, It also is 
a common cornfield weed, but having white 
or straw-coloured flowers and jointed pods, 
russe (shirlot-ros), m. [Fr. ehar- 

lotte, a marmalade of apples covered wi 
pieces of toasted bread, and Russe, Russian, 
A dish made of a kind of 
—— pean cov 


Malu, or whip- 
wel with a sort of | 


—— A slang name for a 
moe A of the En night-watch before 
the police force was nized in 1829: so 
called from Charles L, in whose reign the 
system was reo d. Collectively the 
force was called the Charlies. 

Charm (chiirm),n. (Fr. charme, a charm, 
an enchantment, from L. carmen, a — a 
verse, a charm. } 1 tA sales: a song. ith 
charm of earliest birds." Milton. 

Favourable times did ws afford 





Free libertic to chaunt our charas at will. All stood together on the deck, 
5, Fora rnel dungeon fitter, Coleridge, 
Fite, fiir, fat, igll;  mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mive; tbe, tub, byll; oil. pound; 


—* ofa 
Of chiming strings 
—* Charmer (: 
—— 
charming 
charms or 
. | bring.’ 
th 
1) fess: 


He saw her charming, but he saw not half 
downcast modesty 


The charms her comers. 
Aomson. 


Syn. Enchanting, bewitching, captivating, 
alluring, fascinating, delight- 
a amiable. 

— In acharm- 


enrapturi 
ful, grac 


ing manner; — 
She siniled very charmeingiy, and Ss as 


fine a set of teeth as ever eye Add 


Charmingness (chiirm’'ing-nes), 7. "The 
state or quality of being charming; the 


wer to please. 
Ee aed a, Destitute of 


gj cnt . who is grown a little charm: 
he Swi. 


+ Charnicot (chiir’ne-ko, chir’ni 
‘a ably from Charneco, a village 
mn.) A kind of sweet ‘ine, Pao. 
ese, 

Here's a cup of Charweco, Shab, 
Where no old Ciarnico is, nor no anchoves. 
Bean, & Fi. 
Charnel (chiir’nel), a [Fr. charnel, 0.Fr. 

earnel, carnal, — L. carnalis, and that 
-] Containing flesh 


ko), — — 
near Lis 


from caro, carnix, flesh 
or carenssea. [Rare.] 
eS ee an ee 


Of seen in 
Alilton, 
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Charnel (char’nel fi 
bones tthe Hove tg a Pekin -house. * 


nels and the house of woe." T. Warton. 


Better be 

Where the . 

Gad pd ded age a 
Chernci-house (chie'nsdl-how), J — 
under or near churches where 
the dead are deposited; —— 
portico or gallery, in ar near 0 Gercbsare 
over which the bones of the dead were laid 

Fveathang es nell In class. 
‘ron), nm In the 
yop a TP meds vals 
of the deceased over ehas ache 








Charon and two Spirits of deceased Person —Pandia. 


infernal tows. fora 5** of mony, which 
was p n the mou e 
vious to burial. rs. 


Charpie (shir- n, [Fr., 
verb charpir, vip teaue out, 3* Le 


nck, to bal 


arqui (chirk8) n. [The Chitian name, 


rruption. } 
strips of about an inch thick and dried by 
capoonre to te sun. If cut from the animal 
n good ve: and well dried, it will 
et for cigs t= of time. 
kind of fish. See Citar. 
a mn Same as Charge, 17. 


Charre 
— a. Pertaining to charcoal: 
like or partaking of 


ning 3 trom — 
et same word oo 
a charter, (Card * A sheet of 
on which information is 


cal or e Map; a 
on paper of some part of the earth's sar- 
face, with the coasts, islands, rocks, banks, 


r vo 


ians are straight lines, parallel and equidis- 
tant; the lels of —— are —_— 
lines, the distance between which increases 
from the equator toward either pole, in the 
ratio of the secant of the latitude to the 
radius.— Plane chart is a 


to nographie charts 
— la spots and appearances of 

‘cpographic charts are draughts of 
perticuar places o sia of the earth 
A written deed 


Chart (chiirt), r.t To 
to delineate on a map; 
lineate, as on a chart; as, to 


What alls us, who are soxnd, 
That we should mimic this raw foal te wet, 
fhich charts us all in its coarse blacks and whites 
Tewnpree 


ii, Se, abune; f, Sc. fey. 
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Charta (kiir'ta), n. [L.) Lit. a paper or | -master (chiir’tér-mas-tér), n. In ' 
—— acharter. See CHART. the midland districts of England, a con- | 
(kiir-tA’ahns),a. Inbot, papery; | tractor who undertakes to 

resembling paper: appli ee 
texture of leaves, ba 

shirt), n. (Fr. Ths Guia The 
constitution or fundamental law of the 


French monarchy as drawn up on the re- 
storation of Louis XVIII. 
pete —8 n. Same as Cartel. 
char'tér), . O Fr. chartre, cartre, 
arius, pertaining to paper, from 
—— paper, See CARD.) 1. A written in- 
strument, executed with usnal forms, = 
as evidence of a grant, contract, or wha 
is done between man and man; any instru. 
ment executed with form and solemnity be- 
stowing rights and u33 As between 
private persons the term is more especially 
applied to deeds and instruments under seal 
for the conveyance of lands; title-deeds, 
Royal charters are such all are granted b: 


=~ = 
vileges to their au subject suc 
reat Charter, granted ing Sohn see 
MAGNA CHARTA), and charters gran fe 
various sovereigns to boroughs and m 
bodies, to universities and colleges, 
or to colonies and f possessions ; 


sovereigns, and ** 


F t the grantee 
nually pay a sum of money or 
sain tonelann to the granter, 

in —— form of a written deed. 
common kind of charters are feu charters. 


a. after Red te surrender 
its privileges; and new charters wane c granted which 
gave the ascendency everywhere to th — 

a 
2 Privilege; immunity; exemption. [Rare.] 


‘ie tons & chaveir tne var ena, 

When she does praise me, grieves me, Sad, 
3. En com, &) the letting or hiring a ship by 
special con epee Aa offered for sale 
or charter. WG the lane of bermen of pach 
a contract. (c) The written instrument em- 
bedying the terms of the contract.—4. In 
politics, a sort of claim of rights, or docu- 
ment embod, ts Soman or gemeiges 


of the See CHARTIST. 
(char’tér), v.t. 1 To hire or let a 
zt by Sorter. See CHARTER - PARTY.— 
‘o establish by charter; as, to charter a 
Charterable SS a. 


—* or in a condition to or 

hi as a ship. 

Charter- Tohur'tér-boi n. A boy on 
the Charter-house founda’ See CHAR- 


Charter - brother (chiir’ tér-brutu-ér 
One of = inmates and pensioners the 


Onartered chiir'térd and a. 1. Hired 
= let by —* a ship. aoe Je 


by charter; 
8* 
When he speaks, 
‘The air, a chartered libertine, is still. Shak, 


8. Granted by charter; as, chartered privi- 
leges; chartered power. 
5 regarding the sufficiency of _ 


(char’tér-4r),n. 1. One who char- 
ters.--2. [Provincial.] A Cheshire freeholder. 
(chér’tér-hous), n. [Corrup- 
tion of Fr. Chartreuse, a Carthusian monaa- 
tery; formed from the name of the vill 
Chartrousse in Dauphiny, near which t 
first monas of the Carthusians wes 
founded.] A charitable Institution or hos- 
_ founded in London in 1611 = * 
Sutton. It maintains eight 
brothers (chiefly decayed soldiers an ed 
— each having a separate apartment, 
ample die atiendance, and 26 a its 
for elothi ¢.; and forty-four = 
‘the sons ” poor gentlemen to who m the 
—— of education js too onerous,’ — 
tion of ita educational 
i at Godalming, Surrey) attracts a large 
number of external pupils, who board wi 
the masters or merely attend school. The 


reps 


the mines at a stated price. He generally 
— a provision shop near the works, 
where the men are compelled to make their 
weekly or other at prices very 
advantageous to master. 

char’ tér-pair-ti), a, (Fr. 


—— & 4 

charte-partic, a divided charter, from the 
practice of cutting the teal yy in two, 
and all aoe gp Pn —— 
tractors] In com. an 


the hire of a vessel and the freight This is | 


to be signed by the r or master of 
the ship, and by —— who hires or 
freights it. os acaet acme the name and 


bua: of the vessel, the names of the mas- 
ter and te ine Maal a or rate of th of the 
freight, the me of | 


and other 
—— n. The bts tone di 
Fn ardor and opinions of the Chartists. 

Chartist (< —— ———— One 
* —— (chiefly 
—— wor men) that sprung up 
about the year 1838" —* Chartists advo· 
cated as their es universal 
suffrage, no property oii on for a seat 
in parliament, ann —— * 

— —— of members, * 


demanded asco as rel Me ing ae pools ca 


The extreme section of the party, who 
—— an appeal to arms or popular 
risings if the charter could not be o ed 
by legitimate means, were called physical 
force men. Owing to ey —— a 

—*2 since 


col made by the governmen 
——— has now lost its olitical oe eer 


Chartless (chirt’les), a. Without a chart; 
of which no — been Tet a 
or publishes maps or een 
maps or charts. 
(kiir-to-graf‘ik), a. Pertain- 
phy. 


to- ik-al-1i), 
adv. graphically (kir- —— by char- * 
tography 


ing to 


country. 
uz (kiir-tom’et-ér), n. [L. charta, 
and Gr, metron, measure. | An instrument 
and 


for maps 

shir-triz),m. (See CHARTER- 
HOUSE.) 1. A celebrated — of Car- 
thusians in the department of Isére, France, 
noted for the severity of its regulations. 
The monks had at one time considerable 
property, but they were d ed at the 
revolution of 1789.—2. A — esteemed 
tonic liqueur obtained by dist aroma- 
oP en growing on the Alps, ona which 
derives ita name from the above monastery, 
where it is made in large dary 
Chartreux (shiir-tré), n A Carthusian 
monk or friar. 


(kitr’ti-la-ri), n. [Fr. cartulaire, 
LL. cartularius, cartularium, chartula- 
rium, from chartula, dim. of L. charta, 
poe 1. An officer in the ancient Latin 

urch, who had the care of charters and 
— of a public nature.—2. A record 
, asof a monastery. ‘The char- 
or leger-book of some adjacent mon- 

pao Blackatone. 

Char-woman (char’wu-man', n — woman 
hired for odil work or for single days 

Char-work (chir’wérk),n. Work 
a char-woman. 

She, harvest done, to char-wers did aor 
Meat, drink, and twopence were her hire. 


Chary a {A Sax. cea Dra 
\ — ae GeO Chary 


is tt thus an adjective See ay to the 
noun care. See CARE.) 1, Careful 
to cherish with care; cautious: ra thaf. 


Pe ang thon made him his 
rising repata' nating, 1 
: in this sense 


—* — fo towel by ay cA - chary — 


compliments: oppoai 


coals from 
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rae over against a rock, Scylla, on the 

talian const. hs assumed danger and 
simeulty of steeri - 1 between these two 
dangers, and especially the rof falling 
upon the one in desiring to avoid the other, 
is frequently alluded to by classical authors 


and has passed intoa verb, srpressios 
the ———— of falling ake one evil 4 
ing to evade its opposite. 
Thus when 
.. ee ee 
Chasable (chis‘a-bl), a. Capable of being 
chased; fit for the chase. ‘Beasts which ben 


— & 
— [ — * “vel age ete OR. 
Fr. * to ——— 


— cacier, Mol te 
L. capt 


ving, as 

‘Rose to chase the deer at 

2. To pursue for any purpose; yo follow with 

hostili ; to drive of : as, to chase an enemy. 

py their brother's endless malice 

from en pens fo prince, and from -e to 

place. ‘To chase inj with 
—— oma.’ Shak. 

The fo 
The flying stars, and 


——— 


morn had chased away 
restored the day. 


Lo, warrior! now the Cross of Red 
Points to the grave of the ity dead; 
ete & * ee the 
‘0 chase the spirits e n 
Ay 


(The spelling chace is now olden or never 
used. 


Chase (chis), n. —— — for 
e purpose of capturing or ning: 
cifically, ee as, he is fond of ‘the 


The chaxe 1 sing ; —— — 


Somere: 
Often used fi vely; a3, tha chase of 
leasure, profit, fame, &c. *Mad chase of 

2." Dryden. — —2% That which is pursued 
—— specifically, a vessel pursued by 


Nay, Warwick! pat ing out some other chwor, 

For | ouyself will hunt this deer to death, SAak, 
3. An open piece of ground or place well 
| ete with wild — a. * belong- 
ing to a proprietor: said properly 
to differ — a forest, which is not —— 
property, and is invested with 
and from a park, which is 
this sense often written chace.] 

A forest hath laws of her own, to take cognizance 
of all trespasses; ahe hath also her officers, 
po ene om ape ape nop ‘eoudwarte, 


Howell. 

4. A term in the game of tennis; the spot 
where a ball falls, beyond which an oppo- 
nent must strike his ball in order to =a a 
point.—To give chase to, to pursue.— 

the chase, in law, properly, the buck, —* 
‘OX, marten, and roe; but in a common and 
legal — the *3 extends to all wild 
beasts renety and hunting. 
. Chdsse, from L. ca: 


we 


of a 
pall ft the muzzle, or in modern guns in 
which the muzzle has no swell, the whole 
of that partof a gun which is in —— 
the trunnions.— 3. A wide groove; 
cally, in ship-building, a long spl mi mor 
tise. See CHASE-MORTISE. — 4. +. * 
building, that kind of Inker by which e 
overlap joint of : ker-built boats is 
"| ee y con the stem and stern 
nto a flush- joint, as — carvel-built boats, 
Chase (chia), v.t —— from enchasc.] 
L To enchase (which see),—2. To cut, so as 
to make a screw; —————— 


screw, (cha , : 
chas’gun), n. In war-sh 
= used in chasing an enemy, or in aed 
ng a ship when chased; a chaser. 
Chase-mortise (chas’mor-tis n. A man- 
ner of mortising transverse pieces Into par- 
allel timbers already fixed. One end of the 
are piece is mortised into one of the 
parallel pieces, and a long mortise being 
eut in ttle other parallel piece, the other 





house riginally a Carthusian monas- The cherie! eld pros — end of the transverse piece is let into it by 
tory, founded fa 1571. If she anmask her beauty tothe moon. Shad | Taxing i¢ radiate on its already mortised 
Charterist (ohiir ver-ist), n. Same as Chart- oie a’ dun eal ae ae exer. end. In thie way « ceiling joists are fixed to 
ist. Gent. ing jo 
Charter-land (chir'tér-land), n. Land held (ka-rib‘dis), n. [T., ‘aa Gr. ' Chaser chaser), n. 1. One who chases; a 
by charter or in socage; rybdis.] A whirlpool on the coast of | pursuer; a driver; a hunter.—2 Naut. (a)a 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; f, Fr. ton; ng, sing, TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,—See KEY. 
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CHAT-POTATOES 














vessel which pursues another. (6) A chase- 
gun; a gun in a vessel for firing when in 
chase or being chased; called a bow-chaser 
when pointed from the bow, and a stern- 
chaser when from the stern. 

Chaser (chis‘ér), n 1. One who chases or 
enchases ; an enchaser.—% A hand tool of 
steel used for cutting or finishing the threads 
of screws; the tool used as the cutting instru- 
ment in a chasing-lathe, 

Chasible (chaz‘i-bl), n. Sce CHASUBLE. 

Chasidean, n. Sce ASSIDEAN. 

Chasing-jathe (chés‘ing-lATH), % A lathe 
adapted to screw cutting. 

Chasm (kazm), n [Gr. chasma, L. chaema, 
from Gr, root cha, as in chaské, chaind, to 
open,] An opening made by disruption, as 
a breach in the earth or a rock; a cleft; a 
fissure; a gap; especially, a wide and dee 
cleft. That deep romantic chasm whic 
slanted down the green hill’ Coleridge. 
‘The little elves of chasm and cleft.’ Ten- 


nayson, Fig. 
ropesitions, that the gospel is 


Between the two 
true and that it is falee, what a fearful chores, 
Buckminster. 


Chasmat (kaz’ma),n A chasm, Dr. H. 

Hore, 

Chasm ed (kazmd), a. Having gaps or a 
chasm. 

Chasmy (kaz‘mi), a. Abounding with 
chasms. ‘The chasmy torrent’s foam-lit 

Wordsworth. 

Chasselas (shas‘se-las),n. [From a village 
of that name near Macon, France, where a 
fine variety is grown.] A sort of grape, 
highly esteemed for the table. 

Chasse-marée (shas-ma-ra), n (Fr. chasse, 
chase, and marée, tide.j] A French shallop 
or coasting vessel, generally lu -rigged 
and with two or three masts, ‘They seldom 
venture F faa 5) * 

shas-pd), n. r Chassepot, 
the inventor.) The breech-loading rifle used 
in the French army. See RIr.E. 

Chasseur (shas-s¢r), n [Fr., a huntsman.) 
1. Milit. one of a body of soldiers, light and 
active, both moun and on foot, trained 
for rapid movementa, —2 A persee dressed 
in a sort of military style in attendance 
oy persons of rank. ‘The great chasseur 
who had announced her arrival.’ Irving. 

Chassis (shas-26), n.. [Fr. chdssis, a frame 
or framework.) A kind of traversing frame 
or movable railway, on which the carriages 
of guns move backward and forward in 
action. 

Chaste (chiast), a. (Fr. chaste, O.Fr. caste, 
chaste, pure, from L. castus, chaste, from 
same root as Gr, katharos, pure, Skr, cudh, 
to be purified.) 1. Pure from all unlawful 
sexual commerce; possessing chastity or 
sexual purity; continent; virtuous, 

That they may teach the young women .. . to be 
discreet, chwste, keepers at home. Tit i. 4 ¢. 


Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning dew 
She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to —— 


— 
J —* * obscenity at, , —— 
thought and language. ‘ ie they 1 
your chaste conversation coupled with fear.’ 
1 Pet. iii 2.—3. In a figurative sense, (@) as 
applied to language and —— style, free 
from barbarous words and phrases, and 
from quaint, affected, extravagant 7 
sions; not affected or grandiloquent. * That 
great model of chaste, lofty, and pathetic 
eloquence the Book of Common yer.” 
Macaulay. (b) In ert, free from meretricious 
ornament or affectation; not pends. 

Chaste-e (chast7d), a. aving chaste 
or modest eyes. ‘The oak-crown'd sisters, 
and their chaste-eyed queen.” Collins, 

@,fm [The old form of Chate- 
iaine.| A female castellan; a chatelaine. 
se 4 (chast/li), adv. In a chaste man- 
ner: (a) without unlawful commerce of 
sexes; without obscenity. (6) Without bar- 
barisms or unnatural phrases: as, a composi- 
tion chastely written. (c) Without meretri- 
cious ornament; unmeretriciously; not gaud- 
ily; as, a picture chastely designed. 

Chasten (chas‘n), et. (0.Fr. chastier (Fr. 
eluitier), from L. castigare, to castigate or 
chastise, from castus, pure, whence chaste; 
comp. chastize.] 1. To inflict pain, trouble, 
ov affliction on for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing from evil; to correct; to chastise; to 
punish: formerly it might be used of cor- 
poral punishment, but it is seldom or never 
Oo used now. 

If be commit iniquity, I will hasten him with the 


rod of men. 2 Sam. vii, 24. 
As many as I love, I rebuke and chaster. 
Rev, ii, 39. 





And fear not, Enid, I should fall upon him, 
Who love you, Prince, with something of the love 
Wherewith we love the Heaven that hastens us, 
Tesrnpeon. 
2 To purify, as the taste; to refine. 
They (classics) chaste and enlarge the mind and 
excite to noble actions, Layard. 
Chastener (chas‘n-¢r), x, One who chastens. 
(chist’nes), mn. The state or 
quality of being chaste: (a) chastity; sexual 
purity. () Freedom from meretricious or- 
nament, gaudiness, or affectation; purity: 
said of mode of expression in literature and 
of conception in works of art; as, chasteness 
of style; chastenese of design. 


Chastening (chie's-ing) ¢. Corrective by 
way of punishment. * father’s chasten- 


ing hand." Rowe. 
Chaste-tree (chist'tré), n The Viter 
Agnus Castus, See AGNUS CASTUS. 
tv.t. Tochastise. Chaueer. 
ble (chas-tiz’a-bl),a. Deserving of 
chastisement. Sherwood. (Rare.} 
Chastise (chas-tizx’),v.t. pret. & pp. chastised; 
ppr. chaetizsing. [Same word a4 chasten, but 
with a different verbal termination; 0. E. 
chastie, chasty. See CHASTEN.) 1. To inflict 
see on by stripes or in any other manner, 
‘or the purpose of punishing and recalling 
to duty; to prnish with view of amendment; 
to correct by punishment. 
Mow fine my master is! I am afraid 


He will chastize me. SAak, 
Only pity fitly can chastise; 
Hate but avenges, &. M. Browning. 


2. To reduce to order or obedience; to re- 
strain; to free from faults orexcesses. ‘The 
gay social sense, by decency chastised.’ 
Thomson. 

Chastisement (chas‘tiz-ment), » [From 
chustise = Fr. chitiment.] Correction; pun- 
ishment; pain inflicted for punishment and 
correction, either by stripes or otherwise. 

Shall I se much dishonoor my fair stars, 
On equal terms to give him chastizement! Shak, 
I have borne chastisement, I will not offend any 
more. Job xxxiv, 3. 

Chastiser (chas-tiz’ér),n. One who chas- 
tises; a punisher; a corrector. ‘ A chastiser 
of too big a confidence.” Jer. Taylor. 

Chastity ——— An. (Fr. chaateté, L 
castitas, See CHASTE.) 1. The state or pro- 
perty of being chaste; freedom from unlaw- 

— commerce; continence; sexual 
urity. 
Phan is either abstinence or continence: abstin- 
ence is that of virgins or widows; continence of mar- 
tied persona. Fer. Tayler. 
2 Freedom from obscenity, corraption, or 
impurity, as in thought, language, or con- 
versation. ‘That chastity of honour which 
felt a stain like awound.’ Burke,—3. Free- 
dom from meretricious ornament; purity in 
words and phrases or in conception. [In this 
sense chasteness is more commonly used. ] 
,t vt. To chastise. 
Chasuble (chas‘li-bl), n. [Fr. chaguble, from 


~ — 





A, Ancient form of Chasuble: 1, Apparel of the neck, 
22aa, Chasuble. 3% Orphreys of the chasubie. 
4, The stole. ¢5, Thealb. 6, Apparel of the alb. 
7, The manipic. 

B, Modern form of Chasubie. 


Med. L. casubuia, a dim. of L. casula, a 
little cottage, and used by laidore of Seville 
in sense of a priest's hooded garment, which 
covers him like a little house—a dim. of 
casa, a cottage.) In its first use and under 








its Latin name of easuia, the chasuble was 
a circular garment of one piece, without 
sleeves or opening in front, with a hole in 
the centre for the head fom throng, 
various materials, frequently of wool, worn 
by the common people, monks, &c., as 5 
covering for the —— being, whea 
furnished with a hood, at once hat and 
mantle. From its being retained by the 
clergy after other people had discarded (1, 
it came to be regarded as a characteristic 
of a cleric, and in the ninth century it was 
the term applied to the outer vestment worn 
in the holy offices, and [t is now regarded as 
the principal vestment of the Roman Catho. 
*5 being put on by him over the alh 
stole before a mass. Althongh 

the veatment was original uly elreular, it has 
been gradually retrenched during the lw 
two centuries till it has become oblong, 
hangingdown before and behind, but bearie 
the arms free. The chasuble is now tnde 
of rich materials, as silk, velvet, cloth of 
fold, and has a cross embroidered on the 
ack. The Greeks still retain the cirevlar 
form of the chasuble. Called also Chasby 

Chestble, 


and C 
Chat (chat), «i pret. & pp. chatted; ppr 
chatting. [An abbreviated form of chatter 
(which see).} To talk idiy or in a faniler 
manner; to talk without form or ceremon 
‘To chat awhile on their adventares . 
Dryden. 


Bat what a fool am I to chat with you 
ee ee 


Chatt (chat), vat. To talk of. 
I Your pentting nurse 
Wine Betaserkins 7 
Chat (chat), ». Free, familiar talk; idle tal: 
te. ‘This bald unjointed chet of hi’ 


Chat (chat), 2. [From the chattering want 
of its voice. ] popular name of birds of 
the genus Saxicola, family Sylviads or wz- 
biers. They are emall, lively birds, moving 
incessantly and rapidly about in pureait ᷣ 
the insects on which they chiefly live. There 
are three species found in Britain, the 
stone-chat, whin-chat, and wheatear, Th 
Pe be tee of _ hee — is 
a er ongi the genus Ictera 
Ss ye family Turdide or thrashea 

(chat), n. A twig or little stick Se 
Curr. 

Chatean (sha-td), a. pl. ChAteaux (ihe 
téz) [ Fr. chdteau, O.Fr. chastel, a casth, 
from L. castellum, See CasruR) A casik; 
a residence in the country; a comnitry-ceat — 
Chateau en Espagne, lit. a castle in Spain; 
acastleintheair. The origin of this poe 
is doubtful; some say that it arose fram the 
fact that the Spaniards would not perm 
the erection of castles or forts in the ovm- 
try; and others that it originated in th 
bragging of Spanish adventurers in Pranxe 
of their lo: residences, which existe 

only in their imaginations. 

Cha’ (shat’é-lan), n. [Fr. chdtelitine, 
lit. a female casteilan or castle-keeper.) LA 
female castellan.—2. An appendage worn i¢ 
ladies It consists of a bunch of chains de 
poneae from the waist, from each of whkh 

suspended some article of household we, 
ey, a pin-cushion, a thimble-case, 1 
-knife, a cork-screw, &c, &e. . 
chatelet a n, [Fr. chatelet, dim o 
5 222 = —* yo 
sellany ‘tel-la-ni }, nm. X 
lanie.) The lordship or jurisdiction of 
castellan or governor of a castle, Sit. 

Chati (shi-té), ». (Fr. chati, from chat, 2 
eat.) A speciea of small leopard found 2 
tropical America, very destructive to ma! 
quadrupeds and bi and especially te 
poultry-yards, but so gentle, when domest- 
cated, as to have gained for itself the name 
of Leopardus mitis, or gentle leopard. 

Chatoyant (sha-toi’ant, Fr. pron. sha-t*s 
yie), a. [Fr., pp. of chatoyer, to change 
— like = eye = 4 = om * Leng 

aving a changeable, tindulating lustre ot 
colour, like that of a cat's eye in the dark 

Chatoyant (ele tot ant. Fr. pron. sha-tws- 
yah), nm, A kind of hard stone or oe hav- 
ng when cut and polished a chateyat 
lustre; cat’s-eye. 

Chatoyment (sha-tol’ment, Fr. pron she 
twa-miafi), a. Changeable colours, or changr- 
ableness of colour, in a mineral; play ot 

Guat petatoes (chat” põ · ta’ téz), 

= chat” pé-ta’ nr. M. 

(Comp. chat, a small piece of stick, 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, mive; tiibe, tub, byll; 


ofl, pound; ii, Se. abune; §f, Se. fey. 
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chit] Small potatoes such as are given to 
a pl. In mineral. (a) small | 
om 


iga, &e. 
Ghats (chats » 
heaps of ore. e second stratum or 
centre portion of a mass of ore in the pro- 


cess of washing. 
Chattah cor n. In India, an umbrella. 
Chattel (chat'tel), n 10. R. chatel, also 
eatel, ly the same word as cattle (which 
ace}] In low, an item or article of goods, 
movable or immovable, except such as 
have the nature of freehold, often spoken 
of tantologically as goods and chattels. 
Chattels are real or personal. Chattels real 
are such as concern or savour of the reality, 
as a term for years of land, the next pre- 
sentation to a church, estates by statute 
merchant, elegit, and the like. CAattels per- 
sonal are things movable, as animals, furni- 
ture of a house, jewels, corn, &c. 
Chattelism (chat‘tel-izm), x. The condition 
of holding chattels. 
Chatter (chat'tér), v.¢. (0.E. chateren, cheat- 
eren, probably an imitative word, allied to 
ehitter, and to D. kwetteren, Dan. kviddre, 
Sw. krittra, to chirp, to chatter.] 1. To 
utter sounds rapidly and indistinctly, as a 
magpie or a monkey. ‘Apes that mow and 
chatter at me.’ Shak.—2 To make a noise 
repeated rapid collisions of the teeth. 
‘When the wind came to make me chatter.’ 
Shak. 
Hes teeth they chatter, chatter still I erdsworth. 


3. To talk idly, carelesaly, or rapidly; to 


jabber. 
Chatter (chat’tér), ¢.¢. To utter as one who 
chatters; aa, to ter nonsense. 
Your birds of knowledge that, in dusky air, 
Chatter Csvarity. Dryden, 
They chattered trifies at the door,  Tranyson, 


Chatter (chat'tér), n. Sounds like those of 
a ple or monkey; idle talk. 


The mimic ape began his cAatirr, Swf, 


Chatteration (chat-tér-d’shon), n. Act of 
— disposition or habit of talki 
an ohnson, [An obsolete ccllonwial 
WwW 

Chatter-box (chat'tér-boks), n. One that 
talks incessantly: applied chiefly to child- 
ren. 7 

Chatterer (chat’tér-4r), 2. 1. One who chat- 
ters; a prater; an {dle talker.—2. The yous 
lar name of birda of the family Ampelide, 
and espectally of the Bohemian chatterer 
(Ampelis garruda) and the chatterer of Caro- 
lina (A. eedrorum), See AMPELIDA 

(chat'ti),a. Given to free conversa- 
tion; talkative. ‘As chatty as your parrot.’ 
Lady M. W. Montagu. 

ha-wood (chat‘'wud), a. Little sticks; 

8) 

Chaud-mediey (shéd'med-li),n. (Fr. chaud, 

hot (L. calidus), and mélée, O. Fr, measiée, B. 
y, mellay. hy law, the killing of a man 
in an affray in the heat of blood or passion; 

a word often erroneously used aa synony- 

chance - . Mozley and 


uv. 

Chaudron? (cha’dron), n ‘Add thereto a 
tiger's chaudron.' Shak. See CHAWDRON. 
Chauffer, Chaufer (shaf‘ér),n. (Fr. chauj- 
Jer, to heat.) In chem. a small furnace; a 
cylindrical box of sheet-iron, open at the 
top, with a grating near the bottom. 
Chauk-daw (chgk’dg),n. [Chauk=chough, 
and op A local name for the red-legged 

o 


crow or chough (Fregilua graculus 
Chauldron? (chal’ or cha’dron), n. 
Same as Chawdron. 

{ obal mag ta). » [Indian 
name.) A dsome East Indian ge 
cardia odorata), the seeds of which yield an 
oi] that has been | known, and highly 


valued, in India and China, as a remedy for 
such diseases as arise from blood impuri- 
ties, It has been introduced into this coun- 
try, and ts used with gratifying results in 


the treatment of diseases of the skin and 
¢ 

Chaumontelle (shé-mof-tel), n. Fr.) A 
delicious dessert pear which te muc wh 


and attains a large size in Jersey and Guern- 
sey, amd in the southern parts of England. 
Chaunt (chan), n A gap. See Yawn. 


—e7 han) * 
Chaun?t (chan), vt To m; to yawn. 
Sherwood * 


Chaunt (chiint) See Cant. 

Chaunter (chint‘ér), n. 1. One who chaunts 
or sounds the praise of anything, cspecially 
by over-puffing it, with design to de- 


ceive; as, a horse-chaunter, a dealer who ; ae 
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takes worthless horses to country fairs, and 
disposes of them by artifice. 

“Oh, him!’ replied Neddy: ‘he's nothing exactly. 
He was a borse-chanster; he's aleg now.’ Dicdens, 
2 Astreet vendor of ballads or other broad- 
sheets, who sings or bawls the contents of 
hia papers. (Slang.} 

Chaup (chap), » A stroke or blow. See 
CHAP, (Scotch.] 

Chaus (ki'us), mn. A genus of Asiatic and 
African lynxes,including the Chats Libyceus, 
or Libyan chaus, and the Chaws Cafer, or 
Calfre-cat. They live on birds or small 
quadrupeds, on which they spring like the 

amgatio ent, than which they are somewhat 
larger. They have the peculiarity of being 
fond of the water and ex- 
cellent swimmers. 

Chaus (chows), » (Turk. 
See CHovse.} A Turkish 
messenger, interpreter, 
or attendant on a great 
man. ‘Accompanied with Ps 
a _chava of the court.’ ae 


Chased (ahd-s8), {Fr.] se 

BO. PP. : Wreath, t 

Aheraldic term, which, in * “‘Siiiawe 5 
the common acceptation, 
signifies shod, in blazon denotes a sec- 
tion in base. 

Chausses (shds), n. pl. [Fr., breechea, hose, 
stockings, from L. ealceus, ashoe.) The tight 
covering for the legs and body, reaching to 
the walst, formerly worn by men of nearly all 
classes throughout Europe, They resembled 
tight pantaloons with feet to them. They 
seem to have been of oriental origin, as the 
Phrygians are represented wearing them. 

Chaussure (shd-siir), mn Shoes; boots; 
stockings: a French word. 

Chauvin (shé-vah), » [After a very brave 
soldier named Nicholas Chauvin, so enthu- 
sinstically devoted to Napoleon L, and so 
demonstrative in his manifestations of his 
adoration of him, that his comrades tarned 
him into ridicule] One of those veterans 
of the first French Empire, who professed, 
after the fall of Napoleon, a sort of adora- 
tion for his person and his acts; hence, a 
name given to any one possessed A an 
absurdly exaggerated patriotism or military 
enthusiasm, or 3 devotion to any cause 
more passionate reasonable, 

Chauvinisme (ehé'vin-izm),n. (See Cuav- 
—* The sentiments of a chauvin; enthu- 
siastic, unreflecting devotion to any cause; 
especially absurdly exaggerated patriotism 
or military enthusiasm. 

(chav’en-dér), nm. [0.Fr. che- 
vintau, chevesne, a chub.) The other- 
wise called the Chub or Cheven. 


These are a choice bait for the chub or charemader 


Jz. Watton. 

Chavica (chav‘i-ka), n (The name of the 
plants in the South Sea Islands.) A genua 
of plants, nat. order Piperacew, including 
the common long pepper, Java long pepper, 
and betel-pepper. é species have small 
unisexual flowers in dense * springing 
from the stem opposite to a leaf. 

Chaw (cha), v.¢. [A form of chew, A. Sax. ceo- 
wan, SeeCHEW.] 1. Togrind with the teeth; 
to masticate, as food in eating; to ruminate 
or to chew, as the cud. 

He swallows us, and never chawe, 

He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry, Denne, 
{Now only a vulgar or colloquial form.}— 
2,¢t To ruminate in thought; to revolve and 
consider. ‘Chawing vengeance all the w 
I went.” Spenser.—Chawed up, demolished; 
discomfited. [United States slang. ] 

Chawt (cha), n. [Anold spelling of jaw, lit. 
that which chaws or chews, See CHAW, v.t.] 
The jaw. ‘The chats and the nape of the 
neck.’ Holland. (This form occurred twice 
in the original edition of the authorized ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, but in modern edi- 
tions has been changed. ] 

Chaw (cha), » As much as is pat in the 
mouth at once; a shew; a quid. [Vulgar.] 

Chaw-bacon oe a mn. A country 
lout; a bumpkin. ay 

Chawoers! (chg'sérs),n. pl. [From Fr. chaus- 
eure:) 2 

Chawdron (cha‘dron), a. —— from 
G, kaldaunen, entrails, bowels.) Entralla 
Written also Chaudron, Chauldron, 

Chawmet (cham), n [Form of charm.] A 

ap; achasm, ‘Those chawmes and gap- 
ng guifes.’ Hotiand. 

Chay (sha), n. A chaise. 

, Chaya-root (cha, cha‘a-rit), n. Same 

ywa-root (which see). 








Chayer,t». A chair; a professor's chair, 
che nap ch ),q. (Strict! being A.Sax, 
chép),@. [Strictly a noun, being 
* CE ap ~~ &e., price, bargain; 
from the use of the phrase good cheap, as to 
buy a thing good cheap, that 1s a good bar- 
gain, the noun came to be used as an adjec- 
tive. (See CHEAP, mn.) The word is common 
to the Teutonic languages. Comp. Sc. comp, 
to bargain; D. hoop, a purchase, koopen, to 
buy; Icel kaup, a bargain; kanpa, to buy; 
Sw. kipa, Dan. kidbe, G. kaufen, to buy; 
Goth. ‘on, to traffic. Cheapen, chop, 
rig ent pmen, are from this stem] 
1. Bearing a low price in market; capable 
of being purchased at a low price, either as 


com with the ustial price of the com- 
mod so or with the real value, or more 
vaguely with the price of other commodi- 
ties; thus, it may be sald that 


are 
cheap when their price is lower ‘than at 
other times, or when they are to be had in 
articular circumstances at a lower rate 
n the regular market price, or as belng 
lower in price than other articles of diet. 
It i cheaper to bire the labour of freemen than to 
compe! the labour of slaves, acon, 
The cheap defence of nations (chivalry), the murse 


of manly seatiment and herule enterprise ia gone, 
wrbe. 


5 

2 In a disparaging sense, belng of small 
value; common; not respected; as, to make 
one’s self cheap. 

ey your sick fame still languish till in die, 

And you grow cheap in every subject's eye. Dryalen. 
—Cheap o't, well deserving of it; deserving 
worse, [Scotch.] 

If be loses by us a'thegither, he is e'en cheng o'f, he 

can spare it brawly. Sir i". Scott. 
Cheap} (chép),n Bargain; 
the *28* good cheap, better cheap, the 
original phrases from which we have the 
adjective cheap. Though obsolete as a 
noun, — still preserved as a place- 
name; as, tcheap, East Market. 


Victuals shall be so good chem upon earth, that 
they shall think themsclves to be in good case, 


2 Esdras xvi. 22, 
Cheap (chép), ade. Cheaply: at a low price 


or value; as, | hold you cheap; I bought it 
cheap, 

Cheapen (chtp’n), «ft [From os A. Sax. 
ceap, bargain, price; ceapian, to buy, sell, 
negotiate. See CHEAP, a) 1. To ask the 

tice of; to chaffer or bargian for. [Obeo- 

ete or obeolescent. } 

To shops in crowds the daggled females fly, 

Pretend to cheagen goods, but nothing buy, Stwi/?, 
2 To beat down the price of; to lessen the 
value of; to depreciate. 

Cheapener (chép'n-ér),n, One who cheapens 
or bargains. 


Cheap-Jack, ‘ohn (chép’jak, chép’- 
jon), nm A —— hawker; a seller of 


refuse or cheap articles; a chapman; one 
who sella by Dutch auction. 
(chépli),ade. Ata small price; at 

alow rate. ‘Cheaply bought.’ Shak. 
Cheapness (chép’ness, n. The state or qua- 

lity of being cheap; lowness in price. 

{chér), n. and v. Same as Cheer. 

Chearent (chér'en), «i To grow cheerful. 


‘ nee r. 

Cheat (chét) v.t (Abbrev. of eacheat, to 
seize a thing as escheated, to act like an 
escheater, an officer — to look after 
lands or tenements falling to the crown, 
which gave great opportunities of frand. 
(See EscuRat.) An example of the noun 
cheat as equivalent to escheat is given be- 
low, under the noun.) 1. To deceive and 
defraud; to impose upon; to trick: followed 
by af or owt of before the thing of which one 
is defranded. ‘A sorcerer that by his cun- 
ning hath cheated me of the island.’ Shak. 
—- is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as 


urchase; as in 


sits 

To a poison'd m behind his crimson 
—— * = Tennyson. 
2 To illnde; to mislead. ‘Pow'r to cheat 
the eye with blear illusion.’ Milton.-2,.1 To 
acquire by cheating; as, to cheat an estate 
fromone. Cowley.—To cheat the gallows, to 
be guilty of a capital crime, and escape the 
due punishment. ‘The greatest thief that 
ever cheated the gallows.’ Dickens.—Syn. 
To trick, cozen, gall, chouse, fool, outwit, 
circumvent, beguile, impose on, deceive, 
Cheat (chét), «4. To act dishonestly; to 
practise fraud or trickery; as, he cheats at 


carda, 

Cheat (chét),n [Abbrev. of escheat, See 
the verb.) 1.¢ An escheat; an unexpected 
acquisition; a windfall. 

And yet, the taking off theee vessels was not the 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch;  g, go; 


J, job; 


f, Fr ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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best and gontllest cAent of their victory; but this | 
massed aU, rar with one light skirmish they becaine 
loeds of ali te sea along those coasts, /feiiand. 
2. A frand committed by deception; a trick; 
imposition; imposture. 

When I consider life, tis alla cheat, Dryden, 
8. A person who cheats; one guilty of frand | 
by deceitful practices; a awindler. ‘No 
man will trust a known cheat.” South.-- 
4 A game at cards, in which the cards are 
played face downwards, the player stating 
the value of the card he plays(which must 
always be one higher than that piazet at 
the previous ai and being subjec 
to a penalty if he is discovered stating it | 
wrong. —5. A troublesome weed of the — 
order; so called from its stimulating wheat. 
Called also Chess (which see) —SrvN. Decep- 
tion, imposture, fraud, delusion, artifice, 
trick, deceit, imposition, guile, finesse, 
atratagem, 

Cheatt(chét),2, Same as Cheat-bread (which 
Se). 

Cheatable (chit‘’a-bl), « 
cheated; ensily cheated. 

Cheatableness (chét’a-bl-nes), mn. Liubility 
to be cheated. ‘Not fnith, but folly, an | 
ensy cheatablenesa of the heart.’ Hammond. | 

Cheat-bread? (chét’bred), a [Probably 
from Fr, acheléd, purchased.) Hread pur- 
chased, or not made in the family. ‘ Without | 
French wines, cdeat-bread, or quails.’ Eust- 
ward Hoe! (1605) 

Cheater {chét'ér) mn [An abbrev. of ac · 
cheater, at least in second sense; in first 
may be direct from verb. Sce CHEAT, t.¢.] 
1, One who cheats —2.¢ An escheater. ‘As 
a cheater may pick the purses of innocent 
»cople, by showing them something like the 

ing’s broad seal, which was indeed his own 
forgery.” Gurnail, 

1 will be cArater to them both, and they shall be 
exchequers to me. 





Capable of belng 


SAwe, 

Cheatery (chét’ér-f, n Fraud; imposition; 
deception, [Vulgar.]} 

Cheating (chét’ing), a. 1. Given to cheat or | 
associated with cheating; fradulent; decep- | 


tive. ‘To haggle Hke a cheating honse- 
wife." Frowde.—2, False; made or fitted to 
defraud: applied to things. ‘His cheating 
yardwand,” Tennyson. ] 

Cheatingly (chét‘ing-li), ade. In a cheating 
manner. 


bec, Chebacco-boat —— ons · hak·· 

ké-bét), nm A kind of fishing vessel or large | 

boat employed in the Newfoundland fish- 

eries, 80 called from the Indian name of the 

lace where they are made, now called 
iaaex, In Massachnactta, 

Check (click), ». (Fr. dchee, O.Fr. eachec, a 
check at chess, hence a check in general, | 
failure (the pl. dehecs is the name of the | 
game, E. chess), from Per, shih, king, the 
chief piece at chess, whence checkmate, Per. 
shith mat, lit. the king ia dead, (Bee CHECK- | 
MATE.) The primary meaning of the word as 
a noun is thus simply ‘king,’ and, from this . 
being called when the king was in danger, it | 
came to have the meaning of a stoppage or 
obstruction. In some of the meanings below 
it may be an abbrey. of cheeker, exchequer 
(which ultimately have the same origin), 
but it is net easy to distinguish them} 
1. The act or means of checking or restrain- 
ng; a stop; hinderance; restraint; obstruc- 

jon. 

They who come to maintain thelr own breach of 
faith, the chect of thelr consciences much breaketh 
their squirit_ See J. Hayward. 

He was unhappily uted too much as a cher’ ty 
Lord Coventry. — Claredes. 


To behold her is an immediate cher? to loose bo~ 
haviour; to love her was a liberal education. Steels. 


2. A term or word of warning in chess when 
one party obliges the other either to move 
or guard his king.—3. A reprimand; rebuke; 
censure; Blight. 
So we are sensible of a check 
But in a brow, that saucily controls 
Our actions. Beau, & Fi, 


—To take check, to take offence. [Rare.] 


Say I should wed her, would not my wise subjects 
Take check, and think it strange? perhaps revolt, 


4. In faleoury, the act of a hawk when she 
for es her proper game to follow rooks, 
angyiee, or other birds that cross her in her 
flight; as, a hawk makes a cheek, or files at 
or on check. Hence--5, Base game, such as 
reoks, small birds, &«.—6 A species of 
chequered cloth, in which coloured lines or 
stripes cross each other rectangularly, mak- 
ing a pattern resembling the squares of a 





chess-board; the pattern of such cloth; as, a | 
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large check, that is, one having the squares | 


large. —7. A mark put against names or items 
on going over a list, in order to verify, com- 
pare, or otherwise examine it.—8, Any 
—— — used as a security, as the 
correspondent cipher of a bank-note, a cor- 
reapenming indenture, &c.; a counterfoil..— 


»ken given for identification, as to ~ 


railway passengers, in order to identify 
them when they claim their luggage, or 


to persons who leave a theatre, and the | 
like, expecting to return.—10. An order © 


for money drawn on a banker; a cheque 
(which see) —1L. A roll or book containing 
the names of persons who are attendants 
and in the pay of a king or great personage, 
as domestic servants Called also Check- 
roli, Checker-roll.—Clerk af the check, (a) in 
the household of the British sovereign, an 
officer who has the control of the — 
of the guard and all the ushers belonging 
to the royal family, the care of the watch, 
&c. (+) In the British royal dockyards, an 
officer who keeps a register of all the men 
employed on board her majesty’s ships and 
vessels, and of all the artificers in the ser- 
vice of the navy, at the port where he is 
settled. 

Check (chek), vt 1. To stop or moderate 
— of; to restrain; to hinder; to 
carb. 

The good nans would cect her gadding tongue. 


Tenmy ros. 
2 To retmke; to chide or ve. ‘Check'd 
and rated by Northum mdi.’ Shak,— 


& In chess, to make a move which puts 
the adversury’s king in check.—4. To com- 
= with a counterfoll or something simi- 
ar, witha view to ascertain authenticity or 
accuracy; to control by a counter-register: 
to teat the accuracy of by comparison with 
vouchers or a duplicate; as, to cheek an ac- 
count, —6 To note with a mark as having 
been examined, or for some other purpose ; 
aa, to cheek the items of a bill —6. Naut, (a) 
to ense off a little of a rope which is too 
——— (b) To stopper the cable. 
Ch {chek}, e.& 1. Tomakea oe to stop; 
2: with at. More especially 
of falconry. 


Like the gard, clect at every feather 
That comes before the eye. Shak 


2.¢ To clash or interfere. 


They do best, who if they cannot but admit lowe 
yet... sever it wholly from thelr serious atfairs and 
actions of Ife; for if it ctect once with business, it 


a term 


troubleth men’s fortunes. Bacon. 
3+ To exercise a check. 
Mi avold his presence, 
It cheeés too strong wpon me. Depden. 


Check (chek), a. Made of check; chequered; 
as, a check shirt. 
Check-book (chek’byk), n. Same as Cheque- 


Check-clerk (chek’klirk), « A clerk whose 
business it is to check the accounts of others 
or time of attendance at work, and the like. 

Chequered or varie- 


board, &c. —- 2 fae in the game of 
draughts. — & pl e game of dranghta. 


See CHEQUER. [American — 
Checker (chek’ér), m. One who checks or 
restraing: a rebuker. 
Checker-board (chek’ér-bérd),n. A board 


for playing checkers or draughts. 
Checkered, . anda. See CHEQUERED, 
Checker-roll (chek’ér-rof), mn. See CHECK, 
iL 


n. 
————— — See CHEQUER-WORK. 


toun,+ a. A kind | 


Checklaton,t ekela 
of rich stuff brought from the East, Spen- 
ser, Also written Ciclatown, Siclatoun, &c. 
Checkless (chek'les), a. Incapable of being 
checked or restrained. 
The hollow murnsur of the chacdvers winds 
Shall groan again. Moar cto. 
Checkmate (chek’mat), n. [From Per. ehdh 
mat, the king is dead (shah, the king, mat, 
he is dead), whence also Fr. échec et mat; 
G. schach-matt ; BE. check, and chess.) 1. In 
chess, the tion of a king when he ia in 
check, and cannot release himself. As it is 
4 principle that the king cannot be cap- 
tured, this brings the game to a close.— 
2 Fig, defeat; overthrow, 
Lowe they him called, that gave me checdenate, 


cheernats Cehek math Ok peek’ & pe 
checkmated; ppr. checkmating. 1. In cheas, 


to put in check, a8 an opponent's king, so 
that he cannot be released. See the noun — 
2. Fig. to defeat; to thwart; to frustrate. 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; | tdbe, tub, byll; 


CHEEP 





*To checkmate and control my just de- 
(| mands” Ford. 
,; Check-rail (chek’ril), mn. In rail. at the 
| crossing from one line of rails to another, 
or at a siding-place, one of the contrivances 
for allowin e trains to run on or to move 
into the other line or siding, as it may be 
adjusted. 
Check-roll (chek’rél), mn. Same as Check, 11 
Check-string (chek’string), x» A string in 
a coach by pulling which the occupant may 
call the attention of the coachman. 
Check-taker (chek’tak-¢r), a. An offical 
at a theatre, concert-hall, &c., who receives 
the checks or tickets 
given by the money. 
che cky, Ch chek 
(chek. 
ia. Le her divided by 
transverse lines perpen- 
dicularly and horizon. 
tally inte equal parts or 
squares, alternately of 
different tinctures, like 
a chess-board. (mn or- 
dinaries checky m 
consist of at least three ranges of square 


dheddar (ched‘dér), a. and n. A term de. 
noting a rich fne-flavoured cheese made at 
Cheddar in Somersetahire. 

Cheddar-pink (ched’dér-pingk}, a. The 
English name of Dianthus corsius, because 
it is found on the Umestone rocks of Ched- 
dar in Somersetshire. 

Cheek (chék), n. [A. Sax. ceder, cheek. Cog. 
D. kaak, Sw. kek, the jaw, kak, the cheek: 
probably same root as chaw, jaw, chaps} 
1, The side of the face below the eyes on 
each side...2 Something jed as re- 
sembling the human cheek position or 
otherwise; one of two pieces, as of an in- 
strument, apparatus, framework, &c._, which 
form corresponding sides or which are 
double and alike; as, the cheeks of a print- 
ing-press; the cheeks of a turner’s " 
the cheeks of a vice; the cheeks of a mor- 
tar and of a gun-carriage; the cheels of 
a mast, which serve to sustain the trestle 
trees; the cheeks af a door; the cheeks of a 
window-frame; the cheeks of an embrasure; 
the cheeks of a piliow-block: in founding, 
one of the side parta of a flask consisting of 
more than two parta —3. Cool coufidence; 
brazen-faced impudence ; impudent or in- 
sulting talk; as, be has plenty of cheek; be 
gave mea lotof cheek, [Collog. or vulgar.}- 
4. Share; portion; allowance. [C or 
vulgar.) 

I remember the time when I have drunk tomy =n 
cheek above two quarts between dinner and tacak- 
fast, Tretiege 

Cheek (chék}, c.¢. 1. To asaail with impt- 
dent or insulting hengnage; also, te face: to 
confront in a bold or impudent manner. 
{Slang. ] 

What does he come here cheeting us fort Dhibdver. 
Sometimes with an indefinite # for the 
object. 

They... persnaded 
but 1 sould cheek tf, 
2+ To bring up to the cheek. 

His pike chert'a, to guard the ten 
He svest pot taste. Come, 

Cheek-band (chék’band), n <A strap of a 
head-stall; a throat-band. 

Chetk-bone (chék’bOn), a. The bone of the 
chee, 
Cheek- (chék’pés), nm. A piece form- 
ing a cheek, or on a cheek, as in a casque. 
Cheek-pouch (chék’pouch), nA bag sita- 
ated in the cheek of a monkey, by means of 
which it is enabled to stow away and camy 

off food for future consumption. 

Cheek-strap (chék’strap), mn In saddlery, 
a etrap of a bridle or head-stall passing 
down the side of the horse's head. 

Cheek-tooth (chék’téth), n. A molar tooth 
or grinder. 

He hath the céeed-teeté of a great Hom. Joe! 1 & 


Cheeky (chék’i), a. Impudent; brazen-faced; 
prestinptious, as, he is a cheeky little fel- 
ow, 


[Slang] 
Cheep (chép), vi {Imitative.] To pule or 
peep, as a chicken; to chirp; to squeak. 
Th im of the Dowgtases, that i “better to 
PA ae ba - ng the mouse aap’ ems — 
by every chief. Str it", Scott. 
Cheep (chép), 2.4 To utter in a chirping or 
puling tone; to pipe. 
O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow and Sgin 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and tril 


And cheep and twitter twenty millieo bores. 
Terawy ore. 





Checky. 





t and with thea 
ime to go Oe ee 








oil, pound; wt, Se. abune; ff, Sc fey. 
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—— n. A squesk, as of a mouse; 
Come, screw the pegs in tunefu’ cheep. Burns. 


Cheer (chér), n [O.E. chere, face, look, 
mien, from 0. Fr. . chiere, face, coun- 
tenance, from L.L. cara, the from Gr. 
fora, the head.} 1. Expression of counten- 


noting a — or less of 
cheerfulness. fancy-sick she is and 
pale of cheer." Shak, 


A moment changed that lac 
aed ts her eee thew 


— — state of 
feeling or apirita. 


Sou, be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee. Cheerly+ 


Mat. ix. a. 
He ended; and his words their drooping && cheer 
Enlightened, amd their languish'd pe fe reviv — 


2. A state of gladness or 
mation, ‘Not that alac —* 
cheer of mind.’ Shak. ‘So sick 
far from cheer.’ Shak. 

Naked I go and void of cheer, 


late, so 


Tennyson, 


Cheerup 
4 That which makes cheerfal or promotes | one form, the one a com 








Cheeringly (chér‘ing-li), ade. In a cheering 


Cheerishnesst (chér‘ ish-nes), n. Cheerful- 
ness, 

There is no Christian duty that is not to be — 
and set off with cheerdotness, 

Cheerless (chér'les), a. Without jo bony la 
ness, or comfort; gloomy; destitute of any- 
thing to enliven or animate the spirits. 

All's cAceriess, dark and deadly. Saad. 
Shar ale ade. In a cheer- 
leas manner; 


oon, many, young and 
Siturdles, to weave, and cheerly shelters 


(chart, ade. Cheerily; cheerfully; 
ae briskly. Shak, (Poetical) —' 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
CAcerly rouse the sumb'ring moon. Afitten, 
(chérup), vt [Two words under 
of cheer and 


spirits; provisions for a feast; viands; = the other a form of chirrup. and akin to 


The table was loaded with good cAver, /rvtny, 


* Ashout of joy, t, applause, (chér’u; 
joy, encouragement! Smit olives io 


— —————— — 
Cheer (chér), vat. 1. To dispel gloom, sorrow, 


apath, ; to cause to rejoice; to lad: 
pe re — peed. aa, 
Tried to cheer hitn wp ‘To cheer the 
ploughman Shak. 


Wine and food." Cha 
Toned nite wine anh toed." hapman, 


Hark voice the lonely desert cher 
* —22 aod appears. "Pope. 
2. To Incite; to encourage. ‘The heart that 
cheers these hands to execute the like.’ Shak. 


Ma ahaa ihe cage te Cetlow ber whe Sel. 


Dryelen, 
& To salute with ee —— to 
applaud; as, to cheer a pub 
Syn. To ‘gladden, encourage, inept, com- 
nes console, enliven, refresh, exhilarate, 


Cheer (chér), v.é 1. To grow cheerful; to 
become me or joyous: often with up. 
At sight of thee my gloomy soal cheers mp. Philips, 
My girl, chaser up, be comforted. Tesneysors. 
21 To bein ony state or temper of mind; to 


How cheer’st thou, Jessicat Shak. 

8 apa area acclamation 
or 

anil wrei thie male ot Yulee 

Could scarce forbear to cheer, Macaulay. 
Cheerer (chérér), n. One who cheers: he 
who or that wh : gladdens. ‘Thou cheerer 
of our days." Wotton, * Prime cheerer light.” | 
Thomeon. 


Cheerful (chérful), a 1. Of good cheer; 
mye [sola ts; gay; moderately joyful: 


— on son, in a mewred sort, 

Asif yee ware dammed: —53 Shak, 
2 Characterized by or expressive of good 
; associated with agreeable 


(Colloq.] 1. To oes cheerful; to 


po he To chirrup; to chirp. 
a. Making cheer- 
a cheeruping 


cup.’ 
chér'i 1. Showing cheerful- 
—— = atte: blithe: hearty; gay; 


; as, to wah alske tone of 
voice: ways “= * umour. 
or ." Byron. — ving power 
to make gay; promoting cheerfulness. 


Come, let us hie, and quaff a civery bowl, Gay. 
Chees,t of chese, to choose. ‘And chees 
hire of his owen auctoritie.’ Chaucer. 


serum or whey, and pressed 
or mould, “All the acids 
; neutral 


a produce the 
answers best is rennet, which is made by 

in water a piece of the last 
stomach of a calf, salted and dried for —F 


There are a t many kinds of cheese, 
which differ en y. 


an class, 
Stilton, &e, Cheese is com 
3% to 50 per cent of water, 3 to 5 cent 
of nitrogen, 18 to 90 per cent of and 
4 at cent of m ~ er age A 
mass o or ground app! 
Sapatioar tn tan fora af a cheese, —3. (Slang. ] 


dibles, which it uses both for digging into the 
cheese and for moving itself, having no ~~ 
It has two pairs of spiracles, one 

the head and another near the on thak 
when one is — the other can be 
used. Ita lea ——— by a jerk, 
first bringing itself into a circular attitude, 
when it can project itself twenty to thirty 
times its own length. 

Cheese-hopper 


(chéz’hop-ér). See CHEESE- 
PLY. 
Cheese-lep (chéz'l —* n. A bag in which 
rennet for cheese is 


Cheese-mite —e— n. Amite or arach- 
nidan of the genus Acarus (4. domesticus), 
which infesta — tt) ‘s 

(c' — In. One 
who deals in or sells cheese. 

Cheese-mould (c héx'mold), n, A mould or 
form in which cheese is 

Cheese-' (chéz’pal), n. A sharp instrn- 
ment of a semicircular concave form, like 
a small scoop, for piercing cheese, 40 as 
to enable it to be tasted without cutting. 


Cheese: — ing (he'puring) nA pak paring 
of the rind of —— — Parsimony. 

—— —— 
Cheese -press (chéz'pres), n. A press or 
— for pressing curd in the making 


Cheese-rennet (chéz'ren-net), n. A name 
given Py yy lady's bed-straw —— 
terum), used or coagulating 
CHEESE. 


Cheese-room (chéz'rim), n. A local Eng- 
lish name for the horse-mushroom Cigaricu 
+S md extensively used as an cle of 


Cheese-taster (chéz’skyp, 
chéz’tast-er), m. Same as Cheese-pale, 
Cheese-vat (chéz’vat), » The vat or case 
in which curds are confined for preasing. 
Cheesiness (chéz‘i-nes),n. The quality of 
— ——— ling cheese in con- 


— (chéz'l),@. Havin the nature, qua- 
— ‘ Sto ahs ole. form of a 
sen) ng ch any —— caseous. 
‘A * Arbuth 

Cheet ( ‘), wd {imitative.) To chatter 
or © Pp. 


n, fr) Rs —— pee ape. 
chet (i of a great establish- 
ment, as a —— * pene. a ** 

—— —2. v, chef or chefe 
often used for ch 
Chef-d’ceuvre (shi-di-vr), n. pl. Chefs- 
d’couvre (sha-di-vr). [Fr.} A master-pleoe; 
a fine work in art, literature 
—— (cheg’6, 2* n. Same 


Cheil Chil. The initial a pent of sundry 


derived from the Greek, as in cheir, hand, 
deinos, terrible, pleion, more, meion, less, 





oll Anythi 
i ng good or first-rate in quality; | the diphthong ed is often replaced by ¢, as 
Pang hy on, 5 anteeate’. A heartul ott thing genuine, advantageous, Ln in ch chiroptera, — 
morey acaulay In this sense probably from the Gypsy vo- | cene, miocene, for — — 
—— ee tor RT —— * ——— howey = ile Chellanthes (ki- lan'thes —* Gr. cheilo⸗ 
seems of cheerful iz, a wever, W 2), a 
fad canhdons ——— — — acknowledging to be a true Gypsy word, | lip, and anthos, a flower, in allusion to the 
2 Promoting or causing cheerfulness; glad- refers it rather to French chose, a thing, | form of the indusium.] A genus of Dn 
dening; ani ge as. the which is from Latin causa, podiaceous ferns, some species of whi 
oun. May-time and the che dawn,’ | Cheese-cake (chéz’kak),n. 1. A cake filled | much cultivated because the under surface 
Wi — SYN. Lively ated, gay. with a jelly made of soft curds, sugar, and | of the fronds is covered with a silver or 
h tsome, gleeful, blithe, ° airy, butter.—2 A small cake made in various ld powder. The genus is ished 
Ba mr . * | ways and with a variety of different ingre- y the small sori at the ends of free 
(chérty)-li), ade. In a cheerful dients; as, lemon cheese-cake, orange cheese- | veins, and covered by the bent-over margin 
manner; with alacrity or ; read- | ote, apple cheese-cake, of the frond, 
ily; with life, ani 0, or rite. ke. Cs Cheilognatha (ki-log’na-tha), n. pe it Gr. 
Cheerfulness (chér'fyl-nes), n. state | Cheese-fat (chéz’fat), Je chetlos,a lip, — nates, 8 gin ] An order 
or acai al bolas : a state of | ™ (Corruption for m: i the hairy 
pot am joy or gaiety; alacrity. ‘He that - vat. Cheese- e worms or milli in which the two man- 
showeth mere with ¢ * Rom, | mould. may? Misti. es = ngue are united to form a 
a: ” Cheer Cheese-fly (c n large lower lip. 
—— fulness, Gee under |") small black dipterous (pe plant), m (Gr: heir, 
(chér’l-li), ade. In. cheery man insect bred in cheese, ad —— and form, to mould] In 
ner: with cheerfulness; th good apizite; the Pi ot term for the operation of sup —— 
my Bee op ee the Musci eullluas ing deficiencies of the lip, — 
Cheeriness (chér'i-nes), n. Quality or state the same to which the a a — secret gag 
of being cheery; cheerfulness; gaiety and | house-fly, blow-fly, c., Sp np honor roundin 
good-humour ; ai, his was con- eee —— * An insect of the 
+ 4, a — = 
chér’ which it can sink to @ d,¢, Fly (nat. Cheilopoda —— 58*58 
Ghoeting (chér’ing  Seucourasing® sai. | great depth in the a lip, and pous, podos, {00%} One of the 
mating. , , F cracks of cheese, and layitseggs there. The | two orders of apo, represented by 
The sacred sun... t, well known as the cheese-hopper,is | the centi: in which a pair of mandibles, 
.» . diffused his cheering ray, Pope. with two horny claw-shaped man- | or large jaws with small palpi, two pairs of 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; vu, then; th, in; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, — 
Vou L 


CHEILOSTOMATA 


maxillipeds or foot-jaws, and a lower lip, 
are developed. 
Cheilostomata (ki-ld-stom’s-ta), n. pl. (Gr. 
cheiloa, a lip, and stoma, mouth.) A sub- 


order of funnel-shaped (infundibulate) ma- - 


rine Polyzoa, characterized by having the 
orifice of the cell filled with a thin mem- 
branous or calcareous plate, and a curved 
mouth furnished with a movable li 
Cheilostomatous (ki-lé-stom‘a-tus), a. Of 
or pertaining to the sub-order Cheilosto- 
mata, having the mouth furnished with a 
movable lip. 
* . See CHEM, CHIL. 
Cheiracanthus 
cheir, the hand, and akantha,a thorn.) 1A 
fossil ganold fish of the Devonian or old red 
system, covered with small brightly ena- 
melled scales, and having all its fins armed 
with detensive spines. It abounds at Gam- 
rie, Banffshire. —2 See GNATHOSTOMA. 
Cheiranthus (ki-ran’thus), mn (Gr. cheir, 
the hand, and anthos, a flower.) A genus 
of plants, nat. order Cruciferm, consisting of 
pau t herbs or small shrubs with la 
yellow or purple sweet-scented flowers. The 
wall-flower (C. Cheiri) is the best known 
species, 
Cheirognomy (ki-rog’no-mi), m. Same as 
Chirognomy. 
Cheirolepis (ki-rol’e-pis),n [Gr. cheir, the 
h and lepis, a seale.) A genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes found in the old red san 
of Orkney and Morayshire, with very minute 
scales, belonging to the family Acanthodes, 
or spine-finned es, and characterized b. 
the great development of the pectoral 
ventral fins, 
Cheirology (ki-rol’o-ji), n. Same as Chiro- 


(ki'ré-mis), n. [Gr. cheir, the 
hand, mys,a mouse.) A genus of lemu- 
—— peds, consistin Sino te —— 
species C. ———— aye 
Cheironectes (ki-ré-nek’téz), n. [Gr. cheir, 
the — and jong beta A us of 
acanthopterygious es, having pee- 
toral fins supported, like short feet, upon 
peduncles, by means of which they are 
enabled to creep over mnd and sand when 
left dry by the receding tide, and also to take 
short leaps like a frog, whence it is called 
froy-fish, as well as hand-fish. They are 
found in the estuaries of the north-east of 
Australia. From the structure of their gills 
they can live out of the water for two or 
three days. —2 The name given , rier 
to a Brazilian genus of opossums, in which 
the hinder-hands are webbed. Only one 
species is known, namely, C. variegatus, or 
. Yapock (sometimes called the Yapock 
opossam, from the river of that name), a 
spotted marsupial quadruped, found in 
some parts of South America. 
siropodist (ki-rop‘od-ist), mn. Same as 


wey 
Ch (ki-rop’tér), n. A mammal of 
the er Chetroptera, ph (0 A 
Cheiroptera (ki-rop'tér-a), n. r. cheir, 
the hand, and pteron, .) An order of 
mammals—the bats—n equivalent to 
the Linnwan us Vespertilio. — are 
characterized by the elongation of all the 
fingers, save the thumb, for the support of 
a membrane which stretches along the 
sides = I —* * is — to the 
posterior lim n the majority passing 
acroas between the hind limbs and tail, 
They have thus the power of sustained 
cane See — catia: ee 
elropterous (ki- 118), a, on 
to the Cheiroptera or bat tribe; farni 
with elongated fingers or toes, for the ex- 
pansion of membranes which serve as wings. 
Cheirostemon (ki-r5-sté’mon), n_ [Gr, cheir, 
the hand, and stémon, a stamen.] A genus 
of — nat. —— —— * wre 
aces. contains a species, C_ pla- 
tanoides (the hand-flower tree of 33 
It is a tall tree with large lobed leaves and 
remarkable flowers, about 2 inches across, 
without a corolla, but with a coloured 
and the bright red stamens divided for 
about one-third of their length into five 
linear curved lobes, having some resem- 
blance to 8 — a 
Cheirotes (ki-ro’ nm. r. cheirétés, pro- 
vided with hands, from cheir, a hand.) A 
— of lizards form. family Cheiro- 
dw, and containing but one es, C. can- 
aliculatus,an animal, so far as known, of sub- 
terranean habits like the am I 
however, differs from the other members of 
the order Amphisbenia in having external 


(ki-ra-kan'thus), a [Gr. | 
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limls, which consist of two small and ay 
developed fore-iegs, just behind the head, 
nearly in the place where the ears might be 
expected. It is about the thickness of a 
human little finger, and from 8 to 10 inches 


long, 
(Gr. 


larger footsteps upon the slabs of the trias, 
or upper new red sandstone, and which 
bear a resemblance to the human hand. It 
is supposed to be identical with the newt- 
like laiyrinthodon. 
Chekelatoun,t ». A kind of rich cloth. 


cer, 
Chekere.t Same as Checker. Chaucer, 
Chekmak (chek’mak),». A Turkish fabric 
of mixed silk and cotton, with golden 
threads interwoven. 

Chekoa (ché‘ké-a), n Chinese porcelain 


clay. 

Chela (k@la}, nm. pl Chelle (ké@lé) [Gr. 
chelZ,a claw.) One of the p naile claws 
with which some of the limbs are termin- 
ated in certain crustacea, such as the crab, 
lobster, &e. 

Chelate (kélat), a. Same as Cheliferous. 

Chelaundre,t ». [Fr. calandre, It. calan- 
dra.) A kind of lark; the calandra. o- 
maunt of the Rose. 

Chele,t nm. Chill; cold. 
and heat.” Gower. 

Chele — nv. Same as Chela. 

Chelicera (ké-lis’ér-a), n. pl. Chelicers 
(ké-lis’ér-@) (Gr. chélé, a claw, and keraa, 
a horn.} A name given to the prehensile 
claws of the scorpion and spider, which are 
the homologues of antenne. 

(ké-lid 1-18), n. pl. 

Gr. chelys, a tortoise, and eides, resem- 
Ted. frog:tortolses), agreeing, generally in 
cal . agreeing y in 
their form and the structure of their feet 
with the marsh-tortoises, except that the 
carapace is imperfectly oasified, and the 
head and limbs are not completely retractile. 
- mouth is —— * soft Hips, and 
e nose elonga a proboscis. 

Chelidonium Cel -i-dé’ni-um), a [Gr 

‘ chelidonion, trom chelidén, a swallow. } 
Celandine, a genus of plants, nat. order 

One of the two known 





‘In many a chele 


t th of land (C. majus). It is 
giencoun —— 26 — * nell 
jong pod. It unds 


qetew flowers, and a 

an acrid yellow juice, sometimes used as 
a caustic to destroy warts. 

Chelifer (kel'i-fér), nm (Gr. chélé@, a claw, 
and L. fero, to carry.) A genus of Arach- 
nidw, remarkable for the resemblance which 
the species bear to scorpions, See Book- 


SCORPION. 
Cheliferous (ké-lif'ér-us), a. [Gr. cha⸗ 
a claw, and L. fers, to bear. (varnished 


with chelm, as a lobster, a , &e, 
(kel’i-form), a (L. chela, a 
claw, and forma, form.) Having the form 
of a chela or prehensile claw, like those of 
mnelin ‘(sh jing, A clumsy kind of 
e- n. Aclumsy 0 
boat used on the coast of Coromandel, 


a —— An A river tortoise, 
having a long, flexible neck, and a flat, 
natrow, and nted head. It is a very 
active traversing with consider- 
able the pools and rivers in which it 
finds its fishy prey. 

Cheloid ( kel’ oid), {Gr. chelye, a tor- 


toise, and eidos, appearance.} Same as 
Chelone (ké-16'né), mn [Gr chelind, a 
tortoise.] 1. In a beautiful genus of 
herbaceons plants, nat. order Scrophulari- 


acew. The broad keeled up ip and 
nearly shut mouth of the = — 


the name. The are 
white or le flowers. They are 
natives of A ut are frequent in our 
— They are popularly called tor- 
ise-flower, shell-flower. snake-head. 
2. In zool. a genus of turtles, family Chelon- 
idm, represented by the green turtle (Che- 


Chelonia (keo'nia), 
(ké-l6’'ni-a), n. pl. [Gr. cheloné, 


a tortoise.} An er les, distin- 
ed by the body being losed in a 
ble shell, out of which the head, tail, 


See CHECKLATON, 
Cheke-mate.t Same as Checkmate. Chau- | 


‘ 


| 





— — — — — 
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and four extremities 
the various of 
The order is divided into five 
Chelididm, or tortoises ; 
or land tortoises ; t! 


protrude, including 
tortoise and turtle 
illes—the 


Chelonian (ké-li/ni-an), ». A member of 
the order Chelonia. 


Chelontidze (ké-lon’i-dé, ke- 
ld-ni‘t-dé), n. pl. [Gr. cheléné, a tortoise, 
— —— — A faniiy of che 

an reptiles, distinguished 
modification of the feet for ; the 
turtles. See TURTLE. 


Cheluridm (ké-l0'ri-dé), nm. pl. [Gr. chek, 
aclaw, oura, a tail, and eidos, resemblance, } 
The wood-boring shrimps, a family of marine 
shrimps nearly as destructive to timber as 
I p-worm itself by boring tunnels wider 

e 


Melydidee· See CuELIDIDR 

Chelys (kélis), n. (Gr., a tortoise) A genus 
of bres, peed tas family Chelididm See 
ery al * 

Chemic n. chemist or 
eit on In 


ing, a dilute solatica 
of chloride of lime. 
Chremaio (cent), at pret. 2237* 
micking. J steep, ae 
2* in a dilute solw 


poetry. 
ik-al See Cu : 
* a (8 — 


are different names for that action by which 
the particles of one class of bodies, when 
presented to those of certain other classes, 
conjoin to form new compounds, making 

a choice or election of those 


from cohesion being exerted between 
unites - particles ¢ ag 

milar only. 
combination always — in definite 
proportions, that is, element hs 


— 
5 


4 


3 
. 
get 
: ẽ 


4 
ẽ 
ae 


| 


i 


2 
F 
E 
| 
= 


=f 

F 
z 
53 
: 
é 
z 
& 
E 


on, genera 
Chemical action may take place 
two elements whereby a new compound is 
cause the decompo 
into two or more ele 


i 


produced, or it 
tion of a con) rec 
men bodies; or . 
Lene on one ———— 
change of elements produce a 


an inter- 
of pew 


circumstances; th 


applied to the resolution af compound 
bodies into their elements It 


ualitative or — Gulia 
navel consists in the of 
component 





Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mõ, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mire; 


tbe, tub, byll; — ofl, pound; 


ti, Sc. abune; ¥, Se. fey. 
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bodies —Chemical decomposition, the separ- 
ation of the component parts of bodies from 
each other, or the resolution of compounds 
inte theirelements, See DECOMPOSITION, — 
Chemical equivalents, See EQUIVALENT.— 
Chemical formulw, symbolic expressions 
employed to denote the composition of 
bexties, In the formule now generally 
adopted by chemists the names of elemen- 
tary substances are indicated by the first 
letter or lettera of their names, and to 
express the compounds of these the letters 
are together, and smal) numbers 
are at each letter to indicate how | 
many atoms or smaller combining parts of 
this element exist in the compound. Thus, , 
H means 1 ator of hydrogen, HyO means 2 , 
atoms of hydrogen united with 1 of oxygen, 
forming the compound water; K HO meana 
latom of po tum (kailam), ‘tof hydrogen, 
and 1 of oxygen, forming the compound 
caustic potash; and soon. If a number is 
at the beginning of the formula it 
multiplies the entire formula; thus, 2H.0O 
means 2 parts or 2 molecules of water. See 
ATomu and MOLECULE. —Mechanical, Chemi- | 
eal, See tinder MECHANICAL. 
Chemical (kem‘ik-al), n. A substance used 
to produce chetnical effects; a chemical 
agent; as, the manufacture of chemicals. 
Chemically (kem’ik-al-l), ade. In a che- 
mical mamner; according to chemical prin- | 
ciples; by chemical process or operation, 
© (kem -i el ik}, a [Gr. 
chemi- in —— glyphein, to en- | 
grave] A term applied to anything en- 
graved by the agency of the on vanic bat- 


tery. 
Chemise (she-m n, (Fr. chentise, L.L. | 
camisia, a shirt, from Ar. games, a shirt, 
an under-garment of linen.) 1. A shift or 
under- garment worn by females —2 A 
wall that lines the face of an earthwork ; 
a breast-wall, 

Chemisette (shem-i-zet’), nm. [Fr.] A 
short under-garment worn on the breast 
over the chemise. 

(kem‘izm), ». Chemical power, 
influence, or effects. [Rare.) 

How far their ready ignition on amorphous phos. 
phorus is dre to chentism or to electricity remains 
to be proved. Preece. 

Chemist (kem’ist), ». [Shortened from al- 
chemist, See C4EMISTRY.] 1. ¢ Analchemist. 
2 A person 1 ered inchemistry; a student of 
chemistry; one whose business is to make 
chemical examinations or investigations — | 
& One who deals in drugs and medicines. -—- 
Chemist and druggist, one who is registered | 
as such under the act of July 31,1868 reaction 
tothesale of poisons. Chemista and druggists 
are eligible as members of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society, but are not entitled to a place 
on the register as pharmaceutical chemist, | 
—Pharmaceutical chearist, a — ——— who, | 
after passing a certain examination, is regis- 
tered as such by the Pharmaceutical So- 
clety of Great Britain, Applicants for the 
title are tested by competent examiners of 
the society in Latin, botany, materia medica, | 
aml pharmacentical and general chemistry, 
with other cognate subjecta, but not includ- 
ing medicine, surgery, or midwifery. | 

Chemisticalt (kem-iet‘ik-al), a. Relating to 
chemistry. #urton. | 

kem‘ist-ri), 2. [From chemist, 
ashortened formof mist, from alchemy, 
alehymy ,O. Fr. alehemie from Ar. al, the, and 
imid, chemistry,from L. Gr. ehémeta, chem- 
try, from Gr. ched, to pour, todrop.) The | 
science which investigates matter in so far As 
itis acted upon by the force called chemical, 
the distinguishing feature of chemical ection | | 
being the production of a substance or sub- 
stances of quite different properties from | 
the bodies which they are produced. 

In thus study: the ** which matter 
undergoes the chemist ves at a claasifi- 
cation of all matter into elements, that is, 
substances which he is unable to decom. | 
pose, and cornpounds, or substances which _ 
can be cae up into simpler bodies, It . 
hecomes necessary, therefore, for the chem- | 
ist to study the properties, modes of pre- 
paration, and mutual actions of both ele- 
ments and compounds; and he mnat not 

** the relations of these bodies to 

sical — other than chemical, such | 
ght, &e. A consideration of the | 
= qeven chemical actions, and 
of the hearing of these upon the general 
theories ve matter * utes —— 

(or pure) chemistry, while practical (or @ 

pl iedye chemistry is more concerned with th the | 

4. dob; 


th, 8c. loch; 











ch, ehain: & 90% 


modes of preparing chemical eubstances, at | 
analyzing these, or of finding useful appli- 
eations for such substances in the arts and 
manufactures, Chemistry also is often | 
divided into such branches as organic chem- 
roel which has to do with organized bodies 
(animals and planta), ¢ nic chemistry, 
with inorganic bodies, agricultural chemus- 
oy seit chemistry, &c. Chemistry is | 
subservient to the various arts of life, and 
the several branches of manufacture which 
are carried on in Lats civilized state, Dye- 
ing, bleaching, tanning, eee meee. * 
orking and composition of metals, &c 
al chemical processes, and, as a selence. 
chemistry is connected with a vast number 
of the phenomena of nature. It has been | 
called in to the aid of the culinary arts; and | 
ad high importance in medicine has been 
and universally acknowledged, For- 


ie and still — written Caumis · 
e sane is the case also with Cherise, 
— — *R 


— — ypy (kem't- tip, nent 
= pi), 1. ‘hemi- ityEy chemistry and ype} 
A process Ne obtaining casts in relief from 
engravin A polished zine plate ta cov- 
ered with an etching ground, on which 
the design is etched with a point and bitten 
in with dilute aqua fortis The etching 
ground is removed, and every particle of 
the acid well cleaned off. The plate, covered 
by the filings of a fusible metal, is heated 
until the metal has melted and filled the 
engraving. When cold it is scraped away 
to the level of the zine plate In such a man- 
ner that none of it remains except what has 
entered the engraved lines 6 plate ia 
next submitted to the action of a weak solu- 
tion of muriatic acid; and, as the one of 
these metals is negative and the other posi- 
tive, the zinc alone is eaten aw by the 
acid, so that the fusible metal which has 
entered into the hollows of the —— is 
left in relief, and may be prin from by 
means of the typographic preas. Chemitype 
is particularly adapted for producing mapa. 
Chemosis (ké-m6'sis),. (Gr. chémé, an 
aperture, from the appearance produced in 
the eye by this affection.) An: 
affection of the eye in which 
the conjunctiva elevated 
above the transparent cornea. 
Chemy (kem'i) Chemistry. 
Dr. G. yne. [Rare] 
Cheng (cheng), » A Chinese 
musical instrument, consist- 
ing of a series 
of tubes having 
free reeds. It is 
held in the hand 
and blown into by 
the mouth. The 
tubes serve only 
to strengthen the 
sound, and coukl 
he dispensed with, 
the pitch of the 
sounds being de- 
termined by the 
length and thick- 
ness of the reeds 
The introduction 
of this instrument 
into Europe led 
to the invention 
of the accordion, 
Rarmentem, and other free-reed instru- 


Chenille (she-nél}, n. (Fr, a caterpillar] 
A tufted cord of silk or worsted, somewhat 










Cheng.—Carl Engel’s Musical 
lastraments. 


resembling a caterpillar, used for making 
hair neta, dc. 

Cheno: 6-n6-pod'T-A"s2-6), 2. pl 
{After the t: 


Fee Chenopodium.) A 
nat. order of apetalous exogens, consisting | 
of more or leas succulent herbs or shrubs, ; 
belonging to about eighty genera and 00 
species. They are mostly innocent weeds, 
but several are employed as pot-herbs, sach | 
as spinach and beet, and others for the 
Pernt — Ses — pod , _ 
henopodium n um), m [Gr. 
chén, chénos, a goose, and pous, podes, foot.] 
A genus of vestaule herbs, nat. order Che- 
nepodiacem. They are weedy plants, com- 
mon in waste places, and known by the 
names of goosefoot, fat-hen, good King 
= . &. Nine species are found in 


Chepe t Avy 2. n. LA market —2 Cheap- 


nee. CHEAP, 1. 
Chepet (chép), wt. To cheapen; to buy. 





Chepynget (chéping), n, A market. Pievs 
Plowman; Wickliffe. 
| Cheque chek), 7, (From chequer or ex. 
chequer, in old sense of banker's or money- 
changer’s office or counter. See EXCHEQUER, 
Cugck.} An order for money drawn on a 
banker or on the cashier of a , payable 
a, the bearer. 
Cheque-bool (chek’hpk), n. A book con- 
— blank bank-cheques. 
Checker — ér), a [From 
0. Cheat ch d. Fr, dohiquier, a chess- 
board, an — * from D Fr. eschees, 
chess. See CHECK, CHESS.) 1.4 A chess or 
ones board. — 2 One of the squares of 
a chequered pattern : the pattern itself. 
3. Chequer-work (whieh see). —4,¢ An ex- 
—* uer or treas' ** that the swoln 
render into r.” W. Browne. 
aa In arch, shones * the facings of walls 
which have all their thin jointa continued 
in straight lines without Interruption or 
breaking joints, thus tar p<», bw @ appear- 
ance of chequer-wor e game of 
draughts. (In this sense, which is F more 
common is America than England, more 
commonly written Checkera.}—7. A — in 
this game. [American.]—8. A common name 
(now used in the plural and rather as a 
proper name) for such inna as had their 
sign-board marked with chequers, probably 
to announce that draughts and backgam- 
mon were played within. It is a curious fact 
that several houses marked with signa of 
thia kind have been exhamed in Pompeii. 
Story! God bless you, I have none to tell, sir, 
Only last night a-drinking at the Chequers, 
This poor hat and breeches, as you sce, were 
Torn in a scuftie. Canning, 
Ghee uer, Checker (chek’ér), «.@. 1. To 
with little squares, like a chess-board, 
by 1 lines or stripes of different colours; to 
mark with different colours, 
The gray-ey'd morn smiles on the frowning night, 
CAeckering the eastern clouds with streaks of bight. 


SAae, 
2. Fig. to variegate with different qualities, 
scenes, or events; to diversify; to impart 
variety to, 
Our minds are, as it were, cArgnernd with truth and 
falsehood, Addison. 
We cannot but reverence the romantic plety which 
cheguers the story of the violence and — af the 
conquistadors, 7 apior, 
Chequer-berry (chek’ér-be-ri), n. 1 A hand- 
some little = plant, the Mitchella 
repens, growing in North America.—2. The 
—— wintergreen (Gaultheria procun- 
na). 
uer-board (chek’ér-bérd), n. A — 
on which chequers or dra ughts are ge 
“chamber } (choke —— —X 


‘uer. 
Abbreviation of Exec: 

uered, OE ae reer p.and a, 
1. Marked with squares or chequers like a 


chess-board; exhibiting squares of different 
colours; varied with a play of different col- 
* ‘The snake with shining checker'd 

h,’ Shak. ‘Dancing in the chequer'd 

6.’ Miiten,—2. Fig. variegated with dif- 
—— qualities, scenes, or events; crossed 
with good and bad fortune. ‘His chequered 
life.” Maenulay. 

Yet unless I gre: tly decelve myself, the general 
effects of this ctegmered narrative will be to excite 
thankfulness in all religious minds asd hope in the 
breasts of all parties. Macaulay, 

Chequer-roll (chek’ér-rél),n, See CHECK, 11. 
Che uer-work, Checker-work (chek’ér- 
n. — work; work exhibit- 
—* chequers or squares of varied colour or 
materials; work consisting of cross lines; 
Jig. an te of vicissitudes. ‘A che- 
quer-work of beam and shade.” Tennyson. 

Nets of chtevter-woré and wreaths of chain-work 
for the chaplters which were upoa the . of the pil- 
lars. i, vil, 27. 

How neem a chegutr-work of Fesvidence Ue the 


ife of man t efor. 
uin,f Same as Zequin or Sequin. 
Cheauy, Cheque: (eek a. her. 
| “checky (which see 


Cher mn Achurch. Chaweer. 
Cheret (chér),n. The face; visage; counte. 
nance; appearance ; entertainment ; good 
Fa — To ch irish. 
tet. To che 

Cherif, ». Same as Sheree/. 

Cherimoyer (cher-i-moi’ér), mn. [Fr. chéri- 
molier, a corruption of Cherimoles, the name 
of the fruit in Peru.} The fruit ‘of Anona 
Cherimolia, a native of Peru. It is a heart- 
shaped fruit with a scaly exterior and nu- 
merous seeds, buried in a delicious pulp. 
It is as much esteemed in the western pasts 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azare.—See Key. 


CHERISAUNCE 


of South America as the custard-apple, 


which it bears a great resemblance, is in 
the West Indies. Also written Chirimoya, 
Cheriseance,| n. [Fr.] Comfort. Romaunt 


Cherish (cherish), v.t. IO Fr. cherir, cheris- 
sant (Fr. chérir, chérissant), to hold dear, 
from cher, L. carus, dear.) L To treat with 
tenderness and affection; to take care of; 
to foster; to nurture; to support and en- 
— to comfort. 
among even a6 4 nurse cher- 
—8 her 747 * t Thes. iL. 7. 
You that do abet him in this kind 
Cherish rebellion and are rebels all, = Shad, 
For what doth cherish weeds but gentle air? Shad. 
2. To oo 23 dear; to induige and encour- 


age in th ; to harbour; to cling to; 
gap —8 of virtue ; to 
cherish an evil *Which bounteous 


gift thou shoul vat in be bounty cherish.” Shak. 
*How to cherish such high deeds.’ Shak. 
*To cherish virtue and humanity.’ Burke. 
To foster, to cherish, to Aarbeur, to indulge. To 
Joster is to sastain and nourish with care and effort. 
ae — is to hold and treat asdear, To Aardewr 
ty 2 ‘work * protection, so as pe 
fire opment fox aoe be excluded. To induige i: 
to treat with — Angus. 
Cherisher (cher'ish-4r), n. One who cher- 
ishes ; ‘The 


Cherishingly (cher'ish-ing-li), ade. In 
affectionate or — ee % 
Cherishmentt 


—————— n. In the Southern 
States of America, the — of base- 
— 2 37 


—S——— rh Akin of cigar of 
a eylind or often somewhat LE 
shape, with both ends cut square off, 
respect differing from a cigar, which has 
one end pointed. Either end may be lighted. 
ornate ee —— 2 — 
Cherry 7” cheri, m 
Fr. cerise, L. cerasus, a cherry, from Gr. 
kerasos, a cherry. ‘Cheri or chiri was a cor- 
ruption of cheris or chiris, the final s being 
mi en for the plural inflection; the same 
er ae 
y in pea as n m pease 
pisum)’ Skeat. That the tree received its 
name from the town of Cerasus in Pontus 
is very doubtful; possibly the derivation was 
the other way.) 1 The fruit of species of 
Ye sub-ge ger Picea: te weed —— 
Tus us; 2 ng 
this fruit. The cultivated varieties prob- 
ably ae to two species, C. avin and 
C. y are numerous, as the 


white heart, the gee the black 
heart, and several — e fruit isa 
pulpy drupe inclosing a one-seeded 


stone. It is related that this fruit or a cul- 
tivated variety of it was brought from Cera- 
sus in Pontus to Italy after the defeat of 
Mithridates by Lucullus, about Bc. 70, and 
introduced into England by the Romans 
about 120 years afterward, A.D. 55.—Barba- 
does cherry is the fruit of Malpighia wrens. 
The berries are red, cherry-shaped, acid, and 
eatable.— Bird che: is Prunus Padus, — 
Cornelian cherry is fruit of Cornus maa- 
* (cornel-tree or dog-wood). It isasmall, 
cherry-like eatable berry. — Dwarf 
— is the fruit of a Lonicera or money, 
suckle, —Hottentot cherry is the fruit of 
Caasine Maurocenia. The fruit isa — 
r.—Ma- 


mous berry of a dark le colow 
halebd cherry, the fruit it Cevecms Mahoieh 


of the south of Europe.— Marasea rac cherry 
of Rhy ae anne It is yp fool the 
o a 6 
size of asmall cherry, inclosed in an inflated 
bladder-like — name is also given 


posed of ees and spirit, sweetened 

= one one cherry is most gene- 
used for this 

for some = roe, ein a the 

juice of the —— is then sweet- 


—* and ‘diluted to the taste. This cordial 


—2 A cordial com- | 
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Cherry? (che’ri), ot ze cherish. Spenser. 
— pay — —— The laurel. 
: H-bouns), nm An old 


pore kos had —— steeped, an and 


— — g hape what is now termed 


erry-brandy (ch ees n. Brandy 
Cherry which ch steeped. 


—— chékt), a. Having 
| aay po —— cheeked country 


(che’ri-kél), n. A soft coal, 

—— in — a yshire, 
w, 

— ——— it does not cake in 

burning ;, but — out As cheerful bright 


Gherry-coloured ( (cher -eal-érd), a. Col- 
like a cherry; cerise. 


She wore one of her own round-car'd caps, and 
over it a little straw-hat, lined = —— 
silk, and tied with a cherry-cofonr'd Se ding. 


—— eri cum) m. Cerasin. 
Ne —*— -rel),n. The _ 
ory. name of Cera uro-cerasus, nat. 
order Rosacem, a native of Asia Minor. It 
is commonly called laurel, but must not be 
confounded with the sweet hay or other 


in medicine in the same way as diluted 
hydrocyanic or prussic acid. It is poisonous 


in large 
Cherry-pepper (che’ri-pep-é: A 
—* J —— ————— eres), when 


erry-sha, 
* (che'ri-pit), n. A child's 
in pit che i are thrown Any: a 
— gravity to play at cherry-pit with Satan. 


etry-tom (che’ri-rum), n. Rum in which 
es have been stee 


———— at tae the readin 


bark retained. Sometimes these 
stems are tre feet long, and as straight and 


turned. 
Cherry stone (che’ri-stén), n. The seed 


of the cherry. 

stoner (che'ri-atén-ér), n. One | 
who or nr eee | 
prong into the fruit, driving the stone out 
of the pulp. 
Cherry-tree (che'ri-tré), n. A tree ma 
ducing cherries. The name is mostly 
to the common cultivated trees and to that 
which produces the black wild cherry. The 
wood of the latter is valued for cabinet- 
work. See CHERRY. 
Cherry-wine (che'ri-win ), n. Wine made 
from cherries. 
Chersonese (kér’si-néz), n. (Gr. chersonésos 

—chersos, land, or uncultivated land, and 

gee, an isle.) A peninsula; a tract of land 

indefinite extent which is nearly sur- 

rounded by water, but united to a : 
net by a neck of jand or isthmus; as, 
Cimbric or Jutland; the Tauric 
Chersonese or Crimea; the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, the peninsula on the western side of 
the Hellespont. Formerly written also Cher- 
soness, 

The sea so circles there that it becomes a cherse- 

ness. Sey 7. Herbert. 


Chet (chért), ». [Probably Celtic ; comp. 


— eee A —— of ‘quartz, 


Petromlex, or 
It is less bard d than common quartz ; 


dull, 


ours are numerous and 
usually amorphous, 
mes globular or in nodes — 
especially metallic, in primi 

tive mountains. The name is also lied 
to other minerals besides hornstone. 18 
those siliceous concretions which occur as 


shire miners apply the term black chert 








| 








with a human — — 
ed by their knowledge from he 
iphs, whose distinctive quality is love 
The first mention of cherubs is in Gen. 


r 


this sense the plural * — —— 
Cherubie * 
reaembi erubs; — * * The 


(cher-ii-bim‘Ik), a. Of or be- 

longing to cherubim. 
Cherubin! (cher’G-bin), a, — = 

* Her cherubin look." 

t (cherf-bin), m A —— 
God in either eye has placed a cherwhin, Drpden, 
This form has been used as an equivalent 
of the Hebrew plural Chertlrim, 

{cher’up), n (A form of chirrep, 


—— — 
v. 
Cherup cher‘up), ¢ ‘o chirpor 


a h vt. To or urge oD 


temulum. 

it is a hairy herb of the na 

in Betds and aste eels threuiices mae 
and w. ces 

ain. Garden ahevedl is Anthriscus Cere- 


a cornfield 
like —— but with denier Genie truite. 
peer by t. Tochoose. Chaueer. 
Chesiblet (ches‘i-bl), n. A chasuble. 
Chealip (ches'lip), n. A wood-louse. [Pro- 


Chesnut. See CHESTNUT. 
Chess (ches), n. [From 0. Fr. eschees, Pr. 
échees, poor really a mere. — lit. 
kings, from Per. aidA, a the principal 
figure in the game, — 50 chee?- 
mate, It. seaeco, D. , Dan. . Teel 


Each party has 
a king, a queen, tee 


up with 


Chessel 22 
mould or vat in w 
Chessex (ches‘seks), a. The boards used for 





Mmes made of the . — — — © | the flooring of temporary military bridge 
ears (ae Senin on acters ——— Like chert; full of chert; | Chens-mam (ches'man), nA piece used i 
———— cher'ub) n. pl Cherubs (cher dneoseort (Qhes'ntr), nA chess player. 

Rake Ba RRR nn ete | nh a een ont Toran ace * Per 
Fate, fiir, fat, fall;  mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tbe, tub, byll; oll, pound; ti, Se. abume; _—f, Se. fey. 


=~ 
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chessom —— 9 n. [Connected with of Asia Minor, it has long been cultivated in | dows placed at some distance above the floor, and 
O08 chesil ceosel, gravel, | Europe, and was introduced into England | [poking inte © fravelied arca, boun ded by 2 high 


sand. A kind of andc 
pebbles, sand.) sandy and clayey 


The tasaer cheseens andl taaliow cnet to che bent, 
being mere mould. 


confine the c 


Chessylite (ches‘si-lit),n [From Chessy, a 


town near Lyons, in France, where the 
mineral occurs, = Gr, lithos, a stone.) 


Chest (chest n. MTA. Sax. eyste, North. E. 
Saks kist, from L. cista, Gr. kist2, a chest, 


as tea, packed 
transit ; hones, the quantity such a chest 
contains.—3. + A coffin. 
He is now dead and nailed in his chest, Chancer, 
4 The trunk of the body from the neck to 
—** the thorax. — Chest of drawers. See 


Chest (chest), v.t. L To deposit in a chest; 
to hoard, —2. To place in a coffin. 
We chested our late commander. E. Terry. 
= n. (A. Sax, cedst, strife.] Debate; 
strife; enmity. ‘ "The sinne of con- 
tumelie or strif and cheste.’ Chaucer. 
* a. Having a chest of 


chested 


* ches'ter). Atown, See CASTER. 
(ches’tér-féld), n. A kind of 
— named after the polished Earl of 


apo ptm n. Chest- 


foundering (which 
Chast teen hared (cbest'tound-4rd), «. Suf- 


c 
—— under —— foundering: said of a 


pe — — 5 

A disease in horses. ‘ ery 
affection of the Fe ‘of the chest and 
both respiration and the 


chest, measures the modifications of its dia- 
meters, and indicates, by the motion of the 
index hand on a dial, 
respiration to the hundredth of an inch. 
Chestnut Ghavent), = (For chesten-nut, 
from O0.E. chesteis chesteyne, &c., and —* 
from 0. Fr. chastaigne (Mod. Fr. chatai 
from L. castanea, the chestnut-tree, 

Gr. kastanon, a chestnut (the fruit 


Castana in Pontus, where this tree a 3 


1. A box of considerable size, made , 


movement of - 





most —— trees, growing freely 
in Britain, ng its flowers inJuly and 
its fruit —* 3 * fully matured in Devon- 


shire and even farther north) in the autumn. 
The chestnuts of commerce are im 

, and the tree is often 
estnut. The timber is 
as that of the oak, and 
when young than when old. 


Cheston (ches‘ton), ». [Perhaps from 
semblance to the chestnut.) A — ot 


lum. 
Chest - -rope (chest’rép), * 
boat-rope or warp, hit. ery 
| Chest-saw (chest’sq), n. “A kind of hand- 
saw without a back. E. H. Knight. 
Chetah che) n. (Native name, meaning 
spotted. Felis jubata, or hunting 
34 of India. Owing to the greater 
—_ of its limbs it exceeds the ordinary 
in height. It has its specific name 
fa, crested or maned) from a short 
mane-like crest of hairs ng from the 
back of the head to the shoulders. When 
used for hunting it is hooded and placed 
inacar. When a herd of deer is seen, its 


Naut. a long 


a places its head inthe rdirection 
removes its hood. It s m the car, 
j ona approac its prey —— man- 


chas-— 





ed.] 1. The seed or nut of the chestnut- , 


It is inclosed in a 


tree prickly ‘pericarp. —* 
ch contains two or 


* itself or its tinher. 


&% more seeds 2 the husk of a chestnut; a 
reddish-brown colour. 
His hair is of a good coloar.—An excellent colour; 
your chestuué was ever the only colour, Shak, 
Chestnut (ches‘nut), a. Being of the colour | 
of a chestnut; of a reddish-brown colour. 
His chestnut curls clustered over his — 
Chestnut-tree (ches‘nut-tré), n. Castanea 





Chestuut (Castanea verat), 








tesca, a tree, nat. order Corylacew, which 
produces the chestnut, at Probably a native 
ch, chain; ¢h, Se. lock; g.go; j, job; 


ner, springs on it atone bound. A variety 
is found in Africa, but it is put to no use. 
Chettik (chet’tik), n. = ve name, ) 4 A 
tree of Java, the Stry The poleon go 
a very virulent poison.—2, The 
* this tree, and known by the e name vot 
pas Tieute. It owes its pro es to its 
55* which isanactive n, causing 
tetanic spasms. It is more powerful than 
the poison obtained from the upas-tree, with 
which it must not be confounded. 
a vért), ». [After a Russian 
general that name.] A Russian grain 
measure, equal to 0°7218 of an imperial quar- 
ter, or 577 bushels, 
tn [0O.Fr. chevauchie, from 
—— horse.) An expedition with cay- 
a wider sense, any military expe- 


Chevage! (cht'vi 
—8* A sort of poll-tax; 
(teh see). 

FS (she-val), n. Chevaux —— — 

({Fr.] —— — In com 
— r frame ; as, a cheva (whieh 
any cheval, on each side 80 as to com- 
oy any intermediate Troops are 
a cheval when ae command two 
roads,as the British army at Waterloo,which 


being posted at the apex of two roads, com- 
mended that between Charleroi and Brus- 
sels as well as that to Mons. 

The Western Powers will assuredly never permit 
Russia to place herself 4 chewad between the Ottoman 
Empire and Persia. Times newspaper. 


Cheval-de-frise Cet peepee! 1. See 
CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE. —2. A kind of trimming. 
Cheval- (she-val’glas), n A — 
looki: ass mounted on a frame, and large 
enoug’ i 2* the whole figure. 


| Chevalier (shev-a-lér’), n. [Fr., from cheval, 


| see) —Cheval 





ahorse. See CAVALRY, CAVALIER] 1. A 
horseman; a knight; a cavalier. 
Mount, chevaliers, to armas! Shad, 


2. In her. a horseman armed at all points,— 
3. Amember of certain orders of thood; 
as, the Chevalier de St. George.—4. In ornith. 
the Totanus —— or n-shank (which 
ving by dish Seep —— 
in mae means; a 
owindior a thief. 
Chevaster na ht Same as Chevestre. 
Chevauchement (she-vosh-mof), n. (Fr. 
from chevaucher, to ride on horseback, an 
this from cheval, a horse, pl chevauz.) In 
surg. the —— of one bone over another 
after fracture, giving rise to shortening of 


the limb. 
Prée 


Chevaux-de-frise (she-v0'de-fréz), 
Fr. cheval, a horse, pl. chevauz, and 
because said to have been first 
employed at the siege of Griéningen, in that 
—— nest the enemy's cavalry. ] 
mber traversed with wooden 


spikes, pointed with iron, 5 or 6 feet long, | 
* the whole may be of iron, used to defend | 


, stop a breach, form an obstacle 
to the advance of cavalry, &c. In the fol- 
lowing 
loosely applied to spikes on the top of a wall. 


These staircases received light from sundry win- 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


extract the word seems to be rather 


FH, then; th, thin; 





Chevaux-de-frise. 


Cheve,! s¢ (0.Fr. chevir, to come to an 
See CHEVISANCE.] To come to an 
—— or conclusion. ‘Y¥vel mote he 
"will may he end. Chaucer. 
Cheven(chev'en), n. (Fr. chevesne, from chef, 
pal = = * ——— T. Browne, 
tv, 'o shiver. 
Cheveril (shev'ér-il), nm. [0.Fr. chevrel, 
mes . chevreau, a kid, dim. of chévre, 
goat, from L. pale 


a soft pliable 
Toather made of kid-skin: used figuratively 
in the extract. 


Here's a wit of cheverti, that stretches from an Inch 
broad, Shak, 


narrow to an 

Cheverilt (shev’ér-il), a. 1. Made of cheveril. 
‘A cheveril glove.’ Shak,—2. i pli- 
able, as kid-leather. ‘Your soft 


conscience.’ 


ak, 
t (shev’ér-il-iz), vt To make 
le as kid-leather, 


ee appeal to your own, though never so much, chew- 
evitieee —— my good calumniators, 
Mountagu. 


Cheveron ma ooo ane as — 
Cheveronny ev-ér-on'ni), @. In her. 
term used of an escutcheon divided into 
several equal parts, by lines in the form of 
the chevron. It is termed cheveronny of 
the number of pieces. 

Chevesaile,tn. A necklace orcollar. Chau- 


Chevétre (she-vestr, she-vitr), 
(Fr. , chevétre, from L. 
from, a kind of bridle, from ca 
poe gO In surg. a ban for the head, 
cases of fracture or luxation of the 
lower jaw. Written also Chevaster. 
(she-va), n. + ee, from L. caput, the 
head, so from its situation in’ the 
church.] In arch. a variety of the apse 





Chevet, east end of Westminster Abbey. 


almost exclusively confined to French Gothic 

churches. The c is always inclosed by 

an open screen of columns on the and 

floor, and opens into an aisle, w Lm 
a 


shapes Swan sare of 
chape us a variety of pe 
tive and a play of ligh — skate —— 
by any other arrangement. 
tn. Achieftain: occurring also 

as —— Chivetain. 

Perot 8 vio e-vél), mn [Fr.] In music, the 
peg of a violin, guitar, or other stringed in 
——— 


Cheviot (chi vi-ot), n. <A variety of sheep, 
taking name from the well-known 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


CHEVIOT 
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CHICK-PEA 





Border mountain range, noted for theirlarge | 
carcass and valuable v wool, which —— — 
combined with a hard! 

that of the — —— breed, —— — 
them the most valuable race of mountain 
sheep in the The fleece weighs | 
from 8 to 4 Ibs., and the carcass of ewes 
varies from 12 to 16 Ibs. per quarter, that of 
wethers from 16 to 20 Ibe. tt | 


acheviot sheep, See the — 
Chevisance (shev'i-zins), n. [O.Fr. chevir, 
to come to the end, to perform, to prevail, 
from chef, the h whence chief, achieve.) 
Lt Achievement; deed; performance; en- 
rise accomplished, ‘Fortune the foe 
of famous chevisance.” Spenser. 2. In law, 
(a) a making of contracts; a bargain. (5) An 
unlawful agreement or contract. (¢) An 
agreement or composition, as an end or 
* set down between a creditor and his 
tor. 
Chevrette (shev-ret),n [Fr., from ch@rre, 
L, capra, a goat.) machine used in rals- 
ing guns or mortars into 





their carriages. 
Chevron, Cheveron 
(shev‘ran), mn. (Fr, a 
rafter, from chéere, L. 1 
capra,a goat, lied to 

ters because are 


reared on end like but- 
— ts. In L. cap- 
, Grom caper, a he- 


goat) are props, stays) Chevron. 
L ner le 


ordinary. Pre a gy ting tworafters of a house 
meeting at the top, and having the form 
shown in the cut. A chevronel is half its 
breadth; a couple-close, one-fourth.—2 In 
arch, a variety 
of fret orna- 


Zigzag and 
Dancette. — 
55 

n ng 
marks on the sleeves of non-commissioned 
officers’ coats, tomark the rank of the bearer. 
~-Chevron bones, in anat, the V-shaped sub- 
vertebral arches in the caudal region of 





Chevron Moulding. 


reptiles. 
Chevroned sher'rund), a. a cher- 
ron; resem bl achevron in form. ‘ Watchet 


cloth of silver chevroned all over with lace.’ 
B. Jonson, 
Chevronel (shev’run-el), n. In Aer. an ordi- 
nary half the breadth of a chevron. 
~work (shev’run-wérk), n. In arch, 
see CHEVRON, 
Chevrotain <shorr0-t0 n. [Fr., from 
feouliy' Trepsitlen a mpeaitn of neck dent 
‘am es musk-deer 
found in the ferent of South India and the 
Asiatic It is small, timid, and shy; 
and mild and gentle in captivity. 
(chev'l), vt To fen or Tous about; 
to chivey (which see). 
One poor fellow was chenied about among the casks 
in the storm fur ten minutes,  7¥eer mewspuser. 
Chew (chi), o¢. Written also chaw, a form 
seldom now ; from A. Sax. cedwan, to 
chew ; cog. with D. kaauwen, G. kauen, to 
chew, Jaw, jowl, chaps, chops are from the 
same root.] 1. To bite and grind with = 
teeth ; Mulltion and digestion food, to Ay 
for degiutition pint Bes 
ruminate on in the set erg to m 
on. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested, 


—To chew the cud, to ruminate, and 
ruminate or meditate on. ‘Chew'd the 
Pig cud of wrath.’ Tennyson. 

1A ray cg Ei 1. To perform the act of | 
aan p.—2 Fig. to meditate; 
to ruminate. 


Old politicians chew on wisdom past. Fae. 
Chew (chi), n. That which is chewed; that 
which is held in the mouth at once; a quid 
of tobacco. 
Chewet'! —2 n. A kind of pie made of 
chopped substan | 
Chewett (cheat), n. n. [Fr. chowette, an owl, 
a daw, a jackdaw. Cotgrave.] An imper- 
tinent chatterer. ‘Peace, chewel, peace.’ 


Chewing: cho’ A medici- 
‘nal bal dor a bores, coeapened of the wood | 


Fite, f far, fat, fall; = mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


trees, asafetida, liver 

Uitory of Spain. 

x) n. The twigs of Gou- 
ania sed in the West Indies 
for —— the teeth, and also powdered 
as a dentifrice. 

Chian (xi'an) Lm Pertaining to Chioe, an isle 

e 
That sa bai 
Beheld the Hiad and the Of oo 
Rise bo the welling ofthe — Celeniiye. 
~—Chian earth, a dense compact kind of 
earth from Chios, used anciently in medi- 
cine as an astringent and a paneer sn = 
prus turpen 
pone from the 57 Terebinthus. 
t is of the consistence of honey, clear, and 
of a yellowish-white colour, 
* (chous), mn. [See CHoUSE.] A Turk; 


a chea 

Chiaro-oscuro (ki-H’ré-ski’- 
ro, ee a {It, lit. clear-ob- 
secure, from L. darus, clear, and obscurus, 
— Fr. elair-obecur.} in the arts, 
de ent of painting whic’ relates 
and shade; —— of judiciously 
uting the lights and shadows in a 

— 

Ace to the common acc ion of the term 
» —— eof Art, — lenin omen hot oaly 
the mutable ects produced by t and shade, but 
the permanent differences “brigheness “and 


Chiasm (ki‘azm), ». (Gr. — from 
chiazé, to make the gure of the Greek 
letter y.] In anat. the central body of 
nervous matter formed by the junction and 
decussation of the optic 


Chiasma 
Chiasto (ki- t6-lit), n. [Gr. chiaatos, 
decussated (see CHIASM), and lithos, astone.] 
A mineral of the cyanite f: , generally 
Clad fate hes fatal are asfanged 
w 
—— manner. i ey form of the crys- 
is a four-sided prism, whose bases are 
rhombs, differing little from squares. But 
each crystal, when viewed at its extremities 
or on a transverse section, is obviously com- 
apes of two very different substances, and 
amir tenet ect is that of a black 


of the bay and joniper 
of — and peli 


—— 


lon ngitudi per the we 
prism which The term 

oe nigh ro name tes Ay 88, 

t isa 


upp to the whitish tO. 38 
te of aluminium (ALO, 
Chiastre (ki'as-tr), n. (Gr. hash to form 
the Greek letter y, chi.) In 
———— —— 


for stopping hemorrhage 
artery, — Uae acum or the 


cuitn, 
See deg Asmall 


t —— 
oor of o + ef an 36 
A bougue, pipe, sometimes —* * 
—— stones. ‘The long chibougue's 


n. (Fr., from G. geschick, skill } 
ne arta, the Ta faculty of ase reat 
me works with rapidity and ease; 
skill —2. Easy elegance; grace, —3. A 
ness; cunning; —— 
Chica, Chicha (ché’ka, ché’cha),n. Ly pa. 1A 
red colour made use of in tropi 
America by some Indian tribes to stain ere 
57 It is extracted by boiling the leaves 
Chica in water, decanting the 
it to settle and cool, 
‘alls down which is 
formed into cakes and dried.—2 A fer- 
mented liquor or beer used by the natives 
of South America, derived from Indian corn. 
Chica (ché’ka), n. An oid Spanish dance, of 
which the fandango and cachuca may be 
ed as modern modifications. 


the 
game, then the act of keeping one's own 
side; the mancuvres, &c.} The art 
of protrac a contest or discussion b: -_ 
use of evasive stratagems or mean an 
fair tricks and artifices; trickery; sophistry; 
chicanery. 


To cut short this chicane 1 propound it Ee talsty te 
onacience. Bevbeley. 


your own ¢ 


He strove to lengthen the campaign, 


And save his forces by chicone. Pricer. 


Chicane (shi-kan’), v.i. Es genera Zo 


use chicane; te employ 
tifices. [Rare.] 








ani Aan ebet Gee Chen 
Chicaner (shi-kin’ér), n. [Fr. chicanewr.] 
One who chicanes or uses shifta, turns, 
— or undue artifices, in litiention os or 
tes; acaviller; an unfair disputant. 

=e al 

(shi-kan’ér-t), n. 
Chicane; mean or unfair 
& cause 


(witch tes ‘th 


— (chi'cha),n (Sp.] 1. Same as Chica, 
Chicha, a South 
American tree. 


tn. [Fr., lit. alean cow.] A 
starved (cow, supposed to feed on patient 
wives, ‘ Lest ch che you swalwe in hir 
entraille." Chaucer. ‘ 

Chichling-vetch (chich 
—* —— —* n. Same as —e 


* ti. [Perhaps from A. Sax. 
a germ | pit To sprout, as seed 
und; to vegetate. vincial } 
chick Cyt ae —* (Shortened chicken] 
ce 8 — 
c-a-berry hik‘a-be-ri), nm. A corrap- 
berry (chi the fruit of the Gaut· 
thane, vests {American.} 
(chik’ a-bid-di), nm. A young 
chicken: also used as a pet name. [Provin- 


cial. 

Chickadee (chi ehik'a-dé), n In America, a 
name given to the black-cap titmouse( Parvu⸗ 
atricapilius) and to other allied birds, from 
their peculiar note, 


Chickaree (chik’a-ré), mn, The Sccurus hud- 


qoutus, of ANGER £06 SYRiTEt, 80 called 
Chicken (chik’en aS [A. Sax. cicen, cyeen, 


a —— ktiken, Prov. G. 

1 young fowl; particnlarly a 
— mestic fowl. —2. A person of ten- 
der ; generally used of fermales and as 


in e following quotation. ‘Stella is no 
chicken.” Swift.—8. A child: used as a term 
- — — Chicken hazard, a game 

at dice. See HAZARD, — To et — 


Chicken- breasted (chik’en-brest-ed), « 
Pigeon-breasted; ha’ — form of — 
resulting from a malformation 
known as lordosis, or — carious disease 
or spinal weakn 
column is curved ee ering ae rise to 

dhicken-gra the sernan ray 

en D), 1. An Ame- 
rican pny cg of the — Phe bean ge, smn 


or heart-leaved vine; 


ing in children. — 
Chicket | (chik’et), n. A fastening. 


‘Fae green Heatters ne clioiats eon cients. 
——— (chs , 2 (Dim. of chic] 
A small c or chicken. 


Cpohting. Guiding - vee —— the Freyten 9 


] vetch or pea of the us Lathyres 
L. satious), extensively cultivated in the 
south of Europe for its seed, which is eaten 
in the same way as the chick-pea, but is said 


appear- 


See CHICH, a] The 
arietinum. It grows w around the sore 
of the — ———— in many 


the East, prod ty pod wih Leet 
one or Chad ge ta 

with two oncnn side. It is = 
used in olios In mor bet is an impertant 
article in French When roasted 
it is the common pulse of the East. 






néte, not, move; 


tabe, tub, byll; 


li, 8c. abune; F., Sc. fep 


oil, pound; 


CHICK-WEED 


Chick-weed chik’wéd), n. [That is, chicken- | <7 








; in Seo it is often called chicken- 

— ‘or chucken-wort.] The popular name 

of Stellaria media, one of the most common 
weeds in cultivated and waste ground every- | 

where in Britain, flowering throughout the | 

It has a procumbent more or less | 

ed stem, with ovate pointed leaves, and 

many small white flowers. It is much used 

pea * cage-birds, which are very fond 

eres and seeds.—Mowse-car 

pular name of various 

— one um.—Winter-green chick- 

weed, the common name of Trientalis ewro- 


dhicoraceous pater a. Cichora- 


(chiki) n, (Fr. — 
es in Eng. 


leshy tape: 
ing root, a stem from 1 to 3 feet high, with 








Chicary (Cichorisme Jntpines). 


= branches and lobed and coarsely 
The flowers are bright blue, | 
The roots have been extensively employed 
a8 a substitute for coffee, or to mix with 
coffee, being roasted and nd for this 
rpose. Chicory is also cultivated for feed- 
ng cattle with its leaves, and the blanched | 
leaves are sometimes used as a salad. 
Chide (oud) wt. 7 — 
chid, ch n, to c ide: 
connections ae eet 1. To scold; to re- , 
prove; to rebuke: with a personal subject 
and object; as, to chide one for his faults; 
to chide one for hia delay. ‘ Almost chide 
God for makin you that countenance you 
are.” Shak, chidden for being too 
slow,’ ‘Shak * Chid her and forbid her to 
speak.’ Tennyson, 
But Kirk was only c’dd for it; and it was said that 
he had a # order for some military exec: 





2 To find fault with; to take exception to: 
especially when re- | 
xarded as an agent or having activity. | 


have chid the hasty-footed time for parting | | 


us.” Shak. 
“Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the rides well, 


ss at ng ate the wine SE cht 
‘tis not ill'd by Rosabelle. Sir J#*. Scott. 

3. To fret or murmur st, as waves do; 

to chafe. chides the banks of | 

Eng’! {Rare,)—4. To drive or | 

impel by chiding. 


1 chid Lucetta hence. 5444 
Find him, my lord of Warwick ; shade bien hahex, 


5, To strike b way of punishment on — 
monition. idden by the dainty hand.’ 
Fennyoon.— 84. To blame, rebuke,reprove, 


re, reproach. 

Chide (aun To scold; to clamour; to 
find fault; to contend in words of anger: 
sometimes followed by with. 

And Jacob was wroth and chede with Laban. 

Gen. xxxiii. x. 

Wherefore the people did chide mith Moses, and 
said, Give us water that we may drink. Ex. 

What a beast was | to cAéd at him, Shak, | 


Pig. to fret: to chafe. — 
against the chiding flood." Shak. 
Chide (chid ), n, Murmar; gentle noise. 


ch, chain;  ¢h, Sc. loch; j, job; 





B, 70; 


— 
Ps 


h, Fr. ton; 
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‘The chide of streams.’ Thomson, [Rare 


oniaee ae chide), n, One who chides, cla- 
mours, reproves, or rebukea. 
l love no chiders, sir. Shat 


Chideresst (chid’ér-es), n. A female who 
Chidester (chid’atér), n. A female aeold. 
chiding chiding), n. 1. A seoldin 

buke; reproof, ‘ ~y Noise or fu a wt wind, 


waves, —— &c. ‘The churtish chiding 
of the winter's wind.’ Shak. ‘The chidings 
of the ae brook.’ Mallet. [Rare and 

— n —— the sound made 
»y hounds in full 





se, bay'd the bear 


2 never did J hear 
— — x Shak 
Chidingly (chid’ing. 1 —* ade. In a scolding 
Chief (ch Sha (0 
org a, [0. * chef, chief (Fr. chef), 
, chief; from L. capt, = 
wean i. est in office, authority, 
rank; principal; as, a chief priest; the “hief 
butler, Gen. xi. 9 
Among the chief rulers many — Lig 
mh wi ac. 
2 Principal or most eminent, in any quality 
or action; such that others (things, persons, 
particulars of any kind) are inferior or anb- 
ordinate; most important; at the head; lead- 
> ; main: a word of very extensive appll- 


The hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief 
this trespass, Ears ix. 2 
%.+ Intimate; near; close, In this sense 
still used in’ Scotland; as, they are very 

chief wi’ ane anither. 
A whisperer separateth céief friends, Prov, wri. 22. 


This word, in its own meaning a 
superlative, was ‘ormerly sometimes used 
in the superlative degree. 


Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. Shak, 
Doeg, an Edomite, the chiefest of the herdimen. 


a Sam. xxi. >. 

—Chief-tenant, a tenant in capite, or tenant- 

in-chief; one who holds land directly from 

the crown by honourable personal services. 

See TENANT. —SYN. Principal, leading, main, 

paramount, supreme, capital, i 

‘ especial, essential, great, grand, emi- 
nen 


| Chief (chéf), nm. 1. The person highest in 


authority, the head or head man; as, the 
of foreign office. Specific ally, (a) a 
military commander; the person who heads 
an army. 1 Chr, xl 6. (b) The principal 
rson of a clan, —78 family, or congrega- 
ion, &c. Num. iii 
Mail to the —— in triumph arivences: 
Sir ff" Neoet. 
Used collectively for more than one person. 
T took the cése/of your tribes, wise men and known, 
and made them heads over you. Deut. i. 2s. 


2 The a part or portion; the most 


or largest part of one thing or of many. 
took of the sheep and oxen, the 
epi of i ses Shieh should ie been utterly 


1 Sams. x¥. af. 


a te ee the head or upper part of the | 1 
side to 


esen from 
side, cut off horizontally 


by a —— —— and 
contain properly a 
hird of the dimen- 
sions of the escutcheon. 
In arma, the 
chief is erally last 
mentioned and described. — 


In chief, ia the term used 
when something beens 
is in this part.—-To 
land in chief, — land directly from the 
by honourable personal services. 
Chie, Comma nder, Leader, Head. Chief, 
lit. the head, ed to one who oecupies 
the highest tank in military or civil mat- 
ters, as an Indian chief, a military chief, the 
chief of a departmen ‘in the civil service; 
commander, one who issnes commands to 
or has power over, applied to the head of an 
ores or fleet, as commander of the army in 
commander of the Mediterranean 
fleet; leader, the head of a party or faction, 
or one who ‘conducts some lal under- 
taking —the leader of the House of Com- 
mona, the leader of the Conservative party, 
the leader of the storming party, Aeadd, ap- 


Chief. 


= to the chief of aisle or family or pro- | 


as the per of the House of Caven- 
dish, the head of the bar. 
—8 adv. Chiefly. Thomsen, (Rare. a) | 


| Chietage, | Chevage! (chét‘as, ché'vaj), n 


CHIGRE 





fee Corser.) A tribute by the head; a poll- 


Chief-baron Gait —— n. The president 
2328 chee dene Bo ignt 
Chiefdom (c um), % ve 
Spenser. are. » uti 
—— sie) n, Afemale chief, Car- 


chief- (chéf'jas-tis), ». The presid- 
ing ju of * Lag particularly the presid- 
ing j the Queen's Bench and Com- 


mon Pleas 32 of the High Court of 
Justice. The chief of the former court — 
called the lord chief-justice of En 
—_ the chief of the latter is merely * 
Pe mae ustice of the Common viene. 
iceship (chét’jus-tis-ship), n. 
f chief-justice. 
aliens (oe éf"les), a. Ral a chief or 
adv. 1. : Prinefpail abo 
w. y; above 
lace, 
And cf it, 
fad ney toes thou, O X ake Dn 


“ts oh 


that dost prefer 
ht heart aad pare. 


2. For the most part; mostly; as, bine — 


were chiefly situated In Scotland. ⸗SvxX. 
Princi » mainly, especially, eminently. 
Chief-ren (chéf'rent), n, The same as Quit- 


ETN wk rentor dnty ud 
n. rent or dut 
to the AE poet 3 Y unt. Sal 
Chieftain (chet tan me meg ~2- nm. [O.Fr. 
chevetaine, chieftaine from L.L. capi- 
taneus, from caput, —— baad: 80 that it is 
really the same —* as captain. A cap- 
leader, or commander; a chief; the 
pT hy Rel 
utely, mostly e o 
a Highland clan. 
A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 
— Boatman, do not tarry.’ Canephedl, 


Piictainship (chirtin-s or 
Create si, oy ertin-ship or chéf'tin-ship), n, 
The rank, eyed or office of a chieftain. 
Chieftainess (chéf'tan-es or chéf'tin-es), n. 
A female ‘ anal 2 — pang snr 
Chieftainryt (chéf’ or chéf'tin-ri), 7. 
—— Joknson. * 
+ ti, nm. Headship. Bp. Hall, 
Chiel, (chél, chéld), n. tA corruption 
- * which ad ay id was often — 
a yo See CHILDE.} —RX 
aati a fellow: — either in a Ui or bax 
sense, ‘Buirdly chiels an’ clever hizzies.' 
Burna. Cie 4 
t Chiertee,t n. Charity; tender- 
neas; affection. Chaucer. - 
Chievancet (chév‘ans), n. (0. Fr. cherance, 
from chevir, to accomplish. See CHEVIS- 
ANORK.] An unlawful | in; traffic in 
which money is extorted as discount. Bacon, 
Ghievet & vet (chév), o& See CHEVE. 
, dia), * The —— 
Aufv = of our song- 80 
et from its 


Chiffonnier (shite nér), n. (Fr., a chiffon- 
bel peri from ‘on, a'rag.} 1A 
—X of small side-board; a kind of cabinet, 
£ A mag. picker: in this sense used by Eng- 
ters merely as a French word; the 
— is chiffonniare. 

Chadre (nets 

to yo 


on.) The term Loy to 
| Indies’ back ha ded u 
| usually round a pad of more or less size, 

a sort of roll on the back part of the head 
and nape of the neck. 

Chigoe (chig’d), n. (Of West Indian or South 
American origin.] A very curious insect 
(Pulex or Sa penetrans) closely 
resembling the common flea, but of more 
minute size, found in the West Indies and 
South America. It burrows beneath the 
| 


skin of the foot, and soon uires the size 
of a pea, its abdomen becom distended 
remain to be 


4 3 a eggs 
n ‘ the skin great irri- 
AD ~ tation and even 
troublesome sores 
if are sure to result. 
The insect must be 


extracted entire. 
Chigoe (Pulex fenetrans), soa with great 


Dar med on edad CAFS, 08 sobm as ite 
of taken to 5 
frome human toc: cated by a slight 
Written aleo —— — 

also Chegoe, Chigre, 
i Chigre, Chiggre (chig’gér), n. —X 


* 





ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Krv. 


CHIKARA 
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Chikara (chi-kii’ra), n, The Hindu name 
fora jes of goat-like antelope found in 
Bengal, of which the male is furnished with 
—— the —— —* short -_ 
con’ ¢ posterior longer, 
erect. It is the Antilope ruadricornia of of 
Blainville, and Pare ‘dations Chibare 
Hardwicke. 

(shik’a-ri In the — Indies, 
a huntaman; a or shi 
Sateet s : A eo or chicken. 


Chitbiain See CHRIL-. 
oe I5 bln)en. [ Chill, cold, and 

lain or sore produced by cold; a 
— erm the hands or feet, accom- 
panied with inflammation, pain, and some- 
times ulceration. 
chil’blin), vf To afflict with 
cna cana ine — chilblains in. 
me Children (children 

1. cildru, alterw: 

cildre childre, end —— —— 
plural termination was added making chil- 
dren a kind of double plural. The root is 
the same as that of kin, kind, &c., G. kind, 
a child] 1. A son or a daughter, of any 
age; a male or female descendant in the 
first degree; the immediate — — of oar 


times 
—* — (some o! 


And Jephthah came to Mizpeh unto his house, 
and behold his daughter came out to meet him with 
timbrels and with dances; and she was his only 
child, Jud. xh. 34. 
2, A very young person of either sex: said 
y of one somewhat older than an in- 
t, yet scarcely old enough to be called a 
boy or girl or a youth. See CHILDHOOD. 
When I was a child, 1 ——— T under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a chiid, bat when I 
became a man I put away childish thin —— — 
xii. xx. 


you ang who exhibits the character of a very 
; one of eer? or yo ae 
wry ndgment, or a 
— as, he is a mere child in these 


wane ho more children, tossed to and fro, and — 

about with every wind of doctrine. Eph. iv 
4. Fig. one whose character is due to i 
— ay ancter, of or that —— is = 

u som offsp 

come. ‘Thou ahd ef the devil pees 

10. ‘Bea child o' the time.” Shak, 

T talk of dreams, 
Which are the cAfidren of an idle brain, Shab. 
5. pl. The descendants of a man, however 
remote; as, the children of [srael; the chil- 
dren of Edom.—6. The inhabitants of a 
—— as, the children of Seir. 2 Chr. 
re oe provincial Eng- 
' A eee, — barne! eas teal oa 
8+ See — ‘Child Rowland to the 
=, tower came.’ Fa — Children of 
— a nams assumed by the early Quakers. 
matar of — — Child's play, a trivial 
any kind; an i casi accom- 
ed or surmoun * 
wa "it nor te is itt’ Carlyle, With 40 
Gen. xvi. 11; xix. 2 To get | Shak 
antl, to render pregnant.— To go 
with to be pregnant. 
Calle Cokie), vi. To produce children; 
to bring forth offspring. 


They were two harlots and dwelled together in one 
house, and it chanced within two daies they ottided 


Latimer, 
cht (child), v.¢. To forth, as a child. 
‘A little mayde, the which ye childed.’ 


Childaget (child’aj), n. Childhood; infancy. 


For in your very chyldage there appeared in a 
certaine strange ge ned marvellous —— * 
7 Seerne 


| 
\-bearing (child’bar-ing 
Cnild-bearing Aire _* 


bearing (child’bir-ing), n. The act en | Gait 
roducing or = ing forth children; 
rition. * Past -bearing.’ Addison. 
bed (chilbed), n. The state of a 
woman bringin: a child or yo deg 
Isbour; parturi ‘Women in child } 
Arbuthnot, 


Child-birth (child’bérth), mn, The act of 
rip or grat — travail; labour. ‘ Pains 
of child-birth.’ Jer. 


Ta: 
Child-crowing ihn) nA —— 
of croup, known as spasmodic croup; laryn 


sms cnn Anh th: th, 
Childe child), n. * e youth; a 
enya oN ae bets Be wa 


ould 


one 
to the oer at’ of unighthood a | 


uire; also applied toa knight: comp. some- 


Chiliagon (kil'i-a-gon),n. [Gr. —* 


similar use of infante In Spain and | sand, and génia, so 
- of a thousand 


The noble chile, 


he dasivo, 

Under his club ee 
Childedt (child’ed), a. Furnished with a 
child. ‘He as I fathered." Shak. 
Childermas- wey chil’dér-mas-di), n. 
(Childer, pl of , mass, and day.] = 

anniv a the Chureh of England, h 
on the of December, in —— 


tion of the children of Bothloher slain by 
Herod. Called also Innocents’-da: 
Child-greas t (child’grat), a, —— Syl- 


Childhood (child’hud), n, (Child, ant ents 
-hood, } Th wtate of Sahib or the tim 
which persons are children, including he 
time from birth to puberty; or, in a more 
| aw * * or time oe in- 
to near pu y us We say vane 
childhood, boyhood and manhood. 


Childing (child’ing), p. and a, 1 Bearing 


children. 
Many a ch mother then, 
And new-born baby died. Southey. 
2. productive; fruitful. ‘The ch 
oa Shak, —— in both —— 
Childish (child’ish), 1. Of or belon: 
to a child or to chi thood. ‘Sweet childi: 
days" Wordsworth. —2 _ a child, or 


waste te of hil cae — 
i ade. In a * 
manner; like a a trifling way; 
— — snd) «0 
© 5 a. 
— artless; undesigning; 
mple, 
childish- mindedness ons. -mind’ed- 
nes), The state of being childish-minded; 
extreme simplicity. Bacon. 


(child’ish-nes), n. The state 
on of being childish; puerility; sim- 
plic plicity: h iargulantanhons Yonakinines of taeetincts 


used in a disparaging sense. 


Speak thou, boy; 
Perhaps thy chffiramess will move him more 
Than athe reasons. SAak, 

Child- (child’kil-ing),». Infanticide. 
Child-learnt (child’lérnt),a. Learned when 
achild ‘ eh superstition’s childdearnt 
fears.’ J. 

Childless (childles), a. Destitute of chil- 
dren or offsp 1 Sam. xv, 33. 

——— n. State of 

being without children. 

(child’lik),a. Resembling a child 
or that which belongs to children; becom- 
ing a child; meek; submissive; dutiful: 
never used ina raging sense. ‘Child- 

childiy contain, erika child; ulred 
cl a. a aeq 
or learned when a child. ‘Childly wont and 


ancient use." Tenn 
Childnesst —— n Childish humour 
ve gaiety of a child. 


or o 
Children tren, n, BI. of child (which 


pt progeny. 
Chitdrenite ( (ch raw atth 2 yt 


stance met with in Cornwall and in Devon- 
— It is a phosphate of alumina and 


Childrenless (chil’dren-les), a. Childiesa. 


child wife (child’ wif 1. A wife with 
ee manners and ; an Over-young 
w —— Dickens.—2.+ A woman who has 

ach 


childwitt (child’wit), n. (Child, and wite, a 
fine or penalty.) A fine or tag on a bond- 
woman unlawfully with 

Cast (cht n. See CHILLL 
(kil’ adds. Gr. chilias, from chiliot, 
a eens: 12a usand; a collection or 
sum containi — individuals or 
particulars, ‘ logarithms of so man 
chiliads of absolute numbers.’ Brande 
Cox.—2. The period of a thousand years, 
We nae Jes and of t ay deca 
—2 periods of years a 


Chitiaedron, Chiliahedron (kit — 
eid te agg = pti er a agg tae 
an ra, & seat, a Lia hn geom, a figure 
of a thonsand sides. (Rare. ] 

If a man speaks of a chifinedron, or a body of a 
thousand sides, the idea of the figure may be very 
confused, though that of the muiaber be very dintincy 








————— 
— 4 ————— 
ing of a thousand men. ‘The chiliarchice 
Cuttin ites eg Dr. H. More. 


Gr. ch 
an harping el a —— 
2 pt dal (Gr. chilici, a thon- 


one az'tik), a. Relating to the 
millennium; mi 
Chilifactive (kil-i-fak’tiv) See Cururpac- 


Chill (chit), n IA Sax. cele, 
* og 2*4575 


CooL.) 1. A shiv ; 8 cold fit; 

sensation of cold in an animal body; chilli- 

ness. ‘A sort of chill about his 

ene heat bent he syect whe ae 
e osphere or other o’ w 

duces the sensation of cold; 3224 

as that caused by the a of ice; 

Sr unthieg ast hen — 

ng amps or 

oa cone wae: a check to fi 

of joy; as, a chill came over the assembly. 
T a ae ee een Se ee 


4. In metal. a piece of iron introdnced inte 
a mould so as to rapidly cool the surface of 
— iron which comes in contact there- 


Chill (chil), a. 1. Cold; tending to cane 
shive ng; as, the chill” vapours of 

Noisome winds and blasting vapours 
Milton? Experiencing cold; — 
with cold. ‘The many will be too chill 
tender.” Shak. 


My chill veins freeze with despair, Avzr. 
at (a) depressing; dispiriting ; discour- 


ing. 

Chrit ‘dA heir noble 

And froze the genial current of the sedi. Gray 
(b) Distant; formal; not * animated. 
or affectionate; as, a chill ion. (¢) In- 
sensible in death. 


He is to praise or blame. Terenyrer 


| Cait can v.t. 1. To affect with chill; te 


¢ chi y; to strike or blast with severe 
Ty “Chill'd my veins." Dryden. * When 
winter chilled the day." Goldsmith.—2 
to check enna ———— warmth; tod 
courage; apirit ; 
his caresses by the coldness of A apne 
ners.’ Tennyson, —3. In metal. to reduce 
eee dece of cast- 
n so as to canse a change of crystallim- 
tion at or near the surface with the view of 


Chill! (chil wi. "To shi 
v. 'o shiver. 
Gnitted (child), p. and a 1. Cooled; cold; 
— * 
Priam's aged joints with c/itied fear did shake. 


Chapresn, 
2. Dejected; discouraged.—3. Hardened by 
—— as, chilled iron; chilled shot —4 In 


tre wh applied to the varnish of a pie- 
when cloudiness or dimneas calle 


on the surface. 
Ohitier ail) n. fone who or that which 


instruments 
to a blast of 
_(Sp. chile.) The 


5* See 
(chil’i-nes), n. The state or 


quality of hw = foe a (a) sen 5* of * 
vering ; 
pen ‘A chilliness or shivering a 
the body.” — 5 A degree of coll 
that causes shivering; ese; aa, the 
ness of the —— 
(chil in 


geese to shivers Cola, as, — chill — 

5— cold distant: Tiscouraging: 
ng; as, a chilli 

—5—77 adv, In a chilling 


manner; cold 

Chillness ( n. The state or que 
lity of being chill. ( a) the feeling of coolness 
or coldness; a shivering. 


If you come out of the san suddenly inte the eh te, 
Se — 
* 





Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; 


tibe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; fF, Se. tes. 











CHILLY 





(+) An unpleasant degree of coldness; as, the 
Cnty chit, a “Chill, d te E 
Pi), a. [ an rm. ] 1. Ex- 
——— the sensation of chilliness ; : 
chilled. 
tm as chilly a8 a bottle of in a hard frost. 
odor fhe * er. 
2 Disagreeably cold; chilling; cold, so as to 
produce the sensation of shiv ering. 
A chitly gecat bedews 
My shucidering limbs, F. Philips. 
Chilly (chilli), adr. (Chill, and term. -y.} 
in a chill or chilly manner; coldly; with — 
coldness; as, to receive a person chilly. 
Chilly, 2*— —— m — 
Chilognath (ki'log-nath), n. member o 
the order — ——— 
——— log‘na-tha), n. pl. Same 
— Cheilogn 


Tet (Gr. chetidma, a lip.] 
Io —— the upper lip or muzzle of a quad- 
ruped, when tumid and continued uninter- 
ruptedly from the nostril, as in the camel 
Lg teg * n. Same as Cheilopod. | 
‘o-da), » pl Same as 


‘Hundreds (chil’térn hun‘dreda), 
n tere ily district of Buckinghamshire 
which has belonged to the crown from time 
immemorial. To this district a nominal 
office is attached, and the person holding it 
is called the Steward of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. Asa member of the House of Com- 
mons, not in any respect disqualified, can- 
not resign his seat directly, any member 
who wishes to resign may accomplish his 
object by accepting the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, which, being held to be 
a place of honour and profit under the 
crown, vacates the seat, This nominal 
place is in the gift of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and the —— usually resign 
immediately after appointment, 
Vicit-mé'ra), n (L. ehi- 


ra, 
nuera, from Gr, chimaira,a chine] 1, In 
clase, weyth. a fire-breathing monster, the 








Chimaera— Lycian terra-cotta, Brit, Museam. 


fore parta of whose body were those of a 
thon, the — of a U yoy and the hinder 
of a dragon; a OE 1 to represent a vol- 
canic mountain n Lycia, whose top was the 
resort of lions, the middle that of goats, and 
the foot that of serpents. ‘Gorgons, and 
hydras,and chimeeras dire.’ Milton. Hence — 
2 In ornamental art, a fantastic assemblage | 
ut animal forms 80 combined as to prodtce 
one complete but unnatural design. Such 
chimeras are frequently seen on antique 
engraved gems and bus-reliefs,—-3 A vain or 
idle fancy; a creature of the imagination, 
composer of contradictions or absurdities 
that can have no existence except in thought. 
‘ Chimeras, crotchets, Christmas solecisms.’ 
Tennyson.—4. In ich. a genus of cartilagin- 
ous fishes. The only known species is the 
Chimera monstrosa, which inhabits the 
northern seas, and is sometimes called king 








I 
Chimera monstrosa. 
of the herrings, and, from its two pairs of 
large teeth, rabbit-fish. It seldom exceeds | 
Sfeet, and produceseggs inclosed inleathery | 
cases 
Chimseridm, Chimeridz (ki-mé'ri-dé),n. | 

A family of cartilaginous fishes, distin 

tee * —— —— of the car- 

nous order by ssing © single gill- 

, by the bead bet ing furnished with | 

pen Wes, and the tail terminating ina 
point. It contains the genera Chimwra and 


_ 





—e— iki : : 
-méroid), a Relating to or 
Uke a chirowra or the Chimmrid=. * 

ch, chain; th, 8e. loch; g,g0; §, fob; 


ic 
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Chimb, x. See CHIME, | a iia o 
Ceinibe, twvi Teo jingle; to clatter, as a 


— — tonxe may wel singe and cAdnhe. CAanecer, 


Chime (chim), n. {0.E. chimbe, chymbe, a 
cymbal, a shortening of an old form — 
bale for eumbal. from L. eymbalum, acymbal; 
whence also Dan. kime, Sw, kintba, to chime, 
to toll.] 1. The harmonious sound of bells 
or musical instruments. Shakapere uses it 
of sounds produced from a viol (Pericles, 
i. 1,85) ‘Instruments that made melodious 
chime.’ Milton, 

We have heard the chimes at midnight. Séud. 


2 A setof bells (property five or more) tuned 
to a musical scale, and struck by hammers, 


Es 


not by the tongues. Some chimes consist of | 
from forty to fifty bells, the smaller bells | 


rising in chromatic succession, while the 
lower are generally limited to such funda- 
mental basses as the tonic, dominant, and 
subdominant.—3 Correspondence of sounds 
in general, sometimes of pro rtion or re- 
lation. ‘Chines of verses. ‘owley.—4, An 
arrangement of bells and strikers * an organ 
or musical box, &¢., operated in harmony 
with the reeds, pipes, or tongues.— Alter 
chime, a set of three small bells mounted in 
a stand, and used for ringing by hand in 
the Roman Catholic church service. 

Chime (chim), vi, 1. To sound in conson- 
ance, rhythm, or harmony; to give out har- 


monious sounds; to accord; as, to hear bells - 


chime. 
The song of those who cific for ever, 

After the chiming of the evernal spheres. ease, 
2. To agree; to suit; to harmonize: often 
with in with. ‘Set her sad will no less to 
chime with his.’ Tennyson. 

Everything chimed tn with such a humoar, Jeong, 


& To express agreement: with in with. 

He not only sat quietly and heard his father railed at, 
bat often chinred in torth the discourse, A rifle. 
4+ To jingle or clatter. See CHiIMEE. 

Chime (chim), »¢ 1. To cause to sound 
harmoniously, as a set of bella; to strike 
with or move to measure. 

With lifted arms they order every blow, 

And crise thelr sounding harnmers ina row, Deyederr. 
2. To utter harmoniously; to recite with 
rhythmical How. 


Let simple Wordsworth cAvane his childish en 
ret. 


Chime, Chimb (chim), m. [A. Sax. cin, a 
base, cimbing, a joining; but the meaning 
appears better in D. kim, Sw, kim, kimb, 
the edge of a cask, 6. kimme, edge, brim, 
1. The edge or brim of a cask or tub, forme 
by the ends of the staves rojecting beyond 
the head,—2. In ship-building, that part of 
the water-way or thick plank at the side 
left above the deck and hollowed out to 
form a water-course. Called also Chine. 

Chimb (chim), 2.¢. Xaut. to make a 
chime or chim in. 

Chimer (chim’ér), 2. One who chimes. 

Chimera. See CHIMERA. 

Chimere (shi-mér’), mn. [Fr. simarre, It. 
gimarra.] The upper robe, to which the 
lawn sleeves of a bishop are attached. In 
the English Church the chimere is of black 
satin. English prelates of the Roman Cath- 
ollie Church wear one of purple silk; car- 
dinals of searlet. 

Chimeric (ki-mer‘ik), a 
ica 


Chimerical (ki-merik-al), Merely ftma- 
ginary ; fanciful ; fantastic; wildly or vainly 
conceived ; having or capable of having no 
existence except in thought; as, chimerical 
notions or projects. ‘Chimerical fancies fit 
for a shorn head.’ Hall. —Syx, Imagi- 
nary, fanciful, fantastic, wild, unfounded, 
vain, deceitful, delusive, 

ri (ki-merik-al-l, adr. In a 
chimerical manner; wildly; vainly; fanel- 
fully ; fantastically. 

Chimerids. See CHIMERIDS. 

Chimerize (kim’tr-iz), ei To entertain, 
raise, or create chimeras or wild fancies, 
‘Sophistical dreams and chimerizing ideas 
of shallow imaginative 5 agers Trans. 


Same as Chimer- 


of Boceatini, 1626. [Rare 
"| Chininage} (shimn’ * i es [ Fr. chemin, 


& way or road.) law, a toll for 
asgage through a as 
try (kim‘is-tri), mn An old form of 
chemistry. 
Chimlie (chim’la, chim'li), 2 A 
echimney.— Chimla-tng,chimia-neuk,chimla- 
check, chimney-side; the hearth. [Scotch.] 


While frosty winds blaw in the drift 
Ben to the cAistiadng. Burns, 


h, Fr. ton; 





ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


CHIMNEY-TOP 


Chimney (chim‘ni), n. Fr. en, 
LL. caminata, a room with a chimney, 
chimney, from Ie caminws, 0 —— a —* 
from Gr. kaminos, an oven, 
furnace, perhaps from kad, 
kaé, to burn.] 1. An erec- 
tion, generally of stone or 
brick, containing a pus 
sage by which the smoke of 
a fire or furnace escapes ta 
the open air: a chimney- 
stalk; a fine; also the funnel 
of a steam-engine. When 
several built chimneys are 
carried up together the 
mass is called a stack of 
chimneys, The part of the 
chimney carried above the 
reof for discharg- 
tng theamoke is the 
chimney-shast, and 
the — part of 















> aft is the 
chimy top or 
head, “The manner 


in which a chimney 
and fireplace are 
often connected to- 
gether, and the 
names of the dif- 
ferent parts, are 
shown in the cut 
under FIREPLACR. 
2% A fireplace or 
hearth. 

The fire which the 
Chaldeans worshipped 
for a god is crept mto every man's chtemncy. Raletyh. 
84 Afurnace. ‘And his feet like to latoun 
as in a brenning chkymeney.” Rev. i. 15, 
Wicklife's Trans.—4, A tall glass to sur- 
round the flame of a lamp to protect it and 

remote combustion. 
ney-board (chim’ni-bérd), a, A fire- 
hoard (which see 
t (chim'ni-kan, 


Chimney-can, 
chim‘ni-pot), nm A ye drical pipe of 


earthenware, brick, or sheet-metal placed 
on the top of chimneys to — revent smoking. 

Chimney-cap (chim‘ni-kap), mn 1. An 
abacus or cornice forming a crowning ter- 
mination for a chimney.—2 A device for 
rendering more certain the expulsion of 
smoke from a chimney by presenting the 
exit aperture always to leeward by arotatory 
device; a cowl. 

Chimney-corner (chim’ni-kor-nér), n. The 
corner of a fireplace, or the space between 
the fire and the Piles of the fireplace; hence, 
the fireside, or a place near the fire. 

Chimn {chim'‘nid), a. Having a chim- 
ney or chitoneys; furnished with chimneys. 

Where chimnry'd roofs the seep ridge cope, 
‘There smoked an ancient town, . Bastlte. 

Chimney-ftue (chim'ni-fla), = The aper- 
ture or passage in the wall of a building 
leading from the fireplace to the top of the 
chimney, for conve: ing aw ay the smoke. 

Chimney-head (chim‘ni-hed), n. That por- 
tion of the flue raised above the roof. 

Lo! a8 great Sol scatters his first Sre-handful, tip- 
ping the * — —— with cond, Nem 
at great Natures wet 

Chimney -hook (chim‘ni-hdk), n. A hook 
for holding pots and kettles over a fire. 

Chimney - jamb (chim‘ni-jam), ». One of 
the two vertical sides of a rep ace opening. 

-money (chim’ni-mun-}), n, 
Hearth-money, a crown duty formerly paid 
for each chimney in a house. 

Cc =piece (chim’ni-pés), n, The as- 
semblage * architectural dressings around 
the open recess constituting the fireplace in 
aroom. wilt. 

Chimney-pot. See CHIMNEY-CAN, 

—— (chim'ni-shaft),, See un- 


Elizabethan Chisiuse+, 
East Barsham, Norfolk, 


der CHIMNEY, L 
stack (chim’‘nt- week a. A group 
of chimneys carried up togethe 
ey-stalk (chim‘ni- oo na, A long 


-- of such as that connected with mann- 
factories, for the purpose of producing a 
stronger draught and carrying off the smoke 
from the eurronndiug buildings, &c. 

ow (chim‘ni-swol-l6), ». 
The trundo rusticn, one of our most com- 
mon aa sie of gg 


yom Bel Sage —E —— n Bre 


whose occupation is to sweep chimneys, 
that is, to clean them of the soot that ad- 
heres to their sides. 

“top (chim’ni- op}, n The top of 
a chimney; a chimney-hen 


w, wig: 





wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ker. 
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Chimonanthus (ki-mé-nan'thus), mn [Gr. 
cheimén, winter, and anthos, a flower, in 
allusion to the time of thelr flowering.) A 
genus of branching shrubs, nat. order Caly- 
canthacem, consisting of a single species, 
C. fragrans, a native of Japan, and popu- 
larly called Japan all-spice. It was intro- 
duced into our gardens in 1766, and is a 
great favourite because of its early sweet- 
scented flowers. It is generally trained 
against walls. (chi * 

panzee, Chimpansee (chim-pan'zé or 
chim'pan-zé), ». [The native Guinea name. } 
A large West African — utaa niger) 
belonging to the anthröpoid or man-like 
monkeys, with dark-brown hair approaching 
black, arms reaching only to the knee, very 
large ears, and, like the orang, having the 
hair on {ts forearm turned backwards, but 
differing from it in having an additional 
dorsal vertebra and a thirteenth pair of ribs. 
In its organization and form it presents a 
considerable resemblance toman. The atrue · 
ture of its lower extremities enables it to 
walk erect better than most of the apes, 
although its habite are in reality arboreal. 
It feeds on fruits and nuts, lives in amail 
societies, and constructs a sort of nest 
amongst the branches. The height of a full- 
grown chimpanzee is about 4 feet. This 





Chimpanzee (Tragtodptes eiger). 


— is most nearly related to the gor- 

a. 

Chin (chin), n fA. Sax. cin, the chin—a 
widely-spread word: D. bin, G. idan, the 
chin; Icel. kinn, Dan. kind, Goth. inne, 
the cheek. Cog. Armor. gen, the cheek; W. 
gen, the chin; L. gena, the cheek; Gr. 
the jaw, the chin; Skr. hanu, the jaw.| The 
lower extremity of the face below the 
mouth; the point of the under jaw in man 
or a corresponding part in other animals. 

China (china), » A species of earthenware 
made in China, or in imitation of that made 
there, and so called from the country. 
Called also Chinaware and Porcelain. See 
PORCELAIN. 

China -aster (chi'na-as-tér 
mon name of Callistephus chinensiz, a com- 
posite plant, hardy and free-fowering in 





nye, 


n. The com- | 


our gardens. Called also Reine Marguerite. | 
China-clay (chi’na-kli), n, Kaolin (which | 


see), 

China-ink (chi‘na-ingk), n. See Indian ink, 
under INDIAN. 

Chinaman’s-hat (chi'na-manz-hat), n, The 


name given by collectors to a shell found | 


on our coasta, the Calyptrara sinensis, 


Chinamps (chi-nam’pa}, n The native | 
hame of the 


floating gardens once common 


on the Mexican lakes, They were carefully | 
constructed rafts on which plants were cul- | 


tivated. 

China-orange (chi’na-or-anj), n. The sweet 
orange, said to have been originally brought 
from China. 

China -root (chi’na-rit), n The root or 
rhizome of the Smilax China, a climbing 
shrubby plant, closely allied to sarsaparilla, 
and formerly much esteemed for the pur- 

for which the latter drag is now used. 
t is still occasionally imported. 

China - rose (chi’na-riz), mn. 1. The name 
given to a number of varieties of garden 
rose chiefly derived from tesa indica and 
R. semperflorens, both natives of China.— 
2. Aname sometimes given to Hibiscus roea- 
sinensis, one of the mallow tribe, common 
in China and the East Indies, and an orna- 
ment in our hothouses. 4s 


hina-shop (chi‘na-shop), n. A shop in | 


— china, crockery, glassware, &_, are 
sold, 


Fite, fiir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; 


Now they are all away, let us frisk at our case, and 
have at everything like the buil in the *82 


Chinaware (chrna· war), n. See Cittxa. 
Chincapin (chingk’a-pin),n. Sameas Chinka- 


is 
dhinch (chinch),n. (Sp. chiache, a bug, from 
L. cimex.) 1. common bed-bug (Cinex 
letulariua).—2 The popular name of cer- 
tain fetid American insects resembling the 
bed-bug, very destractive to wheat, maize, 
&e., in the southern and western states. 


Called also Chinch . Chink-bug, Chintz. 
+a. [A nasalized form of chiche.] 
Ni Romaunt of the Rose. 
Chincherie,tn N liness. Chaueer, 


Chinchilla (chin-chil'la), mn. (Spanish name. } 





Chinchilla (CAtuckitia Jawigera). 


LA penne ot rodent animals pecutiar to the 
South American continent. The fes are 
nearly of the form and size of rabbit, 


C. lanigera produces the fine rly-gray 
fur which has been so much prized n Eu- 
nee for many vears. See CHINCHILLIDAR — 
2. The fur of these animals, which is used 
for tippeta, muffs, linings to cloaks, pelisses, 
&c.--3. A thick heavy cloth for women's 
winter cloaking, with a long napped sur- 
face rolled into little tufts, in imitation of 
chinchilla fur. 

chillidee (chin-chil'll-dé),». pl. A small 
natural family of rodent animals, which 
inhabit the southern parts chiefly of South 
America. They are gregarious and subter- 
ranean in their habits, and mild in dispost- 
tion. One genus is the Lagostomus or vis- 


cacha, about the size of the rabbit, and | 


much reserabling it in form. 
Chinchona (chin-ché'na), n. Same as Cin- 
chona. 

As an instance of successful acclimatization the 
intrestuction of cAdnchena cultivation into British 
India ix most remarkable, Academy. 

Chin-clo Chin-clout (chin’kloth, chin’- 
klout), ». sort of muffler worn by women 
in the time of Shy kon) L — 

Chin-cough (chin’kof), a. [For chink-cough, 
chink being a softened form of kink, a fit 
of —— See KINK and comp. Sc, kink- 
host (host, a cough), D. kink-Anest.) A 

ease often epidemic among children; hoop- 
ing-cough (which see). 
it shall ne'er be said in our count 
Thow diedst a th’ chin-cong’. Bean, & Fi. 


Chine (chin), ». (Fr. éehine, 0. Fr. eachine, 
Pr. cequina, the spine or backbone, from 
O.H.G. skina, a needle, a prickle. Comp. 
L apina, a 
bone.} 1. The backbone or spine of an ani- 
mal. ‘Chine with rising bristles roughly 
spread.’ Dryden.—2 A piece of the back- 
bone of an animal, with the adjoining parts, 
cut for cooking. ‘Hams and chines uncut.’ 
George Eliot.—8. (Origin different.) (a) The 
— or brim of a cask. (5) A part of a 

ship. See CHIME, CHIME, 

Chine (chin), v.¢. To cut through the back- 
bone, or into chine pieces. 


Chine (chin), m [A. Sax cine, a chink, a | 


crack, See CHINK.] A ravine or large fis- 
sure in a cliff: a term especially common in 
the Isle of Wight and Hampshire; as, Black- 


ng chine, 

Ghined (chind), a. Pertaining to the back; 
backboned: used in composition. * Steel- 
chined rascals." Beau, & 

Chinese (chi-néz’),a@ Pertaining to China. 
—Chinese crane, or Chinese windlass, See 
under DIFFERENTIAL. Chinese fire, a com- 
position wsed in flreworka —Chinese glue, 
a superior glue and varnish obtained from 
a species of algm which abounds on the 
shores of China When once dried it re- 
sists the action of water, and is employed 


pine, pin; ndéte, not, move; 


tabe, tab, byll; 


rickle, also the spine or back- | 


CHINTZ 





by the Chinese to fill up the love 
interstices in the net-work of bamboo, of 
which their windows are frequently con- 
structed, as well asto strengthen and varnish 
the paper of their lanterns. —Chinese lan. 
tern, LANTERN. — Chinese white, the 
white oxide of zinc, a valuable pigment 
introduced into the arts a8 a anbstiimie for 
the preparations of white-lead_ 
Chinese (chi-néz"), n. sing. and pl 1. Ans. 
tive or natives of China. The plural form 
Chineses ia used by Shakspere, Milton, Locke, 
— ——— W. Temple, &c.— 2 The lan- 
: guage of China, a monosyllabic lan 
; Chingle (ching’ I}. nm Gravel ng ol 
| dirt; shingle (which see) [Provincial 
(ching‘gli), a. Gravelly; abound. 
| ing in vel ir W. Scott. [Provinelal | 
Chink chingk).n. [Prov. K chine, a ravine, 
O.B. chine, A. Sax. cinw, a chink, a fissure, 
from cinan, to gape. ‘With an added ¢ 
expressive of diminution." Skeat.| A nar. 
row aperture; a cleft, rent, or fiseure of 
greater length than breadth; a gap or crack; 
aa, the chinks of a wall 
The soul's dark cottage, battered aad 
Lets in new light thro ctrudés that time yy 
Chink (chingk), ».t 1. To camse open or 
part and form a fissure ; to make chinks in 
The skin of that great body is cho anl 
chinted with drought. iy. Hall. 
2. To fill up chinks in; as, to chink a wall. 
| Chink (ching ei To crack; to open. 
Chink (chingk),». [Imitative. See the verb | 
L.A short, , Clear, metailic sound 
Even in dreams to the cAdeé of the pence 
This hackster pats down war. —x— — 
2 A. term for money, so called from its 
tinkling sound. [Vulgar.}—3 The name of 
a bird, the reed-bunting ( Emberiza scham- 
ctilus), probably derived from its note. 
Chink (chingk), v.i. [Imitative; comp. fimglr, 
which is perhaps for chénkle.) To makea 
amall sound, as by the collision of 
little pieces of money or other sonora 
bodies. 

Not a guinea chind’a on Martin's beards. Sag? 
Chink (chingk), v.t. To cause to sound a 
by shaking coins or amall pieces of metal 

He chinds his purse and takes his seat of sate 


Pofe. 
Chinkt (chingk}, mn. [See Kixk, a fit] A 
fit, aa of co ng or laughing. 
Here my lord and lady took ench a chisd laur 
| ieyg that it was some time before they cant tteoree 
cure Breese. 
Chinka (ch ‘a), mn, The single cable 
| bridge of the t Indies, upon which tm 
verses a seat in the form of an oxyobke. 
E. A. Kaight. 

(chin aha go nv, The Ametian 
name for the dwarf chestnut (Casdanea 
pumila), a tree that rises 6 to 20 feet high, 
with a ching shrubby stem, producing 
a pointed ovoid nut, acarcely halt as large 
a8 a common walnut, and very sweet. 
Chink-bug (chingk’bug), n. A kind of in- 

| sect. See CHINCH. 

Chinky (chingk’i), a. Full of chinks or fe 
| sures; gaping; opening in narrow cles 
‘Plaister thou the chinty hives with clay. 


Dryden. 

Chinned (chind), a. Having a chin of this 
or that kind; as, donble-chinned. *Like 4 
faire yong prince, first downe chixned. 


pmMan. 
Chinoline (kin’é-lin), nm. (C,H,N.) Au oily 

liquid so named by Gerhardt. It is obtanet 
| by distilling quinine er ney and a little 

















water or by the dry distillation of coal. It 
— with acids, forming erystallimlie 
Chinguapin (chin’kwa-pin), n. Same & 
Chinkapin, 


Chin-scab(chin’skab), . A disease in sheep, 
called by shepherds Partars. 

Chinse (chins), ¢.t. Naud. to thrust cakum 
into the seams or chinks of a sbip wilh # 


ban — 
Per. chinz, tted, stained.) Cotton cloth 
or calico 
vices in at least five different colours, a=! 
now generally glazed. It was formerly 
manufact in the East Indies, tat is o0* 
1 ly manufactured in Europe, especially 

in Great Britain. x 

Li charmi Ai dt Brosseis lace 

Wrap * cold Tebe, and chnde uy —— 


oil, pound; ii, 8c, abune; =F, Se. fey 
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Chintz Leone n. An insect. See CHINCH. 
Chiococca (ki-d-kok’ka), n. (Gr. chidn, snow, 
and kokkos, a berry: in allusion to the white 
colour of the berries.) A genus of tropical 
plants, nat. order Rubiacem, consisting of 
small, often elim , shrubs, with funnel- 
— lowers ; fruit a white 

oseeds, The bark of the root 

: — is a violent emetic and 


nthus —— n. (Gr. chidn, 

snow, and m the snow- 

white clusters of — genus of North 

American trees or shrubs, nat. order Ole- 
acem. See PRINGE-TREE. 

Chionididm(ki-on'l-dé, ki-o-nid’- 

i-dé), n. A family of birds including the 


hionis (ki' (ar o-uis), n, (Gr. chion, mow.) See 
eee ely 
pén’), n. Same as Chopine. 


(chop-pén 
Chip me vt pret. & pp. chi, pr. 
chipping. ee ee chop end 
chap ; ge to strike, * 
knock eces ; O.Sw, kippa, to chop; @ 
hippen, to Fup or cut money.) To cut into 
emall pieces or chips; to diminish by cutting 
away a little at a me or in small pieces; to 
nip ( hip) [Fron the verb. 
chip), mn [From } 1. A piece 
of wood, stone, or other substance, rte 
—_ from a body be! a blow of an foure- 


t, particularly a cu ~ instrument, as 
an pak adze, or 1. — ood split into 
‘thin slips for the cata of and 


The tadtes wear car Jackets and pewlcnate of brown 
Hines, ana cAip hats. wandlert. 
‘3 Anything dried upand eee * strength 
and character, [Colloq.] 
He was... & chip, weak water. el, a tame rabbit. 
man the younger, 
4. Naut. the quadrant-shaped piece of wood 
attached to the end ate ie 1 ‘Hine: the | 
Yar see).—A chip of the biock, a fami- 
iar a —*** to a child or individual 
n person or in sentiments and 
2 resembles his father. 
Chip (chip), vi To break or fly off in small 
as ter’s ware. 
chip’aks), n. An axe for chip- 


‘bonnet (ch’ -net), n. A woman's 
honnet made of wood split into small slips. 
Cain chop —— a. Broken; abrupt; 
gabbling. “The sweet Italian and the chip- 
chop Dutch.” Jokn Taylor, 

Chip-hat (chip’hat), n. M hat made of chips 
or wood cut into thin filaments and plaited, 
80 28 to resemble a straw-hat. 

Chipmuck (chip’mungk, chip’- 
An. —— name of the squirrel- 
lke animals of the genus Tamias (which 


Chipper —— Bs —58** form of 
prov, E, kipper, lively, brisk; comp. D. kip- 
peren, to smart with cold.J Active; cheer- 
cog} brisk; comfortable. [American, 


— To chirp; to chirrup. 


chipling) n 1, The act — cana] 
pieces; an operation nent 
to cast-iron when it is taken from 
mould, in order to cut away the dark 
rind or outside crust, which is harder than 
the rest and which would destroy the file. 
The operation is performed by 23 
area of fili 2. Th ° fyi Dreak 
process e flyin = 
off in —— pincea of the of the 3 raking 
ware and porcelain. — Sue ayoe oo 
off or separated by o cabling or engraving 
mae ( vii bérd A kind 
chip’ing- n. im 
of sparrow (Z: Panta ne der), very com- 
mon in the nited States. Called also Chip- 
rrow, oqui a me 
chisel (ehip’ing-chiz-el ral, 
chisel employed in the operation o i 


See chipping: pi a hip 
‘ing-pés),n. Tn found- 
“ig an elevated cast or forged —— 
surplus metal for reduction by the 
* ) The * — piece of iron cast 
‘ace of a plece framing, _— 
intended to be nae nst another 
yA —F a. Abounding in 
by chips, 
Here my chilled an are warmed by chiffy fires. 


Chippy See CHIPPIN : 
ghia (shel) {Fr.] The chigoe. 


{Provincial 


nm. IL chai 
ut—cheir, 
— J the ha 

Having the gout in 

‘to that disease, 


ag rte hand, 
oe agra, —— 
rik. ——— 


he herd or 


tn A omg gr — ‘In feld, 
in chirch a, chirchharwe.’ 
ts. s church- — or \or cnureh- 
warden. 


Chiretta i-ret'ta), 3 Hind.] An Indian 
bitter de from the dried stems of Aga- 
thotes Chirayta, a — * plant from 
the north of ine It is very similar in its 


properties to gentian, and is used medicin- 
ally for similar 

Chirk (chérk), a. — eee a 
modified form of chirn v. G. * 


ken, to chirp.) Live ely: *oheostal: in good 
83 in a comfortable state. 


chit Kt (chérk), t.i To chirp; to creak. 


Chirm | (chérm), a [A. Sax. cirm, — — 
a noise, cry, cyrman, to make a noise; from 
same root as chirr, chirk, and chirp.) 1. To 
chirp as a bird. a bird chirmes as it is 
whistled to.’ .—2 To emit a 
mournful —— as “4 collected together 

Chirm,t Churmet (chérm), n. {A. Sax. 

urme rm), %%. 

cirm, Seeabove.) Clamour; confused noise; 
specifi , the mournful sound emitted 
before a storm by birds collected together. 
‘The churme acon a thousand taunts and re- 


ki-rog’no-mi), ”. gene cheir, 
cheiros, the —* and gnémé, understand- 
from é,to know.) A — — 
or science which professes to judge of 
mental character from the form and appear- 
chirogra . (koe), (Gr. cheir, th 
, n, r. e 
pm pink to write. } Anciently, 
a * a ag —— a counterpart, was 
twice on the same piece of fone 
ment with a space between, in whi 
written a word or words, or the — 
letters of the alphabet, through which the 
parchment was cut and one part given to 
each party, so that the correspondence of 
the two might be easily shown. This prac- 
tice, so far as concerned the engrossing of 
fines of land, was retained in the chirogra- 
pher's office in England until those assur- 
ances — abolished in 1833. 
er (ki-rog‘raf-ér), n. [See CHI- 
5 aE 1. One wht exere or esses 
the art or business of writing.—Ch 
— Rag law, an officer in the 
mmon Pleas who engrossed fines of land. 
See CHIROGRAPH.—2 One who tells fortunes 
by examining the hand. 


Mrarlnay ae Pertaining vo | CRD 
. & , &, 2 ng 
chirograph 

(ki-rog’raf-ist), n. A chiro- 
grapher. 


Lat the chtregraphists behold his 
— —E 
ra-fi), n. [See Curno· 


Chirography (ii-rog’ 
GRAPH.) art of writing; hand-writ- 
ing.—2. The art of telling fortunes by ex- 
amining the hand 


(ki’ré-jim-nast), nm (Gr. 


cheir, the hand, and ia, a er of 
athletes, a — A contrivance for ex- 
ercising an ening the fingers of a 


pianist. * of the simplest forms consists 
of a cross-bar ripe which are suspended 
rings attached to sp sonia. 

cal (ki-ré-loj’tk-al),a. Pertaining 


Chirol 
to chiro 
(kt ee. 4. Gr. cheir, the 
hand, and legos, disco who com- 


—— thoughts ae signs made with the 


hands and (iro! 
rolo-ji), ». [See CHrroLo- 
GIsT, é art or practice of using the 
manual — that is, of communicatin 
thoughts by signs made hands ani | Ghirrap 
fingers, mech used by -mutes, See 
[See Cur- 


DEAFNESS. 

Chiromancer (ki‘ro-man-sér), n. 

ROMANCY.] One who attempts to foretell 
future events, or to tell the fortunes and 
—— * of perrons by inspecting the 


hands. Dryden. 

Chiromancy ki‘ro-man ral) Gr, cheir, 

the hand, manteia, divination.} Div- 

ination by the hand; the art or practice of 

a to foretell events, or to discover 
tions of a person by inspecting | 


from | 


[United 


feet resemb! 
the hand, dl pte 
who treats diecnaes oO 


the lines and lineaments of his hand; palm- 


istry. 
Chiromanist, Chiromantist (ki'ro-man- 
ist, ki‘ro-man-tist), n Same as Chiromancer. 
mantic, Chiromanticel (ki-rd-man’- 
tik, ki-ré-man’tik-al), a. Pertaining to chiro- 
mancy or divination by the hand. 
Chironia (ki-rd‘ni-a: From the Centaur 
et who cured * by it.] A genus 
lants, nat. order Gentianaces, natives 
ot me Cope of Good — They are herbs 
shrubs with narrow ribbed ves and 
tellahaped. generally pink, flowers, Several 
are in cultivation. The name was formerly 
ven to our English centaury. 
ert (ki-ron’o-mér), n. A teacher 
of —— or gesticulation. 
Chironomi i-ré-nom‘ik), a. Relating to 
e art of gesticulation. 
Chironomus (ki-ron’o-mus), n, (Gr. cheir, 
the hand, and nomos, a rule, in allusion to 
the symmetrical manner in which these in- 
sects spread out their feet when they are at 
rest.) A genus of dipterous insects of the 
family Tipulide. ere are upwards of 
eighty British species, all of size; th —_ 
nt marshy situations and very m 
resemble gnats. 
Chiron + (ki-ron ** n. (Gr. cheir, the 
naee, 
whic 


aera or 


nomeos, e) The science 
treats of the ‘Tales gesticulation, 
which is a Ghiroplast (ki of pantomime. 
Chiroplast (ki‘ro-plast), ». [Gr. cheir, the 
cased, toform.) An instrament 
y some teachers to form the 
or playing on the pianoforte. Called 


tse On Chiroplase, 

Chiroped (ki're pod ), m. [See below.] A 

member of the . sneieatin Having hands, or 
ands. 


-rop’od-ist), n. (Gr. chetr, 
‘io, the foot.] One 

the hands or feet; a 
surgeon for the feet; a cutter or extractor 
of corns. 


Chiroptera (ki-rop'tér-a), n. pl. See CHEIR- 


emplo, — 


OPTERA. 
Chirosophist (ki-ros‘o-fist), m. [Gr. cheir, 
the hand, — sophos, way k fortune: 


teller, 
-r0/téz), n. Same as Cheirotes, 
(chérp), wi A *2* and —— 
—* form to chirk, ak ie yes 
irpen, to ¢ irrup ing a ength- 
ened form, and the same root being seen in 
chirm, chirr, D. kirren, to coo, and in L. 
rrio, to chatter, the root being ultimately 
he same as that of call.) To make a short 
sharp shrill sound, as is done by small birds 
okirpe. —— 8—— 
yellow broom where chirp 
linnets gay." Mickle. 
The cricket chirps, Soke burns low, 
— ree twelve o'clock. Tennyson. 
pa A short, shrill note, as of 
peek Aen birds or insects. 
I hear a cAiry of birds. Tennyson. 


Chirper (chérp'ér), n. One that chirps, 
— — sew 
fing), n. The eound made 
‘A kind of whistling 
with the lips." 


e chirping 
—— 


He takes his chirping pat, he cracks his Jokes, 


Chirpingly (chérp’ing-li), ade. Ina np 

ing manner. 
, Chirre (chér), ri. [A. Sax. eeorian, 
to murmar. TRP.] To coo, a6 a 
pigeon: to make a noise of which the word 
— ‘The —— grasshopper.’ 


ry (chir’ru bably a length- 
chirrup ( of chp ing # upon 
ther.) To ch 

' 


And whit, whit, ari in a bush beside me chirruprd 
the nightingale, Tennyson. 
“or aniinae, a by v.t. Toquicken, enliven, 
* —5* as by chirping; to — as, 
Ae Boni "s horses. 
Ohirrup (hirra nm Ac 
row’'s ip fae chirrup on th é roof.” — 
ion), n. (Gr. rourgor, 
one —— operates —* i hand —cheir, the 
hand, and ore. work; L chirurgus, Fr 
A surgeon. 
aay? kk —— adv. In the 


Chirurgeo: 
manner of a —— Shak. 
Chirurgeryt (ki rier), a (G n. (Gr. cheir- 
curgia. See CHIRURGEON.) Surgery. 








eb, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,g90; jf, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 
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e Chirurgical (ki-rér’jik, ki- 


—— cure 
izel), n. wre Fr. cisel (Fr. ciseatt), 
“through L.L. cisellus, a dim. from L. sicilis, 

& cutting instrument, sickle, from seco, to 
An instrument of tron or steel, used 
age cabinet-work, mason- 
ry, sculpture, &c., either for paring, hew ing, 
or gouning. Chisels are of different sizes 
shapes, fitted for particular uses. 

Chisel (chiz‘el), v.t. pret. & pp, chiselled ; 
ppr. chiselling. 1. To cut, pare, gouge, or 
engrave with achisel; as, a statue chiselled 
out of marble.—2. Fig. to * close, as in a 
bargain; to cheat. [Slan ang] 

Chiselled (chiz’eld), p. and a, Worked with 
a chisel or as with a chisel; clear-cut; sta- 
tuesque, * The delicate and chivelled beauty 
of the student's features.” Lord Lytton, -- 
Chiselled work, the condition of the surface 
of a stone produced by the chisel. 

Chisel-tooth (chiz’cl- toth), n. A tooth like 
a chisel, a name given to the incisor teeth 
of rodent animals from their form. These 
teeth exhibit asharp anterior margin formed 
+ Ag e denser enamel, with the softer den- 

sloping awa, behind it, just as the an- 
terior surface of a chisel slopes from the 
sharp edge formed by the plate of hard steel 
laid on the back of that tool. 

Chisleu (kis‘lé-4), nm. [Heb. kislew.] The 
ninth month of the Jewish year, answering 
to a part of November and a part of De- 
cember. 

(chizll), a. [A. Sax. ceosel, ceoal, 
gravel, sand; comp. chessom.]) Having J 
sandy ‘and clayey character; contatni 
admixture of gravel and small peb As 
said of soils 
Chisels (chis’elz), n. The coarser 
part of bran or flour after the finer part is 


ae tek. 

cit (chit, n. [A. Sax. cith, a shoot or twig.) 

A shoot or sprout; the first shooting or 

— — of a seed or _ ‘The chit 
or sprit at the root end.” imer, Hence 
—2 A child or babe. ‘A squealing chit.’ 
Tatler, (Collog.]—3.+ A pimple; a wart,— 
4. An instrument for cleaving laths. 

Chitt (chit), 7% To sprout; to shoot, asa 
seed or plant. 


cut.) 
in carpentry, 


T have known barley cts in seven hours after being 
— forth, Mortimer, 
Chitty (chit, chit’ti), m [A corruption 
— 6 Hindu term chit Aee, a letter.] A 
note or letter; a written message. Also 
called Chittah. 


This comes a native tnto cam, 
witha chitty for ‘ Russell Sahib.” M. Russell, 


oat chit), for Chideth. Chaucer. 

+ (chit’chat), n. [A reduplication of 
bes oy See CHAT.) Prattle; familiar or trifl- 
ing talk. 

Nothing ig can be pe for hee en * fee inflated tral 
cal rhapsodies of the in. y i 
chit-chat of Temple. — * 

Chi Chitine (ki’tin), n. [Fr ddim 6 
tunic.}] The name given by Odier to the 
organic substance which forms the elytra 
and integaments of insects and the carapaces 
of crustacea, and which may be obtained 
by exhausting the wing-cases of cockchafers 
with water, alcohol, ether, acetic acid, and 
bolling alkalies. The residue retains the 
form of the wing-cases. It is solid, trans- 
parent, and of horny aspect. Its composi- 
is regarded as being CyHyN ~ 
Chitinous (ki’tin-us Consisting of, or 
having the nature chitin. 
Chiton (ki'ton), n. (Gr. chitén.] A tunic; 
the under garment worn by the ancient 
Greeks. The Doric chiton, worn by men, 
was short and of wool; the Ionic was of 
linen —* long, with short, wide sleeves. 


Chinen 
Chiton (ktton), n. [Gr chitdn, a tunic, a 
cuirass, a coat of mail, the name por he 
gree from the shell.) A genna of molluscs 
the type of the family Chitonide ; 


r of t lis family. 

Chitonida (ki-ton’i-dé), n. * A natural 
family of gastero affording the only 
instance known of a molluscan shell formed 
of many successive portions, often in contact 

and overlappin ng each other, but never truly 
articulated @ shell In the typical genus 
5 is composed of eight pieces; the 
animal adhering to rocks or stones after the | 
fashion of the limpet. The species are 
numerous, and there are few rocky shores 
without some of them. Some of the species 
are fossil in carboniferous rocks. 
Chittah (chit’ta), n. See Curr, Curry. 


FJ 
i 








[Closely “allied to 
to ran An 


Chitter (chit’tér), v.i. 


zitteren, to 
shiver; —— — as with cold. (Obeciote | 


and provincial, }— 2.4 To chirp. 
I chitter, chirp, and syng. Kendall, 
chit’ —— n. 

allied to Sc, kite, Goth. — —— *8 * 
or ch be for sh, the ———— 

derived from the verb that means —— —— 
ate the bowels.) 1. In . part of the 
small intestines, as of swine, ied for food: 
oregon: used in the — ‘Which was 

ut souse to chit * Hudibras, — 
2+ The frill to the b ——— 

Of an Italian waist, we make an 
of a French ruffe, an English chytter, 


Cainer (chit’ti), a. [See Curr, 
1. Fall of chits or sprouta,—2 ¢ 
a babe.--3.t ae Sty-faced? (obit ti tae 
-face,t Chi’ Sn —J 
chit'ti-fast), a. yt chitty (see Aone 
and face.) 1. Meagre-faced; aby- f: 
‘The peaking, chitty-face page. Massinger. 


2. Pimply-faced. 
Chi Chivachie, n. See CHEVACHTE. 
Chivalric (shiv’al-rik), a. Partaking of the 
character of chivalry ; chivalrous, 
Chivalrous (shiv’al-rus),a. [See Carvatar.) 
Pertaining to —— or knight-errantry; 
warlike; bold; gallant. ‘Chivalrous em- 
prise,’ Spenser. 
A fourth (in Milton's cata 
before us id —— of bm Reese 
mance, the trophied lists, the embroidered howsin: 
the quaint devices, the haunted forests, the enchant 
Ss, the ac ements of enamoured knights, 
and the smiles of rescued AMacantay. 


Chivalrously (shiv’al-rus-li), adr. 
chivalrous manner or spirit. 

[Aid al-rus-nes), n. The 
ws of being chivalrous; gallantry; no- 
bility of spirit; magnanimity; gallant ‘self- 
sacrifice on behalf of the weak. 

(shiv’al-ri), mn, (Fr, chevalerie, from 
checalier, a knight or horseman from cheval, 
a horse.’ See CAVALRY.) 1 Knighthood; 


— 
a sprout.) 


‘Childiah: Uke 


In a 


laws and usages belonged. ‘Degrees and 
pertains to kn ithood ; the qualifications 


| 








th all its 


of a knight, as courtesy, "valour, and dexte- 


— 


lory of our T 
fg gt dpe 


this a7 = He 


single o Shak. 


Bt ara as loi — * 


‘Acts more dangerous, but less famous, be- 
cause they were but private chivalries.” Sir 
P. Sidney.—a4, A iy or order of kni 
knights or warriors a ane any 
of illustrious warriors, jally cavalry. 
The Red Sea coast, whowe wares o'erthrow 
Basiris and his Memphian chivalry. = Af ston, 
Ware, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy cAfeadiry. Camrpbell. 
5. In English law, a tenure of lands by 
knight's service; that is, by the condition of 
——s service on , or of per- 
‘ormi —A— noble or military service to 
his lo See KNIGHT-SERVICE and Ten- 
URE.--Court ae) — poevert established 
by Edward IIT. hich the Lord High 
Constable and the 5 Earl: marshal of England 
were ng judges. When both judges were 


present it took cognizance of criminal 
cases, generally in a summary manner; 
when held bel before the earl-m 1 alone it 


was —— a courtof honour. It is now in 
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(kla-mid'é-us),a. In bet. 
rtaining to the floral en 


lizards. The 
frilled lizard, 
membrane -like ruff or tippet 

— which lies 
pon the 7 — 


Chlamyphorus, 
mif’o-ras, klam 
chia 


ape resembles the mole in its " 
t is about 5 inches long, and its back is 
—— with a * of —— 
wenty-four rowvs of tough ery 

It is a native of Chili, and opt TT 
Chiamys ‘be is), II. and Gr.] LA 
klam‘ n. 

light and ly-flowing scarf or plaid worn 
by the ancients as an outer garment. It 
was oblong in shape, generally about twice 
as long as it was A common mode 





Chilamys.—Hope's Costumes of the Ancients. 


of wearing it was to pass one of its shorter 
sides round the neck and fasten it by means 
of a brooch, letting it hang down over the 
back or over the shoulder. —2. A purple 
cope; one of the pontifical vestmments.—3. In 
bot. the floral envelope of a plant. 

Chloasma (klé-az’ma), n. [Gr. chloazé, 
to be green.) In pathol. lit, greenness; 
a name for a cutaneous affection charac- 
terized by patches of a yellow or yeliowish- 
brown colour, the pityriasis rerzicolor, It 


Chloe, and of a 
Areadia ; hence ap 
female lover. 

T thei po 
c a2. —— — * while Srrephen and 


ni oom vo in dney's 
ed in win Sone 


xcept as represented in the Her- | ghlora ' 2— greenish- 
Chive} ‘e n. (LG. acheve, the shivesor | plants, consisting — Nueous herbs. 
fragments of stalk, as of hemp or flax, that ro (C. perfoliata) is found in the 
fall off in dreasi leel skéfa, “te cleave.) chalky pastures of — Its stem is 
In bot. the th or filament which Sap- ¶ from 6 to 18 inches hi yy » 
gn anther of a flower. Ray. a number of flower- 
hive (civ) n. See CIVE. single largish > alow w tower 
Chive Aah gpg Same as Cive. whole plant is ve 
Chiver — *— To shiver. (Old Eng- employed as a tonic; “nt is — ‘an an 
an otch ayellow dye. Its yular name is 
Chivey, Chivvy (chiv'l, v.t. [See extract.) Wort or yellow contere —— 
To chase round or hunt about; to throw or Ghloracetate (klér-as’ Oras’ tit), n A salt of 
pitch about. (Slang, ) chloracetic aci tg 
sd, drive, ver hart ort an were here and ike ocd. ypsuesa by tas 
ere. It is pur y Gipay. Catv in Rommany means wh marty i ine —— * —8 
ar nt as a dagger of goad, or 
aceite y word cl —— numerous ydrogen in acetic acid. It combines 
has exactly that throw —— forming ch tes. 
pitching. and driving. . Leland.” | Ghloral (klé'ral), n. (From chlor, the first 
Chivey (chiv’), a A — a shout; a! part of chlorine, and al, the first syllable of 


cheer. [Slang 1 
Chiamydate (klam‘id-at), a, 


chlamydos, a mantie.} In zool. 


—— as, chlanydate Branchiogastero- | 


(Gr. aoe | 


aleohol. HC],0.) Al id frat 
pared by Liste ** es d al 

ty the action of 
rate af one. 


0. BO). 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; _— pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tabe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; F. Sc. fey. 


CHLORANIL 


tact with alkalies, separates into chloroform 
and formic acid. Hence, when it comes into 
contact with living blood, the alkaline reac- 
tion of that fluid effects its decomposition, 
and a formation of chloroform is the result. 
When taken into the mouth or injected 
into the blood the chloroform set is 
given up to the blood little by little. Hence 
the action of chloral differs from that of 
— Geioeel Cont ky pecetpeien tee 
on: or paralyzing the 
action of the heart. It is — well 
as an anwsthetic, and is frequently substi- 
tuted for morphia. Chloral does not com- 
bine with blood out of the bedy. Some 
authorities ascribe its effects to the formic 
acid developed in its transformation. 
Chloranile (klér‘a-nil), nm. 
[ From rine and aniline. it (C5 C1, Og, 
A compound produced by the action 
chlorine on aniline, 1, salicin, and 
other allied bodies. It forms pale yellow 
ace f scales. By dissolving it in caustic 
potash chloranilate of po’ um is formed. 

Chloranthaces (kl5-ran-thi’sé-6), n. pl. 
(Gr. chléros, greenish-yellow, and anthos, a 
—2 A nat. order of apetalous exo- 
— led to the peepee, and, like them, 

ving an aromatic fragrant odour; they 
are trees, shrubs, or herbs with — 
leaves, connected by sheathing les. 

There are three known genera, and fifteen 
species, all natives of the warm of 
India and America, Chloranthus oficinalis 
is reckoned a stimulant and tonic of the 
highest order, 

thus (klé-ran’thus), n. See CHLOR- 

ANTHACER. 

Chlorate (kid’rat), n. Ae CHLORINE. } 
vary salegoes 0 the siesta. ‘They. are 
very ana nitrates. y are 
decomposed by a red heat, nearly all of 
them being converted into metallic chlor- 
ides, with evolution of pure oxygen. They 
deflagrate with inflammable substances 
with such facility that an explosion is pro- 


Chloric 
taining 
chlorine 
ous compounds.—Chlorie acid, a colourless 
syrupy liquid (UCIO, having a very acid re- 
action, produced by decomposing barium 
chlorate by means of sulphuric acid.—- Per- 
chlerle acid, an extremely explosive acid 
(HC10,), containing one atom of oxygen more 
than acid, It is produced by distil- 

perchlorate of potassium with sulphuric 
—Chlorie ether, a volatile liquid (C,H 

Cl) obtained by passing hydrochloric acid 

into alcohol to saturation and distilling 

product. It is also termed Hydrochloric 


Ether. 

Chloridate, Chloridize (klé’rid-at, kid’rid- 
Riet In — to cover a plate with a 
chloride, specifically, with chloride of silver, 
for the purpose of rendering it sensitive to 
the actinic rays of the sun. 

Chloride kis rid), m (See CHLORINE.] A 
co of chlorine with another element. 

Chlorimeter, (klé-rim‘et-ér, 


klé-rim’e-tri), n. Same as Chlorometer, 


Chorometry. 
Chlorinated (klo‘rin-At-ed), a. In chem, 
— one or more equivalents of chlo- 


a. 

Chlorination (klé-ri-nai’shon), n. In 
wining, a process for the extraction of gold 
3 exposure of the auriferous pee toe to 

lorine gas. E. H. Knight. 

Chlorine (kld‘rin or ‘rin, mo (Gr. 
chléres, greenish-yellow, from its colour.] 
Sym. CL At. wt 35°55. The name given to 
an elementary us substance contained 
in common salt, from which it is liberated 
by the action of sulphuric acid and man- 
ganese dioxide. Chlorine has a greenish- 
yellow colour, a pecaliar smell, and irritates 
the nostrils 


most violently when inhaled, 
as also the windpipe and lungs. It ex- 
a corrosive upon organic 


ercises action 

tissues. It is not combustible, though it 
supports the combustion of many bodies, 
and, indeed, spontaneously burns several. In 
bination with other elements it forms 


rine is one of the most powerful bleachi 
this belonging to through 
for hydrogen. Hence in 


white crystalline substance, which, in con- | 
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manufacture of bleaching-powder (chloride 
of lime) it is used in immense quantities. 
When applied to moistened coloured fabrics 
it acta by decomposing the moisture pre- 
sent, the oxygen of which then destroys the 
colow matter of the cloth, &c. It isa 
valuable disinfectan 
—— applied, as in the form of chloride 
of lime. 


Chloriodic (klé’ri-od-ik), a. Compounded 
of chlorine and iodine. 
Chloriodine (klé-ri‘od-in), 2. A compound 
of chlorine and fodine. 
Chlorite (klé’rit), m. (Gr. chléros, greenish- 
yellow.) 1. A mineral of a grass-green 
pene — usually friable or easily 
pulve , composed of little spangles, 
scales, prisms, or shining small ns, and 
con of silica, magnesia 
and protoxide of iron. It is closely allied 
in character to mica and tale. There are 
four sub-species—chlorite earth, common 
chlorite, chlorite slate, and foliated chlorite. 
2. In chem. a salt of chlorous acid. The 
chlorites are remarkable for their strong 
bleaching and oxidizing properties, 
Chloritic (kld-rit'ik), a. Pertaining to or 
contal chlorite; as, chloritic sand, 
Chloro- (klé’rd). (Gr. chléros, greenish- 
yellow.) A term used in the composition 
of botanical and other scientific words 
formed from the Greek, to indicate a clear 
lively green colour without any mixture. 

- Chloro - carbonous 
—— —2* acheter geet a. 
erms app! a com ne 

and carboule oxide (coc) formed by expos- 
ing a mixture of the two gases to the direct 
Chiorocyan ic (kl0’rd-si-an"ik), a, (G 
-si-an r, 
chloroa, gees -yellow, and kyaneos, dark- 
ave.) — ot chlorine and cyanogen 
combined; rocyanic acid. 
Chlorodyne (klé‘ré-din or klo'ré-din), mn. A 
— anodyne remedy, consisting of mor- 
hia, chloroform, russie acid, extract of 
ndian hemp, and favoured with sugar and 


permint, 

oroform (kli’ré-form), m. [Gr. ehldros, 
yellowish-green, and L. formica, an ant.) 
(CJHCl,) The perchloride of formyle, a 
volatile colourless liquid, of an agreeable, 
fragrant, sweetish apple taste and smell, of 
the specific gravity of 148, and discovered 


by Soubeiran and Liebig in 1832. It is pre- 
pared by cautiously lin era mix- 
tore of alcohol, water,and c ide of Lime or 


bleaching-powder. Its use as an answsthetic 
was Introduced in 1847 by Prof. (afterwards 
Sir James Y.) Simpson of Edinburgh. For 
this purpose its vapour is inhaled. The in- 
halation of chloroform first produces slight 
intoxication; then, frequently, slight mus- 
cular contractions, unruliness, and dream- 
ing; then loss of voluntary motion and con- 
sciousness, the patient a aa if sound 
asleep; and at last, if too m be given, 
death by coma and syncope. When skil- 
fully administered in proper cases, it is 
considered one of the safest of aniesthe- 
tics; but it requires to be used under cer- 
tain precautions, as its application has 
frequently proved fatal, Chloroform is a 
werful solvent, dissolving resi wax, 
odine, &c., as well as strychnine and other 
alkaloids. It is a felony for any person to 
administer or attempt to administer chloro- 
form or other stupelying drug with intent 
to enable himself or another to commit or 
to assist another in the commission of any 
indictable offence, 24 and 25 Vict. c. 
form (kl6'ré-form),v.& To put under 
the intluence of chloroform; to render un- 
conscious and insensible to pain by the ad- 
ministration of chloroform; to treat with 
chloroform. 
Chloroformisation (kis/r0-form-ts-8' shoo), 
n. In surg. the aggregate of anws! phe- 
the inhalation 


nomena resulting from of 

2 (xs. 

yellow-green, aud geanad, to produce.] 
APFEIC. 


Chloroid (klor‘oid), a. [E. chlorine, and Gr. 
eidos, resemblance.] Resembling chlorine; 
as, the chloroid pole of a galvanic battery. 
See Chlorous Pole under CHLOROUS. 

Chlorometer (klé-rom’et-ér), mn. [Gr. 
chléros, greenish-yellow, and metron, a mea- 
sure.) An instrument for testing the decol- 
ouring or bleaching powers of chloride of 

lime. It is also used for testing chloride of 

and of soda. 


(klé-rom’e-tri), n. The name 


where it can be con- | 


! 
' 








given tothe process for testing the decolour- 
hg power of any combination of chlorine, 
bat especially of the commercial articles, 
the chlorides of lime, potash, and soda. 
(k1l6‘ré- mis), m. [Gr. chldéras, 
ish-yellow, and mys, a mouse.) See 
Chloropal kl)-r0’pal), (Gr. chlros 
. n. r. 3 
greenish-yellow, aod opal. Lit. green 
—* A mineral of two varieties, the con- 
hoidal and the earthy; the conchoidal is of 
a pistachio-green colour, the other has an 
earth —— * both —— 7 g * 
pice of magnetic properties, Itisa - 
rated silicate of iron, 7 
te (kld’ré-fé-it), 


tte, Chi 

n, (Gr, chldéros, greenish-yellow, and phaios, 
blackish.) A rare ised loud in amygda- 
loidal rocks. It is translucent and of 
& green colour when newly broken, but soon 
becomes black and opaque. It has been sup- 
posed to be decomposed olivine, and con- 
sists of 32°85 silica, 22-08 iron peroxide, 3:44 
magnesia, and 41°43 water. 

(kl0'ré-fiin), m [Gr. chléroe, 
greenish-yellow, and phaiud, to show.] A 
variety of fluor-spar which exhibits a 
bees Gree phosphorescent light when 


cated. 

Chlorophy? (k1l6'r6-fil), mn. (Gr. chldros, 
green, and phyllon, a leaf.) The green col- 
ouring matter of plants. It is somewhat 
an 8 to wax, is soluble in ether and 
alcohol, but insoluble in water, and floats 

in the fluid of the cells in the form of minute 

granules. In this form it occurs in the 








Chiorophyll. . 
@, Spiral bands of Chlorophyll in Spi . &, Tere. 
Klar tase in Zygema.” ey Granules in eels ot 


cells of flowering plants generally, especi- 
ally in the leaves, and below the epidermis 
of green stems In Vallisneria and some 
other aquatic plants the granules are large, 
and imbedded in the circulating pro 
plasm of the cells, In some confervoid 
algw the chlorophyll is arranged in plates 
or bands, while in others it forms a nu- 
lar stratum, with numerous large bright 
ranules scattered through it. In the Pro- 
occaces, and in the gonidia of lichens, 
the chlorophyll is uniformly distributed 
through the protoplasm of the cell. The 
chlorophyll granule consists of twoseparable 
parts--the green colouring matter, which is 
soluble in alcohol, leaving a colourless body 
the size and form of the granule, Chloro- 
phyll plays an important part in the life of 
the plant, as it breaks up the carbonic acid 
taken in by the stomata of the leaves into 
ts two elements, carbon and oxygen, return- 
ing the oxygen to the air, and converting 
the carbon with the water obtained from 
the roots into starch. Light is indispens- 
able to the formation of chlorophyll, and 
hence arises the etiolation or blanching of 
plants 7 ee of light, either by the 
art of gardener or from accidental 
causes. 
16-ré-fil’L-an), a. Pertain- 


i —— hyll; containing chlorophyll. 
7 on ng phy 


* Chloroph. cells," Allman, 
ee ret St pene 
ryellow, 7 eye. us 
insects. See CORN-PLY. : a 


k),@. (Gr. chléros, | Chlorosis(kld-ré’sis), n, [Gr. chldros, green- 


ish-yellow.] 1. The green-sickness, a pecu- 
liar form of anwmia or bloodlessness which 
affects young females, more especially those 
who have not menstruated. It is charac- 
——— — ee oe 
n, weakness, on, dyspepsy, &e. 
2. In bet. same as Etiolation, 
kl6-ré-spér’'mé-€), n, pil. 
(Gr. } 


108, —— low, and a 
.) Aname given to that division of 
alge which have grass-green fronds, very 
rarely purple, oli or red. They Ee 
either in the sea, in water, or in p 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 1. job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; xh, arure.—See Kxy. 
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situations, and are of very simple organiza- choose; from the German, See CHOOSE.) choking. [A. Sax. aceocian, to suffocate; 
tion. * | 1. The act of choosin the voluntary act cog. Ivel, koka, to gulp, kgka, to swallow; 
Chiorotic (klé-rot‘ik), a 1 Pertaining to of ee tiie from twoor more, according to Skeat Fron: a root kuk, a 
chlorosis; as, chlorotic affections. —2. Af- that which is preferred ; selection ; — form of kik, of which kink is a 
fected by chlorosis. ‘The extasies of seden- election. nasal form. age —— The root 
tary and chlorotick nuns.” Battie. Ye know how that a while Ged made | May be imitative of the con ve sound 
Chlorous (klé‘rus), a. Pertaining to or eon· cheice among as that Gentiles tay moutl made when the throat is —— To 
taining chlorine: specifically, containing | should hear the word of the gospel, and believe. 


chlorine in larger proportion than chloric 
compounds; as, chlerous oxide, chlorous acid. 
~ Chloroua acid (HCI O,), an acid obtained by 
mixing oil of vitriol very gradually and cau- 
tiously with chlorate of potassium, and con- 
densing the ee which is given off in water. 

The gas which is thus condensed is called 

chlorous anhydride (C : it is extremely 

explosive.—Chlorous 7 ‘term applicd,on 
the electrical hypothesis, tothen ive pole 
of a galvanic battery, from its exhibiting the 
attraction which is characteristic of chlo- 
rine. The ive pole, according to the 

same h is termed the — or 

—— pole, Called also Chloroid P: 

(klé-rok’si-lon), m, ini oa. 

ros, yellowish-green, and xylon, wood.) A 

genus of timber trees, nat. order Meliaces, 

—— —— species, C. Swietenia (the 

tree uf India). See SATIN-Woop. 

Chiloruret (klé'ry-ret), n. A compound 
chlorine: a name formerly given to what is 
now termed Chloride, 

Choakt (chok) Same as Choke. 

Choanite (k6‘an-it), m (Gr. choané, a = 
nel} A genus of spongiform fossil zoop 
of the chalk, familiarly Ss cabiiee oe 
anemones,’ from having th 

ce of a sea-anemone. 
(chér), n. The Hindu name for a 
mountain thief or robber, elec. Rev, 

Chock (chok), n. [Perhaps from shock, as if 
shock-piece, a jolt or collision, the use of 
choeks being often to prevent jolting.] Naut. 
a plece pr wood employed in filling up a de- 
ficiency, as a wedge or block, for — a 
cask or other body to preventit from movi 
* the construction of framing, a ch 

angular, commonly a triangular shaped 
pieca, as made to fit the space between the at- 
tenuated ends at the joints, to ba rel itis fas- 
tened by means of tree-nails. — Chocks of 
rudder are pieces of timber ‘kept in readi- 
ness to stop the motion of the rudder in 
case of an accident, &c.—Anchor chocks, 
pieces indented In the shank of a wooden 
anchor-stock when it is defective.—Boat's 
chocks, clamps on which a boat rests when 
stowed on deck, 


of 


Naut. fully; pogo 


Naut, to put a —— 
chock the timbers of a 


ty like 
e —— work ad 
Into the jotnta” Fuller. 
Chock t (chok), n. [A form of shock (which 
see).] An encounter. 
One of the kings of France died — by the 
check of a hog. ip. Patrick. 


Chock (chok), v.t. To givea — to. Tur- 


Chovk-a-block (chok’s-biok),a. (See CHOCK 
and BLocK.) 1. A term used 

the tion of 

are hauled close together.—2 Crowded; 
crammed; as, the mecting-hall was chock-a- 


exactly 


block. Colloq * 

Chock-! cho a. Same as Choke- 
Chocolate (chok’fuly jo n. [Sp. en: 
Mex. chocolat! — choco, cocoa, and lati, 


water.) LA paste or cake composed of the 
Deceit of the Theobroma Cacao ground and 
combined with sugar and vanilla, cinnamon, 
cloves, or other flavouring substance, Cacao, 
under its native name of ¢ had been 
for ages used as a beverage by the a, 
before their country was conquered by the 
— —— 
cocoa, v a t erent prepare 
* * the kernels = tis — tree. — 
e beverage made = ssolving choco- 
Guseuata ¢ —E Having the col- 
a e col 
our of pA red as, ys cloth. 
Chocolate - house (chok’é-lit-hous A 
house of entertainment in wi hich my 
is sold. Tatler. 
—— ehobd lat· nut) See CACAO, 
— Chocolate - (chok’6-lat-rot), n. See 
RUM. 


— — = _ geretern of chide (which 


(hots (0.E. choyee, choise —_ 


a choice, from choisir, to 


| 








Acts xv. 7. 


2 The power of choosing; option, 
‘Waar Cheve ie ree Grove one be ne cate. 


8% Care in selecting; judgment or skill in 
ng what is to be preferred, and 
in gi a preference. 
Julius Caesar did write a as fort ingle they were 
it isa pity his book is lost; for I they were 
collected with judgment and choice, Bacon, 
4. The thing chosen; —— B epgroved 
and selected in preference to others’ selec- 


T am so 6 = s 
Your cheves ls et 00 sich ix uth as beesty. 444*4 


ee ot arytaine: a eleet aaem 


A braver choice of dauntless 

Did never float upon the tide. Shak, 
6. A collection to choose from; as, you have 
there a of six different’ colours. —To 
hold in most rich choice, to hold in very high 
estimation. Shak—To make choice of, to 
choose; to select; to separate and take in 
preference. — Of chotee, of worth or value; 
as, men of 
Choice (chois), ‘a 1. Carefully selected. 

‘Choice word and measured » above 

| were zt being —— lect; 
2 Worthy ae pre: 
cious; very valuable. ‘The choice and 
spirits of this age.’ Shak, 

Thus in a sea of tous'd, 

My céosttest hours of life are lost. Swu/?. 
& With of: = or dg with care, 
as valuable; frugal; carefal; chary. 


He that is cAcice of his time will also be choice of 
his company, and cover of his actions. 


SyN. Select, precious, —— pa = A 
uncommon, rare, sparing, frugal, chary, 


Choice-drawn (choils‘dran), a. Selected 
with 5 Shak. 
} (choistal ). @ Making many 
choices; fitful; 
His choicesinl sense — every change doth fit. 


(chois‘les), a. Not having the 
ammond., 


with exact choice, ‘Collected * Shak. 
2. In an eminent degree. ‘It is choicely 
good.’ Jz. Walton.—& With great care; 


carefully; as, a thing choice: 

In all ite uses obsolete or obso — 
(chois‘nes), ». The 

eee ane as, a) vimana aes 

Jonson. (>) Valuableness; 

or worth; excellence ; as, 

wine. ‘Plants. . 


With tances pape beside te mura 


2. A collection of sin eepecially in divine 
service, in a chure = &. That part of a 
church appropriated for the singers.—4. In 
eruciform churches, that part eastward of 
the nave, and separated from it usually by 
a screen of open work; a chancel. —5. In 


isemathe. 


nunneries, a large hall adjoining to the body 
of the church, ee by a grate, where 
the nuns sing ‘the o 


Onotr (kwirt ve and't To sing in com- 
pany. 


On either side (of the 


}, round the steps of 
throne, is a crowd of che 


agangels. Farrar. 
Chotristert (kwirist-¢r). Same as Chorister. 
W. Mason. 


Choir- (kwir'or-gan), mn. One of the 
areal yt aie which are combined in 
an organ of large power. 
Choir -screen (kwir'skrén), n. An orna- 
mental open screen of wood or atone, divid- 
— or chancel of a cathedral or 
the nave, yet so as not to 
—— t or sound. 
(kwir’sér-vis), n. The service 
of si oir. 


deprive of the power of breathing 
aa the —*235 


ping the breath 


windpipe: it is thus d from suf- 

omit — or of orth which 5* to 
eprive wer 

the avenues ag the wind the fam 

and nostrils), or by preventing access of 

wholesome air; while a 


Sates tn wii ‘ erly the 
com ec ‘orm 

wand ‘ves teed with mone iatitade, * And 

were choked in the sea.’ Mark y. 13—2 To 

stop by filling; to obstruct; to block up; 

to the entrance of a harbour or any 

a —— * a hee an = — 

by a \- 

ents cartes a —— to — 


check Ce gronts. copes 
* The fire w —— 107.” 
And some fell among thorns; and the thorns 
up and chosed them, Det say.” 
4. Fig. to suppress or stifle. 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Geanet cetaove Rae chabe Ue teeny 2 


‘Il was 


fended; to take exceptions. 
Choke —— The filamentous or capil- 
of artichoke. 


——— An Indian term for the 
a ee ee WH. 


Choke-cherry (chék’che-ri), n. 1. The pope- 
lar name of a species of wild cherry (Prenw 
borealis), remarkable for its astringent — 
— 2 In mining, choke-damp; 


Chole = damp (<hdK'dsmp), Same as 


Ghokedar (chok’é-dir), n. Same as Chob- 
Choke-full (cho n Fullas : 
ulte — Written sss Chock- 


ormerly also Choa ful “We 
filled = aire cheakjull” Bru 
——— (chok'ling), p. and a. Chuckling 


choke. ain pepe (obsk! ) «= LA kind of 
that haa a ro’ astringent taste, and 
swallowed with difficulty, or which con- 

of the mouth. Hence — 


answerable argument; an aspersion or sar- 
caam by which a person is put to silence. 
— — 

hep lum)». A plum ofa 
,- = fh pear. 
——— n. 1. One who or that 
which chokes; t which irritates with a 
sense of ; something difficult 
to swallow. 


te tend Jef a qian of water Just ntted, 8 1 Srished 
it, It wasa co hackers. 

2 That which pats another to silence; that 
which cannot be answered.Johnszon. s (Coltog, 


the co to belly-band, to keep the 
omer F place when descending 


Choke weed (ché 
to several weeds of 
some because they choke the 
other plants, to others because w 
ewes a ne on eT 


—— 2 sts, Lome 


jons could indece him, on a hot day 
choding 


rformed by a 
Cotnging performed by Scho,” yen] san — —— 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; , Se abune; F, Sc. fey. 


CHOKY 


‘cloud of dust which overhang the line of earch, and 
which severely tried lungs less — — 


2 Obatructed or indistinct in Utterance ; 


as, to speak with a voice. 
dhoky"ichsk't) a. —— — ke or 
suffocate; as, the air 


of the room was quite 

Cholagogue —— n. [Gr. a 
a 
to ked)} 2 


on ——— 
of carrying off th 


e bile. 

Cholate ( — 8B heel Seemed. by the 

union of sie nani ot a base. 

Choleate (k0'lé-at), n. a salt formed by 

the union of choleic acid with a base. 

“te ead phy (kol-e-dog’ra-fi), mn (Gr. 
and aan EY to write, with d erron- 

— nd An account of what per- 


Gr. cholé, 
nowledge 





retted acid of of bile ‘Cuil 
* —— n 


te produce ence—2 Anger; 
** iraseibi ‘Had his choler roused.” 


Burke. ‘Old but full of force and choler.’ 
Tennyson, 
Throw cold water on thy chover. Shak, 


Cholera (kol‘ér-a), n. [L, bile, a bilious 
complaint. oe The name a = epee 
to two diseases utte issimilar ; the one 
known more fully by the name of common or 
English cholera, and the other by —— 
—Se seen ted variety a 

recognize a under 
the name of cholera The common 
cholera is a bilious , long known in 
this and most other countries, and consists 


in copious vomiting pall of bilious 
matter, with violent gri cramps of the 
muscles of the abdomen lower extremi- 


tles, and great depression of strength. It | 
fs most prevalent at the end of summer or 
the beginning of autumn. Cholera morbus, 
by far the more terrible of the two, is in 
many one of the most remarkable 
diseases that have ever afflicted the human 
race. The disease, in its more ordinary form, 
commences with sickness, vomiting, or 
perhaps two or three loose evacuations of 
the bowels; after which follow a sense of 


burning at the — recordia, an increased 
and vomiting of a white or colour- 

fluid, of strength, 
spasms at ties, which increase 


in violence with the vomiting and punging. 
Sach coees inet from twelve bo tuirie - 4 
hours; after this the patient generally — 
into a state of extreme collapse, and this 
stage in most cases passes ya gradual 
transition into a febrile one, *which in a 
majority of instances proves fatal Cholera 
axphyxia, a disease differing from ordinary 
cholera morbua in * — i spam * in 

— 


—— 
Fancy og 


xcomation of ple, and spec = 

lera; as, choleraic virus. 

Oholeric kolér-ik), a. 1. Aboundin: ie 
ta . 


choler or —2. Easily 
trascible ; incli to anger; as, a choleric 

choleric and sudden.’ 
honest. plain-dealing fellow, choleric, 


buld, and of a very inconstant temper. 
4. Indicating anger; excited by anger; anaxy; 
an, a Glederte apeed : ; 


That in the captain's but a choferic word 
Which tn thee setthen ts Ans Linapheasyy SAak., 


—— Grokde-ti-l), ade. In a choleric 


[ 
Gholerieness (Kol ér-ik-nes! ». Irascibility; 
anger; peevishness. ‘Con’ rg and 


Bp. Gauden. —— 
pony pale rete n. In — first 
of epidemic cholera; the precursory 


pn ote of cholera. 
Choleroid (kol’ér-oid), a. HE 
cholera, 


* 
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CHOP 


 (Ko-lestartn) | 
, bile, and stereos, solid. 
(c 0.) A liar substance best ee | 
— im billary calculi, but also occurri 
nervous tisaue, yolk of egg, seminal fluid, | 
and blood corpuscles, as well as in beans, 
‘ops wheat, rye, and other ——— It may 


—— as a white crystalline bod ii 
Choliambic (k6'li-amb 7 
uk Gr. chéliambos, that is, 
—chilos, lame.) A verse in 
Poetry having an iambic foots in the fifth 
lace, and a spondee in the sixth or last. 
lio (hol), a. (Gr. cholz, bile.) Of or 
55 to bile.—Cholie acid, an acid 
produced by the action of alka- 
es OD acids of as in choleic acid. 
Cholic acid does not ready formed in 
bile, but is produced from its nitrogenized | 
—_ ae after ita removal 
iat 
Chi (kol’o-krém (Gr. choloa, 
bile, and chréma, colour.) The colouring 
matter of nt *— meta “a; — 
olophzin ol-o-f@ in mh ae 
bile, and phaios, brown.] Same as Bili. 
char’ See CHOULTRY. 
o'mér),n. A Hebrew measure; a 
homer —— ont) ee 
chomp) v.f. To chew greedil 
champ. [Provincial English and owt Boag 
United States. ] 
Chondrifica tign (kon’dri-f-k"shon), n. The 
—* of chondrifying or converting into car- 


tilage; state of being chondrified. ‘The 
—— f chondrification and oasification.’ 


— on'dri-ff), v.t. and ĩ. (Gr. chon- 
droa, e, and 


Jacere, to make.) To 
converted into cartilage. 





into 


Chondrine (kon‘drin), mn. [(Gr. 
chondrosa, a cartilage.] (C\gH» N30) The 
name given to the substance w: pro- 
duced by boiling the tissue of cartilage as it 
occurs in the ribs, trachea, nose, &c., and 
of the corneas in water. It is slowly dis- 
Saree Se Deen, See ee 


sembles 
Chondrt' (ixon'drit), n. IL chondrus, a 
es of sea-weed.) A fossil marine plant 
of the chalk and other formations: so called 
from the their resemblance to the existing 
Chondrus crispus, or Irish-moss. Page. 
Chondrttis (fee ure) n. [Gr. chondros, 
term. —— inflam- 
dite kon’ dré-dit), n. (Gr. chondros, 
eu A mineral, occurring in grains or 
‘ect ae or in —— prisms 
rhombic bases, truncated on the two 
poo lateral edges. It is translucent, and 
its colour varies from reddish or amber yel- 
low to grayish bréwn. Humite is a variety. 
Chondroglossus (kon-dré-glos‘sus), n. (Gr. 
chondros, a cartilage, and , the tongue. ] 
In anat. a muscle running from the cartila- 
X joining of the body and horn of the 
oid bone to the (roma — A) 
on ra-fi), m. 
Statin te 
on © 
Ghondroia (kon‘droid), a. [Gr. chondros, 
cartilage, and eidos, resemblance.) Carti- 
lage- 
Gr. chon- E: 


like; ete 
Ch tomato n. 
dros, & logos, a discourse. } 
The science or om at of cartilages, 
Chondrometer (kon-drom’et-ér), ». [Gr. 
grain, and metron,ameasure,) An 


chondros, 
instrument of the steelyard kind, for weigh- 
ing corn. 


—— oe kon Gropeter ts) a. 
—— ng to the chondropterygil 
finned; having a cartilaginous ele 


adropteryeta {ben'erep- —*— 
nn ne OT) 
Chondropterygit (kon drop 


= n rod 
* — yy of "the 
on, © tos — 
‘into ing Cuvier divides the class 
— The tone ew character which dis- 
tinguishes the fishes with — 
true bone, is the —— or gristl 


substance of which the bones are com 
— oe port the fins are 


art.) In pal a knife specifically adapted 


a eutth 
x on-drot’o-mi), mn, [ Gr, 
—— lage, and tome, a cutting.) A 
dissection of ——— 
Chondrus (kon’drus), n. (Gr. chondros; a 
cartilage. C genus y' aea- *2 — including 
the Ch -moss or Carra- 


r 
geen), which —— 


a nutritious gelatin- 
ous matter, 


Choose (chiiz), v.t. pret. chose; pp. chosen 
(chose now obsolete or vulgar ); ppr. choos- 


ing. {O.E. chuse, cheese, cheose, A. Sax. ced- 
san; cog. D. kiezen, Icel. rong at kaare, 
G. kiesen, to choose, Goth. an, to choose, 


to prove, kausjan, to test; —— 
also in L. gustare, Gr. geuomai, to taste.) 
1. To pick out; to select; to take by way of 
preference from two or more persons or 
things offered; to make choice of; as, refuse 
the evil and choose the good. 


CAoose an author as you choore a —— 
To prefer is on act of the oy 
is an act of the will, The one ascribes tatellectual, 
and the other practical decision. WwW. Taylor. 
2. To wish; to be inclined or have an incli- 
nation aye now generally with infinitive; 
ink dot not go? Because I did not 
[Colloq.} 
The — os hnow & po we ast 
choose a tore gentec! apartment. Gold sstith 
Syn. To select, prefer, elect, adopt, Silo. 
Choose (chiz),'v.4. 1. To select; to make a 
choice; to decide, 
They had hem tan to cheese between limplicit — 
and open rebel Prescott. 
2.+ To do as one pleases. 
If you will not have me, chease, Shas, 
—Cannot choose but, cannot do otherwise 


a cannot choose but pity her. Shak. 
Chooser pel n, One that chooses; one 


that haa wer or right of ch ‘Bo 

far forth 2 If ht be oasing. “0 

Choosingly (chiz‘ing-li), adv. F ob Seen. 
Chop (chop), v.t. pret. & 


4 — —— i, ts 
— ifferent form and mean 

D. koppen, to cut off, to behead ; 
8 kappen, to chop, to ‘mince, to cut; — 
kappe, to cut, to lo .) 1 To cut into pieces; 
to w ; to chop meat; 


the ‘enmnyson, 

3.¢ To devour eagerly; to gobble: with up. 
Yon ae for making —— don ahaa 

“pf your entertainment like an hungry ci — 


4. To cause to cleave or open in long chinks 
or élite; to —To chop a fox, —— 
ing, to seize a ox before he has had time to 
hone —— * of a a aon: 

Chop n 1. ece chopped off ; 
alice, cularly of meat; as, a mutton 
chop art crack or cleft. 

chop (chop), v.ĩ. 1. To do something with 
sudden, unexpected motion, like that of a 
blow; to make a hasty movement; to strike. 

Me chefs at the shadow and loses the substance. 


Sir 8. L' Estra 
2. To utter words suddenly; to interrupt by 
remarking: with in or out. See 
below.—3. To crack; to — * 
to chap.—To chop in to cut in with 
(some remark); to interrupt with. Latimer. 
out vith. to give vent to. Beau. 


Chop (chop) ), vt, [Same origin as cheap, 
—* tened form of 0.E. copen, to buy. 

=< a df he bow oF cater So beats, 
truck.—2. To exchange; to put one thing 
the place of another. 


— ena St, 
—To chop 


te or argue 
32 —— with an affectation of 
logical terms or methods. 

A man must not eet propeane to use Mie vencen. unless 


Chop chop) vi (See ier 1 qo bargain 


raisins.’ 
2t apn ag —— to dispute. 
Let not the council at the bar cAey with the 





all a gristly nature, cause In both 
Cholesteric (kol-es- sete! Fectolain cases a deficiency of calcareous mat- | 3. To turn, vary, change, or shift suddenly; 
— Livy —— —* The jes of — hee; tee ' aa, the wind oi chops, or r chops about. 
acid an o sturgeon, shark, , an prey n e@ origin a8 vert verbs 
ph mm with nitric acid. It Called also Cartilagine. a AS ** of ortune; change; viclasl 
— erystals of a yellowlsh-white colour Chondrotome (kon’dro-tém),n, [See next a now used only in the colloquial phrase 
ch, chain; ¢h,Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; 8, Fr. ton; og,sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


CHOP 


—— changes, signifying ups and downs; 





There he 0d chaps and changes in this here 
world, Marryat, 
— [See CHAP, the jaw.] 1. The 
chap; the jaw.—2. pl. The mout —— * 
to a channel; as, the chops of the English 
chop (eh ), (Hind. chAap, stam Ley t, 
chop), 7”. p, stamp, prin 
Ayre 1. An ofticial mark on 
weights and and measures to show their accu- 
o,f an — —— 7 stamp rd 
on goods that have p uty; a permit 
or clearance. Hence—2 A word used in 
China to signify quality; as, silk or tea of 
the first chop. Hence the colloquial phrase 
first chop, first rate,—3, The entire bulk of 
a certain * of tea brought to market, or 
of the ene — 


( chop’bét), n. [See preceding 
Ghop-voat (chop'bit), nS for the con- 
veyance of goods. 
(chop’che-ri), » A game in 

w a cherry is snate ‘for. Herrick. 
Chop-fallen S (chop’ fain), a. Dejected; 
dispirited. See CHAP-PALLEN, 

* uasion hung u thy lip,— 

ime ‘afin nowt id ” phair, 


Chop-house (chop’hous), n. A house where 


provisions, aa chops, &c. , dressed are 
sold; an eating-house. ‘ Head-waiter of the 
here.” Tennyson. 
I host my place at the chap-Aouse, Spectator. 
** ——— n eh CHOP, a 
mat In China, a custom-house for 
levying hel collection of transit dues, 
Leen bay (Fr. ** 
1. An old liquid measure in France, v 


in different localities, in Paria eq * 

rather more than four-fifths of an imperial 

2 Anold English measure equal to 
alf a pint. —3. In Scotland, a measure 

equal to half a Scotch pint, or about one 
uart of wine measure, 

(chop-én’), n. [(0.E. 
also chapin, from Sp, chapin, a clog or 
chopine.] A sort of very lofty clog or pat- 
ten, in some cases resembling a short stilt, 
formerly worn by ladies un r shoes 
to elevate them from the ground. Evelyn 
calls them ‘ wooden folds." Coryate 
— — 1 wave suena be 

seen at Venice 
were half a yard 
—— 
tla t 
eight in accord- 
ance with their 
rank), 80 that 





y into Venice, and thence into England, 
ond were covered with leather of various 
colours, some being curiously painted, and 
some even gilt, Thename came to beapplied 
to the shoe or — and clog combined. 
Written also Chapin, 

Your pcg fe ae sip ade tt igo when | saw 
you last by the altitude of a cAapdne. Shae, 


yo ag (chop/lo}-ik), mn. An argumen- 
utations person. 

How now, how now, chopdeyic! what is thist Stat. 
Cho: (chop‘nes), n, A kind of shovel or 
Simmonds. 


Chopped chopt),p. anda. 1. Cut; minced; 
fe ae all. —2. 


7 ber — Neato * — — 
remem the 8 tt 
chopped hands ~— shat. if 
Ch (ehop'er), 1 n. One who or that 
which chops; a butcher's cleaver. 
Chopping chop’ing), n Same as Chopine. 
aos * sh in ——— 
ge.) 1. Having tum waves 
wif aah against each other with a short 
ae 
bere no man lose heart, and abandon a good 
scheme, because he mects cAef; 


ping seas and cross 
winds at the outset, Dr. Guthrie, 


— 22* es teers ine plump. ‘The fair and chop- 


-block — my blok), mn. A 
block on —— anything to be 


chopped. 
—— -board (chop’ing- bord),n A board 
on which anything is placed to be chopped. 


for min 







(chop’t), a. 1, Fall of clefts or 
2. As applied 


24 (chopeetſk)n. One of two small 
= of tiny vory, &c., held between the 
thumbs and fingers, and used by the Chinese 
and Japanese for conveying food to the 
mout 


th. 
¢ (kd-ra'jik),a. Pertaining to or con- 
with a choragus,— C 


—— 


in honour of the choragus who the 
prize by the exhibition of the best musical 
or theatrical 
— k6-ri' gua), Gr. choragos, 
gua), n, r. 
chorégos —choros, a chorus, and agé, to lead.] 
Lin Greek antiq. the leader or superintend- 
ent of a chorus; the superintendent of a 
theatrical representation; the person who 
had to provide at his own expense the 
choruses for ies and comedies, and for 
us festivals.—2 Keceles. 
an officer who superintends the musical 
details of divine service. The name and 
—— still retained in the University of 


Choral (ki‘ral), a. [From chorus} Belonging, 
concert, | 


relating, or pertaining to, a choir, 
or chorus; as, choral symphonies. 

The wild and barbaric melody which gives so 
striking an effect to the choral passages. Macauley. 

A star that with — ae 
Join'd not. Tennyson. 

Choral (ké’ral), n. A psalm or hymn tune 
sometimes sung as unison by the congrega- 
tion, the ng the harmony. 

Choralist nn, A member of a 
choir; a Somponer of choral ¥S musician. , 

Chorally ral ev. To manner o 
a chorus; so as to suit a choir. 

Chord (kord), ». [L. chorda from Gr. chordé, 
an intestine, of which strings were made, 
hence the string of a musical instrument. 
When it signifies a string or small ro; in 
general, itis written cord. See CorD.] 
string of a musical instrument.—2.In ae 
the simultaneous combination of different 
sounds, consonant or dissonant. The com- 
mon chord consists of a fundamental or bass 
note with its third and fifth When the 
interval between the bass note and its third 
is two full tonea, the combination isa 
chord; when the interval is a tone an 
half the combination is termed a minor 
chord; when the intervals between the bass 
note and its third and the third and the 
fifth are each a tone and a half, the chord is 
called diminished. The tonic chord is made 
up of the key-note and its third and fifth; 
the dominant chord consista of the dominant 
or fifth of the scale accompanied by its 
third and fifth; the subdominant has 
for its root or bass the subdominant or 
fourth of the scale, accompanied with its 
third and fifth Hence—3. y, as of 
colour. 

The sweet and solemn harmon 
various green—the same, by the 
hills of Scothand owe their best loveli 
a favourite céerd of colour with the V 


4. In geom., a straight line drawn or sup- 
posed to extend from 
one end of an are of a 
circle to the other. 
Thus Ad and AB are 
the chords of the arcs 
Acand ACK, 


* 


c 


See CHORD.] 1. 
anat. a tendon ; J — —— 
Chorda tympani, a branch of the seventh 
pair of nerves. — dorsalis, the noto- 
chord or dorsal chord, a term applied to a 
a. transparent chord found in 
e embryonic stage of all vertebrate ani- 
mals —2 In bot. a genus of alge. One spe- 
cles (C. Filum) is wn by the name of 


Sei 

pate) 2 and a. vores 
Pa nn ; strung. 

wa ne n. (See CHORD. JA — 
—— on of the penis, under which it 


—— 35 n oA — job; 
minor work of a domestic k nd: generally 
used in the plural. [United —2 


—— acral ie A ate A chorus; a choir, B. 


to the sea, same as | 


TRON | 
—* in Greek antiq. a monument erected | 


entertainment at the festival | 


CHOROGRAPHY 


' Chorea (ké’ré-a or ko-ré’a (Gr, choreia, 
adance.] In med. St och daeees ome 
eat aera = — 

range and involun 

Choree (ké-ré’), n. Same as Choreus 





graf’ 


abe )a foot of two ay 
782 — a trochee wie 
a tribrach; a foot consist 


— — 
pce — 
us.] a foot consisting 
of four syllables, of which the first and lat 
are long, and the others short; that ix, a 
choreus or trochee and an tambus united; 
as, NODIUtds, dnxidtds. 
——— (ké-ri-am’bik), wn. A choriamb. 
bic (kO-ri-am’bik), a. Pertaining 
to a choriamb. 
Cherie (keri) a Relating to a chorus 
tly Tennyson. 
chorion (ko On), mm ole 2. Be coat, te 
ternal vascular mermbrane which in 
toa toiems i — 
membrane of the seeds of planta. 
Chorisis 8), n. (Gr. chorizd, to 
rate, to sever.) bot, the separation 
lamina from one part of an organ, so as to 
form a scale, or a doubling of the ; it 
may be either transverse or colla! Bal- 
‘our, Called also Chorization. 
— (Pr. choriste.] A singer 


in a choir. a 
r r [From chorus, 
— Chorinter (kor ist. ; @ singer ins 


The cheriisers the Japous exthem eg. Spenser 
fuerte dtc, Me 
sense © tates. 
in general; as, the feathered patienel charkies 


The new-born phoenix takes his : 
Ol ay chertsters a —e— 


nn 





Drydex. 
Choristic (ké-rist’ik Belonging tos 
choir; ph ‘aa ine 

Chorization (k6-ri- —— Same as 


Chorl (chor), Th angle at 
n. e 

the junction of the blade of a penknife with 
Seer een ee Ed. 


Knight. 
Chorobates (ké-rob'a-téz 
. an instrument for ng leveln) An 
——— differing little from an ordix- 
; ary ter’s level, used to determine the 
| slope o an aqueduct, and the levels of the 
country to be * 


— 


onstruet, by mechanical meane two sim 

| lar triangles on two given straight lines 

their angles paves given. It is especially 
important in ne 

(k6 - nog’ raf -ér), One 

skilled in ————— & person dt 

—— 


He 


scribes or makes a map of a 
ion or country; one who investigate 
locality of places mentioned by ancheat 
writers and endeavours to identify their 
true situation. ‘Camden and other cre 
raphers,.” Milton. 





of this 
spare rine serra 





Fite, far, fat, fll;  mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


CHOROID 
gushing one regions, countries, or 





—— eofa 
¢ aclerotic and 


grea 
usele, the cili muscle of the € 5 

Cease one of * membranous —* vascu- 

do of the 7 pnd me or inner 


Choroid ( a et kor etd). n. In anat. a part re- 
smbling the chorion; more —— the 
ound membrane of the eye. See the 


—— n. (Gr. chéros, a 
place, land, and scourse.] See ex- 
Lastly he (Haeckel) takes up what he calls chore- 
logy, & tere under which he includes everything re- 
luting to the laws of the distribution of plants and 
Scotsman newspaper. 

(k6-rom‘et-ri), nm. (Gr. chdrvs, 
— — metron, measure.] The art art of 
menting or surveying a district; a a 

reer; fy rus), 7. 7 chorus, from 
— Tease ina a chorus) 1. In 
the Greek drama, (a) of 


mally a —— — | cise ch C 
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Chouan (shii-on), n. (After the nickname of 
Jean Cottereau, the original leader of the 
party, from Fr, chat-huant, a screech-owl.] 
A member of a band of fe nt — 
of Brittany who rose in 
republic, and carried on a come — 
of great bitterness. They were not re- 
pressed till 1799, and even after that occa- 
sional spurts of insurrection occurred down 
till —— when they were finally put down 


by M 
Ch (chuf n, [A, Sax. ceé, a chough or 
jackdaw; D. kaauw, Dan. kaa, —— 
Seg cauwing.’ *2 A bird belongi 
enus Fregilus, of the crow family, 
allied to the starlings. *. — 
is th the only British or European species, and 
vents, in this —— chiefly the coasts 
of Cornwall, whence it — called the 
Cornish chough. Its general colour is black, 
contrasting well with the vermilion-red of 
the beak, legs, and toes. There are other 
species, — of Australia, Java, &e. In 
her. it is sometimes called the Aylet, and 





was at one time confined as a to 
Cornish families. 
Choulet — Same as Jovl, 
)},™ (Hind) In the East 


img foe place of rest and shelter for tra- | 
vellers or merchants, similar to the cara- 
vaneary or khan of Western Asia. Spelled 


alt 
ef dancers dancing in a ring accompa ryt ae t. t PP, choused: 
by thelr own singing or that of others; a —— (Forme led al also chiaus, 
band of singers and a dancers, rh chiaous, from Hyapeled chiaus, chaush, 


Grecian tragedy was at first nothing but a corns 
of singers, Dryden 
*5212* who were supposed to behold 
what in the acts re tragedy, and 
— sentiments between the acts. 
between * 7* of a tragedy, 
a song in which the company 
join the singer ; or the union of a company 
with a singer, = repeating certain couplets 
or verses, at certain periods ina song.—3. In 
uinsie, (a) a compouttio sometimes In two 
Pa three, but generally in four parts, ang 
—— ge ** —— —* cig 
and sung by two choirs. 
The The whole’ body of vocalists other than 


in- 
Te 


sentation, or the like; as, the listeners kept 
up acontinuous chorus of 1 ter.—5. An 
ancient musical instrument of the bagpipe 





Chorus (ninth century).—Lacroix, 


anal akin, and two pipes. This name 
a and two pipes. This — 
ven to the Welsh crwth, and in 


Ch, do kes the Bulger pete, aterag the bere, 

7. 

Chose (shéz), ». (Fr. chose, from — 
In law, 


; aright to pos · 
> or that ‘whic may —3*2* 
due on a bond or recom 


from an implied 
focal is annexed to a place, as a mill or the | 


like; Sener va isa which is 
neilory thing 


5 — nay inthe * 
ea. Ex, xv. 





Ds 
term signifying mix 
meats, 
probably 
T 
: 


IA 


a messenger, interpreter, &c. A Turkish 
interpreter in London, in 1609, swindled 
some of the merchants trading with Turkey 
out of a large sum of money, hence from 
the notoriety of the circumstance the word 
came to mean a cheat, and so gave rise to 
the verb, Compare such verbs as to burke, 
macadamize, &c. The following extract 
from Ben Jonson shows the word in the 
roceas of development to its present mean- 
ng: ⸗ 


Dapper. What! do you think of me that I am a 


chians) Face. What's thatt Dagger. The Turk 
(who) was here; a5 one would ede think I am 
a Turk? west, i. 4.) 


To cheat, trick, defraud: followed by of or 
out of; as, to chouse one out of his money. 
*Who think to chouse me of my dear and 
pleasant vice.” Oldham, 

However they may pretend to chomse one another, 
they make but very awkward rogues, Seede. 

Chouse (chous), n. Lt A Turkish interpre- 
ter, messenger, or attendant. See CHavus.— 
2+ One who is easily cheated; a tool; a 
simpleton. ‘Sillier =o an a sottish chouse.’ 
Hudibras.—%. A trick; sham; imposition. 
Johnson. [Rare.] 

Chout (chout), n In the East Indies, a~ 
fourth part of the clear revenue. 

Chow (chou), mn, The jowl; the chowl: used 
almost only in the phrase — for chow," 
that is, cheek by fowl _ Deore 

yy (chou — Iu na, a ere 


— —— n. A Chinese term 
for any mixture, but in trade circles con- 
fined generally to mixed pickles. 

Chow - chow (chou’chou), a. A Chinese 

ed; a8, chow-chow sweet- 

—— dy fruits ‘of various kinds 


Chowder (chou’dér), ». [In first sense 
from Fr. — a cauldron, in 
second doubtful, In the fishi villages of 
Brittany faire la chauditre at provide a 
cauldron in which is cooked a mess of fish 
and biscuit with some savoury condiments 
—a ‘hodge-podge * contributed by the fisher- 
men themselves, who each in return receives 
his share of the prepared dish. The French 
wonld seem to have carried this practice to 
America, Notes and Queries.) 1, A dish 
of fish botled with biscuit, és It is the 
principal food of the flahermen on the banks 
of Newfoundland, [American.]—2 A fish- 
seller. Halliwell, (Provincial English.) 
Chowder (chou’dér), v.t. To make a 
chowder of; as, to a fish, (Ame- 


qa. 

yen poor (how's ér-hér), mn A bever- 
“age made in the west of England by boilin 
Moet mprtce in water and sizing it wi 


Chow! Ce — ) ™ Jowl. [Obsolete and 


dnowry (ch ‘ou'ri), m, me) Be 





ch, chain;  ¢h, Se. loch; 
Vou L. 


6.90; 4, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; tH, then; th, thin; 


In the East 
It is 


Chreotechnics (kré-6-tek'niks), 


: 
— 


CHRISTADELPHIAN 





often formed of the tail of the yak, a spe- 


Peal Ox. 
chon’tér), vt To ble like a 
hillipe. 


‘eos ward child. F 


pc ne choi’rét), n. Same as Shaya-root 


(kré-ma-tis'tiks), n 
— wealth.) The science * wi 
a name 
science 


F 
t 
ven by some writers to the 
political economy, or rather to 
what, in their view, constitutes a portion of 
the science, namely, that which relates to 
the management and regulation of wealth 
and property. 

n (Gr. 


¢ useful 
arts; specifically, -agriculture, manufactures, 
— — commerce, [Rare.] 


thic, Chrestomathical (kres- 
3 eri Relating 


to Ome chrestomath tk: 

res-tom’a-thi),m ([Gr. 
chréstos, usefu pho manthand, mathein, to 
learn.) A name site to books of extracts 
from a foreign ory mye with notes, in- 
ee to be used in acquiring the lan- 


n(krizm), n. (Gr. chrisma, from chrié, 
to anoint.) — (a) ake), Roly ofl ¢ oil or unguent 
consecrated by sed in the ad- 
ministration of tention. confirmation, ordi- 
nation, and extreme unction. In the Greek 
and KR’ Cath. Churches it is prepared on 
Holy Thursday with much ceremony, and 
in some cases mixed with balsam. (6) The 

baptismal cloth consecrated by the holy oil 
—— upon the head of a child newly baptized; 
pa ch (c) The baptismal vesture ; the 


chreios, useful, and teckné, art. | 


hy shall 
The —e — alt gut upon him his white vesture, 
Order of Baptism, Ed. V1. 
(d) A name sometimes given to confirma- 
tion. —Chrism child. Same as Chrisom Child. 


Chrismal (kriz’mal), a. Pertaining to 
chrism. 
|» he fi 
—— at Bh 
—— (kriz’mal),n. Eceles. we the eet 


or flask in which the @ the me 
cloth used to cover Lace 33 wt 

cloth laid over the head of one new] a 
tized after the unction with chrism. (¢) The 
cloth used for wiping the parts anointed on 


a baptized child. 
(kriz’ma-tin), n. 
Same as —— 2 
tion (kriz-mi’shon), n. The act of 
wP ng the chrism or consecrated oil in 
by the priest or in confirmation ty 
the bishop. In the latter ceremony it 
usually styled Unetion, 
Chrismatory (kriz’ma-to-ri), n  [L.L. 
chrismatorium.} In the 
fioman Cath. and Greek 
Churches, a receptacle for 
the chrism or holy oi] used 
in the services of the 
church. In the Roman 
Catholic Church the chris- 





the oil 
— ae a third, that used 
ting the — 


CHRISM. m2 L — pe 23 
with ch: id on a child's face at bap- 
— (b) The white consecrated veature put 
at a child when christened in token of 
—— and with which in former times 
it was shrouded if it died within the month. 
Hence—2. A chrisom child. — Chrisom child, 
© a newly baptized infant. (6) A child that 
es within a month after christening. 

Every morning creeps out of a dark cloud, teavi 
behind it an — and silence deep as ~ ne 
and undiscerned as are the phantasms make a 
chrisome child to smile. Fer, Taylor. 

Christ (krist),n. [L. Christus, Gr. Christos, 
lit. anoin’ from chrié, to anoint.) THE 
ANOINTED: an lation given to the 
Saviour of the world, and synonymous with 
Hebrew MESSIAH. It was a custom of 

tiquity to consecrate persons to the sacer- 
and regal offices by anointing them 

w * 


Christadelphian, 

ta-del’fi-an, kris-to-del’fl-an 
tos, Christ, and adelphos, a mother. } * a 
brother of Christ ; one of a sect of Christions, 
Called also Thomasites, See THOMASITE. 


P 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
30 


CHRIST-CROSS 





+ (kris’kros), n. | make Christian; to convert to Chi 


Christ-cross,t Crist-cross 
1. Mark of the cross cnt, printed, or stamped 
on any object. 1¢ was sometimes placed on 
a dial for the figure XII., that is, as the - 
of 12 o’clock.—2 The beginning and end; 
the Alpha and Omega: probably from the 
sign the cross being prefixed and ap- 
nded to serious Hterary undertakings, 
nscriptions on sepulchral monuments, &c. 
Christ's cross is the cniat-cracs of all our — 


—XRRX 
row xris kros· t 


cross anciently set before it, or from a auper- 
stitious custom of writing it in the form of 
a cross by way of charm. ‘‘Traths to be 
learned before ever a letter in the Christian's 
Christcroas-row,” Whitlock 

Christen (kris’n),v.t [A Sax. cristnian, 
to christen, from cristen, a Christian, from 
erist, Christ. See CHRIST.] 1. To initiate 
into the visible church Christ by the 
application of water; to name and baptize ; 
to baptize: applied to persona Hence — 
2 To name; to denominate: applied to 
things. ‘Christen the thing what you 
will’ Bp, Burnet.--3.+ To christianize. 

lam most certain this ls the first example in England 
aince it was first cArdstened, ‘er. Tayior 

Christen (kris’n),v.¢ 1.To perform the rite of 
baptism; as, he christens and dispenses the 
eucharist.—2. To get the sacrament of bap- 
tiam performed for one's children. 

As the parishioners had these chapels at first for 
their own case, so they may resort to the mother- 
church, bury, c4rssées, marcy, and have all other 
services and advantages them. Aydt fe. 

Christendom (kris’n-dum}, n, [A Sax, 
eristendom —cristen, Christian, and term. 
-dom.) + The profession of faith in 
Christ by baptism ; 
in Christ; personal Christianity. 


This... cannot be denied . . . by any man that 
would not have bis cArivtendom suspecte 


Fer. Taylor. 
2 The Lesion gS countries, or regions 
chiefly inhabited 


re 
4.¢ The name received at baptiam; hence, 
any name or epithet. 


With a world 


Of pretty, fond, adoptious <Arrstendoms, Shae, 


Christian (kris’tyan),n [L. christianns, 
trom Christus, Christ. See CnRist.] 1. One 
who believes, 


especially, one who believes in the trnoth of 
the Christian religion and stuilies to follow 
the example and obey the precepts of Christ; 
a believer in Christ who ia characterized by 


ence, adoption of faith 


rofesses to believe, or who is | 
assumed to believe, in the religion of Christ; | 





Christcross- n Anold Ch 
term for the alphabet, probably from the | 





Christians or those | carol 
who profess to believe in the Christian | carol suitable for Christmas; song or hymn 
—&% The whole body of Christians, | In celebration of the nativity of Christ. 


real piety. —2. In the most general sense, one . 


born in a Christian country or of Christian 


arents, 
christian ee nk a. Pertaining to 
Christ or to Christianity. See the noun.-— 


Christian name, the name given or an- 


nounced at baptism, as distinguished from | 


the family name,--Christian era or period, | 
the period from the birth of Christ to the | 


resent time. 
Christian + (kris tyan), wt. 


Fulke, 

Christian, Christian d'Or (kris’tyan, kris’- 

—* tlor}, mn, An old Danish gold coin of 

the value of from 16s. to 16s, 4d. sterling. 

Chi (kris-ti-i‘na), a Anold Sw 
silver coin worth 7d. sterling. 

¢ (kris’tyan-izm), 2 = [ Gr, 
chriatiantsmos, See CHRIST.) 1. The Christian 
religion. Milton. —2 The nations professing 
Christianity. Johnaon. 

Christianite (kris'tyan-it), mn. 
Prince Christian Frederick of Denmark. } 
A mineral, a product of Mount Vesuvius, 
Ita primitive form is that of an oblique 
rectangular prism; its colours brown, yel- 
low, or reddish. 

Cc ty (kris-ti-an’i-ti), mn. 1. The reli- 
gion of Christians, or the system of doc- 
trines and precepts taught Christ and 
recorded by the evangelists and a les, — 
2 Adherence to the Christian faith; con- 
formity to the laws and precepts of the 
Chris religion. 

Carist tani! 

tions ar fi ties as a oew direction to those we 
y hare. Hannad Mere. 

tion (kris’tyan-iz-i"shon}, a. 

The act or process of converting to Chris- 

tianity. ‘The christianization + = of 

the clergy and people of Russia’ Dean 


Stanley, 
Christianize (kris‘tyan-Iz), ot. pret. & Pp. 
christianized; ppr. christianizing, 1, To 


To baptize. 





Fite, fir, fat, fall: mẽ, met, hér; 


[ After | 





does not so mach give os new affec- ' 


pine, pin; néte, not, méve; 


Christmas-tide, 
Christmas- 
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as, to christianize pagans,—2 To imbue with 
Christian principles. ‘ Christianized philo- 
sophera.’ Js. Taylor. 

Christianlike (kris’tyan-lik), a. Becoming 
a Christian. 


Christianly (kris’‘tyan-li), ade. In a Chris- 
tian manner; in a manner becoming the 


principles of the Christian religion or the , 
‘Every man 


profession of that religion. 

christianly instructed." Milton. 

(kris‘tyan-li}, a, 

becoming a Christian. (Rare. 

Father he hight and he was in the parish; a cloris- 
franfy plainnes 

Clothed from his head to his feet the old man of 
seventy winters, Leng feiow, 


Christian -name (kris‘tyan-nim), et To 
address by the Christian name. ‘ The girls 
Christian-named each other." Thackeray. 

Christianness? (kris’tyan-nes), mn. 1. Pro- 
feasion of Christianity. 2. The quality of 
being in consonance with the doctrines of 
Christtanity. 


Tt ls very cnreasonable to judge the christiannesr 
of an action by the law of nexural reason. 
flarrmeced. 


Christianography t (kris-tyan-og’ra-fi), n. 
(Gr. christianss, a Christian, and phe 
description. } 4 description of 

it, 


nations, . Pagi 

Christless (krist‘les),2. Having no interest 
in Christ; without the spirit of Christ. Ten- 
nyson, 

Christmas (krie'mas), n, [Christ, and mass, 
A. Sax. morsea, a holy day or feast.] 1. The 
featival of the Christian church observed 
annually on the 25th day of December, In 
memory of the birth of Christ, and cele- 
brated by a particular church service. The 
— includes twelve daya —2. Christmas- 


-~box (kris’mas-boks), n. A box 
in which presents are deposited at Christ- 
mas; hence, a Christmas gift. 

(kris‘mas-kar’ol), nm. A 


* 


(kris'mas-da), mn. The 25th 
day of December, when Christmas ls cele- 
brated. 
hristmas-eve (kris’mas-dv),». The even- 
ing of the day before Christmas. 


ristianity ; ° 


Christianlike; | 
J 





-flower (kris’mas-flou-ér), n. | 


Same as Christmas-roze. 
+ (krie‘mas-ing), n. The act 


-rose 
ris’mas-riz), 7. 
plant, Helle- 
borus niger, #0 
called from ita 
open rose-like 
flower, which 
blossoms during 
the winter 
months See HEL- 
LEBORUS. 





# 


Christmas rose (Afetle- 
dorns niger). 


time (kris’mas-tid, kris’mas-tim), ». The 
season of Christmas, 
tree (kris'mas-tré), n. A stall 
evergreen tres or U branch with off- 
* ely in ** , &e., at —— 
im Ww are hang presents, general 
with the names of the recipionts fascribed 


on them. 
See CHRISTADEL- 


Cneimtoloay (aris-tel'o-30, =. (Gr. Christos, 
Christ, and logos, a discourse.) A discourse 


or treatise concerning Christ; that branch 
of divinity that deals directly with Christ. 
‘That part of divinity which I make bold 
to call Christology.’ Jackaon, 

(kris'té-lit), n. (Gr. Chriatoe, 
Christ, and lyd, to loose.}] One of a sect of 
Christians the sixth century who held 
that, when Christ descended into hell, he 
left both his body and soul there, and rose 
with his divine nature alone. 


n 
PHIAN, 


of celebrating Christmas. 

Christmas “log ris'mas-log), mn. A lange | 
log of wood, which in old times formed the 
basis of the fire 
at Christmas. 








Christ’s-thorn (krists‘thorn), n. The Pali- 


urs , a deciduous shrub, a native 
of Palestine 


CHROME-IRON 





named from a belief that it Hed the 
crown of thorns for Christ. See Pauicevs. 
Christ-tidet (kris‘tid), m (Christ, and tide, 
| in sense of season, as in Whitsun- tide} 
Christmas £. Jonzon, 
Cc (kro’ma-skip),n. (Gr.chnima, 
colour, and skoped, to see, to look at} Ay 
—— for showing the optical effects 


rr, 
Chromate (kri/ma&t), n [See Cunowrry) 
A salt of chromic acid.—Chrowiate of irca, 
a mineral substance which affords one 
the most beautiful and durable pigments 
known.—The chromate and bickromate 
potassium are mach used tn calico-printing, 
and the chromates of lead are employed a 
yellow and red dyes and paints, 
tic (kré-mat‘ik), a. (Gr. chrimag- 
koa, from chroma, colour, from chnipi, 
colour, The term is applied to nate from 
the fact that the intermediate tones werr 
formerly written in different colours.) LRe 
lating to colour. —Chromatic printing, print 
ing from types or blocks covered with yet 
ous colours of ink.—Chromatic type, type 
made in parts, which are inked of various 
colours and — — impressed, so at to 
unite into a variega whole. —2 In music, 
nn notes not belonging to the diatunic 
scale, Chromatic chord, a chord which con- 
tains a note or notes foreign to diatonic pro- 
gression. — Chromatic harmony, harnuay 
consisting of chromatic chorda —(Chromatir 
seale, a scale made up of thirteen successive 
semitones, that is, the eight diatonic tone 
and the five intermediate tones 


Chromatic (kré-mat‘ik), mn (See abore.] A 
kind of music that proceeds by several cee- 


secutive semitones or semitonic intervals; 
or it denotes accidental semitones 

Chromaticalt (kro-mat'ik-al), a Same 
Chromatic, 


— —* * misc, phe yi ts cade 
—— elyghteth, ealarget pra the 
Chromatically (kré-mat'ik-al-li), ade. Ina 
chromatic manner. 
tics (kré-mat'iks), n. The sciesce 
of colours; that part of optics which treats 
of the properties of the urs of light and 
of natural bodies. . 

Chromatography ( Té-ma-tog’ra-fi), m (Gr. 
chroma, chrinnatos, colour, and graphd, de- 
scription.) A treatise on colour. 

(kré-ma-tol’o-ji), a [fir. 
chroma, chromates, colour, and logos, dis 
course.} The doctrine of or a treatie ca 


colours, 
meter (kré-ma-tom’et-r), x», [Gr 
chréma, chrématos, colour, and metres. 1 
measure.] A scale for measuring colori 
And thus . . . the priwunatic spectre df => 
Ggbt became, for certain —— an exact thre 
mmeatoweter, W hrwelt 


Chromatophore (kré-mat'é-far), m [Gr 
chroma, chrématos, colour, and im, to 
bear.) One of the pigment cells in animals, 
well seen in the chameleons and csttl- 
fishes. The cells being mobile, and con- 
taining pigment grannies of different col- 
ours, enable the animals to change thelr 
colours rapidly, under irritation or eacile 
ment, H. A. Nichotson, 

(kro'ta-trip. 


Chromatrope, Chromotrope 
kré‘mé-trép), mn. (Gr. chréma, colour, and 
trepé, to turn.) An arrangement in a mux 
lantern similar in its effect to the kaleile 
scope, The pictures are produced by bri 
liant designs being painted on two cirealar 
* and the glasses being wade te rotets 


n opposite directions FE. H. Kraght 
yma d Chrom: (kré'ma- tip. 
kré'mé-tip), n. — r, chréma, colour, 


and E. type.) . (2) a process for 
obtaining ht. ALT. pictures 
by the employment of paper sensitized by 
some of the salts of chromium. (0) A pic- 
ture produced by this process. i 
Chrome (krim), ». Same as Chromium. 
Chrome-alum (krém'al-um), 2 A 
lizable double salt, formed of the 
of chromium and potassium. 


Chrome-colour ‘kul-ér), n_ Properly, 
a colour p from some of the salts of 
chromium, t generally applied to any 


colour which, when dry, is of a soft powers 

—— may be mixed with ail 
ng. 

(urden’grén), n, A beautifal 

dark-green pigment prepared from the 


oxide of chromium. 
Chrome -iron m’i-trn), nm. Chromate 


and the south of Europe: so | of iron, See under CHROMATE. 





tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; =f, Be. fq 





CHROME-ORANGE 
Chrome-orange (krom’ A bright 
rae pigment, conalatiog — ———— * chromate of 


Creme red wd (urém’red), n. A beautiful red 


ponent prepare rom red-lead. It is a 
——— 


Chrome-yellow (kriém’yel-l6), n. A name 
ven —— eee of lead, from its colour. 
t as brilliant yellow pigment much used 


k), a. Pertaining to chrome 
am, or obtained from it; as, chro- 


tage- 

ting. It forms 
bases, the most 
t of which is chromate of lead, 
is of a rich yellow colour, and is 
employed in the arts of painting 


ho 


dyeing. 

Chromides (krom'i-dé, krom'i- 
dea), 1. pf. (Gr. chromis, a kind of sea-fish, 
and — A family of tele- 
ostean ly inhabi the fresh 
waters of hot allied to the Labrida 
Se dae apedon ie eraeed tester’ of, 
one 
as in the . ctenoi is —— 


the best in the river. 
(kré‘mi-on), n Same as Chro- 





wine, 

Chromism (krim'izm), » (Gr. chréma, 

colour.j In an unnatural colouring of of | 
ts or leaves, 


(krénvit), ». A mineral contain- 
ing chromium. 
caer eae) n. [Gr. chréma, 
8ym. Cr. At. wt. 524. A metal 
which forms very hard ——— masses ; 
it never occurs native, but may 
— the oxide. In its hit 
— it forms a salt of a —— 
colour. It takes its name from the various 
and beautiful colours which its oxide and 
acid communicate to minerals into whose 
composition they enter. Chromium is em- 
enue of prea o las, The oxide 
— —— eres 
um is of a t grass-green or 
pale yellow colour. Also called Chrome and 
sometimes Chromion, 
Chromo (kré‘mé), n. A contraction for 
(krém’é-kér, 
krém’stén), . A mineral containing the 
oxides of —X and of fron, silica, and 
stn yellow gress gener 
a green, generally so mixe 
up with the rock in which It occurs as t0 be 


separable only by chemical means. 

pomeges bday og ew oe. chréma, 
oohour, gennad, uce.} Same as 
Chromute. . 


aremogenic (kré-mé-jen‘ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to c ea’ 
Chromograph (kri'mé-graf),n. [Gr.chrdma, 


colour, and graphd, to write.) A coloured 


engravi 
Chromolith (kré'mé-lith), n. A short form 
at Chromo-ti: 


Chromo-lithograph (kré-mé-lith’o- n, 
A — by means of — 
-mé-li-th 


if 
raf-¢r ⁊ One who —— chromo-lit : 


ography. 
lithographic 6-lith’o-graf”- 
ik), a Pertaining to — ——— 


Chromo-lithography xro mõ · lithoxra· 
fi), » A method of producing a coloured 
or tinted lithographic * by using 


various stones having diffe rtions of 
the picture drawn a eon th inks of 
various colours as to blend 


into a complete ickare. Sometimes 80 
many as twenty different colours are em- 
Lew try In printing the lighter shades are 
ted off first and the est last. 

(kro'mé-sfér),n, (Gr.chroma, 

een ——— a — The name 

ven to the envelope supposed to 
round toe body of the sun, through 

whieh the the light of the * passes. 
J. N. Lockyer. — Stella the 


gaseous envelope —— to exist round 

the body of a star. 

taining als —— —— 

or re toa 
the chromospheric 
n, CHROMATROPE, 

Chromotype, n. See CHROMATYPR. 
Chromule (kré‘miil), ». (Gr. chréma, colour. } 


ch, chain; — ¢h, 8c. loch; j, Job; 





&, 90; 


i 


Chronogram (k 
epoch 
—————— 
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The colouring matter of plants other than 
2* also Cromogen. 

(kron‘ik), a. (Gr, chronikos, from 
chronos, time, duration.}] 1. Pertaining to 
fame; f ge reference to time,—2 Con- 

tinuing a long time, as a disease. A chronic 
disease is one which is inveterate or of long 
continuance, in distinction from an acute 
disease, which speedily terminates, 
Chronicalt(kron‘ik-al),¢. Same asChronie,1. 
a ip Sor oe ical 


Chronicle (kron’j-kl), n. [Fr. 
achronicle, See Chronic.) 1. A histo 
account of facta or events disposed in the 
order of time; a history, more especially 
one of a simple, unpretentious character. 

‘Irish chronicles which are most fabulous 
and forged." Spenser, 
tains, conveys, or suggests 

Europe . her very rulns tell the history of tines 
gone by, and every inouldering stone is a renicle, 


3 pl. The title of two books of the bid 
Testament, consisting mainly of the annals 
of the kingdom of Judah. authorship 
is — ascribed to Ezra. — History, 

Chronicle, Annals, See under History. 


Chronicle (Kron -kl), v.¢. pret. & p & pp. chron- 
; ppr. chronicling. To reco “in his- 
— or chronicle; to record; to ster. 


‘To suckle fools and chronicle small 


a 


Chronicler (kron‘i-klér), n. A writer of a 
chronicle; a recorder of events in the order 


After iy death I wish no other herald, . 
But such an honest chrenicter as Griffith. Shad. 


Chrquiatios (kron‘i-klist), n. A chronicler. 


chronicon (kron’i-kon), n. Same as Chron- 
é. 
Chronique t — n. Achronicle. L. 


Addison, 
),n. (Gr. chronos, 
time, and tter or writing, from 


graphé, 


a certain date or 


— — 

to write] An —— in whch 

$ ex 

numeral letters, as in the motto of am 

struck by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632. 
ChristVs DVX; ergo rl VMphVs. 


tical 

kron’é-gram-mat"ik, kron’é-gram-mat”ik- 

al),a. Belonging to a chronogram; contain- 

ing a chronogram. ‘A A chronogrammatical 

verse.’ Howell. r. 

Chronogrammeationliy(kron’ — * 
ik-al-li), — In the manner 


9 measuring and Lathes 


rtions * time w “4 : in pene oe 
nson's chronogra , a 
lever watch witha double hand, the 


pond- 
ing end of the u rmost is bent down ao 80 a8 
just to reach the hole, At the starting (say) 
of a horse-race, the observer pulls a string, 
—— the bent end of the upper hand 

ugh the hole and makes a black 
ao og on the dial, instantly rebounding. 


—2. That which con- | 
history. 








CHRYSALIS 


Chronography (kro-nog’ra-fi), ». The de- 
scription or investigation of past events; 
chronology, (Rare. 

(kro-nol’o-jér), n. Same as 





Chronologist, 
Ghrgnolosic., (kron-o-loj'- 
ik, kron-o-lojik-al), a, lating to chrono- 


lony; 00s pp mpl events in the 

tin r of — the order of 
2; pote len an a chronologi- 
cal narrative. 


Sh ye —— adv. 
In a chrono 


manner; in a manner 
according with the order of time, the series 
of events, or rules of chronology. 

(kro- -nol’o- -jist), One 
versed in chronology; a person who inves- 
tigates the dates o past events and trans- 
actions (iro y 

Chronology nol’o-ji 
logia — chronos, time, 
or doctrine] The science of time: (a) the 
method of measuring —— — time 3 
divisions or periods, accordin 
the revolutions of the sun or moon: this ts is 
what is termed astronomical or mathe- 
matical chronology. (b) The science of as- 
certaining the true periods or years when 
seceded in thelr & —— —— 
m r proper o1 ac- 
cording to their dates: this is what is called 
historical , and when the word 
chronology is used without a qualifying 
term it has this signification. 

(kro-nom'et-ér), ».  [Gr, 
chrono, time, and metron, measure.} 1.Any 
instrument that measures time or that 
divides time into equal portions, or that Is 
used for that purpose, as a clock, watch, or 
dial. Specifically, this term is applied to 
those time-keepers which are used for deter- 
mining the longitude at sea, or for any other 

— —* ith ro rtability inthe 
req .w po! e 
instrument. ae direnceaner da d 


the ordinary Lard in the —— ort its 
escapement, which is so constructed that 
the balance is free from the wheels during 
the greater part of its vibration, and also in 
e fitted with a ‘compensation adjust- 
‘calculated to prevent * expansion 
ry contraction of the metal by the action 
of heat and cold from affecting its move- 
ments, Marine chronometers beat 
half seconds, and are hung mbals in 
boxes 6 or 8 inches equare. pocket 
chronometer does not differ in appearance 
from a watch except that it is somewhat 
larger. In some cases these beat four-tenth 
seconds. —To rate a chronometer is to ascer- 
tain the oC ed Boog aor loss as 
compared with true time, for purpose 
of making the proper allowance in compu- 
tations dependent thereon. —2. In music, a 
name sometimes given to what is properly 

called a metronome (which see). 
Chronometrical (kron-o- 
met’rik, kron-o-met’ rik-al), a. Pertaining 
to a chronometer; measured by a chrono- 
—— —Chronometrical governor, an im- 
lator for rendering the mean 

— 


an engine uniform. 
—— et-ri), nm. The art 
measuring time ; time 
- periods or divisions. 


the measuring of 
* Gr. ch 
time ecg 2* r. rare 


n, [Gr. —* 


and skoped, to 


Again, as each horse passes the winning for measuring “the —— of ex. 
post, the is redrawn and adot made, tremely short-lived phenomena; more espe- 
oe thus the time occupied by each horse cially, the name given to instruments of 
is noted. This chro toone- | various forms for measuring the velocity of 
tenth of a second. ‘a chronograph | projectiles. The most general arrangement 
is connected with the pendulumof anastro- | consists of a series of screens through which 
nomical clock, which sakeaainertonntoest a bullet is made to ; the rupture of 
of paper at the and end of each | each screen breaking fora moment the con- 
swing, By touch on the appear- | tinuity of an electric current, setting in 
py ofa —* star on the field of | action an electro-magnetic machine, and 
a telescope, an additional dot is made inter- | making a permanent mark or record. 
iy auamue tx tanea et ee ee Chrysalis —— 8* proper] 
measuring the ‘a-lis), nm. 8 y 
— of these extremes the exact time can | éz). tur. chrysallis, 
be ascertained to one-hundredth of a second. a gd, from chrysos, gold, = its = 
Schultze’s chronograph, in which electricity our.) A form which whic butterflies, moths, 


—— yet farmore precise, 
reyes tive-hundred- th 
7 asecond. By it the initial velocity of a 
cannon-bullet may be ascertained. This 
name has also been — — Ss Sa we be 
struments descri 


here; as, — al Cirosnog rat ar) n, r. 
4 and graphd, — 


One who aan concerning time or the 
events of time; a chronologer. ‘ Our monk- 
ish and succeeding chronographers.’ Selden. 


fh, Fr. ton; ng,sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 


and most other insects assume when they 
from the state of larva or caterpillar 
and before they arrive at their winged or 
perfect state. In the chrysalis form the 
animal is in a state of rest or insensibility, 


time 
Du ~ 
on in interior of the chrysalis, 
the organs of the future animal their proper 
development before it breaks its envelope. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. - 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


The form of the case of the chrysalis varies | 
with different families and orders, Those , 
of lepidopterous insects are generally in- 
443 in a somewhat horny membranous 
case, and generally of a more or lessangular , 
form, pointed at the abdominal end and 





' 
23, — of the White Butterfiy-moth: a, Palpi | 
ce feciers; #6, a: ¢, tucker; ¢#, eyes; 
—— 3 Chrysalis of the Oak Egger- 

moth, 


sometimes at both ends. Before the cater- 
pillar undergves its transformation into this 
state it often spins for itself a silken cocoon, 
within which the chrysalis is concealed, In 
most of the Coleoptera the legs of the 
chrysalis are in distinct sheaths; in the Lepi- 
—— they are not distinct; in the locust 
tribe, and many other insects, the cl lis 
resembles the perfect Insect, and differs 
from the latter principally in not having the 
mg complete. Called also Aurelia and 


LEME, 
Chrysanthemum (kri-san’thé-moam), 1. 
(Gr. cAryeos, gold, and anthemon, a flower} 
A large genus of composite —* consist- 
ing of herbs or shrubs with single Jarge- 
stalked yellow flowers or with many small 
flowers; the rays are sometinies white. Two 
species are common weeds in Britain, C. 
ucanthemur (the ox-eye daisy), a meadow 
plant with white ray-flowers, and C. seyetuin 
(the corn-marigold), a cornfield weed with 
golden yellow ray-Mowera. The chrysan- 
themum of gardens is a Chinese half-shrubby 
plant (C. sinense), whose numerous varieties 
constitute one of the chief ornaments of 
partons in the months of October, Novem- | 
ver, and December. 
phantine (kris‘el-¢-fan"tin), a. 
chrysos, gold, and elephas, elephantos, 
vory.]) Composed or partly composed of 
gold and ivory: a term —— applied to 
statues overlaid with gold and ivory. The 
colossa! statue of Athéné by the ancient 
Greek sculptor Phidias is the most cele- | 
brated statue thus treated | 
Chrysene (kris‘én), n. (Gr. chrynoa, gold, 
from ita colour.] (CysHi.) A hydrocarbon 
which occurs in the least volatile portion 
of crade anthracene. It is crystalline, with- 
out taste or amell, and of a fine yellow 


colour. 
idida ——— pl. (Gr. chru⸗o⸗ 

gol and eidos, resemblance.) A family of , 
ymenopterous insecta’ About six or seven 

species belong to this country, Some of the | 

species are called ruby-tailed flies or golden- 
wasps. See GOLDEN-WASP. ! 
us —— vn. (Or. | 

Fh sae ae fanos, an acornor acorn. , 

shia t.] A genus of trees or shrubs, 
natives of tropical America and Africa, nat. 
order Rosacem, They are simple-leaved | 

lants, with stmnall white flowers and fleshy — 

rnits, which, fn one species, €. Teaco, ts 
edible. It is called the cocoa-plum, is about 
the size of a plum, with a sweet pulp and a | 
hard six-grooved kernel. 

— — (kris‘6-ber-il), n. (Gr. ckrusos. 
gold, and béryllion, beryl) A siliceous gem, 
of a dilute yellowish-green colour, usually 
found in round pieces about the size of a 
pea, but also found crystallized in elght- 
sided prisms, It is next to the sapphire in 
hardness, and employed in jewelry, the spe- 
elmens which present an opalescent play of 
light being especially admired, It is an 
aluminate of glucina, composed of abont 80 | 
per cent alumina and nearly 20 of glucina, | 
with traces of silica, iron, &c. It is found 
in Ceylon, Peru, Siberia, Brazil, and Con- 
necticut, | 

Chrysochlore (kris’é-klér), a. A mole-like 
animal of the genus Chrysochiloria 

sochloris (kris’6-kl0-ris), n. (Gr, chry- 
sos, gold, and ros, greenish-yellow.) A. 
genus of South African insectivorous mam- | 
mals allied to the moles, so called from the 
brilliant green and gold metallic hues of 











Chrysops (kris‘ops), a. 
. and dps, eye.) A genus 
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their far. ©. awrens, the Cape chrysochlore 
or changeable mole, is the best-known spe- 


cies. 
lla (krie’é-kol-la), u. [Gr. chryso- 
kolla, glue of gold—ehryses, gold, and kolla, 
glue.! A silicate of the protoxide of copper 
of a fine emerald green colour, apparently 
produced from the decomposition of copper 
ores, which it usually accompanies. It de- 
rives ite name from its weak resinous lustre 
and the peculiar transparency of its frac- 
tured edges. Page. 
sography (kri-sog’ra-fi),n. (Gr. chryeos, 
gold, and graphs, to write] 1. The art of 
writing in letters of gold.—2 The writing 
itself thua executed. 





. Chrysolite (kris‘é-lit)n. [Gr. chryeoa, gold, 


and fithos, stone] A mineral composed of 
silica, magnesium, and iron. Its prevailing 


colour is some shade od two It is harder | 


than glass, but less h 
transparent, sometimes onl 
Very fine specimens are foun 


than quartz; often 
in Egypt and 


Brazil, but it is not of high repute as a” 


eweller’a stone. 
(kri-sol’o-ji), = [Gr chrysos, 
gold, and fogos, discourse.] That branch of ; 


political economy which relates to the pro- 
duction of wealth, 

Garyeo-magnat, (kris’S-mag-net), » 4 
londstone, Addison, 

Chrysomelidz (kris-d-meVi-dé), n. pl. (Gr. 
chryses, gold, melas, black} A family of 
coleopterous insecta, of the section Tetra- 
mora of Latreille, so named from their bril- 
Mant metallic tints. —* constitute a 
numerous and beautiful family of the beetle 
tribe. The typical genus Chrysomela con- 
tains the Colorado beetle (C. decemlineata). 
The bloody-nose beetle (Timarcha laevigata), 
the largest of the family, is a well-known 

chryso shanic kri tan‘ ik), 

Dp c (kris-d-fan a ([Gr. 
chrysos, gold, and phaind, to show, to ap- 
pear} A term applied to a volatile and 
usible acid, the colouring matter of rhu- 
barb. It crystallizes in fine yellow tables, 
and with potash gives a fine purple solution, 
and thus affords a delicate test for the 

resence Of alkalies, Called also Rhabar- 
rin, 

Caxyeophitite (iri sof tl-1, n. (Gr. chrysoa, 
i _ and philog, a lover.) A lover of gold. 

Lamb, [Rare,] 

lum (kris-6-fil‘lum)," [Gr. 
chrysos, gould, and phylion, a leaf, so called 
from the golden colour of the under side 
of their leaves.) A genus of West Indian 
trees, with milky juice, and beautiful leaves 
covered below with golden haira. Some are 
cultivated as foliage plants. C. Cainito 
produces a delicious fruit called the star- 
apple. The genus belongs to the nat. onder 

Chrysoprase (kris’0-priz), n._ {Gr. ch 

rase a prãeen r. chryeo- 

—chryses, gold, and prason, a leek.] A 
find of quartz, ng merely a variety of 
chalcedony. Its colour is commonly apple- 

en, and often extremely beautiful, so that 
tis much esteemed in fewelry. It is trans- 
lucent, or sometimes sermi-trans) mt, and 
of a hardness little inferior to that of flint. 
It is found in Lower Silesia and Vermont, 

Chrysoprasus (kri-sop’raz-as), n, Latin 
form ~ Chrysoprase. v. xxi 20. 

BY chrysos, gold, 

dipterons insects 
of the family Ta- 
hanidw ; the clega. 

Three species are 

found in this coun- 

try, all of which 
are great blood- 
suckers, and 
troublesome to 
cattle in summer 
and even to man. 
Their larve are 
useful to the far- 
mer in destroying 
aphides, and are called aphis-liona The 
name of the genus is derived from the 
sparkling gold-coloured eyes of the species 


when alive. 
Chrysospermt (kris’é-spérm), ». [Gr. 
chrysoa, gold, an » seed, 
of producing gold. B. Jonson, [Rare.) 
Caryeoty pe kris'd-tip), mn [Gir. cfryeoa, 
ld, an = impression.) In fog. (a) 
fie cawe ven to a pho phic process, 
from its being chiefly need by a solu- 
tion * 53 6) A pho —V = 
pared by imp ating paper with a neu 
solution of caida Sp 





Chrysepr corcwtions, Com 
— Cleg female}. 


translucent. | 


) Ameans | 


gold. It produces i 


CHUCKABIDDY 


a picture with a splendid purple ground. 
(ec) A picture produved by this process. 

Chuana (chy'ii-na), a. Same as Bantu. 

Chub (chub), 2. (So called probably from its 
chubbs: or plumpness.}] A river fish, of 
the genus rinus or ; OF, as Bome 
regard it, of sub-genas Leuciscus The 





we - 


a 


=. — 
Chub (Cypriver (Lemetrens) cephatert 


body fs oblong, nearly round; the head and 
back green, the sides silvery, and the helly 
white. It frequents deep holes in riven 
shaded by trees, but in warm weather floats 
near the surface, and furnishes sport for 
anglers. It is indifferent food, and rarely 
attains the weight of 5 Iba. Called ale 


epen, 
Chubbed (chub’ed or chubd), a. Chub. 
Johnson. (Rare.] 

Chubbedness (chub’ed-nes or chubd'nes), 2 
Chubbiness. isa , 

Chubbiness (chub‘i-nes), mn. The state of 
being chubby; as, a child of remarkable 


ch naas 
Giabe-toy {chul’ké), ». A key for a Chabt- 
OCK. 


Chubb-lock (chullok), n, [From the name 
of its inventor, a London locksmith] A 
lock having more tumblers than usual, with 
the addition of a lever called the detecwr, 
which is #0 fixed that while it does not act 
under the ortinary application of the key, 
= cannot fail to move if any one of the 

umblera be lifted a little too high, as most 
be the case in any attempt at picking. This 
movement fixes the bolt immovably, and 

j — all further attempts at picking us- 


_ Jess. 
| Chubby (chul'i), 2. (Same root as FE. chunyp, 
and —— op; Sw. dial. kuwbhbug, fat, 
Plump, kubdb, a lump, a block; comp. also 
chuffy, fat.] Round-faced; plump. *Roand 
chubdy faces and high cheek-bonea.’ Cook's 
Voyages. 
Then came a chudéy child and scoght relief, 
Sobbing im ali the impotence of gricf, Crates, 

Chub-cheeked (chut'chékt),a. Having full 
or chubby cheeks. [Rare.] 

Chubdar (chub‘diir), » (Hind. chodder.} 
In India, a servant whose lusiness it is tu 
announce the arrival of company, a mace- 
bearer, 

Chub- 
round face, 

I never taw a fool lean: the chubfocd fi 
Shines sleek. —R 

Chuck (chuk), ». [Probably same as chock] 
in turnery, an appendage to fix any mate- 
rial for the purpose of turning it inte any 
determinate form. The term, therefore, in- 
cludes all those contrivances which erve 
to connect the material to be upen 
to the mandril of the lathe, Simple chal» 
are such as are capable only of conmuni- 
cating a motion round a determinate axis, 
stich aa they themeelves receive. Conupti- 
cated chucks are those by means of which 
the axis of the work can be changed at pica- 
sure, such as eccentric chucks, oval checks. 
segment, engine, and tric chuets, &e 

Chuck (chuk), ». [Imitative; comp. ciuct.! 
The voice or call of a hen and some other 
birds, or a sound resembling that 

Chuck (chuk), ei 1. To make the noise 
which a hen and some other birds make 
when they call their chickens.—2 + To jeer. 
to langh mockingly; to chuckle. JMarsten 

Chuck (chuk), ¢.t To call upon, as a be 
her chickens. Dryden, 

Chuck (chuk), = Corrupted from cbict 
‘ Pray, chuck, come hither." Shak. 

Ch (chuk), 0.t. (A modification of ehect, 
chock, and formerly written chock.) L To 
strike or give a gentle blow, 

Come, chwcd the infant under the chin. Ceagprese. 


2 To throw, with quick motion, a short 
distance; to pitch; as, chuck the begyar 4 


copper. : 
| Chuck (ben) on L A slight blow under 
the chin.—2 A toss, as with the fiugers; » 
Chucka abiddy (chuk’a-bid-di) Same 
chuk‘ a-bid- as 
Chickabiddy. 





(chub'’fist),a. Having a plump 











Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tabe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; f, Sc. fey. 


CHUCK-A-BY 


Chuck-a-by (chuk! 1-bf), nA term of en- | 


cdearment, 

Chuck-farthing (chuk’fiir-rHing), n. 
play in whichaf. 
into a hole. 


He lot his moncy at chnot-fart’ shufite-ca 
amd all-fours, <i * rbvatAnot, a 


Chuck-full 
of Chock full or Choke-full, 
ca wagon p (chu bal), n Asteep hole in 


— n. [Seotch.] 1, A barn- 

ge fo used also as a term of endear- 
ment.-—2 A chuckie-stane. 

Chuckie-stane (chuk'l-stan), ». A pebble, 
such as children use in a game, in which 
they chuck « number of them up, — 
them on the back of — hand as they fal 
Sir W. Seott. [Scotch. 

Chuckle (chuk’l), C t pret & pp, chuckled; 

ppr. chuckli reg. and dim. from 


chuek, to cry isa cae 1. To call, ag a. 


hen her chickens. 

If these birds are within distance, here's that will 
chuckle ‘em together. Dryden. 
2 To fondle; to cocker. 


Your confessor, that parcel of hol ts Bend gar 
bickge, le shust cAsecdde you, — Dryden. 


Chuckle (chnk’l), v.i. 
or other fowl. 
It cluttered here, it chcdfed there; 

Ie stirred the old wife's mettle, Tennyson, 


2 [In this sense eens rather connected 
with choke than chuck.] To la in a sup- 
pressed or broken manner; to feel inward 
triumph or exultation. 


The fellow rubbed his great hands and cApeck/ed. 
Lond iytten, 
Chuckle(chuk'l), n 1. The call of a henand 
some other birds to their young.—2 A short 
—_ ressed langh, = — of satisfaction, 
tation, an 


The Jew rabbed his hands mm achuchle, Dickens. 


Chuckle-head (chuk'l-hed), nA person 
with a large head; a dunce; a nomakull. 
Chuckle- -headed (chuk’l-hed-ed), a, Having 
a = head; large or thick headed; 
Chen 
Chunkiing (chukting), p. anda, Laughi ing 
in a suppressed, choking manner; utte 
in ehuc ea, as half-suppressed, triumphant, 
or derisive —— rejoicing or exulting 
without mach demonstration. 
Chuck-Will's-widow (chuk'wilz-wid’d), n. 
In America, the popular name of a bird of 
the family Caprimu nn or goat-sackers, 
the Caprimulgus carolinensis, 
Chua} (chud), v.¢. To champ; to bite, Staf- 


= a (chud’dér), n. In India, a wrapper 
made of silk muslin or cambric, used to en- 
velop the u gd part of a woman, and worn 
in loose fol 

Chuett (chy’et), n. See CHEWET. 

Chufft (chuf), x [Perhaps from W. 
stock or stump.) A coarse, heavy, dull, 
surly fellow; a niggard; an old miser. ‘Ye 
fat chuffs, I would your store were here,’ 
Shak. 

1f he but steal a sheep from out the fold 
The cng? would hang him for it if he could. 
Fohu Taylor, 

Ghat (chat « @, [See Cuvurry.) 1.+ Chutfy; 
swoln. Holland. —2 Surly; ill-tempered. 

Pie Provincial English.] 

uffily (chof'fi-li), adv. In a chaffy man- 
ner; partly 5 cic clownishly. ‘John answered 
chujily tchardzon, 

Comins (chuf'fi-nea}, mn. (See CHUFFY.] 

Ghufty (char fi), 2 Surliness. 
ehaf'fi), a, [In first sense appar- 
ee. a form of chubby. (See CHUBBY.) In 
mncaning 2 from chug (the noun)} L Fat 
or swelled out, especiall in the cheeks ; 
chubby, —2. Blunt; clownish; surly; angry. 
-brick (chuf'fi- brik), n. A brick which 
ia putfed out by the eseape of rarefied air or 
steam in the — of burning. 

Chulan (chi‘lan),n. A Chinese plant, the 
Chloranthus tnconspicuus, nat. order Chlor- 
anthacem, the spikes of the flowers of which 
are used to scent tea. 

Chum (chum), n. [Abbrev. of chamber-fellow; 
Dr. Johnson calla it a term used in the uni- 
versities. |] One who lodges or resides in the 
same room or rooms; hence, a close com- 

nion ; a bosom-friend; an intimate. 
um (chum ) we To occupy the same 
9 or rooms with another; to be the 
chum of some one. _ Wits forced to chum 
with common sense." Churchill. 
Chum (chum), v.t pret. & pp. chummed; | 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; j, job; 


L To cackle, as a hen 





8, 89, 


the 


A 
gispitchedorchucked ; 





ehuk'fyl). i — form | 
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| 2ekGe — To put into the same rooms 


You t —* —E on somebody to-morrow, and 
then you'll be all snug aml comfortale. Luckess, 
Chumar (chy'miir), n [Anglo-Indian.} A 
worker in leather; a shoemaker; a cobbier. 
W. H. Ressell, 
Ch (chum'mij), a, Actor condition 
of chumming. In extract used adjectivally. 


Your lmmunage-ticket will be on twenty-seven, in 
he third. 


dickens. 

Champ (chomp), nm [According to Skeat, 
the same coma ‘gla ToeL kumbr, as seen in 
tré-kumobr, a tree-chump, a log, from kumbr, 
kubbr, a chopping, kubba, to chop, and 
—— allied to E, chop, chub, Chunk 

appears to be merely a modified form of 
— A ——— —* ** 

ump-end ump end), nm In cookery, 
the thicker end of a loin of veal or mutton 
nearest the tail 
Chumship (chum'ship),». The state of 
being a chum, or having the same chambers 
with another; close intimacy. De Quincey. 


— (chy‘nam), n In the East Indies, 
a name given to lime, or a mixture made of 
lime as stueco, The Madras chunam, made 
S one shells, is esteemed the best in 
India. 

Chunk fee k},n. (See CuuMpP.] A short 
thick woud or other material. [Pro- 
ona — and American] 

ungk’l),@. Short and thick; as, 
ft —— on. (American. } 

Chupa’ (chu’pat-ti), n [ Anglo-Indian.) 
An unleavened cake made of flour, water, 
andsalt. ‘Tea, and beer, and jam for break- 
py plenty of hot ciupatties.” W. H. 


Church (chérch), a, 10 E. chirche, cherche, 
&c., A. Sax. circe, cirice, cyrice (of course 
with the e’s all hard), from Gr. kyriakon, a 
church, from Kyrios, the Lord, the word 
‘therefore 
meatninzx Lit. 
the Lord's 
house * cous, 
Se, kirk, Db 
' i kerk, Dan. 
/ kirke, Ice}, 

| kirkja, d 
t : i kevehe, As 
| to the soft- 
ening of the 

t sound, see 


— — 





Ialip Church, Nottinghamshire. 


1, Eastern end and great east window. 
windows. % End of nave. 
dows. ¢ South aisle, 6, South porch. 7, Tower, 
windows. 9, Spire. 

Birch.}] 1. A house consecrated to the 
worship of God among Christians; the 
Lord’s house, The names of the various 
parts of a church are illustrated in the 





a a 6 ae 


re 
fear 





Sameer 2 





Pian of Islip Church, 


AA, Chancel. &, Nave. C, North aisle. BD, South 
aisle. H, North door, F, South porch G, Tower 
H, West door, 


annexed figurea. See also CATHEDRAL. In 
England, the term church is generally re- 


22, Chancel and its 
4424, Clerestory and its win- 
88, Belfry 





stricted to places of public worship belong- 
ing to the Anglican or Established Chureh, 
the terms chapel and meeting-house be- 
ing used for those belonging to dissenting 
bodies. —2, The collective 32 Christians, 
or of these who profess to belleve in Christ, 
and acknowledge him to be the Saviour of 
‘mankind: in this sense the church is some- 
times called the Catholic or Universal 
Church.—8. A particular body of Christians 
united under one form of ecclesiastical 
government, in one creed, and using the 
same ritual and ceremontes; as, the English 
Church ; the Gallican Church; the Presby- 
terlan Church; the Romish Church; the 
Greek Church. ‘Pious variers from the 
Church,’ Tennyson. Hence, ecclesiastical 
authority; as, the same criminal may be ab- 
solved by the state, yet censured by the 
church.—4,. The worshippers of Jehovah or 
the true God before the advent of Christ; 
as, the Jewish Church.—5, A temple; a 
place devoted to religious ceremonies. 

Ye have brought hither these men, which are 


neither robbers of churches, nor yet blasphemers of 
your goddess. Acts xix. 37. 
Above them all the chare’ of Juno she did come. 

a 


—Chureh militant, that portion of Chris- 
tlans now on earth, warring against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. ~- Church 
triumphant, the collective body of saints 
now glorified in heaven, 

Church (chérch), vt. L To perform with or 
for any one the office of returning thanks 
in the church, after any a deliverance, 
as from the dangers of childbirth. 

It was the ancient weige of the Cherch of England 
for women to come veiled who came to be chrched. 

if heatley. 

2 In Scotland, to accompany in attending 
church on some special occasion, as that on 
which a bride first attends church after 
niarringe ; as, the bride was churched last 
Sunday; to church a newly-elected town 
council. 

Church (chérch), a, Pertaining to the 
church; ecclesiastical; as, his church politics 
* uivocal, 

-ale (chérch’al), a. <A wake or feast 
— ———— of the dedication of the 
church. 

Church-bench —_) n, The sent 
in the porch of a church. 

Church-bred —— a. Educated tn, 
x for the service of, the church. Cowper. 
urch-bug (chérch'bug), » (From being 
often found in churches.} A com- 
mon name for the Onisens asellua, a 
species of the wood-lice family, 

order Isopoda, class Crustacea. 

Church-burial (chérch'be-ri-al), 2. 
Burial wr. to the rites of the 
church. Awife 

Church-court (chérch’kért), nA 
court connected with a church for 
hearing and deciding ecclesiastical 
canses. 

Churchdom (chérch’dum), », The 
government, juriediction, or au- 
thority of the church, Sp. Pear- 
sour. reac 

Ch esset (chérch’es-set), a. 
[A. Bax. cériee-sceat, church duty or 
tax; church-scot,) A certain mea- 
eure of corn, anciently given to the 
church by von every man on St. Martin's 
day. — 


Chur A pad pene n. One 
who oxi ba tually attends — 


3233 a. 
L —— — — church.—2 Summoning 
tochurch. ‘The 21 -gotug bell” Cow- 


T. 

dhurchism (chérch'izm), n. Bigoted ad- 
herence to the forms or principles of some 
church, especially a state church. 

Church-judicatory (chérch-ji'dik-&-to-ri 
n. Ageneral term to designate an ecclesi- 
astical court: more especially applied to the 
various ecclesiastical courts of *reabyterian 
churches. 

Church-land (chérch’land), » Land be- 
longing to a = eg land vested in an ec- 


clesiastical bod 
chitrch les) a, Without a 
Church-like (chérch'k), a. Hecoming or 


befitti ng the church or a churehman. 
‘Church-like humours.” Shak. 


Church-li (cherch tiv ing), n. A bene- 
fice in an established church. 
Churchly 


oe a. Relating to the 
church; eccleslustica 
Churchman (chérch’man), n. 1, An ecclesi- 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4TH, Hen; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, wwhig; “ah, azure, —BSee Kay, 


CHURCHMANLIKE 


astic or clergyman; one who ministers in 
sacred things. 
The otnrchkowen fain would kill the church. 
Tennyson. 
2 In England, a member of the Church of 
England as distinguished from a dissenter, 


‘a, Ch (chérch’- 
man-lik, chérch’man-li), a. Like a church- 
man; belonging to or becoming a church- 


man, ‘Churchmanlite dignity.” Milman. 

Churchmanship(chérch'man-ht bn. State 
of being a churchman, or of belonging to 
the established church. 

Church-member (chérch’mem-bér), nA 
member in communion with a church. 

Church-mem ( chérch- mem’ bér - 
ship). State of being a member in com- 
munion with a church, ‘One necessary con- 
dition of — Waterland, 

Church-mode (chérch’'méd), n. In music, 
one of the modes or scales used in ancient 
church-music, 

Church-music (chérch’mili-zik), n. 1. The 
service of vocal or inatrumental music ina 
church,—2. Music suited to church-service. 

Church-outedt (chérch’out-ed), a. Excom- 
tnunicated from the church. Milton. 

Church-owl (chérch’oul), n. A name for the 
harn-owl. 

Church-plurality (chérch-pli-ral’-ti), n, 
The possession of more than one living by 


aelergyman, Milton. 
Church-quack (chérch’kwak), n. A cleri- 
cal impostor. Cowper. 


Ch -rate (chérch’rat), vn. In England, 
& rate raised by resolutions of a majority of 
the parishioners in vestry assembled, from 
the oceuplers of land and honses within a 
parish, for the purpose of maintaining the 
charch and its services. In 1868 an act was 
passed abolishing compulsory church-rates, 
except such as, under the name of church- 
rates, were applicable to secular Ss, 

Church-scot (chérch’skot), nm. 1. An any. 
customary obligationa paid to the parish- 
priest, from which duties the religious some- 
times purchased an exemption for them- 
selves and tenants —2. A service due to the 
lord of the manor from a tenant of church 
lands. Rev, Orby Shipley. 

Church-service (chérch’sér-vis), m. 1. The 
religious service performed in a church. 

2 The Book of Common Prayer, with the 
midition of the Sunday and proper lessons. 

Churchship (chérch’ship), n. Institution 
ofthe church. South. 

Church-Slavic (chérch’sla-vik), n. The old 
Bulgarian dialect. See SLAVIc. 

Church-town (chérch’toun), mn [Sc, kirk- 
town.) A town or village near a church 

Church-wake (chérch’wAk), » The anni- 
versary feast of the dedication of a church. 

Churchwarden (chérch’war-den), n A 
keeper or guardian of the church, and a 
representative of the parish. Churchwar- 
dens are appointed by the minister, or 
elected by the parishioners, to superintend 
the church, its property and concerns, to 
enforce proper and orderly behaviour during 
divine service, and also to fix the church- 
rates. For these and many other purposes 
they corporate powers. There are 
usually two churchwardens to each parish, 
but by custom there may be only one. 

Churchwardenship (chérch-war den-ship), 
n. The office of a charchwarden. 

Church-way (chérch’wa),n. A road which 
leads to a church; a pathway through a 
ehurchyard. Shak. 

Churech-work (chérch’wérk), n. Work on 
or in achurch; work in behoof of a church, 
or of the church generally. 


This siege was church-work; and therefore went 
on slowly, Putier. 


Churechy (chérch'i), @ Pertaining to the 
church or to ecclesiasticism; given to make 
a hobby of charch-work and church matters 
generally: aa, very churehy in tastes or lan- 

Churchyard Nem } h’yird),n. Th 1 

chérch’yit n. @ gTount 
in which the dead are buried, adjoining to 
achurch. ‘Like graves i’ the holy church- 


rd.” Shak, 
churi, Churle (chérl, n IA Sax, ceorl, a 
countryman of the lowest rank; Sc. Icel. 
Dan. Sw. kerl, a man, a male; D. karel, a 
clown, a rustic; G. kerl, a fellow.) 1. A 
rustic; a peasant; a countryman or labourer; 
spe ‘ifically, in early English history, one of 
the lowest class of freemen; one who held 
= from or worked on the estate of his 
lord. 
Tt was not fracved! for villa; 
But for high daaues and 


chris, 
ehty earls. 
Sir 1’, Seott, 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; §mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 
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2 A rude, surly, sullen, selfish, or rough- 
tempered man. 

The churfs courtesy rarely comes, but either for 
gain of falsehood. Sir &. Seduey. 
8. A miser; aniggard, Ta xxxil. 4 

Churit (chérl), a. Churlish. Ford. 

Churlish (cherish), a. 1. Like or pertain- 
ing to a churl; as, (@) rude; surly; austere; 
sullen; rough in temper; unfeeling; uncivil. 
‘TH nurtured, crooked, churlish, hard in 
voice.” Shak. (b) Selfish; narrow-minded; 
avaricious, 

My master is of chnrirhk disposition, 

And littl: recks to find the way to heaven 

By doing deeds of hospitality. 7 
2.+ Unpliant; unyielding: not easily wrought; 
as, churlish metal, Boyle. 

Churlishly (chér'lish-li), ade. In a churlish 
manner; rudely; roughly. 

Churlishness (chér'lish-nes), n The qua- 
lity of being churlish; rudeness of manners 
or temper; surliness; indisposition to kind- 
ness or courtesy; niggardliness, 

Churly (chérli}, a. Churlish, ‘The chur- 
tiest of the churls.” Longfellow. [Rare.] 

Churme.t Same as Chirm. 

Churn (chérn), 





lcel, tirna, Dan. kierne, a churn. See the | 


verb.] A vessel in which cream or milk ts 
agitated for separating the oily parts from 
the caseous and serous parts, to make but- 


ter, Churns are made of various forma; in 
a very common kind a perforated circular 
board is made to move up and down ina 


vesecl containing the cream, and having the | 


shape of the frustum of a cone, by means 


of a long stalk or rod fixed to it, called the © 


churn-staff. In others the churning is per- 
formed by a circular motion, 

Churn (chérn), «.t. [0.B. cherne, chirne, 
A. Saux. cernan, D. kernean, karnen, LG, 
karnen, Dan, Herne, Sw. kdraa, to churn; 
probably from same root as corn, kernel, the 
original sense being to extract the kernel or 
best portion.] 1. To stir or agitate in order 
to make into butter: as, to churn cream: or 
to make by the agitation of milk or cream; 
aa, to churn butter.—2 To shake or agitate 
with violence or continued motion, as in 
the operation of making butter. ‘The 
muddy river, churned into yellowish but- 
tery foam.” W. #7. Russell, 

Churn'ad in his teeth the foamy venom rove 


Addison 

Churn (chérn), v.i. 
churning; to turn a churn. 

(chérn’ing), n. 1. The operation 
of making butter.—2 As much butter as is 
made at one operation. 

Churn-owl (chérn-oul), n A local name 
for the night-jar or goat-sucker (Caprimul- 

us europeans) 

urn-staff (chérn‘staf), n The staff or 
instrument used in churning. 

Churrus, Charras (chur’rus, char’ras), n. 
(Hind.) The Indian name of a peculiar 
resinous extract which exudes from the In- 
dian hemp, or Cannabis sativa. It is power- 
fully narcotic and highly intoxicating. 

Churr-worm (chér'wérm),n. [A.8ax. cyrran, 
cerran, to turn.j A local name for the fan- 


cricket or mole-cricket (@ryllotalpa vul- _ 


garia) 

Chuset (chéz) Same as Choose. 

Chute (shit), {Fra fall] A river-fall 
or rapid over which timber is floated; an 
eerie in a dam through which to float 
timber; an inclined tro or tube through 
which articles are passed from a higher to 
a lower level. (American.] 

Chutney, Chutnee (chut’ni, chutné), » In 
the East Indies, a condiment compounded 
of sweets and acids. Ripe fruit (mangoes, 
raisins, &c.), spices, sonr herba, cayenne, 
lemon-juice, are the ordinary ingredienta, 
They are — and boiled together, and 
then bottled for use, 


Chylaceous (ki-la’shus), a Belonging to | 


chyle; conststing of chyle. 

Chylaqueous (ki-lak'wé-us), a. [E. chyle. 
and L. aqua, water.) Composed of chyle and 
water. — Chylaqueous fluid, the name given 
to acertain nutrient liquid, cha more 
or lesa abundantly with organized cor- 
puscles, existing in certain of the inverte- 
brate animals (¢.g. the annelids and echin- 
odermata), and forming the equivalent of 
the blood of vertebrates, 

Chyle (kil), 2 (Gr. chylos, juice, humour, 
chyle, from ched, to flaw, whence also chyme.} 
In piyeiol, a white or milky fluid separated 
from aliments by means of digestion. Chyle 
is found in the intestines after the food has 
been mixed with the bile and pancreatic 


ndte, not, mire; 


To perform the act of 








juice. It is absorbed by the licteal vessels. 
terminating in the inner surface of the smal! 
intestines, chiefly the jejunum, and thence 
passes by numerous converging streams into 
the main trunk of the absorbent syatem, 
called the thoracic duct, through which it ts 
gradually poured inte the blood of the left 
subclavian vein at a short distance before it 
énters the right side of the heart. The che- 
mical constituents of chyie are nearly the 
same as those of the blood itself. 
le-corpuscle (kil'kor-pus-1), a In 
yeiol. one of a system of nucleated ceils. 
often with tuberculated surfaces, of a gray 
ish-white colour, sabspherical In form, with 
a diameter of about yyy, inch, developed in 
ehyle. Called, when found in the blood. 
White Co e. 
Chy (ki-li-fak’shon), n. [Chyle, and 
L, facie, to make.] The act or procese by 
which chyle is formed from food in animal 


bodies. 
Chylifactive (ki-li-tak’tiv), a. Forming 4r 
changing into tl having the power to 
make chyle; chylificatory; chylific. 
liferous (ki-lifér-us), a. Chyle-bearing 


n. (A. Sax. cyrn, Sc. kirn, | Chylific (ki-lifik), a. Chylifactive. 


lification (ki'li-fl-ka"shon),». The pre- 
cess by which the chyle is separated from 
the chyme. See CHYLIPACTION, 


Chylifica: (ki-lif'i-ka-to-ri), a. Making 
chyle; chylifactive. 
Chylify (k?'li-fi), r.4. and i. [Chyle, and 1 


Jacio, to make.) To convert or be converted 


Chylopoetic (ki'lé-pd-et"ik) (Gr. chyyloe. 
0) 6-pd-etik), a. Tr. 2 
chyle, and poeied, to make.] Pertaining te 


or concerned in the formation of chyle; 
chytifactive: as, the chylopoetic organs. 

Chylous (ki'lus), a. Consisting of, pertain- 
ing te, or resembling chyle 

Chymbe,t =. The —— Tt of the 
staves beyond the head of a barrel; the 
chime or chimb. 

Chyme (kim), m [Gr. chymos, juice See 
CHYLE.] Digested food before the chyle is 
extracted. In the stomach it forms a pulpy 
maas which on inte the smal] intes- 
tine, and being acted on by the bile, pan- 
creatic fluid, and intestinal juice, is sepe- 
rated into chyle and non-nutritious matters, 
— * latter are carried off by the evacne- 

Ona, 

Chymic, Chymical, Chymist, Chymistry 
(kim‘tk, kim’‘ik-al, kim‘iut, kim‘ist-rij). See 
CHEMIC, CHEMICAL, &c. 

Chymicst (kim‘iks),n. Chemistry. 
Chymification (kim'l-fi-ki"shom), mn. The 
process of becoming or of forming chyme. 

(kim'l-ff), 2.4. and & To form or be 
Mhymistical:! Chymisticallt (kim-ist'k 
t an-ist’ik- 

al), a. * go —— 

Chymous (kim'us), a. Pertaining to chyme. 

Chynche,t a. Same as Chich, 

Cibarious (si-bA’ri-us), a. I. cibaritex, from 
cibus, food,] Pertaining to food; useful for 
food; edible. 

Cibation (si-ba’shon), n. [L. ciftts, food j 
In physiol. the act of taking food, partico- 
larly the more solid kinds. 

Cibol (sib’ol), n. [Fr. cidoule, from L. e- 
pula, dim, of cepa, an onion.} A plant of 
the onion genus, the Allinm Astuloenm, a 
native of Asia, but cultivated im various 

of the European continent and in 
ngland. Ite lenves are fistular, are 
used for culinary purposes like those of the 
chive, but they are much larger. It has no 
bulb; its root is perennial and fibrous. 

Ciborium (si-bé’ri-um), n. [L., from Gr. 
kiborion, the seed-vesse] of the Egyptian 
bean, and a cup made from it or resembling 
it.} 1. Keeles. (a) the pyx. (6) A pendent 
tabernacle for the pyx. (c) A receptacle for 
relics, (d) A portable altar. («) A case for 
displaying the calendar of feasts, i in 
the nave of Greek churches. , 
Shipley.—2. In arch. an insulated building 
composed of an arched vault ——— on 
four columns; a baldachino (which see). 

Cibotium (si-bé'shi-um), mn [Gr. ibdtos, a 
chest or coffer.] The us of ferns bt 
which the barometz or Scythian lamb be- 
longs See AGnvs ScrTuicvs. 

Cicada (si-ka‘da), n. pl Cieadm or Cicadas 
(si-ka'deé, si-ki‘dez) [L.] The popular and 
generic name of certain Insects belonging te 
the order Hemiptera, sub-order Homeptera, 
of many species. The males have on each 
side of the body a kind of drum, with which 
they can make a considerable noise, which 
was much admired by the ancients, and 
frequently cited by their poets as a type of 





tdbe, tub, byll; all, pound; 


ii, 8c. abune; fF, Sc. fey. 





One species, C. anglica, is found in 


e New Forest. 
Cicadellina (sik’a-del-li‘na), n. pl. A family 
or —— of aged * ¢ section Hom- 
containing th -hopper and 


optera, 
others. 
Cicadids (si-kad'‘i-dé), nm. pl. The cicadas, 
Hos — — — nae fet 
omopte’ mgt y ng four 
deflected the anterior ones often con- 
sisting of coloured, leather-like elytra. The 
females are furnished with a serrated borer. 
Some of them have a py others 
are — it. The cicada is type of 


T 
—— (sik’a-tris), nm (Fr. eicatrice, L 
cieatriz.] 1A * a little seam or eleva- 
tion of tesh remat after a wound or 
uleer {is healed. —2 ; impression. 
(Rare.] 


Thy palm some moments keeps. 


Cicatricula, Cicatricle 9 a trik’a- 

sik’a-tri-kl), mn. (1. cicatricula, = oly | 
dim. of cicatrizx, a acar. The gareteaiing 
or fetal point in the em of a seed or the 


of * 
sik-a-tri’slv), a, Tending to 
the ‘ormation of a cicatrix. 


Cicatrix ( 


a-tri’séz). fe) A cicatrice or sear. 
(sik’a-triz-ant), nm, That which 
; a medicine or application that 
the formation of a cicatrix. 
* api star Bye n. The 
— or forming a 5 or 
the — being healed, cleatrized, or 


Gloateise (alk’e-triz), vt pret. & 
trized; ppr. cicatrizing. To induce La 
mation of a cicatrix on; to heal up (a 


) 

Cicatrize (sik’a-triz), ui To become healed 
leaving a cicatrix, to skin over; as, wounded 
flesh cieatrizes. 

—— (sik’a-trés), a. Fall of scars; 


Gieely (sive), w L. and Gr. seseli.] A 
pop name app’ to several umbellifer- 
ons planta. Ro cicely is Caucalis An- 


thriseua; sweet © — 4 is Myrrhis odorata; 
wild cicely is ium sylvestre. The 
name sweet cicely is 3 lied in North Ame- 


rica to two species Osmorrhiza. See 
SESELIL 
Cicendia (si-sen'di-a),n. A coun at of vant, 
nat. order Gentianacem. 


sien 
der stems, oblong leaves, and small yellow 
or pink flowers. Two species are included 
in the British mg hy Siliformis, found in 
sandy auntie. south coast of Eng- 
Giver st, a i teguiminow 
r), m [ genus 0 3 
ts allied to the vetch, consis 
—— or perennial h natives o bs 
anual oF perennial her seertancen. Seo 
CHICK-PRA, 
— It. yoee. ché-chi-rd’- 
na), n [It., from Cicero.] A name given 
by the Italians to the des who show tra- 


vellers the antiquities of the country; hence, 

in a J — —— the 
ies of a place; a 

bis ais-e-rO'ni-an), a. (From Cicero, 


—— —— orator.) Resembling the style 
— ———— nm. An imitator 


of Cicero. 
(sis-e-rW‘ni-an-izm), n. The 
manner or style of Cicero; a 


ra a 
uice milky, r, 
and To thy suivion tong belong 
e succory, en ace, salsafy 
dandelion 


—ã a, Having 
the ———— a or belonging to the Cicho- 


Cichortum (si-kd’ri-um), n. IL cichorinm, 


species, 
Spanish literature to Ruy 
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Gr. kichérion, chicory, succory, or endive.) 
A genus of plants of the nat. order 2* 
site. The species are perennial herbs 

ing branches and milky juice. ie 


HICORY, 
Cichory (sik’o-ri), mn. Chicory (which see). 

+ (sik’pé), mn. Chick- which see 
Glotoweln me TL. cleindela, a 
glowworm, from candela, a candle] A 


Cicindelidm. C. ca 
tiger-beetle) is a Britich spect 
for its em and —— habits, 
(sis-in-del'i-dé), n. pl. A family 
of coleopterous insects of the section Pen- 
tamera, commonly called tiger-beetles and 
sparklers. The 52 genus of this family 
hay Cicindela. es are found in 
every quarter of the globe. They have very 
—— eyes, very * mandibles, are 
armed with strong teeth, and are remark- 
able for the beauty of their colours. See 
TIGER-BEETLE. 
Cicisbelsm oe ).n. [See below. ] 
= of — ing about females. 
t. pron. ché-chés-ba’6). 
Log ¢ writ about females; —58 
fives —— — woes Be 
a 
— Tite of swords, oF 
of sw or 
to the handles of fans. Smiollett. 
Ciconinz (si-ki'nt-a, sik-6-ni'né 
L. ciconia, a stork.] The genus an 
— birds to which the stork belongs. 
TORK. 
Gicurate! (sik’d-rat), v.t. [L. ciewr, tame, 
cicuro, to tame.] To tame; to reclaim from 
‘Cicurated and subdued.’ Sir T. 
dicuration) (sik-i-ra’shon), mn The act of 
55 (si- tats, n. IL, hemlock.) A 
— — — plants lie Gee 
species, one European and two American. 
hey are tall perennial glabrous herbs, with 
divided leween, and — many-rayed 
umbels of white flowera. The 
C. — is called ped age ly water- 
hemlock or cow-bane 
Cicutet (si-kit’), n. “Water-hemlock. See 
CrouTa, 


Cid (sid), m ISp. from Ar. seid, a lord. 
chief; a commander: an epithet —Xx 


—— Bower it ‘Git Carpe 
leas champion of the Christian re 
of the old Spanish royalty against 
in the eleventh century; hence gi 
to an eple which celebrates his ex 
(si-dar’L-dé), n. gp A 
Echinodermata, be' 
Echinoidea. ab oval 0 


= — 


e — 
ate no 


“fant, * 


—8 


month. 
cal —— 
n. (Gr, kidaris, a turban, 


Cidaris is the 1 


ese fossil — of 


ously ornamented 
Cider (ai’dér), n. [Fr. cidre, It. eidro, sidro, 
from L. sicera, Gr. sikera, strong drink, from 
Heb. shakar, ‘to intoxicate.) A name for- 
— given to liquor made of the juice of 


fruits, and various kinds of strong liquor; 

—— now a priated to the —* of es, 

, more specifically, after fermen- 

tation, wits schall not drinke wyn ne 

| et Luke i 15 Sometimes 

as an n edinotive 

Worcester the queen of the cider land had but 

— thousand (inhabitants). Afacaulay, 


si‘dér-bran-di), ». A sort of 
bay from cider. 
OMlerist ¢ (si'dér-ist), n. A maker of cider. 


| Glderkin (ai'der-kin), n. The liquor made 
from the refuse of apples after the juice has 
been pressed out for cider. 


Cider kin ie mete ter commen drleking, and sup- 
plies the place of small beer, fortimer, 


CILIOGRADE 


Cider-mill (si‘dér-mil), n. A mill forcrushing 
apples for making cider. 

Cider- press (si’dér-pres), n Same as 
Cider 


OF devant ‘sé-de-voh), a. [Fr., from ci = iei 
for L, Aiece), here, and devant, ‘representing 

de ab ante, lit. of from before. } Forme: vidual 
heretofore: ** generally to ‘indivi 
who mae bere * — 2* ‘The et-deva 


Sel. Cleling ¢ —ã— Same as Ceil, 


Clerge (sé), m. | {¥r., from L. cera, wax.] A 

candle carried in re = processions —— 

re, Sp. 

nally a kind of tobacco in 

} A small roll of tobacco leaves care- 

fall made up, and intended to be amoked 
ting at one end and drawing the 

oueke through it. It differs from a cheroot 

chiefly in form, having the mouth end 


inted, the other cut square. 
digaretio sig-ar-et’), m (Fr. dim. of 
re.) A little fine Sohasee rolled up in 


80 as to form a small cylinder, 
ted at one end for smoking. 


pcos , Cigar-tube (si-giir’hdld-ér. 
-~gir'tib, m A — * tube used 


for smoki 
ciliary, from 


small, generally microscopic, oe 
or appendages, averagin 
Coot. Poi pay on the surface at tissues 


of most animals, and in some vegetable or- 
ganisms(as Volvox), chiefly on tissues which 
are in contact with water or which produce 
fluid secretions. They are constantly ina 
state of active movement, and communicate 
to the fluid with which they are in contact 
the same motion. This is called vibratile or 
ciliary motion. In most of the lower animals 
the respiratory function is aided by means of 
the vibratile ‘cilia, which propel currents of 
water over the gills; many animalcules move 
J a similar mechanism; and in the highest 

of animals vibratile cilia have a share 
in the performance of some important func- 


ciliary (st (sil'i-a-ri), a. 1. Bel to the 


processes, the folds into 
which the —* d coat is gathered around 
the — lena a ager cirele or 
——— ish ring, —e— 
tween eek chorol brane, the iria, and 
thesclerotica.—2 Pertaining to or formed 
vibratile cilia; as, ciliary motion. 
tate (sil-i-a’ta), n, ——— An * of infu- 
animalcules, distingui by the 


— 


are familiar examples. 
Cillate, Ciliated” eat 24, 
sil'j-at-ed), a. Furnished 
with cilia ; cilia: 
(a) in bot, furni or sur- 
rounded with hairs or fine 
bristles resembling the 
ag of —— applied 
n 

with cilia endowed with 
motion; as, the ciliated epithelium 


vibratory 
lining the windpipe. 
Cilice t (si-lis’), n. Pee cr Criicrous.] A kind 
rcloth. Southey. 
oe! (si-li’sbus), a. II. eilicium, Gr, 


of garment made 
ikion, a coarse cloth made of the met 


gee ee Cilicia. } Made or consisting 
or sackcloth habit,’ 





Ciliated Leaf. 


mei 


chitttorm ¢ (sil‘i--form), a. fossa, Cilia, and L 
a —— —— 2 
very fine or Tr; spec’ a 

the teeth of certain’ fishes when —— 
and all equally fine, as the teeth of the 


ME drachium, the arm . — 
L brachium, the 5* 

sil’i-6-gra” da, 

— and L. * 


‘itt ) @ [See above. } 
cilia. 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Kry. 


CILL 
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Cill (sil), n. 
metre Mi1-10'als), n. {Probably | 
—* L. cilium, an eyelid.) A constant 
asmodic trembling of the upper eyelash. 
——e called Life's-blood, 

Gimee (ame) Same as a. 

Cimar (si-mar’). See SIMAR. 

Olmbal (sim’bal), nm. (It. ciambella.]) A 
kind of cake. Nares. 

Cimbex (sim’beks),n. [Gr. kimbéx, a bee- 
like insect.) A genus of h ymenopterous in- 
eects, of the family Tenthredinide. They 
are amongst the largest a of saw-flies. 
The antenns are club’ t the end, and 
the larvie make a cocoon. 

Cimbia (sim’bi-a), m In arch, a fillet 
or band round the shaft of a column to 
strengthen it. 

Cimbric (sim’brik), a. Pertaining to the 
Cimbri, an ancient people of Europe, from 
whom Jutland was anciently ed the 
Cimbric Chersonese. 

Omak (sim’brik), n. The language of the 


Clmeliarch  (si-mé’ li-irk), nm. IL eimeli- 
archa, Gr. keiméliarchés, from keimélion, 
treasure, and arché, to rule. } A supe rin: 
conden or keeperof valuable things belong. 
ing to a church; also, the name given to the 
— in ancient churches where the 
ate and vestments are deposited. Gwilt. 
cimeter! (sim’e-tér), n. A scimitar (which 
see). 

Cimex mtn), n. (L,abug] A Linnwan 
nies emi mya mesg sg Hagerty 
oath A ug e@ type o 

the genus. See Bua. 

Cimia —— n. Same as Cimbia. 

(si ——— pl. A family of 

hemipterous insects, having * its type the 
us Cimex, or the bug. See Bua, 

(si-mi-sif’a-ga), mn. [L. cimez, a 

bug, and fugo, to drive away.] A genus of 

_ closely —— — ay nat. order 


unculaces:; bi species are | 
— herb, hav —— wa act as 
are poisonous. C. 


Setida (s a (stinking ® ng bugwort) is a very fetid 
— and is used for driving away bugs and 


Clmiset (s’mis), The bed-bug. See 
n. — 


never shines, and perpetual darkness reigns.’ 
Later writers sought to localize them, and 
accordingly placed them either in Italy, near 
the Avernus, or in Spain, or in the Tauric 
Chersonese, and they represent them as 
dwelling in perpetual darkness, so that with 
the Romans the expression Cimmerian dark- 
ness (Cimmeria: tenebra) became prover- 
bial. Hence—2. Very dark. 

1*8* under ebon shades, and low-brow'd rocks, 


ged as thy locks, 
In rin Cimomerian desert ever dwell. = Afilton, 


—— (elm si-m0‘li-a), n. Cimolite (which 
Bee 
Cimolite —— lit), nm [Fr. cimolite, 
from Gr. kimélia (g@), Cimolian earth, from 
Gr. Kimélos, L Cimolus, one of the Cyclades, 
now Cimoli or Argentiera.] A species of 
clay, or hydrous silicate of magnesia, used 
by the ancients as a remedy for erysipelas 
and other inflammations. It is white, of a 
loose, soft texture, moulders into a fine 
powder, and effervesces with acids. It is 
useful in —— ts from cloth, Another 
—2 ofa e colour, is the steatite or 
a —— variety, found in 
the Fhe ot of Wight, —— are made. 
Cinchona (sin-ké’na), n. ¢ hame given 
by Linneweus to the genus, and more 
perly written Chis na, being so led 
after the Countess of Chinchon (pron. chin- 
chon’, from Chinchon, a town in Spain, 
not far from Madrid), ‘vice-queen of fore, 
who was cured of fever ag t im 1638, and 
assisted in spreadi The 
spelling and pronune: ation here given ap- 
pear to be well established, though neither 
can be considered correct, ] 1. A genus of 
trees, belonging to the nat. order Rubiacem. 
There are numerous only some of 
which yield the valuable medicinal bark, the 
cinchona of commerce. Crown or loxa bark 
is furnished by C. Condaminea; gray or 
huanuce bark by C. micranthaand C. nitida ; 
red bark by C. suecirubra; yellow bark by 
C. Calisaya, They are all used as tonics and 
antiseptics, and particularly in the cure of 








—— — —— — ae 


ague and periodic nervous pains Their 


the shaft at one end from the base, at 


ating 
active properties depend on the alkaloids | the other from the capital. It is 
cinchonin and quinine, which are found in | to be in imitation of the girths or ferrils 


the cellular tis- 
sue of the bark. 
—7 — are 
or 
— a 
growing on the 
Andes of tropi- 
cal South Ame- 
rica. They have 
been intro- 
duced = exten- 
sively into In- 
dia and Java, 
and are culti- 
vated in other 
countries — 
2 The medi- 
cinal bark of 
several species 
of cinchona; 
Peruvian bark. 


Cinchonaces 
(sin-k6-na‘sé-6), n. pl. A nat. order of gam- 
—— calycifloral dicot: “yx some- 
ed as a cub-order of the Ru- 
—— They are trees, —— or herbs, 
with simple opposite leaves ; flowers ar- 
ranged in panicles or corymbs ; calyx ad- 
herent, entire or toothed; corolla regular; 
stamens attached to the corolla; ovary two- 
celled; fruit inferior, dry or succulent. They 
are chiefly found in tropical regions, ont 
furnish some bt penne aig weg especially 
in the shape of rem for intermittent 
fevers, tonics, emetics, and purgatives, in- 
Guding Peruvian bark, ipecacuanha, coffee, 


Cinchonaceous (sin-ké-né’shus), a. Per- 
— to cinchona, or the plants of the 
order Cinchonacem. 

| Cinchonate (sin’kon-at), ». A salt of cin- 
chonic acid; a quinate. 
rs aaa (sin Kofnt-a),n. Cinchonin (which 


Cinchonte (sin-kon‘ik), a. Of or bel ng 
fad — derived from einchona; 

pate prepsetios of cinchona; as, 

ed also Quinic, Kinic, 

Cinch Cinchonine (sin’kon- 7 
(Coo Has ) An alkaloid obtained from 
bark of several species of Cinchona, 
ame with quinine, and one of the medicinal 
active principles of this bark. This v 
table alkaloid is contained in all the va 
ties of Cinchona, but principally in C. pind 
ejfolia, or pele bark. It crystallizes very 
readily, and is not so bitter as quinine, 
although highly febrifu; It is very spar- 
ingly soluble in water, but very soluble in 
alcohol, especially when heated. With acids 
it forms crystallizable salts, which may be 





Cinchona (Cinchena 
succivuéra). 


substituted for those of quinine 
Cinchonism (sin’kon-izm), mn. In pathol. a 
disturbed condition of system, the re- 


sult of overdoses of cinchona or quinine. 
Cincinnus (sin-sin’nus), n [L., curled hair.] 
In bot. a cyme developed in a scorpioid or 
curled manner. 
Cinclides. See Crxciis. 
Cincline ci} The dippe pl. (Gr. ary a 


(singk’lis), 2. ph ( 
li-déz). (Gr. kingklis, ki idos, a lattice] 
One of the openings exis in the body- 
walls of some sea-anemones. bably these 


apertures serve to discharge the thread- 
cells or cnida, 

Cinclosoma (sin-kl6-s6’ma),n. (Gr. 5 
a water-ousel, and soma, the body.) 
= of insessorial birds, nearly allied e 

shrikes. C. punctatum, or spotted 

grown -thrush, inhabits Tasmania and 

m Australia; other species are found 

Cinclus ai — Gr. kingklos, 

(singk’lus r. a water- 

ouzel.}] A genus of 8 of the family Meru- 

lidw, including the water-ouzel or dipper. 
See DIPPER. 

Cincture (singk’tar), mn. [L. *88 from 

243. to surround, to gird.) A belt, a 
le, or something worn a the body. 
Like one that shuddered, she unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast. Coleridge. 
2. That which encompasses or Incloses; in- 
closure. ‘ The court and | prison being within 
the cincture of one wall.’ Bacon.—3. In arch. 
a ring or list round a column, —— one 
at the top and another at the bo 





sed to 


; G. —— — 
is believed to be derived from a root aigni- 
fying to flow, seen in Skr. sindhu, a river } 
1. A solid piece of matter, remaining after 
ha’ been subjected to combuation, and 
in which fire is extinct; as, the cinders of a 
forge.—-2 A small coal or particle of fire 


mixed with ashes; an ember. ift—B A 
scale thrown off while fi a 


ing iron.—4 Any stron uor, as brandy, 
whisky, sherry he. am 2 with a weaker 
—— omen lemonade, water, 
&e, to fortif [s .] . 


Cinder-bed —3 
name for a stratum of th 
series, almost whol 
shells, and so 
ture. It is a marine bed lying among fresh- 
water deposits, 

Cinder-frame (sin‘dér-frim), n. In locomo- 
tive engines, a frame of wire-work placed 
before the tubes, to arrest the ascent of 


la of burning coke. 
(sin’dér-ing), p. and a. Reducing 
4 — ‘Sword and cindering flame. 


Cinderous, Cindrous (ein’dér-us, sin’dros 
a. ee anaes Aa 
and cindrous humour.’ pathy ne vester, Du Bartas. 


Cinder-path (sin‘dér- 
way laid with cinders 
— 
(sin‘dér-sif-tér), mn. One who 


nga tala was a broad phere 
Cinder-sifter 
or that which sifts cinders; speci 
perforated shovel or sieve for sifting —— 
or dust from cinders. 
‘woman (sin‘dér- 


wensh, sin‘dér-wy'man),n. A woman whose 
business is to rake into heaps of ashes for 
cinders. 
in the black form of cinder-wenck she came. Cay. 
Cindery (sin’dér-i), a. —_— — 
containing cinders, or composed of 
Cinefaction (sin-é-fak’shon), n. Lom cinis, 
to make.) Reduction to 


Cinematical oo sin- 
a. Same as K 

(al- né - ot eg n. — as 
Kinematics. at. , (or. 
Cinenchyma (si-nen‘ki-ma), n. kined, 
to move, and enchyma, infusion—en 

ches, to pour: Jn bet. aterm applied to the 
laticiferous tissue in stinguished 
b by its irregalar bran anastomosing 


Cinenchymatous a ⏑⏑⏑— 
taining to or composed of clnenchyma; con- 
taining latex or elaborated sap; laticifer- 


ous. 
Cineraceous, Cenereous Cherie, & si- 
né’ré-us), a, IL cinereus, cineraceus, from 
cinis, cineris, ashes. } Like ashes; having the 
colour of the ashes of wood. 
(sin-e-ra’ri-a),n. [L. cinis, cinerix, 
ashes: from the soft white down which 
covers the surfaces of the leaves.) A genus 


ng ret 





lants, natural order Com 

Pot herbs or smal] shru 

heads of yellow flowers. They are 
Africa, 


sized 
and in ear 


chiefly found in South 





Fate, far, fat, fall; m, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; 





CINERARY 


gardens there are a number of varieties, in- 


duced by cultivation, 

Cinerary (sin’e-rar-i), a. [L. cinerariua, 
from cinis, cineris, a) 1. Pertaining to 
ashes. —2. In archeeol. a term applied to the 





Cimerary Urus.— British Museum, 


ulchral urns in which the ashes of bodies 
-which had been burned were deposited. 
Cineration (sin-e-ra’shon), ». [From L. 
cinis, ashes.) The reducing of anything to 
ashes by — 
Cinereous, «. e CINERACEOUS, 
Cineritious (sin-e-ri’shus), a, [(L. cineritins, 
See CINERARY.) 1. Having the colour or 
consistence of ashes; ash-gray.—2 In anat, 
a term applied to the exterior or cortical 
~ of the brain. The cineritious tubercle 
s the floor of the third ventricle of the brain, 
Cinerulentt (si-ner‘’i-ient), a Full of 
Cingale * lexa. Pertaining to the 
se a, Pe ning 
rimitive nhabitants of Ceylon, or to the 
sland —— Also *8* Su 7 x 
Cingalese (sing’ ga- , 2 sing. an 
member of the primitive race inhabiting 
Ceylon; the primitive races of Ceylon col- 
lectively. 


—— — (L. cingultem, trom eingo, 


See SURCINGLE. 

um (sing’gi-lum), n. [L., a belt or 
girdle.) 1. Becles. the girdle with which the 
alb of a priest is gathered in at the waist. — 
2. In zool. a term applied to the neck of a 
tooth, or that more or lesa distinct constric- 
fon which separates the crown from the 

ang. 

Cinifionids (sin-i-flon’i-dé), n, {L, einé- 
jlo, # hair-curler, and Gr. eidos, likeness.) A 
family of spiders, several species of which 
are common in England, residing in cre- 
viees of rocks and walls, &c., or under 
leaves or old bark, weaving nets of a most 
elaborate description, connected with their 
retreat by means of a tunnel, ace 
which the animal darts when it feels the 
vibration of an insect in the web, The Cini- 
flo ferox, a very voracious species, may be 
mentioned as typical, 

Cinnabar (sin’na-bir),n. IL cinnabari«, Gr. 
Linnabari, a word of Eastern origin; Per. 
—— (figS.) 1. Red sulphide of mer- 
enry. Native cinnabar is a compact, very 
heavy amorphous mineral, which occurs in 
Spain, Hungary, Chili, Mexico, Japan, &e. 
Artificial cinnaber ia of crystalline struc- 
ture, and is prepared by subliming the 
amorphous sulphide; it is used as a pic- 
ment, and is also called vermilion. Hepatic 
cinnabar, an impure variety of a liver-brown 
eolour and sub-metallic lustre. Dana,— 
2. A red resinous juice obtained from an 
East Indian tree (Calamus Draco), formerly 
used as an astringent; dragon’s-blood, 

‘Cinnabaric, (ein’ na-tuir-ik, 
sin’na-bar-in)}, @. Pertaining to cinnabar; 
consisting of cinnabar or containing it; as, 
cinneaharine sand, 

Cinnamic, Cinnamomic (slin-nam‘ik, sin- 
na-mom‘ik), a. Pertaining to or obtained 
from cinnamon. 
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2. The inner bark of C. zeylanicum. It is 
stripped off the branches, and in drying it 
takes the form of rolla called quills, the 
smaller quills being Introduced as — are 
drying into the larger ones. The true cinna- 
mon is a grateful aromatic, of a fragrant 
emell, moderately pungent taste, accom- 
panied with some degree of sweetness ani 
aatringency. It 
is one of the 
best cordial,car- 
minative, and 
restorative 
spices. The bark 
of C. Cassia, be- 
ing cheaper, is 
often substitut- 
ed for true cin- 
hamon, but it is 
thicker,coarser, 
and lesa deli- 
cate in flavour. 
~Oil af cinna- 
mon, an oil ob- 






— 
5) 


ent trees of the 
genus Cinnamo- 
mum. The off 
consists chiefly of cinnamicaldchyde(C,H,0), 
mixed with various resins —Clore cinnamon 
is the bark of a tree growing in Brazil ( Dicy- 
pellium caryophyllatum), which is often sab- 
stituted for real cloves.— White cinnamon 
or Canella alba, is the bark of a tree grow- 
ing in the West Indies, of a sharp, biting 
taste, like pepper. 


Cinnamun (Ctaercrneooresvoe 
Sevarice), 








um (sin-na-mi’mum), n [Seo _ 


Cinnamom 
below.) A genus of planta, nat. order Laur- 
acex, natives of tropical Asia and the Poly- 
nesian Islands. They have ribbed leaves, 
aml a six-cleft calyx with nine stamens in 
three rows; each anther has four cells which 
open inwardly, except in the outer row. All 
the species possess an aromatic volatile oil. 
Two of the species yield clonamon and 
cassia-lignea. See CINNAMON and CASSIA. 

Cinnamon (sin’na-mou), m ([L cinnamo- 
mun; from Gr. kinnamémon, through Phen. 
from Heb. kinnamon.] 1. The name given to 
trees of the genus Cinpamomum, e jally 
to C. zeylanicum. This tree is cultivated 
for its bark in Ceylon, the Malabar coast, 
Sumatra, and Borneo. It is sometimes con- 
founded with C. Cassia, which yields the 
Chinese or common variety of cassia-lignea. 


ch, chain; 





th, Se. loch; g, go; j, job; 


m-stone (sin’na-mon-stén), m A 
variety of garnet of a cinnamon, hyacinth- 
red, yellowish-brown, or honey-yellow col- 
our, sometimes used in jewelry. 

Cinnamon-water (sin’na-mon-wa-tér), n. 
A medicinal beverage obtained by distilling 
clnnamon, first infused in barley-water, in 
spirit of wine, brandy, or white wine. 

le (sin’na-mil), ». 
{CoH 0.) A substance supposed to exist 
n a series of compounds, such as cinnamic 
acid, cinnamic aldehyde, &e. 
de (sin-nir'i-dé), ». ol. (Gr. Hinny- 
ris, & small bird, and eidos, likeness.) A 
family of insessorial birds remarkable for 
the splendid metallic lustre of their plum- 
age; the sun-birds. The family derives its 
name from the typical genus Cinnyris. See 
SON-BIRD. 

Cinque (singk), mn. [Fr., five] A five: a 
word used in games. 

Cinque-cento (chén’kwii-chen-t6), ». and a. 
{[t., lit. 400, but used as a contraction for 
1500, the century in which the revival took 
place.) A term employed in reference to 
the decorative art and architecture belong- 
ing to that attempt at purification of ayhe 
and reversion to classical forms introduced 
soon after the beginning of the sixteenth 
century in Italy. The term is often loosely 
applied to ornament of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in general, properly included in the 
term Nenaissance, 

What is given the student as pext to Raphael's 


' 


— — — ——— —— — — — — — eee 


work? Ciéwgie-conty ornament generally, Awstin. | 


Cinque-foil (singk’foil), a (Fr. ciague, L 
quingue, five, and feuilie, L. foliem, a leaf] 
1. In arch, an ornament in the pointed style 


IF? 
Ltd a4 * 
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Cinque-foil Window, Lincoln Cathedral. 


of architecture, consisting of five cuspidated 
divisions, Circular windows frequently have 
thisform. See For. —2. The common name 
of the plant Potentilla reptans, from ite 
quinate leaves, Called also Fire-finger. 

h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


| 








| ine fron. ai . 
p’pus), n. pl. 
is Rom. far a 


CIPPUS 





Cinque - pace (singk'pas), n, [Fr. cingue, 
five, and pas, pace.] A kind of dance, the 
steps of which were regulated by the num- 
her five. Shak. 


Cinque-ports (singk’ports),n.pl. [Fr.cingue, 
five.) ve ports or havens on the southern 
shore of England, towards France, viz 


Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sand- 
wich; to which were afterwards added Win- 
chelsea, Rye, and Seaford. These were an- 
ciently deemed of so much importance, in 
the defence of the kingdom against an in- 
vasion from France, that they received royal 
grants of particular privileges, on condition 
of providing a certain number of ships in 
war at their own expense. Over these is 
appointed a warden, 

Cinque-spotted (singk’spot-ted), a. Having 


five spots, 
On her left breast 
A wmole cfague-spotted, like the crimson dro 
I the bottoms of a cowslip. Stak, 


Cintre (sin’tér), n. (Fr.] In arch. same as 
Centering. 
Cion | (si’on),n. Same as Seion (which see), 
Howell, 
Cipers t (si'pérz), mn. [A corruption of cy- 
S Anne black gauze; cyprus Marston. 
per-tannelt (sf'pér-tun-nel), n. A false 
chimney set on a roof forornament. Fuller. 
Cipher sifér), mn [0.Fr. cifre, Mod. Fr. 
ifre, It. cifra, Ar. sifr, cipher, from Ar. 
sifr, empty.) 1. In arith. a character of 
this form, 0, which, standing by itself, ex- 
presses nothing, but increases or diminishes 
the value of other figures, according to its 
position. In whole numbers, when placed 
at the right hand of a figure it increases its 
value tenfold; but in decimal fractions, 
laced at the left hand of a figure, it dimin- 
shes the value of that figure tenfold. — 
2 Fig. something of no value or conse- 
quence, especially a person of no weight, 
influence, usefulness, or decided character. 
‘The very cipher of a function.’ Shak. 

Here he was a were cipter, there he was lord of 
the ascendant. froing. 
& A. character in general, especially a 
numeral character. 

This wisdom an to be written in cifters and 
characters. beg ere 
4. An intertexture of letters, as the initials 
of a name, engraved, stamped, or written 
on something, as on a seal, plate, coach, 
tomb, picture, &¢.; a literal device; a mono- 
gram.—6, A secret or diaguised manner of 
writing; certain characters arbitrarily in- 
vented and agreed on by two or more per- 
sons, to stand for letters or words, and un- 
derstood only by the persons who invent or 
agree to use them.—6. Anything written in 
cipher, —7, The key to a cipher or secret 
mode of writing. 

Cipher (si’fér), r. 4 To use figures; to prac- 
arithmetic. 
“Twas certain he could write and cipAer ton. 
Goldsmita, 
Cipher (s!’fér), vt. 1.To write in occult char- 
acters. 2.1 To designate by a sign; to char- 
acterize, 

Some loathsome dash, the herald will contrive, 

To cipher me how fondly 1 did dote. Shak, 
&.t To decipher. ‘The illiterate, that know 
not how to cipher what is writ in learned 
books.’ Shak. 

Cipherer (si'fér-ér), ». One who ciphers; 
one who practises arithmetic. 

herhood (si'‘fér-hud), n. State of belng a 

cipher; insignificance; nothingness. (Rare.) 

Therefore God, to confute him and bring him to 
his native cipheréteod, threatened to bring a sword 
against bim. Goodwin. 


Ciphering-book (ai'fér-ing-byk),n. A child's 


book in which to work arithmetical ques- 
tlons or enter them when worked. 
Ciphering-slate (si‘fér-ing-slat), », A slate 
on which to work arithmetical questions. 
Cipher -key (si'fér-ké), n A key for de- 
ciphering writings in secret atyles, 
Cipolin sip’ol-in), nm [It 2**8 from 
eipolia, an onion, from its being veined or 
stratified like an onion. See CrboL.) A 
green marble from Rome, containing white 
zones. It consists chiefly of carbonate of 
lime, with quartz, talc, and a small portion 


(eip’pt. = [L.] 
w column, generally 
rectangular and scalptured, and aften bear- 
ing an inscription, serving as a sepulchral 
monument. On several such we find the 
letters 8,T.T.L. (Sit tibi terra levis, May the 
earth be light to thee), om others the in- 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


CIRC 





scription appearing in annexed cut, and 
signifying ‘sacred to the divine manes’ 
Cippi were used for other purposes. Thus 
the decrees of the 
senate were in- 
scribed an some, 
others served as 
tnilestones, while 
others were set 
up to mark divi- 
sions of land.— 
2 A military en- 
trenchment made 
of the trunks of 
trees and pali- 
aades, 

Cire (sérk), n. 
{L. eirews, a cir- 
cle] A prehis- 
toric stone circle. 

Céres of the same 
sort are stili to be 
seen in Cornwall, 

T. Marton 

Circa (str-s6'n), wn. [From Circe. See 
CrRcRAN.] A small genus of slender erect 
herbs, with creeping rootstocks, nat, order 
Onagraces; enchanter's nightshade. There 
are two British species, C. alpina and C. 
lutetiana. See under ENCHANTER. 

Circsean (s¢r-sé'an), a. See CIRCEAN. 





Sepulchral Cippus, 


Ctrear (sér’kiir), » 1. In the East Indies, a | 


large portion of a province; a subdivision 
of a soobah.—2Z A sircar (which see). 
(sé#r-kash'l-an}, n. 1 A native or 

— of Cireassia in Asaia. 2.A woollen 
Clown, 

Circassian (s¢r-kash’'i-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Circassia or the Circassians, 

Circean (s¢r-sé‘an), a. Portaining to Circe, 
in Greek mythol a celebrated sorceress, 
who is represente 
verted the companions of Ulysses into swine 
after causing them to partake of an en- 
chanted beverage; hence, fascinating but 





by Homer as having con- — 


brutifying or poisonous ; magical; as, a Cir- 


cean dranght, 

Circensial (s¢r-sen'shi-al), a. Same as Cir- 
censian, 

Cireensian (sér-sen’shi-an), a {Il cir· 
censes, games of the eireus.]) Perta F to 
the cirens in Rome, where were practised 
games of various kinds, aa running, wrest- 
ling, combats, &c. ; as, circensian games. 

Circinal (sér’si-nal).a@. (See below.} In bot. 
rolled in spirally downward. See CIRcI- 
NATE. 

Circinatet (str’si-nat), v.t. or i 


[L. cireine, 








te go round] To make a circle; to com- | 


pass Bailey. 

Circinate (str’si-nit), a. 
cinus, a compass, a circle, 
eircle.] In dot, a term ap- 
plied to that mode of verna- 


from cirets, a 


the base, like a shepherd's 
crook, a3 in the fronda of 
ferns, and the leaves of the 
sun-dew. 

Circination t (sé@r-si-ni’- 
mene na Ano leular mo- 


on iley. 

Circingle t (sér’sing-gi), n. 
Same as Surcingle, Beau. 
& PL 

Circinus (sér’si-nns)}, n. 
{L.] The Compasses, a 
modern constellation near 
the south pole, It consists of four stara. 


tion or foliation in which ont om | 
the leaf is rolled up on its ~..., = 
axis from the apex towards ““"'T*, 2 


* 






Ciscinate (Fern). 


{From L. eir- | 





Circle (sér’kl), IL circtelua, dim. of cirenus, | 


acircle; Gr. kirkos, krikos, a ring; same root | 


as ring, A. Sax. Aring.] 1. A plane figure, 
comprehended by a single curve line, called 
its circumference, every part of which is 
equally distant from a point within it called 
the centre. —2 The line bounding or form- 
ing such a figure, or something in a similar 
farm; a ring: as, a cirele of stones or a 
Druidical circle: the name is given particu- 
larly to several astronomical instruments of 
a circular form; as, a mural circle, a transit 
cirele.—38. A round body; an orb; a sphere. 
It is he that sitteth upon the circve of the earth, 


salon | 
4. Compass; circuit. ‘In the circle of the 


forest." Shak.—5. A number of particulars 
regarded as having a central point; a num- 
ber of persons collected around, or con- 
ceived of as collected around a central figure 
or point of interest; hence, a number of per- 
sons associated by some tie; a coterie; a set; 
as, a certain ci of ideas, to move in the 
higher circles of society. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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CIRCULAR 





As his name gradually became known the circle of 
his acquaintance widened. Macaulay. 
6. A series onding where it begins, and per- 
petaally repeated; a going round. 

tus It a crrede run's the peasant’s paln, —Dsyiten, 
7. A complete aystem, involving several sub- 
ordinate divisions; as, the circle of the 
sciences. —8, Circumlocution; indirect form 
of words, (Rare.} 

Has he given the lic in cérede or oblique? 
tetcher. 
9. In logic, an inconclusive form of argu- 
ment, in which two or more unproved state- 
ments, or their equivalents, are used to 
rove each other.—10. The English equiva- 
ent of the name given in some countries, a8 
in Germany, to certain administrative divi- 
sions. —On the circle, in com. a phrase used 


of bills or similar obligations maturing or | 


succosstvely falling due in the course of buai- 


ness.—-Cirele of altitude. Same ns Almu- | 


cantar.—Cirele of declination, s great circle 
the plane of which is perpendicular to the 
equator. —Cirele of the empire, one of the 
provinces or principalities of the German 
Empire, which had a right to be present 
at the dicts —Cirele of latitude, (a) in 
astron, a creat circle perpendicular to the 
plane of the ecliptic. (6) In . & small 
circle of the sphere the plane of which is 
perpendicular to the axis: more usually 
called a Parallel of Latitude. —Cirele of lon- 
gitude, in astron. one of the lesser circles 
parallel to the ecliptic, diminishing as they 
recede from it. —Cirele of — appari 
tion, one of the lesser circles p el to 
the equator, described by any point of the 
sphere touching the northern point of the 
horizon, and carried about with the diurnal 
motion. The stars within this circle never 
set.—Circle of perpetual occultation, another 
lesser circle at a like distance from the 
equator, which Includes all the stars which 
never appear in our hemisphere, — Cirele 
of the ere, a circle described on the 
sphere of the earth or the heavens. The 
equator, the ecliptic, the meridians, and 
the parallels of latitude are all circles of 
the sphere. A great circle of the ephere is 
one the plane of which passes through the 
centre of the earth, as all those just men- 
tioned except the parallels of latitude, 
which are small circles of the ephere.—Cirele 
of Ultioa, a luminous ring or white rainbow 
sometimes my sori in alpine regions oppo- 
site the sun during foggy weather.— Diur- 
nat circle, an immovable circle supposed to 
be described by the several stars and other 
points in the heavens, in their diurnal rota- 
tion round the earth, or rather in the rota- 
tion of the earth round its axis —-Herary 
circla or Aour cirete, (a) in artificial globes, a 
small brass circle fixed to the north pole, 
divided into twenty-four hours, and fur- 
nished with an index to point them ont. 
(>) A line showing the hour on a sun-dial 


| Cirele (strkl), v.t. pret. & pp. cireled; ppr. 


cireling. 1. 'To encircle; to encompass ; to 
surround; to inclose, ‘Circled with dark- 
ness,’ Pope. * Circied with evil.’ Coleridge, 
(Chiefly poetical To circle in, to confine; 
to keep together. Sir KE. Dighy.—2 To 
move ronnd; to revolve round. ‘And other 
lanets circle other suns." Pope. {Rare.] 
ircle (sérkl), v4 To move circularly; to 
circulate; as, the bottle ciretes. 


Full well the busy whisper arcfing round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 


Goldsmith, 
Circled (sr’kld), a. Having the form of a 
circle; circular; round. 
O, twear not by the moon, the tyconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her cfreded orb, 


Circler? (sér’klér), n. A cyclic poet: a 
translation of Horace’s ‘scriptor cyclicus.’ 
See CrcLic and CIRCULAR, 3. 


Nor so begin, as did that errefer late; 
I sing a noble war and Priam's fate. 3. Fonson, 


Circle-sailing (sér’kl-sdl-ing), mn. See Sart- 
ING. 


Circlet (sér’klet), n 1. A little circle; a 
ring-shaped ornament for the head; a chap- 
let; a headband. ‘Her fair locks in rich 
cirelet be enrolled,’ Spenser,—2. An orb or 
dise-shaped body, rm i F 

esperus 
His golden circiet in the — — Pope. 
8. A circular piece of wood put under a dish 
at table. [ Provincial. ] 

Circling (s¢r’kling), p. and a. 
ing; going round; inclosing; encircling. 
‘Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire." 
Milton. —2. Moving in a round or circle; re- 
volving. ‘The circling years.” 


ndte, not, mive; tibe, tub, bull; 


Shak, | 


| 
1. Surround. . 


Each cirecting wheel a wreath of ower, enteiges 


Dr, E. Darwen, 
-boy t (sér’kling-bot), . Perhaps 
a mountebank, from his wande habits; 


or 4 roaring blade, from a habit had 
- making a ring round the object of their 
neu 


Une Val Cutting that helps Jordan to roar, a cin 
| dng-toy. &. Fonsen. 
(sér’kli), a. Having the form of a 


circle. Huloet. 
Circocele (sér’k4-stl). See CrmsoceLe. 
Circuit (sér’kit or sér’kat), mn. (Fr. cirenit, 
L. cirewitus, a golng round, a circnit-<r. 
cum, round about, and eo, to ga] 1 The 
act of moving or passing reund; a circular 
journey; a revolution. ‘His (Jupiter's) 
periodical cirewit round the sun. Watts 
The two men whe carried the pigs continued te 
walk round me all the time, making at least 2 doers 
coreuete, Co⸗⸗ 
2 The distance round any space whether 
circular or otherwise; a boundary line e- 
compassing any object; circumference 
The circad of compasse of Ireland is rficp miles, 


Stow 
3.4 That which encircles; a ring; a disdem 
‘The golden circuit on my head.’ Shab 
4. The space inclosed in a circle or witht 

certain limits. 
And shook bis plu ——* ry dna — fir’ 
t= ri si 
The cireuit wide. 4 AM titre . 
5. The journey of —— or other persons 
through certain appointed places for the 
rpose of holding courts or performing 
other stated duties —4, The district or por- 
tion of country in which the same judge or 
nudges hold courts and administer justice. 
t is common to designate a certain number 
of counties to form a circuit, and to assign 
one or more judges to each circuit ; thas we 
speak of a judge being on the Oxford or the 
South Wales cercudt, The courts in the ar- 
cnita are called cirewit courts.--7, The a- 
rangement by which a current of electricity 
is kept up between the two poles of a gal- 
vanic battery; the path of a voltaic current 
See GALVANISM.—&.¢ A roundalwut argt- 
ment or statement; circumlocution. 

Thow hast used no cremet of words, = Alacer. 
—To make a circuit, to take a roundabout 
road; to go out of the direct road. 

Circuitt (sér’kit or sér’kat), i. To more in 
a circle; to go round. 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, 


Quick circuiting FF. Philp 
' Cireuitt feats or str’kitt), v.t. To move or 
go round. ‘Geryon, hav circuited the 
alr.’ T. Warton, 


' Cireuiteer (sér-kit-ér’ or sér-kit-ér), n. Ove 
who travels a circuit. 

Like your feilaw-cirrnditieer the sun, you travel the 
round af the carth, and bebokd all the iniquities sacer 
the heavens. Pope 

Circuiter (s¢r’kit-¢r or adr’kdt-ér), 2. One 
who goes on a circuit; a cireult judge “The 
thieves condemned by any cirewiter. Whit 
lock, [Rare.] ; 

, Circuition (sér-ki-i’shon), m_ [L. cirewitio } 
1. The act of going roun Bp. Pearsou— 
2. Circumlocution. ‘Intricate circuitionst 
discourse." Hooker, [Rare.j 

Circuitous (sér-ki/it-us), a, Golng round! 
in a circuit; not direct ; roundabout; ni, 2 
cirevitous road or course. ‘ Circuitous 
means.” Burke. 

Circuitously (sér-ki‘it-us-li), ade. In 
& circuitous manner, 

Circuitousness (s¢r-k@'it-us-nes), ». The 
quality, state, or condition of being circult- 
ous or roundabout; cirenity ; as, the cirewl- 
ousness of the route led to delay. 

Circuity (sér-ki'l-ti), nm. A going round; 
roun mt proceeding; departure from 
the nearest or straightest way or line; 34 
the cireuity and delay of justice. —Cireuly 
of action, in law, a longer course of pro- 
——s to recover a thing sued for than» 

egal. 

| culable (s¢r’kii-la-bl), a. Capable of 

being circulated. 

(sér’kt-lér), a. IL cireularis. See 
CIRCLE.) 1. In the form of acirele; round; 
circumscribed by a circle; as, the aun 4) 

to be cirewlar.—2. Passing over or 
‘orming a circle, circuit, or round; returning 
| to the potnt from which a start was made: 

1 faa, to 6a circular tour in a country.— 

$. Adhering to a certain cycle of legen@s: 

cyclic: applied to a poet. See CImcLen. 
| [Rare.) 
Had Virgil been a cirenudor and closely pl- 
hered to history, how could we Renae have bad 
| Dido? Denis 











oil, pound; iw, Sc. abune; f, Se. fey. 


CIRCULAR 


4, Alternating between. [(Rare.] 
i 5 
⏑ — 

5. In logic, — used of a para- 
logism, where second proposition at 
onee proves the first and is proved by it. 
See Circe, 9.—6. Addressed to a circle or to 
a number of persons having a common in- 
terest; as, a circular letter.—7.+ Complete; 


perfect, 
A man so absolute and cireniar, 
In all those wished-for rarities that inay take 
A virgin captive. Massinger. 
—Circular are, an are of a circle.—Circular 
tnetruments, astronomical or nautical in- 
struments for measuring angles in which 
the graduation extends round the whole 
circumference of a circle, or to 360°, for in- 
stance, a mural circle.—Cireular 4 
loom in which the shuttle moves in a 
circular race and continuously in one direc- 
arral in a circle. 
t.—Cireular note, a note or 
letter of credit furnished by bankers to 
persons about to travel abroad. Along 
with the note the traveller receives ‘a 
letter of indication,’ bearing the names of 
certain foreign bankers who will cash it on 
—- on which letter he is required 
© write bis name. On presentation the 
foreign banker can demand a view of the 
‘letter of indication,’ and ry Be ao tha the 
presenter to write his name 
can — the signature thus make Sih with 
that in the letter, and eo far satisfy himself 
whether the presenter is really the person 
entitled to receive the money.—Cirewar 
nronbers, those whose powers erminate in 
the roots themselves, as 6 and 6, whose 
squares are 25 and 36,— 
tien, the name given to a sup 
rotation In the particles of e 
media when a pencil of plane 
is allowed to pass through these 
Cireular sailing, the method of sailing by the 
are of agreatc rele. See SAILING. —Napier's 
— — are five of aright-angled 
or a quadrantal sphe triangle ; they are 
the lees, the —— of the hypotenuse, 
and complements of ‘oe two oblique 
angles. If any one part be called the 
middle part the two next to it are the ad- 
Jjacent parts, and the other two the — 
Napier rules pr the circular serve 
for the solution of all cases of t-angled 
spherical triangles. 
yen 3 |B rte arg n. A letter or paper, 
as or ——— by some 
——— eal process, of which a 
—* is sent = —— raong on some 
common business; as, a business circular ; 
a diplomatic circular. 


Gregiarity Gt sér-ki-lar'i-ti), n. The state or 

uality of elrewlar; a circular form. 
clreularize Q-lér-iz), v.t 1. To make 
circular. —2. To send circulars to, [Colloq] 
—— | (sér’kO-lér-li), adv. Ina circular 
manner; in the form of a circle; in the form 
of going ‘and returning. ‘Trade, ae like 

blood, should circularly 7s 
a 


— adv, 
circular manner. 


‘acklu 
t —— lar- 35 a. Circular. | 


Circulate (sér’ki-lat), we —— oe. 
lated; ppr. circulating. ia 
latum, cireulus. See CIRCLE.) 1 bd 
move inacircle; to move or round ; 

move round and return to the same ae 
as, the blood circulates in the body.—2. To 
flow in the veins or channels of an nism: 
seta of Sea oe ce Se — 
corresponds in one respect e 
blood in the body, but differs In not being 
Lo hall Belper To won, oF from hand 

person to person, or from 
to hand; to be diffused: used literal 
figuratively ; as, air cireulates in a build ae 


mone — or in Oe country; a 
Circulate (srk iat), wt * & pp. cireu- 
lated ; 7 1. To cause to pass 


report; to circulate bills’ aa at To 
travel round. 

His head hath been intoxicated by cirrnfating the 
earth, od Sip. Croft. 
Gireulate (sér’ki-lit), n A circulating 

ecimal, 


Circula: sér’ kil-lat- . d 

L Mo Ln le; aot Pee: passing 
round ; wing in veins or channels. 
2 Spreading ; fliffusing. -- Circulating me- , 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, go; j, job; 


r — 
elreular | 


er in certain | 
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diwm,the medium of —_—— or purchases 
or sales, whether this medium be gold or 
SUN Chaiatleg devineais, celled also 
* — eeima a 
rring decimals, are interminate deci- 
snada te wicieh toe oF mare Ramen are con- 
tinually repeated. They are distinguished 
to and mized; pure,when they contain 
—— except those which are re- 
and mixed, when they contain some 
= besides the = 
rary, & 
books 0 of which circulate among the * 


Circulation (sér-ka-li’shon), nm. 1. The act 
of circulating or moving round in a circle, 
or in a course which brings or tends to bring 
the moving body to the point where its 
motion began; as, the cirenlation of the 
blood. Tie bioed, prape lied by the heart 
and arteries, visits every part of the living 
system, from the nearest to the most remote 
nourishing ali the organs and textures, and 
sustaining their vital activity; it is then re- 
turned by the veins to the heart.—2, The 
act of flowing through the veins or channels 
of an organism; as, the circulation of the 
sap in plants. —3. Al series in which the same 
order is preserved and things return to the 
same state. 

* ce ane of =a fae seest * deny us the 
a) peace, and to as in a crrelation 

—— — Eiken Basiliké. 
4. The act of passing from place to place or 
from person to person; diffusion; as, the 
circulation of a periodical; the circulation 
of money; the circulation of a plece of 
news. 

The true doctrines of astronomy appegs te by to — 
had some popular cirenfation. 
5. The extent to which —— ex, — 
lated; as, the circulation of some news- 
papers reaches * uarter of a million copies. 
6. Currency; circulating coin, or notes, bills, 
&c., current and representing coin; as, the 
authorized circulation of the Bank of —*—* 
land is above £340,000,—7. In chem, ano 
ation by which the same vapour, ra 
fire, falls back to be returned and aistilied 
several times. 

Circulative (sérki-li-tiv), a Circulating; 
causing circulation. Coleridge. [Rare.] 

Circulator (sér’kd-li-tér), n, One who or 
that which circulates: specifically one 
to a circulating decimal fraction. 
under CIRCULATING. 

Circulatorious {ote bal-te-08°H}-25), a. 
Travelling in a circuit or from house to 
house. ———— 55 Barrow. 

Circulatory -la-to- a, Passing 
round —— — —— —— 

tory ons, e quality a 

uack — T. Warton. -— Circulatory 

ter, a circular letter or circular. Johnson. 

Circulet ( oes nm. Acirclet. Spenser. 

sér’kfi-lin), a4. Moving in a 

“Grol; care ar; —— ‘With motion 

ine.” 

Circum- (ser’kum). A Latin prefix signify- 
ing about; round about; in a circle; on all 
sides; as, ’ cireumambulate, to walk round 
about; ciretmflexion, a bending around or 


about. 

Circumagitate (sér- —- Le. at), ot 

ey circum, around, — 
——— To aide on Ane sides. Jer. 


tation (sér-kum-af'i- ta”shon), n. 
The act of circumagitati the state or 
condition of being circu tated, or moved 
about on all sides, (Rare. 
Circumambiency (s¢r-kum-am’bi-en-si), n. 
5 — around, and aimbio, to go about. 
AMBIENT.) The state or quality of being 
— | =~ ae of surrounding or 


— blent (etm: -am’ bl- -eat), a. 
ve. Urrounding ; encony 

bei used rile: o 
55 ——— 


‘The circum 

—— heaven.’ 
———— — Sr kun ti 
(L. cirewma to walk round—cirewm, 
around, and ambulo, to walk about.) To 
walk round about. “Persons that eirewm- 
ambulated with their box and needles.’ 


| Wood. 
tion (sér-kum -am’ba-14"- 
shon), ». ‘The act of circumambulating or 


walking round. 
Circumbendibus (sér-kum-ben'di-bas), n. 


La etronen — eat! |, jocu 
as if it were Latin, and put in the 








h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 








" old English 


CIRCUMFERENTOR 





form of the dative or ablative plural.) A 
roundabout way; circumlocution. ‘The peri- 
which the moderns call the cirewm- 
* Martinus Seriblerus. (Ludicrous. | 
Cireumcellion (s¢r-kum-sel'li-on), ». [L. 
eireumcellio, from circum, round about, and 
cella, a cell or hut; lit. one who wanders 
about from hut to hut.) 1. One of a class 
of — the East, who wandered from 
Monastery to monastery, or from cell to 
cell. —2 One of a sect of Donatist Christ- 
ians in Africa in the fourth century, so 
called because —* rambled from one on 
to another, protesal to be public reformers 
and redressers of VANces, They manu- 
—_— slaves without their masters’ leave, 
ve debts which were none of their own, 
committed a great many other unwar- 
rantable acts, and = were not long 
in falling into disrepute. 
Circumcide + (s¢r’kum-sid), vt To cireum- 


clee. Ca 
Circumetse (scr-kum-siz), v.t, pret. & pp. 


circumcised ; ppr. circumeising. IL cirenn- 
ji cireumcisum—circum, about, and cardo, 
tocut.] 1. Tocut off the prepuce or foreskin 
of, a ceremony or rite ormed upon boys 
in i ceed — M — religions, 
an among jous savage 
nations; as, to circumcise achild. The word 
is applied also to a practice among some 
nations of orming an analogous opera- 
tion upon females. —2. To make clear of the 
sins of the flesh; to render spiritual or holy. 


Pct ii. —— 
ciser (adr’kum-siz-ér = One who 


cperiorm circumeision. M 
per-kumn-tf'rhon), n 1, The 


act of circumelsing or cutting off the pre- 

puce or foreskin.--2. Rejection of the sins 

of the flesh; spiritaal purification and ac- 

ceptance of the Christian faith. Rom. il 20. 

Circumclusiont (sér-kum-klai’zhon), na [L. 

circum, round, and elaudo, to cloae.] The 
act of inclosing on all sides. 

on t ogg kér-si"shon ), 

(L. cirewm, about, and curso, to run.] 

L The act of running about. —2, Rambling 


language. 

The address. . . was but a factious efreumecnrsa- 
tion, Barrow, 
Circumduce sér-kum~lis’), v.t. In Seots 

law, same as duct, 3. 
Circumduct (sér- kum duit’ ot, (L. cir. 


ctonduco—ecircum, round, and dues, to lead_} 
L To lead around, about, or astray.—2. In 
law, to contravene; to nullify. 
aries tos Weading 0 boosts oa the tales 
‘or ng a p a8, adge 
circumducted the term. 
Circumduction (sér-kum-duk’shon), nm. LA 
leading about. 
cirenmeduction rela any truth may be 
dered rom any other truth. me fioe or. 
2. In old English law, an annulling; cancel- 
lation. — .—3. In anat. the slight de- 
gree of motion which takes place between 
the head of a bone and its articular cavity 
while the extremity of the limb is made to 
describe a large circle on a plane surface, as 
—* the shoulder: and Wi ay me —Cirenimdue- 


law, the sentence 
“¥ a wig, detaring the the time ela for 


— AE a proof, | ——— the ng te ad 
Li} evi- 
dence. 


ging forward any 
Circumfert (sér’kum-fér), v.t. [L. cirenm- 
fero. See below.) To bear or carry round, 


of do elther 
Pr gp pepe npr cerr Hore He nature, om 
Circumference (sér-kum'fér-ens), n. [L. 
circumferentia — round, and fero, 
to carry.] ans * IJ bounds E: — 
or any regular curvilinear figure; periphery; 
as, the circumference of a circle or an ellipse. 
2 Anything circular. (Rare.} 
shield . 
Behind him poo ge omy aie ciren muference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, Afiltorr. 
3.1 The surface of a sphere or orb-shaped 
body; a spherical surface. ‘Heaven's whole 
— Milton, 


The bubble... seemed red at its — cir. 
cumiferenee. News 
t (sér-kum‘fér-ens), v.t "To 


Circumference 
at in a circular or spherical space. 


Sir T. Browne. 

Circumferential (s¢r-kum'fér-en“shal), a. 
Pertaining to the circumference. Barrow. 
Circumferentor (sér-kum‘fér-en-tér), nm. An 
instrument used by surveyors for taking 
angles, now almost su be Ok the the- 
odolite. It consists tal bar of 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,.—See KEY. 
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brass with sights at its ends, and in the | Circumfusile (sér-kum-fi'zil or sér-kum- 

middle a circular brass box containing a fi’zil), a [L. circum, round, and fusilix, 
etic compass which plays freely round —_fusile.] Capable of f being — or or spread 
le divided into 360 degrees, the 90° , round. ‘ Crreuni 

stan at right angles to the line drawn Circumfusion ( —— ——— n. The 





circum, round, and to turn round, 
“Tocris acircle.) Toroll or turn round. 
‘Vessels curled, —— mgyrated, and com- 


licated together.” * 
dircumgyration (sér-kuim'ji-ra’shon), n. 
| cumin of circumgyrating, or rolling or 


The heavenly bodies are said to delight in move- 
ment and crcnmpyration. Howell, 


5 aid pacha a To circum- 








ale sweet river, which after 20 miles cfrewmgyring, 
or playing to and fro, discharges ae into the ocean, 


through the sights, and the whole being direuminosessio ir T. Herbert. 
supported by an adjustable arrangement m (ser. kum‘in-se"shon), * 


i hed L. circum, about, and tncessts, a walking. } 
oie re ale “evel, yt which. perfect tn the reciprocal existence in * am 
ho tality ja secured other of the three persons in the Godhead. 


cumventor, Gir. , Circumitiont (sér-kum-i’shon), n. [L. eér- 


itio, circumitio, from circum, round, and 
Circumfiantt (sér’kum-flant), a. [L. cirewm, pr alking ng going round 
round, and flana, fantis, from flo, to blow. ] — or going.) A gol 


Blowing round. ‘Circe vtair." Evelyn. ‘ 
(sér’kum-flekt), vt. | (See CIR- | “ja’sens, sor-kum- Steer cee nee enone. 
CUMFLEX.) 1. To bend round.--2 To place | Gition of being circumjacent. 


the —* on; to circumflex, , 
5 acent (s¢r-kum-ja'sent), a. [L. cfr. 
Circumflection, Circumflexion (sir-kum- pro a ee tem ual eae te 
flek’shon), n, 1. The act of circumflecting: | 4, ] Lying 4; bordering on oe = eg 
(a) * act of giving anything a curved form The Busine — 
(oy The act cs srking with the —— Drummond, 
act of marking w urn 
¢ A turning; a fold; a winding about; a oe —— -J0'vi. al), ® = is ah 
Polen he cireninflections of nature. Jovia, J upiter.) One ae the planet Jupiter's 
(ser’kum-fieks), (I. cirewn. | moons of satel ites, —— —— gi'thon), 2 
femua cirouin, round, and feote, to bend) | "(L. cireumtigo, to bind round—eirewm 
—— apa Magers tet tg * | round, and ligo, to bind.) 1. The act of bind. 
ge I and a fall —— nt en —— aod hea: Weel its orkdath. ae 
gram, an aceent placed only on long 
— ** = oe "different {nines in thing encompassed Bailey. (Rare in both 
eren languages n Gree marked 
a Circumlittoral (sér-kum-lit'té-ral), a. 
dle barengen ss by hfe aad (L. ciretm, round, and litoralis, of or per- 
as an adjective ed a circumflex accent. taining to the sea-shore, from  bitus a 
Cireumflex (s¢r" ‘kum-fleks), a. 1. Moving | {itoris, the sea-shore.} 1. About or adjoini ing 
or turning round. Swift, — "2 Curved: a | the shore. Specifically—2 A term appl 
term used in anatomy in the specific desig to one of the zones into which some natur- 





veral parts body. alists have divided the sea-bottorm in ac- 

——— and —— —— See | cordance with the depth of water covering 

CIRCUMFLEXUS (a) and (5). each. In regard to depth the circumit- 

Circumfiex (sér’kum-fleks), vt. To mark | Seok etak fourth 4 soma, reckoning from the 
= Pronounce with the accent called a cir- — * *— (sér-kum’10-k@"shon), 
MFLECTION. {L. cireumlooutio—circum, round, and 


See Cincu 

Circumflexus (sér-kum-fleks'us),n (L.)  {® & speaking, loguor, to ** A round- 
In anat. (a) a muscle of the palate which about way of speaking; a : the 
serves to stretch it. (b) A nerve use of a number of words to express an idea 
from the terior of the when a suitable term is not at hand or when 
plexus, chiefly distributed to the . —* — — to avoid the use of asingle 
— margin of the deltoid; the axillary — Pos slchn — 

Circumfiuence (s¢r-kum'fly-ens), n. [See —— * would save abundance of time, lost 
—— ack | round on all sides; an | 1 eumiocutional (sér-kum'l5-ki"shon-al), 


(sér-kum’fly-ent), a. (L. ecir- ' a Characterized by circumlocution; cir- 
cumsluens—circeem, round, and — ef tlow. 1 chitous; peri oy k "b-kth"eh 
Flowing round, surrounded asa fuid, ‘The (sér-kum’16- on- 


deep circumytuent waves.” Po ist), » One who uses circumlocution; a | 


Circumfluous (sér-kum'fly-us), a. [L. cir- talker of roundabout phrases. Gent. Mag. 
cumpunus, See CIRCUMPLUENT.] owing Circumlooutory yl nampa tel 
round; encompassing as a fluid; circumfu. | Exhibiting circumlocution; periphrastic, 
ent. ‘Built on circumtuous waters calm.’ A diffu and cirewmlocutory manner of 





Milton. expressing a common idea.’ Martinus Serib- 
pamioraasan, Chroumsorapeons (str. -meridian (sér-kum’me-rid”i-an), a. 
— — — — —— «| IL cireum, about, hae E. meridian (which 


forum, & market-place.) |G mn, Reon, ahout as 3 ply Situated near or around the meri- 
m market- et-plece; w 
ing or wandering from nouns tohonen. * Net ey ae a wail) = cir. 
—— from —— — rogues and round; to encompa * wih a wal 
Givcumfuigent (sér-kum-ful'jent), a {L. He hath a garden cirewmeured with uae Shad, 
circumfuigens, from circum, aroma. and Circumnavigable (s¢r-kum-nav‘i-ga-b)), a, 
fidgeo, to gleam, to shine.) Shining around, Capable of being circumnavigated or sailed 
Circumfuse (sér-kum-f .t. pret. & pp. round; as, America has been proved to be 
circemfused; ppr. circumfusing. (L. eir- | cirew 
cumfundo, circumfusua—cireem, round.,and  Circumna te (sér- kum- ~nav'i-git ), et 
_ — pour.] To pour round; to | pret. & pp. [i reo mata Ppr, cirewmna- 
Cireumfueed light.’ B. Jon- vigating. [L. cireumnarigo—eirewm, round, 
‘His army, circum fused on either wing.” | and narigo, to sail, from ey aship.] To 
Milton. sail round; to pass round by water; as, to 





act of circum , that is, of —— or 
—— hee fe state of beln; 
round, 
: (sér’kum-jes-ta"shon), 7. 
_ [L. circum, round, and gestatio, a ing, | 
| gero, to coney.] d A carrying nt, 
| *Cireumgestation of the eucharist.’ Jer. 
| Taylor. 


Circumgyrate (sér-kum-jirat), of and i | 








CIRCUMSCRIPTIBLE 





i] e 
te the globe. a — 
poston a Ria PA, pape Ff 
Circumna’ 


—— (sér - kum - nav·f· ga·· 

shon), m act of round; 8* 

circummarvigation of the 

— — — 
vigates or sails round: 


7 to one who has sailed 
ser oe he was one of the early 


+ (sér-kum -plek’ 
(L. cirewm, — a i to 


Uh Senice edna 8 The 
ture ‘ata aon girdle. = 


Tt was after bis fall that he (man) made hienself a 
fig-teal circumplenion, Feiteam, 


Circumrotary, Circumrotatory 
—— —— té-to-rl), a. —— 
or whirling round. ‘Cireumrotatory 

* Shenstone, 


flow 
Circumrotate —— vi. Tor- 
tate or revolve around. 


cumvolution; the state of being whiried 





Circumseribabie 
(sér- ee rive), 6. Capable of being cir- 


Circumseribe (sér’kum-skrib), nt & 
Pp. circumscribed; ppr, — 
cireumseribo—circum, round, and to 

around. 


‘From where he cirewmscribed with his 
sword, and brought to yoke the enemies of 
Rome,’ Shak. ‘ Cireumseribed by the same 
Jaws of decorum.’ Burke. ‘To cirewmecriie 


In England his h 
—— abr ancient — ag Bein 
—— —— — 


3 In to draw round so as to touch at 
points without cutting: the coo- 
verse of inscribe (which see); as, to cirewm- 


scribe a circle to a polygon, 
(sdr’kumm-skribd), p. and a. 
lly, in a term a to 
tumours whose bases are well de’ and 


distinct from the surround 
Circumscriber ‘oor-khum-ekribtery, n. One 


who or that Sane —— * 
circumecribed or —24 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; oil, pound; i, Se. abwne; §, Sc. fey. 
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CIRCUS 





Circumscription (sér-kum-skri ion) > n. 
LA writing around; a circular inscri: 
Ashmole, —2 The act of circumserib 
state of being circumscribed; the act of 
bounding, se 
restraint; confinement; as, the circu 
tion of arbitrary power. ‘The circtemscrip- 
tions of terrestrial nature.’ Johnson. 

I would not my unhoused, free condition 

Put into circumscription and confiae, Skat. 
& The exterior line which determines the 
form or magnitude of a body j periphery ; 


as, th s 
(sér-kam-skrip’tiv), a. 
1. Cireumscribing or tending to 
scribe; bringing under certain limits or li- 
mitations, Milton,—2 Forming or coinci- 
dent with the superficies of a body. JN. 


— vely (sér-k krip’ tiv-li), 
sér-kum-8 ¥- 
; Aine Unie oe 
ner. 
fo a cr — 


in place. 

Circumscriptly 6 adv. 
Narrowly; in aslavishly literal sense. [ Rare. ] 
———— aa oleh 

b= 3] 

— weeds —* ——— 2 os ay be boty ie 


a 
Circumseated ( strkam- 200-08). 
{L. cireuwm, round, and E. seated} Seated 
round, ‘on. [Rare.] 
t (sér’kum-sept), v.t. [L.cireum, 
—— an none) a — to in, from 


look 
roun 


erences Sadie grows — * 


— Cautions, Prudent, Careful, Wary, Cir- 
cumspeet, Discreet, See under CAUTIOUS. 
(sér’kum-spekt), v.t. To ex- 
amine carefully; to scrutinize. ‘To cireum- 
— note daily all defects.’ Newcourt. 


(sér-kum-spek’shon), n 

Attention to all the facts and circumstances 
of a case, and to the natural or probable 
consequences of a measure, with a view to 
a correct course of conduct or toavoid dan- 
ger; observation of the true position of cir- 
gag watchfulness ; —— cau- 

m. * circumspection.’ Milton. a 
followed My a phrase introduced by w 
expressing the object of attention. ‘ — 
tious circumspection of surrounding connec- 
tions.” Brougham. — Syx. Caution, watch- 
fulness, deliberation, thoughtfulness, wari- 


ness, forecas' 

FON ot et —— shus), a, 
umspect; Vv 5 wary. 

mouth, 


ve (sér-kam-spek’tiv),a. Look- 
ing round every way; cautious; careful of 
consequences ; watchful of danger. *Sly, 
slow things, with circumspective eyes.’ Pope. 


(Rare. } 
ively (sér-k tiv-1f), 
adv. Ina — ———— — je 


freum (str’kum-spekt-li), adv, In 
a circumspect manner; cantio' ; watch- 


and 5 
Dae — 


Ciroumspectness (sér’kum-spekt-nes), n. 
The quality of being circumspect; caution ; 
circumspection; prudence. 
Circumstance (s¢r’kum-stans), n. IL cir- 
cumstantia, from circumstans, standin: 
about —circum, around, and sto, to stand. 
1. Something attending, appendant, or rela- 
tive to a fact or case; something which, 
though not essential to an action, in some 
way affects it; something incidental; often 
some fact givi a resum p- 
tion, or tending to afford some evi ; a8, 


the circumstances of time, F nae and per- | 


sons are to be considered. ‘Hath not essen- 

= a Lad circumstance the name of val- 
* Inward essence and outward 

pac Dr. Caird. 


i eee aan ee he where erat bs 


* poet h ferinadio, — cirenmstances — 
most tearify the be Addisen, 


ing, or defining: limitation ; | 





Circumstan 
Something incidental and of su 


2, An unessential cular or detail; and, 
collectively, detail; 
cution. ‘With circumstance and oaths so to 
deny this chain.” Shak. (Hardly used now 
unless in collective sense. 

With all cérewsnstance they tell us when eat — — 
first set foot upon this isla Milton 


To ase too mam — ere one come ‘to 
the matter is wea! } to use none at all is blunt, 


8.4 A ceremonious accompaniment; more 
—— in a collective sense, adjuncts 
pomp and ceremony; ceremonies; cere- 
mony. ‘All quality, pride, pomp, and 7 
cumstance of glorious war." Shak,— 
Situation; surroundings; state of things: 
especially, condition in regard to worldly 


— 

We ought not to conclude, that —5 be ratlonal 
inhabitaats in any of the — ey must therefore 
have human —— or in the cfrensm- 
stances of our world. Bentley. 

Whe in thei marta 
aon natucaly enauiea to tapowaiion, aides” 
—Event Occurrence, Incident,Circumstance. 
See under EVENT, 

Circumstance (ete’kem-stane), vt pret. & 

pp. circumstanced Pee. cireumstancing. 

1, To place ina parti situation or con- 
ditiow —2 To furnish or dress out with in- 
cidents. [Rare.] 

The poet took the matters of fact as 
down to him, and circnmstanced = 


inaaner, 
(sér’kum-stanst), Reon or a. 


came 
is — 


Circumstanced 
Placed in a particular manner wi 


to attending facts or incidents; as, circwm- 
stanced as we were we could not escape, 
[Shakspere has the ex on J must be cir- 
cumstanced apparently in the singular sense 
4 — — up with circumstances. Oth. 
Circumstantt (sér’kum-stant), a, Surround. 
ing. ‘All cireumstant bodies,’ Sir K. rae. 
Circumstantiablet (s¢r-kum- eo oboe fal oh 
= Capable of being circumstantiated. 


Circumstantial ie: -kum-stan‘shal), a. 
1. Attending; incidental; casual; relating 
to, but not essential. 

All that is merely circwmestantia! shall be subor- 
dinated to and in keeping with what is essential. 


Dr, Catrd. 
2. Consisting in or ing to circum- 
stances or to particular incidents, 


The usual character of human testimony is sub- 
stantial truth under circumstantial variety, Paley. 


—— ees or invested with circum- 
stances; exhibiting all the circumstances; 
minute; particular; as,a circumstantial ac- 
count or recital. —Circumstantial evidence, 
evidence that is obtained from circum- 
stances, which necessarily or usually attend 
facts of a particular nature, from which 
arises presumption. This mode of proof is 
resorted to in cases where direct proof can- 
not be obtained. 
tial (sér-kum-stan’shal 
importance: opposed to an essential. 

Who would not prefer a religion that differs from 
his own in the cirewmestentiads before one that dif- 
fers fromm it in the essentials? Addison. 

Circumstan sér-kum-stan ‘shi-al’i- 
ti), n, The quality of being circumstantial; 

minuteness ; fulness of detail; as, the cis 

cumstantialit of a story or description 

(s#r-kum -stan shal- li), 

adv. 1. In regard to circumstances; not 

essentially; accidentally. [Rare.] 

A sea ane aed ete ioe ere es ae a 


cumstantially ith 

2 Minutely; exactly; with every circum- 
stance or particular, ‘To set down some- 
what circumstantially, not only the events, 


but the manner of my 


trials." Boyle, 
ee shi-at), v.t. 
1. To place in 


cular circumstances; to 
invest ae particular accidents or adjuncts. 
[Rare. 
If the act were otherwise circwmstantiafed, it 
might will that freely which now it wills eluctantly. 


2 To place in a particular condition with 
to power or wealth. [Rare.] 


A number inGnitely superior and the best circrem- 
stantiated are for tbe succession of Hanover. 


Swift. 
3. To confirm by circumstances; to describe 
circumstantially or in full detail 
Neither will time permit to circumsfantiate these 
particulars. Hargrave, 
tiate t (sér-kum-stan’shl-At), a. 


Circumstan 
Circumstantial; invested with acts or cir- 


cumstances. Jer. Taylor. 


| Circumstan 
minuteness ; circumlo- | Circumstan 
Circum 





art (sér’kum-stant-li), adv. 

tially; exactly, Chaloner. 

} (sér-kum'ter-ra"né-us), 

a. (L. circum, about, and terra, earth, 

Around the earth; being or —— 
the earth. Rare.) 

Circumundulate (sér-kum-un‘d@-lat), v.¢. 

L. cirewm, round, and tendulatus, undu- 
ted, from unda, a wave.) To tlow round, 
ag waves. [Rare. } 

Circumvallate (s¢r-kum-val‘lit), vt IL 
circumvallo, to wall round—circum, round, 
and vallo, to fortify with a rampart, from 
vallum, a rampart.} To surround with a 
rampart. Johnson. 

Circumvallation (sér-kum/val-li”shon), n, 
{See above.] In fort. (a) the art or act of 
casting up — —— to rotons an in- 
vesting or — from attacks in 
the rear. (6) A lineof ‘hel -works consisting 
of a rampart or parapet with a trench, sur- 
rounding a besieged place or the canip of a 
besieging army. 
A few hours after Boufflers had entered the place 
the besieging forces closed round it on every aes 
the lines of cercwmradiation were rapidl —— 


— (e¢r-kum-vek’sion), —* * 

reum, about, an carry carry- 
ing about. Johnson, 

Circumvent (sér-kum-vent’), vf. IL cir· 
cumvenio, circumventum —circum, about, 
and venio, tocome.}] Togain advantage over 
by artfulness, stratagem, or deception; to de- 
feat or get the better of by cun ; to ont- 
wit; to overreach; as, to circumrent one's 
enemies. ‘Circumvented thus by fraud." 
Milton. 

It might be the of a politician... ome that 
would ——ã— might It net Stak, 
Circumvention ( sér- kum- ven’shon), 7. 
1. The act of circumvent! ; the act of out- 
witting or overreac’ eception; fraud; 
‘A school a which he learned 
2. Means of 
.}—8. In Seots 


Circumventive (s¢r-kum-vent'iy), a. Tend- 
ing or ee ans to circumvent; deceiving by 


—— — n. 1. —* 
or gains his purpose by 
cunning or wi " 


Your ma majesty now — late hath found . the said 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, ... to be the 
most (alse and corrupt traitour, deceiver, and circtsree- 
trnter against your most royal person, Sy, Burnet, 


who —— 


2 A surveying instrument, hav & com- 
pass-box at the top for taking an See 
CIRCUMPERENTOR. 

Circumversion (sér-kum-vér'shon), n. [L. 


civewm, round, and verto, versum, to turn.) 
A turning al about, Holland, 
t (sér-kum-vest’), vt. IL eir· 
— ———— round, and wtestio, to 
clothe.) To cover round, as ‘witha garment. 
Reliquie Wottoniang. 
Circumvolation (s¢r-kum’ vé-lA"shon), 
L. cireumvolo—ecirewm, around, and 
y.] The act of flying round. [Rare.} 
Circumvolution (sé¢r-kum‘vé-la"shon J n. 
[See belowv.] 1. The act of rolling round. 
Stable, without crrcunrpuditior; 
Erernal rest. Dr. H. More. 
2 The state of being rolled round or wound 
into a roll. 

The twisting of the is really either a circom- 
tention or insertion of one pert oF the | ut within 
the other. thot, 

3 One of the windings of a thing cond or 
twisted; a convolution..4. Fig. a winding; 
a roundabout method of procedure, 
He had neither time nor temper for sentimental 
circnmrvelations, Disraeit, 
Circumvolvet (sér-kum-volv’), 0. IL cir- 
cumvolvo—cireum, round, and volvo, to roll.) 
To turn or cause to roll round; to cause to 
revolve. ‘Whene'er we cireumvolve our 
eyes.’ A 
To ascribe to each an —— to cfr. 
cunrvodve it were ——— — — Glarvilte. 
Circumvolvet (otr-kam-voly), vi. To roll 
round; to revolve. Dr. E. Darwin. 
Circus (sér’kus),n. pl. Cireuses (eerkus-er) 
[L. circus; hence circle (which see).) 1. Ir: 
Rom, antig. a large oblong building, adapted 
for horse-races, t-races, and for the 
exhibition of athletic exercises, contests 
with wild beasts, &c., and furnished with 
rows of seats, rising’ — above another 
for the accommodation of spectators. 
2. In modern times, a place of amusement, 
where feats of horsemanship and acrobatic 
displays form the principal entertainment; 





“ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g, go; 4. job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; H, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ker, 


CIRIC-SCEAT 





also the company of performers in a circus, { 
pan. pe 


with their equipage.—3. space of 
any kind; circuit. 
The narrow circus of my dungeon wall, Ayres. 


Ciric-sceat,+ mn. [A. Sax.=church-scot.] An 
ancient ecclesiastical due, paid mostly in 
corn, on St. Martin's day; church-scot. 
Cirl-bunting (sérl’bunt-ing), n. [It. zirlo, 


from zirlare, to twitter.) A bird of the | 


us Emberiza, the £. cirlus (Linn). 
cirque =n n. ([Fr.,a circle, a circus.) 
1. A circus. ical.) 
See the cirgwe falls! tho unpliar's temple not. 


2 Acircle; specifically, a circle regarded as 
inclosing any — or “gin any ob- 
ject or group of objecta. [Poetical.] 

Pored on its hazel cirgye of shedded leaves. Keats. 


3. A name often given to a kind of circular 
valley in mountains due to atmospheric, 

Cirrhopoda (sitropfod-a} mpl Sam 

r- a), 7. e as 
Cirripedia hich see). 

Cirrhosis (sir-rd‘sis),n. (Gr. kirrhos, orange- 
tawny.) In pathol.(a)a yellow colouring mat- 
ter, sometimes secreted in the tissues, eape- 
cially in the liver, owing to a morbid — 
(b) A disease consisting of diminution and 
deformity of the liver, which becomes dense, 
sranulated, and wrinkled, and frequently 
of arust-brown colour. Cirrhosis is popu. 
larly named ‘ nu liver’ from its peculiar 
sppearenes, and ‘drunkard’s liver’ from 

this lesion being frequently caused by in- 


—— 

Cirrhostomi, lxxhostomlde (sir-ros'to- 
mi, sir-ros-tom'i-dé), n. pl See Cinros- 
TOME 

Cirrhotic (sir-rot'ik), a. Affected with or 
having the character of cirrhosis. 
Cirrhous, Cirrhose (sir’rus, sir'rds), a. IL 
cirrus, a ri] See CIRROSE. (a a 

r’ri- 


b k, sir-ri-bi ki-at tL 

rangk, sir-ri-bra a. cirrus, a 
tendril, and —— itis | fin 

dril-like gills: a term applied to certain 
molluscs. 


Cirri (sir'ri), n. pl. of cirrus, 

Cirriferous ( sir-ritér-us), a. [L. cirrus, a 
tendril, and fero, to bear.) Possessing cirri; 
cirrigerous. 

(sir’ri-form), a. IL cirrus, a ten- 
oe and forma, form.] Formed like a ten- 


Cirrigerous (sir-rij‘ér-us), a. IL cirrus, a 
tendril, re a ——— —— Cirri- 


ferous. 
Cirrigrade (sir’ri-grad), a. (LL. cirrus, a 
gradwr, to go.) Moving by 


tendril, 
means of tendril-like appendages; as, 


Acalephe. Carpenter. 
dirriped (sir’ri-ped), n. A member of the 
Cirripedia. 


Cirrhipedia (sir-ri-pédi-a), n. 
pl cirrua, a tendril, and pes, pedis, the 
foot} An order of lower crustaceous ani- 
mals, formerly ranked a the molluscs, 
so called from the cirri or filaments with 
which their transformed feet are fringed. 
When young they are free and able to swim, 
possessing —— limbs, eyes, and organs, 
which they subsequently lose, and are alto- 
gether of higher ization than when 
adult. When adult they are affixed to some 
substance, either set directly on it, as in the 
genus Balanus; placed on a f as 


the barnacle, or goose-mussel; or sunk into | 
the supporting substance, as the whale- 
barn Called also Cirrh 


ulus (sir-ré-ki’'ma-lus), n. 
cirrus, a tuft of hair, and cumulus, a heap.) 
A form of cloud. See CLovuD. 

Cirrose (sir’rds), a. (L. cirrosus, from cirrus, 


acurl] In bot. (a) having a cirrus or ten- 
; fically, applied to a leaf tipped 
with a tendril, (6) Resembling tendrils or 
coiling like them, Written Cirrhose, 
irrhous, and Cirrous. 
Cirrostomi —— n (L. cirrus, 
a hair, and Gr. stoma, mouth.) A term * 


rounded by hair-like filaments. Called also 
Cirrhostomide. ; 


ving ten- 


(Le | 
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by which a plant climbs.—2 In zool. a soft 
curled filamentary appendage to the feet of 
and kélé, a tumour.) A 


varix, or dilatation of the 


spermatic vein; hernia  Cirres or Tendril. 
Varicosa, 
Cis (sis), n. (Gr. kis, a wood-worm.] A = 
of coleopterous insects, of the family Xylo- 
Some are minute beetles which 
infest the various species of Boleti or mush- 
rooms. The larvw of others do much harm 


to books, furniture, wood of houses, &c., 
piercing them with small holes. Tho 


of cloud. See CLoup, 

Cirsium ——— n, 
(Gr. kirsion, a kind of 
thistle] See HoRsE- 


THISTLE. 
Cirsocele (sér’so-sé1), n. 
(Gr, kirsos, a dilated vein, 





which perforate books are popularly known 


Gi) "5 Eatin proposition seit 

* n pre ion ig ‘on 

this side,’ often — to the names of 
rivers, mountains, &c., to form adjectives. 
Rome was considered the point of departure 
in words of Roman n. 

Cisalpine (sis-al’pin or sis-al'pin), a. IL cis, 
on this side, and Alpes, Alps, whence 
alpinus, alpine.) On this side of the Alps, 
with regard to Rome; that is, on the south 
of the Alps: opposed to transalpine. 

Cisatlantic (sis-at-lan’tik), a. ing on this 
side of the Atlantic Ocean, 

Cisco (sis’k6), n. A fish of the herring kind, 
found in Lake Ontario. 

Ciselure (séz-liir),n. [Fr. ciseler, to carve or 
engrave with a chisel.) 1. The art or oper- 
ation of chasing. —2. Chased metal work. 
Fairholt. 

Cisleu (sis'lé-4), n. See CHISLEV. 

Cismon 


on this side of the mountain; ly, on 
this side the Alps: o to ultramontane. 

8 Ra. [L. cis, on this 
side, and 


us, » Ww 
Padanus,} On this side of the Po, with 
regard to ; that is, on the south side. 
(sis-sam’pe-los), mn [Gr.— 
kissoa, ivy, and ampelos, a vine, because it 
climbs like the ivy, and has fruit like the 
vine.) A genus of climbing plants, nat. 
order Men aces, one of which, the 
velvet leaf (C. Pareira), yields the root 
called 
tonic and diuretic. 
Cissolid (sis’soid), n. (Gr. 
kissos, ivy, and eidos, 
form.) A curve of the 
second order, invented 
by Diocles with a view to 
solution of the fa- 
mous problem of the du- 











plication of the cube, 
or the insertion af * 
mean portio - 
tween aa given straight 
lines. The curve is gen- 
erated in the following 
manner:—In the diame- 
ter, AB, of a circle de- 
scribed about ©, take 
BM=AN, and erect the 
ordinates MQ=NR, and 








Pareira brava, used in medicine asa | 


join AQ: the locus of the point P, in which | 


the line AQ cuts the 


NR, is the | 


cissoid. To find its equation, let AN=z, 


PN=y, Ac=a, then since 


PN=y_QM= V2ax—-21 
ANezy AM= 2a =z 


the equation is y*(2a-—2z)=25, The curve 
has an equal branch on the other side of 
AB; the two branches meeting in a cusp at 
the point A, and have the line HK as an 
asymptote. The area included between the 
curve and the asym: is three times the 
area of the erating circle. In the cis- 
sold of Diocles the erating curve is a 
cirele; but this term has been emplo: in 
later times to all curves descri in a 
similar manner, where the generating curve 
is not a circle. 


CISTERN 


same us with the true vine, but having 
more divided leaves, and ay pe 
ie flower before they 1. 

e species are climbing plants, and are 
mostly found within the iy 
in Asia; a few occur in N A 
n. 





used 
nected with the Eleusinian mysteries. (5) A 
place of interment of an early or prehistoric 
period, consisting of a stone chest formed 
of two parallel rows of stones fixed on their 
ends, and covered by similar flat stones. 
Such cists are found in barrows or mounds, 
inclosing bones. In rocky districts, cists 
were sometimes hewn in the rock itself. 





2. Same as Cyst (which see). 
Cistacem (sis-ta’sé-é), n. pl. (See Cistus.) A 
nat. order of tal consist- 


species 

bordering the Levant. Four species of the 
genus Helianthemum are found in Britain, 
and are commonly called rock-rose. 

Cistal (sis‘tal), a. <A term used by Lindley 
to designate one of his ‘alliances’ of plants 
They are —— with mono- 
dichlamydeous flowers, include the rock- 
roses (genus Cistus), crucifers, weldworts, 


and capparids. 
Cistella (sis-tel’la), n. [L., a casket, dim. of 
cista, a box.) In dot. the capsular shield of 
some lichens. 
Cistercian (sis-tér’shi-an), n. A member of 


a religious order, which takes its name from 
its nal convent, Citeaux (Cistercium), 
near Dijon, where the society was founded 
in 1098 by Robert, abbot of Solesmes, under 


the rule of St. Benedict. They led a con- 
templative and very ascetic life, and, having 
—— themselves from the oversight 
of formed a sort of religious 
republic, under the government of a high 
council of twenty-five members, the abbot 
of Citeaux being president. In France they 
called themselves Bernardines, in honour 
of St. Bernard. From the Cistercians eman- 
ated the barefooted monks, or Feuillants in 
France, the nuns of Port-Royal, the Recol- 
lets in Spain, and the monks of La Trappe. 
The French Revolution reduced the Cister- 
cians to a few convents in 8; Austria, 
Poland, and the Saxon part of Upper Lusa- 
tia. They wear a white cassock with black 
scapulary, but when officiating are clothed 








Cirro-stratus (sir-ré-stra’tus),n. IL cirrus, Cissoidal (sis-soid’al),a. Resembling the witha white gown, with great sleeves 
a tuft of hair, hat stratus, : flat.) A | cissoid of Diocles, to mechanical anda of the same colour. : 
species of cloud. See CLOUD. | curves king of character. | Cistern (sis’térn), n. IL cisterna, from cista, 

Cirrous (sir’rus), a. Same as Cirrose. Cissus (sis‘sus),. (Gr. kissos, ivy, inrefer- achest.) 1 An or recep- 

Cirrus (sir’rus), n. pl Cirri (sir’ri). [(L.] , ence to their scrambling roots.) The wild _ tacle for holding water, beer, or other liquor, 
1. In bot. a ten + @ long thread-like organ | grape, a group of plan included in the | as in domestic uses, brew- 

Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; ndte,not,mdve; tibe, tub, byll; oll, pound; i, Sc. abune; 9, Sec. fey. 
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CIVET 





eries.—2. A natural reservoir for water ; 
hollow place containi water, as a —2 
or lake. ‘The = of the lakes.’ 


tifal evergreen flowering shrubs, and orna- 
mental in gardens, Gum ladanum is ob- 
ned from C creticua and C. ladang 


the boors of Middlesex.’ Johnson. [Co! * 
ue (sit‘a-bl), a. Capable of being ci 


Citadel (sit’a-del), n. [Fr. citadelle, from 
It. citfa, city.) fortress or castle in or 
. intended ooo —** 
pare case of a siege, 

of defence. ‘Troas and 


Pease mae 

y n. 

asummons. [{Rare.}—2. rnd 0 ere | 
He made a blushing cifa/ of himself. Shae, 


3.¢ Quotation; citation. Johnson. 
Citation (si-tA’shon), n. [L. citatio, from 
cite, to ci Coen ep) 1. A summons; 
an official ca or notice given to a person 
to appear in a court, and answer to a 
demand; a call or notice to appear, in 
other cases, and the paper contain- 
ing such notice or call. 
The vemonsteonts wore sendy nocording te thelr 
crhation, Sir 


le . Hale, 
2. The act of citing a from a book; 
or from another person, in his own words; 
algo the passage or words quoted; quotation. 
tn far tore bmn appropriateness wich 
ri eee en y even as a 


3. Specifically, in law, a reference to decided 
cases or boo nt atithority to maintain a 
—— of law.—4.+ Enumeration ; mention. 


Citator (si-t&’tér), n. One who cites, (Rare. ] 
Cita (sf'ta-to-ri), a. Citing; calling; 
— e renee or form of citation. ‘Let: 


cite it vt. pret. , gl elted; ppr. pen 
Fr. citer, from L, cito, citare, , freq. of cie 

ty call, to summon.) 1"To call upon ofc 
ally or authoritatively to aj ; to sum- 
mon before a person or mal : to give 
legal or official notice to appear in court to 
answer or defend. 

Of al pout agente the pena dooms 
Shall hasten. : Afton, 

—222* to direct; —— to call; 

to order or urge; to rouse. (Rare. 

And had I not been cited so by them 
di Gicuse oa 
3. Toquote; to name or re 
or the words of another, 
or from comm 
The devil can ete Scripture for his purpose. Skat. 
4. To refer to in support, , or confirm. 
ation; as, to cife an an ty ora precedent 
—— point in law. —5.} To mention; 


to recount. 
We cife our faults 
‘wtas Gay soy bold cnnseed cur lenders Bows. 


Shak 


citee,t Cite,t 

Citer (sit’ér), * 
summons into court. ) One whe quotes. 
Citess (sit’es),n. [See Crt.) A city woman. 


(sith eth (L., from Gr. Fithara, 
— cttorn pliers patton! An ancient 


One who cites: 





stringed instrument resembling the more 
modern cittern, or guitar. ng the, more citrgn 
by Homer, 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; 





j, job; 


—— and zylon, wood 
genus of of plants, nat. aa eevee 
es are trees or shrubs, 
natives of The's America and Jamaica, 


| Citharist (sith‘ar-ist), n. A player on the 


itharistic (sth-a sti), a. Pertaining to 
or adapted to the cithara. 
_Oithern ge érn), n Same as Cittern 
w 
Citicism t rer n. [From oh) The 
manners 0 t or citizen. B. Jonson. 


to a ci 


ditied. (en's) a. 
' having the Fy loa! 


| 

I 

cc qualities of a city. 
some airs of smoky citied towns.’ 
{Rare.}—2. Oceupied by a * 

covered with cities. ‘The 
eats, 


(sit’i-grid), a. [L. citus, swift, 

gradus, a step.) Swiftly moving, spe- 

tifleally a lied to a tribe of spiders remark- 
able for nimbleness of their motions, 

Citiner t — nér), n, One born or bred 
in a city; Chapman. 

Citizen Galt": seat n. [O.E. citesein, cite- 
zein, citesain, &c., from O.Fr. citeain, cita- 
ain, citeien, &c. Mod. Fr. citoyen), from cité, 
a city. The z (or 4) is a corruption of the 
old symbol fory. See City.) 1 The 
native of a city, or an inhabitant who enjoys 
the freedom and vileges of the city in 
which he resides; the freeman of a city, as 
distinguished from a foreigner, or one not 
entitled to its franchises. —2. Any inhabi- 
tant of a town or city, as te the in- 
habitant of Sine —E sometimes, in 
disparagement, a person engaged trade, 
as opposed to a person of birth and breeding. 
3. A member of a state with full political 
privileges. 

If the crtisens of the United States should not be 
free and happy the fault will be — x own. 
ashington, 

Citizen (sit’i-zen), a. Having the qualities 
of a citizen ; town-bred ; effeminate. [Rare.} 

T ata not « $0 Réen & wanton as to seem to 
die ere sick. Shak. 


— (sit’i-zen-es), n A female 


Citizenize (sit'i-zen-iz), e4 To make a 
citizen; to admit to the ree and privi- 
leges of a citizen. (Rare. 

‘alleyrand was cifvernized — * 
ate cu — gg 
Ct (sit'i-zen-ship), n. ‘Ths. pea 
of being vested with the rights and privi- 
leges of a citizen. 
Our ertizenshif, as saith the apostic, is in heaven, 

AMoruæe. 


Citizen-soldier (sit’i-zen-s0l'jér), n. One 
who is both a citizen or a civilian and a 
soldier, as the volunteers of Great Britain. 

Citolet (sit’S1), n. [O.Sp. citola, acithern.) A 
musical instrument; a dulcimer. 

Citrate (sit’rit), mn. IL citrus, a citron or 
— In chem, a salt of citric acid. 

trean (sit’ré-an), a. Citrine. 


* — 


— ), a. » Solonging ¢ to or derived 
from lemons or citrons. acid (C,H, 
Citric acid is con- 


pe dhe the acid of lemons. 
ned in several fruits, but in the 


the iatter | 22% 


quantity in Umen and lem 

containing about &: —— — t * colour- 
Jess, rous, and extremely sharp in its 
taste. It is used as a 7 many calico- 
printing, and as a — lor lemon in 
making saline ie a 

Citril- (sit‘ril-finsh), n. [A corrn on 


— the specific name meaning lemon-y 


from L. ney acitron.) A beautiful song 
bird of I —— — 
from the —— 


— — — The process 
of becoming of the colour of citrine; the 
state of being so coloured. 
Citrine (sit’rin), a. — Seem olives, 
a lemon or citron.) Like a citron or lemon; 
of a lemon colour; yellow or greenish- 
yellow. — Citrine ointinent, the common 
name of the ointment of nitrate of — 

It consists of 4 of meceury. 28 

lead, and 32 olive-o 


nn 
ki fa — — 
— oly of quarts, Dana. 
5 A a 
from citrus, Wb towne oe elite} The fruit 
——— — 


ante tree (sit’ron-tré). 
— the citron (Citrus medica). 
an upright smooth stem, with a branchy 





fi, Fr. ton; ng,sing; YH, then; th, thin; 


(sith-s-reke'l-on ), n. wor. Gr. 








ee adorned with 
ines. oval, spear-shaped lea 
Citron-water (ai — — n. A liquor 

distilled from rind of citrons. 

Citrul, Citrule (sit‘rul), n. (See CrrrvuL.vs.} 

The oo melon (Cucumis Citrulius), so 
named from its yellow colour. 

Citrulins (si-trul‘lus), n. [A dim. formed 
m the citrus, the citron-tree: so 

— from the colour of the fruit when 

eut.) A genus of dicotyledonous, herba- 

aores, — plants, i ot the — 

em, a elds we 
known cathartic colocynth 


(which see). 
Citrus (sit’rus), mn, [L.) A ore ot ae 
nat. er Aurantiaces, consisting 
with apparently simple, ovate, acuminate 
leaves, which are leaflets united by a dis- 
tinct joint to the leaf-like stalk. The 
numerons stamens are irregularly united 
by their filaments into several lar 
a fruit is 
pulpy, 4& spongy 
rind.” To 


To this genus 


kind, strung with wire 
instead of gut. It had 
—— 
uely carv e 
extrem of the neck 
nger- board, 
* explains several 
allusions in our old 
plays; while the fact 
That in barbers’ sho! 
there was larly 
one or more ¢ tterne 
for the use of the customers expla others. 
Written also Cithern, 


Chtern, in South Ken- 
sington Museum, 


, state, trom rom si, chien a 5 


of 

cathedral church. Yet (as is remarked in 
Stephen's Commentaries) there seems to be 
no ee; possbly the words were a — 
A fee; e Wo were pop y 
though be etymologically connected. In 
America a city is a town incorporated and 
governed by a mayor and aldermen. The 
word is often used, like town, in opposition 
to country.—2 The inhabitants of Go col- 
lectively. 

1 do suspect J have done some offence 

That seems disgracious ln the ctty's eyes. SAad, 


(sit’i), a, Pertaining toa city; as, a cit 
yA, Cle ven” Shak. *A i 


ci — 


cler 
City ‘art 


financial news of the —City editor, the 
ist whose duty it is to su rintend 
tion of city arti 


in the United States, the munici 
court of a city, consisting of the mayor or 
recorder and aldermen. 
City-ward (sit'i-ward), n. A watchman oF 
the collective watchmen of acity. Fair, 


by ig t= We. cive, L. cepa, an o' —* 


u plant (Allinm 
— ), of —— us as the 
leek and onion, cultivated in kitchen-gardens 
asapot-herb, Written also Chive. 


The common chiv® or cite is indigenous to Britain, 
hesteg teen foand i —— 3 ea 


Civet (siv’ et), nm. [Fr. civette, It. zibetto, 
zabad, the unctuous substance 
— —— eive 1. A substance, of 
the consistence of butter or h , taken 
from the anal glands of animals of 
Viverra, which, from this 
from their —— to cata, are called 
civet-cata. It is of a clear, yellowish or 
brownish colour, of a stror ensive smell 
when undilated, but je when a small 
n is mixed with another substance. 
t is used as a perfume. —2. The animal itself. 
See CiveT-cat.—3. In cookery, a dark, 
thickish stew, generally of hare or venison : 
so called from its scent. 
Civet (siv’et), v.t. To scent with civet; to 
perfume. Cowper. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,—See K gr. 


CIVET-CAT 
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Civet-cat (siv’et-kat), n. A carnivorous 2 A student of the civil law at a univer- 


mammal of the genus Viverra, having a 
large double gland between the anus and 
organs of generation, containing the pecu- 


liar odoriferous fatty substance called civet. | 


This animal, intermediate in form between 
the weasel and fox, ls of a cinereous colour, 
tinged with yellow, marked with dusky spots 






te 
~ eer s 
Civet-cat (i ieerre citetiia) 


disposed In rows, and is commonly from 2 to 
3 feet long and 10 inches high. The species 
are found in North Africa (¥. civetta), and 
in Asia (V. zifetha) from Arabia to Malabar 
and Java (V. Rasee), They are frequently 


kept in confinement, especially at the town | 


of Eufras, in Abyssinia—the principal seat 
of the civet trade—for the sake of the 
perfume, which is taken from the bag twice 
a week, a dram being a large yield, When 
thus kept they are fed on raw flesh with the 
view of increasing the quantity of civet. 

Civic (siv’lk), a. IL civiews, from civis, a 
cltizen.} Pertaining to a city or citizen; re- 
lating to civil affairs or honours. ‘At citric 
revel, pomp, and game.’ Tennyson.—Ciric 
crown, in Hom. antiq. a crown or garland of 
oak leaves bestowed on a soldier who has 
saved the life of a citizen in battle 





Civicalt (civ'ik-a), a. Civic. Sir T. Browne. | 
Civil (siv'th), a. [L. cérilis, from civia, a citi- 


zen.) 1. Relating to the community, or to 
the policy and government of the citizens 
and subjects of a state: opposed to critni- 


nal, ecclesiastical, and military or naval; | 


as in the phrases civil rights, civil govern- 


ment, civil privileges, civil war, civil justice. | 


2 Reduced to order, rule, and government; 


under a regular administration; exhihiting | 


some refinement of manners; not savage or 
wild; civilized; as, civil life; civit society. 

Men that are cfm do lead their lives after one 
common law, appointing them whattodo, Afsedéer. 
3. Courteous; obliging; well bred; affable; 
polite. 

A cteil man now is one observant of slight external 
courtesies in the mutual intercourse between man 
and man; a cfed{ man once was one who fulfilled all 
the duties and obligations flowing from hia position 
as & 'civis,” Abe, Trench, 


4.+ Grave; sober; not gay or showy. 


A cfril habit oft covers a good man. Seow. & Fi, - 
~—Civil death. See DRATH. —Civil engineer- - 


ing. Seo ENGINEERING.—Civil law, the 


law of a state, city, or country; more spect. | 


fically, the Roman law, the municipal law 
of the Roman Empire, comprised in the 
Institutes, Code, and Digest of Justinian, 
and the Novel Constitutions, — 
List. Civil service, a term applied to that 


ivil list. See | 


branch of the public service in which the | 


non-military covenanted servants of the 
crown are employed, or to those persons 
collectively. 
partments connected with the war-otfice, 
admiralty, post-office, customa, excise, dip- 
lomatic corps, civil and criminal courts, 
prisons, British Museum, &c,—Cipil state, 


t includes the offices or de- | 


the whole body of the citizens who are | 


not included in the military, naval, and 
ecclesiastical bodies.—Ciril war, a war be- 
tween the people of the same state or city: 
opposed to foreign war.— Civil year. See 
under YEAR —Civil, Polite, Courteous. See 
POLITE. 

Civilation (siv-i-Ja’shon), n. 
of civilization, or formed from the adjective 
civil.) An Irish slang word for intoxication. 
‘In a state of civilation,’ De Quincey. 

Civilian (si-vil'i-an),n. 1. One who is skilled 
in the Roman or civil law; o professor or 


doctor of civil law. 
Elizabeth caused an inquir 
a commission of privy coum 


to be instituted befare 
and crvtlians. 
Malia, 


Fite, fav, fat, gl; mé, met, hér; 


{A corruption | 


pine, pin; 


| Civilige (siv'il-iz), v.¢ pret. & 


sity..8, One whose pursuita are those of 
civil life, not military or clerical, ‘Army 
or civilian surgeons.” Times newspaper.— 
4.t One who, despising the righteousness of 
Christ, did yet follow after a certain civil! 
righteousness, a justitia ecivilix of his own. 
Abp. Trench. ‘The mere naturalist or 
ciedian, by whom I mean such an one as 
lives upon dregs, the very reliques and 
ruins of the image of God decayed.’ Daniel 


Rogers. 

Civilist (siv'il-ist), nm, A civilian or person 
versed in the civillaw. Warburton. 

Civility (si-vil'i-ti), n. (L. civilitas, from ci- 
viliz, civil, from civis, a citizen; It. cévilita; 
Sp. cieilidad.] 1.¢ The state of being civil- 
ized; refinement of manners; civilization. 
See extract under CIVILIZATION. 

Divers great monarchies have risen from barbariam 
to ciinivity, and failen againtorain. Sir 5. Davies. 
2. Good breeding; politeness, or an act of 
politeness; courtesy; kind attention; aa, to 
show one many ctvilities, ‘ The sweet civili- 
ties of life." Dryden, ‘The insolent civility 
ofa proud man.” Chesterfield. 

lcall my own self wild, 
But keep a touch af sweet cfevsity. Tewmysor. 

Civilizable (siv’il-iz-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being civilized. 

Civilization (siv’il-iz-A”shon), #. 1. The act 
of civilizing, or the state of being civilized; 
the state of being refined in manners from 
the rudeness of savage life, and improved in 
arta and learning. 

l asked him (Johnson) if * humiliating‘ was 4 
word. He said he had seen it frequently used, but 
he did not kmow it to be | 
would pot ackiait ‘crtu/iewtion,’ but only ' civility,’ 


2.4 The act of rendering a criminal process 
civil. 

. civilized ; 
per. civiizing. (From civil; Fr. civiiser, 
ormerly written also civilizer, to civilize.) 


1. To reclaim from & savage state; to intro- | 


duce order and civic organization among: 
ia refine and enlighten; to elevate in social 
2 


We send the graces and the muves forth, 

Teo cvitise and to instruct the North Wadler. 
2.+ To make subject to a civil instead of a 
criminal process, 

Civilized (siv’il-izd), ?. and @. Reclaimed 
from savage life and mauners; possessing 
— culture or refinement; refined; culti- 
va 


Sach sale of conscience and duty in open market | 


is pot reconcilable with the present state of cfevdized 
Society. Quincy. 
Civilizer 
which civilizes or tends to civilize. 
Civilly (sivil-li), ede. In a civil manner: 
(a) in a manner relating to government, or 


to the rights or character of a member of the | 
community; in accordance with a state of | 


civilization. 

: Tints euteante orks, *2 Ly reed 
n the doin oue thing~ for is efsuily to ve— 
is —— fooler. 


(6) In a manner relating to private rights: | 


opposed to criminally, ‘A process civiléy 
cormmmenced for the private satisfaction of 
a party injured.” Ayligfe. (c) Not naturally, 
but in Jaw; as, a man civilly dead. {2 Po- 
litely; complacently; gently; with due de- 
corum; courteously. 

I will deal chewy with his s: nothing 1 is to 
be spoken of the dead. — Depdan. 
(e)t Without gaudy colours or finery; soberly. 

The chaznbers were handsome and cheerfull, and 
furnished ariffy. Bacon. 


Civil-suitedt (siv'il-sfit-ed), a. Modestly, 
arrayed. 


as _— to gaudily or showily 
‘Cictl-suited morn.’ Milton. 

Civism (alv’‘izm), s. (Fr. civisme, from L 
civis, a citizen.) The privileges or state of 
a citizen; citizenship. [Rare.} 

Cigar t (siz’ér), vt To clip or trim with 
scissors, Beau. & #7. 

Cizars} (six’érz), n. pl. Scissors. Swift. 

Cizet (siz), mn. Size. ‘Cie or figure.’ NV. 
Grew. 


Clabbert (klab’ér), n. Milk turned and 
become thick or inspiasated; bonny-clab- 


ber — see). 
clath’an), » [Gael., from elach, | 


astone, The primary meaning probably is 
a stone circle for sacred or sepulchral uses. } 
In —— a — or — oc 
pecially one which there is a paris 

church. ‘The ciachan of Aberfoyle.’ Sir 


W. Scott. 
Clack (klak), v.i. [An imitative word; comp. 


néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


jitimate English, He | 


siv'll-iz-ér), ». One who or that | 


CLADOCARPOUS 
Fr, claque, a clap or clack; W. elec, a sharp 
noise; D. klakken, to clap; M.H.G. Kae, a 


den sharp noise, as by striking or cracking ; 
to crack; to rattle; to click. 
The palace bang'd and buzze'd and clactr. 


Femsyren. 
2 To utter sounds or words rapidly an 
continually, or with sharpuess and abrupt- 
ness; to let the ton ren; as, her tongue 
is perpetually clacking. [Colloq.] 
Rut ah! the more the white goose laid, 
It clacé'a and cackled louder. J enrpser. 
Clack (kiak), «.f. 1. To cause to make a 
sharp, short sound; to rattle; to clap; as, to 
clack two pieces of wood together. See 
CLACK-DISH.—2 To speak without thought; 
to rattle out. 
VUawelghed casttom makes them act out anything 
thelr heedless fancy springs. Feltiesx ve 
Clack (klak),». (See the verb.] 1. Asharp, 
abrupt sound, coutinually repeated, such 
as is made by striking an object, or hy 
bursting or cracking; as, the clack of a mill. 
2 The instrument that strikes the hopper 
of a grist-mill, to move or shake it, for dis- 
charging the corn.—3. A bell that rings 
when more corn is required to be put in 
Johnson, —4. A ball-valve connected with 
the boiler of a locomotive. See BALL-VALYE 
and CLACK-BOX, 2 —5, A kind of amal] wind- 
mill set on the top of a pole to turn and 
elap on a board for the purpose of frighten- 
ing away birds.—6, Continual talk; prattle: 
gossip; tattle. IColloq.] 
A woman's clack, if I have skill, 
Sounds somewhat like a throwster’s mill Sari? 
Clack-box (klak’boks), n. 1. In mach. the 
box in which a clack-valve works —2Z It 
locomotives, the box fitted on to the boiler 
in which a ball-valve is placed to close the 
orifice of the feed-pipe, and prevent steam 
or hot water reach ing the purops. The ball 
of the clack is rai from its seat by the 
stroke of the pump-plunger forcing water 
against it, which water then passes into 
the boiler, while the instant fall of the hall 
| prevents egress from the boiler. 
Clack-dish (kiak’dish), n. A dish former- 
ly used by mendicants, having a movable 
cover, which they clacked to excite the no- 
tice and aympathy of passengers, and also 
to signify that the dish was empty. 
His use was to put a ducat in her lachisk, Shad, 
| Clack-door (klak’dér), n. A plate of fron 
or brass covering an aperture in the side of 
aclack-box. It is attached by screws, and 
can be removed to give acceas to the valve 
seat or recess into which the valve fits 
Clacker (klak’ér), n 1. One who or that 
| which clacks.—2 The clack of a mill; the 


clapper. 
Clack (klak’gis),n. A barnacle.goore. 
[Seotch. ] 
Clack-mill (klak’mil), ». Same as Clack, 5 
Clack-valve(klak’valv),». A valve in pumps 
with a single flap. 
hinged at one edge, and 
consisting of a plate of 
leather a little larger 
than the valve aperiare. 
The leather F somes is 
strengthened ve by 
a plate of iron a litile 
than the opening, 
and below another 
fron plate a little less 
than the opening. The 
valve box is generally 
one and a half times the diameter of the 
valve opening. Called also Clapper. 
| Clad (klad), pp. Clothed. 
Jeroboum had céad himself with a new garment. 


Ki si 
The ground is clad in cheerful green. = Dr pedir 


Cindder t (klad’dér), ». A general wooer 
Naves. 
(kla-den’ki-ma), = [Gr. 


kiados, a branch, and enchyma, infusion.| 
In bet. tissue composed of branching cells. 


as in some hairs. 
Cladgy — a. [Also written cled: A 


' 
| 
crack; E. clap, crack.) 1. To make a sud 











Clack-valve, 


[Gr. 
karpos, 
fruit.} In det, a term — to certain 
cryptogamic plants whose t is not truly 
lnteral, but terminates short lateral branch- 
lets; a8, cladocarpous moases. 





oll, pound; ii, Sc. abune; fF, Sc fey. 
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CLADOCERA 481 CLANCULAR 
Cladocera (kla-dos’tr-a Gr. kiados, | Claith (klath), n. [Scotch.) 1. Cloth ‘Has 2.1 To stun with noise; to salute with noise. 
a branch, —— pa ( An order! clad more tn their ist elaith” Burns.— ‘Clamouring their God with praise.’ Milton, 


of entomostracous crustacea, with t 
of branched 
which serve as oars, and with only one eye 


of large —— size. The water- 
— woo well known asa micro- 


of them. 
Claes (klaz), pt Clothes. [Scotch.] 


Claggy {xlag'), 2* (A form ———— 


elay.] Stic ¥: ——— —— ee 
flaik’ Claik- ~ goose (Kitk, Kis’ ge 
n. 
3 —— — itch.) Written also 
lack-goowe. tee Rinne 
Claim {ktam), vt (O.Pr. elaimer, clamer, 


to call or cry, to claim, to challenge, from ° 


L. elamo, to shout) 1. To ask or seek to | 
obtain by virtue of authority, right, or su 
poet 2 ht; to challenge as a right; 

t to; to demand as due; as, to 
caine —— or respect; to claim’ an 
estate by descent: with from or wi as 
the person on whom the claim is mad 

when I king claims 

Sat, nek, mnt am king — 
2¢ To proclaim, Spenser,—3.+ To call or 


name. .— Ask, Demand, Claim, 
ire, , Beaseech. "See ASK. 

(kl), 2. 1. A demand of a right 
or supposed t; a calling on another 
for someth ne or supposed to be due 
aa, a claim 0} 3 


to lay claim toa thing, that is, to demand it 
aa a right. 

Doth he ‘ay clafm fe thine inheritance? 
2A J Se eee — 
any privilege, or other thing In pos- 
session of — as, a prince has a 
elaim to the thro: 

A thousand clair. ical chosed 

PE dap meng Wife, aad Queen, Tennyson. 
= The thing claimed or demanded; 

. in America, Australia, &c., a 
— 


Shak. 


uatter or settler 


marks out for himself with the intention of 
it when the government offers it 
or sale. Hence—4. A of land allotted 


to one. —5.7 A loud cal 


peti 
the inquest, in which he states his relation- 
= fd «eens , and prays to be served 
Claim (klim),t.i. 1. To be entitled toa thing; 
te hort cae to derive a right. 
We must know how the first ruler, from whom any 
one cladmer, cane by his authorit before we can know 
who bas a tight to succeed hin ta it. Locke, 


2 To assert pony vg Sh to put forward claims; 
22 claims to 


the greatest poet ot 
‘a-bl 
Claimable (xin as due; a3, wages not 


claimable after dismissal, 
Claimant (klim’ant), ». [0.Fr. claimant, 
— pp. of claimer, clamer, to claim.) 


one who 


— — * A cliimant; 
- . [Rare.) 
no claim. 


Clear-cole (klAr'k0l, klér’kdl), 
n. (Fr. clair, — and colle, 
LIn painting, a tion of size put on 
an absorbent ace to prevent the 
in of the su nent coats of oil-paint. —2. In 
aa, * am coating of size above which gold- 
be put. 


Clair -obscuret (klair-ob-skiir). [Fr. clair- 
ebecur.) Same as Chiaroscuro. 

A be 9 were a [See CLatr- 
VOYANT, a. wer a to persons 
in the — state. The clairvoyant 


clear, and —— seeing, ppr 2 
videre), to see. } a 

voyance; discerning ( —_ being mes- 
merized) ob one —— ike sight. 


nn, A manor woman a certain 

mesmnerism, in which state the subject is 
said to see gos things not present to the senses. 
Claise, Clase 7 ghee Clothes. (Scotch.) 
Spelled also Claes. 


a, Capable of being. 





ue or size.} | 


antennw, the lower —— Gem) vt. [Prov. E. cleam, to smear, 


x. clamian, from — 
38 is clammy; —— to smear, 
— — 
ly a lengthened form. ‘o 
wi lutinous or viscous matter. rapt 
swarm of wasps jot into a boner 7e, and there 
wy act nd eed aoe ra there was 
ho getting out again. Sir &. L’Estrange, 
2 To daub; to glue. [Provincial.] 

(klam), «.& To be glutinous or moist; 
to stick like clammy matter or moisture. 
{Rare.} 

, a dam jealousy, 
— pases td - tow pt upon oT limbs, 


Clam (klam), [A shortened — ieee mp, 
the former name, this designation probab 
being given from the firmness with whi: 
some of these animals adhere to rocks, See 
CLAMP.) The rj name of certain bi- 
valvular shell- of several genera and 
many ies. Thus there are the thorny 
clam ( , the yellow clam 

croced), the 


Tridacna come ct 
the — an of the U AEE » awd 


jam bf fn bell-ringt , to sound 
all a —— the Sanie moment 
Clam v ‘o hunger; to starve; to 
; toclem. [Provincial.] 
t (klam‘ant), a [See CLAIMANT.] 
ug; tea The ‘A train of clamant 
children dear.’ Thomson. 
Clamation t — n. The act of 
crying out. T. Browne. 
Clamatores -a-td’réz), n. pl. In zool. 
Clambent * f pret. of climb. Cha 
of pre dmb. ucer, 
Clamber ( ‘bér), ed [O_E. clamer, clam- 
mer, from same root as clam, to adhere, 
clamp, and climb; comp. L.G. klempern, to 
clim ; Dan. klamre, to .) L To 
climb with difficulty or with ds and feet. 
Hence—2 To rise * The narrow 
pond eee 4 toward the mill.’ Ten- 


(Poe! } 
Clamber (klam'bér), 04 To ascend by 
—— to climb with difficulty, *Clam- 
e walls to eye him.” Shak. [Now 


— ———— 


mud, clay, that 


Clammer! (klam'mér),¢.¢ Same as Clamber. 
They can clasnmer over the Alps and —— 


wait on you. 
(klam‘mi- =m am. In a — 
*Oozing 
(klam’mi- nes), 7. “me — of 
being clammy or viscous; viscosity; sticki- 
— ie {From rw. Sax. clam, 
mi), @ 
clamm, mud, clay. See CLAM, v.t.] Thick; 
viscous; adhesive; soft and sticky: # utinous; 
‘Bodies clammy and cleaving. 


Cold sweat, in clammy drops, his mbs o'erspread. 


Clamorous (klam'‘ér -us), a. Making a clam- 
our or outcry; noisy; vociferous; loud. 
‘The nightly ‘hoo 


manner. 


owl ts." 


(klam‘ér-us-li), adv, Inaclam- 
orous manner; with loud noise or words. 


“ge een n. The 

state or quality neg ee 
“from clam, tr n. lamer, 9 an outery, 
clamo, to cry out, whence E. claim.) 


outery ; vociferation, made ae 
uman voice continued or 
i —— * loud 
ing or ; low 
complaint; urgent demand. ‘Sh 
clamours.’ Shak, ‘The bitter clamour cf 


two eager tongues.’ Shak. ‘ Blare of bugle, 


clamour of men.” Tennyson. 


As for the clamor (and it was than 
Clameour, and ignorant dlamour,too),that Mans- 
field was making the old Saxon ies of our juris 
pepaames bend te chose of — w, it is wholly mar- 

that men of any or edu 
—e linet aaa oe the sieves of 
faction as to patronize it. rong arn, 


2 Any loud and continued noise. ‘Startan 
echo with the clamour of thy drum.’ Shak, 
‘Loud Arno’s boisterous clamours.’ Addison. 
Syn.Outery, ae clangour, 


hullaballoo, nol 

Clamour (klam mere ne. “1 To utter in a 
loud voice; to shou 

Melissa clarnonr'd ‘Flee the death.” Tennyson, 


And let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribu- 
nitious manner; for that is to clamowr councils, not 
to inform them. 

—To clamour bells,t to sound all the be bells 
as chime at the same moment. War- 


rton. 

Clamour (klam’ér), v.< Toutterloud sounds 
or outcries; to vociferate; to utter loud cries, 
as a multitude; to make importunate com- 

laints or demands. .; Macaulay; 


‘ennyaon. 

(klam’ér-ér), m One who 
Glamourist —— Same as Clam · 
ourer, 


Clamp Fp n. [Most closely connected 
with LG. and D. klamp, Dan. klampe, 
klamme, G. klampe, all meaning a clamp; 
leel. klémbr, a vice; from a root seen in a 
great many words, such as D, and G. klem- 
men, Dan. klemme, Icel. klambra, to pinch, 
E. climb, clamber, clem (to pinch “with hun: 
ger), ger). cramp (which in some of its senses 
— this word with the common 
cheare between r and 1), &e.] 1. In gen- 
eral, something rigid that fastens or binds; 
a of wood or metal fastening two 
pieces together.—2. Naut. (a) a thick plank 
a the inner part of a ship's side used to 
sustain the enda of the beams. @) Any 
plate of iron made to turn or open and shut 
— (ase beeeees oF es &% In 
joinery, (a) an instrument of —— or 
metal used for holding pieces of timber 
closely r until the glue hardens. 
QA piece of wood fixed to another with 
a mortise and tenon, or groove and — 
so that the fibres of the piece thus fixed 
cross those of the other, and — ———— 
vent it from or re 
a pair of movable c! lead or copper 
—— the — of a vice, and enabling it 
ed 7. = bruising. a 4 pile — 
‘or w e 
brisks id up for. bu over another, and a 
space is left between the bricks for the fire 
to ascend; a pile of ore for roasting, 
or of coal for 
Clamp (klamp), v.t. To fasten with clamps; 
to fix a clamp on. 
(klamp), n. J arte comp. clank, 


cham cinty Tend heat 
vi, To eay ‘The 
wh Cie mping feet." Thackeray. 


+ (klamp), n. wnt as am. a ind 
= om, —— or clamp, a kind of shell- 


Glamaper hia én, n. A contrivance con- 
a frame of tron ae sharp 

— on the —— ous which is valipped 
on over the boot, so as to enab en 


creeper ——— Also called 


— pry Ate tek y One of several 
the ends of fires to prevent 


che raat tn feed at 
—— a A short, stout, 
—— for senting clamps in 


tribe ; an association of — —* 
chieftain. Among the of Scot- 
land a clan of the common de- 


progenitor, eed 
control of a chief, who re- 
presented —5 —— ancestor, and who 
was revered and served by the clansmen 
with the lind devotion of hirer —* 
no w 
ciple, often — per ig brother 
eceased chi The name 
\hat of the 
mac (300). ere 
this institution now re- 
raaining. — 2. seem a awe, * 
society, or body of persons 
some common interest or p tags 
th of his clan hoot me for 
— Seca 


, but frank and open.’ Barrow, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 
Vou L 


&, 90; 


4, job; , Fr. tom; ng, sing; TH, then; th, din; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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CLARIFICATION 





Clancularly t (klan’kfi-lér-li), adv. Pri. 


Clandestine “Winn der'tie}, 


tinuas, from clam, in secret.) Secret; private; 
hidden; withdrawn from public view: gene- 








| 


rae implying craft, deception, or evil de- . 
: ye tine machinations,’ 
very clandestine manner,’ Sttingfect. 


“clandestine marriage, & marriage con 

tracted without the due observance of “the 
ceremonies which the law has prescribed. 
By the law of Scotland clandestine mar- 
riages are valid and effectual, but the par- 
ties, celebrator, and witnesses are liable to 
certain ties, which, however, are never 


now enforced. 
(klan-des’tin-ll), ade. —* a 
clandestine manner; secretly; privately; in 


secret. Swift. 

lan-des'tin-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being en Bee 
crecy; a state of concealmen 
(klan-des- tin'i. —* n. Clan- 

destineness; secrecy, [Rare.] 
Clandestinity and disparity do not void a marriage, 
but only make the proof more difficult, Stdii 


simi 
such as clank, elink, clack; G, kli 
sound; Dan. Sw. G. klang, D. klank, — 
L elangor, the sound of a trump; 

kla asharp sound] A loud sound pro: 
du trom solid bodies, ——— 
produced by the collision of mẽtallle jes; 
aged caret makipn ctaniey eadl rane 
‘Lou arums, ty ng an m= 
pets’ clang.’ Shak. 

Where courser’s clang, and stamp, and snort 
Had rung the livelong yesterday. Sir . Scucc. 


— klang * To give out a clang; to 
—— * — des 
aud cla 

— tie na eaune $0: 50nE SOE 


— — — arms. Prior. 
( ane pits us), a. Making a 
clangour; having a hard or ringing sound. 


Who would have thought that the ** noise 
of a smith's hammers have given the Seat 


rise to music? 
Clango’ kia L elangor. 
—— ¢ —— ball , etangor —— 


And got the trumpet’ ‘8 elangour pierce the 


slaty + (ktang’ ),@. Making 
a. a 
or a shrill or marsh sound. eee — 
clay throats." Sir T T. Panne 


Clanjamfry (klan- 
A term used to Sena oa x pert —* 
those who are looked down on 1 with con- 


tempt; a mob; tag-rag and bob-tail. (Scotch. } 
PN pe LF ted over bees in inthe pass 
Clank (clangk), a CLANG.] The loud, 
shrill, sharp 80! made by collision of 
metallic or Piner al similarly sounding bodies: 


this word eee ete less resound- 
fon count Go a quest = pe! 


stronger sound — Slike os, 
— or Setters. 

(clangé), vt To cause to sound with 
pe a3, prisoners clank their chains, 
ice, the noun. 


——8 i pad 2*1 with or give 
yore a 


‘o (ktangk’les), * Without clank. 
Lo, the spell now works around thee, 
And the candies chain hath bound thee. Byres, 
Clannish ‘ish), a 1 —— 
Ike a — ge to adhere 
the members of a clan.—2. Imbued * 
Preludices, feelings, sentiments, &c., poh 
jar to clans. 
(klan‘ish-li), ade. In aclannish 
(klan‘ish-nes), n, The state 
or quality of being clannish. 
(klan‘’ship), n A state of union, 
as in a family or clan; an association under 


manner. 


eet. | 
(klang), n. [One of anumber of words 1 

in sound, and probably all imitative, 
‘ingen, to | 


— — — — — — — — — — — —— — — — 


it red." Shak. ‘ 
and on the cheeks.” Tennyson, 


Have never seen a citizen on a cold morning 
clapping his sides, and walking before — nee z 


2 To thrust; to drive tocother: to chen baw 
tily: followed by to; as, to clap te the door 
or gate.--$. To place or put by a hasty or 

den motion; as, to clap the mad to tbe 
mouth; erie ie rse; to clap one 
under the he hes; to clap a board over a 


His friends would have clagfed him into —2 


4 To manifest approbation of by striking ; 
the hands together; as, to clap a perform- 
ance on the —— ela, 
the hands together, (a) i 
at —— 
gain, (®) 
applause or elicht —To dap 
make or complete hastily; as, to 1p wp a 
peace. 
Was evet match clapped up so suddenly? Shad. 
(6) To imprison without formality or delay. 
The prince capped him up as his inveigier. Shak 
—To cap the wi to flap 
strike them — cartoons hacke 
‘The bird that claps his — at dawn.’ 
Tennyson.—To clap hold of, to seize roughly 
and suddenly. 
Clap (kiap), «% L To come together sud- 
denly with nolse; to make a nolse byrapping 
or tapping; to clack, ‘A clapper clapping 
inagarth.’ Tennyson. 


The doors around me claft, Dryden, 
2.+ To begin or set to work with alacrity 
and briskness, 


Truly, sir, I would desire you to caf into 
prayers; for, look you, the warrant’s come. 
3. To strike the hands together in applause. 
4.t To knock, as ata door. Chaucer.—5.¢ To 
— to prattle or prate continually or 


noisi 

Glap ¢ ), 1, — — 
n 7a 14 

Give the doot sich cap as you go ot a wt 


2 A sudden act or motion: omg 
pbreep at @ clap, thet fo at & diew, 
once, 


What, fifty of my followers af a clag! 
3. A burst or peal of thunder. 
scammer ~~ = 


4 A striking of hands to ress al 

tion. ‘Shouts and claps. Shak. apf 
ted claps or hisses.’ Addison.—5. In 

falconry, i lh pesaalt craigsa eras 
w 


iley. 
gr 


er 


ae p), vt. To infect with venereal 
Fa 1. A thin narrow 


Shak, 


board for Inited States. 

2A hat nti Sigs * — 
Clap-board (klap’bérd), v. 'o cover 

clap-boards, asahouse, [United States. 


Clap-cake ‘bred, 
1 e Oe eae cl eens’ G 
— out thin and baked hard. alli- 


ee com ee which aoe : —— —— 
Clap-doctor 


(ki ap dok-tér). —*2* 
specially professes the cure of venereal dis- 
eases; a quack. 
ne ree ee 


Caper! —— =. (Fr. elapier.) A 
Chaucer. 


net — n A net in hinged 
ous for taking take and other small 
birds, which is e to fold ater phan 


used by 


the bird-catchers who supply the London 


t him on the hands , 


church bells to remain silent. Called also 
Clap, Clep.—4. A clack-valve.—5. A clack 
or windmill for frightening birds *A olep. 
per Seaeens Jeo earth to conan (he dent 
it." Tennyson. 
,tn. See CLAPER. 


Claw (klap’ér t 
— — to tra 


todrub. ‘They're cla 
other; T'll look on.’ Shakt.—2 To scobd: to to 
abuse with the wat (kine ~—. 
r-du‘jon A 
Brome. a 
Pers [Comp. ask, ax.) To clasp, 
His botes clafsed fayre and fetisly. © Chenver. 
sil), m. In hydraulic engin 
Can othe bottom part of the frame 
on wich lock: gates shut. 

Cla: (klap’trap), a. 1.4 A contrivance 
for clapp ng in theatres,—2. Fig. an artifice 
or device to elicit applause or gain popa- 
— management to entrap; 

cous elias cuticle woceeulon of capa” 
tot 

Clap-trap (klap’trap), 2. Designing or de. 
signed merely to catch applause. ie 
aid arts of a —— orator.” 4. K. 


H. Boyd. 
’ Fr., claquer, 
Glaque (ilak),n [ Fi —— J claquer, to 


name 
—— be co of men, called claqueurs, 
Pied theatres, are hired to ap- 





success. The term is also applied to the 


scheme or system itself. 
—— -tir), m A member of the 
neurs have each a respective 


role allotted to them—thus, the riewr must 

ay ip the comic parts; the plewreur w 
pathetic; the bisseur call encore, 

= —— all generally clap their bands 


Glare (kis), 
)}" A nun of the order of & 


— ‘re kon'stat),n. {L., itis 
clearly established.) In Seots law, a 
—— for the ps 
a su superior, for purpose of 
leting the title of his vassal's helt to the 
ands held by the deceased vassal. 
Clarence (klar’ens), #. A close four-wheelel 
ee een inside and a driver's 
Beal 


Clarenceux, Clarencieux (klaren-i), 1 
{Said to be from the Duike of Clarence, 
of Edward IIL, — first held the } 





His province 
prises that of England south of 
the river peat, part of Bx called Surry 
ane king) in contradistinction to Ner- 
goure (kikrob-sktr king-at-arms. 

‘ob-skilr), n. _—— 

fant’ ‘tniobemrus, obec obscure.] In painting, 


Claret (dares), ie Le daiet endl, 
t. claretto. name given in 
Deelend to the a Dordenss. In 
weenes ne Doman Soares eve ae © 
wines of a * red colour.—2 Blood 
Pugilistic 
(ktaret, the colour 
* wine. ‘aret coat. 


— klar’et-k A 
———————— of ined claret, a little 
brandy, and alice or two of lemon or other 
Certs Ghent yee) A fancy 
= Aer, wine lip and 


a Ha 
© wore a 


flavo 
silver 
| Glartbe 
-flute (klar‘i-bel-flit), nm. An organ 
stop similar to the claribella, but generally 
of four feet pitch. 

Claribella (klar-i-bel’la), mn. An organ stop, 
of a soft and sweet quality of tone, consist 
ee coon weed pipes, usually of eight feet 


[L. clarwa, clear, 





nm. 
Glansman (clanz'man), nA member of & | GiepEet (clap), m. Same as Cla | Clone sausloa! srtaged — * 
p e as © m en! 
clan. —— — mamenietiy bo Galle bing, the manichord, Called also 
And od Evan, Donald's fame rings in each clantman's | fast. int, a (clas! — — —XE 
Byron, Clapper (klap’ nn person who claps f+! ‘shon), ». 
—J — pret. and yp cl — ced | ceotiranion, ate ——— bell the | Bat tea ae ey eS a 
x. pian, Te tongue of a o —— 
— ay ag = 'D and LG. klap- cover of a clap ae Piet ek week) wate — — — 
pen, to animitative | that es a per. — n the i· liquid 
——— S aquick motion; to | a@val church, a rattle used as a Being transpare This may be performed 
eee ans che one on the shoulder. pe [nee pm tay Nedlagedr every chy 9 by fi — — hb harms is more capers 
her pale till clapping makes | of holy week, when it was customary for applied to the use of such sub 
Fite, fir, fat, ſallz mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndéte,not,mive; tabe, tub, byll; oil, pound; u,Se. abune; fF, Se. iey. 
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CLASSICALLY 





—— 


ts as gelatine, albumen, al- 
coho! 


— "A — in which clari- 
fied ; x Ga large me’ c pan, for 
r fi), . — by ap od 

ppr. { 


4 
to — 


— 
and lacio, to make. } 1. To make clear; to 
feculen > 


See CLARIFICATION, 
; hten or illuminate: 
applied to the mind or reason. (Rare.} 
The Chutation religion te the only mecte te set mae 
Sere pit here sgae, to alert reason, and rectify 


&t To glorify. 
Fadir, the hour —2 hy 
eat Se. foun avi. 
Clarify (klar‘i-fi), v.i. 1. To grow or become 
clear or free from feculent matter; to be- 
— pure, as liquors; as, cider clarifies by 
fermentation.—2 + To clear up in tu- 
ally; to grow clear or bright. 
His wits and understanding do darify and break 
cucu maa ct Bacon, 


— 
t), ei IL elarigo, ea- 
“raat To im war ig es | 
4a38 — a (Rare. 


et, Clarionet (klar’- set claro ei 
n, Clarinet, clarinette —L. clarus, clear, See 
CLARION.] A wind- instrument of music, 
made of wood, and similar nee to the 
oboe, but of rather larger dimensions. It 
has a fixed mouthpiece, containing a reed, 
which forms the upper joint of the instru- 
ment. Thecom of the clarinet is about 
three octaves a half from E in the third 
space of the bass, including all the inter- 
mediate semitones,—Bass clarinet, an in- 
strument played on in the same manner as 
the common clarinet. Its compass is four 
octaves, and it descends to B flat below the 
bass-statf. It is of wood, and its length is 
2 feet 8 inches. —Contra-bass ¢, an 
instrument which, in form and manner of 
fingering, — but little from the bass 
elarinet. of the size of the bassoon, 
2 in compass — notes lower. —Clarionet- 
UMMHORN. 
— (klv-ré'nd), n [It] 1. A clarion. 
Moore. Ay An organ * consisting of reed 
eet pitch. 
clarionis, 
rua, clear, 


See CLARINET. 
(kla-ris’on-us), a. 
clear, and = 7 a ha Ha a clear 
sound. Ash, 
Claritude Citak itt itt (L. splendour 
from clarus, clear.] 
—— —* —— gild’ the 


Clarity t Cea, ti), n. 
— — sty meine, om splen- 
— iscsi tea iti inka cena iia 


graces grow 
— F. Beanment, 


L. elarus, 


bscuro (kli’ré-ob-ski’rd), n. (Old 
Chiaroscuro, 


It.) Same as 

Clarret (klar), [Fr.] Wine mixed with 
honey and 

till it is clear. 

Gaz klart), vt. [Perhaps from a word 
eq 


Bacon, 
‘ri-wg-tér),n. A composi- 
cinnamon, —* age ke 

‘a le am 
= Re formerly much used as a cardiac to 


4 Cina as imitati ord ; 
comp. —— G. blacashons Den hateohe: 





eh, chain; th, Se. loch; g. go; 


FREER E* FF RES Rf EGE: 2F iskaecederSaeetuerescet i feve” TEE — — — — 


J, job; 


to clap.) 1. To make a loud noise, as from | orders, 


violent or sudden collision. 
Clash, ye bells, in the merry Merch ple, 


© Te dash against am ohject wich 2 loud | 

noise; to come into violent collision; to | 
. * And thrie 

They clash'd together, und tsion they onion th their 
Spears. 


Trenysan. 
3. Fig. to act with opposite power or in a 
contrary direction; to meet —— 
to interfere ; * both their op 
their interests clash together. 


Neither was there any queen-mother who might 
clash with his ¢ for authority. Bacon 
Clash (klash), r.¢, To strike against with 
sound; to noisily together. 


The nodding statue clash'd his arms. Dryden. 
Clash (klash), ». 1. The noise made 
—— Soe eee violence ; — 

er with noise; collision or noisy 
ion of bodies. ‘The clash of arms and 
voice of men." Sir J. Denham. 


Here he was interrupted nL ge which fell 
with © heavy cise on The ctacet Betoee ne, * 
Sir Seut?. 


2 Fig. opposition; contradiction, aa between 
differing or conten interests, views, 
pups, &e. ‘The between popes 


Denham. 
clash ‘lash), n. [Scotch.] 1. Tittle-tattle; 
scandal; idle talk. ‘Some rhyme to court 
the country clash.’ Burns.—2 A quantity 
of any moist substance thrown at an object; 


Giakh ( klash), wi To talk; to gossip. 
Burns. [Seotch. 

sacha oe oppo- 
site; ting: as, terests, 
(klash ing-li), ape gg With clash- 


K. 
— 2. n ui ev metathesis for 0. 4 
to clasp, claps, a clasp: allied to eli 
2 in the same way as 
. and gripe.) 1. A catch to some- 
ther: a hook for fastening; a hook 
ther the covers of a book, or the 


2k alt fing, arasping, or of a belt, &e. 
ng, , or embracing ; 
* lance and smile, pe 


(klasp), ».¢ 1. To shat or fasten to- 
Cqetier with a clasp; with ac 4 
as, to clasp a book. —2. To catch and hold 


the fingers; to catch — —— * vith 
friendly pressure. ‘ We'll clasp * Shak, 


Clasp ), o& Tocling. [Rare.) 
My father 
to the mast, endured a sea 
That almost Shak, 


Clasper ee tt n. One who or that which 
clasps. ly, (a) in bot, the tendril of 
a vine or other md. 38 twines round 
something for su support (>) In zool, a term 
applied to appendages on the legs of male 
insects, and on the abdomen of some fishes, 
as sharks, for retaining the female. 

érd), a. with 


e—ù 
drils 
Ch Ay ‘nif), mn. 1 A knife the 


here Sere folds into the handle.—2. In 


a narrower sense, a large knife the blade of 
which folds in, and may be locked when 
—— —— 
nife. 


ry classical, 1. In 
—* hist. a ‘term applied to * the 


divisions of the Roman le, said 
to ve been made by Servius Tuollius,— 
2. An order or rank of persons; a number of 


persons in society supposed to have some 
resemblance or onnalite in venk. education, 
property, talents, and the like; as in the 
phrase, Lisl chansed ot tat tn Soalty, 


See CLASSIFICATION. — 5. Same as 


which see 
“clas as wt 7 Seen na 
classes; to rank ther; to refer to a class 


or group; to classi 

We are all ranked —* by Him who seeth 
into every heart. Dr, Blair, 
2. To place in ranks or divisions, as students 
that are pursuing the same studies; to 
form — —— Toarrange, 


distribute, a 
Class —— ‘% be a or classed. 


(klas’fel-16), mn. One of the 
— class at school or college; a class- 


Glassinie (klas‘si-bI), a. Capable of being 


— (klas‘ik), n. (L. elassieus (from 

elassis, a class), pertaining to the classes or 

pene di ns into which the Roman 
people were — divided, and in 

pg Hp to the first or hi est 

class, who were often spoken of as classici; 

hence the use of the word to mean writers 


of the first rank.] 1. An author of the first 
rank; a writer w style is pure, correct, 
and refined ; , & Greek or Roman 


primarily 
author of this character, but also applied to 
writers of a like character in any nation. 
‘The of an age.’ Pope. 

Te at once raised him to the rank of a legitimate 
English céassic. Macaulay. 
2 A literary production of the first class or 
rank; the classica, specifically, the literature 


of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Under the tuition of Mr. Reynolds he was for some 
time instructed in t4e classics. Malone. 
3. One versed in the classics. 

Classical (klas’ik, — eal) 
1. Belonging to or associated rat 
or highest class, especially Fs ova 
Hence, (2) rimarily and more specifically, 
relating reek and Roman au of the 


first rake or estimation. (In this sense claa- 
sical is now more common than classic. } 


He (Sheridan) by away from school a v 
slender provision ——— 22 Brougham 


(b) —— to writers of the first rank 


among Oe hy the first order; 
cons! ——— the bent el or authority as 
an author. ‘Mr. Greaves, who may be 


justly reckoned a classical autho 
subject.’ Arbuthnot. 
Oo —— if aught can move thy 
comedy — her throne aya 
tive us thy last memorial to the age, 
One classe drama, and reform the stage. Ayreon. 
2. (a) — te ancient Greece or Rome; 
to places associated with the an- 
cient Greek and Latin writers. (6) Relating 
to localities associated with great modern 
* or to scenes of great historical 
even! 


ron this 


Poetic fields encompass me around, 

And still 1 seem to tread on classic ground. Addison. 
3. In literature and the fine arts, pure; 
chaste; correct; refined; aa, a classical 


— a classical style le; a classical work of 
fa Liverpent Dosen: fe ie Dae py 
is 


bethed tis ——— has 
over what at first is tsinons, Campin has fase —— 
6. In some Reformed churches, relating to 
a classis or class. See CLASSIS, 2 

And wher duth make & classical eldenhip so be © 
presbytery? Goodwin. 


—Classic orders, in arch. the Doric, Tonic, 
and Corinthian orders, 
Classicalism (klas‘ik-al-izm),. 1 A classic 
idiom or style; classicism.—2. In art, close 
— to the rules of Greek or Roman 


=, shall find in it (Renaissance architecture) partly 


the root, partly the certain dominant 
evils of modern times—over-sophistication and ore 
ant dlassicadism. Fant, 


Classicalist (klas‘ik-al-ist 

= patoasly adh to the f Greek 

scru eres canons of Gree 
Ruskin. 


n. A devoted 
art, one who 





erage howe 

fer Weiwuin ten Cerca trd he aeohon ag ti Kl Klas‘ik: Bg —_— —— — 
Pie aaa pie 
fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 1H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ker, 


CLASSICISM 


2. In a classical manner; according to the 


manner of classical authors. | 
— (klas‘i-sizm),n. A classic idiom 
ors ie. | 
Clasticist (klas'i-sist), nm. One versed in 
the classics. 
Classifiable (klas‘i-fi-a-bl), 
being classified. 
4) original 
FA eee ——— are dassifiable as we xn al a 
Classific siftk), a 1. — 
class or classes; as, a classific mark. [Rure.] 
2 Relating to classification. Worcester. 


[Rare. 
Classification (klas’i-fi-ka"shon), n. [See | 
CLASSIFY.} The act of —— into a class 


or classes, 6 as to ther those | 
beings or things which most resemble each 
other, and to separate those that differ, dis- 
tribution into sets, sorts, or ranks, In nat. 
hist. classification has been made on two 
principles distinguished as the arti and 
natural—the former made on accidental 
coincidence in certain organs, aa, in botany, | 
in those of reproduction, or on ex! re- | 
semblance; the latter having regard to the 
whole structure of the objects classified. 
ToT ceeds’ Kingdsun are, divided 
. ngdoms are div 
into classes, classes into orders, orders into 
families, families into genera, genera into 
—— rakh torr, a, Bol 
ca as" l-fi- |, @ he 
ing to classification; —— with classi- 
4 ng. ‘The classificatory sciences,’ Whewell. 
22 nm. One who clasai- 
flea; one who investigates and embodies in 
practice the principles of classification. 

The cfarrifers of this period were chiefly Fractists 
and Corollists, Rees. 
Classify (klas'l-fi), v.¢ pret. & pp. ified; 

my 2 Aa [L. classis, a class, and facio, 
make.} To arrange in a class or c ‘ 
to arrange in sets or ranks according to 
some method founded on common 
teristics in the objects so arranged. 
The former (the Linnean system) is an attempt at 
according to thelr agreement in 
some | ters. 4 Brant and Cox. 
Classis (klas‘sis), n. 1.¢ Class; order; sort. 
He had declared his opinion of that dassés of men, 
Clarendon, 


2 Keeles. an ecclesiastical body, convention 
or assembly; specifically, in the Reform 
American, Dutch, and nch Churches, a 
judicatory corresponding to a presbytery. 
The meeting of the elders over man. 
that they call elassiz. ⸗ — 
Class-man (klas’man), n. pl. Class-men 
(klas‘men). In the English universities, a 
candidate for — in _ — —* 
passed an exa tion of special severity 
one of the departments in which honours 
are conferred, and who is placed * 
to merit in one of several classes. At Oxf 
successful candidates are classed in both 
of the — examinations, in the first in 
three classes, in the second (or final exam- 
ination) in four classes. At bridge only 
nates are classed, and they are divided 
nto three classes. See TRIPOS, 
Class-mate (klas’mat), n. A class-fellow at 


8c.] Same as Claut. 
a. IL clathrus, a 
latticed; divided 


Clatter (kiat‘ér), vi, [From the sound. 
A. Sax. clatrung, a clattering, a rattle; D. 
klater, a rattle; klateren, to rattle.) 1. To 
make rattling sounds; to make re 
sharp sounds, as when sonorous ies 
strike or are struck Len together; to 
rattle —2, [Old or provincial English and 
Scotch.) To talk fast and idly; to run on: 
to rattle with the tongue. ‘Thou dost but 
clatter." ae: | 

Clatter ( ‘ér), vt To strike so as to 
produce a rattling noise from. ! 

You chatter still your brazen kettle. Swift. 


Clatter (klat‘ér), n 1. A rapid succession , 
of abrupt, sh sounds; rattling sounds; 
tumultuous and confused noise. ‘Clatter | 
of horasehoofs." Macaulay. ‘ With cackle . 
and with clatter." Tennyson. 

By this it clatter ome of est note 
Soeme Druited. — Shak, | 


a, Capable of ' 





Sco! 
Clatterer ( t'ér-ér), nm. One who clat- 
ters; a ler. ‘Clatterers love no peace.’ 


Fite, fiir, fat, fp ll; 


mé, met, hér; — pine, pin; 
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Clatteringly (klat’ér-ing-li), ade, With 
clattering. 
Claudent ‘dent), a. IL claudenas, from 
claudo, to 


ut.] Shutting; confining ; 
drawing ther; as, a claudent semaine 
Johnson. J 
Claudicant (klg‘di-kant), a. [See below.) 
Halting; limping. Johnson. [Rare.] 
Claudicate t (kin’di-kat), v.i [L. claudico, 
= limp. * udus, lame.) To halt or 

mp. 1 

Claudication (kla-di-ki‘shon), n. A halt- 
ing or limping; a limp. [Rare.} 


I have lately contracted a. . . clandicafion in 
my left foot. Steele. 
Claught (klpéht), pret. & pp. of an obsolete 
verb eleche mg oh to clutch, [Old 
English and Scotch.] 


The carlin —— her by the rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarcea sump. = urvs. 


t t), nm A catch; a hold; 
one 82* ye him. [Scotch. = 
Clause (klaz), m. (Fr. clause, from LL 


—— 1. In 
and its predicate,—%, An article in a con- 
tract or other writing; a distinct part of a 
contract, will, agreement, charter, commis- 
sion, or the like; a distinct stipulation, con- 
dition, iso, ke. In Scots law, clauses in- 
serted £ deeds are expressed according to 
certain technical forms, and are of several 
kinds; as, clause of devolution, a clause de- 
vol some office, obligation, or duty on a 


party a8 certain event, as, for exaniple, = 


of another to 
—— a clause by —* —* 
t makes a particular distinction of it,an 
rovides that in a certain event it shall re- 
Fira to himself ; clauses irritant and re- 
golutive, clauses devised for limiting the 
right of an absolute -_— rietor. 


orm ; 


Claustral (klas’tral), a. (LL. claustralis, 
an inclosure, and in late 


See 
in its seclusion ; 
Cla 


CLAUSE. } 

Clausule (klaz’fil), mn. A little clause. 
Peacock. 

Clausure (klaz‘fir), ». [L. clawsura. See 
CLAUSE) 1. The act of shutting up or con- 
fining; confinement. [Rare.] 

In some monasteries the severity of the clansure 
is hard to be borne. Dr. A. Geddes, 
2 In anat, the absence of a perforation 
where it normally occurs —8, t An inclosure. 
Claut (kigt), ef [Closely connected with 
elod, clot, a thick, round mass.) To rake or 
Clau re uk — Ber teiilieg 

Ath t) n nt for 

radi together mire, weeds, &c. — 
What is so scraped together; a hoard 
scraped together by dirty work or niggard- 
liness. [Scotch.] 
She has gotten a coof wi' a claw o' siller, = Surns. 


Clavaria (kla-va‘ri-a), n. [L. clava, a club.) 
— — —— 
no! and having a su 
tunes and a confluent stem; alub-shaped 
fungus. Some species are edible. 
—* species is called gray-goat’s 


ard. 
Clavate, Clavated (kla’vit, kii’- 
— — a. [L. elava, a club; in 
sense rather from clarus, 
a nail.) 1. In bot. and zool. club- 
shaped; having the form of a club; 
——— 
e top, as certain _ of a 
plant; claviform.—2 In anat. the 
term applied to a species of arti- Clavate. 
culation. See GOMPHOSIS. 
clava, a club.) 


Clavati (kia-va'ti), n. pi (L. 
J family of —_— to — division 
ymenomyce y ** 
basidi res covering the tip and sides o' 
bran or simple club-shaped receptacles. 
Clavation (kis, re'moa ),n. [See CLAVATE.] 
Same as 
Clave (klav), pret. of cleave. 


Burns. [Provincial Gare (klav), n. A kind of stool used by 


ship-carpenters. 

Clavecin (klav’e-sin), mn. [Fr. clavecin, from 
It. clavicembalo, L. clavis, a key, and cym- 
balum, a cymbal] 1 A harpsichord,— 


ndéte, not, move; 


sentence containing both a subject, 


CLAW 


2. One of the keys by means of which a player 
of carillons performs on the bells, 

Gavel, *. CLAVY, 

Cla: ted lay ol Be a. (LL. dared 
latus, from clavella, dim. of L. cava, a club, 
a billet of wood.} Relating to billets of 
wood.—Clavellated ashes, potash and pearl- 
ash, so termed from the billets or little dubs 
from which Lge, Fmd obtained 

y-ol-lin’i-dé 


i by burning. 
— dim. ot eta, a club and ie 


likeness.) A family of social ascidians 
individual = —— heart, 

pr. an ve organs, but peed 
is on a footstalk that branches froma 
common creeping stem or stolon, through 
which acirculation takes place that connects 
themall. They are so transparent that their 
internal structure can be —_ observed. 

th by ova bods. 

*The desert 


Claver (xla‘ver), Cas TAltiod to Dan, Hafe, 
to slander; G. Hlagfen, to chatter.) To talk 
idly and foolishly; to talk much 
random. [Scotch.] 


As gudea man... 


Cla kia‘ vér ), L An idle —_ 
de tales possty. (Scotch. } * 


Claviceps (klav‘i-seps), n. IL clara, a club, 
caput, a head] A genus of Called 
also Cordi: See CORDICEPS and Exoor, 2 

Glavichord(kiar’-kord),n. (1 davis, akey, 
and chorda, a string.) as Clarichord 

Clavicle (kiavi-kl), n. [L. elavicula, a little 
key or fastener, from clavis, a key or lock] 
The collar-bone, forming one of the ee 
ments of the pectoral arch in vertebrate 
animals. In man and sundry quadrupeds 
there are two clavicles or collur-bones, 


Clavicornes 
aclub, and cornu, a horn.) A family 
tamerous beetles,s0 from the antenne 


be regard examp!] 
— 


the collar-bone or clavi 


same plan. 
Claviform (klavi-form), a. [L. cava. « 
club, and forma, a shape.) Same as Ca- 


L 
Clavigert vee) 8 L (L. elavis, a key, 
and gero, to carry. who the 
keys of any place.—2. [L. clava, a club, sod 
gero, to carry.) who bears a clab; 4 
onion 


wat py hi Cla 
*58 n, A member of 


the 
Clavipalst lav'i-pal- 
a club, pale Be ? 








CLAW 
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CLEAR 





* delonging toa any animal member | 
or appendage, 


| 

jointed 

— — te bite ee et | 
H. A, Nicholson, | 


2 The whole leg or foot of such animals 
—— spiders, €c.) as have curved 
jointed legs usually termina ina 
a applied to the 
hell-fish, = Phe loteter, 
* pth The hadi in con 


= especially when he 
ap wallflower: 


Like wild beasts chet up in a cage, to claw and 
bite cach other to their mutual destruction. write. 
2. To relieve as if by scratching; to scratch, 
as an itching part, with intent to gratify. 

Luh, whether the withers elder hath nat Bis pall 
elaw'd like a parrot, 

Hence—3. To fawn on; to flatter. 

Rich men they cérm, soothe up, and Matter; the 
poor they contemn and despise. Holiand. 
—To claw of,t to claw away,t to rail at; to 
scold. 


Mr. Baxter . claws off the E) 
a set of Cassandrian priests. 





party as 
fig. Nicholoon. 
The foment re ———— 

— dled sg 


Claw (kia), v.i. — | 
to prevent on a lee shore or on an- 
— —— with off; hence, ( Ag.) to ge 


Ga: back! “(kla’bak), n, Lit. one who 

claws the back; one who flatters; a syco- 
hant; a wheedier, Mir. for Mags. 
nw-backt (kly’bak), a. Flattering, Bp. 


ii 
Claw > backt (klp’bak), of To Matter. 


—— (klgd), «. Furnished _—_ — 
Claw -hammer (kla‘ham- 

mer so named from one en —* it — 
divided into two — for convenience o 
— nails out of w 


— a. Destttate of claws, 
pe | a, Suffering, as sheep, 
from foot-rot or c 


Termes 

Claw-sickness — iene nes), n. Foot-rot, a 
disease in cattle 

Claw -wrench ( (iig'rensh), n A wrench 
having a loose — jaw an a relatively 
fixed one so arranged as to bite together 


unds of silica and alu- 
mina, sometimes with | magn soda 
or — id pen al All the va- 

and hard: when 


herent, weighty, compact, and when 
dry, but viscid, and ductile when molat; 
smooth to the » touch; not readily diffusible 


—* — and when mixed not readily sub- 


Teel 
| ve 
ge 


I also am formed out of the clay. Job xxxiil. 6. 
Their spirits conquered when their 


i 
E 


Baillie 
—K . ‘ord , Weald 
Slay.” Sea these terms fn their sipkabetica 


Places. — Clay iron-ore, clay ironstone, one 
of the most valuable of the leertteromn rs rocks, 
from which iron is procured in great abun- 
dance. It occurs chiefly in the coal-mea- 
sures of Scotland, Staffordshire, Shropshire, 
and Wales. 

(kli), a. Formed or consisting of clay; 


* soil. 





Clay 
as, a 
clay. ¢ ground must be cla in’ 
“Depined (alae d), a. Doltish; stu- 


v.t, 1. To cover or manure with y 
To ify and w with 
elay, as sugar.—3. To dle with clay. 
- built la’bilt), a. Built * cl 
ers wih ly | 


| Clay-cold (kla’kolt), @ Cold as clay or 
earth; lifeless, Rowe; Mallet. 
Claye’ (kla), m. [Fr, elaiz, a hurdle] In 
Sort. a wattle or hurdle made with stakes 
Clayed (ind), with —— — i ta 
and @ vered or ma- 
nured with c a as, cla lands. —2. Puri- 
fled = whitened with clay; as, clayed 


(kia), a 1. Consisting of clay; | 


abounding with clay; partaking of clay; 
like cing. Aheavy or clayey soil Derham, 
2 Bedaubed or besmeared with clay. 


Wheat fickis, one would think, cannot come to 
—— man made or * — 


Clayish (kli'ish), a. Partaking of the na- 
ture of clay, or containing particles of it, 


Clay kiln are nk kit stove fo 
n, um or ve r 

burning clay. 

Clay-marl (kla’mirl), n. A whitish, smooth, 

chalky clay. 


- ‘mil), n. A mill for mixing 
and tem play; a pug-mill, 

(kla'mor), #. A pm elaidheam- 

mor, & broadsword — claidheam, a sword, 


and mor, great.) Formerly the large two- 

* a basket-hilted, double-edged broad 

diay pit (kla‘pit), n. A pit where clay is 

consisting of clay which 

and otherwise c for ‘Se most part 

roofing slate. In colour it varies = 

— ish or bluish to lead colour. The 
ing el to the bedding, gener- 

6 strata at all Jes. Ifa 

—— of s 

thin scales are obtained. This peculiar 

rock, in Scotland, is characterist 

Silurian formation. 


handed sword of the Scotch —— — 
Clay - slate (kla’slit), 4 A In geol. a rock 
extremely fissile and often affording 
it rary is independent of the stratification. 
late be examined it will be found 
structure is known as slaty cleav 
-stone (kla‘stin), n. An earthy felstone 


or felspathic rock of the igneous group ; Ite 

er varieties ‘ormerly » 44 as 
compact fe Its texture is porous, 
yellow, © or ty. Ita colour is white, gray, 


“rina (uiedang), n. [A pro- 
vincial E. and Se. form of cloth ng. }] 1.Cloth- 
net a ee or — a corer 

—2. In jacket or 
—— pen ern also, a tim- 
the boiler of a locomo- 

tive box; the covering of 
hair-felt put or on —— to prevent the 
radiation of heat.—3. Any kind of plank- 
covering, such as the slating-boards of a 
roof, the boards of a floor, the plank lining 
= pit-shaft, the planking of a coffer-dam, 


Clean (klé A. wen cleene, * pure 
om Agree cog. pw * glan, Ir, and 
Gael. gian, clean, wat —* the root 


being also seen probab 
1, Clear of dirt or Frith: —2— all unclean- 
ness removed; unmixed with matter foreign 
to the substance itself; unadulterated; — 

% Free from what {is injurious; without 
fal F rfection, or defect; as, a clean 

n timber; a clean copy; a clean 
—— Clean-limbed; well-proportioned; 
shapely; “ithe 
ethought he ie 
ofr and of feet, so cleme opt 
That all my hate [ gave unto his hold. CAeucer 
Thy waist is straight and clean. Waller. 

4. Free from awkwardness; not bungling; 
dexterous; adroit; as, a clean boxer; a clean 
leap; a clean trick.—4. Free from limitation 
or any ng quality or circumstance ; 
entire; complete. 


And when thou rea the harvest of your land, 
thou shalt not make n riddance of the corners of 
the field. Lev. xxiii. 22. 


6. In whale-fishing, having no fish or oil 
aboard; a8, a my ig cine clean, that is, 
fishing without having 
captured whales or seala —7. Free from 
moral impurity, guilt, or blame; innocent; 
sinless; holy. ‘He knew who should betray 
him; therefore said he, Ye are not all ** 
Jn. xiii, 11.—8. Among the Jews, (a) of 
sons, free from ceremonial defilement. 
xii. 8. (5) Of animals and things, not caus- 


i — — — — — —— —— 


ing eeremenial defilement; specifically, of 
animals, not forbidden by. the ceremonial 

aw for use in sacrifice and for food. Lu. 

; Xi. 41; Gen. vil. 8—-Clean bill of health, a 
| document signed by the proper authorities 
| certifying that there are no cases of infec- 
| tious disease on board the ship to whose 


master it is —_ See under BILL. 
Clean — dv. [A. Sax. clane, clean, 
entirely. & Son bora. J 1 Quite; perfectly : : 


The people passed clean aver Jordan. Josh. fii. 17. ° 
Is his mercy clean gone forever? Ps. lxxvil. & 


2 Without miscarriage; dexterously. [Ob- 
solescent. ] 
Pope came off clean with Homer, Rew. ¥. Henley. 


Clean (klén), vf [A. Sax. clanan. See the 
adjective.) To make clean; to remove all 
foreign matter from; to purify; to cleanse, 
‘Time enough to clean our ship's bottom.” 
Dampier. * Cleaned their vigorous wings.’ 
Thomson.—To clean out, to deprive of all 
available means; to exhaust the pecuniary 
resources of. (Colloq.) 

(Bentley) must have been — —— 


Cleaner (klén’ér), n. “One who or tat ‘which 


Clean-handed (klén‘hand-ed), a. 1. Having 
clean hands.—2. Fig. free from moral taint 
or suspicion; as, he did come out of the 
transaction clean-handed, 

lén‘ing), n. 1. The act of making 


| wholly; entirely; fully. 
! 


Cleaniily Liew ih yee 2 ts — 
en’ ade, Ina cleanly 
manner. fare 

Clean-lim’ limbed (klén'limd ithe! isring well: 

proportioned limbs ; 

clean-limbed fellow." 
Cleanliness (klen‘li- — “The state or 
qa of being cleanly; or Bc from dirt, 
th, or any foul extraneous matter. Song 

‘Su 


cleanliness of its streets." Addison. 
cleanliness from head to heel.” Swift. 


Geanly len a, [From clean.) 1. Free 
AN ath or any foul matter; neat ; 


carefully avoidin —_, * Neat and cleanly." 
Shak, ‘Some p but cleanly country 
maid.’ Dryden.—2. from injurious or 


iuting influence; pure; innocent. ‘Clean- 
ta Glanville. 3. ¢ Cleansing; making 
The fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. Privr. 
tt Nice; —— dexterous; adroit. ‘ Clean- 
7 en *Cleanly evasion.” Sir 


Cleanly (iit, ade 1. Inaclean man- 
ner; neatly; without ‘ath. ‘He was very 
cleanly dressed." Dickens.—2.t t Purely; in- 

nocently. Shak.—3.t Clev ; adroltly: 

dexterously. * a quic “hand and 


conve: eee things sles Middleton, 
: “quality ot bein lén’ — n, The state or 
ing clean: (a) freedom from 
dit th and foreign matter; neatness, 
om from ceremonial pollution. 
No scrupulous purity, none of the ceremonial 
characterizes the dict 


cleanness which jon of our ACA- 
demical pharisees. Afacaniay. 
(c)t Exactness; purity; justness; correctness: 
used of language or are ‘Cleanness of 
— Dryden. (d) Parity; innocence, 
B cleanness and purity a one’s mind.’ 
eansable, Cleansible (klenz’a-bl, klenz’- 
ob, a. Capable of being cleansed. Sher- 


oe 





J 1. 
free from filth, impurity, guil 
or generally whatever is unse 
or offensive. 
Cleanse thou me from secret faults Ps. xix. ra, 


2 To remove; to purge away. 
Not all her odorous tears can cfeanse her crime. 


J purify; to make clean; to 
Cleanser (klenz’ér), n. One who or that 


infection, 
, noxious, 


— (klén'shipt),a. Symmetrical 
in shape; bina Se hor ned. 
Cleansible. 
——— Adapted to cleanse 
Clean-timbered! — —— — a, Well- 
proportioned, [Rare.} 

— Hector was not - — 


poe Sw. klar, D. klaar, clear. ] 
darkness or opacity; brilliant; ight; lumin- 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, go; J, job; 


f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,--See KEY. 


CLEAR 


ous; unclouded; not obscured. ‘It is al- 
most clear dawn.” Shak, ‘The clear sun." 
Afilton. ‘TI will darken the earth in a clear 
day.’ Am. viii, 9. —2¢ Bright-coloured; gay; 
showy: magnificent. ‘ lim that is clo 
with clear clothing.’ Wickliffe, Ja. ti. 3.— 
8. Free from anything which would dim the 
transparency or bright colour of a thing; 
aa, clear water; a clear complexion; clear 
sand. ‘Clear silver.” Milton, 


The stream is so transparent, pure, and efeer, 
nt Anant. 


4. Free from anything that confuses: (a) not 
confused or dull; having the 
ceiving or comprehending quickly; sharp; 





wer of per- | 


acnte; discriminating; aa, a clear intellect. — 


(+) Easily seen or comprehended; free from 
obscurity; easily intelligible; perspicuous ; 
distinct; lucid; as, aclear statement, ‘A 
clear account.” Sir W. Temple. 

Multitudes of words are neither an argument of 
¢lotr ideas in the writer, nor a proper means of con. 
veying clear notions to the reader. Dr, Clarte, 
5. Evident; manifest; indisputable; un- 
deniable, ‘Remained to our Almighty foe 
clear victory.” Milton,--6. Free from any- 
thing that perturbs; undisturbed by care or 

assion; unru ; Berene. ‘To whom the 
Son with calm aspect and clear,” Milton. — 
7. Free from guilt or blame; morally un- 
blemished; irreproachable. ‘ Duncan hath 
been so clear in his great office." Shak, ‘In 
honour clear.” Pope. 

I write to you this second epistle, in which I stir 
your clear soul by monishing. JF ichiige, 2 Pet. iii. 1. 
8 Free from entanglement or embarrass- 
ment; free from accusation or imputation, 
distress, imprisonment, or the like: followed 
by of or from. ‘To get clear of all the debts 
lowe.’ Shak. 


The cruel corporal whisper'd in my ear, 
Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would set me eleer, 


Gay. 
9 Free from impediment or obstruction; 
unobstructed; as, a clear view. 
My companion left the way clear to him, Adadisen, 


10. Sounding distinctly; distinctly audible; 
canorous; as, his voice was loud and clear. 
ll. Without diminution or deduction; in 
full; net; as, clear profit or gain. 

1 often wished that ! had clear, 

For life, six hundred pounds a year, Swi /?, 
—Clear days (preceded by a numeral, as 
four, five, or nine clear days), days reckoned 
exclusively of those on which any proceed- 
ing is commenced or completed. 

Clear (klér). n. In carp. and arch. only 
pecnegs in the phrase in the clear, that is, 
n the space between any two bodies where 
no other intervenes, or between their near- 
est surfaces. 

Clear (klér), ade. 1. Clearly; plainly; not 
obacurely; orapger se Milton, —2% Clean; 
quite; entirely; wholly: indicating entire 
separation; as, to cut a piece clear off; to 
go clear away. [Cullog.] 

He put his mouth to her ear, and under pretext of 
a whisper, bit it clear off. Sir R. LBatrange, 

Clear (klér), vt. 1. To remove whatever 
diminishes the brightness, transparency, or 
— of colour of a thing; as, to clear 

quors; to clear a mirror; to clear the aky. 
& To free from obscurity, a: or 
ambiguity: often followed by up; as, to 
clear a question or theory; to clear up acase. 

Let « god descend, and céeer the business to the 
audience. Deyden, 
8. To free from obstructions; to free from 
any impediment or incumbrance, or from 
anything noxious or injurious; as, to clear 
the sea of pirates; to clear land of trees; to 
clear a road; to clear the voice. —4. To re- 
move (something in the nature of an en- 
cumbrance, impediment, or obstruction): 
with of, away, &c,; as, to clear off debts; 
clear away rubbish.—5. To free; to Nbherate 
or disengage; a4, to clear a man from debt, 
obligation, or duty.—é& To free from the 
imputation of guilt; to justify or vindicate; 
to acquit. ‘That will by no means clear the 


guilty.” Ex. xxxiv. 7.—7. To make gain or | 


— beyond all expenses and charges; to 
ne 


He clears but two hundred thousand —— year, 
ina 
& To leap over or pass by without touching 





or failure; as, to clear a hedge or ditch; : 
to clear a rock at sea by a few yards.— | 


? Naut. to pay the customs on, or con- 


nected with; to obtain permiasion to sail | 
tor, by procuring the necessary documents, | 


giving the requisite bonds, &c.; as, to clear 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


a cargo; to elear aship at the custom-house. | 


pine, pin; 
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the decks and prepare for an e ment. 
Clear (klér), vi. 1. To become free from 
clouds or fog; to become fair; to pass away 
or disappear from the sky: often followed 
by up, of, or away; as, the miat clears of or 
away. 
So foul a sky cfeerr not without s storm. Sas. 
Advise him to stay till the weather clears np. Swi. 


2¢t To be from incumbrances, 
distress, or en ements; to become free 
or disengaged. con, —3. To exchange 
cheques and bills and settle balances, as is 
done in clearing-houses. See CLEARING,1 se 
4. Xaut to leave a port; often followed by 
out or oufwarda; aa, several vessels cleared 
yesterday; the ship will clear eut or out- 
wards to-morrow. —T'o clear out, to take 
one’s self off; to remove; to depart. [Colloq.} 

(klér’aj), n. The act of removing 
anything; clearance. a) 

Clearance (klér’ans),». 1. The act of clear- 
ing; as, the clearance of land from trees; 
the clearance of an estate from unprofitable 
tenantry.—2. Clear or net —_ T . 
8. A certificate that a ship or vessel has 
been cleared at the custom-house.—4 In 
steam -engines, the distance between the 
piston an es the for- 
mer is at the of ita stroke, 

Clear-cole (klér’k6l), See CLAIRE-COLE. 

Clear-cut (klérkut), a. Formed with clear, 
sharp, or delicately defined outlines, as if 
by cutting, as opposed to moulding. ‘A 
cold and clear-cut face.” Tennyson. 

(klérd’nes ), 1. 
unlity of being cleared. Fuller. [Rare.] 
rer (klér’ér), n. 1. One who or that 
which clears.2. Nawt. a tool on which the 
hemp isalways finished forlinesand twines 
for sail-makers, &c. 

Clear-headed (klirhed-ed), a. Having a 
clear head or understanding. ‘This clear- 
headed, kind-hearted man.’ Disraeli. 

Clea: {klér’ing), n. 1. The act of clearing; 
a4, (a) the act of freeing from anything; as, 
the cleering of land. (%) The act of defend- 
ing or vindicating one's self. 2 Cor, vil. 11. 
© Among bankers, the act of exchanging 

rafts on each other's houses and settling 
the differences. A clerk from each estab- 
lishment attends the clearing-house with 
the cheques and bills he may have on the 
others, and distributes them in drawers 
allotted to the several banks. They then 
make out balance-sheets, entering on the 
one elde the sum each bank owes them and 
on the other side the sum they owe each 
bank. Those who have money to receive 


on balance take it indiscriminately from | 


those who have to pay, as it is evident the 
sums to be paid must, in the aggregate, 
equal the sums to be received, In railway 
—— the act of distributing among 
the different companies the proceeds of the 
through traffic passing over several rail- 
ways. The necessary calculations are made 
in the railway clearing-hotise in London. ⸗ 
2 A place or tract of land cleared of wood 
for cultivation: a common use of the word 
in America. 

-house (klér‘ing-hous), 2. The 
—2* where the operation terme! clearing 
n banks and railways is carried on. See 
CLEARING, 1 (¢). 

Cl -nut (kléring-nut), mn. The fruit 
of the Strychinos potatorwa, used in the 
East Indies for clearing muddy water. 

Clear: peer ad, 
(a) plainly; evidently; fully; as, the fact is 
clearly proved, (6) Without obstruction; 
luminously; as, to shine clearly. (¢) With 
clear discernment; as, to understand clearly, 
(9! Without entanglement or confuston, 
‘He will never come ont of it clearly.’ 
Bacon, {e)t Plainly; honestly; candidly. 
Tilloteon. (f)t Without reserve. 

By a certain day they should qrarly relinquish 
unte the king all their bands aad possessions, 
Sir F. Dervies. 

Clearness (klér’nes), ». The state or qua- 
* of being clear: (a) freedom from any- 
thing that diminishes the brightness, trans- 

rency, or purity of colour of a thing; as, 
clearness of water or other liquor; elear- 
ness Of skin. (b) Freedom from obstruction 
or incumbrance ; as, the clearness of the 
ground. (ec) Discernment; perspicuity; as, 
clearness of understanding (d) Distinct- 
ness; perspicuity; luminousness; as, the 


he state or | 


In « clear manner: | 


clearness of views, of arguments, of explan- 
ations. 

He does not kaow how to convey his to 
another with clesruess and persphowity. Addison 
e)t Plainness or plain dealing; sincerity; 

onesty; fairness; candour. 

Their good faith and cleermers of 
-them aineost invincible, — eh 
(f) Freedom from imputation or susplelon 
of ill, ‘I require a clearness.’ Shak. (9) In 
panting. that peculiar quality in a picture 
which is realized by a skilfal w 
of colours, tints, and tones, and = the 
satisfactory attainment of which a know. 
ledge of chiaroscuro is requisite. 

Clear. —535 a, Having a 
clear sight or understanding. Coleridge 

Clear. ted (klér’sit-ed), a. Seeing with 
clearness; having acuteness of mental dis- 
cerpment; discerning; perspicacious; w, 
clear-wighted reason; a clear-sighted jadge. 

ent sits clear-sightrd, and 
Peeks deeeee a ene geek Plains 

Clear-sightedness (klér-sit’ed-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being clear-sighted; acnte 
discernment, 

Clear-starch (klér'starch), c.f. To stifes 
and dress with clear or colourless starch; 
as, to elear-starch muslin. 

He took his lodgings at the manslon-boase of » 
tailor’s widow, who washes and cas cerars’arct bis 
bands. Addison 

Clear-starcher (klér’stiirch-ér), 2. One who 
elear-starches. ‘Clean linen come home 
trom the clear-starcher’s." — 

Clear-story, ( stiri}, ® 
(Clear and story. It is ancartain whether 

the epithet clear is applied to the sory ve 

account of the light admitted through its 
windows, or from ita being clear of the roof 
of the aisles.) The wpper story of a cathe- 








Part of Malmsbary Abbey. 
A, Clear-story. B, Triforlum, C, Arches of the Nare 


dral or other church, perforated by a range 
of windows, which form the principal mean: 
of lighting the central portions of the bail. 
ing. It is immediately over the arches 
the side aisles and the triforium, where 4 
triforium is present. Where there is no t- 
forium it reste immediately on the arches 


Cleat (klét), » [Probably allied to G. Hat. 








t, Clear. 2, Deck-cleat. 4, Thumb<leat 


klatte, a claw, or to D. tit, G. klette, a lar.) 
1. A piece of wood or iron used in a ship to 
, fasten ropes upon. It is formed with one 





note, net, moive; 


taibe, tab, bull; 


oll, pound; i, Se. abume; F. 8c. fey 
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arm or two, or with a hollow to receive a 
rope, and is made fast te some part of a | 
vessel, There are several kinds of cleats on 
board vessels; such as belaying-cleats, deck- 
cleats, thumb-cleats.—2 A piece of iron 


worn on ashoe.—3 A piece of wood nailed | 


on transversely to a Rone of joinery for the 
purpose of securing it 

or for strengthening.—4. A trunnion bracket 
onagun-carriage. FE. H. Knight, 


Cleat (k (klét), v. * To strengthen with a eleat 


or cleats. 


Cleavable (klév's-b1), a. Capable of being | 


cleaved or divided. 
Cleavage (klév’aj), n. 1. The act of cleaving 


or splitting; the act of separating or divid- | cl 


ing off.—2. In mineral. and geol, the man- 
ner in which substances regularly cleave 
orsplit. It is used in relation to the frac- 
tare of minerals which have natural joints 
and a lar structure, Certain 
rocks, as slate- in the strictest sense, 
may be cleaved into an indefinite number 
of thin laminw which are parallel to each 
other, but which may be, but generally are 
not, parallel to the planes of the true strata 
or layers of deposition. Cleavage is the 
result of an operation which is subsequent 
to, and entirely independent of, the original 
stratification of the rocks. In reference to 
mineral crystals cleavage is called basal, 
eubiec, diagonal, or lateral (or peritomous) 
according as it is parallel to the base of a 
crystal, to the faces of a cube, to a diagonal 
lane, or to the lateral planes, 
Cleave ve Calis), vi, pret. clave or cleaved; 
ved; ppr. cleaving. [A. Sax. clifian, 

oy fated elifode, pp. clifod (cleaved ia there- 
fore torically t a correct pret. & R* 
cog. D. and LG. leren, Dan. klorbe, G. kleben, 
to adhere, to cleave. Climb is a nasalfzed 
form akin to this} 1. To atick; to adhere; 
to be attached: used both in a literal and 
figurative sense. ‘If any blot hath cleaved 
to mine hands.” Job xxxt. 7. ‘Who loved 
one only and who clare to her,’ Tennyson, 
Let my tongue cerey to the roof of my mouth. 


Ps. cxxxvii. 6. 
For I elererd to a cause that I felt to be pure and 
true, Tennyson. 


2. To unite aptly; to fit closely. (Rare.] 
New honours . 
lake our strange —— cleave not to bee mould 
But with the « Sue 
Cleave (klév), r.t. 
latter now archaic 
eleft or cleaved ; 


t. clove or hea vi the 
* cleft; pp. cloven, 
pr. cleaving. {A. Sax. 
eledfan, clef, clofen (the historically cor- 
rect conjugatio on is therefore cleave, clave or 
clove, eloven), to cleave or split; 
k'oven, Teel. —— Dan, ove, G. 
This verb can hardly be connected with 
cleave, to adhere.) 1. To part or divide by 
force; to = or rive; to sever forcibly; to 
hew; ‘to eu as, to cleave wood ; to cleave a 
rock. ‘Standa apart cleft from the main.’ 
Vennyson, ‘Clove an advent to the throne.’ 
Tennyson. 
His heart was cir? with pain and rage, 
His cheeks they quivered, his eyes were wild, 


Coleridge. 
When Abraham offered up his son, 
He chat the wood wherewith it mi 2* 
ow, 
He dof? me thro’ the stomacher. Tennyson. 
Ob yet we trust .. 

That not a worm is clewen tn vain. Tennyson. 
2 To part or open * . ‘Every beast 
that parteth the hoof, and veth cleft 


into two claws.’ Deut. xiv. 6 
Cleave (klév), vi To divide: to split; to 
— —— with a sudden and violent 


Cleavelandite (klév'land-it), » [From Pro- 
amy — *— JB A — - the fel- 
x ‘amily, 30 Siliceous Felapur or 
a Di thite. See ALBITE. 

Cleaver (klév'ér), n. One who or that 
which cleaves. heocitually ® A butcher's 
instrument for cutting carcasses into joints 


or —— 
n. See CLIVERS. YO 
Glee! Clechée (kli hwy 3 
nu. — de, 
com (bypoth. ) oe oot 
c tfus, from elavis,a key. } 
In Aer. a term applied to 
any ordinary voided or 
pierced throughout, and 
& much perforated that 
the chief substance is 
taken from it, leaving 
nothing visible but the — Thus a eross 
clechée is a cross with the inside taken out, 
leaving only an edge, and which is more 
commonly blazoned a cross voided. 





Cross clechdée. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g. go: 


in ita proper position, 








J. job; 


, Sleek (klek), vt ori (Dan, klaekke, Ice). © 
a, to hatch. hi hatch; to litter. Boece.) | 
(klek’ Kiger A brood; a litter. 
Seoteh.] 
sme (klek‘n-tim), n. Dan. kovkke- 
tid.} The time of or or littering; the 
time of birth. [Scotch 
Clechkin-time's aye canty —J Sir if". Scott. 


Cleddyo (kled’y5), n. [A Celtic corruption 
of Latin _ asword.) In archeol. 
ancient leaf-shaped, two-edged 
sword, occasionally dug up in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and elsewhere. These 
swords are sup posed to have been Intro- 
duced into Britain by the Romana, 
({klej),n. [A. Sax. , Clay; comp. 
gy. cledgy.) In PO @ upper stra- 
tum of faller’s earth. 

Cledgy (kles’l), @. [This and the form eladgy, 
are softened forms of from A. Sax. 
clay, clay, tenacious ]J In agri. an 
epithet applied to stubborn, tenacious soils, 
or those mixed with clay. 

Clee! (il), 1 F Aclaw. Holland. 

Sood, =.t See CLEAD. 

eoding, = . See CLEADING. 

Cleek, Cleik G:lék). && (Northern form of 
0. E.cleche,cloche = clutch, softened or closely 
connects forma of O.E. eloke, Se. eleuk, 
elute, a claw.) To hook; to catch as by a 
hook; to sefze; to snatch; to steal. [Scotch.] 

Cleek (kl@k), v.i. To take a person's arm; to 


link together. Burns, (Scotch.) 

Cleet (klét), x. A mining term for the ene 
along which the coal is most easily 

Glef (klef), n. {Fr. elef, L. pe eg: fg A 
character in music, aced at the naing 
of a staff, to determine the degree of eleva- 


tion occupied by that staff in the general 
claviary or system, and to point out the 
names of all the notes which it contains in 
the line of that clef. There are three clefs 


—the treble, or G clef, 
C clot, RE and the bass, or F clef, S The 
mean clef is now seldom used. Called also 


ae our, ret. & pp. of cleave. Divided; 


aplit ; asunder. ‘Cleft Parnassus.” 


ch tk (kleft), —3 coe —— 1. | dead 
space or opening made by sp a crack; 
acrevice. ‘The clefts of the rocks.’ Is. ii, 21. 
2. A disease in horses; a crack on the bend 
of the paper — 0 —3A piece made by splitting; 
as, a cleft of wood. 
Cleft-footed (kleft'fyt-ed), a. Having cleft 
or cloven feet. 
—— (left graft), vt To ingraft a 
dimer n another by cleaving the stock and 
nserting a scion. 
te (kieft-pal’ét), ». A malforma- 
— which more or less of the palate is 
wanting, 80 a5 to leave a longitudinal gap 
in the middle of the jaw, or on one or other 
aide of it, or on either side of the middle 
plece of the jaw in which the incisor teeth 
dled In many cases cleft-palate ia reme- 
by a surgical operation. See HanRe- 


Cleft-stick (kleft’atik), x. a acrape; 
fix; a dilemma; an — —— 


nee anal ta put a fellow In a « 
eq Pp ~ 


; the mean, or 


‘(kleg), n es and North. E. also gieg, 
49 kleggi, Dan. ag. a cleg.] A name 
anpited to various Insects, the females of 
ich are troublesome to horses, cattle, 
and even man, from their blood-sncking 
habits, as to the great horsefly or breeze 
—— bovinwas), also called the gadfly; to 
Chry e@eutions (ace CHRYSOPS), and 
in Scotland to the Hamatopota pluvialis, a 
amaller grayish coloured fly. 
ce (klis-to-gam'ik), a. (Gr. kleid, 
to close or shut up, and gamoa, marriage. } 
In bot. a term applied to flowers, as those 
of the dog-violet ( Viola canina) and common 
wood-sorre! (Oxalis acetosella), remarkable 
from thelr small size and from never open- 
ing, so that they resemble buds; their petals 
are rudimentary or quite aborted; their 
stamens are often reduced in number, with 
the anthers of small size and the pistil much 
reduced in size, with the een in some 
cases V4 at all developed, Darwin. 
OCleithral (klith’ral), a. [Gr, Meia, to shut 
in.] In Greek arch, havin ng a roof that forms 
a complete covering: said of temples. 
Clem (klem), v.¢. [Also written Mam, and 
closely allied to Icel. Membra, G. klemmen, 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig: zh, azure.—See KRY. 
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—— as in a vice; comp. to be pinched 
To cause to perish of hunger; 
to wr g rt ld and provincial English. } 
What! will he ede me and my followers? 
S. Fouron. 
Clem (klem), e.i. To die of hunger; to starve. 
{Old and previnelal English.) 
Mard is the choice when the valiant must eat thelr 
armes, oF cleme, B. Fonson. 
1 area n. (Gr. *** from 
kléma, a vine branch, m these planta 
creeping like vines} A genus of woody 
climbing plants, nat. order Ranunculacem. 
There are a large number of species, natives 
of temperate climates. The flowers are 
without petals, but the sepals are petaloid 
and often large and brightly coloured, The 
fruit isa head of many achenes, with long 
bearded styles. C. vitalba is the fre 
—— oy, which runs over the hed 
in many parts of England, loading them first 
with its copious clusters of white blossoms, 
and afterwards with heaps of its feather- 
tailed, silky tufts Improved cultivated 
varieties are much in favour in gardens. 
Clemence} (klem’ens),n. Clemency. Spenser. 
— klem‘en-el), ». [L. clementia, 
from elemena, clementis, mercifol.} 1. Mild- 
ness of temper, as shown by a superior to 
an inferior; disposition to spare or forgive; 
mercy; leniency. 
I pray thee that thou wouldest hear us of thy 
clemency a few words, Acts xxiv, 4. 


2. Softness or mildness of the elements; aa, 
the clemency of the weather. ‘ The clemency 
of upward air." Dryden. —S8yx. Mildness, 
tenderness, tndulgence, lenity, leniency, 
mercy, mercifulness, gentleness, compas- 
sion, forgiveness. 

Clement (kiem “ent), @ Mild in temper and 
disposition; gentle; lenient; merciful; kind; 
tender; compassionate. ak, 

Clementine (klem’ent-in), a. Pertaining to 
St. Clement, or to his reputed compilations; 
or to the Constitutions of Clement V. 

Clementine (kiem’ent-in)}, mn. 1. One of a 
series of compilations ascribed to St. Cle- 
ment, a contemporary of St. Paul, but now 
believed to be apocryphal —2. A decretal of 


ivekt D. 5* to —— also to sound, to 
tinkle. According to Skeat this verb is a 
cansal of elink, meaning lit. to make to 
clink, to strike amartly. Comp. drink, 
tral 1. To secure or fasten, as a nail, 

ting down the point when it ts driven 


throng —— oe —2, To fix; to 
to secure, 
Hptoeerad papain consi, but 


Aub 
—6 aetusal by 


8. To bring together and set firmly; to double 
= tightly. ‘Clench'd her fingers." Tenny- 


a) kno , sald Eve, clench he: ay ral ene 
her littie ft. Pee 
4. To grasp firmly. 
His heart aferched the idea as a diver onmea Rem, 


(This word is also written Clinch, “at the 

t is now the more common spelling. ] 

Giench (klensh), n 1. A catch; a grip; a per- 
alstent clutch; : —— 


ray 
With — clenches, Keats, 


2+ A pun or play on words, ‘ Clenches upon 
words.” Dryden. ‘Comick wit degenerat- 
ing into elenches." Dryden, [Also written 


(klensh’ér), mn That which 
clenches; a retort or reply so decisive as to 
close a controversy; an unanewerable angu- 
ment; a clincher. 

(klensh'ing), p. and a. Convul- 
sively grasping. 


Thele gasping throats with clenching hands he 
holds. * Dr £. Darwin. 


Clenenease t ». Purity; cleanness, Chaucer. 
Cleome (klé-6’mé), n. (Gr. kleis, to shut, in 


reference to the parts of the ‘flower. A 
—— of plants nat. order Capparidacem, 

he are under-shrabs or annual 
herbs, wit with simple or compound leaves, and 
white, yellow, or purple flowers, found in 
jon. 


his stole 
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prattle, to babble.} To cry out; appeal. | cording to the rules of any particular de- 
of this treachery.’ | 


‘Cleping for vengeance 


Clepe a many t t. To call 
p) et. pp. . To call or 
name, ‘They clepe us fate, PG Shak. 


Clepsammia (klep-sam‘mi-a),n. (Gr. klepté, 
to steal, to hide, and aramos, sand.) An in- 
strument for measuring time by sand, like 
an hour-glass. 

Clepsydra (Mopit-drn), nm, [L, from Gr. 
klepsydra—tklepts, to steal, to hide, and 
Aydir, water.] 1. A name common to de- 
vices of various kinds for measuring time by 
the discharge of water. In the older ones 
the hours were measured by the sinking of 
the surface of the 
water in a vessel; in 
others it ran from one 
vesse! into another, 
there being in the 
lower a piece of cork 








—< 


— 


x, Cle ra, from an antique seal. 2, Ch dra, 
psyd —* epsy 


or light wood, which, as the veasel filled, roae 
up by degrees and showed the hour, In 
later clepsydre the hours were indicated by 
adial, In fig. 2 the float ais attached to the 
end of a chain, which is wound round the 
spindle B, and has at its other — the 
counterweight c. On water being admitted 
from the cistern D, the float rises, the coun- 
terwelght descends and turns the spindle,on 
the end of which is a hand which marks the 
hours on a dial as in a clock.—% A chemi- 
cal vessel, Johnson. 


Cle (klep-té-mia'ni-a), na. See 
KLEPTOMANIA. 

This ls what th u ifting, the rich and 
leamed clgftomente. —_ ey ‘Ferret. 


restorial,t a. Pertaining to a clere- 
story. Quoted in Oxford — 
Clere-story, Cler-story (klér’sté-ri),n. See 
Clergial | Clorgicalt (klér‘ji-al, klér‘sik-alp, 
a waht to the clergy: ——— rkly. 
‘Our termes been so elergical and queinte.’ 


Clereity. (klér’fi-fi) T in 
t (klér’ji-ff}), 2 To convert into a 
clergyman, to turn to clerical principles. 
Let it fix (quoth she) 
To sach as lust for lowe; Sir Clarke, 
You cfergife aot me. Warner. 


Clergiont (klérji-on), n. A young chorister 
or quire-boy. ‘A litel —* sevene yere 
of age." ucer. 

(klér’ji), a (0.Pr. elergie, formed as 
if froma LIL eericia, from L. cleriews, Gr. 
kiérikos, clerical, a clergyman, from kilroe, 
a lot, probably becanse after Christ some 


of the apostles, &c., were appointed by lot.] 
1. The of men set apart and conse- 
crated, ue ordination, to the service of 


b 
God in the Christian church; the body of 
ecclesiastics, in distinction from the laity. 
2. The privilege or benefit of clergy. 


If convicted of a clergyable felony, he is entitled 
equally to his aergy after a» before conviction, 


Biackstone, 
—Renefit of clergy, in law, originally the 
exemption of the ns of clergymen from 


criminal process before a secular judge; or 

a rivilege by which a clerk, or person in 

orders, claimed to be delivered to his ordi- 
nary to purge himself of — This ano- 
malous privilege, first assumed to give im- 
munity to priestly persons, was in the sequel 
extended, for many offences, to all laymen 
who could read. First legally fzeil by 
stat, 3 Edw. L, AD 1274; modified im 1513, 
temp. Hen. VILL ; it was wholly repealed by 7 
and 8 Geo. IV. 1827.—3.t Learning: science. 

Cl ble (klér’ji-a-bl), a Entitled to or 
mimitting the benefit of clergy: as, a clergy- 
able felony. ‘A clergyable offence.’ Black- 
stone. 


Clergymani (klér’fi-mman), a. A man in hol 
orders; aman regularly authorized to preac 
the gospel and administer ordinances ac- 





Pite, far, fat, fll; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


nomination of Christians. In England the 
term is commonly restricted to ministers of 
the Established Church. 

Cleric (kler’ik), m. <A clergyman or scholar. 
‘The cleric. . . addicted to a life of study 
and devotion.’ Horsley. 

Cleric (kler’ik}, a. Same as Clerical, 1. 

Clerical (klerik-al), a [L. edericeus, Gr. 
klérikos. See CLERGY and CLERK.) 1. Re- 
lating or — 4 to the clergy; as, cleri- , 
cal tonsure; elerioa 
2 Relating to a clerk, writer, or copyist,— 
Clerical errors, errora made by a clerk or 
by a transcriber, 

Clericalism (kler’ik-al-izm), ». Clerical 
—_ or influence, especially the undue 
influence of the clergy; sacerdotaliam. 

Clericadisn is well nigh fatal to Christianity, 
Macmidian’s 
Clericity (kle-ris‘i-ti), a. The state of being 
Glarisy (Kier/I-al), m. i. A body of clerks o 
if S mn LA y of clerks or 
learned men; the literati 
The clerisy of a pation, that is, its learned men, 
whether poets, philosophers, of fe 6 
2. The clergy, as opposed to the laity. [In 
both senses rare.] 

Clerk (kliirk), m. [A. Sax. cleric, elere, a 
age 0. Vr elere; from L. clericus, Gr, bléri- 

. SeeCLERGY.) 1. A clergyman or ecclesi- 
astic; a man in holy orders, especially in the 
Church of England.—2 A man that can | 
read; aman of letters; a scholar. (Archaic. ] 

Church-ladders are not always mounted best 
By learned clerés and latinists professed. 


c 
8 The layman who leads in reading the 
responses in the service of the Ep * 
oyed in 


Church, Hook,—4, One who is emp’ 
an office public or 


rivate, or in a shop or 
warehouse, for keeping records or accounts; 
an officer attached to all courts, municipal 
and other corporations, societies, associa- 
tions, &c., whose duty generally is to kee 
records of proceedings, and transact all busi- 
ness under direction of the court, body, &c., 
by- whom he is employed; as. clerk of court; 
town-clerk; clerk toa school-board, &c. See 
SECRETARY.—5. In America, an assistant in 
the shop of a retail dealer, part of whose 
duties is usually the keeping of accounts; 
a shopman. — Clerk of the assize, 0 
who writes all things judicially done by the 
jastices of aasize in their circuits.—Clerk of 
the House of Commons, an officer appointed - 
by the crown to make entries, remem- 
brances, and journals of the things done 
and passed in the House of Commons. — 
Clerk of the crown, in Chancery, an officer 
of the crown in attendance upon both 
houses of parliament and upon the great 
seal. In the House of Lords he makes out 
and issues all writs of summons to peers, 
writs for the attendance of the judges, com- 
missions to summon and prorogue parlia- 
ment, and to pass bills,and performs various 
other duties. In connection with the Com- 
mons he makes out and isenes all writs for 
the election of members in Great Britain, 
&ec.— Clerk of enrolments, an officer who has 
custody of bills passed by both houses of 
parliament for the gg mo of obtaining the 
royal assent. Sir & May.--Clerk of juati- 
ciary, the clerk of the Court of Justiciary, 
There are a principal and depute-clerk and 
an assistant whose duty it is to attend the 
sittings of the Justiciary Court in Edin- 
burgh, to keep the books of adjournal, and 
to write out the interlocutors and sentences 
of the court. — Clerk in orders, in the Church | 
ef England, a licensed clergyman.—Clerk | 
the parliaments, the chlef officer of the | 
ouse of Lords. —Clerk of the peace, an offi- 
cer belonging to the sessions of the peace, | 
whose business is to read indictments and 
record the proceedings, and perform a num. | 
ber of apecial duties in connection with , 
county affairs. —Clerk of the session, the title | 
given to the clerks of the Court of Session. 
—Clerk to the signet. See SIGNET.—A St. 
Nicholas’ clerk, a thief; a highwayman. 
Sterah, if they meet not with Saint Nicholas certs, 
T'll give thee this nec Saab, 
Clerk-ale,+ Clerk’s-alet (klark’al, klirks’- | 
4l), n. In England, a feast for the benefit 
of the parish clerk. T. Warton, 
Clerkless (klirk’les),«. Ignorant; unlearned. 


Waterhouse. [Rare 
Riri Ink), a. Like a clerk; 


Clerk - like 
echolar-like; learned. ‘A gentleman, elerk- 
Clerkly skill; 


like, experienced.’ Shak. 
ascholariiness. Latimer. [Rare.} 











Clerkliness (klirk’li-nes), ». 


néte, not, méve; tibe, tab, byll; 


robes: clerical duties — | Cler’ 


Clerkly (klirkli), a. 1. Pertaining to a clerk 
or penmanship. 
At first in heart it liked me ill 
When the og praised his cler Ady skill, 
Thanks te St, Bethan! son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ae‘er could pen a line, 


Str BF", Srote. 
2. Clerk-like; scholarly. 
Thow art cert! y, thou art cleréty, Sir John Saab 
Cler = Sela ade. In aacholarly man- 


her. A 

iahip (klark’ship), mn. 1. A state of be- 

ing in holy orders. —2 Scholarship. 

He was not averse to display his ofrréstiy and 
scholastic information Lerd Lytton. 
8. The office or business of a clerk or writer. 

(klé’ré-man-si or kler’é6-man- 
si), m [Gr &léres, lot, and manteia, divina- 
tion.) A divination by throwing dice or 
little bones, and observing the points or 
marks turned up. 

Cl (klé-ron‘o-mi), nm =[Gr, kitras, 
lot, and nomos, justice, law, custom] That 
which is given as hia lot to any one; in- 
heritance; heri or patrimony. 

Clethra (kleth’ra), n. (Gr. kléthra, alder, 
which these plants resemble in foliage} A 
genus of plants, nat. onler Ericacem, natives 
of North and Tropical America. They are 
shrubs or trees, with alternate serrate leaves 
and many white tlowers in terminal racemes. 
The corolla consists of five free petals. One 
species, C. ainifolia, a native of Virginia 
and Carolina, is cultivated in this country, 
and is one of the most beautiful flowering 


eter (kiych), See C P Acleft 
Cleug’ uch), n. [See CLovaH. ¢ 
or go ina hill; a ravine; also, a cliff or 
side ofa ravine. [Scotch] 
Since old Buccleuch the name did gain, 
When in the céeug’ the buck was ta’ea. 
Ser 0”. Scott. 


Cleve (kiév}, mn. An old form of elif. * Rom- 
Ing on the elevis by the sea” Chaucer. 

Clever (klev'ér), a. (Perhaps a corruption 
of O.E. and 8c. deliver, active, light, nimble, 
but Wedgwood refers to dial. kiéver, 
Klever, clever, which is against this suppo- 
sition. More probably connected with 0. E. 
cliver, a claw, and cleave, to adhere.) 1 Per- 
forming or acting with skill or address; hav- 


ing the art of doing or ed ee 
peo; © lity of any kind. espe- 
cially such as involves quickness of intellect 
or mechanical dexterity. ‘A clever pen" 
48 


h there were ——— ia Engiasi 
during the latter half of the seventeenth centary, 
there were only two great creative mincls. 


Afzarutay 
2 Indicative of or exhibiting cleverness: said 
ot things; as, a clever speech; a clever trick. 
$. Fit; suitable; convenient; proper; comme- 
dious, ‘These clever apartments." Coarper. 
{In this sense obsolete or provincial )-— 
4. Well-shaped: EE tight; hand- 
some. [Provincial ]—5. In New Engiand, 
good-natured ; an agreeable mind 
or disposition. —SyYx. xterous, adroit, 
ready, skilful, neat-handed, ingenious, 
— discerning, smart, witty, sharp, 


2, 
Cleverality (klev-ér-ali-ti), a. Cleverness; 
amartness. (A jocular term.) 


Sheridan was clever; scamps often are; bot Jobs 
sou had not a spark of cleweradsty im hien- 
Chariott,e Breate. 

Cleverish (klev'ér-ish), a. Tolerably clever. 
Lord Lytton, 

Cleverly (klev’ér-lf). ade. Ina clever man- 
ner; dexterously; skilfully; ally. 

(klev'ér-li), a. Well in health: 
used in New England in answer to the ealn- 
tation, How do you do? Haliburton. 

Cleverness (klev'ér-nes), 1. The qualit 
of being clever; dexterity; adroitness; skill; 
ingenulty; smartness. 

Cfeverners is a sort of 

Tt ts the brain of the hand. 
ts more frequently accompanied by wit . 
humour. 

2 In rp England, wen or agreeatde- 
ness of disposition; obligingness ; good na- 
ture. — Genius, Wisdom, “Abilities. Talent, 
Parts, Ingenuity, Capacity, Cleverness. See 
under GENIUS. 

Clevis (klev‘is),n. Same as Clery. 

Clevy (klev’i), n [From the root of clear; 
comp. Icel. slof, a forked stick.) An from 
bent to the form of a stirrup, with the two 
ends perforated to receive a pin, used to 
connect a draft-chain or tree to a cart or 

Jongh. (Provincial English and American. } 
ew, nooret See CLUE. 

Clianthus (kli-an’thus), ». [Gr. klefse, glory, 
and anthos, a flower.] A genus of plants, 


njus for instrumentality. 
In literature, cfeqwrmess 
. than by 


oil, pound; ti, 8c. abwne; §, Sc. fey. 


CLICH 





nat. order Leguminosm, — in Austral- Cliem 


asia. They are shrubs, with large handsome | 
—— in racemes. The C. puniceus is e— 

ery elegant plant with pet flowers; it 
attains the height of 8 or 10 feet. It isa 


native of New Zealand, where it Is called | 


—— from the resemblance of the 
—& tal to the bill of that bird. 
(klich), » A broad-bladed Turkish 


cre (klé-sha), n, [Fr., from elicher, = 
stereotype, from an older form 
fasten, to make firm, from the root o! —* 
clench (omitting the nasal)) LA stereotype 
plate, Apa y — derived —— —— 
—2 In og. & 78 ve pie 
—* casting, a mode of we a cast 
from a woodcut for ar ys striking 
the woodcut suddenty an Spendicul 
down on fused metal as it is — aoli 
and using the — thus obtained to give 
Glichy-" —X hi A whi 
(k -whit), n. te- 
lead manufactured at Clic. Cwehy in rence, 
Click (klik), vi. [An fatative word ex- 
a 4 sound than elack; com 
clack, cluck, clink, clank; D. klikken, 
cliquer, to click.] To make a small sharp 
sound, ora succession of small a 
aus by a gentle striking; to tick. 
The solemn death-watch c/icted. Gay. 
Click (klik), v.t. To move with a clicking 
—— ‘When Sweety milkmaids click the 
She cliched —— ae which held the window. 
sash. Thackeray. 
tek (xiii), a. (From sound. See verb.) 
1. small sharp sound. ‘The &lick of a 
54* Woreester.—-2 The cluck of the 
natives of South Africa. See CLUCK.—3, A 
small piece of mechanism which enters the 
teeth of a ratchet-wheel; ee 
4. The latch of a door. *6 
55— (klik), 0.6. ———— Se. cleek, 
and lied to clutch.) To 
ree to ane * — it out o' my 
hands. [Northern E = ge 
Clk - beetle (klik’bé-tl), * See ELATER- 


Clicker (iik’ér nm. 1. The servant of a 
salesman, who stands at the door to — 
customers. Bo }—2. In shoemaking, 
cutter out leather for the uppers tol 
soles of boots and shoes.—3. In printing, 
the com tor who receives the copy and 
distributes it among the other compositors, 
— up the pages, and sets up head-lines, 


Clicket meee y n (0.Fr. *5* a latch.] 
1. The k er of a door.—2. A latch-key. 
B. —— —2** latch of adoor. [Obso- 
lete or in all the senses. } 

n. The state or condi- 


ent L. eb 
client, mt (kien 23 i a one * 
entiq. a citizen = ey put himself ake the 


protection of a man of distinction and influ- 
ence, who, in respect to that relation, was 
called his patron. Hence—2 In a general 
sense, one whose interests are represented 
by another. 

prince being humbly besought 

enajesty to pity the ma of peat subjects who 
by suit grat 
without hone. 


of the emperor, for ie — wands 
Ase 
Specifically—3. One who lies toa la 
for advice and Geocticn tae wastion of 
iat, cr acme Mik aunee 6 Be tending 
ment in prosecuting a claim or def 


against a suit in a court of justice. 
Advocates must deal plainly with their 5* 


‘aylor, 
Clien' (klWent-Af), n. 1. The state or con- 
dition of being a client.—2. A body of clients 
or retainers, 
Cliental (kli'ent-al), a. 1. Pertaining to a 
client or clients. 
Swat Gown Bp — 


Mr. Jagger's chair, 

2 dent. ‘A d dent —— A 
— —————— 
Cliented (kli‘ent-ed), @ Supplied with 
gr ‘The least cliented tifoggers.’ 
Clien: stage (kihent’eL-Aj), m, [See CLIEN- 

TELE.) body of clients or dependents, 
(kli-en-tel'a-ri), a. Pertaining 


to cMents, ‘Clientelary it.’ Prynne, 
Clientele (kiventél), m [Fr. clientate, I. 


ip, clients collectively. 1 


1.¢ The ‘condition or relation of a client. 





* Under the pretext of B. Jowson. 
2 One's clients collectively. 
eh, chain; th, Se. loch; g, go; j, id; , Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin: w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure—See Kx 
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(klent-ship). n. The condition 
er a client; a ay of being under the pro- 
one’ ‘of a ait (iy Dryden, 

—* an Sax, olif, a rock, a 
, a cliff, a rock ; Icel. 


“ci: om Pe 4 


ips, —— a ag Usually connected 

cleave, to split, but —* thinks this 

wrong. . unites it rather with cleave, to 

to embrace, elimb, clamber 

— that it may have ori ly meant 

-place."] A precipice; the steep 

face of a rocky mass; a steep 

eadland, 

ay In music, 

“eligfiy isle ci poke: cage 

vy isle.’ nm Vv 

Drayton. 


* A giving on tap 
‘High growing on 
Spenser. 


Tt shows a steep rock: next the sea, and off 
J 


n the latter sense an incorrect form on 
* eee drownd for drown, 


for 
+ if, vt te. To split open. ‘Through 
clifted stones. 


Chaucer. 
Climacter t (kli- ne Ct n, (Gr, klimaktér, 
** — —— from Klimaz, a ladder 
yg * A climacteric 
(which ae 3. TB 
t — ¢. —* To bring to 
a climacteric, — the grand cli- 
macteric. — aa 
Climacteric (k! mak-ter'ik, klim-ak’tér- “ik, 
a, Pertaining toa climacteric. —Climacteric 


—— the uction of teeth at a very 

life, rg A ong the 
wae thie and eigh ighty-first See the 
noun, 

Olimaoteric (kli-mak-tér'ik, klim-ak’tér-ik 
{See CLIMACTER, CLIMAX.) A criti 
periad — * ora Hod tn in which 

some grea 
in the human coca —* 
— are 

—— 34 malipiying 1 7 inte the 
oad 8 —— 8, 6, hich others 


some remarkable change in respect to 
health, life, or fortune. 

Climacterical (klim-ak-tér'ik-al), a, and n. 
Same as Climacteric. 

Climatal (kli'mat-al), a. Pertaining to a 
climate or climates. 

Climatarchic (kIi-ma-tiirk’Ik),@. (Gr. Mima, 
climate, and arché, dominion.) Presiding 
over cl Craig. 

Climate Carats, n. [L. cima, Gr. klima, 
klimatos, a slope, from klind, to bend; the 
name indicating the inclination of the earth 
from the equator to poe.) 1. In old 
654 a zone — on earth's surface 

ines parallel té the equator, there being 
thirty of — climates between the equator 
on the = Fels: hence, a region; a clime. 
e condition of a tract or on 
—8 —— to the various phenomena of the 
atmosphere, as temperature, wind, moisture, 
minsmata, &e., especially as they affect the 
life of animals or man; as, a temperate 
climate; an unhealth, climate; the 
— tne Britain. is is now the regular 


ning of the w Ly | 
ater (kli‘mAt), v.41. To dwell; to reside 
‘Whilst you do eli- 


na particular on. 
mate here." re.) 

Climatic, Climatical (kli-mat’ik, kli-mat’- 
ik-al), a. Pertaining a climate or cll- 
mates; limited by a climate; as, a climatic 
division; climatic changes. 

‘shon), . The act of in- 


Climation (kli- 
ed a te; tion. Worcester. 
Climatize (kli’mat-iz), v.t. petal dy ot 
matized; ppr. — 
a new climate, aaa ; to ————— 


Climatize (kli‘ mat- x vi, To become ao- 
customed to a new climate; to acclimate or 
acclimatize; as, plants will eliématize in 
foreign countries. 

Belongi — —— ot 
ng to clima phy or study 
the variations of climate. 
(kli-ma-tog’ra-fi), mn [Gr. 
klima, — a climate, and graphd, to 
describe. } OS) Matesiennst Mertens tcinh rhe erent —— of climates. 


h, Fr. tom; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin- 


“ 


CLINCH 





Clima‘ cal (kli’mat-é-loj"ik-al), a. Per- 
— — Mr eR 


mates; c 
kli-ma-tol’o-ji), n, [Gr. klima, 
4 Gee ne.] The science 
of climates; an tion of the causes 
on which the climate a a place depends. 
Climaturet (kli’ma-tar), n Aclimate. Shak. 
Climax (kli‘maks), n. L., from Gr. Klima, 
der, from klind, to slope. } 1. In rhet.a 
figure in which several —— or ob- 
jects are placed before the mind of a reader 
or hearer in such an order that the = 
tion or object calculated to produce the east 
pression shall strike it firat, and that the 
rest shall follow in regular gradation. — 
2. The highest point of anything; the cul- 
mination ; acme; as, he was now at the eli- 
maz of his fortunes. 
We must look higher for the e/fmax of earthly good. 


a Taylor, 
Climb xh), vi pret. & p or 
in —— 


a climate, an 


the latter is now 2 except 
opr, climbing, [A. Sax. elimban, 
G. and D. klimmen; from same root as cleave, 
to adhere, clip, to embrace.} 1, To mount 
or ascend anything steep with labour and 
rapa. Ruuß to ascend by means of 
the hands and feet; of things, to rise with a 
slow motion. 
Till cfemd above the eastern bar 
The horned moon. Coleridge. 
While the cen who sat 
With severely placid felt the — 
CAmb im her throat. Tennyson, 

2, Specifically of plants, to ascend by means 

of tendrils or adhesive fibres, or by twining 

the stem or leaf-stalk round a support, as 

ivy, honeysuckle, and other plants. 
Climb (klim), v.t. To climb up, See the vi. 

Ah! who can tell how hard it is to c/fond 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple — — 


—— bable wed gar a, — may ‘be 

climbed. 

Climber (klim’ér), n. 1. awk climbs, 
— = rises he the hands and feet; one 
who ri a ——— 2. In bot. a 
plant that by attaching itself to some 

—. In ornith, thee name applied to 

jn . of 8 — amore from their 

c ing as parrots, cockatoos, 

ers, &c. They have two toes be- 

ee edie behind. * 

—— v.i. [From etimb, or a different 


hy of clamber.} To climb; to 
— with effort; to clamber. 
Beware how you climber for breaking yours neck. 


Climbing (klim‘ing),a. Having a tomden: 
to climb; possessing the power or quailty ot 
climbing: as, a climbing plant. ‘Climbing 


Clim! boy (klim’ing-bol), a. A young 
— are on so call culled fre from h having b been 
made to climb chimneys. Chimney-sweep- 
ing by by nome boys is now prohibited, 

dron (klim‘ing-i-érn), n. An iron 
attac to the feet to assist in climbing 
trees and the like, * Fittin nee rege 1 
his elimbing-irona.’ T. Hu 

ating n See AB ARAS. 

Otime — rege (L. elima, a — or cli- 

t or region of the earth. 

Whatever clime the sun's bright circle 
warms.’ Milton. ‘Clime of the unforgotten 
(kli-nan’dri-um), n. (Gr, lind, 

a bed, and anér, andros, aman.] In bot. a 

cavity at the apex of the column in orchids 
the anthers. 

um (kli-nan’thi-um), a, (Gr. kliné, 
a bed, and . a flower or blossom.) In 
bot. a term sometimes given to the recep- 
todle of a composite plant. Called also 

7. 

Clinch (klinsh), r.¢. Same as Clench, which 

is now the commoner form, See CLENCH. 
Bot the Council of Trent goes much further, and 
clincheth the business as effectually as 


The gps I could but Jost reach with ay Gis 


clinched. 
on the other side and doubled is a 


A nail 
tail ef fore: Foknson, 


Clinch (klinsh), v.i. To cling: to eripe. — 
Clinch (klinsh), n. 1. A catch; 
clutch; a | he got a aed 
his antagonist. ow usually # 
ronounced —— 2. That which holds 
or clinches; a clincher; a " holdtast.— 
3. A word used in a double meaning 
pun; a doubleness of meaning with identity 
of expression. 
Here one poor word a hundred efinckes — 
Mes 


brave.’ 


eontainin: 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kry. 
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4. Naut. the part of a cable which is fastened | 


to the ring of an anchor: a kind of knotand 
seizings, used to fasten a cable to the ring 
of an anchor, and the breeching of a gun to 
the ring-bolts in a ship's aide, 

Clincher (clinsh‘ér), » 1. One who or that 
which clinches; a cramp or piece of iron 
bent down to fasten anything.--2 That 
which decides a matter; specifically, aretort 
or reply so decisive as to close a controveray; 
an unanswerable argument, 

Clinker-built (klinsh’ér- 


Clincher-built, 
balk klingk’ér-bilt), a. Made of clincher- 
work. 


Clincher-work, Clinker-work (klinsh‘ér- 
wérk, klingk’ér-wérk), n. In ship-building, 
the disposition of the planks in the side of 
a boat or vessel, when the lower of 
every plank overlies the upper edge of the 
next below it, like slates on the roof of a 


house. 

Cling (kling), v.i. pret. & pp. clung; ppr. 
clinging. [A. Sax, elingan, to adhere, to 
dry up or wither; Dan, kiynge, to grow in 
clusters; Alynge, a heap, a cluster.) To ad- 
here closely; to stick; to hold fast, bg 4 
cially by winding round or embracing: fol- 
lowed by to; as, the tendril of a vine clings 
to its support, ‘Two babes of love close 
clinging to her waist." Pope. 


The sad rhyme of the men who penile chee 
To their Grst fault, and withered in their pride. 
Arowning. 


{kling), rt [See above.] 1. To pinch 
with hanger; to waste to leanness; toshrivel. 
‘Till hunger clung them." Byron, 

u 
Pivnatee ding aan a — 
2 To apply firmly and closely. 
1 cdg my begs as close to his sides as I ** 
wry, 
Cting-stome (kling’stén), n. A variety of 
peach whose pulp adheres closely to the 


stone. 

Clingy (kling’i), 4. Apt to cling; adhesive. 
Johnson. ; 

Clinic (klin‘ik), a. Same as Clinical. 

Clinic (klin‘ik), ». 1. One confined to the 
bed by sickness.—2 Zeeles. one who re- 
celved baptism on a sick-bed. Hook.— 
. Same aa CLINIQUE. 

Clinical (klin‘ik-al), a. (Gr. klinikos, from 
kliné, a bed, from &lind, torecline. See LEAN.) 
* to a bed, more especially a alek · 
ved. A elinical lecture is a discourse de- 
livered at the bedside of the sick, or from 
notes taken at the bedside, by a sician, 
with a view to practical inatruction in the 
healing art. inical surgery or medicine 
is the special branch of the medical art in 
which instruction is imparted to the student 
in a practical manner at the bedside of the 

tient. A clinica! convert is a convert on 
is death-bed. — Clinical baptism, private 
baptism administered on the couch to sick 


or dying persons 
Giimioally (klin’ik-at-1), adv. Ina clinical 
manner; the bedside. 


Clinique (kli-nék’), n. [Fr. clinique. See 
CLINICAL.) In med. an examination of a 
patient by a professor in presence of his 
students. 

Clinium (klin’i-um), n. In det, same as 
Clinanthium. 

Clink (klingk), 2% [An imitative word, a 
nasalized form corresponding to elick, and 
expressing a thinner or weaker sound than 
clank; comp. D. kinken, to sound, to tinkle; 
Dan. klinge, to sound, to jingle; Icel klingja, 
to ring, to tinkle; G. klingen, to ring, to 
chink.) 1. To ring or jingle; to utter or 
make a small sharp sound or a succession 
of such sounds, as by striking small metallic 
= other sonorous bodies together, — 2. To 
rhyme. 

¥ And yet 1 must except the Rhine 
Because it cfinds with Caroline. Swift. 

Clink (klingk), v.t. To cause to produce a 
amall sharp ringing sound. 

Clink (klingk, .m 1 A sharp sound made 
by the collision of sonorous bodies. ‘The 
elink and fall of swords.’ Shak. —2,} Aclinch; 
a latch. 

Tho’ creeping close, behind the wicket's clind 
Privily he peeped out through a chink. Spenser. 

8. Asmart stroke. ‘Ane got a clink on the 
head.’ Old ballad. ([Scotch.}—4. Money. 
*‘Needfa‘ clink." Burns. (Scotch.] 

Clinkant (klingk’ant), a See CLINQUANT. 

Clinker (klingk’ér), a. 1. A partially vitri- 
fied brick or mass of bricks,—2, A kind of 
hard Dutch or Flemish brick, used for pav- 
ing yards and stables --3. A mass of incom- 
bustible scorla or slag which forms in grates 


Fite, far, fat, fpl); mé, met, hér; 


. Clinker-bar (klingk’ér-biir), n. 
engines, the bar fixed across the top of the | 


pine, pin; 


CLITORIA 





and furnacea —4. Vitrified or burnt matter | 


thrown up by a volcano.—5. Aascale of black 
oxide of , formed when fron is heated 
to redness in the air. 


ash-pit for supporting the rods used for 
clearing the fire-bara. 

Clinker-built, a. See CLINCHER-BUILT. 
Clink-stone (klingk’stén), n. 
atone, from ite sonorousnesa) See PHONO- 
LITE.) A felspathic rock of the trachytic 
group; it has a slaty structure, and is 
generally divisible into tabular masses of 


greater or less thickness, which are some- 


times used as roofing alates. Its colours 
are dark greenish-gray, yellowish, bluish, 
or ash gray; and it is usually translucent 
at the sometimes opaque. 

Clinkum! (klingk'um-bel), n. A bell- 
man. — — ———— 10 
Clinodiago: (kli‘nd- ‘on n. r. 
klind, to incline,and E.diagonal,| In eryetal. 
that diagonal or lateral axis in monoclinic 
erystals which forms an oblique angle with 

the vertical axia. 

(kli'nd-dl-ag”’on-al), a. Per- 
taining to or in the direction of the clino- 
diagonal. : 

Ciinographic (kli-né-grafik), n. (Gr. klind, 
to incline, and phd, to write or draw.) 
Pertaining to t mode of jection in 
drawing in which the rays of light are sup- 

to fall obliquely on the plane of pro- 


ection. 

{klin‘oid), a. [Gr. kind, a bed, and 
eidos, resemblance.) In anat. a term applied 
to designate the four processes surrounding 
the sella-turcica of the sphenoild bone, from 
their resemblance to the knobs of a bedstead. 

Clinometer (kli-nom’et-ér), x. (Gr. klind, to 
lean, and metron, measure.) An instrument 
for measuring the dip of rock-strata. 

Clinometric, Clinometrical (kli-nd-met’- 
rik, kli-né-met'rik-al), a. 1. Of or pertaini 
to a clinometer; ascertained or determine 
by a clinometer.—2. Pertaining to oblique 

Hine forms or to solids which have 
oblique angles between the axes; as, clino- 
—* sary kl ‘et-r]), In geol. the 

Clinometry (kli-nom’ n, In ge 
method or art of measuring the dip of rock- 
strata. 

Ginquant (klingk’ant), a. [Fr., from D. 
klinken, to clink, from sound. Comp. G. 
rauschgold, tinsel (rauschen, to rastle or 
erackle).) 1. A glittering alloy; Dutch gold. 

Gling — (it —8 (Fr. Ses above.] 

uan ant), a. , ve, 
Decked with tinsel 
finery; — 
‘Actt nt petti- 
coat of some rich 
staff.” Beau. & FT. 

Clio (kli’S), ». 1. In 
my muse 
who was supposed 
to preside over 
— She is 
usa represent- 
ed with a scroll in 
her hand, and also 
sometimes with a 
case to keep MSS. 
in by her side. — 
2. An asteroid dis- 
covered by Hind in 
186..—3. A genus 
of  pteropodons 
molluscs, of which 
one species, C. bo- 
realis, is extreme- 
4. abundant in 

6 northern sens, 
constituting the principal part of the food 
of the whale, and hence called whale’s food 
by the whale-fishers. 

onide (kii-on‘i-dé), n. pt. [See Clio] A 
family of naked marine molluscs, placed by 
Cuvier as the first of his class Pteropoda, 
and having for its type the genus Clio. 

Clip (klip), v.¢. pret. & pp. clipped, elipt ; ppr. 
— {In firat three meanings same as 
lee ‘Epa, to clip, te cut the hair; Dan. 
Klippe, Sw. klippa, to clip or shear; in 

fourth from A. Sax. elyppan, to clasp, to 

embrace, which is from same root, and pro- 
bably allied to cleave, to adhere.aud toclimb. } 

1. To cut off or sever with shears or scissors; 
to trim or make shorter with scissors; as, 
to clip the hatr; to elip a bird's wings. ‘Cli 

pe Lape beeline his stockings.’ Swi, 

‘ Arbours clipt and cut.” Tennyson.—2 To 
diminish by paring the edge; aa, to clip 


tibe, tub, byll; 





Clio,— Antique statue, Villa 
Borghese, Kore. 


néte, not, mive; 


In steam. | 





coin. ‘Clipped silver.’ Macaulay. --1 To 
curtail; to cut short, as words; to pronounce 
shortly and indistinctly. ‘To clip the divine 
prerogative.” Sowth. 
Mrs. Mayoress clipped the king's Engtish Adis. 
4.t To embrace; to enfold; to surround 
The lusty 's] not jealous of the try 
Because she algfs the elm, Beam, & Fi. 
Where ts he living clipy'd in with the sea 
Whe calls me papal? RY 3 
—To clip the wings, lit. to cut a bird's wings 
short 30 as tode res it of —— flight; 
Jy. to put acheck on one’s ambition; torender 
one leas able to execute hisachemes or realize 
his aspirations. 
Bot love had clipped his wings and cat him short. 


Citp (klip), wf, In falconry, to fly swiftly: 
with an indefinite it. ‘Clips it down the 
wind.’ Dryden. 
OHip (iil). *, 1.t An embrace. ‘ Not usedto 
frozen «od Sir P. Sidney.—2. The quantity 
of wool shorn ata singte shearing of heey: 6 
teat: on bed Sie @ lie, eee 
e ; as, he m a clip. 

4 In farriery, a projecting flange on the 
upper surface of a horse-shoe which partially 
embraces the wall of the hoof.-—5 A clasp 
or spring-holder for letters or papers -- 
Oitper (ipvér), m1. One wks elipa 

i nm. 1. who clips; espe- 
cially, one who cuts off the edges of coin. 
The value is pared off from it into the cli¢fe’s 
pocket, Lecte, 


running swiftly; a very smart XRR 
thing first-rate. [Colloq.} Mitts 


I never saw your equal, and I've met some clifpes 
in my time. Thackeray 


Cityper - built (klip. ée * a. Naut, 
uiſt e type of a clipper. 
fish (k 


citoping nipinghp and "Now rasan 


Sidney. —2. Swift; as, a clipping pace 
[ Colloq. ]—3. Smart ; wy ; first-rate 
[Colloq.} 


What c/ipping girls there were in that baroache. 


CornAall MM, 

Clipping (kiip'in An 1. The act of cutting 

—2 t which is clip off; a plese 
separated by clipping. ‘The clippings at 
our beards and parings of our nails’ Lock 
3.4 bag of onlin hea the), ; 
Ciipping- me: n_ [Scotch 
The time of sheep-shearing; the nick of 
time. — Te come in clipping-time, to came 
as opportunely as he who visits a sheep 
farmer at sheep-shearing time, when there 
is always und good cheer. Sir ¥ 


Scott. 
¢ (klip’si), a. Asif eclipsed ‘Nor 
an a4 now clipsy." Romawnt of the Ros 
Clique (klék), n. [Fr. clique, pro a 
mere variant of clague, with a somew! 
different sense. See CLAguE] A party; 4 
set; a coterie: used generally in a bad sense. 
Mind, I don’t call the London exclusive cligsr the 
best English society. Calerndyt 
Cliquish (klék‘ish), a. Relating to a clique 
or perty ; d —— form cliques ; having 
a petty party 
nishness (kiék‘ish-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being cli ; inclination of 
disposition to form cliques; tendency & 
form cliques; cliquism. 
uism —— nv, The principles ¢ 
spirit of a clique; cliquishness. 
-clash (klish’klash), ¢.3. [A redupl- 
cation of clash.) To sound like the cash 
ing of swords, ‘The weapons clish-clask 


Idle discourse; silly talk; gossip. Burr. 


dome 
itch ¢ (klich), v.t. To catch; to clutch 
He hath an earthen pot wherewith to cit 
water. Holand. 
Clitoria (kli-td’ri-a}, n_ [Clitoris (which xch 
in reference to the shape of the flowers] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Legumincee. 
found throughout the tropics of both worlds 
¥, be fry. 


oil, pound; u, 3c. aluene; 








CLITORIS 


The numerous species are are climbing, rarely | 


erect, herbs, wi blue, white, or red 
flowers. Several specie species are jin cultivation. 
Clitoris —— — n. (Gr. kleitoris, from 
—* id, —* lose re nate pudenda, 
elongated organ e female um, 

concealed by the labia Be 
Ofiteer-cla ther (klit’ter-kela t'ter), n, [Re- 
u 
ciple aa clish-clash, tittle-tattle, Png 

laver; a chattering noise. 
Such were bis + but his chatter 

Was one continued « itter clatter. 


(kliv’érz, kiév’éra), n. | 


Clivers, Cleavers 

eo its —— or clinging to the clothes. ] 
A plant, Galinm Aparine, called also — 

grass. It has a square, rough, jointed 

—— the joints h sy ah the bans, wih 
ht or ten narrow le ives at each joint. 
ivity (lit). (L. clivus.] A declivity; 


Cloaca WLIW he) n, [L, 2 common sewer. ] 
1. An underground conduit for drainage; a 
common sewer; as, cloaca maxima at 
Kome.—2. A sink: a 437 vy.—3. The excre- 


mento: am reptiles, many 
fishes, an ‘a : wn ie Hy formed by 728 


—— * —X intestinal canal, and which 
receives the feces and the urine, 


tion rie bones, leading to the inclosed 


dead ’ 
Cloacal (klé-a’kal}, a. Pertaining to a cloaca. 
In the torpedo the ureters terminate in the cloacal 
papilla by two distinct orifices, Prof. Owen, 


Et ese, oe (0. and Prov. Fr. cloque, 


a bell, a kind of horseman’s 
; Feally same as clock 
Feige ree).) 
worn over 


1. A loose outer garment 
er clothes both by men and 
women.—2. That which conceals; a disguise 
or pretext; an excuse; a fair pretence. 
Formerly written also Cloke, 
Not using your liberty for a clo&e of maliciousness, 


t Pet. ii 16, 
Cloak (klik), »t 1. To cover with a 
cloak. —2. To hide; to conceal. ‘To cloak 


her crimes.’ Spenser. perio _ hide, con- 
ceal, mask, nSeeah sores ~ : 

‘j), — e act of covering 
with acloak. J. Martineau. (Rare. 


Cloak-bag {klok’bag), n A in which a 

— or other clothes are ed; a port- 
‘Stuffed cloak- Shak. 

Ok’ed-li), ade. ‘a a cloaked 


— 


manner. Bp, Burnet. [Rare.] 
.m. 1 The act of cover- 
—— A woollen 


— ia — bed. 


leather of — Dickens. 
Clobberer (klob’bér Acobbler of the 
lowest class, who up old shots. ane and 


conceals their defects by —— olebber 
into the breaks of the leather. 


, e. 
a he 6 ally a bell, and hence 
as Which causes a bell to strike 
at c in intervals, a clock. The word is 
, and its ultimate is not 
p. A. Sax, 88* Ice — 

Dan. klokte S w. klocka, D. klok, G. ‘glocke, a 

bell” or clock; Ir. and "Gael. , & bell or 
clock. Cloak is the same word, t through LL 
clocea, cloea, a bellanda kind of cape, whence 
Fr. cloche, a bell. 1. An Instrument or ma- 
chine for time, indicating the 
hours, minutes, and often seconds by means 


of hands mo over a dial-plate, and dif- 
fering from a watch in not adapted to 
be carried on the person. It generally con- 


sists of a frame containing a train of wheels 
moved by weights or springs, and lated 
by a pendulum or halance-wheel, and is gen- 
erally made tomark the hourand often lesser 


| clock? It 


— a —— 
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3.4 A watch, —— one that atrikes the 
hour, ‘That striking clock, which he had 
long worn in his pocket.’ lt Walton. The 
phrases, What o'clock is it? It is a 
o'clock, are contracted from What of the 

is nine of the clock. Pope and 
Addison use a-clock, which is.a corruption. 
—Astronomical or sidereal clock. See under 
ASTRONOMICAL. — Electric clock, a *5— the 


pn A gy a ile) os ‘Ene sh and ** 
— — a beetle. ‘A buzzard- 
Clock — [Possibly origin plied 
ornament or be felt shaped 
A A -haped. or figured work —— 
ered on the ankle of a —SS pie 
— to Halliwell, the name was applied 
to senna work on other parts 


Clock-alarm (klok’a-lirm), n. Same as 


Glock. nck beetle (klok’bétl), n, Same as Clock, 

a —— Sometimes applied specifically to 
the Scarabaus stercorariua, or dung-beetle, 

Glock-case (lok is), n. The case or re- 

ceptacle of ks of a clock. 

* Jok'fing-gér), n. The hand of 


Olen maker Klok’mAk-ér nm. An artificer 
whose occw clocks. 

Clock-setter t Cklok' sot er), n, One who 
ee clocks. ‘Old time the clock-setter.” 


Glock-atar (klok’star), n. In astron, a term 
applied to such prominent stars as can be 
used for regu meee stseneewont el 
— their — ving been ascertain 


Clock- stocking (klok’stok-ing), n. A stock- 
ing embroidered with the pm ard called 


a clock. 
Clock-tower tou-ér), mn. A tower built 
for the reception of a clock, the face of 


which is set in the outer wall. 
Clock-turret (klok’tur-et), mn. A small 
clock-tower, 
Clock-work Cok wie, n. The machinery 
movements of a clock; a complex me- 
chanism of wheels producing regularity of 
movement. 


You look like a puppet moved by clacé-work, 
Arbuthnot, 


Clod (klod), n. [A slightly modified form of 
clot (which see); comp. Dan, klode, a globe 
or ball, lode, a block or Tump. LtA 
or mass in 


The earth that casteth up from the ha great 
i —— 
dod. Bacon. 


3. A particular piece of ground or turf, not 
separated in a lump; the ground. 
Qymantinns boast chat on the died, 
Fe ean Oa ee 8 ee ee ee 
neither grass, nor shrub, nor tree. Swy?. 
— is earthy, base, and vile, asthe 
body of man in comparison with his soul. 
He makes flat warre ath God, and doth dofe 
‘Wh Dis paces clad of eneth Che specious: 


:| dull, gross, stupid fellow; a dil Dry- 


Clod (klod),v,t. 1. hapa clods. —2. + To 
form into clods. nd.—3.+ To confine 
+ Dg oe gy —— aa the soul in 

tcher.—4. To throw with 


Clod- breaker (klod’ brak-ér A con- 
temptuous name for a peasant; a acareu 
In other countries, as France, the people of ordi- 
nary condition were called — 


Clod-crusher (klod’krush-ér), a In agri 
a — kind of —— for — 


inge 

Cloddish Elod lah) a. Clownish; boorish ; 

doltish ; uncouth; ungainly. ‘A eloddish 

air.’ Disraeli. 

—— 22 n. Clownish- 
ess; boorishness; doltishness; clumsiness; 


CcLOGGY 


Gosvate (klod‘pat),n. A stupid fellow; a 
It; a thickskull. 

ted (klod’ —ã wor gern * 
on 


“My ted relations. 
(klod‘pdl), n. A stupid fellow; a 
Gloapont ak P 


dolt; a 
This abo 4 

—— — 

a clodpotd. Saak. 
Cloff (klof), n. [Perhaps origi a portion 
id | alowance of 3h from cleave.) In com. an 
ae owt., on certain 
after the tare and tret are taken, 
that the woes in hold —— Be pean 
e term as ng & § © allowance 
is now obsolete, — cloff being now used to de- 
note any —— or allowance the 


eon (On wn igh i a block; 


a clog, an impe —— a LE. 
to clog, to imped lag, 
thing or stic’ “comp. 
from , clay. See CLayY.] 
encumbrance; t which hinders motion, 


or renders it difficult; hinderance; a 
ment; specifically, something aed. gg upon 
animal to hinder motion or eaping, ar a 
spin wood fastened to its leg. 

fore gi ot ook T Sears a eee 
on SS 


To hang clays on them. Shak. 


Me was one of a lean body and —— be 
eager soul, biting for anger at the gig is body, 
desred to fret a passage through it, Pudee 


A clog of lead was round my feet. — Zensen. 


SS ee tan a aren 
strong tanned leather, and the sole wood, 
ee ee eee 
of Scotland, especially during winter; a 
wooden shoe ; a sabot; also, a wooden sole 
or sandal, with an iron ring ring beneath, worn 
by women to sre ies the feet from wet; a 
ten.—SYnN. i burden, encum- 
—— obstruction, impediment, hinder- 
Clog (klog = & pp. clogged; A 
og (os) } le the movements of 
by —— “thal sticks or adheres; to 
** fically, to encumber by 
attach’ og to; as, to clog a bullock to 
prevent k trot leaning § ‘ences. 


If find so much blood in his liver as will clay 
the foot eet of a Sen Fh cnt Re vert of Me anaioey. | 


Wane slesbat ne beats his sikertwings in velo. Pape. 
— 
a 

Boy the pores ofthe body. ‘ig. to throw 

obstacles in the way of; to encumber; to 

ees to burden ; to trammel ; as, to clog 
merce with restrictions. “Both ‘soil the 

seam pir devotion and clog the exercise of 

it.’ Bp. Hammond, 

A the comedies ave ategyed with npaaiions. 


Syn. Impede, hinder, obstruct, — 
clog (hi eri restrict, trammel, fetter. 

1. To become loaded or 
pm with extraneous matter. 

The teeth of the saw will begin to dag. Sharp. 
2 To coalesce; to unite and adhere in a 
cluster or mass. 

Move it sometimes with a broom that the seeds 
cfog not together, Bvelyn. 

Clog-almanac (klog’al-ma-nak), n An 
almanac or calendar, made by cutting 
notches or characters on a * or block, 

rally of woud, but sometimes of horn, 
—— or brasa This — was for- 
merly much used in England. 

This clnonac fs enally soquave plecect 
taining three months om each —— — The 
number of days in them are ex by notches, the 
first day by a notch with a pa! — turned up 
from it, and every seventh a large-sized 
—— real marks — — 
golden nim baa sere wcincl'the'mocn” Tha tel 

rked — of the several saints issuing 


dans), mn A dance oi 
e feet are made to perform 


Se to the music. 

dans- —— One who 
orme 

(hog nes), = The state of 
gine n. Anything which 
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nliness. 
divisions of time by the stroke of a haramer — a. L Consisting of clods; — — —— clog. ‘All 
on a bell or other sonorous object.—2.t A showing with side. 2 clods. ‘The ——— cloddy —— . More. 
stroke of the clock. earth.’ rant hop — om; ; sees. A— 8 — or re power 
0 = clown; a ec grosser 
7 wil the cfechs and wenched tha wasting Sabet. dolt: a 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; , Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Key. 
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i 
Cloghead (klog’hed), n. [Ir. elogachd,abel- Cloop (klgp), =. [Onomatopoetic.] The 
ny} 8 the ede round towers at- | sound made when a cork is puiled out of 
tached to various Irish churches, Fosbroke. | the neck of a bottle ‘Thee of a cork 
-hornpipe (klog’horn-pip .n. Ahorn-. wrenched froma bottle.’ Thackeray. 
ipe danced with clogs on. ivkens, Cloot, Clute (klut),. [From root of eleare, 
ister (klois'tér), n. [0.Fr. eloivtre, Fr. | to aplit. See CLooP.) Divided hoof; cloven 
eloitre; from L. clauatrum, a fastening, that | hoof. 

which shuts in, from claude, clausum, to The harrying thieves! not a cfoot teft of the hail 

shut up.} 1. An arched way or covered | hirsel! Sar #8, Sewtt, 
walk running round the walls of certain | --Ctoot-and-cloot, hoof-and-hoof, te. every 





Part of the Cloister, Weatminster Abbey. 


—— of monastic and collegiate build- | 
tT 


It usually has a plain wall on one 
side, and a series of windows, with piera and 
columns, or an open colonnade, adjoining an 
interior court on the opposite side. he 
original purpose of cloisters was to afford a 
place for the monks to meet in for exercise 
and recreation. — 2. A place of religious 
retirement; a monastery; a convent. ‘To 
be in shady cloister mewed.’ Shak. 

Tt was surely good that in an of ignorance and 
violence there should be quict cloister: and gardens 
in which the arts of peace could be safely cultivated, 
in which gentle and contemplative matures could find 
an asylum. Maranlay. 
3. Any arcade or colonnade round an open 
court; 6 piazza. 

Cloister (klots’tér), veer. 
cloister or convent. 

Tt was of the king's first acts to cloister the queen 
dowager in the nunnery of Bermondsey, acon, 
2. To shut up; to confine closely within 
walls; to immure; to shut up in retirement 
from the world. 

Nature affords plenty of beauties, that mo man need 
complain if the deformed are ofvertered up. Ayyewer, 

Cloisteral t (klois’tér-al),a. Same as Clois- 
tral, ‘Cloisteral men of great learning and 
devotion." Jz Walton. 

Cloistered (klois‘terd), p. and a 1, Of or 
pertaining to a cloister; furnished with 
cloisters. 

The Greeks and Romans had commonly two cletr- 
fered open courts, one serving for the women's side, 
and the other for the men. X 
2 Shut a 
vent.---3, Solitary; retired from the world. 

1 cannot praise a fugitive and cladetered virtie, un- 
exercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and 
seeks her adversary, AM iftos. 

Cloisterer (klois’tér-ér), n. One belonging 
to a cloister. 

Cloisteress (klois’tér-cs), nm, See CLOTSTRESS. 

Cloister-garth (kicis’tér-giirth), ». In arch. 
the court inclosed by a cloister. 


L To confine in a 


Cloistral (klois’tral), a. Of or pertaining | 


to a cloister. 

That initintory branch of Italian art which I will 
venture to mame from... the profession of many 
of the best masters who practised it, the efeditrad 
epoch, Midvrusn. 

Cloistress (klois’tres),n. A nun; a woman 
who has vowed religious retirement. [Rare.} 

Like a cfoistress, she will veiled walk, Shad, 


Cloke (cl6k), n. and ©, Same as Cloak. 

Clomb (klém), obs. or poet. pret. of elim. 

Clomperton,t =. Aclown. Narea 

Clonic (klon‘ik), a. [From Gr. klones, a 
shaking or ye gen metion.] In pathol. 
convulsive, with alternate relaxation. — 
Clonic spasm, a spasm in which the muscles 
or muscular fibres contract and relax alter- 
nately, in quick succession, producing the 
appearance of agitation, as In epilepsy: used 
in contradistinction to tonic spas, 


in a cloister; inhabiting a con- | 














hoof, [Scotch] 

Clootie (klnt’), a. [From Sc. loot, 
ahoof.] A name for the devil; fit. 
he of the cloven hoofa [Seotch.] 

Close(kloz), et. pret. & pp. closed; 
ppr. closing. [Fr. clos, pp. of elore, 
to shut up: from L. claude, clau- 
sum, to shut, whence also con- 
elude, exclude, include, seclude, 
eloister, &e.) 1. To bring together 
the parts of; to shut; to make 
fast; as, to close a gate, door, or 
window; to close a book. 

Cleve your hands. 
And your lips tea, Shak, 
The lord hath poured out upon you 


your eyes. Is. xxix. ro. 
Close the door, the shutters c/ose. 
Tesemyson. 


2. To end; to finish; to conclude; 
to complete; to bring to a period; 
to close a bargain or con- 


One fregal sagper «lid our studies cles, Dryelen, 


8. To fill or stop up; to repair a gap or frac- 
ture in; to consolidate: often followed by 
up; as, to close the ranks of troops; to close 
up an aperture. 
Unto the breach, dear friends, once more; 
Or ciase the wall wf with our English dead. Séad, 
4. To cover; to inclose; to encompass; to 
shutin. ‘The gift which bounteous nature 
hath in him cios’d." Shak. ‘When I clung 
to all the present for the promise that it 
closed." Tennyson. 
The depth closed me round about, Jonah ii, ¢ 


Close (kldz), vi. 1. To come together, either 
literally or figuratively; to unite; to coalesce: 
often followed by on or wpon. 

They . . . went down alive into the pit, and the 
easth clored upor them, Num, xvi. 23. 

A thousand claims to reverence clore 

In her a8 Mother, Wife, and Queen. Tennyeor. 
2, To end; to terminate or come to a period; 
as, the debate closed at six o’clock.—3 To 
engage in close encounter; to engage in a 
hand-to-hand fight; to grapple. 

If 1 can close with him, 1 care not for his thrust. 

Shak. 
The kites know well the long stern swell 
That bids the Romans céese, Macaulay. 
— To cloge on or upon, to come to a mutual 
agreement; to agree on or join in. 

France and Molland might alse xfer some mea- 
sures to our di tage. Sir WH, Temgic. 
—To close with, (a) to accede to; to consent 
or agree to; as, to close with the terms pro- 
posed. (4) To come to an agreement with; 
as, to close with a person on certain terms. 
He took the tine when Richard was deposed, 

And high and jow weth happy Harry closed. Dryater. 
(ce) See above, 3.—T'o close with the land 
(naut.), to come near to the land. 

Close (kléz),m 1.+ The manner of shutting; 
junetion, 

The doors of plank were; their close exquisite. 

Chapman. 
2 Conclusion; termination; final end; as, 
the close of life; the close of day or night. 
*Death dawning on him, and the close of 
all,’ Tennyson.—3. In music, the conclusion 
of a strain or of a musical period or passage ; 
a cadence. 
At every close she made th’ attericing throm 
Replies, and bore the burden of the song. 
4. A grapple, as in wrestling. 

The king went... tomake him come to the cfose, 
antl so to trip up hi. is, ork. 

Close (klis),. [Fr. clos, an inclosed place, 
from clos, pp, of clore. See CLOSE, v.t.] 1. An 
inclosed place; any place surrounded by a 
fence, wall, or hedge; specifically, the pre- 
cinet of a cathedral or abbey. ‘Closes sur- 
rounded by the venerable abodes of deana 
and canons." Macanlay,-—-2. [{ Provincial 
and Seotch.} A narrow passage or entry, 


Sen. 


the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed. 











CLOSE 


as to have ne opening; completely incleing 
or encompassing; as, a close box: a eos 
vizard. 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing might Shae 
2. Strictly confined; strictly watched: ax, 
a close prisoner.—3 Retired; secluded: 
hidilen; private ; secret; as, to keep a pw- 
pose clos, 

—_ eye kept himself dere because 








of Saal the va 
a Chr. ik 2 
4. Having the habit or disposition to keep 
secretg; secretive; reticent; a8, a cue 
minister. ‘For secrecy, no lady closer’ 
Shak.—S. Having an appearance of conceal. 
ment; expressive of secretiveness 
That cquoce atpect of his 

Does show the mood of a much trowbied breag, Shek. 
6. Confined within narrow limite; narov; 
aa, a close alley. 

Itself a efese and confined prison for detten, » 
contained within it a much ¢c/sser and mere contned 
jail for srougyters. Dacteas, 
7. ant; without motion or ventiu 
tion; difficult to breathe; ve: sald 
of the air or weather.—& In contact « 
nearly so; adjoining; without any or vith 
little intervening distance in place or time: 
as, the rows are too close; to follow in 
close succeasion.—9. With little difference 
between antagonists or competitors or rival 
parties; almost evenly balanced ; aa, a cow 
election. * A close personal contest.’ Pre: 
cott.—10. Having the parts near each other: 
(a) of solid bodies, compact; dense; a, 
timber of close texture or very close in the 
grain. — liquids, viscous; not volatile. 
[Rare 


This ofl, which nourishes the lamp, is suppesnd ts 
be of so close and tenacious a substance, that @ may 
showly evaporate. Bp. IF hse 
{c) In a more general sense, having email] 
intervals between the component parts; 
ns, the writing is too close. (d)}+ Applied 
to style, compressed ; cond: ; comeise: 
opposed to loose or diffuse. 

Where the original is core, no version cas reach t 
in the same Dryden, 
11. Firmly attached ; intimate ; trusty; cce 
fidential; as, close friends. —~12. Undeviating: 
(a) not deviating from the object to which 
one's mind or thoughts are directed, or fron 
the subject under consideration ; as, to give 
close attention ; a close observer. 

Keep your mind or thoughts cfere to the bakes 
or subject. Lock 

But whenany potnt of doctrine is handied in ase 
and argumentative manner, it appears dat aed ome 
voury to them, A tert. 
(+) Not deviating from a model or original; 

as, a close translation - 
* 13. Niggardly; atingy; pe 
) <= —— ine * 

e wings ge chase fe 
the body: said of birds- 
Close borough, a borvagh 
the right of nominating 
a member of parliament 
for which was in the 
hands of a single pe 
son. 


Lansmereis neither a rotten borough, to be boat 
nor a close berengA, under ome trans potamation 


We 


A dove close. 


en 
— Close communion, with Baptists, com- 
munion in the Lord's supper with their own 
sect —— corporation, & ratica 
which fills up its own vacancies, the ele 
tion of members not being open to ibe 
public. In Britain there are now legally ») 
close municipal corporations, —Cloe fat 
(a) a hand-to-hand fight. (6) p¢. Nawt, balk- 
heads formerly erected fore and aft ina slp 
for the men to stand behind in close engage 
ment in order to fire on the enemy. fl 
also Close Quarters. — Close per a pert 
situated up a river: a term in contrelis- 
tinction to out-port, a harbour which be 
on the coast.—T'o come to close quarters, to 
come into direct contact, especially ¥i4 
an enemy. — Close rolls, rolls kept for the 
record of close writs (see below} Alw 
written Clause Rolls.—(Close string, in dee· 
legged stairs, a staircase without an oper 
newel, —Close rowel, a vowel pronounced 
with diminished aperture of the lips, or with 
contraction of the cavity of the mouth— 
Close writs, grants of the sovereign, sealed 
with the great seal, directed to particulrt 





Cloof, Clufe (kliif), ». (Dan. ov, Icel. | such as leads from a main street to the raons for particular purposes, which, nut 
auf, a cloven hoof, from root of cleare, to stair of a building containing several tene- ai roper for public —— — are closed 
split.) A hoof. (Scotch.} | Ients; the entry to a court; a narrow lane | up ey sealed on the outside. 

Cloom (klim), et [A formofecam,toclog, leading off a street. Close (kids), adr. 1. Tightly, 50 a3 to leave 
te daub.] To close with glutinous matter. Close (kids), a. [Fr. clos, L. clavaus, shut. | no opening; as, shut the lid clase down — 
Mortimer. (Local. ] | See CLOSE, vt.) 1. Shut fast; made fastso | 2 In strict confinement ‘Let them be 

Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mdve; tabe, tub, bull; — oil, pound; =, Sc. abwne; f, Se. fey. 








CLOSE-BANDED 
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clapped up clase: Shak.—%+ In conceal. | 1 
ment; secretly. ‘Anonion, v anapkin 
being close conveyed.’ Shak. | dt 
Get you all three into the box-tree: Malvolio’s 
— down thiswalk. . . . — Saa | 
4 In contact, or very near in space or time; 
as, to follow * behind one, | sh 
u 
Disturb’d eee aw om elese the approach of morn, 


Afiteon, 
—Close to the wind, the position of a ship 
when its head lies near enough the wind to 
fill the sails without them. 
(klés’band-ed), a. Being in 
close order ; Fett ot Fy ane united. Milton, 
bard).a. Firmly closed; 


Cc. 
cna lose yar a. Fitting close 
to the body. ‘A close-bodied coat.” 


In compact order. 
Close-couched (kide’houcht) a. Concealed. 
Milton. 


Close -curtained (klis- kér’ tind), a. En- 
circled Pe, curtains, ‘ Close-curtained 


closeted —— fist-ed), a. Miserly; 
—— ae oe sriping, lowe: 
(klés'fat-ed-nes), * The 


pressed er 80 as to leave no vent; ag, a 
cracible closely luted.—2. Compactly; as, a 
closely woven fabric.—8. Nenrly; with little 
space intervening: upplied tos) or time; 
as, to follow closely at one’s heels; one event 
follows closely upon another. —4’ Undeviat- 
y; without wandering or diverging: 
6 mot wong *258*8 sy the mind or 
ong ; with near inspection 
to look or attend closely. (6) With siriet 
adherence to a model or original; as, to 
translate closely.—5.{ Secretly ; privately. 
some into the vill 
A a — 


6. With near affection, ‘tnitunenh, ox or in- 
terest; — nelbatasnraines ehecae 


in friendship; na closely allied by treaty. 
7. Strictly; within close limite ; er strict 
watch: as, a prisoner closely confined. 

Closen (klés'n), v.t. To make close or closer. 
al rece ne by ees, eden 


Closeness klés‘nes), n. The state or quality 
of bane Seen : (a) the state of being shut 
having ‘no vent. ‘In drums, the 
—< round about that preserveth the 
sound.’ Bacon, (6) — — 
density; as, the texture 
Fig. applied to style or —— 
His (Burke's) speeches differed not at all from his 
parry, > these are written or those are 
en dissertations, accord 90 any owe ts over. 
of method and closeness ina book or of case 
aad nature in an oration. Brougham, 
— NXarrowvnsas; straitness, as of a place. 
Want of ventilation ; oppreasiveness, 
stifle | by the closeness of the room." 
Swift. (e) Reserve in intercourse ; secrecy; 
privacy ; — ‘The extreme caution or 
of Tiberius.” Bacon. (f) Avarice; 
Hinges: ; penuriousness. ‘An affectation 
ness aml covetousness.’ Addison. 
(g) Connection; near union; intimacy, 
whether of friendship or of interest ; ag, 
the closeness of friendship or of alliance. 
A) Strictneas; as, closeness of confinement. 


1) Rigid eahavence to an orl ; literal- 
hess; as, the of a version.” 
Close - pent (klés’pent), a. Shut or pent 


up ft without vent, 

(kidz’ér), n. 1. One who or that which 
spesitcally, in colloquial langeess’' thet 
spec - collogu 

— end to a controversy or dis- 
an antegunish —2 In arch, the last 
one in a horizontal row or co but of 
a less size than the others, to close the row. 
In —— ——— for the = = 
pore. en the is a quarter bric 
called a queen closer ; when a three-quarter 
brick inserted at the angle of a stretching 
course it ia called a king closer.—3. A com- 
mon term for Boot-closer (which see). 





Closer, tn. An Inclosure, Chaucer. 
Close-stool (klos’stol), n. A chamber nten- 
t-stooL k.; Smotlett, 
Closet ( ozet), n. [O.Fr. closet, dim. of 
clos, an enclosure. CLOSE, ne) LA 
small room or apartment for retirement ; 
any room for privacy; a small supplemen- 
tary apartment communicating with an- 
other, a3 a dressing-room with a bed-room. 
Wheu thou prayest, enter into thy closet. Mat, vi. 6 


2 A small side-room or receas for storing 
utensils, furniture, provisions, curiosities, 
&c.—3. In Aer, a diminutive of the bar, and 
one-half of its dimensions. 
Closet (kloz’et), vt To put in or admit 
into a closet, as for concealment or for 
private consultation. 

after night he had been céoreted with De 
qui Frowde, 


loz’et-ing), mn. The act of con- 
secrecy; private or clandestine | 
confi 
—— this * began the pro! lop +h! Sretting, 
where prin —— jom were 
—— — Swy?. 


——— ( nee ; a. K 
peaki 


silence; cautious in ng. 


tongued 
Closet-sin ee a. nv, Sin committed 
in oa, (ksh Bp. Hatt. 
5233 (Pr. — to limp, Pr. 
from a verb cloppicare, from 
—* lame, and that from Gr. chdlo- 
—chélos, lame, and pous, foot, 
ry ina in the feet of cattle. ‘Call 


. See CLOSE, vt) 1. The 
act of shutting; a closing. =2 That 
which closes or shuts; that by which sepa- 
rate parts are fastened or made to adhere, 
Pope.—8. Inclosure; that which bounds, 
Shak —4. Conclusion. Shak. 
Clot (klot), n, [Older form of clod, and for- 
—— * in — sense: A. Sax. clot, a 
, & ball or globe, kelwit, a 


ard fs 3 Bn — & globe or ball; bw. klot, 


, clog, cloud, &e. ] 


a tte end thatthe sum might thorough parch 
and concoct the lets = Trollsoes 
2. A coagulated mass of soft or fluid matter; 
aa, a clot of blood.—3.+ A dull, stupid man: 
aclodpole. B. Jonson. 

Clot ( — poet. & pp. clotted ; 


To ate, as soft or nid 
matter, into s a thi 
ood clota. 


Tminas; as, 

Clot (xk 
ot) et igh vr egghead wr gear“ 4g = 

—— ‘orm ate, sete 06 sods, — 

cover with clots. 

Clot-bur (klot’ ber [A. Sax, clate, 

— a bur.) . "burdock (Arctium 


t pp. Clotted. Chaucer. 


Icel. klethi, Dan. and Sw. klade, G. kleid, 
cloth; root unknown.) 1. A fabric or tex- 
ture of wool or hair, or of cotton, flax, hem 
or other vegetable filaments, formed 
weaving or intertexture of threads, and u 
for garments or other covering, and for vari- 
ous other Rag pore as, w cloth, linen 
cloth, cotto hair cloth. But cloth is 
often used for a fabric of wool in contradis- 
tion to that made of other material. —2 A 
t to a particular use: 
a table: usually called 
-cloth, é musty wine, foul eloth, 
glass.’ Pope. (b) The canvas on 
which Shares axe drawin (¢)t Dress; rai- 
ment, See CLOTHES 
I'l ne'er distrust my God for cloth and bread. Quartes. 


(A — dress, and 
ofaclergyman. Hence—-3. 


tine 
texture or covering 
* hse the coveri 


§ appeals were made to the priesthood, 
Would they tarmely permit so gross af evi to be 


offered to thefr Afacauday. 
2 avowed the be best possible bpm ry to. 
J ect oa 
every axiom. ie, Tayter. 


—Cloth of state,t a cloth canopy above a 
throne or chair of state. See STATE. 


CLOTH-STRETCHER 


Clothe (kior 
ppr. 
1. To pat garments on 
with raiment; to dress. 
The Lord God made coats of skins, and clothed 
them. Gen, tii ax. 
2. To cover or spread over with anything. 
ita omen Pepe. 


— in his train, 
duune the dun like autumn grain, Sir IP, Scott 


3. To furnish with raiment; to provide with 
clothes ; a master is to feed and clothe 
his apprentice.--4. Fig. to put on; to invest ; 
to cover, as with a garment. 
1 will clothe her priests with salvation. Ps. cxxsil 16, 
The host of susaller men whose poor clothe 
themselves on the platform and through t ess in 
poorer words, Dr, Catrd, 
Clothe (kléTH), v.i. To wear clothes. 
i Care no more to clethe and eat. SAak. 
— (klérud), p. anda. 1. Covered with 
ts; dressed invested vested; furnished with 
—— — sometimes, though rarely, with on, 
Then she rode forth c/athed ont with chastity, 
Tennyson. 
2. Newt. a term applied to a mast when the 
anit fs 20 long as 00 rench down to the deck- 


diothes OrHz), n pl [A plarel of cloth, 
h it cannot now be said have a 
—* ar.) 1. Garments for the human body; 
dress; veatments; vesture. 
If 1 may touch but bis fortes I shall —* =. 
ark y 
2. The covering of a bed; bed-clothes. 
She turned pvey her frighted head, 
Then sunk it deep beneath the clothes, Prior. 
Clothes-basket (klétHz’bas-ket),n. Alarge 
ou for —— or carrying clothes. 
es-brush (klérHz’brush), n. A brush 
* ted for brushing clothes, 
horse (kl6THzhors), n. A frame 
to hang clothes on. 


v.t. pret. & pp. clothed or 
lives ————— 
on; to invest the body 





Clothes-line 7 seta a Un. Aslender rope 
— clo are hung to dry after being 
w 
Clothes-moth (klétHz’moth), ». The name 
common to several moths of the genus Tinea, 
whose larvew are destructive to woollen fal- 
rica, feathers, furs, 
&c.,upon which they 
feed, using at the 
Me same time the ma- 
v terial for the con- 
struction of the 
eZ cases in whieh they 
assume the chrys- 
* state. In the ac- 
~ ae the a teliaer pcos oe. —— 
ie case or cloak of the cater- 
ilar ot pellionella, which infests furs. 
es-pin (k lorH’pin) n, A forked piece 
of wood or small os hg which clothes 
are attached to a clothes- 
Cloth-hall (kloth’hal), n. A hall at the 
pest —— er as Leeds, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, &c., where pro- 
— and buyers meet periodically for the 
Giothier (lstuier) m1. A seller of clotl 
r), seller oth 
or of clo —2 A maker of cloths. Shak. ; 
Sir J. Hayward.—3. In America, a man 
whose occupation is to full and dreas cloth. 
n. L Garments in 


—— kl6?TH’ ing), 
E — ——— covering. 
—— — weasackcloth. Pu. axxv. tp 


2+ The art or practice of making cloth. 
The king took measures to instruct the refugees 
from ers in the art of clothing, Ray. 
3. In steam-engines, same as Cleading, 2. 
-lapper (kloth’lap-ér), mn 4 — 
who laps or folds cloth, generally by 
contrivance. 


of some mechanical 


Clotho (kid'thé), n In Greek myth. that 
one of three Fates whose duty it was to 
eg for the thread of life round 


le, while that of Lachesis was to 
and that of Atropos to cut the thread 
hen a man had to die; from Gr. kléthd, 


Cities ie) *. Coarse glazed 
finishing 


— 


paper for pressing and woollen 
clo 

Cloth-prover (kloth’prév-ér), n. A magnif 
ae Fmt her — — the threads 


of weft in a given space of clo 

| Clothred,t p. anda, Clotted. Chaucer. 
loth’shér-ér), n. One who 

— CARE GOR Mees % Trem superfluous 


(kloth’strech-ér), n. One 
| who or that which stretches cloth; specifi- 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; 4, fob; 


h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key, 


CLOTH-WHEEL 


cally, a machine in which cloth is drawn 
—— a series of frictional —— 
—— passed over spreading rollers, so as 
equalize the inequalities on its surface 
—* enable it to be firmly and smoothly 
wound on the winding-roll, £. H. Knight. 
Cloth-wheel (kloth’whél), n. A minding or 
polishing wheel, covered with cloth charged 
with an abrading or polishing material, as 
pumice-stone, rotten-stone, chalk, putty - 
— EB. i. Knight, 
oth-worker (kloth’ wérk-ér), n. A maker 
of cloth. Hence—Cloth-workers’ Company, 
one of the twelve great livery companies of 
choth.yard (kloth’yiird), A f 
* n, measure for 
cloth which differed somewhat in length 
from the modern yard.—Cloth-yard shaft, 
an arrow a cloth-yard lon “With the 
at Cressy and 


Clotted (klot’ed p. anda, Concreted into 
a mass; co of clots. —Clotted cream, 
ed cream, cream produced in the form 

of clots on the surface of new milk when it 


is warmed. 
Clottert (klot’ér), v.i To concrete or 


ther into lumps; to clot. ‘ Clottered 
ool.” Dr, ruden 
Clotty (klot’i), a. Full of clots or small hard 


masses; full of concretions or clods. * Clotty 
matter.’ Harvey. [(Rare.} 
—— (klouch), mn. Clutch; grasp; gripe. 


Cloud” (kloud), n. [Originally a mass or 
— ed mass in general; comp. phrases 

clowdys of clay,” ‘cludes of stone,” found in 
old —“ from A. Sax. clfid, a rock, a 
that seen in clod, 
i a clod, and Kote, a 
cloud.) LA collection of visible vapour or 
watery particles suspended in the atmo- 
sphere at some altitude. A like collection 





rs near the earth is usual 
a ee height of the c = 
— ween 2 and 3 miles, but 
thi ventas ak dimmoens times of the year. 
Clouds have been classified as follows: — 
a) Cirrus, a cloud somewhat resembling a 
or locks of hair, the cat's tail of 





sailor, consisting of a number of flexuous, 
divengi fibres, — ata height 
in the here, and out to 
any extent. (6) Cumulus, a cloud which 
—s the form of dense convex or conical 
ing on a flattish base, called also 

dag? or summer cloud. (ce) Stratus, also 
U-cloud from its lowness, an ex- 

—2* ——— level sheet of cloud, 
increasing from beneath, These three prin- 
deol forms produce in combination forms 
denomina’ as follows: (d) Cirro-cumu- 
tus, a connected system of small roundish 
clouds placed in close — or contact, 
resemb flocks of —— and often occur- 
a ee a 
—— or Fg ee ‘ind ined sheet, at- 
—— its circumference, concave 


Fite, fir, fat, fqll; 


mé, met, her; pine, pin; 
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——*— or —— also, tp or | 
patches ng these ractera, often: 2 
what resemb! shoals of fishes, 





ducing what is called a mackerel sky. (/) 
Cum tus, a cloud in which the strac- 
ture of the cumulus is mixed with that of 
the cirro-stratus or cirro-cumulus, the 
cumulus at top and overhanging a flattish 
stratum or base. (g) Nimbus, cum 





a cloud, as a bod 
—— bag ee 


fn difficulties or misfortune.—4 A — 
tude; a collection; a mass. — 
of trees at Fulham.’ Aubrey. —— 
cloud of witnesses." Heb, xii L— os 
clouds, out of ordinary comprehension ; 
the realms of fancy or non-reality. 
imay 
— — 
a 
Cloud (kloud), v.¢. 1 To —— 
cloud or clouds; as, the sky is ee 
Hence—2. To obscure; to —— to render 
*To cloud and darken 


darken in spots; to variegate with colours. 
A clouded cane.” Pope.—4 To sully; 

tarnish the character of. [Rare and SEs 
I would not be a stander by to hear 
— mistress clouded so. Shae, 


Gioud (load), ut * * A aed cloudy; — 
come 0 
— seat aa dies kewl Shak. 


(kloud’aj), n. Mass of clouds; 
cloudage of shapes.’ 








Cloudberry (Au bus Chamamerus}. 


| called ey a 
ble (Rubus Chamcemorus), nat. order Rosa- 
cem, It is a small herbaceous plant with a 


néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, bull; 





inches eh, found in in Britain on —— 
moors from W y northwards 
The flowers —* — white, and the 
berries, which are of a very agreeable taste 

are —— in colour, and consist of 
a few large dru 


Cloud~ born (kioud born), a. Born of acload. 
* Cloud-born centaurs.” 


The san went down 
———— ne 


role cece we imaginary; chimerical: —— 
to daydreains or * castles in the air.’ 
And so vanished my dowd-duilt palace. Goldremth. 


Cloud. (kloud’kapt), «. 
Capped wi clouds ; 
loft. * The cloud. 

Goué-compeller (kload’ kom - pel-ér), a. 
He that collects or controls the clouds: an 


epithet of Jupiter. (kloud pa 
Cloud. ‘kom-pel-ing), «. 
Collecting, or controllin the clouds 
‘Abyssinia’ 7 tm com. * Thom- 
son. * Bacchus, the of 

Jove.’ Waller. 
Cloud-drift (kloud’drift), n. Same as Cloud- 


ond t-li), ade. —— 
uy clouds; 255 

—— about 
Fst tas © metaphysical ctonduly ah 
Cloudiness (kloud'’i-nes), nm. — state «f 
being cloudy; as, ee oe —_—s of * 
scured or overcast wi 
cloudiness of the ac agg 25 
rity; want of clearness or intelligibility; 
mistiness; as, cloudiness of ideas. 2 — 
—— of — or sullenness ; as, 


the —— — bag 


Cloudlessly ud‘les-li), adc. In a cload- 
i | dati irae, ogg — 
Cloudlet (kloud’ iethom a n A amall clowl. 
‘Eve's first star through fleecy clowdlet 


dioud- te ca (rious tak), n. Broken clouds; 
floating cloudy vapour. 
tench te sine tn the aeiadoue and aiaes 

reach to ob Crd -1 ae. 

sea-sand; then I say man ts but an animal toon 

Cloud-ring (kloud’ring), ». A ring of 
clouds; a clondy belt or region north and 

dioud * — bag Having the 

| 4 a caving 
— clouds. Gray. 

Cloudy (klout), a. L pape! Boe og 
obscured with clouds; as, a clowdy day; 
cloudy sky; a night. —2 —— 
of = deat oF che ; as, a clowdy pillar. 
Ex. xxxili. 9.—3. Obscure; dark; not easily 
understood. a confused notions.’ 
Watts.—4. Having the appearance of gloom; 
indicating gloom, anxiety, sullenness, or ill- 
nature; not open or cheerful. ‘When clondy 
looks are cleared." — —5. Marked 
with spots or areas of dark or various hues. 


6. Wan in lustre, brightness, transpe- 
rency, or clearness ; dimmed; as, a cloudy 
—— ‘Before the wine grows cloudy.” 
n. IA Sax. cleofa,a cleft, fv a 
ave, like foal. nf, a clow b, 

from ais. to cleaves Ty biog? = tee 
The spelling shows that the labial f was 
ttural, as in Se 


Clour (klér 
claw, qb Weel léra, to scratch like 
1. A blow,—2. An indenta- 
tion produced by a blow, or a raised lump 
dioartiion’et iSetch 
r), ©. — 
—— ee ae ae — 
Clout clat, a 
* ag Sw. klut,a — 
æ— W. clwt, Lr. and Gael. 
yy — Se eee & piece of cloth ef 


leather, 
Stas tines ol cheth cineeialip ‘ 
oil, pound; t, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 
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CLUB 





_ indeed, he must shoot nearer, or heTl ne'er it § - 


rar iron plate on an —— 
from wearing. —5. A blow with the hand. 
oe or clout.” J. Mayne. (Colloq. 


J) 
Clout ( ut), v.¢. 1. To patch; to mend by 


sewing on a clout or patch. 


Paul, and Peter too, had more skill . 
coating on ok vent. Latimer, 


2 To cover with a piece of cloth. 
A oahey Engedent beg showed 2 ley ees op 
3. To join * Aany sentences of 


Aascha 
ito. strike: to to pd no Se ication * 


"pr ia ovr the pate, ra ee 
Bean, & Fi. 


Clout (cout), n. [Fr. elouet, a dim. of clon, 

The same as Clout-nail (which see). 

clout ut), vt, fe above.] To stud or 

fasten with nails. See under the participle. 

Heated sot eat, ed), p. and a. Patched; 

* * umaily; mended or covered with 
aclou 


Clouted (klout’ed), p. and a. Studded, 
strengthened, or isthe with clout-nails. 
1 } 
My one pat te th an Shae. 


The dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clowted shoon, Ailton. 
(80me, however, regard the word clouted in 


the above passages as ons peenee a 
mended ; but in the first extract the sense 
of “studded with nails’ is much the more 


Clouted (kiout’ed), a. Clotted; as, clouted 
cream. [Provincial 

5 Clumsy; awkward. 
eo nauk sc one 


—— Glos tnal), n. 1. Ashe 

worn in the soles of _ 

Spar sea small — 
2* -tree of carriages. 


— aa of a 
; oy — 


—— 


od Suffolk and Essex are — in cloves, 
in the former of which 32 cloves (each 8 lbs.) 

are a wey, in the latter 42 cloves (each 8 lbs, ). 

A wey of wool divides into 26 cloves. 

F if (klév’birk), n. Same as Culi- 
wan 


Clove-cassia (klév-kash‘i-a), The 
bark of a — Brazilian tee, kiown, a 
Dieypeilinm yllatum, which, when 
ground, is or mixing with other 


(klév'sin-a-mon), rn. See | 
under CINNAMON, 
(klév’ jil-li-flou-ér 


One of ——— Diana bar. | lawnish taining te clowns or ratios; rude; 


given especially to the clove- | 
— double - flowered, Yohalee coloured 


Glove silotre, Clowe-gilofre,t » A 


* ps countree growen many trees that beren 
clowegitlefres mud notemuges. Sir John Mandeville. 


Clove-hitch — n, See Hrrcn, 3. 
Clove-hook (klévhék), ». Natt. an iron 
clasp in two parts, which move on the same 
vot and overlap one another, used for 
nding chain-sheets to the clews of sails. 
Cloven “(ov n), oh es of cleave, Divided; 
cloven hoof, to exhibit 
of * wn or diabolic character, th 
being J— to have cloven th ag 
Ping ov'n- fut-ed),a. Having the 
foot divided into 


; cloven-hoofed. 
=hoofed (klév'n-héft),a. Having the 
a divided into two parts, aa th 


© OX; 
— (klév’pingk), ». A pink smelling 


Fa cloves. 
grace * kl6‘ vér- 
D. klaver, LG. 


‘ ha: 
oom root * cleave, from its — 
4 t of different species of the genus 

folium, nat. order Leguminose. The 
species are low — —— found in the 
temperate regions of a ae oe an 
of 


sp 
which —— * — of Britain. 


Some are og | species are 
valued as thd Pg *R cae Dee eter 
pratense or 

large- | {Jiatr and for enriching The white 
clover (7. repens) ia also excellent awe for 
es, either green or dry, and from its 
flowers the bee collects no small portion of 

its stores of homey. Alsike-clover (w' 
repute, and I or 

crimson clover (7. incarnatum) is also cul- 
tivated to a considerable exten 


order, 
us, as medick 
live in clover, i albedo 
circumstances ; to live luxuriously or 
abundance, 
(klé’vérd), a. Covered with clover. 
* Flocks thick-nibbling through the clovered 
vale.” Thomeon. 
Clover-sick 
to land in 


ute ont tae macy rag It is of 
eal 
egrets Pra and little more than 
a line in length. 
Clove-tree (klév’tré), n See CLovE and 
CARYOPHYLLUS, 
Clown um i tok, teh a ee, 
n, a 

boorish fello Pel a bampkin ; 
klunn, klunt, a 
A notion that it was from 


Sw. dial. 


manners; a ‘person Sir P. Sidney. 
As the husband is, the wife is; thou art mated with a 


Tennyson, 
2A — or buffoon, as in a 
theatre, circus, or er place of enter- 
tainment. ‘The roynish clown at whom 


grace was wont, so oft to h.” Shak. 
A husbandman ; moot tag 





The clown, the child of nature wives guile, 
Blest with an infant's —— of all 
But his own simple pleas Comper. 
Clown (kloun), vi, To 2 oa as aclown; to 
play the clown. 
Beshrew ine, he clowsrit properly indeed. 8. Fonson, 


Glownage! (kloun’aj), n, The manners 
of a clown, ‘Pride and stiff clownage." 
B. Jonson, 

¢ (kloun’ér-i), vw. Tll-breeding; 


rustic viour; rudeness of manners, 


| The fool's conceit had beth — 77 and ill-nature. 


L Estrange. 
kloun’ish), a. L Of or per- 
CORTRE 
awkward ; —S — Clownish’ hands,’ 
Spenser. * Clownish p —— Beau, & Fi. 
‘A clownish fool.’ er 2. Abounding 
in ; — ‘A clownish neighbourhood,’ 


Clowniahly (kioun‘ish- my ote, Inaclownish 
manner; coarsely; rudely. 

‘ish-nes), mn. The state 
or quality of clownish ; rusticity ; 
coarseness or rudeness of behaviour; inci- 


Lt To stop up; to obstruct. 
by dng spe aden wth stones 2°" Sea 
2 To satiate; to gratify to excess so as to 
cause loathing; to surfeit. 
The grave is sooner cloyed than men's desire. Quarles, 
Who can efey the b 4 
By bare tnaginntion at's tonal Shed. 
3. To spike; to —_ a — into aa vent 
of; as, to — Knolles. —4.¢ In 
Jarriery, to prick a horse in shoeing. 
He never shod a horse but he céeyed him, Sacon. 
5.t To pierce; to ‘Which with his 
cruel tusk him ly cloyed.’ Spenser. 
Cloy (kloi), vt. To stroke = a claw, 
bird 
Prunes the immortal —— and pond beak 
As when his god is Shak, 
(kloi’les), : Not causing satiety. 
Choymemt t (iio! — Surfeit; le- 
ment), * u 
tion clay — —— tite. * 
feit, and revolt.’ 


suitable for X wielded with the hand: 
a thick heavy: ick used as a weapon; a 
cudgel, —2. Hy golf and shinty, a staff with 
a crooked and heavy head * driving the 
hall. See GOLF-CLUB, 1.—%. [A translation 
of Sp. basto, a club or cudgel, bastoe, the 
suit of clubs in a pack of cards] A Fa | 
a the suit that Is marked with trefolls (Fr. 
, trefoils, cluba at cards); pl. the suit 
ah eg A round solid mass; a = 
a knot. ‘The hair into a el 


seconde to the fashion.” Lord L ; 
5. (Club =a clu or knot men.) 
A collection or assembly of men; specifi- 


My a select number of persons in the 
habit of meeting for the promotion of some 
common object, as social intercourse, litera- 
nee, oe ties, &c. Admission to 

of clubs is commonly by 
ballot Aclu — 5 —7. The 

e acompany; joint 

fs onueioumes af an ind rider to aj nt 


Wodined of 0 French hows, but pald ten shillings 
for our part of the alié. Pepys. 
beer klub), v7. pret. & pp. clubbed; 

1. ta combine or join r, 
asa ppg of individuals, for a common 
ong aged to form a club; as, they resolved 
together to promote his election. — 


———— to contribute to a common 
to combine to raise money for a 
certain purpose. 
We were resolved to aud foracoach. ister. 
The owl, the raven, and the bat 
Cludbed for a feather to bis hat. Swift. 
% To be united in producing a certain 


effect to combine into a whole. 


Till grosser atoms, tumbling in the stream 
Of fdecy, m madly met, and cwide? into a dream. 
* 


4. Naut. to drift down a current with 
or out, 








ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; ch, arure.—See Key. 


CLUB 





Clud (klub), vt. pret. & pp. clubbed ; DPE. 
clublnng. 1. To unite; to add together. e 

two brothers who elubbed their means to 

buy an elephant.’ T. Hook.—2 To * 

= | an average charge against each 

dual Hable; as, to club 9 cayenne. 


Clap klub), ot pret. & 
—— L Toe t warns club. tab eo 


— into a club; to use as a club. 


Delany sprang out at him with a cwdded musket. 
Lawrence, 


Clabbable (klub’a-bl), a, Having the quali- 

es that make a man fit to be a memniier of 

: — social. [This word seems to have 
been invented by Dr. Johnson.) [Colloq.] 


— Cee Lockhart was not a social or ludiatec 
Robt, Carruthers. 


Cubed (klubd), a 1. like a elub. 
2 Used as ac club; as, a clubbed musket. 
See the verb. 


Clubber (klub‘ér), n. One who clubs; also 
same as Clubbist. 

(kiub‘ing), n. A diseased condi- 
tion of plants of the Brassica tribe produced 
by the larve of insects, consisting in the 
lower part of the stem becoming swoln and 
misshapen. Plants on ground exhausted by 
over-cultivation suffer chiefly. 

Gtubbish (cinv/ieh), «. Lt Rude; clownish; 


"en Rings do di before oe nbieh owne 


w Mage. 
x Dupeoed to associate togethers siub- cl 
2 
Clubbist (klub‘ist), n. One who belongs 
- —— club, or association ; one fond of 


The crowd shouted out, with rage, at sight of this 
latter the name of a a * townsmag icon 
and shook itself to seiz 

Club-fist (klub’fist), a A Renan fat; 
hence, a brutal fellow. Mir. for Mage. 
Club-fisted (klub'fist-ed), a. Having a large 


Club-foot (klub‘fnt), n A short, distorted 
foot, generally of congenital origin. 
Club- (klul'fut-ed), a. Havingaclub- 
foot or club-feet. 
Yn A of 


grams (Khe 
orus; it has a 
the taet articulation of which 


— *2* 

—— (klub‘hal), vt. Naut. to make 
to tack in a peculiar manner. See extract. 

To club-Aaul is hod of i 
lous situations, by leting Bo the Dine wing oon 
as the wind is out of the which brings her head 
to wind, and as soon as she pays off the cable is cut 
and the sails trimmed. Adimiral Somyth. 

Club - headed (klub’hed-ed), a. Having a 
thick head. ‘Clud-headed antennm.’ Der- 


— uh hous 
833 bya club or in w 

ub-houses are of ren and 
entertainment, always open to those who 
are members of them. To the original cha- 
racter of coffee-room and news-room the 
modern high-class club-houses or clubs add 
that of library and —— and are 
furnished with card-, bi 


—— are also complete; in short, 
1 ous refinement reigns ughout,and 
eae is upon a scale that may be called 


ciub-law (klab’lg), x. Government ly clubs 
or violence; the use of arms or force in place 
of law; anarchy. 
(klul’man), n. One who carries 
a club; one who fights with a club. 
Alcides, surnam'd Hercules, 


n, A house occu- 
ch a club assembles. 


The only — * his time, 
and Perseda, v 
Clubmaster (xiub/mas- tr) nthe hired 
manager of or ‘or a cla 
Club-moss (kiebmoshs. The common name 
= — — ve eopodinns, 
more iy e genus 
Club-room (klub’rém), ». The apartment 
in which a club meets. 
Club-rush (kl ey tet n. See Scrrpvs. 


— shaped Mert ub’shapt), a. In bot. and 


—— —X (a. Sax. clocean ; cog. D. 
— — — from an imitative root 
seen also in L. glocire, to cluck. Comp. 
ag mall nap hy , &. } To utter the call or cry of 
a ng he 

— (kluk), at To call or assemble by 

uc 

Bac uk), n. A sound uttered by a 

A kind a articulation employed 
—* the natives of South Africa, on, eopectaliy 
by the Kaffirs and Hottentots, when talking, 
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SS es See ——— 
of the tongue against roof of the 
mouth and smartly withdrawing it. There 
are four such clucks or clicks, ed 


led respec- 
tively cerebral, dental, and lateral. 
Cine, Clog (kia [A Sax. cliwe, climen, 
of thread ; D. kluwen, a * L 

, glomus, & mass. J 1A ball of 
The thread’ that forms a eg From 
the mythological story that Theseus was - 
ded by a clue of thread through the 
tan labyrinth, anything that or 
directs one in an intricate case. ‘Guided 
by some clue of heavenly thread.” Koecom- 
mon, —4. A lower corner of a square sail and 
the aftmost corner of a fore-and-aft sail.— 
Clues a hammock, the combination of 
small lines by which it is suspended. —From 
clue to earing, a sea phrase implying from 
the bottom to * top. 
Clue (kia), v4 1. Nawt. to truss up to the 


2 Te means of clue-garnets or clue-lines. 
To t, as by aclue or thread. Beau, 
— (kl0’giir-net), n. Aaut. a sort 
of tackle or rope and pulley, fastened to 
the clues of the main and fore sails to truss 
them up to the yard. 

Clue-line (k)i‘lin), n. The same tackle and 
used for the like purpose as clue-garnets, 
a applied to the smaller square sails. 

(klum). [A. Sax, clumian, to mur- 
“mur * formerly made by a con- 

on when accompanying prayers they 
not perfectly —— 


Now, Pater waster, clwm, said N 
And cian, quod John, and cium, ‘ison, 


(klump), a. [D. klomp, a — 

klwmp, a clamp, a lump, kluvpe, 

Clot; Sw. Alump, a lomp, Alumpug, clumsy; 
—R ,& lump, a clod; from a root seen 
in MG. klimpfen, to press together, 
** also clamp, clumsy, club, &c.} LA 
thick, short piece of wood or other solid 
substance ; a shapeless mass.—2 A cluster 
of trees or shrubs. ‘ Screened with clumps 
Hy for wintry bowers.’ Sir W. Scott. — 
oe clay of coal strata. Brande 


' — —V— n. A heary boot 
r sportsmen, nayvies, 


_ rough wear, as fo 


co 





— yg All vt. To form into 
clumps or masses. clumpered in 
halls of cloud.’ Dr. Hot oh. 


— — n. A stupid fellow; a 


—* — a. i Awkward, Cot- 
_ je; lazy. 
nue a. Consisting of clumps; 


Clumsily ( ‘zi-li), ade. Ina clumey 
manner; awkwardly ; Des an unhandy 
ner; without readiness, —— grace. 


(kiurm‘zi-nes), 7. <7 
of being clumsy; Ness ; = 
ni cat wat of readiness, nim- 


Chumay (kiu (klumzi), = ” [Equivalent to the old 

|, clomeed, benumbed with cold, 

m obsolete clumsen, clomsen, to benumb 

or stupefy, whence also obs. — lazy, 
awkward; allied to Sw. 

benumbed, Icel. kiumaa, lockjaw, D. D. lew. 

—* * — with cage the met 

same as mp, clump, &c.] 

Lt Stiffened with cold; —— 


The Cart into the cam: 
wi scarcely they felt the Joy of 


tlumesy and 
their victory. 
2 Awkward; ly; unhandy; without 
readiness, ty, or grace; as, a clumey 


workman ; a clumey performer of tricks. — 
3. Showing awkwardness; ill-contrived or 
ill-managed; as, clumsy exercises, — 4. Il. 
made; badly constructed; as, a clumsy gar- 
ment; clumsy verse. 

You will not have far to seeing that He is now 
even among ws hearing my'cfumay words, 


—Clumay tea, a tea with something subst 
“iow with it. Macmillan’s M. — 
3 See un AWK- 
Cluneh (klunsh), n [Probably from the 
sound in breaking through it.) 1. An coarse 
lish provincial term for any —* 
clay: specifically —_— —* * 5 
—* -measures, and 
— tec puaitecekeies — 


kind of limestone of a close grain so 


elutch my hand. 
bt like that of Caen-stone, and of ‘the ciuteh (eh Pon. nL A griping or 


colour of skim-milk. 





CLUTCH 


cr {klung), pret.& pp.of eling( which see 
' Clune! (klung) ©. (See CLING | LTo cm 


* Heavy cli mists,’ More, -2. To shrink ; 
to waste. 

Clung (klung), a. ‘Emaciated ; wasted to 
leanness ; as with cold. Halliselt. 


Cluniac (ki0‘ni-ak), mn. One of a reformed 


nedictine monks, so called from 


—— France. 


— — Of or pertaining to 


the Ben 


monks of Cluny. 


Geak (taeatee (imitative A sound 


such as is 


when a cork is — 


pulled out of the neck of a 


gurgling sound made by 


uor in or Shee 


— ed My a [Scotch. ] 


‘unk ty the insltati vi To emit the sound ex- 
imitative noun clenk (which 
Grapes [Scotch.] 
—— — n. [See below.] The t 
the family Clapeidm, including t 
— 24265 n [L. duped, a 
supposed to be prey. 


kld'si-a), mn [ 
us, a French botanist. ] 


———— ——— y 
d collected or gathered into a close 
body; an assemblage; a group; a collection: 

islands. 


& swarm; a crowd; 
“Men and women i in 


as, a cluster of 
dark clusters.” Tenny- 


Cluster (klus'tér), wi To grow or be as- 


sembled in clusters or groups. ‘ 
* Clustering 


grapes’ 


Roere it her feet lay the city in its 
owers and spires 
Se touche eis Freovwde. 


army.’ Spen- 


. the 
from amidst the ¢/2 sfer- 


Cluster (klus‘tér), ct. To collect into a 
cluster or group; to produce in a cluster or 


wor less the bee * rethe dein 
The bed wt — —— Temp son. 


Clastered 


WinchesterCathedral 2. To close tightly : 
clench. 


power to 





sometimes at the 
capital and base. 

ter. 

erap) m A small black 

(klaus * tér- 

ing-li), In clustera 

ch (klas‘tér-i), a. 

Exhibi clusters; grow- 


Clutch (kluch),r.t [0.E. 
— gr =“ 


‘Not that 
Shak. 


; selzure; grasp; as, to make 





Fite, fiir, fat, fgll;  mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; 


li, Sc. abane; 


$, Sc. fey. 


CLUTTER 








t —2 In mach, 
acutch at a thing. —2 In a 


trivance for connecting shafts 
*— with wheels, so as that they may 


at pleasure. See BAYONET. , 


— and Frierton-cLurcH. (6) The 
crosshead of — —8. The paw or 
talon of a rapac 

Tt was the hard fortune of a cock to Gol into the 
clutches of a cat. Sir R. L'Estrange, 
4 The hand: often in plural and in figura- 
tive sense of power or absolute disposal ; 
as, to fall into the clutches of an enemy, 


1 must have . . . little care of myself if I ever 
more come near the c/ufctes of such a agian. 
tide 


‘ineg: fleet, 
Clutter (klut’tér vas) ®., {in (In first meaning from 
root of clot, In meaning 2 a | 
modification of clatter. } lL. A heap or as- 
semblage of things lying in confusion; con- 
fusion ; litter. 

He saw what a cluéter there was with huge pots, 
pans, and Sir R. L'Estrange. 
2. Confused nolse; bustle; clamour; as, the 
room is in a elutter. 

Prithee, Tim, why ali this e/wtter? 

Why ever in these raging fits? 
Clutter (klut’tér), vt. To crowd 
in disorder; to fill with thin 
as, to clutler a room; —_— 

If I have not spoken of your encomiasti- 
cally, your M. will be ples —* to ascribe it to 
the yes of a history, which * * to- 

upen the first mention of a name, but rather 
them, and weaves them, throughout the 
whole narration. 


Clutter (klut’tér), «i. To make a bustle or 
disturbance. ([Collog.] Tennyson. 
Clutter? (klut’tér), o.¢. 
cloter, clotter, 


Swift 
ther 

n usion; 
e house, 


[Modification of 
from elot.] To clot; to coagu- 


Tt kileth them by cfutfering their blood, Halland. 


Cymenia (kli-mé‘ni-a), n. [From Clymene, 

name of a nymph in classical mythol- 
ogy.) A genus of extinct —— — 
molluscs or cuttle-fishes of the family Nau- 
tilidew, the fossil shells of which occur ex- 
tensively in the Devonian rocks of Germany 
Clymenienkatk 


1 
lip-é-as'tér), mn. IL clypeus, a 
id, and Gr. astér, a star.) A genus of the 
echinotd family Clypeasteridm. 
we ron tee 
oti eride, Clypea ‘fF Ha hy ot 
us 4 sub-fam 

—— 28 Echinoidea, of an cblong 

or rounded form, having the mouth and v 
both on the under side, the mouth being in 
the centre of the body ond 


(klip’é-at), a. [L. elypeus, a shield] 
7 

— likea sens fol buckler; shield-shaped; 

(L. elypets, 


— (klip’é-i-form), a. 
a and forma, shape.) Shield-shaped: 
= applied to the —* prothorax in 


(klip’é-us), n. (L. clypeus, a buck- 
ler.} In entom, that of an insect's head | 
which lies in front — —— 
therefore in front of the eyes, and behind 
—— — Dope: t Nasus. 
an),a. (See CLYSMIC.] 
ting: 4 the deluge, ray alrite 
aa, clyemian changes. ag 
Clysmic (kliz’mik), a. (Gr. kl —— 
used —— —— * a drench.] Washing: 


oa tenet ter), . tor. klystér, from 

hes = or cleanse; L. elyster.] In 

injection; a liquid substance in- , 
e lower intestines for the 





jected into Rev. | 
sy of promoting alvine discharges, reliev- 
from costiveness, and cleansing the 
bowels; an enema, 
ee ene -iz),v.t To apply a | 
* —— n. A tube or 
‘or clysters 
38 old Onin Chee of eliffe or elyffe. { 
Vsin), a. [L. enieus, a 
— Da og the asus kind.}] A crystalline 
matter found in Cnicus benedictus and vari- 
ous other plants. It is neutral and bitter, 
and similar to columbine. It is com- 
———— carbon, hydrogen and o 
pe kni‘kus), » A genus of thi — 
tea, with hard- — involucres. 
The hest known species benedictus, a 


native of the Levant and Persia, — | 


used in —— as a tonic or diaphoretic. 

Cnida (kni'dé at The urtionting cells , 

or ‘thread-cells' w! by many —— | 

— obtain their power of stinging. 
Nicholson, 

co, Col-, Com-, Con-, Cor-, A Latin | 


omen (xoch yn," 
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refix, used almost exclusively in words of 
Patin a modification of etm, with, 
and signi with, together, — mu- 
oa same time, union of parta, and 


al 
| ke; its form varying with the letter or 


pod: that follows. See Con. 


—prefix co, and acerso, to heap up, from 
acercus, a heap.) To heap up; to pile. 


| Coacervate (kd-a-sér'vat), v. t. {L. coacervo 


Howell.’ ae t= 
_ Coacervate (k sat tl a, [L. coacer- 
vatus.] Heaped; raised into F Woned col- 
lected into a crowd. 


Coacervation Ckoaserraehen Rare.) The 
act of is ott being heaped to- 


n. (Fr. coche, from Hung. 
o-chi), from Kocs, the name 
the name and 


invention — come to France from Hun- 
kutsche.| 1. A vehicle drawn by 
fore, “and and designed for the eulariy 6 four- | tom 
; more particularly a four- 

—— Fb of considerable size. 


2 An old name of an apartment in a 
ship of war, near the stern and he 


Sea , usually occupied by the cap- 


The commanders came on board and the council 
gat in the cvack, Pepys. 
8. A private tutor, generally employed to 
cram a person for a specific examination, 
‘A coach or crammer from the Circumlocu- 
tion ney ge Dickens. [Slang or colloq.] 
Coach (kéch), #.t. 1. To carry in a coach. — 
2 To prepare for an examination by — 


instruction. ‘Sometimes coachi a stray 
ntleman's son at —— F gen." 
(Slang or colloq 
=o vi To ride or travel in a 
bop h bonged ppd Sg The seat on 
ee —— ver of a coach sits. 


eurrier (kéch’ku-ri-ér), mn. The 

tradesman who snp * and makes the 
leather parts of coach 

w*— (koch’dog), n n. A dog of Dalma- 

of handsome form, and generally 

Fy spotted with black, kept as an atten- 


Coaches (kicks) n, Acoach-driver, (Slang.) 


in and coacher the 
me A. Ra reins into tis hentia, Troll we” 


Coach -fellow (kéch’fel-l6),n LA — 
which draws a coach along with another; a 
yoke-fellow.—2.+ One intimately connected 
with another; a close companion. 
peleron tht yon old — egee Baek, 

-founder (kéch’found-¢r), n. One 
who makes the framework or ironwork of 


(k n, As many in a coach 
as it will hold. 


Coach-joiner (kéch‘join-¢r), n. A workman 
who does the joiner-work of carriages. 
(koch’man), n. The person who 
drives a coach. 
(kich’man-ship), ». Skill 
in driving coaches. 
Coach-master (koéch'mas-tér), n. One who 
owns or lets carriages. 
Coach-office —— fis), nm A booking- 
office — coach passenge gersand parcels. 
Coach -stand (kéc feta ), n A place 
where coaches stand for hire. 
Coach-trimmer (kéch’trim-ér), n. A work- 
man who — and finishes the lace, 
ra oy an er trimmings for carriage: 


= (kd-akt’), v.t. [L. cometo, a i from 
, coactum—prefix co, and ago ead or 
] Tocompel; to force. Orihe inhabi- 
78 * coacted to render the city.” Sir 


Gia —ã vt frets co, and act.) 


To act together. Pe. tell you how these 
two did coact.” 

Coactiont (ké- eX’shon), IL coactio.] 
Force; compulsion either fn restraining or 
impelling. 

All outward coaction is contrary to the nature of 
liberty, Ap. Burnes. 


Coactive (ké-ak’tiv), a. 1. [From coact, to 
force.} Forcing; compulsory ; having the 
power to impel or restrain. 


The clergy have no coactite power, even over 
eretics, Milman. 


2 [From coaet, to act together.] Acting in 
concurrence, 
With what's unreal thou active art. Shad. 


| Conctively (ké-ak'tiv-li), adv. In a coactive ‘ 








COAGMENT 


Conptivity (Bd 35 -nk-tiy’i-ti), mn Unity of 


Co-ada; ptation (ko-ad’a téshon), m. 

fix —— and tnd adaptation | “M Mutual or Bn 
rocal adaptation. 

——— * upeed) a Mutu ip 

and tooth. Coen _ * 





The result of his (Aristotle's) examination is that 
there are four modes 


-ad-ji'sent) 
Stn eajecene) ar uall » aan: near 


cand hy an ‘aan are cent, 
——— n. [Prefix co, 
ment.) Mutual assistance. John- 


4 
Coadjustment (ké-ad-just’ t Pre- 
and adjustment Seren we Sexe: 


— — -Ji’'tant), a IL co 


ng, helpi Helping; mut 
—— rang. J * Philips. (Rare) 


u Lis and Mu- 

“teal — — soatually 
3 CO-0) ——ſ 

oats —— tiv) a. wstatually as. 

8 : u ‘A coadjutive cause.’ 

Fe than. Kare. 


] 
Coadjutor (ké-ad-jit‘ér), n. IL coadjuter, 
from prefix co, and adjutor, a helper, from 
— to help. } 1. One who aids another; 
assistant; a fellow-helper; an associate 
in operation. *Craftily outwitting her per- 
ured coadjutor.” Sheridan, —2. One who 
empowered or a — to perfor the 
Hom of another, cifically— 
The assistant of a bishop 6 ace i. er prelate. 
ragan. thof these are 
ops, bat a the coadjutor is 
ap inted as assistant and successor to an 
and infirm bishop, to relieve him from 
work; the suf’ ‘assistant to a bishop 
who see isto of fe the bishop of a 
specific portion e op. 
remaining in of the central portion. 
= — per. ally, associate, fel- 
ow-worker, partner, co! Heague. 
torship (ké-ad-jat’ér-ship), m As- 
sistance. 


Pope. 
Coadjutress, Co Coadjutrix (ké-ad-jf'tres 
-ja'triks), { alee 


le assistant 
fellow-helper. 
tresses of 


A femal or 
‘The ministers and coadju- 

ustice." Holland. ‘Bolingbroke 
— trix,’ Smollett. 


a 


— 


Rare. 
Goadjuvant (ko-ed fa'vant). n. In med. an 
ingredient in a — ata designed to aid 
some other fen 
Coadunate (ko-aid’a- mnt a. [L. coadunatus 


—prefix co, with, ad, and unus, one. 
United or together: espec mires Meh 
in bot. and applied to rela gp 


leaves being several leaves united at ‘ae 
base. The word is also applied to one of 
the natural orders of plants (Coadunatw) 

proposed by mE including the genera 
Keene, Magnolia, &c. 

Coadunation, Coadunition (k0-ad't-ni". 
shon, ké-ad’t-ni’shon), m. [See above.) 
The union of different substances in one 
mass, (Rare.} 

They are sows of a church, where there is no co 

adunation, po authority, no ibaa. 


Coadventure (k6-ad- -ven'tir),”» nr 
co, and adventure. oe — adventure in which 
two or more are sh 

Coadventurer (k6-ad-ven’tar-tr), n. A fel- 
low adventurer. 

(k6-af-for’est), of [Prefix eo, 
and afforest.] To convert into a forest, or 
add toa —— 


Pa aye age —* immed all his —— — 

ni con! 

complained of, Bowett 
(ké-ijen-si, n [Prefix oo, — 

agency | Joint agency. 

—— (kOé-A'jent), nm. [Prefix co, and 

soagite An assistant or associate in an act. 


+g it-At), ot [Prefix co, and 
fe wove cg egilate together, 


tt (kG-ng‘ment), ot II. svagmento, 
to or cement— x co, and [toes 
oO 3* 





th, chain; ch, Sc. loch; j, Job; 
Vou L. 


&. 99; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


compact body, from age, to drive. 
gregate or heap together. Glanvi 

w, wig; wh, whig; ih, azure.—See Key. 
32 


COAGMENTATION 


tation! (ké-ag’men-ta’shon ), n. 
Collection into a mass or united bot union; 
—— *Coagmentation words.’ 
Coagulability (ké-ag’i- —— -bil’i-ti), n. The 
—— — of eis cones » 

u oe a a. [See Coacu- 


| — of becoming coagulated ; 
capable 
liquid to an inaplasated state 


lymph. 

Coagulant amen That which 

— (logit, bee’ 
Coagulated ; curdled. 


a- Pp d a. . 
‘(Yersized with coagulate gore." Shak. 
—— ier te — v. “4 nt «& pp. co- 
; ppr. —— oo, 


Lig 
together, and ago, to — drive, &c.] 
1. To curdle ; to congeal; to change from a 
fluid into a ecurd-like or inspissated solid 
blood; rennet coagu- 


To crystallize. 
Coagulate (ké-ag’i-lit), v.i. 1. To curdle 


Spirk of wine commixed with milk, cougar ie, 
Se a 
ut mingleth, 


2. + To become crystallized. 

Coagulation (ki-ag’-ld’shon), n. 1. The 
——— a ——— 
curd-like exemplified by the 
agulated. — change trom & Saf! to 

* m a 
* solid state, as to a e state. — 
. : e body or substance formed 
at on. 
Coagulative (ké-ag’fi- la-tiv), a Ha’ the 
power to = —— tive 


wer,’ 
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lg Bacco Rare —— 
coals, to submit to insult. Shak. 





It is 
Slave dows thts cont betwixt ey tord and me. 


Shak, 
~Coal of fire, a live or burning coal. ‘Hail 
stones coals of fire.” Ps. xviii, 12 
—— 1 To burn to coal or char- 


Charcoal of 
Gaia — lasts 
2. To mark or delineate with charcoal. ‘He 
coaled out rhymes upon the wall.’ Camden. 
(Rare. }—3. To supply with coal, as a steam- 
veasel or locomotive engine; as, he was em- 


loyed in coating a steamer. 
Goal (xsl), ei To take in coals; as, the 
coaled at Portsmouth. 





ve at 
At the twelfth station we cea/ed, The train ended 
—— Wit Russel 
backer (kot bak ae) A man who is 

i ——— 

a wi 
————— In geol, a term 
used to the jon or basin 
formed by subsidence at the centre or 


val at the of the older rocks, in 

ich the various of the carboniferous 

system or coal-measures lie. See COAL-MEA- 
SURES, 

Coal-bed (kél’bed), n. A formation in which 
there are one or more strata of coals; the 
stratum or strata of coal themselves, 

Coal-black (kél’blak), a. Black as a coal; 


Coal-box (kot’boks), n, A box for holding 





tetrylene 238, sulphuretted bh 0 29, 
ni 246, carbonic acid 307. It abo 
econ traces of carbon, disul- 

fice. ogen, and oxygen. 
-heaver (kél’hév-ér), n. One who is 
employed 53 ng and especially in 
Coal- (k6I’hOl), mn. A coal cellar; the 
part of a ship's hold near to the after- 

ie, for con’ ing coal, wood, &c. 


“hood (k6 bud, kov'l- 
bullfinch and 


hud), n. Local names of the bi 


th coals. 
»+ Coallier t (nor'i-t0), n. A collier. 
ling) 


Coaling (ko 
to the in coal ; : 
1 — — — a 


Coalition, (ké-a-li’shon), n. 
ip. of coalesco, See COALESCE. 





oagulator (kb-ag’Q-li-tér), mn. That which | Coal- 6I’brand), x. Smut in wheat. 
causes coagu —* » Coal- n Aname given to Coalitioner (kd-a-li’shon-ist, 
Coagulatory {ko-ng’t-la-to-tf), a, Tending | the iron tes found in the coal-measures, | k6-a-li’sh ),n, One who is an advocate 
to late. and which is employed in the manufacture | for coalition; one who joins a coalition. 
Coaguium (k6-eg0-lam), «. [See Coaau- | of copperas, and also in alkali works for the | Co-ally (ké-al-li’),n. A joint-ally; as, the 
LATE.] 1. A coagulated mass, as curd, &c,; | Sulphur it contains. nee patented Ty Kent. 
. —— tat Siok, & Bees -<iak.— — storing coals for ane: —— ai —2 = lessee of = field w et ng 
a * or a J v 
net: 8 de Crabb. — — tne dss hans tats ter ha tara of its — 
Co-aid n. A fellow-helper; conjanc- are stored. measures (k6l’mezh-iirz), » In 
tive ated * (k6l'drop), m. A broad shallow | me division o » 
Coaita (ké-i’ta), n. (Nativename.) ASouth | inclined trough down which coals are dis- | system. ese beds of alternate 
American monke —** pantscua), about from a wharf into the hold of a layorsof white, yellow, or reddish 
18 inches in See ATELES. ¥ thinly laminated of clay called 
also Coaiti and pe regi = mh lapel a The dust or pow- | clay shale, and sometimes, from being 
Coak (kék), mn [ ¥itten aloo Cag, ,and | der arising from mixed with bituminous matter, bituminous 
pro 7 cme eS eee i; In It has bees attempted . . . to make the evaldust shale. Between these beds of sandstone 
ship-carp. a amall cy’ into bricks, Ansted, and shale the coal-seams occur, usnally 
magi tics ye hy ioten of ned inten aed ie — OVér-i), n. A colliery. Woodward. | resting on beds of gray or white clay, called 
ined, by which means the —_ > is a-les’), v.i, pret. coalesced; ppr. | _fire-clay. 
more secure.—2. Neu. . from coaleo—prefix Coal-meter (kil’mé-tér),n. One 
Gols in a thane th which the pin runa. to grow up, from alo, to nour- | to superintend the m 
Coak (kok Thea In a mr 1 a to unite by | Coal-mine (kél'min), ». A mine or pit in 
Eves in the centre, into one body; as, the pieces of a which coal is d 
—* means oo of 02 ane or —— pins. ———— —3 To combine or | Coal-miner min-ér), n. One who works 
oat (eat) nn | ), m — poh oes D. deel, out: | ar teen as one pg he! ———— ina — 7 iat 
y urs) begin to coalesce con- | Coal-mining J a, 
—_ cel. a ‘Sv. kol, G. eat: cog, D, dest root a stitu * Newton.—3. To unite in| to for coals; in or 
ing not coe aga Be A place of wood or other society; to join so as to form one party, | with coals; as, coal-mining dis- 
combustible su’ ignited, b ,or | community, or the like; as, the Normans | trictaof England; coal-mining interesta 
sc ;a —— ‘Could burn | and Anglo-Saxons began to ; poli- | Coal-mouse (kél'mous),n. Same as Coal- 
usallintoone coal.’ Shak. ‘Aswhen cheese tical parties sometimes coalesce tit. Written also Cole-motee. 
is made of curds, or coals of wood.’ Bacon. | Coalescence (ké-a-les’ens), nm. The act of | Coal-note (kél'nét),n. A cular di 
2 A solid, opaque, inflammable substance ——— er; the state of | tion of issory note formerly in use 
found in the ly employed as fuel, | being in a, ted. the port 
and formed from’ masses of vegetable — tip cla Growing to- | Coal- (kél’pas-ér), mn. One whose 
matter di ted through the luxurious | gether; uni duty is to pass coal to furnace of a 
growth of plants in former of the ( les'ent),n. One who or | steam Si i 
earth's history. It is generally divided into | that which coalesces. Athenawum. Coal-pit ‘pit, n. 1. A pit where coal is 
three chief kin — — Coal-factor kol iak· txr) n. A middleman —— erica, a place where char- 
black or bituminous coal, and wn-coal | oF a agent between coal buyers is made. 
or lignite; under which divisions are in- | and sell Coa}-plant (xor'plant), n 4 ** the re- 
cluded many varieties. The kind most com- Coal-feld ( — n. 1 In geol. a deposit which form coal. form an! 
mon in this country is known aa slate-coal, hon A district where coal —— of the —* of coal-plants are 
under which name again are included such | beauti preserved in the clay or shale 
varieties as caking-coal, coal, soft. Coal-fish (k6Y'Bsh), n, Aspecies of Gadus | associated with the coal, and less perfect 
coal, hard coal or splint-coal. nel-coal | (G. carbonarius) or cod, named from the spoctanses cover in Shs sandstone rocks. 
or gas-coal is also a common variety. The colour of its back. It ws to the plants are principally 
several varicties of coal vary in their com- | of 2 feet or 2}, and we about 30 | belonging to the nat. orders Fi €3, 
position, hence the term does not admit of This fish is found in great numbers about 333 and Equisetacer. The stems, 
— scientific definition, but they gene- , the and the northern of Bri- ves, and fruits of these plants have been 
agree in containing a much larger pro- | tain. tland it is generally known as = found, and aw corer with their 
* jon of carbon thanu ot Papert sel ar | the Sethe. The fry are Scotland. living representatives, except t they at- 
hema open  age a en ag or sillocks, and in the north-east of tain to a much greater size. Many fruits 
frequently a small portion of d, and some stems of gymnosperms are also 
is the most valuable of all pda te trom -fitter (kOl'fit-ér), n. See 2. met with. 
which Britain derives her prosperity, and -formation (k6l'for-mi-shon),n In  Coal-scuttle (kil’skut-tl), m. A vessel for 
may be regarded as the main support of the _ gol. a group of strata in which any of the — — 
whole system of her industrial production, | | varieties of coal forms a —s constitu- (kol'si), n, See COAL- 
It fuses the metals, —— the steam — es of stra’ Coal (kél’ship), n. A ship employed in 
which sete the machinery in motio eT een gas), = = ie of carbu- coal. 
in short, may be said to render all bad ret ch produces the ele, Cone ee Gare, kol'slek), 
sources of country available for use.— | light now so mrp ot ry The fo n. The dust or grime of coal. ‘Scarcely 
Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; nédte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; i, Se. abeme; F, Se. fey. 


COAL-SMUT 


= wasted the coal-sleck from her face." 
rayton. 
Coal-emut (kol’ smut ), n, Same as Coal- 


Coal-staith ‘Olatath), mn. See STAITH. 
Coai-stone ( I’stin), mn. A kind of cannel- 


Coal-tar (kél'tér), n. A thick, black, viscid, 
opaque liquid which condenses in the pipes 
when gas is distilled from coal. It is a 


— of many different liquid and | 


solic 
into usefal products is now an important 
branch in manufacturing chemistry. Among 
these products may be named ‘aftin, 
naphtha, benzole, creasote, &c. e basic 
oil of coal-tar is the most abundant source 
of the beantifal aniline colours, their various 
hues being due to the oxidation of aniline 
by means of acids, dc. (See ANILINE.) Coal- 
tar is a chicf Ingredient in printer's ink, in 
the shape of lamp-black. It is also made into 
asphalte for pavements, and with coal-dast 
forms by pressure an excellent artificial 
fuel 
Coal-tit (kél'tit), n. The Parws ater, one of 
the titmice: so called from its lossy black 


head and peck. Written also Cole-ttt. 
Coal-trimmer (kal’trim-tr), 2. One who 
is employed to stow and t the fuel for 


the fires of the boilers of marine steam- 
engines. 

Coal-viewer (kil'vi-ér), n. In mining, (a) 
one whose duty is to attend to the interests 
of the person to whom the royalty is pay- 


able. (5) One whose duty is to attend to the | 


interesta of the person who works the 


mine, 
Coal- (kél'whip-r), ». One who 
raises from the nea ot a ship. a 


whippers are now being superseded A 
machinery, which B the work bi 
more cheaply and more expeditiously. 

Coal-whi (kol'whip-ing), a. The 
act of ng coals from the hold of a veasel. 

Coal-work (k6l’wérk), n. <A place where 
eoal is dug, including the machinery for 
raising the coal; a colliery. 

Coal-working (k6l’ wérk- ing), n. Acoal- 
taine; the spot where coal is raised. 


At last we reached the con/-mortings, and a more 
deserted, melancholy-iooking place for a mine I have 


never seen, A nated. 
Coaty (usr), a, * to or * coal; 
Pet n ©.” ton, 
o-ambulant Su, walking about. In her 
= and ambula abou n 
walking side by side. 
(kom/’ing), n. gil nen ‘or —— — 
from comd.)] Naut one of 


ders or edges of the hatches, ——— 
vent water from running into the lower 
—— from the deck. Written also 


Coannex }-an-neks’), v.t. [Prefix co, and 
anner.| To annex with something else. 
{ Rare.) 

Coapprehend ent -hend),r.4 [Prefix 
co, amd @ 8 —— with 
another. 

Coaptation (Kb - F —— n, [L. coo —_ 
tatio, from eo, with, and apto, to fit) T 
adaptation or adjustment of parts to each 
other. Specifically, in swry, the act of plac- 
ing the broken extremities of a bone in their 
natural ition, or of restoring a luxated 
bone bate place; bone-setting. Dunglison, 

+ Coarctatet (kO-irkt, kd-ark’tat), 
et. [L. eo@reto—prefix co, and areto (arto), 
te bring or press ther.) 1. To press to- 
gether; to crowd; to confine * Bacon 

% To restrain ; to confine. Ayliffe 

Coarctate, Coarctated (k6-tirk’ tat, kO-firk’- 
tat-ed), p. and @ [See above,] Crowded: 
applied in dot. to a icle which is dense, 
compact, or crowd 

coarctation (ké-irk- -té'shon ), n. 1.4 Con- 
finement; restraint to a narrow space; re- 
straint of liberty. Bacon,—2 Pressure; con- 
traction; specifically, in med. the contract- 
ing or lessening of the diameter of a canal, 
as the intestinal canal or the urethra. 

Coarse (kéra),a. [Formeriy written cotese 
cowrse, and believed to be the same wo 
as course. A thing of course, or in course, is 
what is natural, ordinary, common, and 
hence probally the development of the 
meaning.) 1, Wanting in fineness of texture 
or structure, or in elegance of form; com- 
— of large parts or particles; thick and 

h in texture; of ordinary or inferior 
nin, ality; as, couree thread or yarn; coarse 
hair; coarse sand; coarse cloth ; coaree glass; | 
coarse features, ‘Coarse complexions.’ Mil- 


— SS pe SS 


nbatances, and the separationof these — 
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ton, 


fecay. 
Now I feel of what cara metal ye are ** 


Eat, also, tho’ the fare is coarse. —— 
2 Rude; rough; unrefined; uncivil; un- | 
lished; as, comrse manners. ‘In my coarse 
aiish.” Dryden. ‘Coarse uncivilized 
words.” Addison. ‘Daughter of our mea- 
dows, yet not coarse." Tennyson. —3. Gross; 
indelicate; as, he indulged in coarse lan- 


iage.—Coarse Ash, See AGGLOMERATE, n. 
Goarse-grained (kirs grind), a. 1, Consist- 
ing of large particlea or constituent ele- 


ments; as, coarse-grained granite or wood, 
2 Wanting in vednement or delicacy; vul- 

ar, as a cotrec-grained nature. 

Coarsely ( kors'l , adv. In a coarse man- 
ner; roughly; without fineness or refine- 
ment; rudely; inelegantly; uncivilly; with- 
out art or polish; go. ‘Fared coarsely 
and poorly.’ Sir 7. Browne. 

There is a gentleman that poures the coant 
Reports bat cosrsely of hi Shak. 

Coarsen (kérs’n), vt. To render coarse or 
wanting in refinement; to make vulgar; as, 
to coargen one’s nature, [Bare] 

Coarsenesa (kérs’nes),n. The atate or sd 
lity of being coarse in all its senses, *‘ 
coarseness of sackcloth.” Dr. H. More. 

Pasdon the coarseness of the —— 


The and arty im al the 
proceedings of the amcubly. _ PR : 
Coarse-stuff (kérs’stuf), ». In built 
mixture of lime and hair used in the 
coat and floating of plastering. 
culation (k6 -iir- tik’ Wi deen) 2. 

—* articulation of the bones in forming @ 

joint. 


-ns-sea’dr), mn. [Prefix co, 
and aeseszor.j A joint assessor. 
(kd-as-eim’), vt [Prefix co, 
and asexme.} To assume or take on one's 
selfsomething with another, Walzall. (Rare. } 
Coast (kést), mn. (0.Fr, coste, Fr, ofte, rib, 
hill, shore, coast, from L. costa, a rib, side. 
Cutlet comes from the same word, ) 1. The 
exterior line, limit, or border of a country. 
From the river, the river Eu) tes, even ante the 
uttermost goa shall your coost Deut. ai, 24 
2 The edge or margin of the land next to 
the sea; the sea-shore.—3.+ A side: applied 
to objects indefinitely. 
Some kind of virtue . . . bends the rays —— 
the cast of unusual refraction, News 
— coast is clear, a phrase oquiveent to 
r is over; ‘az enemies have gone. 
Goat (ikést), vt To sail near a const; 
— by or near the shore, or in sight of 
d 
The ancients coasted only in their navigation, 
Arbuthnot, 


2 To sail from port to port in the same 
country; as, he coasted for several years 
before he went abroad. —3.{ To draw near; 
to approach; to accost. 

Towards me a sorry wight did ewast, Spenser. 


4 [From 0.Fr. coste, in sense of slope, hill- 
side.) To alide down an incline covered with 
snow orice in asledge. [United States] 
Coast (kdst), v.t. 1. To sail by or near to; 
as, to coast the British shore,--2.+ To carry 
or conduct — a coast or river bank. | 
The Indians . . . costed me along the river. 
Hackleayt. 
&f To draw near; to approach; to keep 
close to. 
Douglas still — the Englishmen, doing them 
what damage he might doltinshed, 
Coaster (kist’ér), n. A vessel that is em- 
ployed in sailing slong a coast, or in trading 
rom port to port in the same country. 
(kést’giird), n. A collective 
name for the body of men originally de- 
signed to prevent smuggling merely, and 
hence called the Preventive Service, but 
now also available as a defensive force in 
case of emergency. They were formerly 
under the control of the customs, but in 
1356 were ety — me — 
Coasting (kést’ing),a. ng along, or kee 
ing near the coast, or from port to port in fn 
the same country. Coasting pilot, a pilot 
—— conducts vessels along a coast.—Coast- | 
ng trade, the trade which is carried on be- 
pat de the different ports of the same coun- 
try or under the same jurisdiction, as dis- 
tinguished from foreign and colonial trade. 
Coast-line (kdést’/lin), xn. The outline of a 
shore or coast. 
Coast-rat (kdst'rat), n. See BATHYERGUS. 
Coast-waiter (kdést'wit-¢r), n. An officer of 
the customs, who superintends the landing 











ch, chain; ¢h, se loch; g, go; j, job; 


i, Fr. ton; mg, sing; TH, then; th, tiln; 





‘A coarse and useless dunghill weed.’ E- 


COATING 





and shipping of “goods coastways, Called 
waiter, Landing Waiter. 
—S — (kést'wérdz), ade. Toward the 
coast. W. Collins. 
Coneturnys, Coastwise(kost' wiz, kést’wis), 
ade, Hy way of or along the coast, 


Coat (két), n. (0.Fr. cote, Fr. cotte, a cont 
or upper -_— from LL cota, a tunic, a 
coat, pro y from LG kutte, cotte, a 


coarse mantle G. kutte, a cowl: allied to 

cot.] 1. An upper garment, in modern 

times generally applied to the outer gar- 

— worn by men on the upper part of the 
* 

Unto Adam also and to his wife did the Lord God 
make coats of skins, and clothed them, Gen, iil, 21. 
2.4 A petticoat; a garment worn by infants 
or young children. ‘A child in coats.’ 
Locke.—3. The habit or vesture of an order 
of men, and hence the order itself, or the 
office held by the order; cloth. 

Men of his conf should be minding their prayers. 


4 An — covering, as the we of 
sheep, &c.—& A layer of one abstance 
covering another ; a coating; as, a coat of 
tar, — or varnish ; a coat of tinfoil. - 
6+ A court-card or coat-card. 

songs a trick of discarded cards of us; we were 
ranked with coats as long as old master lived, 
Massinger. 
7. In Aer, that on which ensigns armorial 
are portrayed; a coat of arms. 

Hurk, countrymen! cither renew the fight, 

Or teas the lions out of England's war, Shad, 
—Coat of arms, (a) in the middle ages, a 
short-sleeved military lage reaching 
nearly a3 low as mid thigh, worn by princes 
and great barons over their armour. It was 
made of cloth of silver or gold, fur or velvet, 
and had armorial insignia depicted upon it. 
Hence —(5) a representation of the armo- 
rial in which used to be depicted on 
such a coat; an escutcheon or shield of 
arms.— Coat of mail, a plece of armour worn 
on the upper part of the body, and conalat- 
ing of a net-work of iron or steel rings, or 
of amall laminw or Lig Ser em of tem- 
pered iron, laid over each other like the 





Coats of Maill—7:, Roman. a, Greek. 


scales of a fish, and fastened to a strong 
linen or leather jacket. Coats of mail were 
also sometimes composed of flax or hemp 
twisted into small cords, and set close to- 


gether. The Grecian coat of mail, or 
thorax, consisted of two one of which 
was a defence to the back, the other to the 


breast. The Roman coat of mail, or lorica, 

did not differ much from the Greelan thoraz. 

The different pieces of armour covering the 

** were also collectively called a coat of 

< See ARMOUR and Mart. 

Coat (két), ot To cover with a coat or 
outer garment; to spread over with a coat- 
ing or layer of any substance; as, to coat 
something with wax or tinfoil 

Coat-armour (két’/ir-mér), mn. A coat of 
arms; armorial unten 

Goat-cara (kot" n, Acard bearing a 

ted figure, as the king, queen, or knave 
ow corrupted into Court-card. 


jt-é), n. A close-fitting coat with 
Ogate og Ring t 
{A native name.) A 


Coati (k6'a-ti), n 
plantigrade saturestous mammal, of the 
= Nasua, belonging to the Ursidw or 
ars, but recalling in appearance the Vi- 
verride or civets The red coati or coati- 
mondi (Y. rufa) resembles the racoon, with 
a longer body and neck, shorter fur, smaller 
eyes, and oe eee of snout, which 
is a sort of flexible proboscis, employed in 
rooting up the earth for worms and Insecta. 
It also preys on the smaller quadrupeds, 
but lives chiefly on trees, feeding on eggs 
and young birds. 
Coa’ ndi (k6’a-ti-mon“ili), mn. See CoaTt. 
Coating (két’ing), ». 1, A covering, or the 
act of covering; any substance spread over 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—Sce Key. 
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for cover or defence; as, a coating of plaster 
or tinfoil,—2. Cloth for coats; as, an asaurt · 
ment of coatings. | 
Coat-link ieee tingk) n. A pair of buttons 
held er by a link, or a loop and but- 
ton for fastening a coat over the breast. — 
Coax (k6ks), v.t. [From cokes, a fool, To | 
coax one is thus to make a cokes, or fool, | 
of him. See CoKES.] To soothe, . 
or persuade by flattery and fonditas; ts 
_ wheedle; to cajole, [Colloq] 
lcoax! I wheedie! Iam above it. 
Gee, Farquhar. 
cart (k6ks), n. A simpleton; a dupe. See 
KES. 
You are a bralniess coax, atoy,afop. eau. & Fi. 
(k6-aks-ii'shon), n. [Gr. koazx, 
e act of croak- 
ing. Dr. H. More. [ 


Coaxer (kdks'ér),n. One who coaxes; a 
wheedler. 
— (x6-ciatel). a. [Prefix co, and | 
axial.) ying & common axis. 
Coaxingly (koks'ing-li), ade, In a coaxing 
manner. 
Cob (kob), n. (L.G. kobbe, Fria. kub, a sea- 
mew.] A sea-mew or gull. (Provincial. } 
Cob (kob), n. [Probably, in some of the 
reeant from W. cob, a top, a tuft; comp. 
also A. Sax. cop, D. kop, G. , the head; 
but more than one word a to be mixed 
up under this form.) 1.¢ The top or head. 
2.4 A person occupying a conspicuous or in- 
fluential tion, especially a person notori- 
ous for his wealth; a rich covetous n 
‘The rich cobs of this world.’ U: —8. A 
roundish lump of anything; specifically, a 
cob-loaf. —4.A Spanish coin formerly current 
in Lreland, worth about 4s. 8d. Also, the 
name still given at Gibraltar to a Spanish 
dollar.—5. The shoot or receptacle, in form 
of a _— on which the grains of maize 
grow inrows, (United States.]—6. A ball 
or pellet for feeding fowls with. —7. A short- 
stout horse or pony, capable of car- 
rying a great weight at a good pace. —S, Clay 
mixed with straw. 
The cottager contenteth himself with cod for | 
his walk Carew, 
9. A kind of wicker basket, made so as to 
be carried on the arm; especially, one used 





for e vert while sow! a Fo 
mae —10. oung ng: 

bull-h or millers thumb. int A sort of 
short break 


water. 

Cob (kob), vt. [W. cobio, to beat, from 
cob, a thump.] L To strike; also, to pall 
by the ears or hair; And among seamen, to 
— by striking on the breach with a 

ard or strap.—2. In tin-mining, to break 
or bruise; as, to cob tin. [Cornish. 

Cobalt (ké'balt), mn. [G. , , the 
same word as kobold, a goblin, the demon of 
the mines, so called by miners because co- 
balt was troublesome to miners, and at first 
its value was not known.] ore. Co. Sp. 
ar. 8%. —— of = yee —— 
grayish-white colour, very brittle, of a fine 
close grain, compact, but easily reducible 
to powder, It crystallizes in parallel bun- 
dlesof needles. It is never found in a pure 
state, but usually as an oxide, or combined 
with arsenic or its acid, with sulphur, iron, 
&ec. Its ores are arranged r the fol- 
lowing species, viz. arsenical cobalt, of a 
white colour, passing to steel ; its tex- 
ture is granular, and when heated it exhales 
the odour of garlic; cobalt, a compound 
of cobalt, arsenic, iron, and sulphur, of a 
white colour, with a tinge of red; its struc- 
ture is foliated, and its crystals have a cube 
for their primitive form; sulphide of cobalt, 
compact and massive in its structure; oxide 
of cobalt, brown or brownish black, gener- 
ally friable and earthy; sulphate and arsen- 
ate of cobalt, both of a colour, the for- 
mer soluble in water. The impure oxide of 
cobalt is called zafre; but when fused with 
three parts of siliceous sand and an alkaline 
flux it is converted into a blue glass, called 
emalt. The great use of cobalt is to give a 
permanent blue colour to glass and enamels 
upon metals, porcelain and earthen wares. 

Cobalt-bloom (k6’balt-blim), n, Acicular 
arsenate of cobalt. 

Cobalt-blus (kd’balt-bIa), mn. A compound 
of alumina and oxide of cobalt, forming a 
beautiful pigment often used in the arts. 

Cobalt -crust (k0’balt-krust), n Earthy 


arsenate of cobalt. 
ay 1 (k’balt-glans), n. Same | 
Cobalt-green (ko’bglt-grin), n. A 





— — ——— —— — — — — — — — — — 
— 





a mixture of the sulphates of zinc and 

sa rai ett 

e precip ore wi 1 

Co (k6-balt‘ik ), a. Pertaining to co- 

balt, or consisting of it; resembling cobalt 
or containing it. 

Cobaltine (kibaglt-in), nm. A sulpharsenide 

of cobalt, called also Cobatt-plance. It isa 

mineral of a silver or yellowish colour, with 


a tinge of red, ng in cubic crystals. 
Cobaito-cyanide (k6-bale’6-si'an-Id), nm. A 
compound of cobaltand cyan —Cobalto- 


cyanide of potassium, a salt formed by the 
union of cobalt, cyanogen, and potassium. 
It isa singularly permanent salt, resisting 
been applied by Lis the seperaon of 

nm app y Liebig to the on 
cobalt from nickel in analysis. 

Cobble (kob’l), 2. [From cob, a lump; — 
Icel. kippu-steinn, a boulder.) 1. A round- 
ish stone; a large pebble; a fragment of 
atone rounded by the attrition of water; a 
boulder; a cobstone, cobble-stone,or co 
stone.—2. A lump of coal from the size of an 

ost, to that of a football. 


ble (kob’1), v.t. pret. & pp. cobbled; | 
: to foin or knit 


ppr. coddling, [0.Fr. cobler, 

, from L. copulare, to couple.] 1. To 
make or mend coarsely, as shoes; to botch. 
*Cobbled shoes." Shak.—2. To make or do 
clumsily or unhandily. *Cobbled rhymes.’ 


; othe tot’, vi. To work as a cobbler; 


to do work badly. Byron. 
Cobble,» Asmall boat. See CopLy. 
Cobbler (kob’lér), n. 1. One who cobbles: 
(a) a mender of boots and shoes. 
As goed le the penger of a aliier us of 0 cardinal. 


@) A clumsy workman; one who does any- 
in a clumsy slipshod fashion. 
Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am but, 
as you say, a cobdier, SAad, 


2 An American cooling beverage, * 


* 3 — a — = 
e ur , suc through a straw 
similar tube 


or ‘ 

Cee ech oo and al. Mend: 

ob’ Tin, . and @ 1, - 

ing coarsely, —-2 Like dhe work of a cobbler; 
coarsely executed, 

Such — verses no poctaster *2 — 


Cobbyt (kob’i), a. [From cob, the head; 
comp, Aeadstrong, heady.) 1. Stout; brisk. 
La Headstrong; oppressive; tyran- 

cal. 

Goboal Gcob’ial) m. A sandal worn by ladies 


in th 
Cobeoal Sova. =, A large round coal. 
- t (Pre- 


Co delligeres bel-lij‘ér-ent), a. 
fix co, and belligerent.) Carrying on war in 
conjunction with another _— 
(ki-bel-lij’ér-ent), n. A na- 
tion, state, or person that carries on war in 
connection with another. 
Cob-horse (ko ), 
Cob-iron (kob’l-érn), n, (See Cos, the top.] 
An andiron with a knob at the top. Bacon. 
Oo. bishop ké-bish‘up), m. A joint or co- 
adjutant bishop. Aplife 
Cobitis (k6-bi'tis), n. [Gr. kobitis, a kind 
A genus of fishes belonging 
inal Malacopterygii and family 
Cyprinids. It includes the loaches, fishes 
nerally of diminutive size, and common 
ape) of our result streams. See LOACH, 
Coble, Cobble (kob'l), n. [W. ceudal, a 
coble, a ferry-boat.] A flattish-bottom 
fishing-boat, clincher-built, with a square 


stern. 

Cob-loaf (kob’l6f), nA loaf that is irregu- 

lar, uneven, or crusty. Shakspere applies 

this word contemptuoualy to the person, 

Cob-nut (kob’nut), m1. A large hazel-nut; 
cally, a hazel-nut employed by chil- 

sone this name,—2. The game 


tself. 
Cobob (ké-bob’). Same as Cabob (which see). 
Co n. Same as Caboose. 

Cobra (kob’ra), 1. The cobra-de-capello 


Ootrande. pale kob'ra-dle-ka-pel'ld 

o é-ka-pe n. 
(Pg., snake of the hood.] The hooded or 
spectacle snake (Naja tripudians), a reptile 
of the most venomous nature, found in 
yatious degrees of abundance in different 
hot countries of the old continent, especially 
in India. In common with the other vipers 
of the genus Naja it is remarkable for the 
manner in which it is able to # out or 
dilate the back and sides of neck and 
head when irritated, giving somewhat the 


perma- 
nent green pigment prepared by precipitat- appearance of a hood. The name spectacle 
mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndéte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


Fite, far, fat, fall; 


oil, pound; 


snake is derived from the 
| of that form on the 
| feeds on 


of a mark 
of the neck. It 
lizards and other small animals; is 





Cobra-de-Capello (Mafia tripmdsane). 





it in its habits, and is easily killed. 
It is three or four feet long. Written also 
| en ir Sey Cobra-di-ca . 

Cobres (kob'rez), n.  [Sp.] name giveu 


in Europe to a superior kind of indigo, pre- 


b’stén), a. Same as Cobble, 1 
Cobswan (kob’swon),n. The head or lead- 
ing swan. B. Jonson. [Provincia] or obw- 


lete.} 
Coburg, (ké’borg), x. (From Co- 
— in Germany. A thin fabric of worsted 
cotton, or worsted and silk, twilled on 

one side, for ladies’ dresses, intended as a 





substitute for merino. 
Cob-wall (kob’wal), n. A wall built of un- 
burned clay, so: mixed with straw, 


or of straw, lime, and earth. 


flimay and worthless; old musty rabbish. 
* Evil ap lied in the dust and cobwebs of 
that uncivilage.’ Sir P. S q 
| Cobweb (kob’web), a. Flimsy; t. ‘Cod- 
| web lawn,” Beau, & FL 
Copwebbed (kob'webd), «. 1, Covered with 
| cobwebs. ‘The cottage.” Young 
| 2 In bot. covered with a thick interwoven 
bescence. 
i cobweb! (kob’web-bér-i), A A mass or 
collection of cobweba. [Rare.] 
When, across the hundred-fold scept 
— on ne ome 
| dust, you catch any —— a William the . 
queror,... do not ern veritably some rude 
| outline of a true amake king ¥ Cariyle 


; — (kob’web-bi), a. Covered with 
| cobw 
} 22 n 8 name.] The dried 


leaf of Coca, a South American 
t, nat. order lew ; the plant 
| itself. It is a stimula narcotic, and is 


chewed by the inhabitan 
the Pacific side of South America, mixed with 
finely powdered chalk. It has effects some- 
what similar to those of opium. A simall 
quantity of it enables a person to bear 
against fatigue even when receiving less food 
than — and it alge — he 
respiration experienc climbing 
mountains. Used in excess it on 
various disorders, and the desire for it 
increases so much with ind that a 
confirmed coca-chewer is said never to have 
been reclaimed. Coca-leaves depend for 
their influence on a crystallizable basic sub- 
stance called cocaine (C — Se 
bling atropine in many of its ‘quali 


$ 





Cocalom (ko'ka-lon), n 
kernel) A —33 cocoon of 
Coccidm (kok’si-dé), n.pl, [Coceus, the tape 


scale-insects, or mealy a of 
——— insects belo: to the sec- 
tion Mono’ having 


ceptacle in the rh of alge. 
—— tubercle, with a cellular wall, 
either external or half-immersed in the eub- 


Cocciferous ( kok-sif'ér-us), a. [L. cocetem, 
a berry, and fero, to bear, Gr. a 
berry.} Bearing or u berries ; a5, 


—— (rose ox ants. Quincy. 
(kok-si-nel'li-dé), n. —— 


| Coccinella, from L. coecinns, scarlet.) 


lady-birds, a family of coleopterous insects, 
characterized by a convex, hemispherical 


§, Se. fey. 





li, Sc. abune; 


cocco 
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body, a short, transverse thorax, and the 
largeness of the second —* of the tarsi. 
The genus Coccinella 1s the type. 
Cocco (kok’kO), mn. The West Indian name 
of a plant of the genus Colocasia (C. anti- 


mortem). 
Coccolite (kok’ké-lit), n. [Gr. kakkoa, 
berry, and fithos, a stone. dae A variety of 
ite or pyroxene; granuliform pyroxene. 
—— is usually some shade of 


It is com of ular distinct concre- 
tions, ea separable, some of which pre- 
sent the ap of crystals whose 
— and have been obliterated. — 
2 as Coecolith, 


Coccolith h (kok’ki-Hith), n. [See CoccoLrrE. 
A minute round come body consisting o 


several concreted layers surrounding a 
o— — found in large usion at 
epths In the North Atlantic Ocean 


sat in matter resembling sarcode, It 
Is —— that the coccolites are unicellu · 


Cocumiglia (kok- oe 
kok-y-meél'ya), nm. mS Akind of pl 
in Calabria, the bark— 
root—of which is pig 
Neapolitan faculty for its virtues 


— (kok’k6-afér), n. [Gr. kokk: 

0 r), mn. (Gr. 08, 1 
berry, and E. sphere.) A rical mass of 
sarcode, inclosed in a delicate calcareous 
envelope, and bearing coccoliths on their 
external surface, found in fusion at 
eee oe —— in the North Atlantic Ocean. 


fs (kok: kos’té-us),n. [Gr. kokkos, 

osteon, a bone.) A genus of 
fishes occurring in the 
e small 


ick- 


uly the 
—— 


a berry, Coscostens ( 
placoganold fossil 
old red sandstone, so termed from 
berry-like tubercles with which the 
of their cranial buckler and body are 
ly studded. It differs from Cephalaspis in 
having its back and belly both covered 
pines ol pean Seven species have been 


ccculus (kok ki lus), n. [Diminutive of 
—— r. kokkos, a berry.) A genus of 
East Indian menispermaceous con- 
sisting of climbers, whose leaves are 
more or less heart-shapod omaha the flowers 
The species are werfal 
bitter f es. C. ti —— nm re- 
ferred to an — — 
Anamirta Cocculus. Its fruit forms a con- 
siderable article of commerce, and is some- 
times employed in medicine as a narcotic. 


these insects are gathered and killed by the 
application of heat. They then have the 
pay of small rough berries or seeds, | 
a grayish-purple colour, and form the 
— 
ops, Ww 8 
si in giving 
—* —— es · 
crim- 
—— scarlet, 
and for making 
carmine. 


It isa native of 
South America, 





I: 
imacet is found yo eet 


is extensively — 


cultivated — in Cochineal Fig {.Vafaten 
that —28 —2— — 
Cochlea (kok’- 
1é-a), nm. [L. cochlea, a snail's shell.) 1. In 
anat. a bony structure in the internal ear, 
so called from its shape, which resembles 
that of asnail-shell See Ean. —2,. A name 
formerly given to the screw, one of the 
mechanical powers. 

- k'lé-an), a. Same as Cochleate 

ww 


(kok-1é-4’re), n. [L., from cochlea, 
a snail's shell. } In med. a spoon; & spoon. | 


Cochlearia (kok 16-8 r4-0), n. {L. — 
he shape of the leaves.) 
genus — ———— plants, including the 


a and common 
ts are perennial herbs with whuple 
nate leaves and small white flowers, 
They have — and antiscorbutic pro- 
The underground stem of the C. 
Armoracia, or —— * is need as a con- 


diment in coo! 

(kok-lé-A’ri-form), a. [L. 
cochlea, a snail's shell, and forma, form.] 
—— te form of a snail's shell or of the 


— (kok'lé-ar-i), a, Same as Coch- 
(kok’lé-at, kok’lé- 


te, Cochleated 
oe el cochlea, a screw, the shell of 
ving a form like the 


a 


It is —— — added to malt liquors to iral of a 
give bitterness and increase their —— + splral: es) in bot, 
qualities. It contains a poisonous principle | and applied to leaves, pods, seed 


which has been termed 
matus, from which the celebrated calumba 
root is obtained, has been referred to the 
us Jateorhiza (which see 
oocus (kok’kus), . [Gr. L 
a berry, the kermes ingect.] 1. A 
insects of the order Hemiptera. 
upwards of twenty 6, denominated 
The act from the plants they frequent. 
most met oor species of this genus is 
Coceus cacti, or cochineal insect. See 
——— n bot. a cell or capsule. 
Coecygeal (kok-sij’é-al), a. In anat. of or 
belonging to the coceyx. 
(kok-aij’é-us), n. In anat. the 
muscle — AL, retains the coccyx in place, 
and prevents it from being forced backward 
— the expulsion of the fecea. Dungli- 


Coccyx (kok’siks), n. ae kok, In anat. 

an assemblage 2 eG —— — to 

the lower poo sd of the backbone. It is 
in man of the tail in animals. 


the homol 
n Same as C 
Cochin-China a * and a. A a, 


te hen, which was Imported from Cochin: 


nus of 
ere are 


(koch‘in-chi- 
ma i 1. An inhabitant or *32 


Cochin-China.— 2 The language of the 
ple of —— Chine. 

8 

the 


— A dyes consi manta 


cus cacti, a saltes of 8* warmer climates 
of America, particularly of ny mg aes in Mexi- 
co, found on the cochineal-fi The 
female, which alone is valued for ‘ite colour, 
is of the size of a tick. At a suitable time 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; 





£90; j, job; 


| 
“3 
“which seh 
ful. 
lates spoon, from t 
* 
plants, 
stupefying 
C. pal- 
eate, 
Cochi 
L coechm, 
Brazilians 
O, Fr. 


8, &e, 
Cochleous (kok’lé-us), a. Of a — torm 


ospermum (tok· l aper m G 
kochlog, a shell, and seed Agents ae 
s found in the rh eer 


of amail trees or shru 

of both hemispheres. ort have —— 

lobed leaves, yellow flowers, 

shaped fruits, 

covered with aes down. They have been 

Placed in the nat. order Bixinem. A decoc- 

tion of the roots of C. ¢ is taken by the 
as a cure for ail internal bruises, 

C. tinctorium is used in cases of amenorrhea 

and also as a yellow dye. 

Oocinate 7 ge At), n, oe salt obtained from 


Of or aining to, or 
Cocinte acid (CHO), 
an acid found in the batter of of Ns cocoa- 
nut, combined with glycerine. It forms 
snow-white crystalline scales and is volatile. 
Cock (kok), ». [From A. Sax. coe, coce; com 
coc, Fr. cog, a cock. Probably e 
cuckoo, a word of onomatopoetic origin. ] 
1 ee no 
linaceous, domestic or barn-door fowls, e 
word is often used adjectively and occasion- 
ally to signify the male of certain animals 
other than birds; Beoodt sy fe — 
— ——— of the Harn —— 
a beautiful bird, with orange plumage, 
whieh inhabits Guiana, and forme the type 
of the genus Rupicola. —Cock of the wood, 
the capercailzie (which see).—2. A vane in 
shape of a cock; a weathervock. 
You cataracts and hurricances, spout, 
Till you ave drench'd our a ara coved Saas 


BA kind of faucet or turn-valve, —— 
—— or arresting 
the rong Ao fluids H ne 
taking its special name trom u 

use or construction; as, pred sesh — — 
cock, gage-cock, &c.—4. [In this sense per- 


h, Fr. ton; 


for the purpose of 


ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 





haps the same as cock, the notch of an arrow. ] 
A prominent portion of the lock of a flrearm; 
in a flint-lock, the that holds the flint; 
in a percussion-lock, the hammer. — 5. The 
style or gnomonof a ‘dial, —6. The needle ofa 
balance, Johnson. —7. The piece which forms 
the bearing of the balance in a clock or 
watch,—8. A leader; a chief man. ‘Sir An- 
drew is the coek of the club.’ Addison. [A 
humorous term, }—9, Cock-crowing: the time 
when cockscrow in themorning. ‘We were 
carousing to the second cock.’ 10 A 
fictitious narrative, in verse or prose, sold 
in the streets as a true account; a cock-and- 
bull story. ‘News — the the apocryphal nature 
known as cocks.” —ll. [From 
the verb.] The act oe — up or settin 
np, or the effect or form ced by such 
an act; as, a cock of the head, eye, nose, &c. 
You see many a smart rhetorician turning his hat 
in his hands, moulding it into several — corks. 


Cock (kok), v.¢. 1. [Probably from the — 
————— 
up an air o or ce; ~ 
ie seal Wht ReNe OF 40S $0 veh the brian 
a 

Our Lightfoot barks and cocks his ears. Gay. 


2 To set or draw back the cock in order to 
fire; as, to cock a gun, 
Cock (kok), vt. 1. To hold up the head; to 
big, pert, or menacing. 
peg ad parr Addison. 
2. To train or use fighting cocks. [Rare.] 
Cock (kok), ». [Dan. kok, a heap, a pile; G. 
dial. kocke, a heap of hay; Icel. kikkr, a 
lump ; Sw, koka, a clod.] A small conical 
ile at hay, so shaped for shedding rain. 
oky. vt. In Aay-making, to put into 
poe Ap or 


Goce (i,m n, [It. cocoa, Fr. coche, a notch.) 
The notch of an arrow or crossbow. 


fal mg el — ,akind of boat; 
Ep. ces, — 3 concha, a kind of 

ell, a ee m Gr. kongké, a cockle- 
shell.) A small boat. 


Yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminished to her cord, her cocé a buoy 
Almost too small for sight. Shak. 
Cock (kok), ».t. [A form of calk.] To calk 
or furnish (a 2 with sharp points 
of iron to prevent slipping in frost. 
PS ay men when they went on the roads had 
horses’ shoes coched, Tratiege. 
Cockt (kok or —— 3 — B. Jonson, 
Cock n. (Fr. cocarde, 0. Fr. 
coquarde, ye , a cock, from its resem- 
tines to the comb of the cock] A ribbon 
or knot of saben; or a rosette of leather, 
worn on the hat, Coloured cockades some- 
times serve as badges for political parties. 


—e a. Wearing a cock- 
2. fi 


figure and cockaded 


Gock-a-hoop’t ( kok’a-hyp), I 
huppe, lit. cock with crest.) Strutting 
a cock; triumphant. 

Sa hal wan sabotage” iediives. 
—— Cocagne (ko-kiin’), n. [0. Fr. 

— —— a tine ot 

abundance, — —— 
—— — ess and luxury, pro- _ 
bably L coguo, to cook. de- 
scription of a under — name was 


ste opm country of idleness and luxury. 
a of try of ile London and its 


‘al la ith 
Set a ep 


bone 

used in playin: aye ame; — ——— 
Cock-and- @. [From some old tale 
about a cock and a bull; comp. the Fr, term 
coq-a-Tdne (cock-and-ass a cock-and-bull 
story.) A term applied to idle or silly fic- 
tions, stories having no foundation, can- 
ards; as, that’s a mere cock-and-buil story. 


Coll oq. ] 
mt (kok’a-pért), n. Impudent; 


| Cockatoo (kok-n-td’), » [Malay kakatia, 
from its | A hame common to numer- 
ous beauti birds (belonging especial! y 
to the us Cacatua) of the parrot kin 
— nhabiting Australia and the Indian 
distinguished from all others and 
from one another by their crests, which are 
com of a tuft of elegant feathers, and 
which the birds can raise or —— at plea- 


sure. There are several species, asthe broad- 
crested cockatoo (C. cristata), the great sul- 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 





COCKATRICE 


phur-crested cockatoo (C, 


gaterita, the red- 
vented cockatoo (C. phi 


ippinarum), the 


tricolor-crested or Leadbeater’s cockatoo | 





Tricolor<rested Cockatoo (Cacatma Leaddnatert), 


(C. Leadbeaters), which has its apecific name 

rom the well-known naturalist who 
seased the first specimen brought to Eng- 
land. See —— IX mR. 

Cockatrice (kok’a-tris), mn [0. Fr. cocatrice, 
a crocodile, L.L. coeatriz, a crocodile, a ba- 
silisk, a cocatrice, a corrupted form of erv- 
codilus, crocodile; comp. Sp. cocodrile, 0. R 
cokedrill, 4a crocodile. The story of its 
being hatched from a cock’s egy arose from 
the notion that the first syllable of the name 
meant a cock.] A fabolous monster said to 
be hatched by a serpent from a cock’s egg, 
and represented as possessing characters 
belonging to both animals; a basilisk. 

That base vowel, /, shall poison toore 

Than the death-<darting cye of cachatrice, Shad. 
In Aer. the cockatrice is borne combed, 
wattied, and spurred, like 
the cock, and with a ser- 


S rv kin’) 
ckayne (ko-kin’}, n. 
as Cockaignua. 
Cock. bill (kok' bil), adv, 
Naut. See A-cock BILL. 
Cock-boat (kok’bdt), «a. 
In this compound boat 
been added toexplain 
the other word.) A amall 
boat, See Cock, a boat. 
Cock-brained (kok’brind), «, Giddy; rash, 
‘Such a cock-brained solicitor,” Milton, 
Cock-broth (kok’broth), n Broth made by 
boiling a coc 


Cockatrice. 
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half- — worn by countrymen in the time 
of Elizabeth. ‘His cockers were of cordi- 
win.’ Drayton. 
Cockerel ( snk ér-el), 
Shak.; Drye 


n A young cock. | 


— ‘(kok’ér- nd-ni),m The gather- 


ing of a young woman's halr under the 
snood or fillet. (Scotch. } 

Cocket?+ (kok’et), a. Brisk; 

Cocket (kok’ et), m [Supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of ‘que quiefus,” two words which 
occurred in the Latin formof the document. } 
L A seal of the custom-house, or rather a 
scroll of parchment, sealod and delivered 
by the officers of the custom-house to mer- 
chants as a warrant that their merchandise 
{is entered.—2. The office of entry. 

Cocket-bread t (kok’et-bred), a. [Properly 


| 


stamped bread, from coctet, a seal.] The § 


finest sort of wheat bread. 
Cockey (kok'l),n. A common sewer. Brit- 
on. 


t 
Cock okT), m A savistiog eye. 
Cock-eyed (kok’id), a. Having a squinting 
oye. 
Cock-feather (kok’fern-é¢r), n. In archery, 


the feather which stood up on the arrow 
when it wae rightly placed u the a 
miicularly above the nick or notch 
dock Cock-figh’ (kok’fit, kok’fit- 
ing), » A match or contest of cocks; a 
barbarous sport, in which cocks are set to 
fight with each other till one or the other 
is conquered. 
Cock-hedge (kok’hej), n. A quickset hedge. 
Cock-horse (kok’hors), xn. A term formerly 
applied to a child's rocking-horse, but com- 
monly used in the adverbial expression a- 
cock-horse, that is, on horsehack, in an ele- 
vated position, on the high horse. It is 
now used only as in the well-known nursery 
rhyme. It was used also adjectively; see 
next article. 
A knave that for his weaith doth worship get 
Is like the devil that's acert-Aerse eet. 


Fou Taster. 
Cock-horse t ant a. — Mounted as 
on horseback, Prior. Rare. }— 2 Proud; 


upstart. —— — — Marlowe. 


(Rare. } 
Gockie-leekie, Cock-a-leekie (kok’i-lék-i, 
kok’a-ék-i}, ». Soup made of a cock or 
other fowl] boiled with leeks. Spelled also 
ve [Seetch. ] 
(kok’ing), » Cock-fighting. 


Jonson, 
| Cockingt (kok‘ing), a. Cockering. 


dads make sawcie lads 
to rage, to beg in age. =F waser. 


Corbin, 
Io you 


B. | 


| Cockisht (kok‘ish),a. Pert; forward. Quoted j 


or other fowl; cockie-leekie. - 


Scotch. } 
ockchafer (kok’chif-ér), n. [Cock in this : 


word is probably for elock, Prov. E. and 
Se. fora beetle.] The Melolontha vulgaris, a 
lamellicorn beetle, called also the May-bug 
or May-deetle, and in Oxfordshire, &., the 
Dorr-beetle 


It is one of the commonest of | 


European beetles. . The larve or meer ean | | 


feed on the roots of corn, &c., and in- | 
= in their winged state do “much injury 


Cock-crow, Cock-cro (kok’krd, kok’- 
kré-ing), mn. The time at which cocks crow; 
early morning. Mark xiil 35, 

Cocker (kok'ér), vt. [Probably from cock; 
comp. cocky, cockish, pert, cock, to look big 
or pert, cocking in sense of cockering (see 
below); or from W, cocrm, to fondle, coer, a 
coaxing.] ‘To fondle; to indulge; to treat 
with tenderness; to pamper. 

Cocker thy child and he shall make thee — 


Reclus. xxx. 


Cocker (kok’ér), ». 1. A cock-fighter. eA 
dog of the spaniel kind, used for raising 





Cocker, 








by Latham. 
Cock-laird (kok'lard), » A person who 
owns a small landed pro y ard cultivates 
it himself; a yeoman. (Scotch.) 


(A. Sax. ooccel, tares; 


Cockle (kok’l), x. 
the word would gs to have the same ori- | 
gin as Gael, Tr. cagal, Fr. coquiole, | 


cockle.] A plant oo grows among corn, 
the corn-rose or corn-cockle (which see). 

Let thistles grow instead of wheat, and corbie 
instead of barley. xx xi. 40. 
| Cockle (kok’l), n. [0.E. ecexkel, dim. of cock, 
a shell, from Fr. cogne, a eockle, a shell, 
from L. concha, Gr. kongk#, a mussel or 
cockle.| A name for the mollusca of the 
genus Cardium, especially Cardium edule, 
common on the ‘sandy shores of Britain, and 
much used as food, The general charac- 
teristics are: abells nearly equilateral and 
equivalvular; hinge with two small teeth, 
one on each side near the beak, and two 
larger remote latera] teeth, one on each 
side; prominent ribs ranning from the hinge 
to the edge of the valve, 
Cockle — n. Same as Capel, a com- 


und & 
dockie (ko (kok’ 1,” <A young cock; a cock- 


Onckie (kok), n. (Fr. cogtifle, a shell, also 
a kind of grate or stove.] The boily or fire- 
lace of an air-stove, usnally made of fire- 
; ick; a kind of kiln or stove for drying 
Ops. 
-brained (kek'l-brind), a Chuckle- 
headed; foolish. [Scoteh.} 
{kokld}, pp.ora, 1. aor ae 238 
cochleate. ‘The tender horns — 
snails.” Shak. * re. )—2. [Meaning ty 
ful.} Contracted or puckered into wrinkles 
like the shell of a cockle. ‘Showers soon 
drench the carulet’s cockied grain.” Gay. 





wood-cocks (whence robably the name) | Cockle-hat A ae hy hat), », A hat bearing 

and snipes from thelr Neacts n woods an a shell, the bad: ige of a pilgrim. ‘ His cockle- 

marshes. — 3.¢ A kind of hight toed shoe or | Aat ani staff.” Beau. d& Fi. See SCALLOP. 
Fate, far, fat, ‘fall; mé, met, her; pine, pin; néte, not, mbve; tfibe, tub, byll; 


— 


Cockle-oast (kok’-ést), n. A kind of kiln 


for dryi ops upom. 

Cockler (kok ler). mn One that takes and 
sells cockles. Gray, 

(kok’l-shel), n. The shell or 
covering of a cockle. 

Cockle-stair (kok'l-star),n. A winding or 
spiral stair. 

Cockle-stove (kok’l-stév), m A stove in 
which the cockle or fire-chamber is aur- 
rounded by air-currents, which, after being 
heated sufficiently, are admitted into the 
apartments to be warmed. 

kok'ling), a. (Origin doubtful } 
ashing and tumbling, with o short 

uick motion: said of the sea or waves. 

*Ripling and cockting seas.’ Dampier, *A 
door — ae which must Yery soon 
have bulged the ship.” Cook, 

Cock-lobster (kok’lob-stér), n. The male of 
the lobster. 

Cock-loft (kok'loft), n. [Lit a loft for corks 
to roost in.) A small loft in the top of a 
house; a small garret or apartment 
diately under the roof. 

My garrets, or rather my cocdJof?s, are bncliffer. 
ently furnished. Sey? 


Cock-master (kok’mas-tér), mn. One who 
breeds or trains game-cocka Sir && 
L’ Estrange. 

Cock-match (kok’mach), n. A cock-fight 
fora prize. Addison, 

Cockney (kok’ni), n, (0. BK. cokeney, cokenay, 
a word of doubtful origin. It is usually con- 
nected with cockaigne, or lubber-land, but 
Skeat hong to connect it with 0.E. coles, 
asimpleton, whence coax.} 1.¢ A foolish or 
effeminate person; a simpleton; a spoiled 
child: often used as a term of reproach 
without a very clear signification. ‘A young 
heir or cockney that is his mother's dar- 
ling.” Nash, 

1 am afraid this great lubber, Ce qurld, WHR prave 
a cockucy. 
2 A native or resident of London: used 
slightingly or by way of contempt. 

A oxducy in a coral village was starecl st as mach 
as if he entered a of Hottentots, 


Cockney (kok’ni), a. 
cockneys; a8, cockney conceit. 
Cockney! (kok’ni),v.¢. To pamper; to fondle; 
to cocker. 
The wise jostice of the Almighty meant not to 
exdocy us up with tere dainties. Bip. Hast. 
(kok’ni-<dum), n. The region 
or home of cockneys, a contemptuous or 
humorous name for London and its subarbs 
Thackeray. 
(kok*ni- > vt To make like a 
{Collog.} 
(kok'ni-ish), a. Relating to or 
like coc hy 
(kok'ni-izm), n. 1. The condi- 
tion, qualities, manner, or dialect of the 
cockneys.—2. A peculiarity of the dialect f 


the Londoners, ok’ pad 
Cock-paidle pa 
The lumpfish * sea-owl 


cockney. 


wn. 


ockpit (kok’pit) ma 1A pit or area where 
game-cocks fight.--2. An rtment under 
the lower gun-deck of a ship of war, ordin- 
arily forming quarters for —— — 
and in action devoted to the surgeon and 
his assistants and patients.—3. A usme 
ven to the * in Westminster in which 
ber majesty’s -council hold their «it- 
tings, from its a ng been the site of what 
was formerly the cock-pit Png to the 
palace at Whitehall —4.{ The pit or area 
of a theatre. Shak, 
Cockquean?} (kok’kwén), ». Same as Cwe- 


ñ. 
Cockroach (kok'’réch), n. (Sp. cucarachs, 
a wood-louse, a cockroach. The insect hes 
been introduced into Britain from abroad. 
The name has acquired an English appear- 
ance, so that it seems a compound of two 
well-known words; comp. in this respect 
, auseway, craykeh.] The popalar 

name of the insects of the orthopteroas 
genus Blatta, comprising several species, of 
which the familiar B. crientalia, the commct 
cockroach or black beetle, may be regarded 
as the type. They have parchment-like 
elytra, and in the fomale the wings are is- 
—XNXeey; developed, They are nocturnal in 
their habits. These insects are very trouble- 
— in houses, where they often multiply 
—— extent, infesting kitchens ami 

and attacking provisions of all 

mils. They have a very unsavoury smell. 


; §, Se. fey 








oil, pound; u, 8c. abune; 


COCKSCOMB 


Cockscomb (koks’kém),n. 1. Thecaruncleor 
comb of a cock.—2 A name given to flower- 
ing planta of various genera. By gardeners 
ite properly confined to Celosia cristata; 
but it is popularly applied to Pedicularia or 
lousewort, HAinanthus erista-galli or yel- 
low rattle, a5 also to Erythrina crista-galii, 
3. A fop or vain silly fellow. See COXcoMB, 
Cock’s-foot, Cock’s-foot Grass (koks’fyt, 
koks’fyt gras),a, A perennial pasture-grass 
(Dactylis glomerata), of a coarse, harsh, 
wiry texture, but capable of _— on 
barren sandy ine and ylelding a valu- 
able food for sheep very early in the spring. 
Itis a native of Britain. The name has been 
given to it because of the resemblance of 
—8 — — panicle to the foot of a 

‘ow 

Cockshead (koks’hed),n A plant, Onobry- 
chis sativa, or sainfoin, 60 called from the 
shape of its pod. 

Cockshut (kok’shut), n. 1.+ The close of the 
day when fowls go to roost. ‘About cock- 
shut time.” SAak.—2 A large net to catch 
or shut in woodcocks. Halliwell. 

Cock-sorrel (kok’sor-e]),n. A popular name 
for the larger species of the native sorrel 
(Rumez acetosa) See SORRBL. 

Cockspur (kok’spér), n, 1. The sharp spur 
on the legs of male gallinaceous birds, — 
2 Same as ot ee ho * 

Cockspur-thorn (kok’spér-thorn), n. Cy) 
Cra —*z — a North ———— 
which long been cultivated in this coun- 
try as a shrubbery ornament. ‘There are 
several varieties which are admired for their 
snowy blossoms in May. Called also sim- 

4 
j 
! 


ly Cockspur, 
Cocksure (kok'shor), a. (Said to be derived 
from the cock of a musket, as being much 


more reliable than the match of the old 
matchlock.} 1.+ Perfectly secure. 


We steal as in a castle, coctswre; we have the 


receipt of fern seed, we walk invisible. Shae, 


2 Confidently certain. (Colloq.) 
I thoaght myself coctsure of the horse which be 
temikily promised me, Pepe. 
(kok*swin; collog. coks’n), n, 
(Cock, a boat, and swain.) ‘The person who 
steers a boat; a person on board of a ship 
who has the care of a boat and its crew 
under an officer. 
Cocktail (kok’tAl), n. 1. A species of beetles 
(Oeypuas olens), belonging to the tribe Bra- 
chelytra. See DEVIL's COACH-HORSE.—2. A 
half-bred horse. 


Bot servitors are 


ntiemen, I suppose? A good 
deal of the contfiril abo 


mat them, 3 should think. 
Macnitlan's Mag. 

8 A kind of American beverage, made of 
brandy or gin mixed with sugar and a very 
little water. 

Cock-up Letter (kok-up’ letér), n In 

inting, a large type used for the initial 

etter of the first word of a volume, part, 
hook, or chapter, the foot of which ranges 
with the foot of the other types in the line. 

Cock-water (kok’wq-tér),n. In mining, a 
stream of water brought into a trough to 
wash away sand from ores, 

Cock-weed (kok’wéhl), n. A plant(Lepidivum 
latifolium), called also Ditfander anid Pep- 


Cocky (kok), 

ok’ a. * 

Pert; self-confi- _ 
dent; conceited. 
Colloq.)] 

Coco (ko xkG). » 
Same as Cocoa,the 
palm: a more cor- 
rect spelling than 





cocod., 
Cocoa, (ki’kd), x. 
[Pg. eoce, 4 name 
given to the nut 
by the Portuguese 
in India, from the 
monkey -like face 
at its base, from 
coco, a bugbear, a 
distorted mask] 
A palm belonging 
to the nus Co. 
cos, producing the 
eocoa-nut. The 
cocoa-nut tree 
(Cocos — is * 
everywhero culti. ~ -* 
vated in tropical Cocoa-nut Palm (Cocos 
Hig. 7 go that it nsec ferah, 
ladifficult to ascer- 
tain its native country. It has a cylindrical , 
stem rising to a height of 60 to 90 feet, and | 
surmounted by a crown of feather-like leaves 








ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, go; jf, job; 
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18 to 20 feet long. The small white flowers 
grow on a branching spadix, inclosed in 
a hard tough spathe. The fruits are in 
bunches of twelve to twenty; the 
a sub-triangular ovoid form, 12 inches lon 

by 6 broad. They have each a single see 

inclosed in a very hard shell, and sur- 
rounded by a thick fibrous rind or husk. 
This fibre ts made into the well-known 
cocoa-nut matting; the coarse yarn obtained 
from it is called coir, which is also used for 
cordage. A valuable oil is obtained by pres- 
sure from the nut. A spirit called toddy is 
made from the sweet juice of the tree. In- 


deed almost every part of the tree is enm- | 


ployed for some useful purpose in tropical 
countries.—Cocoa-oil, See under Cocoa-nut, 





Cocoa-nut and Flower, 


Cocoa (ki’k6),n, Aname given to the ground 


kernels of the cacao or chocolate tree. It 
is a corruption of cacao, the proper name of 
the plant. See Cacao and THEOBROMA. 

Cocoa-nut (ko’ké-nut), n. The nut or fruit 
of the cocoa-tree.—Co-oa-nut oil, cocoa-oil, 
an oran loured oil obtained from the 
nuts of the Cocos nucifera or cocoa palm. 

Cocoa-oil (k0’k6-ofl), n. See Cocoa-NuT. 

Cocoa-plum (ké’ké-plum), #. The fruit of 
Chry fanua Jeaco, which is eaten in the 
West Indies, It is about the size of a plum, 
with asweet and pleasant though somewhat 
austere pulp, 

Cocoa-tree (ki’kG-tra), mn. See Covoa. 

Cocont (kd-koh), m. [Fr.] A cocoon. 

Coco-nut (ké’ké-not), n See Cocoa-neT. 

Cocoon (ké-kiin’), n. [Fr. cocon, from coque, 
the shell of an egg or insect, fram L. concha, 
a shell-fish, cockle.} The silky tissue or en- 
velope which the larvw of many insects spin 
as a covering for themselves while they are 
in the chrysalis state. The cocoon of the 
silkworm is « familiar example. 

Cocoon (ké-kin’),. An antelope of South 
Africa allied to the gnu (Catoblepastaurina). 

Cocoonery — n. A building or 
apartment for silkworms when feeding and 
——A cocoons. 

Cocos (ki’kiz),n. [See Cocos.) A genus of 
palms of which the well-known cocoa-nut 
tree is the type. There are some twelve 
other apecies, having a similar appearance 
but bearing much smaller fruita See 

Coctibie (kok’ ti-b1 bel Ca 

ok’ ti- bl), a. e below. ]} p- 
able of being bolted or wobed 
Coctive (kok’til, kok’tiv), a [L. 
coetilis, from coguo, to cook.} Made by 
baking or exposing to heat, as a brick, 

Coction (kok’shan), n, [L. coetio, from cogua, 
to —— 1. The act of boiling or exposing 
to heat in liquor.—2. In med. that alteration 
in morbific matter which fits it for elimina- 
tion.—3. Digestion. 

Coctive, a. See CocTILE. 

Coculon (ké'kii-lon), » A large cocoon. 

Cocum - butter, Cocum-oil (ké’kum-but- 
ér, ko"kum-oll), n. A pale, greenish-yellow, 
solid oi] got from the seeds of Garcinia pur- 
purea, a tree of the same genus with man- 
gosteen, used in India to adulterate ghee 
or fluid butter. In this country it is some- 
times mixed with bear’s-grease in poma- 


tuma. 

Cocus- wood (ki/kus-wyd), n. A kind of 
wood, the produce of the Amerimnum 
ani yo brought from the West Indies and 
used for turning purposes. 

Cod, Codfish (kod, kod'fish), n, [FL kodde, 
a club, from its large club-sha head In 
the same way It. mazzo, a bunch, a codfish, 
mazza,a club. One of the names of the fish 
is It. testeuto, Fr. testu, from teste (téte), head. 
tog toro A species of teleostean fish of 
the family Gadidm, the Gadus morrhua or 

Morrhua vulgaris, inhabiting northern seaa, 

but particularly the banks of Newfoundland 

and the shores of New England, and almost 

— the herring in ite importance to 

mankind, Some individuals attain the 

weight of 100 Ibs. It ta very voracions, and 
is taken by linea and hooks baited with 


are of , 





amall fishes or shell-fish, one man sometimes 
taking as many as 400 to 550 a day on the 
Newfoundland banks. It has become of 





Cod (Morréiaa vudgariz). 


ter economical value by reason of the 
iscovery of the great therapeutic value of 
eod-liver oil. 
Cod (kod), a, [A. Sax. cod, codd, a small 
bag. in Scotland a cushion, a pillow; Icel 
di, a pillow; Sw. kudde, a cushion.) 
1. Any husk, envelope, or case containing 
the seeda of — a pod Ahag. es- 
lally a small bag for holding perfumes. 
alliwel,—3. The scrotum.—4. The narrow 
part at the extremity of a trawl-net, It is 
usually 4 or & feet wide and 10 feet long. 
See TRAWL-NET.—5. A pillow or cushion. 
Cod (kod), v.t. To inclose in a cod. 
Coda (ké'da),n. [It., from L. cauda, a tall.) 
In wusie, an adjunct to the close of a com- 
sition, for the purpose of enforcing the 
nal character of the movement. 
Codd (kod), » A contraction of Codger. 
(Charter-house slang. } 


The Cistercian lads call the poor brethren of the 
Charter-house ands, but J know not wherefore, 


* Thackeray. 
Codded (kod’ed), a, Inclosed in a cod; 
in Aer. an epithet applied to beans, pease, 
&c., borne in the cod, 


Codder (kod‘ir), 2. A gatherer of cods or 
pease, Johnson, 

Codding t (kod'ing), a. Wanton; lecherous; 
lustfal. 


That codding spirit had they from their nae. 
ba, 


Coddington Lens (kod’ing-ton lenz),n A 
lens formed by taking a sphere of g and 
eutling a deep and wide equatorial groove 
round it, leaving two polar portions con- 
nected by a stem round which passes some 
opaque substance, 

(kod), «.t. pret. & pp. coddled ; 
ppr. coddling, [‘The sense was originally 
to castrate; hence, to render effeminate. 
Formed by suffix -fe from cod, originally a 
bag, but afterwards used in another sense.’ 
Skeat, See Cop,a bag] To make effemin- 
ate by pampering; to make much of; to treat 
tenderly like an invalid; to pamper; to 
cocker. 

He (Lord Byron) never evddled his reputation. 
Southey. 


Hew many of ovr English princes have been 
coddied at howe by their fond papas and mamas! 


Thackeray. 
Written also Codie. 
Coddle (kod’l), n. An over-indulged, pam- 
pered being; one softened hy tender treat- 
ment 


What cxddice they (horses) lock on these fine 
autumn mornings covered with clothing. 


WWhate Metwille, 

Coddy t (kod'ili), a. Husky. Sherwood. 

Coddy -moddy (kod'di-mod-di), nm <A gull 
in its first year's plumage. 

Code (kid), n. [Fr., from L. codex, the 
trunk of a tree, a tablet, hence a book, a 
manuscript, because the anctents wrote and 
kept their accounts on boards or tablets 
covered with wax. See STYLE.) 1. A sys- 
tematic collection or digest of laws; a term 
originally applied to the digest of the Roman 
laws made by order of Theodosius the 
Younger, though the digest * 
made by order of Justinian is called hy pre- 
emlnenve ‘the code.'—2. Any system or body 
of rules or laws repeting t one subject; as, 
an educational code, a y of laws or regu- 
lations relating to public achools. 

And thundered up into Heaven the Christless come, 
That must have hfe for a Wow, Tennyson. 


Codeine (k6-dé'in).n. (Gr. kodeia, a poppy- 
head.] (Cy.HyNO,+H,0.) An alkaloid 
obtained from opium, in which it exists to 
the amount of 6 or 8 oz. per 100 Ibs. Code- 
ine crystallizes in rectangular octahedra, 
and forms a series of salts withacida. Three- 
tenths of a grain produces sleep, 2 grains 
very heavy sleep or sometimes vomiting and 
nausea, while 3 graina can scarcely be taken 
without danger. 





i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


CODETTA 


Opdette, —— nm [It] In music, & 


Codex (ho'deks), n. [L. See Cope.) LA 
code, —2, A manuacript volume, as of 4 
classic work or of the sacred Scriptures — 


3. In med. a collection of approved medical 
formuke, with the processes fo 
— 72— the compounds referred to in it. 


Cod fisher (kod’fish-¢r), nm A person or 
vesse] ——— in the cod-fishery. 

Cod-fishery (kou'tish-ér-i),n. The business 

or operation of fishing for cod. 

{koj'ér), mn. [Probably a form of 

r (which see)] 1. A mean Pry 

man. —2 A curious old fellow; an odd fish 

a character; as, a rum old codger. {Slang. i 

3. A familiar term of address. (Slang.] 


That's what theyll do with you, my 23 
1 haven't been drinking your health, — * 
Codical (kod‘i-kal), a. Relating to a codex 


or to a code. 
* Gate, n, (L. codicillus, dim. of 


a — and — — —n = 3 


of it, contalning anything ase ‘the 
tator wishes to add, or any revocation or 
explanation of what the will contains. 
(kod-i-sil'la-ri), a. Of the nature 

of a codic 


Codification (kod‘i-fi-kashon), ». The act 
or process of reducing laws to a code or 
Outifier 


—* 
Codify (kod’i-ff), r.¢. code, and L. facio, 
to make.) To reduce 


E 
a naeur dene a 
laws. 


Codilla (ko-dil'la), ». [Probably a dim. form 
from It. coda, L. cauda, atail.) The coarsest 
part of hemp, which is eo — 
also, the coarsest part of 

Codille (ko-dil’), n. (Fr. odie.) A term at 
ombre when the game is won. Pope. 
Codist. See CopIFInR. 

Oodle (kod), vt. Same as Coddle (which 


-line Got), « nm, An eighteen-thread 
line for —— — 


od'ling), (In meaning 1, and per- 
Coating others also, a dim. of cod, a bag 
comp. A.Sax. cod-ceppel, a quince. ] —* 
ticle. Sylvester, Du Bartas, —2+ An unripe 
apple. ‘A codling when ‘tis almost an apple.’ 
* + gk ——— cultivated 
varieties o: kitchen ions Oe ee 
dium-sized fruit. — 
— 4 gz cod. 
* young 
od'ling-moth),n A small 
pomara), the larva of which 
Ft pp le. 


-ér oll, nm. An oll ob- 
— —— 
orrhua) and 


deat is prover de an import- 
in — rheumatism, con- 


the 
trunk, formerly made indelicately conspicu- 


ous. Shak. 

Cod-sound (kod’sound The sound or 

oe (k,n Trung 5 Wits enieaonns 

n. In so ae a un 

lodgment made by miners as they work 
lower and lower. 

Sadie eé-sil'i-a), mn. See CRCTLIA. 

Coacum (kum See CRCUM. 


n. 

Cc -ka-si),n. [Prefix ~ 
efficacy.) Joint efficacy; the —— two 
or more things acting 
an effect. Sir 7 —— st, 


and ¢ficiency.) — —— — 


of two or more things or causes ac 


n, 


the same end. 
Coefficient —— a. [L. prefix oo, 
and eftcie — ge of ues for 
ex, completely. ant A to do.j} Co-oper- 
; ac’ in union to the same end, 
6-ef-f’shent), n [See above.) 

1. That which unites in action with some- 
thing else to produce the same effect. —2. In 
—— or known quantity put before 
h _—_ tities, known or unknown, 
into which it is supposed to be multiplied ; 
as,in 32 and az, 3 and @ are the cogflctents 
of z.—3. In fusions, the coefficient of any 
generating term is the quantity which arises 


Fate, fur, fat, fall; 





mb, mi met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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COERCITIVE 








from the division of that term by the gene- tn which the albumen ie curved 80 that the 


rated quantity. 
(ké-ef-fi’shent-li), ade. 
operation, 


Coehorn (ké’horn),n. [After the Dutch 
engl — = invented —— —— 
or —— ng 

carried by astmall number of men, usually 


four. 
Colacanth (s@'la-kanth), a. [Gr, koilos, hol- 
low, and akantha, a thorn.) In zool. a term 
appited to certain genela shes, from their 
having hollow spines. See next article. 
aa? ae 66-la-kan'thi, 
sél-a-kan‘thi-dé), n. pl [See ACANTH., ] 
An extensive — of fossil ganoid fishes, 


By co- 


so named from their having a central cavity 
in the —— —_ a ager have 
matter, They from the to 


poma, &. 
Co-' elder (ké-eld'ér}, n. A fellow-elder. 


— (seb), (L. 

bachelor. ‘Corlebs has 

G. P. R. James, 
(k6-é-lek’shon), n. Joint elec- 


(sé-lel-min’tha), 1. (Gr. 

koilos, hollow, and elmina, el o8, a 

worm, & tape-worm.} The name given by 

Professor Owen to one of the two orders of 

ee or intestinal worms, 

by having a —* canal 

a ct cavity, and bei 
mouth and anus. aero, ane 
Filaria are sunmapios sf this order. 

Coslenterata (s6-len’tér-a’ta), n. pl. (Gr. 
koilos, hollow, and enferon, an intestine.] 
A sub-kingdom of animals, including those 
whose alimentary canal communicates freely 
with the general cavity of the body (‘the 
somatic dott The 3 is essen 
composed of 


A name given toa 
mae k.” 


tion. 


system. Peculiar stinging organs or ‘ thread- 
cells’ are usually if not always present, and 


in most cases there is a radiate or star-like 
arrangement of the which is es 
pene. © which 


th. Disti “poset —— 
men stine uctive € 
dion Goes slags 


3 The Celen 
vided Into two great sections, the Ac- 
tinozoa and the Hydrozoa, and Include the 
medusas, corals, sea-ancmones, &c. All the 

—— except two, which are 


Caienterate (sé-len'tér-At), a. Of or per- 
to the Coclenterata. 


Coslen: te (sé-len’tér “x4 
of the sub- iom whi 


Hydrozoa and Actinozoa. 
ones igh nyt tin 


n. A member 
comprises the 


n, [L. corlestia, hea- 
, 0 named from 


its occasional delicate blue hne.] Native: 


— | of strontium (8rSo,). It occurs 
massive and zed, sometimes also in 
fibrous and stellated forms. It is found 
abundantly in the ae form at Mont- 
martre an The crystallized variety 
is found in the red sandstone of Invernesa. 
—— groups of crystals occur at Girgenti 


in Sicily. 
Cosliac, Celiac (s#li-ak Gr. hoiliakos, 
from koilia, the ay 24 33 Per- 
taining to the * * ¢ abdomen.— 


Callas plexus, an interlace- 
thentof sympathetic nerves round the celiac 


e@l6-dont), a. [Gr. koilos, hol- 
‘ous, odontos, a tooth.) A'term 


vig’ 
— of a ship is determined by ining 
zenith of the place from observations 
the —— — opposed to geo-naviga- 


tion (which 
—— (sé 2 oat 


hollow, and sperma, seed. 





néte, not, move;  tibe, tub, bull; 








ae ee eee ees a8 in coriander, 
seed 


ae 
whole quan com- 
modity. Bid 

M and coemption of wares for resale, 
where they are not restrained, are great mean » 
enrich. Baca, 


Coendns (Boca) n, (Native name.) The 
reolabes prehensilis or Brazilian poren- 


A expressive of the sensibility 
of the system, as from the 
sensations located Ap nae gg 
poy pte = 
oni ya sal t. To enjoy along 
vr. ‘0 en 
with another. 


Cosnobite (0 5 ‘Same as Cenobite, 


— bi) Same as Cenoby. 


si-né'si-um), a. [Gr. boing, 


, fi 
by Dr. Aliman to the common living 
basis by which the several beings i 

—— hyte are connected with 


"Eve posite 
vi com 
is ia thus viewed as coneisti 


number of beings or pol de 
themselves from certain more or less 
ts of a common comosare, 
Cenurus (sé'nir, sé-nii'rus), « 
gs common, oura, a tail] A hy- 
tid found in the sheep, icing the 
disease called the al form of a 
worm, 


Coequal (ké-d’kwal), a. ae prefix co, and 
— al.) ual with 
ing of, the dame’ rank, digsle, 


| Saas 8 (ké-@’kwal), n. One who is equal 


Cooquality (kd-2- -kwol'i-ti), mn. The state of 
*— with another ; De caeality i rank 


ually {ko-<kwat li), ade. With joint 


2. To deprive of forcibly. 

Therefore the detwor is ordered . . - 
his liberty until he makes payment. 
8. To compel to compliance ; to constrain in 
ahigh-handed manner; as, to coerce aman be 
po ga Toenforce ;.a8, tocoeree 
Coercible ‘si-b]), a. Capable of being 
ere (ko —— 

— —— Be oee. The state 
or qu ° coerci 
5 —— ), 2. Theact of coercing: 
(a) 
authority. 


[Rare] 
to be coered 
Burts. 


t; check, particularly by law or 
Government has cserciow and animadversion of 
such as neglect their duty, 
constraint; as, if he will 
— — 
(k6-er'si-tiv), a. Capable af re- 
restrictive 


saioger iz: ; coercive; 
able to force into compliance. 

It were not easy to have . . . covrrifite power is 
laws if in some cases soene evil were pot to be per 


—Coereitive force, coercive force, that power 
or force which renders ihe trmpartation 

—— — or hammer oF 
difficult, and at the same time retards the 
toits natural 
has ceases! 


in SOE etn, | Sportive eke Mt — Same as 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; —f, Se. fey. 


COERCIVE 
Coercive (k6-u's' vy), « Having power to 
enerve, particularly by moral force, as of 


law or authority; restraining ; constraining. 
Without avrerre power all government is but tooth- 
less and precarious. South, 
Coercive (ka-ér’siv), n. That which co- 
erces; that which constrains or restrains; a 
coercitive, Jer. Taylor. 


Coercively (k6-¢r'siv-li), ade. By constraint | 


or coercion. #urke. 
Coerectans, (ké-&-rekt’ ant, 
ki-é-rekt'ed), pp. In Aer. a term denoting 


things set up together or erected aide by 


side. 
Coessential (ki-es-sen’shal), a. [Prefix 
eo, and essential, from L. essentialia. See 
ESsENCE.] Having the same essence. 
We bless and magnify that corrsentint Spirit, eter- 
nally proceeding from (the Father and Son}, /foeter, 
6-e8-sen'shi-al“i-ti), n. The 
fact of having the aame essence. ohnsen, 
Coesgentially (ké-es-sen'shal-li), ade. In 
a coessential manner. 
Coestablishment (k6-es-tal’lish-ment), ». 
Joint establishment. Bp. Watson, 
Costanean (ki-é-ti’né-an), 2. [See next 
article} One of the same age with another. 
Aubrey. [Rare.] 

(kd-€-ta'né-us), a. IL coreta- 
weus—prefix co, and wtas, age.) Of the 
same age with another; beginning to exist 
at the same time; coeval: often with to or 
with. *Every fault hath penal effects cocta- 
neous fo the act." Dr. H. More. [Rare.] 

Through the body every member sustains another; 
am! all are coctanetas, because nome can subsist 
alone, Bentley. 

(ké-é-ti'né-us-li), ade. Of or 


ning. Dieight. 
) @. [Prefix co, 


Coetaneously 
from the same age or 
Coeternal (ké-é-tér’ 
and efernal.] Equally eternal with another. 
Of the reel 5* Milton. 

Coeternally : ‘nal-ti), cs 
coeternity or equal eternity. Hooker. 
Coestarnity (ko-d-tér'ni-ti}, n. [Prefix co, 
and efernify.) Existence from eternity 
equal with another eter- 
nel barr equal eter- 
nity. ‘The eternity of 
the Sons generation, and 
his eoeternity with the 
Father.” [Zammond. 
Cour (ker: ¢ long), n 
[Fr.} In Aer, the heart 
of the shield &, other- 
wise called the centre or 
fesse point. 

(ké-@'val}, a, II 
corvus—con, and acum, age.) 1.0f the same 
age; having lived for an equal period. 

Like a young flock, 
Cocver! and sew shorn. 


Corur, 


Prior. 


2 Existing at the same time, or of equal | 


antiquity in general: followed by with, 
sometimes by fo. 
Silence! comme! wet” eternity t 
Thou wert ere nature first began tobe. Pope. 
Coeval (ké-é'val), n. One of the same age; 
one who begins to oxist at the same time. 
O my carpets! remnants of yourselves, 
Poor boman ruins totrering o'er the grave. Fswng. 
Coevous t (ké-é’vna), a. The same as Corral. 
eupposing some other things coevows to it.’ 
f. 


Coexecutor (ké-egz-ck'fi-tér), mn. A joint 
execator. 

trix (k6-egz-ek'ii-triks), n. A joint 
executrix, 

, ké-egz-ist’), «i [Prefix co, and 
exwt. } ‘o exist at the same time with 
another: used absolutely or with with. 

In the human breast 
Two matter passions cannet caceif, Campbell. 
Things which carsdst with the same thing coexist 
with each other. ff, Spencer. 
(kb-egz-ist'ens), na Existence 
at the same time with another; contempo- 
rary existence. ‘Without the help, or so 


much as the corzistence, of a condition.’ | 


Jer. Taylor. 


Coaxisbeney (hd-ags-tet'on-al In. Coexist- | 
. Browne. 


ence. Sir , 
Coexistent (kO-egz-ist‘ent), a Existing 
at the same time with another: used ab- 
solutely or followed by with. ‘The law of 
coexistent vibrations.” Whearell. 
(ké-egz-ist’ing), a. Existing at 
the same time with. I 
Coexpand (ké-cks-pand’), oi, [Prefix co, 
and expand.] To expand together mp egg 
to expand over the same space or to 
same extent. 
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Coextend (ki-eks-tend’), of and é [Prefix 
co, and ertend.] Toextend through the same 
space or duration with another; to extend 
equally. 

According to which the least body may be ax. 
tended with the greatest. Bayle. 

' Coextension (ké-eks-ten’shon), n. [ Prefix 
co, and extension.} The fact or state of being 
equally extended with something else. 

Coextensive (ké-eks-ten‘siv), a. [Prefix co, 
and extensive.) Equally extensive; having 
equal scope or extent. ‘The six Indian 
seasons each of which la coextensive with 
two signa.’ Sir W. Jones. 

msively (k6-eks-ten’siv-li), ade. 
as to exhibit coextension. 


Coextensiveness (ké-cke-ten’siv-nes), 1. 
The state of being coextensive. Bentham, 
Co-factor (ké-fak’tér), n. [Prefix co, and 


Jactor,) In alg. a factor with another; a 


co-efficient. 

Coff (kof), ». The offal of pileharidis. [Local.} 
Coff (kof), vt. pret. & pp. coffed and caft. 
[From same root as cheap; comp. G. hat- 


Jen, to buy.] To buy; to purchase. ‘That 
sark she for her wee Nannie.” Burns, 
{Seotch. ] 

Coffea (kof-fé’a), n. [From coffee} A con- 


siderable genus of shrubs, nat. order Ru- 
biacem, natives of ical Asia and Africa. 
Some species yleld coffee (which see). 

Coffee (kof’fi), n. . café, G. kaffee, D. 
rofl. from Turk. gahveh, Ar. qahwek, coffee. } 
1. The berry of a tree belonging to the genus 
Coffea (C. arabica), nat. order Rabiacem. 
It ig a native of Arabia and Abyssinia; but 
is now extensively cultivated throughout 
tropical countries. It will 
height of 16 or 18 feet, but it ts seldom 
permitted to exceed 8 or 9 feet, for the 





' convenience of gathering the fruit, The 


Bo . 





' Coffee-stand 


w to the | 


stem is upright, and covered with a light | 
brown bark; the branches are horizontal 


and o ite. The flowers grow in clusters 
at the of the leaves, are pure white, 
and of an agreeable odour, The fruit 
is asmall red fleshy berry, having the size 
and appearance of a small cherry. Each 
berry contains two seeds, commonly called 
coffee-beans or coffee-nibs. When ripe the 
berries are tocar and the outer pulp 
and the parchment-like covering of the seeds 
are removed. The best coffee is said to be 
the Mocha coffee from Arabia Felix.—2 A 
drink made from the seeds of the coffee-tree, 
by infusion or decoction, the former method 
being said to be that which prodnees by far 
the best beverage, as the flavour is spoiled 
hy boiling. Before being used the seers are 
roasted, and then ground in a coffee-mill, or, 
as in the East, emapecey The beverage is 
improved by be! 





roasted and ground. Coffee acts asa slight 
stimulant, and thus promotes cheerfulness 
and removes languor, it also aids digestion; 
but in some constitutions it induces aleep- 
leasness and nervous trembiinga The nse 
of coffee is sald to have been made known 
in Euro hy 
Leonh Ran- 
wolf, a Gernmn 


trarelaa red 
in 1582 It was 
introduced into 
England by a 
merchant named 
Edwards, whose 
Greek servant 
Pasyua opened 
a enffee - house 
in London in 
1862. 
Coffee-bean 
(kof’fi-bén), . A 
coffee - see or 
coffee-berry. 
Coffee-berry 
( kof'fi-be’ri}, n, 
The fruit of the 





Corie tran Qk r 
ffee-bug ope 
fi-bug), ». The 


family Coccidw, which lives on the coffee- 
tree, and is very destructive to coffee plan- 
tations. 

Coffee - (koff-kup), ». A cup from 
which ee is drunk, 

Coffee-house (kof‘fi-hons), n A house of 
entertainment where guests sre supplied 
with coffee and other refreshments, In 
some establishmenta called coffee-houses 
also beds can be had Coffee-houses for- 








ch, chain; th, Se. loeh; & go; ij, job; 


physician, whose | 


ng made with beans freshly . 





COFFERED 








merly held a position somewhat similar to 
the clubs of the present day. 


The cogee-Aowre must not be dismissed with a cur- 
sory meation. Lt mighe indeed, at that tine, have 
been not improperly called a most important politi. 
cal institution. .. . The cgfteAvwers were the chief 
omgans through which the public opinion of the me. 
tropelis vetted itself... . Every cian of the upper 
or middie class went daily to his coffe Asner to learn 
the news and discuss it, Every cot@etewse had one 
or more orators, te whose eljpuence the crowd lis 
tened with adnaration, and whe soom became what 
the journalists of our own time have been called—a 
fourth estate of the realm. Macawiay, 


Coffee-mant (kof'fi-man), n. One who keeps 
a coffee-house, Addison. 

Coffee-mill (koffi-mil), n. A small machine 
or mill for grinding coffee, 

Coffee-nib (kof’fi-nib), m. A coffee-bean. 

Coffee-pot (kaf'ti-pot), n. A covered pot in 
which the decoction or infusion of coffee is 
made, or in which it is brought upon the 
table for drinking. 

roaster (kof‘fi-rist-4r), n. The uten- 

sil in which the coffee-beans are roasted 
before being ground, 

Coffee-room (kof‘fi-riim), a, A public room 
or apartment in an inn or hotel, where 
guests are supplied with refreshments anil 


newspapers. 

(kof’fi-sif), n. A coffee-houre 
orator, Chwurehiil. 
Coffee-sh (kof'fi-shop), nm LA shop 
where coffee is sold.—2 A meaner sort of 


coffee-house, 

‘of'fi-stand), mn. 1, A support 
for the vessel in which coffee is prepared. 
2 A stall set up on the street for the sale of 
coffee and other refreshments. 

tree (kof’fi-tré) » The Coffea ara- 
dica, which produces the berries fram which 
coffee is manufactured, See Corrrr 
Coffeine (kof-f@'in), n. 
Caffeine (which see). 
(kof'fér), n. [Fr. coffre, O.Fr. coay're, 
eofin, a coffer, from L. cophinus, Gr. kophi- 
nos, a basket. Coffin is a slightly different 
form of the same word.) 1. A chest, trunk, 
or casket, more particularly one for holding 
muniments, jewels, or money; hence, in the 
plural, equivalent to funds, treasure. 
He would discharge kt without any burden to the 
queen's agerr, Bacon. 





Same as 





Coffered Ceiling, —From the Cathedral of Coma, 


2 In arch. a sunk panel or compartment in 
a ceiling or soffit, of an ornamental char- 
acter, and uaually enriched with mouldings 
and having a rose, pomegranate, &c., in the 
centre; a caisson. —8. In fort. a hollow lodg- 
ment across a dry moat, from 6 to 7 feet 
deep and from 14 to 18 broad, the apper 
part made of pieces of timwr, raised 2 feet 
above the level of the moat, which little 
elevation has hurdles laden with earth for 
its covering, and serves as a —— with 
embrastres, It fa raised by the leged 
to repulse bestegers when they endeavour 
to pass the ditch.—4. A trough in which 
tin-ore is broken to pieces. —5, A kind of 
caisson or floating dock.-6 A canal-lock 
chamber. 

Coffer (kof’fér), vf To deposit or lay up in 
acoffer, ‘The aged man that coffers up his 
wold.” Shak. 

Cofferdam (kofYér-dam)}, n. A wooden in- 
closure formed in a river, in order to obtain 
4 firm and dry foundation for bridges, piers, 

It is usually formed of two or more 
rows of piles, driven close together, with 
clay packed in between the rows, The 
heads of the piles rise above high-water 
mark, and thus form a barrier to exclude 
the wate 


r. 
Coffered (kof'fért), © _ Faruhhet or orna- 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; tH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whiz; zh, azure.--See KEY. 


COFFERER 





mented with coffers; as, a cofered ceiling. 
See CorrEeR, 2 

Cofferer ple my nu, 1, One who lays u 
treasure in a coffer or chest. ‘Ye fortune’s 
coferers, ye powers of wealth.” Young. 
Rare }--2. ary, a gay officer of 
the royal household of Britain, who had 
oversight over the other officers of the court. 
He was next under the controller, and was 
a member of the privy-council. His duties 
are now performed by the lord steward and 

aster of the household. 

Cot (kof’fér-ing), mn. In mining, the 
operation of securing the shaft of a mine 
from water by ramming in clay between the 
casing and the rock. 

Coffershipt (kof'fér-ship), The office of 
treasurer, cash-keeper, or purser. 

His Majesty pleased the people greatly to him 
rom the —— — . © Y Raleigh. 
Coffer-work (kof'fér-wérk), », In masonry, 

rubble-work faced with stone. 

Coffin (kof'fin), n. [0.Fr. cofin, a chest, L 
cophinua, & basket. See Corrern.}] 1. The 
chest or box in which a dead human body 
is buried or deposited in a vault. 


Not a flower, not a dower sweet, 
On my black ean let there be strown, 5444 


2.4 A mould of paste for a pie; the crust 
apie. See CUSTARD-COPFIN. 
Of the paste a cx I will rear. Shak, 


3+ A paper, twisted in the form of a cone, 
used as a hag by grocers; a cap or cornet. -- 
4. In farrizry, the hollow part of a horse's 
hoof; or the whole hoof above the coronet, 
including the coffin-bone,--5.¢ In printing, 
a wooden frame inclosing the imposing 
stone.—6. In milling, one of the sockets in 
the eye of the runner, which receives the 
end of the driver. FE. H. Knight.—To put 
a nail in one's cofin, to do anything that 
may tend to shorten one’s days. 

Coffin (kof’fin), v.t. 1. To put or incloge in a 
coflin.—2 To confine; te inclose, 

Devotion is not cogin'd in a cell, 

Nor chok’d by wealth, Fein Hall. 
3. To cover with paste or crust. B. Jonson, 
See COFFIN, 2. 

Coffin (kef‘fin) 2 In mining, the name 
given in Cornwall to old open workings, 
which were worked without shafta, by dig- 
ging and omer hy the stuff from one plat- 
orm of boards to another. 

Coffin-bone (kof'fin-bin), n. In farriery, a 
—_ spongy bone, inclosed in the hoof of a 

OTK. 

Coffinless (kofTin-les), 4. Having no coffin. 

Coffe (kof'it), A gang or caravan of slaves 
in Africa proceeding to some market or port 
of shipment. Also written Cafe. 

Cofounder (k6-found’ér), n A joint founder. 

Gotre.t J A coffer; a chest. Cover. 

(kog), vt pret Pp. cogged; ppr. cag- 

* . [Probably from Ww io, 

make void, to trick, from coeg, empty, 


or draw from, by adulation or artifice. 
Vl. . . eg their hearts from them. Shak, 


2. To obtrude or thrust in by falsehood or 
deception; as, to cog in a word to serve a 
purpose. 

Fustian tragedies . . . have by concerted ap- 
plause been eyed upon the town for masterpieces, 

Lek? 

This word is rarely used now except in re- 
gard to dice, te cog a dia being to load a die 
eo at to direct ite fall, for the purpose of 
cheating. 

{kog), v4. [Now rare.] 1. To cheat, 
primarily by means of loaded dice, 
Por guineas in other men’s breeches, 

Your gamesters will palm and will coy. 
2. To wheedle; to lie. 
Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog; I cannot prate. SAad, 


Cog (kog), n. A trick or deception. ‘Letting 
it pass for an ordinary cog upon them." Ap. 
ax On aa 

og (kog), nm. [Allied to Sw. kugg, kugge, a 
vog ; G. Fog, kege, a kind of wooden mallet 
used by coopers; partees borrowed from 
W. cog, the cog of a wheel, but this ma 
be borrowed from English.] 1. The sath 
of a wheel, by which it drives another wheel 
or body, especially a tooth which is not 
of the same plece with the wheel, but is 
inserted in a mortice.—2 A kind of notch, 
made use of in tailing joists or wall-plates. 
Cog (Kou), vt. pret. & pp. cagged; ppr. 
cong of. To — * *8 — 
Cog, Cogue OMM al. copan, a bowl, 
acup.] [Scotch] A hollow wooden vessel, 
of a cirenlar form, for holding milk, broth, 


of 


Swift. 


AO 
; &c, Burns, Sometimes used metaphori- 
cally to denote intoxicating liquor, like the 
} English bowl. See CoocrE. 


| Cog (koa), n. [Dan. kog, a cockboat; D. 4 


nd af merchantman; same word as 
a boat.) A boat; a fishing-boat. 
Cog (kog), 8. In mining, a square of rough 
| stones or coal left to support the roof dur- 
| ing the operation of holing. 
Cogence (ké'jens), n. —— ‘An argu- 
ment of eegence.’ Cowper, (Rare.] 
Cogency (ké6‘jen-si), n. [See Cogent.) 
Power of moving the will or reason; 2* 
of compelling conviction; force; conclusive- 
ness; as, the cogency of a motive or of evi- 
dence or argument. 
Maxims and axioms, principles of science... 
have been supposed innate; a! 
shewed the ra 
fency. 
Cogenialt (ki-jé’nt-al), a Co 
writer of a cogenial caat.’ T. 
| Cogent 


though nobody ever 
oandation of their clearness acd co- 
Lacke, 
nial “A 
arton, 
S'jent),a. [From L. cogens, cogen- 


tis, forcing, compelling, from eogo—con, to- | 





gether, orintens, and ago, to lead or drive.) | 


1, 2* 
The cogent force of nature.’ Prior, IRare] 
2 Convincing; * the power to compel 
conviction; powerful; not easily resisted: 
as, 2 cogent reason or argument. *This most 
eogent proof of a Deity.” Bentley.—Syx 
Forvible, powerful, convincing, conclusive, 
frreaistible, resistiess 
Cogently (k6’jent-lij, ade In a cogent 
manner, with powerful impulse; forcibly. 
Cogge,t %. A cock-boat. Chater, 
Cogger?t (kog’ér), nA ftlatterer or deceiver. 
Gogger (kog’ér), » In mining, one who 
builds up the roof-supports or coms 
Coggery? (kog’ér-i), n. The practice of ong- 
ging or cheating; trickery; falsehood. 
This is & second false sureniet of cogreris of the 
Jesuits to keep the lgoorant in error 


Coggte (kog’l), m [A dim. of cog, a bowl 
(which see)] A | wooden bowl; hence, 
that with which the coggie is filled, as por- 
ridge, ibe Anak Ee en 
ng), m™ mo as Ca : 
} a (Dim. of cog, a boat.) 


Congie-stone (kog'l-stin), m <A pebble; a 

cobble, 

Cogitability (koj’i-ta-bil"i-ti), n The state 
or quality of being cogitable; capability of 
being made the subject of thonght; con- 
ceivableness. ‘Conceptions ... of what- 
2* hath any entity or eogitability.’ Cud- 


wert. 
Cogitable (koj’i-ta-b}), @. Capable of bel 
thought; capable of being conceived. J 


Creation is caprtadte by us only as a putting forth 
of divine power. rl ‘Sir W Hasetiten, 


| Oosttatie {koj‘i-ta-bl),n. Anything capable 

of being the subject of thought. So Ww. 

Hamilton. 

| Cogitabund (kof‘i-ta-bund)}, a. IL cogita- 

tundus, thoughtful, from cagite, to think. ] 
Full of thought; deeply thoughtful. L 
Hunt. (Rare.) 

Cogitate (koj’i-tat), v4. pret. cogitated; ppr. 
cogitating, [L. cogito, cogitatum—eo for 
con, together, and agife, to shake, to agitate. 
Seo AGITATE.] To think; to meditate. 

He that catleth a thing into his mind, . . 
tageth and considereth. Ba 

Cogitation (koj-i-ta’shon), n. 1L The act of 
cogitating or thinking; thought; meditation; 
contemplation. ‘Cogitation deep.’ Milton. 
2 Thought directed to an object; scheme. 
(Rare. ] 

The king, perceiving that his dedres were intem- 


rate, and his oy vtafiens vast and irregular, beyan 
a te brook him well. Borat 


Cogitative ( koj'i-ta-tiv), a. 


» Cag 
cme, 





ing; as, cogitative faculties —2 Given to 
thought or contemplation. ‘Theearl.. . 
being by nature somewhat more cogitative." 
Wotton. 
Cogitatively (ko}i-ti-tiv-li), ede. In a cogl- 
tative or thinking manner. 
OCogitativity (ko) th tiv'l-t, n. Power of 
th —— — glare.) 
Cogman (kog’man), 1. er in cogware 
or — ae — — 
Cognac (ké-uyak),n. [Fr] nd of Frene 
brandy, so called from the town of the same 
name where large quantities are made. 
(kog’nat), a. [L. cognatus—prefix 
eo for con, with, and gnatus, old form of 
natus, from nascor, to born.] 1 Allied 
by blood; kindred by birth; specifically, 
in /aw, connected by the mother’s side. — 





in a physical sense; resistlesa. ; 


1. Thinking; ! 
having the power of cogitating or meditat- | 


BP. Watron. | 





COGNIZE 


2 Related in origin; proceeding from the 
same stock or root; of the same family; as, 
a cognate language or dialect; words eerte 
in origin. —3. Allied in nature; having nity 
of any kind; as, a cognate letter or somnd. 

Cognate (kog’nit),n. 1. One connected with 
another by ties of kindred; specifically, in 
law, a relation connected by the mother's 
side,—2 Anything related to another by 
origin or nature; as, the Latin and Gaelic 
languages are cognates. 

Cognatenese(hog'ait-nes).s. State of being 
cogn 


ates, ge. 

Cognati (kog-na’ti), n pl [L. See Cos- 
ad n law, rebetioge by the mother's 
side. 

Cognation (kog-na’shon),n [L. tia 
See COGNATE.) 1. Relationship by descent 
from the same original; affinity by kindred 
origin; as, the Aryan tongues are connected 


b tion. * His tion with the 

+ and kings of e——— Str Tf. 
Browne,—2 Affinity of any kind; resem- 
blance in nature or character, 


&c. SeoCOGNIZABLE, 
COGSIZEE, , 


Cognition (kog-ni'shon), mn. [L. cogrdtio; 
cognosee, cognitus—eo for con, and nesce, an- 
ciently — to kpow.] 1. Knowledge or 
certain knowledge, as from personal view or 
experience ; perception. 

I will not be myself, nor have cogmmaitiovs 
Of what l feel; J am all patience. Sak. 
2 A thing known.—3. In Scots iaw, a pro- 
cess in the Court of Session by which cases 
concerning disputed marches were deter- 
mined. — ition and sale, the name of a 
rocess before the Court of Session, at the 
nstance of a pupil and his tutors, for ob- 
taining a warrant to sell the whole or a 
part of the pupil's estate. — Cognition aad 
sasineg, a form of entering an heir in burgage 


roperty. 

tive (kog’ni-tiv), a. Knowing or ap- 
prehending by the understanding: as, cog- 
nitive power. et aerue that 
term as compre i our cogmitine 
energies.’ Se ¥. Hamatton. 
ble, ble (kog'niz-a-bl or 
kon'iz-a-bl), a. (As if from cognize, cogmin; 
but the verb seems of comparatively late 
use in English, and this adjective was pro- 
bably formed to accompany cognizant and 
cognizance.) 1. Capable of falling under 
notice or observation; capable of being 
known, perceived, or apprehended ; aa, the 
canse of many phenomena is not cognizable 
by the sensea. —2 Capable of falling under 
judicial notice; capable of being, or liable 
to be, heard, tried, and determined. 


These wrongs are cugutaabie by the ecclesiastical 
Blac h rtove. 


courts. 

Cognizably, C (kog' niz-a-bli or 

kon‘iz-a-bli),adr. In ay manner 
. ce (kog’ni-zans or 

kon‘i-zans), n. [(0.E. cognisaunce, conis- 


aunee,O. Fr, cognoweance, connoiasance 0 Fr 
connoissant, cognizant, knowing, from L. 
cognoses, to know —prefix co for con, and 
gnoseo, noseo, to know; cog. with E. kucw } 
1, Knowledge or notice; perception; obserra- 
tion; as, the cognizance of the sengea 

To know the truth of things, to have cog winessr of 
that which is real, we mast penetrate beneath the 
surface, climinate the accidental and irrelevant, and 
gtasp the principle er essence which underics sed 
interprets appemrances. dr, Cawd 
2. In law, (2) judicial or authoritative notice 
or knowledge; the hearing, trying, and de- 
termining of & cause or action in a court. 
(5) Jurisdiction or right to try and deter- 
ming causes. 

The Court of King’s Bench has origina! Jertetictim 
and cygnizance of all actions of weapass tt ¢f rr erat. 


&lacbsicar 
fe) An acknowledgment or confession; a8, 
n replevin, the acknowledgment of the de- 
fendant that he took the goods, but alleging 
that he did it legally as the bailiff of another 
person who a right to distrain —3 A 
crest; a badge; a badge worn by a retainer. 
soldier, &c., to indicate the person or party 
to which he belongs. ‘Wearing the liveries 
and cognizance of their master.” J*reseott. 
t(kog’ni-zant or kon'l- 
Bant), a. a NIZANCE.] 1. Acquainted 
with; having obtained knowledge of. 
The » moment there are phenomena of anv 
kind whi com consciousness, pioneer the med 
becomes copreirasy of its Own existence. 


F. 2. Morell 
* Competent to take legal or judicial mo- 


ive. 
Cognize, Cognise (kog-niz’), vt. pret. & pp. 
cognized, cognised; ppr. cognizing, coguising. 





Fito, far, fat, fali; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; néte, not, move; 


thbe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; 4, Sc. abame; — ¥, Sc. fey 


COGNIZEE 





See COGNIZANCE, COGNIZABLE.] To recog- 
nize as an object of thought; to perceive; 
to beeome conscious of; to know. 

As the reasoning ſaculty can deal with no facts 
ant they are cogoiaed by it—as until they are aye 
wise? by it they are to it non-existent—it folows 
that Io Cong cogwieed, that ts, in becoming boticfs, 
they hein to exist relatively to our reasod, 


coenlaeso (kog-ni-ed or kon-ta¥), s. In fe 

‘og-ni-2é’ or kon-l- n. In law, 

one in whose fayour a fine of land was 
levied. 

or (keyg-ni-zor’ or kon-l-zor’), n In 
late, the party who levied a fine of land 

Cognomen —— n [L. cognomen 
—prefix co for con, and nomen, formerly 

wien, auame.) A surname; a distinguish- 

Oe vaine; specifically, the last of the three 
names by which a Rotman of good fami 
was known, Indicating the house te whic 
he belonged. 

ominal (kog-nom’i-nal), a 1. Per- 
ning toa ymenorsurname. Bp. Pear- 
oon, —2.+ Havihg the same name. 
ominal? (kog-nom‘i-nal),» One who 
henrs the same name; a namesake. Sir 
T. Browne, 

Cognominate (kog-now'‘i-nat), vf. IL cog- 
nowmine, cognominatuin, to give a cognomen 
to.] To give a surname or cognomen to. 

Cognomination ({kog-nom’i-nishon), a. 
(L. cognomen. } surname; a cognomen; 
aa, Alexander the Great. Sir T. Browne. 

Cognosce (kog-nos’), v.t. or £ pret. & Pp. 
cognesced; ppr. cognoscing. cagnosco, 
become acquainted with, to know. Seo Coa- 
xrriox. J In Seots law, to Inquire Into; to 
investigate: often in order to giving judg- 
ment in a cause; hence, to adjudica 

Doth it be! to ws... to eQpmerr 
king*s} —— lilt his pleasure? 

Cognoscencet (kog-nos‘ens), n. [See CoGNI- 
TION.) Knowledge; the act or state of know- 
ing. Dr. H. More, [(Rare.] 

Cognoscente (kog-no-sen'te), mn. (0. It.) 
as —— ritten also Conoscente. 

re. 


thks (thee 
Pacem seacted. 


bility (keg-nos‘i-hil’i-ti), n The 
quality of being eognoscible. ‘The cognas- 
ciility of God is manifest." Barrow. (Rare.} 

ible (kog-nos‘i-bl), a. [From L. 
coynoseo. See COGNITION.) 1. Capable of 
being known. 

Ged is naturally copwesciive by inartificial means, 
&p. Bariotw. 

2. Liable or subject to judicial investigation: 
said of persons and crimes. ‘A crime that 


is not cognoscible.” Jer. Taylor, 
tive? (kog-nos'i-tiv),a, Having the 
ewer of knowing. ‘An innate cognoscitive 
wer.” Cudworth. 
(kog-né'vit), n. [L., he hasacknow- 


d, third pers. sing. perf. ind. of +. 
noseo, copnort, to recognize, to know.) In 
tow, an acknowl ent by a defendant, or 
confession, that the plaintiff's cause, or a 
part of it, is just; in which cage the defend- 
ant, to save law expenses, suffers Judgment 
to he entered against him without trial. 
More fally written coguovit actionem. 


(ké-gir'di-an), m. A faint- 
fan. Kevt. 
, & See Cog, a veasel. 

Cogware (kog’war), ». [Perhaps from W. 
coeg, empty, good for nothing.}] A coarse 
narrow cloth like frieze, used by the lower 
classes op to the sixteenth — 

Cog-wheel (kog'whél), n A wheel with 


cogs or teeth. 

Cohabit (ké-hal/it), vi IL cohabite, from 
eo, with, and habits, to dwell.) 1+ To dwell 
with; to inhabit or reside in company or in 
the same place or country. South.2. To 
dwell or live together as husband and wife: 
usually or often applied to persona not 
legally married, and suggesting sexual in- 
tercourse. 

The law supposes that husband and wife cohabit 
together, even after a voluntary separation has taken 
place between them. Rarwvier. 

Cohabitant (ké-hab’‘it-ant), ». One who 
dwells with another or in the same place. 


No small number of the Danes became peaceable 
cotetilants with the Saxons in England, AuleigA. 


Cohabitation (ké-hab’i-ta"shon),n, 1.)The » 


act or state of dwelling together or in the 
tame place with another, ‘A cohabitation 
of the spirit with flesh.’ Dr. H. More.— 
2 The state of living together as man and 
wife: often sald of persena who are not 
legally married, and with a special reference 
to sexual intercourse. 


Cohabiter?t (ké-hal'it-ér), », Acohabitant. | 


‘Cohabiters of the same region.” Hobbes. 
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Coheir (k6-ar’), a. (L. cohceeres--co, with, and 
Aeeres, an heir. See Herm.) A joint-heir; 
one who succeeds to a share of an inhert- 
tance which is to be divided among two or 


more. 
eiress (k6'ir-es), n. A female who in- 
herits a share of an estate which is to be 
divided —5* two or more heirs or heir- 
esads; a joint-heiress. 
Coherald (ké-her’ald), ». A joint-herald. 
Cohere (k6-hér’), v.i. pret, 4: P Tr. 6O- 
* IL cohaereo—co for con, wren, 
to ck or cleave together.] 1. To atick 
together; to cleave; to be united; to held 
fast, as parts of the same mass, or as two 
substances that attract each other. — 2. To 
be well connected or coherent; to follow 
regularly in the natural order; to be anited 
in connection, as the parts of a discourse, 
or as arguments in a train of reasoning. — 
3.4 To suit; to be fitted: to agree, ‘Had 
time coker'd with place, or place with wish- 


ing.” Shak. 

Coherence, Coherency (k6-hér'ens, ké-hér’- 
en-si), m1. The state of cohering; a stick- 
ing, cleaving, or hanging together; union of 
parts of the same body, or a cleaving to- 
gether of two bodles, by means of attraction. 
2 Suitable connection or dependence, pro- 
ceeding from the natural relation of parts 
or things to each other, as in the parta of a 
discourse or of any system; cousistency. 

Coherence af iliscourse, and a direct tendency of 
all the parts of it to the 2 mt in hand, are most 
eminently to be found in hea Locke. 

Coherent (ké-hér’ent), a. 1. Sticking Loge: 
ther; cleaving, as the parts of bodies, solid 


| 
| 
1 
! or fluid, —2, Connec ; consistent; havin 
a due agreement of parts; consecutive: sal 





of things; as, a coherent discourse.—3. Ob- 
serving due ment; consistent; conse- 
cutive: said of persons. 

A coherent thinker and a strict reasoner Is not to 
be made at once by a set of rulas. : $f atts. 
4.1 5uited; fitted; adapted; agreeing. 


Instruct my danglyter how she shall persevere, 
That time and e with this deceit so lawful 
May prove coherent, SAak, 


Coherentific (ké-har'en-tif’ik), a. Causing 
‘Cohesive or coherent- 
ifle force.” Colerid. 


Coherently (ko-hér'ent-It), adv. In a co- 
herent manner; with due connection or 


coherence, .] 


agreement of parta. 
Tt is a history in which none of the events follow 
one another coArrently. Buckle. 
Cohesibility (ké-héz'i-bil’i-ti), n. The ten- 


dency to unite by cohesion; cohesiveness. 
Cohesible (k6-héz’i-bl), a. Capable of cohe- 


sion. 
Cohesion (ké-hé’zhon), n. [From L. cohareo, 
cohmsi, cohorsum, to cohere, See COHERE.] 


1. The act or state of cohering, uniting, or 
sticking together; in physics, the state in 
which, or the foree by whivh, the particles of 
the same material are kept in contact so aa 
to form a continuous mass. This force acts 
at insensible distances, or when the par- 
ticles of matter which it unites are placed 
in contact, and is thus distinguished from 
the attraction of vitation, which acta at 
any distance, It unites particles Into a 
single mass, and that without producing 
change of properties, and is thus distin. 

g ed adhesion, which takes place 
tween different masses or substances, 

as betwoen finids amd solids; and from 
chemical attraction or afinity, which unites 
particles of different kinds together, and 
produces a new substance. The power 
of cohesion in different bodies is estl- 
mated by the force necessary to pull them 
asunder. In general, cohesion is most 
powerful among the particles of solid bodies, 
weaker among those of fluids, and least of 
all, or almost entirely wanting, In elastic 
fiuids, aa air and cases. Hardness, soft- 
ness, tenacity, elasticity, malleability, and 
ductility are to be conaidered as modifica- 
tions cohesion, The great antagonlst 
of cohesion is heat. — Magnetic cvhesion, 
that power by which two magnetic bodies 
aihere together, as iron to a piece of load- 
stone. — Cohesion sigures, a class of figures 
produced by the attraction of — for 
other liquids or solids with which they 
are in contact, and divided into surface, 
submersion, breath, and electric cohesion 
JAgtures. It was found by Tomlinson that 
; a drop of an independent liquid, as of] or 
alcohol, spread itself out on the surface of 
water always in a definite figure, but differ- 
Ing with each fluid eeopees on the water, 
and he suggested that this might be em- 


cou. 





ployed as a test for oils, &c. The same 
principle holds with liquids which, from 
sare need specific gravity, sink slowly to the 

ttom, each liquid submerged forming o 
apecific figure ullar to iteelf. Breath 

Pay are produced by putting a drop of 

é liquid to be examined on a slip of mica 
and breathing on it, when again each fluid 
takes a distinct characteristic shape. Elec- 
tric cohesion figures are prodeced by elee- 
trifying drops of various liquids placed on 
a plate of glass. —2. Connection; depend- 
ence; affinity; coherence. ‘Ideas that have 
no natural cohesion,’ Loeke, [Now rare in 
this sense. } 

Cohesive (ké-hé'siv), a. Causing cohesion; 
na, cohesive force. 

Cohesively (ké-hésiv-li), adv. Ina cohesive 
manner, with cohesion. 

Cohesiveness (ké-hé’siv-nes), n. The qua- 
lity of being cohesive; the tendency to unite 
by cohesion; cohesibility. 

Cohibit (k6-hib'it), «4 II. cohkibeo. from 
prefix co, together, and habeo, to hol.) To 
restrain. wr 

Cohibition (ké-hi-bi’shon), ». Hinderance; 
restraint. 

Cohibitor (ké-hib‘it-4r), n. One who re- 
strains. 

Cohobate (kWhé-bit), v.t. [Fr. cohober, Sp. 
cohobar; perhaps of Arabic origin.] Among 
early chemista, to repeat the distillation of 
the same liquor, or that from the same body, 
pene the liquor back upon the matter 
remaining in the vessel. 

Cohobation (k6-hd-bi'shon), mn. The oper- 
ation of cohohating. 

Cohorn (kihorn), mn. Same as Cochorn, 

Cohort (ks‘hort), mn. [L. cohors, eohortia.} 
1. In Rem, antiq, a body of about 500 er 600 
men. Each cohort consisted of three man- 
iples, and cach maniple of two centuries; 
and ten cohorts constitated a legion.—2. A 
band or body of warriors in general. 

The Assyrian came down Ike a wolf on the fold, 
And his emtorts were gleaming in purple and goid. 


&yron. 
3. In some syetems of classification, a group, 
as of plants or animals. 

Cohortationt (ké-hor-ti’shon), n. Exhor- 
tation; encouragement. Bailey. 

Coif (koif), m [Fr. coiffe, L.L. coffe, cufia, 
from M.H.G, kugfe, — a kind of cap. 
1. A close-fitting cap or head-dress; a kin 
of caul or cap worn by serjeants-at-law and 
others. Its chief original use was to cover 
the clerical tonsure.—2 A kind of close- 
fitting cap of mail; a coiffette. 

Coif (koif), v.t. To cover or dress with, or as 
with, acoif. Martinus Scriblerus. 

(kwa-fet), ». (Fr, dim. of cote. 
See Corr.) A skull-cap of fron or steel worn 
by soldjers in the twelfth and thirteenth 


centuries, 
Coiffure (koif'fir),n. (Fr. See Corr.) A 
—— specifically, the head-dreas of a 
dy. 


Brantiime dwetls with rapture on the elegance of 
her costume, the matchless taste in its arrangement, 
and the perfection of her coufinre. Priscott. 

Coignt (koin),». A corner; a coin or quoin. 


See you yond coigw o' the capitol; yond corner: 
stone f Skat, 


Coigne, Coigny (koin, koin’l), nm. An Irish 
term _& an old custom of that country of 
the landlords quartering themselves upon 
their tenants at pleasure. The term ap- 
pears to have been ge oer also to others, 
as soldiers, forcibly billeting themselves. 
Written also Coyne, Coynie, Sir J. Davies, 

Coigne, e (koin, koin‘i), oi. To quar- 
ter one's self on another by force; to live hy 
extortion, [Trish,] 

Though they came not armed like sokliers to he 
cessed upon me, yet their purpose waa to copie 
upon me, aod to eat me out of house * 5 — 

os ory of 

Coll (Koil), #6 [0.Fr. cvillir, cuedlir (E. 
cull), from L. colligere, to collect—eol for 
con, together, and tego, to gather.) 1.4 To 
gather into a narrow compose Boyle.. 
2. To gather into a series of rings above one 
another; to twist or wind spirally; aa, to coil 
arope; a serpent coils itself.— 3%. To entangle. 
‘And pleasnre cod thee in her dangerous 
snare. T Bdwords. 

Coll fro. vi To form rings or spirals; to 
win: 


They ev ¢ and swam, and ev'ry track 
Was a flash of goleten fire. Coleridge 
Coll (koil), n. A ring or series of ig or 
spirals into which a rope or other pliant 
body is wound. ‘The wild grape-vines that 
— their cotls from tree Ir. 
Fog. 


tree,” 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; 


&, go; 


J, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; xh, azure. —See Key. 


COIL 

Coil (koil), n. [Probably a different word 
from the former and derived from the Celtic; 
cone Ir. and Gael. goill, war, battle; goit, 
to meee. Perplexities, tumult, bustle, tur- 
n we have shuffled off this mor- 
tal (that is, this bustle and turmoil of 
life). Shak. ‘And still a coil the grass- 

hopper did keep.’ Thomson. 

Tam a man withdrawn from — a 
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Coineidental (k6-in-si-dent’al), a. Same as 
incident, 


Coi 

Coincidently (ké6-in’si-lent-li), ade. Ina 

coincident manner; with coincidence. 

_ Coincider (ké-in-sid’ér), n. One who or that 

which coincides or concurs. 
(k6-in’di-ka"shon),n. (L. pre- 

fix co, with, and indicatio, from 

show.] A concurrent indication, sign, or 


Coflon,t x. [Fr, couitlon, It. cojgizone} “| comer ( (koin'ér), n 1 One who stam 


testicle. Chaucer. 

Coin (koin), n (Fr. coin, a wedge, the die 
with which money is stamped, a coin, a cor- 
ner, from L. cuneus, a wedge.) 1. In arch. 
a corner or angle. See QuomN.—2 The spe- 
cific name given to various wedge-shaped 
—— used for different sg pak as, (@) 

r raising or lowering a p of ordnance; 

(b) for fastentn: ele places Be :(c) for keep- 
ing casks in laces. See QUOLN.— 
3. The die for stamping money. 
Hence—4. A pi sor of metal, as gold, silver, 
copper, or some alloy, converted into money 
by impressing on it marks, figures, or char- 
acters; such pieces collectively; metallic 
—— money; as, & beautiful coin; a 
— —* coin. * All the coin in th 
fa sexchequer.” Shak.—5. That whi 
serves for payment, requital, or recompense. 

The toss of present advantage to _ and blood 

is — in a nobler corr, ane seectted. 
one in his own coin, — him 
as he a6 treated you; to give him tit for tat. 

Coin (koin), et 1. To stamp and convert 
into money; to mint; as, to coin gold.—2. To 
2 to fabricate ; to invent; a8, to coin 


Some tale, some new pretest, he daily coined 

To soothe his sister and delude her mind. Drpden. 
Catnage koin’aj), mn. 1, The act, art, or 
practice of stamping money. —2 Coin; money 
coined ; stamped and legitimated metal for 
a circulating medium. ‘A taugh ringing 
like proven golden coinage true,” Tennyson, 
& The charges or expense of coining money. 


4 The act or process of formit or produc- 
ing; invention; fabrication. eon 

of words.’ Dryden. — 5, What 
fabricated or produced. 


This is the very ceofnage of your brain. SAad, 


Coincide (ké-in-sid’), vi. pret. coincided ; 
pr. coinciding. [(L.L. coineido, from L pre- 
Xx co, with eo incide, to fall on—in, and 
cado, to fall.) 1. To cconpy the sume place 
in space, or the same tion in a scale or 
series; as, a temperature of 25° on the e Cen- 
tigrade scale coincides with one of 77° on 
the scale of Fahrenheit. ‘If the 3* 
and the ecliptic had cotneided.’ 
Cheyne.—2. To happen at the same time; 
to be —— — To — — to 
agree: to correspond exactly; as, nudges 
d not coincide tf opinion; that did not 
coincide with my views. 


ten sight Jadgment aad of good vesiocina- 


Coincidence (ké-in'si-dens), n [From the 
verb,}] 1. The fact of occupying the same 
place in space or the same tion in a seale 
or series; exact correspondence in tion; 

as, the coincidence of equal and similar 
trinugion 

The want of exact cotucidence between these two 
notes is an inherent arithmetic — — im the 
musical scale. Si hemeld, 
A A happening or agresing in time; con. 

usness; as, the coincidence of 
we events. —3, Concurrence ; agreement in 
circumstance, character, &c.; exact corre- 
spondence generally, or & case of exact cor- 
respondence; as, the nee of two or 
more opinions. ‘The actual coincidences 
that sometimes happen between dreams and 
events” Chambers's Eney. 

The very concurrence and corncidence of sa many 
evidences... carries a great weight. Sir Mf. Hale. 
of tthe = + open 72*2 the nature 

ru! aS ie ren. 
covmcidence between truth and —— 8 


Coincidency (ké-in’si-den-si), n Coinel- 
dence, wy ee {Rare, ie 
oon omy 6-in'ai-dent), a. 1. Coinciding; 


occupyi same place in space, or the 
seane pauliian in a scale or series.—2, Ha 
* at the same time· Coneurrent; 


—* corresponding; in all respects con 


— nothing bat —— is w"sitaous | ten 
Sow 


Coincident (ké-in‘si-dent), nm A conenr- 
rence; acolneidence, Worcester. [Rare.] 





— — — — — 


coin; a minter; a maker of money: usual 


ap lied to a maker of base or counterfeit | 


coin. —2. An inventor or maker, as of words. 
7 “ Dionysius a coiner of etymologies.’ Cam- 


Co. “inhabitant (ké-in-hab‘it-ant), n. One 
who dwells with another or with others 


vr. H. More. 
Co-inha (k6-in- —5 — ing =? am 
— together; a cohabiti 


ar wi. To inhere to- 
gether to be included or exist together in 
¢ same thing. 

We can justify the postulation of two different sub- 
mances, excinsively on the supposition of the incom- 
patibiity of the double series of phenomena to ce 
there in one, Sur 1, Havestiten, 


(ké-in-her'it-ans), 2. Joint 


(ké-in-her’it-ér), n. A joint 

heir; a coheir. (kot . ‘ 
‘-press n res), — wer- 
lever —— “press —Xx — an —— and 
a lower die, by which metal plates called 
blanks are ‘impressed with a design and 


i and are so converted into co 
— 
no, ute. ‘o ute. ton, 
aination | (ko-in’kwi-na"shon), 1. 


Defilement. Cotgrave 
Coinstantaneous (k6-in’stan- ‘aot a. 
Opint, at the same inatant. Craig. 
ta, (0. Fes quaint is the same word.) 
‘haucer. 

Cointense ( —— @. [Prefix co, and 
infense.) Of equal intensity with another 
object. H. —28* 

Cointension (ké-in- -ten'shon), n, The con- 


inheritance. 


dition of tole of equal intension, intense- | 


a, or intensity with another object. H. 
} (kd-in-tens’{ti), m Same as 
Cointension. H. Spe 


Co-interest (ké-in'ter-est), n. A joint in- 
oro —— F 
Coir, Coire ir), nm A species yarn 
a from the — of cocoa-nuts, 
and formed into co’ 
ting, &e. Cordage 
—* in fresh water and snaps in frost, but 
is strengthened by ealt water, is very 
—— and elastic, and is thas in some 
respects preferable to hemp for ships’ cord- 


Cotsteti t (kols’tril), n. [0.Fr. coustiltier, 

one who is armed with or carries a couteau 

or knife, an inferior groom.) An inferior 

groom, or a lad employed by the esquire to 

carry a knight's arms; hence, a lad; a mean 

— fellow. Written also Coystril, Coys- 
quoit (which see 


Gait tn a. A 
on), m [L. coitie, coro, 


to come —— con, and ¢o, to go.) A 
coming together; the venereal ‘intercourse 
of the sexes; copulation. 

(Gr. koix, an 


. 
A genus of plants, 
The best known —— 
. Lacryma, commonly ealled Job's tears, 
a native of tropical Asia. Its specific name 
is derived from its hard stony fruits, which 
have a fancied resemblance to tear-drops. 
Cojoint (ké-join’), vt oe % [See CoxJorn.) 
Cojuror (kajartr) a. [P Pret d 
a. [ fix co, an ror.) 
One who swears to another's cred bility. 


og W. Wotton, 

PJ from cook or cake; 
coal.] Coal deprived of its 
ur, or other extraneous or 
by fire. The process by 
which coal is converted into coke is similar 
to that by which charcoal is made. Coke is 
used for fg ge * —— 
purposes, for sme ore, or ope- 

rations in vast common coal would be 
of malt and + 
Sometimes writ- 


Coak. 
Coke (kok), v.¢. pret. & pp. coked; ppr. we a 
To convert into coke; to — of yola 
matter, as coal. 


— 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 





indice, to , 


COLCHICUM 


 Coke,tn. Acook. Chaucer. 
Coker-nut (ko’kér-nut), a. A commercial 
mode of ling Cocoa-net, in order to make 


a broader distinction between various ar- 
ticles spelled much in the same manner. 

Cokes? (kéks),n. [Probably connected with 
cockney. This word has given us the verb 
to coax.) A fool; a simpleton, 


Why we will swke a cofrs of this wine master, 
We will, my mistress, an absolute ins cntes. 


&. Jonson 
Coke tn. Acuckold Chaneer. 


' Coking - ~oven (kik *ing-kil 
— — hag in which coal 


Col-. The form which the L. prefix con (fer 
ond takes before {. See Co-. 

ol), m. [Fr.,neck.} An elevated moun- 
oie pass between two higher summits; a 
mountain pass connecting two valleys, ope 
on either side of a mountain; the most 
elevated part of a mountain pasa. 

Colander (kul‘an-dér or —— 7 n 
colans, colantia, ppr. of to strain, from 
colum, a strainer, ra colander) A vessel with 
a bottom perforated with little holes for 

ining liquors; a strainer. Also written 


An osier colander provide 
Of twigs thick wrougtit. Orpics 
Cola-nut, Cola-seed (k6’la-nut, ké’la-céd), 
n. A brownish bitter seed, about the size 
of a chestnut, uced by an African tree, 
Cola acuminata, nat. er Sterculiaces, 
which the natives of Guinea valne highly as 
acondiment and digestive. Under the name 
of cola- or goora-nut it has been introduced 
by the negroes into the West Indies amd 
Brazil, where it is also highly prized. I: 
contains a considerable amount of theine 
— (kola-rin), n. (Fr, It. collarine, 
COLLAR.] In arch. the little frieze of 
tal of the Tuscan and Doric colama 
pla —— the astragal and the anns- 
Colation (ke (ko-li’shon), 
See COLANDER] 


Co-latitude (k6-lat'l-:0d), a. [Abbrev. of 
ment and latitude.| The complement 
latitude, or what it wants of #". 

Fc bane (korla-tré n. The tree (Cola acu 

minata)w uces the cola-nut (which 


see) 

Colature (kol’a-tir),n. [L. colatura, from 
colo, to strain. ] a act of straining; the 
matter strained. Rare.) 

 Colborteen t ean gar 
So called Wom Colbert a French ate 


the seventeenth century, and a 
industry and the arta} A kind of — 
worn by women. * Pinners with ool 
by edged 

2 Colchicine (kol’chi- =) = a. 
(Cyy Hyg N an An alkaloid obtained fram 
colchicum bulbs and seeds by exhausticn 
with boiling alcohol. xt ts of great noe 





ance in materia medica, principally 
used for the alleviation or cure of gout and 
rheumatiam. It acts as an emetic, dinretic, 
—_ — In Bre — 


—— (kol'chi-kum), n. Hy 
with a poisonous root, a 

native country of Medea, the —— 
ceress and .) A genus of liliacecus 





Colchioum autuwenale (Meadre-satron). 


= with sain) 3 leaves generally pro- 
ced in oe crocus: like 
the —— About oe | 
——— known, natives of Europe and 


were 


oil, pound; = ti, Sc. abwne; F, Se. few. 





COLCOTHAR 
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COLLABEFACTION 





Asia, the most familiar being C. autumnale | Cold-cream is useful in the case of — with five-jointed tarsi to the two anterior 
meadow-saffron), a plant with a solid — 


the 
ritb-tike cee —— ee dd = 
various parts e Continent, and form’ 
a gay carpet in the autumn in the flelds, 
where its lively, purple, crocus-like flowers 
Its bulbs and its seeds abound 
, deleterious prin- 
lich see). 

ILL colcothar, 


phate of iron; used for polishing glass and 

other substances. It is called by artists 

Gold (kold). a ng i f cool, [A, Sax. caid, 
Us ol 

‘ con Dan ke son. rhlair Sw. kall, 

dD. koud, ag kaldo, G . kait; 

cool, chill, which also ap 


in the hands, i 


| — — feeling: inditferent * Cold hearted | 
formalists,’ 





Cold- 
Want of any 
Cold-kindt (koid’kind), a. Uniting coldness 


Cold-heartedly koi naked. li), ade, Ina 


or sensibility. 
. a. Someries cold. 


and kindness. —_ 
(kbld'li 

la F —* ion; without 
our or animation; out apparent pas- 
sion, emotion, or feeling; with indifference 


Ls 
In a cold manner; 


(hold hitrt- ed-nes), 1. 


| 
| 
| 


H —E concern; without | 


to answer one. positon is eoldly 

answer one 'y; & pro| on ny 

received. , , 
If be were mad, he would met ylend sect 


gelid.} 1. Not warm or hot; gelid; frigid; 

+ Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral — 
NE ee oat kee Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables, Shad. 
when it is less warm than the body, and | Cold- (kéld’méy-ing), a. Done with 
when in contact the heat of —— ture eating want of cordiality or 
from the body to the substance; as, air; erence. 


acold stone; cold water. It denotes a greater 
degree of the quality than eool.2. Having 
the sensation of cold; chill; shivering or 
inclined to shiver; as, Tam cold.—3. Fig. 08 
ap ied to what affects the senses, (@) bland; 
; hot pungent or acrid, 

"ead plants have a quicker perorpiien af the be the — 


eof the san than the hot hi 
(D) Not affecting the sense of pele 
as, the scent grew cold.—4. Pi: 
w 3 or what —— — ngs, 
(igi wanting passion, zeal, or ardour; 
ble; indifferent; unconcerned; not 
animated or easily excited into action; not 
affectionate, cordial, or friendly ; as, a cold 
spectator; a cold Christian; a cold lover or 
friend; a cold temper. 
Thou art neither eva nor hot. Rev. fil. 1. 
Shy she was, and I thought her ceid. Trenton. 
(+) Not heated by sensual desire; chaste. 
He spake of her, as Dian had het 
Awd she abone were coud, 
{e) Not moving ; unaffecting; not animated 
or animating; not able to excite feeling or 
interest ; spiritless ; ; a3, a cold discourse; 
cold comfort. 
_The jst grows cold whea am aeaias —— 


@N Not hasty; not violent; dettberate; — 
“The cold neutrality of an impartial judge.’ 

Burke,— In blood, without excitement, 
emotion, or passion. 
sepa iyin dearth dentictaer 


—To give, show, or turn the cold shoulder, 
to treat a person a studied coldness, 
mares or 3* Cold a fear; 


Shak. —SYX- stella, f "ood at eee 


sible, indifferent, unconcerned, half-hearted, 
conn tani reserved, deliberate. 
Cad (sid), n. [See the adjective. 
ve absence or want of heat; 
of the sensation of coolness. 
The parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs t th’ effect gee. 


2 The sensation produced in antmnal bodies 
by the escape of heat. 

My teeth, » ww 

el chases uk == * a CHIT ION, 
3 An indisposition occasioned by cold; a 
catarrh; as, to have a severe cold. 
Coldt (kéld), vi = Togrow cold. Chaucer, 
Cold-blast (kéld’blast), n. A blast or cur- 
rent of cold air; especially, in metal. the 
hame given to air at its natural temper- 
ature forced through furnaces for smelting 
iron: opposed to Aot-blast. 


1. The 
e cause 


Cold-blooded (k6ld’blud-ed), a. Having 
cold blood: (a). Peer te sensibility or 
feeling. ‘Thou ¢ d slave.” Shak. 


(6) In zoo. a term oo to those animals | 


in temperature than 


Cold-chisel (k6ld’chiz-el), n. A chisel whose 
cutting edge is formed of steel —— 


ae by tempering, for cu 
in its cold state. 
Cold-cream (k6ld’krém), n. A kind of cool- 


ing unguent for the skin, variously prepared. 

A very good variety is made by heating four 

parte of olive-oil with one of white wax. 
ch, chain; 


th, 8c. loch; — g, go; 


J, job; 


e . 
e 


Coldness (k6ld‘nes), n. The state or 


cols (kdl), n. 


Cote (aot 


Co- 


Colsephy ileus Cicol-d-fl"1us ), a. 
having the leaves inclosed ina sheath. 


leoptera. 
Coleopters, (kol-t-on'tir.s), n, 


With certain half.caps and cold-moning nods 
They froze me into sence. SAae, 


uality 
of being cold: (a) want of heat. (6) — 
cern; indifference; a frigid state of tern 
want of ardour, zeal, emotion, ani why 
or spirit; as, to receive an answer with 
coldness; to listen with coldness. ‘ The faith- 
Tess coldness of —* times." Tennyson, 
‘Chilling | his caresses by the coldness of her 
—, Tennyson. (c) Want of a 
* —— chastity. ‘Virgin eold 


Cold. pale ck (kold’pal), a. Cold and pale. 


Cold- fale weakness numba cach feeling aa 


Cold-served — a 1, Served up 
cold.—2 Dull; Young. 

Cold-short —E a. Brittle when 
cold; as, cold-short iron. 

Coldstreams (kili'strémz),n pl A distin- 
guished ment of foo 8, the oldest 
corps in the British army except the Ist 


Foot (Royal Scots), so named because first 
ralsed at Coldstream in Berwickshire, by 
General Monk, in 1660, with the object of 
* ng back Charles II. to the me. 
I] name is Coldstream —— 
Icel. kollr, a top, a head, a 
heap.) One of the small coni heaps into 
which hay is first made up after being cut; 
ahaycock. (Scotch.] 

nan [A om one cawel, like Sc. 
kale, kail, G. rrowed from’ L. colis, 
caulis, a —— a cabbage] The 
general name of all sorts of cabbage or plants 
of the genus Brassica: generally used in its 
—— colewort, cauliflower, &e. 
tee (ki’leg-a-té”), n, om co, 
and .] One who is a legatee along 
with another or others. 


| cotesmouge ane n, See COAL-MOUSE. 
f) 
=< 


1, lum (kol’é-6-fil, 
“‘Ium), . [Gr. koleos, a sheath, 
44* on, 2 leaf.}] In bot. the first leaf 
whic ‘ollows the cotyledon in endogens, 
and ensheaths the succeed leaves. It 
is well seen in Liliacem and Alismacem. 
Called alao ile. 
In bot, 


(kol-é-op'tér, kol- 
é-op’ ran), n, (Gr. Koleos, a sheath, and 
823. wing.) A member of the order 


. (See COLE- 
OPTER. ] given “one of the 
orders into which insects are divided, the 
species of which order are commonly known 
by the name of beetles, The insects which 
constitute the order Coleoptera may be 
characterized as having four wings, of which 
the two anterior, called elytra, are not 
suited for flight, but form a covering and 
| Bard and to the two posterior, and are of a 
and horny or parchment-like nature. 
When closed their inner margins, which are 
straight, touch and form a longitudinal su- 
ture. The inferior wings when not in use are 
folded —————— the — aud 
are membranous. are among 
the insects which und a —— trans- 
formation, and of which the pupa is inactive, 
and the larva generally resembles a short 
thick worm, with six legs and a scaly head 
and mouth. The Coleoptera are usually 
classed under four = sections, viz, Pen- 
tamera, with five-jointed tarsi; Heteromera, 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 





| 


Cohe-seed 


do-leanes (kb-les- 


Co-lessor (k6é-les-sor’), m. 


Gol-fox.t “. Acrafty fox. 


cabin dots n 


rs of | and four to the 
— dees with four-jointed tarsi to ail the 





One of the Coleoptera (Cietndela campestris). 


a, Head. 4, Thomx. & —— = Elytra, 
ec, Wings M. Antennae, _ 


legs Trimera, with three-jointed tarsi to 
all the legs; but these two last are also 
called opentamera and Cryptotetra- 
mera, the fourth and fifth tarst being only 
obscure, not Tool pte 


2, One versed 
in the natu —2 at orn of thet or 
rous, (kol-6-op'tér. 
us, kol-é-op’tér-al), a rtaining or ong- 


* to the Coleoptera; as, a co in- 


Coleoptile (ko¥é-op-til), mn. (Gr. Koleos, a 
and piflon, a feather.) In bot. the 


same as Coleophyll. 

(holé-0- ri'za), n. [Gr. Koleos, a 
sheath, and rhiza, a root.) In bot, the 
sheath which covers the young radicle of 
monocotyledonous plants in its early devel- 
opment. 


Coler,tn. Acollar. Chaucer. 
Colera,t n. 
Cole-rape 


fk cholera, bile.] Bile. Chaucer. 
kol'rip ), nm A plant, Brassica 

Kapa, or common turnip, 
t pp. ora, Collared; wearing col- 

lars. aucer. 
V’séd), mn. 1, A plant, Brassica 
a oe led also Winter Rape, —2. The 
lant, from which oil-cake is 
sine’ ter eeding cattle. 

}. ». [Prefix co, and 


lcesee.] In law, a joint lessee; a ner in 
—— * 


& lease; a joint 
[Prefix co, and 
lessor.) In law, a sons at grantor of a lease; 


— Same Same as Colstag’, Cowl- 


Si conett olet, kol'let), m, [A corrup- 


tion of aeolyte.| An inferior church servant. 


See ACOLYTE. 


Cole-tit * -tit), nm. See COAL-TIT. 


(k6l'wért), n. (Cole, and wort, A. 
Sax, wyrt,an herb.) 1. i certloatan spatine 
of cole, Brassica oleracea, or cabbage.--2. A 
‘oung cabbage cut before the head is formed. 
Col occurs thus 
in several old words. Its origin is obscure. } 


Coie (kol'ik), n. IL coliews, Gr. kélikos, from 


the colon.) In pathol. a painfal 
asmodic affection of the intestines, eape- 
the colon, attended with fever or 
many varieties of 
nt mentioned in 


—- 


chally of 
inflammation. There 


this dangerous comp! 
medical works. 


Colic, Colical (kol'ik, kolik-al), a. Affecting 
Milton. 


the 38* *Colick 


Colicked (kolikt), a, Affected with colic; 


26. ane. 
(kol'ik-i), a. Pertaining to colic; as, 


cs 
Mrol'l-dé), n, pl. The colies, a family 
rostral birds, order Passeres or In- 
of which the genus Colius is the 
ey are inhabitants of Africa and 
Pita: and as their plumage is of a soft and 
silken character, and generally of sober 
are often called ‘mouse-birds.,’ 
—— The American part- 


Virginia 
Coliseum (kol- Teron "Goo cots 


n. See CoLOSskUM. 

— oo n. [Gr. kélon, the colon.) 

thol. inflammation of themucous mem- 
ta of the colon; colonitis. 

Colius (kol'i-ns), n. A genusof African coni- 
rostral birds, order Passeres, family Colidie 
or colies, allied to the plantain-eaters, The 
— live among trees, and are very active 


Coll t (Kol vt [L. collum, the neck. To 
— neck. ‘They coll and kiss him.’ 


dol "ks, m n, An embrace round the neck. 
Coltabefaction M ers ———— 
prefix an ‘aceo, to make 

A waning away; decay; decline. Blownt. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


of 





COLLABORATEUR 


k ra-tér, 
—— ets hal 


Collaboration (kol-lab’é-rishon), n. The piece of 


act of working together; united labour. 


In coiadoration with Mr. Eirikr weson he has | 
Icelandic. 


wenanteted ine Mellowing worne Sem 
af the Time. 


Collaborator oL-lab’-ri-ter), n [Fr. col- - 
laborateur, eee from a ho 


from col for con, together, and laboro, | 


to labour.) An assistant; an associate In 
labour, ¢4) 
sorsaits, = word.) 

e3 . collatio, collationia, a 
‘A conference. Chaucer, 


Collapsable (ko oni og a. Capable of 
collapsing or m2 

Collapse (kel- are pret. & pp. col- 
lapsed; ppr. colla; {L. collabor, collap- 
aus, to fi to fall in —eol 
for con, and to slide or fall.) 1 To 


fall in or together, as the two sides of a vessel; 
to close by falling together; as, a bladder 
when emptied of air collapses. 


In consumptions atrophy the liquids are ex- 
hated and he sides of the canals cline 


asm to come to nothing; to break down; 
e pro 


Collapse hel: 1. A falling in or 
as of 


sides of a hollow vessel. 
2. In med. an extreme si or de 
a more or less — failure of 
powers, —3, Fi a sudden and complete 
uiilure of any ; a break-down. 


There was a nial eollagre in heroism; in- 
trigue took the place of patriotic ot a 


—* 


col egg gerd alge go 
an, colapeee B projects ‘The ruins of his 
oroents colla, state,” Mir. for Mage. 


‘Those corrupted inbred humours of col- 
la nature.” 
= ie — nm 4 * 
er or 
— ef tnackin afver Grate Dr. Russell. 
(kol'lér), n [L. collare, Fr. collier, a 
yee from L. collum, the neck.) 1. Some- 
thing worn round the neck, whether for 
use or orpament or both, or it may be for 
restraint; thus the name is given toa kind of 
necklace or chen of 5 Mahly ornamental 
character worn by the ts of several 
orders, and having the of the order 
appended to it; toa part of the harness of 
— Ey 
cle or of a 
round the neck; as, the collar of a coat or 
shirt. Jocularly applied toa 
halter. 
pHa 7 


cincture; also, a in: ar (which eee). (b) 
Tn bot. (1) the upon the stipe (stem) of an 
agaric; (2)the tof ween 


Nea the wry of diver- 
@ In mech, 

ier ral orn keds ch conan a journal, 
to prevent the shaft from shifting end wise. 
(2) A plate of metal screwed down upon the 
atuffing-box of a steam-engine, wi 


to allow the oe mon red to 
SB) A ———— in a lathe p 
olding the end of 
ehuck. (4) A steel reve con! 
chet, in coining, an 
ny — the —* dhe co ral 
e neck of a ‘a 
68 the end or bight of “aot or stay, 
go over a masthead. (2) A rope formed 
a wreath, with a bh “@ 
hight, to which the © stay is confined at 
lower part. (¢) In zoot. 
round the neck of 


“ 
id 


—— 
—— 
——— 


i 
& 
: 


§ 
1 
* 
i 


of a .—To slip the collar, to escape or 
get free; to disentangle one’s self from diffi- 
culty, labour, or ment. —Jn collar, 

‘or or used to, and un- 


ready for or unused to work.— Against the 
collar, uphill, so that the horse's shoulders 
are constantly — inst the collar; 
hence, ——Qö 
Collar kol'lér ,oe L to seize 8 the col- 
lar. —2 To put a collar on. —3. To roll "p 


in literary or scientific | 


1. p.anda, Exhibiting | 














Collarage — 
8 on 


sleet 
Collar-beam (kol'lér-bém ), n. 
timber extending between two 
— rafters, at some height above 


- Collar-bone (kol'lér-b4n), n. The clavicle, 
(kol’lér-da), n, A day on which | 
ee seer Ney tag y= 
ollérd), p. and 1. Having a 
collar on the neck. — 2 In her. same as 
Gorged, 2. 
Collares (\kol'Sr-et), n. A small collar of 
linen, fur, or the like, worn by women, 
Collar-launder (koi'lér-lin-dér), n In 


mining, a gutter or pipe to a lift 
fs sae — — cistern or 


dollatabte(kor (kol-lat’a-bl), n. Capable of being 


collate eg (eo ie) wt & pp. collated; 
tobring 
4 Compare, 0 bestow—col for con, 


The: id vote walsh their edaism, and 
ae ok shout as weighing, 
2 To confer or — by colla- 


benefice 
tion (which see): followed by to. 


aout the bishop may 
—— ve bel gop 7 


Stee cat PS ee 
re 

and collated." Jer. Taylor. [Rare.]—4 To 

gather and in order, as the sheets of 

a book for binding. 


Collate (kol-lat’), v.i To place in a benefice 


co 
Collateral (kot- lat‘ér-al), a. ILL collateralis 
Tat creed and lateralia, from latus, aside. } 
1. At the si — ee es 
is at the side. ‘The cardinal and collateral 
winds” Camden, 

In his bright radi and collateral 

Must ba probe moe gio ae Shak. 


5 See erent: acting through side 


— — hear and “twixt you and me, 

IGF divest or by ‘d, we will our kingdom 

To you in satisfaction. Set. 
& Derived from or acting on the side; ac- 


subaldary but su ate; auxiliary; 
—— ‘A collateral comfort.’ Piers 


—— the ese ise lies within Reels it re 
ceives no collateral strength from external consider- 


He — In the wrong on the 
; } collateral 


ee oo. and on the questions 

Springing out of it, 1 

a | , descen: from the same 
Histingat — mee a direct line; 


—— of —— are collateral relations, 
eee fathers but acommon grand- 

—Collateral assurance, in law, aseur- 
pen —— overand above ge en ann 
—Collateral circulation. ystol pas- 
sage of the blood from one 


communicating channels; 
uent in the veins than in the arteries — 
terail issue in law, is where a criminal 
convict pleads any matter —— _ law ren te 
bar of execution, as pregnancy 
an act of ot per 
son, viz. that he or she 44 — oo dh t 
was attainted, &., whereon issue 5— 
which issue is to be tried by 9 jery y in. 


stanter, — 
tional sec’ 


rity ea deed Hod over other 
dy mortgaged 
of safety the mo ledge 
apg 
deposited to secure a t. 


teral —— m nm. LA collateral 
relation or kinsman.—2. Collateral security. 

See the adjective. 
Colla’ (kol-lat'ér-al-li), ade. Ina 
collateral manner: Seite side by side; by the 
|, in her. ‘set side 


(6) Indirectl ists directly 
n y. ‘The more 

and the fanatics more at are - terally.’ Dryden. 

(c) In collateral relation; not in a direct line; 





Collative (kol-li’tiv), a. Eccles. 





Ps teil (kol'lég), n [L. 


Colleagueship (kol’lég-ship), n. 


COLLECT 


| a fatal ease), n The 
i 


> partake of 


wedprs. 
—— 1. The act of col- 


winging ot hated, teusther amd 


8. In canon law, the 
man to a benefice oe is the 
of the — at the 
—— has te Ee gift 
or o patron 
—* ———— trons ri hts W 
—— ach is nota 
sents his clerk for admission, and 
institutes him; but if the bishop of the 
h tation amd 
stitution are one act, and arecalled collate 


| 
Ha 
TREO 


distributed secu Oe set 
6 A compila | cally, a collection 
of the lives of the of 


Chaucer.—Collation seals, in ta 
(a) one seal ect on 

reverse of another. Wharton. (6) A method 
of ascertaining the genuineness of a seal by 
comparing knows ¢o be 
ai Bouvier 


denote: 


ne. ; 
collationer (kol-la‘shon-ér), n. One who 


collates or examines the shi 


correctly 
paged, &c. 
dollatitiaust (kol-ia-t’shus), a. [(L. collati- 


cius.} Contributed; brough ther; per- 
formed by contribution. 5 = 
by collation, a term applied to adwowsens 
of livings of which the bishop pand patron 


Colliator (hel- ‘tér),n 1 One who collates 
compares manuscripts or co’ of books. 
2 One who collates toa -—3.t One 


who confers any benefit or bestows a gift of 
any kind. 
nn ae ee ee 


*8 ovlad),, * (L. collauda oc for 


to praise.] To 


Collaudstion tiont eat lgd- 4’shon), n. [See Con- 
;encomium, ee Jer. 


Lavp.} 


league—col for con, toge' 


—————— 
associate in the same office, em benny 
or commission, civil or ece! astical Itiz 
never used of partners in trade or manufac- 


tures. 
Colleague (kol-lég’), vt. To unite with 


Shak, (Rare) 
Partner- 
shi ot dealt 


paged pe —— — 
—col for con, > Gr. aves 
L To gather into obs body or place’ ts 


ct taxes, accounts, &c.—-2 To 
gain * observation or information. [Now 
rare, 

eres sire 2 See cote ey ave 

Made me eod/ect these dangers in the duke. Sad. 
3. To gather from premises; to infer as a 
consequence. [Now rare.} 

Which consequence, | conceive, is wery Ill otinetedt. 


Locke. 
—To collect one’s self, to recover from sur- 


prise or a disconcerted state; to oom- 





and bind in the same way as a collar of | not lneally. “Members of his own family mand over the thoughts when 
brawn; as, to collar beef. collaterally related to him.’ Coxe. over the passions when tumultuous, or the 
Fite, far, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, bull; oi], pound; , Sc abunme; fF, Sc. fey 


COLLECT 





mind when dismayed. ‘Affrighted mach I 
did in time collect myself." .—8yxN. To 
gather, assemble, group, convene, convuke, 

Collect (ko! lekt’), © — a 

- ® ‘0 run 
— te; as, collects in an —— 
sand or snow co in banks. 

Collect (kollekt), n. A short comprehensive 
prayer; a form of prayer ada, to a par- 
tleular day or occasion, as one of a series 
of short Rhact apart for aseparate Sunday 
Prayer, each set apart — ert un 
or special occasion. ‘Those beautiful 
leets which had soothed the griefs of forty 
xenerations of Christians.’ Macaulay. 


——— your devetion be hambly ya heh naa 
Collectanea m (ko! —* lek-ta'né-a), n. pl. Pr 
term applied to 


A 
porn Hg of pas from various —X 
— made purpose of instruction; 


— (ooh tek ta’ ** — 


aun, 
Collected (kol- —8W 


and a. * = 
rm; a8, quit 
collected tn the st of r. ‘ More vigi- 


lant and collected.’ Sir J, Hayward, 


shall 
The jury “ia surprised, 
Co. (kol-lokt’ed-li), ade. 1. In one 
view; together; in one Dr, H. More. 


{Rare.}—2. In a cool, firm, or gelf-possessed 
manner ; as, he spoke quite calmly and col- 


Collectedness (kol-lekt’ed-nes), n, 1. The 
state of being collected or b t into 
close union or concentration. Dr. H. More, 
[Rare.}-2. A collected or cool state of the 


tind. 
Colbectinie kol-lekt’i-bl), a. e of 
( » Capabl 


Collestion (kol-lek’shon), n. 1. The act or or 

one of — beh or of — 
collection of rare books 

2 That which is collected, 


religious, or other purpose. 

cerning the collection for the aninta.’ 1 Cor. 

xvi. 1.—3.¢ The act of deducing conse- 

oe deduction from also, 

tha whicts ts deduced or inferred; an in. 
nce. 

Wrong colfections have been hitherto made out of 
these words by modern divines. Afiitor, 
4 An examination at the end of each term 

of the English universities, -- 

iction of a collector; a col- 
See COLLECTOR, 8.—SyYN. An 
assemblage, group, crowd, mass, heap, com- 


b! 
that! selection. 
dotiectitioust (kol-lek-ti’shus), a. Gathered 
up. Bailey. 
Collective (kol-lekt'iv), a. [L. collectivus; 
Fr. collectif.] 1. Formed by ering ; 
thered — ; con- 
a —— ‘A body ine, 
* 4 = a huge — 
—2I exp a num 
or multitude united; as, a collective noun 


or name, which, though in the singular num- 
ber itself, denotes more than one individual, 


4. Having the office — collecting 
together; tending to collect; forming a co! 
— is his throne . . . to fix a point, 
A central point, of hissons. Young. 
Collective ol-lekt'ty), n. Ingram. a noun 
of raul a poms eS eben ingular form 
com several in- 
dividaals. 


— ies med, anne, ot, & * 
— 


Collectively (kol-lekt‘iv-li), ad 
fective manner, in amass or body in a col- 


lected state; —— commie > a8, 
the citizens 4 a sate —— — 
Collectiveness (kol-lekt’ —— 

=e collective; combina’ —— 


511 


ts — parts ot books, or scattered 
one book. ‘ Volumes without the 
collector's own reflections.” Addison,—3. An 
officer a: ———— commissioned to col- 
lect and receive cus duties, taxes, or 
toll within a certain district.—4. A bachelor 
of arts in Oxford who is appointed to super- 
intend some scholastic in Len 
5. pl. In bot. dense hairs covering the styles 
of some species of composite flowers, &c., 
and acting as brushes to clear the pollen 
8 of the cells of the anthers Treas. of 


— Electrical collector, the 
or or dik of of a condenser, tr, the upper Bite | tho 
ane feel: lekt'ér-at — The district 
of a collector; a 
‘hol: lekt’ér-ship), n 1. The 
office of a collector of customs or taxes. — 


2. The jurisdiction of a collector. 
Collectress (kol-lekt’res), n. A female col- 


5** (kol-leg’a-ta-ri), n. IL col, with, 
‘a- n. 
to send.) me as Co-legatee. 

», collegium, a society, 
page bee [ ity, from collega, a col- 
——— for con, with, and lego, to send 

* an embassy or ‘mission. ] 1. A socie’ 

men, invested with certain powers 

rights —_— orming certain duties, or en- 
some common employment or 
fla; —— gee as, the col- 


sacred college; a col- 


le 33 — 
ad 7 Be tee 5 Poe Colleges 


of these kinds are usally incorporated or 
established by the supreme power of the 
— — — in Scotland, a term 
applied to the supreme civil courts, com- 

posed of the lords of council and session, 
4 with the advocates, clerks of ses- 
— —* 8 pect —— ig bm sig- 
net, &e.— a Corpor. 
ated for on and study 
in the — of knowledge; as, 

universities, or 
are identical with 


— ——— opiates —— 
—— Ge Kang Doe — divorce, 
Shak. 
8. The edifice be! ng to a college.—4. A 
name often given schools of superior 
pretensions. —5. A collection or community. 
Fon —— May.’ 


A 
kind of —— —JdJ 
—— ai). a. lating to a col- 


toa ype having the pro- 
— ptcmerteat oe — he 
— Sir M Hamilton on 


Collegian (kol-lé‘ji-an), n. A member of a 
college, puticuarly a literary institution 
; an oe ee 


— a 
of 


dent. ‘ Fellow: 
ey (kol-1é’ji =. 1 Pertaining to 
a college ; as, collegia ea,—2. Consti- 


tituted ster the manner of cllege; a8 4 a 
collegiate e 7 a 

church that ar no — —X 
nevertheless . coll oer * dean, 
Of these some are 


service, as a ‘cathedral, Some of these were 

—— abbeys which have been secular- 

ue ) In — and the nary States, 

inary church w e jo! - 

ate of two ** more ee ee ‘allecte; 
combined; uni 

fate, —X ae nm OF — — of 


a col that * 
—— servants, 
‘eollegiates.' _ 


Burton. 
(kol-en’ki-ma), n. (Gr. kollad 
to glue, conn oe yer ghee rg infusion. } 


— genera 
Rumex, Beta, Ch um, 
Collet (kol'iet), n, (Fr. a hg a collar or 
necklace, from collum, the neck. 
1. A band or collar; specifically, a am 
collar or band worn by the inferior clergy 
of the Romish Church.—2. Among jewellers, 





COLLIMATION 





— aticks to the iron instrument used in 
—— the substance from the melting-pot. 
mach. a small band of metal, as the 

ie which fastens the packing of a piaton. 
n bot, the neck or part of . — from 


spring the ascending and descending 
Colleterial (kol-le- re) a. In entom, 
ning to the colleteriu 


wm (kol-le-té'ri- am), n [See CoL- 
LeTic.) In entom, an —— the females 
of certain insects, a white glu- 
tinous —— by © which ova are ce- 


Colletic rot — (Gr. kollatitos, from 
ving the property of 
atinant 


Tanjon in —— and resembling 
the cagots of — — 
i, and Unda, Os 


Copide crore v. pret, sided 
liding. ido—ecol, wi 
strike.) Oe strike or dash against each 
other ; ra encounter violently; to meet in 
shock’; Jig. to meet in opposition or anta- 
— — interests collided. — 
Collider (kol-lid’), ». ae To strike 


dash ther, ‘Struck or collided by a so) 
toge' y 


alka 

Collie, Coilly (kol'li), lit. a d 
n a dog 
with a dock CT ies oe cle cracls te 
ak te eo ces la oe ee 
ewe without horns} A variety of dog es- 
pecially common in Scotland, and much 
esteemed by Scotch shepherds; a sheep-dog. 
Collier (ko! 343 —— oe Sg a 
yer, sawyer. ager of coal; one who 
works in a coal-mine.-—2. A coal merchant 
or dealer in coal.—3. A coasting vessel em- 

1 in the coal trade. 

(kol’yér-1), n. 1. The place where 
— dug; a coal mine or pit.—2 The coal 


olli-ehang’i), mn. A 2 
— aconfused uproar. Drrna. 


kol’li-flou-ér), n. A corrupt 
spelling of Caul 


=! (kol'li-gat), wt pret = pp. colli- 
to blna) fo col, and 
cL) bind Se tn 


— 


Nichotron, 

(b) Fig. ‘The scientific ideas by which the 

enomena are colligated.” Wi See 

LLIGATION, 2. 
—— ol-li-gi’shon), n. L A binding 

at Law my or nodosity in 

, oceasioned by colligation of 
"Sir T. Browne.—2 In philos. a 
term given to pew einen oy by which many 
isolated facts are brought together under 
one general conception or observation, as 
when Kepler discovered that the different 
points in which a planet had been observed 
were all points in an ellipse. 

All received theories in science, up to the present 
time, have been established by taking up some + 
sition, and — * a or by tg wean 
remoter it was intended 
to embrace. Its vpn certain cautions 
Sed“ igure —— 
* entine purpose, 


The deseri operation which — samba 
of details ta —*2 dv in asingte propostion, Dr 
Wheweil, by an — OREM exp . has termed 
the covligation of * S. Adie, 
Cottigation is not always induction; but induction 

is always coddiyation. » F. S. Ana. 
Collimate (kol'li-mat), vt. [See CoLLiMa- 

TION.) To adjust the line of collimation in, 
and thus to determine the error of collima- 
tion; as, to collimate an astronomical in- 
strument. 

Collima peg —— F Correcting 
the error of sight.—Col —_ a 

an coat ———— reflector used 
to determine the error of collimation in a 
transit instrument.—Collimating lens. See 
COLLIMATOR, 2. 

Collimation’ (kol -li-ma’shen), = lyre 

a fancied L. verb collimare, a 

some MSS. of Cicero and X us Ge ty 





which is, in fact, a false — for col- 

Collector ol-lekt’ér), n. 1. One who col- () the horizontal face or plane at the bot- | [ineare, from — 3 d linea, a 

leets or gal which are scattered m of —— part of a ring line] The act of levelling o or rot —2 
or separate ; one who makes a | Containing which the stone is | the sight to a fixed objec 

—— of collectin g objects of interest, as | Set. mation, in an astronomical —— om 

Rooks, Faintings, planta, manera, shel The seal was set in a collet of gold. Str T Herdert. ao 2 telecon a, transit instrument, &c., the 

&c.—2. A compiler; one who gathers 3. In glass-making, that part of glass veasels | straight line which passes through the centre 

ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; h, Fr.ton; ng,sing; H, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


COLLIMATOR 


of the object-glass, and intersects at right 
angles those wires which are fixed in the 
focus. The deviation of the actual line of 
sight in a telescope from the focus and 
centre of the object-giass, or from the proper 
position, ia termed the error of colli 

which must be corrected or allowed for in 
observations. 

Collimator (kol-lim’i-tér), n. 53 ahove.)] 
LAamall telescope used for ac —— the 
line of collimation and determining the col- 
limation error in —— — instruments. 
2 The object-glass of the telescope of a 
spectroscope to which the alit is attached. 
Also called Collimating lena. See SpecTRo- 


SOOPE. 

Collin (kol'lin), m. (See CoLtom.] The 
purest form of gelatia, taken as the type 
of all similar substances, which are hence 


called colloids 
ol'lin), m (Fr. eolline, from L 
IL A little hill; a mount, 
8, full of fine collines and 


— wetandé IL. col 
lineo — col, together, and linea, a line.] To 
aim or direct in a line to a fixed object; to 
direct or lie in a line corresponding with 
another, 

Colinention — n. The act 
ot aiming or directing in e to a fixed 
adv, [From coll, 


object. Johnson. 
Gollingty (kol'ling-li 
to embrace.) With embracing. ‘Collingly 


him kist.’ Gascoigne. 
(kol-ling’gwal), a. IL col, with, 
and dingua, a tongue or language} Speak- 


the — *5 West. J 
Collinua ble (kol-lik’'wa-bl}, a. [See Conui- 
QUATE ] Capable of being Mquefied or 
melted; liable to melt, grow soft, or 


become fluid 
at (kol-lik’wa-ment), n. 1.4 The 
substance formed by melting; which is 
—— 2. The first rudiments of an embryo 
neration, 
uant at (kot kwant), a. Having the 

or — or melting. Ba 
dolliquate (kol'li-k wat) vtort [L. calli- 
—— and ligueo, to melt. See acre} 
melt; to dissolve; to change from so! 

to fluid ; to make or become liquid, 


Theore —— by the violence of the Gre. Boyde. 
Ice will dissolve in Gre and —** in water 


Browne 
Oeltiquation {kol-li- —XRE fn. The 
—— a , mening or fusing 
—— iid parts ry — ob fool 
ng away of 80 , accom y an 
excessive ——— of fluids. 
Co ve (kol-lik’wa-tiv), a, 1. Melting; 
dissolving. —2. In med. profuse or excessive, 
80 a8 to cause exhaustion: sald of discharges: 
28, — sweat, a profuse clammy 
Swen! 
uefaction (kol- lik’ wé- ong ~E ot 
(L, colliquefacio—col, with, and liquefacio, 
to make eed A melting ; the 
reduction of different bodies into one mass 
by fusion, ‘The incorporation of metals by | 
simple colliquefaction, Bacon. 
Collision —* — n. IL collisio, from 
callido, together, and lado, 
to strike or het} 1. The act of striki 
dashing together, astriking together of two 
hard bodies; the meeting and mutual strik- 
ing of two or more moving bodies, or of a 


** body with a sta one, *Colli- 
two bodies." Nilton. ‘ Like sparks 
from flints’ collision.” Sir J. Denham, — 


2. Opposition; antagonism; interference; 
a8, a collision of interests or of parties, 
* The collision of contrary false principles," 
Warburton, 
Collisive (kol- pi a, Causing collision; 
Collitigant, (Kol lit Lit’. i (Prefix col 
o "i-gant n. 

for con, and litigant.| One who litigates or 
Celindivant teetatet ant), «Disp 
t (kol-lit‘i-gant), a. uting 

or wrangling together, Mawunder. 
Collocate (kol'l6-kat), v.t. pret. & pp. collo- 
cated; ppr. collocating. IL colloco—col, 
together, and loco, toe set or place.) To set 
marshall 


or place; to set; to station. ‘To 


= 
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the act of disposing along with something 
else; the act of arranging. 

If elegance consists in the choice and coliecation 
of words, indubitable 


you have a most title to it. 
Sir 1", Somes. 


2. The state of being placed, or placed alon 
with something else; the manner in whic 
ath is — with regard Lg something 


else ; as, in this | 
collocation he, pot ds of the — 


is clear. 
_ Collocution (kol-16- —85 n, (L. col. 
| Tar, or, to speak} A —— —— raing 
8 or conve: 
ther; conference ; —X discourse. 


Baley, 
Collocutor (kol-lo-ki’tér or kol- lok’ii-tér), , 
. on of the in a 
Collodion (kol-16'di-on), mn. (Gr, kolla, 
prepared by dissolving 
cotton in e of, or Ia ee youre of ethos and 
alcohol, which forme a useful substitute for 
adhesive plaster in the case of alight wounds. 
When the fluid solution is applied to the cut 
— tonnalogs tien, which atneres 
ous 
firmly to the and endevit —— —— or 
abrasion hi without inflammation. Ina 
slightly modified form collodion is also em- 
ployed aa the basis of a photographic pro- 
cess, called the collodion process. To ob- 
tain a negative picture by the collodion 
process a glass plate is covered with a film 
of collodion, which is sensitized a salt 
(usually the nitrate) of silver, and the plate 
exposedinthecamera. The picture obtained 
is then developed by the application of asolu- 
tion of protosulphate of iron, water, glacial 
acetic acid, and alcohol, and fixed by a solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of soda or of cyanide of 
potassium. To obtain a positive picture the 
negative is laid — asheet of Lay ed perro 
teed by frame, pl having 
immersion in a solution of common 
and afterwards in one of nitrate of 
var ¢ exposure is continued till the tone 
is sufficiently deep, after which the tint is 


improved by means of a salt of gold, and the 
eee et Ba ay ulphite soda, Posi Posi- 
on —* poset direct by the 
ation process bat theabove isthe method 
—* frequently adopted. 
Collodiontze “kat “15” di-on-iz — pret. 
ppr. 
In photo. to prepa to prepare, aa late, with “pn 
lodion; to treat with pi tae ty 
ol. 1e'di-5-tip), n. A picture 
produced by collodion process, or the 
method by which such pic are pro- 
Pr — — 
o . tt [L. colloguer—eol, 
together to speak, the form 
—— —Se colleagu⸗ 
To confer or conrerse lent an 
secretly; to converse with deceitful 
tions; to lay schemes in concert with 
[Collog., and often used in a 
humorous sense, } 
He had been extlagwing with my wife. Taacteray. 
Collogue t (kal-lg"), v.t. To wheedle; to 
—*— themselves to col/egwe and flatter 
their Mares. soply Burton, 
cela —8 5 (Gr folie, glue, and 
oe, e glue or jelly; 
eer my pin —— applied to uncrys- 
uids. See COLLOID, n (6) In 
lied to — amorphous 
—— corpuscles ig the name 
—- to small cellular bodies existing in 
é brain normally, and also found in certain 
morbid products of the body. 
Goliela (kol'loid), ». The name given 
Professor Graham to a transparent, viscid, 
yellowish, structureless, —— — 
matter, —— Uquid 
loids, as starch, ell ag and gelatine, 


diffuse through a gf a given septum, as * 
ment paper, much more slowly than c 
talloids, and while permeable by crystallo: ‘is 


are impermeahle toeach other. Colloids are 
highly susceptible of chemical change, hence 
the organic fh repre: principles of food, as 
admitti easy assimilation, are colloids, 
Colloids have no power to assume a 

eae form, and they are inert as acids and 








| 





God knows thou art a col/of of my flesh. Shak. 


2 A slice or piece of anything. Rare] 
et ya wah the former, cut two gia —— 
—— — Alõ Rwi· ah.a. (See — 
1 ning to conversation. 
His (Johnson's) colJeguial talents were, indeed, 
the —E —— — — 


| 2 Peculiar to the langua of common con- 
versation; se he 

glue, and eidos, resemblance.} A substance | Hokwi 

yroailine a. ' 


state of being co! Andy werent: (Rare! 
a ne 


orcester. ] 
(kol- 16'kwi-al-li), adv. In a 
ima ee 


comets 

i 

ieee nent 3, wai 
a 

logue.” —*——— 

— (kol'lé-kwiz), vi To take part 
uy or conversation; to converse. 


(kol'l-kwi), a [L. ium— 
caliogay (i and loguor, to ] The 
mutual discourse of two or more; a confer- 
ence; a dialogue; a conversation. 
In retirement make frequent avleguies or short 
between God and your For Tayler. 
Collow (kol'ld), x Grime or soot. See 
CoLLY. [Obsolete or a 
Colluctancyt (kol-luk’tan-si), n. [L esl- 
luctor—col, together, and luctor, to s! 
gle} A ing to resist; opposition; 
con et any. 
Colluctationt (kol-Ink-ta’shon),. A strug- 


*Colluctation with old hags abd hobgoulas 


Coliude (kel -10a" ee t. colluded; 
: Lede ee ther, and 


—— to banter, to } x play 

tudo, to ‘0 play 

into the ds of each other: to 

a fraud; to act in concert; to connive. 
llr pp a bel ope ~ ml Ber So ag 

on mer feels he n. One who conspires 
na 

Cottusm (ko!Tum) (L., the neck.) In bet 

as Collar, 3 (b 


3 ¢ 

Collusion (kol-la’zhon), a. IL collusio. See 
COLLUDE.] 1 Secret agreement for a fran- 
dulent purpose, 
en — ee inthe face of 
Sune esl = attteriury. 
2 Specifically, in law, a secret understand- 
ing between two parties, who plead or pro- 
ceed a against each other to the 


a third person. 
doltusive (kol-l0’siy), a. Fraudulently con- 
certed between two or more; as, a — 


‘Collusive divorces.” 
Collusively (kol-l0‘siv-li), ade Ina u- 
sive manner; by collusion; by secret agree- 
om to defraud. 
usiveness —— n. The qual- 
ing collusi 


bop y st 
— (kol-la’ec sori), @ Carrying on 4 
rand tee bya phn concert; containing collu- 


sion; collusive. Baw 
Collutorium (kol-li- H-um), n. II. collmo, 


pow AB In med. a mouth-wash; a 
Colluvies (kol- — * n. 


{L.] Filth; ex- 
erement; inv matter. 
“fie black mn [From A. Sax. col, coal 
The cameared wilt) soot, co 


ri te mt of ———— to 
— —— 
Th 
Witten ec Collow. 
cies a Reta. ae K. Fonsea 


as 
Shak. 





and collocate in caer his battailes.” ok, Colloidal (kol- loid‘al).a. Of or pertaining to A kind of dog. See CoLire. 
Collocatet (kol'lé-kat), @ Set; —2** or of the nature of collaid⸗. Caliybist — — (Gr. — 
*The parts wherein that virtue is te.’ — oe -ti), mn Colloidal Bp. Hail. 
Bacon. nature or r. Prof. Graham. —— n. (Gr. k ] See 
Collocation (kol-l4-kii’shon), n. [L. collo- alow (kolop), n. [Probably from a root below.] A variety of clay of a white coloar, 
eatio.| 1. The act of collocating or placing ; to beat, the original meaning being _ with shades of gray, red, or yellow. 
Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, miéve; tbe, tub, byll; oil, pound; , Sc. abune; f, Se. fey. 
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COLORIMETER 





— n. , from Gr. kol- 
og mn), ae —— 


medicine in a * 
cylindrical roll so as ey ‘be introduced 3 
— = the de page of the body, as the | 


—— —— oe n. Asort of 
from the town of Colmar in 

Colobtum (ko-ld’bi-um), » IL, from Gr. 
kelobos, mutilated, curtailed.) L Fecles. 
(a) the sleeveless dress of a monk. (6b) An 

vestment, similar in kind to the 
ura only without sleeves. —2. A dress worn 
5 ing at his coronation, nll egg 
the clerical dalmatica. See DALMATICA. 

Coloboma (kol-o-bé’ma), n. (Gr. Kolobdma, 
anything mutilated or curtailed.) In med. 
a mutilated or maimed organ. 

Colocasia (kol-d-ka'si-a)n. [L. and Gr] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Aracew, the 
leaves and tubers 3 which are acrid. The 
jatter contain much starchy matter, and 
they are used as food in the south of Europe, 
pg ay ae matter is cies a supposed by * 

or ng. This species is su 
be the colocasium of 
known as C. antiqguorwm. 
ocrorhiza, and others farnieh the tan ona 
the Pacifle islands. eg? — 

Colocynth (kol’d-sin n [Gr. kolokynthia, 

folokynthos, the — gourd or pumpkin. } 


and ie now 





From 

pulp a watery extract is obtained, which 

—*28 as a purgative in the form of = 
The seeds, from which an oil is obtain 

said to be bland and nutritious. 

thine —— 

) A peculiar substance | 

th and present more 

in many plants of the gourd family. 

— transparent mass resem- 

; it is very soluble in alco- 


‘water, bat affords with it 
bitterness, and froth- 


on. 

k6-lén’érth), nm. A kind of 
of a deep brown colour, 
urable in water-colour 


—— of from 80 to 50 feet deep 
whence the name. 
tell tr “a. Same 


ude ie 
Cololite (k6'16-lit), n. (Gr. —* the colon, 
and lithoe,a stone.] In grol. the name given 
to what appear to be the petrified in ce 
of fishes or their contents, but which are | 
worm-casts like those of the | 
are frequently found in 
the lithegraphic standstone of the oolite. 
—* —— (ko-lom’ba, ko-lum'ba), | 
a CALUM 


Cclonshter (ko-lom’bL-ér), n. Same as Co- | 


Colon (kfvton), n. [Gr. kélon, the colon, a 
member or limb, a clause.) 1. In anat. the 
rtion of the shania. forming 
ae Sn AE Whe Datye intents. | 
at the cecum and ascen 
under the ho os! 


canal th 
name of rectum. The colon is distinguished 
into the right lumbar, or ascending colon; 





pens, on ented 











) of colonizing or state of bel 
Colonizationist 


the arch of the colon, or — 
the left lumbar, or — * 

the sigmoid flexure, or 
2. In gram. a point or 
thus[:], used to mark a 


—— 


ene (kol'o-fén), n A viscid aromatic 

oil obtained by the rapid distillation of col- 
** or by distill ng oll of turpentine 
with strong sulphuric acid, the product be- 
afterwards purified in both cases, It is 


that of a semicolon, but less than t that oe a H a hydrocarbon, 

period ; ‘or rather it is used when the sense | lic ( kol-o-fol’ik tae og A term appel- 
of the division of a period is complete, eo | lative of one of the acids nt in colo- 
as to admit a full point, but 5 is phony. Itis produced by the action of heat 


added by way of illustration or th 
tion is continued by an additional poem 9 
without a necessary dependence on the fore- 
golng members of the sentence. Thus, 

A brute arrives at a point of — 2222 
never pass: in a few years he has all the endowments 
he is capatie of. Spectator. 


27 25323 n. IL colontus, a husband- 


asant; a rustic; aclown. ‘A 
ey uw toil and moil.’ Burton, 
Fo 


(kér’nel, formerly kol’o-nel), x. 
— also coronel, which is the Spanish 
‘orm of the word, and-haz given the modern 
pronunciation, From Fr. colonel, O. Fr. 
colonnei, from It. colonello, ——— colonel, also a 
little column, a dim. of colonna, L. columna, 
a column: the name Tyee ok given to 
the leading — in a reximent.) The 
chief commander of a regiment of rea 
whether infantry or cavalry. An 
belong Sp te tan emmy goerrvek 58 
army co vely, not 
one particular regiment. Except in the 
and engineers, the office of colonel 


. u — is gen con- 
Seral on 4 cand sdicers an princes 
of the 84 aig the real command 


with the licutenant-colonel in each bat- 
talion, who, after five years, becomes a 


colonel All colonels, inorder of seniority, 
eral-officers. 
edt érnel, formerly kol’o-nel), vi To 


y the f lonel or mill adven- 
gels wirbaglele yor oh >i 


Then did sir — — éwoling. 
And out he rode avolonediing. ndibras, 


Colonelcy, Colonelship (kér'nel-si, kér’- 
nel-ship), n. — rank, or commis- 
sion of a colonel, 

Colonert (kol’on-ér), n. Same as Colonist. 
Holland. 


Colonial (ko-l0‘ni-al),a, [See COLONY.) Per- 
taining toacolony; as, government; 


rights. 
Colonialism (ko-10’nl-al-izm), n, A phrase, 
idiom, or practice peculiar to a —** 
(ko-lowik-al), a. IL colonus, a 
h J Relating to husbandmen. 
Colonies! services were those which were done by 
the ceorls and socmen to their lords. Spelman, 

Colonist (kol’on-ist), n. [See CoLoxy.) An 
inhabitant of a colony; a settler in a col- 
ony; a member of a co! colonizing expedition. 

Colonitis (ké-lo-ni'tis), m. In med. colitis, 

(kol’on-iz-A"shon), n. The act 
colonized, 
( kol’on-iz-a"shon-ist), n 
An advocate for colonization. 
ceagmiser colonicing, “1. To plant or estal- 
> Ppr. or 
ian *a colony in; — a colony to; as, 
deolonized Australia. —2. To migrate 
and settle in, a8 inhabitants; as, English 
Puritans colonized New England. 

Colonize (kol'on-Iz), v.i To ay and 
settle in a distant country; as, to colonize 
in India. 

Colonizer (kol’on-Iz-ér), n. One who colo- 
nizes; one who establishes colonies. 

Colonnade (kol-on-nid’), n. [It. colonnata, 
from colonna, a column. See oven. ] In 
arch. any series or range of columns placed 
at certain intervals, called intercolttmnia- 
tions, from each other, such intervals vary- 
ee ee 

er ** 


‘o-nl), m. IL colonia, from colo, 

—** LA company or body of 

ll transplanted from their mother- 
country to a remote province or country to 
enltivate and inhabit it, and remaining sub- 
* to the jurisdiction ‘of the parent state; 
of settlers or their descendants. The 

bars Ad of a colony generally lose the 
mains ad cateuiole hee than canie to be 
subjects of the parent state. —2. — 2— 
— at gg erat formerly called a 
vine oF growing teasthers on, oot i 
ing or C together; as, nies oO 
shell-fish; colonies of 


Colophany (kol'o-fa-ni), n. Same as Colo- 
| Phony. 





| 





on pinic acid, and is the least soluble of all 


the —— —— = 
nm (kol’o- n. r. a 
name, place of publication, and 


— top, finishing.] A 
= formerly put at the conclusion of « 
— (kol-o-f0'ni-an), a. Relating to 
—— or the conclusion of a book. 


— (kol-o-fon’ * 

PHONY.) A term appellative of 

acids —pinic, pimaric, sylvic, and colo- 
lic--present incolophony. They are all 
meric, their common formula being 


matte olo-fon-it) n A variety of 
garne dish yellow or brown colour, 
= 8* hous ular 
masses: #0 called from its resemb in 
Golophony (k sot i), Gr. kolophoinia, 
Pp ol'o-fon-i), n (Gr. 
a city of Ionia, whence the 
—— ned it.) In phar. black — 
——— — boiled in water and dri 
—— — 
turpen ‘urther u “dl 
by a more intense tn -continued 
It is for the most part a mixture of several 
resinous acids. See COLOPHONIC, 
uintida (kol-o-kwin'ti-da), n. (Gr. 
is, kolokynthidis.} The ‘colocynth 
or bilterapele. See COLOCYNTH, 
The food that to him mow is as luscious as locusts, 
shall be to him shortly as bitter as — 
Color (kul’ér), An old and a common Ameri- 
can spelling of Colour. 


ol-6-ra'dé bé’tl), m A 
la or Poly- 

Chrysome- 
to the tetramerous section 
size it is somewhat larger 


See CoLo- 
—“ 


coleopterous insee 





Colorado Beetle (CArpremeda decemifinenta), 


1, Part of leaf with of the insect, a Cos Mar. 
3 Pupa 4 insect, (All nat cine} 
than a pea, oval, convex, of a yellow- 
ish or ochre-ye colour, marked with 


black spots om blotches, pon on the — 

with ten black folded under the pes. e 
wings. — are folded under the elytra, are 
of a blood-red colour. is insect, a native 
of Tog south-western a of North Ame- 
rica, works great havoc among the potato 


crops. 
Colorate (kul’ér-it), a. [L. colorates, from 


coloro, to colour.) ; dyed or tinged 
with some colour. ‘Had the tunicles and 
humours of the eye been colorate.’ Ray. 


Rare.) 
(cul-ér-i’shon ), nm. [L, colore.) 
The art or practice of colouring, or the state 
of being ired; colouring. 
The most * — ee eae to the Sncrenan af #4 
object feat 
*22 glasses, was the anne t 


Colorature ——— n. In newsic, all 
manner of — — &c., — 5 — to 
make a song agreeable corresponding 
in some — with the intermingling of 
various shades of colour bale al a view to 


{L. colour, 
Having the quality ot 
tin, ing able to give colour or tint to other 


Colorimeter (kol-6-rim’et-ér), n. (LL. color, 
colour, and Gr. metron, a measure.) An in- 
strument for measuring the of colour 
in a liquid by com with a standard 
liquid of the same tint. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se, loch; J, job; 
Vou. L 


& 99; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
33 


COLOSSAL 


Colossal (ké-los’sal), a. Like a colossus; 
much exceeding the size of nature; very 


large; huge; gigantic. 

Colosse(ko- los) n, Same as Colossus. [Rare.) 
There hoge tolerses rowe, with trophies crowned, 
And Runick characters were grav'd around. / ae. 

Colosseant (ko-los-sé’an),a. Like a colossus; 
gigantic; colossal. ‘Among others he men- 
tions the colossean statue of Juno.’ Harris. 

Colosseum (kol-os-sé’um), ». [L., from Gr. 

, & gigantic, colossal statue.) A 
name given to the Fiavian Amphitheatre in 
Rome, a 1 edifice for gladiatorial com- 
bats, fights of wild beasts, and similarsports, 

Vespasian, and finished by 

Titus, 80 A.D. outline of the Colosseum 

is elliptic, the exterior length of the build- 

ing — 620, and its breadth 613 feet; it 
is pierced with eighty —— or vomitaria 


in the ground etory, over which are super- 
im; three other stories, the whole ris- 
ing icularly to the height of 160 
feet. ritten also Coliseum, See AMPRI- 


THEATRE. 
Colossict (k5-los’sik), a. Colossal. 
sick statues." Chapman. 


* Coles- 


Colossochelys (ko-los’sé-kel-is), mn. [Gr. 
kolossos, a colossus, and chelys, a tortoise.) 


A genus of gigantic tortoises, found in a 
fossil state in India’ One jes is known, 
named by its discoverers C. atlas, from its 
immense size, the remains indicating a 
length of twelve or fourteen feet. 
83322 n. pl. Colossi (los· 
'y Colossuses ( k6-los'sus-ez). (Gr. 
kolossos, — colossal statue.) A statue 
of a gigantic size. One of the most remark- 
able was that at Rhodes, a statue of Apollo, 
so high that it is said ships might be- 
tween its legs. There is, however, no antis- 
factory authority for the popularly received 
statement that its legs extended over the 
mouth of the harbour, 
He doth bestride this narrow world 
Like a Ceforsus. Shak, 
In that isle he also defaced an hundred other 
eoletrnres. Sir T. Herbert. 
Colossus-wise (ké-los’sns-wiz), adv. In the 
manner of a colossus; astride, as the colos- 
sus at Rhodes was believed to have stood. 


Shak. 

Colostrum (ké-los’trum), nm [L.] 1. The 
first milk secreted in the breasts child. 
birth. —2+ An emulsion made by mixing 
turpentine and yolk of eggs. 

Colour (kul’ér), n. IL. color, colour.) 1. That 
in respect of which bodies have a different 
appearance to the eye independently of their 
form. It is a property or attribute of light 
rather than bodies themselves, — 
the molecular constitution of a pety. = 
termining the character and number of the 
— vibrations it returns to the eye, deter- 
minesitscolour. In perfect eas bodies 
have no colour. The principal colours are 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 


violet; but all admit of almost endless 
gradations of ¢. These are sometimes 
led col being the col- 


ours, 
ours into which white light is divided by a 
glass prism, but in a stricter sense the pri- 
mary colours are three in number, namely, 
red, green, and violet (or blue). These three 
colours or kinds of light cannot be resolved 
into any others, while a yellow ray for in- 
stance can be resolved into red and green, 
or can be produced by the mingling of red 
and green t, consequently yellow is not 
now as a primary colour by scien- 
tifle men. Inasmuch, however, as a yellow 
and a blue pigment will always nce & 
green when mixed, red, yellow, and blue may 
still ina sense be ried as primary. In the 
scientific sense of the word white and black 
are not considered colours, a white body 
reflecting and a black body absorbing all the 
rays of light without separating them, where- 
Of the rays of Light —— 
e rays t by a nm 
and reflection, or by refraction. —2 The 
blood-red hue of the face; redness; com- 


plexion. 
Then the Captain's rofour heighten'd, 
Joyful came his speech. Tesnyton, 


3. Fig. that which serves to hide the real 
character of something and give a false ap- 
pearance; appearance; false show; pretence; 


Why hant I then for evfeur or excuses? Shad. 
Under the colour of commending him, 

1 have access my own love to prefer. Shad. 

4. Kind; species; sort; variety; character. 


Boys and woenen are, for the most part, cattle of 
this codour, Shak. 


So 
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5. That which is used for colouring; a pig- 


(a) A 
. a 
“a e in an 


, Or 
or fleet. See FLAG. (6) A colour used as a 
of a party; 
apparent of prima feck Tigh 
apparent or prima 
warrant for action; formerly also colour i 
falve plea, the design of which was to dra 
plea, w was w 
the decision of the cause from the to 
the jadges, by ma the point to be 
to be one of law and not of fact. 
& fe paren. one of the perceptive faculties, 
its supposed function that of giving 
the power of perceiving colours or of dis- 
tinguishing their shades.— Complementary 
colours, colours which together make white; 
thus, any of the p colours is comple- 
colours, 


men to the other two.—Local 
those ch are natural toa lar ob- 
ject in a picture, and by which it is distin- 


guished other objecta—Neutral col- 
ours, those in which the hue is broken by 
ing of the reflected colours of the ob- 
ects which surround them.—Positive col- 
ours, those unbroken by such accidents as 
affect neutral colours. — Pri colours. 
See above.— Prismatic colours, colours 
duced by transmitting white light thro 
— — bodies, as a triangn 
ass prism, PECTRUM, —Subjectice or 
accidental colours. See ACCIDENTAL.— Per- 
eons of colour, members of the darker varie- 
ties of mankind, as negroes, mulattoes, &ec. 
Marriages between white men and women of colour 
are by no means rare. Af Culloch. 
——— 
r), vt. 1. To or 
22* Ney gh od ** body or sub- 
stance; ye; to tinge; to paint; to stain. 
2. Fig. to clothe with an appearance differ- 
ent from the real; to give a ous & . 
ance to; to set ina pent; to ; 
to excuse; to make plausible. 
He colowrs the falsehood of Aineas by an express 
command of Jupiter to forsake the queen. Dryden. 
We have scarce beard of an insurrection that was 
not cvemred with grievances of the highest kind. 


—To colour a stranger's goods, an ex fon 
formerly used when a freeman allowed a 
foreigner to enter goods at the custom- 
house in his —— to —* the — 
~— Colouring matter, the name given to any 
foreign substance which is found colouring 
natural objects, or which is employed in the 
arts for the pu of im colour to 
various mate 
Colour (kul’ér), v.i. To blush. 

The unfortunate Dr. Nowell cofenred and stam- 
mered out a few incoherent words, and was unable 
to go on, Froude. 


Colourableness (kul’ér-a-bi-nes), n. Spe- 
ciousness; i 


kul’ér-blind), a. — le 
of — Seip Aistingalabion, Fa i em 
an 


follo 
— —— 
or t 

ing colours. Dr. Wilson of in 
burgh has divided co -blindness into 
three grades: (a) Inability to discern ane 
colour, so that light and shade, or black 
white, are the only variations perceived. 


® Inability to the nicer shades 
the more — colours, as browns, 
and neu tints, (¢) Inability to dis- 
nguish between the colours, red, 


blue, and yellow, or between them and their 
seconda green, purple, orange, and 
brown, Red is the colour which the colour- 
blind are most commonly unable to distin- 
guish, while yellow is the most easily recog- 
nized. Colour-blindness occurs in eyes whose 
power of vision, as to form and distance, is 
quite perfect. This defect is common espe- 
cially omen. men. Of 1154 exa- 
mined in nburgh, 65, or 1 in 177, were 
found colour-blind. Called also Daltonism, 
(kul’ér-boks), n. A portable 

box for holding artists’ colours, brushes, &c. 
(kul’érd), p. anda. 1. Having a 

colour; dyed; tinged; painted or stained. — 
2 Having some other colour than white or 


a a ee, 

(euler ing), n. 1. The act or art 
of colours. — 2. ur applied ; 
tints or hues collectively, as in a — 
BA pre ; show; 


our; not ed by any hue; transpe- 
rent; as, colow water, glass, *— 
Colourman ‘ér-man), nm. One who pre- 


— et  (hul'er-print-ng), n See 
— F Penk, under CHROMATIC. 
ficer w 
it, and who, in Pilicion' to diecharginy 


all the ordinary duties of a sergeant, attends 
the colours in the field or near head-quar- 


-ma),n. [Gr bel- 
m-like fold of a i 


Colporteur (kol-pér-tér, é long), nm. [Fr — 
, from L. colltem, the neck, and porteur, 
acarrier, from L. porto, to carry. 

a hawker of wares; a hawk 


ng 
of sal 
Colstaft asta), (Fr. col, the neck, ani 
staf.) A for enabling two 


Well said, Lord Sands; 
Your coif's tooth is not yet cast. 


ment; a piece of rope with something heary 
at the end asa weapon, [ 

Cots § Ge, v.i. To frisk, riot, or like 
a co) , 

Colt t (kélt), v.t. 1. To befool. ‘Finely colted, 
as old as he was, by a young man.” Wert. 
What a plague mean ye, te cod? me thus? Seat. 


2 To abuse or defile; to horse. Shak. 
n. A famous revolving pistol, 


Colt ( kalt 
#0 named from Colonel Colt, the inventor 
See REVOLVER, 

Colter (kdl’tér), n. Same as Coulter. 

Colt-evil ( kolt’é-vil), nm. A swelling in the 
sheath, a distemper to which young horses 


are le. 
Coltish (kélt’‘ish), a. Like a colt; wanton: 


Coltishly (kéit'ish-), adv. In the manner 
of a colt; wenn. 
(kél -nes), n. Wantonness: 


friskiness. 
Colt’s-foot (kilts’fyt), ». The name 
of Tussilago Farfara, order posite, a 





Fite. far, fat. fall; — mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, méve; tabe, tub, byll; 


ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abune; fF, Sc. fey. 





COLUBRID 


under the tall forming a double row, a flat- 
almost wal. and “aie — plates, “The 
and nm 
sormiaes ——— snake or snake 
Coluber natriz) will serve as an example of 
us 

Colubrinsz (ko-li’bri-dé, kol- 

fi-bri‘né), n. pl. =A group or family of "4 
dian reptiles, the type genus of whic 

Coluber, See CoLUBER. 
*8 (kol’a-brin), a, IL ** 


coluber, a serpent.) 1. Relatin 
—— be! to the genus Colu 
ning: Johnson. (Rare, 


Po hae (ko lum’ba n. See CALUMBA, 
Columba (ko-lum’ba), n. 
us of birds now constituting the family 
umbide (which see). —2. In the mediaeval 
church, the name given to the vessel in 
which the sacrament was kept, from its 
being made in the shape of a dove. It was 
of precious metal, and stood on a circular 
platform or basin, had a sort of corona 
above it, and was d by achain from 
the roof, before the high altar. —— — 
was in the back. umba Ni 
Dove; a constellation in the southern hemi- 
ere, close to the hinder feet of Canis 
Major, consisting of ten stara. 
Columbacei (kol-um-bii’sd-i), n pl. [(L. 
—— ap 


compris jgeons, and often 
to the on - : tinct order under 
the name of Columbm. They constitute with 
the domestic fowl and ita congeners (Gal 
linacew) the order Rasores, are dis- 
ney from the Gallinacesw a 
nger wings, and therefore muc —— 
poner cr of an rerching on freee, by the | 
‘or ng on y 
hinder toe resting on the poe’, and by 
their young being bronght forth naked and 
in a helpless state, whilst those of the Gal 
linacew are able to take care of themselves 
as soon as they leave the shell. The 
all monogamous, and pair for life. 
of them are kept in a domestic state, ao 
their varieties are very numerous. All the 
common breeds, however, appear to be 
—— from the rock- 55* (Columba 
which has retained its distinguishing 
ties for at least many centuries. See 
—— GALLINACER. 
Columb (eo tame 36). na pl. An order of 
—— ee eemner eens the pigeons, See CoLuM- 


Columbarium (kol-um-ba'ri-um), ». pl 
lumbaria corbin). {La pigeon. 
house.) 1. In Rom. ant lace of sepul- 
tase for the ashen af the ¢ ead, after the 
custom of barning the dead had been intro- 
duced. Columbaria consisted of arched and 


L} L ALinnman Col 


=a : sub-order of rasorial | 


square-headed recesses formed in walls in | 





— — near gate of St. Seluastian, Kua. 


which the cinerary urns were deposited, 
and were so named from the resemblance | 
between these recesses and those formed 
for the dewes to build their nesta in in a 
dove-cot, —2 In arch. a hole left in a wall 
See ne Se 
ona also Putloy 

{L. columba- 
* ] Adove-cot; 


bate (ko-l ony’bai), n oA salt oF com- 

of columbie acid with a base. 

bian (ko-lum’bi-an), a. [From Colum- 
bia, a name sometimes to the United 
— after Christopher Columbus.) Per- 

Congo the United States or to America. 
(ko-lum'bik), a. Pertaining to or 


Sete ‘am- me ri), n. 





| 





—A— Columbite (ko-lum’bit), 1. 
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peodmass from columbium; as, columbic 
Columbidaz ( eight yb ep the 
lumba, a dove.j A family of birds Poe 

to the sub-o Columbacei, and corre- 
a ding to the Linnwan genus Columba 
— hye the 

we e ouble 

tion the crop, and their habit of 


pape by 23 inches, and 
—** oe et se ce Spelled also 


oa {kol-um-bifér-us), a. [Co- 
lumbinm, and L. fe ere to bear, to produce. } 
Producing or contal columbiam, 
Columbine shy bin ) a IL columdinus, 
from colt a Like or 
—— to a pireon « pg * Colu 
2 Of : “dove-colour; 
—— the neck of a dove in colour. 
Columbine (kol’um-bin), n. 20s columbina, 
from cot » a dove.) The popular 
name of plants of the —æ— Ce hion 
seo) common columbine (A. eulgaris) 
is a favourite en flower, and owes its 
name to the fancied resemblance of five- 
spurred to the form of pigeons. (See 
AQUILEGIA.) The Thalictrum or meadow- 
rue is called feathered ee The 
name of the mistress of Harlequin in our 


dolumbine (ko-lum’bin), % Same as Ca- 


(See CoLuUM- 
BIUM.]) The ore of columbium. 
columbia (ko-lum’bi-am), n. [From Co- 
lumbia, America.] Same as Niobium. 

| Columbo ko-lum’bd), n. See CALUMBA. 
Colume!l (kol’i-mel),n. Same as Coumella. 
Columella (kol-ii-mella), » [L., dim. of 
columen or columna, a column.) ‘L. In bot. 
(a) the central column in the capsule = 
mosses, from which the spores separa 

(>) The axis round which the mate a tat 
are arranged.—2. In conch. upright 

lar in the centre of most of the ane 
shells, round which the whorls are convo- 
luted. —3. In compar, anat.(a)a bone of the 
internal ear in crocodiles, the equivalent of 
the stirrup-hone ( —— in man. (b) A 
lateral bone of the sk 
Columelliform (kol-fi-mel'li-form), a. [(L. 
columelia, alittle column, and forma, form.) 
Shaped like a columella or litile colamn. 
Column (kol‘um),». (L. colwmna, a column. 
From root col, cul, cel, which appears in 
collia, a hill, culimen, a summit, , high, 
&e.] 1 Aasolid body of considerably greater 
length than — standing upright, 
and —— — a4 a support to some- 

— on its top; a pillar; 

— speci , a8 an architec: 
tural term, ong solid body, 
called a shaft, set vertically on 
a stylobate, or on a congeries of 
mouldings which forms Its base, 
and surmounted by a spreadin 
mass which forms its capi 
Columns are distinguished * the 
names of the styles of architec- 
ture to which they belong; thus 
there are Hindu, xy tian, Gre- 
clan, Roman, and Gothic columns. 
In classic architecture they are 
further distinguished by the name 
of the order to which they belong, 
as Doric, Ionic, or Corin co- 
lumne, and n by some pecu- 
liarity of position, of constraction, 
of form, or of ornament, as at- 


tached, twisted, cabled, or ru- 
dented and carolytie columns. 
Columna are chiefly used in the 


construction or — of 
—e They have also been used, how- 
over, oly for various purposes. Thus 
there are the astronomical column, from 
which astronomical observations are made; 
the ical column, inscribed with 
a record of historical events; the 


— which supports a dial; the itiner- 
ry column, poin out the various roads 
draging from it: milliary column, set 


up asacentre from * to measure dis- 
tances; the triumphal column, dedicated to 
the hero of a beac! and many others.— 
2 —— resembling a column in shape; 


any pressing icularly on its | 
base, — of the —— as its base; 


as,a column of water, alr, or mercury. — 








when they form a solid central 
the genus Orchis —4. Jfilit. a 


z 
= 
2 
a 
° 
1) 








Column (Tuscan order), illustrating the terms 
Habe to + haven pane f 
thin in de 5. Newt. a body of shi 
lowing —— —6. In printing an om 
ing, a division of a Sg tbe — 

of lines separa 
a line or blank space; as, a column we He 
matter; a colin of figures. 

Columna (ko-lum’na),n. II.. A column or 
pillar, In anat. to various parte of 
the body which in their shape or office re- 
semble columns. 

(ko-lum‘nér), a. Formed in co- 
lumns; having the form of columns; like 
the shaft of a column. 

Seti to ua beceens compesed of a 
are to ‘emnar, 
—* — ag 

Columnarian (kol-um-ni'ri-an), a. Same 
as Columnar. Johnson. 

Columnarity (kol-um-nar‘i-ti), n. The qua- 
lity of being columnar. 
ame Columnary (kol’um-na-ri), a. Same as Co- 

Columnated (ko-lum‘nat-ed), a. Orna- 
—— with columns; as, columnated 


umns. aisle.” Byron. 
Columniation (ko-lum‘ni-A%shon), n In 
arch, the employment of columns in a de- 


ai 

— (kol’um-rél), n. In printing, 
the name given to pieces of brass of differ- 
ent thicknesses, made height, to print 
with. They are used for column lines in 
table work, to separate matter that requires 
to be disti as into columns, &c. 

Columnala, lum’n@-la) a. A little col- 


tr 
always beneath the horizon] In astron. 


3% In bot. the united stamens and styles of | and geog. one of Gan ast eden mane 





ch, chain; th, Se. loch; g,go; 5, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


COLUTEA 
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COMBRETACEZ 





to intersect each other at right angles, in | Com ab, (eden 
the poles of the world, dike other throws |r ) 
rou comb, 


through the solstitial and the other 
the equinoctial points of the ecli 
—— capi toa 
viding the ec ic inte four 
The points where these lines qua par 
ecliptic are called cardinal points, 
Colutea eng ll (Gr, koloutea, koloi- 
fea, a tree that bears 
shrubs, nat. order inosw, having in- 
flated pods, like t bladders; bladder- 
senna The leaves are laxative. One spe- 
cies is found near the crater of Vesuvias, 
atul is almost the only plant found there. 
They are cultivated in shrubbertes in Britain. 
Coly feo"), n. One of the birds of the family 
Colidw, natives of Africa and India. 
Co (ko-lim'bi-dé), n. A family 


of natatorial or swimming birds; the divers. 
Co bas ( —— IL from Gr. 
winbos, a diver.) us of birds of the 


order Walateren; hea vers, See DIVER. 


ples, {kol'se). 8. F colza; O.Vt. colzat, 

lit. cabbage-seed — kool, 
— and zaad, seed.) A variety of cab- 
bage, ¢ Brassica campestris oleifera, whose 


pods.) A genus of 


| tunwatered portion of 





seeds afford by pressure an oll mach em- | 
ployed for burning in lamps, and for many | 


oo 

— asa prefix, isa changed 
4 ‘of the prep, cum, with, used before 
the labials 6, m, p, and with, to- 
gether with, or in nities the re 
Coma (ki ma), n, [Gr koma, leth A 
profound state of sleep from which it very 
difficult to rouse the patient; a state of more 
or less complete insensibility and loss of 

wer of thought “oO motion; tharey. 

(kG'ma), 1. , the hair.) L In bot, 
(a) the empty leaf or os terminating the 
flowering stem of a plant, in a tuft or bush, 
as in crown-im (b) The silky hairs at 
the end of some seeds, as of the willow and 
epilobiam.—2. In astron. the nebulous hair- 

envelope surrounding 

comet, observed when the spectator 
— een the comet and the sun. 


is be- 


Coma Berenices (ké’ma ber é-nt si), n. (L.] 


Berenice’s Hair, a constellation of 
ern h here,com 
between Lion's 


the north- 
and Bovtea. 


Comartt (ké'mart),n. (Prefix ©, and mert.} | 


A —— article; agreement. ‘By the same 
his ands) elt to Hamlet.’ Shak. 
—— some edi word covenant appears 
in place of comart. 
Comarum (kom’ar-um), n. [L., from Gr. 
komaron, arbu 
similarity of the fruit.) A genus of rosace- 
ous marsh herbs, having a stout creeping 
stem, rather large and handeome leaves 
com Fn —— five, or three deeply 
serrated leaflets, and slightly branched 
panicles a dingy purple flowers. Comarum 
natre is the m: elnquefoll. It is of 
nent occurrence in marshes and boggy 
meadows in most parts of 
Comate (ké'mat), a. i 


comatus, hairy. 
from coma, hair.) Hairy; specifically, 
ot furnished with a coma, or a tuft 
of processes resembling silky hairs. ed 
also Comose, | 


Co-mate (ki-mat’), n. A fellow-mate or 
companion. ‘My co-mates and brothers in 


exile.’ Shak 

Comatous (ké’ma-tés, ké'ma- 
tus), a. Pertaining to — drowsy ; leth- 
Cy Aa, a comatose state; a comatose fever. 
(ko-mat’d-la) nm [L comatulus, 
furnished with hairs, from coma, hair.) A 
— of Echinodermata, including the rosy 
‘eather-star (C. or Antedon rosaceus). This 
form is a crinoid, and spends the por- 

tion of its existence in a stalked cond tion. 


Comb (kom), n. [A. Sax. camb, a comb, a 
crest; cog. D, kam, Icel. kambr, a comb, a 
crest; acomb, a cam; G. kamm, 


acomb.} 1, An instrument with teeth for 
—— — and adjusting hair, 
wool, or also, an instrument of tor- 
toise-shell, ivory, horn, wood, bone, metal, 
pad other material, used by women for keep- 
the hair in its place when dressed. — 
crest, carnncle, or red fleshy toft 
growing on a cock's head: so called from 
ts indentures, which resemble the teeth of 

a comb, 

High was his come, and coral-red withal, 

th dents embattled, like a castle-wall. Dryetlen, 


& The top or crest of a wave.—4. Honey- | 


the nucleus of a - 


of indistinct stars _ 


; 








tus, on account of the | 








is te ae n. 3.) Nawt. 
roll over, as of ‘a wave, or to 


with a white Hey 
————— 
ey. common names, 
deop'aley it i. Basset. } q valley be- 
tween hills or ner specifically, that 
a valley which forms 
its continuation above the most elevated 
spring. It is at the highest spring-head that 
e valley ends and the combe proper begins. 
A gradual rise th combe 
5— = | e shelving 


Sonthey. 
Comb (kém), n. See CoomB. 
Combacy,t n. Combat. *5 fo bye com- 


to win or lose the 
Combat (kom'bat or kum moat) oa (Fr. 


pcre git ho Lay baie to Dat with ae | ew 
inst. e AT. 0 t: to le 
or contend, ‘Forced by the tide to t 
with the wind’ Shak. ~ 


Pardon me, I will not comdarin my shirt. Sak. 
After the fall of the republic, the Romans combated 
only for the choice of masters. Gibbon, 
note to following article.] 
Coie So art oe 
t * orce, con 
— an antagon- 
a an Gounod axnunbiade or apladenn 
Sach was the © armour he had on 
When he the ambi:ious Norway coméate?. Shad. 


a struggle to resist, overthrow, or — 
contest; engagement; battle. 
My courage try by comer if thou darest, Shad. 


t between two indi- 
ar a og a eel ate, Fight, Combat, En- 
table ( 


See under BATTLE. 
om-~-bat’a-bl or kurm-bat‘a-bl), 
a. — of being combated, disputed, or 
op - 
tant (kom’bat-ant << 
———— * Con- 
ing; dis) conm- 
bat or contend; specifl- 
cally, in Aer. said of two 
beasts, as lions, &c., borne 
—— wi 
ng ion 
their faces to each other. 
Combatant (kom’bat-ant 
or kum’bat-ant), mn, 1. ; 
person who combats; an 
person who fights with another, or in an 
army or fleet. 
Sound, trumpets; and set forward, — * 


So trowned the 7 that bell 


2 a vo. ee —— 
argument or survived. th ‘A controversy 
which long survived the original comba- 
tants.” Maca 

Combater (kom’bat-¢r or kum’bat-¢r 
One who combats, disputes, or conten an 
combatant. ‘ Combaters or fighters.” Sher- 
wood. [(Rare.] 

Com ve (kom’ba-tiy or kum’ba-tiv), a. 


—— 


combati 

vely (kom’ba-tiv-li or kum’ba-tiv- 
— — In a combative manner; pugna- 
c 
Combativeness (kom’ba-tiv-nes or kum’‘ba- 
tiv-nes), n State of being combative; dis- 
position to contend or fight : by phrenolo- 
pantie Ce ———— 

es, 
(kim’ einen n. The tooth 
ofa com) with which wool is dressed. 
— — (Rom brusli), ad A brush to 
clean combs. 
Combe, ». See Coms, a valley. 

Combe (kémd), a. Having a comb or 


Aud bad fos bis crest a cock argent 

Combed and wa —— Lougfellow. 

Comber (kém’ér), n. 1. One who combs; 
one whose coonpation is to comb wool, &e. 


Prk! A long curling wave, 
bert —— n. Trouble; care; en- 
ge A 


Combert aE vt. Tocumber. Spen- 


honey of broken comb remain. 

ing Tires mewipeper. 
Combinable (kom-bin’a-bl), a. Capable 

combining or of being com . 


the margin. 
Combination (kom-bi- ——— {LL com. 
binatio, Fr.combinaison. See COMBINE] 1A 


coming together or unt > union of par- 


——— by toa Speration 

some t —3 Com. 

—— union of bodies or qualities in a 

mass or compound; union by ; chemi. 

cal union; as, to make new compounds by 
new combinations. Laws af chemical om. 

bination the laws which bate a Wiles 


fi 
dessert, and conversation. — Party, Faction, 
Cabal, Junto, Combination. See under Ca- 


BAL. 
Combinative (kom-bi'né-tiv), a. Tending 
to combine; y (home bP ue tort, 4 ¥ 
Gombe (i bin‘), vt. pret. & 
om -bin’), v- (CORN - 
ined; PPE. combining. [Fr. geet tg from 
the L.L. combino—com, and binus, two and 
Gre. or a *8 or —— 
closely together. ‘ them 
sey combined." ‘Shab. 
Combine (kom-bin’), v.i. 1. To unite, agree, 
~ coalesce; as, honour and policy 
ustify the measure.—2. To unite in friend- 


chip oa — by —— — 


You with your foes combine. Dryden. 


He that loves God's abode, and to combine 
With saints on earth, e Ghali one Gay wth fen diet 


| bine by the intervention 
bined (kom-bind’), p. and a. United 
closely; associated; leagued; confederated, 
united; bound together. 
(kom-bin‘ed- F adv. In a com 
manner ; F a state of combination, 


* t a A ‘of grace. 
Combinementt (kom — — 


bination. Abp. 
biner (kom-bin’ér), ». One who or that 
—— Bat oman 
of all —— —— 

Combing ( ’ing), n e wane 
a comb, : That which is removed by 


combing: generally in in pur as, the comé- 
hair combed 


beads. 
Com (kom- bri ti'sd-f) a 
order of shrubby or 


bretaces 58 
ous be ee the = —*. ning upward of 2 





comb, (kom’bér), n. A name given totwo | mens. Some of them are astringent 

Comb (kém), v.t. To dress with a comb; as, fishes found on the British coasts; (a) tothe | used for tann . and the kernels of others 
to comb one's hair; to comb wool. | Serranus , also called Smooth Ser- | are are chiefly valued fer 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; nédte, not, move; tibe, tub, bull; oll, pound; ti, Se. abune; F. Se. fev. 


COME 





COMBRETUM 
their tly-coloured showy flowers, eape. 
cially in genus Com 


sabres 

Com (kom’bré-tum), n, (L., a kind 

of rush.} The type genus the order Com- 

bretacer. 

Combe: — * An encumbrance to the 

wor 

Combust} om -best’), «. L. combustus, 

comburo, COMBUSTIBLE. 

term to a planet when so near the 
be obecured by it, or when not 

more than 8)" from it. ‘Planets that are 

oft combust." Milton, 

og tae To burn. Dick- 


(Rare; humorous. } 
Combustibility —— -bust'i-bil/-ti), a 


Same aa 

Combustible (koms-bast' bi), a. (Fr. com- 
bustidble, from L. comb combustum, hed 
consume —somb, 


i Easily excited ; flery ; 
rene said of persons. 
Arnold was a comnustitte character. Irving. 


Combustible (kom-bust‘i- bh. A substance 
that will take fire and b and 


tween combustibles and supporters of com- 
bustion, see COMBUSTION, 
Combustibleness (kom -bust’i-bl-nes), 1. 
The state or quay of being combustible 
len folate burning; capacity of being 


Combustion (kous-bast’ 'yon), mn. (LL. com- 
Usa, ] 1 The skate operati 4* 
BU on on 
burning; or, in 


chemical lan —— union of an inflam- 
mable substance with oxygen or some other 
supporter of combustion, attended with 
* and In most instances with light. 
chemical action whatsoever, if its energy ie 


— —* to such an extent 
that it —— Geo. Fownes, 
2.¢ Tamult; violent agitation with hurry 
and noise; m; uproar, 
ae tet 
Bon cruel wars « bronght all ee 
taneous the ignition of a 


initio: 
the internal development of heat 
without the application of an external flame. 
It not juently takes place among heaps 
of raga, wool, cotton when lubricated 
with oil, and hay, straw, and coal when damp 
or moistened with water. (See EREMACAU. 
heat at 9 
o enon era 
of the human bod y by be 
reduced to ashes without the - 
cation of fire. It is said to have in 
the aged and persons that were fat and hard 
drinkers. The chemical changes which would 
produce this result are not well understood, 
and many chemists, includi ing Liebig, reject 
the theory —— —— at none 
of the instances adduced are well authenti- 
cated,-—Supporters of combustion. Thor 
theaction between the gas and the more solid 
material, as coal, , charcoal, of 
combination combustion is the result, is 
mutual, the one having as much to do with 
the process as the other, yet the former, as 
oxygen, chlorine, iodine, and the compounds 
which they form with each other and with 
nitrogen, have received the name of sup- 
porters of combustion, Sig = to the latter 
the term ene kee been 
Invisible combustion, a term app by Sir 
H. Davy to those phenomena of combustion 
which are effected without the disengage- 
ment of t, as when oxygen and hydrogen, 
tubes, are carefully exposed toa 
high ten 


(kom- 
bust’yus, —32 a. —æ— : 
—— * Dry, 


matter.” 
t (kom-bust'iv), @. Disposed 
. Gauden, ) 


Come (kum), 4 pret. cume; part. come; 
ppr. coming. [A. Sax. cuman, pret. com, 
PP. cumen, also eiriman, cram or cwom, 
cumen, to come, to happen; cog. D. komen, 
Icel, koma, Dan. komme, Sw. komma, 0.1.G. 


— —— 


Cor geenio, to come; Gr. baind (for geaind), 
“eh, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; 





&, go; 


j, job; 





h the EOD POKING OF or willing, 

he person ad posed to go; as, 4 

hope he will come —— 

he came to another 

see you some time soon. Formerly the verb 

to come in this sense was frequently used 

with an infinitive not preceded by to. ‘Tho- 

ee ee for princes to come view fair 
Shak.— 3. Of time and what hap- 

e 


Ye shall not me pe until the time come when ye 
5 ae — he that cometh in the mame of 


will, 95. 
All ey tie will I walt, till my 


3. To reach a certain stage or oe ar 
‘oe a nt of pro- 
gress; to arrive at: followed by an infinitive; 
as, I now come to der the next branch 


=I now arrive at the con- 


sonsider, &e. 


scrape? —— 
(8ee also phrases Pengo Formerly this 
word was nently in constructions 
where get would now be probably used or to 
be to folluw the come. ‘How came m 
Set quite sovstein, i ms 7 comparative 
hot q' o ete, now com 

rare, —5. To happen or fall — 2. 


‘How comes that?’ Shak. ‘ hat will’ 
Shak, 
All things cour alike to all. Eccl. ix. 2. 
So comes it you have been mistook, Stak, 


6. To advance or move into view ; by saad 
na, blood or colour comes into the face 
of grapes obout tbe root nny a good sock of kernals 
comune cartier and prosper better. Saco, 
7.t To become. ist might be classed un- 
der 4—regarding to be as omitted. ] 

So came La widow, Saak. 
8. To accrue or result from; to be formed 
by; to appear; as, the butter comes. 
Usefulness comes by labour, wit by case. GC. Herbert. 
Frequently with of. 
This cowes af Judging by the eye. Sir &, L’ Estrange. 


9. Come, in the imperative, is used to excite | 


attention, or to invite to motion or joint 
action; as, come, let us go. 
minted. amar ae Mat. xxl. 98. 


ited, or followed by now, J say, 
watt the like, it expresses Increased carnest- 
ness, or seit, impatience, remonstrance, or 
rebuke. 

Come, come, open the matter in brief, Shad. 


Canee now, and let ws reason together, saith — 
* J 
—X nhe remonstrated, * 3 8 tak 
oe thing fling AF to heart,” * ", Black ite 


t; he went on till | 
village; I shall come to | 





[Certain of the compound tenses aft this verb . 


were once regularly and are still uently 
formed with the verb be instead have. 
See BE, 4 (6)]—T'o come and go, to alter- 
nate; to appear and disappear. 

The colour of the king doth come and go 

Between his purpose and his —— —XR 
—To come about, (a) to happen; to fall out; 
to come to pass ; —28* as, how did these 
things come about? (b) Te turn; to change 
to come round ; as, the wind will come shout 
from west to east; the ship comes about, 


On better thoughts and urged reasons, 
Hangar ode pole Hao the prs side. 


—Tocome at, toreach; toarrivovii —* 
of; to gain; ‘to come 80 near as to be able to 
take or possess; as, we prize those most who 
are hardest to come at; — — 
—— of ourselves. — To come nae 
(a) to leave, (>) To —— to 
as, the corn is comé very we Te 
(+) To obtain, 


co. ) to — 
a 

Examine how you came dy all your state. Dryden. 
—— —— (b) Pig. 


to be hum 
Your principalities shall cose dower, Jer, xiii. 28. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 





—To come down with, to over; to lay 
down, as in payment. {Colleg,} 

Little did he foresee when he —— 
how soon he woukd cvase domes with his own. Dictens. 
—To come home, (a) to come to one’s dwell- 
ing. (6) To touch nearly; to touch the feel- 
ings, interest, or reason; as, this appeal came 
home to all. (c) Naut. to be loosened from 
the ground, drag after the vessel: said 
of an anchor.—To come * (a) to enter, as 
into an inclosure ora ) To submit 
to terms; to yield. ‘If rob z5ben TS 

. should offer to come in.’ Spenser. (c)To 
become fashionable; to be brought into use. 
Silken garments did not come én till late. Aréntanot, 


(d) To enter, as an ingredient or part of a 
composition. 
of that in 
co ‘ams du oe baiginde the 
Atterbury. 
() To accrue from an estate trade, or other- 
rofit; aa, g *8 * * in well 
moe ie mee * t en 
crops iaht To * im for, to 
arrive in th aoe to take a share; 
way of obtaining; to get; to pet with 
others in getting a share or part of. 
The rest ame in for subsidies. Swit. 
Sissy, being at the corner of a row on the sunny side, 
came yr beginning of a sunbeam. Sores 
—To come in unto, to He carnally with. 
Gen. xxxviii. 16.—To come into, (a) to join 


I to bring hel $ ae ae more gener- 
, to agree * *5 th; to unite 
othera in ado 


Pas to come into 
& measure or —— (by ‘o acquire by 
inheritance or bequest; as, to come into 
an estate of £500 year. — To come near, 
to approach in place; hence, —— meg 
cally, to appro: in quality ; to ve at 
aed the same degree . a quality or 
accomplishment; to resemble, 

Nothing ancient or modern seems to come near it. 

Sir WW", Temple. 
— * ** ua toprceed —— 
come a) to e . 
aa a descendant. 

Of Priam’s royal race my mother carue, Beste. 
{b) To result from. See above, definition 8. 
—To come off, (a) to depart from ; to move 
fromon, (6 To escape ; to get free. 

If they come off safe call their deliverance — 


{c) To emerge; to issue; to part; hme 
with honour or disgtace. (d) To hap 


to take place; as, the match comes © —* 
Tuesday. (e)t To pay over; to give. 

We hear you are full of crowns 

Will you come af, sirt ‘Massinger. 


—To come off by,t to suffer. 

We must ex to cone ¢, the worst before we 
obtain the —— — rome Calamy, 
—To come on, (a) to advance; to 
to progress ; — as, the ain ane 
coming on “Ora man comes on well 
—— )Tõo result from. 

My young master, whatever comes on't, must have 
a —— 
—To come out, (a) to ho age or — 
from. (}) Te To become pub) to appear; 
= published ; to escape ph ye ig ad 

laars es etal is come out at last ; 
this book has just come out. (c) To express 
one’s self vigorously; to make an impression; 
5 a ae ee) WT be 
introduced to gen cise, gl rr na 
sense, to be presented at ae as, 3 
B— came out last season. © to appear 
after belng clouded, and to shine; as, the 
sun has conte out, To turn out to be; to 
result from calculation. . 


The weight of the denarius . . . 


comes otf sixty 
two grains and four-sevenths. 


Artuthnue. 


ef, or tit op 
out of, (a) lit, to issue fi 
finement or a close place; 
has come out of that affair 
issue from, as descendants, 
Kings shall come out of thee, Gen. xvii, 6 
--To come out with, to give — to; to 
disclose.—T'o come over, (a) to pass above or 
across, or from one side to another. (6) In 


nig ‘from con- 
s M8, he 
very —— (b) To 


| distillation, to rise and pass over, as vapour. 


(c) To pass from one party, side, or army to 
another; to change sides. (d) To get the 
better of ; to circumvent; to overcome; to 
borage 7 —— — 
To come round 
—— to recover; to revive; to re- 


TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 
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one’s former state of health; as, she 

come round again. (Transitive) To cir- 

cumvent; to wheedle; to get the better of. 
The governess had come round evi — — 


—To come short, to fail; not to pene to 
be inadequate. 


All have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God, * Rom, wi. 23. 
atta! 


To 
The : higheh and depth of thy eternal ways 
All human thoughts come short, Supreme x of thi things: 


—To _ ee) ) (to —— )to consent 
or if my parson will 
not soe to?" uve 8 ste recover; to come 
round; as, let her alone and she will come 
to in a little. indy i to turn the head 
nearer the wind the ship is coming to. 


b ~ —— to h; 
: H te 42 —— 


cons — — ruin, to | to bliss. 
‘In idcome to that?” Shak. ing come to 
knowledge." Shak. 


—— ee ee 6 Dene one be Renee 
, 2, 
(2) To fall to. 


The other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state. Shad, 


) To amount to; as, the taxes come toa 
sum. — To come to one's self, to get 


back one's Daa eg bre po 
a swoon, — To come to * — 
fall out; to be effi 


be verified. — To come up, 5 tad to repartee 9 to 
rise. (6) To —— or rise above 

the earth, as a p (c) Naut. same as 
Come to. 3 into use, asa fashion. 
‘Since ——— came up.’ Shak.-To come 
up the capstan (naut.), is to turn it the con- 
trary way, so as to slacken the rope about 
it.—To come up the 2 ‘all is to — 


ered wll not come up to the truth.’ 
with, — — 
iowing or purl pao — To come upon, to fall 


peed Rohn attack or invade.—Come your ways, 
= hither. Shak.—To come, 
Suture: in future; as, in times to come; suc- 
cess is "yet to come. 
Take a lease for naar te come. Locke. 
In the vulgar phrase ‘come Friday, come 
Candlemas,’' for next Friday, next Candle- 
mas, there is an —— certain words; 
have 


as, when Friday 
Come (kum * suns to play the part 
of; to prac Slang.) 
— mnpeealhnes se Lever. 
Don't come tricks here. Sang Diet. 
Often with an indefinite it. 
I say, that's conring i Woo strong. Farrar. 


Comet (kum), n. A sprout. 
That the —* Ame —— well dried you may 
know... by the thn cone — 


Comeatability Pie at’a- bivi-tiy, * * 


tainableness; accessibility. Sterne. 
Comeatable cameo) S (Come, at, 
and suffix Capable of being come 


at; "> ae of ae reached or ob 


See : 
— (ko-mé'di-an), n. 1. An actor or 
—— in comedy; or a player in general, 


e or female.— 2. A writer of comedy; a 
comic dramatist. Milton, 


Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus as a comedian. 
Peacham, 


Comedic (ko-mé‘dik), a Pertaining to or 


having the nature of comedy. ‘Our best 
comedic dramas.” Quart. Kev. 
(kom‘e-di), n [L. comardia, Gr. 


kdinddia, a comedy, probably from kémos, a 
revel or feast, a festal procession, and dd?, 
asong} Adramatic composition of a light 
and amusing class, its characters being re- 
sented as in the circumstances or meet- 
with pony incidents * nape co] dis- 
rom tragedy by its ahtliness, 

col Ge termination Pf its ~ or intrigue 
being happy; and from farce 7 its greater 
refinement and moderation, and by more of 

ability and less of burlesque. 


ag nth adv. In —— or 


— — wieder, valour, wit, 
Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest merit, 
That woman's love can win, or long inherit. 


Milton, 
(b) — * suitableness; fitness, 
‘omeliness is a disposing fair 
Of things oa actions in ft time and ¢. 
Sir F. Davies, 





t (kum ‘ling), n. An incomer. See | 
HOMELING. 


Comely (kum/‘li), a. [From come; cymlic, | 


comely, occurs In A. Sax., as also eye, suit- 
able; comp. become in sense of suit. The 
sense of suitableness is often from coming 
together, meeting, whence yr fit. So 
in Latin conveniens, ropriate, 
suitable, from convenio, to — ther.) 
1. Handsome; graceful; symme' : well- 
proportio: 


I have seen a son of Jesse . . . a comely 


Sai. xvi, 18 
2 Decent; suitable; proper; becoming: 
suited to time, place, ‘cirew matances, or per: 
— *Bashful sincerity and comely love." 


Is it comely that a woman pray unto God uncovered? 
1 Cor, xi, 5 


Comely?t (kum'li), ade. —— grace- 
— whe ‘aan a — * 

um-of), m. eans ; 

—— excuse; as, we can do without this 


come-af. (Rare 
Come - outer (kum- -out’ér), n. One who 
comes out; one who fi es established 
communities or societies; aradical reformer. 
(United States.] 
1 am a Christian man of the sect called Comme-onters. 


Haliburton, 
Comephorzs —— — api —— 
r, us 
of the —— —— ey measure 
—— — and are very olly. 
C. baicalensis, the sole species of which 


the genus consists inhabits the fresh-water 
lake of Baikal, on whose shores it is thrown 
by the eon storms of that region, where 
—— is collected and pressed for oil, but not 


— n. One that comes; one 
who a) ; one who has arrived and 
is present.—Al comers, everybody, without 
exclusion or barring; as, a compe tion open 


to all comers. 

The renowned champion hath published a 
Gofance to the world, and elfere te prove Kk ains 
ail comers, Stidling fleet. 


Comessationt (kom-es- si’ shon), n, [L. 
comessatio. } — — Drunken 
comessations." all. 

Comestible t (kom-est’'i-bl), a. [See below.) 
EKatable. Wotton, 

ible (kom-est’i-bl), n. [Fr. comestible, 
from L. , comesum or comes’ pro Ba 
eat up—com, and edo, to eat.) An le; 
an article of solid food. 
wi * —* — rouge, Sc. — 
to the e not act u t 
ro. oa people did —— —— 
(kom’e cometa, from Gr. 
kométés, long: Sea, * komé, hair: from 
the — of its tail.) The name given 
to certain celestial bodies which appear at 
irregular intervals, moving through the 
heavens In paths which seem to correspond 


with Retinal a curves, or in a few instances 
in elliptical orbits of great eccentricity. 





View of Donati's ——— Louden 


The former, after being visible from the 
earth for a shorter or longer time, disappear 
into space — never to return; the 
latter return to periodically. Some 
comets are only visible by the aid of the 
telescope, while others can be seen by the 
naked eye. In the latter case —— usually 
oft ke stars accompanied wi 

t, sometimes short and —————— 





| 
j 
| 





was divided into several branches. 
= vee Gate po —— — 1 

an. e no relatively 
to the head, but is subject to remarkable 
movements. The direction in which it 
points is always opposite to the sun, and as 
— te ngparent yedkion wichy achinn 
changes ap extra- 
——— velocity. The head of the comet 
* different degrees of luminosity, 


Fy 


ari t 


those of the plane 
plane as the orbit o 
clined to that orbit at all 

motion * the comets along 
sometimes direct, that is, in 
tion as that of the earth 


Bs 
wee 


the same 
and the 
The 


= 


of Jupiter and yet —— no 

fluence on their — The most ——— 
able discove 
comets is the 

of them —— the 


gust 9,10. It is, however, de 
comets themselves can be iden 
the star-showers, as the two 


ZAliner has may be 
bo —— and — the 
a larger celestial body. 
One of most remarkable comets of re- 
cent years was that known as Donati’s, dis- 
covered by Dr. Donati of Florence in 1066. 


1s wan very befilions in England in the 
tumn of that year, and on the 18th of 
ber was near coming into collision 
Venus —Comet wine, wine made 
the jy on in —— comets — 

and su in uence 
perior — * 


The old pentleman yet nurses some few bottles 
the famous comet year (i.¢. 1812), emphatically called 
comet wine. times mewapaper. 


Comet (kom’et), nm A at cards 
ema’ ( » game 


Cometarium (kom-ct-a‘ri-um), n. An as 
tronomical instrument in to repre- 
_ the revolution of a comet-round the 


Cometary (kom‘et-ar-i), n. Same as Comet- 


arium, 


— 62 a. Pertaining toa 

comet. ridge. 

Comet-finder (kom‘et-find-ér), n. In astron. 
a telescope of low power, but with a wide 
field, to discover comets. 

Cometic —— a. Relating to a comet. 

her (ko- nr ~r), mn. One 
who writes about comets. 

Com (kom-et-og’ra-fi), a. A de 

scription of, or treatise on, comets. 


is 
i 


=f 
E 


vea 


a 


Cometology (k (kom-et-ol'o-ji), n. A discourse 
on comets, that branch of astronomy which 
investigates comets. 

Comet-seeker (kom’et-s&k-ér), mn. Same as 


nder, 
Comfit (kum'fit), mn. [Fr. confit, pp. of con- 
Sire, — Pook to make -_s & sweetmeat, 


‘ectum, 
—con, together, and facio, to maake Ady 
sweetmeat; any kind of fruit root pre- 
served with sugar and dried; a —A 
with a seed in the centre; * —28 


lolli 
Combi} (kum'nt, To preserve dry with 


————— waste . . 
Thos com/itert in sweets to it last. Comey 
Comfiture t (kum’fit-dr),n. Same as Comét 


From o gtass to omfte res of court, 
Or city’s quelque let not 
My ——* aa 


nap he yh po gg tng 


comfort, from L * 
much 





Fite, fair, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


tũbe. tub, byll; 


néte, not, mive; 


COMFORT 


Se de cece 

tion to; to console; to cheer; to hearten; to 

solace; to enliven.” 

Li hemp prt pep hisn over all 

the evil that the Lord had upon ie 
Comfort sorrows ; vee they ad ei 
From Tennyson. 

3. To relieve, assist, or : now only 

a legal term, and used espec of the 


i hearten, 
vive, encourage, inspirit, gladden, 1 


Comfort (kum‘fért), n. 1. Relief from afflic- 
tion, sorrow, or trouble of any kind; solace; 
consolation ; as, to bring comfort to the af- 
enjopment, tev — ee 
enjoyment, re rom possession 

bodily wants and freedom 


Seat saison bodily ; @ feeling or state 
of well-being, sa’ or content. 
He (Goldsmith) had the means of Ji in com. 


‘ert, and even in what to one who had so 
MnTDA oe 9h Dee neat eee hoes *— 


3. That which gives or produee cath tol- 
ings as the above; that which furnishes 
moderate enjoyment or content. ‘My son, 
the comfort of my age." Shak.--4, Support; 
ce ; — — — 
now only a legal term 
ails ih ax couefert So & Sede 0. 
—— and quilted bed-cover. {United 
Comfortable (kum’‘fért-a-bl), a. 1. Belng in 
a state of ease or moderate enjoyment, as a 
person after sickness or pain; as, 1 now feel 


en slept 


joyment. — oper ba oer 
n i. 
— Shak..—3. Attended with com- 
ts with disquict of body or 
‘an bs Sarina juices” Senuth, 


4. Gi comfort; affording help, ease, or 
consolation; serviceable: (a)t of persona. 
* 22— to my mother, your — — 


of ‘A comfortable — 
3* words’ Shak. 

— — miserable men were saved, and 

a comfortable made for their subsistence, 


Comfortable (kum'fért-a-bl), n. Same as 
Comfort, 5. [United States. 
bleness (kum ‘fért-a-bl-nes), n, 
The state of being comfortable. 
Comforta’ ee ose: adv. Ina 
———— manner: (a) with ease or com- 
pe —** travel comfortably. (b)} With 
“Hope comvertaly and cheery for Gs pet 
formance. 
(c) 1 In a manner to give — or pen 


gee ere Is. xi. 2, 
Comforter (kum'fért-¢r), n. 1. One who 
comforts or consoles; one who strengthens 
and supports the mind in distress or danger. 


I looked . « Gor comyfordere, but Pound wen. 
iz. 20, 
2. The Holy Spirit, whose office it is to com- 
fort and support Christian. 
Bat the ‘erter, which is the Holy 5; whom 
the Father send in my name, he you 
all things. John xiv,’ 20, 


3. A knit weston os long and narrow, 


~ lhe Pee 
 Unget of 


similar fabric worn by 
Semalea. 4 


as Comfort, &. (United 


States] 

Comfortful (kum 'fért-fyl), a. Full of com- 
fort. Ruskin, 

Comfortiess (kum‘fért-les), a, Without 


comfort; without affording or without being 
attended by any comfort: (a) of persons, 
I will not leave you comfortiess, John xiv. 18, 


<b) Of things. 


—2 was a cave, 
Deep, dark, uneasy, ‘al, 
(kum‘fért-les-li), ode, Ina 
comfortless manner. 
Comfortlessness(kum'fért-les-nes),n. State 
or quality of being comfortless. 
um‘fért-ment), n. Actof 


gentle comfortment and entertainment of 
said ambassador.’ Hackluyt. 

Comfortress <kaatir} res) n A female 
that affords comfort, B, Jonson, (Rare.) 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; J, job; 


the neck in cold weather; | 











| 


pe ba ohare entertainment. ‘The | 
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Comfrey, Comfry (kom ———— 
conferve, ion Sensors ferveo, 
— monies sipainontian ot ee to 


w together, from prefix con,and ferreo, to 
boil: the name being given on account of the 
—— power of the common comfrey.] A 
name given to several European and Asiatic 

lants of the genus Symphytum, nat. order 
horaginaces The common 


| Comic (kom’ik), a. (1. comieus, Gr kimikos. 
pe COMEDY.] 1. Relating to » as 


Thy tragic muse gives smiles, thy comic, sleep. 
fitted to excite merri- 


mirth ; 
—— — comic shows.’ Shak. 


this ev to speak 
an ig Stents — ve Under 
been a comes for three generations. 7‘atler, 


a 1, Relating to co- 
sense comic is now 


Panes ———— 
Gay. 


2 ¢ Exciting mirth; diverting; sportive; droll: 
and ms com 


— 
Comicality om-ik-al'i-ti), n. 
— —— That whis which is comi- 


— — mik-al-li), adv, In a comical 
manner: in a manner befittin — 
to ; 

udicro 
(kom’ik-al-nés), n. — 
po D— the power or qu ity 
—— —S ‘Cheer- 
“Coming (Pum‘tng), p. and a and a, 1. Drawing 


og ewe ee 


"Ts the ramet of ie ges me mya re, 
And coming events cast their shatows bolero. 


2. Next in the future. ‘The coming morn.’ 

Shak.—8. Forward; ready to come. [Rare.] 
That very with a conceny stomach, 

und ntene 

choice. 


pave oweld baw de the cock’ 
‘s se mie cock's 
Sir . L Aacru 

How coming to the poet every muse. Pape. 


nee. 

Coming -ta kum'ing-in), n. 1. Entrance; 
arriv: —— — 

The covrng-in of this mischief was sore and * 

ous to the people, 2 Maccab, 
2¢ Income; revenue. 

What are thy rents? er a ee 


Submission; 
Coming-on' —S a. — 


— — Mecakin akan 
444. 


Comique (kom-ék), n. [Fr.] A comic actor 
or 
Comitia (k6-mi'’shi-a), n. pl. IL com, to- 
gether, and itum, supine of eo, to go; lit. 
goings together, assemblies] In Rom. antiq. 
assemblies of the people. These were of 
three kinds: the curiata, or assem- 
blies of apd pas ge houses or populus in 
wards or the comitia centuriata, or 
assemblies of the whole Roman people, in- 
patricians, clients, and plebeians 


in centuries; and the comitia ¢ or 
assemblies of the plebelan tribes only. 

Comitial (ké-mi’shi-al), a 1. Re to 
the comi r popular assemblies of the 


Romans for electing officers and 
laws. —2. Relating to an order of by- 
terian assemblies. : 

Comey Kamae n. [(L comitas, from 
convia, mild, affable. j ‘Mildiness and sua’ pone J 
ot manners; courtesy; civility; good bi 


oe Sa ee ee eee 
as of paramount moral duty. Story. 
—Comity af nations 75* 
re A in —— law asthe 
most appropriate to denote that kind of 
courtesy by which the laws and institutions 
of one state or country are and 
See os aera of another 
in i 

Comma (kom’ma),n. [Gr, * a seg- 
ment, from , to cut off.) 1. In printing, 
this point {,] denoting the shortest pause 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


te cee DIB AR Aba fl Pa? Est 


TH, then; th, thin; 


COMMANDATORY 


in reading, and separating a sentence ‘into 
divisions or members, according * the con- 
struction.—2.+ A clause. 
In the Moresc of 
f = - enedegee ofc — and 
ddison. 
3. In music, an enharmonic interval, bei 
the difference between a major and a uae 
tone, and ** by the ratio 80:81. 
Command ( —— — X 
Fr. commander, L. commendo, to intrust, 
ter to enjoin, "to command—com for con, 
and mando, to commit to, to command.) 
1. To order with authority; to lay injunction 
in; to direct; to pape the object being 
slither that which ia enjoined, as, he com- 
manded silence; or the recipient of the in- 
unction, as, he commanded the boys to 
eep silent. —2. To have or to exercise su- 
reme authority, especially military author- 
y, over. 
Those he commands move only in command, 
Nothing t in love, Shab, 
8. To have in power or within a of 
influence; to have control over. — 
The other (key) doth contmeand a little door, Skat. 
My harp would prelude woe— 
cannot all command the strings. Tennyson. 
— often 
; t» have wii 
—* ‘overlook, ‘The 


subject all the vale 
nded by a fortified house.’ ma 


“Oe se commands view of Ue fet garden 
the world, adison. 


5.¢ To direct; to send. 
‘Tie Lasd seek qoeemene hs Ries sees ee 


6. To exact or compel by — — 
to — to claim; as, a good magistrate 

mands the respect and affections of the 
—*— 7. To have at one’s disposal and 
service. 


Such aid as I can spare you shall command. Shad. 


Syn. To bid, order, direct, , govern, 
rule, contro! domina’ 
( -mand’ or kom-miind’), v i. 
1. To act as or have the authority of a com- 
mander. 
Virtue he had, deserving to command. Shae, 


2 To exercise influence or bone. ‘Not 
music so commands, vor the muse.’ 


Command (kom-mand’ or kom-mind’, n. 
1, The right or power of governing with 
chief or exclusive authority; su — power; 
control; as, he takes command of the 5— 


Command and force may often create, but, can 
never cure an aversion, 


He assumed an absolute ERIN 00 
fen 


3. The thing commanded; a com t; 
mandate; order. 

The captain gives command. Dryden. 
4. Power or control, as from holding an ad- 
vantageous military position; the power of 
overlooking or surveying without oblstruc- 
tion; as, troops were ao posted as to 
have command of the road, *The steepy 
stand which overlooks the vale with wide 
command,’ Dryden.—5. A body of troo 
or any naval or military force under 
command of a cular officer, — Word 
of command (milit.), the technical word or 
phrase employed by a superior officer to 
soldiers on duty commanding what they are 


to perform.— 'o be at one’s command, to be 
at ones 8 —*— —2 heels are at your 
command, YN. Control, sway, 


wer. —— mandate, order, injunc- 
n, charge, direction, behest. 
(kom- ‘wand’a-bl or kom- 
mind’a-bl)a. Capable of being commanded, 
N. Grew, (Rare.) 


Commandancy-general (kom-mand‘an-#i 
(or kom-mand‘an-ai) jen’ér-al), n. The office 
or j of a governor of a 

vince or Ses 
ata -mand‘apt or kom- 
mind’ant), mn [ 


}) A commander; acom- 
manding officer of a place or of a body of 
forces. ‘The murder of commandants in 


the view of their soldiera’ Burke. 
Commandatory t (kom-mand'a-tor-i or 
kom- meet, — Having the force of 
a command. 
How com 
is best disceraide Uy the Aponte’s wamcnicy cuts 
the churches. Bp. ddorton. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
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Commandedness! (kom-mand’ed-nes), n. | 4. In law, an order; a direction; alao the remembrance of someth *A sacrifice 
State of being — * Nona offence of inducing “another to tranagress commemorative of Cnriers Becta: up his 
Commander (kom-mand’ér or kom-mind’- ¶ the law or a, eee toit—TJen bodyforus’ He 
ér), m, L A chief; one who has supreme commandments, slang for ten fingers. kom - mem’ or-At-ér), a 
authority; a leader ; the chief officer of an Get you from —— One who 
army oF of any divielon of it Or I will set my ¢en commmanaiments in your face mem'o-ta-tor-{), a. 


a leader and commander 
Is, by. 4 


— Xaut. an officer next in rank 
above lieutenant and under the captain. 
In matters of etiquette he ranks with a 
Heutenant-colonel in the army. Ip large 
vessels there is a commander as well as 
captain, but in sloops and vessels of that 
class the commander is the highest officer. — 
& One on whom is bestowed a — 
4 A heavy beetle or wooden mallet used 
paving; a bishop.—5,. In ang Ay bape in- 
strument, like a box or for encasing 

minum, — Com- 


i have given him for . 
the people, 


mands the 
ocean distric per 
Head, See under CHIEF. 
—— ——— (kom-mand‘ér-ship or 
kom-mitnd’ér-ship), a. The office of a com- 
— 6. 
ommandery, Commandry (kom-mand’- 
ér-i or kom-mind’ér-i, kom-mand’ri or kom- 
miind’ri), n. (Fr. commanderie.] 1. A term 
used in several senses in connection with 
some of the military and religious orders. 
fe) Among several orders of knights, as the 
a Hospitallers, &., 
the control of amember of the order (called 
a commander or prece ), who received 
the income of the estates bel 
knights within that district, and expended 
for his own use and accounted for the 
rest; in d, more especially 
toa manor belonging to rig the 
Knights Hospitallers or Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. —— religious orders, 
as those of St. and St. Anthony, the 
district under the authority of a dignitary 
called a commander. 


¥ v, 


The comenanderies . .. were so ad- 
ministered, that a ant nom their sovenass 
was anoually rem to en. e treasury e 
order, ~ Prescott, 

The office or ty of a commander, — 


¢ 

f A house, technically called a ‘cell,’ for 
—— the —— — of a comman- 
— as a home for veteran 
— of order.—2. A district or ter- 
ritory under the admin of a gor- 
ernor or commander, [Rare in this general 

sense.) 

The country is divided into four comenernderies 
onder so many governors. Brougham, 
Commanding a -mand’ or kom- 

z — — * authority; 
bearing rule; exercising supreme 
; aa, a commanding officer. — Con- 


manners; a com- 
manding eloquence.—8. inating; over- 
ae a wide region without obstruction; 
commanding eminence.—-4, Imperious; 
dominoctiog. ‘ Commanding wives.’ ries. 
(kom-mandd'Ing-li or kom- 

miind’ing-li), adv. Ina commanding man- 
ner, 


Commanditaire (kom-mof-dé-tar),n. [Fr.] 
A sleeping —8 in a joint-stock com- 
pany, who ls only Hable to the extent of the 

— he invests; a partner of a limited 
ility company. 

Commandite (kom- mon-dét), mn. (Fr.] A 
partnersh 8* which one may advance 
capital without as an active in the 
management of the business, and be exempt 
from nsibility for more than he put 
into it; limited liability. J. 5. Mill. 

(kom-mand’les or kom- 
mind’Tes ), a, Ungoverned; ungovernable. 
‘That their —— furies might be 
staid.’ Heywood, 

Commandment — i or kom- 
mand’ment), n. 1. A command; a mandate; 
an order or injunction given by authority; 
charge; precept. ' —— 

A new cvmmandment unto le e hove 


2A precept of the d at Mount 
Sinai; one of the laws given by God to the 
ty; com- 


Israclites. Ex. xxxlv.—3 Aw 
mand; power of commanding. 


a district under | 


ing to the | 








Commando (kom-man‘ dé [D. eom- 
mando, lit. a command. } ar expe- 
dition or raid undertaken by private indi- 
oes for ** — meres y. 
e name given e quasi-military expe- 
ditions rtaken by the Dutch boers and 
En: farmers of South Africa against the 
natives, whence the word seems to have 


come, 

If the natives objected a commando soon settled 
the matter, A commands was merely a new name 
for an old thi — ee eS ee 
usages Of resis. nts of war. 

Commandress (kom-mand‘res or kom- 
mind’res), mn A woman Invested with 
supreme authority; a female commander. 

Let me adore this second Hecate, 

This great commandress of the fatal sisters. 


Roan. & Fi. 
Commarkt (com’miirk), mn [0.Fr. com- 
marque, L.L. commarea, &e, 


G. , a 
merch, } The frontier of a country. 
commark of 8. Lucar's” Shelton, 


The beaks in birds are commaterial with teeth. 
Pr 
ity t —_ — ti), m. 
The fact of consisting of the same matter 
with —2— else. 
(kom-mat'ik, kom- 


Comma’ 
mat‘ik-al), a. II. commatious, See COMMA.) 
— — having short clauses or sen- 


(Rare. 

Gunteniion * ( kom‘ mat- > > [See 
above.) Briefness; conciseness in writing; 
shortness or abruptness of sentences. * Com- 
matiem of the style” . 

Commeasurable (kom-mezh’dr-a-bl), @ 
{Prefix com, and measuradle.] Reducible 

to or having the same measure; commen- 

surate; equal. Jz. Walton, 
(kom-mezh'ar), vt To coin- 
cide with; to be co-extensive with. 
Until endurance 
Sinew'd 4 with action. and the fel-growa will, 
Circted thro’ all experiences, pure law 
Commeansure perfect freedom, "Soengsen, 
(kom’- 

After J. & G. Com- 

mel Du ) A nat, order of 

us⸗ 2* natives of warm cli- 
mates, characte flowers with three 
petala, two a one small, three 
sepals othe. carpels, and a trochlear 

The spider-wort —— 

of the ———— —* have 

berose fleshy rhizomes which are used as 


— — ———— or-a-bl 
Memorable; worthy to be remem 
noticed with honour. Johnson. 

Commemorate (kom-memr‘or-At), et — 


mé-li-na"sé-€), n. 


or 


CONLMLEMOTO— 
tion. See MEMORY.) To preserve 
memory of by a solemn act; to celebrate 
with honour * solemnity; to honour, as a 
person or even some act of respect or 
affection, inten: to preserve the remem- 


brance of that person or event; as, the 

Lord's sw is designed to commemorate 

the sufferings and d love of our Saviour. 
sation om-mem’‘o-rishon), #. 


The act of commemorating or calling to re- 
membrance by some solemnity; the act of 
honouring the memory of some person or 

event by solemn celebration; thus, the feast 


of the among the Israclites was an 
anntal commemoration of their deliverance 


The Cherch of England, though she asked for the 
intercession of mo created being, a ot epee 
for the comenemroration of some who had 


suffered great things for the faith. Macantay. 


prize ‘compositions are read in 
_ theatre, and honorary conferred 


pon distinguished —— It is the great 
day of festivity for 
Commemorative 


thet af things bed been savage hove, —* mem'or at Iv). a. 
puto te cowatenance Shak. | Tending to or preserve the 
Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, move; tbe, tub, byl; 








| 


Commendable 
days kom'mend-a-bl), a. 
and | mended __ 


| 





. suit, action, om process — 


| masters of arts and doctors * 


commenced ; ppr. . {Fr com. 
It. cominciare, from a (hypotheti- 
cal) L.L. cominitiare —L. com, and 


prefix 
initiare, to begin. See INITIATE] 1. To 
begin; to take rise o origin; to have firs 
aa, this empire cowmmenced at a 


ex 

late period. 
nature did in 

intone ontedan ——— 


2. To begin to be, tak 9 ald dls ie 
acter. 


If wit b from vance oder, 
Ab tot ue innanng Yoo Pope 


menee rough deeds 
acts commenced 


on this is bal of earth. 


2 In Cambridge University, the day 


tates, 
——— at ents and when the degen ol 
master of arts and the honorary degrees of 
doctors in the professions are also con- 


ferred. 
Commend (kom-mend’), v.¢ — —— 
to commit to one’s charge, to 
—com, and mando, to commit to. —— 
word a8 command with a different 
tion,.} 1.t To commit; to deliver; to 
or give in charge. 

Father, into thy hands I conmmmend my spirit 


Luke x25h a4 
2 To represent as worthy of confidence, ne- 
tice, regard, or kindness; to commit to one’s 
favour, or favourable attention; to recom- 
mend; to set forward for notice: with re 
flexive pronoun sometimes to call for notice 
or attention; as, this subject commends i- 
self to our careful attention. 
1 commend unto you, Phebe our sister. Rom 2m 1. 
—Commend me, a familiar formula expres 
sive of approval or preference. 


3. To praise; to ———— 

— the een meee | 

4, ee eee 
to send greeting or comy from 


Comenends 
Syx. To commit, intrust, deliver, applaed, 
recommend, praise, extol, laud. 
(kom-mend’), ¢.i To approve: 
to praise. 


Wor con we wor commssel ¥ he Ail ete Se 
endian Seah 6f endowing charitkes and fowdag 


—— —— Commends- 
H ts ; ti *Tell her | 
tion; compliments; greeting. 


send to her 
bie ———2* Smal 
Capab! e 
a; worthy of Pann bm 
or 


praise; lau 
— OO 


Saab. 
‘om-mend’a-bi-nes), * 
commendable. 
(kom-mend’a-bif), ade. [a 
a commendable or jy manner 
— f {LL Aa 
ecclesiastical benefice or li commended 
urch to the 


by the crown or head of the 
care of a qualified person to hold till 


State of 


oll, pound;  , Sc, abune; f, Sc. fey. 
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proper provided, the term bel without —— Feet an and 18, which 
usually ap ed wre tiving retained in this | may be measured by 6 
way by a op after he has ceased to be bly (kom- Sisal ah ki 


_ Commensura 
an incumbent, and therefore should have | In & commensurable manner. 
Commensura 


8 up his benefice, the benefice bei 
held in commendam. By 6 

7 we IV. the holding of livings in com- 
mendam was, forthe future, abolished. ‘ Dis- 
pensations, exemptions, commendams, an- 
nates, tenths.” —— 


ft nan; bat 
it for biel. 


Commendatary (kom-mend’a-tar-i), a. 
Holding in commendam. 

a One 
who holda a li 


in commenda 
( wmand dahon), n. a 
commendatio.) 1. The act of comm 
53* favourable representation in w 
of esteem. 
Need we, as some ethers, opletian of comme — 4 
2 

2, That which commends or recommends; 

—— of esteem, approbation, or praise. 


Good mature is the most godlike commendation of 
a man. Dryden. 


3 Service; respects; greeting; message of 
Ee Rem ath er —— 


—Commendation ninepence, a bent silver 
ninepenny piece formerly used as a love 


Like commendation —— — crooked, 
With * To and from my love,’ it sar 


Commendator (kom-menis-te), n, One 
who holds a benefice in commendam, In 
Scotland, in Roman Catholic times, the 
commendator was a secular person by whom 
* fruits of a benefice were levied during 

oe ak tes oo was — a steward or 
pointing PR fi Cre ole 

—* ap ‘or life 

obligation to account. This led to a peo. 

bition (1466, mas all commendams except- 

ing those granted by bishops for a term * 

exceedi months. 

(kom-mend’a-tor-i), a, 

L. Serving to commend; presenting to fav- 

ourable notice or reception; — 
raise; as, a commendatory letter.—2. Hol 
ng a benefice in commendam ; as, a = 

mendatory — een — 

In the Book — gro wer, & prayer * 

the service for the vis visitation of the sick, 

read over a person at the point of death, — 

Commendatory letters, letters written by 

one bishop to another in behalf of any of 

the clergy or others of his diocese, travel- 
ling, a they may be received among the 


(kom-mend’a-tor-1), n. 

Commendation; eulogy. South, 
(kom-mend‘ér), n. One who 

commends or py 

Commensal -men'sal),n, [L. com,with, 
and mensa, table.) 1.t One that eats at the 
same table. Chaticer; Bp. Hall.—2. One of 
two animals or plants that are always found 
together; an animal which lives on or in 
another, ‘without being 


Pinnotheres or 
cavity of shell-fish, and find their food in 
on introduced for the benefit of 


— — eal), a. Having the 
character of a commensal, ‘See the noun. 

Commensalism (kom-men’sal-izm), n, The 
state of being commensal. See ComMMEN- 


SAL, 7. 

— — (kom-men-sal'-ti), n. Fel- 
lowship at ta the act or practice of eat- 
ing at the same ‘table. ‘Promiscnous com- 
mensality.” Sir T. Browne 

Commensation t (kom-men-sA’shon), n. 
Eating at the same table. ‘Pagan commen- 
sation.’ Sir T. Browne. 

ity, Commensurable- 

ness (kom-men’sii-ra-bil’i-ti, kom-men'st- 

— * n. The state of being commen- 

— or of having a common measure. 
Sir T. Browne. 


(kom-men’sii-ra-bl), a. 
{Fr., from prefix com, and L. meneura, mea- 
sure. See MEASURE] Having a common 
measure; reducible to a common measure. 
Tian 8 yard a0 8 Seek ——— 
as both may be measured by inches. 
menstrable numbers are those = may 
be measured or divided by another number 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; 


te (kom- vmeny's0-rit), a [L 
x com, and mensura, measure.) 1 
mcihle to a common mesaure.—2 Of equal 
size; having the same boundaries. he 
inferior commissariats which a a 
an commensurate ay the di — 
ambers's Enecy, — Ang 
amount, degree, or m: tude; adequate; | 
as, we find nothing in this life commensur- 


ate to our desires. 

When shall we return to a sound conception of the 
right to ny rhe X being official, im 
and de the per nce of comunense 
duties? Coleridge. 


Commensurate (kom-men’sii-rit), v.¢. pret. 
& pp. commensurated ; ppr. commensurat- 
ing. 1. To reduce to a common measure, 
Sir T. Browne.—2. To adapt; to proportion- 
* ‘fo the degrees “ofp forms hs * 
ution egrees preparation 
necessity,’ Fuller. 

(kom-men’sii-rat-li), adv. 

In a commensurate manner; so as to be com- 
mensurate; —— — adequately. 

-rat-nes), 

oe State or quality of "being commensur- 


Commensuration (kom-men’si-ra"shon),n. 
Proportion; a state of having a common 
measure. 

All fitness lies in a particular commensurction, or 
proportion of one thing to another, South. 


Comment -ment’), vi [L. commentor, 
to cast in mind, think, devise, compose, 


from commentus, pp. of comminiscor, to re- 
flect on, to devise—com, with, together with, 
and the stem wifin, seen in memini, to re- | 
member, and in E. mind.] To make — 
or observations, either on a book or writing, 
oron actions, events, or opinions; especially, 
to write notes on the works of an author, 
with a view to — his * or r to 
his 
—— —8** Shak, ‘I must translate 
and comment.” Pope. 

Crittes, having first taken a ier to one of these 
poets, proceed Lo comment on him and illustrate him, 


Dryden. 
Comment (kom-ment’), of To comment 
on; to expound, 

This was the text commented by Chrysostom and 
Theodoret. : * Reeves. 
Comment (kom’ment), ». 1. A remark or 
observation; a remark or note in writing; 
especially, a note intended to illustrate a 
writing or a — we in an author; 
annotation; e on; exposition, ‘All 
the volumes o po thy, with all their 

comments,” Prinn— 2 Talk; discourse. 
Sh mi 
Fabia rath 
Tennyson, 
Commentt (kom-ment’), r.t. [L. commentior, 
to invent or devise a falsehood—com, and 
mentior, to lie, from same root as commen- 
tor. See COMMENT, v.i1,}] To feign; to devise. 
Spenser, 
Commen' 


(kom'ment-ar-i), nm. 1. A 
series or coll 


ion of comments or annota- 
tions; explanation of difficult and obscure 
passages in an author,—2 An historical nar- 
rative; a memoir of particular transactions; 
as, the Commentaries of Cwsar. 

tary (kom’ment-ar-l), ©t To 
write notes or comments upon. [Rare.] 

tate (kom-ment'’it), vi To make 
comments; to write a commentary or anno- 
tations. “Commentate upon it and return 
itimproved.” Lamb. [Rare.] 

tation (kom-ment-f'shon), mn. The 
act of one who comments; annotation. 


The of commentation turns to Sp eye of 
far more 
Whewell, 


taste, meta $ and morals, 
avidity than to eden 

Commentative (kom-ment’a-tiv), a. Mak- 
ing or containing comments. 

Commentator (kom'ment-A-tér), n. One 
who writes a commentary; one who writes 
annotations; an expositor; an annotator. 


How cosmtmentetors cach dark passage shun, 
And hold their fart candies to the wun. 


Commentatorial (kom- ment’s-t0"rl- ‘aly. a. 
——— to * characteristic of commenta- 


Commentatorship ———— gate 
n. The office of a commenta! 
, Commentor (komvment-ée), | fn one mass intimately; to blend. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin: w, wig; wh, whig; sh, avare.—Geo 2 


COMMINGLE 


nv, 1, One that comments or makes remarks. 

2+ A commentator or annotator. 
As slily as any conrmrenter goes by 
Hard sense. 


words and Downe. 


Commentitious! (kom-men-ti’shus), a. = 
commentitius, from commentior, to lie. 
ComMMENT, v.t. to feign.] Invented; feigned; 
imaginary. 

To her the rks of truth and aeioasty 
cull ot what iste ———— 

Commentyt (kom’men-ti), n. 1. Community. 
Hardyng.—2. —— mek common people. 
Commerce (kom'mérs, formerly kom-mers’), 
. (Fr. commerce, L. commercium— com, 
together with, and merz, mercis, merchan- 
dise.} 1.An interchange of $s, merchan- 
dise, or property of any kind between coun- 
tries or communities; mercantile ts; 
trade; traffic; the commerce between 

Britain and the 


Inited States; to be en- 
gaged in commerce. ‘An country that hath 
commerce with the rest of the world.’ Locke. 
2. Social intercourse between individuals; 
mutual dealings in common life. ‘In the 
ordinary commerce and occurrences of life." 
Addison, — 8, Carnal intercourse between 
the sexes. —4. A e at cards which is 

layed by exch 
YN. Trade, 
communion, communicati 
aw hey vi LtTo athe. 
to carry on e. W. Raleigh. ‘o 
hold intercourse; to commune. 
Hid his face 


From all men, and comrmercing with himself, 
N — 


Commerceless (kom'mérs-les), a. Destitute 
of commerce. ‘The savage comimerceless 
natiousof America.” Dean Tucker. |Rare.} 
Commercer (kom-mérs’tr), n. One who 

traffics or holds intercourse with another. 


—— thei mér’shal),a. 1, Pertain- 


ing to commerce or trade; as, commercial 
concerns; commercial relations, —2. Carrying 
on commerce; a8, a commercial nation.— 
8. Proceeding ‘from trade; as, commercial 
benefits or profits, -— Commercial law, that 


— relates to trade, na tion, maritime 
such as rance, bot- 

tomry, bills of ladi » charter parties, sen 
men's wages, ge Tage, and also to 
bills of exchange, bills of f creait, factors and 
agents. The body of rules constituting this 
law is substantially the same throughout 
and in the United States; the rules, 


decisions of one country and 
—— being in general applicable to the 
questions arising in any other,— Commercial 
room, in hotels, a room set apart for the 

accommodation of commercial travellers; a 

blic room. 
(kom-mér’shal-l!), ade. Ina 
commercial view or manner, 

tet (kom-mér’shi-it), v.i. To 
have commerce; to 2** intercourse; to as- 
sociate. Dr. G. Cheyne. 


—* — ——— IL com- 


nugro-—com, and migro, to migrate.) To 
migrate together; to move in a body from 
one country or place to another <j perma- 
nent residence, —— mei a 
Commigration (kom-mi-gra on), n. e 
act of migrating in a body. ‘Commigrations 
or removals of nations.’ Hakewill. (Rare.} 
Comminatet (kom’mi-nat), v.t. (L. commi- 
nor, comminatus, to threaten —com, toge- 
ther, and minor, to — To threaten; 
to denounce. G. H (L 


rdinge. 
—— -mi-na’shon), 7. 
comminatio—com, and minatio, a Create 
ing, from minor, to threaten. See MENACE ] 
1, A threat or threatening; a denunciation 
of punishment or ce. ‘With ter- 
rible comminations to all them that did re- 
" Foxe. — thunders of commina- 


tion which not unfrequently roll from — 
dox pulpite.” fs. Taylor. —2— 
2 An office in the Uturny of 


England, appointed to be read on Ash Wed. 
nesday pp the first day of Lent, contain- 
ing a recital of God's anger and threaten- 
ings towards sinners. 
See deeet aug potion. i Sosen, 
ening; punishmen ‘onson., 
Commingle (kom-ming’gl), vt. or & pret. & 
comm 


pp. —— ng. [Prefix 
com,and mingle. } t — ———— 
in one mass or iatmately: blend. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kxv. 


COMMINUATE 
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COMMISSURE 





mingled with the gloom of imminent war." 

Tennyson. 

duende —— — —3* 
Comminuatet (kom·minũ · at). c.c. For 

comminute. Quoted by Latham, 
Comminuible t (kom-min-'i-bl), a. [See 

below.] Reducible to powder, 


The best diamomis are — 5 Oy 
+7. Browne, 


Comminute (kom'mi-nat), v. t "pret. & pp. 


comminuted; ppr, comminuting. IL. com- 
minuo, comminuty to make —com, 
with, and minuo, to lessen; root min, as in 


minor, leas.] To make — ot fine; to re- 
duce to minute particles or to a fine pow- 
der by breaking, pounding, rasping, — 
ing; to pulverize; to triturate; to 
55000 ies) het Se Oe eves «. - 
chie@y on shellfish, which comareinute an 
their teeth before they swallow * nuunaans. 
Comminuted, Comminute (kom/‘mi-niit- 
ed, —— nit),a, Divided into wy small 
parts; in surg. broken or smashed into small 
parts; characterized by such breaking. 
A commminuted fracture 6 one in which the bens is 
broken into a nutaber of pieces. Dunglts 
Comminution (kom-mi-nfi’shon), ». 1. ‘The 
aet of comminuting or reducing to a fine 
— to small particles; pulverization; 
the fracture of a bone into a num- 
ber of | pleces,—2.+ Attenuation or diminu- 
tan by small abstractions. 
In fuséon there is a comminution of the 
pe manifestly 


Commiserable t (kom-miz’ér-a-bl), a. [See 
COMMISERATE.) Desery of commisera- 
le of exciting 


tion or pity; pitiable; ca > nob oe 
sympathy or sorrow, *‘ le com- 
ie Bacon. 


MISERABLE. } 
regret for, 
sionate; to pity: appl 
things; as, to commiserate 
condition. 

We should commserate those who groam beneath 
the weight of age, disease, or — 


Sir F. Denham, 
2.t To regret; to lament; to be sorry for, 


We should commmiserate our ignorance, * en: 
deavour to remove it. 


8yx.To pity. compassionate, feel — 


Pell mig 


condole 
Fave ha, om-miz’ér-i"shon), 7. The 
act of commiserating; a sympathetic suffer- 


ing of pain or sorrow for the wants, afflic- 
tions, or distresses of another; pity; com- 
passion.—SyrN. Pity, compassion, sympathy, 
fellow-feeling, tenderness, concern. 
Commiserative (kom-miz’ér-a-tiv),a, Com- 
passionate. oi Hall. (Rare.} 
Commiseratively (kom-miz’ér-a-tiv-li),adv. 
Jn a compassionate manner; with compas- 
sion. Sir 7. Overbury. 
tor (kom-miz’ér-i-tér), n. One 
who commiserates or pities. Sir 7. Browne. 
kom- -mis-si' rial), a, [See 
ertaining to a commissary. 
(kom-mis-si'ri-at), mn. [Fr- 
See COMMISSARY.] L The de ent of 
an army whose duties consist in supplying 
transports, the oo —* cam one, 


COMMISSARY.] 
Commissariat 


ganized, and remained a war-office d 

ment, under a com -general-in-c ief, 
until 1870, when it was merged, with other 
supply de ts, in the control depart- 
ment, Which performs all the civil adminis- 
trative duties of the army.—2. The office or 


emplo. tof a commissary.—3, In Seats 
lau, the urisdiction of a comm ; the 
district of country over which the au ority 

commissary extends, 


or jurisdiction of a 
See extract. 


The inferior commisrariate, — had —— 
been commensurate with the dioceses, had been 
abolished by a previous statute, each county being 
2*3 into a separate commmissariat, of which the 
sheriff is commissary, t's Emey. 


Cc (kom'mis-sar-{), n. [Fr com- 
missaire, L a *— one 

any trust or du y is delegated, 

mitto, commissum, to commit, intrust to— 

poet and mitto, missum, to send.) 1. In a 
sense, a commissioner; one to whom 

—— some charge, duty, or office 

by a ** power; one who is sent or 

delegated to execute some office or duty in 

the place, or as the representative, of his 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


——— The head 38 


pine, pin; 


superior.—2. Eccles. an officer of the bishop 
who exercises spiritual jurisdiction in re- 


mote of a diocese, or one intrusted 
with ‘ormance of the duties in the 
bishop's 3. = Seots law, the judge 


missary-court. See CoMMISSARY-COURT.— 
4 Milit iit, a name given to officers or officials 
of various kinds, especially to officers of the 
commiseariat —— and in the Eng- 
lish army also to officers in the ordnance 


store de general 
ranks with a major-general, a deputy com- 
missary general with a colonel, a commis- 
par a major, a deputy commissary 
with a captain, an assistant commissary 
with a lieutenant. In the United States, 
an officer whose duty is to furnish food for 
the ——“ is called the connunissary of subsis- 


sar-i-kort), n, 


ent A com 


—————— 
In Scots law, ſa)a suprems court establ 


in Edinburgh in the sixteenth century, to 
which were crenalenved the duties formerly 
commissaries. 


discharged bishops" 
It had —X in actions of divorce, 
declarator of marriage, nullity of marriage, 
and the like. Its powers having come gra- 
dually to be co with those of the 
Court of Session, court was abolished in 
1836. (6) A sheriff or county court which 
decrees * — —— to — 
—5—— —— property 
—— yee ve incidental fune · 
—* The sh os ok 
is called commissary, and the county over 
—* the court has jurisdiction a conunis- 


i-jen’- 
See 


kom mis-sar- “ship J 
The office of a 


‘(kom-mi’ shon), n [. com- 
niissio, commissionis, & le’ go together; 
= to one, a 


commisai 
missum, to send.] L 
mitting: (a) the act 


ing. ony Bogen A = Fey gic | 
tted, intrusted, or delivered; specifically 
the warrant by which —5 — ar held, or 
any authority — a warrant 
granted by the crown or b: ttoa 
nm, or to a body of ba fla to inquire 
nto and report on any subject. (6) The 
document issued by the crown to officers in 
the army and navy, judges, justices of the 
peace, and others, conferring authority to 
perform the various duties. (c) A 38 
which issues from a court of law for various 
[tele Paneer Byers taking of evidence 
witnesses who are unable to appear in 
court.—%. Change; order; mandate; autho- 
rity given. 
He bore his great conandesion in bis look. Dryden. 


4 A Mpeg Sn a number of persons 
joined in an office or trust; hence, to put 
into commission, to intrust to some special 
or extraordinary administrator or adminis- 
trators, the ordinary administration being 
in abeyance. 

On the of Jani the Gasefte announced 
go che pecoie of Landaa aden rm that the Treasury was fat 
info comerttssion. Alacanény. 

5. In com. (a) the state of acting under autho- 

rity in —* purchase and sale of 8 for 
tion or business of an agent; 

‘o trade or do business on conentis- 

* sell for another by his au · 

e allowance made to a ceting | 


a long sare . 
chemise.) A shirt. (Slang.] 
shiftiog in condition, 

And ia the mf e a a on ag Se 
—Commission of , & commission 
formerly issued by the —— ap- 
pointing and —— ——— persons to 
examine into the facts relative to an 34 
bankruptcy, and to secure the bankrupt’s 
lands and effects for the creditors. — Com- 


mission of de Same as Court of De- 
legates — see — DELEGATE). —Com- 
mission of a commission 


issuing 

ieee the omen of Caenceer tn entation ok 

uiry whether a person is a lunatic or 
not, — Commission or commissioned 


See COMMISSIONED. Comission 5* 


néte, not, möre; tibe, tub, byll; 


———— 


peace, a commission 


rant, — mandate, office, agency, per- 
centage, brokerage, 
Ghone-waf'ehon), 2. vi 1 To give 
a commission to; to empower or authorize 
by commission. a 
* Leap 5 law ‘pers thea commissioned by 
2. To send with a mandate or authority. 
A chosen band 
He Grst commttrions to the Latin land. 2egrien. 


Syn. To appoint, depute, authorize, em- 
er. 


One who uae or —— —e— 
n. w 8 or sells goods another 
on commission. 

(kom-més-yén-ar), a. [Fr] 
An attendant attached to hotela, who per- 
forms Beg —— such 
as attending arrival way-trains 
and steamboats to secure customers, look- 


ing after 1 &e.; _— a kind - * 
senger or general; this 
some large won, bodies of 
have been wh from the ranks 
of mili pensioners. 

oam-nol’- 
shon-al, kor-mt' shon-ar-l),a. Pertaining to 
a erring a commission or 
conferred by ‘a commission. ‘The king's 
letters * Le Neve. * Comanus- 


commissional, 
authority.” Bp. Hall [Rare.j 
t jh ma mi‘shon-at), rt. To 
More. 


ch Sond p. and a. 
Furnished with a ; empowered; 
officer. 


sergeanta, 
(kom-mi‘shon-ér), m 1. One 


Commissioner 
who commissions. —2. A person included in 


a warrant of authority; one who has a com- 
or warrant from proper authority to 
perform some office or execute some lvnsi- 
ness for the person or government which 
employs him and gives —— * * Itin- 
commissioners 


to inspect, through- 
om, into the conduct of men 


0 holds a 
manage with full authority.—3. A 
ssionaire.—4. One of the persons 
elected to manage the affairs of a police 
burgh or non-corporate town in Scotland, 
—— toa bailie or town-counciliar 
corporate town.— Commissioners of an- 
ae See AUDIT. — ——— 
See BANKRUPTCY.—Charity commissioners, 
s * —— Ager rage over all chari- 
ee in — 5 t those im 
the city of London, ~ Cesk sereee com ues 
sioners, a body appo' superintend 
the examination o! candidates for situations 
in public offices —Commissioners 
ary, the judges of the High Court “ol Fast. 
of 


tland, 
j -general, the lord ML Ay Ps, 
and five ju of the Court of Session. — 
Lords of the treasury. See 
TREASURER. —The Lord H igh-commussioner 
to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Seotland is the representative of the sove- 
—— in age assembly.—Commiasioners of 
u. commissioners a 
pointed Rag assess the land-tax and to appor- 
the valuation according to the provi- 
sions of the Valuation of Lands Act, within 
—Conrmissioners 


The office of a 
erroneous form.] 

H his stouship in the contest for 
—ù — Comat as. ip * 


Commissive om-mis’siv), a. Committing. 


Coleridge. 


li, Sc. abune; Ff, Sc. fey. 





COMMIT 
gether, joint, seam — com, ther, and 
witto, misswm, to send.) A joint, seam, 


or closure; the place where two bodies or , 
Ryy and unite; a june. . 


—— — V enat a suture of 


the cranium or sk the angles formed by 
the eyelids, lips, &c., at the place of union; 
lied to certain bands of nervous 


the joints of two stones or application of 


the surface of one to that of another, (c) In | 


bet. the Ine or place of junction of two 
= carpels, as in the parsnip, caraway, 


Commit ¢. pret. & pp. commit. 
ppr. committing, [L. committe, to 
i. Reintcon bike oae do wrong 
together, and mitte, to send.) 1. To 
ee tr Gs aes into charge or keeping; 
intrust; to surrender, ve up, consign 
with fo, *Commit him to e grave.” Shak. 
The things that thou hast beard of me 
witnesses, the same comunit thou fo faithf 
2 Tim, li. 2, 
anything or to do 
in such a manner 


rt the foreign —* of the 
sovernmen 5 took without a complemen- 
phrase —2. To ex or endanger by a 
lminary step or decision which cannot 
recalled; to compromise: generally with 
reflexive pronouns; as, to commit one’s self. 
awn have — duty of political 
—— — — uty of po 


honour of your 
* 
general addressed letters to Gen. Gates and 


wea —— yhich might posslly be 


considered as covmmutting the faith of the United 
Marshails Life of Washington. 


He had always a great notion of committing the 
amiable, = Dichens, 


6 ee ot put together for a contest; to 
match: followed —— — [Rare. ] 
How tomoesit the oppo- 
nent with the respondent, Dr, Ht. aw 
7.¢ To confound. ‘Conunitting short and 
long quantities." Milton.—To commit to 
memory, to learn by heart.—Jntrust, Com- 
mit, Consign, Intrust, to put into the care 
. oe ss degree of of confidence 
the person to whom trust is given ; 
pon, to give into the care of another, 
implying some sort of formality in the act; 
bane, ts hang give over to another in the most 
manner and with formality, imply- 
ng that the thing given over passes entire: 


inte another's 
vi. To be guilty of in- 


Compa? not with man’s sworn spouse. Shak, 
Commitment (kom-mit'ment), mn. 1. The 
—— at — * (a) the act of ‘dalivering 
or oe eee ee (6) The 
inc to the authori- 
fice of a prison; a sending to or putting in 
prison; imprisonment; as, the commitment 
of a person to the Tower or to Newgate. 
and tra 8 pris srought ts bounad wth thn uumess 
a o to with the ut 
humanity, — — Blackstone. 
(e) The act of referring or intrusting toa 
committee for consideration; a term in 
legislation; as, the commitment of a 
ora bill to a committee for consi 
and report. 
hich th 


The Parliament . ought this petition 
worthy not only of receiving, but of voting toa deme 


ration 


Afiiten, 
(4) 7 The wt nota sing o emen 
e or engng- 
ing one’s self; row iter’s po heb am 
» * theory of pl theme generation,— 
order for confining in prison: more 
often termed a Mittimus. 


being tted. 
Committal kom-mit‘al),n, The act of com- 
mitting in all ite senses; commitment; com 
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— ——— to a | 

pone. & igh vedere the 2 ee of a criminal 
prison ; ie committal 

— exposure) of one’s — comma. 
tal of a person to prison; but the eominis- 

sion rather than the committal of offences. 


| Committee (kom-mit’é), n. [From comunit. 


1, One or more persons elected or appoin 
to attend to any matter or business referred 
to them either by a legislative body, or bya 
court, or b corporation, or b 
ciety or collective of men acting ry Ae 
ther. In parliament, when a committee con- 
sists of the whole members of the body acting 
in a different capacity from that which usu- 
* — —— em it is called a committee 
house, the business of which is 
——— under somewhat different regu- 
lations from those under which the business 
of the house when not in committee is car- 


ried on. Familiar examples of committees | 


of the whole house are committees of sup- 
and committees of and means, 
functions and duties of the former re- 

late =) the ae of the —— —* 

those of the latter to the funds 7 = 


such expenditure is to be sustained. — 

tug committees are such as continue —— 
the existence of — and to these 
_ —— fall within 


lee ofc appointment, as the 
—* ——— privileges, &c. 
mittees are 


ted to con- 
— and fe report on cular suly; 

2. (pron. kom-mit-té’.) In dav, one to whom 
the care of an idiot or a lunatic is com- 


mitted, the lord-chancellor being the com- 
mittor. 
ne n A 


Committee-man 
member of a com 

Committee-room (hona-mit’6-r6e0), n oA 
room in which a committee holds its mect- 


Committeeship (kom-mit’é-ship),n. The 
office of a committee. Milton. »), 
Committer (kom-mit’ér), n. 1. One who 
commits; one who does or perpetrates, — 
2tA fornicator; an adulterer. 
If all commondtiers stood in a rank, they'd make a 
lane in which your shame might dwell, Dekker. 
Committibdlet Com it WD, a. That may 
be committed. <n gn committible.” Sir 
T. Browne. 


Commitior (komalt-tr}, n. See ComMIT- 


— (kom-miks’), v.tor i IL. commis · 
ceo, commixtus—com, together, and misceo, 
to mix. See MIX.] To mix or mingle; to 
blend. * Boldly —— with the clouds 

of heaven.’ J. Baillie. 

I have written 
of frogs in the ete need the span pone apt pate 
ralnewater comtmecved, Ray. 


Commixiont (kom-mik’shon),n. Same as 
LAC 


Comm 
(kom-miks‘tyon ), m. 1. Mix- 
ture; a blending of different 


7 ened in 
one mass or compound. [Rare. 


Were thy conemixtion Greek and Trojan so 

That thou should’st say, ‘This band bs —2 all, 

And this is Trojan.’ saad, 
2. In Seota law, the blending of different aub- 
stances belonging to different proprictors, 


as two kinds of corn, giving rise to certain 
questions regarding rights of wronet 
Commixture (kom-miks’tar), n, e act 


of mixing; the state of being — the 
blending of ents in oné mass or com- 
rome mingling; incorporation. ‘ The com- 

Pasties of ony thing that is more oily or 
sweet.’ commixture of truth.’ 
Iz. Walton.—2. The mass formed by mingl- 
ing ay pees ings composition; com- 


dommodate ( (kom’m6-dit), n. [L. commo- 


datum, a —28 ]. In law, a aS Spee es of loan, 
gratuitous on the part of the lender, by 
which the borrower is ob to restore 
the same individual subject which was lent, 
a in which he received 


— (kom-m6-da‘shon),n. Con- 
——— utility; adaptation for use, Sir 
Commode (kom-méd’), nm [Fr., from L. 
commodus, convenient, See ——— 
1. A kind of head-dress formerly worn 

ladies. —2. A chest of drawers, often em ae 
shelves and other conveniences added.— 
3. A night-stool.—4. ft A procureas; a bawd. 


Commodious (kom-mé'di-ns), a. [L.L. com- 
modiogus, convenient, usefal, from L. com- 
modus, useful—com, together, and modus, 








COMMON 


measure, mode.) 1.¢ Suitable; fit; proper; 
useful; se H 


‘The ocean, most commoedious for tram tw 
er parts of the world.’ Camden. 


_«™ think we ought to the ceremonies 
fous they do — decei cive — * 
2. Roomy and convenient; ious and 
sultablers a8, & commodious dw ling; a com- 
modious harbour. —SYN. Convenient, suit- 
able, fit, per, useful, comfortable. 
—— emmy di -us-li), adv, 1, 8o 
nas to be comm yg house commodi- 
ously constructed. —2+ uitably; usefully; 
serviceably; conveniently. 

Wisdow may have framed one and the same thing 
to serve comemodionsly for divers ends footer. 
3.¢ Agreeably ; comfortably. *To pass com- 
modivusty this life.’ Ailton. 

(kom-mé'di- — mn. 
The state or gant of being commodious ; 
sultableness for its pu ; convenience ; 
fitness ; as, the commodiousness of a house. 
. fate e commodiousness of the harbour.’ 


Commoditable kom-mod'it-a-bl 
for for puscnese me Quoted by 


(kom-mod'l-tl), n. (Fr. com- 
modité, convenience, commodi L. com- 
moditas, fitness, convenience. Bee Com. 
MODIOUS. } 1. ¢ Profit; advantage; interest. 
dncommodities and commodities of 
usury.” Bacon. 
1 will turn diseases to commodity. 

Ilowseever men may seek their own commodity, 
yet if this were done with Waery tne eahere, B was 
nwt to be suffered. Hooker. 
2.4 Convenience; opportunity; suitableness; 
commodiousness. 

Travellers turn out of the 


Shak, 


prt drawn cither 


by the evn of a footpa ic ——— 7— or 
the freshness of the fields, M. Fonson. 

8. What is useful; ly, an ertiole 
of Me wigan yet ‘i ing movable that is 
bough a 80. as wares, produce 
of land and man 


Same offer me commodities to buy. Shad. 
Commodities arc movables, eect dee 2! me 
conummon measure, 
4.¢ Quantity of wares; parcel; — 
——— ta his next conemiodity of hair, send thee 
Shae. 
hrase much 


— Commodity of a 

used by the old ——e— gnify worth- 
less goods taken in payment by needy persons 
who borrowed money of usurers. 

Here's master Rash; he's in (prison) for a 
cums rioatt brown paper and old ginger; nine 
score and seventeen pounds. Shak, 

Commodore (kom‘m6-dér), n. [Either 
from Sp. comendador, a commander; or, 
according to Marsh, —— capitdo mor, 
superior captain.) . generally 
a captain, holding a ‘porary commission 
with a rank between that of captain and 
admiral, who commands a ship or detach- 
ment of” ships in the absence of an admiral. 
2. A title given by courtesy to the senior 
captain when three or more ships of war 
are cruising in company. — 3. e@ senior 
captain of a Une of merchant vessels. — 
4. The president of a yachting claob. — 
&. The convoy or leading ship ina cont of of 
merchantmen, which carries a light in 


top to conduct the other shi 

Commodulation t (kom-mod'-lA"shon), 1, 

{Prefix com, with, and modulation.) Pro- 
rtion. Hakevwill. 


t (kom‘moin), nm. [0. i. from 
LL. commonachus— —— com, and mona- 
chus,a monk. See MONK.] A monk of the 


same convent. Selden, 

Commolition (kom-mo-li’shon), n. [L. com, 
with, and mm molitue, to ]} The 
act of grinding together. Sir —** 
Common (kom’‘ mon), a. 6. From come 
mun, L. conununis ether, anil 


and cones aro common 60 man ahd beest; 
the common privileges of citizens; the com- 
mon wants of men. ‘The common enemy of 
man." 

One writes that ‘other friends remain,’ 

That * Loss is comenton to the race.” Tennyron. 


that is, either to the 
human race 


. or to all the people 
of a certain country, or locality; 
general; universal; pul) 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng,sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


*The common 
w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEr. 


COMMON 


air.’ Shak. ‘Such actions as the common ns as the common | The Book of Common Prayer is used also | Oommor 
etek ny ag al Hooker, ‘Things common | 
ature.’ Locke. ‘Set me in the common | 
stocks.” Shak.—3. of frequent or _— 
occurrence; not extraordin, ral | 
frequent; usual ; ordinary ; habi tu 
commonest operations in nature.’ Seif i 


It is no act of comemnen passage, but 
A train of rareness. 


4. Not disti b 
not of superior excellence; ordinary; of 
low or mean rank or character ; as,a comt- 
won soldier. ‘Grow themselves to common 
players.” Shak. ‘Sort our nobles from our 
common men,’ Shak. ‘The common matter- 
of-fact world of sense and aight." Dr. Caird. 
&. Prostitute; lewd. ‘A dame who herself 
was — Sir R. L’ Estrange.— 6. In 
erage lied (a) to a verb that, ‘signifies 
tion and passion, a8 Latin aspernor, 
I daphne oram despised; (6) to such nouns as 
vre both masculine and feminine, as t; 
(c) to such nouns as are the names of all the 
objects possessin: ee attributes denoted by 
ob notin: in this sense opposed to proper ; 
a4, river is a common noun, but Thames is a 
proper one.—Common bail, 3ee BATL,-Com- 
won bench,t the Court of Common Pleas. — 
Common bud, in bot, that which is at once a 
leaf-bud anda flower-bud. —Common carrier. 
See CARRIER. —Comanon centering centering 


Shak. | 

| muunic 

without a truss, but with merely a tie-beam. 
| 

! 


rank or character; 


—Common chord. See CHORD. —— 
council, the council of a city or co 
town, empowered to make by-laws for ihe 
government of the citizens The common 
councils sometimes consist of two houses, 
chambers, or courts, and sometimes form 
only one. Thus the common council of 
London consists of be houses, the upper 
house, composed of the lorl-mayor and 
aldermen, elected for life, and the lower 
house of the common council men, elected 
annually.—Common council man, a member 
of a common council. — Common divisor, 
or common measure, in math. a number 
—* nye that divides two or more 
uantities without —— a 
romainder ‘omemon s. in Scots law, 
in its widest sense, a property of 
a e over which me —— 
have a power of administration solely for 
behoof of the corporation.— Common law, 
the unwritten law, the law that receives 
ite binding force from immemorial usage 
and universal reception, in distinction from 
the written or statute law; sometimes from 
the civil or canon law; and occasionall 
from the lez mercateri, or commercia 
and maritime urisprudence. It consists 
of that body of rules, principles, and cus- 
toms which have been received from our 
ancestors, and by which courts have been 
guided in their judicial decisions. The 
evidence of this law is to be found in the 
reports of those decisions and the records 
of the courts. Some of these rules 
inated in edicts or statutes whic 
are now lost, or in the terms and conditions 
of particular grants or charters; but it is 
most probable that many of them originated 
in judicial decisions founded on natural 
ustice and equity, or on local customs 
Whereverstatute law, however, ranscounter 
to common law, the latter is entirely over- 
ruled; but common law, on the other hand, 
asserts its pre-eminence where equity is 
7 posed to it. By the Judicature Act, 
all branches of the Supreme Court 
Judicature are to administer law and 
equity concurrently. Common measure, 
See above, Common Divisor. — Common 
pasturage, in Scots law, a known rural 
servitude by which the owner of the do- 
minant tenement is entitled to pasture a 
certain number of cattle on the grass grounds 
of the servient tenement.—Common Pleas, 
formerly one of the three superior courts of 
common law in England, presided over by 
—— feos teed io five A * earlier 
our zea, and having cog- 
nizance of ail civil vil causes, real, — or 
mixed, as well by original writ as by removal 
from the inferior courts, It is now a divi- 
sion of the Hi Court’of Justice. Courts 
this title exist in several of the 
Uni States, having, in some cases, both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over the 
whole state. In other states the jurisdiction | 
is limited to a county. — Common Prayer, | 
the liturgy or public form of  peyoh wy pre- | 
seribed by the Church of Englan 
in ali churches and chapels, and which the | 








clergy are to use under a certain penalty. | OF such as manure the 





“Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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The Book of Common Prayer is used also 
by the English Episcopal churches 
in Scotland, Ireland, ‘America, and the colo- 


nies, as well as by some non-episcopal bodies, 
with or without certain alterations. —Com- 
mon seal, a seal used by & co on as 
the symbol of their jon. — Com- 
mon sense, (a)+ asupposed sense which was 
Gh denn pocattenl Iatananhs tne wateral 
(b) prac u t; the 

sagacity or re ae of mankind in 
general, in contredietinctons to the endow- 
ments of genius or the acquisitions of learn- 
ing; good sense in relation to common th 

or business. 


There is a certain of sense which is neces- 
sary to our be! sub of law or government, 
capable of e our own affairs, and answerable 


for our conduct to others, This is called comimran 
sense, because it is commen to all men with whom 
we can transact busineds. Revd. 
Common sense (the philosophy of) is that philoso 
phy which * ts Wed pile of our —X ae 
trustworthy within their respective 
rests all haman knowledge on certain 
primitive beliefs, which are the constieative elements 


res, and 
7st truths or 


or fundamental forms of our rational nature and the 
regulating of our Fieming. 

—Common sergeant, a judicial officer of the | 
corporation of the city of London; an as- 


sistant to the recorder. — Common ‘time, in 
time or rhythm with tw four, * 
eight sight beats to s bat. Called also 


Duple Time.—In common, equal with 
another, or with others; to be equally used 
or participated by twe or more; as, tenants 


in common; to ** for cbithren tn cont- 
mon; to assign lands to two persons in 
common, or to twenty in common; we en- 
joy the bounties of Providence in common, 
~Common, General, Universal. Common 
merely denotes what may frequently be 
met with, or what is ordinary, —— it does 
not necessarily imply a — — 
stronger than — implies a ma ority : . 
wniversal and are related one 
another as the Thole to the part; t 


ing; — 
Commonitive 





thee ty tka ti), an Same 


Commonalty ot mon-al-ti), m L The 
he ; conditions 


asses and 


knowl ent of the 


or common 

m’mon-ér), x 1. One of the 
common . Shak.—2 A persom under 
the degree of nobility. 


= peng im the eye of the Lx t 
were comremeners, - > 
each other. * 5——— 
A member of the House of Commons 
Swift.—4. One who has a joint it in com- 
mon Bacon.—5. A student of the 
second rank in the University of Oxford, 
not dependent on the foundation for sup- 

bat pares for his board and eating at 


e common ta a 
ee Oe prostitute. 


—*2 One of a com- 


pi Poem = ik 
om ore shon) m (I. 


commonitio, See —— Advice; warn- 


includes the ater part or number, or memorative and commonitive.” Bp. Hail. 
admits of exceptions: wuiecrsel takes tn ae itn — -mon'i-tor-f — oe Giving 
every individ and admits of no excep- mon yn tters ** 
Pa tract ( kom’ — ing), 
* a. 
—— — — ot | Kissing or saluting all without ‘on 


groane. the use of which is not — nl 

individual, but belongs to the public 
or to a number.—2 In law, (@) an open 
ground, or that soil the use of which bales 
er © Se inhabitants of a town or of a 


lo or to a certain number of 

tors. (4) The profit which a man has in the 
land —*— (c) Aright which a person 
has to his cattle on land of another, 


or to ‘lig turf, or catch fish, or cut wood, or 
the like; called common of pasture, of tur- 
** of piscary, and of estoyers Common, 
or right of common, is said —— be appendant, 
— at, because of vicinage.or in gross, 
‘common appendant isa right t belonging to 
the owners or occupiers of to 
put commonable beasts upon the lord's 
waste, and upon the lands of other persons 
within the same manor. This is a —— 
of most universal right. Common 
tenant may be annexed to lands in 
lordships, or extend to other beasts besides 
those which are generally commonable: this 
is not of common right, but can be claimed 
only by immemorial usage and prescription. 
Coummon because of vicinage, or neighbour- 
hood, is where the inhabitants of two town- 
ships, lying contiguous to each other, have 
usually intercommoned with one another, 
the beasts of the one straying into the 
other's fields; this is a permissive t. 
Common in gross or at large, is ann to 
a man's person, being granted to him and 
his heira by deed; or it may be claimed by 
prescriptive right, as a parson of a 
church or other corporation sole,—3 ay 
See COMMONS. 
Common (kom‘mon), v.i. 1.+ To participate 
in —— to enjoy or suffer — common, 
‘We commoned sorrow and heaviness.’ 
Sir T. More,.2. To have a joint right = 
others in common ground. J 8. To 
board together; to eat at a table in common, 
Wheatley. — 4.1 To confer; to discourse to- 
; to commune: sometimes followed 


Embassadors were sent upon both parts, and divers 
means of entreaty were comommoned af = Grafton, 
Commonable (kom'mon-a-b]), @ 1. Held 
in common.—Commonable lands, a common 
in which the greater part of the land is 

arable.—2 Pasturable on common land. 
Commonable beasts are either beasts —* the he plough 





— — 


note, not, mive; tũbe, tub, byl; 


: 
E 


Titan’ 

-lawyer —— n. One 
versed in common law. ae 

looking ( kom’ mon- Ink-ing) «. 

Having acommon a as if 

king as if somewhat 


; as, & common- 
looking per- 


a common 


—— (kom’mon-li), ade. In a commen 
manner: (@)+ jointly; —— 


As he thereon stood 
The blessed Angels to 
—————— 


—X be might see 
friend does with Me tem. 


(kom 
or fact of being common; 
neney. 
( com’mon-plis), a. Not new 
or extraordinary ; common ; ; a a 
commonplace observation. ‘ Cb 
monplace sentence, to prove the value and 
fleetness of time." Chesterfield. 
(kom ‘ mon- 5 oy A A 

memorandum of something that tikely te 

be frequently referred to; any object of 
frequent reference. 


Consider the laws as so many commenflaces in 
your study of the science of —— — 


rence, 


Whatever in my stall 
this our fellow-creature [the Tao" never fal 
metas |p hias Dera — 


‘ace that writers who = 
ant are by no means 
of what ant qualities their chet serene 


If t would an my Common placertoot, 
VILE eal pat anything in my come Lecte. 


§, Se. fey. 





oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; 


COMMONPLACENESS 
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COMMUNICATIVE 


—— (kom'’mon-plis-nes), n. _ Commovei (kom- ont v.t, pret. & pp. com- | Communicableness(kom-mi’ni-ka-bl-nes). 
The quality of being commonplace. moved; ppr. conn [L. commoveo. See n. The quality of being communicable. By. 


(kom’monz), n. pl. 


honours or titles; the vulgar. 

Come in your war array, gentles * — ——— 

ir WV, Seat. 

2 In Great Britain, the lower on of 
lament, consisting of the resenta' 
of cities, a and counties, sia by 
men possessed of or qualifica- 
tions en ap Bi etl by recede ly Bar Bara 
the House of Commons. —3. Food fade re | 
at a common table, as in coll where 
many persons eat at the same table or in 
the same hall; food or fare in general. 

Their commons, though but coarse, were nothing 
scant, Dryden. 
—Short commons, insufficient fare; scant 
diet; small allowance.— Doctors’ Commons, 
in London, a coll for proctors —— 

fessors of the civil law, where the ci 

to common together. The buildings, 
situated near St. Paul's Cathedral, include 
a court-house, as also a great registry of 


wills. 
Common-sense (kom'mon-sens), a. Char- 
acterized by common or good sense; as, he 
tonk u common-sense view of the question. 
Commonty (ony mon-ti}), nm In law, 
a piece of land belonging to two or more 
common proprietors, and in bur- 
dened with sundry inferior ts of servi- 
tude, such as feal and divot, &c.; a common. 
Commonty?t (kom’mon-ti), n. A corruption 
of Comedy. Spelled in some editions Co- 
monty. 


Is not a comtmronty a Christmas gambol? = Shad. 


Commonweal — n. , 555 
and weal.) A commonweal kinda 
father of the —— Shak. (Now 
little used. ] 

Commonwealth (kom'mon-welth),n, [Com- 
mon and wealth, meaning strictly common 
wellbeing or common good.) 1. The whole 
body = in a state; the body politic; 
the public. 

‘Ven ase a geod member <f the sommuenuanis, 


2. A republican state; specific: 
of government which existed rn England 
from the death of Charles I. in 1649 to the 
ee eee a 


at the power of the mon- 

Pe va? ndependers to erect 

—— on the of the old English 
ara 


Commmonweelth‘s-man (kom’mon-welths- 
man), m One who favoured the English 
Commonwealth. 


Thomas Parnell was the son of a Comrmonmealta's- 
san of the same name, Foknren, 


Commorancy 
rans, kom’mo-ran-si), mn. I comimorana, 
— com, and moror, to stay or 


1, a dwelll r ordinary resi- 
place; pines; abode; Labiintion. 
—— consists in usually tying there. 
te) 


Commorant (kom’ mo-remt), a In law, 
yl ordinarily residing; inhabiting. 


Commoration | fron. eno 26 hrm), nm 4 


Commorientt (kom. ———* a. [L com- 
moriens—com, ard , to die] Dyi 
at the same time. ‘ fates an 


Buck. 
— — n. [Formed on 
el of remorse, } Compassion; pity; 

eee 
Yet doth calamity attract commmerse, 

Commothert — mutH- <<}, *. hes 

com, with, and mother; formed in im aoe 
of Fr. commeére, agodmother. 4* godmother. 
Commotion (kom-mé'shon IL com- 
mofio, a commotion, from — — 
with, and moveo, to move. See MOVE.) 
1. Agitation; as, the commotion of the sea. 
2 Tumalt of people; disturbance; disorder, 
which may amount at times to sedition or 


—— 


insurrection; as, the commotions of a state. 
When ye, shall hear of wars and cremations, be 
not Luke xxi. 9 


3. Mental agitation; perturbation: disorder 
of mind; heat; excitement: usually witha 
qualifying word or phrase; as, mental corm- 


—— not debate anything without some co⸗a · 
wero bat, 


Clarendon, 
Commotioner t (kom —* nm One 
who excites — 1B COM- 
motioner.’ 


— — — — — — — — —— — — — 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, 90; j, fob; 


1, The com- | COMMOTION. ] Toput 
mon people, or = as inheritor possessno | to agitate; to unsettle. 


t 


| 


n motion; to disturb; 


,* Like wild waves 
all our designs commove." Drummond. 
Communal (kom-min’‘al), a. 1. Pertaining 
to a commune. 


He prohibited the nomination of any judicial officer | Tnunicating; imparting. 
' Communicant 


— 5 by the crown, or the exercise of any come- 
suet jurisdiction by private persons, Arenghars, 
2. —“ to communaliam. 

Communalism (kom’mfin-al-izm), 2. The 
theory of government by communes or cor- 
rations of towns and districts, adopted 
the advanced republicans of France and 
elsewhere. The doctrine is that every com- 
mune, or at least every important city com- 

mune, as Paris, Marseil Lyons, &c., 
should be a kind of independent state in 
itself, and France merely a federation of 
stich states. This system must not be con- 
founded with Communism, with which, 
however, it is naturally and historically 


allied, though the two are perfectly distinct | 


in principle. 

Communalist (kom’min-al-ist), n, One who 
adheres to communaliam. 

Communalistic(kom’min-al-is"tik),a. Per- 
taining to communalism; as, commenalistic 
doctrines, 

Commune (kom-mitin’), vi. pret. & pp. com- 
muned; ppr. communing. (Fr. communier; 
L. commenico, to make common, communi- 
cate, — — common, See Com- 


a To converse; to talk together 
; to impart sentiments mutually; 
to * ange ideas or feelings. 


And there will I meet and comesucoe with ih thee. 


Ex. 
si O50 5 Mae mastamne mene, which had ¢ choses 
248 ———— —— Mi mach with 
ol mother whose yt rae very 
much resembled Meow. din. Rev. 
2 To partake of the sacrament or Lord's 
supper; to receive the communion: a com- 
mon ak gy — in America, as it is in 


Pla 
une (Kom mate n. Familiar inter- 
— of i or sentiments; communion; 
intercourse; friend] conversation, ‘ Days 
of happy commune.” Tennyson. 
And ft held cousnense with him not of words 
Bat — with thought, Southey. 
min), nm. 1 A small terri- 
torial —— ct in France; one of the subor- 
dinate divisions into which France is par- 
celled out: the name is also given to 
similar divisions in some other countries, 
as Belgium. In the country a commune 
sometimes embraces a number of villages, 
while some large cities are divided into a 
number of communes. In either case each 
commune is governed by an officer called a 
mayor.—2. The inhabitants of a commune; 
the members of a communal council.—The 


commune of Paris,(a) a revolutionary com- 
mittee which took the of the muni- 
h revolation 


oar of Paris in the 
1789, and soon usurped the supreme au- 
thority in the state, amongst its chiefs being 
Chaumette, Hébert, Danton, and Robes- 

pierre. (b) A committee or body of com- 
munalists who in 1871 for a brief period 
ruled over Paris after the evacuation of the 


ting. They maintained agentes wi 

maintained, nee 

fet "2 communalistic notions, that 

similar comraunes shoul be established 
throughout France. See COMMUNALISM. 

ane,t a. and». Common: asa noun, 


a Sommener, and collectively the common. | 


alty. snicabliity 
bility (kom-mi'ni-ka-bil’i-ti), 
uality of —— communicable ; 
capably of of being imparted. Pearson, 
Communicable — ni-ka-bl), a. (Fr. 


from L.L. communicabilis.] 1. Capable of 
being communicated: (a) capable of being 


im one to another; as, know- 
1 is communicable by words. ‘Lost 
unicable.’ Mil. ’ 


bliss to thee no more comm 
ton. 


Evernal life is comemucnicadve to all. 


(6) Capable of being recounted, 


Things not revealed which the invisible king, 
Only omniscient, bath suppressed in might, 
To none commeurnicadie in earth of ——— 


2 Communicative; ready to —— 


Be commuentcadle with your friends, &, Fenson, 


Perhaps Sir pa Ser Hugo woud have been comenrnwericable 
enough without kind motive.  Geerge A fiot, 


Hooker, 


hi, Fr. ton; ng, sing: 





TH, then; th, thin;. 


| 1. Inclined to comm 


Comm: kom-mii'ni-ka-bli), ade. 
In a communicable manner; with commu- 


nication. 
it (kom- a a. Com- 
— 5 (Rare.} 
t (kom-mfi‘ni-kant), » One 
who communicates at the Lord's table; one 
who is entitled to partake of the sacrament 
at the celebration of the Lord's supper, ‘A 
constant frequenter of worship, anever- 
failing monthly communicant,’ Atterbury 
Communicate (kom-mi’ni-kat), v.t. pret. 
& pp. communicated; ppr. communicating. 
[L. communteo, from. communis, common.] 
1. To impart to another or others; to give 
to papel as a partaker; to bestow or con- 
fer —— int possession, generally or always 
thing intangible; as, to conununicate 
intelligence, news, opinions, or facts. For- 
merly this verb had with before the 8* 
e re- 


— now fo usually precedes 
with the 


Ho commnsricate?d thoae thoughts * 
Digby. Clarendot, 


Thay read all they would — — * their 
‘atts, 
Where God is worshipped, there neg Conn ems ntcates 
his biessings and holy iiounees. Fer. Taylor. 
ass Toshare mae or partici te, iy thousands 
that communicate our loss." B. Jonson, — 
& To admit to the sacraments of the church; 
to administer the eucharist or communion 
to, Rare.)] 
The chalice should never have tarn-over lips, which 


Lord 


are epee liable to cause accident in coreansens- 
cating the ‘ul, Rev. F. G. Lee, 
Communicate -mi'ni-kit), vi 1. To 
share; to parti te: followed by in, for- 
merly also by with before the thin shared; 
as, to communicate in one's sin, * d after: 


wards communicate in the —— sent 
froni the Lord.” 2 Maccab. v. 

Ye have well done that ye did — with 
my affliction. Phil. iv, 14. 
2 To have a communication or passage from 
one to another: said of things, and generally 
followed by with. ‘The houses comrenn- 
cate.” Johnson, 

The whole body is nothing but a system of such 
canals which all comrotanicate with one another. 

Arbuthnot, 
3. To have or hold intercourse or inter- 
change of thoughts: said of persons. 

But in dear words of human 

We two conmmmanivete no more, Tennyson. 
4. To partake of the Lord's supper or com- 
munion, 


—Commenicating doors, 
which, when open, throw two apartments 
into one. 
Communicate t (kom-mi’ni- kit), p. and a. 
Communicated; shared, 
Communication (kom-mii‘ni-ka"shon), in. 
1, The act of communicating: (a the act of 
imparting, conferring, or ; as, the 
communteation of secrets. (5) The act « ; 
shoring or participating. (c) Interchan 
hts or opinions, by speech or 
ne “In the way of argument and friendly 
communtcation.” Shak, 
Use no French, but mere English, to bond French 
in all coonsmtetiation whatsoever. a aden. 
Secrets may te carried so far as to — 
mennivation necessary among all who have the man- 
agement of affairs, Swf. 


(d) Association; frequent intercourse. 
Evil communications corrupt good —— 
) Participation in the —— “of ‘The 


* supper. 
All by communicating of one, become, as to that 
~~ 


comnrnanication, one, Pear. 
pallens Means of —— connecting 
place tu 


means of — 
place, aa astral or nel between seas or 
Inkes road between cities or countries, a 
ary betwrenes apartments in a house, &c. 
3. ged which is communicated or imparted: 
information or intelligence imparted by 
word or writing; a document or message 
im ng information; as, the general re- 
ceived an important communteation.—4. In 
rhet, a figure by which a speaker or writer 
takes his hearer or reader as a partner in 
his sentiments, and says we instead of J or 


cative (kom-mi'ni-ké-tiv), a, 
unicate or confer; ready 





w,wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—fee KEY. 


COMMUNICATIVELY 


to impart to others; liberal; as, to be mu- 
tually communicative of benefits, 

They deserve not the name of that liberal and 
communicative profession (gardening). Leelyn, 
2 Disposed to impart or disclose know- 
a aa opinions, or facts; free in communi- 
ca not reserved; open. 

Mr. Reowell's frankness sad gusty mate every: 
body communicative. Fornson, 
3+ Capable of being communicated; com- 
municable. ‘That beauty was too communi 
eative and divine a thing to be made a 

y, and confined to one at once.’ " Shajtes. 


Communicatively (kom -mii’ni-ki-tiv-li), 
ade. In a communicative manner; by com- 
munication. Milton, 

The manifestation of his glory shall arive to us; we 
shall have it commnunicatrvely. Good win. 

Communicativeness (kom-mii’ ni- ki-tiv- 
nes)” The state or quality of being com- 
municative; readiness to impart to others; 
freedom from reserve. Hameond, 

Communicator (kom-mii’ni-ka-tér), n. One 
who or that which communicates. = et 

Commrunion tory (kom-mit'nl-ka-tor-i 

mparting kno wledge. ‘Communicatory 

—— Barrow. 


Communion (kom-miin'yon), » [L. com- 
munio, communionis, participation in com- 
mon, from communis, common. See Com- 
MON.) L Participation of something in com- 
rey fellowship; concord; bond or associa- 


What communion hath ight with darkness? 
2 Cor, vi, 14. 


2 Intercourse between two or more persons; 
interchange of thoughts or acts; communi- 
cation; dealings. ‘An hour’s communion 
with the dead. 
The} Israelites had never any — or affairs 
the Ethiopians. W. Raleigh. 

nnes eat, they drink, and in commmanion sweet 

Q pdm and joy. Milton. 
3. Union in religious worship, or in doctrine 
and discipline; union with achurch; as, mem- 
bers in full communion, 

Bare communion with a good ¢ 
alone make a good man; if it could, —— 
no bad ones. South, 
A of Christians who have one com- 
mon faith and discipline. 

The three grand commeanions into which the 
Christian church is divided are those of the Greek, 
the Romish, and the Protestant churches, i ¢deter. 
5, The act of 
of the euchar 
Lord's supper. 


king in the sacrament 
; the celebration of the 


Of the several names by which the su ref the 
Lord has been distinguished, that of the holy com 
munition is the one whech the Church of Engine has 
adopted. heen. 


6.+ Common action; public act. 

Men served and praised God by conmmtnunion 
and in public sree. Raleigh. 
—Commenion elements, the bread and wine 
used in the sacrament of the Lord’s su 

nm service, in the liturgy o! the 
Episcopal Church, is the office for the ad- 
ministration of the holy sacrament, —Com- 
munion table, the table at or near which the 
communicanta sit or kneel to partake of the 
Lord's supper. —Close communion. See under 
CLOSE, @.—SYN. = — — in- 
tercourse ort it concord, Aa creme 
ble (kom-m Toi a. 
— to St hematin’ Te Ta cdf * 
t (kom-miin 4 ny © 
of the same communion, there} 
Co (kom’miin-izm), mn [Pr..com- 
muniame, from commun, common.) 1. The 


or theory which upholds 
ine anorpton ot 


all proprietary rights in a 

—— nterest, an equitable division of 
and the formation of a common fund 

forthe sup of all the wants of the com- 
munity; joctrine of a community of pro- 
— or = negation of individual rights 


—— salad (Louls Blanc) advocates equality 
distribution only as a transition conn sell bast 
standard of justice, that all should work cording 
to their soeacky and receive according to 
wants, The characteristic name for this — 
system is covrsnenmnison, F. S. Mill, 
2 Sometimes improperly used for Commun- 
alism (which see 

Communist (kom'min-ist), n. One holding 
the doctrines of Communiarm. 

The word Socialism, which originated among the 
English communists, & now, om the Continent em 
ployed in a larger sense. F. S. Mill, 
—Bble Communist. One of an American 
communistic sect, called also Perfectionista. 
See PRRFECTIONIST. 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, her: 


1 





pine, pin; 
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Communistic (kom-mfin-ist’'ik),a. Relating 
to communists or communism; according 
with the principles of communism; as, com- 

meunistic ; communistic arra 

ments. ‘Communistic labour.’ J. S. UL 

(kom- min -ist'ik-al-1i), 

In accordance with communism; in 

a ———— form or ry, 

Commantty (Kom. -ma'ni-ti), mn (L. com- 

munitas, ComMox,] 1 Common pos: 

session or enjoyment; as, a community of 
goods. 

It is a confirmation of the original community of 
all things. I 
2 A society of people having common ri: 
and vileges, or common interesta, 
poli or ecclesiastical; or livi 
the same laws and regulations. e laws 
that secure a civil — —— Sir RK 
L' Estrange.—% The body of people in a 
state or commonwealth; the public, or 
pee je in general: used in "this sense always 

cp —— — ‘Burdens u —— 
habe asses community.’ mt. 

4. Common character. 

The essential commesentty of nature between or- 

however, most 


growth and —— growth js. 
observing that they both sesutt in thee 


vil, 
under 


ganic 
clearly seen on 


same way. M. Spencer, 

6.4 Commonness ; freque’ ‘Sick and 

eer (k at’ —* = 
mw om-mtt'a- n. 

—— quality of being commut- 

able; n 

Commutable (kom-mit’a-bl), a. [L. com- 


MMUTE.) Capable of being 
tually changed; in 


Here the predicate and subject are not comvnntadie, 


Whately. 
Commutableness(kom-mit’a-bl-nes) Same 
—— 

Commutation (kom-mi-ta'shon), », [L 
commutatio. See COMMUTE.) 1. A passing 
from one state to another; alteration; 


So great is ie he commutation, that the soul then 
hated only that which now cy it ee South. 


= ela act of giving. lor another; 
“By aii po return- 
—— by commerce and commutation.’ South, 


in the commerce and traffick of 
mankinet, is that of saving the contrnéetion of more 
batky commodsaies, Arbuthnot. 


3. The act of substituting one thing for an- 
other; substitution, 

The law of God had allowed an evasion, oes ia, by 
way of commuctetion or redemption. Ser Ser T. Brow 
Specifically, (2) in law, the change of a 

mgr fod ment from a en ee 
Loon aa nt instead of 

Suits are —— in the spiritual — money 
agreed to be given as a commutation for ple 


(b) The act of substituting one ot of pay- 
ment for another, or of making a money 
payment in lieu of the performance of some 
sortof commpaloesy duty or labour: this isnow 


The tse of mon 


the ification of the word —Com- 
mutation of tithes, See TiTHES.—Angle of 
commutat in astron. is the distance be- 


tween the sun's true place, seen from the 
earth, and the place o a planet reduced to 
the ecli — Commutation roads, county 
or roads; so called from the fact that 
owners of horses were at one time bound to 
give service of man and horse upon them, 
which was afterwards commuted for the 


———— onal sum of money, 
cs seen Senne emselves providing the 


Commutative (kom-mit’s-tiv), a. (Fr. com- 
mutatif, See COMMUTE.) Relating to ex- 
change; —— ble; mutual; as, com- 
mutative at is justice which {s 
mutually done — recelved between men in 
society. Sir T. Eiyot. ‘To cultivate an 
habitual regard to commutative ues 
Burke,Commutative contract.one in which 
each of the ss parties gives and 
receives en ely kom Ava-tiv.t,ade, By 
' Commutatively os milt'a-tiv- v. 
T. Browne. 


way of exchan 

Commuta’ —— ti-tér), mn. In elect. 
an ap 3 pn in connection with many 
electrical instruments for reversing the cur- 
rent from the battery, without the neces- 
sity of changing the arrangement of the 
conductors from the 

nome S (kom-miit’), vt, nn & pp. com- 


ppr. ng. [L. commuto — 
prefix com, and mruto, to cha See Murt- 
ABLE and MUTATION.) To exc! ; to put 


note, not, move; 


| 





tibe, tub, byll; oil. pound; 


Commute 


close; firmly united or connected ; 


one thing in the place of another; to give 
or receive one thing for another. 
This smart was cortsusfed for shame, — 


Specifically. a ity or 
pte eens ol ——— 
— — by ay Bem Bap — 
sentence should be commented from burnings to be- 
heading. Afaca mia. 
(6) To substitute one sort of burden for an- 
other, especially to substitute money y bay. 
ment for the performance of a payment 
Om! as, lo compete 


(kom-mit’), v.i. Lt To serve asa 
substitute, 
Those institutions which God 


Seigeed Sor ces 
further men in holiness, priv. 
ive te cova tamant —— —— 


— — 
& 20 peg tn ———— ——— 
duty; to a single sum as an equivalent 


of successive payments. 
Me thinks it unlawful to commernte, and that be is 


saunas daa aaa Fer. Tayier. 
ae {Prefix com, 
and mutual} M 
and —— 
There, with commutual zeal, we both had strove 
In acts of dear benevolence and lore. Fuge 
Comocladia (k6-md-kis'di-a), n. [Gr. kom, 
hair, and klados, a branch, in reference to 


the dense silky covering on the young 
branches.) A genusof plants See MarpEs- 


Hairy; comate. 
et. [See ComPact, 
‘0 compose or form. Syi- 


kom - pakt’), L. Ag Ee 
—— pol no a to or 
. 


to make fast or close—-com, 
L Closely and 


& Compacted ; joined; held 


pipe of | seven reeds, se corte — 


sg at takin entae Tenny- 
— 
My heart is not comport of flint nor steel, SAeb. 


Srx. Firm, close, solid, dense, brief, pithy, 
tentious. 


Compact t (kom'pakt),n. Structure; frame. 


He was of a mean or low 
and unevenness 


(hems 
drive, or press close together ; 
firmly; to consolidate; to make pag ht ns 
parts which compose a body. * For the pur- 
ere a apes’ _— X 
on 


to compact the 
making papery a ore. 


Now the bright se the Stowe, 
phen y hema g d+ eget 
Sir R. Blac®evare. 


er, and paciscor, to setth, 
covenant.) An — a contract be- 
tween parties; a w that may be applied. 
in ral to any covenant or contract he 
tween individ members of a comme- 
nity, or nations. 
Wher ts the comme and deft of your compart? 
tne of anions mutual 

p The depends on wat come, 
Wediock i dexcrbed a the lndiaolube compa 


Compact! (kom’pakt), « Leagued with: 


Cua thbe nee ed 
(kom-pakt’ed), p. and a. Pressed 
togeth be *This 
er 80 a8 to be compact. earth's 
compacted sphere." Roscommen. (Rare } 
ter one the nerves of Se aousfected emul 


Stretch'd and dissolved into unsinew'd 
Ser J. Dem 


ii, Se. abune; — 


COMPACTEDLY 
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(kom-pakt’ed-1)}, ade, Ina 
compact manner; compendiously; closely. | 


Lovelace. —— 
om-pakt'ed-nes),, The 
atate of being compact; firmness; closeness 
of parts; density, Sir K. Digby. 
(kom-pakt’ér), a One who 
makes a compact. 
ible (kom-pakt’i-bl), a, Capable 
of being joined or com 
m+ (kom-pak’shon), n. The act 
of inaking compact; the state of being com- 
pact. ‘ Buildings which stand by architec- 
ture and com ion.’ Bacon. [Rare] 
Compactly { om-pakt’li), ade. In a com- 
pact or conden manner: closely; con- 
cisely; briefly; tersely; neatly. 
You have put all this together most — 3 
Ae 


Compactness (kom-pakt’nes), 1. State of 
being conipact; firmness; close union of 





P wens density. Boyle. 
ompacturet (kom-pakt’fir), ». (1. com- 
pactura.} Close union or connection of | 


arte; structure well connected; manner of 
oining. ‘With comely compass and com- 
tere strong.” Spenser. | 
(kom-pi'jéz, kom. | 
pay), a (L. compages, from compingo. See 
COMPACT, close.) A system or structure of | 
many parts united ‘A regular compages - 
of pipes and vessels for the fluids to pass 
through.’ Kay. 
The ship of civilization, either ancient or modern, 
is a vast jointed compuge of timbers, and of boards, 
botted and bound together. ft, Tayler 


Comppastaate! (kom-paj’i-nat), v.t. [See 
below.] ‘To set together; to unite or hold 
together, Montagu. , 
tion? (kom-paj’i-na”shon), 1. 
[L. compagino, compaginatum, to to- 
gether, compago, compaginis, a joining — 
con, ther, and — to fix, See Com- 
PACT, closely united,] Union of parta; atruc- 
ture; connection; contextnre. ‘A ¢om- 
ss of many parts.’ Jer. Taylor. 
mpanable,t Co: ble,t a. (0. Fr. 
Companionable ; 


compaignable, sociable 

sociable, Chaweer. 
mpanableness! (korm/’pa-na-bl-nes), ». 

Sociableness. ‘Hearty companadleness.’ Sir 


PP. Sidney. 

Companage,t ». [L. com for con, together, 
and panis, bread.) All kinds of sustenance, 
except bread and drink. Wharton. 

Companator (kom-pdé‘nd4-tér), n. Same as 
Impanator., 

Companiablet (kom-pan‘i-a-bl), a. Main- 
taining friendly intercourse; companion- 
able; social. 


Towards his — he was nothing uxortous, but 
rompaniade and respective, Bacon. 
Compantablenesst (kom-pan'i-a-bl-nes), n. 


The state of being companionable; socinable- 
ness. 

His retiredoess was for prayer, his covrpaniad/e 
vess was for preaching. Bp. Hail. 
Companion (kom-pan’yon), n. [Fr. eom- 
pagnon; O.Fr. compainan, companion — L 
com, together, panis, bread. Lit a 
sharer of one’s bread; a mess-fellow.] 1.0ne 
who keeps company with another; one with 
whom a person frequently associates and | 
converses; a mate; a comrade, : 

A companion of fools shall be destroyed, 
Prov, xii. 20. | 
2 One who accompanies another; as two | 
persons meeting casually and travelling to- | 
| 
) 
| 


gether are called companions. ‘Set Caliban 
and his companions free.” Shak.—3. Part- 
ner; associate. ‘Epaphroditus, * +. com- 
panion in labour.’ Phil. ii 25 ‘ Companion 
of his woe.” Milton.—4,t A fellow: used 
contemptuously. ‘Ll acorn you, scurvy com- 

nion, Shak.—Companions of the Bath, 
the third or lowest class of the members of 
the order of the Bath. —Sys. Associate, com- 
rade, mate, compeer, partner, ally, confede- 
rate, condjutor, accomplice. 

on (kom-pan‘yon),a. Accompany- 

ing: united with. 

The effects of pure monarchy, and its cvenpfeordon 
aristocracy, upon the character and habits of the 
mation are easily traced, ArengAvssm, 


Companion (kom-pan’yon), rt. 1. To bea 
companion to; to accompany, 

Nor can he (St. Thomas) he considered as having 
entirely al=ticated his carly right, as his statue, | 
Standing on a crocodile, still companions the winged 
on on the opposite pillar of the piaztetta. & 

Methinks Ywould be a guilt—a very guilt—- 
Not te comtpannon thee, Kate. 
2 To make equal; to put on the same Jevel. | 
‘Companion me with my mistress.’ Shak. | 
{Rare in both senses. ] 


th, Se. loeh; 


eM, 


“eh, chain; g, go; 


Companionable 
for good fellowship; quali 


Com 


Cony 


j, job; h, Fr. ton; 


Companion (kom-pan’yon), n. (Comp. 0.8p, 


compaha, an outhouse.) Nant. (a) the fram- 
ing and sash-lights upon the quarter-deck 
or round-house, through which light passes 
to the cabins and deck below, Sailor's 
Word-book. (b) A raised hatch or cover to 
the cabin stair of a merchant veasel. Young's 
Naut. Dict. Companion ladder, the steps 








Companion Ladder, from model in Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. 


or ladder by which officers ascend to and 
descend from the quarter-deck. — Com- 
panion way, the staircase at the entrance to 
a cabin. 
Naga ee tar freee Fit 
ed to be agree- 
able in company; sociable, 
able asdness. Jz. Walton. ‘A more com- 
panionabie wit.” Clarendon. ‘Each com- 
panionable guest.’ Mallet. 
A serious, sincere character (Mahomet); yet ami- 
able, cordial, cvrmpanionadle, jocose even. Cariyée. 
panionableness (kom-pan‘yon-a-bl- 
nes), n. The quality of being companton- 
able; sociableness. 


Me had a great conrpanionatlenezs in his natore, 
Clarendos 


bly pec rel page ® Ae ade. 
Ina companionable manner, Clarendon, 
nless —— a. Hav- 
ing no companion. ‘1. the last, go forth 
companiowless.” Tennyson. 


Companionship (kom -pan’yon-ship), x». 
L. The state or fact of being a companion; 


fellowship; association. 
"Tis Alcibiades and some twenty horse, 


All of commpansonship- Shak. 
He never seemed to avail himself of my #: 
other than by mere cosnparntonsad py. — 


2. In printing. a number of workmen en- 
gaged in setting up one or more works, 
under the management of a clicker. 
(kum'‘pa-ni), ». (Fr. compagnie; 
O.Fr. also companie, See COMPANION] 
1. The state of being a companion; com- 
panionship; fellowship; society. ‘The little 


wife would weep for company,’ Tennyson. 
Brethren, farewell, your company oy 
I will not wich. Ad iTtom. 


2 Any assemblage of persons: a collection 
of men or other animals, In a very indefinite 
sense, ‘Forbear till this conmpany be past.” 
Shak. —3. Persons that associate with others 
for friendly intercourse, conversation, or 
pleasure; hence, guests at a person's house; 
society; as, to entertain company. 

A crowd is not company, and faces are but a gal- 
lery of pictures, where there ia no love, Bacon. 
4 Anomber of persons united for perform- 
ing or carrying on anything jointly; as, a 
company of players; an insurance company. 
; iigh in office in the Goldsmiths’ Company.” 
Dickens. ‘A company forges the wine.’ Ten- 
nyson. [The word ls applicable to private 
party ipa or to incorporated bodies; but 
when there are only a fow individuals asso- 
ciated the —— is — — a - 
part , the term company ng usually 
—24 for large associations. |]—5 The 
members of a firm whose names do not ap- 
pear in the style or title of the firm: usually 
eontracted when written; a8, Messra. Smit 
& Co.—6, Milit. a subdivision of an Infantry 
regiment or battalion, cesrtaponding toa 
troop of cavalry or a battery of artillery, 
consisting of from 60 to 100 men, and com- 
manded 3 a captain. —7. Naut, (a) the 
crew of a ship, including the officers. (4) A 
fleet.—T'o bear (a eres) company. to ac- 
company; to attend; to go with: denoting 
a temporary association. 

His faithful dog shall har him company. Foe. 
To be good company, to be fitted to enter- 
tain company.—T'o keep (a person) company, 


TH, then; th, thin; 





ng, sing; 


‘A companion- | 








9 to accompany; to attend. Prov. xxix. 3. 
+) To associate with, as a suitor or lover. 
Why should he call her whore? Who keeps her com. 


puny? Shak. 
—To keep company with, to frequent the 
society of, a8 a suitor or sweetheart; as, to 


keep company with a girl [Rather vulgar.)] 
Sys. Companionship, soclality, society, as- 
sembly, assemblage, collection, group,crowd, 
band, troop. 

Company? (kum’pa-ni), .¢ pret. & pp. com- 
nied; Baar companying, To accompany; 
attend; to fe with; to be companion to, 

aed that did company these three.’ 
ae, 

Company? (kum’pa-ni), 2.7. 1. To associate 
with; to frequent the company of. 

I wrote unto you in an epistle not to company wi 
fornicators. * * a Cae. 4 a 
2 To be a gay companion. Spenser.—3. To 
_s commerce with the other sex. Hp. 

ait. 

Comparable (kom‘pa-ra-bl), a [L. com- 
parabilis, See COMPARE.) Capable of being 
compared; worthy of comparison; being of 
equal regard; worthy to be estimated as 
equal, ‘A man comparable with any of the 
captains of that age.’ Xnolles. 

There is no blessing of life comparadle to the ea- 
joyment of a discreet and virtuous thet. 

on 

Comparableness (kom'pa-ra-bl-nes)}, n. 
State of being comparable. Bailey. 

Comparably (kom‘pa-ra-bli), ade. In a 
manner or degree worthy to be compare, 
or of equal ri. Woetten, 

Comparate (kom’pa-rit), mn In logie, one 
fi faa things compared to one another. 

rno, 

Comparationt (com-pa-ra’shon}, mn. [lL 


comparatio, from compare, to prepare or 
compare.) Provision; the act of providing 
or making Fenty. Cockerayn. 

Comparative (kom-par’a-tiv), a. [L. com- 


rativens, See COMPARE} 1. Estimated 
comparison; not positive or absolute 
e comparative weight of a body is th t 
which is estimated by comparing it with 
the weight of another body. A body may 
be called heavy when it is compared with a 
feather, and yet be called light when com- 
pared with iron. 
The blossom is a itive good: the remove of it, 
to give place to the fruit, a counpferatree good, 


Racon. 
2. Proceeding by com ; founded on 
comparison, especially founded on the 
comparison of different branches of the 
same science or study; as, comparative ana- 
tomy; comparative grammar. See under 
ANATOMY and GRAMMAR.—3 Having the 
power of —— different things. ‘The 
comparative faculty.’ Glanville.—4. Quick 
at comparisons: a jocular use of Falstatfs. 
‘The most comparative, rascalliest, sweet 
— prince." Shak,-—& In gram. express- 
ng a greater degree. comparative de- 
gree of an adjective or adverb expresses a 
aye degree of the quality expressed 
x the positive than is expressed or implied 
regarding that with which the comparison 
is mace; as in the sentence, James and John 
are both little, but John is the taller of the 
two, taller ia the comparative degree of 
fall, and here asserts a greater degree of 
taliness In John than in James.—€.+ Pro- 
portionate ; corresponding. 
Thon wer digniged enough 
Even to the point of envy, if twere made 
Comparative tor your virtues, to be styled 
The ender-hangman of his kingdom. Shak. 


Comparative (kom-par’a-tiv), nm 1. In 
m, the comparative degree. See the ad- 
Jective.—24 One whe is equal or pretends 
to be an equal; a rival. 
Gerard ever was 
His full comparative. Bean, & Fi 
3. t One who makes comparisons or sarcasms; 
one who affects wit; ascoffer, ‘Every beard- 
less vain comparative.” Shak. 
Comparatively (kom-par’a-tiv-li), ade. In 
& state of com ison; by comparison; ac- 
cording to estimate taade by comparison ; 
not positively, absolutely, or in itself. 

The good or evil which is removed may be es- 
teemed good of evil comparatiredy, and not itive- 
ly of sienply. cone. 

Compare (kom-par’), v.t, pret. & pp. com- 
pared; ppr. comparing. (L. comparo, to put 
together, unite, match, compare, also to 
prepare—com for con, together, and pero, to 
repare.] 1, Toset or bring things together 

fn fact or in contemplation, and to examine 
the relations they bear to each other, espe- 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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cially with a view to ascertain their agree- 
ment or disagreement, resemblances or dif- 
ferences; as, to compare two pieces of cloth: 
generally with with, sometimes with to, 

receding the object with which pat ge 
scompared. ‘To compare small things wi 
great.’ Milton, 

The doctrines of this religion, though in many 
respects very pure and even philosophical, when 
compered to the depraved and gross superstitions of 
India amd Africa, pet intulcate the mest absolue 
Fatalism. Sroughars, 
2 To liken; to represent as similar for the 
purpose of illustration: with to preceding 
the secondary object. 

Solon compared the peopte fe the sea, and orators 
and counsellors fe the winds; for that the sea would 
be calm and quiet if the winds did not — it. 

Ae OME 


3. In gram, to inflect an adjective in the de- 


rreea of comparison; as, black, blacker, 
flackest —4. To get; to procure; to obtain: 
a Latinism. 


From back and belly still did spare, 
To fll his bags and richesse to compare. Spenser. 


Compare (kom-par’), e< 1. To hold or 
stand comparison; to be held like or equal. 
‘No person can — with him.” Milton. 
2.4 To vie. ‘With her beauty bounty did 
compare’ Spenser. 

Compare (kom-par’), n. 
[Obsolete or poetical.) 

Their small gallies may not hald compare 
With our ships. Waller. 
2+ Simile; similitude; illustration by com- 
perce. Me ——* aml oath, and big com- 
re." ak, 


1. Comparison. 


arer (kom-pir'ér), mn. One who com- | 


6 Bp. Lavington. 

domparison (kom-par‘i-son), mn. [Fr. com- 
paraison, L. comparatio, See COMPARE] 
1. The act of comparing; the act of volun- 
tarily carrying the mind from one object to 
another, in order to discover some relation 
subsisting between them; a comparative 
estimate, 

Verges. Yes, | thank God I am as honest as any 

-— iving that is an oki man and no bonester 

than 1. 

. Conmpartnonr are cclorous: palabras, neigh. 

ue Verges. ae. 

2. The state of being compared or estimated; 
proportion; relation between things euch as 
admits of their being compare; as, the one 
is so much superior to the other that there 
ig no comparison between them. 

Who ts left among you thet saw this house in its 
first glory? And how do you see it now? Is it not 
in your eyes in comparison of it as —— 

ag. i. 
(in comparison of waa formerly common, 
but it seems to be now going out of use, in 
comparison with taking Its place; as, in 
comparison with Shakspere our modern dra- 
matiats occupy a low place.]—3. Something 
with which another thing is com 
similitude, or illustration by similitude; a 
parallel 
Whereto shall we liken the kingdom of God? Or 
with what comportron shall we compare itt 
Mark iv, yo. 
The tints are such 
As may not Gnd comparison on earth SAelley. 


4. In gram, the inflection of an adjective or 
adverb to express degrees of the original 
quality; as strong, stronger, strongest; 


glorious, more glorious, most glorious.— 
5. In rhet, a re by which two things are 
considered with regard to a third, which is 
common to them both; as, a hero is like a 
lion in courage. 
as common to a hero and nm, and conm- 
stitutes the point af resemblance. —6. In 
phren, one of the reflecting faculties, whose 
supposed fanetion is to give the power of 
perceiving resemblances and analogies, and 
to produce a tendency to compare one thing 
with another. 

t (kom-par'i-son), ¢.£ To com- 


Like to a foole naturall, am [ comparsrosned. 
CAancer, 


— (kom-piirt’)), vac. [Fr. compartir— 
refx com, and partir, L. pertior, to divide, 

rom pars, partis, a part.] To divide; to 
mark out into parts or subdivisions. [Rare] 


The crystal surface is compfarted all, 
In niches verged with rubies. Glower, 


Compart! (kom'pdrt), <A part existing 
along with others: a fellow-member; an 
element, ‘Comparts of the same substance,” 

Con partis reiment pir'ti-ment), n. [Fr] 
om ent! (kom-p -ment), nm. A 
Compartment. Dieided into twelve com- 
partuments." : 





Pate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Here py is regarded | 
a lio 





red; a ' 








pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 


Separate part. Wotten; Sir T. Brow: 
Com 


Compartnert 


Compass (kum’‘pas), 1. 
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tion? (kom-pkir-ti’shon), n. [Prefix | 
com, and partition.) 1. The act of dividing | 
into parts; specifically, in arch. the division | 
or disposition of the whole ground-plan of | 
an edifice into its various apartments. | 
Wotton,—2 A division; part divided; a 
ne. 


t (kom-pirt’/ment) ». {Fr. | 
compartiment; LL. compartimentum, from 
L compartior, to divide, share, from pars, 
partis, a part.) A division or separate part 
of a general design, as of a building, rail- 
way-carriage, picture, plan, or the like. 

The square will make you ready for all manner of 
tem garteeents, bases, pedeviah, and —_— 
Prachasw. 


wae a train just sto B fy 
eter af one of ————— ad pl bar 
dfrs, Riddell, 
—Compartment ceiling, in arch. a ceiling 
divided into panels, which are ueually eur- 
rounded by mouldings, —- Compartment tiles, 
in arch. tiles of different colours so 
as to form compartments. | 
om-part'nér), a. A sharer; 

Pearson, 
mpartanet it — — me: 
Copartnership (which see). ‘My wife's com- 

rtnership.” Vrord 
t (kom'pa-zant),». A seaman’s 
corruption of Corposant (which see). 

{ Fr. = and Py. 
compas; LI. compassus, a circle—L. com, 
and passus, a step.) 1. A passing round; a 
circular course; a circuit, 

Time is come round; 
And where ! did beyin, there shall I end: 
My life is run his compase. Shad. 

They fetched a compass of seven days’ *7* 

2 ii. 
2 Limit or boundary; reach; extent; range: | 
applied to time, eo, sound, &e. ‘And in | 
that compass all the world contains." Dry- | 
den, ‘In the compass of three litle words’ 
Tennyson, 

You would sound me from my lowest note to the 
top of my compares, Shak. 
3% Moderate estimate; Himita of truth: mo- 
deration; due limits: usually with within. 

In two hundred years before (I speak withen com- 
fase}, no such commission had been executed, 


Str F, Davies. 
4, An instrument used to indicate the mag- 
netic meridian or the position of objects 
with respect to that meridian. The mari- 
ner’s or ship compass consists of three parta: 
namely, the box, the card or fly, and the 
needle, The box, which containg the card 
and needle, is a circular brass receptacle, 
hung within a wooden one by twoconcentric 
rings called gimbals, ao fixed by the cross- 
centres to the box that the inner one, or 
compass-hox, shall retain an horizontal posi- 
tion in all motions of the ship. The cirenlar ° 
card is divided into thirty-two equal parts by | 
lines drawn from the centre to the circum- 
ference, called — or rhumbs; the inter- 
vals between points are also divided — 
into halves and quarters; and the whole 
circumference into equal parts or degrees, 
60 of which complete the circle; and, con- 
sequently, the distance or angle compre- 
hended between any two rhumbs is equal 
to lj’. The four principal are called car- 
dinal points: viz. North, South, East, and 


& copartner, 











Compass Face or Card, 


‘ 


West. The names of the rest are com- 
ounded of these. The needle is a small | 
ar of magnetized steel. It is fixed in the 

under elde of the card, and in the centre is 

placed a conical socket, which is poised on 
an upright pointed pin fixed in the bottom 
of the box; so that the card, hanging on the 
pin, turna freely round its centre; and one 





tabe, tub, byl]; 


COMP ASS-CARD 


of the points, by the property of the needle, 
will always be directed towards the north 
pole. The needle, however, is liable to a 
certain deviation owing to the magnetizm of 
the ship itself, and this is especially strong 
in iron ships. (See iation of the com- 
pase, under DEVIATION.) To obviate this 
defect Sir V. Thomaon has invented a corm- 
= having a number of needles arranged 
in & pérticular manner instead of one. In 
the compass used by land-surveyors aml 
others the needle is not fixed to the card, 
bat plays alone, the card being drawn on the 
bottom of the box.—The azunuth compass 
differs in some respects from the foregoing 
See AZIMUTH.—Hanging compass, a Tari. 
her's compass suspended with its face down- 
wards to the roof of a cabin or to a pole on 
deck. In the former position it is some- 
times called a Tell-tale, because it shows to 
one below if the proper course of the ship is 
maintained by the steeraman.—5. A mathe- 
matical instrument for describing circles, 
measuring figures, distances between two 
pointa, &c.; often with the plural desigua- 
tion compasses, or a pair of compaseea. 
In his hand 

He took the golden compasser, prepared 

In God's eternal store, to circumsenbe 

The universe and all created things. A tres 
—Common compasses, or dividers, consist 
simply of two poiuted legs, movable on a 
joint or pivot, and used for measuring and 
transferring distances. For describing cir 
eles the lower end of one of the legs is re- 
moved, and its place supplied by a holder 
for a pencil or pen.-- Hair compasses, coms- 
pisses awe a spring attached to the upper 
part of the inside of one of the legs, and 
pressing outwards against the lower part of 
the other, thus con- 
stantly tending te 
keep the 


ft ate 
By means of a finety- 
threaded screw the 


nicety, and the dis 
tance of the } 

regulated toa hair's 
breadth. — Hoes com- 
posses, the name 
given to several in- 
strumenta for mea- 
suring distances, de- 





scribing arce, &e, 
Bow Compasses. — the two legs 
1,2, For using as dividers, UNlted at top by a 


bow or spring #0 ss 

to tend to more 

ry . the distance 
between the legs being adjusted by means at 
ascrew and nut. For larger varieties see 
Bow-coMPass,-—Triangular compasses. See 
TRIANGULAR — Proportional compasecs. See 
PROPORTION Al. 

Compass (kum'pas), 0.6 L Tostretch round: 
to extend so as to embrace the whole; te 
inclose, encirele, environ, surround; as, te 
compass with the arms. ‘ Compass’d by the 
inviolate sea.’ Tennyson. 

Now all the blessings 
MW a glad father compess thee about. Shae. 
With favour wilt thou compass hin as with a shield. 


+. ta 
2 To go or walk about or round 
Th enth da: halt w the oF 
e sev y yo 8 come peas. } caty seven 


abs —5 leg for describ- 


cir 


ogh. ri & 
& To obtain; to attaln to; to procure: to 
bring within one’s power; to accomplish 


If T can check my erring love, 1 will ; 
If not, to compass ber Dil wse my skill. Shae 


How can you hope to compass your designs? 
Liewhawe. 


4 To purpose; to intend: to imagine: te 
tl to contrive. [Obsolete except as a 


egal term. ] 
ompassing and imagining the death of the king 
are synonymous terms; compers signifying the pur- 


pose or design of the mind of will, and not, as in 
common apcech, the carrying such as to effect 
Macksead, 


6. To bend tn the form of a circle or curve: 
to make cireular or curved; as, to compass 
timber for a ship. ‘To be compiresed like a 

= — —— of a peck.” 
— A ete except in carpentry.) 

Compassable (kum’‘pas-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being compassed. 

Compass-box (kum’pas-boks), n. The glass- 
covered box containing the compass needte 
andcard. See Compass, 4, 

Compass-card (kum’pas-kird), n. The cir- 
cular card belonging to a compass See 
Compass, 4 

¥, Sc. fey. 


oil, pound; t, Sc. abwne; 


COMPASS-DIAL 





xf — ae | ee 
or et, by 
can vy ascertained b y the 


mplished. — 


paring). 2. ora. In 

ship-buil taney carved or bent; | 

as, oo ig timbers. See COMPASS, ¥.t. 5. 

Compassion kom-pa’shon), n. (Fr. com- 
compassio, compassionia—com, 

—— paseus, to suffer.] 1 A 

with another; a sensation of sor- 

— excited by the distress or misfortunes 

of another; sympathy; pity; commiseration. 


He, being full of compassiov, fomnry — — 


2+ An act of mercy. 


It is of the Lord's mercies that we are not con- 
sumed, because his comparsions fail not, Lam.iiios. 


om oy (kom-pa’shon), 4 To com- 
nate; to pity; to commiserate. 


© heavens, can you hear a good man groan, 
‘And met relent, or not —— Shad. 


Compacssionayie (kom - — — -a-bl), a. 
Deserving of pity. 

Me is for couse time 8 saving maniac, and then falls 
inte a state of gay and — — — 


Compassionaryt (kom- ——— i), a. 
Compassionate. 
—2 1, Cha- 


racterized by com don; full of pity; hav- 
ing a heart that is tender and y moved 
by the distresses, sufferings, wants, and in- 
firmities of others. 

There capped — traly great and gener- 


ous that was not also tender and — — 
Soret. 


2+ Calling for or calculated to excite com- 
passion; pitiable; pitiful. 
I pity you... cas. 


Afur, 
34 Plaintive; complaining. — 
It boots thee not to be compusrionate 
Atvat out sentence plaiting comes too tate, Shak, 
4.4 Sympathetic. Donne. — Compassionate 
allowance, a tuity granted by the gov- 
ernment to the widows and children and 
other specified relatives of deceased British 
navaland military officers left in necessitous 
circumstances. — Syn. Tender, merciful, 
fom pas soft, indulgent, kind. 
(kom ig ‘shon-at), vt. pret. 
— — com nat⸗ 
To for: * ———— to have com- 
 Compassionates my pains, and 


ho spies ar n. ad 
. oO — ea, or commiser- 
Quoted by 55 


(kom-pa’ waive del, adv, 
In a compassionate manner; with compas- 


sion; mercifully. Clarendon, 
— 58 oNnon·ñt nes), 


pd A t — Fon paso) a. 
Compassless (kum’; —2 a. Raving no 


Commpass-necdie (kum‘pas-né-dl), n. The 
—— needle of a compass, See CoM- 


‘ (kurn’pas- n, In carp, 
vex in the the direc- 


— it (kum ‘pas plant) n oA 
oe = ilphium la m, nat. order 


tee, 
—— 


ities me.” A 


Compase-root 2 2 Same as 


——— A saw with 
— * so that it may be made to 
ent round ina circle of moderate radius. 


signal deno 


window pas-win-dé I 
Compass, wind Ray window or in. —** 
Compastt (xum pᷣust)) a. Same as Com- 

t (kom-pa-tér'ni- n. [Pre- 
fix com, and paternity.) The of a 
godfather. 


Geossipred — by the So den few, & be 


~ oh, hain; th, Se. loch; g, go; §, Job; 
Vou. L 
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nall | Compatibilit; (kom-patbil"i-t), m,  [See 
ates quality of being com- 
— Bre ney; the quality or power 
of coexisting with ie icant t else; suitable- 
{ 


— ity of tempers. ‘The 
—— tied con and —— of such pro- 


perties in one thing.” Barrow. 
ble (kom-pat'l-bl), a. “tFr. compat. 
er LL. com m compatior— 
together, and patior, to suffer.) 
L 1 capable of coexisting or being found to- 
gether in the same subject; as, a —— 

















































one another. —2 Capable of 
ther in harmony; suitable; agreeable ; snot 
ous: in both senses used eithe 


sometimes ot to. ‘Not repugnant but com- 
patible,’ Sir T. More. 
ats SHES of the ri ch a good sp ermpas 
Let us not require a union of cxgetenciant pits 
watt each other. Sir ¥. Reyn 
Syn. Consistent, suitable, agreeable, accord- 
ant, — — congruous, congenial, har- 


Compatibleness om-pat'i-bl-nes), n. The 
Compa atibly (kom ti bli), adv. I 
~ adv. Ina com- 
atible manner; fi ly; consistently. 
compatient | (k t gk om: ashent) a, [L. com. 
patiens, pp. of compatior—com, together, 
and patior, to suffer.) Suffering together. 
‘The same compatient and commorien 
tates.’ Sir G. Buek. 
Compatriot Com pa'tri-ot), n, [Prefix com, 
and patriot; Fr. ——— One of the 
same country. ‘The ipwrecked — bots 
1* strangers and our * compatriota. Bp. 
all. 
—— — ae eee ae ee least a 
oO restrain that 
On his th Kindeal euativen come. 
—— were accumulated grants, — pro- 


Connpateies (kom-pa'tri-ot), a 1, Of the 
sume country. 2 
Tpchds tie high al or cote tliat 
2. Animated by love of as — country; 
united in patriotism; patriotic. 
She ——— rears to freeciom an undaunted race, 
Compatriot, zealous, hospitable, kind, Jaentsen. 
in both senses. } 

(kom - pa’ tri-ot-izm 
The state of being a compatriot or f 
countryman, Quart, Ree, [Rare] 

Compear (kom -pér’), 0.4 ft — 


, to appear; com 
In yes law, to’ present one’s se in a pel 
in person or by counsel, 
om-pér’ans), nm. In Seote 
lai, a term applied to the appearance made | 
for a defender by himself or by his counsel | 


— pérér), In Seots la 
mpearer (kom- n. In 1, 
an interlocutor by which one who, although 
not called as a party to an nm, yet con- 
ceives he has an interest in it, is permitted 
re ry Tere peer Sart tha 
Lae Bo PRae pega 
and par, eq 
companion ; an associate ; 3 mee «itis 
compeer in’ arms.’ Ford. arse 


Neroes ers 
Are th ~ W, Whitehead. 
kom - cen parr ck To equal; to 
equal with. ‘He compeers 


Shak. 
compee (kom-pér), v.i. [See COMPEAR.] 


—— To o drive or urge with force 
te constrain; to oblige; 

— Vides by physical or ole 

force; a4 as, circumstances compel us to prac- 

tise economy. 

Go out Into the highways and h 
them to come in, that my may 
2 To subject; to cause to submit. 

I compe? all creatures to my will. Tennyton. 
setae liad cnr [Rare.)} 


subjects’ grief 
Sopa eee oe —— — — — — —— 


4. To drive together; to ; to unite in 
a ou or company. ‘In one "troop com 


Dryden. [A Latinism, and rare.}— 
5. Too overpower; to overcome; to hold. "A ‘And 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


and cove, 
filled. ai 
xiv. 23 


and a servile temper are not comp, —— 


incongru 
absolutely or followed by with, —e— 








COMPENSATE 





easy sleep their weary Umbs compelled. 


{Rare.} 
ble (kom-pel‘a-bl), a Capable of 
being compelled or con ned, 

Ps gh ey tle — are compediable by writ — — 


—* (kom-pel’a-bli), adv. By com- 


ion. Tvl. 
tion (kom- — la‘shon),n. [L. com- 
pellatio, —— act of accosting, from eom pello 
compellare, to address.) Style or manner of 
address ; word ofsalutation. ‘Metaphorica) 
compeltations,’ Milton, 


ay polar menpaliation of the Kings of France 
a Ls: tre, Sir — Tenpie. 


He useth this endearing Peddation, little 
children” ven Bp. mc ty i 


Compellative (kom-pel’a-tiv), n. [From L. 
compello, to ad ] —— a term some- 
times given to the name by which a person 
is addressed. 


“Deb oom —— * —— 
compe } com) 
Peoir W. Parentich. [Rare 
dompetter (io (kom- n-pelér), n. ond who who aia 
or constrai: 
(kom- -li), adv. Ina 
—— or (Kom peng —— com- 


She must declare it to be so; that is, probably, 
obscurely, peradventure, but not — * comped- 
singly, necessarily, Fer, Taylor, 


enti —— m, Same as Com- 
ate, 
oust (kom-pen'di-i’ri-us), a. 


Short; compendious, 
Cony t kom-pen‘di-at), ot. [See 
CoMPENDIUM.] To sum or collect together. 
‘That which oat ie Kia all blessing — 
upon Israel. King. 
t om: “pen a ti), » 
Compendiousness ; Le 
ie om-pen'di-us), a. (L. Ole 
m compenditom (which see). ) 
L —— the substance or general prin- 
ciples of a subject or work in a narrow com- 
a Cocegpt Vamp. yo ; aa, a com 
pendious system > & compen- 
diows grammar. 

Three things be required in the oration of a man 
having authority—that it eas, senten- 
tious, and delectable. * ir T. Edyer. 
2+ Short; direct; not — 

They — mn we and © ous 

ways, whereby thay ————— that Labour and 

wre 


Syn. Short, summary, abridged, condense:|, 
shortened, compressed, succinct, brief, con- 


(kom-pen'di-as-li), ade. In 


Compendiously 
acompendious, short, or brief manner ; sum- 


marily; in brief; in epitome, Sir 7. More ; 
olland. 


state or condition of matter, before the world 
was — is compendionsly expressed by the 


(kom-pen’di-ws-nes), mn 


ä——— 
The state of being compendious; shert- 


H 

The 

word c! 
Milton, 

Compensa 

Compensate 
noeeput.| ann 

frog of pond 


ness ; brevity ; comprehension in a narrow 
com inviting easinessend coim- 
of this assertion.” Bentley. 
wm (kem-pen‘di-um), n. [L. com- 
i — — oy A beet com: 
pendo, to weigh, com 
pation or composition containing the prin- 
cipal heads or — principles of a larger 
work orsystem ; an t; asumimary ; 
anepitome. “dl chactaetenorsommenaions 
ofascience.” Watts.—Abridgment, Conrpen- 
dium, Epitome, Abstract, See under AnnipG- 


MENT. 
© appear. ble t (kom-pen’ wel), « @, Capalile 
Compel (kom-pel’), .t, ae of being compensated. Co’ 
pelled; p sive’ 6 elting. compl i com- “pen’sat or kom’ pen-siit : 
drive: r—com, and Tennyson has both), v.t. pret, & pp. compen- 
; ; ppr. compensating. [L. compenso, 


an F nt for.] ‘0 give equal value 
a to —= — 
to compensate a urer for his 
ware or & merchant for his losses. —2. To 
make up for; to counterbalance; to make 
amends for. ‘For often fineness comprn- 
sated size.” 7% 
The lenguh of the sight and the dews do comers. 
safe the heat of the day. Bacon. 
foie throve not in her trade, not being bred 
‘o barter, nor —— the want 
Termysor 
— To —— remunerate, rewar|. 
indemnify, requite, countervail, counter- 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ky. 
34 


COMPENSATE 





by yay as, w 

loss of honour? 

tion (kom-pen-s4‘shon), n. 1. The 

act of compensating ; —— — ; As, 

nature la based on asystem of 

2 That which is given or received as an equi- 

valent for services, debt, want, loss, or suf- 
fering: amends; indemnity; recompense. 

a parliament which dissolved the monastic foun- 

. vouchsafed not a word toward securing 


dations 
the slightest comtpen sation to the dispossessed owners, 
Hatiam. 


3. That which supplies the place of some- 
thing else or makes good a deficiency; aa, 
the speed of the hare is a compensation for 
its want of any weapon of defence.—4. In 
law, a set-off; the payment of a debt by 
a credit of equal amount, — Compensation 
balance, n pendulum, a balance- 
wheel or a pendulum so constructed as 
to counteract the tendency of variations of 
temperature to produce variations In the 
rate of vibration or oscillation. This may 
pesceuagnee 2 ee ren oe 
pensation bars. See below, see also PEN 
DULUM. — Compensation bars, bars formed 
of two or more metals of different expansi- 
bilities, so that the expansion of one coun- 
teracts the expansion of another. They 
are used to produce perfect equali 
motion in hd of watches and c 
nometers and the Sn of clocks, — 
Sys. Amends, indemnity, Indemnification, 
in, requital, satis- 


— kom pe’ sta Making 


ion. ‘The com 
o old drama.’ Hazlat 


whi ———— com ion. * This 
is the sorry tive” Lamb, 
tor ‘pen-si-tér), n. One ving 


t which compensates; specificall 
oat a contrivance on board ships for 
neutralizing the effects of local attraction 
on the compass-needle. See under Ma 


a 

Compensa tory (k tor-i), 
om - pen’ sa - a, 
ng for coupennanlcnt making amends. 
‘Tribute not penal nor compensatory,’ 
— (kom-pene’), vf, 
~pens’), v. ‘o recom- 
55 to compensate; to counterbalance. 
Cqmperendinate t —— pér-en'di-nat), vci 
rendinattm, to 


(L. . 
che a delendonh te anew | ial Ga & bubee- 


quent day.J Todelay. Bailey 
—— —* eo, ta 
pelted; ppr. compe cont, 
meet, to strive after —com, 
peto, to make for, to seek.) To phage i 
strive for the same thing as another; to 
carry on competition or rivalry; to vie, 
Men have 15* on warring, nee ra 
the beginaite on jo 50 


c@! 
Sr * ey 
The sages of anti will not dare to compete 
with the inspired auth pao Afiiner. 
(This word is often * to be modern, and 
of Scottish origin, but Latham quotes a pas- 
pm ater a all in which it is used, and 
petition and competitor are both of con- 
siderable age. It is now in common use.) 
(kompé-tens, 
kom’pé-ten-si),". (From competent.) 1.State 
of being competent; fitness; suitableness ; 
uateness; ability; as, there is no doubt 
of his competence for the task. ‘The compe- 
tency of this kingdom to the assertion of the 
common cause.’ Burke.—2 Sufficiency; = 
a quantity as is sufficient; especially, 
Parnish the means of subsistence sutfi 
he necessaries and conveniences of 
life —— —— 
health and competence, 
Sepertehy comes sooner by hor hairs, but com- 
oon —— all the of — 
eason’s whale pleasure, 5 
Lie in three words—health, tot gk —— 


3. In lave, (a) legal capacity, qualification. or 
sufficiency ; = fitness; as, the competency of 


evidence; the competence of a witness, 





i 
} 
| 
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death as a traitor. 
Competent (kom'pé-tent), a. (Fr. compe- | 
tent, from competer, to be sufficient; L. com- 
to, to be meet or fit, to be suitable, also 
atrive after-—com, together, and pelo, to 
seek.} 1. Answering all requirements; suit- 
able; fit; eudialent or fit for the purpose; 
as, competent supplies of food 
and Nothing; an army competent to the de- 
fence of the k om. ‘A competent know- 
ledge of the world.’ Atterbury. 

Hs ination devs el oct of a very compe 
capacity or power; 


tent injury 

2. In law, ha legal 

* competent Judge or court; a competent 
tness. In a judge or court, it implies 

right or authority to hear and determine; in 


| a witness, it rate Aap lee phew yrsgent eg 


| 





city to testify. 

A competent judge is one who —— | in 
the case. Forknson 
3. Incident; rightfully or lawfully belonging: 
followed by * 

That in the of the infinite Author of 


things, who never slumbers nor sleeps, but is not 
competent to any Gnite being. Locke, 


aa nm ate eee fraud 


eee and omitted, in Scots ro a 

lied to pies which might have 

cele. «aes Ae the course of a suit, but 
which have not been stated, 

mer: sil pé-tent-li), adr. Ina 


sufficiently; 
— —— 


Some places —. 


Competiblet vi-bl Comp bi 
gemma! am — 


It is not with the of God so much 
as to incline any man to do Hammond, 


Competiviences (kom-pet’i-bl-nes), n. 
Competition | 5 pé-ti’shon), a [LL 
act —* i Mert and COMPETENCE} | in 

L the o rs) ea 

what another is endea’ 

gain what time; mutaal —— ¥- 
ing for the same object; strife for superior- 
iy rivalry; as, the competition of two can- 
dates for an office: form it might be 
followed b: 8 now always for before the 


qo ; the there is 
to crowa none, nor can 
be. . Bacon, 


‘There is no competitéen but fo~ the second place. 


petitions for a) 
vice. —3. In law competition is ap- 
plied chiefly to those contests which arise 
on bankru between creditors claiming 
their respective securities or 
— — ~— Emulation, Competition, Ri- 
valry. See under EMULATION. 
Competitive (kom-pet'i-tiv), a. Relating 
—— — emulous; as, a —— 
The co-operative in — com- 


55 kom-pet'l- n "te i cme | bowed. 
tor gah rom poet), 
MPETE.] 1. One who mane one 


who seeks and endeavours to obtain what 
another seeks; or one who claims what an- 
other claims; a rival. 

How furious and impatient 

And cannot brook competitors 
2tA co nion; «confederate: an asso- 
ciate; a fe ‘Thou m —— my com- 
petitor,... "my mate. 


very hour more more competers 
Flock tothe — Still their power grows strong. 


-pet'i-tor- A in 
Coupetltion Hival’ Faber, (harel 
trix (kom-pet'i- 


— 
ng kom-pet't-triks),n. A Ate competi- 
fi 


8. 
Shak, 


COMPLAINABLE 





| 2 That which — a book or trea- 


tise drawn up by — 
Comptiatert {kom-pi-la'tér),n. A collector, 


— (cm-pi!), vt pret. pp. compiled; 


——— compile, 5 
———— er, lage | 
1. To draw up, write ‘out, or compose by 


—— — — — 

oo ut together utilizing 

wri Ol Stwers: 05, to comartle 2 

ary or a gazetteer. ‘As I finde in a hook 

cum ‘i 

They have often no other task than so te. 

books before out of which they comgsie a thind, 
JAAMCA. 


without any new materials of their own. 
2+ To write; to compose. 


In 
ann Paatry they compas the pralens of Veenove = 
3.+ To contain; to comprise. Spenser.— 
4+ To make wu act, Monste to put te 
gether; to t. onsters — 
divers parents and 


and complicated of 
kinds." 

Before that Merlin died he did intend 

A brazen wall in compass to comple. Spenser. 


5.+ To settle; to reconcile. . 
tt (kom-pil’ment), mn The art 
of piling together up. Woel- 


Compiler (kom-pil’r), n. One who com- 
@ (lL : 
Sora eth ie 
— that wp bao 
sens, kom-pla’sen-si), n (EL fomplacontin 


— ———— eit geal 


—— infirmities of a great man with 
Satisfaction OEY, discover 
— — 
ye ore Sigs 
SE yen ih me erg 
afford pleasure ; 


or 


Complacency, and truth, and manly sweetness, 
Bae ae Caen a 


—— —E 


sae look up with a sort of ane be 
y ra com peacent 


— (kom - * aenahal «. 
—8 H gratifica- 


— com, 

Tr, and . strike, to beat, as 
—— ues. 

utter expressions of grief. 


com 
Complain pais Chom pilin vi. (Fr. complain- 
L te 
grief, tomake a noise. 
, a8 in L. plaga, Gr. play’, 

a blow.] arg 
uneasiness, censure, resentment, ot 
like ; to lament; to murmur; to find 


I will comepladn in the bitterness of 
In midst of water | complain of thirst. 
2. To — ee accusation against a 
a charge. 


person; to 
— Shallow, you'll complain ame 
This verb is now followed by of te- 
irteas thine ee 
offender. Formerly it was followed also by 
on, ‘Shall I complain on you to our mit 
tresst’ Shak.—8Yx. To lament, b —— 
—— 


+ (kom- —— re a ‘To —— te 


‘ob rE. Tt. 
Dryden. 





which consists in fo his having the qualifica- — — Ngee een) * game | wee * 
uired com : ey might the wardly complain, 
Bee ETT Ne ee Oe Leal tet ck | tuned of the act of compiling from written | But Sueardly they needs aunt temporie. Zenit 
authority; mney or capacity to take cog- | or printed documents or books, the =< Complain (kom: -plin’}, n. Complaint; cut- 
mirance of 8 cana; 00, the comgeieny of S| oroen Hoan the labours of ethers bat for: | 0%; roscoe) 
e or court to examine an h * 4 peated 
—— Ghat her own tite was open — — pare Then dares — * 
to grave objections, and un to admit even a ere is in it a small spar, probably Co: blet (kom m0. car 
09 Fens Se bee oral end | ag ome oe F ; 
Fate, fiir, fat, fgli; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, bgll; oil, pound; i, Se. abwne; 9, Se. fey. 
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Complainant (kow- liin‘ant), n. [Fr.com- | Complement (kom’plé-ment), n. [L. eant- 
plaignant.) 1, One whe makes a complaint; entum, that which fills up or completes, 


4a com, 

Congreve and this author are the wost cere 
Plainarets. Feremy Collier. 
2 One who suffers from Ul health. 


Taxed as she was to such an extent that she had 
no left for exercise, she is, now that she has 
finmhed education, a constant — — 


Spencer, 
3. In law, one who ore oma fr ty complaint, | 
or commences & 
offender 558 * Boalt rota hy or — 
alty; ; & prosecn! 
: Compl er (kom-plin’ér), n. * * 
complaina or expresses ; one who 
ments; one who finds fault; a murmurer. 
Speechless complainer, I will learn thy thoeete. 


(kom-plin’fyl), a. Full of 
complaint. —— ea) — Tha ox 
Complaining kom- 5 - 
—— —— or injury; a com- 


They vented their complasn ings. Shak, 
Complaining * -plin'ing 
sive of — se to ———— 
one. 
(kom- plin'ing-li),ade. Ina 
uringly. By: 


Even to-day is my compiadut bitter. Job xxiii, 2. 
‘Ths onplotets 5 leew of ean are jevous, SAae, 
not 


Nor whisper any murmur of complainé. Tennyson. 
2 The cause or subject of complaint or mur- 


muring. 
The the clergy hath been the nae 
Grube etch wall w the earch RA 
a ee 
——— a malady; a dis- 
lied to disorders not vio- 
against an off — prevented 
an offender or presen 
the officer or court; representation 
ot in a general sense. 
The . had and riaveus 
— Serie « coon plastnts 


kom- t 
Complatntful (kom-plant‘tul), a a Tale 


of complaire, to please, to gra’ 
1. A pleasing 
deportment; that mannerof address and be- 
haviour in social intercourse which gives 
pleasure; affability; civility; courtesy. 

c isanee renders a superior amiable, 

ae and an inferior acceptable. eã 

= ome of pleasing: — to oblige; 

the principle for the 


Nz man caren father than 1 othe pley of 
maak to the 


Syy. Civility, courtesy, urbanity, suavity, 
— gant (Ko’plirsant a. 1. Pleasing 
—— 

gen 


ie a 
ery ee is person that ever 

peared in the ~ world, 40. Shar, poh 

2 Exhibiting a broceeing trom 
& complaisan or obliging disposition; as, 
complaisant deportment or treatment.’ 


satire seems too bold, 
—— — complatsant 


enough, Pepe. 
Complaisantly (kom’pla-zant-li), ade, In 
t manner ; ty; with 


with 
+ ob , affable address or deportment, 


kom’ 
Civility; — — — 
Complanate 


cpa (kom- iim a. ny 


— (kom-pléz’), vt. To assent to; | 
to acquiesce in. Ns Du Bartas, 

Compleat t (kom-plét Same as Complete. 
Junius, 


(kom- —— a. {L prefix 
com, and . to weave, pil Woven —— ——— 


interwoven. ‘ Infinitely 
Carlyle, 
oh, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; 





g.90; J, job; 





f 











| 





m compleo, tocomplete, See COMPLETE,a, } 
1. Full quantity or number; full amount; 
as, a company has its com 
ship has its complement of stores, 
They, as they feasted, had their fill, 
For a full complement of all their il, Spenser. 
2 Perfect state; fulness; completeness, 
Spenser. In her. the moon when full is said 
—— nt.—8. What is wanted 
— or fill up some quantity or 
thine, iference, 
One custom is to place it both in the front of our 
prayers oe a aetie, and to add it in the end of some 


peat or parts, as a complement which full 
} fecteth whatsoever may be defective ae the rest. 


4 — . In music, the interval want- 
ing to com ete an octave; a3, the comple- 
ment of a third is a sixth; that of a fourth, 
a fifth; of a fifth, a fourth.—5.+ That which 
is added, not as necessary, but as orna- 
mental; outward show; accessory, ‘ Gar- 
nished and decked in modest co 
Shak, ‘Without vain art or c 


plement and compliment for which there is 
gee ed dy yon — 

an are or angle, in geom erence 
between an arc and a quadrant, or between 
= angle * a —_ angle, is called the 


* angle. ise er be o 
a circle, of which the s 
diameter EA and 


earc BD. In like manner the comple- 
ment of the obtuse angle EcB, or of the arc 


———— aot pile 22* which 
oF eS aS le or a —— 
rant; — a plement 


given angle in de legrees, —— 
Tui ake in degree, minutes, 
F sadn rainy —— 3* in the 
a a t 
* —— be drawn * 
A ** ithe 
elogram en 
into two parallelo- 
on the and 
wo which only -_ the 
—— at one The 
latter pair are cal com- 
plements to the former; thus, 
Aland 10 are the comple- 
ments of the parallelogram 7 
ABCD.—Complement of a 
star, in astron, the angular distance of the 
star a 3 og ey —— the 
curtain that part the interior 
side — nich —* the demigorge. —Arithme- 
tical complement of a logarithm. See ARITH- 


METICAL. 
tal (kom- sap al), a. 
—* 


L. Forming a complement; 
fictency; completing —&. Li Ape Pa 
—— such ag are Found in 
—— which are in reality — 
males, perfect male animals being abun. 


D 
berry 


A 


Completin font te oe 
—— —— a deficiency ; 
colours. 


tary 
— cele Sntary 


Complementaryt (kom- foggy ork al n. 
art! Jonson * Cunning com- 
— —— 
kom-p J— om. 
—— pp. of compleo, com- 
ape a com, intens., and pleo, 
ich is ultimately from same root as 
i} Having no deficiency; wanting no 
or element; “perfect ‘A thousand com- 
courses of the sun.’ Shak. ‘The ie com 


— 


in him, which is the head of 
power, Cal, fi, so. 


The habit, pat § and —— 
OF the frock and 
Be the neater 


ng, sing; 


** Tennyron. 


h, Fr. ton; 





ment of men; a 


| 


| 


COMPLEXION 


2. Thorough; consummate; in every respect. 


The landowners’ peasants are — slaves. 
Bronghane. 


%. Finished; ended; concluded; as, the edi- 
fice is complete, 

Thi of 

Tured to the Weld of lie, bupe revrect. Prior, 
—Complete lower, in bot. onefurnished with 
all the organs; ple a calyx and corolla, as 
well as stamens and pistils.— Whole, Entire, 


Complete, Total. 

Nothi is mete that has an taken from pro 
—— entire that is tied —325 — 
thas has not all its parts and those arts fully dk ra — 
oped. Coownpiete refers to the perfection parts ; 
entire to Ubveir + whele to their junction; fetal to 

their aggregate. * whole Orange; an enfire wet; A 
total expense. Angus. 

Syn. Full, entire, utter, total, absolute, per- 

fect, thorough, plenary, finished, apm 
Complete (kom-plét’)), vt Fe. & corne- 

pete ppr. competing 1 To finish; to end: 
4 bridge or a 
course —* Sannin —2 To fulfil; to acconi- 
plish; to realize; as, to complete ‘hopes, de- 
sires, or prophecy. 
Totown he * 
And heads the 


Sys. To perform, —— terminate, con- 
clude, finish, end, achieve, realize, effect, 


Kom plett, aa vente 
iy; en 
holly; totally; a okies 
y= pk “Completely 


acter mig aritt - 
—R 


the nation's hope, 
‘tanuds, and burns 5 pope, 


Completement | —— The 
act of —— a fini 
(kom-plét’nes), n, state 

of being complete; perfection. 
Completion ¢ lahtug, oF per nm 1. Act of 
completing, finishing, or ecth Dy —— of 
* complete or py ot 

completion of a uilding: — 
ton of one'n eGuantion. Fi ag views 


than seem necessary to 
the argument.’ Sp. —— 


A show-develop’d ba, pa awaits 

Completion ina painful school.  Tenmysosr, 
2. Fulfilment; accomplishment. ‘The con- 
pletion of those prophecies." Atterbury. 


There was a full entire harmony and 222 
—— 


Completive kom * lé'tiv), a. — 
complete ; 


making com — 
‘The completive power of the tense.” 
ney” pase! | a. Fulfilling : 


pletory of on presignifications énd pre- 
ictions.” 


Barrow. 
Completory — ae n, Same as 


of complector, to fold oF ts 

ther—com, together, he — plic, 
to fold.) 1. Composed of two or more parts 
or things; including two or more cu- 
lars connected; 


Ideas made up of several simple 
— — 
one object, or of 

7 Felation being perceived berwess 
them, as of ‘a man,’ ‘a horse,’ ‘ cards;’ complex is of 
several with such a eparen, 28 68 a man on horse- 
back,’ ‘a pack of cards, Whately. 
een intricate; complicated; per- 


P 

hen ie eateeel mapiaen af hs Renee en ee 
lated possible way, the process is difficul: 
and complex, - Wheweill, 


Complex (kom‘pleks), n Assemblage of 
— isied an geri st a teeta: 
Thomson. 
parable of the wedding supper comprebends 
i — privi- 


Comnpllexedt Same as Com- 


state of being complex; state; 
complication, ‘ neat of these 
moral ideas,” 


Complexion (kom-plek’shon), n. (IL. eom- 
complexions a combination, con- 
nection in a physical constitution or 


habit, from compleetor, complexta, to fold 
or twine together, See COMPLEX.) 1.1 The 
temperament, habitude, or natural disposi- 





TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KEy, 


COMPLEXION 


tion of the body or mind; the 
of the constitution; physical character; 
nature, ‘A man of feeble complezion and 
sickly.” Jul. Berner. 

And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird was 
fedwzed; and then it bs the complexion of them all to 
leave the dam, Shak. 
2 The colour or hue of the skin, particu- 
larly of the face. 


Why doth not beauty then refine the wit, 
And good cvnptexion rectify the will? 





Sir J. Davies. 
3. The general appearance of anything; 
aspect. 
Men jadge by the complexion of the sky 
The sate inclination of the day. S/d. 


4.t The state of being complex; complexity; 
involution. 

Though the terms of propositions may be complex, 
yet, where the composition of the argument is plain, 
the com, jon does not belong to the syllogisti: 
form of it. Watts, 

Complexion (kom-plek’shon), vf. To 
characterize by or endow with a disposition 
or temperament. 

Charity is a virtwe that best with coldest 
natures, and such as are complertoned for humility. 

Complexionably t (kom plek’ chon ab 

. -al- 

adv. Same as Complexionally. Sir 
Browne. 

Complexional(kom-plek’shon-al),a. 1.1 Per- 
taining to or depen ing on the disposition 
or temperamen * Com ional preju- 
dices." Fiddes.—2. Pe ing to the com- 
plexion. 


ade. In the way 
tutionally. 
Where are the jesters nowt the men of health 
Compicxionaily picasant? Blair. 


Complexionary (kom-plek'shon-ar-i), a. 
oft. Th compleziona ——— 
o . 8  Jder.Ta * 

Complexioned( —— 1.1 Hav- 
— certain disposaltion HUaving a cer- 

hue, especially of the skin: both 
senses used chiefly in composition; as, dark- 
complexioned, fair-complexioned. 
A flower is the best complerioned grass; asa 
is the best-coloured clay. Fuller. 

Complexity (kom-pleks’i-ti), n. 1. The state 
of bei yA lex; as, involved in 
complexity. — Anything complex; intri- 
cacy; involvement; entanglement. ‘ Many- 
corridor’d complexities of Arthur's palace.’ 
Tennyson, 

His (Plato's) ethics are the ethics of a logician, not 
Hal a —— man, Govier * and —— 

mi LJ coon pleatties ol ie, t are suit om 
wan impossibie state of —— 
(kom'pleks-li), ade. In a com- 

lex manner; not simply. Goodwin; i 
(kom‘pleks-nes), 2, Same as 

Complexity. Adam Smith, 

Complexuret (kom-pleks’ar), n. The invol- 
ution or complication of one thing with 
others. Mountagu. 

Complexus (kom-pleks’us), m. [L.] 1. An 
aggregation of involutions or complications. 


¢t (kom-plek’shon-al-li), — 


temperament ; consti- 


The mind ts dispta: even in its highest facul- 
ties, as a cuntplexns of insoluble *— 
Sir It”, Hawetlten, 
2, In anat. a broad and pretty long muscle, 


lytag stone the back part and side of the 
nec 


Compliable (kom-pli’a-bl), a. [See ComPLY.] 
Capable of ben or yiel ; compliant, 
‘ Another compte mind,’ Milton. 
‘eure ae eye ted — ancenes why pa 
passions Fortin, 


Complia -pli’ adv. In - 
liant mamert wie! — piven 
compliance (kom-pli’ans), n. 1. act of 


complying; a yielding, as to a request, wish, 
desire d or proposal ; = 


5 2 concession ; 
submission. *‘ nee with our desire. 
Locke. 

Let the king meet ifanee in your looks, 


A free and ready 5 
2 A disposition to yield to others; complais- 
ance. 


He was a man of few words and great compldanece. 
Clarendon. 
Syn. Concession, submission, consent, obed- 


jence ormance, execution. 

Cc om-pli’an-si), n A di - 

tion - others; the habit of yield- 

ing to others; corm: 

His whole bearing betokened compliancy. 
Goldsemit: 


fe. 
Compliant (kom-pll’ant), a. 1.¢ Yielding; 
ing; pliant. ‘The compliant boughs. 


Milton, — 2. Yielding to request or desire; 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 


532 


aliar cast ' ready to accommodate; obliging. “To show 


how compliant he was to the humours of the 
compliant! ta — vii ti), adv, I 
‘om-pli’an vr, Ina 
jelding manner. C. Richardson. 
(kom’pli-ka-si), n. A state of 
being complex or intricate. Mitford, (Rare.] 
Complicate (kom'pli-kat), o.t. pret. & pp. 
com plicated ; pre, complicating. IL com- 
ico—com, and plico, to fold, weave, or knit. 
COMPLEX.) 1. To fold or twist together; 
to entangle; to intertwine ; to interweave ; 
to render complex or intricate; to involve. 
‘Nor can his complicated sinews fail.’ 
Young. 
In case our offence against God hath heen com- 
fitcated with injury to men we should make restitu- 
tion. Tilletion. 


2. To form by complication. 
. ed of 
A peg te» the universe, ne aE 
Complicate (kom’pli-kat), a. 1. Composed 
of two or more parts united; complex. 
Though the particular actions of war are compli 
cate in fact, yet they are separate and distinct in 
right. Bacon. 


2. In bot. folded r,as the valves of 
Cuinglicated (kom'pitkated), p. and 

om’ pli- 5 and a, 

Interwoven; en ed; Severved: intricate; 

— of two or more things or parts 


For our hearts deceive us, our are come. 
—— and we know not which ead is principally 
ended Fer. Taylor. 
Complicately (kom’pli-kit-li), ade. Ina 
complex manner. 3 
cateness (kom’pli-kit-nes), n The 
state of — — involution; in- 


tricacy. Sir M. Hale. 
tion (kom-pli-kf’shon), n. 1. The 
act of complicating or state of com- 
plicated; entanglement; complexity. 
All the parts in complication rol. = Feordan., 
2. Something complicated; a whole conaiat- 
ing of many things involved or interwoven, 
or mutually united; as, to be affected by a 
complication of di 
By admitting a complication of ideas... the mind 
is bewildered, Watts, 


8. What complicates or canses complication. 
ve (kom'pli-ka-tiv), a, Tending 
or ada’ to involve or complicate. 
Complice t (kom’plis), n. (Fr. complice. See 
ACCOMPLICE.] An accomplice. 
To arms, victorious noble father, 
To quell the rebels and their cont, s. Shak 
Com! (kom-plisi-ti), n [From com- 
plice, an accomplice.] state of being 
an accomplice; partnership in crime. ‘Com- 
a, a consenting or partnership In evil.’ 


The charge, however, of ¢ icity in the designs 
of his patron was never ——— Hallam. 
Complier (kom-pli’ér), n. One who com- 
plies, veils or obeys; a person of ready 
compliance. Swift, 
Compliment (kom’‘pli-ment), n. [Fr. com- 
— It, complimento, from complire, to 
ll up, to satisfy, L. compleo, complere, to fill 
up, to complete. A compliment, therefore, 
is what completes or satisfies, the word bei 
a slightly varying form of complement, whic 
formerly was also used in this sense.) L An 
act or expression of civility, respect, or re- 
gard; delicate flattery; commendation ; 
praise. ‘Hollow compliments and lies.’ Mu- 
ton, ‘The tinsel clink of compliment.’ Ten- 


nyson. 
“Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was called —— . 


Compliments of on are atways kind 
taken, and cost one m ing but pen, ik, and =f 


2 A present or favour bestowed; a gift. 
Sir J. Sinclair. [Scotch.}—To stand on com- 
i to behave with ceremony.—-Adu- 
tion, Plattery, Compliment. See under 
=, (hom pi 4), et 1 To 
Complimen om’ pli-ment), t. 
a pn iment to; to flatter or gratify 
y ex ions of approbation, esteem, or 
respect, or by acts implying the like: with 
on or upon before that which expresses the 
ground of the compliment; as, to compli- 
ment a man on his personal appearance. 
Lawaked, and heard myself complimented with the 
usual salutation, Tatler. 
Monarchs . . . 
Should coms/dment their foes and shun their friends. 
2 To congratulate; os, to compliment a 


prince on the birth of a son.— 8. To beatow 
a present on; to manifest kindness or regard 


néte, not, move; = tibe, tub, bull; 


COMPLY 





for by a present or other favour; as, he 
compli us with tickets for the exhi- 
bition. [Scotch.)— Sys. To praise, Matter, 
adulate, 

Compliment (kom’‘pli-ment), 0.1 To pass 
compliments; to use ceremony or ceremmon:- 
ous . ([Rare.) 

1 make the interlocutors upon occasion comeflemser * 
with each other. Bove 


— —— fey nie a Com- 

mentary; expressive of or implying com 

pliments, —5*— i cn al lies.” —— 
. Le a a ‘ Compliments 
expressions.’ Witkea. r 
Complimentallyt (kom-pli-ment’al-li), adr. 
In a complimentary manner; by way of comt- 
pliment. 

He has had the fortune to make some dis- 
and but — — taken setice of by the 
virtuosi. Bayie. 

Complimentainess! A nape -sirei ey 
n. i —— — 
— —————— as opposed to plainness 


of speech)” Ha 

(kom-pli-ment’ a-ri-li ), 
ade, Ina comphmen manner. 
(kom-pli-ment‘a-ri),@. Pull 
of or using compliments; intended to expres. 
or convey a —— or compliments - 


expressive of ci 


Complimentativet (kom-pli-ment’a-tiv), 
Complimentary, Boswell. 

{korn’pli-ment-ér), m One 
who compliments; one given to comipll- 
ments; a flatterer, 


and chees 
the religious exercises of day. 
of the seven canonical hours in the Romish 
breviary; the last prayer at night, to be re- 
cited sunset. Called also Completary 
The custom of godiy men bath heen to slut up the 
croning with a compline of prayer o& mine oe 


t (kom'‘plish), v.t To SG 
—— Conre nt Toscoenate 


Complore t (kom-plér), ».i. com, toze- 

ther, and , to lament.) To lament t- 
ther. m, 

— [Fr. complot, a 

for comploit, from L. complicitima, See - 


PLICATE.] A plotting together; a joint “4 
ae gee sed —— 9 — 
a conspiracy. 

I know their compo? is to have my We. SAer 


(kom-plot’), a Og plan together: 


—— * — 235 — 
om-plot’), v4 Pp. cow- 
. coumplotting. To plot ts J 
Care seems cee “ens 
‘i mm 
a sag th the Duke of Norfolk 
con. 
Complotment (kom-plot'ment), =m A . 
ting together; conspiracy. ” 
What was the canse of their multipiied, varazed 
compiotments against her? Deas Keg 
Complotter (kom-plot‘ér), m, One joime! 
in a plot; a — 3. 
OT -| 


’ 


the Bible pu! wtwm or Alesis 
de Henares, in Spain, 1514-1517, by Cardin.i 
Ximenes, 
Compluvium (kom-pli’vi-um), a. [L., from 
‘ er, and via, rain} An oper- 
n 


COMPLY 





Me that coompiies against his will 
is of his own opinion still, Hudidras. 
2. To accommodate or suit itself; to accord; 
to suit: said of things. [Rare.] 
The altar was shaped so as to comspdy with the in- 
scription that surrowmied it. Addison, 
The truth of things will not comply with our con- 
ceits, Téllotion, 


[Used absolutely or followed by with in both — 


senaes. | 
Comply t (kom-pli’), #.t 
form or execute. (Rare. 
My power cannot comply my promise; 
My father's so averse from granting ny 
Kequest concerning thee. RRR 
Compo ſtom po, n. (Contr. for compound, 
compost, or composition.} 1. A concrete or 
mortar largely used for covering the outside 
of brick houses, so ns to give them the 5 
pearance of stone.—2 Naut. the monthly 
portion of wages paid to a ship's company. 
Componderate t (kom-pon‘dér-At), wa. IL 
compondero — prefix com, with, and 
dere, to weigh.) To weigh together. Cock. 
[See Compose.) 


eram, 

Compone |! (kom-pén’), vf. 

To arrange; to settle. ‘A good pretence 
—— componing peace between princes." 
trype. 

Componé, Componed 
Gow ‘nh, kom-pd 8 
a, . Coty “) In 

her. compased of small 
squares of two tinctures 
alternately in one row; 
sald of a bordure, beni, 
or other ordinary.—-Ber- 
dure compond, a border 
ronnd the shield com- 
pose of angular parts 
or checkers of two colours. In modern her- 
aldry it is a mark of illegitimacy. Spelled 
also Compony. 

Componency (kom-p6'nen-si), n. 
tion; structure; nature. Warburton. 

Component (kom-pé’nent), a. [L. compo- 
nens, compono—com, tagether, and pone, to 
place.] Composing; constituting; entering 
into asa part, ‘The component parts of a 
natural body.’ Newton. 

Component (kom-pd'nent), n. A constituent 
part; as, quartz, felspar. and mica are the 
components of granite, Sir K. Dighy; Johu- 

FR. 


ao 
Compony (kom-pé'ni),a, Same as Compons, 
Oomport (kom-pért’), vi [Fr. comporter, 
to admit of, to allow, te endure, from L 
comportare, to bear or carry togetherconm, 
and porto, to carry.) L To suitable; 

ugree; accord; fit; suit. 
How il this dulmess does comport with greatness! 

Bean, & Fi. 


To fulfil; to per- 





Bordure Compond, 


2t To bear; to endure, 
Shall we not meekly comport miré an infirmity ? 


aerrrne. 
{Generally in both uses followed by with, | 
Comport (kom-pdért’), of To behave; to 
conduct: with a reciprocal pronoun. 

It f# curious to observe how Lord Somers . 
fomeported Rimself on that occasion. Burke. 
2+ To bear; to endure. 

The maicontented sort 
That never con the present state comport, Dvarte/. 
Comportt (kom-pért), n. Behaviour; con- 
duct; manner of acting. 
b knew them well, and marked their rutle compor’, 


Dryter. 

Comportablet (kom-pért’a-bl), a. Suitable; 
consistent. ‘Casting the rules and cantions 
of this art Into some conmportable method.’ 
Wetton, 

Comportancet (kom-pért’ans), », Behay- 
four; deportment. Spenser. 

Comportationt (kom-pért-i’ahon), am An 
assemblage or collection. ‘A collection and 
comportation of Agur's wise sayings.’ Bp, 
Richardson 

Comportment (kom-port’ ment), nm Be- 
haviour; demeanour; deportment. 
serious and devout comportinent." Addison, 

Composant (kom'pd-zant),n. Same as Cor- 


nat. 
compose (kom-péz’), ot pret. & pp. com- 
posed; ppr. composing. [From Fr. composer, 
te compose, from prefix com, and poser, to 
place, L. pausare (see Pose), bat from very 
early times identified with and taking its 
meanings from L. compono, compositum, to 
compose, to compound, to settle, &c., from 
com, and pono, to place. The case is simi- 
lar with dispose, expose,} 1. To form by 
uniting two or more things; to put together; 
te form, frame, or fashion. *A casque com- 
posed by Vulcan’s skill.” Shak. 








‘Her | 








Compoai- 
Compose (kom-pée’ ), 0.7. 
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Youth, thou bear'st thy father’s face; 

Frank nature, rather curious than in haste, 

Hash well cosmpored ther, Saad, 
2 To form by being combined or tinited; to 
form the substance or constituents of; to 
constitute; to make; as, levies of raw sol- 
divrs compose his army; the parliament of 
Great Britain is ecmpoeed of two houses, 
lonls and commons, 

Nor did Israel ‘scape 

Th infection when their borrowed gold com fAced 
The calf ia Oreb. il ton, 


A few useful things, confounded with many trifles, 
fill their memories, and compose their intellectual 
Posessions, arts, 
3. To write as an author; to become the 
author of; as, to compose a Sermon or a 
book. — 4 To write as a musical composer; 
as, to compose a sonata for the piano.—5.To 
calm; to quiet; to appease. 

Cantpese thy mind, 

Nor frauds are here contrived, nor farce design'd. 


Dryden. 
Yet to compose this midnight reise, 
Go freely, search where’cr you please. Prior. 


& To settle; to adjust; as, to compose differ- 
ences. ‘I desire to compose the dispute,” 
Dr. H. More.—7. To place in proper form 
or in a quiet state. 

Ina peaceful grave my corpse comepare, Dreyetes. 
8 To dispose; to put in a proper state or 
tomper for any purpose, 

The whole army seemed well companed to obtain 
that by their swords which they could nor by their 
pen, Clarendon, 


Corspore yourself to the situation, for to the sitwa- 
then you must come. Dickens, 


9. In the sine arts, to arrange the leading 
features of. See CoMPosiTion, 1 (e). 

The genius that composed such works as the Stan- 
dard anct Last Supper, need not to have shrink frosn 
compatition with Michel Angelo, young as he was, 

m BR. Hayton, 
10. In printing, to set in proper order for 
printing, aa types in a composing -stick. 


Boswell. 
1. To practise 
iterary, musical, or artistic com tion. 


Follow your calling, think the Muses foes, 
Nor lean upon the pestle and compere, Cradte, 


2.4 To come to an agreement; to adjust 
differences; to agree. Shak, 

Composed (kom-pdzd’), a, Free from dis- 
turbance or agitation; calm; sedate; quiet; 
tranquil 

The Mantuon there in sober triumph cate, 
Composed his posture and his look sedate. Saf. 

Composedly (kom-p4z’ed-1l), adr, In a com- 
posed manner; calmly; without agitatlon; 
revlately. 

The men without the hat very composed{y answer- 
ed, 1 am he. Clarendon, 
Composedness (kom-piz’ed-nes), n, A state 
of being composed; calmness; sedateness ; 
tranquillity. ‘Serenity and composedness of 

mind.” Bp. Wilkins 

Composer (kom-pdz’ér), n. One who or that 
which composes; as, (2) one who writes an 
original work, as distinguished from a com- 
piler; an author. ‘Able writers and com- 
posera' Milton, (6) One who composes 
musical pieces; a musical author. [This is 
the ustial sense when used absolutely. } 

His ( Mozart's) most brilliant and soll glory b 
founded upon his talents asacomposer,  Asour'r, 


(ce) One who or that which quiets or calms; 
one who adjustaa difference. ‘Sweet cont- 
posere of the pensive soul’ Gay. (d)? In 
vrintiag, aconmpositor, Abp, Laud, 
mposing-frame (kom-péz‘ing-frim), xn. 
In gay: an elevated working frame on 
which the type-cases rest at two different 
slopes, 
Composing-rule (kom-péz’ing-riil), nm. In 
—— a piece of brass rule which is laid 
n a compositor'’s composing-stick, and upon 
which he arranges the types; it facilitates 
the process, and by means of it the conmpo- 
sitor empties his stick when it ts full. 
Composing-stick (homn-ple'ing <i), mn, Tn 
printing, an instrument in which types are 





Composing stick. 
set from the cases, adjusted to the length 


of the linea, 
Composite (kom-por’i-té), », pl. 
compound or composite planta. See Cospos- 


ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 











(Lit. the | 


ITR] The largest known nat. order of plants, 
containing over 12,000 described species of 
herbs or shrubs distributed all over the 
workl The flowers (generally called florets) 
are numerous (with few exceptions) anil 
sessile, forming a close head on the dilated 
top of the receptacle, and surrounded by an 
involucre of whorled bracts, The flowers 
are monopetalous, and the order is divided 
into three natural groups from the form of 
the corolla: (1) Tubulifore, in which it is 
tubular, with five, rarely fonr, teeth; (2) La- 
biatitora, in which it is divided into two 
lips; and (3) Liguliforw, in which it is 
slit or ligulate, The stamens are inserted 
on the corolla, and their anthers are united 
into a tube (syngenesious), The style is 
two-cleft at the apex. The fruit is dry and 
seed-like. The head of numerous florets 
was called by the older botanists a com- 
pound flower, hence the name. The inill- 
——— in Britain are common weeds, 

ike the daisy, dandelion, thistle, &e. Many 
plants of the order are cultivated in gardens, 
such as the asters, marigold, &c, 
Composite (kom’poz-it), a. [L. compositus, 
from compone, com um, to compose, to 
compound.} 1. Made up of distinct rece, 
elements, or substances; compounded; as, 
a composite language. 


Happiness, like alr and water, . . . is comsportte. 


Landor. 
2 In areh. a term applied to the last of the 
five orders; 30 called because the capital 
belonging to 
it is composed 
out of those 
of the other 
orders, bor- 
rowing a quar- 
ter-round from 
the Tuscan 
and Doric, a 
row of leaves 
from the Co- 
Tinthian, and 
volutes from 
the Ionic, Its 
cornice has 
simple modil- 
lions or den- 
tila. Itiacalled 
also the o- 
man or the 
italic order, — 
Composite 
arch, & hanme 
i for the lancet 








ship - building, 

having a 

wooden skin 

on an iron 
framework; a8, a composite vessel; a ves- 
sel built on the composite principle. — 
4. Tn bot, belonging to the order Com- 
posite; having the charactors of this order; 
is, & composite plant; composite (or com- 
pound) flowers, that is, such as are ar- 
ranged in dense heads or capitula, and are 
characteristic of the order Composite. -- 
Composite carriage, a railway carriage mnade 
up of compartments of different classes, as 
first, second, and third, —Composite numbers, 
such as can be measured exactly by a num- 
ber exceeding unity, as 6 by 2 or 3, so that 
4 is the lowest composite number, 

Com te (kom’poz-it), n. Anything made 
up of parts or of different elements; a com- 
pound; a composition. 

Each man’s understandin 
capacity and superinduced habit. 


Composition (kom-p)-zi'shon), n. [L. com- 
positio, Fr. composition, the meanings boing 
partly from compose, partly from the verb 
ecompotind.] 1. The act of composing or com- 
pounding, or the state of being compoeed or 
compounded; as, (a) the act of producing 
some literary or musical piece. ‘The con- 
atant habit of elaborate composition.” Mae- 
avlay, (») In the phrased of schools, 
the act of writing for practice in English or 
a foreign language; as, to learn Latin and 
Greek composttion. (c)t Adjustment; orderly 
disposition; regulation. 

A preacher in the invention of matter, clection of 
words, compisition of gesture, look, prowunclation, 


motion, aseth all those faculties af once. 

A. Fonuson. 
(d) The ect of coming to an agreement or 
arrangement: a sense formerly common, 
but now scarcely used except in the specific 
signification of the act of making a mutual 





Comiposite Order, 


is a comporite of natural 
#larris, 





w, wig; wh, whig; gh, azure,—See KEY, 
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’ Compost’ which may be divided by some other murm- 


agreement for the discharge of a debt, on 
terms or by means different from those re- 


quired by the original contract or by law, | 


as by the — of a different sum, or by 
making other compensation; a8, a bankrapt 


is cleared by composition with his creditors, | 


—Deeda of composition, relating to the debts 
and liabilities of a debtor and his release 
therefrom, if executed or assented to by a 
majority of the creditors representing three- 
fourths In value, are binding on the rest of 
the creditors, on the observance of certain 
formalities. See below, 2()(3).  (e) In the 
Jine arta, that combination of the several 
parts, whereby a subject or object is agree- 
ably presen to the mind, each part being 
subordinate to the whole, as the arrange- 
ment of figures, trees, veasela, &c., in a 
painting or piece of sculpture, or of doors, 
windows, piers, columns, — cornices, 
&e., in a bu *5* view of setting 
off the whole to the best advantage. (/) In 
m. the act of forming com d words. 
) In printing, the act of setting types or 
characters in com -stick, to form 
lines, and of arranging the ina ey, 
to make a column or page, and from this to 
make a form.—2. The result of an act of 
compoaition: (@) the arrangement of parts 
in a whole; mode of arrangement. 
Heat and vivacity, in aye, is an excellent compart- 
tian for business. Bacon, 


These are the chief and prevailing in lents in 
the coms porition of that man, whoa we call a scorer, 
Attrréury, 


(5) Anything composed or compounded; as, 
3 a material compounded of two or more 
ngredients, 

V Alara of . cased 
chat ecea like —— — —— 
@) A literary, musical, or artistic produc- 
tion. 

Le in fron, 
—⏑  Y channa” 
(3) An agreement concluded; specifically, 
— —— with creditors. See above, 

( And telle he must his tale as was reson 

By and by composition.  Chaweer. 
Thus we are agreed; 

T crave our comporition may be written, Shak, 
{In gram. compound and not composition is 
u for a word formed by composition.) 
$.¢ Relation ina group; the state of being 

—— together; union; conjunction; com- 
nation. 


Contemplate — first in their simple natures, 
and then view them in comparition with — 


4. Consistency; congrulty, [Rare.) 
There is no composrtion in those pews, 
That gives them credit. Shak, 
5. Well oned arrangement of parts; 
harmonious combination or mixture. 
A Quaker is mare up of ice and flame, He has no 
comportion, ho mean temperature. Coleridge. 
haps a solitary example.}--6.+ The syn- 
Het mode of procedure in investigation 
or exposition; synthesis, 


The investigation of difficult things by the method 
of anal ought ever to the method of 
cone, i Newton, 


five shillings a pee — Composition of 
JSorces or motions, . the union or as- 
semb of several forces or motions that 


are oblique to one another, into an equiva- 
lent force or motion in another direction. 
Thus two forces acting in the directions of 
the adjacent sides of a parallelogram, com- 
pose one force acting in the direction of the 
diagonal, and if the lengths of the adjacent 
sides re t also the magnitudes of the 
forces, the diagonal will represent the mag- 
nitude of the compound force or reeultant. 
See FoRCE, RESULTANT, — Composition of 
—e in math. the substitution, in a 
es of four proportionals, of the sum of 
the first and second terms for the first term, 
and the sum of the third and fourth for the 
fourth, the same equality of proportion eub- 
sisting in the second series as in the first. 
Thus, if @:6::e:d; then by composition, 
a+b:b::¢e+d: 4d —Composition of ratios. 
See ComPpouND.—Composition cloth, a mate- 
rial made from long flax, and dressed with 
a solution which renders it waterproof. It 
is nsed for luggage, trank covers, &e.— 
Composition metal, a kind of brass made of 
copper, zinc, &¢,, used instead of cw 
which is dearer, as sheathing for vease 
Compositive (kom-poz'i-tiv), a —— the 
power of compounding or compo! } pro- 
ceeding hy composition. Bosworth. 


File, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


— * 


pine, pin; nõte, not, möove 


tor (kom-poz’i-tér), n. In printing. 
one who sets types and makes up pages 
— tis (kom tis) (L.) _ 
men pos men 
Of sound ind. on compos mentia, being 
l 


of unsound 
(kom-poz-zes'sér), n. [Prefix 
com, With, and possessor.) A joint possessor. | 

Sherwood. 

kom-pos’si-bil”i-tl), n. 
ng together. ' 
with, —— wonaiba , “oaltaie' ot | 
an is, ie. e 0 
— together; consistent. —XR 
worth, 

Compost (kom'post), n. [0. Fr. composte, It. 
composta, a mixture, from L. compositum, 
from . Bee COMPOUND] 1+ A mix- 
ture. ‘A compost of more bitter than sweet.’ 
Hammond.—2 In agri. a mixture or com- 
— of various manuring substances for 
ertilizing land. 

And do noe d the fon the weeds 

To make Genes ranker. — Shak. 
3. A composition for ing the exterior 
of houses, usually — tea 

Compost (kom'post), 7.4. 1. 
compost, 

By . . . forbearing to com, the earth, water- 
mist turneth into —— * Bacon. 
2. To plaster. 

Composturet (kom-pos'tir), n. Compost; 
manure, Shak, 

(kom-pé’zhir), n. Lt The act 

of composing, or that which is composed; a 

composition. 


To manure with 


2.¢ Combination; arrangement; order; ad- 
justment; disposition. 

Henee languages arise when, by —— and 
is — — thing. Holder. 


In composure of his face, 
Lived a fair but manly grace. Crarhaw. 
3.4 Frame; composition; hence, make; tem- 
perament. 
His cov, re trast be rare indeed 
Whom things cannot biemish. Shas, 
4. A settled state of the mind; sedateness; 
calmness; tranquillity. 

Wher the passions are silent, the mind en ies 
most perfect commporure. Watts, 
5.4 Agreement; settlement of differences; 
composition. [Rare] 

of U fi 
a agree enon oor fir 
6.+ Combination; bond, 

Tt was a strong composure a fool could ome. 

ae, 

Compot (kom'pot), n. Same as Compote. 
tion (kom-pdé-ta’shon), mn. [L. com- 
io—com, with, and io, from poto, 
drink.) The act of king or tippling 


r. 
compotation was still occasionally 
Str i", Scott. 





of 
ake. 


The fashion of 
practised in Scotland, 
Compotator ee n, [See above. 
* who drink th * , ‘Our a 
jones an tors.” 4 
compote (kom pot, n. (Fr. 1 Fruit, gener- 
ally stone-fruit, stewed or preserved in 
syrup. 
om-pé'tér), ». A compotator. 


Walker. [ . 

Compound (kom‘pound), a. (Originally a 
participle of O.E. compone, compoune, to 
compound. See the verb] Composed of 
two or more elementa, or ingredients; 
poe — The wo Fy es * 

ot. as, (@) & componnd coryinb, a corym 
formed of several small corymba. (6) A com- 

— — the flower of a plant of the 
order Composite (which see) (c) A com- 
pound fructification, a fructification con- 
sisting of several confinent florets, (d) A | 

nd leaf, a leaf com of several 
leaflets on one petiole, called a common | 
petiole. (¢) A compound raceme, a raceme | 
composed 85 * racemules or onal | 
racemes. compound spike, a e 
composed of several spicules or & —— 
) A compound stem, one that divides into 
ranches, (A) A compound wmbel, an um- 
bel which has all its rays or peduncles bear- 
ing umbellules or small umbels at the . 
top.—Compound is also a common term in 
arith, and math.—Compownd fraction. See 
FRACTION. —Compound number, is that , 





tabe, tub, byl; 


ber besides unity without a remainder, as 
18, which may be divided by 2, 6, and & — 
mpound y See rey —— 

quantities, (a) in alg. suc 
the + and 


equally 
are compound quantities, (6) In arith. quan- 
tities which consist of more than one de- 
nomination, as five pounds, six shillings, 
ae nine: — or four —— fur- 
ongs, an — hence, operations 
of Cline, ting, ——— and 
dividing such quantities are termed corm- 
pound addition, com, subtraction, 
com multi, 
division. —Conv 

the product of the 
more ratios has to the product of 
eequents. Thus 6 to 72 is in a 
pounded of 2 to 6 and of 3 to 
ye=lx yy. In like manner the ratio of ab 
td is in a ratio compounded of a to ¢ and of 


Hence, it follows. 


nd animals, animals, many of 


way, 


included in his rent. 
T shall designate these inhabitants of 
which they are best known, 


—Compound interest. See INTEREST. —-Com- 
pound larceny, See LARCENY.—-Compound 
motion. See MOTION.—Compound time, in 
music, is when two or More Measures are 
— her | pencmd 2ST yeep word, 
n gram. a word composed of two or more 
words, as ink-stand,writing-deak, tabie-cloth 


towns by a 
lam 


y n 


ment. 
Compound (kom‘pound), —— 
duced by compounding two or more 


ts, parts, or elements. 
Man is 4 componmd of flesh and spirht.  Sructh. 


No compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another, all in all J 


Many words that are really compound 
the appearance of compounds, and look 


Tevemysrm. 


3%; 
aur 


A 


i 

ci 
i 
‘| 
t 


pose—com, 
ot —— parts 
ents, @ or 

compound drugs. 

ore pots I the materials of fury, 
————— 
on the declivities of the 
2. To unite or combine. 

w the of altering compo urdiee 
samgus io oh boo cateden ot mune. ade 
3+ Tv com ; to constitute. ‘His pomp 
and all what state compounds.” Shak — 
4. To settle amicably; to adjust by agree 
ment, as a difference or controversy; tu 
compose. 

* } y 
I pray, my lords, let me comspoennd this strife. 


5. To discharge, as a debt, by paying a 

or giving —— different from Tat 
stipulated or required; as, to compownd 
tithes. See the verb intransitive. 


Shall 1, ye gods, he cries, my debts compeuread ? 


Gas 
—To compound felony, to accept a consider- 
ation for forbearing ts , to agree 
to receive one’s goods again from a thief on 
condition of not prosecuting. This offence 
is termed -bote, and is punishable by 
fine and imp i 

(kom-pound’), «¢ 1. To agree 
upon concession; to come to terms of agree- 
ment by abating something of the firet de- 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; ff, Sc. fey. : 


<p 


z 
: 
4 


: 
i 
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mand; to arrange or settle by compromise: 
now followed in all its senses by for before 
= — ne semanas or remitted, and with 
the "person with whom the agree- 
— nt te m formerly sometimes by on 
before the t thing. 
Cornwall compounded to furnish ten oxen fr 
thirty pounds, Carew 
the Gate pty ——— ed sith 
LJ a it into joe aA mixed Use 
of che —— — —— Temple. 
¢ here deliver 


Subscribed —* consals and patricians, 

Together with the seal of the senate, what 

We have compounded on, Shak. 
2 To bargain in the lump; to agree. 

Compound with him by the year. Shak. 


a ry settle with a creditor by agreement, 


a Glocharge 2 debt by payte a part of te 
conount: or to make an agreement to pay 


a debt by means or In a manner different 
from stipulated or requived by law; as, 
a bankrupt compounds with his creditors; a 


POSITION, 1 (d). — a felon. 
See under the verb ti 

—2 n. [A corruption 
of the Portuguese word can: +a 


pound contains the dweill 
erally in the centre, the ou 
or awning for horses, the farm-yard, 
the garden. 


Compoundable ‘a-bl), @. Cap- 
able of being Je om oun, 
(kom-pound‘ér). n. One who 


compounds; as, (a) one who mixes different 
things; as, a compounder of d (6) One 
who attempts to bring parties to terms of 
agreement; one who bri about or enters 
into a ee arn sweetners, 

» and ex n - mongers.’ 
s ‘Com: in politics." Burke. 
[Rare] (c) who compounds with a 
debtor or felon. 


Rel houses made componunders 
For the horrid actions of their founders. 
Hudibras, 


p> Tea a university who pays extraor- 
Soqece bole te taker Woot (0) in Bug. 

egree he is 2. é€ 
hist. a member of one of the two sections 
into which the Jacobite a yl 
shortl —* the Revolution, Com- 
wished for a restoration, but 


NON-COMPOUNDER, 

Compoundress (kom und'res),n. A fe- 
male compounder. ‘ompou of any 
quarrel that may intervene." Howell. 
Chaucer. ter + pat 

Comprador (kom-prii’dér), n. In the 
Chinese porta, as ton, &., ainave — 
ing æ for Europea 
residenta. Every —— fry of hed 
ness * its comprador, who who is * — 
on & ons, even regu- 

ete oe a naddcere household. 

—e (kom-pré-ka’shon), = 1% 
com, together, and precatio, a 

together; united or pub! pms 
cal or prayer. 
y succeed 


N de sqainct oxi 
— Ph nab By mp my is good, Be. Wilkins. 


(kom- — v.t. [L. com- 
prekendo—-com, together. before, and 
an obs. Aendere, to catch.} 1. To take in or 
include within a certain scope; to include 
by implication or signification; to embrace; 
to —— to Lt as, Great Britain 
co; and Scotland. ‘An 
—— At so many several 


n, 


Ld there be 74 other 285* it is briefly 
this saying, Thou shalt love thy 
pelghbour as thyself R xiii. 9. 
The ee required in the heroic poem (and *8 
deed in all writings published) are comprehended 
woe. Discretion. — 


this one . 
2 To take into the mind; ; o grap by the 
understanding; te possess or i 
to understan to concelve or imagine. 
* Fantasies that a more than cool 
reason ever Shak. 

Pi pice cea which we cannot cemfre- 

Job xxxvil. ¢. 
eajem that they they who have not the least no- 

ten a heroick writing, should therefore condemn 
the pleasure which 


ze secetve from it, because 
— —— 


ch, chain; 





ch, Se. loch; g,g0; J, job; 


‘ 


| 


—Apprekend, Comprehend, See APPRE- | 


HEND. 


_ Comprehender 
who com —— one who understands | 
thor 


“Rather apprehenders than 
com, ers thereof." —* rth. 


Comprehendible {kom - * ohn bl), a. 
Same as Comprehensible, 

ibility (kom - er ue Iil"i- 
ti), a. The quality of being comprehensible; 
Comprehensi ——— pré-hen'si-bl),a. IL 
om) om en'si-b1), a, 
— 1— 1 —** of being com- 
prehended or included 


— 2 
tear 

on Bacon, — “ry 

2* rae gin ad 
‘An th , Com 
torment.’ eld 
Comprehensibleness (kom-pré-hen 'si-bi- 
* —— Capability of being understood. 


— m-pré-hen’si-bli), ade. 
In a comprehen: manner; concelyably. 
(kom-pré-hen’shon), mn. [L. 

. from comprehendo, compre- 

—2* See COMPREHEND. ] L The act of 


comprehending, including, or embracing; 
a comprising; nelusion. 
In the Old Testament there is a close comprehen. 


ston of the New; in 71m oe New, an open discovery of 
the Old. : Hooker. 


Was it bess easy to obtain, or at least to ask for, 
their concurrence Se a — — or toleration 
of the Presbyterian clergy. Hatiam, 
2+ That which comprehends or contains 
within itself; a summary; an epitome. 
eee not a catalogue of fundamentals, 
yet.. pret pt pace meer | them.’ Chilling. 
worth. —8. Ac of taking into the mind; capa- 
city of the * to understand; power of 
the understand! ing to receive contain 
ideas; capacit: ms ania — ‘How much 
soever any tru 


seem spqrecer mater: 
standing and com, in.” Bp. 

4. In rhet. a trope or figure, by which 
name of a whole is put for a part, or that of 
a part for a whole, or a definite number for 
an indefinite,—5, In , all those attri- 
butes which make up e notion signified 
by a general term; all those attributes which 
* essential to the existence of an object 


A. ee takes in aoldity, deere, 
Comprehension. See Ar- 
—— 


4 | Comprehensive nen ~pré-hen’siv), a. | 
aving the quality of comprehending or 


great number ora wide extent; 
of of extensive. app application; wide in scope. 
and comprehensive ‘ideas,’ 

ive, 80 comprehensive, and 80 ca- 
is charit, —— Sprat. More 
a Compreh much ma a 

paratively = * Avery 
prehensive deanition.” ntl ry most 
——— prayer.’ Is. Taytor. — 3, Hav- 
¢ power to comprehend or understand 

many things at once. 


His hand unsta his uncorrupted heart, 
His compreAgnsive head. Pope. 


m-pré-hend’ér), a. One | 


nsible place of | 


— — — — —— — — — 





ively (kom-pré-hen‘siv-li),adv. 


In acomprehensive manner; with great ex- 
tent of scope; so as to contain much in 
small compass 
And here I shall not ens to the 
icular virtue of Sutton, it according 
the genivs and stain ofthe book af the Proverb 
_ words wisdom and 


in which which afi | teousness are 
nify all sity alle - ond virtue, r 332 
Oomprehensivencss ftom woh tte -nes), 
The quality of —— 

as, (a) the quality of com ing or em- 
bracing a great many lars; extensive- 
neas of scope or as, the comprehen- 
siveness of a view. (0) The quality of yews 


ing much in a few words or narrow com- 
pasa, 
Cc th 
2— e —— — —* 


2. The power of having regard to a number 
of things at once and b: ng them to bear 
on one point in a mental process; great- 
ness of intellectual range; capaciousness of 
mind. 
For Bacon we claim the decided 
in comprehkensiveness of 
+ (kom- pré-henisér 

who Jes he ep of; one who comprehends or 
has obtained possession, as of knowledge. 


Morell. 





n, One | 


| 


e. and from a traveller shall come to be a S 
——*— then farewell faith, and welcome vision. * 
a 


a. 
—— (kom-pres’bi-té’ri-al),a. 
Apne with a tery. Coed or other members 
ual and compresby- 


pass; to condense. 
well as move it or compress it.’ Ra. 
* Raia'd her head with lips comprest.’ 
nyson, 


Se ae eer ae ae 
the top of a mountata G. Adams. 


i 


In Homer . . _ we fad not few of these sagas 
om, Gust tse fod ae which men unaccustomed 
— 


* — sexually. Heywood; Gray. 
S¥x. To crowd, press, 

(kom'pres eurg. 
mass formed of tow, lint, or soft linen 22 
so contrived as by the aid of a 
make due pressure on any part. 

om-prest’}), p.and a. 1, Pressed 

into narrow compass ; —* 2. Flat- 
tened laterally or lengthwi 
—* — — plane or ho at f a bird: 
pressed stem; the con; ofa 
chiefly used in bot, and zool.--Compressed- 
air engine, in mech. an engine driven by the 
elastic force of com air. Its con- 
ike that of a steam- 


piston 
Compressibility (kom-pres 
The quality of —4— com —* or 
~~ pressure; 
of —— 


‘hago ph nb ana 
ty ne cap- 
to a smaller space 
- compen, on. | as, the compre: of “ig” 
The great compresnibility, 
I may 80 of the air. Boyle. The 
comprensit ity of bodies arises from their 
—— See when a body is com- 
pressed into a smaller bulk the size of 
ts pores is diminished, or its constituent 
particles are brought into closer contact, 
while its quantity of matter remains the 
same. All bedies are — compressible 
in a greater or less — 
which return to their fort former sha 
dimensions when the compressing 
— ( — res'i bl), Capabl 
m-pres'i-bl), a. e 
of being compressed or forced into a nar- 
rower compass ; yielding me = pressure ; con- 
densable; elastic fluids are com; 

(kom-pres’ i-bl-nes ), n. 

Compressibility; the quality of being com- 


ressible. 
dompreasion — — n. The act 


ag = 


of compressing, ng into a nar- 
rower com the act of fore into closer 
union or sity; the state of being com- 
—— used both in literal and rative 
Com: * —— — Com- 
. o ’ — 
— — Com is the 
ation of any force on a y, without re- 


garding ng its effects; whereas 
enotes the state of a body that is actually 
reduced into a less bulk, and is an effect of 
compression, though it may be brought 
about by othermeans. The distinction, how- 
ever, is not ye attended to. 

Having 


e who 
ifically, 


Somprveser ewathien do. (0) 1h fury. — 
ven to instruments of various forma, used 
lor compressing different parts of the ** 
3 An appen to a microscope 
———— objects with the yrlew a 
rendering the examination of them more 
complete. (d) In gun. a mechanism for 
com g a gun-carriage to its slide or 
platform during recoil. & In prhewm, a 


We tried whether heat would, —, so 
forcible a compressure, dilate it. 


Compriest + (kom’prést), n. A fellow-priest. 


Will he then a him for deferring 8* * 
it come priests, 


Wen shal have decd he wry iri | his lewd and insolen 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


COMPRINT 


Comprint 
a work belonging to another surreptiti ously. 


Rare. } 
¢ t (k aye mie de Thesurreptitions 
printing of a work belonging to another, to 
the pre a of the proprietor; a work 


thus 

Com: — priz‘al), n. The act of com- 

prising or comprehending; inclusion, ‘A 
comprisal. . . and sum of all 
Barrow. [Rare.] 

— (kom-p’ ret. & pp. com· 
pr ppr. comprisi Tr. compria, part, 
of comprendre, L, rac. (ee to compre- 
hend. See COMPREHEND, which is the same 
word under a different form.) To compre- 
hend ; to contain; to include; as, the 
man Empire comprises & number of separate 
states. 

Yet leave our cousin Katharine here with us: 


She is our capital demand, comprimd 
Within the fore-rank of our articles. SAak, 
Friendship does two souls in ome comprise, 
Roscomsmeone, 
——* shortness causeth men to cut off im- 
rtinent curses, and to comprise much matter 
in few words, Hooker, 


Sys. To embrace, include, comprehend, 
4 encircle, inclose, involve, imply. 


lomprobatet (kom ‘pro-bat), vi To agree 

= concur in testimony. * robate with 
Holye Scripture.” Sir T. F 

Comprobation t (kom-pré- ‘abion), n [L. 


comprobatio, comprobo—com, and probo, to 
prove.] 1. Jolnt attestation or proof; con- 
current testimony. ‘Comprobation | from the 
mouths of at least two witnesses.” Sir T. 
Browne.—2. Joint val; approbation ; 
concurrence, ‘To whom the earl of Pem- 
brooke imbosomes the whole d and- 
—— his cov, tion in it.” Sir G. Buek. 
mpromise (kom'pro-miz) a. (Fr. com- 
promis, & compromise, — 2 mutual 
promise to refer to arbitrat from com- 
promettre, L compromitto, to give bond to 
stand to an award-—com, and promitto, to 
promise. See PROMISE} 1. A mutual pro- 
mise or contract of two in contro- 
versy, to refer their differences to the 
decision of arbitrators, 
The parties are persuaded by friends or by their 
lawyers to put the matter in comprymuse, 
Ea. Kuegat. 
2 A settlement of differences by mutual 
concessions; Ag. a combination of two rival 
systems, principles, &c., —— which a part of 
each is sacrificed to e the combination 


possible; as, to — — a compromise be- 
tween the paths of ease and ambition. 
© inglorious league! 
Shall we upon the footing of our land, 
Send fair-play orders and make compromise, 
Insinuation, parley and truce 
To arms invasive? Saat, 


All government .. . is founded on compromise 


and barter. nrke, 
8. What results from, or is founded on, such 
an agreement, as a specific arrangement, a 
course of conduct, or an institution; a mu- 
tual concession; as, his conduct was a com- 

‘omise between his pride and his poverty. 

dompromise (kom “pro-miz), vf. pret. & 

DP. compromised; ppr. conepromising. 1. To 
adjust or tigers te by a compromise; to 
settle by mutual concessions. 

The controversy may easily be —— 
2+ To bind by a mutual agreement; to 
agree. 


Laban and himself were comrproend ced, 

That all the canlings who were streaked and levy 

Should fall as Jacob’ 6 hire 
3. To put to risk or hazard, or to expose to 
serious Consequences, by some act or declar- 
ation — cannot recalled; to hein 
e in- 


statements. * To pa 
compromised in the} late disturbances.’ Mot- 
. [This isa modern —2 compromit 
Lecter Rant sah formerly used Instead. } 
romise (kom'pré-miz), ci To make a 
——8 1 agree; to accord; to com- 


und 

S—— (kompré-miz-ér),n. One who 

compromises, 
missorialt (kom’pré-mis- — al), 

lating to a compromise. Bai 

Compromit kom’pré-mit), vt pret. & pp. 
comproniitted; ppr. compromitting. (Fr. com- 
promettre, See COMPROMISE, 2.) Lt To 
pledge; to engage; to promise, ‘Compromyt- 
ting themselves ... to abide and performe 
all such sentence and awarde.” Sir T. Elyot. 


2 To put to hazard by some previous actor | ing. 
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(kom-print’), 0% In law, to — | measure which cannot be recalled; to en- 


danger; to compromise. [Old and Ameri- 
can.) 

The ratification of the late treaty could not have 
compromttted our peace, fleury Clay. 


Comprovincial (kom-pré-vin'shal), n. [Pre- 


fix com, and provincial.] One belonging to 
the same province or archiepiscopal juris- 
diction. <Aylife. 

Comprovincial (hom: -vin’shal), a. 
Belonging to or ned in the same 
province. 

Sia islands, come, vin ctadd, 
In ancient times unto treat Britainee, Spenser. 


Compsognathus (komp-sog’nath-us), n. 
3 kompsos, elegant, gnathos, 


copnatint longipes), belonging to the order 

uria, occurring in the lithographic 
slate of Solenhofen, and remarkable fort the 
singular affinities which it exhibits to the 
true birds. According to Huxley, ‘it is im- 
possible... to doubt that it hopped or 
walked in an erect or semi-erect position, 
after the manner of a bird, to which its long 
neck, slight * and small anterior limbs 

t 


md have given it an extraordinary resem- 

t (kount), nm (Fr. compte, See 
Count.}] Account; computation; reck- 
oning. 


That thou didst love her, srikes some scores away 
From the great compe, Stak, 


Compt t (kount), vt To compute. See 


Compt | komt L. Neat; 
sar rt hed —— — 2 


Compter t (kount'ér), n. A round piece 
ee a counter, 


Gomptible ' (eoant’ i-bl), @ 1. Account- 
able. —2 Sensi 


— ve othe les ster mage. 


Comptlyt(komt/lf),ade. Neatly. Sherwood. 
Comptness t t’ * tnesa, 
——* » (1) to 


counter.—2. A counting-house. 
Comptrol (kon-trél’) n. and e. Same as 
Control. 


— kon-trél’lér), nm A ** 
troller ; — 


appointed to keep a 

counter-register of accounts; one who ex- 
amines the accounts of collectors of public 
money ; a8, the comptroller of the customa. 


— (kon - tral‘ lér-ship ), 
on - r-ship), n. 

The office of comptroller. 

(kom-pul'- 


sare, compulsatum, to press or strike 

or Homage ang. of ——_, ———— 
to drive together, compel See CoMPEL. ] 
Compelling; forcing; constraining; oper- 
ating by force. (Rare,] 


To recover of us r] 
And terms —— Lamy | foresaid lands, Shas. 


ively (kom.-pul’sa-tiv- Hi! adv. | 


ti 
By constraint or compulsion. 
on (kom- -pul’shon), . IL. com- 
cont iz, constraint, compal- 
sion. e act 
driving or urging b 
moral; force applied ; 
will, Im — endured through com- 
pulsion,” 
— ee nT ce would 
give mo man a reason upon com prdrion. Stak, 


ve ( — — a. Exercising 
compulsion ; compu! 


Compulsi 
of opinions ‘cannot t be re elected —— 


sive measures. [Now rare.] 
The clergy would be glad to recover their dues by 


a more short and compaudrine method. Sweet, 
(kom-pul’siv-I), ade. By or 
“ter co compulsion: by force. ‘To forbid 
divorce compulsively.” Milton, 


Tt is 
reconsider his (Sainte Beuve's} claim to the high place 
—— the classics of pis tongue suis * — i] 
voice of his countrymen has gradually and reluctantly, 
bey compulsively rather than tapulsively, asayned 

0 him. Quart, Xev. 


Gompaletvencss (som - pul’siv-nes), n 


Cpncelsvonet com 
Compulso (Kompass r-, ade, Ina 
compulsory manner; by force or constraint. 
con, 


Compulsory (kom-pul’sd-ri), a. 1. Exer- 
cising compulsion ; —2* : constrain- 
‘Com. power.” Jer. Taylor.— 





the ° 
jaw ormouth) An i: axtinst reptile (Comp- - 





uP or wrinkli 
| the mouth.’ ng wevines 


inently as a critic that we feel bound to . 


COMPUTATION 





a Enforced; due to compulsion; obliga- 
ry. 

— ree, 2 Oe oe a 
from fear are 
truth, are not 


This contribution —— 7 ſall infintely shor 
of their hopes, they soon 


This kind of comprdrory sx 
not have caused any increase “capital, unless 4 
part of the amount had been saved over Youle 
tarily, by the master. ~ S. Mae 


ri That whieh 
SE poder of compelling; constraiaing 
on * —95* —— — com 
Compunct t (kom- 
—— — Cu 


punction ; ee * Contrite 
and compunet.’ 

+ i eno | a. Feeling 
compunction. 


(kons-pangk’shon) n [L 


pre woette tee Yawonmnl 1.4) ben 
stimulation ; irritation. 


This is that acid spirit which with eich activky 
and companction invadeth the brains and mostrii, 
Sir J. Srowee. 

2. The stinging or pricking of the conscience 

or of the heart; regret, as for wrong-doing 

to some one; uneadiness 


—— punish those porte in 
which hh gn ad vo freely ing 
himself.’ 
He acknowledged his d to the king with 
expressions of of great cv, . pa ow 
(kom-pungk’shon-les), 4. 
Not feeling compunction. 
om. pungh'shes), a. Caus- 
ing ——— stinging th @ conscience ; 
causing ° Compunetions visitings 
of nature.” 
(kom-pungk’shas-li), ade. 


With com a 
Gampueaiten te t (kom-pangk’tiv), 4 a 1 Cau 


ing compunction,—2 Sensi to remorse ; 
capable of repentance. 

Give me all faith, all charity, ont 2 woh Metiy 
compunctine, Fe. 
Com - pupil as pil), nm A * 
pupil or stu —* E and his seme. 
time com-pupil in cambridge . . Sanruel 


Compurgation (kom: —— hon), n. U 


com, to 

aa fy.) An nnviont meacel tatal et toe- 

where the accused was permitted to 
——— number of who joined 
their oaths to his in — 
cence. They were persons from the 
neighbourhood, or otherwise known to the 
accused, and acted rather in the characte 
of jurymen than that of witnesses, for they 
wares thelr belief, not to what they knew; 


till the reign of Elizabeth, 
ag og me be em Gnome 
by oath justifies another's innocence. 
COMPURGATION, 
Compurgatorial (kom’pér-ga-td"ri-al), a. 
Relating to compurgation. 
The consuls of Avignon, X 


ismes, and St Gilles 
took their compuryatorial oath to his fabiimest of 
all these stipulations. Af iienam. 


et en m A RRL we 


— — a-bi —— n. The 
ty of beh utable. 
Computable Soe t’a-bl), a. Cages of 
Con computed, numbered, or i 
15*— easily computable by — Sr 


Hale. 
Computate t (kom'pii-tat), rt Same at 
Compute. Cockeram. 

Computation (kom -pi-ti’shon), »..[T. 
* tatio, from compute, See —— 
he act or process claton “iy es 
cai or estimating; Boe ae sy ast 

computation of the time." 
—— — ————— ‘ian 
2 The result of a computation; the sum, 
quantity, or amount ascertained by com- 
puting or reckoning. 

f of additional years 
ane oleae line tencle ——— cna ofthis nakare 


Syx. Reckoning, calculation, estimate, ac- 
count. 








Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 





néte, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 


ofl, pound; ti, Se. abune; F. Sc. fey. 
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Computator — n A com- 
— —I 
ite (kom-pit’), of pret. & pp. com- 
pps ppr. computing, [L. computo, to 
calculate — -com, together, and puto, orl- 
ginally to cleanse, and hence to clear up, 
settle, adjust, reckon, value, esteem. Pro- 
Lably from root of purus, pure.] To deter- 
mine by calculation; to count; to reckon; 
to calculate; to estimate: often with a clause 
T to — — how far the moon 
‘Two days, a8 we com- 
pute the —— in heaven.” Milton. 
I could demonstrate & 
Where memory lnys spall | pn 
And ve to an inch caer Ure station 
wixt jadgment and 


— (kom-pit’), vi. To — 
— they did — oF weeks, aa 4 he 
Compute t (kom - rot’), 
‘True and just comprte.” 
(kom-pitér), n One who com- 
; areckoner; a calculator, 
Computist | (kom-pat’ist), m A com- 
puter. Sir T. Browne, 

The treasurer was a wise man, and a *88 cara. 
putist. Wotton, 
Comrade (kom'rid; formerly also Mit sie), 

nn. [O.K camerade, camerade, from 
camarada, Fr. camerade, originally a m 
tary term ‘signif ng a member of same 
chamber, from L. camera, a chamber, * 
associate in oecctpation or fri Pp: 
close companion; a mate. ‘To be a eg 
rade with the wolf and owl.’ Shak. 
his son, 

The —————— Prince of bet pp FI 

bg 


And his comrades, that daifed the world 
Aad bid it pass? 


Thus he moved the prince 
To laughter and his comrades toapplause, Teenysor, 


(kom'rad-ship), n. State of 
one a comrade. 


ee (kom'rég), nm A fellow- 


Tyee them in Bridewell, or the Hole; here 
are none of your conm-ragues, Massinger. 


Coms, Cooms (komz, kimz), n. pl [L. 
culms, a stalk.) The points of the radicles 
a — grain, which, after kilu-drying, 

off during the process of turning ; 
valt-dust 

Con-. A Latin a a form of the pre- 
position cum, with; a8, concourse; condi- 
tion, constant, — connection. This 
preposition when used as a pretix assumes 

us forms through the influence of the 
initial letter of the word or stem to which 
it is affixed. Thus, before a labial, it be- 
comes com; as, compress, combine; before 

a vowel or A it becomes co; as, coalesce, 
cohere ; before | it becomes col; as, collect; 
before rit becomes cor. It adds the notion 
of connection, or intensifies the meaning. 

Con — {Abbrev. from L, contra, against. | 

rase pro and con, for and against, 
pon denotes the contrary or negative side of 

a question. When used asa noun it denotes 
a person who isin the negative; or more com- 
monly a statement, argument, point, or con- 
sideration, in op tion to or militating 
against what has — — us, to take 
up the pros and cons 0 an argument. 

Of many knotty mots thy 2, 
And pro and warp pas eek. Prier, 

Con men) = - & pp. — pr. 
conn rst sense from 
cunnan, a —— to be able; ee second 
from A. Sax. cunnian, to try, to examine, 
from the same verb. See CAN, KxNow.] 
L.+ To know, 

Of muses, Hobinel, I come no skill, Spenser. 
They say they cor to heaven the highway. Spenser. 


2 To peruse carefully and attentively; to 
study over; to learn; as, to con a lesson. 
Here are your parts, and I am to intreat 
con them by to-morrow nigh 
Ab Samuel Joh in his fort 
rnighe ‘con over the [ghee of authors " 
Aer CA 


n. Computation. 


te 
ak. 


eret, 
way! 
—To con thanks,t to be pleased or obliged, 
or to thank. (Equivalent to Fr. savoir gré.} 
1 cen you mo thanks for it. Shak. 
Con, Conn (kon or kun), vt Nant. to 
direct the man at the helm of a veesel how 
to steer; as, to con a ship. 
In Treland, 


Conacre (kon-f’ kér), a. 2 
taining to the custom of letting land in 


| 





crop, the rent being paid in money or in 
labour. 


The fields had been let out under the conacre 
— ee eee 


Conacre (kon-a’kér), vf To let 01 * “the 
conacre 
Conarium (k6-na'ri-um), n. [L. conus, Gr. 
kdnos, a cone,] A name once glven to the 
ineal gland, 

—— (ko-na’shon), n, [L. conor, cona- 
tus, to attempt, to ee after. ‘ In metaph, 
a word invented bo Sir W. Hamilton to 
racine the faculty of voluntary agency, em- 


desire and volition. 
ve (kon’a-tiv), a. Relating to the 
—— of conation, 

This division of mind into the three great classes 
of the cognitive faculties, the feelings, .. . and the 
exertive or comatrie powers, .. . was fest promul- 
gated by Kant. ‘Sir HW. Hamuiton, 

Conatus (ko-ni'tus), mn. A tendency simu- 
lating an effort on the part of a plant or 
animal to supply a want; a nisus. 

What conates could give prickles to the 
or hedgehog, or to 282 its fleece? vee 

Concamerate (kon-kam‘ér-At), 0.4. IL con- 
camero, to arch—con, and camera, an arch, 
arched ‘roof, or chamber.) To arch over; to 
vault. ‘One concamerated bone.’ 4, Grew. 


(kon- eee n. An 

arching; an arch or vault. [Rare. 

The inskfe of these hot-houses are — into 
many cells and concamerefioms, Sa T. Herbert. 

Concatenate (kon-kat’e-nit), vet. pret. & 
pp. concatenated; ppr. concatenating. 
concateno, concatenatum, to link together 
— con, together, and catena, a chain. See 
CRATE. ook ape 3 —— 

ive es or chain, as things 
a on each other. 

Natore has conctfented our fortunes and affec- 
tons together with indissoluble bands of mutual sym- 
pathy. Barrow. 

Concatenatet (kon-kat’e-nit), a. Linked 
together. ‘The elements be so concatenate.” 
—— 

Concatenation (kon-kat’e-na"shon), n. The 
state of being concatenated or linked 
ther; a series of links united; a successive 
series or order of things connected or de- 
pending on each other. ‘The consonancy 
and concatenation of trath.’ B. Jonson. 

‘A due concatenation of causea and effects.’ 

— ‘A concatenation of explosions,’ 
ret 


Concaiuse| (kon-kaz’), mn. Joint cause. 


Concavation (kon-ki-va'shon), n. (See Con- 
CAVE.) The act of making concave. 
Concave (kon’kiv), a. [L. concarua—con, 
and eavus, hollow. See CAVE.) 1. Hollow 
and curved or rounded, as the inner surface 
of a spherical body; presenting a hollow 
or incurvation towards some direction ex- 
ressed or understood; incurved. A sur- 
ce is concave when straight lines drawn 
from point to point in it fall between the 
surtace and the spectator; and convex when 
the surface comes between him and such 
lines. *Coneave shores.’ Shak,—2 Hollow; 
empty. [Rare.] 
For his verity in love, I do think him as comretye as 
a covered goblet of a worm-eaten nut. SAak. 
— Concave lens, in optics, a lens having elther 
one or both sides concave. 
See LENS. — Concave mirror, 
in optics, See MtInror.—A 
concave leaf, in botany, a leat 
yng ite edge raleed ve the 
ac. 


Concave (kon’kiv), n. A hol- 
jow; an arch or vault; a cavity. 
Pin — of this = = 

onson. ‘The concave e 
blueand cloudless sky.’ Words- lan. °"*"* 


Concave (kon’kiv), v.t. pret. & concated; 
ppr. concacing. To make hollow. “That 
western bay concaved by vast mountains.’ 
Anna Seward, (Rare.] 

Concaved (kon’kavd), p. and a. Made hol- 
low, In Aer. an epithet sometimes applied 
to ordinaries, &c., when bowed in the form 
of an orem 8 coneaved, Called also 


Arched, 
(kon’kiv-li). ade. So as to be 
concave; a concave Manner, 
Concaveness (kon’kav-nes), n. Hollowness; 
concavity, Johneon, 
(Fr. concarité, 


Concavity (kon-kav’i-ti), n. 
L. concavitas.) 1. Hollowness,—2 A con- 


small portions to poor people for a single | cave surface, or the space contained in it; 











CONCEALMENT 





the internal surface of a hollow spherical 


body, or the space within such body. ‘The 
——e— of the shells.’ Woodeard, 
Look hy tside of a dom eye half 
qurcounde it; oo = Ino the ins inside, an ond ae at one 
nce you have all the prospect of 
it; the entire comcrnrty inte your 
we at once. Addison. 


Concavo-concave (kon -ki'- 
vo-kon-kAv), a Concave or 
hollow on surfaces, a8 & 
lens; but lenses of this kind 
are more frequently termed 
double concave lenses, See 
Concave con- 8. 

cave Lens, Concavo-convex —6 

kon-veks), a. A term 

to a lens which is concave on one side * 
convex on the other, but ao that the con- 
vex surface has the least curvature, and 
would not, if continued, meet 
a ——— surface. See Con- 


D 





of the liver. Alp, Pot- 
er. 
Concavously? (kon-kii'vus-li), 


Concavocon. @4e. In a concave manner; 
vex Lens. 50 as to show a concave sur- 
face; concavely. 

wn he delghie that carrieth Arion is concateterty in- 

Sir T. Bremer, 

—— v.t. [From L. concelo, to 
conceal — con, ther, and celo, to hide, 
which is cog. with A, Sax. helan, to cover, 
E. hell, hole, hull, &c.] 1. To hide; to with- 
draw from “observation ; to cover or kee 
from sight; as, a party of men concealed 
themselves behind a wall; a mask conceals 
the face. 

What =! a is it if we our brother, and conrad 
his bi td Gen, xxxvii, of, 
2 To qa close or secret; to forbear to dis- 
close; to withhold from utterance or de- 
claration; as, to conceal one's thoughts or 
opinions, 

I have not concealed the words of the Moly One. 


ob vi. 1a, 
cious lord, that which I would discover 


5 w of friendship bids me to concrad. Saad, 
~— Conceal, Hide, Diaguise, Secrete, Conceal, 
a generic term for to hide from sight or 
observation, ——— implying leas of ae- 
tion than el ise, or secrete, 
Everything hidden, dicen sed, or secreted 
is concealed; but it is not always hidden, 
disguised, or secreted when it is concealed. 
Hide, to withdraw or put away from sight, 
as into an obscure place: often used in a 
sense less active than disguise or secrete; 
as, to hide treasure; a cottage hidden amid 


woods. ise, to conceal by giving a 
false Ry nce to; a8, to di one’s 
self; to ise one's sfeiings — ut. 


F 


#0 as not to be detected, 


Worldly lusts and interests slily baer Aw Ss in, free be con 
cealediy work in their hearts. re 


Concealedness (kon-sél’ed-nes), n. re ae 
of being concealed. Johnson. 
Concealer (kon-sél'ér), nm. 1. One who con- 
ceala 
The concealer of the crime was — guilty, 
renew, 


24 A person formerly employed in England 
to find ont concealed ae that is, lands 

rivily kept from the kin ing by ns hav- 
— nothing to show for r title to them, 


Wy cent tliten octane mn 1. The act 
of concealing, ing, or keeping secret. 
She never told her love, 
Bat let coucrafeeent, ike a worm f' the 
Feed on her damask cheek. 
Specifically, in law, the suppression 2 — 
to the injury or prejudice of another.— 
2. The state of being hid or concealed; pri- 


vacy. 
Some dear cawse 
Will in cotcnadment wrap ine fora while, SAad, 


& Shelter from observation; cover from 
sight. 


The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concre/ment to a few, 
Their food its insects, aud its moss as nests. 
re Lue 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. lock; g, 90; J. job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then: th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kry, 
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4. In Rag. hist. property concealed from the 
commissioners for the dissolation of mon- 


asteries, &c., at the time of the Reformation. | 


&.+ Secret knowledge; a secret. 


A worthy gentleman 
Eacoodinaly well read, and — 
In strange concealments, Shak. 


Syx. Secrecy, disguise, hiding, retreat, hid- 


ing-place, 
Concede (kon-sél’), 1.4. — 

ceded ; ppr. conceding. (L. concedo, ro ge 
with, give way, to yiehi—con, together, and 
cedo, to go, eld. } is ‘olet pass undis: 
just, or proper; to grant; 2 
agen as, the advocate concedes the 

n question. ‘Assumed as a principle co 
prove another thing which is not conceded 
as true itself.’ Sir T. Browne. Often gov- 
erning « clause introduced by that, 

So far from conceding that the creations of art are 
unreal, there is a sense 
that all great works of art are more real . 

fact world, for which exclusive reality is 

Dr, Caird. 

2 To t make a — — — grant as a 
privilege; to yield up; ; to allow; 
to surrender; as, the 
conceded the privilege of cutting the Suez 
Canal to a Frenchman, 

Concede (kon-séd’), ei. To make concession 
to grant a request or petition; to yield. 

I wished you to concede to America at a time when 
she prayed concession at your feet. Burke. 


Concedes (kon-séd’ér), mn. One who con- 


——— 


which it may be maintained | 
. than the | 


veins government | 


' 


| 





conceit on-s6t), nm [0.E. conseyte, con- | 


concept, fram L, ua, a Te- 
conception, from concipo, to con- 


cei, 


celve— con, and eapio, to take or seize; 


comp, deceit, recei $ 1.¢ That which is 
conceived, ——— or formed in the mind; 
conception; idea; thought; image. 


To laughing there ever precedeth a conceit of some- 
what ridiculous, and therefore it is proper to man. 


2+ Power or faculty of conceiving; under- 
standing; apprehension. 

How often did her eyes say to me that they loved! 
yet 1, not looking for such a matter, had mot my co 
cei open to understand them. Sir P. Sidorey, 

3 Opinion; estimation; view or belief. 


Seest thou a man wise in his own covrerit! there is 
more hope of a fool than of him. Prov, xxvi, ra. 

By a little studying in learning and a great concert 
of himself he has lost his religion, Bentley, 


4 Anill-grounded opinion; a baseless fancy; © 


a crotchety notion. 
— form which this conced usually assumes is that 
of supposing that mature lends more assistance to 
haman endeavours in agriculture than in — 

tures, S. Ate. 
5. An ill-grounded o inton of one's own im- 
ce; self-conceit; vanity; as, a person 

ull of conceit. ‘Plumed with conceit,’ 
Cotton, —- 6, A witty, happy, or ingenious 
thought or expression; something witty, 
amusing, or well- conceived ; a quaint or 
humorous fancy; wit; humour; ingenuity: 
in modern usage it is m ore especially applied 
to a ans or odd though or fancy out 
ry! its thought or ex on intended 

xing or poetical, 
fotoned hi insipid, or pedantic. 


His wit is as thick as Tewksbury mustard: there | 


is no more concert in him than is in a mallet, 
The later writers, in order to 
deviated in some manner oom oe t 


secking ingrenious thoughts, florid 
—— 


SAak, 
more applause, 
spirit of Petrarch, 
— a 
‘adiaws. 
conceit with, not having a «favour 
aoe opinion of; no longer pleased wi 
What hath chiefly put me ent of conerit oa this 
moving manner, is the frequent a 


Conceit (kon-sét’), v.t. =1.+ To conceive; to 
imagine; to think; to form an idea of. 


One of two bad ways you mast conceit me, 
Elther a coward of a murderer, Shak. 


2. With the reflexive pronoun, to imagine 
wrongly; to errin believing. [Rare.} 

The conceiting themiclees weak, are 
thereby ren inactive. South, 
We conceit ourselves that we cont te absolute 


existence when we ocily speculate absolute privation. 
_ Sir 1". Hamilton, 


Conceit? (kon-sét'), v.t. To forma — 
to conceive. ‘Those whose vulgar a 
henaions comectt but low of matrimo’ * 
poses.” Milton. 

Conceited (kon-s@t’ed), a. 1.4 Endowed with 
fancy or imagination; Ingenious; well or 
= y conceived or expressed, * Conceited 

es, rich banquets.” Drayton. ‘An 
—* rete conceited fellow,” Shak. ‘Active 
* body. pleasantly conceited, and sharp of 


Piste, | tir, fat, fall; 


Conceivableness 
| — of being conceivable. 











but rather far- 





mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


wit.” Knolles.—2.+ Ingeniously or curiously 
contrived ; fanciful. 


‘A conceited chair to , 


sleep in.’ ——— Entertaining a flat | 


tering opinion of one’s self; 
vain; egotistical. ‘Some empt 
heads’ Felfon, It may have of before the 
object of conceit. ‘How concer of their | 
own wit, science, and teness." Ientley. 
Conceitedly (koun-sét’ed-li), ade. 1. Ina 
conceited manner; with vanity or egotism ; 
as, he spoke conceitedly of his attainments. 
2 t Wittily; ingeniously, ‘Cicero most pleas- | 
santl fH conceitedly (said)”’ Holland.— 
3.¢ ; whimsically. ‘Conceitedly ' 
dress ber.’ 

Conceitedness (kon-sét’ed-nes), n. The state 
of being conceited; an overweening fond- 
hess of one’s own person or endowments ; 
vanity; conceit. ‘Aristotle's pride, coneceit- 
edness, and unthankfulneas towards Plato." 
= Hl. More. 

ance and comceifedness of our own abilities 
ockang ancl — to men of sense and 

virtue, we we aay be very sare they are highly — 

ing to that Being who delights res — 


Conceitless + (kon-sét'les), a. Of dull ec con- 

ception; stupid; dull of apprehension. 
Think'st thoa | am so shallow, so concrifices, 
To be seduced by thy flattery? Shak, 

Conceivability (kon-sév’a-bil’i-ti), n. Con- 
ceivableness. 

Conceivable (kon-siv’a-bl), a. le of 
heing conceived, thought, imagined, or un- 
derstood. ‘ Whereby any conceivable weight 

may be moved by any conceivable power.’ 
Bp. Wilkina. 


If. these propositions only are romertesdde of 
which subject ona precheate are capable of unity of 
representation, then is the subjectivity of space im- 

Hf, Spencer. 


conceivable, 
———— n. The 
calvabie or intelligible manner. 

Browne; Whately. 


Conceive (kon-sév’), vt. pret. & pp. con- 


self-conceited ; 
conceited 


ae vor 


(kon-sév'a-bli), * 


ceived; . conceiving. {0. Fr. concever, con- 
ceveir, concevoir, from L. concipere, to 
——— perceive, receive, comprise — 


together, and capio, to take, receive.] 1 To 
become pregnant with; to develop in the 
wom in an embryonic state. ‘Sinful man 
conceived and born in sin.” Tennyson. 
See eR hs en A — 


2 To form in the mind; to devise. 
Nebuchadnezzar hath conceited a purpoee against 
you. Jer, xikx, ge. 
Tt was ar the rains of the Capitol that I first 
conceteed the of 4 work which has amused and 
exercised near twenty years of my life. Gibbon. 


%. To realize in the mind; to form a con- 
ception of; to place distinctly before the 
penn mgt hon to comprehend: often used as a 
in philosophy. See ConcEp- 
THON, 2 
We can neither conceize, on the one hand, an ulti- 
mate minimum of space or time: nor can we, on the 
other, coucefoe their infinite drvisibility. Te tik like man- 
her, we cannot conceeey the absolute commencement 
of time, nor the utmost limit of space, and are yet 
equally unable to concerae them without any com- 
mencement or limit. Str 10, Hamilton, 


4 To think; to imagine: to suppose : 
sible. * 


————————— 

in the same climate. 
5.¢ To admit into the mind; to feel. “Bach 
a a pleaeere as incaged birds conceive.” Shak, 
To —— aware of or acquainted with. 


he dishonour of his mother 
He stra’ Sealeet droop'd, took it dee 
Fasten'd and fix'd the shame on’t in hin: "Shak. 
7. To express; to embody in words; I 
received a letter co in the foliowing 
terms. [An incorrect use of the word.]— 
SyN. To apprehend, imagine, su , un- 
derstand, comprehend, believe, nk. 
Conceive (kon-sév’), v. i 1, To have a fetus 
formed in the womb; to become pregnant. 
Thou shalt conceive, and bear ason, Judg. xiii. ; 


2+ To hold an opinion: with of. 


The grieved commons 
Hardly concefee of me: bet it be nois’d 
That through our intercession this revok 


And pardon comes, 


8. To have or form a conception or idea; to 
think: with of. 

Conertve of things clearly and distinctly in their 
own natures; comcerse of things completely = al 
their parts, Watt. 

Conceiver (hee. sév'ér), n One that con- 
ceives. Sir T. Browne. 

bratet (kon-sel’é- an v.t. [L. con- 

celebro,] To celebrate together. Sherwood. 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, bull; 


CONCENTRIC 


Comsonst ———— n. [L. concentwa, from 

accordance—con, and 
pom fe tn 
of sounds; ‘That undisturbed 
song of pure concent.’ Milton.-—2 Consist- 
‘In concent to his own 


once ples.’ Atterbury. 
net (konsent) To make to ac- 
poor bacco REY Se 
— —— ane. 
an harmon 


* Concentrate | corer oF or kon’sen-trit), 
— — CONCENTRE. } 1. Yo bring to to 


a common centre or point of union; to cause 
to come ; to bring nearer to each 
* to ng to bear on one point; to 
wect towards ane ebject: as, Lo concentrate 
pay te i mp 
ie lanai cemented — 
camp. Parser 
on the suppression of begging. efforts 


2 In chemical manipulations, na, to tate 
* —— —— and —— to 
a ; 
rectify. * —————— and 

reduced to its 

— 

Concentrate (kon-sen’trat or kon‘sen-trit), 

vi To approach or meet in a commen 
nt or centre. 


morphia; concentra 
= huric acid.—3. In pathol. a term applied 

@ pulse when there is a contracted con- 
dition of the 


| Concentration (kon-sen-tri’shon), n, The 


= 





act of concentrating; as, (a) the act of col- 
into a central point; the act of 
to one object; the state of being 
brought to a common point or centre; a3, 
the concentration of troops in one place; the 
concentration of one’s energies. 


et oe evidence of — quis & oe bes 
— * 


Habeas the strength 
u volatilizing part of their water. 
The matter to be conceateated nrust, there- 


fore, be less evaporated than water, 
as sulphuric and ic acids, solutions 
of alkalies, dc, 

Concentrative ——— Tending 


to concentrate; characterized by concentra- 
tion, *A concentrative act, or act of atten- 


tion.’ Sir W. Hamilton. 
(kon-sen'tra-tiv-nes), 2. 
— denis) ts a hve, i * —— 
ren one 
—— tandtion is to bestow 
wer of concentrating two or more 
y parca — — 
* any aro 
pon kon’sen-tra-tér), n. - 
— — 
an 4 


of its particles, by exposing a fall 
— ne gach to toterceRoent path 


H. KE 
— *22 wi 


AU thescate Hee muny Bae Gwun Goenent 
objects, that in some way relate to him, and como 
fre in him. Ser M. Hate. 
Concentre (kon-sen'tér), of To draw ot 
———— = 


trate. 
their precious beams." Milton. ‘The wretch 
concentred all in self." Sir W. Seott. 


no other intellectual application is the soul the 
red ———— — 
energy. oe pam 


[poe On [L concentricus 
con, and centrum, centre} Having a com- 
mon centre; as, concentric circles, — 
spheres, &e.; the concentric coats : 
or bulbs with many layers; the concentric 
orbits of the planets. “Concentric circles 
upon the surface of the water.’ Newton. 


Those, like so many spheres, bat one heaves make, 
For they are all concentric unto thee. Deum. 


oll, pound; it, Sc. abune; 





§, Se, fey. 











CONCENTRICAL 





Concentrical (kon-sen’trik-al), a. Same as 
Concentris, Boyle; Arbuthnot, 

Concentrically (kon-sen’trik-al-li), adv. In 
a concentric manner; in a common centre. 


Al the torrents which descend froin the southern 
sicte of the Alps, and from the northern slope of the 
Apeunines, meet conernfricriy in * recess or 
mountain bay which the two ridges inc 


Concentricate (ons sen’tri-kit ), J * Ro 
concentrate. Latha 

Concentricity (kon-sen-tris'l-ti }, n. State 
of being concentric. 

Concentual ( kon-sen'ti-al), a. (From oon. 
cent.) Harmonious; accordant. ‘This con- 
summate or —* — of the ninth 

— ee ree * Seek at i 

mcept (kon‘sept), a. eet o 
proce Th ; the ot Pi conceived by the 
mind; a notion. 

{Kant and his followers) my they are of three 
kinds—1. Pure comecepts, which borrow nothing from 
— as the notions of cause, time, and space. 

Emgirical concepts, which are altogether derived 
fran experlence; as the notion of colour or pleasure. 
* a concepts, com elements furnished — 

by experience and partly by the pure under- 


ont rage. A topes 
‘onceptacle (kon-sep’ta-k]), n. 

taculum, aby pas be Bee Fhe 
lL. That in which any- 
thing is contained; a 


vessel; a receiver or por. « 
receptacle. Woodward,  ...9\¢ 

2 In bof, the thickened TA get 
capsular fruit of some foey ‘ 


alga, in which spores + 
and antheridia are both 
eontained. Applied also 
toa similar ongan in the 
fang Tee ‘ 
Conceptibility t (kon. "yp. avoey 
sep’ capt ey A 
quality of being con- Y's 
ceivable. Cudworth. 
Concept tiblet (kon- 
sep'ti-bl), a. [See Con- 
CEIVABLE.} Capable of 
being conceived; conceivable; intelligible. 
‘Attributes easily conceptible by us.” Sir 
M. Hate. 

tio, 





Conce ors * 3, 
bediied —* 


a. 

Conception (kon-sep’shon), n_ (TL. 
from concipio, See CONCRIVE.J 1. The act 
of conceiving; the first formation of the 
embryo of an animal. 

1 will tly mulsiply th thy com 
iene greatly multiply ¢ ae cof 
Fig. 

Joy had the like conception in cur eyes. SAah, 
8. The act of conceiving In the mind; the 
power of concelvi in the mind; that 
which is conceived in the mind; as, Lda 
— of the imaginative or ‘Inventive 

ulty, ‘The conceptions of ita poeta, the 
creations of its sculptors.’ Dr. Caird. (b) In 
philos. (1) that mental act or combination of 
acta by which an absent object of perception 
is brought before the mind by the imagina- 
tion. In this sense we form a fion - 

a book, when we imagine a book, ———- 

the book imagined must — a definite 

size, form, and colour, none of which is = 
cluded in the meaning of the word ‘book.’ 


Uncter the article of concrption, 1 shall confine my- 
self to that faculty whose province it is to enable as 
to form a notion of pat sensations, or af the objects 
of sense that we have formerly perceived, Stemert, 

Mr. Stewart has even bestowed on the reproduc- 
tive imaginatoon the term Cowerttion:;—happily, we 
do not thenk; as both ia grammatical propricty, and 
by the okler and correcter usage — —— 
this term for rather the product of fg —— 
Canerpt) ls convertible with geueral mation, or more 
correctly, mefion, simply, and in this sense is ache. 
ably rendered by the Beer what is 
the Germans. Sirf 


(2) That which constitutes the —*2 

word, and which is not capable of being 
resented to the mind by a single act of 
magination: a notion; also the mental o 

ation by which such notions or concep 

are formed. In this sense we form the om 

ception of a book when we consider the at- 

tributes of a book together, and recognize 


— og my ap) of 
Harsilton. 


| 

| 

ti 
¢ | Concept: 
"| con 








them as existing in a namber of individual | 


instances which form a class by themselves 
in virtue of this fact. 


The first and most important of (the three conerp- 
fiewe round which the speculation carried on by Kant 
and Fichte clusters), is what we hare called the 
Metapivelcal conerAtion—the conception af inmate: 
tial substance, Substance, the perdurable basis of 
all phenomena, is the deepest thought of metaphysi- 
cal speculatioa, Scotiman newspaper. 


See also the extract from Sir W, Hamilton 


above. (¢) Thought, notion, or idea in the i 


Con: 


Con 


Co. 
who 


— (kon-sérn’), det 
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loose sense; as, you have no conception how 
clever he is 

But a religion whose object was the truth was at 
this time ao unknown a thing that a pagan magis- 
trate could have no comception of it but as a new sect 
of philosophy, Markbser tern 
3t A conceit; a fancifal thought. ‘Full of 
conceptions, points of epigram, and witti- 
cisms.” len. —Immaculate con ion, 
See IMMACULATE. -SVMX. Notion, idea, image, 
Laren concept, apprehension, sentiment, 


Conceptional (kon-sep’shon-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to or having the nature of a conception 
or notion. 
There is movement in the whole vocabulary of 
language, from the deskrnation of what is coarser, 
osser, more material, to the designation of what is 
eT, more abstract andl conceptional, mors Long 


neeptionalist (kon-sep’shon-al- fst), 3 * ‘A 


omen oom 
oust (kon- se ‘shus), a. A 
conceive; fruitful, y fertile an —— 
ceptious womb.” Shak. 
tive (kon - 24 a. Capable of 
concelving; (a) physical! 

The uterine parts may be — into a comer ptroe 
Constitution, Sir T. Browne. 
(5) Mentally. 

The alleged inconceivableness of a minimum or a 

mit... i% mot due bt — arrest of the comcrptive 
power, but a baffling of M. Spencer. 
nal (kon- 2 AalA a. cEainive 
toe conception, mental or physical 

Every coneeptial act is so immediately followed as 
te seem accompanied by a Gomenciatery Boe. 

hi 
ceptualiem (kon-sep’ti-al- my Se 

metapa. a doctrine in tome sense nterm 
diate between realism and norm{naliam. See 
extract under CONCEPTUALIST. 

tualist (kon-sep'td-al-ist), mn One 
olds the doctrine that the mind has 
the power of assigning an independent ex- 
fatence to general conceptions. 

The comenptnalists « to universals an exist- 
ence which may be called logical or paychological, 
that is, independent of single objects, but dependent 
upen the mind of the thinking subject, in which they 
are a8 notions oF conceptions. Fleming. 


tualistic (kon-sep‘til-al-is"tik), a. 
“Pera ning to conceptualism or conceptual- 


fi concerno, to 
mix, mingle together, a3 in a sleve—con, 
together, and cerno, to sift; cog. with Gr. 
— to separate.] 1. To relate or belong 


preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those 
things which comers the Lord amas | Christ. 
Acts savidi. 32. 

2 To affect the interest of; to be of import- 
ance to. 

Our wars with France have affected us io our most 
tender interests, and concerned us more than those 
with any other nation. —XR 


& With the reflexive pronoan, to take or 
have an interest in; to occupy or — one’s 
self with; as, a good prince concerns Ainself 
in the happiness of his subjects. 


Being a layman I t mot to have comeereced rtp 
self with speculations which belong to the — 
ere 


4. To — to make uneasy; to cause 
concern to: generally in pp.; aa, to be deeply 
concerned & at the safety of a friend. 

In one compressing engine I shut a sparrow, with- 
out forcing any air in, and in an hoor the bird began 
- nt, and be comarrsned, in less than an hour 

a half to be sick. Derham, 


—— kon aarn·) n. 1. That which re- 


lates or belongs to one; business; affair. 
Pr rome the private concerns of families.’ 
m--2 Interest; matter of tmport- 
ance; that which affects one’s welfare or 
happiness. 
‘Tis all mankind's conmrern that he should Ive. 
v: le 


&. Compassionate or affectionate seers 
solicitude; anxiety; agitation or uneasiness 
of mind; disturbed state of feeling. 


Why all this cxverrs for the poor? We want them 
not, Swy/?. 


O Marcia, let me hope thy kind eomerrne, 
And gentle wishes, follow me to battle. Addirov. 


4. An establishment or firm for the transac- 
tion of business; a manufacturing or com- 
mercial establishment. ‘The stoppage of one 
or two more banking concerns.’ Sat. Rer,.— 
5. Loosely applied to almost any object 
whatever, especially one that is large and 
constructed of differant = ecea ‘The hack- 
ney coach—a great, lombering, square, con 
cern.” Dickens, [Colloq.]—Care, Solicitude, 
Concern, Anxiety. See under CARE. | 





CONCERTATION 


— 


cernancy?t con — ei), mn, Concern; 


ranean, Imp Serna (ean 
Te * 79 p. anda, Having 
——— Barer 3 engaged; anxious, 

Con (kon-sérn’ed-li), adv. In a 
concerned manner; with anx =_ or solici- 
tude; with interest. Clarend 

Concernedness (kun-strn’ed- naa), n State 
of belng concerned. ‘Earnestness and com- 
cernedness.' Abp. Sharp. 

Concerning (kon-sér'ning), prep. Pertain- 
ing to; orm Be ert with relation to. (This 
word, ‘originally # participle, is now fully 
established as a preposition, being frvely 
used without being made to agree with any 
other word. ] 


1 have accepted thee couceriag this thing aleo, 
that I will not overthrow this city for the which thou 
spoken. Gen. xix. a1. 


Concerning t (kon-sér'ning), a. Important. 
‘So great and so concerning a truth,’ South. 
Concerning t (kon-sér’ning), 2. Affair of 

importance; concern; business, 
We shall write to you 
As time and oar concernengs shall importune. SAat 


Concernment (kon-s¢rn’ment), nm LA 
thing in which one is concerned or inter. 
ested; concern; affair; business; interest. 
——— which extend only to the present Hfe 
are smali, compared with those that have influence 
upon our everlavting comcermements. Watts. 


re great concerned of men is with men. Lorde. 


2. State of concerning or bearing upon the 
interest or happiness of one; importance; 
inoment. 

He justly fears a peace would 

OF1D costcrrmcnt to his haughty Tove. Drepetre, 

Experimental truths are matters of great comcers- 
were? to mank’ Hayle, 

8. State of being concerned or oceupled; in- 
terference; participation. 

Me married a daughter to the cart without any 
other approbation of her father or comcervrameset in it, 
than suffering hire and her to come into his presence. 

Clarcitdon. 
4. State of being concerned or anxious; con- 
cern; solicitude; anxiety. 

Their ambitlon is manifest in their concern 5*— 

Dryden 
Concert (kon-sért’}, of [Fr. concevtas, from 
It. concertare, to concert, to contrive, ap- 
— from L, con, together, and certare, 
ontend, but rather misspelled from L 
consero, consertius, to join together, to unite, 
to employ. } 1. To contrive and settle by 
mutnal communication of opinions or pro- 
positions; to settle or adjust, as a plan or 
system tobe pursued, by conference or agree- 
ment of two or more parties; as, to concert a 
acheme. 

The two rogwes, 

company. 
2 To plan; to devise. 

A commander had more trouble to cencert his ce- 
fence before the people than to plas the operations 
of a campaign. Aurte, 

& [From the noun concert.) To sing in con- 
cert. [Rare] 
And we, with Nature's heart in tane, 
Conerrted harmonies. Motherwell. 
rt). v.i. To act in concert: 
with with. {Rare.] 

The ministers of Denmark were *»33 to can 
errt with Talbot writ. 

(kon’ srt), n. [From — verb, 
but in 2 and following meanings the L. con- 
centus, a singing together, seems to have 
had an influence.] L Agreement of two 
or more in a design or plan; union formed 
1553 communication of opinions and 

cordance in a scheme; harmony; 
as, the emperor and the pope acted in con- 
cert. 

All these discontents have arisen from the want of 
a due communication and concert. Swi. 


2 The music of a company of players or 
singers, or of both united: a public or ig 
vate musical entertainment, at which a 
number of vocalists or instrumentalists, or 
both, perform singly or combined.—3. Any 
public musical entertalnment. 4. In music, 
concord; harmony. 

Compositions, called playhouse or act tunes, were 
written and played in concert, and pot in unison as 
formerty. Stotner & Karvett. 
—Concert pitch. See PITCH. 

Concertante (kon-chir-tan'ta), a. [It ppr. 
of concertare, to form a concert.) A piece 
of music composed for several principal in- 
struments or voices, with an accompaniment 
for the band, differing from a concerto, 
which has but one principal instrument. 

Concertation? (kon-sér-ta’shon), n. [L. con- 


having comcerted thoir plan, 7 oa 
fot. 











ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; J. job; 


fh. Fr. ton; ng, sing: iH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Egy. 


CONCERTATIVE 


certatio, a contending together. See Con- 
CERT, v.4) Strife; contention. 

After the concertation when they could not agree, 
the king coming between them, called away the 
bishops from the monks. Fane. 


Concertative t (kon-sér’ta-tiv), a. Conten- 


tious; quarrelsome. Hailey. 
Concarted (kon-sért’ed), p. and a. Mutually 


contrived or planned; as,aconcerted scheme. 
—Concerted piece, in music, a composition 
in parts for several voices or instruments, 
asa trio, a quartet, &c. 

Con kon-sér-té na), n. (From con- 
cert.) A musical instrument invented by Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone, the principle of which is 
similar to that of the accordion. It is com- 
posed of a 7 with two faces or ends, 

xenerally poly, in shape, on which are 
placed the various stops or studa, by the ac- 
ton of which air is admitted to the free me- 
tallic reeds which produce thesounds Inthe 
English concertina the finger-stops are in 
four rows, the two Inner rows being confined 
to the notes of the natural scale, and the 
two outer to the sharps and flata. The com- 
pass of the instrument is three octaves and 
three notes, and the sounds in the scale are 
double, that is, in ing a stud the same 
note is produced w nthe bellows is drawn 
out as when it is pushed in. The German 
concertina is an inferior instrument, having 
a leas extensive compass, and being capable 
of producing music only in a very limited 
number of keya, while the English concer- 
tina can be played in any key. 

Concertion (eons sho) n, Concert; con- 
trivance; adjustment, You 

Concertment (kon-sért/'ment), m. The act 
of concerting. #. Pollok. (Rare.] 

Concerto (kon-chir't)), «, [It.} A piece of 
imusic for a concert; originally, a compo- 
sition in which many ormers played in 
unison, but in which one or two instruments 
took the lead; but now a species of compo- 
sition, usually ina symphonic form, written 
for one principal Instrument, with accom- 
paniments for a full orchestra. 

Concession (kon-se’shon), n. [L. concessia, 
from concedo, See CONCEDE.] 1. The act 
of conceding, granting, or yielding: usually 
implying a emand, aim, or request from 
the party to whom it is made. ‘Not per- 
— by the concession of Gow.’ Fer. Tay- 

ie 

The concession of these charters was in — 
mentary way, Sie M. Hate, 

By some mutual comeersions the business was ad- 
justed, Haiiam 

Specifically, in het. the yielding, granting, 

or allowing to the opposite party some ener 

or fact that bear dispute, with a view 
to obtain something which cannot be denied, 
or to show that even admitting the — 
conceded, the cause is not with adverse 
party, but can be maintained J the advo- 
cate on other grounds, —2. The thing yielded; 


a grant. 

gift of more worth, in a temporal view, was the 
wrant to the king of the cruzada, the excusada, and 
oher concessions of ecclesi revenue. Prescott. 


(This sense has been specially applied to 
grants of land, privileges, or immunities to 
certain individuals or companies to enable 
or empower them todo certain things, as to 
construct railways, canala, &. 
A Frenchman has obtained the comcersion (the 
privilege of 
Srecueed by Fr ee eee 
£7, 
Gon ·eechon · ar Yield- 
ing by ————— orallowance. Bailey. 
oncessionary (kon-se’shon-ar-l), nm A 
voncessionnaire, 

Concessionist (kon-se’shon-ist),n. One who 
makes or favours concession. Quart, Rev. 
Con (kott-ses-syOn-ar), n. [Fr.} 
A person to whom a privilege or concession 

has been made; a grantee. 

Concessive (kon-ses'‘iv),a@. Implying conces- 
sion. * A concessive conrenstion. Bp. Lowth, 
Concessively (kon ¥-li), adv. way of 
concession or — by way of admitting 

what may be 
Some have written rhetorically and concerrfeedy. 
“a (kon — i), — T. Browne. 
permissive, [Rare.] 


These laws are not prohibitive, but concezrory, 
Fer, Taylor, 


Concete,t mn. Conception; apprehension. 
Chaueer, 

Concettism (kon-set’ tizm ), n. = use of 
affected wit or concettiL Ké 

Concetto(kon-chet’t#), n. pl. Concetti (kon. 
chet'té) (It. See Concerr.) Affected wit; 





making the Suez Canal, and it may be | 
Pounck exyincen — workmen, | 
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an ingenious thought or turn of expression; 
aconceit. ‘A kind of counter-taste founded 
on surprise and curiosity which may be ex- 
by the concetto.” Shenstone, * Con- 
cetti and —— Chestergield, 
J concha, Gr. k 


Lh} LA marine 
iy that of the Strombus gigas, some- 
ed fountain shell, from its use in 
pe th ‘Orient pearls which from the 
conch he drew,” Dryden,—@ A feral shell 
used by the mythological divin called 
Tritons as a trumpet. 

There is the Trophontus’ cave in which, by some 
artigce, the — sos ae 5 — One to 
if water, f to we lal groans 

cat of their lead Ad wg Thackeray. 
&. The external of the ear, more 
especially the hollow — it. Called also 
Concha, — 4. In arch, the plain ribless sur- 
face of a vault or pendentive; the semi- 
dome ofan apse; the apse itself. ‘ The conch 
or apse before which stood the high altar." 
Milman. Called also Concha. See ApsE.— 
5. One of the inhabitants of the Bahamas 
and other neighbouring islands: so called 
a= way of nickname from the commonness 
conch-shell there. ‘ The aforesaid 

postmaster, a stout conch, with a square-cut 
Sandee and ‘red cape and cuffs.’ M. Seott. 
Goncha (rong Xa), n. Same as Conch, 3 and 4. 
Conchaceat (kong-ki’sé-a), Same as Con- 


Conchifer kong’ ki-fér), a. [L. concha, a 
shell, and ae A mollusc of the 


class Con 

Con —— — n. pl. II concha, 
a shell, and fero, tocarry.) Lamarck’s name 
for that e class of acephalousmolluscous 
animals which are protected by shells con- 
sisting of two pieces, and commonly known 
by the name of bivalves. include the 
Lamellibranchiata and the Brachiopoda, 
which two classes, however, differ widely 
from one another. 


Conchiferous (kong —2 Belonging 
to the Conchiferae ‘The conchiferous or 
bivalve Acephala.’ 2. Garner. 


Conchiform — tom) a. {L. concha, 
ashell, and — shape. ] Shel shaped, 
Conchitet ‘it), n. A fossil conch or 


shell. Bp. ‘Nico 

tic (kong-kit’ik), a. — — of 
shells; containing shells in aban i 
plied to limestones, and he rma a in wh 
the remains of shella are a noticeable fea- 


— — id) Gr. kongchoeid: 
oid), mn [Gr. aa, 
from a shell, and ¢idos, form.] The 
name of acurve of the fourth order, given 
to it by its inventor Nicomedes. 
Conchoidal (kong-koi'dal), a. In mineral. 
having convex elevations and concave de- 
pressions like shells: applied principally to 
a surface produced by bt ing, certain 
minerals belng said to have a conchoidal 


—— kong-k6-loj'ik-al), a 
ong-k6-loj'ik-al), a. 

taining to poe Sette the conchol: 

_—— of —— and his followers,’ 


Conchologist (kong-kol’o-jist) mn 1. One 

versed in — — 2 The name given 
to the carrier shells us Phorus), from 
their often attaching cecal to the margins 
of their whorls as the 


kk kolo) i G 
— —* 


—— of zoology which 
treats of the nature, formation, and clas- 
sifleation of the shells with which the 
—** of many mollusca are protected; or 
the word be need also to inclade a 
knowledge of the animals themselves, in 
| pars case — is — — mala 
nsystems of conchology shells are usnua 
hiviled into three orders, Univalves, 
valves, and Multivalves, according to the 
number of plates of which they are com- 


kong-komet-ér), «=. [Gr. 

, a shell, and metron, a measure.) 

An instrument for measuring mollascous 
shells and the ree of their spire. 

ong’ ké-spi- oot mn Ava- 

certain 


Per- 
ieat 
ney. 


—— spiral eurve existing in 
Agassiz. 
(kong- 


Conchyliaceous 

us, —— ashus), a. II. conchu · 

lium, from Gr. kongchylion, dim. of 

a chem ag Pertaining to shells; resembling a 
shell; as, —— 5*— ons, 


— —— kong- or oho a — 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; 





tibe, tub, byll; 





CONCINNATE 


couchylium. See above] Forms sometimes 
—— used as synonyms of Conchologist 


Conchology. 
(kong-kil'i-om"et-ri), -. 
(L. conchylium (see above), and Gr, metron, 
measure.) The art or science of measuring 
Conchylious (< “kit [L. conchyl- 
ong-kil'i-ms), a. 

ium. See above.] Belonging or pertaining 
to the shelled mollusca. 
Conciator (kon'shi igh a {L. L. conciare, 
conciatum, to refit, from 
comere, to dress, * oP In —— 
the person who w 
materials to be 
Concierge 3325 che One who 
— — ly ew of ony 
or private; a door-keeper to a ho 
* &e.; a janitor, male or female; a 


+ (kon-sil'i-a-bl), n. [L. conecili- 
abulum, dim, of concilixnm, a council] A 
small assembly; a conventicle. 

Some hare sought the truth in conventicles and 
conctitables of heretickhs and sectaries. Baton. 
Gopeltiante (hon-s -sil'i-a-bl),@. Capable of 
being reconciled or conciliated. 
od cangan nop’ ts benuainin naman, unmecadeooe 


without a miracte. item. 
Conciliabule (kon-sil'l- — n. [See Con- 
CILIABLE, n.] — — 


obseure council. Milman. 5 1 

Conciliar (kon-sil'i¢r), a [ conci- 
lium, a council,] Pertaining or relating to 
aconncil. ‘ Conciliar debates.” Baker. 

(kon-sil'l-a-ri), a. Same as Con- 
er. Taylor. 

Conciliate (kon- ~eil'i-at), v.t. pret. & pp. con- 
ciliated; ppr. a [L. concilio, con- 
ciliattan, to ing together, unite, as in 
thought or — from conevdium, plan, 
purpose, council. See CoUNCIL} 1. eT to re- 
concile or bring to a state of friendship; to 
— — satisfied; to pacify; to 


The rapacity of his father’s administration had ex- 
cited such versal discontent, that it was found 
expedient to conciiiate the nation. Hails mm, 
2 To lead or draw to by moral influence or 
Rims ad to win, gain, or engage, by some- 

adapted to secure or favour. 


— ober miracles ought to have conesfieted 
belief to his doctrine from the Jews. Cudwerth, 


olical men and founders of uncorrupted 
Christianity in many places, had the power of work- 
ing miracles, to ag = i me themselves to strangers, 

and to concitate their regard and respect. “Forten. 


3. To or secure by a secret though not 
moral influence. ‘A philtre, or plants that 
coneiliate affection.’ Sir T. Browne. [Rare.} 
4. To reconcile, harmonize, or show to be 
compatible. — Syn. To win, gain, engage, 
ropitiate, reconcile, appease. 

(kon-sil'i-at-ing), a. Winning: 

pacifying; 


having the wats # of gaining fa- 
vour; 28, & coneiliati 
mecilia’ 


ti 
tion (kon - OO a chon, m L _ 
act of reconciling ns at variance; the 
act of making friends; as, ae pmo himself 
to the conciliation of the riv 
The house has gone farther; it has declared cw- 
cHiation adenissilde previous to any — — 


the part of America, 
2. The act of winning or gai ; as, the con- 
ciliation of favour, esteem, affection, and 


the like.—-3. The act of reconciling, or ren- 
dertog or showing to be —— — the act 
harmonizing or showing to be in har- 
5* 
St. Austin re slelge, prodes declares the cowcu/iatien of 
ei —— ination, and free grace of 
free a of man, to be a most dificuk 
— Rune only to few. Sir i. — 
— —75 — (kon- —— 
“ifle; conen 
tor (kon- site ter, m, 
conciliates or reconciles. ‘The —— 
of Christendom." Bp, Hacket. 
(kon-sil'i-a-tor-i), @. Tending 
to conciliate or reconcile; tending to make 
peace between persons at variance; pacific; 
as, the general made conciliatery proposi- 
tions to the insurgents; the legislature 
adopted patie —— ‘The ami· 
eer yor and tende 0 te ak: — 2 
tenderness 
those who depend on this ER. 
SyN. Pacific, winning, engaging. 
. Concinnatet (kon-sin‘it), ot [L. coneinne, 
concinnatum, See CONCINNITY.] To place 
fitly or becomingly together; to make nest; 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; fF, Se fey. 











CONCINNATION 





to clear; —— — ‘A recelt to trim and 
concinnate ‘olland. 

+ (kon-sin-na‘shon), an. Put- 
in a decent or becoming form. ‘The 


bat ding, concinnation, and iun of 
Reynolds. 


the saints." ~ _ 

t (kon-sin'/-ti), » IL concinnt- 
tas, fitness, neatness, from concinnus, neat.| 
Fitness; suitableness; neatness. ‘Anexact 
concin 
*The college... amply ly celebrated for 
the concinnity of its bull ing.’ L, Addison, 


oncinnoust (kon-sin'us), a. [L. concinnns. 
See CoNcINNITY.] Suitable; agreeable; har- 
monious. Johnson; Maunder. 
Concionary t (kon’ eae a. Same as 
Concionat Se 
Concionates — vi. To preach. 


cone ative,Con matory (kon’shi-d-na- 
tiv, kon reise i),a. (L. concionatorius, 
from concio, an assembly.) Per to 
preaching; suited to or used in preaching 
or discourses to public assemblies. * Cov- 
cionatory invectives,” Howell, (Rare.) 
Concionator? (kon’shi-d-ni-tér), mn. 1,4 


preacher. Cockeram.—2. A common coun- 
cilman; a 


n. 
Concise (kon-sis’), a. {L. concisus, cut off, 
brief, from concido—con, and cardo, to cut. 
Comprehending much in few words; brie 
and comprehensive; employing as few words 
as possible; as, in Genesis we have a con- 

cise account of the on. 
The concise style, a, expresseth * eno 
yhat to understood, 8, Fartzon _~ 


but leaves somew 
Where the author *— . too brief aud conecire, 


amplify a little. Watss, 

— Coneise, Suecinet, Condensed. Concise re- 
fers to style in » — or writing, and 
signifies ex much in a few words, 
Sueccinet is more frequently applied to the 
subject-matter, Both terms signify brevity 


and comprehensiveness combined, but we 
speak of a concise style or phrase ; & aue · 
ctnet narrative or account. Condensed re- 
lates more to the mode of treatment by 
which a matter is brought or compressed 
into a smaller space than it might have 
occupied. —SYN. ef, short, compendious, 
comprehensive, summary, succinct, laconic. 
Concisely kon-sis'li), adv. In a concise 
manner; briefly; in few words, 


But to return to this digression, though it was 


almost necessary, all 2* rules of paiatinx are 
teally, —————— * msl my delivered in this 
present treatise which | have translated. Dryden, 


Conciseness (kon-sis'nes), n. The quality 
of being concise; brevity in speak 
writing. ‘The conciseness of Demosthenes 
the Greek orator.” — 

Concision (kou-si’zhon), n. IIL concisio, 
from concisum, concida, to cut off. See Con- 
cIsE.] Lt A division; a schism; a faction; 
a sect. 


Those of the concision who made it (that is, a 
concision) would do well to comsider whether that 
which our Saviour assures os will destroy a kingdom 
be the likeliest way to settle and support a — 


Hence—2 The word used by the translators 
of the authorized version of the = to 
render the Greek katatom?, the word used 
by St. Paul in Phil. iii 2, apparently in con- 
tempt, instead of peritomé, for circumcision. 

Beware of dogs; beware of evil-workers; beware 
of the concisivn. Phil. i, 2, 
3. Conciseness. ‘His wonted — and 
concision.” B: m. (Rare. 

No doubt, if I had creer flan 

To critics, or to bail the setting sun 

Of tyranny of all kinds, my comedsdov 


Were more. Byron, 
Concitation t (kon-si- —_- = ft conei- 
tatio, from concito, to stir isturb—prefix 


con, intens., and cito, to stir.) The act of 
stirring up, exciting, or putting in motion. 
“The concitation of humours.’ Sir 7’. Browne. 
Concitet fone v,t. pret. & pp, concited; 
ppr. conciting. [ Le conetta,} Toexcite. Cot- 


doncitizen ar n. A fellow-citi- 
zen, Knox, 
sion Che * kla-ma‘shon), 1. 
conclamatio, from conclamo—prefix con, 
— and clamo, to be out. See CLAM™.] 
n outery or — —— together; a 


clamorous ow 
Conclave —58 ic Segoe a room 
net, a 


locked by a key. 
together, and vis, & 
pee partienlarly the place in which 
e cardinals of the Roman Catholic Church | 
meet in privacy for the election of a pope.— 


“ch, chain; &h, Se. lock g,90; J, job; 


and — of fancy.’ Howell. - 


—con, \| 
key.) 1. A private 











tt | 


Conclavist (kon’kliv-ist), m, An attendant 


Conclimate (kon-kli’‘mat), vt 


douclude kon- klũd vt. a pl 
{ , 
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2 The assembly or mee of the cardinals 
rae he Tipe for = — a pope; hence, 
y of 


* * ve] welcome 
And thank the holy comcéave for their loves. Shad. 


It was said of a cardinal, by reason of his appa- 
rent likelihood to step into St. Peter's chair, that in 
———— be went in pope and came out a | 
ca 


3. A private meeting; a close assembly. ‘In | 
Sue recess and secret conclace sat," Mil- 
The verdicts, pronounced by this comclave (John- 


son's club) on new books, were speedily known over 
all London, Macaulay. 


whom a cardinal is allowed to take with 
him Into the conclave for the choice of a 





tise. Quart. fer! 


and climate.] To acclima’ 


cluded; ppr. uding. —— 
preux con, ether, and —— to shut, 
whence also clause.] 1. To shut up; to in- 


close, (Obsolete or poetical.) 
The person of Christ... was only, towch 
bodily substance, ¢ concluded in the grave. ip pr tinted 
1 dreame 
Of some vast charm concluded in a star 
To make fame nothing. Tennyson, 
2.1 To include; to comprehend. 
For God hath cowciwded them all in unbelief, that 
he osight have mercy upon all. Ron. xi. 32. 
The Scripture hath concluded all anders ol 


3. To infer or arrive at by — 
dues.us from premises; to infer to 
governing a clause, 
No man can concinde God's lowe or hatred to any 
person, by anything that befals him, Teilotren. 
Re my allegation, if can; 
Gr daa anne nar ogy word — Skat. 


| 
| 





gto — 


tion concerning; to judge. 
But no frail man, however 
Can be conclnded blest 


6. To end; to finish. 


I will comcinde this wlth the speach of coun 
sellor of state. a Bacon 


tor high, 
ened” Addison, 


6. To settle or arrange finally. ‘To con- 
elude a peace.’ Shak, 
You sent a large commission to concinde a 


between his highness and Ferrara. Oo gy 


7. To stop or restrain, or as in law to estop 
from further argument Sine ores ; to 
oblige or bind, as by auth or by one's 
own argument or —— 
the passive; as, the defendant 
by his own plea. 
t' will a | to revelation for their c: i 

an — Sir Af, aan 

I do not consider the decision of that motion, upon 
affidavits, to amount to a res sudicata, which ought 
to conclude the present inquiry. Kent. 
Syn. To infer, decide, determine, close, 
finish, terminate, end. 


generally in 
concluded 


Conclude ( kon-klid’), vi 1. To perform 


the last act of ratiocination; to gatherup i 
consequences or consequence; to infer; to 
determine. 

Por why shoald we the busy soul believe, 

When boldly she comcfudes of that and this. 

Sir J. Davies. 

2 To settle opinion; to form a final judg- 
ment, 


so iy of we title, wisdom, 
Cannot ——— the yea and no 
Of general } —— 


3. To come to a decision; to resolve; to de- 
termine: generally followed by an infinitive 
or a clause, 

They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence. 


4. To end. 
A train of lies, 
That, made in bust, conclude in perjuries. Dryden, 
+ (kon-klid’- 


Concludence,! Concludency 
ens, kou-klid’en-si), — Inference; logical 


deduction from — ; consequence. ‘A 
and infallible concludency in these 

evidences of fact.’ Sir M. Hale. 
Concludentt (kon-klad’ent), a. anes to 
a close; d ve. ‘A nts highly con, 
¢ to my purpose.” 


uential and concluden 
Sir M. Hale. 


Concluder (kon-klid’ér), n. One who con- 


cludes. a me in these 


times." 


"Concluding (kona ), a. Final; end- 
ing; closing; as, —— sentence of 
an essay. | 
fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


CONCOAGULATION 
Conctadingty (kon- klad’in .g-1i), adz. Con. 

clusively; with incontrovertible evidence, 

Examine whether — opinion... be concfudingly 
demonstrated or Sir &. Dughy 
Conclusiblet — — a, Capable of 
being concladed or infe! determinable. 

"Tis certainly conciustive . . . that they will ha 
tarily do this, Hamm 


Conclusion (kon-kli'zhon),n. II. — 1 
1. The end, close, or termination; the last 
pert: ; as, the conclusion of an address: often 

the in conclusion @ finally, lastly, 
to conclude, and formerly also=in short. — 
2 Final result. 

Let us hear the concfuston of the whole matter 
Fear God and keep his commandments; for this is 
the whole duty of man. Ecck. xii. 13. 

%. Determination: final decision; as, after 
long debate the House of Commons came to 


this conclusion, 
And the conc/usiou 4s she shall be thine; 
In practice let us put it presently. Shae. 


4. Consequence; inference; deduction from 
ain goer facts, experience, or reason- 

F: —— — in logic, the inference of a 
a ogism as drawn from the premises. 


2*2 him both the major and the minor, but 
the conciisiot. Addison. 


; Something concluded or accomplished ; 
something actually done. 
Nay, this was but bis dream, 
ox But this denoued a foregone conclusion. Shalt 
6 Anexperiment. (Obsolete except in the 
phrase to try conclusions.) 
We practise all conciwsions of grafting and inocu 
tating. Bacon. 
Her physician tells me 
She hath pursued concinsions infinite 
Of easy ways to dice. 
And like the famoas ape, 


conclustons in the basket creep, 
your peck down. Shak, 


7. In law, (a) the charging of one's self with 
some duty, or the like; an estoppel. ®) The 
— = a pleading or conveyance. — ue 

¢ country, the conclusion of a 
Pleading by which a party ‘puts ara 
upon hi — that is, appeals to the 

verdict of a jury. See under Country. 

Con gy pom -klQ’zhon-al), a. Con- 


clu 
usive 7 kon kit’ stv), a. 1. Decisive; 


SAat. 
Te 


Concl 
giving a final determination; putting an 


end to debate or ent; leading to a 
—— — — 


The agreeing votes of both houses were not, by 
any law of reason, conclusive to wy judgment. 
thon Bastlike, 
If the world be finite in dimensions it is movable by 
the power of God; and therefore my argument drawn 
from that movableness is conclusive, Cla pe 


28 . bringing out or leadin: 
regular | cal conclusion; conf is 
the rules of the syllogism. 

Men. a — — 


cannot know whether they are made in a 
conclusive modes and figures, 

— Final, Conclusive, Ultimate, See — 
———— Syn. Final, convincing, satisfac- 


— (kon-kli’siv-li), ade. In a 
conclusive manner; decisively; with final 
— ae the point of law Is con- 
clusively settl 

Pega oe ag a 


Burke. 
—— (kon-kli’siv-nes), n. The 
quality of being conclusive or —2 the 
power of determining the opinion or of 
settling a question; as, the conclusivencax 
of evidence or of an — * The con- 
clusiveness of the Lt J. S. Mill. 
———— ‘sor-i), a. Conclusive. 
are. 
sum (kon-kii’zum), n. [Nent. of pp. 
of — ol conclusum, See CONCLUDE.) 
In diplomacy, see extract, 


A coneinsen a cholo Os Gomnnte pe pate 
government. t t 
dy its diference from a sitar, which en Ge 
q 
— = Blackwood's Mag 
Concoagulate p (oom kb-o9'8 -lat), vt. and i. 
{Prefix con, and coagulate.) To curdle or 
congeal together; to form one homogene- 
ous masa 
F solutions others less, 
of po epithet with them" — 


Concoagulation (kon-ké-ag’d- Ww"shon). n. 
A coagulating together, as different sul>- 
stances or bodies in one homogeneous mass; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


concoct 
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crystallization of different salts in the same . Concomitation (kon-kom’i-ta”shon), m | and the first consul Bonaparte in July, 1901. 


menstruum, ‘A ulation of the cor- 


concoag 
puscles of a dissolved metal with Uiose of | ation and concomitation.’ 


the menatruum.' 

Concoct — 2 v.t. (L. concoguo, con- 
coctum —con, and coguo, to cook. See COOK. ] | 
1+ To digest by the stomach so as to turn 
food to chyle or nutriment, 

The vital functions are performed 
constant Laws; the food is corcerted, the 
the blood circulates, the lungs play. Dr, G, Cécyne. 
2.+ To purify or sublime; to refine by sepa- 
rating the gross or extraneous matter. 
* High concocted venom.’ Thomeon.—3.t To 
ripen; to develop. 

The root which still continueth in the — f is son 
concocted by the earth. 

4. Fig. to form and are in the — to 
devise; to plan; to plot; aa, to concoct a 
scheme or a conspirac racy. 54 To bring to 
maturity; to accomp to achieve, 


so — ae fortune. 


Bape or og! n. One who con- 
private concocter of malcon- 
tent.” Mitton. 
—532 n, IL concoctio. 
See Coxcoct.} Lt — n or preparation 
of food in the stomac 
The meats and drinks received into the stomach 
be altered by concoction and digestion. Sir 7. Eiyot. 
2.4 The process by which morbid matter was 
formerly supposed to be se from the 
La or humours, or otherwise chan 


5317 to be thrown off; maturation. 
pening; the advance of anything 


— ———— on. 

a Se notion of comcoction bs, that it 
another, aify the degrees of alteration of ome body 

ap 


, from crudity to perfect — 
et. 

4 The act of devising or p in the 
mind; as, the concoction of a scheme or plot. 
This was an error in the first concoction, and there- 

fore never to be mended in the second or third, 
Concoctive (kon-kokt‘iy), a. 1.1 Digestive; 
having the power of digesting. , 

Hence the com — powers, 1 with various art, 
Subcue the cruder tochyle, Armstrong, 
a Ripening or tending to ripen or matare, | 


eral and 


Coneolourt (kon-kul’ér), a. [L. concolor] 
Of one colour; without variety. ‘Concolour 
animals." Sir 7. Browne. [ 4 

Concomitance, Concomi on-kom’- 
i-tans, kon-kom‘i-tan-#i), n. 1. state of 
being concomitant; 4 together or in 
connection with another thing. 


action subsisteth not alone, ber in 


The secom 
ith the other, Sie 7. Browne, 


concopmitancy 
2. A doctrine to the effect that the body 
and blood of Christ are both received by 
communicating in one species only. Rev. 
Orby Shipley. 

And therefore the dream of the Church of Rome 
thar he that receives the body receives also the 
blood, because by concenrtence the blood is received 
in the body, is true nor pertinent to this ques- 
tion, Ser. Taylor. 


Concomitaneous (kon-kom-i-ta’né-us), a. 
Accompanying. ‘Concomitancous with most 
of other vices.” Feltham, 

Goncomijant —— gets tant), a. [From 

L. com, together, and comitor, to accom- 
pany, from comes,a companion. See Count, 
a nobleman} Accompanying; 
with; concurrent; attending: may be fol- 
lowed by with or to, 

It has pleaned cur wite Crestor to aanex ta several 
objects a comcumitant pleasure. Locke. 
As the beauty of the body accom nies the health 
of it, so —** is decency con ———ñih fo virtue. 
hes (quoted by Crahd), 

Concomitant (kon komt tant) n. Ath 
that accompanies another; an accom 
ment; an accessory, 


wart beats, | 





conjoined | 


| 


The other conconsitant of ingratitude is hard. | 
Sonth, 


heartedness. 

Reproach is a concosettant to greatness. Addiron. 
Formerly it might be applied to persons. 

He apt him the chief concomitant of his beir- 
apparent and only son, Religuia — — 
Concomitantly (kon-kom‘i-tant-1f), adv, 

as to be concomitant; in company; —— 
‘A few curious particulars . . whieh eon- 


—s illustrate the history of the arts.” 
—— (kon-kom'i-tat), vet. To ac- 
company or attend; to be collaterally con- 
nected. 
This simple blood of the lungs is dif- 
ferenced from that w concomifates a pieurisy. 
Harvey. 


* Transubstanti- 
Pore. 
(kong’kord), mn (Fr. concorde; L. 
ia, from concors —con, and cor, cor- 
dis, the heart. See ACCORD.) 1. Agreement 
between persons; union in opinions, senti- 
menta, views, or interests; peace; 
What concerd hath Christ with Belial? 2 Cor, vi. 1g. 
Love quarrels oft in pleasing concord end. Milton. 


2. Agreement between things; suitableness; 


harmony. 
If, nature's concord broke, 
Among the constellations, war were — 


3. In music, the —— combination of 
two or more sounds; the relation between 
two or more sounds which are agreeable to 
the ear. The concords are the 8th (or oc- 
tave), Sth, 3d, and 6th. Their ratios are 
2:1,3:2,5:4,5:3 The first two are called 

perfect, because, as con not liable to 
any alteration by sharps or The last 
two are called imperfect, because alterable. 
See CHORD, ‘Concordes, discordes, notes, 
and cliffes, in tunes of unisonne.’ Gas- 


Same as Concomitance, 2 


coigne. ‘The true concord of well tuned 
sounds.” ection, ieee an agree- 
ment by stipulation; treat; concord 
made between Henry and Roderick the Irish | 
king.’ Sir J. Davies, 

After which concord made, the cardinal and the 
arcavehen of vom many things the con- 
sent of the king or the duke: Hail, 
6. In law, an agreement between the par- 


ties in a fine, made rs fl nna gg 
rior to the abolition of fines of ae 
e act 3 and 4 William IV. lxxiv. 

was an acknowled 


ants that the land uestion waa the right | 
of the complainant. —6, In gram, 
of words in construction, as adj with | 


nouns in gender, number, and case; or verbs 
with nouns or pronouns in number and 
son. Form ef concord (ecclea.), the title of 
a Latheran document concerning disputed 
doctrines, in which sundry Protestant 
—| were cond drawn up at Torgau, 
5 

Concord t (kon-kord’), . i To agree; to co- 
operate. ‘Friends and associates ready 
concord with them ‘i any desperate mea- 
sure." Clarendon. 

Concordable —— I), a. —* of 
according; agreeing; harmonious. 

Concordably —— a-bli), ar With 
concord or agreement. 

Concordance (kon-kord’ans), mn [Fr. con- 
cordance, See CONCORD.} The state of 
being concordant; t; harmony. 
“Where all the elements concordance have.’ 
Ww. — ‘Contrasts and yet concordances." 
Cariyle,— 2.4 In gram. concord. Ascham. 
SA in which the principal words used 
in any work, aa the Scriptures, 
Milton, Tenn é&c., are arranged alpha- 
betically, an the book, chapter, and verse, 
or act, scene, line, or other subdivision in 
which each word occurs, are noted; designed 
to assist an inquirer in finding any y passage 
by means of os word which 
can recollect. Latin concordances of 
St. Hierom’s bible.” Jer. Taylor. 


His knowledge of the Bible was sach that he 
might be called a living concordance. Afacaniay. 


(kon-kord’an-si), a. Agree- 
Rare. 


gue. ] 
Chee berdant a. [From L. 
concordans, ppr, of concordare, to agree. See 


Con 
ment. W. 


CONCORD, } — — agreeable; corre- 
spondent ; harmonious. ‘Concordant dis- 
cords.’ Mir, Jor Mags. 


Were every one points 
their natures, Pe an ged arts, commonwealths 
would rise up of themset 


Concordantt (kon-kord‘ant),n. That which 
is accordant or harmonious, Mown 
Concordantly (kon-kord’ant-ll), adv, 

concordant manner. W Montague. 
Concordat — n. [Fr., from LL 
concordatum, from L concordo, concordatum, 
to be of one mind, to agree. See ConcoRD.] 
An agreement; compact; convention; but 
almost always in the special senses of (a) in 
canon law, a compact, covenant, or agree- 
2* ae some beneficiary matter, 
permutation, promotion, 
ond the —— 


A 5* agreement be- 
tween the see io) Rome and any secular 


government, for the settling of ecclesiasti- 


Ina 


cal relations, The most celebrated con- 


cordat was that agreed upon between Car- 
dinal Gonsalvi, in the — of Pius VIL, 





nt from the —— 


By it the head of the state had the romina- 
tion of bishops to the vacant sees; the c 
became subject In temporal matters to 
civil power; all immunities, ecclesiastical 
courts, and jurisdictions were abolished in 


France, and even the ns of the 
oe worship end re us ceremonies 

di the pastoral of the clergy, 
were a tle genie er = control of the secn- 
lar —e Most of these isions 
remain in France at the present Since 


the — of the eighteenth century con- 
cordats have generally been adverse to the 


doncordate (kon on-kord’&t),n, Same as Con- 


on-kord ist), — * The piler 
con 
of aconcordance. Wercest 
Concor- 


t (kon kord- iD, adr. 
t are a. Of the 


dantly. Foxe. 
same body. Bailey. 
(kon-kor’po-rit), nt * ẽ— 
; ppr. concorporat 


——— 
ments, and course of life." ‘“Solland : 
corporating things inconsistent." 
wi all and 
tA Barapa my Sean ee 


-k i To uni 
in one mass aieetn ie ben 4278 
> ee ae 


The coalition of the ar rite csr a 
fortuitous comcomrre 


not the a — ol 
particles of matter, — Hake, 

2A meeting « or F coming together of people: 
an assem bag a one * Great 
concourse 0 —2* * Concourse 


—— — ——— Mil- 
banquet and concourse of knights 
poss Pad Tennyson. 

Amidst the conoesrre were to be seen the noble 
ae ee ee ae ae, ie ee 
brocade, and with sumptuous caparisons their 


8 An assemblage of things; agglomeration; 
cluster. — a ——— 


Place ot potat of meting: 
as —— of two pop yt 


Tike Coup Will Gayle — 
of the glasses. Newton. 
5.+ Concurrence; aid; co-operation. 

Why should he despair of suce since effects 
naturally follow their causes, and the divine Provid- 
ence is wont to afford its corcemrse to such proceed- 
* Barres, 


ce by a persou 
ome Toga <uaftcaion to grant it. — 
to every libel in the Court of Justiciary the 
lord-advocate’s concourse or concurrence is 
necessary. — Concourse of actions, in Scots 
—* is —* for —* me cause, & prose- 
cution w proceeds vindictam —* 
cam, and a prosecution or action ad cirilem 
effectum, go on concurrently. 
oncreate (kon’kré-at), v.¢. pret. & pp. con- 
r. concreating. [Prefix con, and 
create.} õ create with or at the same time. 
‘A rule conarented with man.” Feltham, 
Hf God Gd concsente gency sii Stam, But pram 
was nevertheless grace being given him as soca 
as he was made, Fer, Tayler. 


Conoredit t (kon-kred‘it), ft To intrust. 


—— CEon · kr· m ahon). a. [L. 
concremo, to burn —con, and crema, 
to burn.} The act of burning different things 


: the burning or cremation of a 


ereated; 


dead body. 

When some one died drowned or In other wi 
which excluded cuwerrmation and 
* —————— and 23 
br * — Ht. Spencer, 
Concrementt (kong’ kré-ment), ® [LL 
— — coneresco, grow to- 


gether. See ConcRETE.] A growing to- 
gether; the collection or mass formed ty 





Fiite, far, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndéte, not, méve; 


tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abume; f, Sc. fey. 
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concretion or natural union. ‘The concre- 
ment of a pebble or flint.’ Sir M. Hale. 
Concrescence (kon-kres’ens), a, [L. concres- 
centia, concreaco. See CONCRETE.) Growth 
or tnetoase. Rale {Rare} 
(kon-kres‘i-bl), a. Capable of 
concreting; capable of being congealed or 
changed from a liquid to a solid state. 


They formed a genuine, fixed, comeresctile oll. 
Trans. Fourcray. 


Concrescive (kon-kres‘iv), a, Growing to- 

ther, uniting, ] 

— (kong’k a. [L. concretua, from 
concresco, to grow ther—con, and ereseo, 
to grow.] 1. Formed by coalition of separ- 
ate particles in one ; forming a mass; 
united in a solid form. 


The first concrete sate or consistent surface of the 
chaos mast slew key i —~ ap 


Mate. 
2 In ) a term applied to an object 
as it ba. = nature, invested with all its 
attributes, or to the notion of an ob- 
— Spy realy tine of con- 
crete as, & concrete term. 
A conarete uation (o Hin nation of 9 body a0 & exis 
in nature invested with all its qualities, Fleming. 
Concrete is opposed to abstract. Tiss names of 
individuals are concrete, those of classes abstract. A 
concrete name is a name which stands for a thing; as, 
* this tables an abstract same is a name which 
for the attribute of a thing; as, ‘hee eee 
add, 
—Conerete number. See under ABSTRACT (a). 
3% In music, a term a lative of a sound 
or movement of the voice which slides con- 
tinnously up or down, as distinguished from 
adiscrete movement, in which voice leaps 
at once from one line of pitch to another. 
{kong’krét), #. LA masa formed 
by concretion, spontaneous union, or coales- 
cence of separate icles of matter in one 
body; a com 
to be able ny Son wo ate ok 
couerdel, inet and others, * inct sub- 


2 he m 35 a concrete term, See 
the adjective, 2 A 3% A compact mass of 
—— coarse pebbles, or stone chippings 


cemented together b by hydraulic or other 

mortar, It nl extensively in build- 

ing under water, for example, to form the 

bottom of a or the foundations of any 

structure raised in the sea, as piers, break- 

&c. The walls of houses are some- 

times formed of this compound, the ingre- 

dients —— firmly rammed into moulds 
of the —— ery” * ** to set. 

Concrete vi. pret. & pp. con- 

. To unite or coalesce 

; to form concre- 

to congeal; to thicken. 


substances and salts dis- 
their own accord concrete 





ereted; ppr. concreti 
into & mass oF solid 
; to coagulate; 


— 


and fall to the doeteuu. 
————— ee — ** 
not be made to concrete, —1R 


(kon-krét), v.t. — into 
a mass by the cohesion or coalescence of 
separate particles, 

Shave ave bn sur fuller werkd —— that 
are concrete? out of others. Af. Hale, 
Se cues ss cs ee 
notion. ‘Were we necessitated to contem- 
plate colour concreted with figure, two at- 
tributes which the eye can never view but 
— -krétli), ade, I rete 

m e, Inacone 
ony A pt ce! ‘The properties of 


bodies . taken y together with 
their subjects.’ Cudiworth, 
Concreteness (kon-krét‘nes), n. A state of 


being concrete. a * , 
Concrete-press (kong’krét-pres), nm. A ma- 
chine for tt pete be te blocks, 

(eons aon n, 1, Theact of 
concreting; the act of pone together, or 
becoming naturally united so as to form one 
mass. —2. mass or solid matter formed 
by growing together, by congelation, con- 
densation, lation, or induration; a 
clot; alump. ‘Concretions of slime.’ Bacon, 

%. In geol. a nodule, as of chert, ironstone, 
She grains and spherules of oolite, and the | 
pe-like clusters of magnesian limestone, | 
by molecular aggregation as distinct , 
from crystallization.—4. In logic, the act of | 
regarding in the concrete or as existing in 
opposed to abstraction, 


| 
The mind surmounts all power of comeretion, and malt 
cue aan HA ip ngians anes — 


Morbid coneretions, in the animal econo- 
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the body, as well in the solids as in those 
cavities destined to contain fluids; in the 
former case they are usually denominated 
concretions or ossifcations, and are named 
from the parts of the body in which they 
occur; a8, pineal concretions, 
eretions, 5*— concretions, &e. 
Concretional (kon-kré’shon-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to concretion; formed by concretion. 


Brande & Cox, 
(kon -kré’shon-ar-i), a, 

Formed by concretion; concretional. —Con- 
crelionary deposits, in’ geol. a term applied 
to designate those recent alluvial strata 
which include calcareous and other deposita 
from springs, stalactites, travertines, bog- 
iron ore, and salt. — Concretionary structure, 
in geol. a structure * as that ex 
by masses formed by agg jon as distinct 
from ———— Bee 'ONCRETION, 

ve (kon-krétiv), a. Causing to con- 
crete; having power to uce concretion; 
tending to form a solid — from separate 


rticles, ‘Conecretivce juices.’ Sir T. Browne, 
concretively (kon- 


"tiv- peat ade. 
concretive manner.—2.¢ Concretely; not ab- 
stractly, Jer. Taylor, 

Concreture t ‘(kon-kré’ tir), m A mass 
formed by concretion. Johnson. 

Concrew? (kon-kro’), v7. —— from 
L coneresco,to grow together—con, r, 
and creseo, to grow; ; acerue.) To 


w together. 
nation on-krim'l-nii"shon), nA 
oint accusation. Mawnder. 
baria + (kon-ki-ba’ri-i), mn. A fold, 
nm, or place where cattle lie. Cowell. 
doncul + (kon-kQ’bi-na-si), a, The 
practice of concubinage. 
Ther ener was very infamous for concubinacy, 
—— 


adaltery. and 
Concubinage (kon-kibi-naj), n. 
CONCUBINE.] 1. The act of prac caw of co- 


habiting, as man and —— sexual eom· 
merce, without a legal marriage; the state 
of —* a concubine. 


e bad tendency of Mr, 6 ‘Eloisa to Abe- 
land —— by Dir ohn wiles « as de- 
preciating matrimony justifying conenbinage. 

Bp. M 


2. In law, an exception ———————— 
for dower, on the ground that she was the 
concubine and not the wife of the man of 


whose lands she seeks to be endowed. —-3. An 
—— gk * ma Rg nian in some 
countries, th less solemnity 


than a true —— marria or marriage 
witha woman * interior condition, to whom 
the ger does not convey his rank or 
Fen See CONCUBINE, 3, 
(kon-ki’bi-nal), a. Pertaining 
to —— 
binarian (kon-ki’ bi-pa"ri-an ), a. 
Connected with concubinage; living in con- 
cubinage, ‘The married an conewhinarian, 
as well as looser cl Milman. 
Cc (kon-ku’bi-nar-l),a. Relating 
to concubinage; living in —— Bp. 


Hail.. ‘These 
———— — n. One who 
indulges inconcubinage. Jer. Tayior Rare. —* 

Concubinate t (kon-ki’bi-nat), a. [ 
cubinatus.) Concubinage. 

marriages and 
* than a dines er. Tayler. 

Concubine fi-bin), n. [From L. con- 
saline, from conounbe, to Up 
con, and cumbo or eubo, to lie down} Lt A 
paramour, male or female. 

The lady Anne did falsely and nt usheseutiy peocwse 


divers of the king's daily and familiar servants to be 
her adulterers and concn dines. 
Indictment of Anne Boicyn, 


2 A woman who cohabits with a man with- 


out being y married to him; a ke — 
mistress: this is the sense in which 
word is now used. 


I know I am too mean to be your queen, 

And yet too good to be your corentine, Shad, 

Indeed, « bastand would bs jaunty derided who 
should bear from a wife of exalted rank spotless 
virtue half the Insolence which the Ring of | of England 
bore from concwdiner, who owed everything to 
* re ie 


& A wife of inferior —— a lawful 


wife, but not united to the man by the usual 
ceremonies. Such were Hagar Keturah, 
the concubines of A and such con- 


cubines were allowed by the Greek and 
Roman laws. 
Conculcate ¢ (kon-kul’kat), v.t. pees, & ‘Pp. 


salivary con- 


CONCURRENCE 





the heel.} To tread on; to trample under 
foot. ‘ Conculeating and trampling under 
foot whatscever is named of God." Meun- 


tagu, 

Conculcationt (kon-kul-ké’shon), u. A 
trampling under foot. ‘The conculeation 
of the outer — aol the temple by the 


Gentiles.” Dr, H. 

Concumbency thor = + camber si), n The 

act of lying toge 
When Jacob married Rachet and lay with Leah, 
that concumbency made no marriage between them. 

Fer, Taylor, 

Concupiscence (kon-kii’pi-sens), n. IL cori- 
eupiscentia, from coneupisco, to covet or 
lust after—con, and cupio, to desire or covet.} 
Lustful feeling; lust; sinful desire, ‘ Vain 
delight and foul concupiscence.’ Gascoigne. 


Sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought 
in me ali manner of concapiscence. Rom, vii. 


Which lust of evil comenpiscence he at last defines 
to be an insatiable intemperance of the appetite, 
never filled with a desire, never ceasin per· 
secution of evil. p Medd. 


‘We Know even sucvet comragplscmacs to be chs. 


scent (kon-ki’pi-sent), a. — 
—— wful pleasure; libidinous; lustful. 
The — clown is overdone.’ 


— 
on-kir’pl- pee ata), a. 

scence, Johnson. 
— 
a. Concupiscent. Goodrich. 

ible (kon-ka'pis-1-bl), a. Liable 
to be affected by concupiscence, or carnal 
desire; concupiscent; lustful. ‘ His coneu- 
piscible intemperate just.’ Shak, *The ap- 
petitive and conewpiscible soul." Holland. 
*Two inclinations, irascible and concupis- 
cible." Burton. 

bleness (kon-ka *—* * 
State or quality of being concupisci 

iscence. (Rare. 


concup! are.) 
* fi-pi), “i An — s* 
J Shakspere ig 
mouth o Teoria 
He'll tickle it for bis comengy. Tredins and Cresside, 
Concur (kon- ronda |p mre sg hart 
e-em and ail 3 torun. To eurro he- 
long also cowrse, current, ineur, recur, &e.) 


— together; to meet together in a 


Co 


both comcerred, 
e their fates, 
Hughes. 


incredible that — tenets, 
te each other, should ever 
Bentiey. 


t. 
Apes th fierce encounteri 
ith grisky Jooks and faces 


Is it not now 
ed there ant! 


ppen to concur 
—* join, or unite, as in one action 

mlow; to most, mind with wind: weed 
oheo utely or followed by with. ‘Those who 
had coneurred in the challenge.’ Sir W. 
Mr. Burke concurred with Lord Chatham in —— 

ox, 

8. To assent: with to, 


As my will 
Concurred not to my being, it were bet right 


And equal to reduce me to my dust, tom. 
4 To unite or be conjoined; to meet to- 
‘In whom all these 


gether; to be com 
qualities — 


Wh ito 


5. To unite in contributing to a common 
object; as, various causes may concur in the 
changes of temperature. 

When outward causes concur, the idle are soonest 
seized by this infection. Feremy Collier. 
6 To coincide; to have points of agreement. 


O, hot do you come near me now? no worse man 
than Sir Toby to look to me! This conenrs directly 


with the letter: aan ot purpose ent I Gey 
appear to Shad. 
Syx. To agree, join, unite, combine, meet, 
conjoin, canelde, wipro * 
currency (kon-ku'rens, 
kon-ku'ren-si), 7. Ae The act of concurring; 
a meeting or com’ —— —** con- 
junction ; pole circum- 


stances, or events, 


We have no other measure but of our own ideas, 
with the ancwrrence of other probable — to 


us. 
He views our behaviour in concurrence of 
ail the poss 


affairs, and sees us engage in —— of 
action. 


2 Ameetingof minds; a: t * 


reemen 
union in design, im lying Jota ag appro 
agreement; consent; 


my, are hard substances which occasionally | conculeated; ppr. cone {L. Proud Hed * universal 
make their appearance in different parts of | culeo—con, caleare, to tread, from cals, aoumtony of ables and people. co ss 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, — fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, twig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key, 


CONCURRENT 


3. Agreement or consent, implying joint 
aid.or contribution of power or influence. 
We are to trust firmly in the Deity, but so a5 sot 
to to oe that he commonly works by second causes, 
of our endeavours with his concerrence. 
Dryden, 
4. A meeting, as of claims or power, joint 
rights: a term implying equality in different 
persons or bodies; as, a coneurrence of ju- 
risdiction in two different courts. 
Concurrent (kon-ku'rent), a. 1. Concurring 
or acting In conjunction ; eing in the 
same act; contributing to 
or effect; ‘operating with. 
I join with these laws the al presence of the 
king's som, a3 & conenwrrent cause of this reformation, 


Sir F. Daoves, 
The Egyptians, as we are assured by the concn 
vent testimony 


antiquity, were amongst the first 
who tau that the soul survived the body and was 
iunim Ih arburton. 
2. Conjoined; associate; concomitant. 

There is mo difference between the concurrent 
echo and the iterant, but the quickness or slowness 
of the return. Bago. 

3 Joint and equal; existing together and 
operating on the same objects; as, the con- 
current jarisdiction of courts of law. SYN, 
Meeting, uniting, ace ompanying, conjoined, 
associated, coincident, united 
Concurrent (kon-ku'rent), mn L One who 
concurs; one agrecing to or pursuing the 
same course of action. 

So noble and so disinterested doth divine love 
make ours, that there is nothing besides the object 
of that love that we love more than our comcurrests 
in it, perchance out of a gratitude to their as⸗ming 
us to pay a debt (of love and praise} for which, alas! 
we find our single selves bat too insolvent, eyie, 
Specifically—2. In law, one who accompanies 
a sheriff's officer as witness or assistant, — 
& That which concurs; joint or contribu- 
tory canse. 

To all affairs of importance there are three veces · 


Sary concerrents . . . Ue, industry, and faculties. 
Or. Afore. 


4+ One having an equal claim, or joint 
right; rival claimant; rival; opponent. ‘Leay- 
ing no other successor than his concurrent,’ 


As for the nage he deprived them of their 
armour, One of them, named Columbas, fortuned 
to foil his concurrent, howbeit he had gotten before 
some sinall hurt. Helland. 


St. Mich sel’s Mount looketh so aloft, as it brooketh 
no concurrent. Carew. 
5. The name given to the day, or in the case 
of leap-year the two days, required to be 
added to oe weeks to make the civil 
ear correspond with the solar; so called 
—2 they eoncur with the solar cycle, 
whose course they follow. 
Concurrently (kon-ku'rent-li), ade. So as 
to be concurrent; in union or combination; 


unitedly. ‘The Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost . . . concurrently making one entire 
Divinity.” Cudworth, 


itness (kon-ku’rent-nea), n. The 
state of being concurrent; concurrence. Sir 


w. 
(kon-Kur'ing) vr. and a, Con- 
current; agreeing; contribu to the same 
event or effect; consenting. ‘Concurring 
signs.” Milton, 

Concuss (kon-kus’), ©f. [L. coneutio, con- 
cussum, to shake, and as a law term to ex- 
tort, See ConcussIox.) 1. To shake or agi- 
tate. ‘Concessed with uncertainty.” Daniel. 
[Rare.)—2. To force by threats to do some- 
thing, especially to give up something of 
value; to intimidate into a desired course 
<3 —— as, he was concussed 
nto signi ocument. 

c oncuseation t (kon-kus-4’shon), n. [See 
Coxcussios,) A violent shock or agitation. 
*Vehement concussations,” Bp. Hall, 

n (kon-ku’shon), n. th. concussio, 
concussionis, & Peng 4 a shock, and as a 
law term, extortion by threats, ‘from con- 
cutio, concumum, to shake —* oon, 
together, and guatio, quassum 
tion cutio, eussum), to shake, QUASH. ] 
L. The act of shaking, hay by the 
stroke or impulse of another body, 

It is believed that great ing of bells, 
jos cities hath dissipated —— air, tL pt 
be from the aurewssien of the Aacon. 
2 The state of being shaken; the shock 
occasioned by two bodies coming suddenly 
into collision; a shock ; agitation. *A con 
— of the whole globe.’ Woodward — 
In surg. a term applied to injuries sus- 
tained by the brain and other viscera, from 
falls, hoon, &c.—4. The act of extorting 
money or something of value by threats or 
force; extortion. 


Then concussion, rapine, pilleries, 


Their —— of accusation Dearwiel, 


Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


¢ same event 





pine, pin; 


544 


(kon-ku’shon-ar-i), n. One 


* Concussionary! 
guilty of the offence of concussion; an ex , 


tortioner. ‘Publicke coneussionary or ex- 
tortioner.’ Time's Storehouse, 

-fuse (kon-ku'shon-fiiz), ". 
fuse which is ignited and explodes shell 
by the co on of the shell in striking. 

Concussive (kon-kus‘iv), a. Having the 
power or quality of shaking: agitating. 
Johnson. 

Condemn (kon-dem’), vt. [L. condemno— 
con, intens., and damao, to condemn, whence 
dann} L To pronounce to be utterly 
wrong; to latter a sentence of disapproba- 
tion against; to censure; to blame. [The 
word often expressea more than censure or 
blame, and conveys the idea of a solemn pro- 
nunelation of an adverse judgment, either 
formally and openly, or in one’s own mind, 
on grave offences or those who commit 
them.) 

Condoms the fault, and not the actorofit, §=SAad. 

We condemns mistakes with asperity, where we 

pass over sing with gentieness. Buckminster. 
2. To pronounce to be guilty; to sentence to 
puni ent; to utter sentence against judi- 
clally; todoom: opposed to acquit or absolve; 
the penalty expressed by the infinitive or 
by a noun or noun-phrase preceded by to; as, 
to condemn a person to pay a fine, or to im- 
prisonment. 


The Son of man will be betrayed to the chief 
priests, and te the scribes, and they shall condenen 


un fo heath. Mat. xx, r& 
He that believeth on him is not condesned. 
Jokn iii, 18, 
Formerly such ¢ sions as to n 


in a fine were 

And the king of Egype 
fm a handred talents silver, 
3%. To judge or pronounce to be unfit for use 
or service; as, the ship was condemned as 
not sea-worthy ; three tons of mutton were 


. condeurned the land 
2 Chron, axxvi. 3 


condemned by the inspector of food. —4 z ; 


judge or pronounce to be forfeited; “or 
ship and her cargo were condemned. 
To blame, censure, reprove, reproach, up. 
braid, reprobate, doom, sentence, ad u 
Condemnable (kon.diem’na-bl a. Wo 
of being condemned; blamab 
*Condemnable superstition.’ Sir T. 
And there is no reason why ht should be allowable 
to eat broth for Instance in a consumption, and be 
condgmmaile to feed upon it to maintain — 


; culpable. 
Browne. — 


1 ' 





(kon-dem-nii'sh on) “iL 
condewmna tio. f' The act of mning: 
(4) censure; pprobation; reproof. 


oO moaths, 
That bear in them one and the seif-came 
Either of condemnation ot approaf, 


| 
(>) The judicial act of declaring one guilty, 


and dooming him to punishment; as, the 
prisoner was reconveyed to prison ‘after his 


condemnation. =e and judicial condem- 

nation.” Paley.— state of being con- 

demuned, ' 
His 


heti t in the hopeless 
hour of covalent a — trong: . 
a Ths auses oc visio of seekenes of ents 
demnation. 


This is the cuedemmnation, that light Is come Into 
the world and men loved darkness rather than Ughs, 
because thelr deeds were evil, John iti. 19. 


Condemmnatory (kon-dem‘na-tor-f), a. Con- 
demning; ng condemnation or censure, 
aa, a condemnatary sentence or decree. ‘A 


severe condemnatory prayer.’ Clarke. 
Condemned (kon- i a. Ofor pertain- 


ing to condemnation or condemned persons. 
ned cell or ward, in prisons, the 
death 
is detained till execution, 


Richard Sava with Gy pounde of 
io om his logs the condemned wart of * 
Macantay. 


Condemnedly (kon-dem'ned-li), adv. Ina 
manner deserving condemnation; blamably. 


Feitham. ([Rare.] an), — 
(kon-dem'ér), m. e who con- 
demns. 
A foolish thing it is indeed to be one’s own accuser 
and condemner, ee ee 
kon-den’ tea bil"1 eh, 
ble ( ——— v. Capable 
of being condensed; capable of being com- 





{ gather and concentrate the 


' 


{ 
t 


pressed into a smalier compass, and into a I 


more close, com state; as, vapour is 
condensable, ot being in the utmost ex- 
——— of *3 but condensable yet fur- 
er. 
— x oe cn‘sit), 0.0 pret. & Aa 
condensated; ppr. condensating, [See 


néte, not, mive; tbe, tub, bull; 





CONDENSER 
To condense; to compress into a 


DENSE. 

closer form ; to cause to take a more com- 
pact state; to make more dense. ‘Conden- 
sate and itself into less room” 
Hammond. [Now rare.) 

Condensate ( vi To become 


m-dens'at 
more dense, close, or oe 
(kon-den‘sat, 


Condensate, t Condensated 
kon-den’sdt-ed), p. and a. Made dense; con- 
densed; made more close or compact. ‘Water 

thickened or condensate.’ Peacham. 

Condensation (kon-den-si’shon 
condensatio, See CONDENSE.] 
1 making, or _—s = 

nse or compact; the reducing 
volume or compasa of, or state of so 
reduced; closer union of parts; consol 
used both in a literal and ficurative sense. 
‘The same vapours, m being 0 further cow- 
densation, formed in Derhain. 


He RGeliemicht was @ great end pubeps an 
— — of selectios and anon: 


Macantay. 
——— wesica, the act — 
& gas or Vapour — ———— 
Surface comlensation,a 


steam by bringing it ges —— t with co 
metallic surfaces in place of on one 
cold water.—Compression, Condensation. 


Ft reir 

——— —— * 
parece 
Condense (kon - sent. — ** 
densed; ppr. cond. . [L. conmdenso—con, 
and denso, to to make thick or close. See 
Duxsſs) 1. To make more dense or com- 


pect. to sales the volume or compass of; 
bring 


(Spirits) in what =p pan 2 2* 
Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 
Can execute their acry acty pape 
And works of love of enmity Afitan. 
The secret course pursued at Brassels and ar 
Madrid — be ‘condensed inte th the wsaxal 
dissimulation, procrastination, and — * 


2 In chem, and physics, ** into an- 
other and denser form, as a gas 


Nitrous acid is gaseous af ordinary temperatures, 
— into a very volatile liquid at the sor 
— M. Spewctr. 


(kon-denst’), a. "Made dense or 
close in texture orcomposition; compressed; 
compact ; as, 0 condensed style. — Concise. 
Succinct, CONCTER 
He who or that 


which —— sch pee 


——— 
be com — of s cylinder 
which is a movable piston to force the air 
into a receiver, and a valve to prevent the 
air from escaping; called also a Condensing 
Syringe. (b) A vessel in which aqueous or 
spirituous va) ———— po er 
ion a quantity 
the condenser of a steam- 
cuslass on whee Chie $0 nndaeiodhie, £5 i 
the case of alcoholic vapour, E, by placing 
condenser in another vessel through w 
is maintained a constant current of water. 


concentrate the rays collect: 
a. 


ect. In wool man 
ar Fi Latin mbar ep —— in 
the monutactare — wool into yarn, sabet:- 


tuting power for manual labour, It is ai- 
tached to the carding machine, and the 
wool comes off from it slubbed at once. ~ 
Condenser 


but the term is chie 

struments as are emplo: 

render sensible very stall quantities of the 
condenser. 





thuid,- Surface See under Cos- 
DENSATION. 
oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; §, Se. fey. 











CONDENSIBLE 545 CONDITIONALLY 
Condensible (kon- Soni Xi). a. Same as (kon-din'll), ade. In a con lar terms set forth in wri i secordgnce 
Condensable. Cr manner; according to merit. ‘Condignly | with which property is —— at au 
ty (kon- len‘ al ti), n. The state * L. Addison, 6. Rank, that is, state with respect to the 
= being condensed; denseness; density. —— age a The state or | orders or grades of society or to property: 
quality of being condign. Bailey. as, persons of the best condition, 
Conde (onder Ie ag penne toner Condiment (kon‘di- Seat, n IL condi- Honour and shame from no 


en, by signs the course of 


Condescencet (kon'dé-sens), n. [Contr. of 
condescendence.} Descent from superiority; 
— — ‘See aoe ae condescence of 


py hm PF 6 (Konan, ei. po ae — 


scendre—L. con, with, 
recep L. To —— from —— tee 
superior rank or fa vy 4 ity to do some 

—— oe an inferior which t justice or the 
ordinary rules of civility do not require: fol- 
jewel by the infinitive or a noun preceded 
by to, the infinitive — that vhieh 
one consents = do, to before - ——— 
which one ¥o untarily consen’ 
and to before a ——— the level to whieh 
one voluntarily descen 

Mind 824 comdescend te men of 
cane tT — Rom. xii. 26. 


In 
On 
J —— — —— 
⁊ervit my mind ever 
will Wilt condercema to such aboard —— — 
2+ To assent; to agree. 
Thereto they both did frankly condescend. Spenser. 
8. To make a plain statement; as, to con- 
descend upon the ticulars of a case. 
{Scotch,}—Sy¥N, To yield, submit, stoop, de- 


vouchsafe. 
on-dé-send’ens),n. 1.The 
act of cond ing; —— 


By the warrant of St. Paul's condesrendence to the 
capacives be weete ete, © emy spends ater the mas- 
ner of men. Montague. 
ek Scots law, ————— 3 written — 

u pursuer, and 
containing a stn et statement of the facts 
and al ns, together with the pleas in 
law on which his case is founded. 

t (kon-dé-send’en-sf), 1. 
Condescenaion. 


aang, respect and ———— which have 
already sews tes that for which T'can ever make 


— n‘dé-send-ing),a. Marked 
or usw —— = ——— 


the level of one’s —— ‘A very 


—— (kon dé-send”ing-Ml), ed 

v. 

In a condesce manner; 60 as to show 

condescension ; —— 
descendingly. — 


More 
Condescension (kon - oP te By The 
act of cond ; the act of voluntarily 
—— ng to an equality with inferiors; a 
g of claims due to one’s rank or 
position affability on the part of a supe- 
; complaisance. 


Afiiton. 


Condescensive! (kon- dé-sen’slv), a, Conde- 
seending; courteous. ‘Condescensive 
derness.’ Barrow. 

t (kon'dé-sent), » Condescen- 
Be Hn — slight and easy a condescent.’ 

Condign (kon-din’), a. IL condignus, well 
worthy—con, and us, worthy. See Dia- 
NITY.) 1. Well-deserved; merited; suitable: 
now always cones to punishment or some- 

equi ‘Condign punishment." 


En © covtale tall be ne pepere the Asehibibe of 
and other of 4 


rat tant Sieg — 

oon as 2 ipo : aay oo a 
21 Merited —— in god sense 
praise.” Shak, —&+ Deserving; 


Herselfe of all that rule, she deemed most com 
Condignity' (k a toe. tin, Meri desert: 
‘ni-ti),n, it; 
in schoo —— — the 
merit ofhuman actio’ laims reward 
om the 600re of juation 


Such a worthiness of condigmity, and merit 
of the heaven, EF gp LS sd tage 
beet, most perfec and excellent of 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; 
Vou L. 


899; J, job; 


—* a sauce or condiment, from condio, 
to season, pickle, or preserve.] Something 
used to give relish to food, and to eratift 

the taste; seasoning. 
As for radish and the like, they are or cont. 
ments, and not for nourishment. 

(kon-dis-si’pl), mn. [L. — 
pulua—con and discipulus, See Drscie.e. 
Aaschool-fellow; a learner in the same schoo 
or under the same instructor. ‘To his right 


dearly beloved brethren and condiseiples 
Onnctitn together.’ Dr. W. Martin. (Rare.] 
tel (on dit’),v.t. pret. amp < coudited; 
—— L. condio itu, to 

, pickle} To prepare —— 
preserve salt, spices, or the like; as, to 
— — tums, quinces, m ms, 


*—* — a, Seasoned; preserved; 
The condite fruit of wild roses, 


Conditement} (kon-dit’ment), ». LA com- 
pee of conserves, powders, and spices 
the form of an electuary.—2 Seasoning ; 
spice; savour. 
A scholar can have no taste of natural 
without some conditement of the mathematicks. 


Rp. Hacket, 
Condition (kon-di’shon), mn. [L. conditio, 
conditionis, from condo, build, set, fix, 
ordain—con, together, and do, to give, put, 
oct L A particular mode of ing 8i 
ion; predicament; case; state: lied to 
external —— — to the , to the 
mind, ~ —— 
hat man's condifion can be worse 
Than his Bt a plenty starves and blessings curse? 
The count himself, not at that moment trusting his 


*—— —— an *2 mutinows 
able antagonist. 
2. Quality; property; attribute. 


it snamad te un a conden and propasty of diving 
powers and beings to hidden unseen to 
others, Bacon, 


3.f State of the mind in — to temper, 
character, or habit; mental temperament; 
moral state; disposition. ‘The condition of 
a saint, and the complexion of the devil.’ 


Ist ha Heat op sieeet & ime enn alter ho 
* Possible Sean 


Socrates espoused only for her extreme 
a Seta ero aie on 4 * South. 


‘ That oe Yo must exist 4 be - nt as 
e ground or necessary adju some- 
thing else; that which is n asa 


lonley or accompaniment to something 
ol A — which is requisite to be done, 
exist, oe D> Beever Ss exter be 


eething eles bet done, wll pay * 
happening, preredt prereq mg 31h Iw 
money on condition 


Many are apt cas, —— of — but they 
believe it without the condition of repentance. 
Fer, Tayler, 
The absolute and the infinite are names ti 


not an object of thonght or of consciousness at all 
but the mere absence of the conaitfeurs under which 
consciousness is possi! Maree. 


5. A term fn a contract, covenant, bond, or 
agreement; a clause in a bond or other con- 


tract embod oe terms or ulations that 
must be im ot) the penalty 
of the bo will 1 be incurred ; 


stipulation ; 
sometimes also contract; treaty. 
an sendeth an ambassage, and desireth —— 


Shae, 


— Precedent con 
formed before the 


—— — condition, the 

the advantage immediately arises, but the 
stipulation remains to be perform: lormed,—Con- 
dition in @ deed or that which is 
joined by express words a feoftment, _ 
or other grant.—A condition in law 

dition not expressed, but which the lan law 
understands to be implied.— Condition in- 
herent is that which 
with the land gran 
lateral is that which is annexed to any col- 
lateral act.—Conditions of sale, the particu- 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


condition rige ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


PP inhabitants of Russie eve ** the 
Showing Condsions, the ergy, the nol t e 
ts and burghers, the peasants, 22 


ment 
vt L To form 
the condition of; to regulate or determine. 
that dail the shore, 
Pakage yet —AA tte earch, 
And slow and sre comes op the yen year 
TOM. 
2 To contract; to stipulate ; to arrange. 
It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan that 
suid pot to dea ail hs aie chien. 


3. In metaph., to place orcognise under caadl- 
tions, — ————— 2.—4 In mereantile 
lan. to test a commodity in order to ascertain 
, to test silkin order 


—— — vi L To make 
pulate. [Rare.] 
Sir, I must condition 
To have this gentleman by, awitness, A, Forse. 
2 In meta to place or a thi 
under ons or relate i 
To think of at! is to cevedition ; 
Ruttetion is the mental law. of the p bility 
ae 
(kon-dshon a, F L Impos- 
yp itions ; containing ng on 
: condition or conditions; : ode with limita- 
tions; not absolute; made or granted on 
certain terms. 


bey enn pod Got with man, on the system of 
whic Wherefore ma y be hasty made on tn to 
ic fore naa’ le, as in fact 
made, wit this covditionad 1 puishmet annexed and 
‘aréurton, 


—A conditional fee, In law, is one which 
is granted condition that if the donee 
shall die without such particular heirs as 
are specified the estate shall revert to 
the donor; hence, it is a fee restrained to 
particular ‘heirs to the exclusion of othera. 
—Conditional limi a limitation which 
partakes of the nature of a condition 
and a remainder. Such is the limitation to 


A for life, in tail or in fee, provided that, 
when C returns from Rome, it shall hence- 
forth remain to the use of B in fee.— Condi- 
tional obligation, in civil law, an obligation 
depending on the existence of a ition, 
Conditions annexed to obli are di- 
vided into possible and im: le; — 


wer of apelin party 
burdened with iin ‘the and casual, being suc 
as depend upon a certain event over which 
the party has no control.—2. In gram. and 
logic, —— — or involving a condition ; 
conditional word, mode, or tense; ap- 
more specifically, in logic, sometimes 
Band which tes bateided Inte h —— 
w su n 
thetical, disjunctive, and h: thetica dis. 
junctive or dilemmatic, sometimes as equi- 
valent to —— 


— oh are conditional in _— 
eed and conditional a} 
indeed the they generally are, used wʒ8 


ist. 
Conditional (kon-di’shon-al), n. 4, * word 
expressing a condition. —2 x conditional 


clause; a limitation; a condition. Bacon, 


Rare.} 
Sy {kon- -di’shon -al‘i- He. 
The quality of —— eee ted; 


limitation Dr. M. 
(kon-di’shon-al-li), adv. In 
a conditional manner; with certain limita- 
tions; on particular conditions, terms, or 
stipulations; not absolutely or positively. 


We see la ments tendered to him, but coer · 
ditionally, ree ee dele wicked wicked offices. ‘South. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
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CONDITION ARY 
Conditic: t(kon-di’shon- -ar-i}, a. Condi- 
tional; stipulated. Norrie. 


Conditionate t (kon-di’shon-dt), a. Condi- 
tional; established on certain terms 
Barac's answer is faithful, though a. * 
ip. Had 


Conditionate (kon-di’shon-4t), ef To 


put under conditions; to regulate. Sir 7. | 


Browne. 

Conditioned (kon-di’shond), @ 1. Having 
a certain state or qualities, This word is 
usually preceded by some qualifying term ; 
as, weil conditioned: ili conditioned.—2. In 
metaph, placed or ‘cognized under condi- 
tions or relations. 

In our oplalon the mind can conceive, and conse- 
wently can know, only the /iewifed and the covadi- 
ditionalty limited. The ancewlitionally nnlimited or 
the frfarte, the unconditionally limited or the aAso- 
date, Cannot positively be construcd to the mind; 
they can le 228 anly by thinking away froan 
or abstraction of those very conditions under which 
thoupht itself is realized; consequently, the motion 
ef the wrconditiened is only Begative- negative of 

the conceivable itself. Jar 18, Havesiiton., 


Conditionly | (kon-di’shon-li), adv, On 
certain terms, Sir P. —B 

Condi (kon‘di-tor-i (L. conditorium, 
from conde, to hide. | bth fs ht tor hold- 
ing thin; [Rare.} 

Cond (kon-d@la-tor-i), a. Expresa- 


ing condolence. Smart. 

Condole (kon-d6’), v.é pret. & pp. condoled ; 
ppr. condoling, (L.L. condoleo—con, with, 
and doleo, to feel pain, to sympathize, 
whence doleful, dolour.] To express pain 
or grief at the distress or misfortunes of 
another; to express sy og oy toone in grief 
or misfortune: followed by with before the 
person for whom we feel grief; as, to con- 
dole with a friend who has lost his wife. 

Your friends would have cause 2 5 ee rather 
than conadiole with you, . Tempis. 

Condolet (kon-dél’), r,t To — or grieve 
over with another; to express sympathy on 
account of. 


1 come not, Samson, to cenaelr chance, 
As these, perhaps, yet wish it po is been, 
Though for no frictidly intent. Milton 


Why sheald our t petition Isis for her safe deti- 
very and sherward ans de her giacarriage t Drpare 
Sometimes used with a pened’ objective. 
* Let ws condole the kni Shak, 

Condolementt (kon-té)’'ment), », 1. The 
act of condoling; condolence. 

They presented an address of conalolement for the 
* hus (William UI queen, Lave ef af. I ond. 

2 The act of sorrowing or mourning ; grief; 
lamentation. 

To persever 

Im obstinate crendele nent ig a course 

Of impeous stubbornness, unmeanly grief. Saad, 

Condolence (kon-lé!’ens), n. The act of 
expressing grief or sympathy for the distress 
or misfortune of another; expression of sym- 

thy. ‘For which reason their congrata- 
ations and their condolences are equally 
words of course.’ Steele. ‘A special mes- 
sage of condolence.” Macanlay.—Syx. Sym- 
thy, comrmiseration, compassion. 
ler (kon- ~dar’ér}, n, One who con- 
doles. Johnson. 

Condonation (kon-d6-na'shon), » [L. con- 
donatio, from condono, to pardon, See 
CONDONE.) L. The act of pardoning a wrong 
act; as, the condonation of an offence against 
us. 


And we teach and believe that when sinners are 
pardoned by God, God doth not change the mind of 
the sinner... but that the santse {sin Femvabnitng in 
the soule of men, im like mane * as it did before cow- 
denation, is only taken away by a not imputation of 
the gualt. AMomntag rs. 


Specifically—?. In law, the act or course of 
conduct by which 4 husband or 4 wife is 
held to have pardoned a matrimonial offence 


committed by the other, as the act of a hua - 
ck his wife knowing that she . 


hand taking 
has committed adultery. 

The immediate effect of concdemation is to bar the 
party condoning of his or her remedy for the offence 
In question Afoadey and MW hittesey. 

Condone (kon-dén’), vt. hae & pp. con- 
doned; ppr. condoning condonare, to 
pardon — con, together, —— to present, 

rom donum, a gift, from root of dare, to 
give.) 1. To pardon; to fergive; to overlook; 
as, to condone an offence or a mistake (we 
do not say to condone a person). 

Cosrdone, an old legal technicality, has, of lote, 
reonivest a popular welcome, as a stately euphemisen 
for ‘ pardon‘ or ‘everlouk.! FWendwoard Mail (18> a 
Specifically—2. In law, to forgive, or to act 
ao as to imply forgivencss of, a violation of 
the marriage vow. See CONDORATION, 2. 

Condor (kon’dér), mn [Sp. from Peruy. 


euntur.]) A South American bird, the Vultur , 


| 
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gryphus or Sa roorkamph — of natu- 
a [arg one of the Larges ved the known 
Vulturidm or yulturine Birds. of whose size 
and strength very exaggerated accounts were 
formerly current. It resembles, in its most 
essential characters, the vultures of the old . 
continent, differing from them chiefly in | 





Condor {Sarcorkampansr gryplins}. 


the large cartilaginous caruncle which eur- 
mounts its beak, and in the large size of ite 
oval and longitudinal nostrils, placed almost 
at the very extremity of the cere Its 
—— expanse of wing is ps 14 feet, 
tit seems rarely to attain thataize. Hum- 
boldt met with none that exceeded 9 feet. 
These birds are found most comm in 
the Andes chain, frequenting tons from 
10,000 or 15,000 feet above the level uf the sea, 
where they breed, making no nest, but laying 
their eggs on the bare rocks. They are 
never seen in large companies, but in ‘othe 
of three or fonr, and only deseend 3 
Plains when unpelled by hunger. 
two of them will successfully attack — 
goats, deer, &e., though asa rule they prefer 
to feast on carrion, 

Condottiere (kon-dot-tyi’ra), n. pl Condot- 
tier1 (kon-dot-tyé’ré), [It] In Jtalian 
Aist. one of a class of mercenary milita 
adventarers in the fourteenth and fifteen 
centuries. See FREE-LANCE. 

There is a leader 
Of beld comcdottirr? not far distant. FF. Bavtlie, 

Conduce (kon-diis’}, 2. pret. & pp. condueed; 
per. conducts (L. conduco, to bring toge- 
ther, to con uce— con, and duce, to lead; 
conduet Is from the same verb.} To combine 
with other things in —t about or tend- 
ing to bring about a result; to lead or tend; 
to contribute: followed by the infinitive or 
a noun preceded by fo; as, temperance and 
exercise conduce to to good health. ‘As if 
works could no way condner unto the attain- 
ing of salvation,’ Joseph Mede. ‘Aqueducts, 
cascades, and all other append e8 eon · 
ducing to convenience or pleasure.’ Derham, 

The reasons you allege do unre coma’nre 
Te the hot passion of distempered blood S+as. 


a To contribute, forward, advance, pro- 


Condnest (kon-diis’), of. 1 To conduct. 
There was sent into my lodgings the Cardinal of 
bon to conaiece me to my lady's pranence. 


2. To bring about. 
Sir T. More. 
Conducement t (kon-dGs’ment), nm. A lead- 
ing or tending to; tendency 

Conducent ( —— Tending or 
contributing to. ‘Any act fitting or condt- 
sane tg Say Weed. access 06 Ee bane eas.” 


Abp. Laud. (Rare.] 

Conducibility t (kon-di‘si-bili-t)), n, State 
or quality of being conducive; conducible- 
ness. ‘Duties . . . deriving their obliga- 
tion from their conducililily to * pro- 


— of our chief end.” Bp, Wilkins, 


[ 

Conducible t fkon-dfi’si-b]), @. IL conduei · 
bili. See Conpuce.] Conduclve. ‘Very 
comuducite to the understanding of the ecrip- 
tures.’ Bate. 

Our Saviour hath enjoined as a reasonable service; 
all his laws are in themselves comawctive to the tem 
poral interest of them that observe them. entier, 


olney. 
‘To conduce the peace." 


Conducible ¢ (kon-dii'st-bl), n. That which 


conduces or tends to promote. ‘ Those 
motions of generations and corruptions, 
and of the cond ucibles thereto.’ Sir M. Hale. 
Conducibleness? (kon-di’si-bl-nes),n. The 
quality of conducing, leading, or contri- 
buting to any end. 
Which two contemplations are not inferior to any 
for either pleasantness in themselves or con weitie 


neos for the finding out of the right frame of nature. 
Dr, M. Mere, 





Fite, far, fat, fall; m6, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mdéve; tibe, tub, bull; 


| 


| carry, transmit, or propagate motion or 


Conductveness 
quality of Bovis conducive or tending to 


CONDUCT 





Conduciblyt (kon-dfi’si-bli),ade. Ina man- 


ner to promote. 


Conducive (kon-di‘siv), a Having the 


quality of conducing, promoting, or furtier- 
ing; tending to vance or bring alsout. 
‘Conducive to the happiness and well-being 
of men.” Clarke. 

An action, however cowdnerae to the of cur 
country, will be represented as prejudicial ta &. 

Ade 

All agree that Moses’ main end was the abcolstsan 
of idolatry and —— of the unity, The smth 
tution of the Sabbath is shown by Spenser and otivers 
to be, of all the ceremonial, the very rite most coe- 
deacioe tO this en. Marteurten. 


(kon-di'siv-nes), mn. The 


. ‘Its conducivencss to the 
. Seeker. 
L conductus, L 


promote 
‘tice of our duty.” A 
uct (kan‘dukt), n [ 


cond wetis, of conducs, See Conptck, 
DUKE.) 1. act of guiding or command- 
ing; mode of ng on or conducting ; 


mode of handling or wielding ; administra- 
tion; management. ‘The nice crnduct of a 
clonded cane.’ Pope, 

Chrisianity has humanized the wudinct — 

ali 

If the Jews under his conanct should endeavour te 
recover their liberties and fail in it, they knew that 
the nation would be severely punished by the Ro 
mans. Vertes. 


The condwet of the state, the achninistration of is 
affairs, its policy, and its jaws are far more uncer. 
tain, Breng Fama. 
2. Mode of development, as of the action af 
a poem or the plot of a drama. 

The book of Job, indeed, in cemdwct and diction, 
bears «a considerable resemblance to some of bis 
(Eschylus’) dramas. Sacamday. 
3%. Skilful management or administration ; 
tact and dexterity in affairs; good gemeral- 
ship. ‘Attacked .. . with so little conden cond met 
that his forces were totally routed.” Prin- 
cipal Robertson, 

Mr. Horne, it seems, is unable to comprehend how 


an extreme want of condect and discretion cam com 
sist with the abilities I have alowed Bim. "Farrmoms. 


4 Personal behaviour; way of gene- 
tally or on a particular occasion; deport- 
ment: applied indifferently tua good or bed 
course of action; as, laudable conduct; de- 
testable conduct; gh conduct was unim- 
peachable. 

Here lies honest William, whore heart was a mint, 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that was 


Th of tenpaulse St fi d hizo 
The eo still roght, with his lL wromg 
told: rewath. 
5. The act of couvoying or guarding; gul:!- 
ance or bringing along under protection. 
Foliow me, that will to some provision 
Give thee quick cord net, Saad, 
6.4 Guard on the way; convoy; escort; con- 
ductor; guide. 
Coane, gentlemen, I wil be your come'act. 
S&S. Fonseca. 
His jesty. 
my person's safety, hath aq» ——e—— 
wet to comvty me tothe Tower, 44 
7.4 — which conveys or carries; a chan- 
nel; a conduit, Sowth.—& The title af two 
clergymen appointed to read prayers at 
Eton College. — Safe conduct, a writing 
granted a3 a passport by a person in autho- 
—* to a stranger or enemy to secure bie 
safety in passing through the country or 
among the remem J over whom the granter’s 
power extends, 


He (Marmion) bad —- couse? for his band 
Beneath the royal seal and hand. Sar /#. Scott. 


SYN. Carriage, a behaviour, de- 
meanour, management. 

Conduct (kon-dukt’}, v.t. 1. To accompany 
and show the way; te guide; to lead; to 
escort; to usher in; ‘to introduce; to attend 

Pray receive them nobly, and comdacr them 
Into our presence. Soak. 
I can coma@wet you, lady, to a low 

But loyal cottage, where you may be safe. 


52 — 


2 To lead, as a commander; to direct; to 
govern; to command. 

Cortes himself conducted the third and semalest 
divksion, Prinsipal Rebertson, 
3. To direct; to manage: applied to things: 
as, the farmer condwets his affairs with pro- 
dence, — 4. With reflexive nouns, to i- 
have; as, he conducted himself nobly. — 
&. In paysies, to carry, transmit, or — 
gate; as, a metal rod conducts heat 
than a wooden one.—- 6. To lead > deen 
as musical conductor; as, to condwef an 
orchestra. 
Conduct (kon-dukt’), ci 1. In physics, to 





oil, pound; ti, 8c. abune; ££, Se fey. 


CONDUCTIBILITY 


5AT 


CONFECT 





foree or its modes, as heat, electricity, ! 4 A narrow walled 
sound, light, and the like. —2. To act as groan 


— conductor,—3, To conduct one's 
; as, he conducts well, for he conducts 
ii wt well. [American provincial. } 


kon-duk’' ti-bil”i-ti), n. 
L — conducted ; the 
* electric fluid or of 
(hon-duk'ti- bl), a. Ces of 
being —— — or conveyed. Wheatste: 
Conduction (kon-duk’shon),n. Lt The act 


of training up. 
Every man has his beginning and comdnction. 


4. A pena 

2. In _ transmission arom or by 
means of a conductor. ‘The law of condue- 
tion tn the simple case of metallic bars 
heated atone end.” Wheel. 

setation mot —* ay its — = —— 
pace we hg Brand: & — 
Conductitioust (kon-duk-ti’shus), «. 
conductitius, from conduco, to hire.) fire 
employed for wages. 

bet entively comductitions and cdremvabieat pewsare 
Qeaductive (kon-duk'tiv +, In physics, 


Se 
‘ n 
Condu the power of uk-tiv'i-ti), n 


@ power of conducting, as heat, 
jar ; the quality of ng con- 


The interior or exterior conductivity of bodies are 
numbers which enter as elements or coefficients into 
the mathematical coiralatiens Sounded on yes Spe- 
tnaes of condection and radiation, 
Conductor 228 n. L — 
one who goes ——2—4 
and shows the way, ‘Zeal the blind con- 
ductor of the will’ Dryden. 
You come (I know} to be my Lord Fernando's 
Conductor to old Cassilane. Bean, & Fi. 


2 A chief; a commander; one who leads an 


Gent. “Who is conductor of his people? 
Kent. As ‘tis said, the bastard sou of Gloucester. 


Shab. 
& A director; a manager. 
Ithe did not entirely the union and regency, 
none will deny him to have been the chief —— 


A 

Specifically—4. The director of a chorus. or 
orchestra; he who marks time or accent and 
expression by motions of his arms or hands, 
with or without a baton. —5. The person 
who attends to passengers in an omni- 


railways of this country this fan 
always called a guard; in America, a con- 
duetor.|—6. En surg. an {nstrument formerly 
used to direct the knife in cutting for the 
stone, and in laying open sinuses and fistu- 
lax. —7. In physics, a body that receives and 
— or communicates force in gar of 
metals are conductors of 
—— water is a good eondue· 
a Hence —— 8. Ali —* 
that part o 

pve machine rine whieh coll collects and retains 

the electricity. 
Cond (kon-duk’to-, a, Having the 


lent and diligent — ——— 
ios tnd ie * 


Conduit —2 or kun‘dit), n. (Fr. con- 
— the part. of conduire, L. conducere, con- 

ductum, to conduct.) UA pipe, tube, or 
other channel for the conveyance of water 
or other fluid. ‘The conduits of the body.’ 
Sir T. Elyot. 


Of the same house Publius and Quintus 
That our best water brought by coneditty hither 


Be strong in faith for now the time is nigh 


That from the conduits of the lofty 
The Good shall fall. —ES 











This is the fountain of all those bitter waters, of | 


* rnth an hundred different — we 
ve * 

2. A built fountain to which water was 
brought by pipes and from which it was 
drawn for use. 

The Cheapside conduifs were the most 
they were the and tate decmanen of toe 
structures, The Great Conduit in the centre of this 
important fare was an erection like a tower 
surrounded by statuary. 
Chambers's Book af 


of Pays. 
3. Amedium or means of conveying. [Rare.] 
NE 


E 





kon’di-lop), — (Gr. kondylos, a joint, and 
pous, a foot.] A member of the Con- 
on a (which “+ | 


America. 
Cone (kén), #. [Fr., from L. conws, Gr, kdnoa, 


| Gis 
J 


cation rtments. 
Conduit (kon’‘dit or kun'‘dit), o£ To con- 
W — or transmit as by a conduit. | 


And his c 


—— ——— 
dutted vo his posterity. Feltham. 


Conduplicate (kon-df’pli-kat), vf To 
double; —2252 — [Rare.} 
Condup ere ted (kon-di'pli- 
kat, Kon-du’ i-kat-ed), a. [L. conduplica- 
tus, from —* ‘w double 
or fold —con, together, and du- 
folded on ro cee ee 
C) over or er; - 
cally, in bot. applied to leaves in 
the bud when they are folded 
down the middle, so that the 
halves of the lamina ¢ are applied 
cane et by their faces. 
(kon-di'pli-ka”- 
“aon n. (L. conduplicatio.) A 
— “i e —6*8 n. Bailey. 


pew ot {kon-dur’rit), n. 

peculiar ore of copper, oi —— found in 
a vein in Conderrow mine in Cornwall. Its 
general colour is brownish 344 with some- 
times a tinge of blue. It contains a con- 

siderable oe of arsenious acid. 
e(k dip, n. [L. condylus, Gr. kon- 
by a bent joint, a 
——— — a joint.) In anat. a protu ce 
on the end of a bone serving to form an 
articulation with another bone: more espe- 
cially applied to the prominence of the oc- 
cipital bone for articulation with the 

(kon‘dil-oid), a. (Gr. 
and eidos, form.) In anat, — 
like . condyle. —- Condyloid 
process, —2 at the 
extremities of the = er jaw.—Condyloid 
‘oramina, the foramina of the occipital 

ie. 


(kon-dil’5-pod, 


4 


a condy| 
bling or 


-lop’o-da), n. pl. e 
CoNDYLopob.] Aname —3225— 
zoology) ) given by Latreille to members of 
that subdivision of the Articulata which 
have jointed feet, as insecta, crabs, and 


(kon-di-lii’ra), n, wrk kondyloe 

a condyle, and owra, a tail. — is of 

insectivorous mammifers, of the mole family 

ag of which the best known species 

cristata or star-nose, so called 

from none wed termination of the nostrils 

surrounded ice’ star when expanded. The 
that radiate like a star when expan 

is thick and ; the eyes extremely 

1; the anterior eet short and large; 

the toes furnished with robust claws pro- 

33 for digging. It is confined to North 


—— from root seen in Skr. eld to bring 
—— 1. A solid body or 

or conceived to be genera 
the revolution of a right-angled rant 
round one of its sides, thus having a 
circle for its base, and its top terminated 
in a point or vertex; a solid figure rising 
straight up from a cireular base and taper- 
ve toa point. This is the ordinary mean- 


— of cone, but in geom., which gives a 
der meaning to the word cone, is distin- 
guished as a cireular cone. A cone in 


may be defined as the figure described 
a line one end of which is held fixed in 
ec Y contre of one end of a cylinder while 


circum 
mire | aia 


are ual. —2. Pen bog shaped like, or 
— a oun; eel 
(a) sy sy a nee compound f: con- 


sis’ of many open scale-like —— 
* Fer beg each of whe has a seed 
at its base, esau a the rule of the Cn 
; a strobilus; in a more general 
en tuoreacence having & come: — * 


Those three chestnats near, that h ang 
In masses thick with milky coves. Cry sen, 


(b) One of the molluscous shells called 
cone-shella (c) The hill surrounding the 


sea qdeermertael 


Cone (kén), vet. To shape so as to resemble 
the segment of a cone; as, to cone the tires 
of railway-ca e wheels. Goodrich. 

(k6n‘in-kén), a. In geol. a 
term used of a peculiar structure formed in 
coal, limestone, and certain other mineral 
substances, giving the mass the appearance 
of being of an infinite number of hol- 
low cones inserted within each other. 

Coneine (ké’né-in), n. See Contra, 

(ké-nen'ki-ma),n. [Gr. kénos, 
a cone, and enchyma, an infusion. a4 bot, 
the conical Ferd — constitute 
tl), n The Mexican 
—— americana). 
(kén‘pyl-i), x. A pulley shaped 
e —— of a cone, that is, gradu- 
tapering from a thick to a thin ‘end. 
Cove shell (kon‘shel), n. The name given 
top gusterepedons press Conn famity Or- 
ous genus Conus, 
nide, of order Pectinibranchiata, charac- 
terized by a shell of a conical form. See 
ConID&m. 

Conessi-bark (ko-nes'sé-biirk), n. The pro- 
duce of Wrightta antidyeenterica, an apocy- 
naceous plant. a native of the const of the 
peninsula of India, especially Malabar, re- 
commended as an astringent in diarrhea 
and dysentery. 

Coney, . See Cony. 

Coney-fish (ki‘ni- — n. See BURROT. 

Confab (kon-f Contr. from confabu- 

Famil Ay * te or conversation. 


name for fas mine 
Cone- 
like 
ally 


I nd 
“ovepeard a ms diverting confad woke 
Confabular (kon-fab'0-lér), a. —— 
conversation; conversational. 


Rare.] 
(kon-fal’O-lat), vi ‘fe con- 
fabulor—con, and fsabulor, to tell See 
FABLE.) To" talk iliarly — to 
chat; to prattle, 

I shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 


If birds Mate OF 20. 
"Tis —— they were alwa 


To hold discourse at least in 
Confabulation (kon-fab'fi-lashon), n. ( 
cor ‘abulatio. } A —— familiar 
talk; easy, unrestrained conversation; as, 
the two had a long confabula 
Friends’ confadwiations are comfortable at all 
times. Burton. 
Confabulator (kon-fab’f-li-tér), n. One en- 
gaged in familiar talk or conversation. 


That knot of 22 is — * of the 
richest manufacturers in the place, Lord Lytton, 


Confa (kon-fab'ti-la-tor-i), a. Be- 
longing to familiar talk. “A confabulatory 
epita) Weever. ] 

on‘fal-on), mn. [From gonfalon, 
= stand. use they carried the stan- 


beca 
dani of the Holy Virgin} One of a Roman 
Catholic order or association of seculars. 
called also Penitents, who were erected 
into a confraternity by Pope Clement IV. 
in 1267. The principal end of this asso- 
ciation, on its formation, was to deliver 


Christian ers from the Saracens. 

t (kon-fa-mil’yér), a. Closely 
connected; bel to the same family in 
the way of 


ef 0 
2— conte and analogoas to ome st our 
Confarreation (kon-fa’ré-i"shon), n. 
‘arreatio, arreationis—con, — 
r, asortof grain. ] The solemnization of 
in Whteh the Weidegvecns ena eiae sane 
w 
a cake made of flour with salt and water, 
called i= ** Jarreus, in presence of 
and at least ten witnesses. 


—— v.t. To decree or deter- 
th some else; to fate 
— aiametns | 


In Ike manner his brother Stoic Chrysippus insits 
ban Pte ATi le ohn SL So als 

con ‘sted that he shall send ytician. 
vi attr, Tucker. 


Confectt —— et. ie confed- 
aml facio, to make, 
See Co 


fun, to ae ny gy 
preserve. ‘M- 
* —5 To “ae poh swestments ‘Saffron 
‘eoted in Cilicia.’ Sir J. Browne.—2%, To 
— together; to construct; to compose; to 





(sensations) fi without a fected fase: tha 
———— the brain. — — ma crater of a voleano, formed by the gradual | — bat 25 * Sir T. Herbert. * 
ch, chain; enh, Se. loch; g, go; j, job; fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 


CONFECT 


Confectt (kon'fekt), n. ap oy 
with sugar or honey, as fruit, ok gpa 


and the like; a confection; a comfit; * | 


sweetmeat. 

At supper eat a 
sugar of roses and caraway coy/fects. Harvey. 

Confection (kon-fek’shon), n. [L. confectio, 
See Conrret.} 1. Anything prepared or pre- 
served with s , as fruit; a sweetmeat.— 
2.+ A composi on or mixture. 
Bread is confection made of manye gy 


3. A composition of drugs. ‘The conection 
which I gave him for a cordial." ‘ 


Confectionary t (kon-fek’shon- —— n. 
confectioner,. 


Ne will take your daughters to be cofeetioneries 


and to be cooks, + Sam, vid, 2p 
Confectionary (kon-fek’shon-ar-i), a. Re- | 
lating to confections; as, confectionary 


wares, ‘ Mao biscuit or confectionary plum." 


Co (kon-fek’shon-ér), n. One 
whose occupation is to make or tell aweet- 
meats or confections, such as candies, bon- 
bons, or comfits, &c. 


are or sold by a confee- 
— cont kon-fek’tor-1), n A place 
where —— are made; a confection 
Pot l 
Confectory t (kon-fek’tor-i),a, Pertain’ 
to the art of making eweetmeats. ing 
or —— ye mn es * 
To charm “if toes to thelr ox Sweet — 


Ke vissmont, 

Confecture,t n (Fr) A medicine com- 
of different drugs. Chaucer. 

(kon-fed’ér), vi. To confederate. 


Having confedered with Oneale, Oconor, and other 
Irish potentates. Helinshed. 


Confederacy (kon-fed’ér-a-si), ». [Low L. 
— and fe 
FEDERAL.) L 2** con- 


‘ederatio, from L 
between rene owe or more — — 
a men or states, combined in support = 
each other, in some act or enterprise | 
league; compact; alliance. ‘ Under ine 
countenance and confederacy of Lady Elea- 
nor.’ Shak. 
For he hath heard of 
pel en yt hire 
The friendships of the world are oft 
Confederactes in vice. Addison. 


2 The persons, states, or nations united by 
ane. 


PE myn age yh rig Regi ny Fie 
Bear 
‘amulodune, y 


C 
Velr'd and sheiek’d 
as, between her —— * a 
3. In law, a combination of two or more 
na to commmalt an a act.—SyYN. 
, covenan' a oe, com- 
bination, coalition, — 3 
eee a Tagg a. "nh con- 
federatua | United in a league; allied by 
treaty; engaged in a confederacy; pertain- 
ing to a confederacy. 
All the swords 


In Italy, and her arms, 
Could not have made this peace. Shak, 


He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. There's not a chain 
confederate for his hari, 
Can him but he casts it off, 

With as much ease as Samson his green 


— Confederate States, the name given hg 
eleven of the Southern States of 
which attempted to secede from the Union 
on the election of Abraham Lincoln, the 


| 


Abolitionist candidate, to the presidency in = 


| Ses ot negotiatlon between two houses 
cond by — appointed on a oes 


November, 1860, thus leading toa civil 

war, which was not terminated till 1965. 
(kon-fed’ér-at), n 1. One — 

is united with others in a league; a 
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pa a * to join in a mutual contract or | 


—— — men... covenant and coufederate. 


Swreth. 
ppin roasted and sweetened with Contederate (kon-fed'ér-At), 0.t. To unite 


a league; to ally. 
ee ith these the * them confederate, Daniel. 
Confederater,t Confederator! (kon-fed’- 
ér-a-Lér), ”. —* confederate. 

The King shall pay one hundred thousand cro 
whereof the ome halfe the confraderaters shall an 
may employ when neede shall require. Grafton, 

Confederation (kon-fed’ér-a"shon), n. [Fr., 
from L. L. confi tio—con and farderatio. 
= CONFEDERACY.] 1. — —— 
ating; a league; a compact for mu sup- 
port; alliance: used ———— of princes, 
nations, or states, but also more loosely as 
in second quotation lian 
and 


The three princes enter into a strict 
confodrvation * con. 


The Pleiades where one cf the seven hath almost 
no light or visibility, though kit in the same con- 
—— — haif the world do at one 

Fer. Taylor. 


2 The es to a league; especially, states 
2 The partion te confederacy. 
tive (kon-fed’ér- ig a. Of or 
belonging to a confederation. 
Confer (kon-fér’), * Se ee 
r. conferring. conf 
the , to compare, * bestow, to con FXR 


—con, together, and fero, to bring.) Uf To 
compare; to examine comparison; to 
collate. it = Brg i Cs) tions 
with others of e nature.” Boyle. — 
2 Togive or bestow: followed by on or upon. 
‘And confer fair Milan with all the honours 
on my ." Shak. 
Covenetien auytrs on the king me sugul enmerhy. 


The common method of — 
ee tok cred agente ee powers 


which be hath confe — — 
a+ To wing ore hence, to contri- | 
bute; to conduce. 

ae ee ee oe ee * —— 
=— . 

— Confer, Grant. See under GIVE. 
Confer (kon-fér’), v.i pret. & pp. conferred; 

conferring. [See above.] To consult 
tte —— some special ryt — 2 
pore oo inions; to carry on a di 

liberation: formerly often [eam to ais 
course, to talk, but confer now implies 
versation on some serious or im ot ab. 
——— from mere t talk or 

liar conversation. 

een ag ee eens Se ees et 

er — ee 

We have some secrets to confer about. 

They sit conferring by the parlour fire. Shak, 
Confores (hon fie-¥/), =. 1. One who is con- 
ferred with. —2. One on whom something is 
Conference (kon‘fér-ens), n. (Fr. conference. 
See CONFER.) 1.+ Comparison; examination 


of things by comparison. *The mutual con- 
a of all men’s collections and observa- 

tions.” Hooker.—2. The act of conferring or 
es eee: a meetin: ng for consul- 
tation, discussion, or instruction; an in- 
terview and statement or interchange of 
opinions ; we held a conference as to 
how we should proceed, Specifically, (a) in 
politics, a meeting of the representatives of 
different foreign ——— 


It has become rather difficult te Awe 7 a 
— 








| — 


CONFESS 


(The word would hardly be used now as in 
* —— Oat (hen fer-en’shal), of 
Conferen’ - a. or re. 
to conference. ] 


Conferruminated (kon- 
fér-ry'mi-nat, kon-fer-ru’mi-nat-ed ), a. (L 





‘erruminare, to solder T—~ com, 
JSerruminare, to solider, from ferrumen, 
solder, Sg gto iron.] Sol —* 
ther. In dof. united eT, SO aa to 
undistinguishable. 
Conferva (kon-fér’va), mn. [L. conferra, an 
| aquatic plant, ‘ervere, to boil to- 
ge A from these 
ts being often 
oyed ——— 
of gas, as if water 
of ch i 
lorospermatous 
algw, consisting of ma- 
wa 
plants consist of sim- 
le hair-like mem- 
* us or cartil- 
———— 
Conferva (Cisdephor¢ Siied with granular 
filament seeet Cadechreme, Theviee 
need by 2oos- 


reprod 
formed from the cell contents, and 
aot furnished with two or four cilia. 


racter —7*8* 
58 ¢ chalk formation, 
spares allied to the aquatic conferve. 
a 
(kon-fér’ void), a. In bot. formed 
je row of cells; or having articuia- 


cont In a more 
ike centerra | in a partaking ef 


idiacem, cer, &. 
Confeas (how-tos), vt (Fr. confesser, 

L. confiteor, confeammm—econ, and fateor, 
to own or acknowledge.) 1. To own, ac- 
knowledge, or avow; to make avowal or ad- 
mission of, as of a crime, 2 ae a charge, 
a — * or —— — 


Colla the word is 
apologetic effect, 


C0) te hear or receive the 
a priest that of a penitent. 
"Fiavs eae bac and tea ba Stat 
3. To acknowledge as having a certain char- 
acter or certain ms; recognize ; 
own; oe reer, to declare belief 





sides, for the — reconciling differ- shalt me before tes. 
or nation engaged in @ confederacy; cy; a aly | ences. (¢) The c given to the supreme him will I confess also before my Father which is 
an associate. ‘The beast Cali assembly of the Wesleyan Methodist ven. Bat. z. 5. 
confederates.’ Shak, for transacting business of an ecclesiastical 4 To grant; to admit; not to dispute. 
Sir Edmund Cou , and the prelate. nature.—3. Discourse; oral discussion; talk; ; If that the king 
With many more ex reterareinarms SAad, | — 2* have some ‘erence | Bore any way our — 
Specifically—2 One who took side with the wr Enid iy Tae ‘Free and ' Me bids you name your Shab 
Confederate States of America in the civil soaferenee the effect: to - to attest: 
war which followed thelr attempt tovecede | | Resding make meta 2 Oil mas, reas sty | 6.70 ve ty lee ton chan ake 
from the Union. Opposed to Federal. an exact man. Bacon. | toreveal. [ ] 
‘ederate States under —— — Pe en 2 testheicher new Som — — [iowa 
Confederate (kon-fed'er-At).e.c prot & pp. | fihof Ans, Oring you the tng J— The lovely stranger ——— 
confederated; ppr. confederating. Tounite | with this harpy. A waid in all her charms. Goldsmesth. 
Fite, far, fat, fall; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; &, Se. abune; F, Sc. fey. 


CONFESS 





Right up Benlomond could he press, 
And a A sob his tall confess. Seotr. 


— Acknowledge, Confess, See under Ac- 
KNOWLEDGE —S¥N. Admit, grant, concede, 


avow, own, assent, recognize, prove, exhibit, 
attest. 


Confess (kon-f vi To make confession 
or avowal; to lose faults; specifically, 
to make known one’s sins or the state of the 
conscience to a priest; aa, thls man went to 


th 
Confessant! (kon-fevant) n. One who con- 


feases to a pri 


—— kneels down before the priest sit- 
ting on a raised chair above him. —. 


Confessary t (kon-fes’a-ri), n. One who 
makes a confession. ‘Treacherous confes- 
saries.’ Bp. Hall. 

Confessed (kon-fest’), p. and a. Admitted; 
avowed; undeniable, clear; , patent. ‘Good 
—reat and confessed Locke. 

(kon-fes‘ed-li), ade. By one’s 
own confession or acknowledgment; by 
eral confession or admission ; admittedly. 
Labour is a great e the turse, 
therefore ipso fll = = . 
— —*5 and moderate — the 


of this world . 
—— — — 
Preserve the health and strength of the 


).™ L. The act of 
eonfeasing: (a) the acknowledgment of any- 
ng adverse to one’s interest or reputation. 
Nor do we find him — ** to be sounded, 
= *8* a — madame — keeps —— 
en 
Of bs tree sare. ——  % 
@) 1 The act of making an avowal; profes- 
! af Gad, who » 
sca teen —— 
Pilate witnessed a seed ——— 


of sins or faults ion a 
the disburdening of the conscience vately 
to a confessor; in the A. Cath, part of 
the sacrament of penance; often called Au- 
ricular Confession, 

-luricular confession, as commanly called, or the 
—— imo annie of sins to a priest for 


purpose —— isn) 
Soo "daly te the Chenech af Rome ne wan lott te 
cach man's discretion. 


Hatiam, 


(e) A disel —8 


shows some new matter up by of avoid- 
ing the legal effect.—C. eaten ty eulpetl 
the acknow tof — fate 
against a culprit when he is asked to plead 
to the indictment.—2 A formulary which 
the articles of faith; 3 — to 
as a preliminary to 
urch: usually called a 





or hole at each side through 


penitent, kneeling without, makes 
pote er alga Many confi 
structed in three divisions, the central one 
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Confessional (kon-fe’shon-al), a. Of or 
pertaining to a confession, for example, to 
poem of faith. ‘The old conf 
barriers of the Scottish faith." Dr. Tulloch. 
Confessionalist (kon-fe'shon-al-ist), n. A 
priest who sits In the confessional; a con- 


fessor. 
{kon-fe’shon-ar-f), mn (LL. 
—— — A confeasion-chair; a 


confessional. {Rare.) 
( — i), a. 
taining to cular confession. ‘A kind of 


confeesionary litany.’ Dr. Prideauz. 
Confession - chair —— n. 
Same as Confeasio: 
Confessionist ( kon-fe’shon-ist m1. One 
who makes a profession of faith. * —æe 
and Romish confeasionists.' Mountagu.— 
2. A term applied to the Lutherans who 
pela to the Augsburg formulary. Rev, Orby 


{kon-fes’ér; formerly, and still 
often when the distinctive cognomen of 
the English king, ee) Fr. con- 
fesszeur, Sp. confesor.} who con- 
fesses; one who acknowledges a crime, or 
fault.—2. One who makes a rofession of 
his faith In the Christian reli g Sperete- 
~ one who em his religion in the face 

{ danger, and adheres to it in defiance of 
ph and torture. It was formerly 
used as synonymous with mart after- 
wards it was pe to those fed, having 

and tormen were per- 
mitted te die in peace. It was used also 
for such Christians as lived a geod life and 
died with the reputation of sanctity; as, 
Edward the Confessor. 

With him we likewise 
—— sumptuous shrined king, heed BY Edward, from 

t resy 
Of that renowned name, by Confessor —* 


The doctrine in the thirty-nine articles is so onthe 
doaly settled as cannot be questioned without dan- 
f to our religion, which hath been sealed with the 
Brood of so many martyrs and confessers, Bacon, 
3. One who hears confessions; specifically, 
a priest who hears confession and assumes 
power to grant absolution. *Sometyme con- 
Jessour to the kynge your father." Ld. Ber- 
ners, 
Such is name, and such my tale, 
Cenferser! to thy secret ear, 
I breathe the sorrows 1 bewail, 
And thank thee for the generous tear 
This glazing eye could never shed. Ayreon. 
— of Cartel Melhor, lege ar whey = 
. Undert to we fed. 
=a. ith procure 4 —— er {for 


Confest (kon-f anda. Sam — 
(kon-fest’), p. a. e as 


1 -fest’li), ade. Same as Con- 
‘That ee neg oF, predo- 
—— in Pima abe 
Conficient + (kon-fi’ ‘shent), a. Efficient ; 
effective; able. vn 
Conaéans (kon'fi-dant or kon-fi-dant’ 
Confidante (kon-fi-dant’), n. Bey 
0. (0.Fr) A person intrusted with the con- 
fidence of another; one to whom secrets are 
confided; a confidential friend. ‘Hobby 
being — confidant of the Protector’a.’ Bp. 


—— composed his billet-doux, and intrusted it 


to his confidasr. Martinus Seriblerus. 
In this con, ee patria, She % ont Gown, ' 
asin , an unmeaning 


divert horrid iatentions. kp. Hurd, 
— eh vi. pret. & pp. led; 
poe onaing enh ea, and 


beli frat ce Partin) ut et 
eve: follow y in; as, the con- 
Jides in his ministers. 

He alone wont betray, dv whom none will confide, 


Congreve. 
Used absolutely. 
Judge before friendship, — — 


Confide Bo tig ‘5 a t. & pp. confided ; 
ppr. a oh it; to — 53 to 
charge with reliance on the fidelity, 


to whom the ig is committed: fol- 
wed by to; aa, to something valu- 
able to one; to a secret fo some one; 


a prince confides a negotiation to his envoy. 
Thou art the only one t whom | dare confide my 
folly, — 


(kon‘fi-dens), n. Lager goose 


from ‘cutis, 
to trust. See CONFIDE.) ag —— 


Per- | 








CONFIDINGLY 


— — — — — — — — — — — — 


‘A cheerful eonidenee in the mercy of God.” 
Macaulay. 
It is * to trast in the Lord — — 


dence in 
23 is built 
dunce bona i bit upon rat, and _ —— a 
2 Reliance on one’s own abilities, — 
or circumstances; belief in one’s own com- 
petency; self-reliance; assurance. 
iene eee had 
3. That in which trust is placed; ground of 
trust; he or that which supports. 
The Lord shall be thy confidence, Prov, ili. 26, 
4. Assurance of safety; security. 
shall baild how d ineyards; 
they ay shall dwell with poner A meh ga he xxvii, x 
5. Boldness; courage; defiance of danger. 
* Preaching ‘the kingdom of God with ali 
confidence.’ Acts xxviii. 31. 
But confidence then bore thee on; secure 
Either to meet no danger or to Gnd 
Matter of gtorious tri iat Ailton, 
6. A secret; a private or confidential com- 
munication; as, the two were soon 60 friend] 
= = —— confidences ther. — To 
© aves into one's confidence, often 
* ly to — some private 
matter or matters 
8 ———— a. 1, Having full 
belief ; assured. 
I tha: h 
te "amen ta * ey be done — ae 


2. Confiding; not — suspicion or 
distrust. 


just an: cious unte me, 
red yon kindtothee, SAéaé. 


3. Relying on one’s self; full of assurance; 
bold, sometimes overbold. ‘Both valiant, 
as men despising death; both con ——— as 
unwonted to be overcome,” Sir J. Sidney. 
The foot rageth and ks confident. Prov, xiv, 16. 
As confident as is the falcon's flight 
Against a bird, do I with BM. Mowbray fight. Shak. 
af ne ag = ‘A confident servant of 
my rans. of Aleman's Spanish 
Rogue i 5. Giving occasion for con- 
fidence. [Rare. 
The cause was more confident than the event was 
Fer. Tayler. 
raon, in Scots law, is a term 
ai — in sartleuler to a partner in trade, 
—— or steward; a confidential man of 
or a servant or other dependant. 
Confident' (kon‘fi-dent), n. One intrusted 
with secrets; a confidential or bosom friend; 
a contidant, 
You love me for no other end 


Than to become my confident and friend; 
Aa sach I keep no secret from your sight. 


Confidential (kon-fi-den’shal), a. * joy- 
ing the confi of another; intrusted 

secrets or with private affairs ; as, a 
confidential friend or clerk.—2 Intended to 
be treated as private, —* kept in confidence; 
or written ritten fo — | secret. 


Rome, be as 
Aslam 


—— (kon-fi-den’ thialett) nm. 
In law, the term —— to the relation 
ex between a client and his counsel or 
agent, ween husband and wife, &c., in 
reference to communications made by one 
y to the other, and — neither can 
compelled to diva . 
Communication under 
(kon- f-dewshal. >. * In 
a confiden manner; in reliance on se- 
cron; es, to tell a person something consi- 


(kon'fi-dent-li), ade. In a con- 
fident manner; with firm trust; with stro 
assurance; without doubt or "wavering 
opinion; positively; dogmatically. 

We will mot be the less likely to meet with success, 
if we do not expect it too confidently, Atterbury. 
Many men least of all a — 
most confidently boast. . Fouson, 
Confidentness (kon‘fi-lent-nes), a. The 
— or state of being confident; confl- 


Confider (kon fa’), n, One who confides; 
‘one who trusts in or intrusts to another. 


Ww. M 
(kon-fid’ing), p. anda. Trusting; 
reposing confidence; trustful; credulous; 





having a seat for the and some are — firm belief in the integrity, sta- as, & n of a most cial — 
elaborately carved. Called also a Confession- ae! or veracity of another, or in the —— -fid'ing-1 t. 
chair, Shriving-pew, Conf : and reality of a fact; trust; reliance. | fiding manner; 

ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; jf, job; f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 


CONFIDINGNESS 


Con§dingness (kon-fid'ing-nes 
quality of being confiding; co: ng 
sition; trustfulness. 

te (kon-fe’f-rit), vt [See Con- 
—— To ‘exhib’ t on of plan or 
balance of parts. [Rare.} 


In comely architecture it may be 

Known by the name of uniformity ; 

Where pyramids to pyramids relate, 

Aad the whole structure doth ea Foe, 


“oniguratio. (kon - fig’d- ee 





{L. 
conjfiguratio, See CONFIGURE] 1. External 
Sure figare; or shape of a thing as result- 


rom the disposition and pe of its 
parts; external aspect or appearance; shape 
or —— 

It is the variety of confrarations (of the mouth} 
in these openings only which gives birth and origin 
to the several vowels. Harris. 

2 In astrol. relative position or aspect of 
the planets. ‘The aspects, conjunctions, 
and configurations of the stars.” Sir T. 


They (astrologers) undertook ... to determine 
the course of a man's character and life, from the 
configuration of the stars at the moment of his birth, 


Configure? (kon-fi pol 5 a 
fgured pr. — ing. configure— 
con, and em fr * To 
form; tod pose ina nf 
shape. * Cons Sed —— — — into ay 
man shape.’ Bentie 

‘on-fin'a- vol , a. Capable of being 
* ‘Not conjinable to any 


Confinable 
Confine (kon’fin), n. (1. conjinis, at the end 
or border, adjoining; whence conjine, a bor- 
der or confine, con. nis, a 
limit — con, and *8 end, 
See FINE) 1. —* er; boundary; limit; fron- 
tier; precinct; the ‘part of any territory 
which is at or near the end or extremity. 
It is used generally in the plural, and ina 
literal sense chiefly with regard to countries, 
districts, cities, or any area of considerable 
land; ‘= eo ha | speak of the 
vely, we may con- 

jines of t,of death, aie ae — —— 
that came to pass wit 
—— Locke. * The connes of 58* work: 


The And * in little space pace 
inacaeea ain: 
2.+ Territory; region; district. 
And Carsar's spirit... 
Shall in these vy wes = menarche velco 
Cry * Havoc," let slip the dogs of war, SAad. 
3. A place of — a prison. ‘ Con- 
Jines, wards, and dungeons.’ Shak,—4.+ An 
occupant of a “for house district. *‘Ex- 
* gold for hold staff with 


Confine Vonvint a ” Bordering 
border; adjacent: having 
boundary. Johnson, (Rare 
Confinet (kon-fin’), v.i. To have a common 
boundary; to border; to be contiguous: fol- 
lowed by on or with, By at —— ur gloomy 
bounds confine with heaven.’ 
Betwixt heaven, carth, and skies ravage stands a 


place 
Confining on all three. Dryden. 


on: gt tye * & pp. consined; 
PPT. “por, conning See the noun.) 
— —X —*2* to inclose; 
imprison; to immure; to shut w 
* Did ne thee into a cloven pine,” 
* Whose honour cannot be 
Jined.” Shak. 
Slave to I will mot be, 
No other tie shall shackle me, 
Nor shall my future actions be 
By my own present mind, Cowley. 
2. To limit or restrain voluntarily in some 
act or practice; with the reflexive pronoun 
and to. 
— is 3 


on; lying 
a common 


or con- 


Ab éo the compass of num- 
moc = Ang Dryden. 

* I fe the milk 
an pl coins gee weeny nS 


—To be to be te chided. SF SYN. 
To bound, it, restrain, circumscribe, re- 
Confined (kon-find’),p. and a. 1. Restrained 
within limits; imprisoned; limited; se- 

cluded; close; narrow; mean; as, a confined 
Senet In med. constipated : applied to 


Ft emo 
on-fin'les), a. Boundless; un- 
“timed swith out end ‘My comands 


Pan on-fin’ment), n. 1. The state 
aT Gales cndieat: math oa within limits; 


n, The | 
dispo- 


bour, and a | 
rder, limit, | 
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any restraint of liberty ‘orce or other ob- 
stacle or necessity; imp: t. ‘Under 


confinement in the Tower." Strype. 


— Tecra ga ing tape ol alread 
under confi mement, ——— 


2 Restraint from coi oe i 
particularly by child- othe ‘ing-in of 
a woman, 

Confiner (kon -fin’ér), n. One who or that | 
which confines 


t (kon-fin'ér or kon'fin-ér),n. A bor- 
derer; one who lives on confines, or near 
the border of a country; a neighbour, 

The senate hath stirr'd up the confimers, Shak, 


they are 7228* eee sed tee conftners are — 


Confinity + (kon -fin’i-ti fi ni 
= rote A —— 


Confirm (kon-férm), v.t. I. confirmo—con, 
and firmo, to make from firmus, firm. ] 
L Tomake firm, or more firm; toadd strength 

; a8, health is confirmed 
by exercise. 


Accord to the politician's creed, religion being 
useful to the sate, and yet only m well-invented fe 


tion, .. . all iries into its truth naturally tend, 
not to ¢ rm, to unsettle this necessary sup: 
port of civil government. Warburton, 


2 To settle or establish. 

Conran the crown to me and to mine heirs. Shad. 
! thee in the and 
—— ee 


%. To make certain; to give new assurance 
of truth or certainty; to put doubt; to 
assure; to — as, my clons are now 
fully confirme 
These — confirm her fight. Shad. 
The testimony of Christ wetenyirand yen, 
a Cor. 

4. To sanction; to ratify; as, to con, an 
agreement, promise, covenant, or 
— sem 


5. To strengthen in resolution, purpose, or 
opinion. 

Confirming the souls of the disciples, exhert- 

lng them te wontinas ie ae ee ook de eee 

throagh much tribulation enter into the kingdom of 

Acts xiv. 22, 

Confirmed then I resolve 
Adam shall share with me in bliss of woe, ea 


6. Becles, to admit to the full privil 
a Christian, an Ge epee han: 
administer the rite of confirmation to. 


who are 
— — a gee we are — “walt 


Sry. To —— ——— establish, 


oe (kon-fe 1, Capable 
on- mat 

of being confirmed », oF ratified; 

Sead velae aaks wears ota ‘Con 

firmable by many examples.’ Sir T. Browne, 

boratory. ‘ Consirmable in their de- 


Confirmance (k 
tion; establishment of confidence. [Rare.] 


For their 


— reanee, 1 will therefore now 
Slepe ia our barke. 


Chapman. 
(kon-férm-iA’shon ), ». 1. The 


Confirmation 
act of —— the act of establish- 


p= set! poy gyros or mak · 


the defi and rmation of the 
— — Segsert 
lg! act of rendering more clear or show- 
to be true, as by new evidence; the act 
of — as, the conjirmation of 
opinion or report. 
hath 


— ———— ent. 


The act of rende’ valid til 
{c) — Par ring tan the ond fying, 


cava avalon grant, 
—————— 





movable effects, for behoof of the executor 
himself or of those interested 


tive (kon-férm’a-tiv), a. Having 
>; tending to estab- 


on-férm ‘a tiv-th, ade. In 
a confirmative manner; 80 as to confirm. 


——— por teagan ov par 
ng confirm ; giving ditional strength, 
force, or stability, or additional 
or ¢ 

To each of 

° — —— — 


Barlow. 
2 Pertaining to the rite of confirmation. 
‘The confirmatory usage in the synagogues” 


Compton, 
Guatepte (kon-f panda. 1, Made 
settled: ducted, confirmed b — 
as.a 
a confirmed ; &@ confirmed valetu- 
dinarian. 


Those affecting haliscinations terrified them, lec 
a ——— 


2 Eccles. admitted to the full privileges of 
the church. 
(kon-férm’‘ed-li), ade. In a con- 
firmed manner. 
, Confirmedness (kon- —2 a. The 
state or quality of being confirmed. ‘ Con- 
ness of —— Dr, H. —— 


(kon-férm’ 
such a manner as to 
rate. BJ 


li), ade. 
en or 


2 More generally, 
authority as forfeited ; as, 


lands and goods 
— 


* k Azoreptioned. water legal authority a+ 
ontiseation — Bien), The act 





Fate, far, fat, ig:l; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; oll, pound; 


CONFIT 





Cong (kon'fit),n. [See ComPit.] A sweet- 


Confitent | (kon‘fi-tent), nm. [L. confitens, 
See CONFESS] One who confesses sins 
and faults, 

A wide difference there is between a mere cow/f- 
fent and a true penitent. Dr, H. More. 
Confiteor (kon-fit'-or), n II. I confess] 

technical name for * confession in 
ihe. Latin Church. Rev. F. G. Lee. 

Confituret (kon'‘fi-tdr), x. {See Comrrt, 
COMFITURE.] 1. The act of making confec- 
tions. Holland. —2 A ; confec- 

Confix? (kon fk), 0.t. [L. confige, eons 

One v.t. con, Pare 
—con, intens., and figo, fiaum, to fix.) To 
fix down; to fasten. 
As this is true, 


Jat me fs solely pales was Cou aty Laees, 
Fr Sos Ter evar be eget bs ere, 
A marble monument! 


See ee -fiks’ir),n. The act of fast- 


onitagrant (Kon t (kon-fla’grant), a. [L. i conte 
three whence aes tener reine toad ng toaster; 
involved in a common flame. [Rare. 
To dissolve 
verted world; * raise 


above.] A great fire, or the 
ing of any great mass of combustibles; 

as, the ion of a city or of a forest; 
the final A roe the — — 
Magration o nga under Phaéton. 
fee ‘Floods and conjlagrations.’ 


rt. —— * . Con 

um, 

, to 52* eon is from 

.) To blow together; 

ther from several sources; to 
er; to collect. 

States-General, created and by the 
passionate effort of the whole nation, is there as a 
thing high and lifted up. Cartyle. 
Comfatet (kon'flit), a. Blown together; 

wafted together from several sources ; het: 


Mir. for Mage. 
Conflation (kon-fi'shon). a n [I conflatio. 


ConSagratton (kon-fla-gra’shon), n. ‘Le con- 
Saran 


See CONPLATE.] 1, The act of hg two 
or more musical ts yo er. 
‘The sweetest and best harmony is, 

or instrument is not beard ——— —* 

of them all, Bacon. 

2 A melting or casting of metal. Johnaon. 

In both uses now obsolete. } 

donflexure! — n A bending. 

Bailey. 


strife. 
stout.’ pty "The thadow of 
doubt conflict." Dr, Caird. 
Leonate, You must not, sir, mistake my niece 
There is a kind of merry war betwixt Signior Bene- 
dick and her: they never meet bat there’s a skir- 
Sid of wi eaeeck mame 
Beatrice, Alen! Be pes nething be thet. Tn our 
last conflict, four of his ive wits went — 


In confiet with the crash of spats 


2. A dashing together; violent action; 8 as, 
the ict of the winds and waves,—Con- 
flict laws, the o; tion between the 
municipal laws of erent countries, in 
the one * an individual who may have 
a rigs or become subject to duties 
its of more pool —_ kingdom 
= —— Battle, Fight, Combat, Engage- 
ment, pong ate See under BATTLE. —- SYN. 
Collision, contest, ——— combat, — 
contention, opposition, 5 rca Sue 


Mike)et 1. To strike or dash 


battle, conte fos 
meet and oppose, as bodics driven 
b —— ‘The conflicting elements.’ 


Lash'd into fi the ferce confictioog brine 
Seems o'er a thousand raging waves to burn. 


2. To contend; to fight; dn sizivaus cereal 
to resist and overcome. 


42 Sid, be content to strive with himself, 
eke Se popes ot 8 
8. To be in tion; to be con +: as, 
the evidence given by the second w tess 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; J, job; 
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conjlicted with that given by the first. —Syw. 
To fight, contend, contest, oppose, resist, 


Conflicting — ant ins. a, Being f 
on- ng), a. in op- 
position; contrary; contradictory; incom- 


patible; as, 2 — the evi- 
dence was very — 
(kon-fi k’shon), n —— of con- 


— or clashing; state of being in con- 
th; want o harmony. (Rare. } 

Fils question is, however, one of complicated diffi- 

culties, from + dy —— in every form and de· 


gree, of public expe nnd peeves. hits. 
“a 


Conflictive (kon- * a. Tending to con. 
flict ; ae Conflictive systems of 
theology.’ Sir W. Hamilton. 

Confiow? (kon-fi6’), c.i. [Prefix con, together, 
Snute. *ierabe comping teither co ovesy 

cu ng r on every 
side." Holland. 

Confluctuatet (kon-fluk’ta-at), vei. (L. con- 
— hot saggy ra fluctuo, to flow.) 


CONFORMER 


2 To bring Into harmony or correspondence 
to make agreeable; to adapt; to submit: 
often with reflexive pronouns, 
Demand of them wherefore they conform not 
themselves unto the order of the church. ower. 
Our purer essence then will overcome . 
Their noxious vapours, or, inured, not feel; 
Or changed at length, and to the e conforma 
In temper and in nature, will 
Familiar the Berce heat, and void of pain. Mitton. 
Conform (kon-fo vi 1. To act in con- 
formity to or com ce with; to obey 
with to; as, to orm to the fashion or to 
pt . 3 yale * — ——8 must 
conform.” well, Specifically—2. Keeles. 
my with the usages of the Estab- 
urch; in this sense often used ab- 
solutely. 
Pray tell me, when any dissenter conformer, and 
enters into the church-communion, is he ever exam- 
ined to see whether he does it —— — 


About two thousand ministers of —— whose 
conscience did not suffer them to conform, were 


flow together. driven from ater esinoneday, Afacaniay. 
Confluence (kon’fld-ena), n. [L. cousluentia, on-form’a-bil'l-ti), n, The 
from eon, — * and fluo, to flow.) 1 A | ‘state or ety, of being conformable; spe- 
flowing the meeting or junction difcelty, te get. the relation of two strata, 


of two or —  ctrenms of water — other 


; alao, the place of meeting; as, the * 
fluence of the Ohio and Mississip pi. 
riotous confluence of water-courses. Tem 


nyeon, Fig. ‘The co of all 
* joys.’ Roule 2 

of people; the act of meeting and crowding 
in. place; en tl aconcourse. ‘A con- 


e —— together 


the one of — reposes on the other and 
is parallel to it. See CONFORMABLE. 
n-form’a-bl), a. 1. Corre- 
sponding in form, character, manners, opin- 
ions, &c.; resembling; like; similar. 
The Gentiles were not made conformatie to 
— that which was to cease at the coming ot 


from all parts of thecoun-| 9 Ip harmony or conformity; ble: 
try." fry sir ir We Temple table; consistent; ada form- 
You see this confluence, — great food of Vishors, @ rules of — ting.” 
ddison. 
Confluent (kon’fli-ent), a. [L. . coils 1| 4 
Flowing together; meeting in their course, | Mov — — wee te ———— 
Oe even — on the coast, ——— * —— ese with ze. — 
rounds th an a —— —5 Addison. 
That he —*** at tr Gs Yoot may four —— eed 3 Cometent ready to follow directions; 
And the whole ocean's ers swell submissive; obsequions; disposed to obey. 
Only a quench his vt ng or meus * nd blanch his Th have been to you au true and humble wife, 
your conformance, Shak, 
a ee SS ———— {In all the preceding senses ly fol- 
2 In anat, see extract, jowed by to, sometimes by with.}—4. In pro- 


In amet, conffnent notes the cohesion or Bending 
po nae — pepe ae mds the ——— brows 
or cartilaginous bases of pe —— proceeds 
a common centre or —— converts such bases 
into one bone, as in fhe tadien one clot, ulna, in the tibia 

of a frog, Hebiyn. 
— Nor ge sglebonnpad. ie evry confluent 
leaves, that is, leaves united hy the base: 
confluent lobes.—4. In pathol. ( running | 
together; ape confluent pustules, 9 Charac- 

by confluent pustules; as, cont nfluent | 

small-pox. 

it (kon’fiG-ent), n. 
stream.-—2,t The place of ‘oti 
ence of two streams. ‘The 


L confluo, 


1A tributaty | 
or conflu- 


— 


th of meeti 
Intec the sound m4 ind divert bes Fr 
ortive and errant from his course 


I walked till I came to the conffux of two rivulets. 
2 A collection; a crowd; a multitude col- 
lected. 


To the gates cast round thine eye, and 
What confirex issuing forth or entering in. 
— (kon-fluks‘i-bil’1-ti), 2, The 
—— ids to run * ‘The 
and confluxibility of 


the can 

he kon-fluks‘i-bl), a. Inclined 
to flow or run ther. 

ibleness} t (kon-fluks’i-bl-nes). Same 


eon den 
— math. 


see 
Afiiton, 


as 

x con, with, 
and foeal, —— same focus: 
rye uadrics; confocal conics. Brande 


donform ton -form’),a. [L. 
and forma, form.] 


‘ormis—con, 


Conform (kon-form’), v.t. [L. eonformo— 
con, and formo, to form or iene tan 
Jorma, torm.] 1. To make of the same form 
or character; to make like: with to; as, to 
conform orm anything to a model 


ih pte foreknow, he also did preddesti- 
nate to be conformed te the image of bis Son. 
Rom, vill. 29. 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


| 
E: 
benedic 
Conformable (ko 
sui 
able to all th 
from 


per form; convenient. ‘To make matters 
somewhat ‘ormable for the old knight.’ 
Sir W. Scott. [(Rare.}—5. In geol. lying in 
parallel or nearly parallel planes; having 





Conformable and Unconformable Strata, 
= same dip and omens of dip: said of 


ta or of strata. The opposite 

term is unconformable, which is when 
one set of strata is ao connected with an- 
other that the planes of stratification of the 
one series have a different direction from 
those of the other series. 
Conformableness (kon- weal anal n. 
State of being conformable, 
Conformably (kon- once ag agen adv. Ina 
parecer mene; in conformity with ; 
suitably ; agrees, —* to the 
law an hature of od.” 

conformin, yo ity. ann) “ihe act of 

gc orm 

t (kon-form’ant),a, Conform- 


Merela ts Ghituity constrsasat une ehSecophy. 


Conformate (kon-form’it), - —— the 
same form. ] 
Gontoemetion fion-form d'shon), nm 1 The 
manner in which a body is formed; the 
ispositi rit —— pone ‘its 
ion which com : 

form; structure. 
corti of Bees as ae Sry ps 
freely into these spiracies it then readily gets out. 


codward. 
Varieties are found in the different natural shapes of 
the mouth, and several conformations of thi i ae. 


2 The act of conforming: the act of 
ducing suitableness or conformity: wi 
‘The conformation of our — and La 
to the duties of true rel 
Conformer (kon-form’ér), 
forms; one who complies with esta 
forme or doctrines. ‘ Conf 
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Conformist (kon- form’ist), n ‘One who con- 
forms or complies; — one who 
complies with the pee BS e Church 

of England or of the Established 


Church, as | 


distinguished from a Dissenter or Noncon- ° 


formist. 
The case ix the same if the husband should be the 


conformist; though how the law is to operate in this 
case 1 do not see: for the act expressly says that the 
child shall be taken from such Popish parent. 


Burke, 
Conformity (kon-form’i-ti), n. 1 Corre- 
spondence in form or manner, resemblance; 
agreement; congruity; likeness; correspond. 
ence; harmony: in this and next — 
followed by to or with before the object wit 
which another agrees, and ia before the 
matter in which there is agreement; as, a 
ship is constructed in — to or with 


a model ; conformity in shape. 


Space and duration have a great conformeity in | 
—— that they are justly reckoned among ons tenets i 


In conformity, indeed, to the anfeigned friendship 
which hed poe 30 long cemented between us, I re- 
juice in every advantage that can —— yen. — 

el ee 


2 ence with the decrees or dic- 
tates of; submission; accordance. 
We cannot be otherwise happy but * our con. 
Jormity te God. siletrem, 
Rept yb yet tp kh dy ey wg eg 
the sword, am or t ¢ lew. 
The vamaperion, even of anomalies and 
abuses, which were in strict conformity weutéA the 
law, and which had beea destroyed by the sword, 
gave general satisfaction, Macauiay. 
Specifically—3. Becles. compliance with the 
*8 or principles of the English Church. 
proclamation req: all ecclesiastical 
ant civil — te to do their 43 by en- 
forcing conformity. Hallam, —B 
Sormity, in law, when an executor pA a 
ministrator finds the affairs of his testator 
or intestate so much involved that he cannot 
safely administer the estate except under the 
direction of the Court of Chi he filesa 
bill against the creditors genera! ly, for the 
purpose of having all their claims adjusted 
and a final decree settling the order and 
epee dome of the assets, bill is called a 


Conforta hay SG fér-ta’shon), n. [See 
ComMPORT.] The act of strengthening. 


For corroboration and confortation take = 
bodies as are of astringent quality. Bacon 


Confound (kon-found’), et. [Fr. — 
from = fundo ton, er, an — 
* ; lit. to pour or throw together. } 


‘0  iaingis confusedly together; to mix 
tn a mass or crowd so that individuals can- 
not be distinguished; to throw into disorder; 
to confuse. ‘With bluster to confound sea, 
earth, and shore.’ Milton. ‘Confusion worse 
confounded.’ Milton. 

Let us go down, and there — 9. a8 


2. To mistake one for another; to make a 
mistake between; to regard as identical 
though different. 

A fluid body and a wetting Mquor wont, 
because they Agree in aay things, to be” cow 
founded, 

The tinkers then formed an hereditary rary cai 
They were generally —57 — and pilferers, a 
ware ohen confounded he gipsies. Afaoruiay. 
3. To throw into consternation; to perplex 
with terror, surprise, or astonishment; to | 
oer with amazement; to abash. 

ke the Son of God; and Satan stood 
xs ile as mute, confounded what to say, Afiiten, 
The sparrow's chirrup on the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wootng wind aloof 
The poplar made, dict all confined 


Her sense. Teurnyron. 
4. To destroy; to overthrow; to ruin. 
‘One man's lust these many lives con- 
Sounds.’ Shak. ‘80 deep a malice to con- 


tach Intersects of mani ———— 
such Inter: J as, confou t! 
eonfound the fellow! 

Which infinite — shall cause 

To haman life, and household peace — 
5.¢ To waste or spend nselessly, as time. 

He did confownd the best part of an hour 

In changing hardiment with great 


unas Confuse, Confound. See ‘ander | 
BASH. 

onfounded (kon-found’ed), a. Excessive; 
— detestable; as, a confounded lie; a 
confounded humbug. [Colloq.] 








i 
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testably; as, he was confoundedlyavaricious, | Confusability (kon-fiiz’a-bil’i-ti), » Capa- 


(Collog.} 
of our hearts, yet 
If they were not his own 


by eee te and lek. 


Goldsmith, 
Confoundedness (kon-found'ed-nes), n. 
The state of being confounded. Milten. 
* -found‘ér), » One who 
or that which confounds: (a) one who 
disturbs the mind, perplexes, refutes, 
trates, and puts to shame or silence. ‘Ig- 
norance . . . the common confounder of 
truth.’ B. Jonson, 
Close around him and confound en, 
The confonnder of us all. SF. M. Frere. 
(6) One who mistakes one thi 
or who mentions things wi 
tinction, Dean Martin. 
Confract + (kon'frakt), a. [L. confractus — 
con, intens., and frango, fractus, to break.) 
The y being into dust con- 
Dr. H. More. 
t(kon- oedyge em [Seeabove, } 
The act of breaking up. ae 
Confragose t (ken-fra 


ut due 


jit. 


kon-fra-tér'nt-ti), 1. 
ternité— con, an 


—— 
L. fraternitas, fraternity, from frater, 
ther.) A brotherhood ; a society or body of 
men united for some or in some 
profession ; aa, the confraternity of Jesuits. 
The ronfraternftier are in the Roman Church 
what corporations are in a commonwealth, Arevint, 
Contrére ( koh-frar), mn. [Fr. See FRIAR. } 
pg ate a — member; an asso- 
ciate in somethin 
Confrication t (kon-fri-ki/shon), — (LT. 
confricatio, confricationia, a rubbing to- 
gether—L, econ, together, oe 
catia, to rub.) A rubbing together; fric- 
oun: onan t On 
+ Confriar t (kon-fri'ér, kon-fri’ar), 
sn aac and frier, friar.) One of the 
same reli 


ons order. ‘Brethren or con- 
—— A 6 atid religion.” Weever, 
—L con, 


— og be yng confronter 
frons, frontis, the 

— tiny eyo ag i. To stand facing ; 

to face; to stand in front of. 

He spoke and then confrerts the ball, Dr-yalen, 

2 To stand in direct opposition to; to 


meet in hostility; to oppose. 
Blood hath bought blowd, and blows have answer'd 


‘on. had th 
abe ering: ee Soren beat 
& To set face to face; to bring into the 
presence of, as an accused person and a 
—— in court, for examination and lis. 

of the truth: followed by with; as, 
ane tness was confronted with pons 
4 To set together for com 
pee one thing with another: with with. 
(Rare. ] 
When 5 sacfrnet a mode nth a serue 1 caly show 
— ext by 


you the same — —— 
Confronta’ on-fron- ti’'shon), 
act of —— : (a) —— an o ringing 
two persona into 
for examination an anaes of truth. 
= The act of ee Bint = = = 
Swinhurne’s 


— 6 (kon-frunt’é }, n. (rey 0 her, 
front to front. See under APFRONTE. 


dis. 
confra- 
d 
bro- 
} 


for another, | 


Confronter (kon-frunt’ér), mn One who — 


confronts. 

tment (kon-frunt’ment),n. Act of 
confronting; comparison. (Rare. — 
, -an, 


( 
kon-fa’shi-an-ist), nm A follower of Confa- 
clas, the famous Chinese philosopher. 

Confucian (kon-fi'shi-an), a. Relating to 
Confucius. 


(kon-ff'shi-an-izm), n. The 
doctrines or of morality 5* 3 
Confucius, which has been long ad 
China as the basis of jurlapredance and 
education. It inculcates the worship of no 


| Sot ond can scarcely therefore be called a 


Confuctanion to etical’ men. It lauds 
— ——— — than otherwise the 
existence of a futare ener one and calls upon all to culti- 


vate such virtues as are in citizens—industry, 
ty, sobriety, gravity. ity, decorum, and ———— 
fulness. 1G almost 


tmanediately a after the 4 * its te eaten 


bility of confused. North Brit, Ree. 
Confusable (kon-fiz’a-bl), a. Capable of 
— confused. 

ae 5* & pp. agp ar ond 

‘wane; Fr. 

‘pore ace a — ‘ON FOUND.) wt 
mix up without order or clearness; to bring 
di among; to * 


indis- 
—— to ‘derange ; fsorder; to 
umble ; involve; aa, Ae book: 
eeper wens the accounts; the cla- 
mour confused his ideas. 


rs the people but a herd confused, 
A miscellaneous rabble? aM 


of; tovembarrass: to disconcert the mind or ideas 


lose self-possessi 
shock, 30 Prarahly given, confused me.’ Ten- 
nyson, 


Confused and sadly she at length replied. Pape. 
The want of arrangement and connexion con/nsez 
the reader. Whately. 


— Abash, use, — ne See under 


Conf 
ABASH,—SYN. Toderange, disorder, jumble, 
involve, — disconcert, confound, em- 


barrass, d 
Confuset (hon t8 faz’), a 1. Mixed. ‘A con- 
Suse cry.” Barret.—2 lexed. ‘I am so 
confuse that I cannot say. 7 
Confused (kon-fazd'), p and a 1. Mixed 
~ together without order or : 


t 
indiscriminately mingled ; iavebvedit disor- 
dered. ‘Thus roving on in confused march 
forlorn,’ Milton, * All that crowd confused 
and loud.” Tennyson. 


Some therefore cried one thing, and tome another, 
for the assembly was crovyv wad the more put 


knew pot wherefore they were come 4 
xix, 32. 

2 Perplexed; em 3 
‘Remaining ut confused with fears’ 
Tennyson.—-SYN. Mixed. in- 
distinct, intricate, involved, dis. 
ordered, abashed, 

(kon-faiz'ed-li), ade. In a con- 
fused manner; in a mixed mass; without 
order; indiscriminate ; with agitation of 


mind. ‘Mixt confuse ty. Milton, 
Confusedness (kon-fiz'ed-nes), mn. A state 
of being confused; want of order, distinc- 
tion, or clearness. 

The cause of the canfiesedwers of our notions, next 
to natural inability, is want of attention. Awrras. 


Confuselyt (kon-faz’li), ade. Confusedly; 
obscurely. 
Bic yee throat tne alos reat 


hrough time alroost ofviterate, 
maate Reners Sent the plrete- 


Dr. H. Afere. 
| Confusion (kon-fi’zhon), w. 
See CONFUSE, CONFOUND.) 
which things are so confused or mixed t- 
gether as to cause lexity or obscurity; 
an indiscriminate or disorderly mingling; 
disorder; tumultuous condition; as, the cos- 
Susi of the crowd; a confusion of ideas. 
‘The ee of thought to which the 
Aristote! were liable.” Whewell. 


God only wise, to panish pride of 
‘Among inqn't wha hath tals conyaeston 
As the proud tow’r, whose paints the clouds 


By tongues’ coa/n ree was to rain 
Sir ¥. Davies. 
The whole city was filled with — — 


2. Perturbation of mind; — — 
distraction. 


Cc dwelt in every face, 
vine 5 ery Bpds been 


3. Abashment; shame. 


We lic down in our shane, and our 
ereth as. 


Spectator. 


leas 


—— — lies that we can cal] cur own; and 
those, God knows, are so far from matter 
of boasting to as, that they ought to us wih 
shame MstOn. athp. Sharp. 
4. Overthrow; defeat; ruin. 

Rule selze thee, ruthless king ! 


Confusion on thy banners wait. Gray. 





He was a most confounded Tory. Sui ft. of the state, to which it has proved an goods is where the goods of two persons are 
Co (Kon -found'ed-ti),ade. Enor- at He ally: its theory of kovermment being Both | 45 intermixed that the se can 
mously ; greatly; shamefully ; odiously ; de- | Chanbers's Ency. be no longer distinguished. 
Pate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndéte, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; wu, Se. abune; fF, Sc. fey. 


CONFUSIVE 


ave @ (kon: alge | a. Having a ten- 


mutation | 
oe the world.’ . Hall. 


a of Ease os an ashing arms, 


i ann ae Gar, 
Confutable HN F bi © lk ‘of 
overthrown; 


—— ete false, defecti 

e ng pr ov ective, or 

“A conceit confutable by daily ex- 
Sir T. —— 


invalid 
ence.” 
t+ (kon-fft’'ant), n. One who con- 
futes or undertakes to confute. Milton. 
Se eet Esta 
confut ng, or pro 
oval, rerio tf aegurent 
opin cory, or error. ‘ 
confutation of atheiam from the frame of 
the world.” pentiey. *His great pains in 
confutation of Luther's books.’ Jer. 


Taylor, 
Coufutative = — Adapted or 
co 5 as, a confutative argu- 
on, Warburton, * 
Confute a gi t. pret. & PP. 


rad 
— 


The sound 


[L. confute, to prevent 
water from boiling over by po in cold 
water; hence figuratively, to put down by 


a pitcher, from fundo, to pour.] 1 To ve 
age false, defective, or —— A ag 


; 3 agp ly \. 
ae vata rd Bie feats ‘I ‘ute 
a good profession by a bad con : 


“me error confuted together 
* lot not **8 and —— true fas 
tiple that coatradicts his error,  CAdiing worth. 
2 To prove to be wrong; to convict of error, 
by argument or proof. 
Satan stood . 22 and convinced 
or nis his weak arguing and fallacious drift. Afidten. 
But since no reason can confite ye 
11 try to force you to your duty. 7° Hudibras. 
Confutet (kon-fat’), 5 Confutation. ‘ Ri- 
—— and false, below confute.” Sir T. 


Confutement (kon-fit’ment), n. Confuta- 


— Gans cee), n, One who disproves 
or confutes, 
Cans ong), F A “A medica abbreviation for 


toon Fe of 44 
—— — 


L commeatuss, leave —* absence, 
from commeo, commeatum, pape. 
to 


with Fr. 2* — servientis, phon 
Fr. — = 1. Leave to depart; fare 
well; — 5 generally in such hrases 


as to take one’s congé; to give one his congeé. 
They courteous cong? tooke, and forth opaheryed yode. 
After this the regent would write to 


Brussels that she was pleased to learn from her 
brother that he was soon to give him his cong?. 


Should she pay off old Briggs and —— 
crea an ve r 
congeé? ~ — 


2 An act of respect performed by persons 
on separating or taking leave; hence, a cus- 
tomary act of civility on other occasions; a 
bow or a courtesy. 

The captain salutes you with aml pretend, 


Swift. 
—Congé d'élire (eceles.), the sovereign’s li- 
eense or permission to a dean and chapter to 
choose a bishop. Th nominally choos- 
ing their bishop yet the and chapterare 
bound to elect, within a certain time, such 
person as the crown shall recommend, on 
pain of incurring the penalties of a pre- 


meu . 
—— ky In arch, the same 
Co: 








| 
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on-jél'), v4 To grow hard, stiff, 
783 ed he toa solid state; 
pt balun tend ae ie oer 
——— Bacon, 


When water Hs, the surface of the ices | 
mt 


Congealable (kon-jét's-bl), « Cap — —— 


ed, or of being coaverted from 
a ben A to a solid state. 


And yet this hot —— subtile quer, I have kro riage riage happy, 


oes oa, urposely made, to be more 
pealade * af — — — 


Congentabionens (kon-jal'a-bl- 
quality of being songeatable 
Congealed 


(kon-jéld’), p. and a, Converted | 
into ice, or a solid mass, by the loss of 
pent =—_ other eee dd aa bllgh! oe 

—* an P- 
—— — 
See! dead Henry's wounds 
Gpen thelr congent d mouths and beet aes. 


ye jer — Ste nat) 2 State 


of bei . A.M 
Congealment (kon (kon-jél'ment), n. — The act 


+ ore of congealing; congelation. — 
t which ms formed by congelation; a 


—— a clo a 
Wash the ete * —— Shak. 
Congé d’eslire, Congé d’élire (kof'zhi-da- 
lér), n. [Fr.} See under CONGE, ”. 
Congee (kon’jé), n. Act of reverence; 
Conges kon'jé), v.i. 1,¢ To take leave v 
the customary civilities. 
Thave congeed with the duke. Shak. 


2 To use ceremonious and respectful inclin- 
ations of the body; to bow. 


th 








kissing and comgeeing in awkward postures 
affected civility. 
| Compes (kon- -jé"), n. In the East ‘indies, 
rice.—2. A jail; a lock-up, 
Conere- -water (kon'jé-wa'tér), n. In the 
Eas Indies, water in bi ch has been 
boiled. — Pa... to be very 
——— seell. 
on.Jabdy a a. Same as Con- 


— Xon· j· la ahon), n. [L. conge- 
p of congealing; 
the state of being congealed; the process a 
ng, or the act of converting, from a 

uid to a solid state; concretion. 
by out 


The capillary tubes are obstructed either 
weed compeenien at a Oe 
2 What is congealed or solidified: a conere- 
— them little plates of 


disposed 
like so many heaps of hailstones, a multitude of 
congelations ia — colours. 


Tatler, 
Congemination { (ee: * 4-ni'show), n. 
The act of doubling. 

(kon-jénér = —— — n. (L, 
of the same race—con, together, — 
generis, a race.) A thing of the same k 
or, nearly allied; — in nat. hist. a 
plant or animal longing to the same 
genus. 
nel not cm 
thee nests of provid the their congeners, a 
greenfinches, &c? Giherr White. 


Congnerncy (hon. —— n. Similarity 
of natare. 


are ranged neither —— to the merit, 
_ nor the congeneracy, of their comditi 


birds be naturalized to this cli- 
———— 
idfinches, 


ay 

Congenerical (kon-jé-ner’l 
on-jé-ner'ik-al), a. Being of the same k 
pop ty ese bel ng to the same genus; be- 


ing —— 

(kon-jen’ér-us), a. Of the 
same kind or nature; allied in origin or 
cause. ‘ Bodles of a —— Sir 
T. Browne. * Apoplex jous and other con- 
diseases." Arbuthnet.—2. In anat. 





nes),n, The congenial. 





CONGLOBATE 





For the expression of that idea] the resources of 
Ont sare qole puticients ond, bu representing it, art 


had its congested function. Dr. Caira. 
J (kon-jé'ni- 
al”i-ti, kon- 38 n. Tie a state of 
being — pation of the same 


* suitableness, 
rate ep poets have always had a kind of coee · 


geniality, Sir HM. i otter. 
If congeniairty of tastes could have made a mar- 
union should hare = 
{kon- long ay al-iz), v.t. To make 


Seago (kon- j¥ni-al li), ade. Ina con- 
al manner, Pare 
jongenioust (kon-je'ni-ns), a. same 


In the blood thus drop'd there remains a spirit of 
life congeniows to that in the body, ades, 
Congenital (kon- genteel, a. [L. congenitus 
—con, and genitus, born, pp. of genere (gig- 
nere), to —“ Belor ng or — — 
to an individual from birth; thus, a con- 
genital disease is one which existed at birth; 
a congenital deformity, a deformity which 
angen! tet (kon-jen‘it Born al ith; 
n-jen’it), a. ong Ww! 
ted at birth; crane. . 
Many conclusions of moral and intellectual truths 


seem to be cougreaste with us. Sir M, Hate. 

4 (kong’gér, kong’gér-él 
» [L. » & conger-cel.] The sea- 
( ris), a large voracious species 
of eel, sometimes pre to the length of 
10 feet, and weighing 100 Ite colour is 


| oes brown above and grayish white below; 
common in our seas, being most 
usally ound on the rocky portions of the 
Its flesh is eaten, but 4 is considered 
—— coarse, 

Sey ye aS 
m congero, ng er, to amass— 
to bear.] collection of sev- 
eral cles or bodies in one mass or ag- 
gregate; an aggregate; acombination. *The 
lathe land and water, or our globe." 


The air is but a compgertes oF heap of small 
» «+ Mexible parti of several pron ah dn 
Congest (kon-jest’), 0.0. [L. congero, co 


tuam—con, and gere, to bear.) 1.¢ To collect 

Seite Calemmioe’ ——— to heap 
* — —— — 

u e Chure! Englan ountagu, 

* place is congested the whole sum.’ 

.—2. In med. to cause an unnatural 

hme ation of blood in; as, the lungs may 
be congested by cold. 

Congested (kon-jest’ed 1, In bot. 
crowded very closely.—2, In —* contain- 
ing an unpatural accumulation of blood; 

Congestible “jeer bl), a. Capable of 

on- a. Capable o 
Congestion (k intoa mass. Bailey. 
on-jest’yon), a. (L. xtio. 
— ion.) LThe act 
ene Venerner or forming a — * 
—— =r of sand, earth, and such —_ as we 
how see a 
first formed. — — 
2 In med. an excessive accumulation of 
blood in an organ, the functions of which 
are thereby disordered, 

Congestive (kon-jest’iv),@. Pertaining to 
—— ; indicating an unnatural accum- 
ulation of blood, &c., in some part of the 
body. A congestive disease is one which 
arises from co: 

8* n. [L. congiariuan, 

a h measure of capacity. 

See ConGIUS.)] 1. A lerqoes or distrioution 

— 

among people or so! en 

‘Many congiaries and largesses 

which he had given amongst them,’ J/ol- 

land.—2 A coin strack in commemoration 





Congeal (kon- a), — con lare—con, congiari 
nea Ci » f ran ag! ola from gelu, ied to muscles which concur in the same Congius (kon’ji-us), n. (I.] 1. A measure 
coll, whence geld ly 1. Tochange | ®¢tion.—3. In nat. hist, belonging to the | ‘of capacity among the Romans, the eighth 
froma ald tow sol site — arma soaked ‘ongenerou t (kon-jen’ér-us-nes), n. ‘ish pints, 2. In = elon, ; 
as wal me v —2. In 
or wax in cooling; to freeze; to stiffen; to bE med of — wt the ———— in — Lr ogy a 2 
late. ‘Like unto which is con- same class. Hallywe' io—con, and glacio, to 
gealed.’ Gower. — lal thon Jena on a lee] To turn to fee; to freeze. 
{The island of Sal) hath its name from the abun- 
‘of anit that ts . the seas naberar pabensl shamrustarteion: koe. ‘ahi-a”’ 
dance of salt fll arg st pond dred. pathetic suited for each other; as, Gonglaciation' (kon lish enon). ~ 
Pt, 4 
Thick clouds whote capacious womb boing cowry Browne en get 
A wapoury deluge lies, to mow congealed oto om iis 
2 To check the flow of; to make run cold. — ———— Fag ev Congiobace (kon sista), my 
Sadness hath congealed your blood, Shak, elime.” Fox, ‘Congenial work.’ Is. Taylor. — yg pacer yy ny , a ball. 
ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,go; j job; , Fr. ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azwre.—See KEy. 


CONGLOBATE 





Gtowe.}] Formed or gathered into a ball 
or small spherical body; combined into one 
mass.—Conglobate gland, in anat. a gland 
which ——* of a contortion of lymphatic 
vessels connected together by cellalar struc- 
ture, having neither a cavity nor excretory 
duct, as Ge axillary — — = 
flower, in bot. a compound flower growing 
in the form of a sphere or globe, 

Conglobate (kon'glé-hat), vt, pret. & pp. 

3 ppr. cox ting. To collect 
or form into a ball; to combine into one 


mass. ‘Matter... conglobated before its 
diffusion.’ Johnson. * ted bubbles 
undissolved.” Wordsarorth, [Rare.] 


Conglobate (kon’gl5-bat), «i. To assume a 
round or roundish form; to become united 
into one mass. 

This may after congiodate into the form of an egg. 
Sir I. Browse. 
(kon'glé-bat-li), ade. Ina 
round or roundish form. 
bation (kon-glb-bA’shon), » 1. The 
act of forming or gathering into a ball.— 
2. Around body. Sur 7. Browne. 


obe (kon- glob’), a & pp. con- 
; ppr. conglobing. at, 
and , from lobua, a round gb To 
gather into a 1; to collect into a round 


mass, Pope; Young. {Rare.} 

Conglobe (kon-gléb’), vi. To collect, unite, 
or coalesce ina round mass, ‘ Drops on dust 
cre Milton. Rare] 

Conglo' x Be gh atl at yest. & 
pp. — . €o ating. 
con, globulus, dna a bail} * 
gather into a Uttle round mass or globule. 
Johnson. |Rare.| 

Conglomerate (kon-glom’ér-at), a. [L. con- 
—— and ro, to wind into a 

1, from glomus, a ball, aclew, See GLO- 
MERATE.] Gathered into a ball or round 
body; crowded together; cli 

The beams of light when they are multiplied and 
cougiemerate generate heat. Bacon, 
—Conglomerate gland,in anat. a gland whose 
lobules are united under the same mem- 
brane, as the liver, capes &e, —Conglom- 
erate, in bot. clustered; collected in parcels, 
each of which has a roundish figure. —Con- 
—— rock, in geol. same as Conglomer- 

. 7. 


——2 vt. * 
Pp. cor ; ppr. erating. To 
— to a ball or round —— to collect 
toa round masa, ‘The silkworm... com- 
glomerating her both funeral and natal 
clue.” Dr. H. More. 
te (kon-glom’ér-it), n. In geol. 
and mineral. a sort of pudding-atone, made 
up of rounded fragments of various roc 
cemented together by a matrix of siliceous, 
caleareoua, or other cement. They are of 
no special geological age, but are met with 
in various formations See Breccra. 

When sandstone is coarse-grained, it ts usually 
called grit, If the grains are rounded and large 
enough to be called pebt & becomes a congions- 
erate or pudding-stone, which may consist of picoes 
of one or of many different kinds af rock, con. 

, therefore, is simply gravel bound together 
a cement. Sir C. Lyett. 
(kon-glom‘ér-#"shon ), n. 


L. The act of — nto a ball or mass; 
the state of being thus collected; collection; 
accumulation, Bacon, —2 What is conglom- 


erated or collected into a mass; a mixed 
mass; a mixture. 


Conglutinant (kon-clQ‘tin-ant), a [See 
CONGLUTINATR.] Gluing: uniting. Bacon. 
Conglutinant (kon-gla'tin-ant), n. A medi- 
cine that promotes the healing of wounds 
by closing them np. 

Conglutinate Chon-gtltindt), we. pret. _ 
pp. conglutinated; ppr. conglutina [ 
conglutino—con, a lutino, from gluten, 


glue. See GLUE.] pd genders seal to unite 
y some glutinous or ous substance; 
to reunite; to cement. 


In many the bones have had their parts 
congiutinated within three or four days. Bayle, 
Congintinate (kon-gli'tin-&t), wi To 

; to unite by the intervention of 
some glutinous substance. 
Conglutinate gp Panett tn-Bt), a. Glued 
er. Sir T. Elyot. Specifically, in bot. 
un hed by some adhesive substance, but not 
organically united; as, utinate o 
Conglutination (kon-gli’tin-A"shon), ». 
The act of gluing together; a joining by 


means of some tenacious substance; union; 


coalescence. ‘ parts sepa- 
rated by a wound’ Arbuthnot. 
Conglutinative (kon-gli'tin-at-iv), a, Hav- 
Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


ks | Congratulation (kon- 
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ing the power of uniting by agglutination. 
Johnson, 


Congiutinater (kon-glO'tin-At-ér), n, That 
which has the power of uniting wounds. 
Woodward, 
jutinously?t (kon-gli’tin-us-t), ade. In 
a conglutinant manner, tenac! ¥. 

The matter of it hangeth so 5—8* tone 
ther, that the repulse divides it not. taka, 
Congo, Congou (kong’gd), mn [Chinese 
55 ences The second lowest qual- 
ity of black tea, being the third picking 

a plant during the season. 
Congo-pea (kong’g0-pé),n. Same as Angola- 


(kong’gé-anik), mn. A name 
- to one or two of the amphibians of 
e family Amphiumidm. 
tulable “Q-la-bl), a. 


(ko 
able or worthy of g congratula’ 
Lamb. (Rare.} 
t (kon ‘fi-lant), a. Con- 
ulating; exp ng in 
another's good fortune. 
1) d in baste the peat consulting peers, 
eee aes fan, and with Boy 
Congratnlant approach'd him, 
ite —— —— * Et = 
. congratulated; ppr, ra ing. 
Singrataler—<on, an tater, from gratua, 
ul, pleasing. See GRACE.) 1. To ad- 
with expressions of sympathetic plea- 
sure on some plece of good fortune 
ing to the party ; to compliment 
upon an event deemed happy; to wish joy 





It is the 'S most sweet pleasure and affection 
—— tk her pasion. Sree, 


He be we Hedrons is on — +++ to 
tient ase ought against 
Hadarezer and smitten him. 1 Chr. xvili. a9, 


It may be followed by reflexive pronouns; 





as, to to late one’s self on having 
escaped a r; that is, to have a lively 
sense of one’s fortune, to rejoice or 
exult at it—2¢t To welcome; to hail with 
expressions of pleasure. 

They cotgrats/at our return, as if we had been 
with Phipps or Banks, Foruson, 


~ Congratulate, Felicitate, See under Cox- 
GRATULATION, 

tet ieee em vt. To 

express or feel sympathetic joy: followed by 

I but with . which 

hath outdone all Hurope in advancing courerention. 


t’0-la"shon), a. 
The act of congratulating to 
one joy or wishes at his success or 
- ner cl genni ln rant 
ortunate; words used in congra: ; 
felicitation. * 


Strick the 
With slackened — pe had and soon 
A glad tulation we — — 
At such unthought-of mecting. ordrwerth, 
Felicitation, 


pression on our part 
other is fortunate, felicitations being com- 
plimentary expressions in ed to make 
— eine person well pleased with him- 
8 

Felicitations are litle better than compliments: 


—— — are the expression of * —— 
Congratulator (k t’a-la-tér), mn. One 
who offers congratulation. Milton. 


Congratulatory -grat’G-la-tor-),a. Ex- 
preasing joy for Napkin of ——— 
or for an event deemed fortunate ; as, con- 


obey — expressions, ‘A congratulatory 
r.’ Strype. 
Congree t (kon-gré), vi To agree. 
C full and 
— ae natural close 
¢ (kon-grét’), r.< To salute mu- 
* 
—eä shop 
Congregate (kong’gré-git), v.t pret. & pp. 
congregated ; . .  (L, con- 
grego—con, an a herd. See Gre- 
GARIOUS.] To t into an assemblage; 
to assemble; to bring into one place or into 


n 
a crowd or united ¥; aa, to congregate 
men or animals, ‘The congregated sands,” 


CONGRESS 


Shak, ‘Congregate = multitude to deliver 
| him out of prison.” Prynne, 


These waters were afterwards 
called the sea. 


te (kong’ t), ni 
———⏑⏑ eta) e To come 
merchants most do congregate.’ Shak. 


ant 


compact; close. *Where 


GREGATE. 


act of congregatin ; the act of bringing 
together of amembling tes tp gm 
lection or assem of separate things 


He (Buryan) rode 
— Zz: lawe andl as 


An assembly of 
—* to hich is in — tga do 
pope, to w trust e management 
of some im t branch of the affairs 
of the church; as, the congregation of the 


holy office, which takes izance of here 
. tics; the tien af index, which 
examines and decides on their fitpes 


‘ongregation, 
—— (kong-gré-gi'‘shon-al}, «. 
1 to a con 5 AB, congre. 
= peal — 5 
— or 


Congregationalism. 
izm),m. A 


, ——y pa 
irs which secures to each congregatke 


Dg 
the right of regulating, without externd 
—S the — its worship, 
ine, governmen 
(kong -gré-gi' shon-al- 
ist), mn One who belongs to a C 
gee apelin ene ee 
each con on 
from any extraneous jurisdiction, and 
government of whose church is 
all the members of the congregation, not & 
sessions, &c.; an Independent. 


kong’gres comgressts, a 
meeting, 4 —8 * 4 encounter, 
from to come to- 


, congressim, 

gether—con, and gradior, to go or step; 

gradua, a step, whence grade, fe) 

1. A meeting together of individuals ia pn- 
social intercourse. 


2+ A meeting of two or more persons ins 
contest; an encounter; a conflict. 


and congress, see extract under 
ENCE, 2—6 The term applied to three 
differently constituted bedies of repre 
sentatives of the people that have ae 





note, not, mive; tũbe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i, Sc abune; = ff, Sc. fey. 


CONGRESS 


ceeded each other in the government of 
what is now the United States of America. 
The first, the Continental —. assem- 
bled in 1774, the second, the Federal Con- 
reas, in 1781, and the third, the Congress of 
he United States, in 1739, consisting of two 
houses, the senate and house repre- 
sentatives. The senate consists of twe 
members elected by each state for a period 
of six years, one-third of whom are elected 
every two years. The number of represen- 
tatives varies in each state in proportion te 
the population. They sit for two years only. 
The united body, for the two years during 
which the representatives hold their seats, 
is called one compress. 


Congress ( kong’ } vi To come to- 
gether; to assemble; to meet. [Rare.} 
The valetitinarians who congress every winter at 
Nice. Mrs. Gore. 


Cc sion} (kon-gre’shon), n. 1. A com- 
ing gether; acompany. Coftyrave.—2, Sex- 
intercourse. Jer, Taylor.—3. Compari- 

son, 


Many men exceliently learned have approved ty 
a direct and close congressien jof Christianity) w: 
other religions, that afi the reason of the world ap- 
pears to stand on the Christian side. Fer. Tayler. 


Cc fonal (kon-gre’shon-al), a. Per- 
taining to a congress or to the congress of 
the United States; as, congressional debates. 
*The congressional institution of Amphict- 
ons in Greece,” Bp, Barlow. 
vet (kon-gres‘iv), @ 1 Encoun- 
ng.--2, Meeting, as the sexes. ‘ Congres · 
sive generation.” Sir T. Browne, 
-man (kong’gres-man),n, A mem- 
ber of the United States Congress. 
(kong’grév), n. Akind of lucifer- 
h. See LUCIFER, 3 

Congreve Rocket (kong’grév rok’et),n. An 
invention, so cailed from the Inventor, Sir 
William Congreve, by which balls and com- 
bustibles are discharged to an immense 
distance. See Rocker. 

Congrue (ken-grié’), «i IL congrne, to 
meet together, to suit, to be congruous-- 
con, together, and gruo, a verb only found 
in this and in ingrno, to rush upon.) To be 
consistent with; to suit; to agree. ‘Letters 
congruing to that effect." Shak. [Rare.] 

Congruet (kon-gri’), a. Fitting; suitable; 
correct; congrnous, * Neither have you any 


ust cougrue occasion in my book so to 
nudge.’ Fore. 
t (kon-gro‘li), adv, Same as Con- 
Hail. 


riousl y, 
nee (kong’gry-ens), n. [L. congre- 
entia, from ruo, to agree or suit. See 
CONGRUK) 1. Suitableness of one thing to 
another; agreement; consistency. 
A sullen trogick scene 
Would suit the time with pleasing congruence. 
Afarston. 
2 In meth. a relation between three num- 
bers, such that the difference between two 
of them, which are said to be congruous, ls 
divisible by the third, which is called the 
modulus, 


Congruency (kong’gry-en-s!). Same as Con- 
gruence, 


The philosophic cabbala and the text have a mar- 
vellous fit and easy cvayruemcy, Dr, H. Mare. 


Congruent (kong’ gry -ent), a Suitable ; 
agreeing; corresponding. ‘The eonyruent 
and harmonious fitting of parts in a sen- 
tence.’ B. Jonson. *Congruent squares." 
Dr. G. Cheyne. 


ently (kong’gry-ent-li), ade. Ina 
congruent manner; agreeably; in accord- 
ance; harmoniously. ‘Full cong: u as 


——— (kon-gri‘i-ti), mn. 1. The state or 
quality of being con ; agreement he- 


tween things; suitableness; fitness; perti- 
nence; consistency; propriety. 
, Congrwity of opinions to our natural constitution, 
is one great incentive to their reception. 
A whole sentence may fail of it —— 
—A 
wanting one particle. J Sir P Sia <4 
With what congruity doth the Church of Rome 
deny that her enemies do at all appertain to the 
Church of Christ? Hooker, 
2 In school ot the performance of 
good actions which is supposed to render it 
meet and equitable that God should confer 
grace on those who perform them. — 8. In 
— . 
mgruous (kong’gry-us), a. II. congrwus. 
See CONGRUE, pf 1. Accordant; harmoni- 
ous; well-adapted; appropriate; meet; fit. 
The existence of God is so many ways manifest, 
and the obedience we owe him so congrmens to the 


ch, chain; th, 8c. loch; g, go; J, job; 
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light of reason, 


that a great part of mankincl give tes- 
timony to the law of matare. 


CRE, 
It is no ways congraens that God should he alwa: 
frightening men inte an acknowledgment of the 
truth, Atterbury. 
2 In math. a term applied to two quantities 
the difference between which Is divisible by 
athird. See CONGRUENCE, 2 
Congruously (kong’gri-ue-li), ade. In a 
congrious manner; suitably; pertinently; 


agreeably; consistently. ‘ Congruously to ite | 


own nature.” Boyle. 

Nothing can sound more congriwonsé: 
ously. 

Co sness (koug’gri-us-nes), n. Same 
as Congruity. 

Congustablet (kon-gost'a-bl), a. Having a 
taste like that of something else; similar in 
flavour. 

In the copstry of Provence, towards the Pyrenees, 
in Languedoc, there are wines avgrnsfadle with those 
of Spain, Howe: 

Congyt (kon’ji), n. Same as Congé. Burton. 

Congyt kon'ji), vi, Same as Congee. Dr. 
H. More, 


Conta, Conine (ké’ni-a, ké‘nin), m. (Gr. 
kéneion, hemlock.] (CsH,yN or CygHyN 
A volatile alkaloid, discovered in Contin 
maculathen, or hemlock, of which it is the 
active and poisonous principle. It is an 
oily liquid, having a strong odour resembling 
that of mice. [tis excessively poisonous, ap- 
pearing to cause death by inducing paraly- 
sis of the muscles used in respiration. 
Called also Contine. 

Conic (kow'ik), a. IL coniews; Gr, kinikas. 
See CONE.) 1. Having the form of a cone; 
round and tapering to a point; conical. 
[Now poetical.) 

Towering firs in cote forms arise, Prior. 


2. Pertaining to a cone; as, conic sections. 
— Conte sections are the figures formed by 
the cutting of a cone bya plane: they are 
five in number, corresponding to the dif- 
ferent positions of the cutting plane with 
respect to the cone. When the cutting 


plane passes through the apex of the cone, 
cular cone at right 

if the section be made parallel to the axis, 
of great importance in —* and geoniet- 
Gente (kon’ik), nm. A conic section. Brande 


and colocldes with the axis, or passes 
angles, the sect 

or #0 as to make a greater angle with the 
rical astronomy, as well as in the physico- 
& OG, 

Conical (kon’ik-al), a. Having the form of 


or hartmoni- 
» Hf, More, 


through the apex 

and any part of 

the base, the sec- d g 

tlon isa trtangie, 

asin fig. 1. When 

the plane cuts the 

axis of a right cir- 

is a circle, as in 

tig. 2. When the plane cuts the axis obli- 

quely, and passes through both sides of the 

cone, the section is an ellipse or oval, as in 

fig. 3. When the plane cute the axis in a 

line paralle] to one side of the cone, the sec- 

tion is a parabola, as in fig. 4. And lastly, 

base than that which it makes with the side 

of the cone, it will be an hyperbola, as in 

fig. & The term conic sections is applied 
A la 3 

more peculiarly to the last three figures, 

and the doctrines of their several properties 

constitute one principal branch of geometry, 

mathematical sciences. Algebraically con- 

sidered, the conic sections are curves of the 

second Sy ty and may be treated as gene- 

rated by the motion of a point on a plane. 

Their different properties may be investi- 

gated by the modern algebraic analysis, as 

well as metry. 


a cone; cone-shaped ; a conical moun- 
tain; a conical cap. ‘That determinate 
conical shadow of the earth.’ Dr. H. More. 


—Conical projection, a method of represent- 
ing of a aphere upon a plane surface, 
bo ne in the construction of some maps, 
Called also the Method of Development.— 
h, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 








CONIOMYCETES 


Conteal valve, the puppet or T valve, first 


used by Watt in the construction of his en- 

ginea. It consists of a circular plate of metal 
having a bevolied 
edge accurately fitted 
to a seat. 


Conicality (kon -ik- 
al’i-ti), m Conical- 

Conically ( kon‘ik-al 
on‘ik-al- 

“he adr. In the form 

acone ‘An almost 





conteally shaped 
weight of lead.’ Boyle. 

kou'ik- 
al-nes),, The state 


Conical Valve. 


conical. 

Conieity (ké-nisi-ti), » The property of 

being conical. 

co-cylindrical (kow'i-ké-si-lin’drik-al, 
a, Formed like a cylinder, but tapering 
from one end to the other. 

Conics (kon’ika), n. That part of the higher 
—— or the geometry of curves, which 

ats of the cone and the several curve 
lines arising from the sections of it.. 

Conidsw (ké'ni-dé), mn, pl. A family of gas- 
teropodous molluses, of the order Pectini- 
branchinta, characterized by o shell of a 
remarkably conical form; the cones or cone- 
shells. The type genus is Conus (which see), 

Conidiophore (k6-nid'i-d-f6r), n. [(Conidium, 
and Gr. pheré, to bear.) The branches in 
fungi which bear conidia. 

jum (ké-nid’i-om), n. pl Conidia 
(ké-nid’i-a). (Gr. konis, dust, and eidos, re- 
semblance.) In bot. one of the simple dust- 
like, asexual, reproductive cells produced 
on some lichens and fungi, either on the 
mycelium or on special branches, as in the 
potato-blight (Perenospora infestans) 

Conifer (ko'ni-fér), n. [L. See ConIFER.] 
In bot, a plant producing cones; one of the 
Coniferw. 

Conifers (ké-nifér-é), n pl. IL conifer, 
cone-bearing—conus, a cone, and sere, to 
bear] A nat. order of gymnospermous 
exogens, consisting of trees or shrnba, found 
allover the world, especially in cold regions, 
Wut very rare in tropical Africa and America. 
The wood is deatitute of ducts, being com- 
posed of a uniform woody fibre marked 
with circular discs on the two aldes parallel 
to the medullary rays. The plants abound 
with resinous juice, and they Hae turpen- 
tine, pitch, tar, succinic acid, &e. The 
leaves are usually alternate, awl or needle 
shaped, and entire, The naked flowers are 
monewcious or dicciots; the male flowers 
being in deciduous catkins, the female in 
cones, The seeds are borne on an open 
carpellary leaf. The order has been divided 
into three tribes:—(a) Abietince, with im- 
bricated cones, each scale having one or 
two seeds; this includes the pines, firs, and 
lerches of our foresta, and the araucarias, 
Wellingtonias, and dammaras. (6) Crpres- 
sinew, cones made np of peltate scales, 
each having several erect seeds, such as the 
juniper, cypress, thuja, &c. (¢) Taxinee, 
with solitary nut-like or drnope-like seeds, 
like the yew, gingko, &c. Many of the trees 
supply valuable timber, and some of them 
edible seeds. Undoubted Coniferw first 
appear in the Devonian measures, and con- 
tinue npward throughont all the subscquent 


formations. 
k6-nif'ér-us), a, [See Conrr- 
ER&] Bearing cones; producing hard, dry, 
scaly seed-veasels of a conical figure, as the 
ine, fir, and cypress; belonging or relating 
the order Coniferx. 

Contform (ké‘ni-form),a. IL conws,a cone, 
and forma, a ahape.] In form of a cone; 
conleal; as, a conifer mountain, 

Contine (ké-ni'in), a. Same as Conia. 

Conine, n. See Conia 

Co (kon’l-6-sist), n. (Gr. konts, ko- 
nios, dust, and Aystia, a bladder.] In bot a 

spore-case without openings, resembling o 


or quality of being 


S -5-mi-s8"téz), n. pl. [G 
8 (kon’l-d-mi-s6"téz), n. pl. (Gr. 
konis, konios, dust, and mykés, mykétoa, a 


mushroom,] A family of fungi, character- 
ized by the predominance of the spores over 
the receptacle, The spores are simple or 
articulated, solitary or chained together, 
and sometimes fasciculate, naked or in- 
closed In a distinct cyst. The most import- 
ant members are the numerous parasites 
which affect the living organs of plants, and 
cause great injury. especially among our 
corn cropa. The k soot-like patches so 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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common on old rails and dead wood, are ' 


formed mostly by members of this order. 
Coniotheca ¢ on'i-O-thé"ka), n pL Conio- 
theca (kon’ “ry G r. konis, konios, 
n bot. an anther: 


—* and thabe, a case.) 

— (ké-ni-ros’tér), mn. A member 

a ee, 
r 

Conirostral (ké-ni-ros‘tral), a. In zool. of 
See to the p Conirostres ; 

—X a thick conical Cesk on crows and 
ches, 


Controstres (ké-ni-ros’tré ), n. 1 comms, 
— — RIS ab ee 


or sub-order of —— birds com —— 


those genera which have a strong bill, 
or leas conical, and without no 
foot are in general adapted for waking 
family tees as well as for perching * 
includes the crows, finches, 


sparrow: 
—— —— starlings, hornbills, birds oi 


dontear (ken. (kon-i-zor’), Same as Cogni. 

n. as izor. 

Conite (kén‘it), m. (Gr. konis, dust] A 
mineral of an ash or greenish-gray colour, 
which becomes brown by exposure to the 
air, occurring massive or stalactitic in Sax- 
ony and Iceland. 

Conium (ké-ni'um), nm [Gr. koneion, hem- 
lock.} A genus of umbelliferous Plants, 
consisting of tall glabrous biennial her 
w.th compound leaves and white-flowe 


Their 


umbels; hemlock. There are two species, 
one confined to North Africa; the other, C. 
maculatum, the common of our 


roal-sides. See HEMLOCK. 

Conject! (kon-jekt’), 0.f. II. conjicio, con- 
jJectum—con, together, and jacio, jactum, to 
throw.] To throw together, or to throw. 
‘Calumnies . . . congested and conjected at 
a mass upon the Church of England.” Moun- 


teres, 
Conject | (kon-jekt’), «i L To conjecture; 
‘One that ao imperfectly eon- 
Shak, (Some editions read here 
{othets, fii. 3, 149) conceits.) 2. To plan; 
devise; to project. Kom, of the Rose. 
Conjector | on-jekt‘ér), n. (L. conjector, 
Con) CONJECTURE.) One who — 
jecturea. * Because he pretends to be a 
31 ctor at other men by thelr writ on 


ton. 
— ble (kon-jek’tdr-a-bl), a, Cap. | 

able of bein: eased or conjectured. 
on-jek'tir-al), a. —— 
on conjecture; implyi nfo or conjec- 
ture; as, a conjectural opinion; etural 
emendation of a text. fears.” 
Shak, ‘Some ————— hopes of a life 

after this.’ Jortin. 
ecturalist (kon- —— al-ist), mn One 
{Rare 


on deals in con 

Pag or —ã — ti), n, The 
= * of conjectural; that which 
pends on conjecture; guesswork ‘The 
possibilities and the — of philo- 

sophy.’ Sir 7. Browne. net 
Conjecturally (kon-jek’tar-al- it), ade. In 
a conjectural manner; by co 


ture; by 
guess, ‘Probably and co urally ‘sur. 
mised.’ , Hooker, * Hesi cally and conjec- 


turally. ste 
—— kon-jek’tar), m. [Fr. conjee · 
ture, L. conjeetura, a guess or a 
lit. a throwing or putting of things togeth 
from conjicio, to throw together—con, aad 
jacio, to throw.) 1. The act of forming an 
eto on without sufficient proof; a guess or 
inference based on a supposed possibili 
or probability of a fact, or on aight evi- 
dence; av opinion formed on insufficient or 
ee a surmise. ‘Tis likely, 
y all conjectures,” Shak. 
Tn the casting of lots a man cannot, upon any 
ground of reason, bring the event so muuch as under 


con, exture, Sorta: 
As the sweet voice of a bird 
Heard by the lander in a lonely iste, 
Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 
That sings so delicately clear; and — 
Conjecture of the plumage and the 


2+ Suspicion. 
For thee Mil lock —— all the 25* —— 


And on my eyelids shail 
To turn all beauty into thoughts hee Shak. 


Conjecture (kon-jek'tir), v. vt pret. & pp. 


r. co [From 
noun.} To ja ly 


— en ——— 


recom or — the proba- 

bility or the possibility of a fact, or by very 

slight — * to guess: generally govern- 
a clause. 


Conjecture (kon-jek’tur), v.i. To form con- 
guess, 








jectures; to surmise; to 
see 


I di 
My far-off doubtful purpose, —* mother 
Conjectures of the features of her child 
Ere it is born. Tennyson, 


lecturer (kon-jek’tGr-¢r), n. One who | Comtesse 
conjectures; a gneaser; one who forma an — 
opinion without proof. | 





I shall leave covey 3 to thelr own tions, 
e conpecturer, 


lobblet (kon-job’)), vf. (Prefix con, 
wi and a dim from job] To discuss; | 
to arrange; to concert. ‘A minister that 
should conjobble matters of state with tum- 
blers." Sir R. L' Estrange. 
ein time “foin). 2— oie. ig aga 
—con, and join, 
Sore} 1 * To join; tomate: Foon Ph 
Tiages conjoin’d the wane reeend the red.’ 
Drayton. 
The English army that divided was 
Into two parties is now cojorn'a in one, 
And means to give you battle presently, Shad, 


Specifically-2. To join in marriage. 

If cither of you know inward impediment wh 
you should not be — charge you, on on your 
souls, to utter it 
3. To associate or connect. 


Tet that ———— —— 
with what he knows already. 


| — join’), c.&. To nnite; * — 


Conjotnediy (kon-Join’ed-1),ade. Conjointly. 


dist ugally a 


L.o, she is one of this confederacy! 
Now I perceive ay have — — three 
To fashion this false sport in spite of me. 444. 


Conjoint (kon-join’), a. Conjoined. [ol- 
oined (kon-Joind d Joined 
——— 


— 1 cha in Aer. charges in 
or conjunc arms 
borne linked a 


n-joint’),a. United; connected; 

— pl — sun cea influence 
conjoint,’ cer,— In music, (a) con, 

degrees, two notes which follow each pie 

— in the order of the scale —* c 

i} a tetrachorda, two 
— or fo , where the same chord ts is 
the highest of the one and the lowest of the 


other. 
jointli), adv. In a con- 





int eae Belge jointly; unitedly; in union; 


js two mations may carry on a 
war conjointly against a third, ‘That with 
one heart and one voice they might con- 

i fy God.” Locke. 
t (kon-ja' bi-lant), {L. con, 
together, and * shou! * or —2* 
—— joy. See JUBILEE) Singing toge 
‘or jo 
Joy “They stand, those walls of Zion, 
Confubiiant with song. Neale. 


poe oe a mgr tL. relat- 
Conjugal —— or 


Soke — 
8 * ie, F root —— join, 
seen also r. 

to join; B. . yoke. Bee CORE.] of: Sky 


8; matrimonial; 
connuly nual love.” Milton. ‘Con- 
jugal ‘lispate 

Their conjugal — still is ty'd, 
And stil the race is 


Conjugal rights, the privilege whi: 
bend aan wite have of cach ether’ heaped omg 
—— and affection. 
eeality (oni —V wn. The con- 


ii) adv. Matrimo- 
Haul, 


coming ate (h a6 —= of 
~— rice * * 
ein by their en area * = 


zoospore is formed by the endochrome of 


two cells uniting; hence th 
are most abundant in temperate climates 


ym om fl (kon'jai-git), ct pret & pp. 
couple — con, and juge, to 


=. uae tarry. "See, Co See CONJUGAL) Lt To 


jin Gad eeeel and sain herd 
sure the Norman and Saxon houses. Ser 4, Wate, 
2 In gram, to inflect (a verb) through its 
several voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and 
— ae —— The name 
— & tuck, te cantanaieh be ae 

guages a verb Conjotn- 
ing certain inflectional —— with the 


root, 

Conjugate (kon’ja- ou)". 
ing in derivation with 
therefore generally resembling it in ple 
cation. 

We have learned in are serre- 
times in name only, Sramhaw. 
2. In chem. —— radica) associate! 
with another, along with which it acts asa 
single radical. Goodrich. 

4-7 (kon'ji-gat), a. United in 

r; —— —2 In bet. 
—— to a pinnate leaf which has 
—— pair of leafleta.—3. In chem. con- 
Le yea | two or more radicals ain 
ingle one.— 4. In a) te 
andl having the 


1 — 
word, 


De, eat cory 


Sania —— 
same radical signification, but modified by 
the affix added, as short, = 
Fein or to words which have the 
form but are different parts of a 
strait, n., and strait, a.— 5. In me 
applied to two points, lines, &c., when 
are considered together, with regard to 
property, ered lager, with rar to ay 
terchanged without altering the way 
of enunciating the property. — Conjugate 
axis or diameter, in the conic sections, is 
the axis or diameter parallel to a tangent 
to the curve, at the vertex of another axis 


fi 


are such as have the SLIME ALES, 
but in the contrary order, the first or 
= axis of * one ag the second axis 
the other, of the 
forme being — sist axis of 
point of @ curve, a 

itself, co-ordinates 
equation of the curve, without its acta- 
ally = any — branch of the 
curve.— agate optics. (a) When 
rays, falling upon a lens, are so refracted aa 


A 
c 
d 
c b 
a 
: B 
Thus, the parallel rays ¢ a, cB, 
the lens A B, con in the ium 





Conjpat, showing the spores formed —22 


Bensiey. 
3. In gram, (a) the inflection of a verb in ite 





reason the but ouring matter, *22* stellate or other- 
ture what will be — South, wise not equally diffused, or | different voices, moods, tenses, nambers, and 
Syn. To imagine, suspect, guess, divine. simply nser in the centre. The large persons; a connected scheme of all the deriv- 
Fite, far, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mive; tibe, tab, byll; oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; f, Sc. fey. 


CONJUGATIONAL 


ative formsofaverb. (>) A classof verbs con- 
jugated in the same way; as, Latin verbs of 
the third conjugation. —4. In biol. a union 
of two distinct cells in order to uc- 
tion, as in the Confervacew and Dlatoma- 
cem, Thus, two filaments of and 
some anal genera are seen to unite by 
means of tubes projected from each, and the 
contentsof one cell are poured into the other, 
—— ne cell, the result of which isa 
ng spore. 

place in the case of some of 
mals, as the Diplozotin. 


lower ani- 


tional (kon-ji-gi’shon-al), a. Of 
or belonging to conjuga ; aa, one of the 
tional formes of a verb. 


kon-ja’ji-al), a. Con 
ea 
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~ Conjunetly and severally, a term in Scots 
law applicable when two or more persons 
are bound to the performance of an obliga- 
tion in such a manner that they are each 
liable for the whole, and it is nal to 
exact performance either from each of them 
age pps or to exact the obligation to 

full extent against any one of them, 
—— him to seek his relief from the 
others. 


The same process takes | Conjuncture (kon-jungk’tar), n (Fr. eon- 


Lt The act of 
joining or state of being joined; a combi- 


june- 


joneture, See CONIJOIN, | 


nation; union; connection, ‘The 

ture of phil and divinity.’ ZH 
2 Combination of circumstances or affairs ; 
especially, a critical time, proceeding from 
a union of circumstances; a crisis of affairs; 


Conjunct (kon-jungkt’), a. [(L. conjunetus, | as, at that conjuncture peace was very de- 
from conjungo. See CONJOIN.}] Conjoined ; e 
united ; concurren He (Chesterfield) had recently governed [reland, 
It ‘d the king his master to strike at me, at a momentous com/nencture, eminent firrnness, 
he, —— and flattering his displeasure, wisdom, and humanity. Afacautay, 
Tript me behind. Shad. kon-jii-ri’shon), n. [In first 


He discusses the confunct questions with 
acuteness from every point of view. Sar I”, Hamilton. 
—Conjunet rights, in Scots law, righta be- 

ng to two or more persons jointly. 
t (kon’jangkt), mn A combination; 

an association; aunion, Creech. [Rare. 
Conjunction (kon-jungk’shon), n. [L. con- 
junctio. See CoxJoIN.) 1. Union; connec- 
; association 


reat 


We will unite the white rose with the red; 
Susile, heaven, upon this fair consunction. Shad. 


twomean con, , in $directly from 
L conjuratio, a conspiracy. See CONJURE.] 
1. The act of calling on or summoning by 
& sacred name; the act of imploring wi 
solemnity; the act of binding by an oath; 
adj jon. 

w . is of nae 
er fe Ll wl peg ng A a? — 
2. A magical form of words with the view of 
evoking supernatural aid; an incantation; an 


enchantment; a magic spell. ‘What con- 
¢ Recent nen, Tne | Hoi fag te es 
or planets in the same of the zodiac; | 5 ‘pict; a league for criminal enda, The 


as, the conjunction of the moon with the sun, 
or of Jupiter and Saturn. The planets, rela- 
tively to the earth, are separa’ into two 
di ns, inferior and ** the former 
having their orbits within and the latter 
without that of the earth. When a planet, 
as seen from the earth, is in the same direc- 
tion as the sun, it is said to be in conjunc- 
tion with the sun. This, however, in the 
ease of an inferior planet, may be either 
when it passes between the sun and the 
earth or when it is on the farther side of 
the sun; the former is the inferior and the 
latter the conjunction. A superior 
planet can only be once in conjunction with 
the sun during its revolution, , when 
the sun is in a direct line between it and 
the earth, See Syzyocy and Orrosrriox. — 
4. In gram. a connective indeclinable par- 
ticle, serving to unite words, sentences, or 
clauses of a sentence, and indicating their 
relation to one another. There are two 
cipal kinds of conjunctions — the con- 
unctive and the disjunctive; as, Peter and 
ames, Robert or Ralph—and being called 
conjunctive, or disjunctive; but the latter 
is by no means a happy term, Conjunctions 
are farther snbdivi into conditional, ad- 
versative, illative, &c., as if, notiwithstand- 
ing, fore, &e. 

(kon -jungk’shon-al), a. 
Belonging or relating to a conjunction; as, 
the conjunctio ——————— — 

* ‘shon-al- iv. 
In a conjunctional manner. 
va (kon-jungk-ti’va), n. In anat. 


conjuration of Catiline.’ Sir T. Elyot. 


Co: tor (kon-ji-ra' n. In old Eng- 
praetor : Son cosh wink others; 
a conjuror. 


Conjure (formerly kon-jar’ or kon’jair; for 
+ ed peg — St week, SF. 
: . con, L conjuro, 
swear —— —— — with, and 
juro, to swear, whence also jury, 4 
L (pron. kon-jir’.) To call ou or summon 
a sacred name or in a solemn manner; 
to implore with solemnity; to adjure. 
I you! tet him know, 
Whate'er was done against him, Catodid tt, Addison. 
2+ To bind conjointly by an oath; to engage 
in a common design. 


(He) in d rebetiions arms 
Drew after his e third rt of heaven's sons, 
Confur'd against the H Aftiten, 
8. (pron. kun‘jér.) To affect or effect by 
magic or enchantment; to bring about by 


ing stars.’ Shak,—To conjure wp, to raise 
up or bring into existence by con. or 
as if by conjuring ; as, to conjure up a - 


You have confurrd ng persons that exist nowhere 
on old coins. * Addison, 


—— 1.t(kon-Jar’.) Toconspire. ‘Had 
con, among themselves and red 
nT the argo —— —2 
r.) To practise a conjurer; 
use arts to engage the ald of spirits in per- 


the mucous mem which lines the inner | forming some extraordinary act. 
ius teneguct od maa ghtnel Sear Gobel | Canes fee 
o glo e eye, Conjurement (kon-jir'ment), m. Adjura- 
more fully the Conjunction Tunica, tion; solemn id or rod a * Ear- 
val gh an k-ti'val), a. Of or | nest intreaties and serious conjurements.’ 
pertaining to the conjunctiva. —Conjune- | Milton, 
tical meni . in anat. the conjunctiva (kon-jir’ér), n. 1, One 


Conjunctive kon- u con- 
ingk tiv * a. { 


junctivus con, . See CoNnJor.] 
Lt Closely united. —X 80 netive 
to my life and soul.’ Shak. —2, Uniting; 
serving to unite. ‘Some (conjunctions) are 
conjunctive, and some disjunctive.’ Harris. 
—Conjunctive mood, in m. the mood 


which follows a conjunction or 
some condition or * . It fs more 


etively (kon-jungk'tiv-li), adv. Ina. 


conjunctive or combined manner ; together. 
Of Strasburg and Ulm I way apenk copfuneiney. 
“otter 


Conjunctiveness (kon-fungk’tiv-nes n. 
The quality of being conjunctive. —2 


| 
| 
sirable 
— 
urati 
jura 
conjured’ 
. by 
conpure 
practising 
devil 
else but 
Conj 





who solemnly enjoins or conjurea.—2. + One 

bound by a common 8 —— 

, Conjuror n’jér: n An 
practises legerd 


enchanter; one who emain; 
a juggler. 

I don’t take them 
——— 


Conn (kon), «.¢. See Con, to know, and 
Con, Conn, newt. 
Conn (kon or kun), », Naw. the position 
taken up by the person who cons, or directs 
the steering of a vessel ‘The quarter- 
master at the conn.’ Mich, . 
(kon-nas’ens, 
kon-nas‘en-ai), nm. [L con, and nascor, to 


be born.] 1 The common birth of two or | 


— —— — — — — — — — — — — — —— — — — — — — 


CONNECTION 


Connate (kon’nat), a. [L con, and natus, 
born, nascor, to be born.) 1. Belong- 
hd chief ——— ogre rie 
P y i to or prin- 

ciples. The conviction that 

if we are sent into the 
world with certain connate 
principles of truth, those 
prinetples cannot be false." 
|. H, Lewes.— 2 In anat. 

see under CONFLUENT. — 
3. In bot. anited in origin: 
growing from one base, or 
united at their bases; united 
into one body ; as, connate 
leaves or anthers.—4. In 
med. congenital; as, connate diseases, See 
extract. 





Connate Leaves. 


upon ori- 
ginal confirmation, being called cenprittad; whilst 

diseases or affections that have supervened dur- 
ing gestation or delivery, are termed conmmate. 


Dungilisen. 
Connate-perfoliate (kon'nat-pér-{0'li-at), 
a. In growing together or connate at 
their bases: a term used of leaves. Leaves 
of this character surround the stem. 
Connation (kon-na‘shon), n. Connection by 
birth; natural union. Dr. #7. — — 
Connatural (kon-nat’i-ral), a, " x con 
and natural.) 1. Connected by nature; 
united in nature; belonging to by nature. 
These affections are commatural to ws, and as we 
grow up, so do they. Str R. LE strange. 
2 Participating of the same nature. ‘And 
mix with our connatural dust’ Milton. 
Connaturality (kon-nat’i-ral"i-ti), mn, Par- 
ticipation of the same natare; natural union, 
are) A congruity or connaturality.’ Sir 
. aie. 


+ (kon-nat’(-ral-iz), v.t. To 
connect by nature, 

(kon-nat’fi-ral-li), ade. In a 
connatural manner ; the act of nature; 
originally. Sir M. Hale. 

turalness (kon-nat’i-ral-nes),n. Par- 
ticipation of the same nature; natural 
union. Bp. Pearson, 

Connature (kon-na‘tir), ». (Prefix con, and 
nature.) Li in nature; identity or 
similarity of character. 

Commature was defined as keness in kind between 
either two changes In consclousness or two states of 
consclousness, M. Spencer. 

Connaught (kon-nat’ 3; 
Fm e 88th ment of foot the 

distin- 


army. It is one of the most 


ished of the Lrish ments. 
tet. [SeeCon.] To know, 
4 To be able. ucer. 


bine; to associate; as, to conneet ideas; the 
Strait of Gibraltar connects the Mediter- 
ranean with the Atlantic; a treaty connects 
two nations; the interests of agriculture are 
connected with those of commerce; families 
are connected by or by friendship. 
To him no hi no low, no no small 

He fills, be —8* connate ond eqtals all. 


Pope. 
ae ere eee ee Te does not 
oceur o's poems, in Shakspere, or 
in the Bible.) 


-rod eon neko ng sec), n In 
w 


connecting the 
with that end of the working-beam w 
lays over the cylinder. 
(kon-nek'shon), n. 


(L. connerio. See CONNECT.] 1. The act 
connecting or state of being connected; the 
act of joking or state of being joined; 
union by junction, by an intervening sub- 
stance or medium, by dependence or rela- 
tion, or by order in a series. ‘ Connection 
between canse and effect." Whewell. ‘The 





J j 
“An more at the same time; production of two close connection between vicious theory and 
junct aa gaa : Sor ——— or more together. Sir 7, Browne.—2 The | vicious practice.’ Macaulay. 
— — ———— act of wing together or at the same My heart, which by a secret harmony, 
to go together. lexstond —n Beveridge. 7 connascence, or growing together. moves with thine, joined in — erat, 
The theory of the syllogism in Depth (far les in —*2 Each intermertiate idea must be such as, in the 
both es confunctly) was not generalized by (kon-nas‘ent), a, Produced to- | whole chain, hath a visible conection with the two 
; ‘Sir IP Hamitton, gether or at the same time. | it is placed between, Locke. 
ch, chain; ¢h, 3c. loch; g,go; j,job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Key. 


CONNECTIVE 


2. Relationsh! ~ blood or marriage, but 
more specifically by marriage; hence, a 
son connected with another by this relation- 
ship.—3, Circle of persons with whom any 
one is brought into contact; as, a large 
business connection. —4, An association or 
united bedy; a religious sect; as, the Me- 
thodist Connexion.—In this connection, in 
connection with what is now under conai- 
deration; as, in this connection 1 re- 
mark, &¢., a phrase said to be of American 
origin, but now freely used by writers in 
this country also.—Syx. Union, coherence, 
continuity, junction, association, depend- 
ence, intercourse, commerce, communica- 
tion, affinity, relationship. 

Connective (kon-nek’tiv), a Having the 
power of connecting; tending to connect; 
connecting. —Connective tissue, Same as Cel- 
tular Tissue. See under CELLULAR, 

Connective (kon-nek’tiv), n. That which 
connects. peered aie — mm. a word 
that connects i? dL eusboncen: & 
conjunction. (6) In bot, the. that con- 
nects the two lobes of an an 

Connecti vely (kon-nek'tiv-li),ade. In acon- 
nective manner; union or conjunction; 

ointly. Swift. 
({kon-nek'tér), mn. One who or 


that which connects. Specifically, (4) in 
chem. a small flexible tube for connectin 
the ends of glasa-tubes in pneumatic ex 


ments. (b) In elect. a device for holding 
—* parts of a conductor in intimate con- 


Conner kon’ér), n. A small fish found 


on the New FE d coast. Called also 
Blue Perch. [United States.) 
Conner (kon’nér), nm, (See Con, to know.) 


1. One who tests or examines; one who has 
a special knowledge of anything. See ALE- 
CONNER —2. One who directs the steersman 


ofa * 

Connext (kon-neke’), v.t. IL connecto, con- 
nezum. See CONNECT.] link together; 
to join; —— ax M. Hale. 

Connexion, n. NNECTION, 

Connexional ——— a 1. Per- 
taining to or 


the nature of a con- 
nection, —2. Pentain ng to a connection in 
the sense of a Tedigiows eect. 

Connexive (kon-neks’iv), a Connective. 
* This connerice particle, ‘therefore."" Mil- 
ton. ‘ Connexive particles.’ Watts. [Rare.] 

Connictation (kon-nik-ta’shon), nm. [L. con- 
nictatio--con, and mnete, to wink. ] e act 


of winking. 
- (kon‘ing, kun‘ing), 7. 
{See the verb Con.) Among seamen, the 
act or art of directing the steersman to 
ide the ship in her proper course. 
dounivancs kon-nivans), nm. The act of 
conniving ; untary blindness to an act; 
intentio forbearance to see a fault or 
other act, generally implying consent to it. 
is better to mitigate Laration © 
pat it to os oo po nt Aggy ace — — 
Such abuses had gradually prevailed on 
strength by connrmanee, 

Connivancy (kon-niv‘an-si), n. — as 
Connivance, See first extract under Cox- 
NIVE. Also written Conntvency. 

—— — niv’), vi pret. & pp. connived; 


Ber, oom I. connive, to wink, to 
nic at, to com ve at an error, &c.— 
to 


ther, and niveo, to wink, allied to 
kon, and nicta, to wink. ] 1+ To —— 
to close and open the eyelids rapidly. 
The artist is to teach them how to ga 
and to consioe with either eye. 
2. Fig. to close the eyes upon a fault or other 
act; to pretend ignorance or blindness; to 
forbear to see; to overlook a fault or other 
act and suffer it to pass unnoticed, uncen- 
sured, or unpunished; followed by at; aa, 
the father connives at the vices of his son. 
T have covmnrtved af this, your friend and you, 
But what is got by this connivancy? Aes. Jue. & FT. 
ou ane it aL ye d took the sacrament at 
asa pledge he never would even — 
af Popery. Maca 
Connivet (kon-niv)} 4 To wat one raeyes 
to; to wink at. Milton, [Rare ] 
Conni (kon-niv’en-si), n. Connivance 
(which see). Hales. 
Connivent (kon-niv’ent), a. [See ConNnIvR.] 


— 


1.t Shutting the eyes; forbearing to see; wil- | 


ag! blind; inattentive. ‘Justice connivent, 

I may so say, oscitant and supine.’ 
Mitton. —2 In nat, "hist having a ually 
inward direction; converging; as, the con- 
nivent wings of an ‘insect, or leaves ofa flower. 
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—— 
same e rm 
the contents of au aaa 


(kon-niv‘ér), n, One who connives. | 
Abettors, counsellors, consenters, commen 
constvers, concealers; each of these aia be fi 
guilty before God's tribunal. Fumtus, 


notsseur, 
verb —— connattre, from —* conosco, 
to know. See COGNIZANCE. } A critical 
judge of any art, particularly of Lane 
and sculptore; one competent to pass a 

tical judgment upon anything; one that can 
pick out what is superior from a number of 


things. 
Your lessen learn'd, you'll be secure 
To get the name of conneisoeur. Swift. 
The consmeisseur ts one who knows, as to 
the diicttant, who only thinks he knows, ‘atrholt. 


Connoisseurship (kon'is-sfir-ship),n. The 
role or part of a connoisseur, 

Connotate (kon'é-tat), of & pp. 
notated; ppr. connotating. [ Gan, Scone 


and noto, notatum, to * 22 1. To 
include in the meaning; to connote: said of 
a word. 
God's foreseeing doth not include or comsmotate pre- 
determining. Hasmmeonit. 
2 To involve; to imply. ‘Law and puniah- 
ment being relations, and mutually connot- 
ating each the other." Bp. Reynolds. (Rare.) 
on-6-ta’ on), n. Thatwhich 
constitutes the potter i of a word; the at- 
tributes expressed by a word, See ‘extract. 
The more asual mode of declaring the connotation 
of a name is by predicating two or more connotative 
names which make up pops bon the whole conne- 
—————— ouseat bree aped 
pen ool aces oar employ names which ‘connate 
Super el oF the atte nese SCORES, St, Man isa rational 
animal shaped so anc F. S. Mili. 
Connotative —— — a. Connoting; 
significant, CONNOTE and CoNNOTA- 
TION, 


MNES ATE HOt covrmotatine; —— the 
indivi nals whee ova ooltea fe ar but they do net 
indicate or imply any attributes as be! to those 
individuals, 


Connote (k 


Roe Nore) fi 


comprise among the 
to imply. 


Good, in the general sense of it, connates also a 
certain pohabletnes of ft to some other thing, South, 


—Note, Denote, Connote, Note is ic, 


{ con, and noto, to mark. 
'o include in the meaning; to 
attributes expressed; 


and means to mark in any way. ote 
and denote are distinguished in logic, the 
former referring to qualities which a 


word expresses; the latter to the individuals 
or objects to which it isappiied. Thus the 
word ‘horse’ connotes the qualities that dis- 
tinguish a horse from other animals, and 
denotes the class of animals which are char- 
acterized by having these qualities. There 
is a corresponding distinction between the 
derivates connotation, connotative, and de- 
notation, denotatice. Thus proper names 
have no connotation or are not connotatice, 
but they are denotative. Thames is the 
name a particular river, which is the 
denotation of that word, but as it is not 
8138 the river in virtue of any attributes, 
at peng f is not —— inl 

Connote (kon-nét’), v. ‘o have a mean 
another 


ain eco nm in connection with 


Some grammarians have sald that an adjective only 
comnetes, and means nothing by itself. Horne Toote, 


Connubial (kon-ni'bi-al), a. (L. connudializ, | 


from conmubiw —con, and nubo, 
to marry.] Pertaining to marriage; nuptial; 
belonging * the State of husband and wife. 
— love.’ Milton. ‘Connubialrites.” 


Connubiality (kon-nfi-bi-al'i-ti), n. The 
state of connubial; anything pertain- 
ing * * of husband and wife. ‘With 
the view —— y me I 
which had ss.’ Dickens, 

Counublaity <) (kon- tae bi-al-li), ade, Ina 
connubial manner; as man and wife, 
(kon-nit'mér-ait), «ft. To 
reckon or count in with anything else. 
‘Onght to be connumerated or reckoned to- 
ther.’ Cudworth. 
mnumeration (kon-nfi'mér-A"shon), n-. 
A reckoning together. Person. 

Connusance (kon’u-sans), n. [Fr. connois- 

sanee.) Inlaw, cognizance (which see), 


—Connivent valves, in anat. those wrinkles Connusant (kon‘p- —5 a. In law, know- 


or folds of the lining membrane of canals | 


Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ing; informed; 
néte, not, méve; 


some connudialities 


tibe, tub, byll; 


CONQUERABLE 


Connusor Same as Ci : 
GonnusoF (kon. —323 —— 
r. and nutritious.) Nutritious 


— odous, * a tooth. } In 
ame given to certain minute, glistening, 
der bodies, hollow at the = 


They are su) 
or —— —— dentic 
and anneli 

Conohelix (Gk n0-Re 1K), [Gr. biénos, 
a cone, and feliz, a spl 1 genus of tur- 
binated shells, of the a y Muricide. 

Coneld (k6n’oid), n. (Gr. kénoeidés—binor, 

and etdos, form.) 1. In geom. (a)a 
solld formed by the revolation of a conic 
section about its axis. If the conic section 


isa parabola the resulting solid is a 
bolic conoid or paraboloid; if a —— 


the solid is a lic conoid — 
boloid; if an ell pee, an elliptic a 
spheroid, or an ellipsoid. Ps skew surface 

which may be generated line 
moving in such a wauner —* to 


a 
straight line and curve, and continue paral- 
a to a given plane.—2 In anet. the pineal 


onl (kino, « Having the form of a 


cone; conoidal. 
Conoldal (ké-noid’al), a. Approaching toa 
conical form; nearly not exactly 
Conoidic, oidical (k6-noid'ik, ké-noid’- 


Con 
ik-al), a. Pertalfning to a conoid; having the 
— a conoid * 
Conominee (k6-nom'in-é or k6-nom‘in-2"),n. 
One named or designated as an associate; a 


—_ nominee. 
(ko-no-sen’té), nm. Same as Coy- 


noscente. 
(kon-kwod'rat), et. [L. com, 

and quadratus, squared. See 
—— To bring into a square. Ash. 


— Saree kon-kwas’sit), vt. pret. & 
Pp. conquassated; ppr. wassating. [L. 
conquasso, jassatum, from con, 
* and quatio, guassum, to shake.) 


Conquaseation’ fon- ins a 55 a 


Conquer (k ne'er), mt. 10, r, conquerre 
uer (Kon; e. 5 
conquerrer, Mod. Fr. conguérir, from L. con- 
quire, to seek for, go in quest of, procure— 
con, together, and quarro, to seek. ask, gain 
mmr ore quest and suv) 1. To subdue 


Lo ago fi = 
sistance is no — +~ nel jer 
one’s power; to vanquish; —*— i meen 


to gain over. 
If we be comgwer'd let men conguer us, 
And not these bastard Breton, Shae. 
And ti mine arm should twenty worlds, 


There's a fellow beats all conquerars. Debier. 
We congner’d France, but felt out captive’s charm 
Their arts victorious triamph'd o'er our arms, Page 
2 To overcome or surmount, as obstacles, 
difficulties, or anything that hinders pro- 
gress. —3, To gain or obtain —— 

It was only after a 
bodies that ancient 


bringing under one’s power by ‘the exertion 
of force, of getting the better af by an effort 
— — — — 
usually a sa 

struggles or conflicts; while ca refers 
more commonly to a single conflict. Thus 
Alexander the Great Asia in a 
succession of battles, and ranguished Darius 
in one decisive engagement. Swbhdwe im- 
plies a more gradual and continued 
sure, but a surer and more decisive su’ 


tion. Sut, is to bring completely ander 
the yoke of dage.-—SyN. To subdue, van- 
uish, overcome, overpower, overthrow 


‘eat, rout, discomfit, subjugate, 


—* (kong kér- a-bl), a. 
of Suing — evercome, or 
Revenge... which yet we are eure is con- 


fi, Se. abune; ff, Sc. fey. 





oil, pound; 





of conscience ; a sense of Justice and strict 


CONQUERABLENESS 559 CONSCRIPT 
under all the strongest temptations | 1. Consciousness; knowledge of our own 
— it.’ —— actions or thoughts conformity to its dictates. 
uerableness (k ér-a-bl-nes),n. A Merit and good works is the end of man's motion ; There were the high Christian 


uereas (kongher-es) n, Afemale who 
—— a victorious female. 


O Truth! thou art a mighty congueress. 


Bean, & Fi. 
(kong'kér-ing-li), ade, By 
conqueri 
+ (kong kér-ment), n. Con- 
quest. 2 Hall, Rare] 


— 525—*85 n One who con- 
quers; one — gains a victory; one who 
subdues and brings into subjection or pos- 
session by force or by influence. 

This England never did, nor never = cal, 
Lie at the proud foot of a congne 
But when it first did help to wound fd itself. Shak, 


— The , an epithet applied to 
William L. as na his conquest of 
England in 1066, ——— applied, how- 


ever, the name was not exact 

with conqueror in the modern sense. 
Witlam, we must always —— did not give 
imself The 


synonymous 


Conaness — n, "v0. Fr. 


* 


from conqguistus, 
procure, See —— 1 * 
act Te ot conquering; the act * overcom 
vanquishing opposition by force, ph ier} 
or moral; subjugation; —— "followed b 
af before the persons conquered, or the 


tory or bade gained by — as, the 
conquest French by the —— the 
conqueat of India by Britain; a nation's con- 
quest of its liberty. ‘A purity that has been 
won by — ane co Dr. Caird. 
When used absolutely it often means spe- 
— extension of territory by force of 


y the plough, 
— — more in ¥ value. Futier. 
In joys of conguest he resigns his breath. Adidiron. 
Three years sufficed for the congwest of the coun- 
try. Prescott. 


ee or ae 
@ or conflict; —— 


nation’s liberty. —3 “that” whic 
ciuere; posession galned by force, — 
or 
he home 
What tributaries follow hive to Rome? s 
i In feudal law, — acquisition ; the 
— of property by other means than 
inheritance, or the acquisition of pro- 
* number in community ——— 
1 others. —4. In Scots /aw, heritable 


35 acquired in any other way than by 
Rrerftage, as LA purchase, donation, &c.; J 
toa contract, herit- 

—R = arty colapyenet 

Co re-emin in Eng. 
conquest. d by William, duke of 
Normandy (afterwards William L) in 1060, 
—— (kong-kwi- —— n (Lh 
seek for. See 
—— A gre —— a neekne 
for the purpose of making a collection. 
‘The conguieition of —— costly marbles 


and cedars.’ 
is Conquistador (ion e-kwis'te-dée), - SP) 
rm © CONquUETOTS 0 

ish 3 ‘The vaclonne and avarice of 
the conquistadors.” Is. Taylor. 

(kon - sang-gwin’ é-al), a. 
Consanguineous, Sir T. Brow 
(kon- —— ee), a. 


L. conea — — related b: Bee 
low.} Of the same blood; related by by birth; 
escended from the same parent or ancestor. 


Am not I consanguineous, on Tout ot her seat 
Consanguinity Goncmaggvint tin, (L 


consanguinitas—prefix con, with, and san- 
quis, —— blood.) The —— per- 
sons by blood; the relation or connection of 
persons descended from the same stock or 
common ancestor, in distinction from afin- 
OF cin Gigs of eseenngulatiy tid b essen 

y es of conse and a common 
faith.’ Prescott. 


1 know no touch of comsanguinity; 
No kin, no love, no blood. ” =e 


— tion { (kon-stir’si-na”shon 
erga pane Ba tipo A iggy A ther 


act of patchi 
{i Konshens), n of teen 


conacientia, to know, to be 
privy en eee with, ‘and seio, to know, } 


ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; §, job; 





&. go; 


and covsezence of the same is the accomplishment of | 
man's rest. Bacon, 


The sweetest cordial we receive at best, 
Is consectence of our virtuous actions past, 
Sir J, Denham, 


2. Private or inward thoughts; real senti- 


— 
troth, 1 will speak 
2. 7 think | he would not wish 
bat where he is. 
Do you in conscience think—tell me, Sete 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind. 


3. The faculty, power, or principle — 
us, which decides on the rightness or wrong- 
ness of our own actions and affections; the 
sense of right and wrong.—A bad conscience, 
a repro’ conscience,—A good conscience, 
an approving conscience. 

My corrcience hath a thousand several tongues, 


Ad every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns ine for a villain, 


Whatever creed be taught, or land be trod. 
Man's conscience ts the oracle of God, Ayreve. 


C is 

ot ight nd — nh Su eat 
of approbation and ca: 

4. Morality; what a good —— would 

— 


consetence of the 
hunaself ene | 


had, against right and comscience, by shameful 
— intruded if into another mane kis king 


— In ail conscience, to be reasonable, tokeep 
within the bounds of moderation: a form of 
asseveration. (Colloq. 

Half a doren fools are, (nu ai! conscience, as many 
as you should require. Sw. 
—In conscience, with a mod conscience, in 
Justice, in honesty, in truth. 
What you require cannot, i conscience, bad 


—To make conscience, to make a matter of 
conscience, to act according to the dictates 
of conscience; to scruple to act contrary to 
the dictates of conscience. 

Children are travellers newly arrived ina 
country; we should therefore mate conscience not 
deceive them. Locke, 

—Court of conscience, a court established 
rad the — of small debts in London 
and other ing cities and districts. — 
Conscience clause, a clause or article in an 
act or law dealing more or less with religious 
matters, and which specially relieves per- 
sons who object to engage in or be present 
during religious services or acts there 
enjoined or named, from conscientious 

les, as in taking judicial oaths or hav- 

ing their children present at school during 
the time of religious instruction or service. 
~~ Conscience money, money paid to relieve 
the conscience, as money sent to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in payment of a tax 
which has previously been evaded. 
(kon'shenst), a. Having con- 


science. ‘ You — Sir 


Smitten by 
Comacionst (kon’shi-ent), a. Conscious. 
—— — that he played his 
w 


—— -bhi-en’shus),a. 1.¢Con- 


Ths beret, guilty and consefentions to himself 
of refurablie Wahrtiock. 
2. —— by conscience; governed by a 
strict regard to the dictates of conacience, 
or by the known or supposed rules of right 

wrong; a8, & conscientious —— 
3. la by conscience ; according 
the dictates of conscience. ‘Lead a lite = 
80 conscientious a probity." Sir R. L’ £e- 
—* —srx. Serupulous, exact, faithful, 


(kon-shi-en‘shus-li), adv. 
In a conscientious manner; according to the 
direction of conscience; with a strict regard 
to right and wrong. 
If the conscience ha: 
not therefore cease te 
mitted it comseientionsly, 
Conscientiousness (kon-shi-en'shus-nes),. 
1, The state or quality of being conacien- 
tious; a scrupulous regard to the decisions 


8 to be deluded, sin does 
sin, aman com- 
Senta, 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


| 
| 


ROCs, Comscten~ 
tiewsness wach as few ki © or dare to dit 
a on the throne, which never swerved throwgh 
am or policy from strict rectitude, Afiiman, 
2. In phren. one of the moral sentiments 


having a special organ. ne heneen aang 


the sentiments 
Conscionable —3 bl), a. [*An ill 


coined word, ol as a contraction of con- 
acience-able; the regular formation from the 
verb conscire, to conscious, would be 
——— which was probably thought to be 
brief, Conseionable is a sort of a coni- 
promise between conscible and conscience- 
able.” Skeat.) 1. Governed by conscience; 
according to conscience; reasonable; just. 
If the minister's part be rightly discharged it ren- 
rs the more conscronatle, and cas 
A —— quiet, ——— * 
Let my debtors have cousrronatve satisfaction. 


a 
2.4 Endowed with aconscience, 


A knave, very voluble; no further comsctonaie 
than in putting on the mere form of civil and humane 
seeming. dhad, 


(kon’shon-a-bl-nes), 1. 


are 


Conscionableness 
The state or —8 ty being consclonable ; 


reasonableness; equl 

bly — “a-bli), ade. Ina 
conscionable manner; reasonably; justly. 
Jer. Taylor. 

‘on’ehus), a. [L. conseius—eon, 
and scio, to know.) 1. Possessing the faculty 
or power of knowing what affects or what 
goes on In one’s own mind. 

Among substances some are * or —— 

or have a power of thought. Mates. 

2. Having direct knowledge of a thi hav- 
ing such a knowledge as conve aie te 
mediate sensation or perce n this and 
the — sense now always ‘with af be- 
fore the object of consciousness, formerly 
sometimes with to, and still often with to 
before the reflexive pronoun. 

Slowly and — ofthe 

That watch'd him... went L. 

Eneas only, consrfens fe th 
—— e len. 


Tennyson, 


Dryden. 
3. Knowing from conscience or from an in- 
ternal persuasion; aware; sensible. ‘As if 
he were conscious to himself that he had 
played his part well upon the stage." Bacon. 
vehai had been sclicitons with —** king on his 
— te herself thar be had been 
Clarendon, 
4 — — the subject of conscions- 
ness; known to one ‘a self; as, conscious guilt, 
‘Afresh with conscious terrors vex me round.’ 


Miiton, 

(kon’shus-li), ade. In a con- 
scious — with knowledge of one's 
own mental operations or actions. 


Ifthese percep with their —— — 
remained in the —— zan⸗e thinking ning wee 
be 153 —— 


sciousness (kon' —5 n 1 The 
‘ae of knowing what affects or what 
on in one’s own mind; as, conactousness 
tinguishes sentient from non-sentient 
—2 Immediate know] ne as 
is elton in sensation and perce 
Conseton secs ts thus, on the one hand, ae receg- 
nition by the mind or ‘ego" of its acts and affections 
«in other words, the sel-affirmation that certain mo- 
difications are known by me and that these moddifica- 
tions are mine. Sir 1. Hametiton. 
3. Internal persuasion; feeling; as, he had 
a secret consciousness that his —— 
would prove false.— Double consciousness, 
med. a somnambulistic —— 
in which the individual leads, as it were, 
two lives; recollecting in candition 
what occurred in previous conditions of the 
same character, but knowing nothing of the 
occurrences in the other. nglison.—At- 
tention, Consciousness. See ATTENTION, 
Consciunclet (kon-shi- poh weno lage lege {Asif from 
a L. form conseiunenla of conacientia, 
conaclence: used in —9 4 worth: 
less, trifling conscience. B; acke 
Conscribet — —— See COMBGRIPE} 
To enrol; to enlist; to levy. 
The army (which was not omem, was — ied, 
and come together at Ha 


Conserint (kon'skript), a. II. conser; * 


m censcribo, to enrol — con, with, an 


rite to write. } enrolled. — 
Conseri fathers, the lish version of the 
Latin Patres conseripti, the formula used in 


addressing f *8* — of — Rome. ; 

Conscrip o pt) nm conserit, 
One who — — y enrolled for mili- 
tary or naval service. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure,—See KEY. 


CONSCRIPTION 





(hon -akrip shon), n. [L. con- 
seriptio. n enrolling or registering. | 
“Ganwcrptin of men —— * Burnet. 
Spec —2. A com ry enrolment of 
— of a certain age, held liable to 
be drafted for ad or naval service. 
The system prevails in several Continental 

Conscriptional (k krip’shon-al), a. P 
on-akrip’shon a. Per- 

taining to a conscription. 

Consecrate (kon'sé-krit), vf pret. & pp. 
consecrated; ppr. consecrating, (L. conaeero 
—con, with, and sacro, to consecrate, from 


sacer, sacred. See SACRED.] 1. To make or | 
declare to be sacred with certain ceremonies , 


or rites; to printe to sacred uses; to 
set apart, dedicate, or devote to the service 
and worship of God; as, to consecrate a 
—— to consecrate the eucharistic ele- 


Then shalt consecrate Aaron and = = 
He (Christ) clothed himself in their affections, ind 
they admitted voy tah their sorrows, and his presence 
contecrated their F. Martineau. 
2 To enrol ora deities or saints; to can- 
onize.—3. —* dedicate with a certain degree 


I dedicate, I comsecraete with tears— 

These idyls, Tennyson, 
4 To render venerable; to make respected ; 
to hallow; as, rales or princi: conae- 
crated by time. —Sy¥N. To sanctify, devote, 
dedicate, hallow. 

Consecrate (kon‘sd-krat), a Sacred; con- 

secrated; devoted; dedicated. * Assembled 


in that ‘consecrate place.” Bacon. ‘The 
imperial — to = consecrate.’ Shak, 
or 
(kon ma sé-krit-ed-nes), 
State of being 
Rare.] 


(kon-sé-kra’shon), a. 1. The 
act or ceremony of consecrating or 
ing from a common to a sacred use, or of 
devoting and dedicating a person or thing 
to the service and w p tee God, by cer- 
tain rites or solernities; 


the ——— of the 
eucharist; the consecration of a bishop. 
Consecration makes not a place sacred, but —— 
solemnly declares it so, 
Specifically 24a) i In ing of the —— 
Roman em deification; the ceremony 
the ape eosis of an emperor. (5) In the 
R. Cath. Ch. ——* 3. The act of 
rendering venerabl 
Conseorstor (kon’sé-kri-tér), mn. One who 
Consecratory (kon’sé- — -i), a. Making 
— ; Consecratory wi Bp. Morton. 


t (kon-sek-ta'né-us), a. [L. 
consectaneus, following — J Follow- 
ing as 4 matter of course, 

t —— * conaec- 
ange. from consector, to follow eagerly — 
—— “Follow —— 
secutus, to follo ollowing, consequen 
deducible, Sir "7 Brow 
* (kon eokter, n. That which 
follows; consequence: deduction from pre- 
anton: < * — propositions are 


‘oolion 
—— —— vt. To follow 
closely after; to pursue. Wolsey. 
Consecution t (kon-sé-kf‘shon), n. [L. con- 
secutio, from consequor, to follow—econ, and 


sequor, to follow, whence sequence, and 
from same root second.] L A follow- 
train of consequences from 


ing or seqiel ; 
promioes series of deductions. ‘Conseeu- 
evidently found in the —— Sir 
M. Hale.—2. Succession ; series of things 
that follow each other. 
In a quick consecution of colours, the im * 
—— tea tocmeioas "Menno 
~Consecution month, in astron. — space 
between one conjunction of the moon with 
the sun and another; a lunar month. 
Consecutive (kon-sek’fi-tiv), a [Fr. 
conseentif. See CONSECUTION.] LL Unin- 
terrupted in course or succession; suc- 
ceeding one another in a regular order ; 
successive. ‘Fifty consecutive years,” Ar- 
buthnot, —2. Following: succeeding: with 
to. ‘Comprehending only the actions of a 
man, conseeutive to volition.’ Locke.--Con- 
secutive chords, in music, a succession or 
repetition of chords of the same interval; 
as, consecutive octaves, consecutive fifths, — 








| 


but not having direct or evident connection | 
with the mary ailment. — Consecutive 
combination, in chem, a term applied to the 
chemical process by which a series of salts 
are formed from one another; thus, the 


quadroxalate of potash is derived in the | 


same way from the binoxalate as the binox- 
alate itself is derived from the neutral ox- 
alate, two atoms of water being displaced 
by two atoms of hydrated oxalic acid. 
Consecutive (kon-sek’i-tiv), n In music, 
one of a series of chords following each | 
other at a like interval of pitch. The term | 
is ly applied in the gn ped to veoh for. | 
bidden progression of 
Consecutively ee ie ae irl —— *— 
a consecutive manner; in 
sion; successively. 
veness 
State of bei: , or of following 
Counsel. Chaucer. 
Gonseminate’ ( ( on-sem‘i-nit) of [L 
and semino, to sow.) To sow together, 
fferent sorts of seeds, Bailey. 
+ (ken- 


Consenescence, 
sé-nes‘ens, kon-sé-nes‘en-si), ™. conse- 
nesco, to = old.] A growing ; decay 
from age. Kay. 
So (ken'eons), n A — or feel- 
conjunction, or union, with another. 
Cudworth. 


Consensiont (kon-sen'shon), n, [L. consen- 
win, See CONSENT.} Agreement; accord. 
‘One mind and ding, and 8 a vital 
consension of the whole body. Bentley. 

Consensual sen'shii- 


Rel ig aeeas n | 
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Consecutive magnetiem, alight poles | sive legal consen though a lesser 
formed at Patan) so pit of a magnetic of intoxication —— not afford a A 
bar, which tend to distarb the attraction | for annulling a contract. Consent 
of the real poles. — symptoms, null where it proceeds on essential error, 
in pathol. a ha t on the + rtp? onset kgs foree and 
cessation, —* the decline, of adisease, | fear.—Assent, Consent. See jer ASSENT. 





Consentt (kon-sent’), v.t. Togrant; toallow; 
to give assent to. 


Interpreters... will not consenf it to be a true 
story. Afvtos. 
Consen’ (kon-sen’ta-né"i-ti), n, 


— — Herth Brit Ree. (Rare 
Consentaneous 


A 
TF 
ay 
8 
Po; 


Be ale consentaneous to reason.” 


Consentaneously -ta'né- ade. 
Agreeably; — — — ag 


(kon-sent’ér), n, One who con- 
‘No nor consenter to it (tres- 


son).” Sir M. Hale. 


— li), ade. Ina 
—— or —— — manner. Jer. 


Consequence (kou's-kwens), n. IL conm- 
6 ‘tohow from root of second.) — 

which fol follows from any act, cause, 

or series of actions; an event or effect pro- 

duced by some preceding act or cause. 
Popoperta — 
Transgressed, inevitably thou 





(kon-sen'si-al or kon-sen 
al), a. 1. In lew, formed or existing by 
mere consent; as, a consensual marriage. 
2. In physiol. excited or caused by sensation 
or sympathy and not by conscious volition. 

— Consensual motions, in . a term ap- 
plied to two or more simultaneous motions, 
of which the second: or more remote 
motions are independent of the will. Thus 
the iris matreets whee the eye is open to 


admit the 
(Kon-sen‘aus), [L. See Con- 
: concord. 


Consent E (kon-sent’), vi, L consentio, to 
with, and sentio, to feel, per- 
onive, Think} 1. ———— in sentiment: to be 
of the same mind; toaccord. ‘Flourishing 
many years before Wyalifte, and much con- 
senti with him in judgment." —— — 
2. To yield to what one has the right, 
or disposition to withhold; to 
persuasion or entreaty; to comp 
My poverty, but not my will, — 
& To agree to acknowledge; to — 
assent; to concur: with fo or unto. 
1 consent note the law that it is good, Rom. vii, 16, 


SyN. To accede, yield, assent, comply, agree, 
permit, 


‘ate 


allow, concede, t, admit. 


Consent (kon-sent’), » [From the verb.] 
1. Ves with what is done | 
or pro to be done by another; a yield- 
ing of mind or will to that which is pro- 


— uiescence; concurrence; compli- 
me on ath eve Sea to 


2 Accord of minds; ‘ 
or sentiment; unity —— opinion. | 
They fock together in consent like oo ey ne 
St A | 

8.4 A preconcerted design; concert. 
Here was a — 
Knowing aforeband of ow 
Lm oe ery tla pmoten map Shad, 
4, Agreement; coherence; correspondence 
in parts, qualities, or operation. 


_ Bronk ote Ent harmony that 9 | 


agreement or sympathy, 
part of the system 
See — | 
conenrrence in the 
ment, of such a 
y consenting. Con- 
Iplied in all lene — 


an 
ot h one —S— 
ucts some distant 
6. In law, intelligen 
terms of a contract or 
— as to bind the pa 


ute — — 


2 Conclusion; inference; deduction. 
— — 
eee 

1 must after thee, with this my 
Such fatal comseyience unites us Uhfee Miiton. 


4. Importance: by of; as, this isa 
. of consequence, or “some, little, 

ho consequence: as persons, 
Sarina; extensive ; distine- 


eg (how's kwent). a. “th conse. 
Following as natural effect: 


Sith to oF on. a 
The to, beift om, am act 
right was conseguent a 


solete.} 


he cou! 
the consequence justly connected with the 
ises; conclusive, Sir M. Hale.—S. At- 


terized H 4 
pompous ; persons and their 
manners. *‘ stately and consequential 





Fite, fiir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndédte, not, mdve; 


tbe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; §, Se. fey. 





CONSEQUENTIALLY | 


with right connection of ideas. 


* The faculty 
of writing consequentially.’” A 


ddison.— 


2 By consequence; not — —* even- | 


tually. South.—3.’ In a regular 
the order of cause and effec 

Were a man a king in his dreams, and a 
awake, and dreamt conseguentiadiy, and in continu. 
ous unbroken schemes, would he be in reality a king 
or a beggart Addizon, 


4. With assumed Importance; with conceit; 


mpously. 

uentialness (kon-sé-kwen'shi-al- 

ne3), % 1L The quality of being consequen- 
tial or consecutive, as in discourse.-—2. Con- 
ceit; pompousness; the assumption of dig- 
nity or importance 

Consequen' 


e3; in 


tly Teou'eb-kevent-2l}, adv, BY 1 


consequence; by necessary connection of 
effects with their causes; in consequence of 
something. Comp. THEREFORE. 
Consequentnesst pL pork trey on 
Regular connection of pro tions, follow- 
each other; consecutton of discourse, 
— — 9 — e whole body of 
the doctrine” Sir K. 
in — Fo. 8 IL consero, 
conacrtunm, to put together—con, —— 
and sero, eertuim, to bind} Junction; * 
tation. cue ten of design, how exu 


site!" You {Rare.} 

: ble (kon-sor¥9b a, [See * 
SERVE. may ept or preserve: 
from decay or injury. 

(kon-s#rwan-sl), mn. [L. conser- 
— See CONSERVE.) The act of preserv- 
ing; conservation; ation. <A court 


preservy: 

Hondo Fo x is held by the Lord-mayor of 
—* for the preservation of the ery 

Gonservant (kon-sérv’ant Preserving 


the power or qu Pp preserving 
ecay or destruction. ({Rare.] 

* papacy was clther the procreant of coreserternt 
cause of ail the ecclesiastical coatroversies in the 
Christian world. Fuller, 

Conservation (kon-sr-vi'shon), » [LL 

conservation, —* —— — he act of 
—— tr ng, or pro 

vation from loaa, decay, injury, or pe Br 


the keeping of a thing in a safe or entire 
state; —— — as, the conservation of 
a the conservation of 
the Peace society; the conservation of 
pri e 
These may indeed be times pressing 
— — of all, demands the —** 
yt rights of a few. Hallowe. 
—Conservation ef energy. See under Ex- 
ERGY, FORCE. 
Conservational (kon-sér-vi’shon-al), a. 
Tending to preserve; preservative. 
(kon-sérv‘at-izm), «61. The 
othe pol of what is established. 
1 principles and — 
by Conservatives. 
——— (kon-sérv’a-tiv), a, 
servative: having power or tending to pre 
serve in a safe or entire state, or from loas, 
waste, or injury: said of ‘The 
= figure the most conservative of all’ 

‘cacham.—2. Respecting old institutions, 
customs, and the like; dealing tenderly 
ge what is be = established, = given 

to change merely for e of change: 
said of persons and their principles, 

His (Alfred's) character was of that sterling conser- 
wafive kind which bases itself upoo old facts, but ac- 
cepts o¢w facts as a reason for 

. — 
Hence—3. A yd Tn a political sense, ha 
tendenc: ld and preserve entire 
—— Ae a the country, — civil and 
ecclesiastical; opposed to radi changes 
or innovations in church and state. 


The slow p which Sweden bas made in in- 
trode needa reforms, is owing to the conserpa- 
five spirit of the nobility and the priesthood 


Sayard Taylor. 
(+) Pertaining to the Conservatives or their 
principles. 

The result of this struggle was favourable to 
the Covesermative pasty. highly Macaniay. 
See the noun. 

Conservative (kon-sérv'a-tiv), n. 1. One 
who aims to preserve from ruin, innovation, 
injury, or radical change; one who wishes 
to maintain an institutien or form of goy- 
ernment in ite present state; a preserver; a 


The Holy 5 is the reatioe of 
new life. _— — —— 
2 One of the political party which sprang 
up about the time of the passing of the 


Consequentially on -8é-kwen’shi-al-1i 
adv. 1. Me eee eiodiuction of — 
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a Tory, The professed 
litical 


first reform bill; 
coins “oe anor yeh pea as a 
8 to support and preserve by 
constitutional means the exis insti. 
tutiona of the country, both jesiasti- 
cal and civil; and to oppose such measures 
and changes as they bel eve havea tendency 
—— to destroy or to impair these institu- 
one 
We see that if M. Dumont had died in 1 he 
would have died, to use the new cant word,a decked 
‘ conservative.’ Muacanlay. 
onservativeness (kon-sérv’a-tiv-nes), n. 
—— to preserve; conservatisaan. 
toire (kof-sir-va-twagr), vn [Fr., 
from It. conservatorio,) A name given to an 
establishment for prypeue the study of 
any special branch. The first conservatotre 
wasestablished at Naples in 1537 forthe study 
of music and declamation; others followed 
inItaly, France, Germany, and Belgium. Ori- 
— these conservatoires were intended 
‘or foundlings, orphans, and children, 


and the pupils were and clothed 
and instructed gratuitously, There are also 
conservatoires for instructions in the me- 


chanical arts. 
tor (kon-sér-vii'tér or kon'sér-vi- 
LA er; one who ree 
or violation; epeditically, on 
the charge of preserving the 
public peace, as a judge, sheriff, or the 
also, an officer who has the charge of pre- 
serving the rights and privileges of a city, 
corporation, or community, a8 in Catho ¢ 
universities, It is a word of extensive 
application.—2. In Se ag er & person 
appointed to su) tend idiots, lunatics, 
&e., m their property, and ——— it 
from waste,—Conservators PP yes 
officers who, by the common Pus Eng- 
land, were appointed for the preservation 


* 3 publi =o institution 
o ces peace. r powers were 
far inferior to those of modern justices of 
the peace. 

ee a. Having 
the quality of preserving from loss, decay, 
or — 


tory (kon-sérv’a-tor-i), nm. LtA 
“preservative.” ‘A conservatory of life.’ 


In Christ's law mon concupésces ts the conservatory 
and the last duty of every commandment. 


2. A place for prese anything ina state 
desired, as from bene em , Waste, or in- 
jury; as, a fish-pon eoping fish, a 
gency for corn, an uae for ice and 
other things, = receptacle for water, &c.; 
per ol a pd 
greenhouse for preserving exotics an 
other tender plants: this is the sense in 
which the word Is most commonly used.— 
4. A place of public instruction, designed to 
promote the study of some branch of science 
orart. See CONSERVATOIRE 
Conservatrix (kon-sér-vi'triks), n. fem. of 
conservator. 
Conserve (koa-strv’ gt oar ret. & pp. con- 
served; ppr. conserrt conservo— con, 
and servo, to hold, keep, Sera L To 
keep in a safe or sound state; to save; to 
reserve from loas, decay, waste, or injury; 
defend from violation; as, to —s 
pe pore from ——— to conserve the - m4 
society. ‘All things conserving safe 
his retreat.’ Chapman,—2 To preserve with 
sugar, &., in ** to prevent decay, aa 
fruits, roots, herbs, &e. 
Conserve (kon’sérv), ». 1, That which is 
conserved; specifically, a sweetmea 
of the inspissated juice of fruit polled with 
** —2. In phar. a form of medicine con- 
ved to preserve the flowers, herbs, roots, 
or fruits of simples as ——— as possible in 
their natural fresh e term is also 
applied to a mixture of fresh vegetables and 
—= of the $e Hy ce of honey.—3.t A 
Conserver ron-sirvar), n, 1, One who con- 
serves or preserves; one who keeps from 
loss or injury; one who lays up for preser- 
vation. 
Priests have been the consermers of knowledge and 
sory. Ser iF, Temple. 
2 A preparer of conserves or sweetmeats, 
Consession t ——2 IL consessio. 
See SESsIon.] A sitting together ** 
Consessor? Ron es acr), n. One that sits 
with others. 


Consider (kon-sid’ér), t.t. [T. considero, to 
view attentively, to consider: an augurial 
term—con, together, and sidus, sideris, a 





CONSIDERATE 


constellation. Comp. contenrplate.| 1. To 
fix the mind on, with a view to a careful 
examination; to think on with care; to pon- 
der; to study; to meditate on. 
Know, therefore, this day, and consdder It in thy 
heart. Deut. iv. 99. 
Hast thou cowsidered my servant Job? jJobis. 


Cansider the lilies of the field how the: grow. 
a. 


2. To view attentively; to observe and ex- 
amine, 


The priest shall cvwstder the leprosy, Lev. xill, 15 

‘ Consider weil,’ the voice replied, 

* His face that two hours since hath died; 

Wit thoa find passion, pain, or pride?” Teunyson, 
8. To regard with thoughtful sympathy; to 
relieve. 

Blessed is he that considereth the poor, Ps, xii. 1, 
4. To take into consideration; to have re- 
gard or respect to; to respect. 

Constder, ar, the chance of war. Shad. 

FE led postur 
united at house, at more consalerad alwoast a 

ent, 
5. To take into view or account, or have re- 
gard to, in examination, or in — By 
estimate; as, in adjusting accounts, serv — 
time, and expense ought to be conside 
Hence—6. To requite; to —— —— 
larly for gratuitous services. 

You that ha: in th 
pak * will be * otk bs palma — * 
7. To regard in a particular light; to ju 
to be; to esteem; to reckon; as, I co r 

a rascal, 

Considered as plays, his (Aischylus’) works are 
a considered a& choruses, they are above all 
praise. Macaniay, 
SYN. “To ponder, weigh, revolve, study, 
meditate on, contemplate, examine. 

Consider (kon-sid'ér), «i. 1. To think seri- 
ously, matu “yf or carefully; to reflect: 





sometimes with 
In the day of be joyful, but in the day of 
adversity mane Beet. vik. ta. 
Consider, William: take a month to think, 
A let me have an answer to my wish; 


Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack. 
Tenmyson, 


If it be the desire, the general desire, of the house 
—* which 


Stood ‘sonstioring tm bet oyun —— 
er eyes.’ i 
}-Syn. To reflect, ponder, deliberate. 
ble (kon-sid'ér-a-bl), a. LF. and 
Sp. See CONSIDER.) 1.4 That may be consi- 
dered; that is to be observed, remarked, or 
attended to, 
it is aushtevedis, thet some urns have bad lnncrip- 
tions on them, expressing that the lamps were burn- 
ing. Wilkins. 
2. Worthy of consideration; worthy of re- 
gard or attention. (Obsolescent.) 
Eternity is infinitely the most consiferadve duration. 


Titiotson, 
Hence—3. le; —— notice; 
of some distieotion applied to persons, 
[Obsolescent. } 


You are, indeed, a very comstderadle man. Fersier. 


4. Worthy of consideration on account of 
its amount; more than a little; — 
large; somewhat — or valuable; as, 
a man of considerab se np a consider 
able estate, ‘Considerable sume of money.’ 
Clarendon, ‘ A considerable of the earth 
ia yet unknown,” Bp, Willine, ‘A body of 
a vary og considerable thickness.’ 7. Burnet. 
*We had a considerable number on board.’ 
— 
erableneas (kon-sid'ér-a-bl- ior as 

Some Consids of importance, moment, or 
nity; a a degres of value or importan: 
deserves ie. (Rare or —— 

We must not always measure the consideradieness 
of things by thelr immediate usefulness, Boyle. 


Considerably (kon-sid’ér-a-bli), ade. In a 
deserving nner in a degree not 


roe fellas phe 
Both by their good examples and their pains. 


Roscomanon. 

Considerancet (kon-sid’ér-ans), n. Consi- 
deration; reflection; sober thought. 
Considerate (kon-sid’ér-at), a. (L. consider. 
atus, Sce CONSIDER.) 1, Given to consider- 
ation or to sober meses the htfal ; 
hence, serious; cireumspec : dis- 
creet; prudent; not hee o = cs not neg- 
ligent. 

Aineas is patient, considerate, and careful of his 











ch, chain; th, Se. loch; 
Vou. L 


&,.90; J, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


people. Dryden, 
2 Ha respect to; regardful. [Rare or 
obsolete. 

Ww, wig: “wh, whig;, zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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——— they = de do nothi: 
may be 
3. aioe calm. [Rare or —S 


1 went the nent day secretly to take 
view M. Blount, 


4. Characterized by ——— or regard 


- irae, “ they 


for another's circumstances and feelings; | 
as, a consider- , 


— — or exacting ; 
considerate treatment. — SYN. 
Thoughtful. reflective, careful, discreet, 
dent, deliberate, serious. 
(kon-aid’ér-at-t), adv. With 
deliberation; wi consideration; calm- 
ly; prudently. 

Considerateness (kon-asid’ér-At-nes), 2. 
1. Prudence; calm deliberation.—2. Regard 
for another’s circumstances or feelings. 

Consideration (kon-sid’ér-#"shon n [L 
consideratio, See CONSIDER.) 1, act of 
considering; mental view; regard; notice; 


as, let us @ into consideration the con- 
sequences of a hasty decision.—2, Mature 
thought; serious de’ on. 
Let us think with — Sidney. 
Consideration, like an ange 
And whipped the offending yey out —_ 

: Thoughtful, sympathetic, a ahive, or 

due regard or respect: sometimes with * 


as, consideration for the fealings of 
is the mark of a gentleman. 
Consideration for the poor is a doctrine of the 
charch, Newnan, 
The consideration with which he 32 was 
treated. Whewell, 


—— the —— of han bi 4 ee 
tov. . Webster, 
4. Contemplation; meditation: with of. 

The love you bear to Mopsa hath brought 
the consideration of her virtues. 
5. Some degree of importance; claim to 
notice or regard; a moderate degree of re- 
spectability. 


Lucan is the only author of conphieration wane, 
the Latin who was not explained for the use 
the —— —XR 
6. That which is considered; motive of ac- 
tion; influence; ground of conduct. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other considera- 
tions, to an asylum, Dryden, 

7. That which has influence, or ought to 
have influence, In coming to a determina- 
tion; ground of concluding; reason. 


notice of many ** of the nine- 
Macaulay. 
for trouble, service rendered, 
; remuneration. [Colloq.] 
The —— pene hang te —e — 
one: 
put ton myself, ot We Scott, 
9. In law, the — moves & om 3 
party to en an agreemen’ 
—— cause of a contract; the price 
or motive of a stipulation. In all contracts 
each party gives something in exchange for 
what he receives. A contract is an 
ment upon sufficient consideration. 
consideration man spe ee implied; express, 
when the thing to be given or done is speci- 
—* implied, when no specific consideration 
ed upon, but justice requires it and 
ashe deaptien If; it; 2, when a man labours 
- another wi t stipulating for wages 
the law infers — he shall receive a rea- 
sonable consideration. A good considera- 
tion is that of blood or natural love; a 
valuable consideration is such as money, 
—— Hence a consideration 
ent or i that which 
io given as of oq ted value with 
that which is thar By In Scots law, when 
yalue in money or goods or services has 
been given in return for a deed granted, 
the consideration is said to be onerous; when 
adeed is granted without value, and from 
mere love and favour to the grantee, —* 
consideration is termed gratuitous, —Jn con- 
sideration of, in or regard of; in re- 
Tar crc le bound protec Me act 
wy to ect sub) in 
consideration of their pen od nog him. Brougham. 
Considerativet — a, , &. Faking 
into consideration; thoughtful 
love to be consideratice,’ B. Jonson, 
Consideratort (kon-sid-¢r-A’tér), mn, One 
who considers; a considerer. ‘ Mystical 
considerators.’ Sir T. 


Browne. 
Considerer (kon-sid’ér-ér), n. A thinker; 
one who considers; a man of reflection. 


* Ha 
Considering , (kon — oe. ee ving 
siewanea | for. 


Fite, fiir, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


Considering the weakness of our nature, Spectator, 

Gan reality considering in this use is a parti- 
ple. 

(kon-sid'ér-ing), n, The act of 


deliberating or carefully at’ to; hesl- 
tation. ie or obsolete. } 


ufere throng, 
Asay pressed ——— ———— Shar, 
Consideringly (ooe-aid'te ug: -li), ade. With 
consideration or deliberation. 
(kon-sin’), 


or sign—con, an 


erate aa 


or mark. See SIGN.) 


signu — 
1, To give, send, or set over; to transfer or | 
ion of another or | 


deliver into the 
into a different state, with the sense of 
fixedness in that state or — of 
on; a8, at death the body is consigned 

the grave. 

he in hy gen es. Oe nee 
consigned over to ancther Atterbury. 
2 To deliver or tranafer, —— 
—— intrust; as, to consign goods toa 

Atrid for the T) 

Cansigued oe a yout el to his care, Pape. 
8. To put into a certain form or commit for 
permanent preservation. 


PS alr ————— ~~ as 


é tea ark to assign; to 

The French commander consigned it to the use for 
which it was imended, Dryden. 
5.4 To impress, as with a stamp or seal. 


Consign my spirit with great fear, Fer. Taylor. 
—Intrust, Commit, Consign, See under 
— Sry. To deliver, commit, intrust, 


Consignt (kon-sin’), 0.4 1. To submit; sur- 
render one's = yield. 
A lowers must 


Cues ss sued cee ek. 
2 To agree, assent, or consent. 
condition... to to.’ Shak. 
Consignatary (kon- na-tar-f),n, One to 
whom any trust or business is 
— — atvees n. 1. The 
act of consigning; —— 
——— to another person, place, 
te 
Despair is a certain comsdrnation to eternal ruin, 
Ser. Taylor. 
{Rare,] See ConsIGNMENT.—2. In Scots law, 
the depositing in the hands of a third party 
of a sum of money about which there is 
—— dispute or a competition.—3.+ The 
act of confirming, as by signature or stamp; 
m; an evidence. ‘ e 
of an excellent 


commanded to keep wi 


, Consignor (kon-sin’ér, kon-sin’- 
or), ”. ape ete 


consigns; 
senda, delivers, or commits to another 
= eo ship for — bills 


nif Ik Ex- 
oint — — 


cation (kon-sig’ni-fi-ki”shon), n. 
(See Sicyiry.] Joint signification; conno- 
tation. [Rare.] 
He calls the additional —— —— 
philosophic word, a consignyf . arrss. 
cative (k -nif’ik-At-iv), a. 
(See SIGNIFY.] Having a like signification, 
or jointl ve, 
on-sig’ni-ff), v.f. To denote a 
joint cation; to connote. [Rare.] 
The has po wales of itself, * whey 4 tad 
to connote and comrignty ooke. 
n. The act 


e act of send- 
ke or t; the act of depositing 

h, = for sale.—2. The thing con- 
signed; aa sont or de- 
livered to a factor ved 


consignment ¢ goods 
& ihe writing Vy which anything is com 


* — -ri), a. . consiliari- 


the character of 
acounsel. Jer. Taylor, 


ndte, not, mive; tũube, tub, byl; 


CONSISTENTLY 


Consilience (kon-sil’ 1’ -ens), n [IL con, to- 
gether, and salire, to leap.) Coincidence; 
concurrence. 

ee ee ae ee 


tilicnee of inductions. 

on-ai’mi-lér), a. Pop —— 
and similis, ] Having common resem- 
blance. 


Rare.} 
tude (kon-si-mi’li-tid), 2 Re 


semblance, [Rare.} 
(kon-si-mi'li-t)), a. Common 
resemblance. (Rare.] 


By which means, and ies Stent tenons 
tion, there was a ¥ 
—2——— and — 


pow pe Ro 1 TT sand tegether 
to be in a fixed or permanen 


He 4s before all things, and by his all ore 
siet, Col Lb ty. 
2¢ To remain coherent, stable, or fixed. 


It is the mature of water to consist and 
Say i Brerewsed, 
3 To stand or be; — rised or con- 


— 
epistolary writing conatate in ease and 


The land would consist of plains, and valleys, and 


5. To be compatibl —— ——— 
ous; be ina aren ay with, —— 
: now fo y 

used also absolutely. 

This i , which 
by nm Jomo pa a 
Health consists with temperance alone. foe. 
—To consist —— to coexist; to have 
being concurrently. 

Necessity and election cannot consist together i 
the same act. 


— ena) n, 1A standing 


as the parts of a 


Dod that state of «bry in which ts com 


— 2 


sg —— bodies is divers? deme, rare. 
tangible, pneumatical, volatile, doc. fave, 
2 An indefinite degree of density or viscosity. 

Let the juices or liquor be boiled imto the comic 
ency of strap, Arinthad. 
$. Substance; make; firmness of constitu- 
tion or character; as, resolutions of durable 
consistence. (Rare. 


» ] 
His triendship ts of a acble make and » laibg 
consistency. 


gulations, or judicial 4 
of opinions; en of behaviour or of 
character. 


5. A standing; a state of rest, in which 
Sunes capaie at growths or decrease remain 
for a time at a stand; persistence. [Eare or 


obsolete. ] 
ve them a durable consucence inthe souk 

give them a durable consistence in the s0 

6+ That which stands tegether os  wniaed 

whole; a combination. 

ene ED of God, 20 meaning the whels eon 

t (kon-sist’ent), a. [L. comsistens 
See CONSIST.] 1. Fixed; firm; not ftuid; 


consistent with himse 
t conatatent with fanties and policy. 
So two consistent motions act the soul. Page. 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; F, Se. fey. 
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CONSISTING 
Co + (kon-sist‘ing), p. anda, Hav- 
ing tence; as, 25 bodies,’ 


Bacon, —2. Consistent: followed by with, 

You could not help bestowing more than is cvse- 
sitting with the fortune of a private man, or with 
the will of any bat an Alexander. “pen, 

Consistorial, C (kon-sis-t6’rl-al, 
kon’sia-tor-i), a. [See CONSISTORY.] Per- 
taining or relating to a conaistory, or eccle- 
siastical court of an archbishop or bishop. 
* Consiatorial lawa’ Hooker. 

Every archbishop and bishop of a diocese hath a 
comstiiory court, fimcy. 
In Scotland the term consistorial court was 
apblied to the commissary court (now abol- 
ished), which came in place of the more 
ancient bishop's court. 

Cc (kon-sis-t6'ri-an), a. Relating 

assemblies. 


um, a 
Consist.) Primarily, a place of meeting; a 
council house or place of justice. Henco— 
L. A place of justice in the spiritual court, 
or the court itself; the court of every 
diocesan bishop, held in their cathedral 
churches, for trial of ecclesiastical 
canses arising within the diocese. In the 
English Church, the consistory court is held 
by the bishop's chancellor or commissary, 
and by archdeacons or their officials, either 
in the cathedral church or other convenient 
Place in the diovese, for the hearing and 
— —* of matters of ecclesiastical 
eognizance happening within that diocese, 
2 An assembly of prelates; the college of 
cardinals at Rome. 


Pius was then hearing causes in comsisfory. 


3. A solemn assembly or council. 

+ 4 Ia 2* - 

8 Counce SErcoms all tied im peers 

A gloomy comreitery. -_ Aftiton, 
4.4 A place of residence.—5. In the Re- 
formed churches, an assembly or council of 
ministers and elders—an assembly and title 
originated by Calvin. 

Tn some churches, ag the Dutch, a comstrfory is the 
lowest tribunal, corresponding to a Presbyterian 
church-session; and in others, as the Re! ed 
Church of France, it is composed of ministers and 
aidors, corresponding toa presbytery,  Geadrick, 

Consociatet (kon-si’shi-it), n. IL consocia- 
tus, See the next word] An associate; a 
partner or confederate; an accomplice. 
* Consociates in the conspiracy of Somerset.’ 
Hayward, 

Consociate (kon-sé'shi-at), vet pret. & pp. 
consociated; ppr. consvciating. [L. consocia- 
tus, from consocio—con, and socio, to unite; 
socins, Acompanion. See Social.) Lt To 
unite; to join; to associate. 

Ships consociafe the most remote regions of the 
earth. Sir I. Herbert, 

The best outward shapes are the likeliest to be 
comsoctated with good inward faculties. Welton, 
2.¢ To cement or hold in close union. ‘To 
conscciate severed words.” Mailett.—3. In 
the United States, to unite in an assembly 
or convention, as pastors and messengers or 
delegates of churches. 

Consociate (kou-a0'shi-it), ni. 1. To unite; 
te coalesce. Bentley. (Rare or obsolete. }— 
2. In the United States, to unite or meet in 
a body forming a consociation of pastors 
and messengers, 

Consociation (kon-sé’shi-a"shon), n. 1, In- 
timate union of persons; fellowship; alli- 
ance; companionship; union of 
{Rare or obsolete, being superseded by aaio- 
ciation.| *A consociation of offices.’ B Jon- 
son. * By so long consociation with a prince 
of such excellent nature.’ Sir H. Wotton. — 
2. In the United States, fellowship or union 
of churches by their pastors and delegates; 
a meeting of the pastors and delegates of 
a number of congregational churche , for 
aiding and supporting each other, and form- 
ing an advisory council in ecclesiastical 


airs. 
Consociational (kon-s6’shi-A”shon-al), a. 
Pertaining to a consociation. 
Consol (kon’sel), vn. [From consolidate.) 
Consols, in England, are the fands or stocks 
formed by the consolidation of different 
annuities, See Consois, 

(kon-s6l’a-b]), 4. [See Comsoue. } 
That admits comfort; capable of receiving 
consolation. ‘A long, long weeping, not 
consolable.” Tennyson, 
Consolatet (kon‘sil-at), v.t. [See Corso.E.] 
To comfort. * To conzolate thine ear.” Shak. 
Consolation (kon-sdl-a’shon), n [L. con- 
exatio, See CONSOLE.) 1. Comfort; alle- 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; fj, job; 








, Consolatory (kon-so0l’a-tor-i), a. 


viation of misery or distress of mind; re- 
freshment of mind or spirits; a comparative 
degree of happiness in distress or misfortune, 
springing from any circumstance that abates 
evil or supports and strengthens the 
mind, a3 hope, joy, courage, and the like. 
Against such cruelties, 
With biward consofations recompena’d. 
Mitten, 
We have great joy and corsolation in thy love. 
ie. 7. 
& That which comforts or refreahes the 
spirits; the cause of comfort, 
Waiting for the ensalation of Israel, Lu. li, 25. 


Consolato del Mare (kon-s/-li’té del ma’- 
ra), mn. [It., lit. the consulate of the sea.j 
A very ancient code of maritime law, aup- 
posed to be a compilation of the law and 


trading customs of various Italian ci as j 


Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and Amalfi, together 
with those of the cities with which they 
traded, as Barcelona, Marseilles, &c. Its 
precise date is unknown, but a Spanish 
edition of it was published at Barcelona at 
the end of the thirteenth or inning of 
the fourteenth century. It has formed the 
basis of most of the subsequent compilations 
of maritime laws. 
Consolatort (kon‘s6l-it-ér), n. One who 
comforts, ‘Officers termed consolators of 
the sick." JoAnson, 
[L. con- 
solatorius.] Tendi to give comfort; re- 
freshing to the mind; assuaging grief. 
‘Letters narratory, ha ann mete consola- 
tery, monitory, or co t ry.’ Howell, 
nsolatoryt (kon-sol’a-tor-i), n. A speech 
or writing containing tepics of comfort. 
Conselateries writ with studied argument, Afélten. 


Console (kon-s6l’), vf pret. & pp. consoled; 
ppr. consoling, IL consolor, console— 
con, and solor, to comfort, perhaps contracted 
from sublevor, eublevo, to lift oP encourage, 
console.) To cheer the mind in distress or 
depression; to alleviate grief and give re- 
freshment to the mind or spirite; to give 
contentment or moderate happiness by re- 
Heving from distress; to comfort; to soothe; 
to solace. 

We console our friends when they meet with afflic- 
tion. Crads, 


1am much cousoled by the reflection thar the refi- 
gion of Christ has been attacked in vain by all the 
wits and philosophers, aid its triumph has been 
complete, P. Henry. 
Console (kon’s6l), n. [See ConsoLn, v.4] 
In arch, strictly the meh term for a 
bracket, or for an ancon, but applied by 
English writers to a bracket or corbel of 
any kind in classical architecture. It isa 
projecting ornament, having for its contour 
generally a curve of contrary flexure, gene- 
rally employed to support a cornice, bast, 





Cornice supported by Consoles, A A. 


vase, or the like, It is frequently, however, 
used merely as an ornament, as on the key- 
stone of an arch, See ANCON, 

Consoler (kon-s6l’ér), n, One that gives 
comfort. 

Console-table (kon’sdl-ta-bl), mn, A table 
whose leaf or slab is a Sa by a bracket 
or console at either end. 

Consolidant (kon-sol‘id-ant), a. [See Con- 
SOLIDATE.) Tending to consolidate or make 
firm; specifically, in med, having the quality 
of uniting wounds, or forming new flesh. 

Consolidant (kon-sol‘id-ant), nm <A medi- 


cine designed to heal or unite the parts of | 


wounded flesh. 

Consolidate (kon-sol'ld-at}, o.4 pret. & pp. 
consolidated: ppr, consolidating. [L. con- 
solide, consolidatum, to make or solid, 
coudense—con, ‘ther, and solidus, solid.) 
L To make solid; to unite or presa 
loose or separate parts, and form a compact 
mass; to harden or make dense and firm. 

h, Fr. ton; 


ng, Bing; TH, then; th, thin; 








CONSONANCE 


He Gxed and consolidated the earth above the 
waters, Burnet. 
2 To unite various particulara into one 
mass or body; as, to consulidate the forces 
of an army. 8Specifically—({a) In mrg. to 
unite the parts of a broken bone or the lips 
of a wound, by means of applications, 
[Now rarely used.) (6) In legislation, to 
unite two or more acts of parliament in one. 
—9 In faw, to combine two benefices In one. 

In the funda, to unite several items of 
revenue into one. See under CoNnso.i- 
DATED.—SrN. To unite, combine, harden, 
compact, condense, compress. 
Consolidate (kon-sol'id-at), ¢.f To grow 
firm and hard; to unite and become solid; 
as, moist clay consolidates by drying. 

In hurts and ulcers of the head, dryness maketh 
them more apt to consolidate, Bacon. 
Consolidate (kon-sol'id-at), a, Former into 
a solid mass. ‘Consolidate in mind and 

frame.” Tennyson. 

ted (kon-sol'ld-at-ed), p. or a. 
Made solid, hard, or compact; united. —-Con- 
soludated —— In 1816 the exchequers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which had pre- 
viously been kept separate, were by act of 
parliament consolidated into one, and an 


act was at the same time consolhi- 
ating certain portions of joint revenue 
of Great Bri and Ireland into one fund, 


hence called the consolidated fund, and pro- 

viding for its Indiscriminate application t. 

the payment of the public debts, civil list«, 

= other specified expenses of both king- 
oma, 

Conselisating (kon-sol’id-it-ing), mn. Act 
of making solid; uniting.—Co idating of 
actions, in law, the joining of two or more 
actions together by a court ora Ju This 
isdone when twoor more actions are brought 
by the same plaintiff, at the same time, 
against the same defendant, for cause of 
action which might have been joined in the 
same action, the court or the judge deeming 
the proceedings to be op resaive, 

lida tion (kon-sol’id-a”shon), a. 1. The 
act of making or process of —— aolid; 
the act of forming into a firm compact mass, 
body, or system. 

The couselidation of the marble did not fall owt at 
random. Woedwu ra, 
2. The act of uniting of several particulara, 
details, or parts into one body or a whole; 
as, a consolidation of the funda. 

The gradual establishment of law by the consolia- 
ation of custom is the formation of something fix.d 
in the midst of things that are changing. 

ff. Speucer. 
3 The act of confirming or ratifying; con- 
firmation; ratification. 

He first offered a beage to Henry VIL, and for 
tonsotidation thereof his daughter Margaret. 

Lerd Herbert of CAerbury, 
4. In civil law, the uniting the possession or 
profit of land with the property.—65. In Seote 

Jeudal law, the reunion of the property with 
the superiority, after they have been feudally 
disjoined. — Consolidation acts, the name 
given to acts of parliament which emluly 
such clauses as are common to all the par- 
ticular acts affecting any class of uandertak- 
ings, in order to save these clauses being 
repeated in each individual act. Thus there 
are The Railways Clanses Consolidation Act, 
The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, The 
Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, &c. 

msolidative (kon-sol'id-it-iv),@, Tending 
to consolidate; healing. 

Consoling (kon-26l'ing), a. Adapted to con- 
sole or comfort; as, consoling news, 

Consols (kon‘solz), n. pl. (Contr. for con- 
solidated annuities.) A term uaed to denote 
a considerable portion of the public debt 
of this kingdom, more correctly known as 
the three per cent. consolidated annuities. 
There is asimilar description of stock called 
the ‘reduced threes,’ or three per cents. 

Consommé (kob-som-m&), n [Fr., from L 
conzwmo, to Use UpP— con, intens., and sume, 
to take.) In evokery, a soup or broth made 
hy boiling meat with vegetables to a jelly; 
jelly-broth. 

Consonance, Consonancy (kon’sd-nans, 
kon’so-nan-s), n. {Fr, consonnance, from 
consonantia, consonans, from consono, to 
sound together—con, aud sono, to sound. See 
SouND.] 1. Accord or agreement of sounds 
In music, consonance is an accord of sounds 
which produces an agreeable sensation in 
the ear, as the third, Bfth, and octave. Con- 
sonances having two forms (major and 
minor), as the third and sixth, are called 
imperfect; thoee having only one form, as 





w, wig, wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 


CONSONANT 


the fifth and octave, are called perfect. See | 
CONCORD, 

The two principal ase sonances that most ravish the 
car are, by the consent af all auture, the fifth and the | 
octave, Sir HH. Wotton, 

2 Agreement; accord; con ty; consist- 
ency; agreeableness; suitableness ; as, the 
consonance of opinions among juc ; the 
consonance of a ritual to the Se ptures, 
‘Winds and waters flow'd in consonance. 
Thomson. 

1 have sot down this to shew the perfect eon emnanrecy 
of our persecuted church to Scripture, fasresnt 
SYN, Agreement, accord, consistency, unison, 
harmony, congruity, suitableness. 

Consonant {kon's0-nant), a. 1. Agreeing; 
according; congruous; consistent: followed 
generally, by to, sometimes by with; aa, this 
rule is consonant to Scripture and reason. 
That where much is given there shall be much 
required is a thing consonant with natural equity. 
Dre. Hi. More. 
of consonances; as, 
consonant intervals —&. Having like sounds, 
Our bards held ominations and enforcing of 
tonronan? words and syllables one upon the other to 
be the greatest elegance Howell. 
4. Consisting of consonants or of many con- 
sonants; consonantal. 
No RKassian whose dissonant consorant nate, 
Almost shatters to fragments the trumpet of fame, 


Afowre. 
Consonant (kon'sd-nant), n. A letter, so 
named because it is considered as being 
sounded only in connection with a vowel. 
But some consonants have no sound even 
when united with a vowel, and others have 
a very imperfect sound. The consonants 
are better called articulations, aa they are 
the names given to the several closings or 
junctions of the organs of speech, which 
precede and follow the openings of the 
organs with which the vowels are uttered. 
These closings are either perfect, and wholly 
intercept the voice, asin the syllables ek 
et; or imperfect, and admitting some al t 
sound, as in em,en. Hence some articula- 
tions are called mutes, and others seimi- 
vowels or liquids. The consonants begin or 
end syllables, and their use is to determine 
the manner of —— orending the vocal | 
sounds These c or configurations of 
- organs being * ous, serve to diversify 
—— as in uttering ba, da, pa, or 
ge ap; and alth 6 and p may he 
considered as representing no sounds at all, 
yet they so mod fy the utterance of ab, ap, 
or ba, pa, that the slight difference between 
these articulations may be perceived as far 
as the human voice can be distinetly heard. 
{For distinction between vowel and congo- 
nant see extract under VOWEL.] 

Consonants and their sounds are divided into 
diguids, mutes, and sidients, The degsids are vr, f, 
mn, and the sound of wg in sing, They are so 
called because they flow on continuously, and are 
therefore more like vowels than consonants. The 
sewtes ate the Larger namber of the consomarta. 
They are of various classes, according to the part of 
the mouth thar utters them, and according to the 
concurrence of vocal sound from the throat, Those 
— by the mouth are datsals, . If we 

are f and / with and +, we find that in uttering 
the rst two the air-tube is entirely closed and the 
—* shut ot as in uy, en: wee — ast two 
the ste e ts but partial, and we can ee 
a — ree of sound, as in oot, dere. This i the 
distinction between sharp amd Aat mutes. Those 
uttered by the teeth are denfads; (sharp) ¢, £4, (ath 
a, dé (thine), Those uttered by the throat ey] 
frrais; isharp) &, <4 (Scotch feck), (fat) yg, tish 
fouger), The sitilants are the hissing sounds, 5, 24, 
2, 24, There are two compounds 25* tov ichest), 
aré (jest). The letter A, a softened form of c& (/ocA)}, 
is called the aspirate. It will be seen from the above 
list that our alphabet is cleGcient i characters for 
expressing the comsonant sounds mg, sk, 24, fh, dh, 
t i fanher redundant as regards the letters ¢ (repre: 
sented by 4 or 41, g (for dn}, and wide on gs), Aain. 
Consonantal, Consonantic (kon-#6-nant’- 
al, kon-#}-nant‘ik), @ Relating to or par- 
taking of the nature of a consonant. 

Consomantic bases, or, of the vocalic, those which 
end ia w (oa vowel of a decided creneaetir 
tity, are most apt to preserve the fnflectiams in their 
unaltered form, Chambers’ Ency. 

Consonantly (kon’sé-nant-li}, ade. Con- 
siatently; in agreement. 
Consonantness (kon'sd-nant-nes), n. Agree- 
ableness; consistency. 
(kon’sén-na), a, 


2. In musie, com 








[L. consonus.} 
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By the same degree that the higher powers are : 


inv peated, the lower are consepited and abated. 
meet, 


tet (kon’sé-pit), a, Calm, composed. | 
‘Its clamorous tongue thus being consupite,” 
Dr. H. More. 
Con sordini (kon sor-dé‘né) [It., with the | 
‘direction 


— or dampers] In music, a 
riorm a if on the pianoforte, — 
with the soft pedal held down, and if on 


the violin = * instruments, with the 
mute on, It is sometimes abbreviated into 


C.3, 

Consort (kon’‘sort), n. II. consors—con, and 
sors, sort, state, kind.| 1. A companion; a 
partner, an intimate associate, rticulariy, 
a partner of the bed; a wife or husband. 

Wise, just, moderate, ——— ¥ pure of life, the 
friend of peace and of all peaceful arts, the consort » 
of the queen bas passed from this troubled 
* serene one where Justice and peace reyrn cter- 

Thackeray. 
2 ef An assembly or association of persons 
convened for consultation. 
Im one conser? there sat 
Crue! Revenge, and rancorous Despite, 
Disdoyal Treason, and heart-berning Hate. 


3.¢ A group or company of any kind. 
Great boats which divide themselves into divers 
companies, five or six boats in a cewsert. diacdinyt 


4 Union; conjunction; concurrence. *‘Work- 
ing in consort." are. ‘By Heaven's con- 
sort” FF. Fuller.—6.t A number of instru- 
ments played together; a symphony; a con- 
cert. In this sense concert is now used. 


Aol the waters murtu 
With such comsert as they 


—— 
Eatice the dewy sleep. Afditon 


unite in com 
lowed by ‘impo. 
Which of the Grecian chiefs comsorts with thee. 
Consort (kon-sort’), et. 1. To join; to marry, 
With his comserted Eve. Afiiton, 
2. To unite in company. 
He begins to cvrrert himself with men. Lecte. 


3. To unite in symphony or harmony. 


Consert both heart and lute, and twist a song 
Pleasant and long. Herbert. 


4. To accompany. 
Sweet health and fair desires — —3*— 


(In all its senses rare or obsolete.) 


Consortable (kon-sort’a-bl), @. Suitable. 
Chae. | 


A gees comscience and a good courtier are cee- 

sorta Ser #7, Hotton, 
Consortiont (kon-sor’shon), ». Fellowship. 
* Be critical in thy consorti Sir T. Browne. 
(kon‘sort-ship), a Fellowship; 

—— 

(x con’sound), #. The name of 
several species of plants of the genus Sym- 


hytum; comfrey, 
——— a, Belonging 
to the — 


Gonspectabie! (kon-apekt’ ‘a-bl), a. Easy to 
-spek’shon), ». A behold- 
Conspection’ pe! ). 
— (kon 
view.—2 Ongan of it; ey. 
What hart can your bissoa 
owt of this character, 
‘tus), n. [L.] A view; 
teh. 


Conspectus (kon 

an abstract, dranght, or 

Conspersiont (kon-spér’shon), n. A sprink- 
conspersion and w 


{Ludicrous, } 
nitees gleam 
Shak, 


— n, Conspicu- 
ousness, tness. [Rare.] 


Michnigghit ie in conep: with noon. 
— — Glanw —— 


Conspicuous (kon-spik’fi-us), @ [L. con- 


re to | 





k-td’i-ti), n. 1. Sight; | 


| 


washing the » 


s~icuus, from conspicto, to look or see—con, + 


and specio, to see, See SPECIES.) 1. Open 
to the view; obvious to the eye; easy to be 
seen; manifest. 


CONSPIRINGLY 


A ho holds —* ce im uh 

Ata eo hol — place § 2— 
Adacaniay 

Syn. Eminent, famous, distinguished, iMus 
trious, — eae m * 

Conspicuously us c. in 
a conspicuous manner; obvio ; in # man- 
ner to be clearly seen; eminently; remark- 


ably. 
Popronent es stnenare totes vinete she 
ness or exposure to :a 
of being visible at a distance; aa, the con- 
of a tower.—-2. Eminence; fame: 
celebrity; renown; a state of being exten- 
aivaly known and. dis ; as, the 
of an — 





| Conspiracy (kon- — n. IL 
conspire. 


ratio, from See CONSPIRE] 1 A 
combination of men for an evil purpose; an 
agreement between two or more persons to» 
commit some crime in concert; particularly. 

a combination to commit treason, or excite 
sedition or insurrection against the govern- 
ment of a country; a plot; concerted treason. 


More than forty had made this coms grracy. 
Acts xaum ry 
2 In law, an agreement between two or 
more persons to do an unlawful act which 
— to individuals or to the public. 


fically t between 
, falsely and maliciously. to 


isdemeanour by the common law of 
land.—3. A concurrence; a general ten- 
—— or more causes to one event 


mney. was a comsporery i all heavenly mad 


him, there was a cmrepe 
—— 0 Sir P. Spdeay. 


Syx. Combination, plot, cabal 
Conspirant (kon-spir’ant), a. II. conapi- 
Conspiring; G; plotting; engaging 


rans. | + ph ina 
plot to commit a 
art 4 traitor 
Comspirant ‘gainst this i high iiustrows — 
—— (kon-spir-4’shon), 7. 


ent or comeurrence of igs 
———— 
A & day certain made 
5 soon as Rt was — Jews or ad 
form, 


rainon, 
* our natural body erery part has a pecessary 
ew other, and all ether 
gympathy with every other, and al healthy whole 
Sir * Hawmiitor 


. Conspirator (kon-spir’it-4r), n. * One whe 


conspires; one who a plot te 
commit a crime, partic —— 
Achitopbel ts among the conspirators with Absalon 
2 Sam. xv. ys, 
2 In law, one who agrees with another 
falsely and — to indict an innocent 
person of fel By the British statute a 
conspirator is efined to be one who binds 
himself by oath, covenant, or other alliance, 
to assist another falsely and maliciously te 


.] L Te agree 
covenant, or otherwise to commit 
to plot; to hatch treason. 

The servants of Ammon conspired 
and slew the king in his own hoese, = Ki 


They conspired against Joseph to ig dey en bien 


2. In law, to agree falsely and —— 
to indict an innocent person of feloay. 
3. To agree; to concur to one end; as, all 
things conspire to make us progperous, 


The press, the pulpit, and the stage, 
Consfire to censure expose our age. 


Syx. To unite, concur, combine, complet, 
confederate 
Conspire (kon-spir), t.t To plot; to pla 

; to contrive; to concur, to pr 
— 
That do death with devilish 
Of damned witchcraft. Saat. 

clouds werthrow 

at oar ste Gisdaied fal heigl. | Bp. Hatt. 

—— — n — who ece 

S or — a conspira' 


— 





Agreeing in sound; symphonious, Rare] k «ia. 1. Agree- 
Consopiate! (kon-so'pi-at) vt To lull Of alabaster, piles — — ing to commit —— —— 
asleep. Conspiewous tar. Afitton. orconcurring toone 
Consopiationt (kon-s0’pi-&"shon), n. A lull- | 2 Obvious to the mental eye; clearly or ex- | or forces, in mech. forces acting in — 
ing asleep. tensively known, perceived, or understood; | tion not opposite to one another; co-oper 
Pape. hence, eminent; ma: d; 8 | ating ae eae Cale 
‘tet (ron'st- pit), wt IL consopio.) a man of conspicuous nts; a of con- dy 5 rr. 
To compose; to lull to sleep. spicuous virtues. ‘ | manner of a conspiracy; by conspiracy. 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; nöte, not, mive; tbe, tub, byl; oil, pound; i, Sc, abune; §, Sc. fey. 


CON SPIRITO 





Con spirito (kon apé'ri-td), ade. [It., with 
spirit} In susie, apiritedly; in a spirited 
manner. ts — tt 

Conspissation (kon-spis-i’shon), n. con- 
punto brown vgeter, hick 
con, together, an Jerse. 
The act of making thick or — thick- 
ness [Rare or obsolete. } 

Conspurcation! (kon-spér-ki’shon), n. 

conspurco—con, and sprreo, to defile. ] 
act of defiling; defilement; pollution. 

Constable 
conestahle, m L, comes stabulé, count of 
the stable.] 1. An officer of high rank in 


—— of the eval —- es.— The 
England was an- 
— “fom seventh *134 of the crown. 


Te Rad Sik cane — in 
deeds of arms, and matters of war; a 
a judge of the court of chivalry, also called 
the court of honour. To be non officer, and to 
the ecarl-marshal, belonged the comnizance 
of contracts, deeds of arms without the 
realm, and combats and blaz within the 
realm. The power of this officer was so 
great, ~ au Mey gcd used, that it was 
abridged chard II,, * was 
pe say forfeited in the person of Ed- 
ward Stafford, duke of —— in 
1521. It has never been granted F tage 

son since that time, except renee 

on & particular occaston, —Lord Hig h Gon. 


stable of Scotland, The office of Lord High 
Constable of Scotland is one of t anti- 
He had anciently the 


qquity and — 
command of the king's armies while in the 
field, in the absence of the ki He waa 
likewise judge of all crimes or o fences com- 
mitted within 4 miles of the king's per- 
son, or within the same distance of the par- 
liament or of the privy-council, or of any 
ral convention of the states of the 
en The office is hereditary in the 
noble family of Errol, and is expressly re- 

in the treaty of union,—Consta 
France. The first officer of the kings of 
France, and till a later period the first mili- 
tary officer of the crown, who rose u- 
ally till he became commander-in-chief of 
the army and the highest judge in all ques · 
tions of chivalry and hononr. This o 
er in 1627 on the death ot the 
nieres. Napoleon re-estal- 
lished it in favour of the Prince of Waeren, 

hut he had no successor.—Constadle of a 
castle was the keeper or governor of a castle 
belo to the king or a t noble, 
ces were often itary ; 
there were constables or he k 
of the Tower, of Normandy, and of the 
castles of Windsor Dover, &.--2 An 
officer of th Constables, in the usual 
term at the present fay, 
of Aun- 
constables; 
and constables of vills or tithings, who are 
fo * x% coustables or tithing-men, 
are now ne justices either 
jo lee ater nips naa justices of the 
hundred out of sessions; and con- 
stables are nay sworn Into ice at 
quarter-sessions for each , Upon pre- 
sentment of the vestry. Fic duties ot the of the 
high constable, respecting the preservation 
of the peace, are now merely nominal, but he 
is still of use to nt the hundred in 


thus 


peace in his presence, and ki them in 
safe custody until they can be bro 

fore a magistrate; and he is alko autho 
to execute all such warrants as are legal 
and committed to his hands by competent 
authorities, In London, the — force 


rized to a oF special constables; and 
in bere ¢ magistrates are autho- 


constables in Great Britain. They are in- 
vested also with powers to execute civil as 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; & 99, 


. - 


‘sta-bl), no [O.Fr. and Pr. - 


3 aS 


J, job; 
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well a8 criminal processes, and to levy exe- 
cutions. In New England, they = elect- 
en the inhabitants of towns in 
.—To outrun the constable, (a = 
escape from the subject in dispute w 
one's arguments are exhausted. Hud bras. 
9 To live beyond one’s means. In this lat- 
r sense written also to overrun the con- 
stable, (Colloq. ] 
Consta! yak ‘sta-bl-ri), mn. 1. The body 
or jurisdiction of constables —2 The dia- 
trict in charge of a constable; a constable- 


wick; specifically, a ward or division of a 
castle under ¢ care of a constable. 
Chaucer. 


A laces ship), m The 
office of a com 


+ (kun'sta-bl-ea), mn. A female 
constable; the wife of a constable. 
Dame Hermegild, the constadvess of be place. 


‘hawcer. 

Constablewick (kun'sta-bl-wik), n. The 
district to which a constables power is 
limited. [Rare or obsolete. } 

Consta (kon-stab’i-la-ri), a. Per- 
taining to constables; consisting of con- 
stables; as, a constabulary force. 

Consta (kon-stab’i-la-ri), nm The 
bedy of constables of a district, city, or 

— (kon’stan-si), (L. constanti 

on’s n. antia, 
from consto—con, and sto, to stand.} 1. Fix- 
edness; a standing firm; hence, applied to 
God or his works, immutability: Unalter 
able continuance; a permanent state. 
2. Fixedness or —— of mind; persever- 
ing resolution; steady, unshaken determi- 


nation; particu le to firmness 
of mind unter if — — steadiness in 
perseverance in enter- 


———— 
ty in angel or friendship. ‘Con- 
— and contempt of danger.’ Prescott, 


poison truth, 
iol eee ten Gates eoeee Coleridge. 
3.4 Certainty; veracity: reality. 
et ok dhe chery of ne Ses A over 


More witn 
And grows to something of great comstancy. 


—Dihgence, I Constancy. Ses wnder 
arn | —SYN. ng te ny stability, firm- 
— permanence, steadfastness, 
resolution. 


Constant (kon’stant), a. IL constans. } 
Lt Fixed; firm: opposed to fluid. 
— — — 


2 Fixed; not varied; unchanged; perma- 
nent; immutable, 

The world’s a scene of changes, and to be 
Constant, in nature were inconstancy. Corte. 
& Fixed or firm —— a cn or prin- 
ciple; not easily swayed ; steady. 

I could be well moved, if were as 


Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the ment. Shak, 
4. Firm or unchanging in affection or duty; 
faithful; true; loyal. 
Though to myself forsworn, to thee es 


Oo old man! how well In thee appears 

The corstant service of the antique world, 

When service sweat for duty not for meed. Shak 
5.+ Consistent; logical. 

Tam no more mad than you are; make the trial of 
it in any constant question, Shak, 
6.+ Evident. 


a ie constant, without any Goris, that 
fallen on t ane provinces the begiening 
month, Cha Louvaine, & 


if oft 


Ser i, Tonite 
Constant quantities, In math, such as 
remain invariably the same, while others 
increase or decrease. The same is to be 
understood of constant forces in —— 
SYN. Fixed, steadfast, unchanging, 
nent, unal unalterable, immutable, invartabte. 

tnal, continual, resolute, firm, un- 
en, determined. 

bj 2 A Oia — * 
subject to chan: pec iy—{a) In ma 
—_ ———— the same thro * 
outa p It is frequently appli 
| enters a aento or necessary number which 

TS a ——— —Arbit a one 
to which any reasonable value may be as- 
signed at pleasure, as the coefficient of any 
term pice erm a — in an braic 


uation.— nt af aberration, t one 
constant by the determination of which 
the aberrat ia obtained from its known 


laws at any given time, — Variation of con- 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, tin; 





stants. A quantity which, upon one sup- 
position, would remain constant, becomes 
variable by the introduction of another sup- 
position. Thus, into account the 
earth's attraction only, the longitude of the 
moon's node is constant, but by the attrac- 
tion of the sun and planets its place is 
slowly cha: In this case one of the oon- 
stants is said to ra (6) In physics, that 
which remains unchs wel or invariable. 
Thus, a quantity, force, law, &e., when it 
continues unch , is “called a constant, 
‘tia (kon-s' ‘shi-n).n. A kindof wine, 
both white and red, from the farms around 
Constantia, Cape of Good Honan ae 
as the best liqueur wine after Tokay. 
ag were originally brought from anes 


Constan’ tan (kon-stan'ti-nd-pol”- 
li-tan), a. [ the Roman emperor Con- 
stantine, who transferred the seat of empire 

from Rome to Byzantium (Constantinople) | 

Relating to Constantinople, the metropolis 


of Turkey. 
Constantly (kon‘stant-li), adv. Firmly; 
sendy; invariably; continually; persever- 


Rhoda constantly affirmed that it was even so. 
Acts wii, 1g. 


‘Theee shies T wf at thew alliren comets 
Tit. 


Constant White (kon’stant whit A 

igment prepared from the sul of 

useful in water-colour — It 

4 17 Called also Permanent 
ite, 


Constat (kon’stat), n [L., itappears.] 1. In 
England, a certificate given by the auditors 
of the exchequer to a person who intends 
to plead or move for a discharge of anything 
— —— — —— 
w appears upon the record respec 
the matter in question.—2. An exemplifica- 
tion under the great seal of the enrolment 
of any letters patent. 

tet (kon-stel'lat), vi. pret. & pp. 
conatellated; ppr. roy [LL eon- 
stellatus—con, and stello, ine, stella, a 
star.] To join lustre; to shine with anited 
radiance or one general light. 
The several things which engage our affections 
shine forth and constesfete in God. Bayle, 

Constellatet (kon-stel'lat), rf L To 
unite several shining bodies in one splen- 
dour. [Rare.] 


— 


There ix extant in the Scripture, to them who 
know how to constedlate those lights, a very excellent 
body of moral precepts. Bayle. 

2 To adorn with constellations or stara, 
*The constellated heavens." J. Barlow. 

kon-stel-lA'shon), nm [L. 

constellatio, ellationis, a constellation-— 

com, together, and stella,a star.) 1. A group 

e fixed stars to which a definite name 

has been given. These names have mostly 

their o in the mythology of the Greeks, 

derived and modified from the yptians 

and the East; and the stars forming each 

configuration are and named in 


order of —— ters of the Greek 
alphabet, being tached to them, «yg. we 
have æ Urew M 


ovis, 8 Orionis, &c. The 
districts of the vens thus mapped out 
ple d are entirely arbitrary, and 


correspond to no natural subdivi- 
ane or groupi bing of the stars. Ursa Major, 
the Great * n the northern, and Orion in 
the southern h 


here, are the most im- 
portant of the constellations, , taken as 
starting-polnta, will enable a seaman easily 
to learn the position of any other group 
wanted, The constellations are divided in- 
to northern, southern, and zodiacal. Of the 
northern constellations there are, in the 
British ca , $4; of the southern, 45; 
and of the 12. See Zoprac.—2 An 
assemblage of splendours or excellencea. 
The constellation of genius pee beyrun to 


show itself, . . which was to a ower the 
meridian and close of Philip's reign. erode, 
To construe, 


_ Constert (kon’stér), v.t 
Hooker. 


Consternation (kon-stér-na’shon), n. (LL. 
consternatio, from consterno—con,and sterno, 
to throw or strike down.) Astonishment; 
amazement or horror that confounds the 
faculties, and incapacitates a person for con- 
sultation and execution; excessive terror, 
wonder, or surprise. 

The ship struck. The shock threw us all *2* 
utmost comester ratio. 
—Aiarm, Terror, Consternation. See — 
ALAnM.Syx. Horror, amazement, aston- 
ishment, surprise, ‘wonder, perturbation. 





wi aiclg; wh, “whig: ab, arere. - See Kxy. 


CONSTIPATE 


Constipate (kowati- pat), et. 
—— ppr, constipating 

tum, to press or crowd closely to- 
—— together, and ipo, to crowd, 
cram. n «tug.) 1.¢ To crowd or cram 


"pret. & 


i it : 


into a narrow compass; to thicken or con- | 


dense. 
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peace; A has constituted B his attorney or 


agent. 

pe et ee et ae 2d Ae ie 
ee a n 

—Constituted authorities, the 8 


vernors of a nation, people, souneipalite, 


Of cold, the property is to condense and comstipate Constituter (kon’sti- — n. One who 


2 To stop, by filling a passage, 8 — 
venting motion. * Constipating or shutting 
nh the capillary vessela.’ Arbuthnot.—3, To 
fill or crowd 
costive. 
Constipation (kon-sti-pi’shon), nm. 1.¢ The 
ah of crowding anything into a less com- 
; & pressing together; condensation, ‘A 
beet close constipation of {ta particles.’ 
2. In med_a state of the bowels in 
be the evacuations do not take place as 
requently as usual, or are very hard and 
expelled with difficulty ; costiveness; as, to 
er from constipation. 
Consti (kon-stit’d-en-si), a. A body 
of constituents who appoint orelect 


rsons 
eee Se ee oyment, especially to 
muni liamentary offices; speciti- 
eally, whe body of iamentary elec- 


tors belonging to a county or borough, or to 
the kingdom at large; as, the pe 
of Middlesex or Loudon; the constituency of 
Great Britain; Mr. A.'s constituency. 
Constituent (kon-stit’d-ent), a. IL consti- 
tuens, ppr. of constituo —- con, and statuo, to 
set. See STATUE, STATUTE.) 1. Constituting 
or existing as an "essential component or in- 
gredient; 5 Forming. composing, or making as 
an essential part; component; elementary; 
as, —— and hydrogen are the constituent 


Body, sout, ond reason, are the three corsfitecet 
parts of a man, rye. 


2, Having the power of constitating or ap- 
pointing. 


A question of right arises between the coustitiest 
and representative body. Funines, 
~~ Constituent Assembly, In French hist. the 
first of the national assemblies of the revo- 
lution; elected in 1788 as the States-general, 
and dissolved in 1791 after proclaiming the 
constitution of that year. 

Constituent (kon-stit’i-ent), nm, 1, One who 
or that which sets, fixes, or forms; one who 
or that which establishes or determines. 

Their first composure and origination requires a 
higher and nobler constitwent than chance. Hale, 

2. That which constitutes or composes, as a 
part, or an essential part. 

The | in those is a necessary com 
atituent of M7 los — —_ “Arbuthnot. 

Exactly ia rtion to the di in fh the 

force of sculpt propor is subdued, will be the taxporsance 
attached to colour as a means of effect or comrsts- 
fuent of beauty. Ruskin, 
3. One who elects or assists In electing an- 
other as his representative in a deliberative 
or administrative assembly; an elector for a 
member of parliament, member of a muni- 
cipal council, and the like. 

An artifice sometimes practised by candidates for 

offices in order to recommend themselves to ta goed 
graces of their covrstifurrts, Meineath. 
4. One who empowers another to transact 
business for him; one who appoints another 
to an office in which the person —*52 
represents his principal; as, the agent said 
he could do nothing till he consulted his 
constituent, 

Constitute (kon’sti-tat), v.¢ pret. and pp. 
constituted; ppr. constituting. [L. constituo 
—con, and statuo, to set. See STATUE, STA- 
yews 1. To set; to fix; to enact; to eata- 


This theorem, that to hase produce is not to 

employ labour; that the detsand for tabour is covet? 

the wages which precede the procuction, 

and not by the demand which may exist for the 

commodities resalting from the uction, is a pro- 

position which greatly needs all the Mlustration it can 
receive. S. Mite. 

We miust obcy laws appointed and constituted by 
lawful authority, not against the law of Gad. Taylor. 
2 To form or com ; to make up; to give 
formal existence to; to make a thing what 
it is; as, perspicuity constitutes the prime 
excellence of style. 

How Oliver's parliaments were constituted, was 
practically of litthe moment; for he possessed the 
means of conducting the administration without 
their support and in deflance of their opposition, 

actus y, 

Truth and reason consfifude that intellectual gold 


é intestinal canal; to make | 


i LT sessile hee — —— — — — 


constitutes or a 


‘tution ——24 n 1, The | 
act of constita . ehac establishing, or 
inting. —2 ie atate ‘being: that form 


7 ng or a — — connec- 
tion of parts which makes or characterizes 
a system or body; natural condition or con- 
formation; aa, constitution of the body; 
a robust, feeble, irritable constitution, 


Beauty is nothing else but a Just accord and har- 
mony of the members, animated by a healthful con- 
stitution. Dryden. 


8. The frame or temper of mind, affections, 
or passions. 

He defended himself with less passion than was 
expected from his constitution, Lord Clarendon, 


4. The established form of t in 
Boas wenden, yan Tighe tee ; & system of 
fundamental rules, princip' and ordin- 
ances for the government a state or 


nation, either contained in written docu- 

ments or established by prescriptive usage. 
The present curstitution of our country bs, to the 

constitution ander which she flourished 

Fp ay the tree is to the sapling, ae then i 

tot 

5. A particular law, ordinance, — 

tion made by: the authority of any superior, 

civil or ecclesiastical; the constitutions 

of Justinian. 


—Apostolic —— an ancient code of 
plne of the chara ng the doctrine and disci- 
of the enurch t pretended by some to 

on been promulgated by the a and 
collected by Clemens Romanus. y appear 
to have been at one time admitted into the 
canon of Scripture, Their authenticity has 


been a subject of much “withthe —2* have 
been printed pao lls 
canons of the 
Clarendon, in 
positions defining the limits of —— 
tical and civil jurisdiction, drawn up at 
the Council of don, near Salisbury, 
held by Henry IL, ap. 1164.—Decree of 
constitution, in Scots law, any decree ¥ 
which the extent of a debt or obligation 
ascertained ; but the term is generall 7 
es to those decrees which are requisite 
ound a tithe in the person of the creditor 
in the event of the death of either the debtor 
or the —— * 
Constitu (kon-stl-t@’shon-al), a. 
1 Bred or inherent in the constitution, 
or in the natural frame of body or mind; 


as, a constitutional infirmity; constitutional | 


ardour or dulness, — 2 —— with the 
constitution; authorized > the constitu- 
tion or fundamental rules of a government; 
legal. Only a mment in which the 
power of legislation, or that of granting ana 
withholding supplies to the sovereign, is 
vested in the le, or a of represen- 
tatives el them y a of 
them, can properly be cailed led consti! 

‘To improve establishments by constitu- 
tional means.” Hurd. 


eep —— dah 
ment in the highest state of 2228 "Macaulay. 
3, Relating to or arising from a constitution. 
‘The ancient constitutional traditions of the 
state." Macaulay.—4. Beneficial to or with 


a view to the benefit of the constitution; as, | 


a constitutional walk. 
Constitutional (kon-sti-ta’shon-al),n. The 
name given to a walk taken for health and 


exercise. [Collog.] 

Constitutionalism (kon-sti-ti’shon-al- 
ixm), » The theory or principle of a con- 
stitution ; constitutional rule or authority ; 
constitutional principles; adherence to a 
constitution. 


The aim of 2 is to keep a middle © 








ment.—2. An innovator on or reformer of 

H y, a framer or 
constitution of 1791 
* The revolutionists and constitutionalists of 
France. 


* Burke 
Constitutionalt (kon-sti-ti’shon-ali-ti), 
n L. The state o constitutional; the 
state of being inherent in the natural frame 


aa, the cons disease. 
sale of being consistent with the constitu- 
tion or frame of government or of being 
authorized by its provisions. 

t of that, ha into 
—— yeah re got your pei. 


questionings abou! g orkticn inwe for aay coming bare 
Carizic 


#Hadam. 
3. With a view to the benefit of one’s physi- 
cal — 


Every water-drinkers, Mr. 


— ments —— aed 
= if quarter of a pint, ee 
Constitutionary aera enh, a 
Constitutional. 


Constitutionist —— sti-ti’ shon - mire 
One who adheres to the constitution 


—— “Zor Bolengon gps 


constitutes, pane og! 

essential. ‘An intelligent and —— 

part of every virtue." Barrovw.- ~% Having 

pone to enact or ting. — 
In metaph. ohjeclively or 


that som 


wer, or with a power sufficient to produce 
the sdleet: to necessitate. ‘Cruel need coa- 
strained us." Tennyson. 
I was constraieed to appeal to Corsar. Acts xxviii 1p 


We-one oun ound the ppenchen of eves our 

statesmen, or the novels, —— — 
pour forth with such fons t oon om 
most notable writers, being comstreturd to 


aduut that in comparison with the great orators an¢ 


authors of the we have Sich oy Caer 
times. — Dr, Casrd. 


2 To confine by force; to restrain from escape 
or action; to repress. 
My sire in caves constrates the winds. Dryairn. 


Hence—3. Fig. to check; to repress; te con- 
trol; as, I am constrained by your presence 
4 To hold by force; to preas; to confine. 


How the strait stays the slender waist constrain. Gay. 


5. To constringe; to bind. 
When winter frosts constrain the field with cold. 


Dryden. 
6. To tie fast; to bind; to chain; to confine. 
He binds in chains 
The drowsy prophet, and his limbs crmstreres 
7.t To force; to ravish; to violate. 
Her spotions chastity you conctrestont and fescad. 
a eb a ee as, a 
constrained voice; coustrained no! * Com- 
strained — Shak,-—8Ys. ———— 
oree, He urge, Press. 
may be Ean — 
Hable to constraint or to restraint. , 
Constrainedly (kon-stran'ed-li), ade. By 
constraint; by compulsion. 
Constrainer (kon-stran’ér), n. One who 


Constraint (kon-striint’), . 
* * ee — physical or 

ect; or 
Thich evsapets to act or to forbear action, 


ee ae 


1 4 or which urges so strongly as to produce 








that defics destruction. FoAnson, opment of democratic kteas. is evidently the | 
3. To appoint, depute, or elect to an office principle of constitutionalism. S. Sadwords. 
or employment; to make and empower; as, | Constitutionalist(kon-sti-ta’shon-al-ist),n. 
a sheriff is constituted a conservator of the L. Anadherent to the constitution of govern- 
Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; mite, not, méve; tfibe, tub, byl; 


ofl, pound; li, Se. abune; F, Se. fey. 


CONSTRAINTIVE 


its effect upon the body or mind; compul- 

sion; restraint; confinement. 

Not by constratn?, but by my choice, I came. Dryden, 
Feed the flock of God, tal gg oversight thereof, 

not by constradnt, bust wild a Pew v. a 


Srx. Compulsion, — necessity, ur- 


Constraintivet (kon-strintiv), a. Having 
necesai’ 


power to compel. * Constraining ty 
of a constraintice vow." Carew. 

Constrict Joustrict (kon-strikt), vt [L. constringo, 

See CONSTRAIN.] To draw 
a ag to bind; to cramp; to draw into a 
narrow compass; hence, to contract or cause 
to shrink, ‘Such things as constrict the 
fibres.” Arbuthnot. 

Constricted (kon-strikt’ed), p. and @. Drawn 
together; com ; contracted; cram 
Specifically, i in bot. contracted or tightened 
peter yl ited ricer ta aac 


Constriction (kon. atrik’shon), n A drawing 
—— or contraction by means of some 
t power or by spasm, as 


from com on or the pressure of extra- 
neous ; a3, the constriction of —— 
or fibre. ‘A —— of the parts inser- 


vient to 
Gonstrictive (k (kon strikt'Iv), a, Tending to 


contract or compress. 

Constrictor (kon-strikt’ér), n. 1. That which 
draws together or contracts. Specifically, 
in anat. a muscle which draws together or 
closes an orifice of gp Bm . ‘The constric- 
ca ad lg nen not,—2. A name 
applied to — ** of serpenta which 
envelop and cru wal in thelr folds; 

Gonstringe (k * tt 

on-strinj’), vt. * pp. 

constringed ; = constringing. [L. con- 
stringo. See CONSTRAIN. ) To, ‘draw * 
ther; to strain into a narrow compass; to 
contract; to force to contract itself; to con- 


Strong Rqners coe constringe, harden the —— and 
Constriagen’ (kon-strinj‘ent), a. —— 
the quality of contracting, binding, or com- 
ng. 
ct 
or set in order. See STRUCTURR } 1. To pat 
together the parts of a thing in their proper 
place and order; to build; to form; as, to 
construct an edifice; to construct a ship.— 
2 To devise and put into orderly arrange- 
ment; to form by the mind. * He constructed 
a new system.’ Johnson. 


Pe. hick might probably be son hey poten! 
_w t probab 
— — ad Macanday, 


3+ To —* or understand. Srx. To 
build, erect, form, make, originate, invent. 
A ctor (kon-strukt’ér), 
vn. One who constructs or 
Construction (kon-struk’shon), nm IL con- 
structio.) 1. The act of building or of devis- 
of bail p Rta ned fabrication.—2. The form 
ilding; the manner of putting together 
the parts of a building, a machine, or a sya- 
herds — conformation. ‘An astro- 
of peculiar construction." Whewell.— 
3. iin gram ayntas, oF the arrangement aud 
connection ords in a sentence acco 
to established usages or — tice * 
good writers and speakers; »: 
—— — The manner o' ‘understand. 
ing the arrangement of words or of explain- 
ing facts: attributed sense or meaning; ex- 
planation; interpretation. 
He shall find the letter; observe — —“ 


Religion produces good-will and puts the mildest 
construction upon every accisent that befall, — 
fecha 


in the construction for the of this Act of 
pression 


Local Government Act, 1858. 


6, The manner of egg ge be figure or = 
— in Fy me The wing of such 
&c., as are previously 
—— for recline any demonstration 
ret more plain and undeniable.-6. In 
the constraction of equations is the 
method of reducing a known equation into 
lines and in order to a geometrical 
demonstration. —7. In politics, the interpre- 
tation of the constitution or fundamental 
law of the state; the declaration of its mean- 
ing in doubtful points, «8, Naut. the method 
of ascertaining a ship’s way by means of 
trizonometrical problems and 
(kon-struk’shon-al), a, Per- 
taining to construction; deduced from con- 


th, Sc. loch; 





ch, chain; &, go; 


blic Health | 


j, job; 
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struction or interpretation. ‘Symbolical 
gu at constructional conveyances.’ 


(kon -struk’shon -ist), n. 
One who puts a ——— upon the law, 
& paper, or eee ocument. 

eS By con- 
struction; croaked or dedu by construc- 
tion or mode of interpretation; not directly 
expressed but inferred; as, constructice 


— ee expressed or implied, formal * con. 
Paley. 
pees trusts, inlaw, implied trusts, 
including those which stand —* the pre- 
SS — 2 es, and those 
which are forced upon the 
the party by the mere operation of the law, 
as in cases of money paid by accident, mis- 
** or fraud. It noses in equity, that 
persons coming into possession o "trust 
property, with notice of the trust, shall be 
considered as trustees by implteation, and 
bound, with respect to that special pro- 
—— ‘to —— —* trust." See TrustT.— 





There may 
inesat aca a A right to recover fora con- 
structive i joss is secured by notice of 


—— ven by the owners to 
being gi y 


Constructively {kon-strukt'iv-li), adr. In 
a constructive manner; by way of construc- 
tion or interpretation; by fair inference. 

A neutral a awe notice of a blockade, either 
information, or eovstrvect: 


by achuy'by 4 ermal his government. * fen” 


veness (kon-strukt‘iv-nes), 2. 
In a faculty to produce a 
ten —— general, but 
its particular direction from the other facul- 
ties. It is said to be —> —— ee 
tors, mechanicians, archi 
Constructure (kon-strukt’ir), m 1+ Any- 
thing constructed; a structure; a fabric. 
Tee a Se) 
2. In Seots law, a mode of industrial acces- 
sion whereby, if a house be repaired with 
the mate’ ‘of another, the materials ac- 
crue to the owner of the house, full repara- 
so. however, being duc to the owner of 
the materials. 


Construe (kon'stré), v.t — & pp. - 


atrued; ppr. 

CoNSTRUCT.] 1. To words in their 

natural order; to reduce a transposed 

to a natural order, so as to discover the 
sense of a sentence; hence, to interpret; 

ands when applied to a yt , to 


translate; as, to construe G 
French. 

vi figurative that he requires, I 

— only —— aa! 


Dryden, 
2 To interpret; to explain; to show or to 
understand the meaning. 
1 peag toes — 


Thas we are put to consivms end paw 
own words, 
te + Bh pg gg vam » t.t. pret, ‘& 
PP. constuprated pri, 


L 
constupro—con, PL pe stupro, to ravi) hs 
violate; to debanch; to deflower. 

ion t (kon-stii- —— “The 
ay ravishing; violation; defilement. Bp 


Consgbais?, ‘on-sub- vi. To subsist 
together. g — — * Search. 


aie} (kon -sub-stan’shi-al)}, a, 
[L, conaubstantia and substantia. 
See SUBSTANCE ] — — 
or essence; co-essential, ‘Christ Jesus . 
coeternal and consubstantial with the Father 
and with the Holle Ghost.’ Foxe. 


Tt continucth a body comswAstantial with oars: of 
the same, both mature and measure, — & nee had on 


Consubstantialism (kon- sub-stan’shi-al- 
izm), » The doctrine of consubstantiation. 
bstantialist (kon-sub-stan’shi-al-ist), 
n, One who believes in consubstantiation. 
Consubstantiality (kon-sub-stan’shi-al"li- 
ti, m 1. The quality of being consubstan- 
tial; the existence of more than one 7 the 
same substance; as, the co-eternity and con- 
substa of the Son with * Father. — 
2. Participation of the same na’ 


| Consubstantially (kon. —— 
; ado. Ina consu tial manner, 


hh, Fr. tor; ng, sing; 


or: 


TH, then; th, thin; 


conscience of | 


Q 


CONSULT 





Consubstantiate — — vt. 


ae 

or nature, or regard as so united, (Rare.] 
They are driven to comsnAstantiate and incorpo~ 

rist with —- sacratpental, or to transub- 

stantiate and cha nge their substance into Isis; and 

so the one to hald him really, but invisibt — 
with the substance of these clem — other 


eof, as they imagine, is 
this succeeded fn the same soom. 


Hooker. 
Consubstantiate (kon-sub-stan'shi-it), v.i. 
To profess consub 


(kon-sub-stan'shi-a"- 
shon), n The union of the bedy of our 
blessed Saviour with the sacramental ele- 
ments; impanation. 
aod thot Lutherans) believe that the real body 
of our Lord is united ina mm: ———— 
the consecration, with bread and 
Wine, saa are eect with and under them in the 
sacrament of the Lord's supper, This is called cor 
substantiation. 


Consuetude (kon’swé-tid), n. 
tudo, custom, from consuesco, to be accus- 


IL consue- 


— int intens. and suesco, to be wont.) 
Custom ; ‘To observe this conste- 
tude or iw i ernee. {Rare. 


Consuetudinal, (kon- 
swe-tid'ln-al, — — a. aoa 


tomary. or customary la 

in contradistinction to written or statutory 

law, is that law which is derived by imme- 

morial custom from remote ~~ teed Such 

is the common law of Scotland. 
Consuetudinary (kon-swé-t. d'in-a-ti), n, 

— ——* of —— — — to an 

or re order. * 

consuetudinary of the Abbey of St. Edmunds 
. Baker, (Rare. 


chosen in the ———— 
AMartius In the first ages of Rome they 
were elected from patrician. families or 
noblemen, but in the year of Rome 383 the 
people obtained the privilege of electin 
one of the consuls from their own body, anc 
sometimes both were plebelana 2. In 
French hist. the title given to the three wa 
mogiotenies of é@ French republic 
Titer the d lution of the Directory in 1799. 
The first consul had peculiar functions and 
authority. He prom laws, named 
members of — of state, ministers, am- 
» the second and third consuls 


= 1804, consular pant Shen was 
ae an and Bonaparte, the first consul, 
was med emperor.—3, In modern 
a person commissioned by a sovereign 
to reside in a foreign country as an 
— or re tative, to protect the in- 


terests, rights, commerce, merchants, sea- 
men, and subjects generally of the state, 
and to aid the —— in any commer- 
cial transactions with such foreign country. 
41+ A senator. 


Many of the consrfz are at the duke’s ne, 


—3 n. A duty or tex 
d by merchants the protection of 
~ tan — 
affairs al 
Consular —e— a, Pertaining to a 
consul ; x 7 —— power; consular dig- 
nity 
Consulate (kon’sil-at), n. consulatus. } 
1. The office of a consul.—2. The jurisdic- 
tion or extent of a consul's cathorthy —8.The 
dwelling or locality — by a ceonsul. 
4, Consular government. 

The consulate was established after the revolution 
of the r&th Brumaire, and lasted to the coronation of 
Napoleon. Chambers 


‘apo 
Ognenl-general (kon-sul-jen’ér-al), mA 
Consulship — (kon’sul-ship), n. The office of 
a consul, or the term of his office; as, the 
consulah 


—— — i a consulto, intens. 
‘on-sult’), v. 
from consulo, to consult, to ask counsel.] 


1 Ite seck the Pac np * yt oe of another, 
by a statement of facts and sultable in- 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY, 


CONSULT 





quiries, for the purpose of directing one’s 
own judgment: followed by with. 
Rehoboam consnyited with the old men. 1 Ki. xii, 6. 


2. To take counsel ther; to seek opinions 
and advice by mutual statements, inquiries, 
and ; to deliberate in common. 
Let us consult upon to-morrow’s business. Shad, 


Consult sult’), vt. 1. To ask advice of; 

to seek opinion of another as a guide to 
one’s own Judgment; to have recourse to 
for information or inatruction; as, to con- 
sult a friend, a physician, or an author. 
‘Consult your reason.” Pope. ‘They were 
content to consult libraries." Whewell. — 
2. To regard; to have reference or respect 
to, in judging or acting; to decide or to act 
in favour of. 

We are to wnsuit the necessities, rather than mat- 
ters of ornament and delight Sur &, L'&stresngye. 


The senate owes its gratitude to Cato, 

Who with so great a soul consults its safety, 
«taldi sen, 

Ere fancy you conredt, consult your purse. 


randiin. 
41 To plan, devise, or contrive. 

Thou hast conrudted shame to thy house, by cutting 
off many people, Hab. it, 10, 
Consult} (kon'sult or kon-sult’), n. 1. The 
act of consulting; the effect of consultation; 

determination. 
All their grave conrsndts dissolved in smoke. 


Derpelen, 
2 A meeting for consultation or delibera- 
tion; a council. 
A consult of coquets below 
Was called to rig hia oat 4 beau, Swift. 
Consulta (kon-sylt’a), n. [Sp] A confer- 
ence; a meeting of several persons for de- 
liberation; a council. 

Even here the nobles were of little account in 
matters of real importance, which were reserved for 
a consudte, comsisting, besides the regent, of Gran- 
velle, Count Barlaimont, and the learned jens Vig- 
Vue, acott, 


Consultary (kon-sult’s-rf}, a. Relating to 
consultation. — Consulfary response, the 
opinion of a court of law on a special case, 

tation (kon-sult-a’shon), n. 1. The 

act of consulting; deliberation of two or 
more persons with a view to some decision. 

Thus they their doubtful comsudtations dark 

Ended. Milton. 
2. Ameeting or council of persons to consult 
together; specifically, a meeting of experts, 
as a! peered or counsel, to consult about a 
specific case. 


A consultation was called wherein be advised a 
salivation. Wiseman, 
~- Writ of consultation, in law, a writ where- 
3 a cause, removed by prohibition from 

e ecclesiastical court to the king's court, 
is sent back to the former court: so called 
because the judges, on consultation or de- 
liberation, and comparison of the libel with 
the nof aa ag at whose instance 
the removal is made, find the suggestion 

false, and that the cause has been wrong- 
fully removed. 

Consultative (kon-sult‘it-iv), a. Having 
the privilege of consulting. 

Consulter (kon-sult’ér), n. One who con- 
sults or counsel or information; as, a 
consulter with familiar spirits. 

* ene e , dy = a 

consultation; specifically, (a) giv 
advice; in the practice of being caseniteds 
as, a consulting barrister; a consulting 
physician. (6) Used for consultation; aa, a 
consulting-room. 

Consultive (kon-sult’iv), a. —— to 
consultation, determined by consultation; 


deliberate. 
He that remains in a ipince of Gad ine oot by 
nowing act. 


any deliberate, comrudtfe, 
Fer. Tayler. 


Consumable (kon-sim’'a-bl), a [See Con- 
SUME.] That may be consumed; possible 
to be destroyed, dissipated, wasted, or spent: 
as, asbestos is not consumable by fire. 

The importation and exportation of consumable 
commodities, Locke, 
Consume (kon-siim’), vf pret. & pp. con- 
wu q r. consuming. [L. consumo, to 
take wholly or completely—con, intena., and 
sumo, to take.) 1. To destroy by se ting 
the parts of a thing, by decomposition, as 
by fire, or by eating, devouring, and annihi- 

lating the form of a substance. 
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Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, 
that ye may consene it epon your lusts, Jam. iv, 3 
3. To spend; to cause to pass away, as time. 

Thus in soft anguish she consumes the day. 
Thoneson. 
4. To cause to disappear; to waste slowly. 

His flesh is covrsnomed away. Job xxxiii, or. 


5. To destroy; to bring to utter ruin; to ex- 
terminate. 


Let me alone... that I may coortnmer them. 
Ex, xxii. ro. 


SYN. To destroy, swallow up, engulf, absorb, 
waste, expend, = ey lavish, dissipate, 
Consume (kon-sim'), «f To waste away 

slowly; to be exhausted. 
Their Gesh , . . theireyes . . . thelr tongwe shall 
consunnte Away. Zec, xiv, 22, 
The wicked shall perish . . . they shall cosrsocsme. 
Ps, xxxvil, 20, 
(kon-s@m'ed-li), adv, [Probably 
a corruption for constmmately.] Greatly; 
hugely; deucedly. 

I believe they talked of me, for con 
Fieoned {y. il * — — 
Consumer (kon-siim’ér), n. One who con- 
sumes, spends, wastes, or destroys; that 
— Gov Gm’ing), da. Burn 

nes ng), p. and a. - 
ing; wasting; destroying; expending; eating; 
devouring. 
The Lord thy God is a comstomdng fire. Deut. iv. 24. 

(kon-stim‘ing-li), ade. Ina 
consuming manner. 

on-sum'miir), n. In the East 
Indies, a native head-servant. 


te (kon’sum-at), v.¢ pret. & pp. | 
consummated; ppr. consummating. [L. con-— 


— 
— 
ie a 

—— 


eummo, consummatua—con, and suisse, 

summa, sum. See SUM.) 1, To end; 
to finish by completing what was intended; 
to perfect; to bring or carry to the utmost 
point or degree. 

He had a atid to couswenmate the 
the day. 

That inheritance is indeed less than it ought to 
have been, anal other than it ought to have been; for 
before Titian and Tintoret arose, the men in whom 
her work and her should have been er 
consummated, she already ceased to lead her 
sons in the way of truth anc life, — 


2. In law, to complete, as a marriage, by 
cohabitation. 

Cc -sum‘at), a. Complete; 
perfect; carried to the utmost extent or de- 
gree; as, consummate greatness or felicity. 
‘A man of perfect and consummate virtue.’ 
Addison. 

The litte band held the post with consummate 


iness of 
atier, 


tenacity. Motley. 
—Consummate tenant by , in law, a 
hushand who, upon his wife's death, becomes 


entitled to hold her lands in fee simple or 

fee tail, of which she was seized during her 

had iesue — hang inheriting.” * 
e er capable 

‘ m-sum’at-l), ade, Com- 


(kon-sum-a’shon), m [L. 
consummatio,) 1, Completion; end; perfec- | 
tion of a work, process, or scheme, ' 

The just and regular process from its I to 
its comsnetemat ios. Addison. 


2 The end or completion of the present 


= H end of the world. 
the n 


of the world to its 
—— M. — end 
hot corumreertion have, 
renowned be thy grave, SAak, 
—Consummation ef marriage, the most in- 


timate union of the sexes which completes 


the connubial relation. 
Consummative 


(kon-sum'at-iv), a. Pertain- 
ing to consuramation; consummating; final. 
*The final, the conseemmatire procedure of 

." Sir W. Hamilton. 
(kon-sumt’), » Consumption; 

as, the produce of grain is — a to 
the consumpt. [Old English and h.) 
-sum'shon), % [L. con- | 
sumptio, See CONSUME.) 1. The act of | 
consuming; waste; destruction by burning, | 
eating, dissi pa 

ng away or 
of fuel, of food, of 
of time, &c. 

Every new advance of the price to the consumer 
is a new incentive a ee 

ree. 


slow decay, or by fritter- | 
; as, the consumption 
commodities or estate, 


diminution or 
Woodward. — | 





CONTAGION 





decay or diminution of the bely: a word 
of extensive signification. (+) More specifi. 
cally, the disease known as feu 


a 
affecting lungs, and attended 
hectic fever, cough &c.—<4. In pol. econ 


é 


The distinction of productive and unproductive ix 

—— to consumption as well as to labour. All 

members of the community are not labourers, but 

all are consumers, and consamme either uCtrrey 
" ~ 5. Mell, 


SiN. Decay, decline, waste, destruction. 
Consumptionalt (kon-sum'shon-al), a. Con- 
sumptive. Fuller. 
(kon-sum'shon-a-ri}, ¢@. 


1. ing to, or of the nature of, con- 
sumption. —2 to consumption. 
{in both uses rare or obsolete.) 


— — sa 
ome ive (kon-sum’tiv), a. 1. Destrac. 


—— —— 
of consuming or dissi 7, 


of time.’ Jer. Taylor. 
this * alliance than disable France. Po 
2. Affected with or having a tendency to the 
disease consumption; as, a consumptive per- 
— — — 
ungs 

Sw ptine h, with coughs decayed, 
(kon-sum'tiv-li), ede. Ina 

way tending to consumption. 
(kon-sum‘tiv-nes), m= A 
state of consumptive or a t to 


consumption. 

Consutilet (kon-sf'til), a IL coneutilix, 
sewed together—con, er, and suo, to 
sew. See SEW.) Stitched together. Bailey. 
Contabescence (kon-ta-bes’ens), n IL con- 
tabesco, to waste away gradually.] Atrophy; 


consumption, 
Contabescent (kon-ta-bes’ent), a. Wasting 


away. 
Contabulatet (kon-tab’i-lat), c.f. pret. & pp. 
—— — ting, [L. con- 
tabulo, fem, to —con, to- 

ther, and tabula, a tablet, board.) To 


Bailey. 
Contabula on-tab’ii-la”shon), n. The 
ad of laying with boards or of 


Contact (kon'takt), m. [L_ contactus, from 
contingo, to touch—con, and tango(root tag), 
to touch, whence also E. tact, tangent, &c.) A 
touching; touch; close union or junctore «f 
they hy. tm —7 inter 

™ out any je intervening 
space; the parts that touch are called the 
ints of confact. The contact of two spher- 
cal bodies, and of a tangent with the cir- 
cumference of a circle, ia only in one point, 
which is called ie patel as oentnel. Cond 
math. contact of two 


order, —Angle of contact, the angle made 
acurve line, and the t to it 
int of contact. No 


hy 


tical 

Contactiont (kon-tak’shon), n The act of 
touching. ss T. Browne. . 

Con (kon-tak’t@-al), a. 


to tact; implying tact. ‘Cx 
con . con ‘Con 
may be said to be immediate, — — 


ing, 
ease strictly by contact, while infection isa 
communication either by actual contact or 
by the miasmata or germs which one body 
out and the other receives. This 
ction, however, is frequently disre- 
led, the two words being confounded — 
That excessively subtle matter, 


— ee kb astam Of an aoe 





tion, 
Where two ng Gres meet together 
They do ronsime the thing that feeds their fury, | 2 The state of being wasted or diminished. 
SAak, The mountains themselves (Etna and Vesuvius) | 
2. To destroy by dissipating or by use; to | have net suffered any comiJerable 
expend; to weeks; to squander; as, to con- | Consumption. 
sume an estate. 3%. In med. (a) a wasting of flesh; a gradual | 
Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; Pine, pin; néte, not, mive; 


tibe, tub, byll; 


cases beliew 
¥. Se. fey. 








CONTAGIONED 


560 





ingly minute organism, which proceeds from 


n or | , and communi. 
cates the to another person; as in 
cases of emall- scarlet and other fevers, 
é&e. This — may proceed from the 


breath of the diseased, from the pe! = 
tion, or from other excretions — 3. 
which communicates that — one to a 
other; infection; t whic 
mischief; as, the of vice or of evil 
example. “rhe scandal and of 
example.’ Bp, Gauden.—4. Pestilential in- 
fluence; venomous exhalations. 
Will he steal out of his wholesome bed 
To dare the vile conénion of the night, Shak, 
Contagioned (kon-ti‘jond), a. Affected by 


contagion. 

a n, One who 

—— in the contagious character of cer- 

no diseases, as cholera, typhus, &e. 
Contagious (kon-ta’jus), a. 1. Containing 
or generating contagion; that may be com- 
municated by contact or by a subtle ex- 
creted matter; catching; as, a contagious 
—— * Poisonous;  peatental contain. 
tagion; as, 
coh ‘Foul, cont darkness in the 
* — * ning — — 
ae aa, example. 
5 one —— or excit- 
2 aflections in others. 
= gentos rendered his courage more —— 
The rout 

Of Medes and Cassians carry to the cam 
Comtagiens terror. G 
melt of pustamanh peasn tex When tes 
two acts 0 jament in 1866, the 
ook the pro on of venereal 
and military sta- 
tions; the other to check the spread of rin- 
derpest, art lore foot-and-mouth 
in cattle. The latter act was 


— and made permanent in 1869. 
(Kon-ta'jus-li), adv. By con- 


oper. 


ess —— n The 


nality of bei 
Contain (k —— ot et mia contineo—con, 


and tene on hold. See Tenst, TENURE.) 
L To hold within fixed limite; to compre- 
hend; to comprise; to include; to hold. 
What thy stores confarn bring forth. Af drone, 
Behold the heaven, and heaven of heavens, cannot 
contain thee, « Ki. viii, 27. 


2. To be — of holding; as, this vessel 
contains 2 


ions. —3. To comprise, as a 

ae = * contents. ‘A sonnet 
her affection unto Benedick.” 

Shak 4 To put constraint on; to restrain; 


he ns person cots the ray pe fom 


——— when fhe hegeipe slags r the nose, 
Cannot comfade their urine Shak, 


4 this last sense still used reflexively; as, 
could not contain himself for joy. 


Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourselves. SAak.) 
8¥x. To comprise, embrace, inclose, include. 


Contain (kon- v.i. To restrain desire 
oremotion; cally, to live incontinence 
or chastity, 


Ifthey cannot confafm, let them marry. + Cor. vii. 9. 
Containable (kon-tin’a-bl), 4. That may 
be contained or comprised. 
t (kon-tan‘ant), n. One who, or 
that which, contains: a cuntainer, 
(kon-tan’ér), n. He who, or that 
which, contains. 
+ (kon-tan’ment), a, That 
which is contained or comprised; the extent. 
‘The containment of a rich man's estate.’ 


Contamina ble (kon- tam’in-a-bl), a. Capable 
of being contaminated, » 
Con’ te (kon-tam’in-dt), ».¢, pret. &pp. 
contaminated; contaminating. [L. con- 
tamino, — to blend. mingle, 
pollute, from contamen, contact, contamin- 
ation, contr. for cont from ng. 
the root of tango, to touch.) To defile; 
pollute: usually in a rative sense; to 
sully; to tarnish; to taint; as, lewdness con- 
taminates character; cowardice contamin- 
ates honour. 

Shall we 


Contam inate out fingers with tase bei bribes? Shad, 
Syn. To pollute, defile, sully, taint. 
Contaminate (kon-tam'in-at), p. and a. Con- 
taminated; polluted; defiled; corrupt. [Ob- | 
solescent, } 


And that this ** consecrate to thee, 
By ruffian bust should be confamnate, Shak, 


&, , 99; 


j, job; 


= 


Contamination 
—— of polluting; pollution; defilement; 


Contaminative (kon-tam'in-it-iv), a. 
Adapted * contaminate. 

Con on-tang’s0), n, In stock-jobbing, 
asumo ——— to aseller for accommo- 
dating a buyer, by carrying the engagement 
to pay the price of shares bought over to 
the next account day. In reality contango 
is interest paid for the loan of money for 
fourteen days, that is for the interval be- 
tween account daya. See BACK WARDATION, 

—— a. Same 


} 
Conteckt —— * (Norm. Fr. contek, 
a ae contest— possibly a corruption 
o contact.) Quarrel; contention. 
Comteck soon by concord might be ended. Spemrer. 


a (kon-tek’shon), n. [L. conte 
Lap to cover.] A covering. 
Jeaves api formed for contection of —* 


Sie * Browne. 
in Gloody kaif eae a Contention. 
and sharp men- 


— — 

— (kon-tem'ér-at), vt. [L. con- 
temero, to defile—con, intensive, and temero, 
to treat rashly, to defile. ] To violate ; to 

lute, Bailey, 

temn (kon- tom), vt. IL contemno, to 
despise—con, intens., and lemnoe, to d ine; 
root tem, which may be that ‘also o 
temnéd, to cut off.}] 1. To despise; se aan 
sider and treat as mean and despicable; to 
scorn. 

Thy pompous dedication I cowfenmm. — Af iTtoar. 
2. To slight; to ect as unworthy of re- 
gard; to reject with disdain. 

Wherefore do the wicked confemen God. Ps. x. 1p 

They confenen the counsel of the Most High. 
Sy. To despi disdai * — 

YN. To se, SCOTT, n, spurn, 

slight, neglect. underrate, overlook. 

Contemner (kon-tem’ér), mn. One who con- 
temns; a despiser; a scorner. 

Con’ (kon-tem'‘ing-li), ade. 
contemptuous manner; slightingly. 

Contempert (kon-tem’pér), v.t, (LL. con- 
tempero—con, and tem . to mix or tem- 
sell See Temprer.] To moderate; to re- 


to a lower degree by mixture with 
opposite or different qualities; to temper. 
The leaves qualify and contemper the heat, Ray, 
Contemperamentt (kon-tem'pér- —_ . 
n. Moderated or qualified degree; a ) 
of any quality reduced to that of &: ps er; 
‘An equal contemperament 
es to that of the 
hottest part of the atmosphere.’ Derham. 
Contemperatet (kon-tem'pér-it), ef [See 
CONTEMPER.] To temper; to reduce the 
| == of, by mixing something opposite or 
ifferent; to moderate. 


Ina 


The m Nile and Ni —58— the air. 
ity leer T. Browne. 
+ on-tem r-d"shon), n. 
ity by admix- 
ture of the prem Sh act of moderating 
“.—2. Proportionate mixture; 
propo: ; combination, 
Why this contemperation of light and shade, that 
is for example, by the skin of a ripe * ? 
ie. 
Con! ture (kon -tem'pér-&- tir), n 
The quality of being contempered; tempera- 
ture; temperament. ‘The fferent contem- 
ture of the elementa” South, 
—— late (kon- — vt. pret. & 
r, contem . fl 
contem —— —— ——— fi tem · 
plum, to view attentively, contemplate—con, 
and templum, the space marked out by the 
augur as that within which the omens should 
be olwerved. See TEMPLE.) 1. To view or 
consider with continued attention; to 
phate a on: said beth of the mental ond 


—— 


There i« pot much difficulty in confining the mind | 


re to krow, 
Watts, 


2 To consider or have in view in reference 
to a future act or event; to intend. 
There remain some 52 to complete the in- 


to contemplate what we have a great 


act, but most nently of the 
Contompletsall (itl worked tteon i 


(kon - tana’ in &’shon), n. | Con 





Contem 


*— in the oolitic system.” Phil 
Contemporaneous 


Con 
us-li), adr. 


CONTEMPORISE 





template (kon-tem'plit or kon’tem- 

plat), ct. To think studiously; to study; to 
muse; to meditate. 

So many hours must I take my rest; 

So many hours must | contemplate, Shad. 
tion (kon-tem-pli'shon), m. II. 
confem fo.) 1. The act of the mind in 
considering with attention; meditation; 
study; continued attention of the mind te 
a particular subject. 


Contemplation is \k the idea, 

the mind, some time — in view, 
Falling into a still delight 
And luxury of comfernpiation! Tenmysen, 


—2. <n meditation; attention 


⁊ Into 
he, 


Specifh 
to sacred 
i rt breathed a sacred vow 
To live in prayer and contemplation, Shar, 
3%. Act of looking forward to or purposing; 
expectation. 

i templation of 1 dan be 
left, fenving! his house ——— a a cial 
—To hare in contemplation, to — or 

, or to have under consideration, 


a. (kon-tem’ Favytor lat-ist), n, i 
who contemplates. Jer. Eee 
(kon - tem Welt - ¥v) 25 


1, Given to contemplation, or continued 
application of the mind to a subject; studi- 
ous; thoughtful; as, a contemplative philo- 
sopher or mind. ‘The contemplative part 
of mankind." Locke.—2. Employed in atudy; 
as, a contemplatire life. 


My life hath been rather confentplatere than active, 
Barer. 


3%. Ha the appearance of study, or a 
studious habit. — 

Fix'd and contemplative their looks, 

Still turning over nature's books. Sir J. DenAar. 
4. Having the power of thought or medita- 
— “the contemplative faculty of man.” 


tive (kon-tem’plat-iv), n. Feeles, 


Cont 
a friar of the order of Mary Magdalene. 
(kon-tern’ lit-iv-li), ade. 


Contemplati 
With contemplation; attentively; thought- 


; with deep attention. 
Con \veness (kon-tem’plat-iv-nes), 
n. State of being contemplative. 


Contemplator (kon-tem’plat-ér), ». One 
who pom ine Bh one employed in atudy 
or meditation; an inquirer after knowledge. 

— ple t (kon- tem’pl), v.t. To contem- 


The shes of thy — ple 
starry arc ry ——— tem 
ries. 


(kon-tem’pé-ra-né"i-ti), 
erie contemporaneous; con- 
e lines of — 


nõ · us). 


(kon-tem" 
or being 


a {[L. contemporaneva.) Li 
at the same time; contemporary. 


The great of Jewish had been an- 
hemporancont with the i —— on — 
philosophy. 


bie 
(kon- — 
At the same time with some 


temporaneousness (kon-tem'p6-ri"nd- 
us-nes), nm. The state or quality of Leing 


contemporanco' 
Contem’ — —— 
one 


n. Existence at the same time. 


Seumporaxy, Covers (kon- * 
o 

po-ra-ri, Rovteni pore F L. con, 

tem —* m ——— oon 
porte, time. *. existing, or occur- 

5* at “ne a time: said of persons and 

things. 

Albert Durer was confemporary to Lucas, Dryden. 


Bring ages past weal future together and make 
them contemporary, Locke. 
2 Of the same age: coeval, [Rare.] 

A grove born with himeelf he sees 

And loves his old covrfemporary trees, Comer. 
[The je Co- is against analogy, )}—S¥N. 
er Le eh co-existent, coeval, co- 
etaneous, 

(kon-tem’- 


po- —— ko-tem 'pé-ra- eee na. One who lives 
at the same time with another. 


From the time of Boccace and of Possareh the 
Italian has varied —— litte, The English of Chaucer 


Spanish 


other event. 








heir be understood without 
formation contemplated by *22 — 8 —3 2 — un yt 
If a treaty 5 pani wipulations which corfem-  Contemporise,+ Contemporize!(kon- -tem’- 
Plate a state of Kent. pé-riz), vt. x PP. contemporized; ppr. 
Syx. To study, — muse, meditate on, contemporiz make contemporary: 
dwell on, consider, intend, design, plan, to —— in ‘the same age or time, Sir T. 
purpose. Browne. 
fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, ule; wh, whig: zh, arure.-—See Kry. 


Contempt (kon-temt’), n [L. contemptus. 
See CONTEMN,}] L The act of deaplising; the 
—. that causes us to consider and treat | 

mething as mean, vile, and worthless; dis- 
dain; scorn for what is mean. This word | 
one of the strongest expressions of a mean 
opinion which the language affords, 
Ne 
— — Se 
2 The state of being —— — in 
a scriptural sense, shame, diagrace. 
Some shall awake to everlasting comtesept, 
Dan. xii, 2. 


3. In law, disobedience to the rules, orders, 
or process of a court or legislative assembly, 
or a disturbance or interruption of its pro- 
ceedings. Contempts committed out of 
court are punishable by attachment, and 
contempts done before the court may be 
—- or repressed in a summary way, 
y commitment or by fine. The power of 
enforcing their process, and of vindicating 
their authority against open obstruction or 
defiance, is incident to all superior courts. 
Both strangers and members are now severely 
—— for comtempts of the House and its —— 
nt, 
SYN. Disdain, scorn, derision, > ape 
Fs neglect, disregard 
ty (kon- tem’ ti-bi * ti), n. 
= of being contemptible. ‘Contempti- 
bility fe vanity.’ Speed. 

Con (kon-tem'ti-b]), a. IL con- 
temptindia.} 1. Worthy of — — at 
deserves scorn or disdain; despicable 
mean; vile: said of persons and things. 

No man truly knows himself but he groweth 
daily more cantemrptiiie in las own eyes. 

Fer, Tayler. 

The ents of are a3 for Me as 
its force & dreadful. — — 
2. Despised; neglected. 

There is not s0 contemptiive a plant or animal that 
does not confound the most enlarged — — 


3.+ Apt to despise; contemptuons, 
ir eee ee — 


—Conte Despicatle, Paltry, — 
Conteris deserving of scorn, unwo — 
of motes: not 80 strong as despicable, whic 
involves the idea of basenesa as well as 
meanness; worthless things are contemp' ~~ 
bad actions are despicable; try, 
are applied to things which from * 
meanness one would not wish to be believed 
capable of having any feeling about at all 
The man’s intellect was contemmpeiie. Afotiey. 
There are two feelings which often t an un 


principled lw frum becoming utterly depraved 
and despicable, domestic feciing and chivalrous feel- 
ing. Macautay. 


Tarn your forces from this Aaitry slewe 
And stir them up against —— task, Shak. 
That's villainows and shewsa most pityid *8* 
in the fool that uses it. 


SYN. ap nem abject, vile, mean, — 
38 worth » pitiful, acurrile, 

— ——— ‘on- tem ti- bl- nes ), 
n. The state of being contemptible, or of 
being despised; despicableness; meanness; 


ontemptibly (kon-tem’ti-bit), ade. 1 
-temn’ti- ade. Ina 
contemptible manner; meanly; in a manner 
deserving of contempt.—Syx. Meanly, base- 
ly, abjectly, Leg espicably. 
tuous (kon-tem'ti-ws), a. 1. Mani- 


—— or stat — 


Rome ent id cons as Oplaton 
* eta the most 7 ro 
2 Apt to despise; hanghty; insolent; said 
of persons; as, a nation, proud, severe, con- 
temptoua. 
Some much averse I found, and wondrous harsh, 
Contempituons, proud, set oa revenge * —— 


Syn. Scornful, insolent, — — 

ful, cavalier, su ilious, insulting, — 

—— affrontive, abusive, fastidious. 
temptuously (kon-tem’td-us-li), ade, 

F a contemptuous manner, with scorn or 

disdain; despitefully. 

The aposties and most eminent Christians were 
poor, and treated comfermpiucusiy, Fer. Tayier. 
Con usness (kon-tem’ti-us-nea), n. 
Disposition to contempt; act of contempt; 

inovianons | 800! ness; haughtiness. 
Contenance! Pc ten- ‘ans), nm [Fr] Ap- 


—- Chaucer, 
ontend (kon- tend), ee tL. " contendo, to 














stretch, strive after, contend—con, intens, { 
and tenrlo, stretch (E. tend), root ten, seenin | 


Gr. teiné, to stretch. 
to struggle in o 


For never two such kingdoms did contend, 
Without much fall of blood. ‘Shak. 
Shak. 


In ambition's strength I did 

Contend agatnst thy valour. 

Distress not the Moabites, nor contend with them 
in battle, Deut. &. 9. 
2. To strive; to use earnest efforts to obtain, 
or to defend and preserve: with for before 
the object striven after. ‘Contend for the 
faith.” Jude 3 


You sit above, and see vain men below 
Contend for what you only can bestow. 


Dryden, 
‘wo spirits of a diverse love, 
— ef dle ty Temnysor. 
8. To dispute earnestly; to strive in debate; 
to wrangle; as, the parties contend about 


trifles. 
enna? that were of the circumcision commended wath l 
Acts xi 2, 
———— ; to chide; to strive to 


Then contended 1 with the rulers. Neh. xiii. rz 


5. To exert power in opposition; to punish. 
The Lord God called to comtend by fire. 

STE. Te struggle, vie With, enpeee, 

— contest, litigate, dispute, rebuke, 


Comtend on-tend’), v.t. To dispute; to 
contest. [Rare,] 

When ei ce al —— 
Contendent — tend’ent), mn. An antago- 


nist or oppose 
Contender (k (kon-tend’ér), n. One who con- 


ing to Ler —— 
oppose; de 3 

in t; quarrelling. — : 
op ; Tival; as, contending claims or 
interests. 

Con {kon-tend’ing), ». The act of 


one who contends; a striv: 
There must be great labour, with 
ee 


Contendress (kon-ten’dres), n. 
—— swift pect Chap- 
Whar, 

—— (kon-ten’é-men ag ay ages 
and E. tenement.) In law, that which is 
connected with a tenement or thing holden, 
as a certain portion of land adjacent —* 
dwelling necessary to ite reputable enjoy- 
ment. 

Content (kon-tent’), a. [L. contentws, from 
contineor, to be held—con, and teneo, to hold. | 
Lit. held or coieined vt within limits; hence, 
having the desires limited to present 5 
ment; having a mind at peace; - 
as not to , object, or oppose; 
disturbed; contented; easy. 

nen and raiment, let us be therewith cow 
+ Tha. vi. & 
‘Thad been content 0 perish, fling on the forma’ 


When the ranks are rolled in vapour, —— 
with sound. 


——— and non-content, — by — 
assent and dissent are ex, in the 
House of Lo answering to the ay and 
no used in the House of Commons. 

w there sane ingness 
te —** a * Ag Seca and 
Portland declared themselves content: theit autho- 
rity SS a 


Content (kon-tent’), of To ones te 
mind; to make — ao as to stop aa ong 
or opposition; to asc; to make easy 

situation: used chiefly with the fa 

pronoun, 
Do not content yourself with obscure and confused 
Meas, where clearer are to be obtained, Watts. 
Pilate, willing to content the people, released Bar- 
abbas, Mar, xv. 15. 
2. To please or gratify. 
It doth much contest me 
To hear him so inclined. Shak. 

Content (kon-tent’), n 1. Rest or quietness 
of the mind in the present condition; satis- 
faction which holds the —— in peace, re- 
straining complaint, , or further 
desire, and often imp a page te de- 
gree of happiness; conten t. 

Ask thoa this heart for monument, 
And mine shall be a large coretent, T. Atv. 


ee ee 
No chemic art can counterfs we 
It makes men rich in great 


Makes water wine, ry jen cups to gold, 





CONTENTIOUS 





homely whistle to sweet music's strake; 
Seldom it comes—to few from heaven sent, 
That much in little—all in neraght—Centenus. 
From Wiibyds Madrigals, v2 

2 Satisfaction without examination; acqui- 
escence; submission. [Rare.} 

—— Beenie — — pon 

The excellent; 

his — Pope 
3.+ That which is the condition of content- 
ment; desire; wish. 

Sot ie Reged Sek peer pe Be ee 


* 
4. The term used in the House of Lonis to 
express assent to a bill or motion; hence, a 
peer who votes ‘content;’ an assenting or 
affirmative vote. 

Sa ing the number of coutents and metwontents 


wal in pember and comsequence, the 
sension, te ave! Gisterhance, aught to cary.” 


Content (kon-tent’ or kon’tent), m 1 That 
which is contained; ihe thing cr Sings helt, 
included, or comprehended wi 
or line; ine —⏑⏑⏑ 
of a room or a ship. 
Rahal prove thenp weldings aniountic and the coe. 
tenis tree. 
2. In geom. the area or quantity of rat 
or space included in certain 
etrical content of all the oars ry 
Kingdom, Graunt. [In both uses usually 
in plural. }— Linear content or contents, 
superficial content or com- 
area or surface: solid content or con- 
tents (in which sense the word is chiefty 
— = number of solid units contained 
—— ed ec — 


volume. 
S'The ——————— capacity; extent 
within  imita. ‘A ship of great content” 


Bacon. (In this use rare or obsolete in the 
singular.}—4. In the customs, a paper de- 


by 

enn bolero chee cenek eubwards, Soames 

the = — and —25— 

goods shipped, other 

content has to be com; hae cndken 

and the indorsements and clearances there- 

on.—Table of contents, a summary or index 

of all the matters treated in a book. 

— — (kon-tent-a’shon), » Con- 
; satisfaction. ‘Great contentation” 


—— 2 pp. or —— 
quiet; easy ind; not con, op- 
posing, or demanding more. 

With Gas I meost cujay comteeted least. Pape 


Contentedly (kon-tent’ed-ll), ade Ina 
contented manner; quietly; without con- 
cern. 
Contentedness (kon-tent’ed-nes), mn, State 
ot in mind; quiet; faction of 
mind wi condition or erent. 
Contentful t 35 Full of con- 
tentment. *C 
Bese ——— L. comtentin, 
soo Conran} 1. A violent effort to obtain 
, or —* —— a claim, or 
, OF strife. 


— when —— called foath, 
Your no your oubied and your — worth 
To fierce contention gave & prosperous ~~ 
2 Strife in words or debate; angry contest: 
quarrel, controversy. 
Avoid foolish questions, and aad cow 
fentions, and strivings about the law. = Tit. th & 


A fool's lips enter into contention, Prov, xviii. 4 
3. Strife or endeavour to excel; ee ees 
emulation. ‘No quarrel, but a com. 
tention.” Shak.—4.+ Eagerness; zeal; #- 


dour; vehemence of endeavour. 
This is an end worthy of our utmost comtemfion to 
obtain. Rogers. 


5. In lew, what is contended for, or the ara 
of it,—Syrn. Struggle, 
. controversy, quarrel, 


, dissension, 
ment, debate, competition, emulation, dis- 


Contentious (kon- a, a. [Fr. om 
tentiewx; It. contenzioes.) 1, Apt to contend, 
ebate; ————— per- 


and a conten 
— ~ lal — 
2 Rel: to or characterized by contention 
or strife; nvolving contention; as, ‘ contrn- 
tious crimes.” Spenaer. 

- bape ee fee pe Ray oats =: oo oe 

the mare chcerfl rages 
of political men. 





Fite, fiir, fat, f9ll; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ii,Sc abune;  §, Sc. fey. 





CONTENTIOUSLY 
3 In law, having power to decide causes | 
between conten: Sending partion parties; as, a court of | 
contentious jurisdiction. 


The lord chief justices, and yy have a confes- 
tious jurisdiction; but the lo the treasury, and 
the —2 of the customs, have none, being 
merely judges of accounts and — ies 


SYN. lsome, pugnacious, dissension, 
ing, litigious, perverse, 
tiously Pend acti) tame Ina 


contentious manner; quarrelsomely; per- 


versely. 

Contentiousness (kon-ten’shus-nes), n. A 
disposition to contend; proneness to con- 
test; perverseness; quarrelsomeness. 

Contentiousness in a feast of charity is more scan- 
dal than any posture. G. Herbert, 

Contentivet (kon-tent'iv), a. — or 
giving content. 

They shall find it a more contentive life than idle- 
ness or perpetual joviality, Fer. Taylor. 

Contentless (kon-tent’les), a. a 
dissatisfied; *8* ‘Our contentiexs choi 


—— tent’li), adv. In a econ- 
“We'll learn to live contently.’ 
Beau. d Pl. 


Contentment (kon-tent’ment), mn. [Fr. con- 
tentement.} 1. Content; a resting or satis- 
faction of mind without disquiet; acqui- 
eacence, 

Contentment, without external honour, is hamality. 


The noblest mind the best contentment bas 
penser, 
2 Gratification, or means of gratification. 
When have pared 22 all the a vanity, what 
so8d natural confertone, there remain, 
which may not be had ae year, Cowley. 
At Paris the € na day, te e his mined 
—— —— 
Aontentment. Satisfaction. ——— 
is passive; satisfaction is active. The for- 
mer is the feeling of one who does not need- 
lessly pine after what is his reach, 
nor fret at the hardship of his condition; 
the latter describes the mental condition of 
one who has all he desires, and feels plea- 
sure in the contemplation of his situation. 
A needy man may be contented, but can 
hardly be setiafled.—Sys, Content, repose, 
acquiescence, gratification. 
Contents (ken’tents or kon-tents’), n. 
That which is contained or comprised. 


CONTENT, 7. 
Conterminable (kon-tér’min-a-bl), a. [UI⸗ 
con and terminus.) Limited or terminated 
by the same bounds; —e— at the 
same point, whether of space or time. (Rare. } 
Tame ane Dik Sen 0——— Nato 
7” 


Contermainal,? Conterminant t (kon- tér’- 
min-al, kon-tér’min-ant), a Same as Con- 


terminous. ‘Su and conterminant 
fabrickes.’ Howell. 

Conterminate (kon-tér’min-it),a. Having 
the same boun 


Conterminous (kon-tér’min-us), a. IL. con- 
terminus—con, and terminus, a border.] 
Bordering upon; touching at the boundary; 
contiguous. 

This confirmed so many of them as were confer. 
mineus to the colonies garrisons, to the Roman 
— Str Af, 
Conterranean,t Conterraneoust (kon-te- 

ri‘né-an, kon-te-ri’né-ns), a, [L. conterran- 
eus—eon, and terra, earth, country,] Being 
of the same earth or country. 


If women were conterrancan and —— with 
men, angels would descend and dwell 


Contesserationt (kon- tes’sér-f"shon), n. 1. ‘tL, 
contesseratio, contesserat: . 7 of 
—— “pledges, friendshi con- 
tessero, to contract friendship — of 
teaser, square tablets which. wa divided 
a times, 
<< their —— might recognize 
other.} A harmonious assemblage; a 
friendly 
The — ———— were Intended 
te be a confesseration and a ynion of Christian so- 
Cleties to God and with each Ser. Tayler. 
Contest (kon-test’), of (Fr. contester; It. 
contestare, from L. — to call to wit- 
ness, to enter on a lawsuit by calling wit- 
heases —con, ther, along with, and testis, 
a witness. See TesT.] 1. To make a subject 
of emulation, contention, or dispute; to 
contend to gain; to enter tae a contest ‘tor; 
to dispute for; as, to contest a prize; to con- 
teat a — or county.—2. To strive ear- 
nestly to hold or maintain; to struggle to 
defend; as, the troops contested every inch 


a hal NN it a Sect I Ie SBE a fgg a i a Ng a ———— 
— — — — 
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of ground. —3. “To argue in opposition to: 
~ controvert; to litigate; to oppose: 
po uestion; to dispute; as, 

ted every point. 


None have contested the peaporten of 9 these an- 
— Dryden, 


‘Cc ergo sum." Few philosophical epborlems | 
have * po ently repeated, few more con- 
fested than this, few assuredly have been so 


Inve understood by th ose who have held up its sup- 
posed fallacy to the greatest ridicule. 


Syx. To dispute, a" debate, lit iitigate, 
oppose, argue, co! 

Contest (kon-test’), vi 1. To strive; to 
contend: followed by with. 


The diffi of an argument adds to the pleasure 
of contesting wiih when there are hopes of —— 


2 To vie; to emulate. ‘Man who dares | ‘in 
pomp with Jove contest.” P 
Contest (kon‘test), n. 1. Strife; struggle for 
pape superior ty, or in defence; struggle 
arms. 


The late battle ee 
————— another, Hallam, 


RB oy agate om violent controversy; 


Leave all noisy —— all immodest 
and brawling language. 
Sys. Conflict, combat, battle, encounter, 
shock, struggle, dispute, altercation, debate, 
controversy, difference, disagreement, strife. 
Contesta’ (kon-test’a-bl), a. That may 
ted or — disputable; contro- 


n- test’ a-bl-nes 
—— Rare. 


Watts, 


tests; a disputant; a litigant. [Rare.] 

t (kon- —— nm 1. The 
act of contesting or striving to or over- 
come; emulation; be as, the appoint- 
ment was made by public contestation, 


Never contention rise in cither’s breast, 
But contestation whose love shall be best. 


Sean, & Fi, 
2 Strife; dispute. 
After — spent in domestic confestations, she 
found means to withdraw, Clarendon, 
3. Testimony; proof by witnesses; attesta- 
tion. ‘ A solemn confeatation tion ratified on the 
of ted —— aa. Pipuied 
on-test’ p. and a. 1 
ted; a8, a contested election. 
case at law.” Worcester, 
— ade. Ina 
——— 


Contestless (kon-test’les), a. Not to be dis- 
mted. contestless.” A. Hill, [Rare.] 
danter Gs (kon-teks’), v.t. To weave together. 
Context (eon'tekal), =. n, (L contextus, from 
contexo—con, and to weave.) The 
general series, pon nf or connected 
structure of a discourse; more particularly, 
poll parts — — which Lape pm or 
OllOW & Ben oe Gud’ passages 
ture which are Dear a text, either —— 


or after it. 
ent some te Han, and enaliy mpponhonio’ © ree 


Context! -tekst and a. — 
oe 1 han *The coats 


Context} (kon-tekst’), v.t. To knit together. 


If the subject be or confexted fable, I hold 
it better put in prose or blanks, Feltham, 


Con (kon-teks'tir-al), a. Pertaining 
to contex or to the human frame. 
Contexture (kon-teks‘tir), n. 1. The man- 


created 
He was not of any delicate contexture; * limbs 
rather sturdy than dainty, MW otten. 


2. In Scots law, a mode of industrial acces- 


sion taking place when things belonging to 
one are t into another's cloth, and 
are carried therewith as accesso In 


principle it is similar to constructure which 


see). 

Contextured (kon-teks’tiird), a. Woven; 
formed into texture. [Rare.] 

Con’ tion t (kon-tig-na’shon), », {L.con- 
tignatio—eon, and tignum, a beam.) 1 A 
frame of beams; a story. ‘A — 
ter of one contignatien.” Sir H. Wotton, — 
2 The act of framing together, or uniting 
beams in a fabric. 


Their own buildings, linked acontignation tate 
the edifice of France * 





sk 


: CONTINENT 
—— — eta — ~At), a. Contiguous 
wo 4 es are contignate, , yea, 
vocate and continuate.’ oo 
ty (kon-ti-gi'i-ti), mn [See Cox- 


Com 

Tiavous.) 1. Ac contact of bodies; a 
touching; nearness of situation or pines: 
hence, a linking together, as of a series of 
objecta; a continuity. 

To me there appear only three principles of con- 
nection among ideas, namely, resemblance, comin 
diy to time oF place, and cause or effect. Hume. 


O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
boundless configudty of shade, Comper. 
2. In metaph. one of the —— ost princi- 
ples of thermind. According to this principle, 
when we think of any place which we are 
acquainted with we are apt to think at the 


same time of the neighbouring places and 
persons; or when we see any place where 
we — been formerly recable or disagree: unhappy, 
the t renews — —— 

able formerly 
Contiguous (kon-tig’i-us), a. wor rir 


— tago, to touch. ] Toned 
meeting or joining at the surface or —— 
close together; neighbouring; bordering or 
adjoining; as, two contiguous bodies, houses, 
or countries: usually followed by to, Con- 
, in geom, such as have one 
Neer or side common to each angle: otherwise 
Adjoining or A we Angles, See 
ANGLE. Adjacent, A ring, Contiguous, 
Bee — ADJACENT. -Grx. Adjoining, ail 


: (kon-tig’fi-us-li), adv. I 
on. us · na 
manner to touch; without intervening 


space. 

(kon-tig’i-us-nes), mn A 
atate of contact; close union of surfaces 
or borders. * Contiguousness to others’ 


tinence, Continency on'ti-nens, kon’- 
ti-nen-si), mn. [L. i . from contineo, 
to hold or wi ld—con, ani teneo, to hold, 
See TENET.] 1. Ina general sense, the re- 
straint which a person imposes upon his 
desires and passions; self-command. 
A harder lesson to learn continence 
ln Joyous pleasure, than in grievous paine. 
Spenser. 
He knew... when to leave off—a continence 
which is practised by few writers. Dryden. 
2 Appropriately, the restraint of the passion 
for sexual enjoyment; resistance of concu- 
ce; forbearance of lewd pleasures; 


on 


chastity, 
Chastity may be the result of natural —*— 
or ——— 522 with it the idea 
of strangle and victory. Fleming. 


8, Forbearance of lawful pleasure. 

Content without lawful venery, is continence, with- 
out unlawful, is chastity. Gree 
4. Moderation in the indulgence of sexual 
enjoyment. 

Chastity is cither abstinence or covtimence; abstia- 
ence is that of virgins or widows; cowtinemce that of 
married persons. Ser, Taylor. 


5.¢ Continuity; uninterrupted course. 
Lest the continence of the course should * Sat 


Continent (kon’ti-nent), La i — 
L Refraining from unlw sexual com- 
merce; — Se Ses gene ee law- 
ful pleasure; chaste. 

M life 


Hath been as — — chaste, at troe, 
As 1 am wow unhappy. Shae, 


2. In a general sense, restrained; moderate; 


temperate, 
Have a continent forbearance. Shak. 
3.4 Restraining; opposing. 
My desire 
All continent impediments would o'erbear 
That did oppose my will, Shak, 


4.f Continuous; connected; not interrupted. 
“Continent land.’ Grafton. 


The north-east part of Asia is, if mot comrténert with 
the west side of America, yet certainly —* least «his- 


joined by sea of all that coast. 
Continent (kon’ti-nent), ». In pega ern a great 

extent of land not disjoined or i 

by sea; a connected tract of land of ent 

extent; as, the Eastern and Western conti- 


nents. In reality there is no true continent, 


a continent ering from an island only 
in extent. Asia, and — ae 
therefore, be ed as one large island, 

and North and South America another. On 


the other hand, Australia may be eel 
as a continent, and Britain has been called 
a continent, as opposed to Anglesey.— 
2+ That which contains anything. 
Here's the seroll, 


The courtinent and sammary of my fortune, Shek, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; J. job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kky. 
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3. Land, as containing, inclosing, or bound- | 
ing seas and rivers. 

Make the continent, weary of solid firmness, melt 
itself inte the sea. Saad, 


They (the rivers) have overborne their sha 
* 


Continental (kon-ti-nent’al), a. Pertain- 
ing or relating to a continent; —— 
of or belonging to the continent of Europe, 
as distinguished from the adjacent islands, 
especially Great Britain. —2. In Amer. hist. 
—— to the United States; as, con- 

nental money, money belonging te the 
confederated colonies collectively, in dis- 
tinction from what —— to the separate 
states: a word tm used during the war 
of independence. 

The army before Boston was di as the con- 
fimental army, in contradistinction to that under 
General Gage, which was called the m 
army. MW” froing. 
—Continental system, in modern hist. the 
celebrated plan of the Emperor —— 
for excluding the merchandise of England 
from all parts of the Continent. It was 
commenced by the decree of Berlin, isened 
November 21, 1806, which declared the Brit- 
ish Islands ina state of —— and mare 
prisoners of war all lishmen found in 
the territories occupied France and her 
allies. The blockade, however, was far from 
complete, and means were soon contrived 
for its evasion. 

Continental (kon-ti-nent’al), nm. 1. A native 
or inhabitant of a continent, ———— 
the continent of Europe.—2. In Amer. hist. 
a soldier been oy Bg the army of the con- 
federate states in the war of independence. 

Con (kon'ti-nent-li), ade. In acon- 

moderately; tem- 
perately, 


You are not t how Mr, Boyle * been 
(ridiculed) for some new-maite words, such as ignore 
and opine. Cesar, I think, saith that “verbum in- 
sotens, t im scopulus, fugiendam est.” I'll name 
you one or two—to apricate, suscepted, vesicate, con- 
finently, pat as opposite to ince: Bently. Ray. 


Continents (kon‘ti-nents), n. pl. See Ex- 
Continget Gove Hat,» v. — [L. contingo.] To 
touch; to happen ley. 

Con! Geatiagenes (kon-tin’jen-si, 
kon-tin'jens J n. (L. contingens; contingo, 
to fall or — to-- con, and tango, to 
tonch. See Ta 1. The quality of being 
contingent; —* penalty of happening or 
coming to pass; tousness, 

We are not to build certain rales on the contin- 
geucy of human actions. Sovetis, 
2. Acasualty; an accident; a fortuitous event, 
or one which may occur. 

The remarkable position of the queen rendering 
her death a most important contingency, Haliam, 
Syn. Casualty, accident, chance. 

t (kon-tin’jent), a. [L. contingena, 
See CONTINGENCY,|] 1. Possibly occurring ; 
liable to occur; not determinable by any 
certain role; accidental; easnal. 

Hazard walerely implies in it, first, something un- 
certain; secondly, something contingent, Soscth, 
2. Dependent upon what is undetermined or 
unknown. ‘Uncertainand contingent causes," 
Tillotson. 





tinent manner; chastely; 





If a contingent legacy be left to any one when he 
attains the aye of twenty-one, and he «dies before 
that tiene, it is a lapsed legacy. Blackstove. 


They would have t 


ht a contingent haronet a 
= poor catch, indeed, 


lor them to set their caps 
Mfrs. Riddell. 


~ to the matter wf 


tuitoua, Conti: 
ACCIDENTAL.-—SYN. —— casual, for- 
tuitens, incidental. 

t (kon-tin'Jent), mn. 1.¢ A contin- 
gency; a fortuitens event; something that - 
is future and doubtful. 

His understanding could almost pierce — awe 
contingents, 
2. That which falla to one fn a aivision . or 
apportionment among a number; a quota; 
specifically, the share or roportion of troops 
to be furnished by one of several contracting 

wers; as, the Turkish contingent in the 

mean war. 

The Lary of of the empire was unfu 
the Danube and its fees rhar ——— — the 
Black Forest, from the Abe to the border of Flan- 
ders, comtrngents were required; 200,cco men were 
ip arsine, Mifinan, 





CONTINUED 





Contingentness (kon-tin’jent-nee) n. The | read the continuation of the story? -3. Ex- 
state of being contingent; fortuitousness. tension in space; production; a carrying on 


Continuable (kon- — a. That may 
be continued, [Rare.} 

Continual (kon-tin’i-al), a. [Fr. continnel; 
L. continwus. See CONTINTE.} 1 Proceed- 
ing without interruption or cessation; not 
intermitting; unceasing: used in reference 
to time. 

He that hath a merry heart hath a contfnwal feast. 
OF. XV. 15. 

I have heaviness and continual sorrow of 
heart. — Rom, ix. 2, 
2. Of frequent recurrence; often repeated ; 
very — incessant: sald of acts or 


os or presenting themselves; 
— e man has continual appli- 


cations for alms. 
The is delighted by a continmal succession of 
small landscapes. — HW. Irving. 


—Continual fever or continued fever, a fever 


that abates but never entirely termits till 
it comes to a crisis; thus dis' ished from 
‘ever, — Con- 


Lao ge and intermitting 
tinual claim, in law, a claim that is made 
from time to time within every year or day 
to land or other estate, the ion of 
which cannot be obtained without hazard. 
—Continual propertionals, See under Con- 
TINUED. —Continuows, Inceseant, Perpetual, 
Continual, See under ConTINcOUS.—SyYN. 
Constant, perpetual, unceasing, incessant, 
uninterry; Lod’ wateservaitiod. 

Contin (kon-tin'd-al-li), adv, 1. With- 
ont panse or cessation; unceasingly; as, the 
ocean is ye Many ita waves on the 
shore.—2 Very often; in repeated succes- 
sion; from time to time. 

Thou shale eat bread at my table covrtiernally, 


2 Sam, ix, 
—Continvonsly, Continually, See un er 


CONTINUOUSLY, rot Constantly, inces- 


santly, Bai nem — 

Contin (kon- tn — nes), a Per- 
manence. — 2 —— 

—— ree Cox- 
TINVE] LA old on or ning In a 


particular state, or in a course or series; 
permanence, as of habits, condition, or 
—84 a state of lasting: continuation; con- 
stancy; perseverance; duration. * Patient 
continuance in well-dloing. " Rom. fi. 7. 
*Cloyed with long continuance in a settled 
place.” Shak. 
Continnence of evil doth in itself increase evil. 
Sir P, Stoney. 
You either fear bis humour or r) that 
you call in question the continname of hs ove» 


2, Uninterrupted succession ; —— 
of existence; continuation. * 


The —— immediately regards his own preserva- 


then or the cootiasrce of his species. .fdidtswn, 
8. Progression of time. 

In thy book all my members were written, which 
in confinmance were fashioned. — cxxxix, 16. 


4. In few, (a) the deferring of a suit or the 
giving of a day for the parties to a suit to 
. After issue or — fous = 

rocesting. © aay ta eouipnaliy pire aint 
prec ng, a contin: y given 
entered upon record for the ly even 

from time to time. The giving of 

ay is called a continuance. (5) In the 
United States, “che deferring of a trial or 
suit from one stated term of the court to 
another. — pal rte gy 6 resistance to a sep- 
aration of parts; a holding together. 

Wool, tow, cotton, and raw silk have, beside the 
desire of continuance in La to the tenulty of 
their thread, a greeciness of moisture. Bacon, 
—Continuntion, Continuance, Continwity. 
See CONTINUATION. 

uatet (kon-tin‘’i-at), vf. yet & *8 
continuated; ppr. continuating. To ſo 
closely Potter, 

Con’ + (kon-tin’d-at), @. (L. continu. 
ates.) 1. Immediately united; closely joined; 
holding together, 

As though our ——— bones should be muda 
coutinuate with his, 

2. Uninterrupted; unbroken. ‘Untirabies ad 
continwate ness.” Shak. 

Continua’ + (kon-tin'i-at-li), ade. With 
continuity; without interruption. 


The water ascends by perce but it falls - 


contin mately, 


Continuation (kon-tin’i-A"shon), m, IL con- 
tinuatio.) 1. nsion of existence in a 
series or line; succession uninterrupted, 


These things must be works of Providence for the 
coutienation of the species Ray. 


FP ihins, 


Con’ (kon- tin outa) adv. Acci-'| 2 Extension or ing on to a further 
dentally; without design or foresight. | point; the thing co ued; as, have you 
Yate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndéte, not, méve;  tibe, tub, byll; 
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the continuation of a line in 


— ‘These —* agree in ig 
* ding together. uation i 
properly of space, continuance of tine, 
= continuity of substance; thus we speak 
of the continuation of a line of railway, the 
continuance of suffering, and the confine ; 
of a rampart.—SyYN. —— contina- 
ance, extension, protraction. 
Continuation-day (kon-tin'ii-a”shon-da), n 
In the stock exchange, a day for the eetile- 
ment of interest on speculations. 
Continuative (kon-tin'i-at-iv), m1. Anex- 
pression noting permanence or duration. 
To these may be added cemfrrrwearreer > as, Rome 
remains to this day: which incluctes at least two pro- 
positions, viz, Rome was and Rome ta, ares, 
2 In gram. a word that continues the con- 
nection between clauses or sentences; a 
—— {In both uses rare or obse- 


ae consolidate sentences into one cen- 
tinwous whole. Harris. 

Continuative (kon-tin’i-at-iv), a. Continn- 

ing. Watt, [Rare] 

Continuator (kon-tin’i-it-¢r), » One «ho, 
3 that which, continues; as, the continwtor 

of an unfinished history. 

Continue (kon-tin'a), © vi, pret. & pp ex 
tinued; ppr. continuing. [L. continwe tot 
space), to make in a ne with, on, 
connect; (of time), to keep on, con 
from inwus, unbroken, continuots—oon, 
together, and teneo, to hokd.}] 1. To remaia 
in a state or place; to abide for any time in- 
definitely. 

The multitude comfrane with me now three days 
and have nothing to eat. Mat. xv. @. 
2 To last; to be durable; to endure; to le 
permanent. 

Thy kingdom shall not cenfinwe. 1 Sam xiii. 24. 
3. To persevere; to be steadfast or constant 
in any course. 

If ye comtinne in oy then are ye om 
indeed. sia a ele. oti. oh 

Continue Lag gehen B et 1 To protract: 
not to cease from or to terminate. 

O continue thy loving-kindness to thein that knew 
thee. eeavk to 
2 To extend from one thing to another; to 
produce or draw out in length; as, conténue 
the line from A to B; let the line be com 
tinued to the boundary.—3. To persevere in; 
not to cease to do or use; as, to continee 
the same diet. 

You know how to make yourself by aly 
continu tog such a We as you have been accu 
tomed to lead, 

4.1 To hold to or unite. 

The navel continees the infant to its mother. 

Sir T. Browne. 
5, To suffer or cause to remain as before; 
as, to continue judges in their posts. Speci- 
fically—6.¢ To suffer to live. 

Rarnardine must dic this afternoon: 

And how shall we coortiirae Claudio. Saat. 


Continued (kon-tin’ad). panda 1 Deava 
extended in 


out; pro meced ; 
le . extended without in — 
2 mded in time without intermission; 


—— donble ——— 
a donble ra a 
are also said to be in — —— 
sion, > ead a series of continued proper- 
onals is otherwise called a 
Continued base or bass, in neweic, 
base of a score continued th 
piece. The term is only to 
old music._Continned 
a species of fractions 
great value by their ceatieation te 
solution of numerical — —— and of re 
indetermi: 


blems in nate analysla 
continued fraction is one whose — 


tor is an in with a fraction, whk li 
latter fraction for its ——- an 
ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; #, Se. 9, 5c. ey. 











CONTINUEDLY 
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with a fraction, and the same for 
last fraction again, and so on to any 
The reduction of common frac- 
in large 


fn 

this 
extent. 
tions and ratios that are 


than the common method of finding the 
greatest common measure of the two terms; 
for then the several quotienta become the 
denominators of the fractions, the numera- 
tors being always 1 or unity. An approxi- 
mation may thus be made to the value of 
a fraction whose numerator and denomina- 
tor are in too high terms, and the farther 
the division is carried the nearer will the | 
approximation be to the true value, 

Continuedly (kon-tin’id-li), ade. Without 
interruption; without ceasing. 

Continuer (kon-tin'i-ér), a 1, One who 
continues; one that has the power of per- 
severance.—2 One who carries forward any- 
thing that had been begwan by another; as, 

Pn —— of E “ia * 

tinuing (kon-tin’i- ae 
— Sse or permanent; abiding; last- 
ing; en ; persevering; protracting; 
producing in . 2 Permanent. 

Here we have no coutinning city. Web, xiii, 14. 
Contin (kon-tin't-ing-li), ade. With- 
out interruption; continuously. Fabyan, 
Continuity (kon-ti-n@‘i-ti), a. [L. continwi- 
faa} Connection uninterrupted; cohesion; 

close union of parts; unbroken texture. 

The solid peurts may be contracted dis olving 
their comfinnety, for a fire cut contracts 
itself. Arbuthnot. 


Solution af continuity, in med. divi- 
sion of parts previously continuous. Wounds 
and fractures are thus tions of eonti- 
nuity.—Law of continuity, a principle of 

derable use in investigating the laws 
of motion and of change general, and 
which may be thus —— hare 
passes from one state to another withouw 
passing through all the intermediate states. 
~-Continuation, Continuance, Continuity, 
See CONTINUATION. 
Continuo (kon-tin'd-5) [It] In susie, 
continued, 


Continuous (kon-tin’f-us), a. (L. continuus.} 
Joined without intervening space or time; 
ae ine — from something else without 

terruption or without rent interrup- 
tion; uninterrupted; unbroken. ‘A continu- 
ous and unbroken strain of the martial airs 
of England.’ D. Webster, 
” To what awe — — et 
Orr Mots |. and Ww rows course, 
— x Thorson. 


G 
Our floods are 5 
—Continuous bearings, chains of timber laid 


chains of timber. 
or longitudinal 





piles. — —— 
ous impost, in 
arch, the mould- 


post point 
that ia, the po 
atwhich the arch 
and pillar meet. 
2 In bot. not de- 
viating from uni- 
formity; the re- 
verse of articulated. Thus a stem is sald to 
he continuous which has no joints. —Continu- 
ous, Incessant, Continual, Perpetual. Con- 
tin vous means unbroken, and is paasive; in- 
eessant, meaning wn ng, is active. The 
former epithet is preferable to note dura- 
tion, a condition, or simply a result; the 
latter to describe the ex s by which 
the condition or result is produced. We 

of a continuous fever, a continuous | 
strain of music, the continvous murmur of | 
a brook; but we say an incessant attack, the 
musicians played, or the brook murmured 
incessantly. * Incessant toil of six continn- 
ous days.’ Contenwal does not imply un- 
ceasing continuity, but the habitual or 
repeated renewals of an act, state, &c.; 
as, a continual succession of storms, Per- 


"eh, chain; j, job; 





Continuous Impost, 





th, Se. loch; _g, go; 


numbers to continued fractions, is no more 


tual is continuous with the idea of last- 
; As, perpetual motion. 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetwai benediction. Werdswarth, 
Perpetual is often used in the sense of con- 
tinual, but is stronger, as implying that one 
sees no end to the series; as, ĩ am sick of the 

F pack enone bickerings of churchmen. 
mtinuously (kon-tin'i-us-li), ade. In 
continuation; without interruption.—Con- 
tinuously, Continually. The former denotes 
unbroken continuity, the latter close succes- 
sion. It rained continwously all day, means 
there was no intermission; but, it rained con- 
tinvally during the day, indicates that there 
were intervals of cessation, 
tinuousness(kon-tin‘ti-us-nes), n, State 
re quality of being continuous; uninterrup- 
n 


e338, 

Contline (kont'lin), », In ships, the space 
between the bilges of casks which are stowed 
alongside of each other. 

Contorniate, Contorniato (kon-tor‘ni-at, 
kon-tor’ni-"t6), a. and n. [It, contorno, cir- 
cait, circumference—prefix con, and torno,a 
turn. See ConTovR.) In ners. applied to 
a species of medal or medallion in bronze, 
having a curved furrow (contorno) on each 
side, sup d to have been struck in the 
days of Constantine the Great and his suc- 
cessors, and to have formed tickets of ad- 
mission to the public es of the circus of 
Rome and of Constantinople. 

Contorsion, ». See CoxTorTIon. 

Contort (kon-tort’), vt (L. con 60, COM. 
tortum, to twist—con, intens., and tongues, 
tortum, to twist.) To twist together; to 
writhe. ‘The vertebral arteries are vari- 
ously contorted.” Ray. 

Contorted (kon-tort’ed), p. and a. Twisted 

ether, A contorted corolla in bot. has the 

of one petal lying over the next in an 

oblique direction. —Contorted strata, in ; 
strata twisted and curved as if by 

when they were in a soft state. 

(kon-tor’shon), n. [Fr. contor- 

sion; L. contortio.) 1, A twisting; a writhing, 

especially spasmodic writhing; a wresting; 

a twist; wry motion; as, the contertion of 

the muscles of the face. 


iP. without his force; 
without its strength; 
the contertions of the sibyl, without the inspiration,” 
Prior's Life of Burke, 
2. In med. a tw 


or wresting of a limb 
or member of the out of its natural 
situation; the iliac passion; partial disloca- 


tion. 

Contortionist (kon-tor’shon-ist), m. One 
who practises wry motions or twistings of 
the body. 

Contortious {kon-tor’shus), a. Affected by 
contortions; twisted. [Rare. 

Contortive (kon-tort'iv), a. 
tortion. 


Sea kon-tor- tf’ pli-kat), a. 
{L. eontor| —— led, and plies, —* 
* in itself. 


con- 


to fold.) In bot, turned a 


Contour (kon-tér’), n. , —con, 
end torr, a turn, revolution, turner’s lathe, 
L. tornus, Gr. tornos, a lathe. m 


L. tornus come also Fr. tourner, BE. to turn.) 
The outline of a figure or body; the line 
that defines or bounds a body, its form 
being determined by the shape of the body; 
the periphery considered as distinct from 
the object; the word is scarcely used ex- 
cept when speaking of rounded or sinuous 
bodies; specifically, (a) in the fine arts, a 
line or lines representing the outline of any 
figure. (6) In fort. the horizontal outline of 
works of defence. When the conformation 
of the ground or works is described by con- 
tours or horizontal sections these sections 
are taken at some fixed vertical interval 
from each other suited to the scale of the 
drawing or the subject in hand; and the dis- 
tances of the surface, at each interval, above 
or below some assumed ¢ of comparison, 
are given in figures at the most convenient 
places on the plan. (¢) In sure. the outline 
of the surface of the ground with regard to 
ita undulations. Contours, or contowring 
linea, lines or levels carried the surface 
of a country or district at a uniform height 
above the sea-level, and then laid down ona 
map or plan, so that an approximately true 
oul of itscontour is presented, the degree 
of accuracy depending on the numberof 1 

or levels taken between the sea-level and the 
highest point Inthe region. In the Ordnance 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 





| 
| 


Survey of Britain the lowest contouring line 
is at 50 feet above the sea-level, the next 100, 
the third 200, and so on at every additional 
100 feet up to 1000, above which the levels 
are taken at every 250 feet. At and below 
1000 feet the levels are taken by a theodolite 
or spirit-level; above that by a water-level. 
It is essential to the completeness of a con- 
touring line that it should be earried on till 
it returns to the point whence it started, 
thus describing a sort of circle. The sea is 
& natural contouring line, 

Contour (kon-tér’), «.t. To make a contour; 
to make an outline of a figure or of a country, 
in the latter case having reference only 

Contouring (kon toring) n. The act of 

on-to » ma e@ act o 
forming a contour. See CorxTour, 

Contouring (kon-tér’ing), p. and a. Form- 
ing the contour; m g@ the outline; as, 
contouring line. See under the noun. 

Contourné (kon-tir-na), pp. [Fr] A term 
in Aer., used when a t is represented 
standing, passant, courant, &c., with its 
face to the sinister side of the escutcheon. 

Contourniated (kon-tir'ni-At-ed), a. Hoving 


edges ong antiguas, pp in a lathe: a 
term among antiquaries, applied to medals, 
Contra (kon'tra). [ ahypothetical Latin 


adjective, conterus, on type of extra from 
exterua, intra from interus, &c., from a root 
tar or tra (seen in L. trans, across, Skr, tar, 
to cross), the ag element con, ex, 
inter, &c,, giving, in each case, its specific 
sense to the relation. Counter is another 
form.] A Latin preposition signifying against 
in opposition, en into the composition 
of some English words, as contraband, con- 
tradict, contradistinction, contraindicate, 
contra ition, &c, 

Contra (kon’tra-band), a. [Fr. contre- 
bande — contre, against, and bande, LL. , 
bandum, a fag, a standard, as the emblem 
of authority. See BANDON, BAN.) Prohib- 
ited or excluded by proclamation, law, or 

Contraba posseare vee en are Ree 


are not permitted by one belligerent to be 
rted by neutrals to the other, but are 
held to be contraband and liable to capture 


and condemnation. 
(kon’tra-band), mn. 1. [legal or 
prohibited traffic, ‘Persons most bound to 
vent contraband.’ Burke.—2 Articles 
law prohibited to be imported or ex- 


rted, 
contraband { (kon'tra-band), of 1. To 
declare prohibited; to forbid. 
The law severely confradands 
Our taking business off men’s hands, Mvwdtdrie. 


2. To import illegally, as prohibited goods; 
Johnson. 


to sm . 
Contra (kon‘tra-band-izm), A”. 
Trafficking in contravention of the customs 


laws; smuggling. 
Con! st (kon’tra-band-lat), n. One 
who traffics illegally; a smuggler, 

It was proved that one of the contraband ints had 
provided the vessel in which the rufian (F Brien had 
carried Scum Goodman over to France, Macauhry. 

Contrabasso (kon-tra-bas’sd), vn. [It] The 
largest of the violin species of instruments, 
of which it forms the lowest bass: usually 
called the double-bass. 

Contra 


bonos mores, [L.] Against good 
morals, 


Contract (kon-trakt’), «ft II. contraho, 
contractum—con, and traho, to draw; Fr. 
contracter, See DRAW.) 1. To draw together 
or nearer; to draw into a less compaas, either 
in length or breadth; to shorten; to abridge; 
to narrow; to lessen; as, to contract an in- 
closure; to contract the period of life. 


A government which contracts natural liberty less 
than others is that which best coincides with the aims 


attridute to rational creatures. Srong ham, 
In all things dissyetude doth cewract and narrow 
our faculties. Pr. H. More. 


2. To draw the parts together; to wrinkle. 
(Thou) didst contract and purse thy brow, S4erd. 
8. To betroth; to affiance; as, A contracted 
his daughter to B; the lady was contracted 
to a man of merit.—4. To draw to; to bring 
on; to incur; to gain; as, we contract vicious 
habits by indulgence; we contract debt by 
extravagance, 

Each from each contract new strength and life. Pape. 
6, Ingram. to shorten by onission of a letter 
or syllable; aa, to contract a word.—6. To 
epitomize; to abridge; as, to contract an 
easay.-—SYN. To shorten, abridge, epitomize, 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kry. 


CONTRACT 


narrow, lessen, condense, reduce, confine, 


incur. 
Contract (son-trakt), ei. 1, To be drawn 
need in compass; to 


together; to 
become shorter or narrower; to 

“Years contracting to a moment.’ Words- 
worth. —2 To bargain; to make a mutual 
agreement as between two or more persons; 
aa, to contract for a load of flour; to contract 
to carry the mail.—3, To bind one's self by 
promise of marriage. 

Althoogh the yo folks can confract a their 
parents al, yet they can be hindered ——— 


Fer, Tayler. 
Contract t (kon-trakt’), pp. Contracted; 
affianced; betrothed, 
First was he cortract to Lady Lucy; 
Your mother hves a witness to that vow, SAad, 
Contract (kon’trakt) » L An agreement 
or covenant between two or more ms, 


Of those systems the most famous is that which is 
— called the doctrine of the * contract" 
or’ t, which supposes all the atizens to have 
at first | joined in forming a community, and to have 
made a contract, or agreement, of treaty, with each 
other, and with those whom they chose for rulers. 

Srougham, 
2 The act by which a man and woman are 
betrothed each to the other. 
Touch'd you the bastardy of Edward's childrent 
1 did, with his con¢ract with Lady Lucy. Séad. 
3. The wri which contains the t 
of parties with the terms and conditions, and 
which serves as a proof of the obligation. 
In law contracts are divided into three 

_ Classes :—(a) — of record, such as 

poe pa sy recognizances, and statutes of 
Specialities, ¥ which are under 
- —— and bonds; (c) Simple 
* or contracts by parole. Both 
verbal and written contracts are included 
in the clase of verbal contracts.— Nominate 
contracts, in Seots law, are loan, commodate, 
deposit, pledge, sale, permutation, location, 
ty, ** eal Contracts not dis- 
special names are termed 

—— “han or which are obligatory 

on the contracting Sener ten ae ae, 

—Covenant, Contract, See under CovE- 

NANT. —SYN. Covenant, agreement, compact, 


a bargain, ‘arrangement, obliga- 


Contracted (kon-trakt‘ed), p. and a. 
1, Drawn together, or into a shorter or 
narrower compass; shrunk. ‘To him the 


1 with contracted brow.’ Milton. — 

2. Bargained for; betrothed. ‘The contracted 

peace.’ Shak, 

Inquire me out cowtracted bachelors. Shak, 
3. Incurred; as, a debt improperly contract- 
ed.—4. Narrow; mean; se ; as, a man 
of a % teas —_ or —— i age —* 
rein ics, a term den 
—* which takes place in the dia- 
meter of a stream of water i from a 
vessel at a short distance from the harg- 
the periphery experiencing greater attrition 

© perip! expe ra on 
than the po een and thus retarded. 
(kon- ‘ed-li), adv. Ina 
contracted manner. 
(kon-trakt’ed-nes), 

L. The state of — contracted. —-2 Nar. 
rowness; meanness; excessive selfishness, 
Contracti of * —— ——222 f 

* ng con q o 
suffering contraction; as, the pre ope Bred 
and dilatability of air. 

Contractible (kon- —— a. le 


outractiniensss (kon- trakt’i-bl- nes), n. 
—— of suffering contraction; con- 


Cont m- —s a. Tending = 
contract; ha —24 shorte 
of drawing into = er dimensions, 


heart's contractile force." Brookes, 
Contractility (kon-trakt-ili-t), n 1 The 
inherent quality or force by which bodies 
shrink or contract. More specifically—2 In 
physiol, that vital property which gives to 
certain parts the power of contracting. 
This power may be either voluntary, that 
is, —— on the action of the brain, or 
involuntary, The muscles of locomotion 
are endowed with voluntary contractility, 
those of the stomach, viscera, heart, &c., 
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with involuntary contractility. This term 
is sometimes applied to the property 
seased by tlasues of contracting on en appl | 





cation of a stimulus, but for e sake of pre- | 
cision It — —— 
a. 
paves — uatee t's tate 
; aa, 
(kon- shon), #. — 
cone) 1. The act of dra 
; the act of shortening, narro’ — 
—— extent or dimensions by causing 
the parts of a body to a 


each other; the state of being con 


‘Of of vitriol will throw the stomach into involuntary 
contractions. Aréuthne, 


The contraction of the heart is le. Gray. 
—— — 


——2 An abbreviation * 
x. 
and also in former aioe wee Oe teen se 


fi bols ee. 
tere tnto one — or —* by initial 


thus: reed. for received; g*m for 
for Master; & for et; * —* per; ewan for 
Senatus populuaque Rom ants. When the 
of the initial * 
—— — aby Pye 
or iary, more cor- 
——— an abbreviation. Sometim 


aa, can't for can not; proxy for ; 


control for contre-réle. —b.+ A co ; Mmar- 
riage contract. 

Such an act P 

As false as dicers' oaths; O, such a deed 

As from the of contraction plucks 

The very soul Shak. 
6. In surg. an abnormal and 


the — — of heat, and contract their 

dimensions when heat is withdrawn.—Ab- 
breviation, Contraction. See under ABBRE- 
VIATION.” 


Contractive (kon-trakt’-iv), a. Tending to 


contract, 


The heart, as said, from its contractéte cave, 
On the left side ejects the bounding wave. 
Ailack more, 


(kon-trakt’ér), n 1 One who 
contracts; one of the toa bargain; 
do anything for 


one who covenants 
another. 

All hh renient where 
aa sir are Benge 
—— One who contracts or cove- 
ae = with —— or other _— 

a clothing 
— —— or — any work or or 
service, or rate. 


danse.| iano tow Pesan —— 
ce in w! 
face to face or in opposite lines. 
nee. 


arranged 

(Erroneous for 

Contradict (kon- et IL contra- 
dico—eontra, and dico, to 8) }) 1. To op- 
pose by words; to assert contrary to 


what has been asserted, or to deny what has 
been affirmed. 
It is mot lawfal to comfredicf a point of history 


known to all the 

The spake those hich 
map edenen ter ed, ene et phase 
ding. Acts sili. 45. 


2. To oppose; to be directly contrary to. 
No truth can contradict another truth. Hooker. 
8yx. To oppose, , deny, resist, im- 
ugn, correct, - t, recall, recant. 
dontradictable (kon-tra-dikt’a-bl), a. That 
may be contradicted; deniable; le. 
Con’ (kon-tra-dikt’ér), n. who 
contradicts or denies; an o 


d ; contrary declaration. —2 Opposition’ 





whether ty words, reproaches, or attempts 
to defeat. 


Consider him that endureth such confradsricn of 
against himself, Heb. xii. 5. 


over is in 
4 . the who, or that, con- 
tradicts or le incomietent with her, or 


Woman's at best a comfriadictien still. Pope. 


‘Ais not A.” Third, ‘ is either 
Aor Not-A." This last is called 
the law of excluded mi lays 
this principle as the basis of all logic 
and of all meta * + 
on-tra-dik’shon-al), a. 
Inconsistent. 


Bondet was argumentative, comfradictions, 
trascibie. Sp. of Kullaia's Narrative. 


2 Disposition to contradict or cavil [ln 
both uses rare. } 
Contradictive (kon-tra-diktiv), a Cuon- 


;, Con! . 
t. 
Though faith be set on a height beyond our buss 


rather super-ele: ated 
than pov con AB to our —— Feithare 
— ——— (kon-tra-dikt'lv-i), ade, 


con 
Contradictory (kon-tra-dik’tor-i-lf), adr. 
In a contradictory manner; in a manner 
consistent with itself or 
Contredictoriness (kon- 

; contraricty in asser- 
tna ee 


Coutradiotorigns! (kon’tra-dik-té’ri-ns). 4 
Contradictory. ‘ a A contradictorious humour.” 


State Trials, 1 
on’tra-dik-t0"ri-us- 


, having the same 
er in quantity and quality. See 
(kon-tra-dik’tor-i), x. A pro 
“postin wh denies or opposes another in 
all its terms; contrariety; 
—— — 


shed by o —— — 
tingui J q 


— hon. 
n. IL contra and E. distinction. } 


by opposite qualities. 


We speak of sins of infirmity, in comenadixtimction 
to thoes of —⸗— Seste. 

tradistinctive (kon’'tra-dis-tingkt‘ly ) 
a. 1. Ha the ty of, or 


by 
These are our complex ideas of soul and body. as 
confradistinguished, 


—— ay 
a or 
in the cranium, on the side 
which received the blow, or 
from it. 


tra-harmonical Proportion (kon‘tra- 
— pré-pér’shon), n. In math. 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; thbe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; i, Sc. abune; ff, Se. fey. 
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CONTRAVENTION 








that relation between three terms in which 
the difference between the first and second 
is to the difference between the second and 
third as the third is to the first. See Har- 


MONICAL. 
Contrahent! (kon’tra-hent), a. [See Con- 


rract.| Contracting; covenanting, agree- 
ing. A common word in diplomatic docu- 
ments of the time of Henry VILL 


Contrahent (kon’tra-hent), x One who 
enters into a contract, covenant, or agree- 
ment. 


French king, as princes coufrakents, 


fe. 
Contraindicant (kon-tra-in'di-kant), nm [Lj 


eoutra, t, and indieans, tndicantisz, 
pp. of tndico, to point out. See INDICATE, 
IwpEX.} A symptom that forbids to treat 
a subject or matter, as a disease, in the 
usual way, Burke. ‘ 
Contraindicate (kon-tra-in‘di-kat), vf. or i 
pret. & pp. contraindicated; eee. contrain- 
dieating. [L. contra and E. indioate.] To in- 
dicate inadirection opposite to what is naual 
or what might be expected. 8 ally, in 
med. to * = ne ene = 
trary to that whic! tenor of the 
disease requires; or to forbid that to be 
done which the main scope of the malady 
points out. ‘Contratndicating symptoms 
rust be observed.’ Harrey. 
Contraindication (kon-tra-in'di-ka’shon), 
a In med. an indication from some peculiar 
symptom or fact that forbids the method of 
cure which the main symptoms or nature of 
the disease requirea. Arbuthnot. 
+ (kon- . 2.0 (Fr. contratrer.] 


To cross; to thwart; to resist; to withstand, Con! 
' trarily; op 
Contrart 


Spenser. 
Contrajerva (kon-tra-jér'va), n. See Con- 
TRAYRRVA 

Contralto (kon-tral’t4), n. [It.) 1. In wusie, 
the highes 


Aito, or when possessed by a man Counter- 
tenor, It ia mext below the treble and above 
the tenor, ita easy range be from tenor 
G to treble C.—2. The person who sings with 
this voice; as, she is a splendid contralto. 

Contralto —— a. Pertaining to, 
or possessed of the quality of, contralto; as, 
a contralto voice. 


Contramure (kow’tra-miir),n. An out wall _ 


See COUNTERMURE. 


Contranatural (kon-tra-na‘tir-al), a. Op- 
te to nature. [Rare.] 


¢ (kon-tra-nf’ten-sl), a. [L. 


contra, and nator, to strive.) Reaction; re- | 


sistance to force. Bailey. 
Con t (kon-tra-pos’), vt. To set in 
opposition. 


Contra tion (kon‘tra-pé2i"shon), n. | 
{L, —— 


d E. position.} A placing over 
against; opposite poaltion. In logic, con- 
version, in particular negative propositions, 
effected by separating the word net from 
the copula and attaching it to the — —— 
without which the change would in English 
be impracticable, 


But it has been already shown that the conversion 
by ‘comtraperition’ (by * negation "| will enable ws to 


reduce these two , omtensively. Whately, 
Contrapuntal (kon-tra-punt‘al), a. Per- 
taining to counterpoint. 

Con’ tist (kon-tra-punt’ist), n. One 
skilled in conn nt. 


(kon-tra-re’gtt-la"ri-tl), 


larity.) Contrariety 
to rule or to regularity, Norris. [Rare or 
obsolete. } 

Contra-remonstrant (kon‘tra-ré-mon’- 
strant), n One who remonstrates in oppo- 
sition or answer to a remonstrant, 

They did the synod wrong to make this distinction 
of contra-remonstrants and remonstrans, fates. 
Contrariant (kon-tri‘ri-ant), a. (Fr., from 
contrarier, to contradict or run counter] 
Contradictory; opposite; inconsistent. 
‘Without one hostile or contrariant prepos- 

session.” Southey. (Rare. ] 

Contrariantly (kon-tré‘ri-ant-li), adv. Con- 


trarily. Coleridge. J 
trarie, Con (kon-tra'ré), 0. [Fr.] 
(O.E. and Se.) To contradict. 
In all the court ne was ther wif ne made 
Ne widewe, that contrerted that he salde. 
CAaucer, 
Contrarient (kon-tra'ri-ent), n. In English 
hist. the name given to Thomas, earl of 
Lancaster, and barons who took part 
with him against King Edward II. because 
in respect of their great power it was not fit 
to call them rebels or trailors. 
Contraries (kon’tra-riz), n. pl. [See Cox- 


Contra-regulari 
vn. (L. contra and E. re 


Betwixt the king's highness, the emperour, and the 





voice of a male adult, or the | 
lowest of a woman or a boy, called also the - 


Contrary (kon’‘tra-ri), a, 





TRARY.) In logic, propositions which de- 

stroy each other, but of which the falsehood 

* one does not establish the truth of the 
er, 


if two universals differ in quality, they arc covtra- 

ries; as,every vine Ka tree, no vine is a tree. These 

tan mever be both true together, but they gay be 
at. 


both false. 

on-tra-ri’e-tl), n. IL contra- 
rietas, See NTRARY.] 1. The state or 
quality of being contrary; opposition in fact, 
essence, quality, or principle; repugnance. 
lt principally failed by contrariety of weather at sea. 


Sir H, Wetton, 
Their religion had more than negative comrariety 
to virtue, Dr. M. Mare. 


There is a contrariety between these things that 
conscience inclines to, and those that entertain 
senses. Senta, 
2 Inconsistency; quality or position de- 
structive of its opposite. 

How can these contrarieties agree? Shak, 


3. In metaph. one of the associating prin- 
— tah pein. 


ciples of the mind. —e to 
ciple t cold is apt to make us think of 
heat; hunger and thirst of eating and drink- 
ing.—SYx. Inconsistency, discrepancy, re- 


ughance, 
dontrarity (kon’tra-ri-I}, ade. In an op; 


site manner; in opposition; on the other 
side; in opposite w 


— ———— », Contra- 
ty; op on, 
Contrarious (kon-tra‘ri-us), a. Contrary; 


opposite; repugnant. [Rare.] 
She few contrariens in the face of God 
With bat-wings of her vices, E. M. Arowning. 
(kon-tra‘ri-us-lf), ade. Con- 
tely. {Rare.} 
(kon’tra-ri-wiz), ade, [Con- 
trary, and wise, manner.) On the contrary; 
oppositely; on the other d 
Not rendering evil for evil, nor railing for railing; 
but cavnimerrwsoe, blessing. 1 Pet. iti. 9 


Contra-rotation (kon’tra-ré-ta"shon), n. 


[L. contra, inst, and E. rotation (which 
see).] Circular motion in a direction con- 
trary to some other circular motion, 


from contra, againet; Fr. 


We have lost our labour, they have gone a con- 
trary way Saad, 

2 Opposite; contradictory; not merely dif- 
ferent, but inconsistent or repugnant. 

The Gesh lusteth againat the spirit, and the spirit 
*553 the flesh; and these are contrary, the one to 
the other. Gal. ¥. #7. 
3. Given to contradiction or resistance; self- 
willed; perverse; froward; a8, a confrary 
child. [Colloq.J—4 Different. ‘Hath ap- 
pointed them contrary places.’ Shak. [Rare.) 
5. Opposite or opposed to what is t; 


wrong. * ct pads ich his nimble haste 
falsely thrust upon cont feet." Swift. 
(Rare.}—@ In ker. noting that are 


opposed or in opposition to one another. 
In this use written also Contra. [This adjec- 
tive,in many phrases, is to be treated gram- 
matically as an adverb, or as an adjective 
referring to a sentence or affirmation; as, 


this happened contrary to my expectations. 
The w here really belongs to the affirma- 
tion or fact dec is happened; for 


contrary does not, like an adverb, expreas 
the manner of happening, but that the fact 
itself was contrary to my expectation, Ac- 
cording, agreeable, pursuant, antecedent, 
prior, anterior, &c., are often used in like 
manner.}--Confrary and contradictory, in 
logic, (a)two — are contrary when 
the one denies every possible case of the 
other; they are contradic! when, one 
being universal, the other denies some only 
of the things asserted in the first. (b) Two 
terms are contrary which, while belonging 
to the same class or category, are the most 
widely different of all that belong to the 
good, bad; wise, foolish; white, 
black.—8YN. Adverse, repugnant, hostile, 
inimical, discordant, inconsistent. 
Contrary (kon‘tra-ri), n. 1. A thing that is 
contrary or of opposite qualities. 

No cowtrartes hold more antipathy 

Than | and such a knave, Shak. 
2 A proposition contrary to another, or a fact 
contrary to what is alleged; as, this is stated 
to be a fact, but I will endeavour to show 


the contrary. Specifically—3 In ae 
CoNTRARIES. —4.¢ An adve . *Whether 
he or thou ale his contrary.’ aucer.—On 


the contre 
side.—To 


, in opposition; on the other 
contrary, to an opposite pur- 








poe or fact; as, he suid it was just, but I 

lil him to the contrary. 

They did it, not for want of instruction to the corr 
trary, Stalling tert, 

Contrary? (kon’tra-ri), v.¢, (Fr. confrarier. | 
To contradict or oppose. ‘You must con- 
trary me." . 

| {kon'tra-ri-mind-ed), a. 
Of a different mind or opinion. 

Contrast (kon-trast’), «.t (Fr. contraster, 
from L. contra, opposite, and stare, to stand. | 
L. To set in opposition two or more objects 
of a Uke kind, with a view to show the dif- 
ference or dissimilitude, and to manifest the 
a excellence of the one by the inferi- 
ority of the other, or to exhibit the excel- 
lence of the one and the defects of the other 
in a more striking view; as, to contrast two 
pictures or statues ‘The generosity of one 
person contrasted with € meanness of 
another.” Crabb 

To contrast the goodness of God with our rebellion, 
will tend to make ws hutoble and thankful. Ciaré, 
2. To exhibit differences or dissimilitude in 
painting and sculpture, by tion or atti- 
—* ther = — —— ware - of its 
members; or to show vantage by oppo- 
sition or difference of position. 


The figures must not be all on ane side, but must 
contrast each other by their several positions, 


Deplen, 
Contrast (kon-trast’), v.% To stand in con- 
trast or opposition to. 
‘ —7— {nets 22 the oo a 
sie. with the divi ¥ a wle the 
basalt into pillars, — —— 
Contrast (kon‘trast), n. sition or dis- 
alrallitade of objects, by which the one con- 
tributes to the visibility or effect of the 
other; the placing together in view or in 
juxtaposition things belor ing to the same 
category or class but widely differing from 
each other, in order to render the difference 
more vividly marked; comparison by con- 
trarlety of qualities; opposition of thing or 
qualities, The confrasts and resemblances 
of the seasons.’ Whewell. 

Centrast is applicable to things of a similar kisut 
Wo never souak of a tontrast betweea a man and « 
mountain, of between a doy and a tree; but we ol 
serve the cvurfrast between an oak and a shrub, and 
between a palace and a cottage, Webster, 


What a cvefrest between modesty and impudence, 
or between a well-bred man and aclown! Oydinre. 
2. In the fine arts, opposition of varied 
forms in =r or colours in painting, 
which by such juxtaposition more vividly 
express each other's uliarities, Fairhelt, 

Contra-stimulant (kon-tra-stim’a-lant), n. 
In med. a medicine which tends to coun- 
teract the effect of a stimulant. 

Contrate (kon’trit), a (L cowtra, against, 
contrary.} Having cogs or teeth placed con- 
t to those of common wheels, or pro- 
jecting parallel to the axis: used chiefly of 
the wheels in clockwork. 

Contra-tenor, Contra-tenore (kon’tra- 
ten-ér, kon’tra-ta-nd’ra}, a. In music, a 
middle part between the tenor and treble; 
contralto; counter-tenor, 

Contrate-wheel (kon'trit-whél), a Awheel 
having the teeth projecting perpendicularly 
to the plane of the wheel, See ConTRATE 

Contravallation, Countervallation (kon’- 
tra-val-lishon, koun'tér-val-la”’shon),n, [Fr 
contrevallation, from L. contra, mrainst, and 
vallum, arampart.) In fort. a chain of re- 
doubts and breastworks raised by the besieg- 
ers about a fortress, either unconnected or 


| united by a parapet, to prevent eortics of the 


warrison. 

Contravene (kon-tra-vén’), vt pret. & pp, 
contravened; ppr. contravening. IL contra- 
renio—contra, against, and venio, to cume. | 
1. To come or be in conflict with; to oppose 
in principle or effect; to obstruct in opera- 
tion; to defeat. 

Laws, that place the subject ia such a state, cow- 
trawene the first principles of the compact of author- 
ity; they exact jence and yleid au protection. 


2. To act so as to violate; to —— aK, 
we must not confravene the law,—SyN, To 
contradict, set aside, nullify, defeat, cross, 
obstruct. 
Contravener (kon-tra-vén’ér), n. One who 
contravenes, 
Contrave (kon-tra-vén'ing), n Contra- 
vention; as, the contravening of an act of 
rliament. State T'rials. 
travention (kon-tra-ven'’shon),n. 1. The 
act of contravening, violating, or tranagress- 
ing; violation; opposition; as, the proceed- 
ings of the allies were in contrarention of 
the treaty. ‘In contravention of all his mar- 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch;  g, go; 


j, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kxv. 
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riage speculations.” Motley.—2 In Seots law, 
any act done in violation of a legal condition 
or obligation by which the contravener is 
bound; especially applied to an act done b 
an heir of entail in opposition to the provi- 
sions of the deed, or to acts of molestation 
or outrage committed by a person in viola- 
tion of law-burrows. 

Contraversion (kon-tra-vérshon), m [L. 
contra, and cersio, a turning.} A turning 
— opposite side; antistrophe, Cotgrave. 








ontrayerva, Contrajerva (kon-tra-yér’- 
va, kon-tra-jér'va), a. (Sp. contrayerba, Pg. 
contraherca — contra, and yerba, Aerva, an 
herb (L, Aerba); a counter herb, an antidote 


for poison, or, in general, an antidote.) The 


name applied to an aromatic bitterish root | 


which is imported from tropical America, 
end used as a stimulant and tonic. It ia 
the produce of Dorstenia Contrajerva, a 
lant belonging to the nat, order Urticacem. 
ontre (kof‘tr), adv. [Fr] In Aer. an ap- 
pellation given to several bearings on ac- 
count of their cutting the shield con 

and opposite ways, Thus we meet wi 
contre-bends, contre-chevron ; contre-pale, 
&e., when there are two ordinaries of the 
same nature opposite to each other, so as 
evlour may be opposed to metal and metal 
to colour. 

Contrectationt (kon-trek-tA’shon), mn [L. 
contrectatio, contrectationia—con, and trac- 
tare, to handle.) A touching or handling. 
Ferrand. 

Contre-dance (koti-tr-dins), n. (Fr. contre- 
ce .]) A French dance; a kind of quad- 
rille. 

Contrefete,t v.¢. To counterfeit, Chaucer. 

Contre-temps (kof-tr-tah), mn [Fr.} An 
unexpected and untoward accident; an em- 
barrassing conjuncture; a hitch. 


Contri (kon-trib‘dt-a-bl), a. That 
can be contributed. 

Contribu: kon-trib’Qt-a-ri), a. [See 
CONTRIBUTE. aying tribute to the same 


sovereign ; a te aid to the same 
chief or principal; adding sumething to a 
common stock. 

It was situated on the Ganges, at the place where 


this river received a contrifutary stream. 
Trans. of D Anville, 


Contribute (kon-trib’dt), o£ pret. & pp. 
contributed; ppr, contributing, [L. contri- 
buo—con, and tribuo, to grant, assign, or 
impart. See Tring, TrincTs.)] To give 
or grant in common with others; to give to 
a common stock or fur a common purpose ; 
to pay a share, 

Englated consrituter mach more than any other of 

tae, Addition. 

Contribute (kon-trib’dt), «i. To gives part; 
to lend a portion of power, ald, or influence; 
tw have a share in any act or effect. 

There is not a single beauty in the piece, to which 
the investion mast mot contrive. pe Pepe. 
Sys. To impart, minister, conduce, admi- 
nister, promote, forward, 

Contribution (kon-tri-bii’shon), n. 1. The 
act of giving to a commun stock or in com- 
mon with others; the act of lending a por- 
tion of — or influence to a common pur- 
pose; the payment of each man's share of 
some common expense, ‘To make a certain 
contribution for the r sainta” Rom. xv. 
2.2. That which is given to a common 
stock or purpose, either by an individual or 
by many; the sum or thing contributed. 

Of Aristatie's actual confriéutions to the physical 
sciences | have spoken in the yr ae gl 

* 

3. Mdit. an imposition paid — frontier 
country to secure itself from being plun- 
dered by the enemy's army; an imposition 
eee a country in the power of an enemy, 
which is levied under various pretences 
and for various purposes, usually for the 
aup of the army. —4. In law, a payment 
made by each of several having a common 
interest of his share in a loss suffered, or 
in an amount paid, by one of the number 
for the common good; more specifically, a 
payment levied on each of the several own- 
ers of a vessel for equalizing the loas arising 
from sacrifices made for the common safety 
in sea voyages, where the ship is in danger 
of being loat or captured. —Suit for contri- 
bution, in law, a suit in equity brought by 
one of several parties who dise a 
liability common to all, to con: 
to contribute thereto proportionally, 

Contributional (kon-tri-bi'shon-al), a. Fur- 
nishing contributions. 

Contributive (kon-trib'dt-iv), a. Tending 


Fate, far, fat, fall, 





mé, met, hér; 


I the others _ 


pine, pin; 


576 


to contribute; contributing; having the 
power or quality of eve a portion of aid 
or influence; lending ald to promote, in 
concurrence with others, 
This measure is covfridutive to the saine end, 
Taylor. 

Contributor (kon-tril’dt-r), a. One who 
contributes; one who gives or pays money 
toa common stock or fund; one who gives 
aid to a common purpose in conjunction 
with others. 

Contributory (kon-tril’f-to-ri), a. Contri- 
buting to the same stock or ; pro- 
moting the same end; — assistance 
to some joint design, or increase to some 
common stock. 

1 do not pretend that no one was contributory Wa 
subsidy who did aot possess a vote. Hallam, 
Contributory ({kon-tril'd-to-ri), nA con- 
tributor. ‘Every one to be confributorica 
according to their goods and lands’ Sr 

‘trist? (kon-trist’),¢f [See below.] To 
make sorrowful; to sadden. ‘To deject and 
contrist myself.’ Sterne. 

Contristate{ (kot-tris’taét wt. [L. con- 
tristo; tristis, sad.| To e sorrowful 

Let me never more confréstet thy Holy Spirit. 
—— onguest, 

Contristation! (kon-tris- * The 
act of making sad, or the state of being sad. 
‘Pangs of fear and contristation.’ Robinson, 

Contrite (kon'trit), a. (L. contritus, from 

, to break or —con, and lero, 
to bruise, rub, or wear. See Trirs.) Lit. 
worn or bruised; hence, broken-hearted for 
sin; deeply affected with grief and sorrow 
for having offended God; humble; penitent; 
as, a contrite sinner, 

A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt 

not despise. Ps. bi. 27. 

Prostrate my contrite heart Trend. escommmen. 


SyN. Penitent, repentant, humble, sorrow- 


u 

Contrite (kon'trit), « A contrite person; 
apenitent. Hooker. 

Contritely (kon’trit-li), adv. In a contrite 
manner; with penitence. 

Contriteness (kou'trit-nes),n. Deep sorrow 
and penitence for sin. 

Contrition (kon-tri’shon), n. contritio. 
See CONTRITE.] 1.t The act of grinding or 
rubbing to powder. ‘Reducible into powder 
by contrition,’ Sir T, Browne.—®. Grief of 
heart for having offended God; deep sorrow 
for sin; sincere penitence. 

Fruits of more pleasing savour, from thy seed, 
Sown with comfrition in his heart. Milton. 
SYK. a —— humiliation, 

compunction, self-reproach, remorse. 

Contriturate (kon-trit‘fir-at), of. To pul- 
verize or reduce to small particles. 

Contrivable (kon-triv’a-bl), a. (See Con- 
TRIVE.] That may be contrived; capable of 
being planned, Invented, or dev 

Perpetual motion may seem easily — ** 
ems. 

Contrivance —— ons). n. [See Con- 
TRIVE.) 1. The act of contriving, inventing, 
de . or planning the disposition of 
things for a particular purpose. 

The machine we are inspecting demonstrates by its 
construction, contrrremce and design. Cenfrrmance 
must have had a contriver. Paiey. 

Our bodies are macde according to the most curious 
artifice and orderly confrrmence, Gianrelie, 
2. The thing contrived, planned, or invented; 
an artifice; plot; scheme; as, an interesting 
mechanical contrivance, 


Have I not managed my coortrimesce well, 
To try your love, aud make you doubt of mine, 


Dryden, 
Government is a confréoanee of haman wisdom to 

provide for human wants. Burke, 
SYN. Device, plan, scheme, invention, pro- 
ect, design, machination, shift. 
trive (kon-triv’), vet. Vy & pp. con- 
trived; ppr. contriving. [O_E. controve, con- 
treve, O.Fr, controver, Fr. controuver, to in- 
vent, to fabricate—con, and trouver, to find, 
from L. turbare, to disturb, hence, to rum- 
mage, to find} To invent; to devise; to plan. 
Our poet has always some beautiful desirn, which 
he first establishes, and then confrreer the means 
which will naturally conduct him to his end, Dryadrer. 

The chest wwrrreed a double dela to pay, 


A bed by night, a chest of drawers = day. ‘ 
peritA. 


Syx. To invent, discover, plan, concert, pro- 
ect, plot, hatch. 

ve (kon-triv’), ¢ % To form schemes or 
designs; to plan; to scheme. ‘With traitors 
(lo contrive,” Shak. 

Contrivet (kon-triv’), ».t [L. contero, pret. 
contrivi, to wear away. An extremely irregu- 
lar formation, and opposed to all analogy. | 
To wear away; to spend. 


néte, not, move; 


tabe, tub, bull; 
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Please ye, we may contrive this afternoon, and 
quaff carouses to our mistress’ health. 4444 
Three ages such as mortal men contrive. Spenser. 


Contrivement t+ (kon-trivment), n (Con. 
trivance; invention. ‘The admirable con- 
trivement and artifice of this great fabrick* 
Hanville 


Contriver (kon-triv’ér), m. An inventor; 
one who pins —— a — 

Contriving (kon- ing), m. Act 7 
ning: forming in —— — Lent 

nation. 


One that slept in the corte avng of bast, and caked 
te do it. Sihat. 
Control (kon-trél’), a. (Fr. contréle,a contr. 
for contre, against, and réle, a roll, list, 
catalogue. See Ronit.) 1 Primarily, a 
book or account kept to correct or 
check another account or register; a coun- 
ter ter. Johnson. Hence—2 Check: 

t; as, to speak or to act without can- 
trol; the wind raged without control, ‘Equal- 
poised control.” Tennyson. 


If the sinner... lay po restraint apoo bis Jaws, eo 
contro’ upon his he as too strosg 
for the means of grace. Santa, 


3. Power: authority; 
as, children should 
their parents. 
Keep it ours, O God, from brute contrat; 
O statesmen, guard us, the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep your jand whole, Jeunysen. 
—Board of Control, a board of six members 
established in 1784 by Mr. Pitt for the gor- 
ernment of India. The president of the 
board was a chief minister of the crown and 
member of the ministry. This board was 
abolished in 1858, when the government of 
Control (kontrol) et pret ey 
(kon-trél’), vt pret. & pp. con- 
trolled; ppr. con ing. 1.4 To check a 
counter register or double account —2+ To 
prove by counter statements; to confute; to 
convict. 
This account was controled to be false. Flier 
The Duke of Milan and his more braver daughser 
could eortre thee. Send. 
8. To exercise control over; to hold in re- 
straint or check; to subject to authority; to 
regulate; to govern; to subjugate 
Give me a staff of honour for my age, 
But sot a sceptre to cowtrw the work. Saat. 


The self-same influence 
Comtrodieth all the soul and sense 
ofr gazing upon thee. Tennpase. 


= force or authority; te 


vernment; command: 
under the control of 


4. To have su 
overpower. [ 

A recital cannot contref the plain words in the 
granting of a deed. Fornwon's Reports. 
Syn. To restrain, rule, govern, direct, check, 
curb, overpower, counteract. 
(kon-trél’a-bl}, a. That may 
be controlled, checked, or restrained ; aub- 

ject to command. 

Passion is the drunkenmess of the miled, and pet 
always centrodfatve by reason. Seth 
Controller (kon-trél’ér), n. 1 One who om- 
trols or restrains; one that haa the power 
or authority to govern or control; one who 

governs or 
The great cowtrotler of our fate 
Deign'd to be man, and lived in ow estate. 


. custome, 
ery, &c, In the United States, the duty of 
the controller of the treasury is to 
tend the adjustment and preservation of the 
public accounts. This word is also written 
Comptroller, 


(kon-trol'ér-ship), » The 
office of « controller. Sometimes writtes 
Controlment (kon-trol’ment), n, L The 
wer or act of controlling; the state of 
Coles restrained; control; reatraint. 
They another, with 
—— ee eee Doe 


24 ni resistance ; counteraction; 
refuta’ 


Was it reason that we should suffer the same t 
pass without cutrovmecré ? Hooter. 


Controvet (kon-trév’), vt. (Fr. contrewrer— 
con, and trouver, to find out. See first art 
CONTRIVE] To invent. 

He sane $0 cocetvoen phing that to ee 


Controversalt (kon-tré-vérs’al), a. [See 


CONTROVERT.) 1. Turn different ways 
‘The temple of Janus, with his two contre- 


§, Se. fey. 





oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; 
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versai faces." Milton, — — — 
* Controversal divinity.” 

Con’ (hae ire —— a. Per- 
putatious, “Controversery points’ Bp. all. 
putatious, ry ta,” 

—— or obsolete.) 

troverset ue tré-vérs), nm. Contro- 
versy, Spenser. 

Controverset (kon'tré-vérs), ¢.t, To con- 
trovert; to —*58 Hooker. 

troverser,t Controversor t (kon’tré- 
vérs-ér), nm. A disputan’ 

(con-tr0-versh-a, a. [See 

CONTROVERT, CONTROVERSY.] Relating to 
disputes; a controversial urse. 

Controversialist (kon-tré-vér’shi-al-ist), n. 
—— carries on 4 controversy; a diapa- 

He (Johnson) was beth intellect and — 
of ee eatl of — conmtrowecr sta iit are a 


Controversially (kon-trd-vér'shiall ‘tty, od adv, 
In a controv: 


Controversiont — rere n, Act 
of — — Hooker. 
Controversort (kon’tré-vérs-ér), mn, See 


VERSER. 
Con (kon‘tré-vér-si), 1. 
CONTROVERT.] 1. Dispute; 
debate; agitation of contrary opinions. 
Without s is the af 
— — eee 


All controversies that can never end, had better 
perhaps never beyin. Sir WY Temple. 
2 A suit in law; a case in which opposing 

contend for their respective claims 

‘ore a tribunal. 

And ty ew weed dial evety mire and 
every strake be Deut. xa. 5. 
3. Dispute; — — 

The Lord hath a confrvversy with the nations. 


pi maine a resistance. —— emi ning 
= ——- with hearts of controversy. 
A dispute is 


ae oral, rie |B generally of short con- 

tinuance. It may be defined as a temporary 

debate, and in its colloquial usage involves 
the idea of heat. <A controversy may be 
oral, but is commonly in writing, and is fre- 

—— continued toe Soy Dy period of time, 

— debate, disputation, wrangle, 

pute, con’ ebate. putation, 2, 
strife, quarrel, hostility. 

vert (kow'trs-vert), wt 

nat, and ——— to turn. To 

ute; S oppose by reasoning: to contend 

*2 words or wri ; to deny and 

tempt to disprove or confute; to 4 
contrary opinions; aa, to controvert op 

or — to controvert the justuess net 

a conel 

Some controwrted 
cording to the sense 

Controverter (kon'tré-vért-¢r), ». One who 
controverts; a controversial writer. 

Some controverters in divinity are like swagyerers 
in a tavern. Fohnson, 

Controvertible (kon-tré-vért'-bl), a. That 
may be disputed; disputable; not too evi- 
dent to exclade difference of opinion; as, 
this is a controvertible point of law. ‘Many 
coutrovertible truths’ Sir T. Browne. 

Controvertibly (kon-tré-vért'i-bli), ade. In 
a controvertible manner. 

Controvertist (kon‘tré-vért-ist), n One 
who controverts; a disputant; a man versed 
or engaged in controversy or disputation. 

This hty man of demonstration, this prince of 
controwertests, Titletsen, 

Contrusion (kon-tré’zhon), n. (L. contrudo, 
contrusum, to press together—con, together, 
and trudo, to presa.) The act of pressing 


Contubernal (kon-ti'bér-nal), a, [L. con- 


L. con- 


2, 


ints had been decided ac- 
the best jurists, Afacanday. 


tubernalis, from ——— Sarg wong 
ship ina tent—con, rna, 
a tent. Sce TAVERN. ertainitg to fellow- 
ship in a meas or le — together. 

Contubernialt (kon-ti-bér’ni-al), a [See 
CONTUBERNAL, = = = same tent; 
familiar; contu 

Contumacious (kon-ti- —— a. IL con- 
tusmax —con, tumeo, to swell.) Lo Lit. 
swelling against; ty; hence, resisting 
legitimate authority; isobedient: as, a con- 
fumacious child, Most obstinate contu- 


macious sinner.” Hammond. 

Richard fell before the castle of a comfuensaciows 
vassal ‘iiman, 
2 In law, wilfully disobedient to the orders 
of a court.—-Syy. Stubborn, obstinate, per- 

unyielding, inflexible, proud, head- 





éh, Se. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 
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fmt ees serge —— et dae ade. 
tely; stu ; perversely; in 
obedience of orders. ae 
Contumaciousnesa (kon-ti-mi‘shus-nes), 
— — perverseness; stubbornness; 


— (kon'tfi-ma-si), *. L. contu- 
macia, See CONTUMACIOUS. ilful and 
persistent resistance to legi —— 
unyielding obstinacy; stubborn perverse- 
ness. 


OF contumacy will — the Hi H ae 
To make death in 8 live. i" 


legally —— or ‘- 


Geateceliges thon en (kon-ti-mé'li-na), a. 


—— See CONTUMELY.] U In cating 


reasive of contumely; = re- 

pr ; contemptuous; abusive; insolent; 
rade and * Contume fous lan- 
wift. “Curving a contumelious lip.” 


myeon,—2 Haughty and contemptuous; 
, or to insult; 


22*8 ———— 

9— not charg with 

for they wee none of k. cunoging thelr wi 

3.4 Reproachful; shameful; —— 
A Ue fn Se toe highest Segres janine them, 

— contemneliene te Dr. W. — 


Contumeliously -td-mé‘li- ad 
In — Gon tt e and 
contempt; rudely; insolen 


tempt 

n. [(L.contumetia, 
tumeo, to swell 
Rudeness or reproach compounded 
haughtiness and corltempt; contemptuous- 
ness; insolence; contemptuous language. 
*The wrong; the proud man’s 


Contumulate} —— ti'mii-lat), 0.4. IL con· 
tumulo—eon, together, Se 
To lay or bury in the same tomb or 

‘Contumulate both man and wife. Oia 
im quoted by Ashmole. 

ulation t ely oi Tome — n, 

Act of laying or burying in same tomb 


or 
Contundt (kon-tund), of IL confundo— 
con, intens., and tundo, to beat, to bruise. 
— rar To beat; to bruise by 


His (Dor ———— were $0 contunded that he was 
HOt corpus mete, Gayton. 


Contune?t (kon-tiin’), A form of Continue, 
employed, hitt says, for the sake of 
the rhyme. 


It ls of Love, as of Fortune, 
That chaungeth oft and nill comtune CAancer. 


Contuse (kon-t vt. pret. & pp. contused; 

contusing —— contunido. See 
‘ONTUSION, } int beat; to bruise; to injure 

the flesh or substance of a livin being or 

other thing without — Oe skin or 

substance, sometimes with a ch of the 

skin or substance, 

Roots, barks, aad seeds contnsed together. Baar, 
The ligature confuses the lips in —— 


Contuslon (kon-ti’zhon), » IL eontusio, 
from contundo-—eon, and twndo, to beat: 
Skr. tud.] 1. The act of beating had bruis- 

, or the state of being bruised.—a The 

act of reducing to powder or fine particles 
= beating.-3& In sery. a bruise; a hurt or 
in ry to the flesh or some part of the body 
withont breach or nt wound, as by 
a blunt instrument or by a fall. 

Conundrum (ké-nun‘drum), n. [Uneertain. 
Possibly from same root as cunning, know- 
ledge, skill, O ER conne, cunne, to know.) 
A sort of riddle, in which some ‘odd resem- 
blance is F posed for discovery between 
things quite unlike, the answer involving a 


conus Loe fone n. IL conus] 1. In zool, 
—— teropodous molluses, the type 
of the ly Conidw, so named from 
conical cn of the shell, They are found 
in the southern and tropical seas, The 
species are very numerous, of them 
very beautiful, and some F fi appear- 
ing first in the chalk, and becoming more 
abundant in the recent formations. This 
gross forma part of the Buccinoid family of 
Pectinibranchiate order of Gast 
in the system of Cuvier.—2 In bot. a 


i, Fr. ton, ng, sing; 





TH, then; th, thin; 


CONVENE 


denoting that form of inflorescence called 
a strobilus or cone, which is a spike, the 
a which are scale-like, spread open, 
bear naked seeds. Sometimes the scales 
are thin, with little cohesion, but they often 
are woody, and cohere into a single tuber- 
culated mass. See Conk, CONIFERS. 
Conusablet (ké’niis-a-bl), a [A form of 
Cognizable (wh — see).] Liable to be tried 


or judged. those courts where 
matrimonial —— are Bp. 
Barlow, 

——8 — n, (Pr. connois- 


Ky et knowle notice. 
—— ¢ on’ds-ant), 4. ra ata hav- 
ing notice of. 
Conusor (kon’iis-tr), See CogNizor. 
valesce 


Con (kon-va-] ei _ & pp. 
conned o grow 
better after slckness; to recover health 


He found the queen —— contnslesced, —— 


and —— —— 
pereon renew! ur 
weakn 
but quite free from his 


CRs, 
Emaciated, 
feve himself to the 
fever the deacon tenghed him 3 oy hd 
& fron on-va-les‘ent),a. Recover- 
health and strength after sickness or 


= ility.— Convaleacent — are hos 
ordinary 


ome te between the 

foetal andthe homes of the, patient 
was fo n 

in a convalescent state rere =F on returning to 

their unhealthy homes. These hosp 

have been estab in several 

—,- * the view of deve 


— —* 
ences —— —* ft a 


soutien well —2 diet 
Convalescent (kon-va-les’ent), n. One who 
has recovered his health after sickness. 

ely (hoe (kon- wah —* adv. In 


Convallaria (kon-val- sida), n, 
vallis, aw valley.) A — of plants, nat. 
order Liliacew. The on species in the 
vane is C. majalis, the ty the valley, 

a perennial stemless herb, with a creeping 
rootstock, two or three leaves, and a many- 


after sickness or 


con- 
the infin- 
, and « 


flowered raceme of white drow flowers. 
It flowers in May, and grows in woods and 
on heaths throughout Britain. 


Convection (kon-vek’shon), n. [L. convectio, 
from conseho, to con ] The act of carry: 


ing or conve cally, the transfer- 
ence of heat yn means of the upward motions 
of the particles of a liquid or gas which is 


heated from beneath. When a portion of 
water or air is heated above the surround- 
ing portions, it increases in volume, and 
thus becoming ——— lighter rises and 


carries with it why-acquired temper- 
ature, the cooler cles of the fluid ruah- 
ing in from the sides and falling down from 


the upper parts of the vessel, Convection- 
currents are thus produced, and the liquid 
or gas is soon heated all through. Electri- 
city also is transferred or transmitted by 
means of convection-currents, 

Convective (kon-vekt'iv),a. Resulting from 
or caused by convection; = = & convective 

of Tiectricity, Fa ‘aon 

Cont (kon-vekt'iv-li), a In a 
convective manner; by means of convection; 
as, heat transfe convectively. 

Convenable Coa-vin'e bly 6 a, Capable of 
being convened or assem) 

Convenablet (kon've-na-bl),@,. (Fr.) Agree- 
able; suitable; consistent; conformabie. 


Spenser. 

Convene (kon-vén’}, 0.7. pret. & pp. con- 
vened; ppr. convening. 4 convenio— con, 
and venio, to come.) 1. To come together; 
to meet; to unite, as things. [Rare.] 

The rays of light converge and convene in the 
eyes. Newton, 
2 To come together; to meet in the same 
place; to assemble, as Tsons; as, Parlia- 
ment will convene in Fe ; the citizens 
convened in the city hall.— YN. To meet, 
assemble, to 

| Convene (kon- vf pret. & pp. con- 
—— ppr. —— To cause A 4 assem: 

; to call together; to convoke. 
a now the almi father of the gods 
Conwener a in the blest abodes. Pafe. 


2 Tosummon judicially to meet or appear. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
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By the papal canon law, clerks can be compened 
only before an ecclesiastical judge, A pire, 
Convenes (kon-vé-né), a. One convened 
or summoned with othera ([Rare.] 
Convener (kon-vén'ér), x. 
venes or meets with others. 


1 do reverence the cortwners (at the Syne of 
Dhort) for thelr worth and Jearnurg. Mfowntayy. 


2 One who convenes or calls a mecting; in 


1, One who con- 


Scotland, one appointed to call an organized | 
boily together, aa a committee, of which he - 


is generally chairman, 

Convenience, Conventency (kon-vé'nt-ens, 
kon-vé'nl-en-si), n [L. convenientia, from 
conrenio, to convene; lit, a coming together. 1 
1. The state or quality of boing convenient; 
fitness; suitableness; as, a great deal of con- 
renience in the situation of a place,—2 Free- 
dom trom discomfort or trouble; case; com- 
fort, ‘Rather intent upon the end of God's 

lory than our own conweniency.” Jer. Tay- 

r.—% That which gives ense or comfort; 
accommodation; that which is sulted to 
wants or necessity. 

A man alters his mind as the work proceeds, and 
will have this or that compenience more, of which he 
ra not thought when he began. Dryden. 

Opportune conjunction of affairs; oppor- 
ton ty; as, to do it at one’s convenience. 

Convenient (kon-vé/ni-ent), @ 1. Fit; suit- 
able; proper. * Foolish talking nor jesting, 
which are not convenient.’ Eph. y. 4 

Feed me with food conteniznd for me. 
Prow, xxx. & 

Some arts are peculiarly compenian? to particular 
nations, 7 diction, 

2. Giving certain facilities or accommoda- 
tion; as, a very conrenient ataircase, —3, O 
— asa convenient season.—4, Athand; 
(Colloq) 

—— heretics used to be brought thither @a- 

tearent for burning hard by, Thackeray 


Sry. Fit, suitable, adapted, fitted, suited, 
commeodious, 
Conveniently (kon-vé’ni-ent-li), adv, 1. Fit- 
ly; suitably; with adaptation to the end or 
effect; as, that house is not conveniently 
situated foratradesman.—2, Commodiously; 
with ease; without trouble or difficulty; as, 
he cannot conveniently accept the invitation. 
Convening (kon-vén'ing), ». The act of 

coming together; convention. 

No man was hetter pleaved with the coortwntag of 
this parliament than myself, hike Basiirké. 
Convent (kon’vent), n. (0. Fr. convent; Fr. 
couvent, from L conventus, a meeting— con, 
together, and renio, ventum, tocome.) Lt A 
meeting or assembly. ‘A usual ceremony 
at their (the witv hes’) convents or meetings." 
Ben Jonson.—2. An association or commu- 
nity of persona devoted to religion; a body 
of monks or puna ‘One of our convent, and 
his (the duke’s) confessor." Shak.—3_ A house 
for persons devoted to religion; an abbey; 

a monastery; a nunnery, 
Convent? (kon-vent’), ef. (L. conventus, 
eonvenio.] 1. To cull together. 
Ry secret mcssenyers I did conmtens, 
The Enylints chictetaimes all, 
2 To call before a judge or judicature. 
He with his oath. . . will make up full clear, 
Whenever he’s contented, Skok, 
Conventt (kon-vent’), «.%. 1. To meet; to 
concur.—2 To serve; to agree; to be con- 
venient. 


When that is known and golden time exerrwrts, 
A combination shall be made of our dear souls, 
Shak. 


Convented (kon-rent’ed Summoned. 
(ke ) PP. 


Conventical (kon-ventTk-al), a. Of or be- 
longing toaconvent. <A conventical prior 
was the same as an abbot. 

Conventicle (kon-ven‘tl-kl), n. [L. conven- 
ticulum, dim. of conventus.) 1, An assembly 
or gathering, eapecially a secret assembly. 

They are commanded to abstain from all cores 
ticle: of wen whatsoever, A yl ite 
2. An assembly or meeting: usually applied 
to a meeting of dissenters from the esta- 
blished church for religious worship, In 
this sense it is used by English writers and 
= hn lish statutes. Hence, an assembly, 

mpt; specifically, it was applied to 
» ge — meetings for religious worship 
held by the Scottish Covenanters, when 
they were persecuted for their faith in the 
reign of Charles I. 

The first Christians would never have had recourse 
to nocturnal or chatndestine comtenficter tll dnven to 
them by the violence of persecictions. Ha⸗æ moua. 

The old haunter of compentiactes became an intaler- 


alle High Churchman Miecanley. 


Fite, far, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; 





? 
1 
| 
| 
| 


Afir for Mags. 


Conventional (kon-ven'shon-al), a. 





pine, pin; 
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Conventicle (kon-ven’'ti-k]), vi pret. & pp. 
connenticled ; Per. conventicling. To belong 
ta a conventicle; to partake of the nature 
of a conventicle. ‘Conrenticling schools | 

.., set up and taught secretly by fanatics.’ } 
South. 

Conventicler (kon-ven'ti-klér), », One who 
supports or frequents conventicles, 

Convention (kon-ren’ — na. [L. convention, 


| 


CONVERSABLEN Ess 


convention or agreement; a conventional 
phrase, form, or ceremony; anything de- 
pending on conventional rules and precepts 
We erst be content with the cotentionasirees of 
vile solid knows and hemps of marble, imteacd of the 
golden cloed which encircles the faz horas face 
with its waving mystery. Karbior. 


' Conventionalist (kon-ren'shon-al-ist}, m. 


One who adheres to a convention or treaty. 


See CONVENK.] 1. The act of coming to- Conventionality (kon-ven'shon-al"i-ti }, x 


gether; a meeting; an assembly, 
To-morrow morn we hold 2 great cournenfien. 


Jemnyson, 
2 Union; coalition, 

The conmpentiens oF associations of several particles 

of matter into bodies. Boyle, 
& A formal, recognized, or statutory meet- 
ing or assembly of men for civil or ecclesi- 
astical purposes; particularly an assembly 
of delegates or representatives for consulta- 
tion on important concerns, civil, political, 
or ecclesiastical In Great Britain, conven- 
tion is the name given to an extraordinary 
assembly of the estates of the realm, held 
without the —5 — writ; as the assembly 
which restored Charles II. to the throne, 
and that which declared the throne to be 
abdicated by James IL — Convention af 
estates, the meeting of the — of the 
kingdom of —— before the Union, 
nm any special occasion or emergency. 
These conventions consisted of any number 
of the estates that might be euddenly called 
together without the necessity of a formal 
citation, — as Was required in summon- 
ing a regular — Conrention of 
al buryhe, yearly meeting held in 
E iepurge te by commissioners from the ro: — 
burghs, to treat of certain matters 
ing to the common good of the burgha 
Their deliberations, however, excite little 
Interest, and are In general directed to mat- 
ters of no public importance. In the 
United States, this name is given to the 
assembly of representatives which forms 
a constitution of government, or political 
association: aa, the connention which formed 
the constitution of the United States in 
1787.-4. In diplomacy, an agreement or 
contract between two parties; an agreement 
previous to a definitive treaty; as, a military 
convention, that ia, a treaty made between 
the commanders of two o oppos ing armies 
concerning the termaon which a temporary 
cessation of hostilities shall take place be- 
tween them, See extract. 

And Grst of all, it is worth while to note that, pro- 
perly, the word Treaty is applied excluslvely to —* 
tical andl commercial objects; while the less preten- 
tious though longer denomination of Cewtentioy is 
bestowed om special agreements of all kinds—-ts, for 
tiatance, international arrangements abxnut postage, 
telegraphs, ar hterary rights. BSiackwoods Mag, 


5. Conventionality. [Rare.] 
Now and then, not often, he (Wordsworth} bursts 


ints aah open cot demiiatiog of workily covrmentions; 
aAnd wher he does, sot Miltow himee!t is wramiler oF 
MOE Severc. Lord Coderidge. 


Dwell with these, and lose 

Commertion, sitice to look on noble forms 

Makes noble thro’ the sensuous organism 

That which is highes, Tennyson, 
—Cunrention treatics, treaties entered into 
between different states, under which they 
each bind themselves to observe certain 
stipulations contained in the treaty. 7 

l 


conventionalis, to an agreement, 
from conventio, a coming together, meeting, 
agreement—con, together, and tenio, nen- 
tum, to come.) 1. Stipulated; formed by 
agreement; tacitly understood.—2. Arising 
out of custom or tacit agreement; eanc- 
ened by general concurrence; depending 
concurrence; formal; as, a con- 
sentinel use of language. In the Jine arta, 
depending on accepted models or traditions, 
irrespective of the true principles of art. 


Nobody ever yet used corrventional art to decorate 
with, when he could do anything better. Auebin, 


—Conventional obligations, obligations re- 
sulting from the special agreement of 
rad ge in contradistinction to natural or 
egal obligations. 

Contentional services reserved’ by tenures on 


grants, made out of the crown os kuights service. 
ade. 


—Conventional estates, those freebolds not 
of inheritance or estates for life, which are 
created by the express acts of the parties, in 
contradistinction to those which are lesal, 
and arise from the operation and construc- 
tion of law. 

Conventionalism (kon-ven'shon-al-izm), n. 
That which is received or established | 


note, not, move; 





tibe, tub, bull; 


A conventional mode of living, acting, or 
ee as opposed to what ia natural; a 
conventional term, principle, or custom. 
te ts strong ate! sturdy writing: asd breaks Ae a 
whole region of compesntiowasfities, hor 
Conventionalize (kon-ven’shon-al-iz}, rt. 
pret. & pp. conventionalized; ppr. soucen- 
tHionalizing. 1. To render conventional: to 
bring er the influence of conventional 
rules; to render observant of the conren- 
tional rules of society; as, to conrentionalicze 
a butcher's boy.—2. In the fine arts, to render 
or — in accordance with convention- 
al rw 
ine @ fact is, nether fieaves nor figures) are ides. 
are contentiotad eed oo the same prin- 
—— and in the same way. Rustin. 
Conventionally (kon-ven‘shon-al-li}, ade. 
In a manner; by tacit agree- 


Conven' (kon-ven‘shon-a-ri), @. Act- 
ing under contract; settled by stipulation; 


conventional; conventionary tenanta 
Conventioner n-ven’shon-r), n. One 
who belongs to a convention. 


tract. 
Conventual (kon-ven’t0-al), a. [Fr. comren- 
tuel.] Belonging to a convent; monastic: 
as, conventual priors. ‘ Conventual recular- 
ity.” Thackeray.--Contentual church, the 
church attached or belonging to a convent 
Conventual (kon-ven'ti-al), » Ome that 
lives in a convent; amonk or num. ‘The 
venerable conventual’ Addison. 
Converge (kon-vérj’), v.% pret. & pp. cm- 
verged; ppr. converging L. cove 
con, and veryo, to incline. See VERGE) To 
tend to one point; to incline and a mach 
nearer together, as two lines which con- 
= y approach each other: pene to 
ines which converge in one dirre- 
iverge in the other. 
—— mingle, features join, and lines cosrser + 
A bates 
The mountains cortergr into a single rice 
Fe 


Con Convergency (koti-verj’ets, 
kon-vérj’en-si), mn, 1, The quality of converz- 
ing; tendency to one point. ‘The con hee 
or divergence of the rays falling on the 


tots. 


pupil.’ rkeley.—% In math. the gradual 
diminution of the terms of 
— an indefinitely continued 

y Se See CON TERGIXG. 
Con t (kon - vérj’ent), 
* a. Tending to one point: 
#7. ' approaching each other, as 


they proceed or are extend- 
ing.—Convergent-nerved, in 
bet. a term used in deecrii-- 
ing the venation of leares, 
to denote cases where the 
ribs form a curve, and meet 





Convergent. &t the point, as in Plan- 
nerved tago lanceolata, —Con 
series. Seo CONVERGING. 
Con (kon-vérj'ing), p. anda. Tend- 


ing to one point; approaching each other. 
ag lines extended — Conrerging raya, aa 
optics, those raya of light which, 
from different points of an object, appreach. 
meet, and cross, and become diverging rays 
—Conwerging series, in math, a om, Sa of 
numbers proceeding without end, and 
ha terms which gradually diminish 
in # amanner that no number whateo- 
ever of them added together will be as great 
as acertain given number. Bat when such 
a number can be added together as will ex- 
ceed any given number, however great, the 
series is said to be divergent. 

Conversable (kon-vérs‘a-bl). a [It comrer- 
sahil Fr. conversable, See CONVERSE > 
Qualified for conversation, or rather dis 
posed to converse; ready or inclined te 
mutual communication of thoughts; soci- 
able; free in discourse. 

Mrs. Rarcdell tet ladgings ta many cowterzate 
sagle gentlemen, with great prodt, but never break: 


any more actions for breach of promise of ——— 
Proteus. 


Conversa bleness (kon-vérs‘a-bl-mes), m The 
quality of _— free in conversation: di 
position or readiness to converse; cociability. 





oil, pound; mm Sc abune; F, Se. fey. 


CONVERSABLY 
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Conversably (kon-vérs‘a-bli), adv, 
conversable 28 er, — 
onversaney (kon 
aan n. The state of being con- 
versant; habit of ee inter- 
course or acquaintance. [ J 
Conversant (kon'vérs-ant), a. [See Con- 
VERSE, verb.) 1. Keeping company; 
nent or customary intercourse; inti- 
associating; famillar by fellowship 
or cohabitation; acquainted: followed by 
with, formerly also by among. * The strangers 
that were conversant among them,’ Josh. 
viii. 35. 
But the men were ve tous... a% long as 
we were conternant emia, 1 Sam. xxv, 15. 
Never to be infected with d t, 
Nor conterrant with ease idleness. SAad. 
2 Acquainted by familiar use or study: fol- 
lowed generally by with; formerly, and yet 
occasionally, by tv. 
The learning and skill he had by conpersent 
én thelr books — Hooker, 
He wses the different dialects as one who had been 
conversant with them all, Pape. 
3. Ha concern or relation to; concerned 
or ove : followed by about. 
Education is conversant about children, I etton, 
Conversantt (kon'vérs-ant), n. One who 
converses with another. 
(kon’vére-ant-ll), adv. Ina 
manner. 


Let —— NwDꝰ a4 Recenieen she peupel 
| Poil, L 27. 
Be ye holy im all manner of conversation. * 


Pet. L. 
2 Akeeping com ; familiar intercourse; 
intimate fellowship or association; com- 
merce in social life. ‘Conversation with the 


Bacon.—4, Familiar dis- 
course; general intercourse of sentiments; 
chat; unrestrained talk, opposed to a for- 
mal conference. [This is now the most 
general use of the word.] 

Tt i a secret known bat to few, yet of no small use 
fa the conduct of life, that when you fall intoa man's 
convernelion, the first thing you should consider is 
whether he has a greater in to hear you, or 
that you should hear him, Sterne. 


One of the best rules for conterration is never to 
say a thing which any of the company can reason- 
ably whh se bad rather left onsa Sterne, 


& Carnal commerce, legitimate or ill - 


or for delivering messages from one part of 
a building to another; also a tube for enabl- 
ing conversation to be carried on easily 
th deaf people.—Syw. Intercourse, com- 
munion, commerce, familiarity, 
dialogue, colloquy, talk, chat. 
Conversatio (kon -vér-sA’shon-al), a. 
Pertainmy to conversation; done in mutual 
discourse or 
Conversationalist (kon-vér-si'shon-al-ist), 
«, One who excels in conversation. 
Conversationedt (kon-vér-si’shond), a, 
Having a certain viour or deportment, 
Till she be better conpernationed . . . 
1 keep as far from her as the gallows. Beas. & Fi, 
Conversationism (kon-vér-si’shon-izm), m. 
Aword or phrase used in easy conversation; 


8 colloquialism. 
Conversationist (kon-vér-si'shon-ist), n. 
One who excels in conversation. 
I must not quite omit the talking sage, 
Rit Cat the fainous wrversationist. Ayreon, 
Conversative (kon-verv‘at-iv), a. Re’ 
s an intercourse with men; social: op 
be. 
She ch 
* * jose to endec him with the — 


Conversazione ſkxon·voranꝰtal·o na. n. IIt. 
A meeting for conversation, particularly on 
literary subjects. 

on-vérs’), 0.4, t. & pp. con- 

; Ppr. conversing. . converser; L 

conversor, to associate with—con, and ver- 

aor, to be € in anything, live or re- 

main in a place, freq. of verte, versum, to 

turn] L To keep company; to associate; 

to hold intercourse and be intimately ac- 
quainted: followed by with. 

For him who lonely loves 
To seek the distant hills, and there comverse with 
nature. Thomson. 
ch, chain;  ¢h, Sc. loch; 


S90; J, job; 


urae, | 


Ina! 



















2+ To have sexual commerce. Guardian.— 
3. To talk familiarly; to have free inter- 
course in mutual communication of thoughts 
and opinions; to convey thoughts recipro- 
cally: followed hy with before the person 
addressed, and on before the subject. 

With thee conversing I forget all time; 

All seasons and their change, all please alike, 


Afton, 

So she him attended, 

Hears hum lovingly converse. Tennyson, 
(This is now the most general use of the 
word.)]—Syn. To associate, commune, dis- 
course, talk, speak. 

Converse (kon’vérs), n. [See above.] 1. Ac- 
quaintanuce by frequent or customary inter- 
course; cohabitation; familiarity: in this 
sense the word may include discourse or 
not; as, to hold converse with persons of 
different sects; or to hold converse with ter- 


high These ctadkous let wo of, 
oe ry 
“Tis but to hold , 
Converse with Nature's charms, fiyrom. 


2 Conversation; familiar discourse or talk; 


un eerenanas 0 tee ts or opinions. 
‘Thy converse w us wi delight. Ten- 


20m, 

—— thy converre happily to steer 

Svan gute ony. home ly to severe, Pape, 

Converse (kon’vérs), n. [L. converto, con- 
verti, converaum, to turn round.) 1. A part 
—— corresponding to another, but 
differing from it in nature and required to 
make it complete; a reciprocating part; the 
complement; the counterpart; as, the - 
octet ———— a medal has 
a 


opposite proposition; thus, 
after drawing a conclusion from something 
supposed, we invert the order, making the 
conclusion the supposition or premises, and 
draw from it what was first supposed, Thus, 
if two sides of a triangle are equal, the 
angles opposite the sides are equal; and the 
converse is true: if thoes auaies axe onual 
the two sides are equal.—%. In logie, a pro- 
forcing i salgude eal poten 
subject an . 
Thus, ‘religion is the —— winkous," ina 
proposition, and its converse is, ‘the truest 
wisdom is religion.’ 
Converse (kon‘vérs), a. [See CONVERT.) 
——— Reel doe W ith change 
on’ vérs-li), ade. V 
of order; in a contrary order; reciprocally. 

As whatever of the uce of the country is de- 
= at —— sce 123 ie * 
duction, — F.S. Mie. 
In math. by conversion. See CONVERSION, 

{kon-vérs'i-bl), a. Capable of 
being converted or made converse. ‘This 
— 7 ears —— 
nversing (kon-vérs’ n, Conversation; 
intercourse; dealings, 

It were very rexsonable 
in all our converéiuge a nig: ote — 
design of doing some good to their souls,  Afore. 

Conversion (kon-vér’shon), n. [L. conversio, 
See CONVERT.) 1. Ina general sense, a turn- 
* or change from one state to another; 

th regard to substances, transmutation; 
aa, a conversion of water into ice, or of food 
into chyle or blood.—2. Milit. a change of 
front, as when a body of troops is attacked 
in the flank, and they their position 
to face the enemy.—3. In theol. a change of 
heart or di ition, in which the enmity 
of the heart to God and his law, and the 
obstinacy of the will, are subdued, and are 
succeeded by supreme love to God and his 
moral government, and a reformation of 
life.—4, Change from one side or party to 
another. 

That conversion will be suspected that prparently 
concurs with interest. Foknson. 
5. A change from one re! to another. 
*The conversion of the Gentiles.” Acta xv. 4 
6. In law, the act of appropriating to private 
use; as, in trover and conrersion.—7. Naut. 
the reduction of a vessel by one deck, there- 
by converting a line-of-battle ship into a 
frigate, or a crank three-decker into a good 
two-decker, or a serviceable veasel into a 

—Conversion of equations, in aly, the 
reduction of equations by multiplication, or 


b, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


the manner of altering an equation when 
the quantity sought or any member of it is 
a fraction; the reducing of a fractional 
uation into an integral one.—Conversion 
of Propositions, in , is a changing of 
su ae into the place of ———— 
and etil) retaining the quality of 
sition; as, ‘no virtuous man is a rebel;’ ‘no 
rebel is a virtuous man." All logical con- 
version is illative, that is, the truth of the 
converse follows from that of the original 
ni: ition.—Centre of con ion, in mech. 
8 the point ina —** about which it turns 
as a centre, when a force is applied to any 
part of it, or unequal forces to ite different 
el rsion of proportions, in math. 
8 when of four proportionals it is inferred 
that the first is to its excess above the 
second as the third to its excess above the 
fourth; and the four terms, when thus 
arranged, are sald to be proportionals by 


conversion. 
Conversive -vérs‘iv), a. Capable of 
being conve or ; convertible, 
or obsolete. ] 

versive (kon-vérs‘ilvy), a. Conversable; 

social (Rare or obsolete.) 
To be rude or foolish Is the of... one de- 
ficient in the couserstee quality of man. Feltham, 


Convert (kon-vért’), v.t. IL converto, to turn 

round, to turn towards—con, with, and 

verto, to turn.) 1.¢ To cause to turn; to 

turn. ‘0, which way shall I convert myself.’ 
onson, 


BS 

Cc Tt solehie late clecttichy and axveré the 
Bh vy when my ” T. Browne, 
2. To change or turn into another substance 
or form. 

If the whale atmosphere was converted into water, 
it would make no more than eleven yards water about 
the earth, T. Burnet. 
3. To change from one state to another; as. 
to convert a barren waste into a fruitful field; 
to convert rude savages into , Man. 


That still lessens 

The sorrow, and comverts It nigh te joy. Affites. 
4 To change or turn from one religion to 
another, or from one party or sect to an- 
. ‘Augustine is converted by 8t. Am- 
brose’s sermon.” Ha 

No attempt was made to conver? the Moslems. 

Prescott, 

5. To turn from a bad life to a good one; to 
change the heart and moral character, from 
enmity to God and from vicious habits, to 
love of God and to a holy life, 

R t therefore, and be converted, that 
sins may we blotted out, . Acts iii, — 

He that corverteté a sinner from the error of his 
way, shall save a soul from death, Jam, v. 20, 
6. To tarn from one use or destination to 
another; as, to convert liberty into an engine 
of o on.—7. To divert — 
or intended use; to change the d on 
of; to appropriate, 

He acquitted himself not like an honest man; for 
he converted the prizes to his own use, A ribvatonot. 
& Toc one proposition into another, 
80 that w was the subject of the first 
becomes the predicate of the second; aa, all 
sin is a tranagression of the law; but every 
transgression of the law is sin.—@.+ To turn 


into another —— Catullus more ele- 
tly converted.” B. Jonson. 


vert (kon-vért’), vi To turn or be 
; to undergo a change. 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear; 
That fear, to hate, Sad, 
Convert ), %. 1. A person who is 
con from one opinion or practice to 
another; a person who renounces one creed, 


religious system, or , and embraces 
another: applied jcolarly to those who 
change their ous opinions, but appli- 


cable to poll or philosophical sects. — 
2 In a more strict sense, ove who is turned 
from sin to holiness, 

Zion shall be redeemed and her 
converts with 2 Fa mame Nada — * a. 27. 
3. In monasteries, a lay friar or brother ad- 
mitted to the service of the house, without 
orders, and not allowed to sing in the choir. 
— Convert, Proselyte, Apostate, Pervert. 
Convert, one who changes one —S 
rally in religion) for another: not ina 
a speonyuse dor eateers ban ts erictly san 
a e for con u con- 
fined to one who ch his reli ; and 
proselytiem does not, like con neces- 
sarily imply conviction. A proselyte may 
be made by external influences brought to 
bear on him, Apostate, pervert, terme ap- 
plied to one who renounces what the person 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key. 






CONVERTER 


using these terme holds to be truth for 
what he holds to be error, The latter term 
is of modern introduction, and is —— 
pa + aren the opposite of consert, It ls 
= arch of to a person who ab —* 
the urch of England or one of the other 
Protestant ch for the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, The term apostate is usually 
applied to one who has renounced the Chris- 


tlan religion, and conveys a strong feeling | 
of re ation. It is also used in a wider 
sense, and as nearly equivalent to renegade. 


Converter (kon-vert’ér), ». One who con- 
verte; one who makes converts. 


75 converters of souls - — in | 


Ged rtibill 
Converti bility (kon. -vert’i- pinrt tin. From 
convertible. ] The condition or quality of 
being convertible; the capability of being 
converted or changed from one substance, 
form, or state to another; as, the — 


Tayler. 


bility of water into oxygen -_ byes 
‘The mutual convertibility 
money and of money inte 4. —— — 


2. The quality of being changeable from one 
sound to another; as, the convertibility of m 
with 6, or of d into t. 

Convertible (kon-vért'I-bl), a. [L. converti- 
—— men tibte of aa 7 transm 

stace! e ge; a- 
table ; Canslermebte. 
The labour of the miner, for example, consists of 


operations for hy inf out of the earth substances 
convertiNe by ia into various articles Atted for 
haman use. F. S. ALR, 


2. So exactly corresponden 
be used for another; Intere! 


The law and the opinion of the judge are not alwa 
convertitvle terms. achdenn 


cilious Sud bncseditbe tony Ue ahowed ve vhashle ee 
wertiNe terms. Trench. 
3%. That may be changed, as one letter for 
another; as, 6, p, and f are convertible letters. 
Convert bleness (kon-vért’i- bl-nes), 4. Con- 
ve ty. 


Convertibly (kon-vért’i- 7 ado. 
ony: with 


t that one 
hangeable. saps! 


Recipro- 
terchange of 
Vertite + (kon'vért-it), n. —— convert, 


Convex (kon’veks), a. IL conrerus, carried 
round, rounded off, vaulted—coa, together, 
sad, sobe, eilingg int oi 
1 ing or Bw ton 
rical or rounded form; gib- 
—*4 — th 
ver to the s 
ricity of an exterior —— 
— to that of an interior 

as, a convex mirror or 

tar  Gonvestty and concavity Convex or 
are of particular importance in p 
odes. as * to mirrors Lens. 
and lenses. CONCAYVO-CON- 
VEX, CONVEXO-CONCAVE, &c.—2. In bot. ap- 

ed to a leaf or receptacle, 

vex (kon'vekas), m. A convex body. 
Half heaven's conver glitters with the flame. Tyche/l. 

Convexed (kon® ——— Made convex; pro- 


tuberant in a spherical form. 
Con (kon-veks’ed-li), ade. In a con- 


(kon-veks’i- ac! Be * convezi- 
tas] The exterior su & convex 
body; a gibbous or globular form; round. 
mess. 


The very @nverity of the earth. Bentley. 


on’veks-ll),ade. Inaconvex form; 
convexly conical. 





vex form. 


aS, & 


nvexness, 

(kon’veks-nea, kon-veks‘ed-nes), 

n. Convexity (which see). 
Convexo-concave (kon-veks’6- 

kon-kév), a, Convex on one side 

and concave on other; 

having the hollow on the inside 
corresponding to the convex Conyexo-con 
surface; a8, a convexo-concare cave Leas. 
lens, in which the two surfaces 

meet if produced, the convexity exceeding 
the concavi It is otherwise called a 
meniscus, an is chiefly used for 

spectacles. It may be regarded 

as a convex lena. 
Convexo-convex (kon-veks'5- 

kon-vekas), a. Convex on both 

sides, as a lens; otherwise 

termed a double-convez lens. 

ere (kon - —- 

plan nvex on the one (exo 
side and plane on the other. — —— 
Convey (kon-va’), vt [oF 
conveier, convoyer, It. and L.L. conviare, 
to convey, escort, attend—L. con, with, and 


Fiite, fiir, fat, fqll; 


mé, met, hér; plus, pin; 
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phd A Convoy has the same origin.) 1. To 

, bear, or transport, either by land or 
wate or in alr. ‘I will convey them by sea 
in oats,” 1 Ki. v. 9 — lai 
then to my grave.” 

The of house 
waa ee 
2. To pass or canse to pass; to transmit; as, 
———— or an estate from father 

son. 

A divine natural right could not be 
without any piaia, eiiucal, or divine —— 


. In lew, to transfer; to pau a til to ang 
thing from one person to another, as by d 
me aps soy or otherwise; as, to conrey 
by bargain and sale,—4, To cause to 
pass; to transmit; to carry by any medium; 
aa, conveys sound; wo! —* ens. 
air d; words = 


caw eee w ciret 
Comvuy/d the diocal tidings whee 


5.1 To manage; to carry on. 
1 will covreey the business as I shall find means. 


—, a 
Geldrm 


Shak, 
6. To impart; to conmm © convey 
our thoughts in ardent and a phrases.’ 
A —T7.+ To steal: s 38 with 


ddison. ynhonymous 
in the Scotch phrase, to lift cattle, [Old 
“come. the wise it call. esa Gh, & Goa Bee 


Convert (kon-vi’), vi To play the thief. 
‘lw . crossbite, and cheat upon 
Pm a (k * nl That may be 
on-va‘a- a. 

conveyed or transfe —** 

(kon-va’ans), n. L The act of 
; the act of bearing, , or 
transpoi by land or water or through 
any medium; transmission; transference. 
— 5 sure Pose toed pol momen saan 


Trasdition is no infallible way of frye eon 
BP. Stitt 


conve; 


* 

Scumatertting’ peaperty rows. ous pe 
ing pro y from one rd 
another, as by ‘lease and release, ————— 


and sale.” (6) The instrument or "document 
by which property is transferred from one 
person to another.—3. The instrument or 
means by which anything is conveyed; aa, a 
canal or aqueduct is a conveyance for water. 
‘Bethink you of some conceyance.’ Shak. 
— a these conveyances of our 
—d4 + The act of removing; 

—— conduct; convoy. 

Teil hee thou mad'st away ber uncle Clarence, 

Mer uncle Rivers; ay, and, for her sake, 


4 her gues aunt Huns. 


5.{ Management; artifice; secret practices, 
Close conteyance and each practice il 
Of cosinage and knavery. 
Can 
Comveponer playuth wrong endiright. Suttons, 
6.4 Dishonesty. 
Since Henry's death I Soar there 3 


Conveyancer (kon-va'ans-ér),n. One whose 
occupation is to draw conveyances of pro- 


ant. deeda, &c. 
n. The act 


—— on· vñ ans· ĩ 
or practice of drawing leases, or 
other writings for tranaferring the title to 
property from one person to another, of = 
chasers of the title of the vendors and 
chasers o rd adie es fe and of framing 
and contracts which 
—— and define the rights and Mabilities 
of families and individuals. In land, 
the business of conveyancing is ed on 
mainly by barristera and members — 8 
Inns of Court, and in Scotland a 
of it is ang ge by members of | pe ape > 
of Wri the Signet, though it is by no 
ineans exclusively in their hands. 
Conveyer (kon-vi’ér), ». 1. One who con- 
veys; he or that which conveys, carries, 
transports, transmits, or transfers from one 
person or place to another —2¢ A juggler; 
an impostor; a cheat; a thief. 


Ob nveyers 
rise thus tably bya tras Ring’s fall Shad. 


That 
Conviciatet (kon-vi'shi-at), vt. (L. convi- 
ctor, conviciatus, to reproach, to rail at, * 
vieium, abuse.) To *2 to rail ai ; to 
ue *To conviciate instead of ng.’ 
Convicinityt ich we) Nea (i. com, end 
E. vicinity (which see),) 
vicinity. ‘ convicinit —— 


Sten. 
Convicioust (kon-vi'shus), a. Same as Con- 
_ Convict (kon-vikt), v.t. [L. convinces, con- 


ndte, not, mive; tũbe, tub, bull; 


CONVINCE 





victum—con, and rinco, to vanquish or sab- 
—— noah L To determine the 
ru a charge against one; to ver 
find guilty of a crime charged; to determine 
or decide to be ty, as by the verdict of 9 
jury, by conf or other legal decision; 
as, peat Leanype pe tt — 
2. To con of ain; to prove or determine 
to be guilty, as by the conscience. 

They who heard it, being comrtveted by their own 
conscience, went oat one by one. im, vel. g 
&.¢ To confute; to prove or show to be false 


Akhough n experience 
concrete yot wilt et by divers be fected 


4.¢ To show by proof or evidence. 
1 that these will cowrpset a texta- 


fwent to have that in it other men can aowhers 
by lity find. Hower. 


— (kon- ~vikt}). PP. pp. [Abbrev. of con- 
Proved found guilty. 
——— out Shak 
m'vikt A —— a 
— leged against him. . 


—2⏑⏑ 
Or subtle shifts cenprction to Milton 


8. The tae of ing convinced or - 
suaded; strong belief on the ground of tats 
tled persuasion. 


Ain ee ee es ee ee 
taneous change in i 


4. The state of 


Pw age toe Conviction, Faith, Opinion. 
See under PERSUASION. 
erage ». The convict 
— the —s = 
to penal settlemen ° 
Howitt. 


neille. [Rare ? 
Convictively oom vekt te, adv. Inacu- 


— — —— Power 

of convicting. 

Convince (kon-vins’), v.t. — 
——— 


vinced; ppr. convincing, 

and vinco, to vanquish, 

satisfy the mind by evi lence; to subdue the 
opposition of the mind to truth or to what 
is alleged, and compel it to its assent, 
aa, to convince & man of errors, of te 
convince him of the truth. 


For he mightily comminced the Jews, showing ty 
the Scriptures that Josus was the 
Acts rm. & 


2.+ To convict; to ve ty; to constrzin 
ne wiodee kiana to be 


Yet this, sure, 
sovercign to raise 


4.4 To overpower; to surmount; te va- 
quish. 





oil, pound; , Se. abune; §, Se. fee 


CON VINCEMENT 





Mis two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wasaail so continer, 
That memory, the warder of the brais, 
Shall be a fume. Sad. 
& To refute. 
Ged never wrought miracle te renrince athelom, 
because Sis ordinary works cowrpence it, Siete om, 
Couvince, Persuade, To convince a person 
is to satisfy his understanding aa to the 
truth of a certain statement; to persuade 
him is to influence his feelings or will. 

Convincement (kon-vins'ment), n. Convic- 
tion. [Rare] 

Convincible (kon-vins’l-b}), a, 1. Capable 
of conviction. [Rare }—2%. + Capable of being 
disproved or refuted, ‘Convincible falsitica. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Convincingly (kon-vine'ing-li), ade. Ina 
convincing manner; in a manner to leave 
ne room to doubt, ar to compel assent. 

Convincingness (kon-vins‘ing-nes), mn. The 

wer of convincing. 
vitiate? (kon-vi'shi-dt), pt Same as 
Conmeiate. 

Convitioust (kon-vi'shus), a. [L. coneicior, 
to reproach.) Reproachful; convicious, 
‘Convitious worda' Queen Elizabeth. 

Convivali (kon-viv’al), a. Of or belonging 
to a feast; festive; convivial. Browne, 

Gourivet (kon-viv’), «4 To entertain; to 


Go to my tent, there in the full conmite we. Shad, 
Convivial (kon-vi'vi-al}, a. [L. conrivatia, 
from conriza, a guest. or convire, to live or 
eat and drink together—con, and rive, to 
live. See VICTUALS. Relating to a fenst 
or entertainment; festal; social; jovial. 
‘Your social and convivial spirit.’ Dr. New- 
fon. 
1 was the first who wt up feaivals: 
Which feasts, comrizrai mostings we did name. 
ir F. Dern, 


S¥N. Festive, festal, jovial, social. 
Convivialist (kon-vi'vi-al-ist), nm A person 
of convivial habita, 

Conviviality (kon-vi'vi-al"i-ti), n 1. The 


good humour or mirth indulged at an enter- 
tainment.—2, A convivial spirit or dispoai- 


tion. 

Con (kon-vi'vi-al-li), ade. In asplrit 
of conviviality; in a convivial manner; fes- 
tively; as, conricially inclined. 

Convocatet (kon’vd-kat), v.t. pret. & pp, con- 
rocated ; ppr. convocating. (L. convoco, to 
convoke—con, and reco,to call See VOICE] 
To convoke; to call or summon to meet; to 
awemble by summons. 

Convocation (kon-vé-kf'shon), n, [See Cox- 
VOCATE.} 1. The act of calling or assembling 
by summons. ‘Diophantas, making a gen- 
eral convocation, spake in this manner." Sir 
P. Sidney.—2. An assembly. 

In the first day there shall be a holy corrracation, 
Ex, xii. 14, 

& In England, an assembly of the clergy, 
their representatives, to consult on ecclest- 
astical affaira. There are, strictly speaking, 
twe such assemblies —one for the archiepis- 
copal province of Cantor! , the other for 
that of York, thongh the former is often 
spoken of as the Convocation, this province 
being by far the more important. In the 
province of Canterbury the Convocation con- 
tists of an upper and a lower house. In the 
upper house ait the archbishops and bishops; 
in the lower house the deans and archdea- 
cons aml the inferior clergy, represented 
by their proctors. In former times convoca- 
tions had the power of enac canons, but 
this power was virtually abolished by the 
statutes of Henry VIIL, Elizabeth, and 


Charles I1.; since that time the convocation | 


has had no legislative business to transact 
and it had become customary to roxue 
it every year immediately upon its assem- 
bling. Of late years, however, there has 
been a disposition to revive its deliberative 
functions, and to utilize these for the good 
of the church and of religion. Thus the 
propriety of revising the authorized transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures and other cog- 
nate subjects have m discussed in its 
meetings.—4. House 
University of Oxford, is the assembly which 
enacts, amends, &c_, laws and statutes; elects 
burgesses, many professors, and other offi- 
cers,&c. It is composed of all members of the 
university who have at any time been regents, 
and who, if independent members, have re- 
tained their names on the books of their 
respective collegea 8rx. Meeting, agsem- 
bly, congregation, congresa, diet, conven- 
tion, synod, council. 
Convocational tkon-vé-ka‘’shon-al),a. Re- 
lating te a convocation. [Hare.] 


Convocation, in the | 
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Convocationist (kon-v6-ki'shon-ist), n. One 


who supports convocation; an advocate of 
convocation; one favourable to the revival 
of ita powers. 

Conv (kon-vok’), «4. pret. & pp. conpoked; 
ppr. conroking, [L. convoco; Fr. conroguer, 
See Vorck.) To call together; to summon 
to meet; to assemble by summons. 

From March, 1609, to April, 1640, the houses of ea 
lament were not cowteted. Never in our history had 
there been an interval of eleven pears between par- 
liament and parliament. Afacawiay. 
Cell, Conroke, Semmon. See under CALL, 

Convolute, Convoluted (kon'vé-lat, kon’- 
vé-lit-ed), @. Rolled together, or one part 
on another, a3 the sides or margins of naa- 
cent leaves in plants, or as the petala and 
stigmas in crocus. ‘Beaks recurved and 
convoluted like a ram's horn.' Pennant. — 
Convoluted bones, In anat, the upper and 
lower turbinated bones of the nose, 

Convolution —5———— n. [L, con- 
rolutio, conrulutionis—oon, together, and 
volte, colutun, to turn.) 1, The act of roll- 
ing or winding together, or one thing on 
another; a winding motion. 

Ower the calm sea in compefusfon swift 

The feathered eddy floats, Ao⸗n rent, 
2. The state of being rolled upon itself or 
rolled or wound together; a turn or winding: 
a fold; as, the convolutions of the brain, of 
the intestines, of a vine. ‘The concolutions 


of a smooth-lipped shell’ Wordsworth. 
My head 
Which bears a season'd brala about, 


Unsubject te confusion, 
Tho’ soak'd amid saturate, out and out 
Thro’ every cont ution, Tennyson, 
Cenvolutive (kon'vé-lait-iv), a. In bot. same 
as Convolute. 


Convolve (kon-volv’), vf pret. & pp, con- 
toleed; ppr. convolving. [L. convolro—eon, 
and volvo, to roll. See WaLLow.) To roll 


= wind together; to rofl one part on an- 

other. 

Then Satan first knew pain, 
And writhed him to and fro cevesevned, Muftort. 

Convolvulaces (kon-volv'f-li"sé-6), n, [See 
CONVOLVULUS,] A nat. order of monope- 
talous exogens, consisting of herbs or shrubs 
usnally twining. The leaves are opposite, 
and showy flowers are tubular, bell- 
shaped or funnel-shaped. They are often 
purgative, but some, like the sweet-potato, 
yield esculent roots. About a thousand 
species have been described from temperate 
but chiefly from tropical countries. 

Convol us (kon-volv’-lA"shus), a 
Relating to the convolyulas. 

Convolvulin (kon-vol’vi-lin), n See 
RHODEORETIN, 

Convolvulus (kon-volv‘t-lua), ». IL, bind- 
weed, from concolro, to entwine, in reference 
to their twining habit.) Bindweed, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Convolvulacer, consist- 
* of slender 
twining herbs, 

with milky Juice. 

The flowers are 

white, pink, pur- 
le, or blue, with 

é five stamens 
inserted at the 
bottom of the bell- 
shaped corolla. 

Three species are 

indigenous te Bri- 

tain, and are popt- 
larly known as 
bindweeds. Many 
of the species arc 
exceedingly bean- 
tiful Convoloulus 





Jalapa was long 

considered as 

yielding the true fecgontum Purge (the Jalap 
jalap of com- Convolruius), 
merce, Thisisnow 

known to be procured from Firogonium 


Purge, an allied plant, found on the Mexican 
Andes, ari the root Js sent, under the name 
of Purga di Jalapa, to Vera Craz, whence it 
reaches Europe either directly or through 
New York. C Scammonia furnishes t 
scammony of commerce, which is the con- 
crete juice of the root of the plant, and is 
need as a purgative. It ia imported from 
Smyrna, but is seldom procured in an un- 
adulterated state, the chief adulteration 
being chalk and starch. 

Convoy (kon-vol’), «4 (Fr. conroyer--con, 
along with, and roi, L. ria, a way. See 
CoNvEY.] 1 To accompany on tho way for 
protection elther by sea or land; to escort; 





CONY 





the wees econroyed the baggage waggons. 
2 [Secoteh.}] To set out witha person and 
aceompany him for a part or 
the way he has to go- 
Bat hark! a rap comes gently to the dear; 
Jemay, wha kens the meaning o° the same, 

els how a neibour lad cam o'er the moor, 

To do some errands, and coutwy ber hame. Farne. 

Convoy (kon’voi),”. 1. A protecting force 
accompanying ships or property on their 
way from place to place either by sea or 
land. By sea, a ship or ships of war which 
accompany meérchantmen for protection 
fromanenemy. By land, any body of troops 
which accompany provisions, ammunition, 
or other property for protection. In 
sense it Isaometimnes used as an adjective; as, 
* Convoy ships accompany their merchants.’ 
Dryden.—2. The ship or fleet conducted and 
protected; that which is conducted by a 
protecting force; that which Is convoyed. 
(The word sometimes includes both the 
protecting and protected fleeta.] Clarke.— 
8. The act of attending for defence. ‘To 
obtain the convoy of amanof war,’ Macaulay, 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where services 
were done, at such a siege, at such a covrtey. SASS, 
4.¢ Conveyance. ‘Crowns for convoy put 
into his purse." Shak. 

Convulse (kon-vuls’), vt. [L. convello, con- 
vulswin, conrulseus—con, and vello, to pall or 
pluck.) 1. To draw or contract, as the mus- 
cular of an animal body; to affect by 
irregular spasme; sa, the whole frame may 
be conenuleed by agony.—2 To shake; to 
affect by violent irregular action. 

Contulsing heaven and earth, Thomson, 
SN. To agitate, disturb, tear, rend. 

Convulsion (kon-vul'shon), n. [L. contulsio] 

1.+ The act of agitating or drag. 
Those two massive pillars 

Wh horrible compodsion to and fro 

He tugged, AF iftos. 
2 A violent and Involuntary contraction of 
the muscular parts of an animal body, with 
alternate relaxations. Infanta are very fre- 
quently affected with convulsions, in which 
state their body —o = violent, spas- 
modic contractions, feeling and voluntary 
motion ceasing for the time being. Such 
attacks usually have their origin in bad 
ventilation and injudicious feeding, and are 
frequently fatal.—a&. Any violent and irregu- 
lar motion; turmoil; tumult; commotion; 
as, & great convulsion of nature. 

Whether it be that Providence at certaly periods 
sends great men into the world .. . ; oF that sucls 
at all times latently exist, ancl are developed into 
notice by national contusrdius, .. . the fact is unde- 
niaite that the great men who effected the American 
and French revolutions . . . lef behind them no 
equals, fi'ms, Chambers, 
SYN, Agitation, commotion, tumult, distarb- 
ance, turmoil, tremor, perturbation, throe, 

Convulaional (kon-vul’shon-al), a. Having 
convulsions; relating to convulsions, (Rare. ) 

Convulsionary (kon-vul’shon-a-ri), ». One 
of those fanatics of the last century in France 
who had or affected to have convulsions, pro- 
duced be harm impulses. The name was 
first applied to fanatics who exhibited varied 
seizures at the tomb of a Jansenist at St. 
Médard, some jumping, some barking, and 
others mowing like a cat. 

Convulsionary (kon-vuil’shon-a-ri}, a. Per- 
taining to convulsion. ‘Convulsionary strug- 

les,’ Sir W. Scott. 
onvulsive (kon-vuls‘iv), @ 1. Producir 
or tending te produce convulsion. ‘ Conrui- 
sice rage.’ Dryden. ‘Convulsive sorrow.’ 

Prior.—2. Attended with, or characterized 

by, convulsion or spasms. *Convulsive mo- 
ons.” Sir M. Hale. 

An irregular corrtadstee movement may be neces 
sary to throw off an irregular conwudsive disease. 


Bure, 
Convulsively (kon-vuls'‘tv-li), ade. In a 
convulsive manner; with convulsion. 
Cony, Coney (kd’nl), n. [0.B. coning, ewn- 
ning, perhaps from O.Fr. conil, couin, It. 
conuniv, from L cuniculus, a rabbit; sald 
to have been originally a Spanish word ; 
comp. D. konijn, G. kaninchen, Sw. and Dan. 
kanin, W. ctouiag, Gael. coinean, Ir. coinin, 
Manx connee—rabbit.] 1. A rabbit; a quad- 
ruped of the genus Lepus, which has a short 
tail and naked eara —2 In Scrip. a species 
of Hyrax (H. syriacus or daman), included 
in a special order (Hyracoidea) of mammals. 
Seo DAMAN,—3.t A simpleton 
The system of cheating, or as it is now called 
swindling, was carried to a great bergeth oy in the 
seventeenth century; a colicctive society of rx 
was called a warren, and their dupes rabbit suckers 
(that is, youny rabbits) or camser. Naret. 





ie Whole of 








ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. lock; g,g0; j, job; 


as, Bhipa of war convoyed the Jamaica fleet; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Kxy. 
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Cony-burrow (ké‘ni-bu-r5), nm. A place | 
Poi rabbits burrow in the earth. | 
-catcht (ko'ni-kach), vi [From eony 
ta old sense of simpleton, and eateh } 
—— cant of thieves, to cheat; to bite; to 
c 


1 must concy-catck, I must shift. Shak. 


—— (Xocnl· aeh· “r), n. A thief; 
a cheat; a sh 
Gony-catehing! (k6'nt- kach-ing),n. Cheat- 


ony -wool (ké‘ni-wyl), n The fur of 
= its, extensively used in the hat manu- 
ure. 

Conyza (ké-ni’za), » [Gr. konyza, dust.) 
Fleabane,a pete of plants, nat. order Com- 
posite. The species, amounting to eighty, 
are annual or perennial herbs, rarely shrubs, 
with inconspicuous radiate flowers, scat- 
tered over the warmer regions of the earth, 
a few being found in temperate countrics. 
None possess properties of any value. Their 
ee name 78 given to them because of 

eir suppose me ry, when powdered 
and sprin Tel of d ig away fleas. 

Coo (ki). vi. [Imi tative: > | the nolse of doves. 
0. EB. and 8c. erco; like D. korren, Icel. kurra, 
Fr. roucouler, to coo like a dove. ] 1. To ery 
or make the characteristic sound uttered by 

pigeons or doves, 
The stock-dove only through the forest coves 
Mournfully hoarse. Thowesen. 
2 To show affection, as a man to a woman, 
or conversely; to act in a loving manner. 
What are you doing now, 
Oh Thomas Moore? 
» hing or suing now, 
= ming oF wooing now, 

i oF cool now, 

Witch, Thomas Moore? 


See Coore. 

Coof, Coot buit (kuf, kiif), mn [Icel. gufa. s . slow 

person.} A lout: a coward, [Sco 
How best o° chiels are whyles in want, 
While coefr on countiess thousands rant. Byrne. 

Coole (kil), nm. [Imitative,] The cry or call 
of the Australian aborigines. 

Coole (ki), o.¢. To cry or call like the abor- 
igines of Australia. 

Cooingly (ki’ing-li),ade. Inacooing manner. 
O thou! for whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles 
Passion their voices cooing/y “mong myriles, A vate, 

Cook (kuk), v.t, [A. Sax. ete, a cook, geete- 
nian, to — borrowed, like Dan. koye, G. 
kochen, D. kooken, to boil, to cook, from L. 
coquo, to ‘cook, coquus, a cook. The same 
root is found in Skr. } 1. To prepare, as vic- 
—— for the table, by boiling, roasting, bak- 
ing. broiling, &c,; to dress, a3 meat or vege- 
tables, for eating. —2. To dress up or give a 
colour to for some special pores’ | as, to 
cook a narrative; specifica Me to tamper 
with accounts which are to submitted 





Byron. 


to other parties, as those of a railway or 
bank to its shareholders, so as to em 
amore favourable aspect than iy ought 


to have; to garble; to falsify. 

The accounts, even if cawéed, still exercise some 
check. F. S. Mill, 
—To cook one’s goose, to kill or ruin a person; 
to do for him. [Colloq. or low. j 

Cook (uk), n. [A. Sax. ode, from L coguus. 

See verb.] One whose occupation is to pre- 

pare victuals for the table; 4 man or woman 
who dresses meat or vegetables for eati 

Cook (kuk), v.i. nee sound.) To 
the nolse of the cuckoo. 

Cook, Couk (kyk), i [See KEEK.] To a) > 
pear for a moment and then suddenly di 
appear; to appear and disappear by aa: 


as, he cooket round the corner. [Scotch 

Cook (kuk), v.t. Tothrow. ‘Cook me that 
ball’ Grose. [Obsolete or local.] 

Cookee (kuk’é),n. A female cook. {Cottea} 

——— *53 n The art of the prso- 
the on — ad 


Cock-house (kyk’hons), n. An erection on 
‘s deck for containing the caboose or 
* —— (rei the gal 


ey. 
Cookie, Coo kl), mn. [D. koekje, dim. of 
koek, a cake.) ny ae of seal — -bread 


for ea’ at tea; abun. [Scotch 
Cook- (kyk’mid), nA female servant 
or maid who dreases provisions. 


Cook-room (kyk’rim), ». A room for cook- 
ery; akitchen, On board of ships, a galley 
or caboose. 

Cool (kil), a. (A. Sax. etl; cog. G, Full, cool; 
Teel, kul, D. Koel, a cold. blast The root is 
seen also in chill, eold, Sc. caller, Icel. kala, 
to freeze, also in L gel, frost, gelidus, } 
1, Moderately cold; being of a temperature 
between hot and ‘cold; as, cool air; cool 


water.—2. Not ardent or zealous; not a 


not fond; not excited by passion of any kind: 


indifferenty a cool temper; a cool lover. ‘Cool 
patiences’ Shak. ‘ 
3 Not hasty; deliberate; calm; as, a cool 
purpose. —4. Not retaining heat: light; as, 
acool drese.—5. Quietly impudent and self. | 
ish: said of persons and acts. ‘That struck 
me as rather cool." Punch. [Coll 
6. Manifestin ery apathy, or dial 
chilling; frigid; as, a cool manner. 2 
Calm, dapauieunte, self. 
— repellant, frigid alienated, impudent. 
lool (kil), ». A moderate state of cold; 


moderate temperature of the air hetween 


hot and cold; as, the cool of the day; the 
cool of the morning or 32 
Cool (kil),v.t. [A. Sax. eilian, from the adjec- 
tive.) 1, To allay heat; to make cool or cold; 
to reduce the temperature of a substance ; 
as, ice cools water. 
dead Lazaras, that he may dip the tip of his finger 
in water, and cow’ my —— ⸗ Luke xvi 24. 
We talk'd: the stream between us ran, 
The wine-flask lying couch'd in mass, 
Or cool'd within the ghooming wave.  Tenmyson, 
2 To moderate excitement of temper; to 
allay, as passion of any kind; to calm, as 
anger; to abate, as love; to moderate, aa 
desire, zeal, or ardour; to render indifferent. 
My Lord Northumberland will soon be — 
Cr 
—To cool the heels, to wait in attendance; 
generally applied to standing at a great 
man's door. 


I looked through the key-hole ancl saw him knock- 
ing atthe gare; and I the conscience to let him 
cool Ars Aeeis there, Dryden, 


Cool (kil), «i 1, To become less hot; to 
lose heat, 
Come, who is next? oar liquor here coosr, 


B, Fonsen, 

2. To lose the heat of excitement, passion, 
or emotion; to become less ardent, angry, 
zealous, or affectidnate; to become more mo- 
derate. ‘My humour shail not eool.’ Shak, 
-cup (kdl kup), », A cooling beverage, 
Cooler (koi’ér), » 1. That which cools; any 
substance which abates heat or excitement. 
Acid things were used only as coolers, A rbvthnot, 


2. A vessel in which liquors or other things 
are cooled. Various contrivancesare adopted 
by brewers and distillers for cooling their 
worts, In general, the hot liquor is exposed 
in shallow —— vessela to the air, and 
cooled by 754 

Cool-headed ‘hed-ed), a. Having a tem- 
per not easil y poten free from passion. 

*The old, cool-Aeaded general.’ Burke. 

Coolie, Cooly (kol'l), n In the East Indies, 
& porter or carrier, originally the name of a 
Turanian hill tribe (Coles or Kélas) much 
employed in Bombay and elsewhere as por- 
ters and labourers. The term is now ex- 


tended to emigrant labourers from India, | 


China, and other eastern countries, who are | 


cooling (k6I'ing), a, Adapted to cool and 
refresh ; as, a one drink. ‘The cooling 
brook.” ith.—Cooling card, a name 


probably borrowed from primero or —— 


other game in which money was 
acard, and signifying a card so deck 
¥e as to cool the courage of ‘the adversary; 
hence, jig. something to damp one’s hopes 
or ardour. 
There all bs marr'd; there lies a cooling cord. 
Shak. 


These hot youth 
I fear, will find a contre — Beau, & Fi, 
Cootiy (hotly age. Somewhat cool sh 
Olli), ade. 1, Withou or sharp 
cold. y¢ In a cool or indifferent manner; 
not cordially; without on or ardour; 
as, he was coolly received at court. 


‘No; there is not,’ — Wis peer — 


3 Without haste; calmly; Geliberately; ately; a, | 
the design was formed coolly, and 
with firmness. 

Cosily (k6l‘li), a. Cool; somewhat cold. 
: Reaping ay agp ameng the ety a. 


Peurer, 


Coolness (kil’nes),m. 1. A moderat degree 
of cold; a temperature between cold and 


heat; as, the coolness of the summer's even- | 


ing. ‘Pae'd for coolness in the chapel-yard.’ 

Tennyson. —2 A moderate degree or a want 
of passion; want of ardour or zeal; indiffer- 
ence; want of affection. ‘They parted with 
coolness.” 


abashed impudence, [Colloq.] 





"Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; néte, not, move; 


tibe, tub, byll; 


blood.” Massinger, | 


Clarendon, —8 = and un- | 


; | Cool-tankard (koltang-kérd), m. An old 

ng ve various composition. 
but usual) poe of of ale, with a little wine, 
or wine and water, with an addition of lemon- 
— ce, spices, and borage, or other savoury 


Cool-wort (kil'wért), n. In America, the 
fragaceous plant, 


pe name of a plant, 
iarella cordifolia, the properties of which 
are diuretic and tonic. It is prepared by 


the Shakers. 


Cooly, x. See CooLrr. 
Coom’ (kom) n. ‘hee coe Fr. éceume, 
foam, dross ; acti. ] Soot; refase 


—— the —— that works out of the 
naves or boxes of carriage w heels. In Seot- 
land, REA 
from coals. 


“rut mens (kim, kim), 7. 
—— measure; apparently —— 
and G. ‘kumme, a bowl, a basin; 


Prov. BE. comb, a brewing vat; . kam, a 
trough, achest.] Adry measure of 4 bushels 
or half a quarter. 
Coomb, Coombe (ktim),n. [W. ewm, a hol. 
Soom, yA Goa A valley between hilla. Also written 
See ComMB 
Pas bag wom i), m A large mal pg al in 
lace of chiefs on the demanded the 
ings and chiefs e Bonny A — 
South African rivera, from su 
ships, for permission to —— — 


— (kin), n An American abbreviation 
of racoon,—A gone coon, a person in a very 
bad way; onein ahopeless position. — A ceens 
age, a long time; as, I have not seen you for 


Coop (hin {From L. eupa, acuRer sens, 
bases We nebaar a in Fr. eure, D. dwip, 6 
kufe; W. cwlhiar, a hen-coop. Akin ewp.| 1A 

box of boards grated or barred on oneside for 
prs f fowls in confinement. It is usually 

to long boxes for keeping pul pouty 

ie fattening or conveyance on 
ships, as cage ia used for a small —— —— 
singing birds in houses.—2. A pen; an in- 
closed place for small animals.—3. A barrel 
or cask for the preservation of liquors — 
4A ped ore * ee {Scotch. ] 
Coop (kop), v.t 1. To put in a coop; to con- 
fine in a coop; hence, to shut up or confine 
in a narrow compass: usually followed by 
up, sometimes by im or 


The Trojans coofed withds their walls, Drydrs 
They ave enqfad tu clase by the laws of the country 


2.4 To work on in the manner of a cooper. 
‘Shaken tubs... he new eooped.’ Holland. 
— To — imprison, inclose. 

mn Same as C 





Cooper (k0'pér), n. —— — 
erage, ng of one-half stout and one 
half porter. The term arose from the prac- 
tice at breweries of allowing the coopers a 
daily portion of stout and porter. As they 
do not like to drink porter after stout, they 


——— 
n 

for work.—2 A where coopers 
work's done The work or banca el 


cooper. 
t (ké-op’ér-ant), a. Operating 
— prevenient, subsequent, 
Bp. —— 
in part 
srhsss ial anh ounce paneer ok, 
Is toil co-oferant to anend. Jemnprer. 
sperm Por. coperating, pret. & vp. oe 
; Ppr. co-operating. [L. ¢o for con, 
Sot er cperate jotatiy with auctor or ethers 
or in another or 
to the same end; to work or laboar with 
mutnal efforts to promote the same object: 
as, Russia co-operated with Great Britain, 
Austria, and Prussia in reducing the power 
Bonaparte. 


of 
** 
Afacawity 


The works of Milton cannot be com 
in fline 





enjoyed unless the mind of the 
with that of the writer, 
































natura! and moral events co-operate 
| trating the wisdom of the Creator, *Whate'er 
| co-operates to the common mirth.’ Crasher 
' Co-operation (ké-op'ér-A”shon), n. The act 
| of working or operating together to one end; 


ell, pound; i, Sc. abune; F. Se, few. 
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joint operation; concurrent effort or labour; 
as, the co-operation of the combined powers; 
the co-operation of the understanding and 
the will. The principle of co-operation in 
the purchase of goods (see CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES), as also in the production of 
manufactured articles, has of late received 
wide development. In some establishments 
the principle ia introduced partially, so that 
each worker has a direct interest in the 
success of the undertaking. 

Co-operative (k6-op‘ér-it-iv), a. Operating 
jointly to the same end —Co-operatize So- 
ciety, a joint-stock, limited-linbullty socicty, 
formed for the purpose of providing the 
members with genuine goods at prime ovat, 
with the simple cost of management added. 
Such societies have a shop or shops, the 
profits of which are divided among the 
members in proportion to the amount of 
their purchases, On selling articles « ticket 
or other check is given to the purchaser with 
the sum paid for the goods stamped on it, 
These tickets are called in periodically, and 
acertain sum returned to the holders ac- 
cording to the amount of their purchases. 
Co-operative societies are regulated by 
13 and 14 Vict. cxv., and 18 and 19 Vict. 
xedil. By an act passed in 1507 they are 
bound tomakearcturn of their transactions, 
membership, dc. 

tor (ké-op’ér-at-ér), n. One who 
endeavours jointly with others to promote 

on same end. ing). Th F 
nopering (kipér-ing), © art of manu- 
facturing or repairing casks, barrels, vate, 
and all kinds of circular or elliptic wooden 
vessels that are bound together by hoopa 

Coopery (ki’pé-ri), n. The trade of a cooper. 

Co-optatet (ké-op'tat), 24 IL covpte, to 
recelve or elect into some holy.) To 
choose, or choose with another. Cockerar, 

Co-optationt (ké-op-ta’shon), m Adoption; 
assumption. 
tation of afriend.’ Hoveell, 

Cc (ké-or-dan’), v.t. [See ORDAIN.] 
To ordain or — one for some purpose 
along with another or othera. 

So must Christ be of all the creatures appointed 
and coerdainead with hin, rs ie 
Co-ordinance (ké-or'din-ana), x. Joint or- 

dinance. 

Co-ordinate (ké-or'din-at), a IL co forcon, 
and ordinatus, from ordiae, to regulate, See 
OnxpEr.) Being of equal order, or of the 
same rank or degree; not subordinate; as, 
two courts of co-ordinate —— 

Co-ordinate (ké-or'din-at), of. pret. & pp. 
co-ordinated; ppr. co-crdinating. To make 
co-ordinate; to arrange a set of things 
vach in its dae and relative order; to har- 
monize. 

The diferent parts of each being meat be coors. 
nated in sack a manner as to render the total being 
possilte. "hewei!. 

The founders of Universitles held the theory thar 
the Scripturesand Aristotle taken together, the Latter 
being Hmited by the former, contained all know! e 
worth harinc. and that the business of —— 
was to interpret and ce.ord inate tian two. ffuedey 

Co-ordinate (ké-ordin-at), m. L A person 
or thing of the same rank with another 
thing, and working or employed to the same 
em —2 9 
— of lines, to which points under con- 
sideration are referred, and by means of 
which their position is determined, Co-or- 
dinates either determine the position of a 
point in space or in a plane which is uoder- 
stood to contain all the fleure under consid- 


In geom, a term applied to a_ 





‘The first election and ¢o-op- 





eration, as in the first six books of Euclid. | 


They determine position by straight lines 
only, or by a straight line and angles; in 
the latter case they are called polar co-or- 
dinates, When co-ordinates are at right 
* to each other they ore called rectan- 
gular co-ordinates, and when they make 
any other angle with each other they are 
called oblique co-ordinates. In plane grom., 
one of the co-ordinates is called the abscissa, 
and the other the ordinate, The co-ordinates 
of a star are ita distances from the pole of 
the heavens and fromthe 
meridian of the place of 
observation,measured in 
degrees of the respective 
eircies. In the fig. ¢ D 
and 8 Aare co-ordinates, 
the first being an ab- 
acissa, to which, through 
the point D, is drawn the 





| Cop (kop), n. 


Co-ordinately (ké-or'din-At-I), ade. In the | 


same order or rank; In equal degree; with- 
out subordination, 

Co-ordinateness (ké-or'din-it-nes), n. The 
state of being co-ordinate; equality of rank 
and authority. 


Co-ordination (ké-or'din-A"shon), an. The | 


act of making co-ordinate; the act of arrang- 
ing a set of things, each in {ta relative order; 
the state of rea J so arranged or co-ordin- 
ated; the state of holding equal rank, or of 


standing in the same relation to something | 


higher. 


In the high court of parilament there ts a rare co 


ordination of power. Haweil, 


Co-ordinative (ké-or'din-At-iv),a. Ingram. 
expresaing or indicating co-ordination, 
Coosin,t a. Related; cousin. See CovstN, a. 
Coost (kiist), pret. Cast. [Scotch] 
They reel!'d, they set, they crovs'd, they cleekit, 
Till dka carline swat and reekit, 
And rowst her duddies to the wark, 
Ami linket at is in ber sark, Burns, 
Coot — ), ® [Perhaps from W. cwtiar 
(ay=hen), a coot, from eteta, short, bob- 
tuilled; which may alae be the origin of D. 





kvet,acoot,} A grallatorial bir of the genus | 


Fulicaand family Rallid«, frequenting lakes 
and pends) The common coot (F. atra) 


has a bald forehead, a black body, and lob- | 
ated toes, and is about 15 inches in length. | 





Common Coot (Ff uefing atra). 


The neste, which are very large, strong, and 
compact, are composed of reeds and rank 
water herbage, built sometimes near the 
water's edge, and sometimes on small lalets 
at some distance from the shore Should 
the nest be set adrift by a rise of water, the 
female coot seems in nowise disturbed, but 
sits composedly on her eggs until it is 
stranded. The coot of Inilia, China, and 
Japan is sald to be identical with that of 
Europe, but the North American coot fs 
now recognized as a distinct species, and 
has received the name of F. Wilsoni, 
Cootie (kut’l),a. An epithet oa to birds 
whose legs are clad with feathers. (Scotch. ] 
Ye cootie moorcocks! crowsly craw, Awrns, 


{Probably from the Celtic; 
comp. cop, the top of anything, copa, a 
top, a tuft or crest, Gael copan, the boss of 
a shield} 1 The head or top of a thing, es- 
pecially the top ofahill, (Old and provincial.) 
2 A tuft on the head of birds,~% The coul- 
cal ball of thread formed on the spindle of 
a wheel or spinning-frame.—4 A merlon or 
rtion of a battlement, 
ba, Copaiva (kd-pii’ha, ké-pa'va), n. 





Copaiba Plamt (Copaifera oficinalis). 
and Pg} The name of a balsam and 


(Sp. 

oll, The balsam of copalla or capivi is a 
liquid resinous juice, flowing from incisions 
made in the stem of a plant, Cepaifera ofl- 
cinaliz, and several other species of t 
gone, pont in Brazil, Peru, Ac. (See 
SOPAIFERA.) It consists of several resina 
dissolved in a volatile oil, The resins are 
partly acid and partly neutral; the oil ia 





clear, colourless, and has an aromatic odour; | 


it is for the most part made up of a hydro- 





COPE 


planta, nat. order Leguminosm, consistin 
of trees with abruptly pinnate leaves 
stall whitish flowers, ey are natives of 
tropical America, with the exception of two 
species found in tropical Africa. The species 
yield the balsam of — See CorarBa. 
(ké-pal’), » [Mex copelli, a gen- 
erie name of resins] The resinous product 
of several different tropical trees It is 
hard, shining, transparent, citron coloured, 
and odoriferous, and contains at least five 
distinet resina. oo may be dissolved by 
digestion in linaeed-oil, with a heat little 
less than sutticient te boil or decompose the 

OL This solution diluted with spirit of 
turpentine formns a beautiful transparent 
varnish, which when properly appiled, and 
slowly dried, is exceedingly durable and 
hard, and is susceptible of a tine polish. 
This varnish is applied to snatf-boxes, tea- 
bourds, and other utensils, There are vari- 
ous nodes of preparing it. Jndian copal ia 

yroduced by Vateria indica; it is known in 

Nyland by the name of guin-animi, Bra. 
zilian copal tlows from several species of 
Hymenwa, and from Trachylobiim marti- 
anum, both of the nat. order Leguminose, 
Madagascar eopal, from Hymenaa verru- 
coxa, Zanzibar evpal, from T'rachylobivem 
Hornemannia num, 

6 Bark (ké-pai’shé birk), n. The 
bark se called is obtained from two widely 
different planta; the Mexican is the copalche 
bush, which is Crofton peendo-china, nat. 
order Euphorbiaces; the Brazilian is the 
copalche plant, Strychnog peewdo-quina, 
nat. order Loganiacew. It resembles cas- 
carilla bark in its properties. 

Copalin, (k6-pal'in, ké-pal’in), ». 
Highgate resin, a fossil resin found in round- 
ish lumps in the blue oy of Highgate Hill, 
resembling copal resin in appearance and 
some of ite churacteriatics, It contains car- 
bon 85°4 per cent, hydrogen 114, oxygen 
27, and ash 013. 

Coparcenary (ké-piir’sen-a-1i), a. [L. co for 
con, and Norm. parcenier, parcenery. See 
PARCENER.| Partnership in inheritance; 

oint heirship; joint right of succession or 
olnt succession to an estate of inheritance 





It is not, at in France, to the exclusion of females, 
hor. as in England, giving thei the same succession 
after males as in real estate, only cachiding eopar- 
fenary, P reseg Aseart, 

er (kd-piir’sen-ér), n, (1. eo for con, 
and E. parcener (which see)] A coheir; one 
who has an equal portion of the Inheritance 
of his or her ancestor with others, 

All the coparceners together make but one heir, 
amd have but one estate among*them, J/achsfane. 


Coperceners take by descent; joint tenants by 
purchase. Siachstone, 


Coparceny (k6-pér’se-ni), a. An equal share 
ofan inheritance. See CoPARCEN ARY. 
Copartt (ké-part), of To share. 


Fas, of all mixeries, I hoid that chief 
Weetched to be, when none cogorts our grief. 


M9 ehster. 
t+ (ké-part’ment), n. A com- 
riment. Warton. 
er (ké-pirt’nér), a. [L. eo for con, 
and E. partner (which seo).] 1. One who has 
a share in a common stock for transacting 
business, or who is jointly concerned with 
one or more persons in carrying on trade 
or other business; a partner; an associate, 
particularly in trade or manufactures - 
2 A sharer; a partaker; as, copartaere of 
our loss, 
So should I have cofarteers in my paln: 
And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage. Shak, 
ip (ké-piirtnér-ship),n. Joint 
concern in business; a state of having a 
— share in a common stock, or a joint 
terest and concern in business, particu- 
larly in trade and manufactures.—2 The 


rsons who have a joint concern. 
dopartnery (kd-pirt’né-ri), vn. Copartner- 
p. 

Copatain (ké’pa-tan), a. (LL. capitaneus, 
from L, capet, the head, influenced by 0. BE. 
cop, the head.) High-crowned; pointed.— 
Cepatain hat, a hat of the form of a sugar- 
loaf. ‘A copatain hat made on a Flemish 
conte — i-ot), mA joint patriot 

6-pé'tri-ot), a. oint patriot. 
-pa'va), %. The same as Co- 


pa 
6 (kop), (Ap 
of cap and cape (whic 
the roof or vault of an oven. 


Co 


rently a modification 
h seo); comp. Sp. copa, 
The connec- 


ordinate BA In co-or- carbon (CH). It is used in medicine, | tion of meaning 4 however with this origin 
dinates, the abscissa and especially in affections of the mucous mem- | isnot veryelear. Prom this come coping and 
ordinates may be drawn making any angle | branes. coping-stons.) 1. + Acoverforthe head. John- 
with each other. Copaifera (k6-pA’fé-ra), n. A genus of | an --2 An coclesiastical vestment resem 
ch, chain; ¢h, 3c. loch; g, go; j,job; f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig, wh, whig; zh, azure.—Sev Key. 


COPE 





bling a cloak (which it originally was), 


worn in processions, at vespers, at bete- 
diction, consecration, and other sacred 
functions It is semicircular in form, sleeve- 
less, but furnished with a hood, and 1s 
fastened across the breast by a clasp cailed 
a morse, Along the straight edge of the 
semicirele there runs an mess. often moat 
inagnificently embroidered with figures of 
saints, heraldic or symbolical devices, and 
adorned with jewels, pearls, or precious 
stones. The cope is worn by the pope and 
other bishops, aa well as by priests. As 
distinguished from the chasuble, it is a 

processional vestment, while the ‘chamable 


— 


— 


Ie * 


SO, 


ai 


—— 


SX KAMERH RK, 





A, Probably Dr. Robert Langton, Queen's Coll. 
Oxen. 22f, Collar and ends cf amice, 2, Cope, 
as Clagp. 66, Sleewes of the alb, with their ap- 


parels. 
K, Pigure from Pugin's Glossary. 222, Cope. 273, 
E 4, Apparel of the alb. 


Sea s, Collar or appeerel 
of the alb. 6, Sleeves of the aie, with their ap- 
parels. 7, Manipile. 


is eucharistic. It is, however, worn at mass 
by some of the assistant clergy. It is one 
of the vestments retained by the clergy of 
the Church of England after the Reforma- 
tion —S. Anything spread or extended over 
the head; hence, the arch or concave of the 
sky, the roof or covering of a house, the arch 
over a door; but in arch. more commonly used 
synonymoualy with coping for the covering 
course of a wall, —_ pet, buttresses, &c., 
formed 60 as to strengthen and protect it 
from the weather. ‘Under the cope of hea- 
yen.’ nm, See COPING.-4. An ancient 
tribute, due to the king or lord of the soil, 
out of the lead mines in some part of Der- 
— —65. In founding, the top part of a 
Cope (kip), v.i. pret. & pp, coped; ppr. cop- 
ing. In arch. to form a cope; to bend as an 
arch or vault. The soffit of any projection 
is said to cope over when it slopes downward 
from the wall ‘Some bendi — and 
Cone’ toward the earth.’ Hol 
pe (kop). vt. pret. & pp, coed: > Ppr. cop- 
op 'o cover as with a cope. 


A very lange bride, that is all made of wood, and 
toped overhend, Addison, 


Gopet (kop), vt. [Perhaps from same root 
|. kapp, contention, tappi, a champion. 
See CHAMPION.) To meet, to encounter. ‘I 
love to cope him tn these sullen fita” Shak, 
Cope (kop. vi. pret. & pp. coped; ppr. cop- 
ing. 1. To strive or contend on oqaal terms 
or with equal strength; to equal in combat; 
to match; to oppose with success: followed 
by with. 
Their 12 have not been able to cope swith the 
troops of Athens. Addisen, 
TH Luther rose, no power could Fw wrth the 
pope. Clara. 
He was too open and direct in * —— and 
possessed too little management, to cofe meta so Cool 
anc skilful am adversary. Wirt. 
2 To contend; to strive or struggle; to 
combat. 
Host cop’a with host, dire was the din of war. 
Pal 
i. To encounter; to have to do with 
Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As c’er my conversation coped authal, Shak. 


Capet (kop), vt. Brotesy directly from D 
koopen, to pure ase; allied to A. Sax. cedp, 
a bargain ; E crea, —c Se, coup.) 
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1. To bargain for; to buy.—2 To make re- | 
turn for; to reward. 
1 and my friend 
Hare, by your wtatom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties; m liew whereof, 
Three thousand ducats, due unto the iews 
We frcely cope your courteous pains witty ck Shue, 


(kd’pek), n 
4] of a penny sterling, or the hundredth 
part of a silver ronble, the approximate 
value of which is 2a 10d A written 
Kopeck. 
Coped (képt), p. anda. Covered with acope. 
Copeman? (kOp’man), mn A chapman. 
He would have sold his part of paradise 
Por ready money had be met a — 596, 


&. Jonson. 
Copepoda (ko-pé’ps-da), n. pl. (Gr. kope, 
an oar, and pous, podos, a foot.] An order 
of minute entomostracons fresh-water and 
marine crustacea, so named because their 
five pairs of feet are mostly used for swim- 
ming. The bedy is divided into several 
rings, the cuirasa, or carapace, covers the 
hear and thorax, and the mouth is furnished 
with foot-jaws. The females carry their 
eves, when they quit the ovarium, in two 
bags at the base of the tail. The young pre- 
sent a form differing greatly from that of 
the parenta Those species which have 
two eyes so closely set together as to ap 
one, form the families Cyclopida, Notadel- 
phids, and Harpactide, those which have 
twoor more eyes, the families Pontellidwand 
Calanide; while those with two very distinct 
sessile eyes constitute the family Coryceidw. 
Copernican (ké-pérni-kan), a Pertaining 
to Copernicus, a Prassian by birth, who 


taught the world the solar system now re- | 


ceived, called the Copernican system. See 
Soler Syatem under SOLAR, 
Copesmatet (képs' mati, m. (Cope, to en- 
counter, to strive with, and mate.) One 
who 2* with you in friendly offices; a 
compan or friend. ‘Mis-shapen Time, 
copeamate of ugly Night.’ SAak. 
Copestone (kép'stdn), n [0.E. -, cop, 
— —355 or * stone. 
of"tn-us), ”. r. inos, a 
basket.| The name given to curious organic 
markings in the Silurian rocks, of the form 
of an inverse pyramid, and probably pro- 
duced by the stems of encrinites swaying 
— in the material of the rocks while it 
micaceous mud. 
Cop —— X· iũ ata, n. (Gr. bipAdeis, from 
pon oy deaf.) In med. deafness. 
Copht (koft), mn. Same as Copt (which see). 
Copie? (ko'pi), nm. [L. copia. See Coprovs.] 
Coplousness, 

rh gog? nn One who copies; one 
who writes or transcribes from an original 
or form; a transcriber; an imitator, also a 

ary. 

(kép'ing), a. [See Corg, n.} 1. The top 
or cover of a wall, made sloping to carry olf 
the water. 1 Ki. vil. @ ing over, 
is a projecting work bevelling on its under 
side, Flat coping is called perallel coping. 
and is used upon inclined surfaces, as on 
the gables and parapets of houses, and aleo 
on the tops of garden and other walls. 
Feather-edged coping has one edge thinner 
than the other. ile-back coping is 
thicker in the middle than at the edges — 
2 In shipbuiiding, the turning the ends of 
iron lodging-knees, a0 as to k into the 
beams, and thus ease the strain off the 
necks of the bolts when the vessel rolls. 

Copious (ko'pi-us), a. II. eopiosws, from 

copia, plenty—co for con, and ops, opis, 
er, property.) 1 Abundant; plentifal: 
great quantities. 


The tender heart is peace, 
And kindly pours bts cxpeoers treasures forth 
In various converse. Thomson. 


2 Furnishing abundant matter; not barren; 
rich in supplies; as, the redemption of man 
is a copious subject of contemplation. 
Hail, Son of God, Saviour of men! thy mame 
Shail be the coprons matter of my sony. Afiftors. 
—Ample, Copious, Plenteous. See under 
AMPLE. —SYX. Ample, plenteous, rich, full, 
Pe ar overflowing. 
Copio (ke" ine) ade. 1. ay 
entifully; in e quantities —2 Largely 
fully; amply; diffusely. 
The remains of ant! have — copies. 
described by 22*—* diss —— 
Copiousness (ké'pi-us-nes), . “Meow: 
ance; plenty; great quantity; full supply.— 
2 Diffusivencas of styleor manner of ——— 
a subject. ‘The copiousness of Homer. 
Druden.—Sv8, Richness, exuberance, diffu- 
ston, amplitude. 





” Fite, fur, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


nite, not, mive; tiibe, tub, bull; 





COPPERING 
ist . A ‘A i 
| cer atures — cont * 


and), pleco of 


| Copland 
opland \ or acute angle. 
fo-plant), 


A Russian coin, worth © 








t To prlant together 


Coportiont (ké- — F Equal share. 
Coppe,t n. [See Cop.) The top of anything; 
the head. Chaucer. 


Copped, Coppled (kopt, kop’Id), p anda {See 

Cop.) i to a point or head; conical 
Capped Uke a sugar-loaf. Wiseman, 

Coppel (kop’pel). See Cures. 

Copper (kep'pér), n 


. (LL. cuprum, from 
cyprium (ces), Cyprian from Cyprus, 
an island in the Mediterranean whence the 
Romans got their best copper. The f). ko- 
ver, G. kupfer, have the same origin.) 1. Sym. 

‘a. At wt. 682 A metal of a pale rei 
colour, tinged with yellow. Next to gol, 
silver, and yatinum, it is the most ductiie 
and malleable of the metals, and it is more 
elastic than any metal except steel, and the 
most sonorous of all the metals except 
aluminium. It ts found native in laming 
or filsres, in a gangue almost always quartz- 
ose; it is also found crystallized, and in 

ns or superficial laminze on stones ot 

ron. It is not altered by water, but is 
tarnished by « to the air, and is at 
Inst covered with a green carbonate, Cop- 
per in sheets is much used for covering 
the bottoms of ships, for boilers and other 
utensils; mixed with tin and zine, it is used 
in enamel painting, dyeing, Xc; mixed with 
tin, it forms bell-metal; with a emaller pro- 
parton, bronze; and with zinc, it forms 
rasé, pinchbeck, &c. When taken into the 
hody it operates as a violent emetic, and all 
its Pp tions are violent poisons. Ip 
mineral. the genus copper includes about 
thirteen different species, and each of these 
contains a great many varieties. It occurs 
combined with sulphur, but princtpaily 
with sulphur and iron, forming a double 
sulphide commonly called copper pyrites, 
or yellow copper ore. It is found aleo com- 
bined with oxygen, forming the rmby 
ore, It occurs also in a state of combination 
with some acids.—2 A vessel made of cop- 
per, apenas ps dell boiler. —3. Copper 
money; small c 

My friends filled my pocket with ayers. 


Frantiin. 

4. pl The cast-iron apparatus 
ship for cooking, and erected in the cook- 
house or galley: called also Ship's Coppers. 
Copper (kop’pér), @ Consisting of or re- 
ling copper. 

All in a hot and capper ck 

The bloody sum at noon ¥ 

Right up a the mast did stand, 

No bayer than the moon, 


Co (kop’pér), «.t. To cover or sheathe 
whe cnsete ef copper as, to a 

Copperas (kop —— {From Leupri rosa, 
rose of copper, v ——— 
Sp. Py. caparrosa, alphate 
of iron or green vitriol (Pes, T 7 F50, T H,O).n salt 
of a peculiar astringent taste and of various 
colours, green, gray, yellowish, or whitish, 


but more usually it is much ueed in 
dyeing black and in making ink, and in 
medicine as a tonic. The copperas of com- 


merce is usually made by the decomposition 
of iron pyrites. The term # wae for- 
merly synonymous with evriol, and included 
the blue, and white vitriols, or the 
— — bel li — 
r-bel-li), m. An 
rican serpent, the Coluber erythrogaster. 

Copper-bottomed (kop’pér-bot-tomd}, « 

Copper. a bottom sheathed with copper: ap- 


48* to ships. 
| Copper-ca (kop’pér-kap-tan), n. One 
o calls himself a captain without any 
right to the title. 
To this copper-cagtain was confided ee — 
of the troops. 
Copper-fastened (kop’pér-fas- oft a 
er Pe with copper bolts, as the p. 


a vessel. 
Co head (kop’pér-hed), m. [From its 
colour, } isonous American serpent, 
lus contortriz, the Boa con- 


the Tri 
tortriz of Linnaeus, which gives no warning 
of its attack Heuee A secret foe: 4 
name given during the civil war of the 
United States by the Federals to the peace 


dopparing Me > —— 1. The act of 
tt) n fy e fe 
covering with s as the bottom of a 


copper, 
ship.—2Z The covering itself; as, the copper 
ing of aahip’s bottom. 


of], pourul; 





ii, Sc. aluene; =F, Be. few 


COPPERISH 





(kop'pér-ish), a. Containing | Copes (hope), st pret. & pp. 


copper; —— eae it, ies 


—— KL, 
nose (kop'pér-néz), n. A red nose. 


Comper gute (kop’ pér- r plat), a LA of 
copper, on which concave are 
engraved or corroded, according to some 
ineated figure or design. This plate, when 
charged with any coloured ftuid, imparts an 
impression of the figure or design to paper 
or parchment.—2 A print or ——* on 


r, &c,, from a copper- 
), — Relating 
printing from a 


Copper- worm (kop/pér- — n, A worm- 
© mollusc, the T'eredo navalis, or ship- 


(hopper, * J = with, or 

cop —— * de of eopper·⸗ 

3% 3 ‘Like copper — smell, or colour; 
brownish-red, with a metallic lustre. 

Coppice, (kop’pis, — n (0.Fr. 

couptez, wi * eut, from Fr. couper, 

to cut, to give a w by a catting instrn- 

mens. from cote 7 a blow; LL colpus, L. 

ua, Gr. phos, a blow.) A wood of 

wth, or consisting of underwood 

or bi wood; a wood cut at certain times 

for fuel. The most common trees planted 


or used for this a the oak, the 
— the ma) ®. the birch, the ash, and 
the willow. 7 coppioe wood is eut 


down, new plants shoot up from the 
and form the next crop. 


eg ale ot epi tani wit Gal on tht Qroereny 
of coal-taines. 


Coppin ped pin), m. The cone of — 
write = a sptadio in spinning. Also 

n Cop 
Copple op'’pl-kroun), mn A tuft 
of Feather on ig ey 8 head of + ie ‘The 


roots 


le-stone (kop’ Soe repo 
0 in), 7. e sume 
— —— 
Ta), n. e ernel o| 
cocoa-nut, from which the oil has been ex- 
It ia a ot. article of 
ndian commerce as an ingredient of curry. 
Co- (ké-pres’bi-tér), n. A clerical 
— of the same church presbytery with 
another. 
Copridz (kop’ri~1é4), n. {From Gr. 
or dung, Lo eidos, ae JA es 
= coleopterous insects, which are found in 


and so called from the typical genus 
Ca The males have pro. ons on the 
head thorax. — of the African and 


Indian spec = ay an : large Asn a 
——— 
ne.) The fecal ma’ 
ae of extinct lizards or sanroid fishes, 
In varicty of size and external form, the 
coprolites resemble oblong pebbles or kid- 
ney potatoes. They, for the most part, vary 
from 2 to 4 inches in length, and trem 16s 
2 inches in diameter; but some few are 
much larger. as’ those of = Ichthyosauri 
—— ribs masses have been found 
They are found chiefly in the lings 
and co coal measures, They contain in many 
portions of the prey of the the 


pase w —— eet them, as frag- 

Coproll ithe (kop-rol- Li irik), Composed of 
op-rol-it’ a, Com 

coprolites; resembling coprolites; contain- 

ing coprolites fn 

hagans (ko-prof'a-fi, 

ko-prof’a-ganz), n. pl. (Gr. kopros, dung, and 


en to eat.) section of Iamellicorn 
es, Which live in and upon the dung of 
animals. It contains the scarabeus of = 
ancients, — the ‘shard-borne beetles’ of 
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‘o cut or uaa ag —e 
tufts of of grass, and the like. 


By copsing the starvelings inthe places where they Copulatively (kop’ —8 ade. 


— Sees Fee Say) couse Gram semennds te 
overtake even untouched — — 


2 To plant or preserve underwoods, 

The of cojetng wood cat Gown heh been 
of very consequence, 
een iis al tae ee 
rare. 

Nature itvelf hath copeed and bounded us in 

Farindon, 
Copse-wood (kops’wnd), m A wth of 
shrubs and bushes; —— pe ice 
and cut down at certain periods. See Cop- 
PICcE. 
In man 


‘op’spin-ér), n. 


| —— Ceopiept com bining theq 


ties of the throstle and mule in one frame. 
It —— said to be capable of ning double 
fom ee eee of the flyer th one- 


kops'i), a. Ha a ‘Amo! 
Copey (kins) —— ng 


ati probabl 

the same root as gypt in Egypt) A 

dant of the ancient ptian race, belo 

to the Jacobite sect of Monophysite 

—— who have for eleven centuries been 
in possession of the patriarchal chair of 

Alexandria. Their church is allied with 

Cash — Abyssinia. Sometimes written also 


Contic op’tik),a. Pertaining to the Co 
aa disti hw gfe) the — and other | & 
habitants of modern See the noun. 


optis (kop’tia), nm. [Gr. #5, to cut, in 
Piece eddie oh on of the leaves] A 

genus of plants, nat. order Ranuncu- 
—— rete Ba of low smooth perennials 
with divided root-leaves and small white 
flowers on oa — ——— the north 


temperate zon of the leaves 
—— stalke of c. trifot 


— thrent found 
ada and the a Gola aie the 


United States of America, is ork by the 
Indiana for giving a yellow colour to cloth 
and skins. izomes, which are bitter, 
when administered in medicine act in the 
— — us quassia, gentian, and other 


Copula kop’a-la), n. IL copula, a band, 
1 egy dg ghar pig and root 
ap, seen ince apts, apt, and in Skr. dp, to 
arrive at. } In legie, the word which 
unites the subject and predicate of a pro- 
—— as, religion t# indispensable to 
—— — is is the copula joining 

igion, the subject, with indispensable to 
happiness, the predicate.—2. In music, the 
stop which —— the manuals, or the 
manuals with the More usually 


ppr. —— 
See Cerin? To unite: 7 ‘ofn in 


conjoin. 


(kop’i-1at), v.i. To unite in sexual ; 


embrace. 
infe 
——— ⏑ 
on (Gop·ũ · ahon) n [L. 
io.) 1. othe act of coupling; ——5 pe 
union. ‘ of monoayllables.’ 
tenham, —2. The embrace of the sexes itm the 
act of generation; coition. 


Sundry kinds of conjugal coprudation are ibited 
as unhonest. Woober: 


Copulative Cc fi-lat-iv), a. That unites or 
uples.—Copulatice conjunction, in gram. a 

on unction which connects two or more 
sub, or predicates in an affirmative or 
negative proposition; as, riches and honours 
are tem ons to pride; the Romans con- 
rand Gaul and Britain.—Copu- 

lative logic, propositions 
where subject and predicate are linked 


together copulative conjunctio 
Say ony — —— or denied 


{kop't-lit-iv), mn. 1. A copula. ' 
‘The —— nd 


COPYING-MACHINE 





= Patrick.—2.+ Connection. ‘A fourth 
e, which makes more than —— Ae pea 
in the rule of m. 


In a 

— —— ag 1. Relati 
op'ii-la- a. ating 
fee copulation; specificall po applied to 


dpe oe lh qonerative organs.—2 Unit- 


ing; copula 
Copy (ko’pi), mn [Fr. copia, from 
L. copia, plent: » Oppo: 4 - 7 any- 
on, whence the sense of per- 

poset ge econ ag ph a 
ope, power.) 1 
ness; abundance, 

She was blessed with no — 78 to 
serve the humour thus. B, Ferns 
2 Awri like another wri :a t 
from an ; or a book — accord. 
ing to the original; henee, any document, 
book, or set of books containing a compoat- 
tion Yesembling the original work; La 
—— a copy 


— were 8 and costly, 


not afford to give, acamlay. 
3. A thing made in imitation of another; 
specifically, in the fine arts, the imitation 
or likeness of an p peters, statue, figure, 
draught, or the 

Origiaals and por much the same, 

The picture's value is the painter's name. 

Bramsten., 

4. An original work; that which is to be 
imitated, as in writing: a pattern; a model; 
an archetype; a rule. ‘Let him first learn 
to write after a copy.’ Holder. 


He was the mark and glass, and book that 
fashioned others, w Shak. 


is pre — Shak. 
or printed matter 
even — Bre of ening oop 
tA A - yhold tenure, or simply tenure. 
nature's copy is not eterne.’ 


Copy, (ko’pi), v.t. * & pp. copied ; ppr. 
copying, 1. To write, print, ve, cOn- 
struct, draw, paint, &c., acco to an 
ori aa te model after, as * * = 
position, ng, painting, wi ting, 
printing, engraving, and the like; to 

— to imitate: sometimes followed by by 


These are also —_- which the 
a OA mf ee — copied 
, Sang 


2. To imitate or attempt to resemble, as in 
behaviour; to follow an sf test or pattern, 
as in manners or course of to be a copy 
of; > —— 

her few nymphs — 2 


es fewer swains Swit. 
* future will not ⸗ * fair past. 
&, M Browning. 
“orbs ko'pi), vi To imitate or endeavour 
Pa mois to do anything in imitation of 
thing else, 
never f; en to follow the bad 
They the goed Pee ee Dryden, 


= |S -book (ko’pi-byk), m. A book in which 
‘ es are written or printed for learners to 
mita’ 


Copyer 23 n, One who copies or 
bes; a copier. 
— . 


Copyhold n, 1. In Eng 
tenure of estate b Fey: copy of court roll; on 
tenure for which tenant has nothing to 
show ex the rolls made by the steward 
of the lord’s court, which rolls contain spe- 
cial entries and memoranda of the pe ho 
sion of the tenant, his surrender to the use 
of another, or alienation, his death, and the 
claim and admission of the heir or devisee. 
There are two sorts of copyhold; the first 
is styled ancient demesne, or a 
freehold; — * a base —— 
mere copyho rae — 
Staak trans ie teh (a — 
possessed time out of property 
court roll, and that the Sanne thin 
the manor. Copyholds now descend to the 
heir-at-law, according to the rules that 
regulate the descent of all other kinds of 
land.—2. Land held in copyhold. 

Copyholder aS n. One who is 

in copyhold. 
—— {ko'pi-ing-ma- ans), n. 
A mac for copying any piece of writing 
with perfect accuracy, or for producing 





Copse (kops), n. See Coppick, ‘Near -| one of another, 
der A w once the garden ed.’ Copulative 
| tive conjunction. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go;  §, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, ‘then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, twhig; th, azure.—See Kxy. 


COPYING-PRESS 


duplicates of letters, inyoicea, and other { 
manuscripta There are several varieties, 
but generally the original document is writ- 
ten with a special kind of ink, and an im- 
pression obtained from it by means of pres- 
sure. Called also a Copying-press. 
Copying-press (ko’pl-ing-pres), 1. 
COPYING-MACHINE. 
Copyist (ko’ pi-ist), ». 
scriber; an imitator, 
No original writer ever remained so unrivalled by 
saceeeding supyiee as this Sicilian master (Theocn- 
tus}, Warten 


Copy-money (ko’pi-mun-né), n. Money patd 
for copy, or for literary work, Bouell 

Copyright - i-rit), n, The exclusive pri- 
vilege whic E taw allows an author (or 

hia assignee) of printing, reprinting, pub- 
lishing, and selling hia own original work. 
By acts of parliament § and 6 Vict. xlv. the 
copyright of every book published in the 
lifetime of ita anthor endures for his life 
and for seven years after his death; or, if 
these seven years expire before the end of 
forty-two years from the date of the first 
publication of the work, then the copyright 
endures for forty-two yearns from that date. 
The copyright In a book published after 
the death of ite author endures for forty-two 
years, and belongs to the proprietor of the 
manuscript. The property in designs, prints, 
engravings, and photographs is guaranteed 
for the term of twenty-eight years from 
date of first publication. Copyright in dram- 
atic works and musical compositions is also 
protected for a term of twenty-cight years 
after date of first publication, no person bav- 
ing a right togive public performancesof the 
protected works under a penalty of not less 
than 40s. Copyright in seuiptures, model, or 
casts, extends for fourteen years when duly 
registered. Therightin designs forarticles of 
mannfacture is granted for various periods 
from nine months to three years accordir 
to the class of manufacture, —/nfernationa 
copyright, an international arrangement by 
which the copyright of an author residing 
in one country is protected in stich countries 
aa are parties to the arrangement. Such an 
agreement exista between Britain and seve- 
tal foreign countries. 

Cop ht (ko'’pl-rit) 2.4 
copyright, aa a book. 

Coquelicot, Coquelico (kdk'li-k5), n. ay 
Wild poppy; corn rose; lence, the colour oF 
wild poppy; a colour nearly red, or red 
mixed with orange. 

Coquet (ki-ket’), vt. pret. & pp. coquetted; 
ppr. coquetting. [See COQUETTE. ] To attempt, 
out of vanity, to attract the notice, admira- 
thon, or love of any person; to entertain 
with compliments and amorous tattle; to 
treat with an appearance of amorous tender- 
ness 

You are coguetiing a maid of honour, Suy/7?. 

Coquet (ké-ket’). vi. To trifle in love; to 
act the lover from vanity; to endearour to 
iain admirers 

oegaec (kiket-ri), u. (Fr. coguetterie. | 
Attempts to attract admiration, notice, or 
love, from vanity; affectation of amorous 
advances; trifling in love. ‘Women without 
a dash of coguetry.’ Addison. 

Coquette (ko-ket), n. [Fr. cogueter, in the 
aixteenth century, had the sense of crying 
like a cock, hence, to demean one’s self as a 
cock amongst hens, to s er, to strut. 
Hence coguet, a bean, coquettish, and the 
feminine coquette. Cog, a cock, is believed 
to be of onomatopoctic origin} One who 
lays herself out for the admiration of the 
male sex; a vain, airy, trifling girl, who en- 
deavours to attract admiration and ad- 
— in love, from adesire togratify vanity; 
a 

he slight cegwetty, she cannot love. Tensysow, 
Coquettish (ké-ket’ish), @ Of or per- 

ning to coquetry; characterized by co- 
quetry; practising coquetry. ‘A coguettish 
manner, Swinburne, 


She meant to weare tee a snare 
Of some coguettisA deceit. 


Soe 


A copler; a tran- 





To secure by 








Tennyson. 


Coquettishly (k6-ket’ish-li), ade, Ina 
coquettish manner, 
Coquilla-nut (ké-kwil'la-nut). ». The seed , 


of the palm Attalea funifera, one of the 
covoa-nut group, a native of Brazil, The 
nuts are 3 or 4 inches long, oval, of a 
rich brown colour and very bard. Hence 
they are extensively used in turnery, and 
especially for making umbrella-handles. 
See PLACABA. 

Coquito (ko’ké-t4), n. The Juha — — 
a very beautiful palm of Chill, allied to the | 
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cocoa-nut, growing to the height of 40 or 50 
feet. If the top is cut off, the sap flows 
abundantly for months, and this, when 
boiled, becomes a sweet syrup, which, ander 
the name of palm-honey (miel de palma), is 
highly esteemed in the domestic economy 
of the Chilians. 

Cor (kor), [Heb] A Hebrew measure of 
capacity containing 10 baths or 11} bushels; 


a homer. 
(k6-ri-sf'a-dé), n pl. The rollers, 


! 


n faraily of flsairostral birds,order Insessores, | 


includin 


the sub-families Coraciane, Todi- . 


ne, Eurylaimine, and Momotinw, Thegenus | 


Coracias is the type. See CoRActAs. 
Coracias (k6-ra‘si-as), n. IL corezx, a crow. 
Onomatopoetic.) A genus of birds, allied 
to the crows, containin: 
species of which (C. garru 
of the British Islanda, 
Ca: (ko-ra-si'na), a [L. eorex, a crow.) 


the rollers, one | 
)isarare visitant — 


A genus of birds separated from the crows | 


by Vieillot, and by him divided into four 
sections, The first comprises those species 
which have the bill furnished at its base 
with velvety feathers; the second, those 
whose nostrils are covered with setaceous 
feathers, directed forwards, and whose upper 
mandible is notched toward the end; the 
third, those whose bill is naked at the base, 
and notched 
at the point; 
and the fourth, 
that curious 
spec on 
which Geoffro 

founded h 

genus Cephal- 
opterus, These 
birds arechiefly 
found in South 


n. 
coral, 
cwriey, any- 
thing round.) 
A boat used in 
Wales and on 
mer parts of 
the Irish coast 
by fishermen, 
made by cov- 
* a wicker frame with leather or oil- 
cloth. 

Coracoid (ko’ra-koid), a. (Gr. koraz, kora- 
kos, a crow, and eidos, resemblance. ] Shaped 
like a crow’s beak. — Coracoid process, in 
anat, asmall sharp process of the scapula, 
in mammals, especially in man and apes, 
shaped itke a crow's benk.--Coracoid bene, 
a large flattened bone, passing from the 
shoulder-joint to the sternum, in birds, 
reptiles, and monotremes, so named from the 
ides that this bene corresponds anatomi- 
cally with the more slightly developed cora- 
coid process of mammals. 

Coraget (kor’aj), ». Courage; heart; mind. 

Aad small foules maken melodie, 
That slepen alle mght with open eye, 
So priketh hem nature in hire comages. Chaneer, 
(kira), mn, An Indian-pattern silk 
handkerchief. 

Coral (ko'’ral), m [T. coraliium or corallum; 
Gr. korallion; Fr. corad orceral.j 1. Ageneral 
term for the hard calcareous skeleton secre- 
ted by the marine cwlenterate polypes for 
their support and habitation (polypidom). 
The coral-producing zoophytes are usually 
compound animals, young buds sprouting 
trom the body of the parent polype and re- 

connected with it on the same spot 





—— 


Fisherman with Coracie. 





Red Coral (Corwd/isean ristrnery). 


even after it is dead; so that a piece of coral 
may be regarded as the abode either of one 
compound animal or of a multitude of in- 
dividuala The coralline structure some- 
times branches like a shrub, sometimes 
spreads like a fan, or assumes the appear- 
ance of a brain, a flower, a mushroom, &c. 
These stractures sometimes, a8 in the Pacific 
and southern parts of the Indian Ovean, 





CORALLUM 





form reefs from ® yards to several miles 
in breadth, trending for hundreds of miles 
alo the consta, and also the peculiar 
coral islands known as atolls. (See Ato.) 
The more abundant reef-builders, at the 
more moderate depths, are the madre- 
pores, astrieas, porites, and mcandrinw; 
and the millepores and seriatopares, at 
depths from 16 to 2%) fathoms,—the great 
field of coral development thus lying be 
tween low water and 20 fathoms Coral is 
nearly a pure carbonate of lime, mixed with 
more or less horny or gelatinons matter 
The fine red coral of commerce, 3¢ much 
used for ornaments, is a aclerobasic coral, 
in appearance somewhat resembling a tree 
deprived of its leaves and twigs. It is found 
chietly in the Mediterranean, where sever! 
coral fisheries exist, as off the coast of Pro 
vence, Sardinia, &c.—2 A toy or plaything 
for an {nfant made of coral, ivory, &c. 
Hes lafant grandame’s corral next it grees, 
The bells she jingied ani the whistic biew. Pope. 
Coral (ko’ral), a, 1. Made of coral; resem- 
bling coral — 2 Coloured like red coral; 
searict. 
In ancient times the puggier, when he threw of bis 
mantic, appeared iti 4 taght sxartet of corad crews, 


Arravr 

Corallaceous (ko-ral-4’shus), a. Like coral, 
or partaking of its qualities. 

Coralled (ko’rald)}, a. Furnished with coral; 
covered with coral. 

Corallidm(ko-ral’i-dé), n.pi. A family of com- 
pound polyps, —— the substance called 
corai. [Not now used. } 

C rous (ko-ral-if’¢r-us), a. IIL. coreb 
tum, coral, and sero, to bear.] Containing 
or consisting of coral; producing coral 

Coralliform (ko'ral-i-form), a. (L. cernilinm, 
and forma, form.| Resembling coral; furked 
and crooked. 

mous (ko-ral-ij’en-us}, @ Produc- 

ing coral; aa, coralligenons zoophytes. 
(ko-ral-ijér-as), a, IL ooral- 
tum, and gero, to produce.) Coralliferons 
(ko-ral-f'na), n. 1. A genius of rose- 
spared algw with calcareous jointed fronds 
The spores are borne in urn-shaped con- 
ceptacles. The common species, Corel- 
lina officinalis, grows everywhere within 
tide-mark, and forms an object of great 
beauty in our rock-pools from its gracefal 
structure and beautiful hues —2 A term 
also applied to Indicate many of the zo 
hytes and Polyzoa, and thus used in an 
discriminate and popular manner.—S. The 

3 idom of the coraltines. 

cem (ko’ral-in-’’sd-2), n.pl An 
order of algw, of which the genus Corallina 
isthe type. See CORALLINE, 7. 1. 

Coralline (ko'ral-in), a. Consisting of coral; 
like coral; con ing coral. — Coralline 
deposits, in geol. a term applied to those 
recent or alluvial strata which consist of 
themarine banks, shoals, and islands entire- 
ly composed of coral; and thence extended 
to the lower pliocene deposits of Suffolk, 
the white or coralline crag. 

Coralline (ko’ral-in), n. 1 A name popularly 
applied to the sea-weeds with caleare- 
ous fronds, from their resemblance to coral 
See CORALLINA,1.—2. An animal belonging to 
the zoophytes or Polyzon. (See CORALLINA2} 
*Ellis’s beautiful and classical work on G- 
allines.” Prof. Qwen.—3% An orange red 
colour prepared by the action of ammouia 
at about 200° Fahr. upon rosolic acid. 

rallinite (ko’ral-in-it), i. A fossil poly- 
pidom of the corallines. 

Corallite (ko'ral-it), n. [Coral, and Gr. lithos, 
astone.] 1. A mineral sulstance or petrifac- 
tion in the form of coral —2 The hard skele- 
ton secreted by a single polype, or by an in- 
dividual polype of a composite coral mass 

ralloidal (ko’ral-oid, ke'ral- 
oid-al, a. (Coral, and Gr. eidos, form.) 
Having the form of coral; branching like 


coral. 

Goralloid (ko’ral-cid),». 1. A name formerly 
given to several of the Polyzoa—2 Comi- 
rag (which see 

Corallorhiza (ko'ral-lo-ri*za), n, [Coral, and 
Gr. rhiza, a root.) A small genus of plants, 
nat. order Orchidaces, consisting of brown 
or yellowish leafless herbs, parasitic on roots. 
and found in shady woods in the nerthern 
hemisphere. C. tnnata (coral-root) is # 
British plant, having thick fleshy rocts, 
with much-branched fibres. The flowers 
are seated on a spike, aud are of a yellowish 
colour. It is found in mountainous woods 
in Scotland, but is a rare plant. 

Corallum (ké-ral'lum), nm. [L, red coral} 





Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, miive; tithe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; U, 8c. abune; F, Sc. fey. 
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forming the supports of the heams of floors 
and of roofa, the machicolations of a for- 
tress, the labels 
of doors and 


In zool. the hard structure deposited in or 
by the tissues of an actinozajn—commonly 
called a coral, Nicholaon, 

Goral-rag (ko'rsl-rag), n. A provincial term 
for the 


ighest member of the middle | windows, &c. 
oolitic series—a_ variety of limestone con- | Written also } 
taining an abundance of petrified corals. Cortil. 4 

Coral-reef, Coral-island (ko'ral-rét. ko’ral- | The eovbele that 


ribbed cach muas- 
sive aisle, 

Were a fleuraleslis 
or & quiltre- 
feuilte. 

Sir HW", Scott 
2 A niche left in 
& Wall for an im- 
age, statue, or 
figure: in this 
use written also 
Corbet.—3. The vase or tambour of the Cor- 
inthian column, 80 called from ita resem- 
blance to a basket. Written also Corbil, 

Corbel (kor’bel}, c.f pret. & pp. corbelled; 
ppr. corbelling, 1. To support on corbels.— 
2. To dilate by projecting every member of 
a series beyond the one under it. Any con- 
struction which is carried by corbela so as 
to stand beyond the face of the wall ts said 
to be corbelled out, Glossary of Architecture, 

| Corbel-steps (kor’bel-steps), ». Steps into 

which the sides of gables from the eaves to 
the apex are broken. Sometimes called 


i-land), nm, Islands or reefs of coral, which 
are formations produced by the operation 
of species of polypesa See CoRAL 

Coral-root (ko’ral-rit), n A plant of the 

nus Corallorhiza. See CORALLORHIZA. 

ral-tree (ke'ral-tré), nA genns of legu- 
minous planta, Erythrina, of several specics, 
natives of Africn and America. ‘They are 
shrubs or trees with trifoliolate leaves, and 
scarlet spikes of papilionaceous flowers. i 

Coral-wood (ko'ral-wyd), m A fine hard 
cabinet wood, susceptible of a fine polish, | 
When firat cut it is yellow, but soon changes 
to a beautiful red or superb coral. 
Soral-wort (ko'ral-wért), ». 1. The popular 
name of Dentaria bulbifera, a cruciferous 
plant found in woods and copses in the 
south-east of England. Called also Tooth- 
wort or Tooth-vriolet,—2. Same as Coral-root, | 
Coram judice {ko‘ram ji'di-sé) [L.] Before 
the judge. 

Coram nobis (ki‘ram n6’bis). II.)] Before 
us: a law tern. 

Coram non judice (k6’ram non jai’di-sé). 
L] Before one not a judge; before one who 

as not jurisdiction. 

Coranich (kor’an-iéh), ». (Gael. and Ir} A 
dirge: a lamentation for the dead. See | 
CORON ACH. | 

Corant,t Corantot (ké-rant’, ki-ran’ts), a. | 
(Fr. courant, running, courir, to ron; L 
curra.) 1. A lofty sprightly dance. ‘Danc- 
img a coranto with him upon the heath." 
Macaulay. 

After the Bransies, then to a cova’, and now and 


then a French dance; but that so rare that the 
corants grew tiresome that I wished it done. | 





Corel, Castor Church, 
Northamptonshire, 





Peper Diary, 
2. Anewsletter, the prototype of the modern 
hewepaper: in this nse now written only 
Courant. ' Corants, avisos, correspondences.’ 





B. Jonson. 4 Corbel-steps. 
Corax (ko’raks), n. A genus of minute tri- . 
amgular sharks’ teeth foand in the chalk | Corbie-steps. Corhie, though evidently 


merely a vulgarization of corbel, being the 
Scotch for a crow, has given rise to the 
term crow-sleps, and to the absurd reason 
for the term, riz. ‘that crows are observed 
to be fond of sitting on them’ 
Corbel-table (kor’bel-ta-bl), a. A 
ing course; a parapet; a tier of 


formationa, differing from recent teeth In | 
being solid i 
Corb (kor), n [L. corbis, a basket] LA ; 
basket used in coaleriesa. See Cony,—2 In 
arch, a corbel. 
Corb (korb), n. An abbreviation of corban, 
an aims-hasket. See next article. | 
Corban (kor’ban), n. (Heb. forddin, an offer- 
ing, sacrifice, from skarab, to approach, | 
bring, offer. 
chest, a treasury, is probably derived from 
this.} 1 In Jewish aentiz. a solemn conse- | 
eration of anything to God, as of one’s self, | 
one's services, or possessions Our Lor 
(Mark vil, 11) severely censures the Jews of 
his day for a gross violation of filial duty, 
because, under pretext that themselves or | 
their goods were cordban, and no longer to 
be devoted to human uses, they refused 
subaistence to their parents —2 An inter- 
diction of one’s self from giving or receiving 
some particular thing, as some article of 
food, clothing, shelter, &c., as if it were 
corban.--3. An alma-basket; a vessel to re- 
ceive gifts of charity; a gift; an alms; a 
treasury of the church where offerings are 
deposited. Written also Cord, 
Corbet (kerb), a. {Fr. covrbe.] Crooked. 
‘On thy corbe shoulder it leans amiss.’ 


Spenser. 

Corbet (korb), », Acorbel. Spenser. 

Corbell (kor’bél), n. (Fr. cortwille, from L 
corbieuta, dim, of L. corbiz, a basket.) 1. In 
Jort. a little basket, to be filled with earth 
and set apon a parsons, to shelter men from 
the fire of besiegera —2. In arch. a carved 
basket with sculp- 
tured flowers and 
fruits. 

Corbel (kor’bel), n. 
(See the preceding 
words.) 1. In arch. 
a piece of stone, 
wood, or iron pro- 
jecting from the 
vertical face of a 
wali to support 
some superincum- 
bent object. Cor- 


roject- 
ndows; 


Rua sorted, a chareh bex or | 





Corbel-table. 


an arcade; an entablature: or other archi- 
tectural arrangement which requires the 
support of numerons corhels. 
Corbet, Corbett (kor’bet}, n. 
animage, Written also Corbel 
Corbie-steps (kor’bi-steps), n. pl. See Con- 
BEL-STEPS. 
Corbil (korbil}, mn. A corbel (which see) 
Corby, Corbie (kor'bl), n. [Fr, corbeaw, LL. 
corrus.} Araven. ‘Corbies ‘Il no pluck out 
corbies’ e'en,’ a Scotch proverb, fmplying 
that persons of the same profession, or in 
| the same Hne of life, will generally back 
each other u Corlie-oats, a species of 
black oats. —Corbie-messenger, a messenger 
who either returns not at all or too Iate: in 
allusion to the raven sent out of the ark by 
Noah, which did not return. [Scotch.] 
Corchorus (kor’ké-rus), n. A genus of tro- 
ical plants, nat, order Tiliacew. They are 
sored or small shrubs with serrated leaves 
and small yellow flowers. There are several 
species, of which the most remarkable and 
most widely diffused is C. olitorins, which 
is cultivated in Ezypt asa pot-herb. It is 
sold by the Jews about Aleppo, and hence 
it is sometimes called Jew's Matiow. This 
and a closely allied —— (C. capeularis, 
Chinese hemp) are mach cultivated in India, 
and yield the most part of the jute of com- 
merce, which fs the fibre of the inner bark. 
C. oliterivue is an annusl with a smooth 
bels are of a great variety of forms, and | branching stem, varying in height from 2 to 
are ornamented in many ways. Theyareoft 14 feet. 
frequent occurrence in pointed architecture, 1 Corcule, Corcle (kor’kil, kor’kl), ». EL ear. 


A niche for 





Corbel, Stone Church, Kent. 








ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; j, job; h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


CORDELIER 








} 





culm, a dim. of cor,the heart.] In bot. the 
heart of the seed or rudiment of a future 
lant, attached to and involved in the coty- 
edons It cansists of the plume or ascend- 
ing part, and the rostel or radicle, the 
simple descending part. 

Cord (kord), m (Fr. corde; Pr. and It, 
ecorda, from L chorda; Gr, cherdé, a string 
of gut, the string of alyre.] L A string or 
small rope composed of several strands 
twisted together. 

She (Rahab) tet them down by a cord through the 
window. Josh. it. 15. 
2 A quantity of wood or other material 
originally measured with a cord or line. 
The cord is a pile containing 123 cubte feet, 
or 4 pile § feet long, 4 feet high, and 4 feet 
broad. —3, Fig. any moral agent which binds, 
restrains, draws, or otherwise by its action 
sugwests an analogy to the physical agency 
of a cord 

Lower'd softly with the threefold cord of love 
Down to the silent grave. Teurnpron, 


4, A musical string, See CHoRD.—In Serip, 
the cords af the wicked are the snares 
with which the wicked catch the unwary. 
Ps exxix.4 The corde ofsinare bad habits, 
or the consequences of sin. Prov, v. 2% 
The cords of aman are the fair, gentle, or 
natural means of allaring men to obedience. 
Hos xi 4. The corde of vonity are worldly 
vanities and pleasures, profit, or prefer- 
ment; or vain and deceitful arguments and 
pretences, which draw men to sin. Is, ¥. 14. 
To stretch a line or cord about a city, is to 
level it or utterly to destroy it, Lam. i. & 
The cords of a tent denote stability, Jo 
loosen or break the cords, ia to weaken or 
destroy; to lengthen the cords, is to enlarge. 
Job xxx. 11; Is. liv, 2 
Gord (kord), «.& 1. To bind with a cord or 
rope; to fasten with cords.—2. To pile up, 
as wood or other material, for measurement 
and aale by the cord. 
Cord} v.i To accord. 
Ifa painter would paint a pike 
With asses’ feet and headed like an ape, 
It coraietA not. Can meer, 


Cc e (kord‘aj), n [From cord; same 
form in Sp. and Fr.) * or cords: used 
collectively; hence, anything made of rope 
or cord, as the running rigging of a ship. 
Cordal (kord‘al), » In Aer, a string of 
the mantle or robe of estate, made of silk 
and gold threads inter- 
—F woven like a cord, with 
tassels at the ends. 
Cordate, Cordated (kor’- 
dit, kordat-ed), a. [L. cor, 
cordig, the heart.} Having 
the form of a heart; heart- 
shaped: a term used by 
naturalists; as, a cordate 
leaf in botany, resembling 
the longitudinal section of 
the heart. Hence ¢or- 
date-oblong, heart-shaped 
lengthened ; cordate-lan- 
ceolate, heart-shaped, gradually tapering 
toward the extremity, like the head of a 
lance; cordate. sagittate, heart-shaped, but 
resembling the head of an arrow, 
Corda: tely (kor'dit-l), adv. In a cordate 
orm, 
Corded (kord’ed), p. anda. 1. Round or fas- 
tened with oords.—2. Piled in a form for 
measurement by the cord.—3. Made of 
cords; furnished with cords. 


This night he meaneth with a 
rerded ladder 





Cordate Leaf, 


To climb celestial Silvia's cham- 
ber window,’ Saad. 
4. Striped or furrowed, as 
by cords; as, corded cloth; 
a corded pattern. — 5, In 
her. represented as bound 
about, or wound with corda, 
as the cross in the accom- 
panying figure. Bales, &c., 
when bandaged or bound 





Corded. 
with cords, are blazoned corded. 


er (kord’el-ér), ». [Fr., from O.Fr. 
cordel, Fy. cordeau, from corde, a girdle or 
cord worn by the order.) 1. The name ap- 
lied in France to the strictest branch of 
neisenn friars, on account of their wear- 
ing a girdle of knotted cord. The Cordeliers 
wear besides a thick gray cloth cloak, a 
little cowl, ‘and a chaperon, See FRAN- 
crIscaN.—2 The name assumed by one of 
the Parisian political clubs in the time of 
the revolution, which numbered Danton 
and Marat among its chief membera, from 





TH, then: th, thin: w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kky, 
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their holding their sittings In an old con- 
vent of the Cordeliers. 

+ (kor‘del-ing), a. Deeg na to 
* —ã— —— ritten 


Gordelle fo (kordcel’) n. [Fr., dim. of corde, a 
cord} 1, A twisted cord; a tassel —2. A 
tow- for a barge or keel-boat, 

e propellin wer of the keel-boat is 
ai setting- — — covrdelie, &c 
Gordewane,t n Cordwain. Chaueer, 
ce-grass 35 Axenus of plants, 
ore na (which see). 

Cordia (kor‘di-a),n. A lange genus of plants, 
nat. order Boraginaces:, consisting of some 
200 species scuteered © over the wann — 
of the world, — he America. ey 
are trees or shrul th alternate simp] 
leaves. The fate is drupaceous, and 
of some species, as Sebesten, is eaten. Aa 
species yield a good timber. 

Cordial (kor’di-al), a [Fr. and Sp. cordial, 
lt. cordiale, from L. cor, the heart.] 1 Pro- 
ceeding from the heart ; hearty; sincere; 
not hypocritical; warm; affec' onate ; aa, 
we give our friends a cordial reception. 
‘With looks of cordial love.” Milton. 

That comely face, that cluster'd brow, 


F hae cordial hand, that bearing free, 
1 see them yet. ant, Arnold. 


2 Reviving the spirits; cheering; invigorat- 
ing; giving strength or spirits, 
The cordia/ nectar of the bow! 


Swell'd his old veins, and cheer’d his sel, 
Sie #, Soot. 


— Hearty, Cordial, Sincere. See under 
HARTY. 

Cordial (kor'di-al), n. Anything that 
strengthens, comforta, aludenn or exhila- 
rates. t and cordials to 


* Charms - my 

my mind.’ n med, that which 
suddenly excites the systema and increases 
the action of the heart or circulation when 
languid; any medicine which increases 
strength, raises the spirits, and gives life 
and cheerfulness to a person when weak 
and depressed, 

Gold in phisike is a coral, Chaucer, 


3. In com, aromatized and sweetened spirit 


employed as a beverage. 
Cordiality (kor-di-al'i-ti), mL Relation to 
the hi ‘Cordiality or reference unto 
tive ened kindooscs quate! shacertary hearty 
on an eas; gen ty; 
warmth of heart; heartiness. 
The ill-fated —— had been received with 
apparent cord’ Afoticy 
Cordialize (kor‘dl-al-tz), v.t. pret. & pp. cor- 
diahized; ppr, cordializing. 1. To render 
cordial; to reconcile; to render harmonious, 
2 To make into a cordial; to render like a 
cordial, [Rare in both senses, } 
Cordialize (kor'di-al-iz), «i To — 
wordial; to feel or express cordiality; to 
harmonize. (Rare. ] 
Cordially = al- Mo, ade. Heartily; sin- 
cerely ; wi } with affee- 
tion; a3, the Christen cordially receives the 
doctrines of e. ‘The only music she 
could cordially relish." Beaumont. 
ess ( eae ae, n. Cordiality; 
Cordise Seer Xm A of fungi 
x ps (kor‘di-seps), nm, A genns n 
some of which are foand on dead leaves and 
oe while others are remarkable for 
lag the larve of insects. The s) * 
enter ¢ e breathing openings of the 
and the mycelium grows until it fills the 
interior 3— kills the insect. A es of 
cordiceps occurs on wasps In the West In- 
* a eee thus attacked are called 
inte pes végdtantes, or vegeta 
Gordierite (kordér-it), ms The mineral called 
otherwise jolite and dichro’ 
—— po * vt — 
an ‘orma, form.] eart ; 
having the form of the human heart. 
Cordilere,t n. A Cordelier (which see). 
Chaucer. 

X or-dil-léra; Sp. pron. kor-dél- 
art) mn. (Sp, a chain or ri oe of moun- 
na, al straight, elevated tract of land, 

from ‘cordilia, gut, intestines, cordel, a rope, 
—— — See CORD.) A name 
sometimes given to the mountain range of 
the Andes in South America, bged panei 
ay licable only to to the innermost 
ite ofthe mass, ne n, A cordwainer 
(which see). 
Cordon (kor'don), nm [Fr. and Sp. cordon, 
See CORD.) 1. In fert. a row of es jut- 
ting before the rampart and the basis of the 
parapet; or a row of stones between the | 


oars, 
dint. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 
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F—— om | wall ofa A fortress _ which oe and the 
parapet whic perpen as 
— —— and d used only in —— 
— — —2. —— hag A — of 
™m posts or sentine’ or 
guarding any particular place, to * t 


en- 
the ea line of trope or mary osteo 
with disease, to cut off communication, and 
thus prevent the disease from spreading. — 
3 In arch, the edge of a stone on the out- 
side of a building.—4. In her. a baldrick or 
ribbon worn across the breast by knights of 
the first class of an order. 
The grand corden of St, Michael of Pum- 
— — Thackeray. 
5. A tasselled lace or string of a mantle on 
state and installation robes. 
Cordovan (kor'dé-van), a, [See CoORDWAIX,} 
Spanish leather. 
Corduroy (ker. oe (Fr. corde du 
roy, the king’s cord.) A thick cotton stuff 
corded or ribbed on surface—Corduroy 
road, in North America, a road constructed 
with, logs laid together over swamps or 
Tiney decive th for carriages to pass over. 
ve their —5 he their ribbed 
—— resem corduroy, 
—— nn. [O.FY. cordowan, 
oe — oe ti] Cordova or _ 
n where —— man 
tarot) game ekin tanned 


— hes wore of costliest cordwain. Sfenser. 
Cordwainer (kord’win-¢r), ». [From cord- 
wain.] A worker in cordwain or Cordovan 
—— ashoemaker. (Obsolete form Cor- 
ner.) 
Cord-wood (kord’wyd), » Wood cut and 
ed forsale by the cord, in distinction from 
fa foot; bat tn this I rapes wt the practice ts 
of 4 fee e oe is 
notuniform. In Scotland, cord-teocd is wood 
conveyed to market on board of vessels, in 


heart; 
and EB. heart (which see).] L — heart 
or inner part of a thing; the 
central part of frait contain the bernels 
or seeds; — — e or quince, 


Stands sound and * wit hin 2 him. Chapa. 
2.¢ The centre or innermost part of any open | 


In th of the square she raised of a 
nr ie core ra a tower 
furlong hah. Sir WW. Raleigh, 
3. In arch. the interior part of a wall or 
column.—4. The inner of an ulcer or | 
boil. —5, A disorder of 
worms in the liver.—6. Among 
the internal mould which forms a hollow in 
* casting of metals, as the bore of a tube 
po an —— Fig. the deepest or most essen- 
bn of anything; as, the core of a ques- 
On 


predestination ———— as it is 
tically as a necessary condition of ¢ 
the decree of a self-o 
Core (kér), «.f. 1. To remove the core of, 
as of an apple or other fruit. —2 To roll 
herrea in salt and prepare them for dry- 


Opre (oie) s * * form of chore, char, a ſob 
* = In mining, the num 
_— from six to eight, each 
—— ners works at a time before being 
relieved. The miner's day is thus usually 
ilivided into three or four ‘ cores.” 
| Coret ng - dag corps, a body.) 1 A 
— —% A body of persons; a party; a 
‘Bacon, 
Co-regent (ké-ré‘jent), mn. A joint regent or 


Goregonus ——* * 5 ae 
separated from the salmons by hav’ 
the ‘first dorsal fin further forward than the 
ventrals, the scales large, and the teste 
either minute or wan To this us 
belong the vendace (C. ughbit) of Loch- 
* the gwyniad(C. Pennantii)of Wales, 
wan or fresh- — —8 os ge 
a hiomond, the pollan (C. Pollan) 
the lakes of Ireland, and the white-fish (C. 
sapidus)of North America, by some ed 
as the finest of all fish, The ve is 
fished for in Lochmaben Loch only on the 
ist August. 
Coreldm (k6-ré'i-dé), n. pl. A family of he- 
mipterous insects, section Heteroptera, 





néte, not, move; taibe, tub, byll; 


CORINTHIAC 


chi in aslope, and the | abounding chiefly in tropical regions, rt a mg 
markable ———————— F 


to tee nia Jott Prve croc tew 
—— ies of a brown colour. Also 
cp-relation (k6-ré-1a‘shon), n. Correspond- 
Covsiative (ké-rel’at-iv) See ComneLa- 
Coteopsis — n [Gr. koris, a 
bug, and e ” in allusion to 
vex on the other, 2) 
twoawna The species are natives of North 
rere to a suit fordissolution of 
Corf (korf), n. A corb; a corve; a 


j 
| resemblance, 
} 
porite. of 
America and 
gardens. 
bodies, found 
respond 
wi 
charged 
carrying minerals in 
porary shed 
Corflote, Corfute 


of an insect.) A — of plants, mat 
order Com ost of the are 
herbaceous perennials, with opposite leaves 
and yellow or party-coloured The 


a basket fer 


mines. See 


rfi-dt, ko Wm A 
Cor Hydree (kor hvdré), n. {Ie} The heart 
(kor n 
of the Hydra: a star of the | 
in the southern constellation H 
Coriaceous (k6-ri-d’shus), a. evriaceya, 
from cortum, leather.) 1 nsisting = 
leather, or resembling leather; 
coriaceous concretions. —2. In bot. ik 





—— 


Coriandram — — nA 
of plants, nat, order Umbelliferm, con 
two species.’ They are slender annual herts 


with white flow natives of the Mediter- 
rancan . saticwm, the officinal 
coriander, is cultivated on account of its 





Coriaries ——— pl. [bh — 
a hide, from the crustaceous covering of 


Corin, Corine 
Corindon (ko-rin’don), n. See Corr xpe 
Corinth? (ko’rinth), n. [From Corinth, » 

famous city of Greece near which the fruit 
grows.) A small dried grape; a currant. 





CORINTHIAN 
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Corinthian (ko-rin'thi-an), a. 1. Pertaining | Cork (kork), «4 1. To stop bottles or casks 


to Corinth, a celebrated city of Greece, note 
for the magnifi- 

cence of ite archi- ——"“ 
tecture, as also [_ 
for ite laxury 
and licentious- 
hess; aa, Corin. 
thian column; 
Corinthian  or- 
der; Corinthian 
brass, —-2. Licen- 
tious, ‘All her 
young Corinthi- 
an laity.” Mil- 
ton. The Corin- 
thian order, in 
arch, is the most 
delicate of all the 
orders, and en- 
riched with a : 
profusion of or- — 
naments. The ca- J ſ 


pital is usuall i ! 
JUSUU 





adorned wi 
olive leaves or 
acanthus, 


Corinthian (ko- 
rin’thi-an), 1. 
An inhabitant of 
Corinth.—2 A 
gay  licentious 
person; a spirited fellow. [Old slang} ‘A 
Corinthian, a lad of mettle’ Shak.—3. A 
member of the aristocracy; specifically, o 
———— who steers his own yacht or rides 

sown horses, (Slang. }—4 pl Two epistles 
written by St, Paul to the Church of Co- 
rinth, about 4.p. 57 or 58. From 1 Cor. v. 9 
it has been conjectured that a previous 
epistle is lost, 

Coris (ko’rls). nm. =A ns of planta, nat. 
order mulaces. ere is only one spe- 
cies, the blue maritime coris, which grows 
in the Mediterranean region. It is a thyme- 
like plant, with a 
dense terminal ra- 
come of purplish 
flowers. 

Corium(ké‘ri-um), 
nm (L, leather.) 

1. Leathern body- 
armour, formed of 
overlapping leaves 
or scales, worn by 
the EKoman s#ol- 
diers and other 
nations of anti- 
quity. In this 
country it con- 
tinued in use till 
the reign of Ed- 
ward L, the acales 
being sometimes 
tinted of different 
colours. —2. The innermost layer of the skin 
in mammala, the cutis rera or true akin. 

Co-rival (ké-ri'val),m [L. con, and E. rival, 
from L. rivalis. Bee RIVAL) A rival or fel- 
low-rival; a competitor; a corrival. ‘A com- 
petitor and co-rical with the king.” Bacon. 


Corter!, though used as synonymous with rival 
ancl corrrined, i a different word, Two persons or 
more rivalling another age the only trae co-rrtsis. 

Dr, Lathase, 

Co-rivalt (ké-ri’val), «4 To rival; to pre- 
tend to equal. 
Co-rivalry, Co-rivalship (ké-ri‘val-ri, ké- 
vi'val-ship), » Joint rivalry; competition. 
Cork (kork), n. [G., Dan, and Sw. kork, D. 
Furk, Sp. corcho, from L, cortex, genit. corticis, 
Quercus Suber, 


bark.] 1. A species of onk, 
gre g in the south of Europe (especially 
0 Spain and Portugal) and in the north of 
Africa, 2, a thick, rough bark, for which 
alone it is often pene, It wa to the 
height of 20 to 40 feet, and yields bark every 
six or eight years for 150 — —2 The outer 
bark of the tree or nen, of which 
stopples for bottles and casks are made. 
This outer bark is taken off, and a new epi- 
"pete formed, which in six orseven years 
yecomes fit foruse. This bark is also burned 
to make a kind of light black called Spanish 
When oxidized cork yields oxalic, 
suberic, and ceric acids; it is chiefly com- 


Corinthian Order, 


Roman Corium, 


posed of a modification of cellulose called | 


suberin.—3. A stopple for a bottle or cask 
cut out of cork.—Mowntain cork, a variety 
of asbestos, 

Cork (kork), n. [A corruption for ealk, calker.} 
In the United States, a nail or series of naila 
















with corks; to confine or make fast witha 
cork. —2. To fit or raise on cork. 
Cork, Korker (kerk. kork’tr), n. The name 
ven in the Highlands of Scotland toa lichen, 
canora ftartarea (see CUDBEAR), from 
which a domestic crimson or parple dye is 


made, It is with this that home-made tar- 
tans are dyed 
Cork-cutter rk’kut-ér), mn. One whose 


trade is to e corka, 

Corked (korkt), p. anda, 1. peaee with 
a cork.—2 Fitted with or rai on cork. 
‘A corked shoe or slipper.’ Hudloet. 

Aad tread on corted stirs a prisoner's es 

MP. Hall, 
3%. Having acquired the taste of cork; aa, 
corked wine. 

Cork-fossil (kork‘fos-sil), n. A kind of min- 
eral it is a species of Amianthus, resemhb- 
ling vegetable cork. It ia the lightest of all 
minerals, 

Cor -pint 
large size, such as are sald to have been 
formerly used for fixing a lady's head-dress 
to a cork mould, 

She took a lange coréeng-pen oat of her sleeve, and 
with the point directed towards her, pinned the plaits 
all fast together « little above the hem. Sterne, 

Cork-jacket (kork‘jak-et),n. A contrivance 
in the form of a jacket without sleev 

added with pieces of cork, designed to ai 
h swimming, or to buoy up a person who 
cannot awit, 

Cork-leg (kork’leg), n An artificial leg, in 
the formation of which cork is used. 

Cork-screw (kork’skr6),m. Ascrew to draw 
corks from bottles. 

Cork-screw (kork’skré), of. To direct or 
follow out in a spiral or twisting way; to 
wriggle forward. 

Catching sight of bie, Mr, Bantam corbscremed 
his way through the crowd, amd welcomed him with 
ecstasy. Duchems, 


Cork-tree (kork'tré), a. The Querews Suber, | 


from the outer bark of which corks are 

Corky (kerk an Const f cork 
ork}, a. L Consisting of cork; re- 

sembling cork; hence, shrivelled; withered. 

‘Bind fast his corky arms." Shak,—2 Tast- 

ing of cork; as, a — flavour. 

Cor Leonis (kor le-i'nis),n. [L.] The Lion's 


Heart; another name for Regulus, a star of 
the first tude in the constellation Léo. 
Corm (korm), m See Conmus. 


Cormogenn, emogens kor-mo'jen-é, 
kor’mé-jenz), * (Gr. , Baa the ak 


of a tree, and ginomat, to be produced.) In 
bot. a term applied to a class of acrogens, 
in which there is a distinct axis of growth, 
or stem and root symmetrically clothed 
with leavea. In theae we find a trace of 
something equivalent to the sexes of exo- 

ns and endogens. They comprise the 
erns, Mosses, Cquisetums, &e. 

Cormorant (kor'mé-rant), n. [Fr. cormoran, 
It. coreo marino, for L, corrus marinus, sea 
raven. Comp. Brit. morrran, sea-crow—W. 
mor, the sea, and bran, a Hanh Be A large 
web-footed bird of the pelican family. e 
common cormorant, PAalacrocerax carbo, 
has the head and neck black; the coverts of 
the wings, the scapulars, and the back of a 
deep green, edged with black, and glossed 
with blue The base of the lower mandible - 
is covered with a naked yellow skin, which 





ork’ing-pin), ». A pin of a 








4 +; 


Common Cormorant (Phalarrccurax carte}, 


~ 


extends under the chin and forms a sort of | 
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to five eo of a pale bluish-white, with a 
rough surface, It doca not take its prey by 
diving when on wing, but pursnes it by 
awitmming and diving, descending often to 
a wonderful depth. A cormorant has been 
taken in a crab-pot fastened 120 feet under 
water. Hesides the common cormorant 
there Is another British species, the green 
cormorant or shag ¶ . presumes The com- 
mon cormorant, which is the larger, is about 
33 Inches long. A cies of cormorant is 
trained and used by the Chinese to aid them 
in fishing..—2. A greedy fellow; a glutton. 
Light vanity, insatiate commerant, soon preys upon 
iteclf. Saad, 


t (kor’mé-rant), « Having the 
qualities of a cormorant; greedy; rapacious. 
‘Cormorant, devouring time.’ Shak, 

If thou be still human and not cormorant, Cariyle. 
Cormus, Corm (kor'mus, korm), n (Gr. 
kormos, the trunk of a 
tree.) In bot. (a) the 
stalk or stem of any 
plant. (5) A solid ball, 
the dilated base of the 





+ stems of some plants. 

—— ~ | Corms are generally up- 
Cyr Nile neht, producing leaves 
Cormus of Crees 80d buds on their up- 
satires. surface and roots 


their lower. They 
occur In many plants, aa the crocus, cycla- 
men, &c 
Corn (korn), n. [Sax corn. Similar forms are 
found throughout the Teutonic languages, 
and the same root appears in L grant, 
grain. Akin kernel, grain.) 1. A single seed 
of certain plants, Sage | of cereal plants, 
as wheat, rye, barley, and maize; a grain. 
jin this sense it has a plural; as, three bar- 
ey-corme make an inch.] 
Except a corm of wheat fall into the ground, and 
die, it ableteth alone, m. whi 26 
2 The seeds of cereal planta in general, in 
bulk or quantity; as, corn is dear or scarce, 
In this sense the word comprehends all the 
kinds of grain which constitute the food of 
men or horses, but in Great Britain it ie 
e soplied to wheat, rye, oats, and 
ley, and in Scotland it ia generally te- 
stricted to oata In the United States it 
has the same general sense, but by custom 
it is appropriated to maize, and accordingly 
it i# usual to say the crop of wheat is good, 
but the corn is bad; it is a good year for 
wheat and rye, but bad for corn, [In this 
sense corn has no plural.J—3 The plants 
which produce corn when growing in the 
fleld; the stalks and ears, or the stalks, ears, 
and seeds after reaping and before thrash- 
ing. We say a field of corn; a sheaf or a 
shock of corn; a load of corn. The plants 
or stalks are included in the term corn until 
the seed is separated from the ears. 


In one night, ere gli of morn, 
His shadowy fail had thrashed the corm. Aficton. 
4. A small hard cle; a grain. ‘Not a 


corn of powder left to bless us.’ Beau. & #'l 
Rare or obsolete. } 
orn (korn), vit. 1. To preserve and season 
with salt in grains; to sprinkle with salt; aa, 
to corn beef.—2 To granulate; to form into 
small grains. ‘A small sieve of parchment 
to corn it.’ Dampier. 3, To feed with oats, 
asahorse. [Seotch,] 
When thou was coru’t an’ I was mellow, 
We took the read aye like a prallow, Burss 

4. To renderintoxicated. ‘The lads are weel 
corned.’ Jamieson, [Provincial and Scotch. ] 

Corn (korn), #. (L cornu, ahorn.} In sury. 
a hard excrescence or induration of the skin 
on the toes or some other part of the feet, 
occasioned by the pressure of the shoes, 

Cornaces (kor-nii'sé-é), n. pl. (See CORNUS.] 
A nat, order of polypetaloua exogena, con- 
sisting of about 100 species, grouped in 
twelve genera of shrubs or trees, nearly 
allied to the monopetalous order Caprifoli- 
acem. Two species of the order are found 
in Britain, Cornus suecica, a lowly alpine 
plant, and C. sanguinea (the common doz- 
wood, dogberry, cornel, or prickwood), the 
hard wood of which is used for skewers, and 
is also burned into charcoal for the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder. Benthamia and Auctiba 
belong to this order. Cornaceous plants are 
of importance in medicine. American physi- 
cians esteem the —* of Cornus ide anil 
sericea as a good febrifuge. 

Cornaceous (kor-né’shus), a. Relating to 
the cornus or cornel-shru 
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tenure of lands, which obliged the tenant ! muse, Pr. musa, a pipe. Lit. a horn-pipe.] 
to give notice of an invasion of the Scots | A bagpipe. Drayton. 


by blowing a horn. By this tenure many 


persons held their lands in the district | a. 


adjoining the Picts' wall This old service 


was afterwards d in money, and the 
sheriffs — for it under the title of 
cornagin 

Cornamute orna-miit), n. See CORNE- 


MUSE. Drayton. 
Corm-tadere O rhe jer), n. A dealer in 


corn. 
or nf, Corned: ‘beef (korn’béf, kornd'- 
reserved and seasoned with 
ay in 5 rene — cured by salting. 
Corn-beetle (korn’bé-th), n fag Cucujus 
textaceus, a minute beetle, larva of 
which is often ve ——— is the stores, 
eager appee of wheat, in 
arva is re-coloured, wi 
the perfect animal of a bright tawny colour. 
Cornbind (korn’bind), a. Climbing buck- 


wheat. [Local] 

Cornbrash —— —— n. A local name 
for arubbly ———— a arya —5* 
sively cultivated in Wiltshire 
of corn, The term is used ——— 
indicate the strata which yield the soil, the 
highest member of the lower oolite. 

Corn-bread (korn’bred), a. A kind of bread- 
cake made from Indian-corn. (United States. ] 

Corn-chandler (korn’chand-lér), n A 
dealer in corn, See CHANDLER. 

Corn. ‘kok-l), n, The common 

plant, Agrostemma Githago. 

MA. 


Corncrake (korn’krik), n. (Corn, and crake 
—* see), from the 
crake or land-rail ( 





Corncrake (Crex pratensis), 
bird of the rail family, noted for its strange 


harsh ery. It frequents cornfields, and sel- 
dom aon itself to be seen. See CRAKE. 

Corn Crow-foot (korn‘kré-fut), n. The 
common name of Ranunculus arvensis, a 
— frequently met with in our corn- 


Corn-cutter (korn’kut-ér), n. (Cornand cut, } 
One who cuts corns or indurations of the akin; 
a cheiro: t. 

Corn-cu' (koru’ kut-ér), », A machine 
for reaping corn, or for wutting up stalks of 
corn for food of cattle. 


Corn — én) n A kind of 
cake made of of Indian-corn and 
baked — — —8* being ped in an 
envelo t under 


raped poo and 
the em * (Uni States. | 
Corn-drill (korn‘dril), n. machine for 
sowing corn in drills, 
Cornea (kor’né-a),» [From L. cornu, ahorn. } 
The transparent membrane in the fore 

of the eye through which the rays of — 
pass, situated in the sclerotica, and co 

ered by some as a portion of it. it tsa 
horny substance, and hence its name. It 
has a — convexity than aes rest Arf the 

ng @ portion & smaller ere 
ci th the a of _ € 
RN-BEEP. 


mascula, 
The cornel-tree, which is found in Europe 
and Northern Asia, but is not a native of 
Britain though common in shrubberies, has 
a stem 20 feet high, branching and form 


large head. with oblong leaves and 
um of owish-green flow succeed. 
ed by red, acid, eatable, ¢ -like 
fruit. Written also Cornelian-tree. 
Commatinn tien) nm. Same as Car- 
nelian (which see). 
Cornelian. oS ae), n. 
The edible fruit of Cornus maseula, See 
CORNEL, 


-tree (kor-né'li-an-tré), n. See 


CORNEL. 
Cornem: + Cornamutet (korn’miz, 


—— aun se (Fr. corne, horn, and O. Fr. 


5 (kor'né-6: kal-kit’rd-us), 

II. corneus, horny, and E. caleareouws. 
In zovl. formed of a mixture of horny 
calcareous — as some shells; horny 
on one side or part and us on the 
other. 

Corneous (kor’né-us), @ [1. corneus, from 
cornu, & horn. See HORN.]} Horny; like 
horn; “consisting of a horny substance, ora 
substance resembling horn; hard. 

Corner (kor’nér), n. [Fr. corni#re; roo 
a horn, projection. Cog, (Celt.) W. corne: 
a corner, from corn, a horn, - projection: Ir 
cearn, cearna, acorner. See HORN.) 1 The 
point where two conve lines or surfaces 
raeet; an angle, whether internal or exter- 
nal; as, we met at the corner of the court- 
house, or at the corner of two streets. 

They (ty mone hag stony ¥ standing in the . 
corners © streets, may be pom of men. 


2 The space between two con 
or walls which meet in a point. 
3 An inclosed place; a secret or retired 


— cucned pad tay’ cach corner of may bed, 
To tind if sleep were there, but sleep was 


ting 

situation, which is at 
Corner (kor'nér), v.t. To drive or force 
into a corner, or into a place whence there 
is no esca) Hence—2. To drive or force 
into a poution of great difficulty or neces- 


| Corner-capt ——— n. The chief 
S— orornament. Shak, 
—— orverru). n. Same as 


Corner-stone or'nér-ston), n. The stone 
which lies at the corner of two walls, and 
unites them; the principal stone, and espe- 
cial the stoue which forms the corner of 

‘oundation of an edifice. Hence, that 
which is of the greatest importance; that 
which is — — that on which any 
system is founded. 

Who laid the cornerstone thereof. Job xxxviii. 6 
Christ himself being the chief cormer-stone. 
Eph. ii. 20, 
This is the cormer-stowe of the feudal system. 
Brougham, 

Corner-tooth (kor’nér-téth), n. One of the 
outer of the incisor teeth in either jaw of a 
horse, There are two above and two below, 
and they shoot when the horse is four and a 
half years old. 

Corner-wise (kor’nér-wiz), adv. Di 
with the corner in front; not parall 

Cornet (kor’net), ». (Fr. dim. of corne, L 
cornu, a horu.] 1. In music, (@) a wind in- 
strument, blown with the mouth, originally 
curvilinear or serpentine in form, and in- 
creasing in diameter from the mouth-piece 
to the lower end, (6) A cornet-h-pistons 
(which see). (c) A stop or series of pipes in 
an 0 tended to imitate the tone of 
the ol cornet, 

David played before the Lord on —— 
2 Sam. 
2. Milit. (a) a company of cavalry; a troo 
of horse: =~ to be 7 called because 3 
company a corne yer. 
* Ot the 


five cornets of horse." oa. 
flag or standard of such a company. 
In his white cornet Verdon doth display 
A fret of gules. 
¢) The former title of the officer who carries 
e en or colours ina troop of horse. 
For this title that of second ientenant has 
now been substituted.—& A little c: tale 
paner twisted at the end, in which re 
close smal] wares.4. In costume, (a 
aquare cap of a doctor of divinity. Oya 
portion of the head-dress of ladies in me 
Pei of Henry VIII. called afterwards thi 
T pinner. ‘Her cornet black.’ aurrey. 
ike sieuil ne sesonat of a heres, the lowest 
part of his pastern, that * round the 
coffin and is distinguished by the hair that 
— and covers the upper part of the 


net-a-pis"tonz, kor’net-a- — — * 


growing. 
of the Rare of ti OS us, =o 
—¥ much pase 


ite flowers, and 


Corn-fiour 

meal of Indian 

Corn-flower (korn'fiou-é2), 1. A flower or 

— growing 5* corn, as the blue- 
2 wild po 


(korn "n. A name common to 
—— insects of the era Chiorops and 
Oscinis, fi M from the injury 
they inflict on 


corn-flies, is about 14 line in 

of a yellow colour striped with black 
It di ts its eggs between the leaves of 
whea — barley plants, and ita larxve, by 
extracting the juices, produce the disease 


"| atin AEA ae 
Pp 


farmer to assist in stripping the husks 
or iT from his Indian corn. [United 


age Magy el Fr. cornice, It. cor- 
a — finish or 
—— ot anything, from Gr_ koriné, a 
crown. See CROWN.) —* any moald- 


ed jection which crowns or the 
past to which it is allixed; specifically, the 

hest part of an entablature resting co 
the frieze. (See COLUMN.) When the crown- 


ae ee Se —— 
coping. — ¢ ring in a cannon 
cont Cabtos toe mando 


(kor’ni-form), a. (L — — 





Fate, fiir, fat, ſall; m, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; U, Sc. abume; J, Sc. fon 
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cornu, a horn, and forma, shape.] Horn- 
shaped: applied to the nectary of planta 
Cornigerous (kor-nij’tr-us), a. [L. corniger 
cornu, a horn, and gere, to bear.) Horned; 
having horns; as, cornigerous animals, 
C (kor’nin), vn. A principle discovered 
in the bark of Cornus foruda, having pro- 
perties resembling those of quinine. 


Corning-house(korn’ing-hous),a. Ahouse | 


ur place where powder is granulated, 

Cornish (Korn’iah), a. 
wall, in England, —Corniah ‘x a singte- 

acting steam-engine used for pumping 

water, The pump-rods appended to one 

end of the beam are loaded so as by their 

gravity to have sufficient force to raise the 

water, and the down strvke of the steam 

piston at the other end of the beam is used 

to raize them, The steam is generally em- 

ployed at a considerable pressure, and 

worked very expansively.—Corniah —- 

wort, a plant of the genus Limosella, L 

Cornish (korn'ish) m, The ancient language 

orn’ n. anc 
of Cornwall, a dialect of the Celtic, it be- 
came extinct as a spoken language about 
the rh eer of the present century. 
korn‘isht . In her, adorned 
with a cornice or moul , 
Cornist (korn’ist), <A performer on the 
cornet or horn. 
Corn-juice (korn’jis),n Whisky. [United 
States. ) 


Corn-land (korn‘land), n. Land appropri- 
ated or suitable to the production of corn 


or grain. 
Corn-laws (korn'lgz), 1. alative enact- 
ments and restrictions relating to the ex- 
portation and importation of grain. The 
corn-laws of this country were repealed in 
1346, and foreign grain admitted on payment 
of a nominal duty, which was repealed in 
Taga. 
Cornless (korn’les), a. Destitute of corn; 
as, cornless dwelling-places, 
Corn-lift (korn'lift), n. A contrivance for 
raising sacks of grain to the upper tloors of 


a granary. 

Corn-loft (korn'loft), », An apartment for 
corn; & gran: * 

Corn-marigold (korn’ma-ri-gold), x. The 
popular name of Chrysanthemum segetum, 
acommon weed in cultivated flelds. 

Corn-mastert (korn’mas-tér), n, One who 
cultivates corn for sale. 

[ knew a nobleman, . . , a great grasler, a great 
sheep-master, a great tinber-man, a great collier, a 
vreai rn-master, ada greatlcadman, acon. 


Corn-meter (korn'mét-ir), x. One who mea- 
sures corn. 

Corn-mill (korn'mi)), n, A mill for grinding 
corm More generally called a Grist-mill, 

Corn-mint (korn’mint), » The common 


name of Mentha arvensis, a plant abundant | 


in cultivated fields and waste places. 
Corn-moth (korn’moth), » A small moth, 
the Tinea granella, exceedingly destructive 


to corm-shoaves in the fleld, and to stored | 
grain, among which it lays its egzs The © 


larva, which, from its voracity, is called the 
wolf, eats into the graina of corn, and joins 
them together by a web. Salt, frequent 
turning, and many expedients are employed 
to destroy the egys. 


Cornmudgin? (korn’muj-in), n. [Supposed 


to be a corruption of corn-merchant.) A | 


corn-merchant; a mean, churlish fellow; a 
curmudgeon (which is itself a corruption of 
cornmudgin). 


. Corn: 
Cornmuse,f ~. Same as Cornemuse (which | dra 


seo). Chauger, 
Cc (kor-nd’pé-an), » A kind of 
horn; the cornet-i-pistons (which see}, 
Corn-parsley (korn'piirs-li), n. The 
tame of Sison Amomum, an umbelliferous 
— found in moist places and hedge- 
anks. It is also called Stene-parsiey. 
Corn-pipe (korn/ptp ,™ <A pipe made by 
the joint of a green stalk of corn. 
* The shrill corn-pipes.’ Tickell. 
Corn-plaster (koru'plas-tér), n. A plaster 
to cure corns. 


Corn-poppy (korn'pop-pi), n. Red poppy 
(Papaver ), a weed in 
corn-flelils, 


Corn-rent (korn’rent), n A rent paid in 
corn instead of money, varying in amount 
according to the flactuationa of the price of 
corn. In many parts of Scotland corn-renta 
are paid according to the fiar prices of corn. 

Corn-rose (korn'réz), a. Corn-poppy (which 


nee). 
Corn-salad (korn’sal-ad), ». The common 
name of Jedia or Valerianella olitoria, a 


ch, chain; th, Sc, loch; g,go; j, job; 


Pertaining to Corn- · 











- (korn’eg-fll), n. A species of 
sawily (which sec), the Cephus pygmeus, 
exceedingly injurious to wheat and rye, the 
female depositing her e in the atalk, 
* the larva destroys. it is about 3 inch 
ong. 

Corn-stone (korn’stén), n. Alocal name for 
an impure, concretionary limestone, 
forming subordinate beds in the old red 
sadstone group. 

» » A minute 


— Eorn thri 
species of thrips (which see), the Thrips 


cerealium, which dees much mischief to 
srain crops, particularly late-sown wheat, 
nusinuating iteelf between the chaff and the 
turipe seed, and causing the latter to shrivel 
by sucking the juice. It is barely a line long. 
Cornu(kor‘'nd), «. pl. Cornua(ker’ni-a). II.] 
A horn; a term applied to warts from their 
horny hardness; and in anat. to resem- 
bling a horn inform. In zeel, horns are of 
two kinds: cornua solida, solid deciduous 
horns like those of deer, and cornua cava, 
— rmanent horns like those of oxen, 
cop, 
Cornu-ammonis (kor’nt-am-mé"nis),n. [L.] 
Ashell like a ram’‘s horn; a name sometimes 
plied to the fossih shells called amrmon- 
ites, from their resemblance toa ram's horn, 
the famous symbol of Jupiter Ammon. 
Cornublanite (kor-ni‘bi-an-it), n A slaty 
rock, abundant in the western part of Corn- 
wall in contact with te. It is of a 
= or purple colour, hard and lami- 
a 


ns . 
Cornucopia (kor-ni-ké’pi-a), n. (L. cornu, 
a horn, and —_. plenty, lit. the horn of 
enty.) 1. In antig. a Wreathed horn, 
_— to — ** Pt — * 
owern, and grain, an 5 of plenty, 
act, and concord, merely placed in the 
ands of emblematical of Plenty, 
Liberality, &c., and still much used as an 
ornament in architecture, sculpture, and 
heraldry.—2. A genus of grasses whose spikes 
resemble the —— in form. 

Cornus (kor’nus), » [L., the dog-wood tree, 
from cornu, a horn, from the horny hardness 
of the wood] A genus of plants, nat. order 
Cornacesm, consisting of shrubs, trees, or 
rarely herbs, with small white or yollowish 
flowers and ovoid drupes. Two species are 
found native in Britain, C. sangwinea (the 
dog-wood or corne)-tree) and C. suecice. 

Cornute, Cornuted (kor-nfit’, kor-nfit’ed), 
a. 1. Furnished with horns; horned.—2 In 
bot, horn-shaped. 

Cornutet (kor-niit’}, v.¢, pret. & pp. cornuted; 

pr. cormuting. IL cormutus, from corm, a 
—* To bestow horns; to horn; to cuckold. 

But why docs be mot name others? Asif the horn 
grew on wobody's head but mine. I hope he cannot 
say that my being cornméed has raises? the peice of 
posthoras. Mr R. LE strange. 

Cornutot (kor-nfi’'tS), n, [It.] A man that 
wears the horns; acuckold. ‘The peaked 
cormuto her husband.’ Shak, 

Cornutort (kor-nat‘ér), nm. A cuckold- 
maker, Jordan, 

Corn-van (korn’vyan), mn. (For corn-fan.) 
A machine for winnowing corn Pope. 

Corn-violet (korn’vi-é-Jet), n. The popular 
name of Campanula Aybrida, a plant found 
in cornfields, 

Corn-wain (korn'win), n. 
carries corn. 

“weevil (korn’wé-vil), nm The Culan- 

granaria, an insect very injurions to 

See CALANTDRA 

Corny (ker’nd, 4. IL corne, ahorn.] Horny; 

strong, stiff, or hard like a horn; resembling 


A waggon that 


pular ; —— Upstood the corny reed embattled. 


fon, 

Corny (korn’i), a. {From apa 1. Of the 
nature of or furnished with grains of corn. 
*The corny ear.’ Prior,—2. Producing corn; 
abounding with corn; as, a corny field; a 
corny crop. —& Containing corn, ‘Corny 
gizards.’ Dryden.—4. Produced from corn; 
tasting strongly of corn or malt. * Draughts 
of corny ale.' Chaucer.—5. Intoxicated; 
tipsy. [Collog. or vulgar.) 

Corocore (koré-kér), n. A boat of the In- 
dian Archipe of various form. That 
used in Celebes is propelled by cars, and has 
a curious apparatus jecting beyond the 
gunwale, and also beyond the stern, on 
which a second row of rowers is placed. It 
fs often manned with sixty men. Othera, 
as those used in the Moluccas, are masted 
vessels, broad, with narrow extremities, 
{ to 65 feet long, and covered throughout 








h, Fr. ton; ug, sing; 8, then; th, thin; 


COROLLIFLORZ 


lant eaten as a salad and found in corn- |) about four-fifths of their length with a sort 
elds, of matting roof. 
Corn-sa: , 


Co: Corrody (ko’rd-di), mn. IL corredere 
— tor for con, together, and rodere, to gnaw, 
to eat.) An allowance of meat, drink, or 
clothing, anclently due to the king from an 
abbey or other religious house, for the sus- 
tenance of such of his servants as he thonght 
pom to place there for maintenance, Coro- 
dies were also retained by the private foun- 
ders of religious houses and even granted to 
benefactors, and consisted in the right of 
seiuling a certain number of persons to be 
boarded at an abbey. The King was also 
entitled to a corody out of every bishopric, 
that is, to send one of his chaplains to be 
maintained hy the bishop, or to hare a pen- 
sion allowed till the bishop promoted him 
to a benefice. 
Corol (ko-rol’la, ko'rol), nm. IL eo- 
yvolla, a little wreath, dim. of corona, a 
wreath, a garland, a crown.) In bof, leaves 
of the flower inside the calyx. The corolla 
surrounds the parts of fructification and is 
composed of leaves called petala. When 





44, Many petaled of leaved Corollas. 24, Singte 
petaled or leaved Corolles. 


there are several free leaves it is called a 

ypetatous corolla, as in the roae, but 
when the petals are united by the margius 
into a coutinuous structure it is called 
vuntopetalons, or more agg gamopeta- 
fous, It may generally be distinguished 
from the calyx by the fineness of its texture 
and the gaynets of its colours; but there are 
many exceptions. It is sometimes inaccu- 
rately called Mosaom and flower, 

Co: (ko-rol-i‘shus), a. Pertaining 
to a corol; inclosing and protecting like a 
wreath. ‘A corollaceous covering.” Lee. 

Corollary (ko'rol-la-ri), n. (Fr. corallatire, — 
from L. corolla, dim. of corona, a crown, from, 
it is said, the shape of the sign which inidi- 
cated the corollary of a proposition, which 
sicn, however, was probably adopted in 
allusion to the phrase, finis corunat opus, 
the completion crowns the work.) 1. In 
math. that which follows over and above 
what is directly demonstrated in a propasi- 
tion; conseqhence necessarily concur- 
rent with or following from the main one; 
a deduction; an inference; a conclusion; 
thus, if it is demonstrated that a trianyloe 
which has equal sides has also equal angles, 
it follows asa corollary that a triangle which 
has three equal sides hus its three angles 
equal 


A corediary is an inference from a preceding pr 
position. F. ay. 
2¢ A surplus. 

Now come ty Ariel! bring a coreiiary 

Rather than want a spirit. Shae. 
(As used in this sense some — ts de- 
rive the word immediately from corel. 


larium, a garland of lowers, a present, and 
explain it as meaning something given be- 
yond what is due, and hence something 
added, or superftaons. 

Corollate, Corolla (ko'rol-at, ko’rol-At- 
ed), a, In dat. like a corolla; having corvl- 


las. 
Corollet (kor'oi-let}, nm. [A dim. from Fr. 
le, a corolla. See ConoLLa.) In bot, 
one of the partial flowers which make a 
— one; the floret in an aggregate 
lower. 

Corollifiors (ko’rol-li-f0"re), a. pl. One of 
the great subxlivisions of exogenous plants, 
distinguished by the corolla being gamope- 
talous, inaerted below the ovary, and by the 
stamens being inserted on the corolla. The 

rimrose, heath, gentian, verbena, &c., are 
vcluded in this division. 


w, wig; wh, whlg; zh, azure.—See REY. 
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Corolline (ker’ol-lin), a. In bot. of or belong- 
ing to a corolla 
Corollist (ko-rof'list), 2. 
lanta by their corollas. 
oromande]l-wood (ko-ré-tman‘del-wyd), nm. 
A beautiful brown wood from the coast of 
Coromandel, 
Corona (ko-ri‘na), n. (L. See Crown.) 1. In 
arch, A member of a cornice, situated be- 


One who clasaifies 
Rees Cye. 


tween the bed moulding and the cymatlum. | 


It consists of a broad vertical face, usually 
of considerable projection. Its sottit is 
generally ——— wanis to facilitate the 
fall of rain from its face, thus sheltering the 


wall below. Among workmen it is callext | 


the drip, by the French larmier, and this 
last term js often used by English writers 
See COLUMN.—2. In @uat, a term used to 
designate certain parts supposed to resemble 
acrown; also, the upper portion of the molar 
teeth or grinderea, - 
ary ligament.—Corona glandis, the margin 
of the glans penis,—3, In bot. (a) the cir- 
cumference or mangin of a radiated compo- 
site flower. (+) An appendage of the corolla 
oF petals of a flower —————— the 
hase of the limb. ſch The appen to the 
top of seeds, which enables them to dis- 
perse. —4. In astron. a halo or luminous 
circle around one of the heavenly bodies; 
specifically, the portion of the aureola, ob- 
served during total eclipses of the sun, 
which lies outside the chromosphere, or 
region of coloured prominences.—5. A crown 
or circlet suspended from the roof or vault- 
ing of chure to hold tapers lighted on 





Corona Lucis. 


solemn occasions: called also Corona Lueis. 
Sometimes they are formed of donble or 
triple circlets, arranged pyramidically.— 
6, Among the Romans, a crown bestowed as 
a reward for distinguished military service, 
The corone were of various kinds, as the co- 
rong civics, of oak Jeavea, bestowed on him 
who had saved the life of a citizen; vallaris 
or castrensix, of gold, on him who first 
mounted the rampart or entered the camp of 


‘orona ciliaris, the cill- | 





the enemy; murafis, on him who first ecaled | 


the walls of a city; navalis, on him who first 
boarded the ship of an enemy; obsidionali«, 
on him *ho freed an army from a blockade, 
and made of grass growing on the place.— 
7. A peculiar phase of the aurora borealis, 
formed by the concentration or convergence 
of luminous beama around the point in the 
heavens indicated by the direction of the 
dipping needle. Goodrich.—Corona borealiz, 
the Northera Crown, a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere, containing twenty- 
one stars.—Corona australia, the Southern 
Crown, 4 constellation of the southern hemi- 
sphere, containing twelve stars. 

Coro: Coranich (kor'é-nach, kor’a- 
nich), m. [Gael and Ir, a dirge, an Irish 
funeral ery -comA (= L. con), and ranaich, 
a roaring, from ran, a shriek.) A dirge; a 
lamentation for the dead. The custom of 
singing dirges at funerals was anciontly 
prevalent in Seotland and Ireland, and is 
still, or was till lately, practised in some 
remote Celtic districts. 

The village maids and matrons round 
The dismal corvnack resound. 

Coronal (ko-ri’nal), a. 1. Belonging to the 

crown or to coronation. (Rare or obsolete.) 
The low and his cerena! oath require bls undeni- 


able assent to what laws the parliament agree on, 
Miitorn, 
2 


2 Belonging to the crown or top of the 
head; as, the coronal suture. 


Seote. 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, mot, hér; 





pine, pin; 


Coronamen 
| margin 
nnary surg. the coronet. 
Coronary 


Coronal (ko-ri'nal), . 1. A crown; wreath; 


garland. ‘Brows tegirt with youthful coro- 
nals,” Hletcher.--2. The first suture of the 
skull 
Coronally In a coronal 


(ko-r0'nal-ti), ade. 
or circular manner. [ 1 
As the ofl was poured coremadly of Grcularly npon 
the head of kings, so the high-priest was apointed 
decusatively, or ia the form of a 
Sir 7. Browne, 


(ko-ré-na’men), n, In zoel, the 
of a hoof, called, in vete- 


(ko'rd-na-ri), a. 1. Relating toa 
crown; seated on the top of the head, or 
placed as a crown. ‘The coronary thorns 
did pierce his tender and sacred temples’ 
Bp. Pearson.—% In anat. resembling a 
crown or circlet.—Coronary ressels, in anat. 
certain veasela which farnish the substance 
of the heart with blood.---Coronary arteries, 
two arteries which spring from the sorta 
before it leaves —— and supply 
the substance of heart with blood. 
Coronary vein, a vein diffused over the ex- 
terior surface of the heart, receiving the 
blood from the heart. —Stemachie coronary 
vein, a vein inserted into the trunk of the 
splenic vein, which, by uniting with the 
mesenteric, forma the vena _ 

small bone in 


Coronary (ko'ré-na-ri), n. 
the foot of a horse. 

Coronate, Coronated (ko’ré-nat, ko’rd-nat- 
ed), a. IL coronatus, from corona, a crown. } 
Having or wearing a crown or something 
like one; specifically, (2) in bet. an epithet 
applied toa petal which haa little crown- 
like eminencea (5) In conch a term applied 
to spiral shells which have their whorls 
more or less surmounted by a row of spince 
or tubercles, as in sev volutes, cones, 
mitres, &c. 

Coronation (ko-ré-nai'shon), a. [From 
L. corona, acrown.} 1. The act or solemnity 
of crowning a king or emperor; the act of 
investing a prince with the insignia of royalty 
on his succeeding to the sovereignty.—2 The 
pomp of or assembly attending at a corona- 
tion. 

In pensive thought recall the fancied scene, 

See cvrvmations rise ot every grec, Pope. 
—Coronation-cath, the oath taken by a king 
at his coronation.—Corenation-stone, Sev 
Lia Fath. 

Corone (ko-ré'né), n. [Gr, korénd, a crow.) 
The acute process of the lower jaw-bone: so 
named from ite supposed resemblance to a 
crow's bill 

Corone, t tn. A crown or gar- 
land Sometimes written Corowne. Chaucer, 

Coronel? (kér'nel), w. [See COLONEIL] A 
coloneL ‘The coronel named Don Sebas- 
tian.’ Spenser. 

Coronel (kér'on-el), n. (Dim. from L. corona, 
& crown.) The upper part of a jousting 
lance, constructed to unhoree but not to 
wound aknight. It was properly of ron, but 
where mere exercise or sport wac the object 
it might be of wood, having a sovket for the 
end of the shaft of the lance to go inte, and 
terminating in three points so as somewhat 
toresemble a little crown, whence the name, 
The name was sometimes used as synony- 
mous with tilting lance or spear, Written 
alao Cornall, Cronel, and sometimes Coronet 
and Cronet. Speris garneste, that is, cor- 
nati, vamplate, and grapers" Quoted by 
Fosbroke, See TOURNAMENT. 

Coronellidw (ké-ré-nel'i-dé), n. pl. [Dim., 
formed from L. corona, a crown, and Gr. 
eidos, likeness.] A sub-family of ophidlan 
reptiles, family Colubridw, characterized uy 
a flat belly, broad back, a rather flat head, 
and 5 having the shields of the head regu- 
lar. It includes several genera, as Psam- 
mophylax, confined to South Africa, and 
Coronella, found in most parts of the world. 
To the former belongs the schaap-sticker 
of South Africa, a handsome, lively reptile 
about 2 feet long. The C austriaca, of 
about the same size and resembling the 
viper, is commen on the Continent and has 
been found in England. They feed on in- 
sects, lizards, &. 

Coroner (ko'ré-nér), n. [LL coronator, from 


superior 


corona, acrown.] The title of an office eatab- | 
lished in Anglo-Saxon times, of which the | 


holder was, as his name Indicates, in a pecu- 
liar manner the officer of the crown, whose 
private rights of property, whether arising by 
escheat, wardship, or consisting In demeane, 
it was his business to maintain and superin- 
tend in the county for which he acted. The 
principal function which the coroner now 
exercises is that of holding inquests on the 


ndéte, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 














bodies of such as either die, or are supposed to 

die, a violent death, For this purpwsc he ts 

to go to the — where a Ua is slain or 
has died suddenly, and by his warrant to the 
bailiffs or constables of the place suxumeon 

a jury out of the neighbouring places or 

towns to make inquiry upow view of the 

body; and he and the jury are to inguire 
into the manner of killing, and all cireum- 
stances that occasioned the party's death; 
who were present, whether the dead person 
was known, where he lay the night before, 
&c., and to examine the body for signs of 
violence. He is also empowered to sunmen 
witnesses, and take their evidence in erit- 
ing. When the jury have brought in their 
verdict the coroner is to return the inquisi- 
tion to the next aasizes or commission of 
jail delivery in the county, where the 
murderer or murderers may be proceeded 
against. The duty of a coroner is limite! 
te a county or a division of a county. Most 
commonly there are three or four coroners 
in each county in land, but the number 
varies, there being in some six or seven 

The council of every borough to which a 

separate court of quarter-sessions has been 

ted is empowered to appoint a coroter 
= the borough. Rs ot ay 8 Viet. 
xeil coroners appoin' ‘or districts 
within counties, Instead of the counties at 
large. Coroners of counties are elected for 
life, nnder the direction of stat, 24 Ed. Ul. 

vi, by the freeholdera There are no coro- 

ners in Scotland, but somewhat similar 

duties are performed a ie procurators- 
fiscal.—The coroner royal Aousedcdd 
is an officer a) to take uisitions 
upon the es of all persons in the 

Palace or in any house where the sovereign 

inay happen to be. He has exclusive juris- 
diction of the county coroner. See Lyytrrt, 
INQUISITION, 

Coroner’s-court (ko'ro-nérz-kort), n A 
tribunal of record, where the coroner holds 
his inquiries. 

Coronet (ko’ré-net), a. (Fr.,dim_of couronae, 
L. corona, a crown.) An inferior crown 
worn by princes and noblemen The coro- 
net of the Prince of Wales is composed of a 
circle or fillet of gold; on the edge four 
crosses pattee between as many flears-de-tic, 
and from the two centre crosses an arch 





c a Saree of ~~! of Wakes. 4 
a, Caranet a! inces and Princesses— 
dren of the Queen. — 


surmounted with a mound and cross The 
coronet of a duke is adorned with straw- 
berry leaves; that of a marquis has leares 
with pearis interposed; that of an cart raises 





3. Coronet of a Duke. 


4 Do, of a Marquis «4 To 
of an Earl 6, Do. of a Viscownt. 
Barus. 


7 Do, of a 


the pearls above the leaves: that of a viscount 
is surrounded with pearls only; that of a 
baron has only six pearls 

Kind hearts are nore than csevertr, 

And simple faith than Norman blood, Timnysrs. 
2¢ An ornamental head-dress. 





oll, pound; ti, Sc. abune; f, Sc fey. 


CORONET 


ee wat ieee 

In curls, on either cheek paayed. Af ition, 
& The head of a tilting-spear. Written also 
Covenct, Cronet, sad —Coronet of a 
horse, See CORN 


Coronet (ko'ro-net), wt To adorn, aa with 


a coronet. 
The simple 


lly braid, 
That corenets her temples. Sir WW, Scott. 


(ko’ré-net-ed), a. Wearing or 


entitled to wear a coronet. 


rén'i-f 
a crown, oP nea tak Ar ar Petar the 


form of a crown. 

Coronilla (ko-ré-nil'la),n, A genus of plants, 
nat. order Leguminosm, consisting of an- 
nual or perennial plants with ed um- 
bels of yellow flowers. C. emerus (scor- 
pion-genna) is a common plant all over * 
south of rope, It has bright 

_ flowers, and its leaves act as a ca ‘ie, 
like those of senna. The leaves of another 
2 (C. varia) have a diuretic action on 
—* system, and also purge. et species : 

genus are numerous, an adapted 
for ornamental cultivation. 
fc; hg A 


eee edhampearel acme rg rs ws ager He 
charge over one of the divisions, places 
and relieves — &c.—2. In sh * 


the entering — 
no spirituous liquors were ght on board 
without leave, to ex 


or in which the sacrament is put.— 
oath, a solemn oath, so 


ancient usage of touching the — at 

cloth that — the consecrated elements. 
or-po-ral'l-ti),n. 1.The * 

of a or embodied; opposed to 


i= hath , it is btle 
—* any corporality, —— 


—— Gra Nc eye 


body.] 1. Uni ae body a? : 
a 

, a8 2 number of individuals She 

to transact ess 2S An 


sively Ome. 
—— — — Stat. 


ch, chain; Eh, Se. loch; j, job; 
Vou. L 





€, 99 
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3. Belo —* a b SorpoEntien. ‘ Corporate 
— ar (kor po-rat, vt To incorpo- 
‘To be corperated in my person.’ 


Corporate’ ( (hor’po-zit), zt To become 
or 


iuroursiaie (eens —— ade, 1. Ina 
= renin an lr —2, As regards the rately | COMPOrity 
* The ab where he now corporately 


resteth.’ ‘abyan. 
Corporateness (kor’po-rit-nes),n. The state 
Sorperaldon (horpost’cbon), x. 3. A body 
r-po-ri’shon), n. 
tic or corporate, formed and authorized 
law to act as asingle person; a society 
having the capacity of transacting business 
as an individual. Corporations are aggre- 
gate or sole, Corporations cagregate consist 
of two or more persons united tn a society, 
which is preserved by a succession of mem- 
bers either for ever or till the corporation 
is dissolved by the power that formed it, by 
the death of all its members, by surrender 
of its charter or franchises, or by forfeitare. 
Such corporations are the mayor and alder- 
men of ws of a col- 
lege, the dean and chapter of a cathedral 
church, the — of a bank or = 
surance company, —— 

consists of one person only his succes- 
s0rs, as a or a bishop. Corporations 
| sees _ ished — tical 
an Sthont ‘ormer of which parsons, 
and e — are instances, 


es —* 
= former, aa’ pitals, 55* examples of 
universities, = of the latter. —— 
by letters-patent or 
charters o corporation from the sovereign, 
unless, as in case of bishops, 
&c., they may be held to exist by force of 
common law, or in the cases of some ancient 


municipal eo tions, as that of London, 
by — ption. Lately, how- 
oe. the necessities of trade have compelled 


of —— enactments, in virtue 

— fie dy persons united for the 

—— may acquire for them- 
selves a corporate character. See Jornt- 
sTook, Limrrep LIABILITY, MUNICIPAL. -- 
and Test Actes. The Co tion 


ernment of city or corporation in - 
land walens be within twelve — — 


Test Act, passed 
in the same required all officers, civil 
and military, to take the and e 
the declaration * ————— 


Saar 
and also within the same time to —— 
the sacrament according to the usage of the 
Church of England in some public church. 
In 1828 both these acts were repealed.— 


and humorous } 
po-rit-ér), n A member 


{Rare. ] 
ture t (kor’po-rat-ir), n. The state 
ae * Dra Are 
-po'ré-al), 4. or 
; ha a 3} ol ys 
ritual or immaterial; as, our = perfect 


: corporeal 
loveliness of corporeal form.’ Dr. 
His omnipotence, 

That to add 
——— could — 
— in law, such as fall under 

may be seen and handled, 
in con to 


tradistinction 

which are not of Tebtoct to the sone. as ob- 
ligations of —Corporeal, Corporal, 
Bodily. See —— B 

Corporealism 
principles of a corporealist; ma’ 
— tase ve ey - ot can be = 
corporeal deity after this manner. Cudworth, 


—— -ist), n. One who 
denies the existence of spiritual substances. 
lala The state 


* —S — — adv In body; 
in a bodily form 


, Corporeity (kor-po-re'1-ti ti), n, The state of 


— 24 The 


CORPUS 

ha a body or of being embodied; ma- 
torlallty. (Rare. 
The one attributed corforeity to Gol, Stilting Geer, 

+ (kor-pd'ré-us), a. Having a 
body, . ‘Bo 
—— many corporeous shapes.” 

pm tla a make 


che act of con me. — 
Corpority orm any a bod 


world 
Corposant — (Sp. cuerpo 
—— holy body.) A name given by seamen 
to a ball of electric light observed, in 


dark tempestuous nights, about the decks 
and of a ship, but particular! 
nt Compou Also wri 


the field. —C de bataille, the main body 

of an army oe ee ee eee 
—Corpe de garde, a post occu 

by a of mean on watdh, aisp the body 

w oc it. de reserve, a body 

of troops out the action, with a 


lished by senatua-consulte of 1857. Its mem- 
bers are elected for six years in the 
ion of 1 to 35,000 electors. —* 
(a flying body), ® body intended for 


Carpet foros) n — ie 
Women and — shal 


themselves about —— thei appar thei 
too mach care of their corps, * 


“paper — (Korps), hank ey té dead body 


—— ————— 
in opposition to soul, — 
To stuff this maw, this vast unhide-bound ceorger. 
Af iiton, 
Cc jbness ht bereaves 
Her corpae of sense, and the soul receives. 
Corpse-candie (korpe'kan-dl), ez 
-candle n 

candle used at * of a 
cite to be st upon the copa A candle used 


the corpse he be borne. a * 
Corpse-gate (korps’ n. A covered ga’ 

way at the entrance church- in- 

tended to Ce aca the burial on from 


—— —— see), 
* 


-lens, kor’- 
pi-len-si), n. corpts, 
a body.) 1. : pak — 
a state of being loaded with flesh, as th 

body of a human being.—2 + Density or 80- 
lidity of matter. ‘The heaviness and cor- 
guia tS the water or FORTE 9 aren force 


Corpulent (kor corpulentus, 
fad gna ht . ets out 
bulk of body; stouts” —8 


They poovided me 3 because 


i 


1 was corpulent and heavy. Hachkiuyt. 
2+ Solid; dense; ue. ‘The overmuch 
perspicuity of th the may seem More cor 


olland. —8xN. Fleahy, stout, 


obese, 
— adv. Ina cor- 
Not yh he pl Corpora 
to several 


the eucharist. 
In deep himself in Lent, 
Walked in his bead down bent, 
At plays of Corpus oft was seen, 





bh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


CORPUSANCE 





—Corpus detieti (L.}, in the criminal law of , 
Scotland, the substance or body of the crime | 


or offence charged, with the various circum. 


stances — =, its commission, as speci- 
fied in the juris canonict 


Corpus 
L.], the body or code of canon law.—Corpus 
uris civilis [1 ), the body of civil law, ‘ 
(kor’pu-sans),n, Same as Cor- 


| Correct (ko-rekt’), 2.0. 


<a (kor’pus-l), mn. [L. corpusculum, 
dim. of corpus, body.] 1. A minute 4. 
molecule, or atom of matter. 
It will add much to our satisfaction, if these cor 
Prscier can be discovered by microscopes. Nreters. 


2 In physiol. a minute animal cell generally | 
inclosing granular matter, and sometimes | 


a spheroidal bod called a nucleus; as, 
blood corpuseles, chyle corpuscles. 


The exerior of cach (red) corfuseie is denser than | 
its interior, which contains a semé-fluid, or quite @uid 


matter, of a red colour, called Awreagledin, Ry 
Proper processes this may be resolved into an albu. 
Minows substance termed 
colouring matter, which is called Acnmeatin, . . . 
sac-like colourless — with its nucleus, is what 
is a wmeleated cell, Fuxley, 
Corpuscular (kor-pus’ka- lér), a. Relating 
to corpuscles or small particlea, —— to 
be the constituent materials of 
bodiea. — forces, those Sores 
which modify and regulate the sensible 
forms and mec relations of tangible 
matter,and which exert their action on the 
particles of bodies; 


‘orpuscular philosophy, 
of of philosophy which attempts to account 
he phenomena of nature by the motion, 
rest, position, &c., the minute 
icles of matter. It is otherwise known 
the name of the Atomic Philosophy.— 
uscular theory, a theory for gg <4 
the nature of light According 
theory the sun and all other Iualnous bodies 
have the rty of emitt! ro, Berges = 
minute cles of thelr outetan 
—— velocity, and these particles en- 
ring the roduce the sensation of 
vision. It Pony been termed the Amis- 
sion Theory, See LIGHT and UNDULATORY. 
(kor-pus’kO-li"ri-an), a. 
Corpuscular. atk or obsolete, J 
(kor-pus’k0-la"ri-an ), n. 
An advocate for the a philosophy, 
or corpuscular theory of = 
Compusoulastty (kor- kQ-la”ri-ti), n 
State of being corpuscular. [Rare.} 
— ceor-pue’ kil) ® Same as Cor- 


{ko’ra-kl), n, Same as Coracle. 
Corrade | (ko-rid), v.t. pret. & pp. corraded; 
pr. corrading, ([L. cor for con, and rade, 

rub.) To gnaw into; to wear away, to 
—— ‘Wealth corraded by corruption.” Dr. 


— (ko-ra'di-al), a. IL cor for con, 
peng and radius, a ray.) Radiating 
mag Bose the same centre or point. Cole- 
Corradiate —&X At), vt. IL cor for con, 
and radio, radiatum, to beam. See Rapt- 
ATE, Ray.) To concentrate to one point, 


—— n. [L. con 
Ray.) A conjunction of 


ormed 
when 74 their 
America a8 a means oan ef —X ne ie 
ania Vin ts on tr : 
capturing ele jon. n 
last sense probably Pg. curral, a cattle 
nj See verb, 
Corral (kor rit’, v.t. pret. & pp. corralled 
or corraled; ppr. ing or coraling. To 
form into a corral; to form a corral or in- 
closure by means of, ae extract. 
Th corral the 
them in the form of an ellipse 
wagyon locked agai 
a —— of the 


armour, eli 
against —— which long ex 
tier warfare had proved to the old Mexican traders 
jn these regions to be the most effective shield. 
When the waggons are corradied the oxen are turned 
loose to graze, MM. Dizen, 


corrigo—ton, — ight; 
rien’ straight. See Rien.) Set right, or 
made straight; in accordance with a certain 


Fite, far, fat, fall; 


gioéuiim, and a peculiar 
be ; 


mé, met, hér; — pine, pin; 
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standard; conformable to truth, rectitude, 
or propriety: not faulty; free from error; 
aa, correct behaviour; correct principles; 
correct views, * Always the most correct 
editions.” Felton. ‘Sallust the most ele- 
gant and correct of all the Latin historians.’ 





Addizon.— Sys, Right, accurate, precise, 
IL correctus, cor- ; 


exact, regular, faultless 


rigo—con and rego. See Richt.) 1. To 
make right; to bring into accordance with 
a ce standard; to bring to the standard 
of truth, Justice, or propriety; to remove or 
amend moral error or defect, as, to correct 
manners or principles. 

This is a defect in the make of some men’s minds 


which can scarce ever be rerrerted afterwards, 
Burnet, 


2Ina gr or literary sense, to remove 
or retrench faults or errors; to set right; to 
amend; a8, to correct a proof for the press. — 
a To punish for faults or deviations from 


Fo 





moral rectitude; to chastise; to discipline; | 


as, a child should be corrected for lying: 
sald of persona. 

Correct thy son, and be shall give thee rest 

Prov, xxix, 17. 

4. To obviate or remove whatever is wrong 
or inconvenient; to reduce or the 
qualities of anything by mixture, or other 
application; to counteract whatever is in- 
jurious; as, to correct the acidity of the | 
stomach by alkaline preparations. 

Water is the er drink: its of 
may be — by boiling it — 2** 


~ Correcting plate. See MAGNETIC COMPEN- 


—_ * To recti — =. 

reform, ve, ni 

line. pro pu pP- 

Correctable, Correctible (ko-rekt’a-bl, 
ko-rekt‘i-bl), a. Capable of being corrected; 
that may be corrected. Fuller, 


Seer (ko-rekt'i-fi), .t. To correct; 
to set 


It is not to bea justice of peace, 
To pick natural pluiosophy out of bawdry, 
When a he 


your ps to cormely 2 uya * 
Correction ——, n IL ——— 
1. The act of correcting: the act of 


to a just standard, either moral or ph 
the removal of faults or errors; as, the cor- 
rection of opinions or manners; the correc- 
tion of a book or of the press. cally, 
in printing, the pointing c out, or 
the errors in a printed sh in order 
they may be amended 7 
before the the sheet is printed off. The correc- 
tions are placed on the ** 
page, against the line in which the faults 
are found; and there are different charac- 
ters used to express different corrections. — 
2 That which is substituted in the place of 
what is wrong; as, the corrections on the 

roof are too numerous. —3. That which is 

ntended to rectify or to cure faults; pun- 
ishment; discipline; chastisement; that 
which corrects. 

Wil thou, py 
uy Take thy correction mild, iss the rod? he | 
despise chasteaing of Lor 

nor be weary of his correction, Bos igi, ax. 
4, Critical notice; animadversion.—5, Abate- 
ment of noxious qualities; the counterac- 
tion of what is inconvenient or hurtful in 
its effects; as, the correction of acidity in 


| 





the —House of correction, a house 
where disorderly persons are He 
bridewell. , 

(ko-rek’shon-al), a. Tending 
to or intended for correction. 


Correctionert (ko-rek’shon-ér), n, One who 
is, or has been, in the house of correction. 
* You filthy, famished correctioner.” Shak. 


Corrective (ko-rekt‘iv), a. Ha the 
power to correct; having the q of 
removing or obviating what is wrong or in- 


Mulbersies ere pectoral, covvuctiee of bMous alicall. 


a8 wer of w 
ality of altering or obviating what is 


urious; as, es are correc- 


Some corrective to its evil the French ed 
must have received, 
2¢ Limitation; restriction. ‘With —— 
correctives and exceptions.” Sir M. Hale. 

, ade. In a correct 
manner; in conf ity with truth, justice, 
rectitude, or propriety; according to a stan- 
dard; in conf ty with a copy or original; 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, bull; 


; accurately; without fault or error: 
have correctly; to write, speak, or 
— * At ge correctly 
— n L Conformity 
to Se rasth > as, the cor- 
rectness of op oon o judgment, or of 
manners.—-2. Conformit J. to settled usages 
or rules; as, correctness in writing or speak- 
ing —%. Conformity to a copy or original. 
Those pieces have never before 
with, .. correctness.” Swift — 4. C 
to established rules of taste or proportion: 
as, the correctness of design in painting. 
sculpture, or architecture. ‘Correctness of 
design in this statue.” Addizon.—SyN_ Ac- 
curacy, exactness, regularity, precision, pro- 


ety. 

(ko-rekt’'ér), n. «1. One who cor- 
rects; one who amends faults, retrenches 
error, and renders conformable to truth or 
Ley. sigan fl or to any standard; as, a corrector 

press; a corrector of abuses —2 One 
—— for correction; one whe 

or reforms by chastisement, reproof, 
or instruction. 


O great corrector of enormous times! 
Shaker of o'er-rank states, that healest with blood 


‘ormity 


3. That which corrects; that which abates 
or removes what is noxious or incon- 
venient; an ingredient in a com 

which abates or counteracts the force of 
another; as, an alkali is a corrector of acids. 


Turpentine is a corrector of quicksilver, Qsetecry. 


magistrate of a 
a — — 
wer, 
et, Corri (korri), n. (Gael) ‘The ol- 
game usually 


- ash a lies. 


— — Sir iF, Soset. 
Correlate (ko'ré.1at), n. IL con and rele- 
tus See —— One who, or that 

stands a reciprocal relation to 
which stands in 8 recreate 

Whatever amount of power an organism expends 
in any shape, is the cirvadalé and —— * 
power that was taken into it frog without. 

Herbert Spencer. 

Goereiate (hors tat oi pet. & pp. corre- 
im have a 

as 


o’ré-lat), «t=. To place in recip- 
rocal relation; to ns oer 
parallelism between; to determine the rela- 
tions between, as between several objects 
or phenomena which bear a resemllance to 
one another, 


Correlation a 
relation; similarity or paral- 
lelism of —* w.—Correla 
orces. See under Force. 
ve (ko-rel’it-iv), a. [L. eon and 
relativus. RELATE TIVE} 


Man end womts, master and servant, father and 
sts rational foudation them of al goverament 
origin of a to govern, conrelatine 
to ber is this — 5s Broughsei, 
Oorrelative (ko-re't-iv), n. 1. That which 

is op to something else in a certain 


The son is the corredative of bis father; darkness 
and at ate crenata rest is the correianve of 


— the antecedent to 


—— adr. Ina 
Gurraaieveness (ko-rel‘At-ly-nes), n. The 
state of correlative, 
(ko-ré-li‘jon-ist), n. One of - 
persuasion 7 


the same — 
one 


apondre, or cor eae aaa and 


oll, pound; , Sc. abune; f, Sc. fry 








CORRESPONDENCE 





22 to amawer. See RESPOND. ) L To! 


be correspondent or congruous; to be adapted 
, &; to be suitable to; to be adequate or 

rtionate to; to ; to fit: used al 

—— or followed y swith correspund tv as, * 
and actions do 
of manners does not correspond with 
clerical character. 

Words being but empty sounds, any further than 
they are signs of our ideas, we cannot but assent to 
theni, aa they correspond to these ideas. Locke. 
2 To communicate by letters sent and re- 
celved, to hold intercourse with a person 
at a distance by sending and receiving 


An — rose up and read the statutes; 

Not for three years to correspond with home . 

Not for three years to speak with any men. Tennyson. 

3.t To hold communion. 

Self-knowing and from thence 

Magnanimous to correspond with heaven, Mitten, 

Sry. To suit, agree, fit, anewer. 
Correspondence (ko- nd’ens), m, 1. Re- 

lation, congruity; — adaptation of one 

thing to another. ‘The correspondence of 

anevent toa tion Worcester.—2. In- 

tercourse between persons at a distance 

by means of letters sent and answers re- 

ceived; as, the ministers of the two courts 

have had a correspormlence on the subject of 

commerce, 

To facilitate correspondence between one im peed 

Londoa and pee * tot ——— 

objects of the post-offic = 

Hence—3 The letters which pass oe 


ome puted Friendly in 


tercourse; reciprocal exchange 


Rae inary paseans 2 
the other great men in the stat 
5. In the inate, the adaptation of the parts 
of a design to one another. 


The ——a— — of types and antitypes . 
7* he reasonable confirmations of the foreknowledge 
—— apt and votes — 


Their 
as a breach of of 
ae lense of Peers, and contrary to eas tar torre 
— —— ought to be between the two Houses 
of Parliamer Hallam, 
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their origin to the softer nature and cariler decay of , 


the rock, with which at remote periods they may 
even have been nearly filled. Prof. Ra — 


Corrige, t v.t 


Fr.] Tocorrect. Chaucer. 


‘tam (ko-ri-jen'dum), n. pL Corri- | 
ity geda, ho jen‘da). A thing or word to 


corrected or altered. 
t — jent), 8 IL corrigena, cor- 
corriga, 


— tocorreet. See Con- 
RECT. ] med, corrective. 
CAcEigens (rv'ect ek, 1. Tn med, a correc- 


Corrigibility (ko’rl-ji-bil"i-th, n.  Corrigi- 


bleness. 

—— — (ko'ri-ji-b}), a. (Fr., from L. cor- 
rigo, to correct.) 1. t may be set right 
or be Feo a5, & efect, 2. 

reformed; as, oe man m 
—* ———— that may be c 


for ——— 
He was adjudged corrigtdve for such Saag = 


4.+ Having power to correct; corrective. 
on ae corrigiile aathority of ba | Aas in 
our 


— — ——— n. The que 
—— 


— ost Ia é-la), n. Agenusofannual 
or perenni tock bot. te nat. order Ile- 
cebracem. There is only one British species, C. 


Uittoralis (strapwort es are abund- 
— in ns Solctihe deerdatina the Mediter- 


ean Sea. 
Corrival (ko-ri'val n, fio cor for con, to- 
, and BE. |, L. rivalis. See RIVAL.) 
1. Lit.'a fellow-rival; hence, a rival; a com- 
petitor. ‘The Geraldines and Bu ad- 
versaries and corrivals one against the other.’ 
Spenser.—2. A companion; a co-rival. ‘And 


Shak, [In both uses rare or obsolete, } 
For Dr. Latham's distinction between this 
word and co-rival see extract under Co- 


RIVAL. 
Corrival (ko-17'val), ».t See Co-RIVAL. 
F a, Having contending 


ul —— — anil cor- 

rival with that of God. — — 
O- 

ri’val-shi 4 n. —— ey rivalry. 

‘Corrivalry and and opposition to Bp. 

Oarsivatet (ko’ri-vit), vt. [L. corrivo, cor- 


rivatum—con, and rico, to draw off, from 
rivus, a —— To draw water out of 
several in! 


t (ko-ré-spond’ent), a. 1, Suit- to one. ‘Rare devices to 
able; uous: * le; ent wa _corrivate waters.’ Burton. 
adapted: 0a, t behaviour be it Corrivationt (ko-ri-vi‘shon), ». The run- 
to profession, and both be corre ent to | ning of different streams into one. 
peed macale—t.t Chedienty conformable in Corroborant (ko-rob’6- fant), & [See 
haviour. CORROBORATE. —— ening; having the 
0 power or o as, @ 
— —— Shak, — — 
it (ko-ré-spond’ent), m. One Corroborant (ko-rov’é-rant), n, Amedicine 
who * — * with whom an inter- cores lage « the human body when 
course on letters olla m 
a person who sends regular communications dorroporate (ko-rob’5-rat), vt. ain & pp. 
to a newspaper from a distance. ‘A negli- corroborated; ppr. corroborating. [L. corro- 
gent dent,’ Melmoth.—Special cor- | bere—con, an ** to — from 
re , & person, generally a man of | ur, } 2, To strengthen: to make 
some literary repu , commissioned * strong, or to give : mp fos 
the proprietor or proprietors of an judgment, au ty, or 
to record and transmit the — habits. ſOb⸗olescent.j 
great event taking place, as The nerves are corroderated thereby, = atts. 


o-ré-spond‘ent-lf), adv. 
manner. 
o-ré-spond’ing), __ and a, 


1. on intercourse 
2 —— agreeing ; ee oa ee 
— member of @ society, one residing 
who ; with it on its 
special subject, but generally has no deliber- 
voice in its administration. 


(ko-ré-spond'ing-i), adr. 


— —— —— a. Answer- 
—S 1), ade. In 


Corridor * n rom It. corridore, 
currere, 


Tn a co 


In a corre 


rec a gallery oF ; ‘in a bulldog lead, 
arch. a or passage ina . 
ing to chambers at a distance from 


each other, 2 In fort. the covered w 


aring sonne the whe compass of the forth. 
ofa 


Corrie (kor’ri), ae sore, * A 
Se Siow te a Lal See ex a] 
— ——— 
is the corrdes. 
a 


be 
there ls no analogy between 
volcanic craters; rogtmeea the rit an oder 


2. To confirm; to make more certain; to 
establish; to give additional assurance; as. 
the news was doubtful, but is corroborated 
by recent advices. 


When the truth of a person's assertions is called in 
eee. Ws fortunate for hm if he have respectable 
corroborate his testimmon 


Corroboratet (ko-rob’é-rit), a. Corrobo- 
rated ; ened; confirmed. ‘Except 

they be te by custom.’ Bacon. 

Corroboration (ko-rab’-ri"shon), n. L The 
act of strengthening or confirming, addition 
of strength, assurance ; 
firmation; aa, the corroboration of an argu- 
ment or of intelligence.—2. That which cor- 
roborates. 

Corroborative (ko-rob’é-rit-iv), a. Baving 
the power of fing to strength or additi 


S —— * = 
cine that strengthens; 


—— — Tend- 


Corrobory (kor-rob’é-ré", kor- 
Corroboree, The native name of the Aus- 


tralian war. 
vag, yt ate ta 4 Stage iad 


rodo, to 1. To eat degrees; 
to wear away oF diminish by gradually separ: 











| eee 


CORRUGATE 





ating small particles from a body in the 
manner an animal gnaws a substance; as, 
nitric acid corrodes copper.—2 To wear 
away by ; to prey upon; to impair; 
to consume by slow degrees; as, the anxious 
man is a victim to corroding care.--3. To 
envenom or embitter; to polson; to blight. 
aw its —_ pene diffuse, 
a ing — ft, bdastin: 
inp —S 
Syx. To * gnaw, waste, wear away 
t (ko- réd’ent), a. Having the 
or wasting by degrees. 


t (ko-réd’ent), mn. Any substance 
or —— that corrodes. 
ord dl-at [See Cor- 


wre oro tA ti), n. The 
q 

— beatin, oe @ That may be 
corroded. 


ordé-df), 2. See Cornopy. 
wine ty (ko-rés'i-bil"i-ti), m ~Corrodi- 


Corrosible (ko-rés'i-bl), a. Corrodible. 


power of 


wt. 
RODE. conn te i 


(ko-rds‘i-bl-nes), n. The 

quality of being corrosible. 
Corrosion (ko-ré’zhon), * nm corrode. } 
1. The action dl away by 
slow s acids on 


which — I Be sr substance vaction 


Corvresten is a particular species of dissolution of 
—— 


. the act of into, im 
t Fig, th act of cating into, impaling or 
envenoming, or blighting. 


{ | breaks not out in parox: 
Ph mg greeny ny hee by —— 


Corrosive (ko-rés’iv), a. L Ea wearing 
away; having the power of Eating we wear- 
— or impairing ; as, corrosire 

su jMimate ; a corrosive ulcer. ‘Those cor 
rovive fires.’ Milton.—2. Having the 
oe fretting or vexing, envenoming or 


it mecrod aces Of — 
Correstve famine waits. Thomson, 


—Corrosive sublimate, the bichloride of 


ean by subli 
—— mista ote — — 
lpia it 


metals, uall 
changed. ae 


quality 


salt and mercuric * is a white 
erystalline solid, and is an acrid poison of 
great virulence; the stomach- — and 
emetics are the surest preventives of ita 
deleterious effects when accidentally swal- 
lowed; white of egg has also been found 
serviceable in allaying its oe * 
m the stomach. It — 
soe * water but only 2 of ng wrt La 
itssolution. It is used in medicine in doses 
of of ee to ;yth of a grain. Corrosive subli- 
is a powerful antiseptic, and hence is 
employed to preserve anatomical pre 
tions. » CO) canvas, &c., also, 
when soaked in a solution of it, are found 
to be better able to resist decay when ex- 
to the combined destructive influence 
of air and moisture. 

ep ep EK pie ot 
€ quality or 3 
a corroding substance. 


Correstves are substances which, when ed in 
contact with living parts, gradually di —— 


2. Morally, —— which irritates, ‘preys 


upon one, or 
though be a fretfal corrertey, 
Gitiskeles caekdd come Shak, 


— yh adv. Like a cor- 
power of corrosion; in a 
corrosive — nm Th 
Corrosiveness(ko-ros'‘iv-nes), n. The 
= — eating away, or wearihe; aos 


Corrosivity rd-siv'i-ti), n. Corrosire- 
ness. [Rare. 

Ty-gant), a. [See Cornu- 
— Ha ay power of contracting 


Corrugate (ko’ru-git), ¢.¢ pret. & pp. cor- 
} ppr. (L. 


rugatum cor for con, “rugo, to wrinkle ] 
td eee to — or —— into folds; 
aS, 


Corrngate —— — 1. Wrinkled; con- 


Extended views a narrow mind extend, 
Push out its arruget, expansive make, 


Young. 
2. In zool. and bot. applied to a surface 
which rises and falls in parallel angles more 
or less acute. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. lock; g, go; 


j, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


CORRUGATED 


Corrugated(ko’ry-gat-ed),p. anda. Wrinkled. 
—— iron, common sheet iron or 
‘gal ed" iron, which has been bent into 
folds or wrinkled by being between 
two powerful rollers, the ridges of the one 
corresponding to the grooves of the other, 
or by hydrostatic pressure upon a movable 
upper block driven upon a lower one. Iron 
thus treated will resist a much greater strain 
than flat fron, each ve re nting a 
half tube. A le sheet, so thin as to be 
unable to stand without bending _— 
on. 


and 





gn lightness and power of resisting vio- 
ent shocks, * 


as the 
material for lifeboats. 
Corrugation (ko-ry-gi’shon), n. A wrinkl- 
ing; contraction into 
Co: r (ko'ry-git-ér), n In anat. a 
muscle, the office of which is to contract 
into wrinkles the it acts on; as, the cor- 
rugator su ii, a small muscle situated 
on each side of the forehead, which con- 
Gerrapuadeceian & In anat., drawing 
‘jent),a, Ing 
er; contracting.—Corrugent muscle, 
Same as area. 
Corrumpable} (ko-rump’a-b]), a, [Fr.] Cor- 
Corrampe! (ko-rump’), v.t. To corrupt 
‘o-rum v. corrup! 
‘The clotered blood corrumpeth,” Chaucer, 


process, 
change from a good to a bad physical con- 
dition in any way. 
fi 
pan ane he Pil - Fa Pa 
cy ——— 
change from good ; to pervert; 
impair; to debase. : 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
+ Cor. xv. 33. 
3. To defile, pollute, or infect. 
————— ht gor dot 
consclence with ce los i. 
4. To pervert or vitiate the integrity of; to 
entice from a good to an evil course of con- 
duct; to bribe. 
Heaven is above all yet; there sits a Judge 
That oo king can corrugt, Shak. 
5. To debase or —— — 
tions or Inpovations; to Infect with imper- 
fections or errors; to falsify; as, to corrupt 
language; to corrupt the sacred text. 
corrupts the melody 
Tes tanta theo — whos young. 
eneryron. 
(ko-rupt), v.c 1. To become putrid; 
to putrefy; to rot. 
The aptness of air or water to corrugf or 


lear gr mda fig age tome od . 
Corrupt (ko-rw a. corru, : 
of corrumpo. Bee the verb.] Aa 4s 
from a sound to a putrid state, as by natu- 


y. 


At what ease 
Might corrwe? minds procure knaves a5 corrngt 
To swear against you, Shak, 
They are corrupt; they have done 2* 
3. Debased; rendered impure; changed to a 
worse state; as, corrupt —4. Ready 
— a onvest eoaiemen i Set oee 
udge; a col ency. No - 
uine; infected with errors or sslstakens 0a, 
the text is qos 4, os 
Corrupter (ko-ru n e who or that 
which corry, See CORRUPT. 
rupt’fyl), a. Full of corrup- 
tion; corrupt; corrupting. 
of this h its 
— abe . recente support 
encroachments, 5. date, 
(ko-rupt'l-bilL-t), n. The 
ing corru 


Pate, far, fat, f9ll; mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 
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to and destruction; as, our bodies are 
corruptible,— 2. That may be yitiated in 
qualities or principles; susceptible of de- 
pravation; ag, manners are corruptible by evil 
example, 

Corruptibie {ko-ruptt-b}), mn, That which 
may decay and perish; the human body. 

This corruptidie must put on 


1 Cor. x¥. 
Corrupttblenees (ko.rupt't-bl-nes n. Sus- 
ceptibility of corruption; corrup’ ity. 
o-rupt'- adr. In sucha 
manner as —— corrup’ , or pore 
Corrupting rupting), n. et tiat- 
ing or destroying the integrity of. 
Besides their innumerable corrwfti of the 
i writings. er Taylor. 


Fathers 
Corrupting (ko-rupt’ing), a. Fitted or tend- 
ing to fr Lng = * 








CORTICAL 
India, the Vulpes, Canis, or Oynaloper corenc. 
It is gregarious, prowls b , burrows, 
gud taeda and ome, * 

(kor skor-pi-j’nis), mn. [L., 
the h of the scorpion. ] name 
for An’ a star of the first magnitude in 


Lt The li body; 
For he was strong, and mighty corse, 
As aver tdeaed oaer ts meen ee, Spewrer. 


2 A corpse; the dead body of a human 
being: a poetical word. 

"Twas not those souls that fed in pain 

Which to their corser came again, ¥ M 


tnt 
t 


Coleridge. 








o-rup’ahen), mn. II —4 
1. The act of corrupting, or state of 
corrupt or putrid; the destruction of the 
natural form of bodies by the of ' 
the component or ty mi i be 
in the putrefaction; de- . * 
terio ion, however produced. — — 
Pt elie eal ry 
2 Putrid matter; —3. Depravity; wicked- z 
ness; nahaonserad phot hy ta Efe ; 
principles; loss of purity or integrity. . 
Se ee * We , 
4 Debasement, taint, or tendency to a! £; : 
worse state. { _. 
70 Geep sine — ara SE Ss 
But such an honest chronicler as Geitith. Shas. | PRUs a 
§. Impurity; depravation; debasement; as, : 3 4 
a corruption of language. —6. A perverting | Corselet (a), with Morion Win&® an are 
or vitiating influence; more specifically, | or head-piece (4, teh attached he ora 
Biest credit tast and best ! the thighs (¢}. etl Te 
That lends corveyption lighter wings to ty. Pope. P je with, or as 
— tn elections le the grest enemy of tro — —— — — 
7. In law, taint; impurity of blood in con- | Corse-present (kors’pre-zent), nA mor- 
sequence of an act o der of treason or | © —— ———— 
——2—— eps — ——— 
aoa pa nat = — the corp and presented to the pica 
em escen 
Corset ay (Dim. of O.Fr. cors, L. 
pena tes cere sale 3S ae , the 8 thi to give 
Sys. Putrescen polluti Grete the tals: a botienn stays: used 
— 2 om, | chiefly by women. ' It usually consists of 3 
defilement, contamination, depravation, de- sort of fi losely to the 
basement, adulteration, depravity, taint, stiffe by strips steel, whalet * 
Corruptionist (ko-rup’shon-ist), mn. A de- | other by a lace. 
fender of rasta —— Sidney ——— —* a en a 
Corruptive Le oie — —— Zine beeen 53 
power of corrupting, . or 3 heart. 
BR ee | ne er meenentey 2 [A. Sax. 
Corruptless (ko-rupt’les), a. Not suscep- | corsnad, probabl 0. Fris. korbita) from 
tible of ur —— < Corruptioes root of se oe 
corruptly , rupt'l)), ade. 1. In a corrupt G kilren, to ch Sond ound as eee 
0-1 . Ina . Oost), an: 7 
edly mt —— ———— 4 FO Sea] Cie ann at 
3 ou 3 | n : 
We have dealt corruptly against thee. careless aie of 
— Neh. &. . bread consecrated by exorcism to be 
2 Th influences; specifi- | swallowed bya as a trial of 
oly, by or corsupiion; as, a Judg- og moe get ge a Bwascupyetss Ost 
——— —— 
corrupt; or no 
—— A wate 'of moral —— as, sou were innocent, it wotld cate no har 
corru, a judge.— ous from t 
state ; — ; impurity; as, the cor- **32— —— ‘A train of attend. 
ruptness an 
corrupts. —— Cty tay ep eae ro 
ese name 
Tove retin Se soe bent states of the kingdom, composed of nobility, 
corrupiress, tye thy rongue “P| clergy, and representatives of cities; the 
Cors,tn. Acurse. Chaucer. ; assembly of the states, answering, in some 
Corsair (kor’sir), n. (Fr. corsaire, from It. | measure, to the jament of G Britain. 
corsare or Pr. corsart, a corsair, from Pr. | Cortex (kor'teks), n. [L.] 1. Bark, as of a tree; 
and It. corsa, a course, a cruise, from L. | hence, an outer co The cortex in 
cursus, a course, from curro, to ran.] 1. A | Plants consists of an inner fibrous layer 
pirate; one who cruises or scours the ocean | called the liber or a middle 
with an armed vessel, without a commission | cellular layer usually the colour- 
from any ** * state, — and —— — Ok on outer 
—— St which i the = —— —— 
name to other times med. Peruvian bark. a a mem. 
Licked wite ons Saves and a thousand crimes, ——— ———— 
le e — 
2 A piratical vessel. cortical  cieon casa as 
* oO preset Cortical (kor’tik-al), [From L. carter, 
ranean. a. 
— Cormne orsak), mn A species of | bark.) to, or consisting of bark 
yello fox or found in Tartary and | or rind; resem’ bark or rind; external; 
ndte, not, mive; tube, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abwme; ff, Sc. icp 


CORTICATA 
belonging to the external covering; as, the 
cortical er of the brain. — Cortical sub- 


(kor'ti-ki-ta), n. = See CorTI- 


cata, 
The barked co! 


epithet, in bot, for a capsule, in which the 
outer hard part is lined by an inner soft 
Ldap or where the outer spongy or cork- 

like part covers the proper crust of the cap- 


sule. 
ee (kor-tis'i-fér), n. IL cortex, cor- 
ticis, bark, and fero, to bear.) One of the 


cata, 

Corticiferous (kor-ti-sif'ér-us), a. [See 

Corticiver.] Producing bark, or that 

which resembles it. 

— — (kor-tis'‘i-form), a IL cortez, 
corticis, bark, and forma, pe.) Resem- 


bling bark. 
Corticine — n. An alkaloid found 
in the bark of the ula. 


ua trem 
Corticous kor ik, —— 
hard ——— oth as —— ee 4* on 


Corte tort lA), bm Gel 1. In arca a small 
court, divisions or appur- 
oie ery a building. The cortile was an 
—— adjunct to the any churches or 
basilicas, and was uare form, 

and in Italy at the presen 8* often em: 
bellished with columns and statues. —2. The 


— portion of the veil whic 


of the pileus in igen 
or-ti‘nat or kor’- 
—_ kor-ti-na‘ri-us), a, (See ConTINA.) In 
bet. having a cobweb-like structure. 

Cortusa (kor-tQ'sa), mn. [After Corfusus, an 

Italian botanist.) Bear's-ear sanicle, a genus 

of — nat. order Primulaces, containing 

gle species found in the alpine districts 

of the Old World, It is a low, flowering, 
herbaceous th 


native in ac 
ral, rhombol or p 
it is next to the diamond; th 


diffe 
— chiefly in colour. It is 
moat 


form a of cided prism Bye A gg pyra- 
It is nearly ————— 
(Al, — its gravity tan four 
tof water. Its colour is ous — 
. blue, or red, inel: to gray, due to 
iron, co , ke, isa variety 
of corundum. corundum is a at 
coloured [t is known as sapphire ruby, 


topaz, &e. 
Coruscant (ko-rus’kant See Cornvs- 
— Fy 5 glitters 3 es, ‘Co. 


Coruscate (to-wit) at pret. & pp. co- 
AP age = beg 


—F matter." 
Corusca’ o-rus ki/ahon), n. (Lk corse, 
catio.]) LA ; a sudden burst of 


in the clouds or atmoephe auch as ‘ 
produced by electricity the higher regions 
of the ee during nigh 
aurora bo ‘ ing the and corusea- 
eas af ailinten Gent tame e x 
cations eclinin: we! 
— of intellectual — 

at the 


root —— ————— 


—— 
the fable, but there 
fancy, Hatiam, 


Syn. Flash, glitter, blaze, radiation. 
Corve (korv), mn. Same as Corf. 


| 
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Corvée *2 n. 
ata, for L —— for con, intens., 


preacri 

forced or commanded — ——— feudal 
law, an obligation on the inhabitants of a 
district to perform certain services, as the 
repair of roads, &c., for the sovereign or the 
feudal lord. 

Corven,t pp. [From carre.] Cut; carved. 

ucer. 


curves current bers 


pr ee thay mabe gp fe ta er 
flush-decked vessel, ship-rigged, bat with- 
out aq and having only one 


—* (kor.ve et’té). In the mand 
“Vi a . 
curvet (which a * 5 
Corvida (kor’vi-dé), n.pl. IL corvus, a crow, 
and Gr. eidos, resem ce, 1 The crows, a 
in which the bill 


(Fr., L.L. corvada, ero. 


stiff Castle. * 
feathers directed tote 3 The family in- 

cludes the common crow, rook, raven, mn, mag. 
Pie, ay, Pe een nut-cracker, Corni 


orvorant to the crow. ‘ 
+ (kor’vé-rant), n. Same as Cermo- 


Corvus (kor’vus), » [L. corrus, a raven.) 
1. In astron, a constellation of the southern 
Patent containing nine stara.—2. The 
hame given to several ancient mili war 


nes, from their sw resem 
beak of a crow, used in marine 
are, consisted of a gue proto cf tre, 
with «spike at the end, by means of 
= Speen open 


—* out from the vessel's side, 
hen wed to fall upon the first hos- 
tile vessel that came within its range. By 
this means the vessel was either seriously 
—— ee eee co That one Bass 
to hand. Another kind, corrus 
pe angen was “om for 
8 In zool a genus of 
cluding the crow, jackdaw, raven, and rook. 
wo | Gate ‘ri-bant), m pl Odrytantoe he 
rants 1 The L ph 5- 
ri-bant’éz), however, is —— more 
quently used. A priest of —— who cele- 
brated the m * eek manana te 


oY rid-a-Ti" 
table base whic! 
the 
C. fabacea, 


Corydalis (ké-rid’a-lis), nm. (Gr. korydallis, 


is 
te Corydalis 


a lark, the spur of flower resembling 
that of the } Agenusof — — 
2538* nat. order 

glaucous herbs, with ternate 


brous roots wards of eighty 

several * — bere 
been naturalized in Britain under the name 
of fumitory, but C. clavicula, a somewhat 
* climbing — Pg is the only » native, 
—— of he northera hem 


ited by having a 
m. ph (See Cory- 


Coryincam ril a⸗ 
ih im t nat. order of 
ous or incomplete « 


Lus.} 
xogens, consisting 
trees or shrubs, Er ped natives of the 
colder parts of the world, , and valuable elther 
for the nuts od 

uce, The 

orn and the sweet chestnut all belong 
to this r. By some botanists the Cory- 
lacew are as a sub-order of the 
Amentacem. The order is tie-in called 


Corylus (ko'ril-us) nT, from G 
us (ko’ril-us), m [ r. 
‘a helmet, in reference to the calyx co 
the nut.) The hazel, a genus of shrubs or 
amall trees, nat. order — of which 
porate regions of the ves of the tem- 
———— of the northern hemisphere. 
* the ** hazel 5 — 
— common copses 
throughout Britain. It yields a — 





CORYZA 


- | timber, and from the nut is obtained an 
abundance of bland oil. 


Corymb "or, her nm [L. 
the uppermost ft, 


cluster of fruit or pay 
from . & helmet.) In 
bot. tha form of inflor- 
escence in which the 


flowers, each on its own 
dicel of different 264 


Corymb. a flat broad mass of flowers 
with a convex or level top, 
as in the hawthorn and candy-tuft. 
Corymbiate, Corymbiated (ké-rim’bi-at, 
——— @ In bot. with 
of berries or blossoms in the form 
ot cori (ké-rim-bif'ér-é), nm. pl. A 
n, seC- 
tion of the 


t. ord — tae, 
having their cat tat — 
Corymbiferous (k6-rim-b — a. IL 


— ond A to bear.] 
eae a Ly 


bodes in Td areal or 


bose (k6-rim’bia), a. In bot. relating 
Corymbosely (ké-rim’bie-ll), ads, In 

v. a 

—— — in theshape of a corymb; 


Corymbulose Tim’ba- 
lus, —— a. Having —— 


of little 
bas co -rim’bes), n. Acorymb (which 


(ko-ri‘ni-dé), n. a (Gr. koryné, a 
club-like bud or shoot, and efdos, resem- 
blance.] A family of hydroid ceelenterates. 
The consists either of a single polypite, 
or of several united by a canosarc, w 
—v develops a firm outer layer or poly- 


o'ri-fa), mn. [Gr. koryphé, the 
summit; Ay rene te ee leaves growing 


ims with 
natives of t 

cies are CT of Bengal, and C. 
eulifera, the Taliput-palm of 
leaves of the former 


— 
pate eam 3 


reg: fe "dolphin of 

Mppurte A ——— natives of 
— ae waliann ualveme talon’ Wess 
in their motions, and very voracious. 

are of brilliant colours, and are objects ot 
admiration to every voyager. By some na- 
turalists this us has been raised to the 
rank of a family under the name Coryph- 


(ko-ri-fén'i-dé), n. pl. See 
CORYPHANA, 


63 m. (Fr. See Corr- 

PHEUS.} = * wr. tL, or 
o-ri-fé'us), n. , Gr. ~ 
the lender of the chords in the Ail 


the head.) The chief 
of a chorus; th ra te cio co 


o-rif’é-don, 
= ‘6-dont), n. Tar. a t, and 
4 a tooth.) phe, «paint a 


and France. 
5 n. A genus of brachy- - 
tailed crustaceans, 


found on 
the coasts of 


the — Corystes is the t; 
n. [Gr. Ta, an ness 


— 
— in the head, from korys, a 
} In med. inflammation of the mu- 
cous membrane of the nostrils, eyes, &., 
usually arising from cold. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; 


&, gO; 


J, job; 


f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 





COSCINODISCUS 598 COSMOS 
Coscinodiscus (kos-sin-d-4lis’‘kus), mn [Gr. ment along with another or others; as, the cosmography, or the general description of 
koskinon, a sieve, and diskos, a round plate, | ignitary powers. the universe. 
aquoit.) A genus of minute diatomaceous (k@'zi-li), ade. In a cosey manner; Cosm Srey wpb -li}, 
alge, with simple disc-shaped frustules, | snugly; comfortably. | ade. Ina manner relating to 
remarkable for the extreme beauty of the Cosin,t. A cousin or kinsman. the universe, or corresponding 
markings on their surface. Some fifty spe- Cosin,t a. Allied: related. Chaucer. to y. 
cies have been described, chiefly inhabitants Costuage (kuz'in-aj), an. (Fr. cou . kin- (koz-mog’ra-fi), n. (Gr. bos. 
of the sea, bat some found in the fossil | See Covsin.} In lav,!(a) collateral poy the world, and graphs, 
: sits at Virginia, the Bermudas, and pat hoe he or kindred by blood; consan- | to ribe.} A description of the world or 
er localities. guinity. Burrill. (+) A writ torecover poe- | universe; or the science which teaches the 
(kos-sin-6-man’si), 2. [Gr. | session of an estate in lands whenastranger | construction of the whole aystem of worlds, 


koskinon, a sieve, and manteta, divination.) 
An ancient mode of hee geo Be by suspend. 
an by sieve, or by fixing it to the point of a 
of shears, en repeating a formula of 
words and the names of persons suspected. 
If the sieve moved when any name was re- 
ted, the person was deemed guilty. 
Pane Dae é-sé'kant), m (Abbrev. of L. 
complementi secans, secant of the comple- 
ment. See SE- 
CANT.) In geom. 
the secant of arc 
which ia the com- 
plement of an- 
other to 90°; or 
the co-secant of 
an are or angle 
is the secant of 
its complement, 
and vice versa, 
(See  COMPLE- 
MENT.) Thus in the figure let acB be an 
angle measured by the are Ab, and let Bc 
be its complement, measured by the ites 
BD; then CL, which is the secant of the 
complement BCD or BD, is the co-secant of 
ACBoraB. In like manner cH, the secant 
of ACB or AB, is the co-secant of the com- 
lement BCD or BD, 
Same as Coren (which Me 





uz'n-ing), n. In old English law, 

an offence consisting in doing anything de- 
ceitfully; cheating: defrauding. 
tient (ké-sen’shi-ent), a. [L. co for 

— —— and E. sentient.) Perceiving 


y, Cosy ‘zi), a. [From the same 
——— anug, and ey cognate 

with Teal koa, & small place well fenced.) 
Well sheltered; snug; comfortable; warm; 


social. Written also Ci oe . ‘How 
cory and pleasant it re,” arper's 
Monthly. (Colloq. and Scotch.) 

Some are cesve 7 the neuk, 

And forming awugnations. Burne. 


After Mr. Bob Sawyer had informed him that he 
meant to be wery corry, and that his friend Ben was 
to A] ome of the party, they shook hands and sepa- 
5 Rens, 

Cosy (ki’zi), n, A kind of padded 
—— or cap, put over a teapot to k 
in the heat after the tea has been infused. 


Cosher (kosh’ér), «.¢ To levy exactions, as 
formerly Irish ori did on their ten- 
— ¢ COSHERING. 


osh’ér), ef. [Allied to cosey, comy. 
—— treat with dainties; to feed with delica- 
cies; to treat kindly and fondly; to fondle; 
to pet. [Colloq.) 
Thas she corhered up Eleanor with cold fowl and 
port wine, redlope. 
Cosherer (kosh’ér-4r), n. One who practised 
coshering. [lrish.} 


—— were scattered profuse! 
idle cosAcrers, who claimed to be descentied from 
good Irish families, —— 


—— (kosh’ér-ing), n. In Ireland, an 
old feudal custom whereby the lord of the 


soil was entitled to lie and feast himself and 
his followers at a tenant's house. tri- 
bute or exaction was afterwards commuted 
for chief-rent, See extract. 
Corkerings were visitations and progresses 
the | and his followers among his tenants; 
— 
r wr, 


Coshery (kosh’é-ri), n. Coshering (which 
Bee 


t Cozier? (ki’zhi-ér), nm. [Pr. coser; 
’ 
Fr. coudre, pp. cousu-—-L. con, together, and 
sto, to sew.) A botcher; a cobbler. ‘Ye 
squeak out your cozier’s catches,’ Shak. 
-significative (k6-sig-nif’i-kAt-iv), a. 
Pani — the same signification. 
signitary (ké-sig’ni-ta-ri), n, One who 
“Sans a treaty or other agreement along . 
th another or others. 
Her Majesty's Government would not have refused 
to examine the questios in concert with the ¢o.ryai- 
— to the treaty. Scotsman newspaper, 


Signing 


has entered and abated, after the death of 
the tresail, or the Se grandfather, 
or other collatera 
Co-sine (ki'sin), nm, [Complement and sine, 
See CO-SECANT.] In geom. the sine of an are 
which is the com- 
plement of an- 
other to 90°; or 
the co-sine of an 
arc or angle is 
the sine of its 
complement, and 
let DcB, or the Cc Fr A 
are DB, be the 
complement of ACB or AB; then KB, which 





is the sine of DCB or DB, is the co-sine of ACE | 


or AB. Also FB, the sine of ACB or AB, is 
the co-aine of DCB or DB. 


Cos Lettuce (kos let’us),n. A variety of let- 
— introduced to us from the of 
To co we are indebted in — — 
Cosmetic, Cosmetical (koz-met‘ik, koz- 
met‘ik-al), a. (Gr, keene . from kosmes, 
order, beauty.) Beautifying; ving 
beauty, the beauty of com- 
lexion. 


(koz-met’ik), ». Any preparation 
that renders the skin soft, pure, and white, 
or helps to beautify and improve the com- 
plexion. 

— sof —5 its own 223 — 


Cosmic, Cosmical wel Goink, koz'mik-al), a, 
{Gr, kosmikos, from koemos, the universe, 
order, as of the universe. } 1, Relating to the 
universe and to the laws by which its order 
is maintained. 

According to the universal cormrioa! theory, the 
earth, the round and bevel level carth, was the centre of 
the whole system, Milman 


—— Harmonious, as the universe; or- 


u d 
ot meting 
cosmic or poble, nor ever will know, Cariyle, 

3. Pertaining to the solar system as a whole, 
and not to the earth alone.—4. In astron, 
rising or setting with the sun: the opposite 
of acronycal.—&. Of inconceivably or 
—— duration; immensely protracted, 

ike the periods of time req for the de- 
velopment of great cosmical ¢ 

The buman understanding, for exatiple — that 
faculty which Mr. Spencer has turned so skilfully 
round upon its own antecedents—is self a resalt of 
the play between organism and environment th 
conic ranges of tine, TQ 
—Cosmic pry that inconceivably rapid 
rate of speed at which cosmical bodies move 
in their orbita. mik-al-t), ade. With the 

Cosmically (koz’ 5 Ir. 

sun at rising or setting; as, a star is said to 
rise or set cosmically when it rises or sets 
with the sun. 


Cosmogonal (koz-mog’on-al),a. Cosmogonic. 
(koz-mo-gon'- 
ik, koz-mo-gon‘ik-al), a. Belonging to cos- 
ogony. 


m 
Cosmogonist (koz-mog'on-ist), », One who 
treats of the origin or —— of the uni- 


verse; one versed in cosmogony 
‘om-d), me. (Gr. kowmo- 


ring forth; 8k. jan.j The generation, or 

". J ori- 

gin, or creation of gai vy d or universe; 

doctrine or science a the origin or for- 
mation of the universe. 


tenes ote the - of the world, . has been 

a favourite stedy of ancient and modern times. 
Whewell, 

All religious theories, schemes, and which 

embrace actions of carmngony, or w erwise 

reach into its domain, prone g mp pay - do this, 

submit to the control of ani ish all 


thought of controlling e 


Coamographer (koz-mog’ra-fér), n. One 

who describes the world or universe, includ- 
ing the heavens and the earth; one versed 
in cosmography, 


O- I-ta- , Cosmograp gmfiica @ Re 
pe havi —— ot treaty wa other agree- | graf'ik, aphe, Cosme ) @ Cine to to 


Fate, fiir, fat, fall; me, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 





also Pantacosm, 

— — n. (Gr. knees, 
world latreia, divine worship.) The 
worship = to the world or its parts by 


the heath 
Cosmological neater ey, bape a. [Ree 
CosmoLogy,] Pertaining to cosmology, re- 
JJ— 
or to the science of the universe. 
(koz-mol'o-jist}, n. One who 
describes the universe; one versed in ca- 


mol 

Cosmology (koz-molo-ji), n. [Gr. *— 
logia—-koemos, the universe, 
course.) The science of the w —— 


creation, the 


modifications 
material things, the laws of motion, and the 
order and course of nature. 


oz-mom'et-ri), n  [Gr. Ene 
* * world, _ = — 
ec measuring w degrees 
and minutes. 
ic a [Gr. dee. 
mos, world, and plassd, to form.) World- 
— ee ition of the 
world, ‘Seneca, a 
Haliywell. 
Cosmopolite (koz-mo-pol’- 
i- —— oz-mop'o-lit), 1. Ee kowmes, world, 
. a citizen.) who has 
no oo fired residence; as is nowhere a 


atranger, or who is at home in every place; 
a citizen of the world. 
I came tam into the world a pure cadet. a true 


cesomopolite: Dot to land, lease, — — other. 
Cosmopolitan, (koz-mo-pel’- 
i-tan, koz-mop'o-lit),a, from local, pro- 


— 2 —— ge or attach- 
men ving eelings of a cosmope- 
lite; capable of making one’s self at home 
all over the world; common to all the world. 


tal is becom cd 
The Cheiroptera are cormegelitan. Pry, Owen. 
In other countries taste is perhaps too excluarely 
national; in Commany +h aaa ee 


k ton ine 
(ee og. mo pl -im }, 


Cosmopoli 
—— or having the character of, a 
Cosmo) 

——— er een — 
state a 

—— vd . 

local or national preju ** 
or peculiarities; state of being a citizen of 
the world. 


The of Germany, 
nationality of the man, and the omentaiious 
and y of the Frenchman. 


Coleridge 
Cosmorama (koz-mo-ri'ma, koz-mo-ra'ma), 
n. (Gr. kosmos, the world, and Aorama, 4 
view.] A view or series of views of the 


be to —— the effect of actual vision 
— — 
oramic (koz-mo-ram’‘ik), a. Relating 


to & cosmorama. 
Cosmos (koz’mos), ». [Gr. koemes, order, 
ornament, and the universe as an 


ord and beautiful } 1. Order; 
ani. system. 


—— across the Nine dim Certuries, 
we salate thee, still visible as a valiant Son of ( ansef 
and Son of Heaven, sent us, 262 ae 
who did ST pen — ni hi a, and 
whose works accordingly bear to our 

to all days! Cariyee. 








néte, not, move; ‘tabe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; ¥, Se. fey. 
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Hence—2, The universe as an embodiment 
of order and harmony; the system of order 
aud harmony combined in the universe. 

The fabric of the external universe first received 
the tithe of ‘corantos,’ or ‘beautiful order,” Prick, 

3. The doctrine or description of the uni- 
verse as an orderly and beautiful system; 
as, Humboldt’s Cosmas. 

Cosmosphere (koz’mo-afér), mn. (Gr. kownos, 
world, and sphaira, asphere.] An appara- 
tus for showing the tion of the earth, at 
apy given time, with respect to the fixed 
stars, It consists of a hollow glass globe, 
on which are depicted the stars forming the 
constellations, and within which is a terres- 
trial globe. 

Cosmothetic (koz-mo-thet’ik), a. Belleving 
in the real and substantial existence of 
matter, but denying that the phenomenal 
world of which we are directly conscious 
has any existence external to our minds. 

The absurdity of this supposition has accordingly 
constrained the profoandest cormothetic idealists. 
notwithstanding their rathonal abhorrence of a super- 
natural aswaption, to embrace the second alterna 
tive Sir 1. Hamatites, 

Co-sovereign (k5-so've-rin), n. A joint-sove- 
reign; a king or queen consort. 

Peter being then only a boy, hin, Iran's sister 
of the whole blood, was Josned with them as regent, 
ander the thle of oe-seerrige. Brongham, 

Coss (kos), n. In India, a road-tmensure of 
variale extent, ranging between 14 mile and 
2 miles. 

Cosas (kos), m A word used only in the 
phrase Kule of Coss, an early name for 
algebra, See Cossic. 

Cossack (kos‘sak), n, [Ras kosak; Turk. 
kazdék, arobber.) One of a warlike people, 
very expert on horseback, inhabiting the 
steppes in the south of Russia, about the 
Don, &e, They became united to Russia in 
164, and now form a valuable portion of 
its army, being especially useful as light 
horsemen. 

Cossas (kos’snz), n. pi. Pinin India muslins, 
of various qualities atul breadtha 

Cosset (kox'set), », (Etym. uncertain. Pos- 
siliy from old cose, a dies, Iccl. kows, the 
original meaning being that of petting. In 
Walloon coset means a sucking pig.) 1. A 
lamb brought up by hand or without the 
aid of the dam. 

Much greater gifts for guerdon thou shalt gain 

Than kiel or cesset. Spenser, 
2 Apetofany kind 2B. Jonson. [In both 
uses old or provincial } 

Cosset (kos’‘set), eo 2 To fondle; to make a 

tof. (Ol or provincial i 

Cossic, t Cossicalt (kos‘ik, kos'ik-al), a. 
(Rule of coas was an early name for algebra, 
from It regola di cosa, lit. the rule of the 
thing--cosa being the unknown qnantity.| 
Relating to algebra, ‘Artof numbers cossi- 
eal,” Dhgges, 1570 (quoted by Halliwell), 

Cossonus (kos-si/nus),m A genus of coleop- 
terous insects, of the family Curculionidm, 
of which there are several species. One of 
these, C. linearis, the type of the genus, is 
found in England in fungi and old trees; it 
is about } inch in length, of a narrow elon- 
gated form, and of black or brown colour, 

Cossus (kos'sus}, n. 
{b., a kind of larvae] 
A genus of moths of 
the family Hepialidw 
of Stephens, the Xylo- 
tropha or woodborers 
of other authors. One 
species (the C. ligni- 





Tr is one of the 

rgest of the British 
motha. The larva or  Goat-moth (Coerws 
caterpillar emits a diguipersts), 
very strong anid ddisa- 
grecable our. It is called the goat-moth 
nm the south of England. 

c us (kos’si-fus), nm. (Gr. kosayphos ] 


A genus of coleopterous insects, of the sec- 
tion Heteromera, chiefly characterized by 
dilated and flattened sides to the thorax 
and elytra. The species inhabit the south 
of Fae and the northern parts of Africa 
ard Ind 

Cost (kost), n. (0, Fr. cowt, from coster, couster 
(Fr. coftter), to cost, from L. constare, tostand 
together, to stand one in, to cost—con, to- 
gether, and etare, to stand.} 1. The price, 
value, or equivalent of a thing purchased: 
the amount in value paid, charged, or en- 
gaged to be paid for anything bought or 
taken In barter; as, the coe of a suit of 
clothes; the cost of a house or farm —2 Ex- 
pense; amount in value expended or to be 








expended; charge; that which Is given or to 
be given for another thing. 


Have we eaten at all at the king’s cut, 


a tan. xix. 42. 
%. In law, the anm fixed by law or allowed 
by the court for charges of a suit awarded 
against the party losing in favour of the 
party prevailing, &c.: as, the jury find that 
the plaintit recover of the defendant £10 
with costs of suit, or with his cost.—4, Out- 
my expense, or loss of any kind, as of time, 
labour, trouble, or the like; detriment; pain; 
suffering. 
What they had fondly wished, proved afterwards, 
to their mart, over true, Kneties, 
Who say, '! care not,” these T give for lost, 
And to imstruct them, ‘twill not quit the cost. 
Gee, Herbert. 
5. Sumptuousness; great expense. 
Let forcign princes vainly boast 
The rude calects of pride and cost. Wadler. 


Cost (kost), c.f. pret. & pp. cost; pr. couting. 
(See noun,] 1. To require to be given or ex- 
vonded in barter or purchase; to be bought 
or, a8, this book cost a crown. 


There, there! a diamond gone, aut me two thou- 
sand ducats in Frankfort! Stead. 


2. To require to be undergone, borne, or suf- 
fered; as, Johnson's Dictionary cost him 
sevon years’ labour. 
lL reriember a quarrel I had with your father, my dear, 
All for a slanderows story, that coat ine many a tear, 
i mens your grandfather, Annie; it corf me a world 
of woe, 
Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years ago. 
enuaereot, 
—Po cost dear, to require a great outlay, or 
much trouble or suffering to be borne, 
Coat (kost), m [L. costa, a rib.) Lt Arib 
or side. ‘Betwixt the edats of a ship.” B 
Jonson, -—2 


bend. See COTTISE, 


] 





In her, a subdivision of the | 


Costa (kos'ta), x» [L.,arib,] 1. In anat.the - 


ribof an animal —2 In bot. the midrib of 
& leaf,3. In entom, the rib nearest the an- 
terior margin of each wing in insecta.4, In 
conch. (a) the ridge of a shell (5) A trans- 
verse segment of a trilobite, 


Costage? (kost‘ij), n. Cost; expense. Chat- 


cer. 
Costal (keost'al), a. 


B's eosta, a rib.] Per- 
taining to the side 


the body ar the ribs; 
na, costal nerves, 


Costardt (koat‘ird), mn. [Perhaps originally 
an Daa for evstards.) L An apple.—2. A 
he. {Humoroua } 

Take him over the cestard with the hit of thy 
sword, and then throw bln into the malmsey butt is 
the next roo. Shak, 

Costard-monger, Coster-monger (kost’- 
ird-mung-gér, kost‘ér-mung-gér}), n. Origin- 
ally, anapple seller; now a hawker who sells 
any kind of fruit or vegetables. 

Costated, Costate (host’at-ed, kost’it), a 
Ribbed. Specifically—{@) In bot, applied te 


. leaves which have elevated lines, extending 


from the base to the point. (b) In zoel. ap- 
plied to the surface of the whole or part of 
an enimal when it has several broad ele- 
vated lines. 

Costato-venose (kos-ti’té-vé"néz), a, IL 
costatua, ribbed, and renosus, having veins } 
In bet. applied to a feather-veined leaf whose 
parallel side-veins are much stouter than 
those which intervene. 

Cost-book (kost’byk), n. [Costean (which 
see) and book.) In mining, a book contain- 
ing the names of all the joint adventurers 
in a mine, with the number of shares each 
holds, A shareholder who wishes to leave 
the company can do so by getting his name 
written off the cost-hook. The main distinc- 
tion of the system appears to be the facili- 
ties it alfords the shareholders of ascertain- 
ing and determining their abilities, 

Costean (kos'té-an), v4 (Corn. cothas, 
drupped, and sfean, tin.) In mining, to 
seek for a lode by sinking small aay 

Co os'té-an-ing), nm In mining, 
the process of sinking emall pits to discover 
a lode, The pits penetrate through the 
superficial strata some distance into the 
solid rock, aud passages are then driven 
from one pit to another across the direction 
of the veins, 60 as to cross all the veins be- 
tween any two. The practice is conflned 
chiefly to the tin districts of Cornwall 

Costean-pit (kos’té-an-pit), m. In mining. 
a shallow pit sank into the solid rock In 
order to trace or find tin by costeaning. 

Costeie,t ci To go by the coast. Chaw- 


cer. 

Costellate (kost-el'At},a. [From anassumed 
L. dim. costella, from costa, a rib.) In bot, 
finely ribbed or costated. 


Coster, Coster-monger ( kost’ér, kost'ér- 
mung-gér}, n. Same aa Costard-monger. 

Cost-free (kost'fré), adv. Free of charge; 
without outlay. 

Heer duties being to talk French, and her privi- 
leges to hive costfree and to pather scraps of know- 
leche. Tracheray. 

Costive (kos’tiv), a@ [Contr. from It, costi- 
patice, from L. constipo, to cram, to stuff— 
con, and stipo, to cram.) 1. Suffering from 
a morbid retention of fecal matter in the 
howels, in a hard and dry state; having the 
excrements obstructed, or the motion of the 
bowels too slow; constipated.—2.¢ Dry and 
hard. ‘Clay in dry seasona is costire.’ Mor- 
timer, —3.4 Not giving forth easily or frankly; 
close; reserved; cold; stiff; formal; reticent. 
* Costive of belief." B. Jonson, 

You mist be frank, but without indiscretion: and 
chose, without being corre. Lord Chesterfield, 


Costively (kos'tiv-li), ade. With costiveneas, 

Costiveness —— n. 1 A morbid 
detention of fecal matter in the bowels, with 
hardness and dryness; an obstruction or 
morbid slowness of evacuations from the 
bowels. Hence —2 ¢ Difficulty in giving 
forth, in a general sense; specifically, want 
of freedom of expression, 

In the Uterary and philosophical society at Man- 
chester was once a reverend disputant of the same 
coffvexcer in publick clocution with myself, 

Wakefield. 
3.+ Reservedness; coldness of manner; stiff- 


ness. 
Costless (kostles), a. Costing nothing. 
Costlew,t a. Costly. Chaucer, 
Costliness (kost'li-nes}), ». Character of 
being costly; expensiveness; great cost or 
expense; sttmpluotsnces, Rev. xviii, 19, 
(kost'lij,a, [From cost.) 1. Of a high 
price; costing much; expensive; occasioning 
much expense or labour; as, a costly habit; 
costly furniture; costly vices. 
Mary took a peand of spikenard, very cordly. 
John aii. % 
Versification in a dead language i an exotic, a far- 
fetched, castiy, sickly iovitation of that which ¢be- 
where may be found in healthful and spontaneous 





perfection. Macanday. 
2. Sumptuous; gorgeous. Shak, 
Costmary (kost’ma-ri) mn. [L. costus, Gr. 


kostos, an aromatic plant; from Ar. test, and 
Mary (the hed sar | Balsamita vulgaris, a 
peretinial plant of the nat. order Composite, 
a native of the south of Rurope, which has 
long been cultivated in gardens in Britain 
for the agreeable fragrance of the leaves. 
Costrel, Costrell (kos‘trel), » = [(W., from 
kostr, what is consumed.) 1. A small vesacl 





Costrels, 


1, Anclent, of earthenware. 2, Anchent, of leather. 
% Modern (W. of England), of earthenware. 


of leather, wood, or earthenware, generally 
with ears so a8 to be suspended by the eide, 
used by labourers in harvest time; a veasel 
for holding wine. 
A youth that following with a eestre! bore 
Theo weans of goodly welcome, Sesh and wine, 
Tenmnyrert. 
2. An ancient drinking cup, generally of 
wood. Chaucer. 
OCost-sheet (kost'’shét), n A statement 
showing the expense of any undertaking. 
Costume (kos’tim), 2 [Fr costume, cus- 
tom See Crstom.)] 1. An established mode 
if dresa; the style of dress —— to a 
people or nation, to a particular period, or 
a particular class of people; as, the Roman 
costume; a theatrical costume; a court cos- 
tume, Hence—2 In literature and the fine 
arts, the mode in which persons are repre- 
sented as respects dress, and the general 
conformity in other things to character, 
time, amd place. 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, go; jf, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; FH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


COSTUMED 





the ical beauty of some he cortw me, too, 

ia pl ao * —— F. Mackintosh. 

Costumed (kos‘tiimd), a. Wearing a cos- 
tume; dressed: used in composition. 

(kos’tOm-ér), n. One who pre- 

= or adjusts costumes, as for theatres, 
ancy-balls, &.; one who deals in cos- 
tumes. 

Co-supreme (k6-sii-prém’), n. A partaker 
of supremacy. 

The phoenis and the dove, 
Ce-rupremes and stars cf love. 444. 

Co- 6-shfr'ti), 2, One who is surety 
— — 

23 Cosie (xd xi) a. Same as Coeey (which 
see). 

Cosyn,+n. Cousin. Chaucer. 

Cosyn,t a. Allied. Chaucer. F 

Cot (kot), nm. [A. Sax. odte (also ejte, and in 
Northumbrian coff),a cot,a den, a chamber, 
a bed or couch; cog. Icel. and D. kof, a cot, 








n hut, G. kot, koth, kote, a hut; cote is the , 


same word with slightly different meaning, 
so also is W. cet, cut, a hovel, astye. From 
this comes cottage.) 1. A em 
a mean habi ni. 


Behold the cof! where thrives the industrious swain, 
Source of his pride, his pleasure, and his gan. 


Crifde, 
Mine be a cot beside the hill; 
A bee-hive's hue shall soothe my ear. 
Rogers. 
2 A leathern cover for a sore finger.—3. A 
small bed or crib for a child to sleep in 
4. Nawt. a sort of bed frame suspended from 
the beams. Written also Cott, 


Cot (kot). n. [Ir. cot, a small boat.) A Httle | 


boat. [Lrish.] 
Cot (kot), n, (Abbrev, from cotquean.] An 
effeminate person. 
Some may think it below our hero to stoop te such 
a mean employment, as the has here enjoined 
him, of holding the candi¢; and that it | 
much like a — Of & cof, as the women call it. 
Mist. af Tom Thums, 
Co-tabulate (ké-tal'i-lat), vt Same as 
Contabulate. 
Co-tangent (ké-tan'jent), n. [Complement 
and tangent. ] 
The tangentofan 
arc which is the 
complement of 
another to 90°; 
or the tangent 
of the comple- 
ment of any arc 
or angle us, | 
let DCB, or the . 
arc DB, be the 
complement of 
ACB or AB; then D1, the tangent of pcr 
or DB, is the co-tangent of ACB or AB; also 
AH, the tangent of ACB or AB, is the co- 
tangent of DCB or DB 
Cote (k5t),n. [See Cor.] 1. A sheepfold. 
*Cotea for flocks." @ Chr. xxxii. 28. ‘The 
folded flock penn'd in their wattled cotes.’ 
——— A omen: & hut. ‘Albeit a cote 
n our la a little slight built coun- 
try habitation” Verstegan, 
"M which Cymochles of b 
Doth what she was and aa te 
Which in hex cote she dally practised. Spencer. 


Cote,t » A coat, whether of a man or 
woman.—Cote-armure, coat-armour. Chaw- 


cer. 

Cote? (kdt), vt ([Fr. coteyer, to go by the 
side of; O.Fr. costoyer, from L. costa, a rib, 
side. Comp. coast.) To pass the side of 
another; te pass by and turn before. 

We coted them on the way, and hither are they 
coming. Sha, 

Cotet (kot), ot Togqnote. Shak. 

The text is throughont cote in the margin, Uiwald. 

Cotelette (két'let). n. [Fr.) Same as Cutlet, 


Cotemporaneous (ké-tem'po-ri"né-us), a. 
[See COTEMPORARY, @.] Living or being at 


the same time. xs : 
mporaneouasly (k6-tempo-ri”né-as-li), 
At the same time with somes other 


tao 





adv. 

Pn (ks-t * 
——** em'po-ra-ri), @ Another 
form o —— — which see) 

Cotemporary (k6-tem’po-ra-ri), ». One who 


iives at the same time with another, Sec 
CONTEMPORARY, 
Co-tenant (ké-ten'ant), n. A tenant In 


common 
Coterie (ké'te-ré), n. [Fr.: LL. coteria, an 
association of villagers to hold any heritage 
from a superior, from L.L. cota, a cottage, 
See Cot.) A set or circle of friends who are 


house; a but; | 





tn, (Fr. A 
Gotillon Cotiition (ko tél yon ko-til'li-on), 


Cotise, n. 
Cotland 


Cotoneaster (ko-téi’né-as"tér), n. 





CO 


in the habit of meeting for social or literary | 
intercourse or other purposes; a clique. 
I have seen a virtuous wowan pat down quite 
By the mere combination of « cetera, ls 
Coterminous (ki-térm’in-us), a. [See Con- 
TERMINOUS.} Bordering upon; adjacent in 


territory. 
Cothurn (ké’thérn), a. A buskin. Same as 
Cothurnus. 


The moment had arrived when it was thought that 
the mask and the covAnrw might be — *— with 


effect. ’ 
Cothurnate, Cothurnated (ké-thérn’it, 
ké-théern’at-od), a. 1. Buskined.—2 Tragi- 
cal; solemn and elevated: applied to atyle. 
Desist, O blest man, thy cothnrnate style, 
Aad from these forced ambics fail awhile. 


fie: 
urns (ké-thérn’us), nm IL] A buskin, 
a kind of shoe, laced high, . 
such as Diana and her 
nymphs are represented as 
wearing. They are still worn 
by hunters in Italy. The 
tragic actors ala wore 
them; hence, cothurnus is 
sometimes figuratively used 
for tragedy. 

Coticular (ké-tik'l-lér), a, 
[L. cotienta, dim. of cos, cotéis, 
a whetatone.] Pertaining 
to whetstones; like or suit- 
able for whetstones. 

Cotidal (k6-tid’al), a. Mark- 
ing an equality of tides — 
Cotidal lines, imaginary 
lines on the surface of the 
ocean, throughout which 
high-water takes place at the same instant. 

Dail Chaueer. 





Cothurnus or 
Buskin. 


n. [Fr. cotillion, a petticoat, dim. of cotte, a 
petticoat] 1 A brisk dance, performed 6 
tight persons together.—2 A tune whic 
regulates the dance. 

Tn Aer, same as Cottise. 
{kotland), » Land appendant to 
4 cottage. 


tonia, a quince, for cydonia, from Cydonia, 
a town in Crete, and aster, a contraction for 
ad instar, tike—lit. quince-like.] A genus 
of small trees or trailing shrubs, nat. order 
Rosacem. C. rv/garis is a British species, 
having rose-coloured petals, and the margins 
of the calyx downy, The other species are 
natives of the south of Europe and the moun- 
taina of India’ They are all adapted for 
shrubberies. 

Cotquean (kot'kwén), ». [Perhaps for 
cockguecan, that is, a male quean or woman 
—cock, and quean, woman.) 1. A man who 





busies himself with the affairs which pro- | 
perly belong to women. 
Go, go, got 
Cathe o Shak. | 


2. A coarse mascullne woman; a bold hussy. 

Scold like a cotymean, that's your profession, Foret, 
Cotqueanity (kot-kwén‘i-ti), ‘The quali- 

ties, conduct, or appearance of a cotquean. 


We tell thee thou angerest wa, cotquean, and we | 


will thumder thee in pinces for thy coiyiweranity. 


&. Fomson. 


Co-trustee (ké-trus-t®), n. A joint trustee. 

Coteet,t » A word often used in Domesday 
Book to design the lowest class of bondsamen 
bound to work for their feudal lord. 

Cotswold (kote'wald), mn. (Sax. cote, a sheep- 
fold, aud wold, a forest, a weald; but now 
signifying a plain, adown.] A wold where 
there are sheepcotes; the name of a range 
of hills in Gloucestershire, —Cotswold sheep, 
a breed of sheep remarkable for the length 
of their wool, formerly aliar to the coun- 


ties of Gloucester, Hereford, and Wotcester. | 


Cort, Cot (kot), m [Sax cote, a bed] A 

small bed ora particular kind of bed frame. 
See Cor, 3 and 4 

Cotta (kot'ta), a An African measure con- 
taining 12,000 cowries. 

Cottabus (ket’ta-bus), », L, from Gr. kot- 
tabos.] An ancient Greck game, which con- 
sisted in throwing wine from cups, without 


spilling, into little basins of metal, sus- 
‘nded in # particular manner or floating 
m water, 


Cottage (kot’taj),n [From cot] 1 A cot; 
a hut; a small mean habitation, 

The sea coast shall be dwellings and cetfager for 
shepherds. Zeph, Ui. 6 
2 A small country residence or detached 
suburban house, adapted to a moderate 
scale of living, yet with all due attention to 





neatness, comfort, and refinement. To the | 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, mive; tObe, tub, byil; 


coTTON 


particular styis in which these cottages are 
* thename cottage architecture has been 
ven. 
He passed a cetiage with 3 double coach-hous, 


covenpe alty, 

ira — with a grin, 

That his favourite sin 

Is pride that apes bumility. Samthey- 

—Cottage allotments, portions of ground 
which are allotted to the dwellings of coun- 
try labourers for the parpose of being culti- 
vated by them as gardens. Sometimes these 
allotments are attached to the dwellings, 
and at other times they are i from 
them. See AUotment System, under ALLOt- 
MENT. 

Cottaged (kot'tiijd), a. Set or covered with 
commerce “Humble Harting’s cottaged vale* 

tne. 
Cottagelyt (kot’taj-li), a. Rustic; suitable 
tlage 


to a co! a 

They cavy others whatever they safer od estates, 
horses, oF remnants of life, beyond their tenuity of 
cuttagely obscurity. Fer. Taylor 


—— (kot'téJ-pi-t-no), mA anall 


upright 


(kot’taj<r), mn 1. One who lives 


| na Frat or cottage.—2. In law, one who 


lives on the common without paying any 
rent, or having land of his own ‘ Mete 
eottagers which are but housed beggars’ 
Bacon, 

Cotter, Cottier (kot’tér, kot’ti¢r), a A 
cottager; in Scotland, one who inhabits a 
cot or cottage, d dent w a farm: 
sometimes a piece of land is attached to the 
cot. Written also Cottar, and formerly 
Cotyer. ‘ Cottiers, rustic, clownish.” War- 
burton. 

Himself goes patched, ike some bare 

Bp. Warburten. 

—Cottier tenure, a system of tenure accord- 
ing to which labourers rent portions of land 
directly from the owner, and where the 
conditions of the contract, ex ally the 
amount of rent, are deterny not by cus- 
tom but by competition. This system was 
at one time characteristic of Ireland. The 
tenancy was annual, and the privilege of 
oocupancy was put op to auction, the con- 
sequence being excessive competition and 
exorbitant rents, In an act passed in 150 
to consolidate and amend the law of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland, cottier tenancies 
are defined to be cottages with not more 
than half an acre of land, rented by the 
month at not more than £5 a year. 

Cotter (kot’tér), n. A wedge-shaped piece 
af w or iron for fastening or tightening, 

driven inte an open- 
ing like a wedge. In the 

adjoining figure @ is a 

cotter conn the end 

of the rod & with the pin 

or stud c, by means of a 

wrought-iron strap dd, 

ami adjustable busbes; 

the tapered cotter a, pass- 
ing through correspond- 
ing mortices both in the 

butt 6 and the strap dd, 

serves at once to attach 

them together and to ad- 
just the bushes to the 
roper distance from each other. 
dotterell (kot’'tér-el}, nm. Same as Cotter 
(second article). 

Cottida (kot’ti-dé), m. pl [From genus Cot- 

tus.) A family of fishes, including the ball- 


heads. 
Cottier (kot'ti-¢r), n See Corre 
Cottierism (kot'ti-¢r-izm), n, The cottier 
system. See Cottier Tenure under CoTTER 
leases are in ao way to be relied on for get- 
ting rid of euttierrsne, F. S. Maal 
(Fr. edte; L 


tise, Cost (kot'tis, kost 
_ — a AT In der. a di- 


mination of the bend, con- 
taining in breadth one half 
of the bendlet, and whes 
borne alone always termed 
a cost by English heralds, 
bat when borne in pairs 
cottizes. 

Cottised (kot’tied), pp. In 
her.a term applied to bends, 








Cottised, feases, &c., when borne be 
tween two cottises 

Cottle (kot’t), n. A part of a mould used 

by pewterers in the formation of their warea 


Cotton (kot’tn), n. (Fr. coton; from Ar. gaton, 
or with the article, al-gofon, cotton} LA 
soft downy substance resembling fine wool, 
growing in the capanles or of Gossy- 








oil, pound; ii, 8c. abune; ¥, Se. fey 


COTTON 





pium, the cotton-plant (which see). It is the 
material of a large proportion of cloth for 
apparel and furniture.—2. Cloth made of 
cotton.— Lavender cotton, the popular name 
of Santolina Cha , or Abro- 
tanum formina, — — or 
b , an erect b lor? 
feet high, the stems He leaves 


stockings. 
Cotton (kot’tn), vi. L To rise with a nap, 
as cotton does 
Tt coffens well; it cannot choose bet 
A pretty nap, y ba tn, 
2. To cement; to unite with; to take a 
Cc. oe — - 
lowed by fo, [Slang.] — 
— a 5 wet be aang — — 


ot’tn-did), mn A stout, thick | ¢ 
4. 


lows.’ Sir T. Browne. 
dotton-gin — n. A machine to 
te the ds from cotton, of which 


The cottony substance —— been used 
staffing pillows, making candle- 


of the British nation. It is now in the 
British Museum 


Cotton-lord (kot’tn-lord), n. A rich cotton 
manufacturer, riv a real lord in wealth, 
ving; a8, cotton-lords 


— and — 


—— (kot’tn-ma-shén A 
machine for —— inning co * 
“man 
tn-ma-nil-fak” tor-i, kot'to-mil),n nA Tae 
buil with machinery for carding, rar. 
ing, spinning, and wea 
force of water or steam. 


(kot-tn-ok’ra-si), n. Persons 
interested in the cotton trade; the cotton- 
lords —— He the cotton-plan Ptcant} or 

cotton-manufact — 8 
—— — = 


8* 


stance cotton isobtained. The 


genous to both the Old and the New World; 





Herbaceous Cotton Plant (Gossypium Aerdaceurm). 


but the planta are now cultivated all over 
the world within the limits of 30° north and 
south of the equator. All the species are 
perennial shrubs, though in cultivation they 
are sometimes trea as if they were an- 
nuala They have alternate stalked and 
lobed leaves, large yellow flowers, and a 


601 


three or five celled — which bursts | 
open when ripe through the — the 


cotton. The North American cotton is 
duced by Gossypium barbadense, and 
— ed varieties are cultivated, the 

long-staple cotton, grown chiefly in the 
coast districts, which has a fine soft silky 
staple nearly 2 inches long, and the short- 
staple cotton, grown in the upland and in- 
land districts, which has a staple little over 
1 inch long adhering chesely to the seed. 
This species of cotton plant is cultivated 
widely over the world. The cotton grown 
in South America is 


whic daa —* 

grown ughou 

as well at in Asia. 

n. A machine 

8 * — Bramah's 
iy used ‘or purpose. 

ng ms te réz), 2, A name for the 
plants of f the — Fi . from their being 
covered with fine 

Cotton-shrub (kot‘tn-shrub), n. See Cor- 
TON- Cotton thi: 

Cotton-thistle 22 n. The popu- 
lar name of Onopordon Acanthiwin, a stout 
hoary thistle found in the south of England. 
Tt ist is so called from its cottony white stem 


and — ot'tn-wéd), n. ‘Th 

n. The common 
name —— the —— plants of the genera 
Gnaphalium and Filago, from the soft white 


ubescence that covers them. 
cotton: wood vee, n. A tree of the 
us ifera, a na- 


3* ype ica. The ‘cotton’ from 
the seeds haa been used in France — Ger- 
many for making cloth hats and 
the —— was found unpro 
Cotton-wool (kot’tn-wy)), 1. A name some- 
— Garena 1 Do 
o a. why; nappy; 
mmm | with hairs or pubescence like cot- 
ton.-2, Soft like cotton, 
Cottar-town (kot’toun, kot tar · 
found n. In Seotland, a small village or 
hamlet occ’ wes ple by cotters, dependent on 
a considerab! 


Cottrel —— n. A trammel to support 


cottus (kota) m A of teleos- 

ot tus genus 
—333. he bull-head or mil- 

ter thumb, the po hl, and father- 


— 6-tér’niks), n. , a quail.) In 
Cuvier’s — arrangement ‘th the Beiers name ot 
the quails, separatec 

=> account ter salen sat aud 


tutor (ko-ttor, mk A joint tor, one 


—— ther or others in the guar- 
dianship or odneadion of a child. 
‘pea is —— — watch oor Ox education of 
the children, Str W’. Hamilton, 
‘1-18, ee. n [Gr. 
yd Bag oti mata ) In anat. the 
—5 a bone which UE. the end of 
another in articulation. —2. In zool. one of 


a to any object, on the principle of a 


Cotyledon (kot-il-¥don n, (Gr. ee Ey 
— hollow or cavity} 1. In dot. 
; the first leaf or leaves of the 


1, Monocotyledon Pas —— maculatum). 2, Di- 
otyled 


© jon seed of Faferer XAavarh 4, Pol 
fadin toned of Pieur apteesiriis. aire i 


embryo plant, forming, together with the 
radicle and plumule, the embryo, which 
exists in 2 le of ination. 
Some a a cotyledon, and 
are accoril ed monocotyledonous; 

—— —* — are dij onotes. 
These differences are accompanied by re- 
markable differences in the structure of 
the stems, leaves, and bl which 
form the is for the division of flower- 
ing planta into two great classes. The 


—— seed 








J 


coueu 


bryo plant of the Coniferm has many 
ond to ealioa 


x up of naa ea tao Get ot tos coc 

nt. 2322 planta the store is 
very large, and in germination the seed- 
leaves remain under the ground, as in the 


(kot-il-#don-a-ri), a. In zool. 
; as, the cotyledonary ar ded of the 


cow. 
Cotyledonous t-il-#don- Pertain- 
— rine mad od seed-lobe; as, 


Cur ltoem a. (Gr, kotylé, a 
“aa ty or cup, and E. form.) In 
having the form of a cotyle; ke a 
cup, with a - fae (ort — 
Coty tend uel’ -old), a. (Gr. kotylé, a ow 
eidos, resemblance.] In anal, a term 
epnticd to the acetabulum, or the cavity of 


—* Se San POUND The DERE Se 
igh: 


‘ G 
Cotylophara (otto é-ra) nm [ "apple 
to bovine and pan animals (ex 


con, and locare, to “Ao 1. To lie down, 


as on a bed or place of repose. 
When Love's fair 
Couched with ber husband in fn Ev caltien bed. Shak, 


The doubtful dusk reveal’ 
The knolls once more, where conch’d at ease 
The white kine glimmer'd, Tesnysor, 


2. To lie down on the knees; to stoop and 
recline on the knees, as a beast. 
Fierce tigers conched around. Dryden. 


$. To lie down in secret, or In ambush; to 
concealed. 


He close and 
The Earl of A couched tna Kens, Hayward. 
snake, ... 


1 sw 
Green as the herbelin Ghich is cone 
Cloee ty the dove's in head it crouched. Coleridge. 
4. To lie, as in a bed or stratum, 


Blessed of the Lord be his land, for the . 
eee —— 


5. To stoop; So bend the body or beaks to 
lower in reverence, or to bend under labour, 
pain, or a burden. 

bet 
ai aan 
That seamed to throe-equese. 


Couch (kouch), v.t. bey down; to re- 
pose on a bed or place 
Ware ware youth, wth eased brain, 
Doth come’ his limbs. Shae. 
2 To down; to on a bed or floor; 
ee ue tte eee 
= to make to stoop and le close. 
e waters conch themselves, as close as may be, 
globe, Burnet. 


. dew, 


to * centre of the 

A falcon towering in the skies coucheth the fowl 
below with his wings’ shade, Shak. 
4. To hide; to lay close, or in another body. 

— la Se cans at ss day —* vessels in walls, to 
gather = the top, and pass it —— in 
spouts into —— Bacou. 
5. To include secretly; to hide; or to 
in obscure terma, that imply what is 
understood: with wader. 

All this, and more, lies comched wader this allegory. 

i Estrange. 

Hence—6, To Involve; to comprise; to ex- 
—— ———— words though clerkly 


for a future state, which Sr. 

pial te the words read. Ap. Afterdury. 

7. To fix, asa spear, in the rest in the posture 

of attack. ‘Coueh’d their spears and prick’d 
their steeds.’ Tennyson, 

Nor taint. bor tadiye. eaild'to ald? 
"a his hear, and comcA'd his » 
his steed to full career. Sir 


conched 


Bat he 


And spurr’ , Scott, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go;  j, job; 


f, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


COUCH 





8, To remove cataract by entering a needle 
throngh the coats of the eye and pushi 
the lens, which the cataract haa rendere 
opaque, downwards to the bottom of the 
vitreous humour, so as to be out of the axis 
of vision. The true phrase fs, to couch a 
cataract; but we say, to conch the eye or 
the patient. 

Couch (kouch), n 1. A bed; a place for 


rest or sleep. 
Approach thy grare 


Like one that wraps the leapery of hey conc 
About tim and lict dows to pleasant dreams 
Bryant. 


2 A seat of repose; a place for rest and 
ease, on which it is common to lic down 
undressed. * Rolling on their purple couches.” 
Tennyson, —3. Any place for repose, as the 
lair of a wild beast, &c. 

The beastes that ronne astraye, seketh their accus- 
trsned cnecker, fade, 
4, A layer, coating, or stratum; specifivaliy, 
(a)in malting,a heap of steeped barley spread 
out on a floor to allow germination to take 

lace, and eo convert the grain into malt. 

b) In painting, a ground or coat of colour, 
varnish, or size, covering the canvas, wall, or 
other surface, (¢) A coat of gold or silver leaf 
laid on any substance to he gilded orasilvered. 

Couch (kouch), «.£ [See Coven-arass.] In 
agri. to clear, as land, from couch-grasa. 

Couchancy (kouch'an-si), a. Act of repose 
hy lying down. [Rare.} 

Couchant (kouch’ant),@ [Fr. See Covcn.} 
1, Lying down; squatting. 

His nephew ever like a subtle beast 
Lay cotta? with hie eyes upon the throne, 
Realy to spring, Tenyern, 

2. In Aer. lying down with the head raised, 
which distinguishes the 
posture of couchaut from 
that of dormant or sleep- 
ing : — to a Hon or 
other beast. Levant and 
couchant, in law, rising up 
and lying down: applied 
to beasta, and indicating 
that they have been long 
enough on land not be- 
longing to their owner to 
He down and rise up to 
feed, or for a day and night at least. 

Couché (ki-shé), a. In Aer, a term appliod 
to anything lying along; 
thus, a shield cowché js a 
shield lying on its right 
side.—Cherron cowehd, a 
chevron where the top is 
turned to the right or left 
side of the shield, the 
chevron lying  sidewise 
with the two ends on one 
side of the ebiele. 

Couchée (kiish-a), m [Fr] 
Bed-time: hence, a visit 
received about berl-time: opposed to lence. 

The duke’s Sevdex and cowchees were wo crowded 
that the antechambers were full, Surnet. 

Coucher (kouch’ér), n» One who couches 
cataracts. 

Couchert (kouch'ér), n. [From eellectariue. 
See following entry.) Ineld English stat. 
tutes, a factor; a resident in a country for 
traffic. 

Coucher? (kouch’ér), ».  [L. eollectarinm, 
from colligo, collectum, to collect—con, to- 
gether, and lego, to gather. Collectariny 
sevms to have passed through the following 
stages of contraction and decay:;—Collectier, 
onetier, couletier, couctier couchier,coucher. } 
Keeles. (a book of collects or short prayers 
(+) A book in which a religious house regis- 
ter their acts. 

Couch-fellow (kouch’fel-16), nm A bed- 
fellow; a companion in lodging. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three 
repricves for you and your cow felon, Nim, Srak. 


Couch-grass (kouch‘gras), a. [A _corrup- 
tion of guitch or quick grass, See QUITCH.] 
The popular name of Triticwa repens, a 
species of grass which infests arable land. 
It is perennial, and propagates both by 
seed and by its anes rovtatock, which 
is long and jointed. 
with great rapidity, 





Couchant, 





Chevrons couchd, 


Couching (kouch'ing), n. 1. The act of stoop- 


ing or bowing. 
These conchings and these lowly —— 
Sha. 


2. In svrg. one of the operations to restore | 


vision in cases of cataract.—3. In maiting, 
the spreading of malttodry. See Cotcn, 9.6 

(kouch Ing), a. 
ation of clearing land from couch-grasa. 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; 








mé, met, hér; 








t spreads over a field 


In agri. the oper- · 


pine, pin; 
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Couchleas (kouch’les), a. Having no couch | 
| or bed. 


Cougar (kd’gir), ». [An abbreviation of 


the native name cuguacuarana or cugw- | 
acuara.) A voracious quadruped of the | 


cat kind, inhabiting most parts of Amer- 
ica. It is by some called the puma or 
red tiger, and is one of the most destruc- 





Cougar Melis concolor), 


tive of all the animals of America, jieu- 
larly in the warmer climates, where it 
plunders the houses, carrying off fowls, 
dogs, cats, and other domestic animale. It 
frequently encounters the alligator. Writ- 
ten also Cuguar 
Cough kof}, 1, [imitative of the sound; like 
D. , & cough; G. keichen, keuchen, to 
pant, cough] A violent effort of the lungs 
to throw off irritating matter; a violent, 
sometimes involuntary, and sonorous expir- 
ation, suddenly expelling the alr through 
the glottis. é violent actlon of the mus- 
cles serving for expiration gives i force 
to the air, while contraction of the 
glottis produces the sound. The air forced 
violently carries along with it the phlegm 
or irritating matter which causes the effort 
of the muscles. 


Adcepts in the speaking trade 
Keep a comgé by them realy made, Chae? 


{kof}, «i To make a violent effort, 
accompanied with noise, to expel the air 
from the lungs, and force out any matter 


that irritates the parts or renders respira- 
tion difficult. 

Cough (kof, ct. To expel froin the lungs 
by a violent effort with nolaec; to expectorate: 
followed hy wp; as, to congh wp phlegm,— 
To — doen, to put down an unpopular 
oT too ongthy speaker by simulated coughs. 

Cougher (kof'ér), » One that coughs 

Coughing (kof'ing), w. A violent effort with 
noise to expel the alr from the lunga 
‘ Coughing drowns the parson's saw.” Shak, 

Cougnar (kog’nar),n. A three-masted Malay 






Couguar, 


boat, rigged with square sails, It is broad, 
sits low in the water, is decked or not ac- 
cording to fancy, sails well, and carries a 
lange carga. 
(ki'gi-iir), mn. Same as Cougar, 
(kou’aj), a. See COWHAGE. 
Coul (konl), a A vessel or tub. Sce Cowl 
Could (kyd), 2 [Sax euthe, past tense of 
cunnan, to know, to be able’ ZL has been 
pita introduced into this word on 
the type of reould from will and ahowd from 
shall, The true orthography is coud.) Waa 
able, capable, or susceptible. See CAN. 
Couldée (ké-14), nm. [Fr coder, to flow, from 
L. colare, See CoULOrR.) In geol. a stream 
of lava, whether flowing or consolidated. 
Couleur-de-rose (ki-idr-de-riz), a [Fr.] 


Lat, a rose-colour; hence, an aspect of | 
beauty and attractiveness; aa, to see every- · 


thing couleter-le-rose. 





néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 
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Coulisse (ki-lés), » [Fr., from couler, to 
flow, to ] L Cullis, a piece of timber 
with a channel or groove in it, as the slides 
in which the side scenes of 2 run, 
the upright posts of a floodgate or sluice, &c 
2 One of the side scenes of the stage in a 
theatre, or the space included between the 
side scenes. 

Capable of noth! higher than cre: /isars amd <i 
private 2* white kid gloves. — 
C”, Atngreyz. 

Couloir (ki-lwar}, n. [Fr., « filter, a strainer, 
from couler, to flow, to strain, from L. calare, 
to filter or strain.) A dredge for excavating 
canals. The following extract describes the 
kind of couloir employed in the exvavation 
of the Suez Canal 

The conietrs consist of a long, benadt, fly. tettowed 
barge, on which there stands a framework af word 
supporting an endless chain of heavy icon backers 
The chaio is turned by steam, and the height cf the 
axle is shifted fream time to time, oa that arpty 
buckets as they revolve shall always strike the hoch 
of the canal at a fixed angle, scooping up mod, sand, 
and water. As cach bucket reaches its highest pare 
ig discharges its Contents into a long, open, ren pepe, 
which runs oat at right angles to the barge The 
further extremity of this pipe reaches becyoed the 
bank of the canal, and, therefore, when the dredg- 
ing is golng on, there is a constant stream of kyo 
taut pouring from the pipe’s mouth upon the shore, 
and od raising as! neat of ae — Ie 

A Smale? var TaEd ra ther a 

not poured on chore by pipes, bee emptied in tie 
first instance into large barren 

Coulpe,t Culpe,t » (Fr. cowlpe. from L 
culpa, afanit.) A fault; asin. Chaucer. 

Coulter (kél'ter), mw. { A. Sax culter, bor. 
rowed from L. eulfer,a knife,a coulter.} An 
iron blade or knife imserted into the beam 
of a plough for the Lor! ame of cutting the 
—— and facilitating the separation of the 

urrow-slice by the plonghshare. 

Coulter-neb (kélt‘ér-neb), = A popular 
name for the sea-bird otherwise known oa 
the pulfin (FPretercula arctioa), the name 
being given from the shape of its beak. 

Coumarine (ki’ma-rén), an. [Fr., from ¢ow- 
maron, a tree of Guiana.) (C,H,O,) A 
vegetable P eee pe principle, obtained 
from the Dipteriz odorata or Tonka bean. 
It is need in medicine, and it gives favour 
to the Swiss cheese called schabzieger. 

Coumaron (k6-ma-ron’), » The native 
name of the tree (Dipteriz odorate) which 

elds the sweet-acented Tonga or Tonks 

an of the perfumera. It is a native of 
french Guiana, where it forme a large forest 
tree. It belongs to the nat. order Legumi- 
nosm, See COUMARINE. 

Council (koun’sil), n (Fr. coneile; L. com- 
ciliem— con, ether, and root cal, to call 
This word is i improperly confounded 
with cownsel) 1. An assembly of men saxp- 
moned or convened for consultatian, deli- 
heration, and advice; specifically, (a) a hedy 
of men specially designated to advise a chik? 
magistrate in the administration of the 
government, as in Great Britain; the bodr 
of privy-councillors; as, the president of the 
council. (b) In some of the American states, 
a branch of the legislature, cc ding 

with the senate in other states, and called 
legislative council. (c) An assembly of pre 
lates and theologians, convened for 
regulating matters of doctrine and 
discipline in the Church. 

The chief priests and aE the rend 

songht false witness, Mat. mn. = 


An unlearned comet... . Never sare 
heads nor bess wit Smecdiams. 
Without the knowledge 
Either of king of coseand?, you made bald 
To carry into Flanders the great * 
8 


2 Act of deliberation; consultation, 
as of a council. 

In comscd ‘tis good to see dangers; in exocetion 
not to see them unless they are very pear. Aaroe 
—Commeon council, the council of a city or 
corporate town, empowered to make bye 
laws for the government of the citizens —- 
(eumenieal or ecumenical council, in chereh 
hist. a general council or assembly of pre 
lates and divines, representing the whole 
Church; as, the Council of Nice.—Pricy 
council, a select council for advising the 
sovereign in the administration of the cor- 
ernment. See Privy-counciL.—Lerds of 
Council and Session, the name given to the 

udges or senators of the College of Justice is 
inburgh. Books of Council and Sessum, 
the records belonging to the College of Jas 
tice, in which deeds and other writs are in- 
serted.—General counetl of a university, u 
Scotch universities, a body consisting of the 
chancellor, the members of the university 


Crna, 





oi], pound; ii, Sc abeme; = ¥, Sc fey. 
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court (that is, the rector, principal, and four 
a38e850r8), the professors, masters of arts, 
doctors of medicine, &c, The council meets 
twice a year, and its duties are to deliberate 
upon question — the — yt 


the univeraity court--dulte Counel. See 


AULIC.—Couneil of war, an assembly of om, 
cers of high rank called to consult with the 
commander-in-chief of an army or admiral 
of a fleet on matters of supreme importance. 
Syn. Assembly, meeting, congress, diet, 
convention, convocation, 

Council-board (konn'sil- ‘bérd),n. 1, Council- 
table; the table round which a council holds 
consulta tion. 

He hath commanded 


To-morrow morning at the cowncd doard 
He be convened. 


2 The council itself in deliberation or — 
alon. 


Council-book (koun’sil-byk), n. The book 
in which the names of privy-councillors are 
entered. 

Halifax was informed that his services were no 
longer needed, and his name was struck out of the 
Comnct’-Save, Macaulay. 
An apartm: —* ie mit pl >. 

n ent oceup: ¥ a co or ap- 

priated to deliberations on — 

Councilist t (koun'sil-ist), n. 

a council; hence, one who gives an opinion. 

I will be in three months an expert conmciitst. 

Af siton., 

Councillor (koun’sil-ér), n. The member of 
a council; penenp. a member of a com- 
mon council or of the privy-counell.— 
Councillor of a burgh, in Scotland, a mem- 
ber of the og J y of a burgh, nota 
magistrate. WN -COUNCIL. — Priry- 

— a member of the privy vouneil 

Council-man (koun’sil-man), n. A member 
of a city common council. 
table (koun'sil-té-bl), n. Council- 


— R un). wf IL co for con, and 
uns, one.) To combine or join into one. 
(They) are in man one and co-uned — 


—— (ké-d-nit), vt. To unite. Dr. H, 


Gopmael (hous'se)), (Fr. conseil; 34 con- 
ailium, = advice, — —R— — the 
same root as coneul, and literally meaning, 
to sit together, and hence to deliberate. 
See CouncIL.] 1. Advice; opinion, or in- 
struction, given upon request or otherwise, 
for directing the Judgment or conduct of 
another; opinion pn upon deliberation 
or consultation. ‘Ill counsel had misled the 


sir.’ Tennyson. 

There is as mach difference between the counsel 
that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth hitnself, 
as there is between the coumoel of a friend and of a 
flattercr. cone. 
2 Consultation; interchange of opinions. 

We took sweet comnec! together. Ps, ly, 14. 
3. Deliberation; examination of conse- 
quences, 

They all rae po that in the wo of that first 
cause, cone is used, reason followed, and a way 
observed. Heoeker. 


4. Prudence; deliberate opinion or 
ment, or the faculty or habit of ju 
with caution. 


© how comely is the wiedom of old men, and un- 
e consesed to nen of howour, 


* 


EXV. 5. 

The law shall perish from the priest, and « —— 
from the ancients. 
5. Deliberate purpose ; ‘sean, — 
scheme; plan. 

The conse! of the froward is carried beatles. 

¥. 1% 

To show the immutability of his cowmsed. Heb, vi. 17. 
@. Secrecy; the secrets intrusted in consul- 
tation; secret opinions or purposes; aa, let 
aman keep his own counsel.—7, In 
directions of God's word; the revealed will 
of God, or his truth and doctrines concern- 
ing the way of salvation. 

Thow shat guide me by thy covnsrel, Ps. Ixxild, 24. 

7 hone not chenned to declare to you all the cons- 
sed of God. Acts xx. 27. 
8. One who gives counsel, especially in mat- 
ters of law; any counsellor or advocate 
engaged in the trial or m 
cause in court, or any number of counsellors, 
barristers, or sergeants united in the man- 
agement of a case; as, the tiff's counsel, 
or the defendant's counae 
the word has no plural; but in the singu- 


ent of a | 





{In this sense | 


lar number is applicable to one or more | 
persons. }—Queen's counsel (or king's coun- | 


ch, chain; ch, Se. loch; g,go; j, job; 


COUNTENANCE 





vel), barristers appointed counsel ‘to the 
—— on the n tion of the lord-chan- 
cellor, and taking precedence over ordinary 
— 5* They have the priv of wear- 
x a silk gown as their professional robe, 
net of —ù 2—5— barristers being of stuff. 
Counsel (koun’sel * t. pret. & pp. 
give —— 


r. ceoun⸗⸗ [ consilior. 11.70 

ce or dalibersie opinion to, for the 
—— of conduct; to advise, exhort, 
warn, admonish, or instruct. 


1 comusel thee to buy of me gold tried in —— 
Rev 12, 
They that will not be conmsevied cannot be helped. 


Frandkiin, 
2 To advise or recommend. 


Say they who conwsrre! war, We are decreed, 
Reserved and destined to eternal woe. Milton. 


ot -kép-é¢r), n, One 


coun. 


Counsel- 
who can 1 keep a secre 


tain’d g secrecy Shak, 
Counsellable (koun’ 2 a. 1 Willing 
to receive counsel; * to follow the 


advice or opinions of others. 
Korg re manatee great parts b poly) nian gal 
2 Suitable to be counselled or advised; 
wise; expedient. 
He did not believe it counseliable. Clarendon, 
Counsellor Ceoentel-de), . 1, — 

Great 


who gives counsel or ad 
Bri . the of —— are heredi- 
tary of the crown. 


His mother was his crunsedier to do — 
2 Chr. 3 


Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, a man of 
great abilities, eloquence, end courage, but of a cruel 
and imperious mature, was the consseflor most 
trusted in political and military affairs, Aacewiay, 
2. A member of a council; a councillor. 

The distinction between comnefifer, a member of 
a council, aml counselor, ome who gives counsel, 
was not formerly made, but is now very reneraty 
recognized and observed. rick, 
8. One who is consulted by a client in a 
law case; one who gives advice in relation 
to a question of law; one whose profession 
is to give advice in law, and manage causes 
for clients; a barrister. 

(koun ‘sel-ér-ship), n, The 
otfice of a counsellor. 


to tell or name one by one, or by amall 
numbers, in order to ascertain the whole 
number of units in a collection; to reckon; 
to compute; as, to count the years, days, 
and hours of a man’s life; to count the stars. 
Who can count the dust of Jaco) Num. xxiii, ro. 
We live in deers, not not breaths; 
We should cowed timeby ede as 
P. F. Batley. 
Some tribes of rude nations coun? their years by 
the coming of certain birds among them at certain 
seasons, and leaving them at others, ae. 
2. To reckon; to place to an account; to 
ascribe or impute; to consider or esteem as 
belonging. 
Abraham believed in God, and he cesented it to hina 
for righteousness. Gen, x¥, 6, 
3. To esteem; to account; to reckon; to 
think, judge, or consider. 
I comme them my enemies, Ps, cxxxlx. 22. 
Neither conset 1 my life dear to myself, Acts. xx. 24. 
1 count the gray barbarian lower than the Chris- 
tian child, Tennyoon. 
—To count kin, to reckon up or trace rela- 
tionship, 
in Cumberland so 
boc wiles may conmnt with ag and blood, 
Sir tf". Scott, 
—To count out, in the British House of 
Commons, for the speaker to count the num- 
ber of members in the house, and, there 
being found to be fewer than forty, to inti- 
mate that there is not a quorum, when the 
sitting stands adjourned; as, the house was 
counted out last night at nine o'clock. — 
Syn. To number, reckon, calculate, com- 
ute, enumerate. 
it (kount), e& L ———— toswell 
the number; to add the strength or in- 
fluence, as of a 2* or interest; as, each 
additional one counts.—2. To found an ac- 
count or scheme; to reckon; to rely: with 
on or wpon, 
One name excited comsiderable alarm—that of 


Michael Arnold. He was brewer to the palace; and 
= was appoahendon that the xorerunec counted on 


Macaniay, 
3. In law, to plead orally; to amatter | 
in court; to recite a count.—7'o count of,t | 
h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; YH, then; th, thin; 











to take note or heed of; to bay attention to. 
No man counts of her beauty.” 
Count (kount), m= ([Fr. conte, — 
Reckoning; the act of numbering: as, 
tints is the number according to my cent. 
2 Number. ‘Of blessed ts for to in- 
erease the count.” Shak.—&. Account; esti- 
mation; value. 
Some others that in hard assales 
Were cowards known, and Jittle conser did hold, 


4. In law, a particular charge in an indict- 
ment, or narration in pleading, setting 
forth the cause of complaint. may 
be different counts in the same declaration. 
—Count and reckoning, the technical name 
given toa form of process in Scots law, by 
which one party may compel another to ac- 
count with him, an and to pay the balance 


which ma to be due.—Count-out, 
in the tish ouse of Commons, the act 
= — eaker when he counts the number 


rs present, and, not finding forty, 

—— that there is not a quorum, when 
the sitting stands adjourned. 

Count (kount), m (Fr. comte, from L 
comes, comitiz, a companion, specifically, in 
later times, of the emperor or king—com 
for con, and i, root * itum, nob 
See CONSTABLE.) A title of foreign | nobil: il- 
ity, — to the English ea 
w domain is a county. 

Comes, the Comet of the Prance, fe the ond of the 
shire, Blackstone. 
—Count ine, (a) formerly the proprietor 
of acounty, w who exercised regal p tives 
within his county, in virtue of whieh e had 


his own courts of law, a gpotntod Judges _ 
law officers, and ocala’ § on murd 
treasons, and felonies. All writs and judt- 


cial processes proceeded in his name, while 
the “a writs were of no avail within the 
palatinate, The Earl of Chester, the Bishop 
of Durham, and the Duke of Lancaster 
were the Counts Palatine of England. The 
ueen is now Duchess and Countess Pala- 
ne of Lancaster. The earldom palatinate 
of Chester, similarly restri is vested in 
the eldest son of the monarch, or in the 
monarch himself when there is no Prince 
of Wales. a palatinate in 
the time of William the Conqueror, and 
continued in connection with the bishopric 
till 1834, when it was vested in the crown. 
As count tine, the bishop en joved the 
secular title of Earl of Sadberge. (6) Origin- 
ally. the judge and highest vad of the 
German kings, afterwards of the German 
emperors and archdukes; at a later date, 
an officer delegated by the German emperors 
to exercise certain imperial privileges. See 
County Palatine under CoUNTY. 
Countahie (kount‘a-bl), a. That may be 
— 
—— by the thousand and the mil- 
lion, ge by have suffered cruel wrong. Carlyle. 
Countenance (koun’ten-ans), n. (Fr. con- 
tenance, from contenant, containing, from 
contentr, to contain; L contineo—eon, and 
teneo, to hold.) 1. The face; the whole form 
of the face, the features considered as a 


whole; visage. ‘In countenance somewhat 
doth resemble you." Shak, ‘Her counten- 
ance all over pale again.” Tennyson.—2. Air; 


look; aspect; appearance or expression of 
— the hy tites, of a sad conntema 
cs, oe nee. 
not, as the hypoc a eaten - 
We will not ae ee — to fall by the 
answer ye shall receiv Bacon. 
And down the rant dim expanse— 
Witha fet A countenance 
k to Camelot, Tenyson. 
3%. Favour; good-will; encouragement; sup. 
port; patronage; kindness, 
Thou hast made him glad with thy countenance, 
Ps, xxi, 6. 
That which would appear offence to us, his con 
tenance would change to virtue, Shak, 


is the province of the magistra' 
ioe to pesty and virtue. “Sp 
4Show; pretence; superficial appearance. 
The election being done, he made cousfenance of 
great discontent thereat. a am. 
6. In law, credit or estimation.—To keep 
the countenance, to preserve a calm, com- 


—— 233 — —— unrumed by —* 

n ™m sorrow, joy. 
anger, or other —— an » unchatiged 
countenance, 


Fv'n kept her comntenamce, when the ld removed, 
Disclosed the heart unfortunately loved, Dryaten, 
—In countenance, in an assured condition 
or aspect; In favour; in estimation; free 

from shame or dismay. 


Ww, wig, 





wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 
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If the yretenten of religion were fn 2 — | are laid for examination by 


among men of distinction, it would have a py 
effect on society. Oytiver. — 


It puts the learned ¢n countenance, and gives them 
a place among the fashionable part of Se. 


—Out of countenance, confounded; —— 
with the countenance cast down; not bold 


or assured, 

— (koun’ten-ans), v.f. pret. & Pp. 

countenaneed ; ppr. countena . L. To 

ang to encourage; to aid; to support; to 
t. 


Neither shalt thou countenance a poor man in his 
cause. Ex, xxiii. 3 


Birror supports custom, Custom covmiemanes error, 
He did comntenauce the landing in his 


ten. 
oat. 
‘ettone, 
2.¢ To make a show of; to pretend. 
Each to these ladies love did countenance. Spenser. 


3.¢ To keep an a) ce of; to act suitably 
to; to be in ke th. 
1 Banquo! 


As from thee and walk like 
s ves uw ww, s 
To coun at this —2* — 
(koun’ten-ans-¢r), . One 
who countenances, favours, or supports. 
(koun’tér). — —— prefix in 
compound w L. contra, ots 
Norm. countre, and counteraction 
or opposition. (See UNTER, adr.) 
It hod ed to * ‘noun, adjective, 
or ve ying action, power, or influence; 
hence —* use is — y unlimited. 
Counter — ér, ade. ([Fr. contre; L 
contra —a compound of con and tra, ‘like 
* extra, ** — * CONTRA. } 
1. Contrary; o on; an —— 
direction: used ¢ fly with run or go; as, 
to run counter to the rules of virtue; he 
went counter to his own interest. 

The House of Commons had come to a vote which 
ran counfer to the contemplated exercise of the 
rogative, dD 
2 In the wrong way; contrary to the right 
course; contrariwise. 

Hounds are said to hunt conméer we they hunt 
backward the way the chase came. ‘aditwell, 
8.¢ In the face or at the face, 


They hit one another with darts, . . . which they 
never throw cownter, but at the back of the — * 


Counter (koun’tér), a. — —— 
opposing; antagonistic 


Ingumerable facts stening the —“ ———— 
Ta yler * 
Counter nse Bet n (Fr “contre, L. 


contra, 
merly given to B, eae part, to serve for 
contrast toa principal part, but now used 

ulvalent to counter-tenor, —2, That part 
ofa 's forehand which lies between the 
shoulders and under the neck. —3. In a ship, 
an arched in the stern between the 
hottom of the stern and the wing-transoms 
and buttock. —The counter-timbers are short 





Frame of Ship imside of Stern. 
11, Pointers. 22, Quarter-timbers. 33, Counter. 
tiabers. 4, Counter-thnaber 5. Main 


timbers in the wren put tn for the 
of strengthening the counter,—4, 
leather, or heel part, of a boot. 

Counter (kount’ér), n, 1. One who counts 
or reckons; an auditor. —2 That which in- 
dicates a number; that which is used to 
keep an account or reckoning, as in games; 
specifically, a plate of metal, ivory, wood, 
or the like, used for this purpose. 

What comes the wool tof 7 can do R whost 
connters. 
3% Money, in contempt. 


Shak, 


4. A table or board on which money ts . 
counted; a table on which goods in a 
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by purchasers. — 

5. The name of two former -prisons in the 

eity of London and of one w which formerly 
ted in Southwark. 


I appeale from Newgate or any of the two wor- 
shipful Counters, a Play esi Thomar More, 


Five or prisons are in Southwark placed, 
The Conerter (once St. Mazygret’s chare defaced. 


6. A tell-tale; a contrivance in an ¢ or 
to tell numbers, as of strokes or 


curr e it’ ér), Abl of 
— (koun n, brev. en- 
Encounter. ‘ (ioaly counter 
—— m shade!’ 
Counter —_ ount’ér), v, =F bazing, to give 
a return blow w 

the * of an - 8 is left 
countered provoking ingeley. 
Counteract —24 vt To act in 
opposition to; to hinder, defeat, or frustrate 
by contrary agency, 

Good the eff 

——— rece 
Syn. To hinder, , contravenc, resist, 


withstand, impede, defeat, frustrate. 
ped (koun’ tér-ak-shon), a, 


Counteraction 
Action apse A —— resistance. 
— — nature, 5 — —— — 
Counteractive ‘ter-akt-iv), a. Tend- 
ing to coun 
— ent Fe) n One 


Counteractive 
who or that whic aunteracts. 
teractively (koun’ tér-akt-iv-li), ade. 
By counteraction. 
Coun’ t (koun’tér-a-jent), n Any- 
thing w counteracts or acts in opposi- 
tion; an opposing agent. 


The unex developanent of jus has no such 
—— yma admiration — it — ——— 
— 


Counter-approach (kontirap pred, 
In fort. a work consis’ 
trenches thrown ie dy de, 5* besi in A 
to attack the wo or to 
hinder their —— — nie 
approach, a trench which the besi 


from their covered way to the righ and left 
— eee 


Pn (kount’ér-at-tird), pp. In 
her. a term applied to the double horns of 
animals when two one way and the 
other two in a contrary direction. 

Counter-attraction (kount’ér-at-trak”- 
shon), n Opposite attraction. 

Counter-attractive —— at-trakt-iv), 
a. Attracting in an op 


Counterbalance eter tér- —— vt 
rs. & pp. counterbalanced ; ppr. counter. 
lensing To w h against ; to weigh 
a ped with an eq t; to act against 
equal power or ff ; to countervail. 


There was so much sir drawn out of the vessel 
—— the remaini: = was not able — — 


the mercurial cy! 
The study of mind — to 
and correct the influence of the st of nature. 
Sur W’. Hamilton. 


i. ~ daa weight ——* (koun’ tér-bal-ans = 
w power, or agency 
opposition to anything. 


M is the connterdatance of all rchas- 
omey hp pode 


2 lige te ed to balance the vibrating 
parts of — their axis so as to 
cause them to turn lg ey 


little power to ea t them in motion; 

a weight by w a lever acted upon by 
an intermitting force is returned to i 7 
oe a single- 


— battery 

— 8 tér- bat-ér-i), n. 
Milt. ppm AM angel on another. 
Counterbond —— R. ~ A bond 
to secure from loss one who given 


back or in an opposite direction; to drive 
back; to by a blow or impulse in front. 
(koun’tér-buf), n A blow in 
an opposite direction ; 2 een ees ae 
motion or catises a reco! 
Countercastt (hour terkast), nm. Delusive 
contrivance; contrary cast. 


{ 
Counterbuff (koun-tér-buf’), v.¢. To strike 


COUNTER-EXTENSION 





Me can devise this comatercast of dight, 
To give — — 8 
er. 


keeper: used in contem Shak. 
-chinj), n Ex- 
is —* all.’ Shak 
se 
Coun’ (koun-tér-chanf’), v.f. pret 
&pp. ed; ppr. 


T and to cause to — 
places ive a coun —— from 
its opposite; 





> eee or stop by some obstacle; te 
Countercheck (koun‘tér-chek), n. 
stop; rebuke; or a censure to check a re- 
prover. 


; 


Counter-compony, 
Counter-o -com ene 





of eiternate 





private wi destroys, invalidates, ax 
alters a public deed. c ” 
shon), n Contradistinction. 
Coun — — — n A drain 
run al ide of a canal or em water- 
way, to — and con to a calvert 
or water ich may seek 
Counterdraw (koun-tér-dra’),r. ¢. pret.con- 
rawing, copy, asa 
or painting, “hy meena at eer en ae 
an oiled paper, or o transparent 
through 
the strokes and 
are traced with a pencil 
ig = her. * 
a. . an 
Counter-embattled, for an emibat- 
——— i-dens}, 
~ev- a 
op te evidence; evidence or 
w opposes other evidence, 


Counter - > 
shon), n. In evry. a means of reducing 4 





Pate, fir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; _— pine, pin; 


note, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abwne; f, Se. fey. 








COUNTERFAISANCE 605 COUNTERPASSANT 
72* Wd making extension in the oppo- | buttress, spur, or pillar serving to support | Countermine (koun'tér-min), mn 1. Milit. 
ti 


m. See EXTENSION. 

n. See COUNTERFESANCE. 
(koun'tér-fit), of [Fr. con- 
, comtrefait—contre, and faire, to 
; L. contra — 1. To copy 
or imitate, without au rity ot right, and 

with a view to deceive or de d, by —_ 
ing the copy or thing forged for that which 
is original or genuine; to make a likeness or 
resemblance of with a view to defraud; as, 
to counterfeit coin, bank-notes, a seal, a 
bond, a deed or other instrument in writing, 
the handwriting or ture of another, 
&e.; to f —2. To tate; to copy; to 
make or put on a semblance of; as, to coun- 
terfeit the voice of another person; to coun- 
terfeit piety. 
Full well th with 
Rela alata etc et Ema 
(koun‘tér-fit), v.i. To feign; to 
dissemble; to carry on a fiction or deception. 
How ill it with 5 
To 2 thus —— eh Soar slave, Shad, 
Counterfeit (koun'tér-fit) a 1. Made in 
imitation of something else, with a view 
to defraud by the false copy for 
genuine or ; a8, counterfeit coin; a 
counterfeit bond or deed; a counterfeit bill 
of exc’! —2. Assuming the appearan 
of some ; false; ; hypocritical; 
as, a counterfeit friend —3. Having resem- 
blance to; representating by imitation or 
likeness. - 
Look here this re, and on this— 
The ——qQ**— of two brothers, Stas, 


SyN. Forged, fictitious, false, spurious, 
ti tical. * — 


t ‘tér-fit), mn L A cheat; a 
deceitful pene. one w to be 
what he is not; one who personates an- 


for man, whe heat pet 
the life of a man, Shak. 
2. In law, one who obtains money or goods 
vy counterfeit letters or false tokens. — 
3. That which is made in imitation of some- 
thing, but without lawful authority, and 
with a view to defraud by passing the false 
for the true. 

There would be no counterfeits but for the sake of 
something real. Tikiotson. 
4.+ Likeness or counterpart; portrait. 

What find I here? 
Fair Portia’s connterfeit. Shak. 


Counterfeiter —— n 1. One 
who counterfeits; one who Mu or imi- 
tates; specifically, one who or f 

bank-notes or coln; a 


false —— nterfeiters of devotion. 
. 'e , 

* B 
iy 


forgery; false Csaueesie - 
Or 4 * 9 
terferment (koun’'tér-fér-ment), . 
Ferment opposed to ferment. 
(ko! sar temane koun-Lorte’ ), ff 
un-tér- -tér-fa’zans), n. 
contrefaizance.) 1. Theact 


of f 5 i =. A 


The outward 
conmterfatsance 
the form of 


and 
all these is 


Bp. Halt. 
(koun’ tér - — 





a wall or terrace subject to bulge. Hence— 
2 Aspur or projecting portion of a moun- 


Counterguard (koun’tér-giird), n. In fort. 
work aia bef the 
of two long 
the bastion, 

maki 


tion. It is sometimes of a different shape, 
or differen’ ted. 
uence (koun-tér-in’flf-ens), 0.6 


ret. & pp. counferinfluenced ; ppr. coun- 
— To hinder by opposing in- 


tends to effeminate thens; and 


bodily temper. Scott, 

Counter-irritant (koun't¢r-i-rit-ant), n. I 
med. a substance employed to ce an 
artificial or secondary disease, in orde 


In med. to produce an artificial 
disease in order to relieve another or 
one. 


Counterlath (koun’tér-lath), n, In carp. 
a lath in tiling placed between two 
gauged ones, so as to make equal inter- 

Counterlight (koun’tér-lit), n. A light op- 
ap os to wi makes it — 

disadvantage: a term used in painting. 
terman (koun‘tér-man), n A man 
who attends at a counter to sell 2 used 
for instance in o tion to 
oun-tér-mand’), vt. (Fr. 
nder—contre, and ma , L. man- 


do,tocommand.} 1. To revoke, as a former 


; to order or direct in opposition 
to an order before given, by annulling 
; 28, to coun- 


it and forbidding its 
termand orders.—2. To oppose; to contradict 
the orders of. 

My heart shall never consvtermand my eyes, Shak. 
&.¢ To prohibit; to forbid. 

Avicen countermands letting blood in cigs cases, 


Countermand (koun’tér-mand), n. ‘A con- 
trary order; revocation of a former order or 


Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 
But he must die to-morrow? Shak, 
Coun ble (koun-tér-mand'‘a-bl), a. 
That may be countermanded. 
Coun (koun’tér-miirch*), vi. To 
march back. 
Countermarch (koun’tér-miirch), n. 1 A 
marching back; a returning. ‘ Marches and 
ecountermarches.’ Collier.—2. Milit. ac 
or face of a battalion, so as 
ht to the left or the front into 


a in the earth and running 
underground In search of the enemy's mine 
or till it meets it, to defeat its effect.— 
2. Means of opposition or counteraction; a 
stratagem or project to frustrate any con- 


—* —** —— ————— 2 
ishment. Ss. J 
The countermeine was only an act of self. tion. 
Eistrange. 
Countermine (koun-tér-min’),t. ¢. pret pp 
countermined ; . countermining, 1. To 
sink a well P+ ste in the earth in search 
of an enemy's mine, to frustrate his designs. 
2. To counterwork; to frustrate by secret 
and opposite measures. 

Thus infallibly it must be, if God do not miracu- 
lously consrfermeine us, and do more for us than we 
can do against ourselves. Decay of Pitty. 

Countermine (koun-tér- vi Tomake 
a countermine; to ——— to work 
against one secretly. 


“Tis hard for man to comnternine with God. 


Countermotion (koun’tér-mé-shon), 7. 
An opposite motion; a motion counteract- 


ing another. 

Countermotive (koun'tér-mét-iv), nm An 
opposite motive. 

Countermove (koun’tér-miv), a. A coun- 
termovement. 


Countermove (koun-tér-miv’), 0.6 or é 
To een Ss ey en in op- 


t (koun ‘tér-miv-ment), 
A movement in on to another. 


—— tose Signe = (Rare. ) 


termure (koun’tér-mir), v.t. & 
PP. countermured; . coun . To 
a with a wall d another. ] 


(koun’tér-na-tir-al), a, 
Contrary to nature. 


Counter- tion (koun’tér- |. 
ii-shon), ——6 op. to 


Counternoise (koun‘tér-noiz), n. A noise 
or sound by which another noise or sound 
is overpowered. 


Counter - 
An he on the op 
or in a different ; 


measure or thee W. her 
Counterpaled (koun'tér- a, 3 
a term applied to an eacutcheon which is 


koun'tér-pan), mn A bed- 

cover; a —— — for a —— quilt. See 
COUNTERPOINT. 

Coun t (koun’tér-pan), n. (Counter, 
and pane, a compartment, a square] One 
part of an indenture; a counterpart. 

Read, scribe; give me the wunterpane, B, Fonson, 

Coun’ oun’tér-pa-rol), nm. Milt, 
eee Ee eitaee to toe ahi} which 


is given in any time of asa 
respondent part - hey at - sto 
; answers 
another, as the several or copies of 
an indenture correspon to the original; 
a copy; a duplicate.—2 A person exactly 


resem or co 
character, position, —— and the like; 





to each other alternately. t. . . 

(koun’tér-foll), n. 1. That part k (koun’tér-mirk), n. [Coun-| * — — — — —2* —— 
of a tally formerly struck in theexchequer, | (rand mark] 1. A or token added | othe ptm md for ene, “ a } wes aa 
which was kept by an officer in that court, | to a mark or marks existing for Scotch C jer North 
the other, called the stock, being delivered to | greater security or more sure —— ep in. Rev 
the who had lent the king money | 944 second or third mark put on a bale & The part which fits another, as the key 
on account. Called also Counterstock. gooes Denes De re — — of a cipher, or a seal to its im lon ; 
2 A kind of com entary and easily de- t may not eee ee Se ee hence, a lements another 
tached portion of a document, suchas a| Of all the owners; the mark of Gold- | thing or completes it; a complement; hence, 
bank cheque or draft, which is retained by | smiths’ Com , to show the metal to be 1a ee eT wanting in an- 
the ving the document, and on | standard, added to that of the artificer.— r, and such as make him or her com- 
which is written a memorandum of the main | 2 A figure or inscription stamped on ancient | plete. 
particulars contained in the principal docu- | coins after they have been struck, either ; Oh counterpart 
ment inting to a change of value or showing ⏑ wel are a roel 

Counterforce (koun’tér-fors), n. An oppos- t the money had been taken from an How can you love so silly things as women? 
Agricultural improvement may thus be considerea | teeth of horses that have outgrown their 4. In music, the to be arranged or used 
to be, not so much a con conflicting with | natural mark, to disguise their age. in connection with another; as, the bass is 
increase of . as a partial relaxation of the | Coun! (koun-tér-mark'), of To | the counterpart to the treble. 
bonds which confine that increase. J. S. Miil, add a countermark to, as to teeth of | Counterpassant (koun’tér-pas-sant), a. 
Counterfort (koun'tér-fort), mn. 1. In fort. a In Aer. a term applied to two animals ina 
ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,g0; j,job; 0, Fr. ton; ng,aing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Ker. 


COUNTERPEISE 


coat of arma represented as going contrary 
ways. 
tw [Fr] 


Chaucer. 
J — -plé), m In law, a 
cation to a plea or 

Coun houn-tér- pied’). vt. Toplead 

the contrary of; to contradict; to deny, 
Counterplete, v.t. {Fr.] To plead aguinst. 

Let be thine arguing. 

For love ne wol not comnterpietod Cha necer. 


Coun koun-tér-plot’), v.t. pret. & pp. 
—— — ppr. counterplotting. To op- 
pose or frustrate by another plot or stra- 
taygem. 
Every wile had proved aborti tot had 
— . * —— 
Counterplot —— — a. A plot or 


artifice opposed to 
Coun tt (koun'tér-point), a. (0.Fr. 
wile, coutrepointe, for conllepointe, 


Counterpoise. 


con 
from 
mattress. See QUILT and Point, The form 
counterpane has arisen from coverlets often 
showing panes or squares.) A coverlet; a 
counterpane. ‘Embroidered coverlets or 
counterpoints.” North, 
In ivory coffers I have stuffed my crowns; 
In cypress chests my arras, conmterpuints, 
c y apparel, tents, and canoptes, SAadk, 
Counterpoint (koun'tér-point), », (Fr. con- 
—— It. contra punto, from L. contra, 
aguinst, and punctum, a point.] Lt An op: 
pou point, 2. t Opposite position or stand- 


— in themselves and their followers a cer- 
tain angelica! purity, (they) fell suddenly inte the very 
counterpornt of justifying bestiality. Sand, 


iver. 
3. In music, a term used in two different 
significations by musical authorities: (1) aa 
an equivalent of harmony; (2) a8 meaning 
the art of musical — generally. 
It is preferable, however, —— 
to that branch of the art w — 
thought being given, teaches the develop- 
ment of it, according to the laws of the art, 
by extension or embellishment, by transpo- 
sition, repetition, or imitation throughout 
the different parts. [In former times musical 
sounds were = resented by dots or points 
placed on the lines, and the added part or 
parts were written hy placing the proper 
points under or against each other-—pune- 
tum contra punctem, point against point. 
Counterpolut is divided into simple, 
or figurate, and double. Simple counter. 
point is a composition in two or more parta, 
the notes of each part being equal in value 
to those of the corresponding part or parts 
and concords. In florid counterpoint, two 
or more notes are written against each note 
of the subject, or canto-fermeo, and discords 
are admissible. Double counterpoint is an 
inversion of the so that the base may 
become the subject, and 
the subject the ke, 
thus producing new melo- 
dies and new harm 
Counter- poin' 
her, a term used when two 
echevrons meet with their 
points in the centre of the 
escutcheon. 





un oun'tér- Two chevrons 
poiz), vt. pret. & pp. coun- counter-pointé. 
terpoised ; ppr. counter- 
powing. (Counter and See Porsr.) 


poise. 
L To counterbalance ; to weigh against with 
equal weight; to be equiponderant to; to 
equal in weight. 
The force and Py of hes cw 
each other ought to be reci 


The heaviness of bodies must be —— 
a plummet fastened about the pulley to te ate by 


ih 
2. To act against with equal power or effect; 
to balance. 

So many frecholders of English will be able to 
beard cousster poise the rest. Spenser. 
Counterpoise (koun’tér-poiz), n. 1. Aw is 

equal to and acting in opposition to ano 
weight; a weight sufficient to balance * 


— 


L. culeita puneta, stitched quilt or | 








— 
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4 In the manége, ° position of the bagel in | 
which hia body is d — ——— 


= —— cont one side in eon the 





COUNTERVAIL 
Coun’ ens oun’ tér-sig-nal A 
his seat, | nal to answer ps ap * 


(koun'tér-poi-zn), a. One officer countersigned to a writing. 
— at destro * ‘ect of another; Below the Imperial name is commonly a cownier- 
on amills ta signature of one of the cabinet ministers. Trade. 


ponderate Koun⸗ tér-pon'dér- os 
Te counterbalance; to weigh 
Counterpractice (koun’ tér-prak- 
Practice in opposition to another. 
Counterpressure (koun'tér-pre- wat n, 
Opposing pressure; a force or pressure that 
acts ina ccntaney direction. 


Counterpro: (koun’tér-pro-jekt), 2. 
A project, sc — or —— — 
given in opposition another, ry the 


negotiation of a treaty. 

Wildmas then 
. —*X 2** forward a Sa 
Coun (koun’tér- ref), n. =o. 
—— —— 
proof of an engra the oo y 

through the press with ng the 
paper, on which The ink is thrown 

off. Such proofs were formerly used as a 


means of comparing the plate with the im- 
pression witheat the ‘ald 


wv 


Ho take a pl el sy Pag See COUNTER- 


each quarter divided into two. 

Counter-revolution (koun’tér-rev-6-10 - 
shon), A revolution opposed to a former 
Cams ———— —————— 


koun'tér-rev-é-10- 

—— a. a counter-revo- 
lution. 

Counter-revolutionist RANE rev-¢-li- 


shon-ist), m. One engaged in or befriending 
a counter-revolution, 

Counterroll (koun’tér-rdl), n, In old English 
lave, a counterpart or copy of the rolls relat- 
cit to appeals, inquests, &c., kept a an 

cer as a check upon another officer's roll. 
t (koun’tér-rél-ment), n. 

— account. 

Counterround (koun'tér-round), n Milit, 
a body of officers to visit and inspect 


the rounds or sentinels. 
Countersalient (koun’tér-si-li-ent), @. In 
her. a — — to two heaata borne ina 
coat leaping from each other, 
Ogumterscart (koun’tér-skiirf), n. Same as 
“otent 
Coun’ (koun'tér- a n, In fort. 
the — —** or 2* ako 
the earth of ‘the 
——— —— It. n signifies the whole 
covered wy. with its parapet and glacis 
as when | said, the enemy Bare faged 
themselves on the countersearp. 
Counterscuffie (koun'tér-skufti gore ns’ 
site seuffie; contest. ‘A terrible cow 
scufle between them and theirluste.’ Hetwyt. 
Countersea (koun'tér-sé), n, The disturbed 
state of the sea after a gale, when, the wind 
having changed, the sea still rans in its old 
direction, 
Counterseal (koun-tér-sél’), v.t. To seal with 
another or 
You shall bear 
A better witness back than words, which we, 
On like conditions, will have conaterseald. Shab. 
Counter-secure (koun’tér-sé-kir”), ot. 
To give additional security to or for. 
What have the regicides in return 
. whilst you are giving that from the 
¢, and engaging parliament to ¢ 
Counter-security (koun’tér-s8-ktir“t- 
Security 
bonds 











7* 
ven to one who has — 


8B vy drilling oe as a cavity in 
sgh d apes mony 


—— or other materials 
in 


countersink a screw or bolt by: a 
depression for ita head. — 
Countersink 


head 
80 that it may not be above the general level 
of the surface. 


Counterslope — — = n An over- 
slope; as, a wall with a counter. 
gg 


Counterstatement (koun'tér-stat- t 
este prey). 8S pret. & | — — Bon —— 


a denial; a refutation. 
Counterstatute (koun'tér-sta-tit), a A 
contrary statute or ordinance. 

Counterstep (koun'tér-step), i. An oppo- 
site step or procedure. 
—— ter· attroxe m A con- 


© Te 


ountersunk (hou ter singh), nm Same as 


—— tér-shiir- 
— Re 
has given security. 

(koun’tér-ewol-lb - 


tal), n. tn ‘ort. an outwork in form of s 
single wider at the gorge than at 


or false taste. 


There isa kind of commferteste founded on 
and curbosity, which mabuains a soct of ri 
with the true, 


e parts the tenor 
—— hee ‘ Ra is the highest 
v easy compass 
G to treble C, and music for it 
tten on the alto or C clef on the middle 


contralto, 

Countertide (koun’tér-tid), —— tite 
— — oun’ tér-tim), 1. the 
lence or resistance of a horse 


“countertype (koun’tér-tip), n. Correspand- 
ing type. 





a — subo: te officer, a wri by a Almost all the vernacular poetry of the middie 
Fixing that to our exact balance, we pat a metal- ree or superior to attest the rec P tg ages has its Latin anwwentertyfe. Malena. 
= connterpoise into the opposite scale Bayle, | ty of the ; as, charters signed by Countervail (koun-ter- tt. [Counter 

2 Equal power or force acting in opposl- | are and avail See AVAIL) To act against 
tion; @ force sufficient to balance another st nmoLA with equal force or power; to equal; —* 
force; equipollence. | signal mal, signal, word, or phrase ae given mon = | — ie enemeieten a gery 3, 

pobles are 6 counte orders noman 3 
acte second are a counter poise to the higher | gc trai eve opty: Hp “ma watchword, —— the inconveniences. 7 
3. State of being in — ior *2 2 ture a ‘secretary or 0 Alth enemy could not cvmuterts 
balanced by another weight or force. — — — ai ned by the damage. — Es. — 
⸗ earth balances n or or, - | Countervail (kou Equal weigh 
— ty. or strength; power or value sufficient to 
Fite, fir, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, move; tibe, tub, byll; ofl, pound; ti, Sc. abune; =f, Se. fey. 
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obviate any effect; equal weight or value; | 1. A tract of land; a om; | noble gentleman, the County Paris.’ —5* 
compensation; requital. a state: as distinguish rom any other | — County palatine, in England, former] 
Surely the t pleasure of a sinful act is a Door region, and with a personal pronoun, one’s —— distinguished by — p * 
countervasl Re the native land or place of permanent residence, called a palatio, from the palace 


z tremens of the review, w 
begins where the action ends, and 


onthe, 
Coun’ (koun-tér-val'ing), p. —— 
ualizing; compensating. —Counterraili 
duties, duties iim on articles import 
from the Isle of Man and other fled 
places, when they are brought to Britain, to 


S. ‘er. 


equalize the charges imposed on them with 
those imposed on articles manufactured at 
home or imported from abroad. Another 
such duty ia the duty of 174. an ounce on 
road, and Ls, Gd. 


gold plate imported from ah 
on «#ilver plate, — 
vail the ae 
the Goldsmiths’ fall, ter 


vairy — (koun’ tér - vir, 
‘oun’ ter - vir, 
koun'tér-var-l), a In Aer. 
a variety of vair (one of 





the furs), diffe it 
in hay the Gels or 
cups base 


base and point against 


nt. The tinctures are or and azure. 
mn. See CONTRAVALLA- 


Counterview (koun'tr- va n An 0} 
or opposing view; — in 
— two ———— each other. 

M. Peisse has ably advocated the couwntersiee in 
his preface and appendix. Sir it”. Hamiiten, 
2 Contrast; a —— in which two dis- 
similar things ustrate each other by op- 
position. 


1 have drawn some lines of Linger’s character, on 
purpose to e it in ounterwiew or moe 3 a 
that of the other company. 

Countervote (koun-tér-vot’), v.¢. pret re bp. 
countervoted; ppr. countervoti die 
in opposition to; to outvote. [ 
The law in —— tung rosa y th 


law im our men! 
Counterwait,t ot To watch — 
Chaucer. (Be 
e 


(koun-tér-wi’), 0. 


had ame © weigh against; to counter- 

ance. 

Counterw: fit (oun’tér wit), n. Aweight 
in the omy ~~ yo a coun ise 


eel (koun- tér-whél), vt, To 
canse to ab am in an opposite direction. 
Counterwind (koun’tér-wind), ». Contrary 


S) . 
un-térwérk’), v4. pret. & 


pp. counterwor! counterwrought; ppr. 
couniterworking. ‘To work in o tion to; 
to counteract; to hinder any effect by con- 
trary operations. 


That connferworks each folly and caprice. Fuge, 
Counterwork —— oe n A work 
in opposition or in answer to another. 
Chrisuaniey in ————— 
t t nl 
fer the pak ents. TK —— Quart. Kev, 
Countess ount’es), 1. ig comtesse; It. 
contessa. CouNT.] The wife of an earl 
er count, or a lady of same 
dignity in her own a ret 


by the ho traders, 
and the business of keep- 
ing their books, —— letters, and 


countless (kount'les), a. That which can- 
not be counted; not having the number 
nor nacertainabie; innumerable, 
Man's 

ieeesenenmartns inousands mourn, urns, 
Countour,t ». [From cont, to compute.) 
1. An accountant ; an auditor: a treasurer, 

&c.—2, A counting: house. Chaucer. 
Countretaille, tn. — — 


— tryfy (kun’tri-{f, vat. pret. 
oun 4 vt. p 
& countrified, countri- 
uve. —D— Te pad nd to the 
country; to make rustic, 

As being one who had no pride 


—— — Lloyd. 
‘tri). ». (Fr. contrée; Pr. and 
—— ; LL, contrata, contratum, from 
L. contra, Country thus literally means the 
land opposite to, or before us. Comp. G. 
gegend, country, from gegen, opposite to,] 


‘His country’s war-songs thrill his ears.’ 
Tennyson, 
France at our doors, he sees no danger ni 
But heaves for Turkey's woes th" po 
A steady patriot of the world alone, 
And friend of every country save his own, 
Canning, 


2. Rural parts of a region, as opposed to 
cities or towns. 


I see thesn hur 
from the town bac 


to town, and thea 
country. 


from covers: 


again into 
Gol sande the cotsiry aud cean made the town. 
Comper. 

8. —— as opposed to water; inhabited 


ge deemed that a 
country. Acts xxvii. 27. 
4, The inhabitants of a region; the people; 
the public; the parliamentary electors of a 
state, or the constituencies of a state, col- 
lectively; as, the government appealed to to 
the — on the question of 
sive Bill. 
All the comntry, ina eral voice, 
Cried hate pel) Mae 
All the country wept with a loud voice. 


BA ting the citizens of 
ury, as represen ¢ citizens of a 
country.—6. A place of realdence; a region 
of permanent habitation, 
‘Thay dactnge plolaly thet they sesh 9 comnts. 
Neb. xi. 14. 
Th tha! hea 
ey desire a better country, she = SF gg 
7. In wining, the strata or rocks through 


which a F rung 4 et 
Coun un't Pertaining e 
por toa at a distance from a 
city; rural; rustic; as, a country seat; a 
aquire; a country life; the country 


country 
A to city party.—2. Pertain- 
ef abe ye — Soe country. ™ 


Shark, 


He spoke in his country language.  Afaceadeer, 
3. Rude; — destitute of refinement; 
as, country mann 


Country-base (kun’ tri: bés), » Game of 
Gountey-danes — — — a. IC: 
ce (kun n, ‘oun 
and dance; not from Fr. contre-danse, which 
es a kind of quadrille.} * — —— 
the partners are arranged op each 
other in lines. 
Countryty, vt. 
Country aly (koun'trl-} ent-I-man), 
n omen realdent and having con- 
shen e property in the country. 
tryman (koun’tri-man), nm 1. One 
born in the same country with another. 


Piet mg tg ings often, in perils of wat in perils 
ot perils by mine own comme mien — 
or, 


2 One who dwells in the country, as op- 
to a citizen; a rustic; a farmer or 


usbandman. ‘A simple cou n that 
bought her figs.” Shak.—3. An inhabitant or 
native of a region. 


What commfryman, I prayt Of Mantua. Sad, 
Country-seat (koun’tri-sét), n. A dwelling 
in the country; a country mansion: often 
—— in contradistinction to a town resi- 


(kun‘tri-wym-un), mn, 1A 
nging to the country, asopposed 
to the t town.—2. A woman born in the same 
country.--3. A female inhabitant or native 
of a region. 
Count-wheel (kount’whél), n. The wheel 
—— which canses it to strike the 
County (k n. [Norm Fr. 
TOniginal rake sagen m L. comes, See COUNT.] 
y, the district or territory of a 
poh. unt or ear Now, a district or 
rain a —— or om, separated 
m the reat of the tory for certain 
in the administration of justice. 
ed also a Shire. (See SHIRE.) Each 
county has ite sheriff and its court, with 
other officers employed in the administration 
of justice and the execution of the laws, 
In dd and Wales there are fifty-two 
counties, and in each is a lord-lieutenant, 
who has command of the militia. In Scot. 
pane there are thirty-three — — 
———— The several of 
pores by law into counties, 
in each of which is a county court of inferior 
jurisdiction; and in each su e court 
of the state holds stated sess — 4 
count; an earlorlord. ‘Thegallantyoungand 


becouse. the owner had originals ro: 

powers, orthe same powesiat the Poh ape 
tion of justice as the king had in his palace; 
but these powers are now —* in the 
crown, The counties palatine in England are 
Lancaster, Chester, and Durham, which were 


no doubt made separate ities on ac- 
count of their rE a mity toWales, 
and that turbulent Northumbrian province 
which could be accounted a portion neither 
of England nor of Scot —County cor- 


re bee city or town —— the privi- 
being governed by its own sterifis 


ona other trates, irrespective of the 
counties In which it is situated, as London, 
Mania Bayne ra. Pertaiaie 
Coun oun’ ti), a. 

——— courts, — 

out England in 1846, chiefly with the view 
of affording a speedy and cheap mode of 


recovering debta under £50, where the action 
is not for ejectment, libel, seduction, or as 
to heritable property, &¢. Such actions, 
rt tn as well as actions for sums over 


caster by the chancellce of the duchy; and 
are removable by the lords of the 
on canse shown.— County ratea, rates whi 
are levied bape the county. * — 
the —— of ‘or th 
the ex —— to which counties 
po —E aR = 
of correction, & 
eral quarter- —— een ¢ peace for 
county held four times a year.—County- 
‘own, the chief town of a county; that town 
were the various courts of a county are 
€ 
County-court (koun'ti-kért), n. See under 


Goan (k », t. [A word allied to 
oup), t. w 
* 1G. ke to fall or 


Sw. guppa, to til 

turn over. ] {Scoteh. "To diac arge the con- 
tents of, by turning iS onainca an te ca to 
turn upside down; to overturn; oa, te 

the cart. ‘Stooks are compet wi" e blast” 
Burns.—To coup the erans, to be over- 
turned, subverted, overthrown. —To cou 
55* (a) to tumble heels over 

) To die. 

Cowp (koup), «.% To fall or tumble 
over; to —* overturned, ‘The brig brak and 
the cart coupit.” E. Hamilton. [(Scotch.} 

I drew m: pe in sic a fi 

1 —— ‘Supe wi my — Burns. 
Coup, Cowp (keup), ». [Scotch] The act 

of ove or state * being overturned; 

the act of discharging the contents of; a 
tumble; a fall.—Free coup, the liberty of 
shooting earth or rubbish — any place with- 
out the a being 5 * for; or the place 


coup De “oe original 

oup), 0.6 or same 

& bargain; "Grom Sw. koepa, to bar- 
ter; E. chapman, «.) To barter; to buy and 
sell horses or cattle, [Scotch.] 

Coup (ké), mn. 1. A French term for stroke or 
blow, and used in various connections, to 
convey the idea of promptness and force.— 
2 Trick; snare. 

With mach pain he (David) could quit himself from 
the wretched cong that the devil had once brought 
him good luck Bp. Hooper. 
politics * ps Belfi 

ca; a e cy; spec an 
oes tive to alter the laws or 
the constitution of a country without the 
consent or concurrence of —— ex- 
pressed through their representa’ 
clally * such —— is 6 upparted by by 
armed force.—Coup de grace, 

de main, a sudden attack < 


Coup 

enterprise.—Coup d'ail, (a — view; 
lance of the we. Specialy Milit. 
t talent for ido gene- 
ralization by which an officer in command 
is enabled LA ce to * eld ot 

vantages an vantages of a 
—** for attack and defence, and thus to 


E= troops without delay so as to make 
most of tot it~ Coup de , & stroke of 


(ko-p), oye L The front seats 
oo the front compart- 
ment of a ofa — railway carriage, gener- 
for three. —2. A four-wheeled 


caage cary —— with a seat for 
ver on the outside. 





eh, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; 4, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,—See Ky. 


COUPED 


Couped ( kupt) In her. a term used 
to express that the head or any limb of an 
animal is cut off from the 
trunk: in contradistine- = 
tion to erased, which indi- |. 
cates that the head or | ,% 
limb is torn off. 

Coupée (ké-pa), nm. (Fr. 
coupé; couper, to cut.) A 
motion in dancing, when 
one leg isa little bent and 
raised from the ground, 


and with the other a mo- 
— is made Lg i . 
upe- (kép-gorzh), n. [Fr., cut- 
throat. ; Wiis, a position affording an 
enemy so many advantages that the troops 
who occupy it must either surrender or be 
cut to — 
Couplable (ku'pl-a-bl), a. Fit to be coupled. 
Couple (ku’pl), #. (Fr. couple; L. copula, 
a band, bond, connection. See Coruna J} 
1. Two of the same class or kind, con- 
nected or considered ther; as, a couple 
ofuranges. ‘Acoupleof shepherds.’ Sir P. 
Sidney. ‘A couple of Ford's knavea." Shak. 
‘A couple of dogs were already in the leash." 
Hook. * A garden he had a couple of miles 
or 40 ont of town,’ Dickens, [We cannot 
call a horse and an ox a couple, unless we 





Couped. 


add a generic term. Of « horse and ox feed- | 


ing Ina pasture we should say, a couple of 
animals, In regard to some things, brace 
is used for couple; a8, a brace of ducks; a 
brace of pistols, Couple differs trom pair, 
which implies strictly not only things of 
the same kind, but likeness, equality, or 
customary association, <A pair is a couple, 
but a cotsple may or may not he a pair.J— 
2 A male and female connected by marriage, 
betrothed, or otherwise allied ; as, a married 
couple; & a couple. ‘A couple fair as 
ever painter painted.” Tennyson.—3. That 
which links or connects two things together. 

I'll go in couples with her.’ Shak. 

It is of some sort with friends, as with dogs in 
conpics; they should be of the same size and humour. 


LEstrange. 
4. In mech. two oe and parallel forces 
acting in opposite directions. The theore- 
tical investigation of the nature and effects 


of such pairs of forces or couples is termed 
the theory of couples. —5. In gaiv. one of 
the puirs of plates of two metals which com- 
pose a battery, called a galvanic or voltaic 
couple,—6, Une of a pair of opposite rafters 
in a roof, nailed at the top where they meet, 
—* connected hy a tie at or near their lower 


en 

Couple (ku'pl), ».¢ pret. & pp. coupled; ppr. 
coupling. (Fr. cotepler; By steers, See the 
noun.) 1, To link, chain, or connect one 
thing with another; to sew or otherwise 
fasten together. 


The five curtains shall be wnpled together one to 
another, 2, 2avh. § 


Huntsman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds; 

And couple Chowder with the deep-nost. —— 
2. To marry; to wed; to unite, as husband 
and wife, ‘A m who couples all our 


beggars.” Swift, 
Couple (kup), vi Toembrace, as the sexes; 
to copulate, 


Thou with thy lasty crew 
ee RE VSS Pn er 
Sid Sage i Son te, 
Couple-| (ku‘pl-beg-gér), n. One who 
makes it his business to marry beggars to 
each other; a hedge-priest. 
N beggar in the ba 
Bret joer rpc a i in band. Swy/t, 
Couple-close(ku’'p)-klés), 


a 1. In arch. a pair of 
spars for a roof; couples. 
See COUPLE, 6&—2 In 
Aer. the fourth of a che- 
vron, never borne but in 
pairs except there is a 
chevron between them. 
Written also Couple-cloas. 
Caled, oh tup thee: 
ot as two E38; A chevron betw 

linked; married.—Coupl- ‘two couple-closes. 
ed columns, In arch, 

columns disposed in pairs half a diameter 
apart. 

Couplement (ku’pl-ment),m. 1. The act of 
coupling; union, ‘Allide with bands of 
mutuall couplement." Spenser.—2. A pair. 
[In both uses rare.) 

Ason two female forms before our view 
Came side by side, a beauteous complement. 


Southey 
Coupler(ku’pl-¢r), n. One who, or that which, 
Fate, fir, fat, fall; 








mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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couples; specifically, in an n, the mech- 
anism by which any two of the ranks of 


keys, or keys and pedals, are connected to- 
gether, so as to act together when the in- 
strument is played upon. 

Couplet (kup'let), nm. [Fr., dim. of couple. ] 
1. Two verses or lines of poctry, especially 
two that rhyme together; a pair of rhymes. 

Thoughtless of ill, and to the future tind, 

A sodden ¢onpict tunhes on your mind, 

Here you may naimeless print your idle rhymes, 

Cradébe, 
2.4 One of a pair. 

Anon, a5 patient as the female dove, 

When that her golden conpiets are disclosed. 

His silence will sit drooping, - Sak, 

Coupling (ku'pl-ing), a. 1. The act of unit- 
ing, embracing, or copulating. —2 That 
which couples or connects: generally used 
in the plural. 

Even to the artificers and builders gave they it to 
buy hewn stone and diuber for crapiings. 

= Chr. xaxiv. rr, 
& An organ register by which two or more 
rows of keys can be connected by a mechan- 
ism, so that they can be played together.— 
4 In mach. a contrivance far connecti 
oné portion of a system of shafting wit 
another, and of which there are three 
kinds :-—(a) Permanent coupling, employed 
for connecting two or more hs of shaft- 
ing longitudinally into one continuous line, 
usually by means of a bush or box of metal 
called a coupling-ber, which is made to 
hold together the two contiguous ends of 
the lengths of shaft to be connected. There 
are several varieties, of which the most 
common are the thimble, square, half-iap, 
and dise couplings, See COUPLING - BOX. 

Caer coupling, a contrivance adopted 
when the object to be attained is the en- 
gagement and disengagement at pleasure of 
certain parts of the gearing without inter 
ruption to the other parts. (¢) Ship-compl- 
ings, which are interposed for the purpose 
of modifying the injurious effects consequent 
on sudden variations of the working resist- 
ance. The chief varieties of the last two 
kinds are the disengaging or clutch coupling, 
the friction-cone —— the differential or 
train coupling, the —— the frie- 
tion-coupling, lock-pulley, and friction-wheel 
(see terms } —Raviway-couplings, the 
chains or rods which 
connect the different 
parts of a train. 

Co ~box(ku’pl- 
ing-boks),n. In mach, 
the box or ring of 
metal connecting the 
contiguous ends of 
two lengths of shaft 
permanently coupl- 

Cou fing —— i in used 
0 -pin (ku’pl-ing-pin), rn. A pin 
for coupling or joining — carriages 
and other machinery. 

(ké’poh), mn [Fr., from ero pet to 
cut.) 1. An interest certificate printed at the 
bottom of transferable bonds (state bonds, 
railway bonds, &c.), given for a term of 
yeara. There are as many of these certifi- 
cates as there are payments to be made. 
At each time of payment one is ext off, and 
presented for payment; hence its name, 
coupon, or cut-off. In Britain coupons re- 
quire to be stamped.—2 In a wider sense 
one of a series of tickets which binds the 
issuer to make certain payments, perform 
some service, or give value for certain 
amounts at —— — in considera- 
tion of money recei At the settlement 

on each YF - pon * up. ts 

ure (ki-p n -. from couper, 
oan} Ailit. an lal le or forse, made 

behind a breach by the besieged, with a 
view to defence, 

(ku‘rij), sm. (Fr. cowrage; Pr. 

coratge ; It. coraggio, from a provincial L. 
form coraticum, formed from cor, the heart. 
1, Bravery; intrepidity; that quality of min 
which enables men to encounter danger and 
difficulties with firmness, or without fear or 
— of spirits; valour; boldness; reso- 
lution. It isa constituent part of fortitude; 
but fortitude implies patience to bear con- 
tinued suffering. 

Courage that grows from constitution, often for- 
sakes « man when be has occasion for it; comraye 
which arises from a sense of duty, acts in a uniform 
manner. Addiron. 

Man & by nature a cowardly animal, and moral 
courage shines out as the most rare and the inmost 
noble of virtues. Pref, Blackie, 
The plural is used hy Shakspere, Bacon, 
Dryden, &c., thus :— 


Dise Coupling-box, 


néte, not, mive; tile, tub, byll; 








COURSE 


ee 
Their discipline, 
Now mingled with their owcrages, will make knows, 


To their wers ¢ are such 
That meod upon pty Ae ore Shak, 
# could quell, 


If nember coure 
We should at have shunned oot met cur foes. 


Drpcen. 
2+ Frame of mind; disposition; temlency. 
Td such a courage to do him good. SAsd. 
My lord, cheer up your spirits; our foes are nigh, 
And this soft cnrage makes your folowers — 
4 
Syn. Bravery, intrepidity, valour, boldness, 
resolution, fortitude, firmmess, fearleseness, 
daring, enterprise, hardihood. 
us (ku-ra'jus} @ Possessing or 
characterized by courage; brave; bold; dar- 
ing; intrepid 
Be st and conrageons; be not a! noe dis 
———— king of Astyria. 2 5 


—Galiant, Courageous, Brave. See under 


Brave. 

Courageously (ku-ri‘fus-li), ade. With 
courage; bravely; boldly; stoutly. 
Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Nurfotk, 


Conra; fy and with a free desire 
Attendung bet the shgnal to begin. Shot. 


Courageousness (canes) n, Cou 
— rage; boldness; bravery; 

\ intrepidity; spirit; val- 
} onr. 


[Fr., running, cowrir, to 
run.) A term in her. for 
a horse, hound, or other 
beast represented rin- 


ning. 
Courant, Courant (ki-rant’), = 
(Fr.courante, See above | 
1. A piece of music in triple time; also, a kind 
of dance, consisting of a time, a step, a bal- 
ance, and a coupee. Written also Currants, 
Coranto, Couranto.—2, A circulating przette: 
anewsletter ornewspaper; the title of a news- 
;2 Gon —* —— = — 
ourap (ko- n, mper ve 
Indies, in which there is irritation 
of the surface and eruption, cepecially on 


the groin, face, breast, and arm-pits. 
Courbarti (kir'ba-ril), n. (From South Ame- 


used for varnishing. See ANIME. 
Coure,t v.t. To cover; to protect; to cherish. 
He canr’ad tt tenderly 
As chicken newly hatched. Spencer. 
Courier (k0’ré-¢r), n. [Fr. covrrier, from 
courir, L curro, run.) 1. A messenger 
sent express with letters or despatches. 


I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend 
Which every bour his comriers bring. Trnscpeve 

"2. A travelling servant, attached to a family 
or individual of rank or consideration, while 
abroad making a tour, whose especial daty 
is to make all arrangements at hotels and 
on the journey.—3 A frequent title of a 
newspaper, in allusion to the rapidity with 
which it circulates; as,the London Cotrier 

Co tasses (ki-ron-da-tis}, « 
the a crown or circle of cups.) A simple 

ind of yoltalc battery invented by Volta, 
long since superseded by more powerful 
apparatus. It consists of a series of cups 
arranged in a circle, and each containing 
salt water or dilute sulphuric acid, with a 
_ of silver or copper and a plate of zinc 
mersed in it, the silver or co of each 
cup being connected with the zinc of the 
next, and soon. When a wire is led from 
the silver or copper of the last to the zinc 
of the first, a current of electricity passes 
through the circuit. This was the first 
liquid battery invented. 

Course (kérs),». (Fr. cours, also cours, a 
course, a race, a direction,way, &c.; from L 
enrenus, LL also eursa, curro, Cursum, 
to run (whence current, incur, recur, &c.} 
1. Ina general sense, a moving or motion for- 
ward in any direction: a continuous pre- 

mor advance. ‘When his fair courm 

s not hindered.” Shak. ‘Thither his course 
he bends." Milton, 

Then let me go and hinder not ary comer; 

I'll be as patient as a gentie scream, 

And make a pastime of each weary step. Saet. 
2. The direction of motion ; the line in which 
a body moves; as, what course shall the pilot 
steer? the course of a projectile through the 
air.—3. In pedestrianism and horse-ractag, 
the ground or distance walked or run over; 
as, there being no opponents, he walked over 
the course. 

The same horse (Childers) bas also run the round 
course Of Newmarket (which is bat eco yards lea 
than 4 miles) in 6 minutes and go seconds. fewment. 


§, Se. fey. 








oil, pound; 4, Sc. abune; 





COURSE 


4. The charge of one mounted knight or 
net another in the — 
oecupled by a revolution of 
round the sun, 
thus marking a month or a year. 

A man so various that he seemed to be 


Dryden, 
6 The continual or gradual advance or 
progress of an ; a8, the course of an — 
argument or a de ; & course of thought 


or reflection. 
The course of true love never did run smooth. SAas, 
Time rolis his ceaseless corse, Sir i", Scott, 
7. Order; sequence; turn; succession ** one 
to —— in office, property, dignity, &c. 
of 

— ⏑ «+» Oe ee 
& Methodical or regulated motion or pro- 
cedure; customary or established sequence 


of events; recurrence of events to 
certain laws. Since lat 
an t 
Seed thne and harvest, heat and hoa fy fost, 
— nee 
The guilt thereof (sin. — 


— — w doth pass, Mrver. 


9 Series of successive and methodical re 
ceedings; a succession of acta intend 
—— a certain result; as, a cowrse of 
ine administered. ‘A course of the 
waters.” Thackeray.—10. A systematized 
order in arts or sciences for illustration or 
instruction; as, a course of lectures; a course 
‘A course of 


n, 
Yet fervent had her been, through all 
Shes evuree, far home at las, and bartal 
With her own ha: Matt, Arnold. 

12. The of a meal served at one time; 

aa, the er consisted of — — 


13. In arch. a —— 
i throtghout the the 
—14. Naut, one 


face or faces Tee 

of the sails that hang from a ship's lower 
yards; as, the main-sail, fore-eail, and miz- 
zen. Sometimes the name is given to the 


-sails on the lower masts, also to the 
—————— of all iy and schooners. — 
; catamenia. — 

oy course, by consequence; in regular or 
natural o 7 common manner of 
proceeding ; out special direction or 
provision; as, this effect will follow of course, 
— Course , the rotation or succes- 


to the contre. —-Conres a 
inth, its continuity in the face of the wall. 
¥N. Way, road, route, race, series, 
m, —— Pp ure, manner, 


mode. 
Course (kars), v.t. pret. & pp. coursed; ppr. 
coursing. 1. To hunt; to pursue; to chase. 
We coursed him at the heels. Shad, 


2 To cause to run; to force to move with 
speed. 


— radia 


Course them oft, and tire them in the heat, fay. 
3% To run thro or over; as, the blood 
coverses the arteries. 

The bounding steed comrses the dusty plain. Poye. 
Course (kérs), vi. To run; to move with 
speed; to run or move about; as, the blood 
courses. 


Swift as quicksilver, it cuerser 
e 2 gates and alleys of the 


—— that of masonry in which the 
stones are Jaid in courses, See COURSE, 2. 


13. 

Courser (kérs’ér), n = [L. gee? a runner, 
from eurro, to run.) 1. swift horse; a 
runner; a war-horse: used pm in poetry. 
The impatient cowrser pants in every vein. Pope. 
2 One who pants: one who pursties the 
sport of coursing hares. 
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A leash is a leathern thong by which a cowrser 
beads his greyhound. Hanmer. 
3+ A discourser; a disputant. 


He was accounted a noted r, and 
able courser in the public x at. Wood. 
4 (a) One of a genus of torial birds 
(Cursorius), the sab-family rinse of some 
belonging to the plover tribe, 
one species which, the 


Cursores or See 
cen m, 5 eed a part of the 
Coursing joint — —X n A joint 


like mighty woods. 


But sure he is the prince of the wor et ba eo 
bility remain in's comrt, “, 


This our court, ee no — — 
Shows like a riotous in 


SAak, 
3 All the surroundi of aso 


A thousand 

In her as Mother, Wife, Trunyson, 
4. The hall, chamber, or r Piece where ~ 

tice is administered.’ — e persons or 
judges assembled for —— and deciding 
— civil — military, naval, or 
. from ‘the 
counsel ot Jury; 02, a court of law; a court of 
chancery; a court martial; a court of admir- 
oy an ecclesiastical court; court baron, &. 
courts are divided into courts 


— record ; the firat bet 
the judi of whic 
fora tual memorial and 
toatimony, and which have power to fine = 


imprison; the second do not fine or impri 
son, and their proceedings are not rece’ ed. 
The several species of courte of justice in 
a eres thus:—First. General 
tion, comprehending the court- 

the hundred-court, the county-courts; 

or Queen’ Booch cf Uke = — —— 

8 Bence ’ 

divorce, and of and priua, all of 
the passing of the Supreme 

Court of Judicature Act, now form of 
the high court of justice; the court of ex- 
chequer chamber, of appeal in chancery, 
both now merged in the court of a oe 


astical, mili and maritime courta, in- 
eines Ges deacons’ court, the court of 
the court, and the court 


of admizalty, which now part of the 
court of justice. —Third. Courts of 
urisdic as the forest courts, the court 


j 

of sewers _—_ , &e,-—6. A 

jurisdiction iar, or ece’ lesiastical 
MddaSesautent Derstatie. Shak. 

7. The sitting of a assembly,—& The 


meeting of a corporation or the principal 
members of a corporation; as, the court of 
directors; the court of —— Atten- 
tion directed to a person in power; the art 
> the art of ——— civility; 
dress to gain favour; aa, to 
court, that is, to attempt to please by flat- 
tery and address, 
Him the prince with 
Flatter me, made 
—Courtof 
Scotland, co! 
senators of ¢ the Co 


court did board. —— 
\y court, 
the supreme otvil cat of 
of the president and 
—— of Justice, thirteen 


in number — "1 4-4 forming the — 


inner house, two divisions, 
and five the outer house, -—Cowrtof 

(a) milit. a court, distinct fom a court- 
martial, held under the crown's ges oi 
tive, to inquire into the conduct of mili- 
tary or naval officers in special casea. The 


3 Bs 
3 





| 


COURTEPY 


most celebrated have been those on the con- 
vention of Cintra and the Bristol riots o 
1831. BS volunteers, a court, consist- 
ing of the captains and officers be- 
to the battalions of a a 
by the lord-lieutenant, to quire 
into the conduct of an officer, or as ony 
matter of discipline. They report their d 
sion to the lord-lieutenant, who, in turn, 
communicates it —— approval or otherwise 


to oS See of war.—The courts of the 
ceric at Jerusalem; hence, a 
—— ic place of worship. — 


udicial —— ——— guard. (a) the 


«laos room of a fort where so 
h loop and b 
* barrow loop pond casement barr'd, 
b) The soldiers composing the guard A 
* uo rd about her.” Parthenecia 
— 1 

Court (kért), v.t 1 To endeavour to gain 
the — of or win over by attention and 


address; to tiate one's self with; to 
flatter: a use of the word derived from the 
manners of a court. 


When the king was thus covrting his olf adver. 
iene een Seay it Sap eels weer me — 
acun adiey. 
2 To seek the affections or love of; to woo; 


to solicit for marriage. 
A thousand conrt you, though they court in vain. 


& To attempt to gain by address; to solicit; 
to seek; as, to court commendation or ap- 
plause: said of things as the object. 

They might almost seem to have conrted the crown 
of marty Prescott, 
4. To hold out inducements to; to invite. 
We reach'd a meadow slanting to the North; 

Down which a well-worn pathway courted us 

To one green wicket in a privet hedge. Tennyson. 
Court (kort), r.% 1. To act the courtier; to 
imitate the manners of the court.—2 To 
— — to woo; as, he js court- 


» An amour 
ig fashtonable intrigue. 


— kért’ba-run), n. A baron's 
court; a court dent toa manor, It was 
cony of the freeholders of the manor, 


over the lord of the manor or 
— a = from the infe- 
5 of th the defects 


ied * ae a party might 
defeat t by removal to a higher court, have 
fallen into disuse except in manors of 


(kért’bréd-ing), ». Educa- 
tion at a court. 
Rete). n, A corruption of 
coat-card (which see). 
(kért’chap-lin), », A chap- 
lain to a king or prince, 
t tka rt’kraft), ». Political arti- 


board (kért’kup-bdrd), m. The 
of former times. 


Away with the joint-atools, remove the conten 
dearde look to the plate. Shak, 


(kort’dé), mn. A ao in which a 
court site to administer justi 

Court-dress (kért’ilres), n. 3 dress sult- 
able Ped py hed tyre at court or levee, 
(kért‘dres-¢r), mn, A flatterer. 


— (kért’e-lé-ment), n. The 


court party, _ body of courtiers favour- 
able to the 
Courteous 


courtots. 
ners; 


words; 


— — 


complaisantly. 
— ath n, Civility 
of manners; © condescension; com- 


laisance, 
dourtepy, n. [Teut.] A short cloak or 
gown. ucer, 





ch, chain; th, Se. loch; 
Vou. I. 


&, 9; 


J. job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kky. 
39 


COURTER 
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COVE 





Courter (kért’ér),n. 1. One who endeavours | 
to gain favour. 
| apy toed courter of her people.’ An Answer 

ter.—2. One who woos; a wooer, ‘A 
courter of wenches.’ Sherwood. 

Courtesan ‘é-zan}, mn. See COURTEZAN. 

( kort’é-zan-ship), n. See 


COURTEZANSHIP. 

Courtesy (kért’ n, (Fr. courtoisie. See 
CouRTEOUSs.] 1. Elegance or politeness of 
Manners; especiall 3 politeness connected 
with kindness; civ ity ; ; complaisance ; 3 
the gentleman shows great courtesy to 
strangers; he treats his friends with great 


vug 
alness comes by labour, wit by ease; 
Conrtesie in courts, news in the citie. 
Geta need shock of these. Geo. Herbert. 


2 An act of civility or respect; an act of 
kindness or favour performed with polite- 
ness, 
Make them know 

That outward conrtesies would fain proclaim 

Favours that keep within. Saat. 
& A movement of reverence, civility, or re- 
spect, now only applied to a kind of bow 
made by a woman, consis’ in a — 
or inclination of the body w 
the knees. eee ** and these 


lowly courtesies (0 f Metellus Cim ber).” Shak. 
—— country scarce to a sy bred.’ 
mn. 


With ** cheek and cowrtery fine 
She turned her from Sir Leoline. Cai 3 
kért’- 


[The word in this sense is pronounced 
si, and W thinks it is not derived 
from eort. Curtsy.)-—4. Favour; indul- 


aay contradistinction to right. —Cour- 
me title assumed by an Individual or 
given to hi m by porules consent, to which he 
no valid When a nobleman has 
several titles it is usual to give one of his 
inferior titles to his eldest son, Thus i 
eldest son of the Duke of Bedford is Marqu 
of Tavistock, and the Duke of Buccleuch's 
eldest son is Karl of Dalkeith. The younger 
sons of noblemen have the courtesy title 
of Lord prefixed to their names, as Lord 
William nox. In Scotland, the eldest son 
of a viscount or baron has the courtesy title 
of Master, as the Master of Lovat, eldest son 
of Lord Lovat. —Courtesy (or curtesy) of 
land, the title of a husband to enjoy for life, 
after his wife’s decease, hereditaments of the 
wife held by her for an estate of inheritance, 
of which there was seizure during the wife's 
life, and to which issue of the marriage is 
born, which by possibility may inherit. 
Such a holding is called tenure by courtesy. 
The courtesy of —— * is of a similar 
kind, and is called eurialitas Scotia. See 
Constummate tenant by courtesy under Cox- 
SUMMATE, @.--SYN. Urbanity, civility, com- 
ee, —2 affability, cour- 
ess, elegance, good-breeding. 

(kért’e-si), v.i. 8 am pp. courte- 
sied; ppr. courtesy make a rever- 
ence or chelennas: ‘ormerly sald of both 
sexes, but now —— to make a cour- 

fay ce cue. rhe yof women. ‘The 
petty traffickers, that oe to them, do 
em reverence. 
Le touted the bo: — lowly the 2 all 
ely p levees vs ly —— 


om, 
(kort’e-si), ot To treat with 
courtesy or civility. Rare] 
The prince politely courterted — with mh afl foveurs, 
“iliasns, 
Courtezan, Courtesan (kort’é-zan), n, (Fr. 
courtisane, & courtezan, from courtisan, a 
courtier, from court.) 1.+ A courtier, male 
or female.—2 A titute; a woman who 
prostitutes herself for hire.” ‘ Lasciviously 
decked like a courtesan.” Wotton. 
(koért’é-zan-ship), n. The 
character or practice of a courtezan. 
Court-fashion (kért’fa-shon),n. The fashion 
of a court. 
Court-favour (krt’fa-vér), mn. A favour or 
benefit bestowed by a court or prince. 
Court-fool sara nA oe or jester, 
formerly — ngs, nobles, &c,, for 
amusement, 
n. A directory 


‘ort’gi 
book sais the 7 of the ns nobil- 


ity and ener. 

Court-hand (kért‘hand), n. The old Gothic 
or Saxon hand or manner of writing used in 
records and judicial proceedings, 


He can make obligations, and write — Sand. 


house (kért‘hous), n. A hemee in 
which established courts are held, or a 
house appropriated to courts and ‘public 
meetings, 


‘Queen Elizabeth, the | 


Courtier (kért‘i¢r),». [From court.) 1A 
man who attends or frequents the courts of 


You know I am no conrtier, nor versed in state 
affairs. Bacon, 
2. One who courts or solicits the favour of 
another; one who flatters to please; one who 
possesses the of gaining favour by ad- 
dress and — 

There was not among all our princes a greater 
courtier of the people than Richard III. Swcddsogy, 

Courtiery? (kért’i-¢r-i), n. The manners of 
acourtier. B Jonson. 

lady (kért’la-di), n, A lady who at- 
tends or is conversant iu court. ‘Some great 


court ety Tenn: 

Court-lands (kértlandz n pl. In law,a 
the lord's hands 

to serve 


Court-leet (kért’lét), n. A court of record 
held once a year, ina hundred, 
a or manor, before the steward of 


Courtlike kért‘lik), a. Courtly; polite; 
a *Courtlike as the French.’ Cam- 


Courtliness (kért'li-nes), n, The —— of 
being courtly; elegance of manners; 
of mien; civi it ; complaisance with city. 
(kért'li n, A courtier; a re- 
tainer to a court. 


Courtling, 1 rather on: should'st utter! 3 
Dispraise my work, than praise it * y. 


Courtly (kért'll), a. 1. Relating ta court 
or to courts; belonging to courts. 
To promise is most courtly and fashionable. SAae. 


2 Elegant; polite; refined and dignified; 
courteous. Barty eesuuta tee.” Coleridge 
& Di if hd court : somewhat 
o ous; iv. 
— ört U) ade. In the manner of 
courts; e tly; in a flattering mauner. 
Court-mant (kort'man), n <A courtier. 
Chaucer. 

Court- ( kért-miir’shal), n One 


marshal 
who acts as marshal at a court. 
Court-martial (kirt-mar’shal), n pl. 
Courts-martial 


consisting of military ornaval officers, for the 
trial of military or naval offences. Courts- 
martial derive their authority from the an- 
nual mutiny act, which empowers the crown 
to issue com to commanding officers 
to convene such courts. They are of three 
kinds: general, district or garrison, and 
regimental, The first is the only one of the 
three empowered to award the gg = 
of death or penal servitude for life. In all 
the courts the members act both as judge 


Gourt-mourning ‘més M 
ing worn for the —** — — one of 


the royal fami 3 Leet wre ot. 
Court- , 7 party 
rs og: A court. 


at ease). So called 
— applied by ladies of the 
face.] Black, flesh- 
coloured, rent silk varnished over 
with a sistion o isinglass, which is often 
perfumed with benzoin, used for covering 
slight wounds. 
Court-rolis 


—— n. pl, The records 
of a court, 

(kért’shift), n. A political arti- 
fice. Milton, 

Grt’ship), n. 1. Court or atten- 
tion to exalted persons, especially for the 
purpose of gaining favoura. (Rare.) 

pf pie his courteAtp with kh ths crowd, 
modest pride allow ‘Swift, 


2. The act of wooing in love; solicitation of 
— to marriage. 


PE paws teehee of — — thi bath ses po nen 1. 


that are to 
Gold smith. 


3.4 Courtly behaviour; civilit: 7 1223 * 


manners. Fuller, —4.+ Political 
gy ape Fm mage ae 
being compased of cosertehip 
his eft 
—_ is her unperformed promise was the frat 


—." 
(kért’sird),n. A slight dress 


sword worn at levees. 


* 


Court-yard (kért’yiird), n. A court or in- 
closure shone * acent to it. 
of catechu 


Coury (kow'ri).n A superior 
thern India by — a 
decoction of the nuts of Areca Catechu, 
Couscous, Cous-coms kéz’ kbz), 
favourite West African dish co a at 
millet flour, flesh, and the leaves of the 


Adansonia digitata, or baobab; called also 

by the natives Lalo, Written also Kous-kous. 

(kiz’kiz-0), nA kind of dish 

used in Barbary similar to the cous-cous of 
West Africa. See Covs-covs. 


port al ta a ester), a gencral sense, one 
more remotely than a 

—— sister; a relative; a kinsman 

kinswoman. uses it of a 

uncle, ete. Specifically—2 The 

son or daughter of an uncle or aunt. The 


ae particular 
cil ‘My noble lords and cousins, all, good- 
morrow.” Shak. 


Cousin,+ Coosen, fa. Allied; kindred. 
‘ Coosen 


Cousin ( kuz’ man 
ee and — ro) By * ath the 


ousinnood Quran 1 Relationship. 
—— ——— 


2. The individuals connected with a family 
regarded vely. 
There were times when Gan constaheed, a0 F 
nated, would 


"Noone Snds any harm, T ‘om, 
In a quict cowsinly walk, Pract. 
Cousiny (kuz‘n-i), a. — — 

As for this paper, with these cone? 

J—"vis my — Cradte. 
ape gy mite ed S 5* 
In arch, (@) the crowni A 
that wae lies on the capital Stu the 


and under the The —— 
the Ionic enptial bet —2 the abacus and 
the echinus. 

Couteau, Coutel 


6-10’, ki-tel’), mn [Fr., 
from L. cultellua, d A 


of eulter, a | 
— —— 
ages; a 
Couth,+ Couthe, + ont «& of A. Sax. 
uth, | Couthe beable. GeeCas. ) Knew: 
was able; —— 
Above all —— Daniel 


comrades 
Couthie, Couthy (kith’l), adv. In a kindly 
— lovi gly. [Scotch.) 
Couvade (ki-vad), mn. [Fr] A singular ens 
tom prevalent in ancient as well as modern 
times some of the tive races in 
all of the world. A the birth of a 
the tnd ; d — toi ma given 
and com’ 
— ascopaieg on thadieran emmy de 
o acco Orns, arnong 
Corsicans ; — ees —— it among the 
Spanish hom, as well as bry 
the Gascons, it is 8 i te acme extent 
tised. Travellers from Marco Polo 
wards hove met with © somewhat aimiler 
ph ap By wy Rey TE 
Borneo, the negroes, the tribes 
of North and South America, &c. 
Cove (kév), n. [A. Sax. eofa, a chamber, a 
cave; Se. cove, a cave; allied to Icel. kof, a 
hut: Sw. kofwa, Sw. dial kove,a hut.) LA 
small inlet, creck, or bay; a recess in the 
sea-shore, where vesselsand boats — 
‘imen be be sheltered from 
—— Wavres that — — 


vat gts sie ale cu onthe shore of 
to dificulty i 
a Tan pana Dafoe. 
2 In arch. any kind of concave moulding: 
the concavity of a vault. The term is com- 
monly applied to the curve which is seme- 
times used to connect the ceiling of a room 
with the walls, and which springs from 
2* the cornice. See under CovED. — 
Cove bracketing, tan wenden seiahen Gam 
ing a cove: chiefly ied to the bracketing 


for the cove of a a 
ip. caved ; pi 
ing. over, 4. — 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; = tibe, tub, byl; 


Gove (ir) 06. 
oil, pound; i, Sc, abune; §, Se. fey. 


COVER-POINT 





roofs.’ H. Swinburne.—2.t (O.Fr. cover; Fr. 
couver, to hatch. ] To brood, cover,or sit over, 


Not being alte to cew or sit upon them }. she 
bestoweth im the gravel, ‘aiheka: 


cove, Covey oe. xov wen. ae (Gypay coud, & 


cove, 
“It (cowa),’ sa saya Poth has a —— — 
cation than Latin res, There is no ex- 
pression more frequent in a Gy; 
A man; a person; a fellow: 0 
by some adjective; as, a te gol a flash 
cove; &e. 

— Recreations, 4. 


Bow losk to it, avers, that ail the beef and drink 
Be not filched from us. SE. 8. Browning. 


pay ‘8 — —** 


In old fe! = time of — VIL. writ- 
ten on oe 
Coved (kira) * _ orming an arch; 
curving. — 


‘oved esiling, a ceiling 





Coved Ceiling, Staircase of Palazzo Braschi, Rome. 


formed in a coved or arched manner at its 
—— —— ate walis. — gee 
are uen —— 

panels enriched cee ak oe! 


acces as they are F of ‘plaster or 
w 
Covelline (kov’el-én), n. Same as Indigo- 
copper. 
Covena ta. [O.Fr.] Fit; suitabl 
ble, l ] e. 


Covenably,t adv. Fitly; 83 properly. 
Covenant (kuv’en-ant), n. [0.Fr. covenant, 
for conrenant; Fr. po Rath Sr ppr. of con- 
L contenire, to agree— con, with, 
—— with, and tenis, to come.) LA 
mutual consent or t of two or 
more persons to do or to forbear some act 
or thing; a contract; a com Covenants 
are of many different kinds; as, in fact and 
in law, implied or express, real or per- 
—— writing containing the terms 
ped viper eed or contract between parties; 
or ti lause of agreement in a deed con- 
taining the covenant.—Action of covenant, 


pro- 
mises of God as revealed in the Scriptures, 
conditional on certain —— on the of 
man, as obedience, repentance, faith, &c. 
The covenant of works {s that implied in the 
commands, prohibitions, and promises of 
God; the promise of God to man, that man’s 
perfect obedience should entitle him to hap- 
ness. ‘This do, and live; that do, and die.’ 

© covenant of "redemption is the mutual 
agreement between the Father and Son 
xeegecting, ee redemption of sinners by 
that by 


ngAges 
the condition that man shall 
Sellers Christ and yield obedience to the 
terms of the gospel. — 4. Eccles. a solemn 
—— between the members ot a church, 
they will act together in harmon, with 
the recaps of the gospel. Specifically, in 
Scotland, the name given to the first bond 
or oath drawn up by the Scottish reform- 
ers, and signed in 1557, and to the similar 
—e or Confession of Faith — 2 
in 1581, in which all the errors of P. 
were explicitly abjured. It was su 
by James VL. and his conneil, and all his sub- 
jects were sguired to attach their subscrip- 
tion to it. was again subscribed in 15 
and 1596. The subscription was renewed 
in 1638, and the subscribers engaged by 
oath to maintain religion in the same state 
as it was in 1690, and to reject all innova- 
tions introduced since that time. The 


doctrine, wari. and discipline through- 
out Scotland, England, and Ireland, accord- 
ing to the word of God and the example of 
the best reformed churches. —Corenant,Con- 
tract, Covenant, as now used ( trom 
its 1 meanin — with it the idea 
of solemnity, an — used of reli- 
gious matters, no civil penalty necessarily 
‘ollowing the infraction of it, while contract 
has a much wider sense as applied to some 
agreement ee two or more, As law 
terms covenant is erally an agreement in 
writing, signed and sealed, whereas contract 
refers more especially to verbal — 
or such as are not signed and sealed.—Syn. 
Agreement, contract, compact, —— ar- 
rangement, stipulation, 

Covenant (kuv’en-ant), vi. To enter into 
a formal agreement; to contract; to bind 
one’s self by contract; as, A covenants with 
B to convey to him a certain estate. When 
the terms are expressed it often has for be · 
fore the thing or price. 

They covenanted with him for thirty of — 


xxxi. 
— ee it should be. 


ocead. wet of dry . 

Syn. To agree, contract, nant stipulate, 
Covenant (kuv'en- ant), v.t. To grant or 
promise by covenant. 


— vee en eee 


Covenant-breaker (kuv’en-ant-briik-ér), n. 
One who violates a covenant, Milton, 

Covenantee imide groped gg The person 

to whom a covenant fs 

Covenanter —— *— n. LOne bon 
makes a covenant.—2. A term * 
lied to those who — in Solem 

e and Covenant an Socttend, and in 


ment of Charles IL, and fo 

for adherence to their own form of — 

See —— * bites Kenta 
Covenanting (kuv’en-ant-ing a. 

or belonging to a covenant —— — 


belonging to the extreme party of Scotch” 


Presbyterians known as Covenanters, 


Strike this day as if the anvil 
La beneath your blows the while, 


Bet 
Or the brood brood of —* Argy Aytoun, 


Covenantor(kuv‘en-ant-or”), n. The person 
who makes a covenant and subjects himself 
to the penal 1 be its breach. 

Covenous} (kuv’en-us), a. Same as Cov- 


Covent, n. [O.Fr. covent for convent.] 


convent or monastery; hence Covent Garten 
in London, the ga attached to a con- 
vent or monastery. 

The y= uve! to his = 


™ 7 ad t = — pool k 
e [ly honteed a kt 
nd borrowed "Be pati. 


— nee aa x n oC town in the 
Gena. pocion Sak —— 
orentru. ap whic among 
mili men, signifying to exclude from 
the society of the mess; to shut out from 
all social ae for conduct = | 
as mean or ungentlemanly. ¢ origin o 
this well-known figurative th: has been 
variously explained, but is still uncertain. 
It may, however, have arisen from Falstaff's 
contemptuous description of his 2* 
‘No eye hath seen such scare-crows. 
not march through Coventry with ian 
that's — 

—— ko’ven-tri-bli), n. Blue 
thread —— dye made at Coventry, 
and nsed for embroidery 

Cover s. t (Fr. ‘Gali 0.Fr.covrir; 
ire, to ¢ to fe toshuty Lt —— | Me 
r cover, uw ‘0 overs 
race of with ———— 
ps set over; as, to covera a table — 
cloth, or a floor with a carpet. 
The valleys are covered with corn. Ps. fxv. 1. 
The locusts shall cower the face of the earth, 


Ex. x. 
2 To hide; to conceal by something over- 


If I say, Surely the darkness shall cower me. 
Ps. cxxxix, 11. 
8 To conceal by some intervening object; 
as, the enemy was covered from our sight 
by a forest.—4, To clothe; as, to cover with 


of Poland, there is none more marked for selfish pro- 
fligacy. Brougham, 


6. To overwhelm. 


‘Tibe watare evsered the chariots ⸗⸗ 

Let them be covered with reproach, Ps. ixsi. 13. 
7. To conceal from notice or punishment. 
Charity shall cover the multitude of sins. 1 Pet. iv. & 


8. To conceal; to refrain from disclosing or 
confessing. 


He that covereth his sin shall not 


Prov. xxviii. 1} 
9. To pardon or remit. 

Blessed is he whose sin is covered, Ps, xxxil. 2. 
10. To put on the usual pete gg || to 
wear or resume the hat. 1 Cor. xi. 6. 
pray be covered." Shak,—11. To wrap —*88 
or envelop; as, to cover a package d 
12. To shelter; to protect; to defend; * a 
squadron of horse corered the troops on the 
retreat; to cover one’s retreat. 

And the soft wings of peace center him around. 


Cords 

13. To brood or set on; as, a hen covering her 
55 Addison. -14 To copulate with; said of 

male.—15. To equal or be of — extent 
with; to be co-extensive with; to — 
lent to; to be the fall value of; as 
ceipts do not cover the expenses ; the land 
is covered by — a mercantile use of 
the word.—16. To inclade, embrace, or com- 
prehend; as, an ae not — peng Avg 
statute, —SYN, To shelter. d 


hide, ov: 
Cover (kuv‘ér),n. 1. eae which is laid, 
set, or & over another thing; as, the 


cover of a vessel; the cover of a bed.—-2. Any- 
4g 
su celal appearance; as, he assum 
the of a merchant as a cover for his 
design. ‘A handsome. cover for imperfec- 
tions.’ Collier. —3. Shelter; defence; pro- 
tection; as, the ry fought — cover of 


the batteries, — 2 
tion. ‘Com Wed tol in the Bel »which 
cold, whilst his * 

Clarendon. 


grew now to be ve 
was under cover." 

main body retired under cover of the night 
Hay. — nid Shrubbery, woods, underbrush, 

&e., Y hich shelter and conceal game; as, to 
beat a cover; to ride to cover. ‘ el covers.’ 

Tennyson, —6, In roofing, that part of a slate, 
tile, or shingle which is covered by the over- 
lap ‘of the course abeve.- —7. [Directly from 
Fr. couvert, with same sense.}] The table 
furniture for the use of one such as 
ys, spoon, knife and fork, na , glass, 

; as, covers were laid for ten, 


—— . A covering for the head; a 


——— ween fa 
That on the y wer epon her head, Chaucer, 
* n. [Fr. cowvercle.}] A small cover; 
a lid; an o] ulum. ‘The covercle of a 
—— ir T Browne. 
(kuv’érd-wi, 


kuv‘ért- wee 1. In fort. a space of ground 
wi), 7 n a e 

level with the field, on the edge of the 
ditch, 3 or 4 fathoms broad, ng quite 
half-moons or other works to- 
ward the country. It has a parapet raised 
on a level, together with its banquets and 
glacis, It is called also the , and 
sometimes the Counteracarp, because it is 
of the — In arch, the 
a brick or stone wall to receive 


Coverer —A— n. He who or that 


which covers, 
(kuv‘ér-ing), %. 1. That which cov- 
pid ka id; anyth spread or laid over 


whether for security or conceal- 


round the 


—— 

Noah removed the covering of the ark. Gen. vill. 3 
He spread a cloud fora cetering. Ps. cv. 93. 
And which hath 

—— — HS Mee Ss 

2 Clothing; raiment; garments; dress. 


They cause lodge tothing, 
FL endl onan RAL. ha ge - Job —— 


Srx. Envelope, wrapper, integument, case, 
ml cover, othing, rain raiment, vesture, gar- 
ts, dress, bedcloth 


Coverlet (kuv‘ér-let), n. [Fr. cow a 
Fetes Dm cover, and rag os 





ering of a bed. 
oath, annexed to the Confession of Faith, | a robe or mantle: to cover nakedness. 1 | ,(¥#.9 bed. Teepe cov 
received the name of the Covenant.—Solemn | Sam. xxviii. 14; Ex. xxvill 42 Hence — Coverlid pi ; n. a. a gg ely 
League and Covenant, a solemn contract | 6, Fig. and with the reciprocal pronoa, to — 4 
Cisse char Scoandand co: en 
of the com- | self; as, he covered himself w ry. 
ners from the English ent in conered | COVeT-point (kuv’ér-point),n. A flelder in 

1643, having for its — a uniformity of —2 poe hy bw ag ag eee“ the game of cricket, who stands a little to 

ch, chain; ¢éh, Sc. loch; g,go; j, job; fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure,—See Key. 


CO-VERSED SINE 


the right of and behind point, and whose | 


balls that may pass him. 
}-vérst sin), mn. [Comple- 


May, 


duty is to stop an 
Co-versed Sine Sine (k 


ment and versed. } 

The sine of the 
complement of 
an are or angle, 
Thus, let Des or 
the are DR be the 
complement of 
ACB or AB; then 
DK, which is the 
versed sine of 


DCB or DB, is the co-versed sine of ACB or | 
AB; also PA, the versed sine of ACB or. 


AB, is the co-verged sine of DOB or DB. 
y exer ‘ér-shim), n. Some- 

thing used to conceal infamy. 
2 he - on holy garments for a — 
Oover-slut) (kuv’ér-slut), n, Something to 
— Rags and cover-sluts of 


cui (cavert) a. 


couvrir, to cover.) 1. 
secret; “concealed; disguised. 
Whether of open war or covert guile. = Milton. 

2 Sheltered; not open or exposed; as, a 
covert alley or place. 8. In law, under cover, 
authority, or protection; as, a feme-covert, 
amarried woman who is considered as being 
under the influence and protection of her 
husband. 
Covert (kuv’ért), n. LA covering or cover- 
place; a place which covers and shelters; 
iter; a defence. 


A tabernacle . . . for a covert from storm and rain, 
Is. iv. & 


I will trust in the covert of thy wings. Ps. lxi. 4. 


2 A thicket; — eine 
place. 1 Sam. ob xxxvill, 40. 
Enforc't to seeke some covert nigh at hand, 
That prom it ayde the tempest to mfstand 
Spenser, Faerie Qreer. 
3 Feathers covering the bases of the 
— 8 of the wing or tail of birds, 
ert-baron (kuvért-ba-ron = (That is 
— the protection of the baron or hus- 
band. — ale dameur ees a, 
é 0. retly; closely; 
in private; insidiously. 
Among the poets, Persius comertly strikes at Nero. 


Dryden, 
Covertness (kuvért-nes), n. Secrecy; pri- 
vacy. 
(kuv’ért-ir), a L Covering; 


. convert, part. of 
at hid; private; 


Coverture 
shelter; defence. 
He saw their shame, that sought vain comerferes. 
AMititen. 


Far off, and where the — grove 

In closest evterture upspen 

The living alrs of middie * 

Died round the bulbul as he sung, Ternyron, 
2. In law, the state of a married woman, 
who is considered as under the cover or 
power of her husband, and therefore called 
a ferne-covert or femime-courert, The cover- 
ture of a woman disables her from making 
contracts to the —— of herself or hen 
band without allowance or confirma- 


tion. 
COVERED-WAY. 
From 0.Fr. covoiter 
— — of n), 
cobeitar, It. cubitare, fro m L, — 
desirous, cuprio, to desire; ‘allied to Skr. 
to be angry.) 1. To desire or wish for with 
eagerness; to desire earnestly to obtain or 
possess: In a good sense. 
Covet carnestiy the best gifts. 1 Cor, xii, 31. 
2 To desire inordinately; to desire that 
whlch it is unlawful to obtain or possess: in 
a bad sense. 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house . . . wife 
« Servant. xx. r?. 
SYN. To long for, desire, wish, lust after, 
X— after. 


wet), ei To have or ind in- 
ee ee - 


The love of money is the root of all evil, which 
while some coveted after, they have * from the 
faith. Tin. vi. ro. 

Covetable (kuv’et-a-bl), a. That may be 
coveted. 
Coveter (kuv’et-4r), n. One who coveta 
(kuv'et-ing-li), ade. With eager 


—— nm, Avarice. Spenser. 
Covetiveness (kuv'ct-iv-nes), n. In phren, 
a name sometimes applied to the organ gen- 


erally known as Acquisitiveness. 
Covetous —e— a a. (Fr. conroitewr, 
0. Fr. covciteus. See Covet, v.t.) 1. Very 
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desirous; eager to obtain: Ina good sense; 
as, covetous of wisdom, virtue, or learning. 


He was almost jealous of the lute, for Bruno loved 
ene See 6 ee ee eee 


2 Inordinately desirous; —— eager 
to obtain and possess; avaricious. 

A bishop then must be . . . patient, not a brawler, 
hot covetius. r Tim. iit. a, > 
(kuv’et-us-ll), adr. With a 
ordinate desire to obtain ead 


strong or 
— 


; eager 
dovetoumean ————— J A strong 
—— * —— good: sen: gta ee conaliy in 5 

some sup a 
bad sense, and applied — de- 
sire of wealth or avarice. 


Out of the heart of men proceed evil thoughts . . . 
— Mark vii, 21, 22, 


insell it of the t cree —X* pad ir hye << 


* of 
wheat it has got. 


2.1 Strong desire; eagerness. 
When workmen strive to do better than well, 
They do comfound their skill in cowetemsmerr, Shad. 


SYN, —— cupidity, greediness, craving, 


covey kur’, n [Fr. courée, a brood; cot- 
sit on or brood, to lurk or lie hid; 
L. cubare, to lie down, ‘incubare, to to brood j 
1. A brood or hatch of birds; an old fow 
with her brood of young; hence, a small 
flock or number of fowls together; as, a covey 
of partridges.—2. A company; a set. 
There would be ne wolking tn a shady wood why 
out springing a comey of toasts. Addison, 
Covin, Covine ag per n. [Fr couvine, 
0.Fr. covine, from L. convenire, to come to- 
gether. In Norm. Fr. coryne is a secret 
— or meeting.] In law, a collusive or 
eceitful agreement between two or more 
to prejudice a third person; deceitful con- 
trivance, ‘The lawes overlashed by covine 
coving (kins A” {See Cove] In but 
COVE. . 
ng), [See Cove) as when 
bien bait n'a fo to —— we 
groun t, an e ecture 
arched with timber, lathed Bea eed eek 


Covinous (kuv‘in-ua), a. [See Covry.) De- 
ceitful; * usive; fraudulent 
Cow at n. pL Cows (kouz), old pl. Kine 


or ef, pl. eg, eye (comp. the Se. 
Kine is a double ph the en form 
oxen being added to the older form. 
The same word is found in the other Teutonic 
languages, as G. kuA, D. and Dan. koe, Icel. 
&f; the same root a n 
ts, a COW, AN OX. conhapeatia treat ts 
w of the animal. } The general term > 
plied to the females ofthe us Bos or ox, 
most valuable to man of all the rumin- 
ating animals, Among the best breeds of 
cows in this country are the Devon- 
shire, the Ayrshire, the short-horn, the 
—— Angus or Aberdeenshire, and the 
lderney breeds. — Sea-cow, the Manatus, 
a — of herbivorous cetaceans. Sce SEA- 


Cow (kon), n, The top of achimney which is 
made to move with the wind; pro’ nae 
Cow (kou), rt. [Possibly from Dan. 


kufwa, to de 53* — keep under, Bes 
—5 ] rh —— to = 
the spirits or —— oppress Ww! 
habitual timidity. 

—— be * that tells me so; 

For it hath cowed my 7 part of man. Shad, 
Syn. To discourage, dishearten, abash, intl- 
—_> —— * 
Cow (kon), ». In mining, a wedge 
behind a crab or gin-start to prevent it — 
revolvi 

‘Aj), mn. Same as Cowhage. 

(kou’érd), = is almost impos- 

sible not to believe that cow, to depress with 
fear, and coward, have the same origin, 
either cow being a ‘contraction from coward. 
or coward formed from cow, on type of 
braggart, dotard, wizard. Coward, however, 
appears to come ‘to us immediately from Fr. 
couard; It codarde, which is referred to 
i cauda, a tail, from the attitude assumed 
by cowed dogs, or from the fact that timid 
animals turn tail and fee. Wedgwood says 
that it isa metaphor from the timidity of 
hare, which was called couerd from its 
1 A person who wants courage 
: a poltroun; a timid or 

pusillanimous man. 


* faith, the vigour, bold to dwell 
doubts that drive the awarw back, Tenmyron. 


COW-BUNTING 





Where's the comerd that would not dare 
Teo fight fer such a land. Sir #". Scott, 
When all the blandishments of IMe are gone. 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave live om, 
Dr_ G6, Sewell. 
2 In Aer. a term given to an animal borne 
in the escutcheon with his tail between his 


or imaginary; 3 
ted and contemptible 
the ‘approach of danger; a dastard is 
at 7a a 
vile and deapleable coward. 
Coward (kou’érd), a. 1. Destitute of cour- 
wretch. 


age; timid; base; as, a coward 

O, coward conscience, bow dost thou afffict me. 
os er ee proceeding 
from or expressive of f or iabiihy; on 

couard ery. coward ia. 

—— ana 

With coward fears. MWerdrwertha 


v.t. To make thmorous 


Cowarat (kon’érd 
aman’s heart.” Por. 


Which eewarde 


of exposing one’s person to . 
of cowardice and guilty jt, 
Comerdéor alone is loss of fame. Dryden. 

Gowaréis,t ©. Co Chaueer. 
Cowardize (kou’érd-iz), « £ To render cow- 

ardly. (Obsolete or obsolescent. ] 

Wickedness naturally tends to dishearten and cra 
ardise Scott, Sermon, yin. 


a coward; mean. 
Cowardliness ity, cowardice n. Want of 
—— 8 L Wanting 

a eour- 
age to face danger; ; timorous; fear- 
ful; pusillanimous. 


nq rdf, —SYx. 
Timid, fearful, timorous, dastardly, pusil- 
lanimous, recreant, craven, fain , 


chicken-hearted, mean, base. 
cow érd-), ade. In the manner 

= a cow: or basely. 
He sharply reproved them as men of no courage. 


whe bad reoct epenevatiy bx turned their ———— 
Cowardeust (kou’érd-us), @ Cowantty. 


— Cowardice. Spenser. 
Cowardshipt (kou’érd-ship), n. “Cowardice 
of Sar cay pakry boy, ars ln feaving his fslend here 
appears 

and dee denying him; and 
ask F: Shak. 
Oow-bane (kou’bin), ». A popular name of 
the Cicuta virosa, —— — 
ous effect upon cows. See CICcUTA. 
Cow (kou'be-ri), mn. Red whortle- 
berry, a plant, Vaccinium Vitis idea. See 
VACcINIUM. 
Cow- Dlakes (rowblaks), n, pl. Dried cow- 


—— —— n. LA boy who takes 
band of marauders du The name given toa 
band of marauders during the American re- 
zeraiion, cules ugees bel to the 
ae, whe insted the neu ground 

between the British and American lines, and 

undered the revolutionists. 

-bunting (kon’bunt-ing), n. The Me- 





Young Cow-banting fed by female Veliow throat. 


lothrus pecoris of Swainson, an American 
bird, about the size of the European sky- 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, möore; 


tabe, tub, byl; 


oil, pound; i, Se. abume; F., Sc, fey. 


COW-CALF 


lark, and belonging to the family Sturnide | 


or starling tribe; forming one of the many 
connecting links between that family and 
the Pringillide or finches; but it is so ve 
— and remarkable in its habits 
iatory that it cannot exactly be classed in 
the same division with any other known 
ies The most remarkable trait in ite 
character is the practice it has of dropping 
he into the nests of other birds to be 
ed by them, and — 5 its pro- 
geny to the care of strangers, as never 
cen known to drop more than one egg into | 
the same nest. It is migratory, spending 
its winters regularly in the lower parts of 
ane and South Carolina and Georgia, and 
appearing in Pennsylvania about the 25th 
farch. These birds often frequent corn 
aa rice fields in company with the red- 
winged troopiala, but are more commonly 
found accompanying the cattle, feeding on 
the seeds, worma, &c., which they pick up 
amongst the fodder, and from the excre- 
ments of the cattle, which they scratch up 
for this purpose, 
(kou’kaf), n. A female calf. 
Cow-catcher (kou’kach-ér), n In rail. a 
strong frame in front of locomotives for re- 
moving obstructions, such as strayed cattle 
and the like, from the rafla. It is gener- 
ally made of * iron in the form of a 
—* wedge, having a flat wedgo-shaped 








Lecomotive with Cow-catcher. a 


bottom bar placed a few inches above the 
* and extending across and a little be- 
ond the rails, It is very generally used 
hare the lines are unfenced, and can ae | 
remove cattle with the train going at 30 


P nes an hour. — (cow’chés-vil, 
w-chervil, -parsley chér- 
rite Lape n, The popular names of An- 
thriacua restriz, an ——— lant 
found in odes banks and woods, said 
ta be eaten by cattle. See CHERVIL. 

Pe Bl gs Same as Cowrie-pine 

Cow. (kou'dok-tér), n. See Cow- 
LEECH. 

Cower (kou'ér vi. (Same word aa Sc. curr, 
to squat; Icel. tira, Dan. kure, Sw. kura, 
to daze, to lie quiet, to rest; comp. also G. 
kauern, to cower.) To sink by bending the 
knees; to crouch; to squat; to stoop or sink 
downward 

Our dame sits coaeriag o'er a kitchen i. 


“yen, 
Cowering (kow'ér-ing), ppr. ora. Bending 
down; crouching; tlinorons, 
Wee aleckit, orw'ring, timoroas beastie, 
Ob, what a panic’s in thy breastic Surry, 
Cow-feeder (kou'fél-ér), m, One who feeds 
cows; a dairyman; a cow-herd. 
Cow-fish (kou‘fish), n. 1. The sea-cow (which 
see). —2. South African name for a dolphin. 
Cow: on'gras), n, A cultivated clo- 
ver, the Rena medium. See COW-PEA. 
Cowmege, Oe w-itch meg 4 kou'ich), n. 
(Hind. nich, cow .] The hairs of the 
pods of a leguminous plant, Muecwna pruri- 
ens. The pod is eed oe with a thick coat- 
of short, stiff, brittle, brown hairs, the 
points of which are finely serrated. They 
easily penetrate the skin, and produce an 
intolerable itching. They are — —— 
medicinally as a mechanical vermifuge. 
Cowheardt (kou’hérd),a. Coward. Spenser, 
Cow-heel (kou'hél), n. The foot of a cow or 


calf boiled into tine. 
Cow-herb (kow’érb), n A plant, the Supo- 


ch, chain; th, Sc. loch;  g, go; 





j, job; 
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naria Vaccaria, nat. order Caryophyllacew, 
a good fodder for cows, 
Cow-herd (kow’hérd), n. (See HERD.] One 
whose occupation it is to tend cows. 
Cow-hide (kow’bid), n 1. The skin af a 
cow made or to be made into leather.—2 In 
the United States, a particular kind of 
whip made of cow's hide. 


Cow-hide (kou’hid), .t. pret. & pp. cor- 
hided ; ; per. ome-hiding. To beat or whip 
with a lash of cow-hide. 

Cow-house (kou’hous me A house or build- 
ing in which cows are kept or stabled. 


| Cowish age! ish), @ 7 morous; fearful; 

Shak. kare. | 

Co lant found in the 
valley of the Oregon. fhe root is of the 
size of a walnut, and resembles in taste the 
sweet-potato, 

Cow-itch, n. See CownmacE 

Cow- — (kou'kép-r), n, One whose 
business is to keep cows; a dairyman. 

Cowl (koul), 4. [A.Sax. custe, Ivel. kf, koft, 
a hood, a cowl; this word would blend ints 
O.Fr, coule, from L. cuculius, a cowhL) LA 
hood, especially a mouk’'s hood. 


What diver more, you cry, than crown and com! ! 


* 

Hence—2. A monk. T'ennyson. 

tation under BLurr, a.—3. A cow)- shape 

covering for the top of a chimney, which 

turns with the wind.—4. A wire cap or cage 
on the top of an engine funnel 

n [0.Fr. cuvel, dim. of cuve, a 
cupa, See CuP.] A vessel to 
be carried on a pole betwixt two persons, 
for the ** of water. 

Cowled (kou d), 1, Wearing a cowl; 
hooded. ‘Cowled bigots.” Shenstone.—2. In 
shape of a cowl; as, a cowled leaf. 

leaved (kould'lévd), a. In bot. hav- 
ing leaves like a cowl; cucullate. 

Cow-leech (kou'léch), ». (See Lezcn.}) One 
who professes to heal the diseases of cows. 

Cow- kou'léch-ing),n. The actor 
art of healing the distempers of cows. 

Cow-lick (kou'lik), . reversed tuft of 
hair on the human forehead, sonamed from 
its resemblance to hair licked by a cow out 
of its natural position. 

Cow-like (kou'lik). a. Rezembling a cow. 
‘With cow-like udders, and with ox-like 


eyes.” Pope. 

Cowl-staff (koul’staf), nx, A staff or pole on 
which « vessel or other weight is supported 
between two persona, SA 
Co-work (ké-wérk’, vi. 
to co-operate. 

Co-wor. (ké-wérk’ér), n. One that works 
with another; a co-operator, ‘Co-sworkers 
with God." South, 


ak, 
To work jolntly; 


Sowp (koup), of, 0.2 andn. See Cour. 

y (kou' piirs-l), », See Cow- 
© * IL. 
Cow- A wild 


parsnep 

umbelliferous p maar ———2 Sphondy- 
livre, found in moist woods and meadows, 
It is used in some of England for fat- 
tening hogs. A Siberian species has been 
recommended for the great quantity of 
ee it _— carly in the season. Called 

Hog-wee 


Cow. oe, ——— ou'pé, kou'gras), n, 
A kind of clover —XX medium) culti- 
vated instead of the common red clover (T. 
— Its flowers, of a bright red, are 

larger than in 7. pratense, and form a lesa 
compact head, placed on a stalk at some 


little distance from the floral leaves. It is - 
but little cultivated out of England, for, | 


althongh of longer duration and better suited 

te some soils than the common red clover, 

its produce ia universally reckoned as much 

less in quantity, as well as harsher, and not 
— sweet or eae a ——— 

owper’ ou'pérz-glan n. 

In anat. two small muciparous glanda, 


each about the size of a placed raltel 
to each other in the urethra before the pros- 
tate gland. 


—— ‘(kou’ pok),n. One of the pustules 

of cow- 

Cow-pox e chow ‘poks),n, The vaccine disease 
which appears on the teata of the cow, in 
the form of vesicles of a blue colour, ap- 
proaching te livid. These vesicles are ele- 
vated at the margin and depressed at the 
centre; they are surrounded with inflamma- 
tion and contain a limpid fluid. This fnid 
or virusiscapable of communicating genuine 
cow-pox to human subject, onal of con- 
— in a * majority of instances, a 

ete and permanent security against 
— -pox. The discovery of this great boon 





COW-WHEAT 





to humanity, by which one of its greatest 
scourges may yet be extinguished, was due 
to Dr. Jenner’s recognition of the fact that 
milkmaids, whose coarse hands had been 
inoculated by the vaccine virna, were — 
from small-pox. This immunity seems 
have been long kuown to the class of persons 
whose occupation was to work among cows, 
The disease called grease, in the horse's 
heel, is said to possess the same virtue. See 
VACCINATION, 
Cow-quakes (kow’kwiks), n Quaking grasa, 
& bame sometimes given to Briza media, 
from the lively motion of its large ovate 
spikelets, supported on slender capillary 


cola. 

dowrie-pine, Kauri- {kou'ri-pin), m. 
The Dammara austraiiz, a coniferous tree 
of New Zealand, yiel -«lamar,damar- 
resin, or kauri-gum. e timber is light 
and of inferior quality, but the tall straight 
clean stem, rising to the height of 150 to 
200 feet, is often used for masts and spars. 
Cowry (kou’ri), a. [Hind. kauri] A small 
gasteropodous shell, the Cyprea moneta, 
used for coin on the coast of Gaines in Africa, 
and in Pg Ope of Southern Asia. The 
beauty of the cowry-shells has procured 
them a place among the ornaments of our 
chimney-piecea, and they have been in de- 
mand among civilized and uncivilized na- 
tions time out of memory. The shells used 
as currency occur principally ip the Philip- 
pine Islands. They vary in v * in differ- 
ent localities, In In 00 to 7000 are 
equal to a rupee or 2¢., while in the interior 
of Africa 200 are worth Sd. The name is 
on — to other shells of the genus 


Cowslip, Cow’s-lip (kou'alip, kouz’lip), ». 
The popular name of several varieties of 
Primula veris, a favourite wild-flower found 
in our pastures and hedge-banks. It has 
umbels of small, buff-yellow, scented flowers 
on short pedicels, ts flowers hare been 
used as an anodyne.—Cowsli “4 wine is made 
by fermenting cowslips with sugar, and is 
used as a domestic soporific. The American 
cowslip belongs to the genus Dodecatheon; 
the Jernsalers and mountain cowslip to the 
genus Pulmonaria. 

ped (kou‘slipt), a. Adorned with 
cowallps. 
From — green, and brakes, and —* 


lawns, 
Cow's-lungwort uz lung-wért), nm. ‘A 
common name for Va Yerbascum Thapeus, the 


densely woolly leaves of which were thought 
to be a cure for —— in cows. 
Cow-stons stén), n. A local term for 
boulders of o greax sand, 
Cowt, Cowte (kout), n. Acolt. [Scotch.] 
Yet aft a ragged comve’s been ——— 


To make a noble aiver. rm. 
Cow-tree (kou'tré), n. (Sp. palo de vaca.) 
eae lectiondion 6 South Ameri- 
can tree, nat. order A cee, from 


which, when wounded, a rich milky nutri- 
tious juice is discharged in such abundance 





Cow-tree (Arorimum Galactodend ron). 


as to render it an important article of food 
to the natives of the places where it grows. 
It —— — in appearance and quality the 

Cow- ~troopial (kou' ‘tré-pi-al), 1. 
Coww-bunt 

Cow- eek then wits, n, Cow-chervil. 

Cow-wheat (kou’whét), n. The popular 
name of plants of the genus Melampyrum, 
nat. order Borophusariacen, with a two- 
celled capsule containing seeds resembling 


Same as 








h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Ker. 


wheat. It is said to be fattening to cattle, 
and to give a rich yellow tinge and fine 
flavour to butter. 
Cox (koks), nm. (Abbrev. from corcomb.] A 
coxcom 
Go: you're a brainless cox, atoy,afop. Basu, & Fi, 
Coxa _— ». III] 1. In anat. the hip, 
haunch, or hip-joint, also the os coccygis, — 
2 In entom. the joint of an insect’s lim 
which is next the y. 
(kok-sal'ji-a), n. IL coxa, the hip, 
and Gr, algos, pain.) Pain of the hip or 
haunch. 


Coxcomb (koks’kbai),», [Cock’s comb.}] 1. The 
comb resembling of a cock which 
licensed fools wore formerly in their caps: 
hence used often for the cap itself. 

There, concoms: why, this fellow ha 
— too of Eis deoghsers and did the third a 

- blessing against tus wil; if thoa follow him, thou 
musa⁊ wear my coxcems. Shak, 
2. The top of the head, or the head itself. 

We will belabour you a titth better, 
And beat a little more care into your curcummis. 
& A fop; a vain showy fellow; aon srficial 
pretender to knowledge oraccom enta. 
I scorn, quoth she, thou cosrem silly, 
Quarter or council from a foe. » 
4. The name given to a fasciated variety of 
Celosia cristata extensively in cultivation. 

Coxcombical, Coxcomical (koks-kom'ik- 
al), a. Like or indicating a coxcomb; con- 
ceited; foppish. ‘A cozeomical senseless 
cabal’ Dennis, 

Studded all over in concvendica! fashion with little 
brass na i. leving. 
Coxcombically, Coxcomically(koks-kom’- 
ik-al-li), adv. ‘After the manner of a cox- 


b; foppishly. Byrom. 
Coxcombiyt —S a, Like a cox- 


comb, 
Co: (koks'k6m-ri), n, The manners 
of a coxcomb; foppishness. 
Coxcomicality (koks-kom‘ik-al"i-ti), n. The 
of a coxcomb; cox- 


die tai 0. Fr. coi, 
a, il coy, 
quiets quiet. See QUIET.} 1. 
rom familiarity; shy; modest; reservy 
* Coy looks.” Shak. 
the aid, half willi be pressed, 
Sail Bay Angie opens Se rest. 


Groldswmsth. 
2. Disdainful. Shak.—Syn. Shrinking, shy, 
distant, reserved, modest, bashful, backward. 


Coy (koi), 1. To behave with co: or 
bashfulness ; shrink from ty: 
with an indefinite it, 


One kiss—nay, damsel! cay if not. Sir i”. Scott. 
2 To make difficulty; not freely to conde- 
seend. Shak. . 
Coy,t vt 1. To quiet; tosoothe. Chaucer. 
2 ‘To caress with the hand; to stroke, 
thee down this fowery 
Woe Tie asthe hoon donee bars 
Coyt (koi),v.t. (Abbrev. of decoy.) Todecoy. 
There sprung up a wiser who have the 
art to cey the fonder sort into their nets, and who 
have reduced gaming toascience, Sf, Rainbow, 


Coyish (koi‘ish), a. Somewhat coy or re- 


served. 
Coyly (koi'li), ade. In a coy manner; with 
disinclination to familiarity, 


As she bound it round his neck, 
And promise silence, 
Coyne, n, See CoIGNE. 
nes), nm The quay being 
coy; bashfulness; un become 
familiar ; disposition to avoid free inter- 
course by silence or retirement. 


Xnd hides but tobe found again“ Broxden. 
Syn. Reserve, shrinklog, shyness, backward- 
Coyote Ceo ny koi-v'ta n. coyote, from 

exican coyotl)} — 2 prairie wolf 
(Canis latrang 


the Myopotamus coypus. 
cr be oe gay — stout, 
limbs short, ite tail long and and it 
swims with great ease. It is valued for its 

used in the 
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on COISTRIL.) A mean, cowardly, paltry 
“He's & coward end a coyetrl thet witl net drtah to 
my niece. Saad, 
Coz (kuz). A familiar or fond contraction 
of — ‘Fair coz.” Shak. ‘My dearest 
coz.” 
Cozen (kuz‘n), v.t. 2* merely another 
form of cousin, the original m ng being 
to deceive through pretext of relationship; 


comp. Fr. cousiner, to w people, 
—— a cousin.] 1. To cheat, to de- 


fraud. 

He that suff government to be abused 
lessness and magiast does the same aA hits 
that corruptly sats himself to cosen it. Estrange. 


2 To deceive; to beguile. 
— may be cozened into a knowledge of the 


ters. 
Cozen in), vi To cheat; to act deceit- 
fully. ‘Some *5 — — Shak, 
Cozenage kue‘n- n ckery; fraud ; 
; Me Soe: the practice of cheating. 
This town is fall of cosexage, Shak. 
(kuz‘n-ér), n. One who cozens; one 
who cheats or uds. 
There are coseners abroad. Shak, 


Coster (ko/zhi-ér), n. A botcher. Shak. See 

Couily ett), adv. Snugly; warmly; com- 
0 f° . 

Cozy, x* Snug; warm; comfortable. See 


EY. 
Crab (krab), » [A. Sax. erabba. The same 


word occurs also in the other Teutonic lan- 
as G. krabbe (also krebs), D. krab 
cel. krabbi, Sw, krabba, a crab; all borrowed 


y 
w is folded under the body. 
fore-feet are not used for locomotion, but 


BREE 
ee 
= 
— 
— 
Es 

ug 
SEBE 
— 
7 = 
SEES 


i 
Ht 
: 


eFae 
gree 
rE 
sit 
te 
35 
Ree 
ru 
zz 
i 


; formerly used as absorbents.—Crab's 
rage oy materia medica, concretions formed 
e 





taste..-$. Difficuit; perplexing; uninviting: 
author or absent 


Whate'er the cradied’st author hath, 
He understood b’ implicit faith, Hudibras. 


But musical as is Apollo's lute. 
4. Very intricate or irregular; as, crabded 


handwriting; crabbed 
Crabbedly cisab" od 3), adv. gaa 
ro J 
bed ness b‘ed-nes),n. 1. Roughness; 
harshness, as of taste. — ; peevish- 
vine’ Hallna aty; perplexity, 
‘The mathematics with crabbedness.’ 


Hoacell, 
Crabbit (krab’bit), a. The Scotch form of 
the ad ve erabbed (which see). 
Crabby} (erat) a. Difficult; perplexing; 


the 
Crab-eater (krab’ét-ér), n. A name given to 
two small species of herons (Ardea minuta 
and Ardea danwhbialis) fo in the moun- 
tainous districts of France. 
—— The water-rat. Izaak 


Crab-grass(krab’ AS A grumet plants, 
ite (krab’it),n A name sometimes 

— ha chet eg 
b-louse are tome) © A sp of 


thors. 
b-oil (krab’ Carap-cil.] O01 
obtained from — paket , 


sub-section Fossores; also sometimes em- 
ed as the specific name of an allied 
terous insect belonging to the wasp 


fi . 
amily, the Crabro'euigare crabro, other. 
Crabronids= > Oye IL erabro, 
crabronia, and 
hymenopterous 


Adaims, his craésticd, said be despased 
death as mech as any man. Feeding. 


Crab-yaws (krab 
disease in the W. es, being a kind of 
ulcer on the soles of the feet, with hard 





— —— We | Gabacens etna. oA will tele: | a eee oe F —— on’ banat 
man ure 0 Ly a - 
wh coypou is about 2 feet 6 inches, _aikivann into to break partially: to break 
Coystrel, ystril (kois'trel, kois'tril), n. | Crabbed (krab’ed),a. (Fromcrab, theapple.] | without an entire severance of the parts; 
Fite, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, byl; oll, pound; i, 8c.abune; F, Sc. fey. 





CRACK 
as, to erackt glass or ice. ‘Cracked the 
helmet through.” Tennyson, 


Honour is like that ghassy bubble, 
That finds philosophers seach trouble; 
Whose least part crected, the whole ‘does fly. 


Hudibras, 
2 To break in pieces. ‘Thou wilt quarrel 
with a man for cracking nuts.” — 
3. To break with gricf; to affect deeply; to 
to torture. (Rare or obsolete, rend 
ay ole being now used. ] 
O madam, my old heart is cracted, Shas. 
4 To open and drink; as, to crack a bottle 
of wine, : 
By the man we'll cracé a quart together. SAad, 


& To throw out or utter with smartness; 
ns, to crack a joke. ‘Or erack ont bawdy 
speeches or une ean.’ B. Jonson,—é. Tosnap; 
to cause to make a sharp sudden noise; as, 
to crack a whip.—7. To break or destroy. 


In cithes, mutinies; in countries, discord; in palaces, 
treason; and the boad cracérd ‘twixt son aod father 


Shak, 
& To impair the Intellectual faculties of; to 
disorder; to make crazy. 
He thought none pocts till their brains were craca’t. 
Kasco mon, 
—Te crack a crib, to break into a house; to 
commit burglary. ( Thieves’ gang] 
to cry up; to extol; 


Crack (krak), vi To break into picces 
with a sharp — to be shattered or 
shivered. ‘Splinter’d spear-shafts crack — 
fly.” Tenn —2 To burst; to open 

chinks; to be fractured without quite vepar 
oon into different parta. — to 
ruin, or to be impaired. (Colieg, ] 

The credit of the exchequer ertcts when little 
comes in and much goes out, Dryden. 
4. To utter a loud or sharp sudden sound; 

as, the clouds crack; the whip cracks. — 

5. 5 To boast; to brag—that is, to elaer vain, 
pompous, blustering words: with of. 

thiops ef their sweet complexion crack. Shad. 
6. To chat; to talk freely and familiarly. 

(Scotch, 1 

Gae warm ye and cract with our dame. Aasnray. 


Crack ing g nm. [See the verb] L A 
tion ; a chink or fissure; a narrow 
breach; a crevice; a partial separation of 
the parts of a substance, with or without 
an opening; as, a crack in timber, in a wall, 
or in glass. —2, A burst of sound; ‘asharp or 
lond sound uttered suddenly or with vehe- 
mence; the sound of anything suddenly rent; 

a violent report; as, a loud crack of thun- 

der; the crack of a whip.—3. The tone of 

voice when changed at puberty. 
Though now our voices 
Have got the manaish crack, Shak. 

4 Craziness of intellect; lunacy; insanity; 

as, he has a erack.—65. A crazy person. 

{Rare or obsolete.) 

I cannot get a se 
look upon mc as a crac. Addison. 

6 A bonat. ‘Cracks and brags." Burton. 
[Rare or obsolete.}—7. A bonster. ‘ Vain- 
lorious cracks.’ Spenser. (Rare or obsolete. ] 

el A breach of chastity. 

I cannot 
Believe this cract in my dread mistress. Shad. 

Ot A tute. Johnson,—10,t A boy, 

generally a pert, lively boy. 

When he was a cracé wot this high. Shak, 
11. An instant; as, I'll be with you in a erack. 
[Old English and Scotch. ]|—12. Free familiar 
conversation; a comfortable chat. (Scotch.) 

What is eraet ia = =e A chat. The synonym 
is as perfect 8 possi the words are subtly 

di ished by a whole a of fee 

cAat, by comparison’ wi’ a crac’, is a poor, = 

shallow, altogether heartless business. A crac is., 

a chat with a good, kindly human heart in it. 

P. PB, Alexander. 
Crack (krak), a. Excellent; first-rate; having 
qualities to be proud of. [Colloq.) 

Like that of the soldiers in a crvct regiment. Rusbin. 


Crack- _—— @. Havin 
an impaired eg mol pre » . 


Cracked (krakt), p. mia a. J Burst or split; 
rent; broken; partially severed; hence, 
blemished tn reputation. 

he tion of an intrigue with such hed 
ghee ——— — 
2. Impaired; crazy. 
of jon that the phil stone, 
gunk an nals sass ae och Ga ebdopraan at emis 
brains. Bacon. 


(krak’ér), mn. 1. A nofay, boasting 
fellow. [Rare or obsolete.) 
What owcter is this same that deafs our ears. Slat, 


2 A small kind of firework filled with 
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powder or combustible matter, which ex- 
plodes with a smart crack or with a series 
of sharp noises at short intervals-—3. That 
which cracks anything; hence, a tooth.—. A 
small hard biscuit.—5. A bird, the pin-tall 
duck (A nas aeuta). 

(krak' hemp, 


Crack-hemp, Crack-rope 
krak'rop),n. A wretch fated to the gallows; 
one who Ocuckio (eekly to be hanged. — 
vt. pret. erac 
—F —— (Dim. of — To make 
bgt cracks’ ‘to mabe small eprrt, — 
rap or uently repeated; to decre 
tate; as, by thorns crackle. 
The tempest eractves on the leads. «= Tersyrest. 


Crackling (krak'l-ing),». 1. The making of 
amall 358 cracks or reports frequently 
repeated. *The crackling of thorns under 
a pot.’ Eccl. vii. 6 —2. The browned skin of 
roast ply. 

For the first on in his fe (in the world's life ** 
he tasted cracti: 
3% A kind of se used for dogs’ — — 
from the refuse of tallow-melting. 

Cracknel (krak’nel = A hard brittle cake 
or biscuit. 1 Ki xiv. 

* n. See HEMP. 

Crack (krak’skul), n. A person whose 
intellectia disordered; —— — fellow. 

7; (kraks'‘man), n. A burglar. 

IE. 


Cracovian (kra-ki'vi-an), #. 
longing to Cracow in Po 
Cracovian (krii-kd’vi-an), a. 
ing to Cracow, 
Cracovienne (kra-ké-vé- i 
en’), n. The favourite i 

dance of the Polish pea- 
gautry around Cracow, 
The music for the dance 
is written in 3 time. 
Cracowes t cia “tele, 
n. . Long-toed boo 
or shoes, introduced in 
1884: named from the 
city of Cracow, whence 
the fashion is suppoa- 
ed ae have been im- 


Cradle (rial), n, ee. 


eradel, crado 
L. cratioula, a oman ah 
dle, from crates, wicker- 


G. krdtze, a basket; ael. 
ereathach, underwood ; 
creathall, a grate, a cra- 
die.) L A movable ma- 
chine of various con- 
structions, for nee 
children or infirm pe 


A person be- 
"Of or belong- 





Cracowes, from the 
Mar 


CRAFTILY 


more properly Cat's or Cratch Cradle. 12, A 

wooden frame in which a canal-boat 
or may be floated in order to be con- 
veyed by pulleys, without the aid of the 
usual locka.—13. A machine tin which gold 
is washed from the earth, &c., containing 
it: so named from its being rocked in the 
process of washing as a child's cradie.— 
14. In — a suspended scaffold used in 


shafts. —15. carp. the rough framework 
or bracketing forming rib! for vaulted 
be covered 


ceilings and arches intended 
with ter.—16. The vessel or basket in 
Which, when a line has beon attached toa 
wrecked — the shore, the people are 
= off the ship.--Cradie printing-machine, 

ting-machine in which the cylinder 
has only a half revolution, hich gives ita 


rocking or cradle-like motion. 

Cradle (kri‘dl), v.t. mpi F eradied ; ppr. 
cradling. 1. ‘o lay in a cradle; to rock in a 
cradle; to compose or quiet. 

It cradées their fears to sleep. D. A, Clark, 


2. To nurse in infancy: used figuratively in 
the following extract:— 


Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong, SAetioy. 


8. To cut and lay with a cradle, as grain. 
Cradle (kra‘d)), vi. To lie or lodge, as ina 


cradle. 
Withered roots and 


Wherein the acorn cradiad. Shak. 
Cradle- (kri’dl-sif—), », A acythe 
made broader than an o one, to be 
used with a cradle for cutting 
Cradle-vault (kri'dl- valt) + n. An improper 
term for a cylindrical vaul 
‘dl-Ing), 1. The bringing 


up in a cradle; hence, the time of being so 
brought up; intancy. 
m bis creaming 
Begin bis service's oy reckoning. Offa Sacra. 


2 In c@ a) timber framing for snstain- 
ing the ta and plaster of vaulted ceil- 
25 (b) The frame-work to which the en- 
lature of a wooden shop front is attached. 
& In coopering, the cutting a cask in two 
lengthwise, so as to enable it — ** through 
— w place, the pieces being afterwards 
a 
Creme, Krame (kram), n. ID kraam, —* 
krambod, a booth, a stall; G. kriémer, 
retail shop-keeper; kramen, wo put here and 
there, rammage, to carry on a retail trade.) 
A warehouse where goods are crammed or 
—33* aoe of booths for the sale of 
3; a8, the kramer of ——— (Seotch.} 
craft (rat t),n. (A. Sax. crowft, art, rs. 
power, oe also a trading vessel, a 
dant cog. G. Sw. and Dan. brat, te Icel. 
ptr, kraftr, D. kracht, might, power, 


sons to sleep, for —E rte derived from s Teuton e root krap, 
viating pain, or giving moderate exercise. of which cramp is a nasalized form, and 
Me let the tender office long engage, which is akin to Skr. grabh, to » to 
To rock the cradie of re age. Pape. scize.} 1. Art; ability; dexterity; aki! 
—_ The place —— — = Poesy is the poct's skill or cray? of pane. 
og is nurtured in rs 
existence; as, Asia the cradle of the human oinnd ie cash peor eon 


tace.—3. infancy or a state of infancy: with 
the definite article or a possessive pronoun 


Pp 

The: a a 
ship. in wh i ere 
cradte, 


4, That part of es the at's Gannon 
where the missile is put.--5. In ay. (a) a 
case in which a broken leg is laid after being 
set. (6) A semicircolar case of thin wood, or 
i wood, used for proroating the con- 
of the bed-clothes with the injured ps 

in cases of wounds, fractures, heat ag 
ship-building, a frame placed under the 
bottom of a ship for la It supports 
the ship, and slides down the timbers or 
called the ways. — 7. A standing 
Bedstead for wounded seamen,—8. In engr. 
a tool consisting of a steel plate with a tang 
and handle, and having angular grooves 
on its under surface, so that when the 


from a form of wor- 
—— from the 


rounded end is poy — it will 
form a a of 7 he By ich numerous 
burs can be plate to be en- 


2 In aI ry : frame of wood with 

@ bending teeth, fastened to a scythe, 
gy oats and other cereal grasses 
in a swathe as they are cut.—10. In arch. 
& name sometimes given to a center- 
of ribs latticed with spars, used for 
ding culverta —1l. An ancient play 
— children, still practised in Britain; 
Ride Oats Oe Reve Cries — te wish to re- 
present, by a piece of string woven together, 
the ertche or cradle of our Saviour. Called 


FLEET) ————— 
» | Oradling (kri 
leian MS. 
darendan. 


‘Art of warfare, ure. craft of chases, 
Swimming, skating, smow-shoe races. Longfellow. 
= —— *538 or skill, in a bad sense or 
; artifice; guile; 
a eetk v employed to effect pur- 
— by deceit. 


& Art; skill; —— ina partie Tt 
occupation: hence, the — — or em- 
ployment itself; man trade; specifi- 
cally (with the definite article) free mason- 
ry; a8, brothers of the craft, 

Ye know that by this craft we have our wealth. 
Acts xix. zs. 
4 The members of a trade collectively.— 
& Nauwt. a vessel; as, she Is a tidy craft: 
generally used in a collective sense for ves- 
sels of any kind. 

He spent the afternoon observing the evolutions of 
the numerous tiny cra/? moving over the lake. — 
1 


Small craft, a term given to small ves- 
sels * all kinds, as sloops, schooners, cut- 


crate! ( erat), vi To play tricks ‘You 
a} crafted fair.” Shak. 
Craft (kraft), a. “A croft. {Scotch.] 


. I 55* with the geese 
short berms oO 9 pasture 

7 the craff some day, Furnes. 
Craftily (krat'tl li), ade. With craft, cun- 


ning, or guile; artfully; canningly; with 
more art honesty. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se, lochz g, go; 


J, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; fH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ker. 


CRAFTINESS 


Craftiness (kraf'ti-nes),. Artfulness; dex- 
terity in devising and effecting a purpose; 
cunning; artifice; stratagem. 


He taketh the wise in their own craffiners. 
Job ¥. 2% 


Not i erufieess, nt hand the word 
of Gad deceh lly. or, iv. a 
— 6. rreo Seana coslt or 
cunning. 


Covetousness . . . undoes those who specially be- 
long to God's protection, helpless, Fg sae, and 


innocent pexpie. 
Crafteman (krafts'man),". An artificer; a 
mechanic; one skilled in a manual occupa- 


tion, 


Cra ftemanship (krafte’man-ship), n. The 
skilled work of a crafteman. ») 


Effective religious art, therefore, has always lain, 
and I believe mast always lic, between the two ex. 
tremes—of barbarous idol-fashioning on ome side, and 
magnificent erafismansckif on the other. Kasten. 

Craftsmaster (krafts’mas-tér), n One 
skilled in his craft or trade. 


* — and pursui a ~ A scheme by de 
ers, or by van 
thelr roranes; wily; by tag ean 


He disappointeth the devices maeael 4% 
ob ¥. ER 
2. Artful; cunning, in a good sense or Ina 
laudable pursuit; —— 5*2 Le 


plied to einen, tnd ; 

Cork’ — — — 
by deceit; as, crafty viles Svx. Cunning. 
artful, wily, aly, fraudulent, deceitful, subtle. 


Craftys-man,} n. Cha 
Crag (krag), n. —8 “wv 


rig Ir, craig, W 
careg, a rock, stone.) 


rock; a rough broken rock, or a o 

rock. * Splintered that w I the dell” 

Tennyson. —2. In —— deposits in 

Norfolk and Saffo 

sand, of the older pllgcene pe 
into three members— 


and precipitous front is 

—— to oo west or north-west, while 
te side is formed of a sl 

the or The rock on which Edinba 

Castle cmands, with its ‘tail’ gradually slop- 

ing down to "Holyrood, presents a fine ex- 

ample. henomenon is due probably 

— of the ‘drift’ or glacial 


8* (krag), . i. kraag, G. ni ag * 
throat or neck; Sex. braces 

the neck, —— —— The 
— 


looken big, as bulls that have been bate, 
Eb bearen the $6 stiffe and so state. 
‘Aa cncien ou bin Gomelll everwiter cance. 
“iren (kraged), a Full of c 
rocks; rough; rugged; ; abounding 
with prominences, points, and inequalities, 


Must oft into its cragred rents descend 
The higher but to mount. ‘F. Raiitie. 


Craggedness ed-nes),n. The state of 
— with crags po gt pointed 


Cragginess | —— n The state of 
a. Full of di 
roken bok Aight : with pest nor = 


points of rocks. pro} 


Mountaincers that from Severus came, 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica.* Dryden. 
in pant See CRAIGSMAN, 

= Acrag; arock. [Scotch] 
—5 n. [See CRAG.) The neck; the 
cotch. J 
eee ee ae 
tomas tele fey 


* Burns. 


3 3 


*5* a. — as, a lang- 
3 rhe "7 teh.) 
i), mn A diminutive of craig, . 


Tr A ee nwret can 


May I ne'er weet my eraipre. —— 
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family Rallidw. The best known apecies is 
the cornerake or landrail (Crex pratensis 
whose singular note, ‘crek," ‘crek,' is h 
from flelds of rye-grass or corn in the ear! 
summer, altho it is so shy, swift, an 


nimble in ng ita ig among the grass- 
— that ae nee have —— it who 
ve never seen it. ery m so exactly 
imitated by drawing je of a knife 
across an indented or thumb over 
a small-toothed comb, that by these means 
may be decoyed within sight. It is a 
prety bird, the upper of the body 
elegantly ed with darkish brown, 


ashen, and warm chestout tinta. - welghs 
9 6 on, —* is 10 inches 


birds make their appearance in 
Scotland, and Ireland in the month of April, 
and take their departure to warmer climates 


before the oh rhonda sai 17 
Crake (krak), ri. (From the noun.] To 
—— to uster the bareh ery of the 


— ei, ret. & pp. craked; eraking. 
To crack; chon * 
Then she is mortal born, how so ye crade. Spenser. 


ag ee v.t. To utter loudly or boastingly; 
ae eee 
+ did —— —— 
Crake-berry krak’be- n A species 
Empetrum Ay berry - —28 ; the 


To —— to quaver hoarsely 
Chaucer. 


fs eae —2 — pnb Lt 
canton in the Une of Edward LiL * 


Cram (kram), v.t. & pp. crammed; 
ppr. cramming. [ crammian, tocram; 
cog. Dan. kramme, to crush; Sw. —— to 
press or crush.} 1. To a gees 3 or — 
ticularly in 


—— roy to cro 


‘Storehouses crammed with graii 
2 To fill with food beyond eo to stuff. 
from 
—— 
8. To thrust in by force; to crowd. 
Being thus cranemed into the basket, 0 comnts of 
Ford's knaves were called. 
Fate has cramunead us all into one lease. mol 
4. — to endeavour to qualify a pupil for 
an examination, in a comparati 


ing real uaintance with the subjects as 
to his ; to dad; to 
PRL hae ays rm te put us old —* 


.& 1. To eat greedily or be- 
yal ees * 


rinciples; to grind; he is cramming f 
ape etd ig =F * * 
more —— 


cn IL and Gr. cram, a 

kind of cabbage.) A genus of cruciferous 

plants, natives of Europe and ye 
are perennial herbs, with stout 

pr pen and broad leaves. One les, C. 





A’ ye wha live by sowps o” drink, 
A‘ ye wha live by craméeciiné, 


fas teen long know — —— 


has been 
ad i ov 
Sa. aA 
— — YE 
aminations. 
RT SS 
Blachweod's Magazine. 
2 Alie (ane) 1 
Cramoisy kra-mof'zi), @ 
(See Carmson.) Crimson. 


Cramp (kram [This word in 
D. kramp, *28 spasm, also a 
iron cram) 


that of — 5*8 
which the tpperteather of w aboot wate 
i Ce or affect 


1 heartily laugh, 
Lee nae be cramps my joints. 


The mind be as much m3 
ate as cramped by too 


CGlocttc ray, which in common with othe 


e * 
fishes (the electric eel for instance) is cap- 
electric See 





Crageman (srigs' maritima (sea-kale), is a native of —— able ving severe 
=i one et a ia Genkenees bn ction and ————— The Tonrape. = 
—— = who climbs cli lant was formerly eaten, but for two han- rn), — — CRAMP] 
to procure sea-fowls or :| intemal vated in this A piece of metal, iron, it at each 
(Scotch. ] country, and been introduced into the and let into the w surface of two 
Grail ) 2. Same as Creel, Continent. stone, when their perpendicular 
Crake ——— mn. A boast. (See CRACK.) bo (kram'bd), (L. are joined together. are 
Crake (irik), n. (Evidentl ti eautel dane ape — great — hen a: prices ot teen 
n en iy coon c, presen or a ; hence, 80 , for purpose 
like croak, creak; comp. L. ny tedious repetition.} 1.A ein which one e stones . In commen 
landrall; Icel. Redean to creel. &e.) Cres, a person gives a w: to wl another finds Works Saag o00 epgiies ehiety te ea hanes 
genus of migratory rial of of copings 
Fite, far, fat, fall; mé,met,hér; pine, pin; ndéte, not, möre; tibe, tub, byll; oil, pound; i, Se. abune; §, Sc. leg 





external work ur the w 
or between the bode of the — 


Campin — To contract; to 


Called 


cramp. Chatiee 
it), n. 1 A piece of metal 


at the end 3 scabbard of a sword. — 
2 [Seotch.] (a Fg see pe (b) A plece of 
iron made to the shoe, with 


smuall spikes init, for keeping the foot frm 
on ice or sli ground. 


—— ——— n. [Fr erum · 
. pp. of cramponner, to affix with a 
cramp.) In her. lied to a cross, having 
@ cramp or square ece at each end. 
pon), n. In bot. an adventi- 
tious root which serves as a fulcrum or sup- 


rt, as in the ivy. 
Crampoon (xranv; pin), m 1, Aniron instru- 
— he poly oh de a storming 


y, to asaist them in climbing a ram 
In arch, an apparatus used in the 
of timber or stones, consisting of two h 


= of iron hinged somewhat 
ike double bya ipers. a tenia 

Cramp- ‘ring), m. of go 
or silver, w ch , after hs * a * 


— 
cure cramp and ng-sickness. A pth — 
of great numbers on Good Friday 


CE en on ene See ee | 
Crampy (kramp i), a 1A 


cramp.—2 clag cramp or abounding 
in . ‘This .” Howitt. 
Cran, Crane — wane 


city for | ‘enka, a tenure of capa 
mn A cran contains 37} imperial — 
and a barrel 263 lions; but, after the 
have been properly cured, it is reckon 
that nearly as many fish can be packed into 
a barrel as are contained in a cran. The 
average number of herrings to the cran 
may be roughly set down at 750, 
libert —— en ——— —5 

y acrane at a w! ‘or 
wares from a vessel; also, the money or price 

eer tiaseert a irs 4 

mn. ne an berry, 

from a ied resemblance of its long 
slender stalks to the legs of a crane; on he 
ee hae ger be gee yh RE 
—— nat, order 


swamp, 2 
_— and 
dark red, and a little more ‘than } inch in 
diameter. These berries form a sauce of 
exquisite flavour, and are used for tarta. 
The cranberry of the United States is the 
O. macrocarpus. Vaccinium Vitis idea is 
often called the cranberry in Scotland. 
n. Naut. any boom iron, 
an iron cap attached to the 
cone ta a 


bowsprit, through which 
the Pn dy ‘stock —* 


— — rani (ran See rhe Perhaps allied 
a. [ ips 
A. Sax. rane, proud.) 
2 —— —2*8tBe lively; courageous. 
For I was a brisk wit, a craw young * 
Dr, H. Move, 


Used adverbially Spenser, See extract 
under — the teat 
Crane n, [A.Sax. eran; 
G. ph gg od Sg Icel. trani, D —* 
(both with tr for kr), Armor, karan, W. ga- 





Crowned Crane (Salearica pawonina). 


to Max 
seen in 


Mater foc yet ay me gem 


— — — — — ——— — — — — — — —— — —— — — —— — — — 


L Gr. geryd, to call.) 1. A migratory 
grallavorial or wn bird ay the genus 

bill is straight, 
sharp, and long, with a furrow from the nos- 
trils toward the point; the nostrils are linear, 
and the feet have fourtoes. These fowls have 


in mere 
t4 teat i in} —— of a slender 
he G. cinerea; the Siberian 
G. gigantea, and the brown 
erane the G. canadensis. The crowned 
erane, by some classed in a separate genus 
(Balearica), is about the size of the common 
crane, It receives its common name from 
having the occiput crowned with a tuft of 
Faining great weights, and depositing theen 
an em 

at some distance from their original place; 
for example, —— bales from the hold of 
a ship, and depositing them on the quay. 
Cranes are generally constructed on the 
principle of the wheel and axle, cog-wheel, 
or wheel and pinion. The most common of 
the many varied forms consista of a vertical 
revolving shaft, with an arm or jib, » prolect. 


laced in any 
b. Where thea 


The common shrimp is the Crangon 
the shrimp common in the arctic 
ie 


the Cra 

on'i-dé), mpl. A family 
of macrurous or lonp tailed crustaceans, af 
which the genus Crangon is the type, "hen 
CRANGON. 

Cranial (kra‘ni- al), @. Relating to or like 


the cranium. 
Craniidm (kra-ni‘i-dé), n. pl. A family of 
——— fossil and recent shells, char- 
acterized by the absence of a hinge and 
shells being attached by the 


ris; 
ons is 


uncle, 
wer valve. 
Craniofacial (kri"ni-6-fa’sha}), a, (LL. era- 
nium, the skull, and L. facies, the face.] 
Pertaining to the cranium and face.—Cranio- 
facial angle. Same as Facial Angle (which 

see under FACIAL) 

Craniognomy (kri-ni-og’né-mi), n [Gr. 
kranion, the Pi and Gr. gndmé, judg- 
ment.) The doctrine or science which treats 
= Ly form and other characteristics of the 


Graniological (kri’ni-o-loj"ik-al), a. Per- 
Granidiogist (kri-ni-oY'o-jist n, One who 
ee ons or one who is versed in 
the science of — —— ie: he 
Craniology (kri-ni-ol’o-ji), n. (Gr. nion, 
the skull, and , discourse.) A discourse 
cranium or skull; the 
science which investigates the structure 
and uses of the skulls in various animals; 
the art of determ the intellectual and 
moral uliarities of individuals by the 
shape of their skulls. See PHRENOLOGY, 
kri-ni-om/’et-ér), nm. ‘[Gr. 
kranion, the skull, and metron, 2 Dig me 





by a steam-e ; nother cases by human An instrument for measuring the skulls 
force. A do crane is acrane with two | animals. 
{ms one of which is employed in raising a | Craniometrical (krA‘ni-o-met”rik-al), a. 
oad while the other deposits its load in ** Pertaining to craniome 
tion. A travelling crane isacrane mounted Craniometry ni-om’et-ri), m The art 
on a carriage or frame travelling ona wide- of measuring cranium or skulls of ani- 
uge railroad, Pod tg extensive —— foo mals, for ———— their specific differ- 
Vy loads, as stone, or iron ve 
So be moved tosome distance. —3. A machine Cranioscopist ( il an Sy spe n. One 
for —— gots on the principle of the | Skilled or professing beli vi 
crane for weights. Such machines | 4 phrenologist. 
are common in market towns in Ireland. It was found of dimensions in a literary man, 
See CRANER.—4. An iron arm or beam at- | whore skall the cranioscopists, Colertdge, 
tached to the back or side of a fire-place and (kri-ni-os’ko-pi). n, (Gr. kra- 
movable horizon — for supporting a | nion, the skull, and to view.) An 
pot or kettle over a Naut. pieces | examination of the skull with the view of 
of iron or timber at a Sani sside for stow- | discovering therelative ecommnense and size 
ing boats or spars upom—é& A siphon or | of the different organs of n, sup. 
crooked pipe for drawing liquors out of a | posed to indicate the strength ret — 
cask, — and faculties; ——* 
Crane (kran), vi. pret. & pp. craned; *8 um — — 
craning, To atretch out one’s neck skull of an animal; t —— of | Mio 
crane; hence, in Aunting, to look betore which inclose 
one leaps; to pull up at a dangerous jump. | Crank (kran Kk), m. [Allied to cringle, 
Bur where was he, the hero of our tale? Fencing? | ¢rinkle, crankle; D. krinkel, something bend- 
Crantag! Hittin, ? Is he over, or is 
under? Has he —X orishe killed? Dusraesi. 
| Gane rin), «4 To a 
crane: followed by up. [Rare. 
An upstart craned mp to the ee he has. 
Massinger. 
Crane-fly (krin’fif), x A genus of insects 
pula), belonging to the ani * Tipulidm. 
he mouth ls a prolongation o! head; 
the w — ———— — are two, 
—— ead ; the 
vee, | bobo — oe wings Tanceotate and 
spreading, egs very long. T. oler- 
acea is the well-known daddy-long-legs. 
Craner (knin’ér), n 1. One who cranes at a 
fence; one who flinches before difficulty or 
danger; a coward.—2. An official in charge 
of a public crane for weighing. 
Some comitry: sound of Routan’ — —— 
@ crane for 
Setar ees 
the mac who gives 4 © cate io 
concerned, a dictum uncontrovertible. is called 
the evgrewr's net ard shun ener: 
thon of the ‘long * nature, a sceptic auditor will 
say, "Very nice; but I should like craner’s note 
. Notes and Quertes. 
Crane’s-bill (kranz’bil), n. 1. The popular 
name given to the species of Geranium, from 
the 1 slender beak of their fruit. They | that the axis should be extended on both 
are or sometimes shrubs found in | sides of the point at which the reci 
temperate ions «Eleven species are ee motion is app) An exem cation 
found in Bri Some of the species have his erranqnenent is afforded by the ma- 
beautiful flowers and a t odour, and ——* of steam-boats. The bell-crank 
gent propertca "See Gx «rea. 2. A ale te ele’ eee se ——— 
properties. roa fang —2 -hanging, or a totally ‘erent pur- 
ot bona owed D. or } Th dl ihe diree — = 
n. { , & Carcass, ie e n of a rec 
ary hae nl —— a , aroma boron to vera 
Crangon (krang’ n. Pp, a genus bend, tarn, ig, or in- 
of macrurous or long-tailed crustaceans. | volution. 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


CRANK 





Through the eran4s and offices of man, 
The strongest nerves, and small inferior veins, 
From me receive that competency, 
Whereby they live. Shak. 
3. A twisting or turning in apeech; a con- 
ceit which consists in a change of the form 
or meaning of a word. 

Quips, and eres, and wanton wiles, Afilfon, 
4 An iron brace for various ; * 
mt the braces which support the Toaterns 

——— of —— —5, An oe: 
a 


a, someting ofa 
small — like ~~ dle-wh 


of a 
steam vessel, which on prisoner turning 
a handle outside revolves in a box partially 
filled with gravel. The labour in turning 
it is 5 less severe according to the 
quan of gravel. 

kranyk A. = beer * 
sick; FP gt 


HL ‘ane the —— Tish tik a Hotell 
2. Naut. liable to be overset, as a ship when 
she is too narrow, or has not sufficient bal- 
last to full sail.-—3. In a — or 
crazy condition; loose; disjointed. 

Por the mac of took some time to 
get in motion, and Seemed eran and slacks, 


4.4 Over-confident; giddy; sprightly. "Ses 
CRANCK. 
Crank? (krangk), n. A sick person. 
Thou art a counterfeit cran4, a cheater. Anton, 
Crank ( kK), od gues CRANE, » and 
ChINKIR| F —A— 
bend and turn. ‘(The hare 
and crosses with a thousand doubles.” Shak. 
See how this river comes me cranding in, 
And cuts me from the best of all my land, 
A huge halfanoon, a monstrous cantle out, SAak. 
Crank-bird (krangk’bérd), ». The name of 
the lesser spotted wood-pecker (Picus 


minor). 
Cranked (krangkt 


a. Having a bend or 
— (krangk’hach-ez), 7 mpl 
Hatches on the of asteam-vessel,ralsed 


n. Ina turn- 
the treadle 


and fi 
ae (krangk’l), v.t, pret. & pp. crankled; 
per. crankling —8 of CKaRK, vi See 
ANK.] To” seme into ben 
angles; to crinkle. 
esas alan drew her 522*3* tain slope 
Cranadisng her banks, F. Prailips. 
Craakle (in Ease Tobe, — 
m 4 —— 
Crankle (krangk’l), n mn ig or ore 
crinkle; an angular prominence. 
pao a ears 
or property ng 
= rangk'us), a. Irritated ; irrit- 
ie. 


“Seolch } x’pin hits olan 
(krang m en- 
* the cxtnarteal biece oining the ends 


iston-rod. 
Cranky ( 1), @ 1, Nawt, same as 


Crank Fu of crotchets or 33 
nded on; unsteady; 

Crannied (kran'nid), a. (See CRAMRY.} Tay 
— chinks, or fissures; as, a crannied 


Crannog, Crannoge (kran’og, kran’‘oj), n. 
{Ir., from eran, Gaal erann, ——“ dD, 
a pile.) The name given in Ireland 
Scotland to the fort islands in lakes, or 
inte — by piles, —— * 
use as nr! es and places 
celta See Lacustrine 
or ping ting. om neh ings, ander LACUSTRINE. 


Cranny (kran‘ni), m. [A — 
origin as Fr. phen peor a im heh 

a rent, from L. erena, a notch. —— 
a rent; but commonly, any small narrow 
opening, fissure, crevice, or chink, as in a 
wall or other substance. 


In a fren building, the cavities ought to be filled 
with brick or stone, ited to the crannies, Dryden, 


2 A hole; a secret retired place. 
He peeped into every cranny. Arbuthnot. 
3. vol a topes an iron instrument for 


turns, or 


cay See (kran‘ni), v.i. 1. Te become Inter- 
with 
hel. 4. Golding. 


forming the 
Granny (cru. Pasa t; brisk; jovial 
or penetrated by crannies or 
oe sand ge cram 
Fite, fiir, fat, fall; 
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2. To enter by crannies; to haunt crannies. 
— ——⏑—— —— Shak. 


Cranreuch (kran-rych (Gael. crannta- 
rach.) Hoar-frost. [ ] 
And infant frasts begin to bite, 


In hoary crumrench crest. Burne. 


ee ee te aes a 
cross of shame. 
formed the ——3 in tin the ne Highlands 
of Scotland on any sudden 
called because disobedience to what the 
symbol implied inferred infam 
carried be- 


te), nm. 
— toe ate ate ver her 
‘Yet here she is allow’ virgin 
(The use of the word here 


ch 


cranta.’ 
is unique, It is evidently the same word as 
the G. D Icel and Sw. krana, gar- 


OFap tra, n (See Crop.) The top of 
the craw of a fowl: 
for a iascr ezocnach. {Scotch} ‘He has a 


p’ad-in), a. In arch. turn- 
— — 


— n. In farriery, 


ulcer on the coronet 


in mourning. 
Grape aaa uae for gowns, and the dress 


— atin ter Pope. 
(krap), vt pret. & 
Taio ringlets, as 


— to Some 
), n. Cod-fish salted 
ressed to hardness. 


Cra) pas, *27 A claw. 
Grane! repo )) wn. [See GRAPNEL] A 


— it-hed), vm. a. 
stuffed with the roe, oatmeal, &c. 


— 
noe ieee look to 
Sir i¥. 


Te 


expected him pin me Se . 
7 the friar’s chicken = 
heads 


* 


fel * ry as — ie ean 
Eien from Gr. kre 

ness; a surfeit, or the asic ——— 
with liquor; 


—Q atin ag 


Crare,t Graver! 55 n. Ore. 
craier; LL eraiera, a kind ip employed 


by the Scandinavians] A slow unwieldy 
trading vessel of old times. | ‘The owner of 
vessel, ship, or crare.” Stat, 2 Jac. L 


lently; violence. 


drash 
(krash), vr. To make the loud, clat- 
tering, mul 


— — — 
dismal yawn appears, the ground 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding — * 


The loud ed 
Crash (krash), n 1. ode mingled sound 


soul) shalt @ourish tn immortal youth 
the war 


* 


—— thick.} A 
7 ggaee emer 


note, not, move; tũbe, tub, byl; 


| 
’ 
emergency, 80 
Crants Louienl 
o 
Shak. : ), a. [L. crassus, 
kranz, to fnids 
used —2 —— 
Proverb. crass and Fer. Ti 
— 
bottom: said of 
— a horse. same crassiment. 
)* thi 
stuff, Crassness (kras‘nes Grossness. 
Crassulacem. It consists 
eulti- 
their flowers. 
—— .! 
= a erg —— 
tempera! 
— of Crassula, 
Seal green. 
tain 
—* Procras- 
lent = 
° thorn} An 
The 
orth: — all 
England. They 
small red paceo 
4 comprehends the hawthorna, 
Crateva 
gynandra has 
erepcha, 0. Sax. 
To break — origin, 
cloaths. 
° Cratch-cradle 
CRADLE. 
Cra’ 
cratch 
the swelling 
once, 
Grate cre), 
—— 
merged by 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 





lings faliing and Sreaking at once 
There 


hel no a grant cometeng San ee Ts 


Crasis 


Zeph_i 
(kra’sis), 1. — krasis, a mixing 
In med. — 25 of the —— 


jong letter or into a thong; as, aléthea 
—— ——— It is other- 


oh 58 
— — 


Taxver 


erib ] A rack; a grated crib or manger. 
I was laid in the crates, I was wrapped in swaddire- 


Cratcht (krach), v.t. To scratch. 
(krach’kri-d]), n. See 


used for the rtation of china, 
creskery, and caher wares = 
— n a —— —_ <= Gr. 


come 
Craters are 





oil, pound; 





CRATERA 





owing to the Influence of the pre 
winds.—2 A constellation of the southern 





Crater of Antuco, South America. 


here, . 
a greeny Hing, seg thirty-one stars, 


Cratera -té’'ra), mn, [L., acup.} In bot. 
lichens 


ped receptacle of certain 
— a. In bot, hav · 


crunch, scranch (which see).] To crush with 
the teeth; to crunch. 
fies woeld crouch the wings of & bork, bones and 
ped — — * Fr. Ora Tse 
va v n [ vale, a t, 
because this piece of dress was adopted in 
the seventeenth century from the Croats 
who entered the French service.) A neck- 
cloth; an article of muslin, silk, or other 
material worn by men about the neck. 
Gravatted (kra-vat'ed), a. Wearing a cra- 
val 
The young man faultiessly vr * 
Crave (kriv), v.t. pret. & pp. or oper 
craving. [A. Sax. —— bode 


. Sw. — enrve, = 
—————— peg Ag 
ness or im area acme to implore; 


ission or humility, as a de- 
pendant; to beg; to entreat. 
As for my nobler Glens, 1 crove thels pardons. 


‘oseph went in boldly to — 
——— jark xv. 43. 
2. To call for, as a gratification; to long for; 
ee as & passion or appe- 
tite: as, the stomach or appetite craves 
food. —3. Sometimes with Jor before the 
thing sought; as, I crave for mercy. ‘Once 
one may crave for love.” Sir J. Suckling. — 
Syn. To ask, seek, beg, beseech, implore, 
entreat, fas te 
Craven ‘vyn), » [Etym. doubtful; pro- 
bably from O.Fr. cravanter, to overt 3 
some say from eréanter, and connect it there- 
fore with recreant, both being from L. eredo; 
others say that craven is one who has crave 
or craven his life at the enemy's hands, but 
the old form cravant is against this.) 1. A 
word of obl used formerly by one van- 
uished in by battle, and yielding to 
conqueror; hence, a recreant; a coward; 
a weak-hearted, spiri tless fellow. 
Is it fit this soldier ki 
He is 4 croten anda 
2 A vanquished, dispirited cock. 
No cock of mine; you crow too like a craven, 


Craven (kri’vn), a. Cowardly; base. 
The poor crepes beidegroem anid never 9 word. 


his oath? 
else. Shak, 


Soot. 
Tn his mind all other feelings had place to 
croven Seas for his life. gee 


Craven (kra‘vn), vr. To make recreant, 
weak, or cowardly. *Dejected souls era · 
distrusts 


Craver (kriv’ér), n. One who craves or 


da. L with 

— pry 

or 
= on. (Fah crepe hy arbuthe 
Craving v' Vehement or urgent 
desire, 0 oF calling for, tenstag fer. ‘A 
pogular vicheise —— — of erav- 
onfvin * ving-li), ade. ‘In an earnest 
or —— manner. 

ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; 


90; J, job; 
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Cravingness (krav'ing-nes), n. The state of 


Of same o as Dan. 
€ wegen te t, craw, 


Ain era ae ay = See ees 

Stomach, in a general 
‘As tigers combat with an emp! 
craw,’ Byron.—3. Comb or wattles of poul- 
try: a use of doubtful propriety. 


), nm 


re of craw, and anger of manner, as 
a maternal hen shows has reason to think you 
menace ons. Tha 


Craw (kra), vi. To crow like a cock; to 
boast. ‘The cock may craw." Burns. [Scoteh.] 
Crawl (Kr ea, (oF same eit 

ni same origin as 
oa G. krabbein, to crawl 
teen cll phate Beh 222 to 
move slowly by thrusting or drawing the 
many Mong ie Gene. as a worm; or to 
move slowly on the hands and knees or 
feet, as a human being. 

A worm finds what be searches afte only by Sat- 
Ing, as it crews from one thing to another. 
ee eee — 


He was hardly able to craw about Gre room. 
$. To creep; to advance slowly and alll: to 
insinuate one's self; to gain favour by ob- 
sequious conduct. 


oO 
Hath crawled Into the favour of the king. Shak. 
4 To move about; to move in any direction: 
used in contempt. 


Absurd opinions crat/ about the world, Sewth, 
5. To have the sensation of insects creeping 
about the body; as, the flesh crawls, 
Crawl (kral), ». The act of crawling; slow 
SreeTny ToRien; ov, BOS WAR Bite berber 
Crawl (kral),n. [B kraal, an inclosure, a 
cattle-pen.} A pen or Inclooure of staben 
— — sea-coast for containing 
Crawler (kral’ér), n. He , who oF thet which 
crawls; aly eat a 
Crawlingly (kral fing te ode. Ina crawling 
Grax. (kraks), n [Gr. krazd, 
llegar Curassow, a genus of 
jirds, family Cracidm, distin- 
a a a Me the base of the bill of 
i pit Ae covered with a case, and the 
——— with a kind of fea’ 
inclining backwards. They 
cm ae nl 
Crayer,t ». 
ans Crawfish (kri’fish, krg'fish 


crown 
it the 


Case) — —— the river lobster, 
a macrurous, ten-footed crustacean, found 


= 





Crayfish (4 stecus Awviatilis). 


in streams. It resembles the lobster, but 
issmaller. It is esteemed as food. 
Crayon (kri’on),n. (Fr. Erayon, from craie 
ereta, chalk, whence E. sania tives 
e be from ** Crete, a3 si 
earth.] 1.A = or cylin Of Sm 
zu y be obtained 
ng upon” paper. ons may 0 
from certain — substances in their 
natural state (such as red or black chalk), 
but are more commonly manufactured from 
& fine paste of chalk or Pipe ciny coloured 
with various pigments, and dated by 
means of gum, wax, soap, &c.—2, A compo- 
sition pencil made ‘of soap, resin, and 
lamp-black, used for drawing upon litho- 
graphic stones. To sketeh with 
Crayon fon), v.t. L To ske' — 
crayon. 22 To — to At eis 
—— — to paper one’s first though 
He afterwards composed that discourse copform- 
able to the plan he had erayoned out. Malone, 
Crayon — panting), =. The 
Graze (iris), te pret. & pp 
v.t pre 
crazing. (Cog. Fr. éeraser, A age 2 
TH, then; th, thin; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 





Sw. krasa, to crush, tid a Dan. to 
— From so —— 
crush, crash 1. To break in pieces; 


to grind to ‘pow a to arene as, to craze 


God looking forth wil trouble all his host. 
And craze chariot wheels. Milton, 
. ene ae to weaken; 
= the natural force or energy of, 
—— longa Shak, 


Til length of years, 
And sedentary summtnem, cmos my Henke, 
8. To derange the intellect of; to render 
— 


sinner docs wilder and more extravagant 
hop any man can do that is crazed and out of 
Tikletson, 


Crane (cri) vi To become crazy or in- 
sane; to become shattered; to b down. 
La. eats. 
Craze (kraz), ». L Insanity; craziness, — 
Fin ertatan teties or tom che ging; a passion. 
It was quite a cease with —— to have his 
Jean dressed genteelly. Prof, Wilson. 
Crazed (krazd or kraz’ed), a. Broken down; 
impaired; decrepit; crazy. 

* eee nara — 

d my vigorous cravings. Keats, 
Crazedness (rked-nes) Abroken state; 
decrepitude; an impaired state of the in- 


tellect. 
Craze-mill, -mill ‘mil, kriz’- 
ing-mil), n. ee en a grist-mill, 


Grasity (eric, ade. {See CRazE.] Ina 


ee cone mane 

Craziness (kraz‘i-nes), ». (See CRAzE.] 
1. The state of being broken or weakened; 
as, the craziness of a ship or of the limba — 


2 The state of caer in 
cility or weakness —— ——— 
pen A pe pad “applied to the body 


body. ‘One t riches, but a crazy 
constitution.’ A 


— ne ee ee 


cee weakened, or disordered in in- 
——— or shattered 
iy mind. ‘Over moist and crazy brains.’ 


Creablet not (kré'a-bi), a, That may be created. 
Watts. 


Creach, Creagh (kra¢h Gael) A 
Highland ite | Pa meh Ba — 


Creak (krék), v.¢. To cause to mekee harsh 
protracted noise, [Rare.] 

I shall stay here . 

aren —— Shak. 


ae A mek eacdined Beri ion 
hard substances. 


“fara gating 80 ae and a. Making © 
The creasing locusts with my voice 

Creaking (krék’ing), ». A harsh — 
re slipper, o OF Chartup, ite the 


creaking, young men, 
This word seems to be 
ae... eee 
. rahm—cream) an 
partly of Bom ance origin, the ¢ being pre- 
xed through the uence of Fr. créme, 
cream — a 


juice or 
1. Tn 8 general couse 


surface, as it is specifically ter than the 
other of the by agitation 
forms butter. It po a about 4 parts in 


100 of butter, 4 of casein, a little inorganic 
matter, and $2 of serum.—2. The best part 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 





CREAM 


of a thing; the choice part; as, the cream 
of a jest or story. 
Welcome, O ower and cream of — erent 


S. A aweetmeat or kind of viand onpured 
from cream; as, an iced cream. 

The remnants of a devoured feast—fragments of 
dissected fowls—ends of well-notched ton 
creams half demolished. A 
4. A name common to the finest liqueurs, 
= 0, maraschino, &c.—Cream of the 

Fr. ertme de la créme), the highest 


or —* select portion of society.—Creamaf | 


lime, the scum of lime water, or that 


of lime which, after being dissolved ete ' 


caustic state, ‘separates from the water in 
the mild state of chalk or lmestone,— 


much more soluble, and is then called solu- 
bie cream of tartar. It is frequently em- 
ployed in medicine.—Cream-of-tartar tree, 
a North Australian tree, —— Gre- 
erti, #0 named from the pulp of the — 
having an agreeable cream-of-tartar taste. 
ee seen in Gregory's expedition 
was 85 feet in pains feet from the ground. 
The cream-of- tree is known also as 


Sour —Cream of the valley, a fine 
kind of English 
Cream (krém), vt 1. To skim; —— 


Such a man, truly wise, creamer off mature, leaving 
—— —— 7 0nd nein to lp 


Cream (krém), vi. To gather cream; to 
gather a covering on the surface; to flower 
or mantle. 


There are a sort of men. 
Se creme and mania, | ike standing pond. 


Cream-cake (krém’kik), n A cake fi filtedd 


with custard made of &. 
Cream-cheese (krém' , m A kind of 

cheese pre from c' made with new 

milk to which a certain quantity of cream 


is added, the curd placed ina * 
and allowed to rate witheee the assistan 

of pressure; also cheese in eral made from 
unskimmed milk to w cream has been 


added. 
-coloured (krém’kul-érd), a. Having 
or er jo the oe of cream, ‘ Cream- 


horses.’ 

Creamery (krém’‘ér-i),n. An establishment 
for buying the cream of the cows of a dis- 
trict, and manufacturing it into butter and 
cheese. Such establishments are common 
in the United (rem fast) * pale: 

Cream-faced (krém’‘ a, Whi 

having a coward look. ‘Cream-faced loon.* 


Cream-fruit "frét), kind of 
edible cream-like juicy fruit ead at Sierra 
Leone, said to be produced by some apo- 
cynaceous plant. It Is ines su 
to be the fruit of ia grata. 
(krém'i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of ws | — 

—*3 for Or for mit 


Saye, ary” 

— in til es oaam 8 to the to! 
Cream-laid (krém'lid), a A term a led 
to laid paper of a cream colour. See D. 
Cream-nut (krém’nut), x. The fruit of the 
Bertholletia excelsa of South America, com- 


aoe, called Brazil-nut. 
Cream-pot (krém'pot), m. A vessel for hold- 


ing cream. 
re slice (krém’slis),n. A sortof wooden 
knife with a blade 12 or 14 inches long, used 


for skimming cream from milk. 
Cream-white (krém’whit) «a Cream- 
coloured. 


Het crean-white mule his pastern set. Jenssen, 


Cream-wove (krém'wév), a. A term ap- 
mec? to wove paper of a cream colour. See 


Creamy (krém'l), a. 1. Full of cream. 


There each trim lass, that skins the milky store, 
fo the seek ies Oa oeeny ree 


2. Like cream; having the nature of ream; 
luscious; unctuous. ‘ Cream ee 
nyson, ‘Your creamy wo 


—*— & Fl 

Creance (kréans), n. [Fr., from L.L. ere- 
dentia, belief. CREDENCE] 1.+ Faith; 
belief. , a fine 


Chaucer.—2. In falconry, 
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small line fastened to a hawk’s leash when 


{Fr.] To borrow money. 


Fm (kré’ant), a. IL ecreans, creantis, 
pr of —— create.] Formative; crea- 


5 beauteous from the creenf word 
Which thril around us. £, B. Browning. 
Crease ), nm [Wedgwood gives ita Celt. 
{ye aa Armor. kriz, a wrinkle, 
t. It seems allied to Se. creia, G. krau- 
crisp, curl; L. crisp, curled.] 
— made by ‘ol 2553 


ything: hence, a similar mark, however 
—— specifically, the name given to 
certain lines necessary in the game of 


cricket; as, bowli ee, a line 6 feet 
8 inches in length, drawn u the 
at each wicket, so that the stumps stand in 


tre; lines 
drawn at either end of the bowling-crease, 
—— Mg 3 the bowie J must be standing 
when elivers 
a ine fect in tront ofthe wicket, and 
el with the bowling-crease, and at 
east of the same length. space between 
the popping and ——— is the 
batsman's p passing out of 
which he be bing pao * out of the game by 
a touch of th y one of the opposite 
— —2. A creasing- —_ Page on 
® re’ crease: 
—— Te wake 4 aes oF wai Gs 


© a crease or 


Mala: 
Tenn 
reasing (eri ing), m. n, a arch, same as 
—— — n. A tool used 
easing: too! rer 8 in producing 
tubes and cylindrical mouldings. It con- 
sists of a or small anvil, with grooves 
of different sizes across its surface. The 
metal is laid over these, and ———— 
wire, Ly mad ic metal corresponding to 
inner dimensions of the curve required, 
is driven into the concavity of the proper 


sote, Creosote (kri/a-sét, — 


Gr, kreas, flesh, 
——* Fear Mn yg of B ne wah gh 


1831 in wood-tar, from which sonra alge met 
by a tedious process, consisting oe ee 
solution in potash, treatment with and 
distillation. It is a obtained, how- 
cts of = destructive 


* ng 

t pow , having a 
ree strong smell of peat smoke or 
wee Ginn Wf iaani be vied Galt — 
mea p a solu- 
ee r cent. of creasote, it does not 
food treated with it is not sub- 
I ie iepset or olen daveea, It has been 
= in surgery and medicine with great 
—— end it be often an effectual cure for 

che 

fraudulently to whisky, to give it 
the peat-reek flavour. Written also Area- 


sote. 
Cronstedt (xrestied), 6. Crested; tufted; 
yg aa Full of creases; charac- 


terized by creases. ‘To pomgs She bate 
who rear’d his arms.’ Tennyao: 
pat wad pe! en (Fr.3 Ta thee quaenioe, an 


master. 
Creatable 3 are avabiy, @ That may be 


Greate te (re-t t & created ; 
aig ig ge Al s gh create; 


ome seek on es it, to make} 1. To 
— to bring into being; 
cause to exist. 


In the beginning, God erated the heaven and the 
earth. Gen. L 1, 


2 To make or form, by investing with a 
new character; to constitute; to appoint; 
as, to create one a peer or baron; to create 
a manor, 


I create you 

Companions to our person. Shak, 

lth dagen nga to bring about; to 
cause; to 

— — the uneasiness 

nen a a = the stomach, ” Arbuthnot, 

4. To beget; to generate; to bring forth. 
This 08 De wetten fer he genemasion 0 comet 
pie which shall be creafed, shall praise 


CREATURE 


Create t (kré-it), a. Begotten; composed; 
With hearts creste of dity and of real. = Shak 


ik G 
—— — 





Creatin fine (arvatin), (Gr ; 
—— ote ee 


tained the action of acids on creatine, 
and found in the juice of muscular flesh 
See extract, 
This substance {erraffeine), which also form 
moderately solahbe 


ex 
A 
en Kammer ü— —— 
creation (ib em. n. 1. The act of 
creating ; ac’ a or causing 
exist; and especially, the of bringing 


As subjects then the whole creatien came 


A false cretion, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain. Saeed. 
Chetan pictares end crustins of cmtees ot. 


Greetional (kré-a‘shon-al), a. Pertaining 


— (kré-f'shon-izm), n. The doc- 
trine that asoul is specially created for each 
human fertus as soon aa it is formed in the 
womb: opposed to Traducianiam and Jn- 

‘usionism. 


(kré-at‘iv), a. apart gol aed 
to create, or exerting the act of creation; 
as, creative fancy. ‘The divine creative 
power.’ Dr. Caird. 
Sr Bem She —— 

Even in their fix'd lineaments 

He traced an ebbing and a mind. 

ordrxerth. 

Creativeness (kré-Ativ-nes), n. State of 
{L. 


ti —— Maker of ail things; 
that bestows existence or form: 
——— — 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy yoath. 


Eccl. xii. 2, 
It ts the poets and artists of Greece who are at the 
same its prophets, the creators of its divinities, 
and the revealers of 


Dr. Catrd. 
2 The thing that creates, produces, or 
causvs. 


Creatorship (kré-it’ér-ship), n. The state 
or condition of a creator. 
(kré-at’res), n. She who creates, 
u⸗ or constitutes. 
(kr@tir-al), a. Belonging to « 
creature; ha the qualities of a creature 
Creature (kré’ r),". [(O.Fr. creature, LL 


218 ‘Water, a creature 
commana and needa." Fuller. 
God's first createre was light. Barve. 


2. A created being; any living being. 
Yet crime in her could never creature find. Spenser. 


titual creatures walk the earth 
SER WO WENG ONE Sele Se Ne 


8A human being, in contempt of soit 
ment; as, an i creature; what a eres · 
ture! a pretty creature; a sweet creature. 
‘Poor creature,” Johnaon. 


The world hath not a sweeter oratwre. Sha. 





Fite, far, fat, fqll; 


mé, met, hér; piue, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; i, 8c. abune; fF, Sc. fey. 













& A person who owes his rise and fortune 
to another; one who is subject to the will 
or influence of another; an instrument; a 
tool. 
Great princes thus, when favourites they raise, 
To justify their grace, their creatures prise. 


Both Charles himself and his creature Laud. 
aed Mi 
Creature (kré’tiir), a. Ot or belonging to 
Greseishent (aretarienh «Aloe; soll 
tir-les), a. one; soli- 
tary; without the companionship of crea- 
tures. 


God was alone 
And creatureiest at first. 


(kré’tir-li), a. Of or 
to the creature; having the q 
resembling a creature. [Rare.) 
Christianity rested on the belief that God made all 
thiegs very good, and that the evil in the world was 
due to * the perversity of the errafnrely a. 
oT 
Creatureship eel), n, The state 
of a creature. pean) 
Creaturizet ater. ).«.t To render of 
the nature of a ; to animalize, 
da sisterty — apd consanguinity . 
iar munda: 
. degrade and creatu. that poe ian 


Oreane (aris 7, Tn saining, ies tia in the 
middle part of the washing pi 

(kré-bri-kost' ye ereber, 
erebri, close, and costa, a rib.) In conch, 
marked with closely set ribs or ee 
Crebrisulcate (kré-bri-sul’kat), a. [L.creder, 
erebri, close, and sulews, —2 In 
—* marked with closely-set transverse 


Denne. 


ng 
ties of or 


. would 


Grebritude kr@bri-tid), nm II. erebri- 
r, close.] Frequentness. 
—— ‘brus), a. (L. ereber, close, 
juent. } nent. 
Orbche (irish. n (Fr. See CRATCH.) A 


public nursery for the children of poor 
women who have to work out during the 
day, where, for a small payment, they are 
nursed, and, ee oe 

food, for a small extra payment fed pend 
The dren remain 


the day. chil with, their 

ts at t. 
‘dens), » [L.L, eredentia, be- 
lief, from L. credeng, credentis, pp. of credo, 


to belleve.] 1. Belief; credit; reliance of 
the mind on evidence of facts derived from 
other sources than personal knowledge, as 
from the testimony of others. 


The ground of eretence was the same in both; 
namely, that the doctrines taught were worthy of 
Ged. Wart: 


2 That which gives a claim to credit, be- 
lief, or confidence; credentials; as, a letter 
of credence, which is intended to commend 
the bearer to the confidence of a third per- 
son. 
st inhale 
& Eeeles. the amall table by the side of the 
altar or communion table, on which 





Credence Table, St. Cross, near Winchester, 


bread and wine are placed before they are 
consecrated.—4. In mediarval times, a sort 
of buffet or sideboard where the meats were 
tasted before they were served to the guests, 
asa ution against — —B8yn, 
, credit, confidence, faith. 
Credence (kré’dens), rt.’ To give s credence 
ai A believe. ‘In credencing his tales." 


Credendum (kré-den’dum), ». pl Cre- 
denda — {L.} In Eh gph some- 
thing to be believed; an article of faith, as 






strangers; 
Prof. Fi 
"3 
Trench, 
‘soul, 
ty. ‘The cred 
ved; credi 
things; 
circumstances: a 
the ordinary 
credi Lf ——— 
Things are made credible 
credibleness of these 
Credibly (krea’i 
rion, H 
Credit (kred’it), n. it; 
| Testing ‘ 
thing 
trac’ 
the 
hi: 
e 
| 
i 
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Credent (kré’dent), a. 1. Believing; giving 
credit; easy of be! lef. , If with too credent 
u list his song.” Shak.—2. Having 
credit; not to be questioned. [Rare or ob- 
solete in both tise. } 
My suthoeity bento u cradeat bath: 
— a ae Stak, 


—— tt Giving a 
letters on both 


anden. 
Credential (kré-den’shi-al), 1. That 
which gives credit; that which gives a title 
or claim to confidence. (Rare in singular. } 
For Wes qresk Caninion sere 
Which over other beasts we claim, 





n 


mashive, 
2 pl. Testimonials or certificates given to a 
person as the warrant on which belief, credit, 
or authority is claimed for him among 

J —* wa of commendation 
and power given ernment to an 
ambassador or envoy, which ive him credit 
ata fo court. ‘To 
tials that he is indeed 


red-i-bil'i-ti 
bilité, Ee ey ped tie 1 twoamlensen te. be- 


lievableness, both of —— and things; the 
quality or state of a circumstance which 
renders it ble to be believed or which 
admits ef on rational principles; the 
quality or state of a which involves 
no contradiction or al i- 
bility of facts.’ Middleton, ‘The credibility 
Credible ble (kre ih. [ie eredibilis.) 1.Tha' 
a. ) L That 

may be belie ee of t: 
to persons and 


is known to be poanibie, or when it Involves 

no contradiction or absurdity, bat it is more 

— when it is known to come within 
laws or operations of nature. 

No ome can demonstrate to me that there is such 

upon testimony of 


re either by by 8 knows 
utterer, 

is an aay Geenieen” “ker 

Credibleness (kred’i-bl-nes), n. Credibili 

worthiness of belief; just claim to cred t 

‘The narratives.” Bacon. 


condition an 
fest 


see In a manner that 
deserves belief; with good authority to sup- 
rt belief. 
(Fr. erédit; L. creditum. 
See CREED.) 1. Belief; faith; a reliance or 
of mind on the truth of some- 
said or done: er both et agp 
and gate as in the following t 
What though no credit d w 
The fair and innocent shall ataf'betiove = 
There bs no com 
That gives eee — —— 
2 Reputation derived from the confidence 
of others; esteem; estimation; honour; good 
opinion founded on a belief of a man's ver- 
* Line ty. abilities, and virtue; as, a 
eian zh 


ex 


eredit with his brethren. 
©! or noble knare 
— * ET pepe to his grave, Par. 
& That which procures or is entitled to 
belief or confidence; authority derived from 
character or utation; as, we believe a 
story on the it of the narrator. 
vies —— — — F 
4. Influence derived from the — 
for veracity or integrity, or from good 
opinion or confidence of others; interest 
wer derived from weight of ‘character, 
m friendship, — or other cause; as, 
the minister has credit with prince; use 
your eredit with your friend in my favour. 


Whose eredét with the 
Could fetch your brother from the 


5. In com. trust; transfer of 
dence of future 
— gives a credi 
or implied 
chaser will 


of law, 
ak, 


Sh 
in confi- 
pent. the mer- 
he sells his wares on an 
promise that the 
for them at a future me. 
at jeves in the — * 
pro! of the purchaser, and delivers 
goods on that belief or trust; or he delivers 
them on the credit or reputation of the pur- 
chaser. The purchaser takes what is sold 
on credit. In like manner, money ia lent 
on the credit of the borrower, 


CREDITOR 


Manufactures were rade, credit almost unknown, 
society therefore recovered from the shock of war 
almost as soon as the acteal conflict was over. 
Macantay. 
6 The capacity of being trusted, or the 
reputation of solvency and — which 
entitles a man to be trusted; mer- | 
chant has good credit with ‘the manufac- 
turers, but that one has none.—7. In book- 
keeping, the side of an account in which 
payment is entered: opposed to debit; as, this 
article is carried to one’s credit and that to 
his debit.—8. The notes or bills which are 
issued by the government or by jones 
or individuals, which circulate on the con- 
fidence of men in the ability and disposition 
in who issue them to redeem them. 
— — bills of credit. 





credits are more than balanced by the debits. 

ber jot sense the word has the plural num- 
—Letter of eredit, an order given by 
—— one place to enable 5 

somes to receive — m their 

at another place, A letter of credit 

transferable. — Public credit, the confidence 

which men entertain in the ability and dis- 

position of a nation to make good its 

ments with its creditors; or the estima: 

in which individuals hold the —— pro- 


applied to the general credit of individuals 
— —— when —— — others are 
and punc’ 
ments; on when they transact bantbess with 
honour fidelity; or when transfers of 
property are made with ease for ready pay- 
ment. So we speak of the credit of s bank 
when general confidence is placed in its 
ability: to to redeem its notes; and the credit 
of a mercantile house rests on ite supposed 
ability and probity, which induce men to 
trust to ita ts. When the public 
credit is questionable it raises the premium 
on loans —SyN. Belief, faith, truat, confl- 
dence, favour, influence, name, character, 


tion, hono' 
—* 1. To believe; to confide 
th aa, to credit a report or the 
man who tells it 
om | change my 


Aad partly creda uhiags thattas presage. Shad. 
2 To trust; to sell, or lend in confidence of 
future payment; as, tocredit goods or mon 
8. To procure credit or honour to; to 
crelit; to give reputation or honour to. 

T call them forth to credit her. Shak. 
May here her monument stand so, 
To —— this rude aye. Waller, 

4, Toenter the credit side of an account; 
to e t for; as, to credit the amount 
eee ee 


pai 
a bon 
Credi ——— ti), n. The 
quality of being creditable. 
a a, 1,.+ Worthy of 
belief —— ‘Creditable witnesses." 
Ludlow.—2. Heputable; that that — be enjoyed 
or exercised with ; te 
timable. ‘A creditable way —— Ar- 


(kred’it-a-bl-nea), n. Repu- 
tion. 


——. adv. Reputably; 
wis t; without di — 
Credit Foncier ra dẽ foh-syi), n. 

— — — in 


raising m 

France, the Ps pecuilarity =e whic is that the 
payment of the loan is by an annuity 

— at a certain date. 


fied se 
1852, ita ob: being to undertake = 
ing enterprises of all kinds on the princi 
of limited liability, to Rey up exiatlng 
trading com and carry on 
business of bs bankers and stock-jobbers. 
Creditor (kred‘it-ér), n. (L. See CREED.] 
A person to whom a sum Bad money or 
— thing is due by ob m, promise, or 
pode ag sor , one who gives credit in 
commerce; a general sense, one who 
—* a just claim for money: correlative to 
tor, 
Crediters have better memories than debtors. 


Frandiin, 
24 One who believes. ‘The easy creditors 
of novelties." Daniel. — Creditor’s bill, in 


law, a bill in equity, filed by one or more 





ed from « ‘um, a th to be 
done, or a practical uty * 
ch, chain; ¢h,Se.loch; g,go; 4, job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


CREDITRESS 





creditors, by and in behalf of him or them- 
selves, and all other creditors who shall 
come in under the decree, for an account 
of the assets and a due settlement of the 


estate. 
Creditress (kred’it-res), n Same as 
Creditriz. 


Creditrix (kred’‘it-riks), m. A female | 
edi 


c tor. 

Credo (kré‘dé), a. [L. See Creep.) The 
creed, as caid or sung in the service of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Credulity (kre-di'li-ti), s. [Fr. erédulité; 
L. credulitas, from credulua, See CrEepv- 
Lous.] Kaainess of belief; a weakness of 
mind by which a person is disposed to be- 
Heve or yield his assent to a declaration or 
proposition without sufficient evidence of 
the truth of what is said or pro 
position to believe on slight evidence or no 
evidence at all. 


To believe in Christianity, without knowing why we | 


believe it, is oot Christian faith, but blind anne sty. 
“hately. 
Credulous (kred’f-lus), a IL. eredtiue, 
— _—— raga 1. Apt to pete 
thout sufficient evidence; unsusper H 
easily deceived. , 
A credutons father, and a brother noble, 
Whose nature ts so far from doing hann 
That he suspects sone, SAak, 
2.+ Believed too readily. 
*T was be possessed me with your crrdiefewe death, 
Bean. & Fi. 
— Superstitious, Credulous, Bigoted. Seo 
under SUPERSTITIOUS, 
Credulously (kred‘i-Ins-li), ade. 
credulity. 


d; a dis- | 





With 


Credulousness 1fi-lus-nes), a Credu- | 
lity; easiness of belief; readiness to believe 
without sufficient evidence. 


d all credulity is the credudesrness of atheists, 
who beliere that chance could make the world when 
if campot build a house. S. Clarke. 

Creed (kréd), n. [A. Sax. creda; Fr. It. and 
Sp. credo, from L. credo, 1 believe, the first 
word of the Apostles’ Creed.) 1. A brief 
summary of the articles of Christian faith; 
as, the Apostolic Creed. The English Church 
adopts, a8 ‘thoroughly to be received and 
believed,’ the three ancient creeds, called 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Athnnasian Creed, 
and the Nicene Creed, but does not consider 
any of them to be inspired, The Church of 
Rome adopts, along with these, the creed 
of the Council of Constantinople. The creed 
of the Church of Scotland is contained in her 
Confession of Faith. Besides these creeda, 
there are numerous Confessions of Faith, 
which have been adopted by different 
churches and sects. 

Perplest in faith, but in 

"At last he beat his — — 
There ves more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in halfthe erway,  Jenmyrow. 
2 Any aystem of principles which are believed 
or professed. 

Creed, t Credet (kréd), ».< To credit; to 
believe. 

1 marvelled, when as L in a subject so new to this 
age, concealed not my name, why this author defen 
ing that which is $0 —— the people would 
conceal his. Mitton, 

Greek (krék), n. fA, Sax. erecea, a creek, a 
bay; cog. D. kreek, whence Fr. crique, an 
inlet; Icel. kriki, a crack, a corner; Sw. dial 
krik, a corner, a creek, a cove; perhaps also 
W. crig, a crack, crigyll, a creek, and E. 
crook.) 1, A small inlet, bay, or cove; a re- 
cess in the shore of the sea or of a river. 

They discovered a certain creeé with a shore. 
Acta xxvii. yp. 

2 Any turn or winding. ‘The e of 
alleys, creeks, and narrow lands.’ Shak.— 
3. A small river; arivulet. ‘Lesser streams 
and rivulets are denominated creeks.’ Gold- 
amith, [The word is often used in this last 
sense in the United States and Australia, 
but rarely in England.) 

(krék‘l), a. Containing creeks; fall 
of creeks; winding. ‘The creeky shore.’ 


Spenser. 

Creel (krél),m (Gael. craidhleag; same root 
as eradie.) An osier basket or pannier; 
specifically, a basket for carrying on the 
back; as, a fish-wife’s creel; an angler’s creel. 
—To be in a creel, or to have one's wits in a 
ereel, to labour under some temporary con- 
fusion or stupefaction of mind. [Scotch.] 

Creep (xrép). vi pret.& pp. crept; ppr. creep- 
ing. [A. Sax. erespan, to creep, to crawl ; 
cog. D. kruipen, LG. krupen, Icel. krjitpa, 
Sw. trypa, Dan. krybe, all meaning to creep 
or crawl; perhaps from root of cramp, ) 
1. To move with the belly on the ground 
or the surface of any other body, as a worm 


mé, met, hdr; 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 





pine, pin; 
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or s€ at without legs, or a3 many insects 
2. To move along the ground, or on the sur- 
face of any other body, in growth, as a vine; 
to grow along. 
Oh, a dai is the | 
That croebech o'er *7 + * Drichers. 

&. To move slowly, feebly, or timorously; as, 
an old or infirm man, who creeps about his 


chamber, 
The whining schoolboy . , . creeping like snail 
Unwillingty to school. Shak, 


We took a little boat to creep along the sea-shore 
as far at (enon. Addison, 
4. To move slowly and inseneibly, as time. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace frow day to day. Shad, 
6. To move secretly; to move so as to 
detection or prevent suspicion; to enter un- 
observed. ‘The sophistry which creeps into 
most of the books of argument.’ Loeke. 

Of this sort are they who crvef into houses and lead 
captive silly women, @ Tien. ile. 6, 

Such as for their belies’ wake 
Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold. Affiten, 

& To move or behave with extreme servility 

or humility; to move as if affected with a 

sense of extreme humiliation or terror. ‘A 

creeping sycophant.” Goodrich. 

Like a guilty thing I creep. Tennyson. 

7. To have a sensation such as might be 

caused by worms or insects creeping on the 

skin of the body; as, the sight made my 
flesh creep, 

(rep), n. In mining, a sinking down 
of the strata overlying a working, the floor 
being at the same time pushed up: #0 called 
because it takes place very gradually, This 
happens when the pillars of the workings 
are too small, or the strata on which they 
rest are soft. 

— Crepe), nm. 1, One who creeps; that 
which creeps; a reptile. —2 In bot. acreeping 
plant, which moves along the surface of the 
earth, or attaches itself to some other body, 
as ivy. ‘Winders or creepers, as ivy, briony, 
and woodbine.” Bacon.—3. An iron used to 
slide along the grate in kitchens.--4 A kind 
of patten or clog worn by women; also, an 
appliance with iron points fixed on a shoe to 
prevent slipping. An instrument of iron 
with hooks or claws for d the bottom 
of a well, river, or harbour, and bringing up 
what may be there. [In this sense used often 
in the plural. j—6. pl. The popular name of 


resemble the woodpeckers in their habit of 
creeping on the stems of trees, supporting 
themselves on the strong quills projecting 
from the tail-feathers, and of securing their 
food by an exsertile tongue. The common 
e r (Certhia familiaris) is European, 
but is represen by American species. It 
is one of our smallest birds; the slender 
curved bill is as large as the head; the tail 
coverts are stiff and pointed at the extre- 
mities, and the hind toe ts larger than the 
middle one. The wall-creeper(Tichodroma 
muraria) of Southern Europe searches for 
its insect prey on walls and rocks. The 
family is found in all parts of the world, the 
Polynesian Islands possessing in the Ortho- 
nyx avery close analogue to the woodpeckers, 
while the Brazilian drocolaptes resem- 
bles, not merely in its greatly-curved bill, 
but also in the arrangement and brilliant 
colour of ite feathers, the small humming- 
birds among which it liver.—7. One of a 
breed of fowls with legs so short that they 
ump rather than walk. 
hole (krép’hdl}, n 1. A hole into 
which an animal may creep to escape notice 
— Grewioes xr Piing-kro-tut), 
ping-kro-fut), n 
The popular name of pm repens, & 
buttercup with long runners which grows 
in meadows and pastures. 
Cree’ (krép'ing-li), ade. By creeping; 
slowly; in the manner of a reptile. 
+ (kré’pl), mn. 1. A creeping animal; 
a reptile; a serpent or riper. 

There is one creeping beast. or long creefie (as the 
name is in Devonshire), that hath a rattle at his tail 
that doth discower his age. fortes, 
2, A cripple. 

Thoa knvwest how lame a crecfle the world is. 
Dromore, 


Creese (krés), n. 

Creesh, (krésh), a. (See GREASE. ] 
Grease; tallow. [Scotch] 

Creesh, OCreish (krésh), .¢ To grease. 
pe ervesh one's loof, lit. to grease 
one’s palm; to give one a consideration for 


A Malay dagger; a crease. 





a taraily of birds (Certhiads) which strongly | Cremona (kré 
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— — ere — 


' some benefit conferred or expected; to bribe 
with feet and very short legs; to crawl — | 


one. 
| Creeshie, Creeshy (krésh’l), a. Greasy, 
{Scotch. ] 
Kilmarnock wabsters, fdge and clew, 
An’ © your ¢recséur nations... . 
Swith to the Laigh Kirk ane an’ a’, 
Creish, mn, ande.t See CREESH. 
Cremaillere (kre-mal-yar’), n. [Fr.] In fort. 
a defensive line of circumvallation traced 
in the form of a saw, with the view of de- 
livering both oblique and cross fires. 
| Cremate (kré’mit), v.¢. pret. & pp. cremated; 
pie: womene. IL creme, crematum, to 
] To burn; to dispose of, as a human 
body, by burning instead of interring. 
Crema (kré-ma’shon), ». {L. crematio, 
from eremo, to burn.} The act or custom of 
ecremating; a burning. as of the burning of 
the dead, This practice was frequent in 
ancient times, instead of lrorial, and in our 
own times it has been advocated by many 
scientific men in Europe am] America 
Various methods of cremation have been 
proposed, the t difficulty being to con- 
sume the body without permitting the 
escape of noxions ¢xhalations, and without 
mingling the ashes with foreign substances 
With W. Siemens’s apparatus (a modification 
of the plan of Sir Henry Thompson) the body 
is exposed to the combined action of highly 
heated alr and combustible gases, #0 a to 
be entirely consumed without mixing any 
foreign su ce with the ashes, while the 
furnace is so constructed that no nozhas 
effluviam escapes from it. 
tionist (kré-ma’shon-ist), = One 
who advocates or favours the practice of 
cremation, that is of burning the bodies of 
the dead * af interring them. 
tory "TEMA ) a Connected 
with or employed in cremation: as, a crema- 


tory furnace. 

moé-kirp), ". =. ivemaé, 
I hang, and kerpos, fruit.) A frat, as that 
of umbellifers, consisting of two or more 
indehiscent, inferior, one-seeded carpels, 
adhering round a distinct and separable 


axla, 

mé‘na), m. A general name 
given to viclins made at Cremona, the ; 
tal of Milan, in the seventeenth century, 
the Amati family, and by Straduarius at 
the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These instruments excel all other, 
and are therefore highly prized. 
A name 


Sures, 


HORN, 
Cremor (kré'mor), ». [L See CkEam.) 
Cream; any expressed juice of grain; yeast, 
scum; asubstance resembling cream. ‘Chyle 
oreremor,.” Ray. 
Cremosin,t Cremosinet (krem'‘i-cin), « 
See CRIMSON. 
Crems, n. See Krems. 
Crenate, Crenated (kré‘nat, kré‘nat-ed), «. 
L. crena, anotch, whence crenetus, notched } 
Notched; indented; scalloped In Sef. a 
crenate leaf has its margin cat into even 





Crenate Leaf, 


Doubly<renate Leaf 


and rounded notches or scallops. Whe 

the — have smaller ones upon them, 

a leaf is said to be dowbly-crenate.— In entem, 

a crenate m is a m with inden- 

tations, not sufficient to be called teeth, the 

exterior of which is rounded, 

to-dentate (kré’né-té-den'tat),«, In 

lied to a leaf divided at the edger 
into triangular notches. 

Crenatula (kré-nat’ii-la), wn. A genus of V· 
valve shells of the musael and pearl-oyster 
family. The — shows a row of roundish 
or oval pits, making it appear as if cresu- 
lated. shell is found in sponges, ar 
moored to corallinea. 

Crenature (kré‘na-tir),». A tooth of ace 
nate leaf, or any other part that is cremate 





néte, not, mive; tibe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; &, Sc. abume; fF, Sc. fey. 





CRENCLE 


Crencle,t v.i. To crinkle. ‘The house is 
creneled to and fro.’ Chaucer. 

— ſtrengk Nn. Naut, a cringle (which 
Bee 

Crenel,t#. [0.Fr. erenel, Fr. ereneau, from 
L. crena, anotch} The peak at the top of 
a helmet. 


Creneliate (kré‘nel-lat), «.f. To furnish, asa 


= or breastwork, with crenelles or in- 
entations for the garrison to fire through; 
to indent; to notch. 

ted (kré’nel-lat-ed), p. and a. Fur- 
nished with cren- 
elles, as a parapet or 
breast - work; em- 
battled; indented; 
notched ; specifical- 
ly, in arch, applied 
to a kind of em- 


— — — — 


ated 

— 
mouldings of fre- 
quent occurrence in buildings of the Nor- 
man style. 

tion (kré-nel-li‘shon), mn 1. The 
act of forming crenellea --2 The state or 
condition of being crenellated.—3. A notch 
or indentation. 

(kré-nel), ». [Fr., from L erena, 
a betch.] One of a row of embrasures in an 
embattled parapet or breastwork, originally 
designed for archers to shoot through; an 
indentation; a notch. 

Crenelled (kré'neld), @ The same as Cre- 


nated, 
Crenkle ng’gl, kreng’kl), n. 
A cringle (which see 
Crenic (kren'ik), a (Gr. kréné, a spring.) 
The term applied to an organic, pale-yellow, 
uncrystallizable acid discovered by Berzelius 
in —*8 mould and in the ochreous 
deposits of ferruginous waters. 
Crenilabrus (kré-ni-la’brus), n [L. erena, 
aslit, and labrum, a lip.} A genus of fishes, 
of the section Acan terygii and family 
Labridw, to which the gilt-head or golden 
maid, and the goldfinny orgoldsinny, belong. 
Crenulate, Crenulated (kré'nt-lit, kré'na- 
lét-ed), a. 1, In bot. having the edge cut 
into very small scallops, as a leaf.—2. In 
conch, a term lied to the indented mar- 
gin of ashell é fine saw-like edge of the 
shell of the cockle which fite so nicely into 
the opposite shell is a familiar example. 
Creole (kre6l), a. [Fr erdole, Sp. eriolia: 
said to be of Negro origin.] L in the West 
Indies and Spanish America, a native of 
those countries descended from European 
ancestora,—2 A native of the West Indies 
and Spanish America of any colour, bat not 
of indigenous blood. [This is now the gen- 
eral meaning. } 
The word creafe means a native of a West Indian 
colony, whether be be black, white, or of the coloured 
population. Carmichact. 


(kré-tl'é-an), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling Creoles. 
(kri’é-sdt), oe See CREABOTR, 
Crepan ‘pans, "piin), "1. 
agg burst.) A wound in a 


€ and striking the other hind-foot. 
It sometimes degenerates into an ulcer. 
Chaucer. 


sit, containing numerous species of her- 
baceous annuals with milky juice, natives 
of Europe and Asia, and rising to the helght 
of Lor 1} foot. The leaves are radical, and 
the flowers numerous, small, yellow, or 
urplish, with the corollas all liguiate. 
tant (krep'it-ant), a. Relating to the 
sound of the langs in pneumonia; crackling. 
Crepitate (krep’‘it-At),«.i pret. & pp. erepit- 
ated; pr. erepitating. IL. erepite, erepit- 
atem, freq. from erepo, to crackle (whence 
erevice), probably from same root as A. Sax. 
hredpan, Icel. A , O.F.G, Arusfan, to 
call; E. croup.) To crackle; to snap; to 
burst with a amall abrupt sound 
— repeated, as aalt fire or durin 
cination. It differa from détonate, whic 
signifies to burst with a single loud report. 
Crepttason (krep-it-A’shon), m 1. The act 
of ing with a frequent repetition of 
sharp sounds, the noise of some salts in cal- 
cina’ : crackling. —-2 The nolse of frac- 
tured bones when moved by a surgeon to 
aacertaln a fracture.—8. The crackling noise 
— by — upon a cellular mem- 
e when it contains air.—4, A term for 
one of the sounda detected in the longs by 
— the peculiar rattle of pneu- 
monia. 





horse's | 
eg, caused by the shoe of one hind-foot . 





| 
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The dry sounds thus proceeding from the air-pas- 
sages I will call thonchus ... and the motst sounds 
erepitetins, Dr, FM, Lathom, 


Crepitus (kre’pi-tus), n. The Latin equiva- 
lent of Crepitation (which see) 

(kre‘pon), n [Fr.] A fine stuff, made 
either of fine wool or of wool and silk, of 
which the warp is twisted much harder than 
the weft. The crepons of Naples consist 
altogether of silk. a of 

Crept (krept), pret. creep. 
Crepuacie, t crepusculet (kré-pus’al, kré- 
puskal), mn, (L. erepuseulum, a dim. from 
ereper, dusky, obscure, which is said to be 
a Sabine word.] —— the light of the 
morning from the first dawn to sunrise, and 
of the evening from sunset to darkness, 
cular (kré-pus’kOl-ér),@. 1. Pertain- 
ing to twilight: glimmering.--2 In zool. fly- 
ing or appearing in the twilight or evening, 
or before sunrise: thus certain insecta are 


called ¢ lar Lepidoptera. 
Crepuscularia (kré-pus’ki-lari-a), a. A 
section of lepidopterous insecta which fly 


in the evening, occupying an intermediate 
station between the butterflies and moths. 


Crepusculinet (kré-puekGl-in),a. Crepus- 
cular. 


Crepusculous (kré-pus‘kil-us), 2, Pertain- 

ing to twilight; glimmering; imperfectly 
clear or luminous. 

The beginnings of philosophy were in a creprsce- 
fous pay ima pi ne yet — past the dawn, 
tlanviile, 

Crescendo (kre-shen’dé). [It] In music, a 
term va ape ton 3 that the notes of the pas- 
—- over which it is placed are to be + 

ly swelled. It is usually written Cres., 
and marked thus <=, 

Crescent (kres’ent), a. IL crescena, creacen- 
tia, from ecresco, to increase.) Increasing; 
growing. ‘Astarte, queen of heaven, wi 
erescent horns.” Milton. 

There is many a youth 
Now ercocent, who will come to all I ano 
And overcome it, Toenyren., 

Crescent (kres’ent), ». 1. The increasing or 
new moon, which, when receding from the 
sun, shows a curving rim of light terminatin, 
in points or horns. It is applied to the ol 
or decreasing moon, in a like state, but less 
properly.—2. The figure or likeness of the 
new moon, as that borne in the Turkish 

or national standard; the standard it- 
self, and figuratively, the Turkish power. 
‘The crescent is tossed in the wind.’ B. W. 
Proeter. 

The cross of our faith is replanted, 

The pale, dying crvseent is daunted, Campiel?, 
8. In ker. a bearing in the 
form of a young or new 
moon, —4 The name of 
three orders of knight- 
hood, from the symbol or 
badge belng a crescent— | 
the first instituted by | 
Charles L of Naples and 

Sicily in 1268; the second 
instituted at Angiers in 
1464 by René of Anjou, 
being a revival of the for- 
mer; and the third instituted by Selim, sul- 
tan of Turkey, in 1801, in honour of Lord 
Nelson.—5. A Turkish military musical in- 
strument with bells or jingles. —46, In arek. 
a range of buildings in the form of a cres- 
cent or half-moon, 

Crescent (kres’ent), vt To form Into a eres- 

cent; to border with crescenta. (Rare. ] 


A dark wood erercentr more than half the lawn. 
4 


ri 
Crescented (kres‘ent-ed), a. 
with a crescent.—2. Shaped like a crescent. 


L Adorned 
Pherhe bent towards him crescentead, Keatr, 


Crescentia en’shi-a), nm. [After Crea- 
centi, an old writer on botany.) A genns 
of plants, family Crescentiacee:, including 
the calabash-trees of tropical America. They 
are all trees. The flowers are produced on 
the stems. The large round fruits have 
numerous seeds in a pulp, and surrounded 
by a hard woody shell or rind, which fe 
niade inte drinking cups and other utensils. 

Crescen’ (kres’en-shi-&'sé-€), mn. pl. A 
small family of corollifioral dicotyledons, 
closely allied to the Bignoniacem, and often 

associated with them as a tribe or sub- 


Crescent. 


orler, of which the genue Crescentia, the | 


calabash-tree, is the type. See CALABASH- 
TREE, 

Crescentic (kres-ent’ik), a. Creacent-ehaped. 
Prof. Owen, 

Crescent-shaped (kres’ent-shipt), a. In 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; f, Pr. tom; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 
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bot. lunate; lanated; shaped like a crescent, 


aa a leat. 

Crescent-wise (kres‘ent-wiz), adv. In a cres- 
cent form. 

Crescivet (kres’iv), a. [L. creseo, to grow.]} 
Increasing; growing. 

The prince 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night, 
Unseen, yet erescrre, —R 

B — (kré’sol, kré’sil-al’- 
ko-hol), n. (C,Hy0.) A liquid, which boils at 
203° C., prepared from coal-tar, creasote, 
and from various other sources. There are 
three modifications of this body, called re- 

7 orthoeresol, metacresot, and para- 

cre 

Creas (kres), n. [A. Sax. corse, cerss, creesa: 
D. kers, kore; G, kreese; Sw. karse. Akin 
grass; Sc. giree, grass. The Fr. erceaon, It. 
crescioné, are probably from the Teutonic. } 
The name of several species of plants, most 
of them of the nat.order Cruciferm. Water- 
creas, or Nasturtium officinale, is used as 
n salad, and is valued in medicine for its 
antiscorbutic qualities. The leaves have a 
moderately j pongent taste. It ws on the 
brinks of rivuleta and in moist nnde, 
Common garden cress is the Lepiditcm aati- 
tem; Normandy cress, Berbarea provcox; 
Indian cress, Tropeolum majus. 

Cresselle (kres-el’), » A wooden rattle 
used in the Romish Church during Passion 
Week instead of bells, to give notice of 
divine worship. 

Creaset et), n. {A word of uncertain 
etymol It is no doubt of the same origin 
as Fr. ecreuset, O Fr. ertusset, erasset; but 
whether the root is L. cruz, a cross, or 
a Teutonic root akin to E. eruse, G. ruse, 





Various forms of Cressets. 


a jar or pitcher, is doubtful.) 1. A name 
which appears to have becn given in the 
middle ages and later indifferently to the 
fixed candlesticks in great halls and 
churches, to the great lights used as beacons 
and otherwise, and to lamps or fire-pans eus- 
pended on pivotsand carried on poles in pro- 
cesaions municipal and military watches, &c. 
The permis creaset was usually a hollow 
veasel, which held a coil of rope steeped in 
tar or rosin, or other flaming combustibles. 
From the arched roof, 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blaring eressets, fod 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light. Afiien, 
Ad & coeeset true that darts its length 
Of beamy lustre frota a tower of strength. 


a urdswerth, 
2 An iron frame used by coo 


rs in heating 
barrels.—3, A kitchen utensil for setting a 


t over the fire. [Local] 
Cresset-light {kres’et-lit), n. A light or lan- 
tern fixed on a pole. 


Cress-rocket (kros’rok-et), n. The popular 
name of Vella Preudo-cytieus, a cruciferous 
Plant with yollow flowers, found in our 


chon ry (kres’t), Abo 
sey (kree'l),«. un· 
ding in cresses.The 
eressy isleta white in 
flower.” Tennyeon. 


tuft on the head of ani- 
mala.) 1. A tuft, or 
other excrescence, grow- 
ing upon the top of an 
animal's head, as the 
comb of a cock, the 
swelling on the head of 
a serpent, &c, 
With atenes, and brands, 
+ and fire 
Attack his rising crve? and 
drive the serpent oat 





: Putt, 
Crostonabelmet, 2 Anything resembling, 
suggestive of, or occu- 
pying the same relative position as a crest; 
as, (a) in ane. armour, the plume or tuft 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure,—See Key. 


CREST 


of feathers, bunch of horse-hair, or the 
like, affixed to the top of the helmet; hence, 
the helmet itself. See the larger figure, 
which represents the helmet and crest of 
Sir Edward de Thorpe. 

His stature reach'd the sky, and on his crest 
Sat horror plumed, Ailton, 

She stood wu the castle wall, 

She watched my crest among them all, 

She saw me fight, she heard me call, Jemsmyson. 
(>) In Aer. a figure originally intended to 
re t the ornament of 

the helmet, but now gener- 
ally denoting a figure placed 
upon a wreath, coronet, or 
cap of maintenance (as in 
the smaller figure), above 
both helmet and shield. 
The crest is considered a 
greater criterion of nobility 
than the armour itself, and 
it is now commonly a piece 
of the arms, From the circumstance that the 
crest occupied the highest place on the hel- 
met, —— it the wearer was most easily dis- 
tinguished in battle, it is to the crest properly 
thatin heraldry the name cognizance is given. 
(c) The foamy, feather-like top of a wave. ‘A 
wild wave in the wide North Sea with all its 
giant crests.” Tenn (d) The highest 
ay Lng toi 1 = —— 3 
¢) In fort. the ne of a slope. n 
arch. the ornamental finishing which sur- 
mounts a wall, screen, canopy, or other 
similar subordinate portion of a building, 
whether a battlement, open carved work, or 
other enrichment; the oe on the parapet 
and other similar parts of a Gothic building. 
The name is also sometimes given to the 
finials of gables and pinnacles. —3. The rising 
part of a “a neck. — 2 the base 
thong from his bending crest.’ Shak.—4. Fig. 
typifying pride, high spirit, courage, daring. 

This is his uncle's teaching: - 22 

Which makes him plume himself and bristle 

The crest of youth against your dignity, Saad. 

Crest (krest), v. 1. To furnish with a crest; 
to serve as a crest for. ‘His rear’d arm 
crested the world.” Shak. ‘'Mid groves of 
clouds that crest the mountain's brow.’ 
Wordsworth.—2. To mark with long streaks 
like the plumes of a helmet; to adorn as 
with a plume or crest. 

Like as the shining sky, in summer's night 

Is crested all with lines of flery light. Spenser. 

Crested (krest’ed), a. 1.W or having 
acrest; adorned with a crest or plume; as, a 
crested helmet. ‘The crested cock.’ Milton, 
2. In bot. having a tuft or elevated append- 
age like a crest. 

A stamen is cresfed when the filament 

youd the anther. 

Crest-fallen (krest’fgin), a. 1. Dejected; 
sunk; bowed; dispirited; spiritless. ‘As 
crest-fallen as a dried pear." Shak.—2. In the 
manege, having the upper part of the neck 
hanging to one side: said of a horse. 

(krest’les),@. Without a crest; not 
dignified with coat-armour; not of an emi- 
nent family; of low birth. ‘Crestless yeo- 
men.’ Shak. 

Crest-tile (krest’til),n. 1. A tile on the ridge 
of a building, sometimes formed with a 
row of ornaments rising above; called also 
Ridge-tile.—2. In Goth. arch. crest-tiles are 
those decorated with leaves, which ran up 
the sides of a gable or ornamented canopy. 

Cretaceous (kré-té’‘shus), a. IL cretacous, 
from ereta, chalk, See CRAYON.} Chalky; 
having the qualities of chalk; like chalk; 
abounding with chalk. —Cretaceous group,in 

. the upper strata of the secondary series, 

diately below the tertiary es, and 
superincumbent on the oolite system. This 
group is common to Europe, and also to a 
part of Asia. It consists of chalk resting 
upon arenaceons and argillaceous deposits, 
which are also regarded as part of the sys- 
tem. It has been divided into two — 
the Upper, consisting entirely of or 


Crest on a wreath. 


cts be- 
Peon 


marl, and subdivided into the upper or soft | 


chalk, containing many flint and chert 
nodules; the lower or harder chalk, with 
fewer flints; and the chalk marl; and the 
Lower, consisting of sands and clay, and sub- 
divided into the upper greensand; gauilt, a 
bluish tenacious clay; and the lower green- 
sand. Palwontologists have an- 
other division founded on the fossil remains 
found in the system, in accordance with 
which the upper greensand and gault are 
transferred to the upper series, and the 
lower greensand and Wealden beds and 
Hastings sands constitute the lower, 
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Cretaceously (kré-ta’shus-li), ado, In man- 
ner like chalk; as chalk. 


Cretan (krét’an),». A native or inhabitant 
of the island of Crete. In the New Testa- 
ment the form Cretians occurs. Tit. i. 12. 

Cretan (krét’an),a. Of or pertaining to the 
island of Crete. 

Cretated (kré-tat’ed),a. Rubbed with chalk. 

Cretic (krévik), nm (L. Cretious (pe) Gr. 
Krétikos (pous), a Cretan foot.) In Greek 
and Latin pros. a poetic foot of three syl- 
lables, one short between two long syllables. 

Cretic (krét'ik), a A term appl toa 
variety of foot in Greek and Latin poetry 
known a8 Crefic. See the noun. 

Creticism (krét’i-sizm), n A falsehood; a 
cretism (which see). 

Cretin (kré’tin), ». (Fr. erétin.] A name given 
to certain deformed and helpless idiots in 
the valleys of the Alps. See CRETINISM, 

Cretinism (kré’tin-izm), n. The state of a 
cretin; a jar endemic disease common 
in Swi and found also in some other 
mountainous countries. It resembles rickets 
in its general symptoms, but it is accom- 

ied by mental imbecility frome the first. 
cretism (krét’izm),n. A falsehood; a Cretan 
practice, The word is derived from the 
name of the island Crete, the inhabitants 
of which in ancient times were so much given 
to mendacity, that a Cretan and a liar were 
considered synonymous. 

Cretonne (kre-ton’), n. [Fr., originally the 
name of a strong white fabric, from the 
name of the first maker.) A cotton cloth 
with various textures of surface printed on 
one side with pictorial and other patterns, 
and used for curtains,covering f ture, &c. 

Cretose (kré’tés), a. Chalky. 

Creutzer (kroit’s¢r), n. A German coin. See 
KREUTZER. 

Creux (kro), [Fr.,hollow.] In seulp. the 
reverse of relief. To engrave en creuz is to 
cut below the surface. 

(kré-vas’), mn. [Fr. crevasse. Soe 
CREVICE.) 1.¢ A crevice; a chink. ‘Gan 
out crepe at some crevasse.” Chaucer.— 
2 A rent across a glacier, frequently very 





Crevasse in a Glacier. 


broad, and always as d as the glacier is 
thick.—3. In the United States, a breach in 
the embankment or levée of a river, occa- 
sioned by a pressure of the water, as in the 
Lower Mississippi. 
Crevet (krev’et), n. ~ Cruer.) A melting- 
t used by goldsmiths. 
(kre'vis), mn (Fr. crewtsee, from 
erever, L. crepo, to burst, to crack.) A crack; 
a cleft; a fissure; a rent; an 


opening ; a 
crevice in a wall, rock, &c. * Fretful as the 
wind pent in a crevice.” Tennyson, 


I pried me through the crrpice of a wall. Shad. 
Srx. Crack, cleft, rent, fissure, cranny. 
Grevint Orevyet (kre'vis —— cand h 
n, e crayfish. 
Crew (kr), n. [Old spelling erue, Proba- 
bly of Scandinavian origin, from O Icel. kr, 
& multitude; perhaps from same root as 
crowd.) 1, A company of people associated 
; an assemblage; a crow 
There a noble crew 
Of lords and ladies stood on every side, SAat, 


Faithful to whom? to thy rebellious creme! 
Army of fiends, fit body to fit bead, A/t/tfor, 


| 
i 
} 


2 The company of seamen who man a ship, 
vessel, or boat; the company belonging to 


a vessel; also, the company or oa 
carpenter, gunner, conveeia Ge it & 
ted to the common 


gene’ 
sailors; but 


etly it — all the 
officers and men on board , borne on 
navy or in 


the books, whether in the 
the merchant service. —Syw. Band, gang, 
herd, mob, company, horde, party, throng. 


Crew ), pret. of crow. 
Crewel (krivel), n. [Probably a diminutive 
Co G. brduel; 


of clew, a ball of thread. 
D. aclew.) A kind of fine worsted 
or t 
Corrupted from 
[Scotch.) 
(kro’et), mn. Same as Cruet. 
Grex (ereks) a. —— — See CRAKE. 
ppr. from ery. Chaucer, 
Crib (krib), n. (a. Sax. crib erst, B. kribbe, 
Dan. krybbe, cel. and Sw. krubba, G. krippe, 
acrib.) 1. A small habitation or cottage; a 


hovel. 
Why rather, Steep, liest thou in 


smoky crviz, 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great? Shab. 
2. The manger or rack of a stable or house 
for cattle; a feeding-place for cattle, 
The steer and lion at one crié shall meet. Pope. 
8. A stall for oxen or other cattle. 
Where no oxen are, the evr} is clean. Prov. xiv. « 
4. A small frame or bed for a child to sleep 
in.—5. A box or bin for s salt, grain, 
an Sey te * Haltiwell,—7. A 

or the thing stolen; specifically, any- 
thing copied from an author and not ar- 
knowledged ; also, a literal translation of a 
fic aT Ut gine Sein 

.)—8. In o amt 
of 8 made up of two thrown from the 


cage. ‘Cabined, cribted, 
Shak,—2. To pilfer; to purloin. 


Child being fond of cribbed the necklace. 
= — 


Crib (krib), vi To be confined in or toa 
crib. ‘To make... et ly Ne dg 
Presh trundle-bed.” Bp. Gauden. 

Crib he, ye (which see). 

Cribbage .n. A game at cards 
with the whole pack by two, three, or 

ns, cach player receiving five, or in an 
es | —— 3 * — layer foes 
an ‘or two eac 

out two cards face doonwane to form the 
crib, which bel to the dealer, the non- 
dealer throwing first. In reckoning forthe 
on the dealer counts not only the pi 
n his own hand and those made in the 
course of play, but also those in the crib — 

-board, a board used for marking 
in the of cribbage. 
(krib’bit-¢r), n. A horse addicted 
to crib-biting. See CRIB-BITING. 

Crib-bi Crib (kril’bit-ing, krily- 

uently met with 

much in the stable, con- 
sisting in the animal seizing with its teeth 
the manger, rack, or other object, and at 

the same time drawing in the breath with a 

— hoise, known as vind⸗ 

bble (krib’bl), ». [L. cribelium, a of 
cribrum, a sieve. Root in Skr. bri, to sepa- 
rate, to know.] 1, A corn-sieve or riddle. — 

2 Coarse flour or meal. 

Cribble (krib’bl), v.t. pret. & pp. cribbled; 
ppr. cribbling. To sift; to cause to pass 

a sieve or riddle. 


. n. (See CRIBBLE } 
The act of pg or ri ing: used in phar- 


macy. 

eee ee. pl. Sifters: Dr. 
Macgilli ‘8 name for the order of swim- 
ming birds wake contains the goem ae 
d from their mode of taking food. 

Cribriform (kri’bri-form), a. [L. cribrum, a 
sieve, and forma, form. ] bling a steve 
py ty ey 

‘orm pi o mo 
which the fibres of the olfactory nerve pass 
to the nose. 

Cribrose (kri’brés), a. [L. cribrim, a sieve J 
Perforated like a sieve. 

Cricetus (kri-sé’tus),n. The hamster, a genus 
of rodent animals, with tecth like those of 
the rat. The tail is short and hairy, and the 
two sides of the mouth are hollowed inte 
sacks or cheek-pouches, in which these ani- 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, move; tabe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne; fF, Sc. fry. 
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mals transport the grain they collect to their 
subterranean abodes. The common 
C. vulgaris (Mus ericetus, Linn), is common 
in all the sandy regions that extend from 
the north of Germany to Siberia, and is very 
destructive to terion See HAMSTER. 
Crichtonite n. A variety of 
titaniferous — fou in Dauphiné, so 
physician to the 
a velvet black 
acute small 


tive rocks 
with octahedri 
Crick (krik), a. (See CREAK.) 1.¢ The creak- 
ing of a door.—2. A spasmodic affection of 
some part of the body, as of the neck or back; 
making motion of the part diticult. 


They have en such a cricé in their neck, the: 
compet lock back weed 00 what was bebiad them. . 


Fatier. 
Cricket (krik’et), n. (O.Fr. criquet, from its 
creaking sound; D. kriek, a cricket, 
Far to chirp; W. ericell, a cricket, 
cricellu, to chirp.] An insect of the gents 
Gryllus, or Acheta of some naturallata, be- 
to the order Orthoptera. There are 


es. The house-cricket is the 
domestica; the — 


heteracantha, 

Cricket (krik’et), m. [A Sax. eric, a staff, 
erntch.] A favourite open-air game @ played 
ng bats, balls, and wicketa, 1 long pecs 

land, but now popu rougheut 
the B tish Empire and in one Fuited States. 


It is played generally by two opposite sets or 


* of pha: ly numbering eleven 
** a ino wickets of three stum 


are pitched fronting each other at ad 
tance of about 22 yards apart. On the to 
of each set of stumps are placed two 
pieces of wood called bails. After the rival 
sides have tossed for i choice of either tak- 


against the oppoaite wi wicket, where his coad 
— the w 

eatch ball should 
other fielders are — n such parts ot the 
field as is fudged most favourable for stop- 


the object of the batsman ent the ball 
delivered by the bowler ier reaching hi is wicket 


stopp’ 
—*2 2* oe a distant part of 


a rg: 4 

the id. ball be driven an 
distance the — vite al Tun across 

wickets, and continue to do so 
jong as there is no risk in being ‘run out,’ 
that is, of having are ont of their podtion 
ball while they are out of their position 
near the wickets, Each time the batsmenrun 
between — — 
and is marked to the credit of the striker 
of the ball. If the batsman allows the ball 
to carry away a bail or a stump, if he knocks 
Or ee eo ot, if any 
of his a ball that would 
oth —— his wicket, ert heateiices 
See —— by ene ot the op- 


a Vie te — 

ts pat,’ the * —5 his bs bat to 

one of his own A dee ll pone J ann 

on until all the men have § play d been 

put out. This constitutes what is called an 

‘innings.’ The off-side now become the on- 

side and try to defend their wickets and 

make runs as their rivals did. —— 

after two innings each have been played by 4 

the contestants the game comes to an en 

that side being the victors who can score 

pe t number of runs, A rude form 
is known to have been 

i the fourteenth century; in 1817 it 

develo that very little alteration has 

been since introduced. 

Griciet ball Cir et-Da, n. The ball used 

in playing cricket. 
*2 fa n. A bat used in 


bird 0 erik n. The grass- 
hopper warbler (Sylria locustella), 80 enlted 
from its note resembling that of a cricket. 


Cricket-club ‘et-klub), m. aa associa- 
tion ar ee the purpose of playing 
the game of cricket. 

Cricketer 


et-ér), nm One who plays at 
a a a a can 


Cricoid (kri’koid), a. [Gr. krikos, a , and 

* appearance.} Ring-like: As tw 
—— —* — ete 
Cried ret, and part. o 

Geyer n, (See Cry | ] One who 


Crier. 
cries; one who makes a public roclamation; 


pecially, an officer w 
of a court, 
> pene adjourn the court, keep silence, 


crim. Con. (krim kon), An abbreviation for 
—— which see under CRIM · 
INAL, @.). 
Crime ({krim), n. IL erimen, a judicial de- 
cision, an accusation, a crime; allied to L 
ecrno, to sift or separate, a sieve; 
Gr. krind, to separate, judge, condemn; Skr, 
kri, to separate, to know. 1. A violation of 
a law whether human or divine; the omia- 
sion to perform an act enjoined by law, or 
rformance of an act forbidden by law; 


, 4 gross violation of law, as 

from a misdemeanour, trespass, 
or * slight offence.—2. Any great wick- 
edneas; iniquity; wrong. 


No erfme was thine, if ‘ths no crane to love. Pope. 
3.t Reproach. 


lroe 
That error now which is become my crime, Affiten, 


deaths crime, a crime punishable with 
—$8YN. Iniquity, sin, offence, wrong, 


Crimeful (krim'fyl), a. Criminal; wicked; 
partaking of wrong; contrary to law, right, 
or duty. 

Wh 
So p Ea . 
 (krim'les), a. Free from cnme; 
innocent, 

— — a. 1. Guilty of a crime: 

to persona —2 Parta of the 

nature a a crifaue; involving a crime; that 

violates public law, divine or human; as, 
theft is a criminal act. 

Foppish and fantastic ornaments are only indica- 
tions of vice, not —— in themselves. Addison, 
3. Rela’ to crime: to civil; as, 
a crim code; eri law. 

The privileges of that order were forfeited either 
in consequence of a criminal sentence, or by engag- 
ing in some mean trade, and entering into domestic 
service. Brougham, 
—Criminal conversation, in law, adultery; 
illicit intercourse with a married woman; 
usually abbreviated into crim. com. An 
action for for crim, con, was formerly 
competent to the injured husband, but this 
was abolished by 29 and 21 Viet ¥. 59. 
The husband may, — Fah Hace for a 
divorce, claim 

term in the law 


— 
of Scotlan hens a includes —— whole — 
process 
crime is brought to MR Oneetent to 
a form of criminal prosecution in Sestiana 
corresponding to a criminal int rmation in 
land, drawn in the form of a summons, 
in the supreme court running in name 
pe gett a in the aheriff-court in that 


of the sheri 
law, a proceedi: pl T gg beth ansocll Be 
Bench —— — * * — 
aoe ex or of a prosecutor 

the Saeed the ewan. A criminal infor- 
mation lies for misdemeanours, riots. bat- 
tery, libel, and the like.—Criminal law, the 
ine which relates to crimes. This division 


‘ell me 
sail sa phage es i 
Shak 


throughout the eat also the rae 
law as —— — the Queen's Bench 
division of the of Justice, con- 
QP ly High asort of i criminal 

law, as indictments for nuisances, repair of 
Ss cack et se ceiksan oomerretedt tan 

ions of quest con 
laws, &c.— Criminal, Si Wicked. 


CRIMPAGE 
generous sentiments and tions after 
reformation. ved im a fall from 


a better state, and involves not only actual 
wickedness, but complete moral corruption. 
SYN. Guilty, culpable, wicked, tous, 
abandoned, villanous lanous, infamous, felonious, 
nefarious, 

Criminal ‘in-al), ». A person who has 
commi an offence against public law; a 
——— law, * = human; more 
partic a ected or 
—* V ~ c offence, — one ot is found 

, by verdict, confession, or proof. — 
hg ng t, malefactor, evil-doer, trans- 


ee este el. -ist), mn. An author- 
ck in criminal law; one versed in criminal 


Oriminalt (krim-in-al’i-ti), n, The 
or state of being criminal; that whi 
stitutes a crime; guiltiness. 

This is by no means the only criterion — — 
ity. lackstone. 


(krim‘in-al-li), adv. te violation 
ediy; ina fy or iniquitous 


(krim’in-al-nes),n, Crimi- 


(krim’‘in-At), 04 & pp. 
criminated; ppr. criminating. criminor, 
eriminatus.) 1. To accuse or with a 
crime, 

To criminate with the heavy and — 
charge of Gsloyahy and disaffection an 
independent, and reforming Parliament. Burke. 
2. Toinvolve in a crime or the consequences 
of a crime. 
laws di 
Our sunicipal __ lo not br Pog to 
Crimination (krim-in-a’shon), n [L. crimi- 
natio.] The act of criminating; accusation; 


tive, Criminatory (krim‘in-it-iv, 
kriny‘in-i-to-ri), a. —s to or Involving 
crimination or — 

+ "in-use wicked; 
heinous; involving — ‘Cri 
Criminously | Grimm: li), ade. Crimi- 

us· e. 
nally; fetnously enormously. 

‘in- — n, Wick- 
edness; guilt; —— 
tn or a, 

a 


od 


m. ‘Upon her 
erimosin coronet,’ Spenser. 

(krimp), a °¢Probably aitted toernmb 
and to the fal owing verb.) 1. Easily crum- 
bled; friable; brittle. [Rare.] 

The fowler . . . treads the erry earth. ¥. Paalips. 


2. Not consistent; contradictory. 
The evidence is crimp, the witnesses swear back- 
wards and forwards, contradict themselves. 
Arbuthnot. 
Crimp (krimp), vt [From same root as 
cramp, of which it may be regarded as a 
ter form. The root sense seems to be 
that of crimp, crimp, or — 


comp. erimp 
k. to sh 


cr from crimp, a sharp to mete 2 
“The coinely ho hostess in a crim 
‘0 crimp the little 
his shirt collar." Dickens.—2 To 
inch and hold; to seize. Hence—3. To 
y, a8 for the army or na‘ See the 
noun. —4 In a? cringe or cause 
to contract, as the of a live flah, by 
* with a knife, to give it greater 
ness and make it more crisp. 

My brother Temple, although he is fond 
wil never never taste anything that an oe Fit been crimped 
pater [See above verb.} 1 One 
who another into the naval or mili- 
; one who, for a commission, 
with seamen just 


ving 
poe fas ch the ‘dupes deep into debt, 
and when well plied with liquor are induced 

to sign articles, and are shipped off, discover- 

f all'th ——— freq 1 

o wently 
induce ors to desert thelr shi By 
the Merchant Ship Act, 1854, 237, this 
ce has been rendered penal 


also entra the 
og we meg dome. gage vag ~ Bagge 


to low 
cheated by provision merchants and others, 
who pay crimps a commission on their 


custom.—2.f A game atcards, 2B, Jonson. 
boggy oh nee The act of crimp- 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; 
Vou L 


g, 99; 


j, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Ker. 
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CRIMPING-HOUSE 


-house (krimp’ing-hous), n. A low 
house where persons are into the 
army, navy, or merchant service. See CRIMP, 


Crimping-iron i-érn An 
iron for ———— thea — 4* 
Crimping-machine 


-ma-shin), n. 
4 igo for — of savas or 
"1 


Bec pret. & pp. crimpled, 
—— 


of crimp whch ich ee} | ¢0 
shrink; to curl. 


He passed the cautery through them and accord- 
ingly crimapled thea up. HM tseman, 
Crimson (im), n. [O.B. cremasine, 
—-. . eramoisi, It. cremisé, creme- 
sino, k. kirmizi, from Ar. the 
insect (a species of cochineal insect ding 
the d and the dye itself; ultimately 
from Skr, krimt, a worm. . L. vermis. 
A deep red colour; a red slightly ti 
with blue; ees al aes eral, 
‘A maid yet rosed over with the 
son of modesty." Shak. 

Crimson (krim‘zn), a. Of a deep red colour. 
The crtseson stream distain'’d his arms. Dryden, 


on frila or ruffles 


crim- 


ls erdinene tn thy ign and ba thy cheek Shak. 


Crimson (krim’zn), v.t Fg bey hori 8 
— 8— jeep red colour; to make 


I felt my blood 
Glow with the glow that slowly crimsrored all 
Thy presence. Tennyson. 
Crimson (krim‘zn), v.i. To become of a 
red colour; to be tinged with red; to blush 
as, her cheeks erimaoned at the entrance of 


her lover. 
Ancient towers . . . to crimson with 
ee ee ri dion tls eee, 
De Quimeey. 
Crimacn-warm (krim'sa-warm), 6. Warm 


ness. 
Crinal (krin’al), a. [L. erinis, hair.) Be- 
longing to hair. 

Crinated (krin‘ait-ed), a. Having hair; 


Crinatory (krin’ ‘a-té-ri), a. Crinitory (which 


see). 
Crincumt (kringk’um), n. A cramp; 
traction; a turn or bend; a whim. ( 
1 —— 
Of clap and crincreon 


the mind. Afndidras, 
d), a. eriniz, hair.) Jn Aer. 
an epi for the of the head of man 


or woman, the mane of a horse, orn, 
&c., when it is borne of a different tincture, 
It is then said to be erined of such a metal 
or colour, m1 ret), A 
Crinel, Crinet (krin’el, krin'ct), n. very 
fine hair- — —— 
(krinj), 2 n, crincan, 
rane vac toms Nak of srk 
crinkle, &c.) To bend or crouch with ser- 
vility; to fawn; to make court by mean 
comp 


Once fawn'd and teringe, and —— dored 
nce fawn'd an 
Heaven’ —* awful monarch d “Milton. 



















(krin§), n. — obeis- 
— Ba eringe and shrug, and bow ob- 
Cringe rnp ee pret. & pp ; ppr. 
to dra’ — 
to distect. { Rare. un, = 
pl be pe aa 
om may in ‘One whe rings 
Cringer (krinj’ér) n One who 
Aa and flatters with 
#e A 





ci g; A. fax heing, aring. Akin 
, cringe.) 1. A withe for fas- 
te agate. (Local. }—2. Naw?. an 


iron my Be a short rope worked 
into the bolt-rope of a snil so as to Cringte. 
re a Se ee. ee Oe eee 
of receiving the ends of the ropes by which 
the sail isdrawn up to its yard, or in order to 
extend the leech by the bow-line bridles. 
Cringles are named after the ropes to which 
* attached; as, bowling, buntline, 
5 -pendant, and reef-tackle pen- 


(ee ee -i-kul’tir-al), a. Relating 
i ents dle [Rare.} - 


"Fite, fir, fat, fll; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 
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Sa od 


ieee 
Crinite (krint), a. (L. Cate. sas arial 
*‘Cuna 
Fairfaz. —2 In bot. bearded with long hairs, 
pod having tufts of long weak hairs on the 


—— — ————— vemewed the 
cap, Awe! came every vestige ae cover. 
std Theodore Honk. 
Crinkle (kring’k1), t.i. pret. & pp. crinkled; 
ppr. . [The same in form an 
™ wi D. krinkelen, to turn « 
wind. CRINGLE.] To turn or wind; 


bend; to wrinkle; oe can ik eet eek tn Mile 
or short bends or turns; to curl; as, the 
lightning crin&les. 


And all the rooms 
Were full of erindiing silks. &, B. Browning. 


Crinkle 1), && To form with short 

turns or wri ; to make with many flex- 
ures; to mould into inequalities. 

The flames the casements pushing forth, 
Like red-hot ertxhied toto snakes 

E. 8, Browning. 

Crinkle n. A wrinkle; a winding 

or turn; ee iia hero ts 

making o ouble." Search. 

- ‘um -krangk’- 


tum), n, A sinuous or winding line or course; 
a sigzag.» Colman and Garrick, 


Crinoidea (krin-oid’é-a), n pl. (Gr. krinon, 


a lily, and 


their 
peduncle to some solid body. Their 
skeletons are found in abundance in the 
Carboniferous series and 
subsequent formations See ENCRINITE. 
‘é-an), One of the 
Crinoidea. 


(krin‘o-lin or krin’é-lén), n An 
article of female attire, consisting of an ex- 
ve , stiffened in any way, as by 
orse-hair, starch, hoops, &c. 
Ortnose (krts’6e), 6. } 
Crinosity (krin-os’t Rare.} 
Crinum (krin’um), n. tar. apinen, 6 My.) 
A genus of plants, nat. 
er Amary' of which there are 


a soli an umbel of m 
scented — * -bulb (C. * 
ticum), a native of the has a above 


which is a powerful emetic, and is 
often used by the natives to produce vomit- 
— — — (Gr. 
(kri-d-se' nm . krioa, 
orn, and eidos, likeness.] A 
ion 


of this family is the 
Siuat aaa of which have 
but the most com- 


5* n. (Gr. krios, a 
Masi ce vacietion 





the head of a ram, as 
ndro-sphinz, 


from the a with the head of a 


tbe, tub, bull; 


ndte, not, mive; 








krij DS, lame aie 
(krip’p! ted night’ 


Dryden.—2 To disable; to 
— — as, the fleet was 
the engagement. 


More serious 


i 


sc 
in Bay. 


Crippleness Lameness. 

Orippling (iri (hind ae dar One of a set of 
or bers set up as supports against 
sides of a 


py Ug 2 


Bee CREASE, @ Malay weapon. 


Grist (eri), n. pl Crises (kri’séz) (Gr. 
SF ae Oe a 
separate, to determine, to decide. See 
CRIME] 1. In med. the change of a disease 
which Indicates its event; that which 
indicates recovery or death. It ts some- 
times also used to d the symptoms 

the c —2 The decisive 

or the point of time when 


country, &reugham. 
Crisp Oxiy) 6. aie em ores, oltre; 
crap: oot neve hog —* 
m ou Y Casting 
in smal) stiff or firm curls. , 
ol a 

2 Indented; winding. 

SS 
8. Brittle; friable; easily broken or crumbled. 
The cakes at tea ate short and crisf. Golairwesth. 


fie ear —— 
Pata — 
Mates. 


— *22 a term lied to a slight morbid 
metenal contraction of any part, as that 
ee ahuste wrarianut a ok Genel hak 





CRISPIN 


i 
Crigpin rein nA fall name for 


po wifey ag 

-tron, Crisping-pin (krisp’ing-I- 
érn, pin), #. A curling-iron. 

cant! ris‘pi-sul-kant), a. Wavy 


——ã———— — 





2—33 @ 1, " Curled: —— = 


sing ae 

Criss-cross (kris’kros), n. —— 

Christ's cross.) 1 A mark or cross, as the 

signature of one who cannot write.—2 A 
game played on slates by children at school. 


PCnited States. 
—— ), ade, LIn te 


directions, as the arms of a cross. —2 
montously; unpleasingly; as, things are go- 


ré), mn An old 
See CHRISTOROSS- 


Cristate, Cristated (krist‘at, krist‘it-ed), a. 
{L. —— from ecrista, a crest.) In bot 


crested; tufted; having an appeninge like a 
crest or tuft, as some anthers and flowers, 


Criteria 
ee. — krit⸗ —— the root of 
See ME.) A standard 
te established law, rule, 


Ried or — which a correct judgment 
may be formed. 

For example, the expediency of 
must be 


Ses Relating to 
un 
or as a criterion. Coleridge (Rare. ] 
Crith (krith), n (Gr. krithé, — 
A name given by Hoffmann to the weight 
of 1 litre of hydrogen weighed at 0° C. and 
70 millimetres pressure. As the atomic 
weights of the simple gases express also their 
densities relatively to hydrogen, and as the 
densities of compound gases, referred to 
the same unit, are half of their molecular 
weights, it becomes a very sim le matter, 
by remembering the wi t of erith, to 
calculate the exact t of any gaseous 
chemical substance. 

th’'mum), m. [Gr. Been 205 
orm for krethms, ] 


c. 

peer hire or sea-fennel) cb ene gy men 

and grows on time ‘ke from 

rhe thn southwards, and on the Co Continent, 

It has a spicy aromatic flavour, and when 

pickled with vinegar and spice makes an 
excellent condiment. 

Crithomancy (krith’é-man-si), n. Nerd 
krithé, barley, and manteia, divination. 
kind of divination by means of the dong at 
cakes, and the meal — — 

ca —8 IL eritieua, Gr. kritikos, 

nm r. 

udge or discerner, from the 

separate, to 


able to discern and 

the beauties and faults in literature and 
art; one who estimates the value of works of 
literature and art in magazines, reviews,d&c. 


* Tomorrow,’ he said, ‘the cries will commence, 
You know who the ervéicr are? The men who have 


failed in Grerature and ust.” Disraeli. 
2 Acted —* judges with severity; one who 
nds fant. 


— au acide tee camp esshcs ceabeaa se 
virtue, piety, and truth, let not litthe crdrce exalt 
themselves, and shower down their ill-nature, atts, 


3.¢ The art of criticism; critique. 
de, Mang and words were distinctly weighed, and 
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Critic + (kri’tik), ».% To criticise; to play 
the critic. Str W. ; 
Critical (kri’tik-al), a. [L. critiews; Gr. 
kritikoa, from krités,a judge. See CRITIC, n.] 
1. Re to eriticism ; belo * * 
art of a critic; as, a critical 


Homer. —2 Having the skill or ability to 
pass accurate ko acum upon literary and 
artistic mati 
J 

= ssh to the — — 
what is not. 
8. Inclined to make nice —— care- 
ful in selection; nicely judicious; exact; fas- 
tidious; scrupulous, 

Virgil was * 28 in tie * of ** 
if ‘they had not been agreeable to’ the Roman cus- 

Stitding fleet. 


‘ “Tnetined to find fault or to judge with 
severity. ‘I am nothin, = not critical.’ 
Shak.-Critical a name some- 
ven to ph; cal system of 
Kant, my is famona work ented C Critique 
of Pure Reason. 


re from — — sense of decide, to ‘the 
CRISIS, med, pertaining to 
arte or sor eriical sn of a disease; as, cri- 


times 


to a time or state on which the issue 
things depends ; important, as 
time or moment; 


decisive—every action 
—— — —— 
ome a principle, influencing your future destin: 
yo let * 


7. Formed or situated to determine or decide, 
or having the crisis at command; important 
or easential for determining; as, a critical 
—8. In a condition of extreme doubt or 
; attended with danger or risk; dan- 

rows; hazardous; as, a critical under- 


Our circumstances are indeed critical; but then 

they are the crificad circumstances of a strong and 
nation, Burke, 

Sry. Exact, accurate, nice ——— 
captions, fault-tinding, decisive, importan 

Gritically ¢ tik-al-li), ade. 1. Inacritical 

r. a 
manner; A th nice discernment of truth or 
falsehood, angered or impropriety; with 


nice scrutiny ; accurate —— ; as, 
— ence : Uy to 
discern good writers from * D — 


2 At the crisis; at the exact time. 
Coming erfticstly the wight before the — 


3. Ina critical a. place, ——— 
so as to command the crisis; as, a town 
critically situated. 

— n _ The state 
cular 


Capable of ‘of hase anticleal = 
a. 

— -siz), v.i, pret. & PP. 
or ied; . criticising 0 


— To judge , estimating 
beauties and defects; specifically, to ex: examine 
works of literature or art, in order to esti- 
mate their merits; to animadvert; to utter 
censure; as, to criticise on a man’s manners 
or his expenses, 


But, spite of all the X e 
Pased whe would — ——— feel themselves. 
Canrchill, 
Nor would 1 have his father look so narventy Sate 
these accounts, as to take occasion from thence to 
criticize om his expenses. q 
Criticise, Criticize (kri'ti-siz), v4 To exa- 
mine or judge critically; to notice beauties 
and —— or —— in; to utter or write 
Nel eed ap gm udgment on with re- 
spect to meritor lame; toanimadvert upon; 
na, thor; to criticise the 
works of Milton; to criticize conduct. 
Criticiser, Criticizer (kri'ti-siz-ér), n, One 
oun criticises; a critic. 
ti-sizm The art of 
ese ee proprie 34 — 
of a literary performance or of any 


CROCK 
Critique (kri-ték LA 
critical inert Bel — a =i r- 


formance, especially of a li or 

performance; a critical aiterary or of any 

6 ns, Addison's crit on Paradise 
Kant's Critique of Reason.— 

4 —— of criticism; standard or rules of 
=< the meritof performances, | Rare. } 

c. 
4 will be a eritigues in the 
to come. a ala Lincoln — 


Cxstiane t (art 06K’) — To pass judgment 


on; to make remark ing), a 
Crizzel, Crizzeling Gara, kriz'lin r 
kind of roughness on —— 
which clouds ite —— —— — oa 


Cro t (krs), n, [Gael and Ir. oro, blood, death. ] 
In old Scots law, the satisfaction or com 
sation for the slaughter of a man ac 
Croule (ero), ger — _ Cc 
As tative. Comp. 

M.HLG. krochzen, G. krachzen, Fr. croasser, 
L crocire, crocitare ‘Gr. krézein, to croak as 
arayen.] 1. To make @ low, hoarse noise in 
the throat, as a frog, a raven, or crow. 

Loud thunder to its bottom shook the 

And the hoarse nation crowd’, 


2 To make any low, hoarse sound resem- 
bling that of a or raven; a8, their bellies 

— To s witha low, hollow volee; 
to cry dismally; to forebode evil; to com- 
plain; to le. 


Marat creeds with such reasonableness, alr of sin- 
cerity, that repentant pity anothers anger, Cariyle, 
4. To die: from the gurgling sound in the 
throat of a py person, [Slang.] 

Croak 1. To utter in a low, hol- 
low voice; murmur out. [Rare 

Marat will not drown: he speaks and creatr ex. 
planation, Carlyle, 
2 To announce or herald by croaking. 

‘The raven him-clf is hoarse 

‘That creaés the fatal entrance of Duncan. Shak. 
Croak (krék), ». The low, harsh sound 

ee eee 

sound. 

Was that a raven's creat or my son's voice. Lee. 
Croaker (krék’ér), n. L One that croaks, 

murmurs, or grumbles; one who complains 

unreasonably; one who takes a despo 


view of (San ; an alarniist. —2 

1 (krd p.anda. 1. Utteringa 
low, harsh sound the throat, or other 
similar sound.—2. Foreboding evil; grumb- 


the Thecadactylus 

peng ange ay CRAVAT.] A native 
a soldier of that dis- 

trict in the Austrian service, 

Croce,tm. Across. Chaucer, 

Croceoust (kro’shus), a. [L. eroeews, from 

crocus, saffron.) Like saffron; yellow; con- 

ee tens 


Creche (emea) n. [Apparently a softened 
form of croke, a crook, a hook; Fr. 


croc, a hook, | grapnel; comp. also Gael. eroie, 

a deer’s horn. J A little knob about the top 

of a deer’s horn. 

kré’shé), n. [Fr., dim, of eroe, a 

—— ies of 1 iing Kind of er ged 
work; a species n formed by 
means of a small material being 
fancy worsted, —— or ine In this 33 
a variety of fancy articles are wrought, suc 
as collars, doyleys, covers for pin-cushions, 

anti-macassars, 

Crochet (kré’sha), ¢.t, To knit in the style 
= —s called crochet; as, to crochet a 

Crociary (kro’shi-a-ri), n, [See CrozrER.] 
Eeeles, the official a carries the cross 
before an archbish: 13 

Crocidolite ( kré-sid’‘ol- it), n. (Gr. krokis 
krokides, nap on cloth, and lithos, —— 
A mineral, — — principally —* silicate 
of iron, on, occurring nh asl fibres, 

also massi rein riqualand, —— Africa, 
and in the Vosges. A somewhat similar 
mineral is found at Stavern, Norway. 

Crocitation t (kré-sit-’’shon), n. [L. crovito, 





* Gey considered, chey would afford ws another sort production in the fine arts; —— ing Bailey See CRoAK.] A croak- 
4.+ An act of criticism; a critique. Crock (krok), n. [A. Sax. crocea, a crock ; 
Make each day a criticon the last. Pape. | ggityititt wrest Seid, Of crmaetrave already pat thelr ere D Eruit’ isetbrukea, Dan, krukke, G 
Critic (kri’tik), a Relating to criticism, | sckle« facaulay, an earthen vessel, pitcher; also v. 
or the art of ju “ing ——* y 2 The act of ju ng aii —— as —55— —— —— An 

ormance or discourse, or 0 wi formance. —&. a 7a e 
the fine arta. i ed critical examination tique. ‘The | Crock (krok), n. A low seat; a stool. 
Critic learning flourished most in France. Fuge. style of his criticisms.” I seated her upon alittle crvct at my left hand. Tadler, 
ch, chain; th, Se. loch; g,go; j,job; 4h, Fr. ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig, wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Key, 


CROCK 


Crock (krok), », Soot, or the black matter 


collected from combustion on pots and ket- 
tles or inachimney. [Colloq,} 

Crock (krok), ¢¢. To black with soot or 
other matter collected from combustion, or 


to black with the colouring matter of cloth. | 


(Celloy,.] 

Deo you think, ma‘am-—that I was very fond of such 
dirt beneath my feet.as | coulta't .ondescend totouch 
with kitchen-tongs, without blacking and crocting 
myself by the contact. Zacéens. 


Crock (krok), «i To give 


off crock or smut. 


Crock (krok),#. An old 
sheep, (Scotch.) 
(krok’é-ri), m. 


[See CROCK, an earthen 
yease],) Rarthenware; ves- 
sels formed of clay, glazed 
and buked, 

Crocket (krok’et), n. [Fr. 
croc crochet. See CROCHE. | 
1. In Gothic erch. an orna- 
ment, usually in imitation 
of curved and bent follage, 
placed on the angles of 
the inclined sides of pin- 
nacles, canopies, gables, 
and other members. Some- 
times crockets assume the 
forms of animals. —2. One 
of the terminal snags ona 
stag’s horn. — A large 
roll of hair formerly worn. 

Crocketed (krok’et-ed), a. 
In arch, furnished with 
crockets ; ornamented 
with crockets, 

Crocky (krok’!), a. Smut- 


ty; sooty. 

Crocodile (kro‘ké-dfl), nw. IL croeadiius, Gr. 
krokodeiios, a kind of lizard, acrocodile.j 1.4 
genus of saurians, the type of the family Cro- 
codilida,comprising the largest living forms 
of reptiles, some species attaining a length 
of 30 feet. They have a long and powerful 
tail Mattened at the sides, whic 





Pinnacle decorated 
with Crockets 


webbed. Their bodies are covered with 
square bony plates instead of the scales of 
other saurians, Their jaws are long and 
their gapo of enormous width The nostrils 
are at the extremity of the snout, and cap- 
able of being closed to prevent ingross of 
water. Theyare —F ferocious, seizing their 
prey and drowning it in water, but retiring 
to land to devour it. In internal structure 
they bear a strong resemblance to mammi- 
ferous quadrupeds, the heart having two 
ventricles and two auricles’ Their eggs, 
which are not larger than those of a goose, 
are deposited In the sand and hatched by 
the heat of the sun. The best known species 





Crocodile (Crovadiine niloticus of vulgaris). 


is the crocodile of the Nile (Crocodilus viel · 
garis). Another species (C. palustris) is 
met with jn South Asia, Sunda, and the Mo- 


luccas.—2. In rhet, a captions and sophis- | 
tical argument contrived to draw one into 
o snare, 


Crocodile (kro’k5-d!l),a. Of or pertaining to 
or like a crocodile.-- Crocodile teara, falae or 
affected teara. This term contains an allu- 
sion to the fictions of old travellers, that 
crocodiles shed tears over those they de- 


your. 
Crocodilian (kro-k6-dil’é-an, 
agate: a, Relating to the croco- 
8, 


Crocodilia (kro-k6-dil'i-a), n. pl. An order 
of saurian reptiles, found in the Old and New 
Worlds. The following are the character- 
istics of the order:—Skin covered with bony 


plates; tail long and compressed laterally; — 
four short feeble legs, the fore-feet with | 
five and the hind-feet with four tors; ver- | 


tebre concare anteriorly or posteriorly, 
or at both ends; jaws with many similar 


serves | 
aa an oar or rudder, five anterior and | 
four posterior toes, the latter more or less | 
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teeth in distinct sockets; heart bilateral; 
nasal orifice single; tympanum covered with 
a fold of skin; penis single and lodged in 
the cloaca. The order 8s from the 
oolite strata to the present time, and com- 
prises the three families Crocodilide, Alli- 
gatorids, and Gavialidw, of which the cro- 
codlle of the Nile, the American alligator, 
and the Indian — are respectively the 
best known members. 

Crocodilian (kro-ké-dil'i-an), n. A member 
of the order Croceslilia 

Crocodilida (kro-ké-dil'l-dé), u. pl. One of 
the families into which the order Crocodilia 
is divided, comprising the crocodile of the 
Nile. See CROCODILE, CROCODILIA. 

Crocodility (kro-ké-dil'-ti), n. In logic, a 
captions or sophistical mode of arguing. 


Rare.) 
drocoistte (kré-kof’zit), m (Gr, krokoeis, of 
a saffron colour.) A mineral, native chro- 








mate of lead or red-lead ore. It is used as 
& pigment. 
te (kro‘kon-it), n. A yellow alt 


formed by the union of croconle acid with | 


a base. 

Croconic (kro-kon’ik), a. [Gr. krokos, saf- 

ant Of or pie x yellow.— 

rocunic acid, an acid (Cy prepared 
by adding hydrofinosilicic 5 to a solution 
of croconate of potassium, and evaporatin: 
to dryness. It is yellow, and tastes an 
reacts sirongty acid. 

Crocus (k us), n. [L. crocus; Gr, krokos, 
saffron, also the crocus, from its colour. 
Cog. Gael. croch, red.) 1. A beautiful genus 
of iridaceous planta, conaisting of many 
hardy species, some of which are amongst 
the commonest ornaments of gardens 
They are dwarf herba with fibrous-coated 
corms, and grass-like leaves appearing 
after the Gowers, Crocuses are chiefly found 
in the middle and southern parts of Europe 
and the Levant. Some of the species are 
vernal, others autumnal, One ies is a 
native of Britain, C. nudiflorus (the autumn 
crocus of the meadows in the centre and 
south of England); C. satirwe (saffron) is 
cultivated at Saffron Walden for the saf- 
fron of the shops, which consists of the dee; 
orange st) of the flowers; C. biforus 
the Scotch crocua.—2%. In chem. a yellow 
powder; any metal calcined to a red or deep 


yellow colour. 

Cro (kroft), n, [A. Sax. croft, a fleld; D. 
kroft, a hillock; O.D. krocht, a field; cog. 
Gael, crit, a croft.) A small piece of in- 
closed ground adjoining a dwe **** 
and used for pasture, tillage, or other pur- 
oi any emall tract of land; a very small 
larm 


Tending my flecks hard by in the billy crafter 
That brow this boctam glade. Afiihon. 
Gretter (kroft‘ér), n. One who cultivates a 
ero! 
Crois,} » Across, Chaticer. 

* Croisado,t m (Fr. croteade, a 
crusade, V Fr. erois, Mod, Fr. croix, a cross. } 
A crusade. 

A pope of that name (Urbans) dit frst institute the 
creisade. Macon, 
The croirnde was not appointed by Pope Urhan 
alone, but by the council of Clement. Fortin. 
Croise+ (kroi’sé), mn, (Fr. crois?, a crusader, 
from O. Fr. ercis, a crosa] A soldier or pil- 

m engaged in a crusade and wearing the 

adge of it; a crusader, ‘The necessity and 

wonknees of tho croises.” Burke. An old 

plural was eroisez, *To instruct the crotsez, 

to comfort them, to administer the sacra- 
ments to them.’ Jortin. 





Crokard, ». A counterfeit coin of the reign 
of Edward 1, worth about a halfpenny, 


tiously into England. 


Croker t (kro’kér),n One who cultivates or 


| deals in saffron (crocus) Hotinshed. 
, Croma, Crome (kré’ma, krom),n. [It., Fr.] 
In music, & quaver. 
Crombie (krom'l), n. Same as Crummeie. 
Crome,tn. Acrumb, Chaucer. 
n The name of the chief 
idol of the Irish before their conversion by 
St. Patrick, It was a gold or silver image, 
surrounded by twelve little brazen ones. 
(krom‘lek, n. [W. cromlech—crom, 
bent, concave, and lech, a flat stone.) In 
archersl. flat stones laid across others 
in an net cg very commonly found 
in parts of Wales, in Devonshire and Corn- 
1, and other districts of England; as 
well as in Scotland, Ireland, Brittany, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Denmark; and in Asia 
and America. From cromlechs having been 
found in the heart of burial mounds or 








Fite, fir, fat, fall;  mé, met, hér; 


Pine, pin; ndte, not, move; 


tibe, tab, byll; 


coined abroad and introduced sarrepti- | 


barrows, with their rude chambers filled 


with sepulchral remains, as skeletons or 





Cromicch at Lanyon, Cornwall 


urns, they are supposed to have been sepul. 
chral monuments. In France they are called 
doalinena, 

Cromorna (kro-mor'na), ». {Fr. cromorne; 
G. krummAorn, crooked horn] A reed. 
stop in the organ, voiced like the oboe, bat 
of a different quality; bearing the same 
relation to the oboe as the stopped diapason 
to the open. Corruptly written Creinmena 
See KRUMMHORN. 

Cromwellian (krom-wel'li-an), a. Pertsin- 
ing to Cromwell. 

i Cromwellian (krom-wel'l/-an), = An ad- 

| herent of Oliver Cromwell; a soldier who 

fought in the service of Cromwell, 
Cronach ‘nath), » Sane as Coronach. 

Crone (krén), a. [In the sense of an old 
woman may be derived from or comnecte! 
with Ir. and Gael. criena, old, erioa, dry, 
withered; W. crina, to wither. Cog. Sc 
ering, to wither, shrink. Or from. Gael 
cronan, a low dull sound: Sc. eroon, from 
the dull continzous sound of a 
old woman's tongue. In the sense of a ee, 
Wedgwood derives it from D. kronie, Fr 
che , It. earegna, & carcass or carrion 
See Capnion.) 1. An old woman. ‘The 
crooked crone.’ Gaacoigne,—-2 An old eve. 

Fresh berrings plenty Michael bri 

With fated —— and such old things Tosser. 
Hence—3. An old man who twaddles and 
conducts himself as an old woman. *A fee 
old battered crones of office.” Diaraeli. 

(kr&nel, krd‘net) ». Con 

tractions for coronel, coronet, in the sense 
of the pointless head of a Ulting-spear. See 
CORON EL, 

Cronet (kré‘net), » [Contr. from coreaet} 
The hair which grows over the top of a 
horse's hoof. 

Cronian (kri‘ni-an), a. [An epithet men- 
tioned by Pliny.}] A term applied to the 
north polar sea, [Rare] 

As when two polar winds, blowing advert 
Upon the Crews sera. Mictea. 

Crony (kra‘ni), n. [See Crone, with which 
this word was originally identical] LftA 
crone. 

Marry not an old creey of a fool for maney. 
Surten. 








2 An intimate companion ; an associate; 2 
familiar friend. 

To oblige your creny Swift, 

Being our dame 4 New-year's gift, Sxyf?. 
Gronrent (kron‘ik-al), a. Same ag A cronyrel 
Cr (rod), v.i. [An imitative word; comp. 

crow, , &e.) To coo; to cromile 
[Scetch.j 
Thro’ the bracs the cushat omuads 


Wi wailfu’ cry. 
| Croodle ab, v.& [In first sense 
a form of cuddle; in second, a dim. ] 
1. To cower; to crouch; to brood; to lle 
close and snug. ‘As a dove to fly home to 

| her nest and there.” €. Ki L 

| [Loeal.}—%. To coo like a dove; and hence, 

| to fawn or coax. [(Scotch.] 

Crook (krék), mn. [Icel. krdkr, Sw, krok,a 
hook, @ bend; Dan. trey, a hook, a crook; 
D. kruk, a crutch; the word is also Celtic: 

| W. erwy, Gael. crocan, a crook, a hook; 

O.Fr. croc. Akin crutch, crouch.) L Any 

bend, turn, or curve; curvature; flexure; 23, 

a crook ip a river, &c. 

These sapphire-coloared brooks, 
| Which, conduit-like, with curious crmets, 
Sweet ds make. Sir P. Sidney. 

2 Any bent or curved instrument; esy<- 

elaliy, a shepherd's staff, curving at the enl; 

a pastoral staff. 

He left his cred, he left his focka = Preer 


| Specifically—3 The pastoral staff of a bishop 
or abbot, fashioned in the form of a she! 
herd’s staff, as a symbol of his eway over aml 
care for his flock. Such staves are generaliy 
git, ornamented with jewels, and enrich 
¥ carving, &c.—4. The iron chain, with ite 
appropriate hooks, by which pota, &c., are 
hung over the fire; a pot-hook. (Scotch }- 
5.1 A gibbet. 


Burns. 





1 


a — — — — — 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abume; §, 8c frp 


CROOK 





Forthwith led unto the crate 
Where le full shamefully was hanged by the hed, 
Spewrer. 
6 In music, a small curved tube applied to 
a trumpet, horn, &e¢., to change its key.— 
7. An artifice; a trick. 

For all your bragges, hookes, and crevtes, you 
have such @ fall, as you shall never be able to stand 
upright aygais. Ady. Crammer, 
—By hook or crook, by one means or another; 
by fair means or foul. 

They will have it dy Acot or by crook, Made, 


Crook Gack), et 1. To bend; to turn from 
a straight Uns; to make a curve or hook, ~- 
® To turn from reetitude; to pervert. 

Whatwocrer affairs pass such a man’s hands, he 
treater’ then to his own ends, Bac. 
&t To thwart,—T'o crook the mou’, to distort 
the mouth, as if about to cry or as indicat- 
ing anger or displeasure. Scotch. 

Crook (krék), «1. To bend or be bent; to 
be turned from a right line; to curve; to 
wind. 


The ‘sapper beak crveteth in time over the 
lower, and so she faileth not with age but hunger. 
Gregory. 

Crook-back (krik’bak), n A crooked back; 


one who has a crooked back or round shoul- 
dera, 

Ay, creeh-dack, here I stand to answer thee. Shad, 
Crooked (krék’ed), pp. ora, 1 Bent; curved; 
curving: winding. ‘From the crook’d worm 
to man'simperial form.’ Lamb.—2, Oblique 
in moral conduct; devious; froward; per- 
verse; going out of the path of rectitude, 

They are a perverse and crveted —— 
heut, xxxil. ¢ 

Syx. Curved, incurvated, curving, winding, 
bowed, awry, oblique, , deformed, per- 
verse, deceitful, devious, froward. 


(krok’ed-li), ade. In a crooked, 
curved, or perverse manner. 
(krok’ed-nes), ». 1. A wind- 


ing, bending, or turning; curvity; curvature; 
inflection.—2. Perverseness; untowardness; 
deviation from rectitude; iniquity; obliquity 
of conduct. 

My will hath heen used to croedodere and 
morvaty in all virtuous employments. Fer, Jayor, 
i Physical deformity. ‘A severe search to 
see if there were any crookedness or spot, 
any uncleanness or deformity, in their sacri- 
flee.’ Jer, Taylor. 

Crooken? (krék’n),v.t. To make crooked; 
to pervert. 

Imunges be of more force to crosten an unhappy 
smal, t to teach and instruct it. 

Hornilies against Idolatry, 


Crook-rafter (krik'raft-¢r), n. See KNER- 
RAFTER. 
Croon (kriin), mn A low, hollow, continued 
moan, [Scotch] 
The deil, of ee an omtier quey, 
Gat up an’ gac a croen, Anurvis. 


Croon (krin), c.t. [Onomato ic; allied 
to D. krewnen, to groan, to lament; Icel. 
kréaka, to croak.) 1.To sing in a low ham- 
ming tone; tohum. ‘Whiles crooning o'er 
some anld Scots sonnet.’ Burns —2 To 
bring into a particular state by crooning 


evish 


the state being indicated by an adjective | 


— as asleep, awake, &c., without 
which the meaning is incomplete). 

The fragment of the childish hymn with wlrich he 
song ond crooned hinwelf asires. Dickens. 
Croon (krin), v.i. To utter a low continued 
sound approaching a moan, as cattle when 
in pain; to sing y to one's self; to hum. 

Here an old mother was creening over a sick 
child, and recking ix to and fro. chores. 
Crooner (krin‘ér), n. The gray gurnard 
(Trigla gurnardua), so called in Scotland 
from the noise it makes when taken out of 
the water. 
(krin‘ing), n The act of one who 
croons; alow humming ormurmuring sound. 
Net dainty ear a fiddle charms, 
A bag s ber delight ; 
But for ereenings @ her wheel 
She disma’ care a mite, F. Heailite, 


Croop, 
Crop crop, top, bunch, 
krop, G. kropf, a 
, & hump, bunch. 
probably that of a 
damental meaning is probably that of a 
rounded projecting or inent mass.) 
L. The first stomach of a fowl; the craw. 

In birds there is no mastication of the meat: but 
- +» is mediately swallowed into the crop oF craw. 


Ray, 
2¢ The top or highest part of a thing: the 


end. ‘Crop and Chancer.—3. That 
which {s cropped, cut, or gathered from a 
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single field, or of a particular kind of grain 
or fruit, or in a single season; the corn, or 
fruits of the earth collected; harvest. — 
4 Corn and —* ae — — 
growing: a popular use of the word. --5, Any- 
thing ent off or gathered. 

Guiltless of steel and from the razor free, 

It fallsa plenteous erg? reserved for thee, Dryden, 
6, The act of cutting or clipping off, as halr; 
as, he has given you a pretty close crop. 
-«Neek and crop, altoge ; at once; bag 
and baggage. 

I'd have had you truntled nect and crop out of this 
warehouse loag ago if It thought you capable of 
pouching so much as a tobacconmt’a token. Sala. 

Crop (krop), «4. pret. & pp. cropped, some- 
thes cropt; Ber. cropping, 1. To cut off the 
ends of anything; to eat off; to pull off; to 
pluck; to mow; to reap; as, to crop flowers, 
trees, or ‘A closely cropped head of 
hair.” Thackeray. 

Pleased to the last, he cvs the flowery food, 
And ficks the hand just raised to sled his blood, 


Pupe. 
2 * pluck, as fruit; to gather before it 
alls. 


While farce our youth, like fruits, — 34* 

Arie Fe ot rh, 
8 To cause to bear a crop; to fill with 
crops; to raise crops on; as, to crop a fleld. 
krop), vi. To yiell harvest, Shak, 
(Obsolete. )—To crop out, (a) in geol. to ap- 
= on the surface, as a layer, bed, or stra- 
um underlying another, but projecting its 
edge from beneath, (+) To appear inciden- 
at and unde edly; to come to light; 
as, his nliarities crop out in hia work; 
the truth erepped ont in spite of him. The 
expression ervp wp is also used in this sense. 
Crepat (krép), n. The top of anything; a 


rs 
Crope,t Cropen,t pp. of Sax. crepe, Crept. 
Chaucer. 


t (krop'ér), n. [Crop and ear.) 1, A 
horse whose ears are cropped. 


IV lay a thousand pounds u my cref-ear. 
, *— * Beam. & Fi. 


2 A person whose ears have been cropped; 


a croppy. 
(krop’érd), a. Having the ears 
pvnpes. ‘A erop-ear'd serivener this.” 


S: 
Crop-fall (krop’fyl), a. Having a full crop 
or belly; satiated. Milton. 


Crop-ore Gerey'cn), n, In mining, the best 
ore of a pexe 
Crop-out (krop-out’), » A term used by 
miners to express the rising up at the sur- 
face of one or more strata. Written more 
commonly Out-crop. 
per (krop’ér), n. 1, A breed of pigeons 
with a large crop. See Pouren,—2, A fall, 
as from horseback; hence, failure in an un- 


— copra 1. The act of cut- 

(krop‘ing), n. 1. The of cu 

ting off.—2 The lane of crops. 

Croppy (krop’ty, nm 1A person whose ears 
har n cut off, especially for treason; an 
Irish rebel. 


They sent up the hillside three shouts over the de- 
malition of the creptfs’s dwelling. Hare we, 
2 A Roundhead.—s. One who has had his 
hair cropped in prison. [Slang] 

Crop-sick (krop’sik), a. Sick or indis 
from a surcharged stomach: sick wit 
cess in eating or — Rare.] 

Crop-sickness p’sik-nes 

— ti tt oi quer te crock} 

w th . croquer, to crac 

1, An open-air game played with a mallet, 
balls, pegs or posta, and a series of iron 
hoops or arches. It can be played by two 
or more, and, in the case of several playing, 
they may either be divided into two parties, 
or play each for thelr own hand. @ ob- 
ect of the papers is to drive the balls be- 
onging to their own side through the hoops 
and agalnat the pegs in a certain order, and 
to prevent their opponents’ balls from com- 
pleting the journey before their own, by 
playing them against those of the enemy, 
and driving them as far as ible from 
the hoop or post they have to layed for. 
2 When one ball has roqueted or been made 
to strike another, the act of the player 
driving to a distance the ball that has been 
roqucted by a blow of the mallet upon his 
own ball 

Croquet (kré‘ka), of. In the game of cro- 
quet, to drivea ball which is In contact with 
one's own to a distance with a blow of the 
—— 3* Fr. to 
Croqui ket), n. (Fr. eroquer, 
crunch.) A fried, force-meat ball, made of 





pounded chicken, meat, and batter, much 
eaten in India. 
Crore (kror), ». In the East Indies, ten mil- 
lions; as, a crore of rupees, 
aier (kro‘zhi-ér), n. 1. An archbishop's 
staff bearing a cross at the 
top See Crozer. 
alet, Crosslet (kros’- 

let), & §=[Dim. from eres. ] 
A small cross, --Crose erosa- 
fet, in Aer. a cross having 
the three upper points 
ending in little crosses, 
Cross (kros),n. (0.E. croia, 
croys, croce; 0. Fr. croia, Fr. 
erow, from L. cruz, a cross 
used as a gibbet, from a root seen in E. crook, 
W. crog, & cross, erwg, a Look; Lr. croch- 
aim, to hang; Gael crocan,a hook.) 1A 
gibbet, consisting of two pieces of timber 
placed acroas each other, either in form of 
t,. T, or X, variously modified as exhi- 
bited in the annexed cut. That on which 





Cross crosalet, 
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Forms of Cromes 
1, Cress of Cafoary, a cross on three steps, which. 
some authorities, are said to agnify the three 
wtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 2, Latin Cress, 
or Crux capitata; 4 cross the transverse beam of 
which is placed at ome third of the distance from the 
top of the perpendicular partion, supposed to be the 
form of crass on which Christ sulfered, 3, Faw 
Cross tao called from being formed like the Greek 
lettcr ¢, fom), co cross of St. Anthony, one of the 
most ancient forma of the cross; thes form was offers 
adopted for the head of the pastoral staff, 4, Cru 
of Lorraine, 6, Patrtarche?d Cres, 6, St, dndrow's 
Cres, or crox cdecusseta; the form of crest on which 
St. Andrew, the national saint of Scotland, ts said ho 
have suflerecd, 7, Geeedk Crace, or cross of St George, 
the national maint of England, Previews to the union 
with Scotland this was the Englich emsiim, but since 
then it has been combined with the cross of 54. 
Andrew. 8, Papal Cress. 9, Crest new guacra?, 
to, Afottere Crees, formest of four arrow-heads tacet- 
Ing at the points; the badye of the knights of Mala 
The cirht polats of this form of cross are said to 
pinbolize the eight beatitudes (Mat. v.}, rx, Crate 
Prurchee oz, Cress formry of forever, 11, Creer 
potent ot Perusricm Croce, The four conjoined 
crosses are said to be spmbotical of the displacement 
of the Old Testament by the Crags, 14, Crver 
wtinée; called also Cross Aeury, from the fleurs de 
is at ite encis. 


our Saviour suffered is represented on coins 
and other monuments te have been of the 
form in figs. 1 and 2.—2. The ensign of the 
Christian religion; and henoe, fig. the re- 
ligion itself. 

She (the Church of Engtand) yet shocked man 
rigid Protestants by marking the infant just sprinkled 
from the font with the sign of the cress. .Macautay, 
%. An ornament in the form of a cross, used 
chiefly in buildings devoted to religious 
Sag a ny a monument with a cross upon it 

excite devotion, such as were ently 

set in market-places. 

Depedin’s crace, @ pillared stone, 

Kose on a turret octagon, Sir 1", Scott, 
4, — in the form of a cross or gibbet. 
5. A ilne drawn through another.—6, Any- 
—— thwarts, obstructs, or perplexen; 
hin ee; vexation; misfortune; oppoal- 
tion; trial of patience. 


Heaven prepares good men with crosses. B. Fons. 


7. Money or coin stamped with the figure of 
@ cross, 

The devil sleeps in my pocket, I have no crwsr to 
drive hia from: it. Massinger. 
8 The right side or face of a coin, stamped 
with a cross.—9%. mark of a cross, in- 
stead of a signature, on a deed or other 
document, impressed by those who cannot 
write.—106. } Church lands in Ireland,—1i1. In 
theol. the sufferings of Christ by crucifixion. 

That he might reconcile both to Gol in one body 
by the cress, Eph, & 16. 
12 The doctrine of Christ's sufferings and 
of the atonement, or of salvation by Christ. 


The preaching of the cress is to them that perish 
foolishness. a Cor, i. 28. 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8¢. loch; — g, go; 


j, fob; 


bh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


CROSS 


18. In ing, acontest decided dishonesty, 
through one of the parties allowing himself 
to be beaten, for the sake of gaining money 
by betting or bribery; as, the battle was a 
erose.—14. In Aer, an ordinary, composed , 
of four lines, two parallel | 
lines perpendicular, and 

two transverse. The con- | 
tents of the cross, when not 

charged with any other 

bea: should be one-fifth 

part of the fleld, tut when 

charged, one-third of its 

surface. Crosses are very 

common bearings in her- 

aldry, and are variously } ¢ 
formed, with different ap- 

pellations The crosses most commonly 
worn in bearings are those figured 4, 7, 
16, 13, 14 in the cut entitled Forms of 
Crosses. The cross is held by several au- 
thors to be the most honourable charge 
in all heraldry.— 15 A mixing of breeds 
in producing avimals; an animal! of a cross- 
breed. — Croases, in architectural antiq. 
are of various descriptions, according to 
the occasion or purpose of their erection. 
Preaching crosses are generally quadrangu- 
lar or hexagonal, open on ome ar both sides, 
and raised on stepa They were used for 
the delivery of sermons in the open alr, 
(Sve PREACHING Croas.) Market crosses 
are well known. The original form was a 
long shaft surmounted with a cross, and 
raised on a series of steps. Subsequently 
an arched or vanited structure supported 
on pillars was erected round the central 
sh (See MARKET Chos3.) Weeping 
eroases Were #6 called becatise penances 
were finished before them. Crosses of me- 
mortal were raised on various occasions, as, 
for example, in attestation of zome miracle 
said to have been performed on the spot. 
Another class is the monumental or sepul- 
chrat cross, erected over a grave, or where a 
corpse was set down in the way to burial, 











Monumental Cross, Eyam, Derbyshire 


like those erected by King Edward I. at the 
several places where the corpse of his 
neen, Eleanor, rested in its p as from 
erdeby in Lincolnshire to the place of in- 
terment in Westminster, The patina cross, 
too, was a monumental cross, decorated 
with palm branches on Palm Sunday. Boun- 
dary crosses were erected a3 landmarks, but 
were in few instances entitled to be called 
architectural.—Crose and pile, a play with | 
money, at which it waa put to chance whe- 
ther a coin should fall with that side w 
which bears the cross, or the other, which 


heads and tails of our times.—To fire on 
the cross, to live by stealing, aa 0} 
living on the eyuare, [Thieves slang. ]—To 
take up the croes, is to submit to troubles 
and afflictions from love to Christ. 

(kros), @ 1. Transverse; oblique; 
passing from side to side; falling athwart; 


as, a cross * The cross refraction of a 
second prism.’ Newton.—2 Adverse; o 
posed; thwarting: obstructing ; untow: 


sometimes with to; as, an event cross to 


our inclinations. ‘ Fate so cross.” Dryden, 


d to | 
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Behold the crots and unlucky issue of my design. 


wile, 
8. Perverse; intractable. 
cumstances of a man’s temper.’ 
4. Peevish; fretful; ill-humoured : applied to 
— or things; as. a cros# Woman or 
ushband. ‘A cross answer.’ Jer. Taylor.— 
§. Contrary; contradictory; perplexing. Me ‘on 
tradictions that seem to lie eros and un- 
couth” Svvth.—é. Interchanged; aa, a cross 
marriage, when a brother and sister inter- 
marry with two peraons who have the same 
relation to each other. 

Cross marriages between the king's son and the 

archutuke’s daughter, and again between the arch- 
duke’s son and the king’s daugister. Bacpe, 
7. Noting what belongs to an adverse party; 
43, a crows interrogatory, —8. Croas-bred; aa, 
a cross OX.—Fre(ful, Peevish, Crows, See 
under FRETFUL, 

Cross (kros), e.£ L To draw or run a line 
or lay a body across another; as, to cross the 
letter ¢; to cross the arms; to cross swords, 
2. To erase by marking crosses on or over; 
to cancel; as, to cross an account. 

It was their (the Crusaders’) very judgment that 
hereby they did both merit and supererogate; and 
by dying for the cross, cress the score of their own 
sims, score up God as their debtor. Fuiler 
8. To make the sign of the cross upon, as 
Catholics in devotion. 

They crets'd themselves for fear. Tenayion. 


4. To pass from side to side; to pass or move 
over; as, to croas a road; to eruss a river or 
the ocean. ‘No narrow frith he had to 
cross," Milton.—5&, To thwart; to obstruct; 
to hinder; to embarrass; to contradict; to 
counteract; to clash with; to be Inconsistent 
with; to stop. 

An oyster may be crarrea in lowe. 


6. To debar or preclude, 
the goiden time [ look for.” Shak, [Rare 
or obsolete. }—7. To canse to interbreed; to 
mix the breed of.—T'o cross one’s path, to 
thwart, obstruct, oppose, or hinder one’s 
interest, purpose, designs, and the like; to 
stand in one’s way. 

Yet such was his (Cromwell's) genius aod resolvtion 
that he was able to evrerpower aad crush everyshing 
that rresied Ais pata, Masuaday 
—To cross cudgels, to lay the cudgels — 
as in piling aris, in token of giving u 
combat; to give in to; to submit; to y an 

ite forced the stubbora'st for the cause, 

To cress the cwalpels vo the laws. = AueiDrves, 

Cross (kros), ni 1. To lie or bo athwart.— 
2. To move or pass laterally or from one 
side toward the other, or from place to 
place, either at right angles or obliquely.— 
3.4 To be inconsistent. 
Men's actions do not always cress with reason, 


Ayulrey. 

4 To interbreed, as cattle; to mix breeds. 
If tve individuals of distinct races crors, a thied is 
invariably pemtuced different from cither, Coderiayr, 
Cross (kros), prep. [An abbrev. of acroxez] 
Athwart; tranaversely; over; from side to 

side; so a8 to intersect. [Poetical ] 
And crest their limits cut a sloping way, Dryden, 


ss-action (kros‘ak-shon), n In law, a 
case fn which A., having brought an action 
against B., B. also brings another action 
against A., arising out of the same transac- 
tion. 


SAeridaa. 
‘To cress me from 


of a church in the form of a cross. 

ed (kros‘trmd), a. 1. With arms 
acrosa—2 In bot. —_ branches in pairs, 
each of which is at right anglea with the 
next pair above or below. 

Cross-arrow (kros‘a-ré), n. The arrow of a 
cross-how, 

Cross-banded (kros’tml-ed), a. In arch. a 
term applied to hand-railing, when a veneer 
is laid upon its ** side, with the grain 
of the wood crossing that of the rail, and 
the extension of the veneer in the direction 
a ita fibres is less than the breadth of the 


nee ros’ bat A transverse bar; 
is called pile, or reverse: equivalent to the ; mar & gba: 


a bar laid or fixed across another; a round 

bar of iron bent at cach end, ised aa a lever 

to tarn the shanks of an anchor. 

Cross-barred (kros’imird), a 

transverse bars. . 
Some rich burgher, whose substantial doors, 
Cross-darre” and bolted fast, fear no ** 

— —— 


Crossbar-shot (kros‘biir-ehot),». A shot so | 
constructed that when it left the gun it ex- 


‘The cross cir- | 
Sowth.— | 








ros'll),n. The lateral divisions | 


Secured by 


ting the enemy's rigging or destroying his 
men. 

Cross-beak (kros’bék), . A genus of birds 
Same as Croas-bill (which see), 

Cross-beam (k m),%. In a@reh. a large 
beam going from wall to ig orate GF a girder 
that holds the sides of the house together, 
any beam that crosses another. 

(kros’bar-ér), 0, In the Romisk 
Church, (a) the chaplain of an archbishop 
or primate, who bears a cross before him 
on solemn occasions, (5) Acertain officer in 
the inquisition, who made a vow before the 
inquisitors to defend the Catholic faith, 
though with the loss of fortune and life 

Cross-bill (kros‘bil), ». A bill, not original, 
fled in chance ny a defendant ina suit 
against the plaintiff in the same suit, or 
against other defendants in the same sult, 
or against both, touching the matters ip 
question in the —5 bill. 

Crosa-bill (kros‘bil), mn. The name of the 
hirds belonging to the genus Laxia, family 
Fringillide and order Passeres, the man- 
diblea of whose bill curve opposite ways and 
cross cach other. The common cross-bil) 
is Leria eurrirostra, See LOXia. 

Cross-birth (kros’bérth), mn A birth in 
which the child lies transversely within the 
uterus. 

Cross - bite? (kros’bit}, nm. A deception; a 

cheat; a trick; a hoax. 


The fox,... "without $6 much as dreaming of a 
crass-bete fromm so silly an animal, fell himself cre the 
pet that he had digged for another ct. — 

‘3 


Cross - bite? ——— pret. erieg-bit ; 
Pp. cross-bit and cross-bitten ; ppr. eruse-tit 
twig. To cheat; to awindle; "to deceive; te 
gull; to trick; to trip up; to annoy. 


The next day his cammcrades told ham all the pict, 
and how they crese-dii him. 


There were several kinds 
of cross-bows, some of the larger being 
furnished with implements for bending 
the bow. Thus there were the cross-boe 

— windlass 


bow, with 


the 


which the quar- 
rell slips is cor- 
ered by a half 
; the Chi 


furnished 
with a slide ep- 
abling them to 
discharge twen- 
ty arrows in ra- 
cession. Gener- 





Cross-how with Windlass, 


quarrells, but some shot leaden balls or 
stones. The cross-bow was much weed by 
the Italians, especially by the Genoese, as 
well as by the Germans, the Swiss,and French; 
but in England it was at an eariy 
almost superseded by the far more deadly 
long-bow, which discharged twelve arrows 
a minute, while the cross-bow could kamech 
three bolts only. The loss of the battle 
of Crecy was attributed, in part at least, 
to the inferiority of the latter weapon. 
Cross-bower, bow-man (krosa'b- 
ér, kroa’bd-man), «= One who uses a cros- 


bow. 
ros’bred), @ A term @ 
to an animal produced from a male ad 
female of different breeds; of a cross breed; 
mongrel. 
Cross-breed (kros’bréd}, mn. A breed pro- 
duced from parents of erent breeds. 
Cross- (kros’bréd- 
system of bree ng anima, ou 
cattle, dogs, and sheep, from individuals of 
— —— straina or varicties. 
{kros’bun), nA cake indented 
—X cross. 
Cross-chock (kros’chok > a A piece of 
— laid acrosa the d-wood in mid- 
ps, to make good the deficiency of the 


panded into the form of a cross with four —5 heels of the futtock. 


quarters of the ball at its radial points. It 
was formerly used in naval actions for cut- 





Fate, fir, fat, tall; mé, met, hér; 


Pine, pin; 


néte, nat, more: tibe, tub, byll; 


Cross-course (krus’kirs), a. In nvining, 3 
vein or lode that crosses or intersects the 


¥, Se. fey. 





ail, pound; i, Sc. alvene; 
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lar lode at various angles, and often 
bones or throws the lode out of regular 


course. 
Cross-course 8 {kros’kérs spiir), a. In 
mining, radiated quartz. 
Cross-cut (kros‘kut), v.t 
cut; ppr. cross-cutting, To cut across, 
Cross-cut (kros’‘kut), m 1. A short cut 
across. 2. In niuining, alevel driven out from 
a regular level in search of other lodea. 
Crosscut-saw (kros’kut-sq), nm A saw ail- 
apted for cutting timber across the : 
« ordinary crosseut-aaw has a handle at 
each end and cuts each way. Circular saws 
driven by machinery are now extensively 


used for this etre 
Cross-days (kros’diz), 1. pl, Keeles. the 


ret. & pp. cross- 


three days preceding the feast of the Ascen- 
84 


on. 
Crosse (kros), n. The implement used in 
the game of lacrosse, It consists of a hick- 
ory shank about 6 fect long, with a shallow 
net-like arrangement of cat-gut at the ex- 
tromity, on which the ball is caught and 
—* off by the player, or tossed either 
de or towanls the goal. 


Crossed (krost), p anda. 1. Having a line 
drawn over; cancelled; erased. Specifically— 
2 In Aer. a term applied to charges, &c., 
borne crosswise or in cross; forming a crosa, 
8. Thwarted; opposed; obstructed; coun- 
teracted. — Crossed cheque, an order for 
payment of money on demand having the 
name of a banker or banking company 
written between two lines drawn across 
its back. It is the rule that the amount 
for which crossed cheques are drawn out 
should be lodged to the account of the 

ee at his banker's on presentation b 

im, but it is the practice to cash them 
desired, should the payee be well known 
and trustworthy. 
Cross-elbowed (kros‘el-béd), a. A word 
which apparently means with the arms 
crossed on the table before one. 
And oft, crors-efhen'd, o'er his nightly bowl, 
The jolly toper to his comrade tela. 9}. attic, 


A crucible. Chaueer. See 


Crosgett (kros-set’), a. [Fr., dim. of crosse,a 
erosier, the butt-end of a musket.) In arch. 
(a) the return on the 
corners of door-cases oo» £ e 
or window - frames. 
Called also an ar, 
Elbow, Anecon, T'rtias, 
or Console, (b) The 
small projecting piece 
in arch stones which hangs upon the adja- 


Cross-examination (kros‘exz-am-in-a- 
shon), i. The examination or interrogation 
of a witness called by one party, by the op- 

ite party or his counsel. 

88-8 (krov’egz-am-in), v.t. pret. 
& pp. cross-examined; ppr. cross-examining. 
To examine a witness of one party by the 
Opposite part or his counsel, as the witness 
for the plain by the defendant, and vice 
tered. 


to one of his own 
See LACROSSE. 


ccc, Ceossetts, 


The opportunity to cres#-examnive the witnesers has 
been expreasly waived. ent. 
Cross-examiner (kros‘egs-am-in-tr), n. One 

who cross-examines, 

Cross-eye (kros’), n. That sort of squint 
by which both eyes tarn towards the nose, 
so that the rays of light, in passing to the 
eyes, crosa each other; strabismus, 

yed (kros'id), a. Squinting. 

Crose-fertilisation (kroslér-til-iz-i’shon), 
*. In bot, the fertilisation of the ovules of 
one plant by the pollen ef another; the 
fecundation of » pistiliferous plant by a 
staminiferous one. Crosa-fertilisation is 
effected by the agency of insects, the action 
of the wind, water, &c. 

GCroga-fire (kros’fir), n Milit. a term used 
to denote that the lines of fire from two or 
more parts of a work croas one another, 

Cross-flookan (kros'tiok-an), mn. A Cornish 
miner's term for a vein of stony matter run- 
ning north and south. 

Cross-flow (kros‘fid), vi, To flow across, 
‘The flood with his cross-flowing course." 
Milton. [Rare.] 

Cross-furrow (kros‘fu-rd), n A furrow or 
trench cut across other furrows, to intercept 
the water which rons along them, in order 
to convey it to the margin of the fleld. 

t (kros‘giir-not), a A kind of 
hinge having # long strap fixed close to the 
—— and also a cross part on the other 

de of the knuckle, which is fastened to 








the joint. Called in Scotland Cross-tatled 
Hinge. 
Garoegir-tic), wt To cross 
e leg. 


the garters on 
He wil come... cresrgartered, a fashion she 
4444. 


deteata 
Cross (kros’grand), a. 1. Having 
the grain or fibres transverse or as | 


timber.—2. Perverse; untractable; uot con- 
descending. 

The spirit of contradiction, in a cresrgratned wo- 
man, ts incuralde, Lestrange. 
Cross-head (kros‘hed), x A beam or rod 
stretching acroas the top of anything; aa, 
the crom-head of the cylinder of a steam- 


engine. 

{kros'ing), ». 1. Act of crossing 
or passing across; as, the crossing of the 
Atlantic.—2. Intersection; as, the crossing 
of bars in lattice-work.—2% The place of 
crossing; as, the crossings af atreets. —4. The 
act of making the sign of the cross; as, with 
many prostrations aud eroasings.—5. In rail- 
ways, the necessary arrangement of rails to 
form a communication from one trackway 
to the other.— Level crossing, the place at 
which a road crosses a railway on the level, 
which, by statute, is required to be protected 
by gates in charge of a keeper. These gates 

nerally open towards the railway, extend- 
ng across it, and must be closed a specified 
time before the approach of a train. 
Cross-jack (kros'jak, by sailors kri’jek), n. 
A large square extended on the lower 
yard of the mizzen-mast or cross-jack yard. 
—Cross-jack yard, Cross-jack tree, a = 
hoisted on a sloop's mast, or on the fore- 
mast of a fore-and-aft ri schooner, upon 
which the aquare sail calied the cross-jack 


is set when the vessel is golng before the | 


wind. 


Grose-legged (kros‘legd), a. Having the | 


legs crossed, 


Crosalet (kroset), m. A little cross. See | 


CROSLET. 
Crosalet,{ Crosselett (kros‘let),n. A cra- 
2. 


The coles right anen weren yset, 
And this cazion took out a cressedet, CAameer, 


Your eressdets, crucibles, and cucurbites, #. Jonson. 


Cross-lode (kros‘léd), », In miniag, a vein 
intersecting the true lode. 

Crossly (kros'll), ade, 1. Athwart; 20 as to 
intersect something else.—2. Adversely; in 
opposition; unfortunately.— 3 Peevishly; 
fretfully. 

Cross-multiplication (kros”mul-ti-pll-ki’- 
shon), n See DUODECIMALS. 

Crossness (kros’nes), n. L Transverseness; 
intersection. — 2. Peevishneas; fretfulmess; 
ill humour; pervrerseness. 

ip dm (kros-op’tér-ij"i-da), n_ pl. 
(Gr. krossot, a fringo, pteryx, pterypos, a 
fin, and efdos, resemblance.) A aub-order 
of ganoid fossil and recent fishes, 50 called 
from the fin-rays of the paired fins being 
arrange so as to form a fringe round a 
central lobe. By far the peer number 
of the old red sandstone fishe 
this sub-order, while the living genus Poly 
terus, also belonging to it, inhahits the Nile 
and other African rivera. The tail of the 
recent fishes is more symmetrical than that 
of the fossil fishes most nearly allied to 
them. 

Cross-patch (kros’pach), a. An {ll-natured 

Crone pawl terecvel Tia 

s-pawl ( pal, n In shipcarp, one 
of the pleces of timber which keep the ahip 
together whilst in her frame. 

Cross-piece, Cross-bitt (kros’pés, kros’- 
bith, a. Newt, (a)a rail of timber extendin, 
over the windlass of a ship, furnished wit! 
pins with which to fasten the rigging, as 
occasion requires. (4) A piece timber 
bolted across two bitts, for the purpose of 
fastening ropes. 

Cross-pollination (kros”pol-li-na‘shon), n. 
Same as Cross fertilization. 

Cross-purpose (kros’pér-pus), n. 1. A con- 
trary purpose: contradictory system; an 
inconsistency. 

To allow benefit of clergy, and to restrain the 
press, seems to have something of cracs-prrpes in it. 
SAafterdeery, 

2. pl. A sort of conversational game; an 

enigma; a riddle. ; 
The preceding 


waa probably of the same 
stamp with our 


in Cress purposes, Whatley, 


—To be at eroas-purposes, to misunderstand | 


each other, and so to act counter without 
intending it: said of two persona, 
uarters (kros’kwar-térz), n. In arch. 





8 —— to | 


an ornament of tracery representing the 
four leaves of a cruciform flower. 

Cross-question (kros‘kwes-tyon), v.t. To 
cross-examine, 

Cross-reading (kros’réd-ing), a. The read- 
ing of the lines of a newspaper, &c., directly 
across the page through the adjo' 4 
columna, thus confounding the sense, an 
often producing a ludicrous combination 
of ideas, 

Cross-road (kros‘réd), a. LA way or road 
that crosses another, especially a principal 
or matin road, or the place where one road 
intersects another, [In this sense often used 
in the plural.}—2. A bye-road traversing 
the country. 

Cross-row (kros‘ré), ». The alphabet, so 
named because a cross was formerly printed 
at the beginning. Called also Christcross- 
row or POR. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 
And from the cress-rew plucks the letter G, Shad, 

Crose-sea (kros’sé), n. Waves running across 
others; a swell in which the waves ran-in 
different directions, owing to a sudden 
change of wind, or to the opposing effect of 
winds and currenta 

Cross-set (kros’set), a. Directed across any 
line or course; running across. 

A crsss-cet current bore them from the track 


A fifse, 
Cross-aill (kros‘sil), n. A block of stone or 
wood, laik in broken stone-filling, which 
supports a sleeper. 
Gross-spale (krosspal) n. See CROSS-PAWL, 
Cro: (kros'spring-ér), a In 
— vaulting, the rib which extends 
diagonally from the one pier to the other. 
Crossa-staff (kros‘staf), n. 1. An instrument 
formerly used to take the altitude of the 
sun or stara—2 In eure. an instrament 
consisting of a staff carrying a brass circle, 
divided into four equal parts or quadrants, 
by two lines intersecting each other at the 
centre, At the extremity of each Ine per- 
pendicular sights are fixed, with holes below 
each slit for the better discovery of distant 
objecta. It is used for taking offsets. 
Cross-stone (kros’stén), n. A mineral called 
also Harmotome and Staurolite. 1t is almost 
always In crystals. Ita single crystals are 
rectangular, four-sided prisms, broad or 
compressed, and terminated by four-sided 
pyramids, with rhombic faces, which stand 
on the lateral edges, But this mineral is 
generally found tn double crystals, com- 
sel of two of the preceding crystals, so 
ntersecting each other that the two broader 
planes of one prism are perpendicular to 
the broader — of the other throughout 
their whole length Its colour is a grayish- 
white or milk-white, sometimes with a 
shade of yellow or red. 
Crogs- (kros’tal), #, 


In a marine steam 


engine, a strong iron bar connecting the side 
lever with the 
Cross-tie 


ston-rod. 
th), #1. 
the rails on a railway. 
Cross-tining (kroa’tin- 
ing), In agri. amode 
of harrowing crosswise, 
or in a direction across 
the ridges, 
Cross-tree (kros’trd), ». 
Naut. one of certain 
pieces of timber, sup- 
ported by the cheeks and 
trestle-trees, at the 
upper ends of the lower 
and top masts, athwart 
which they are laid, to 
\ sustaln the frame of the 
\ tops in the one, and 
, extend the topwallant 
\ shrouds on the other, 

They are let in and 


A sleeper connecting 





Ht og bolted to the trestle- 

ves | trees, 

AA, Crosstreex, «= Cross -vaul (kros’- 
valt-ing), 7. aulting 


formed by the intersection of two or more 
simple vaults When the vaults spring 
at the same level, and rise to the same 
height, the croas vault is termed a groin. 
Cross-way (kros'wi), ». Same as Croes- 
road. 
Cross-wind (kros'wind), n. A side wind; an 
unfavourable wind. 
(kros‘wiz), adv. 1. Acrosa,—2 In 
the form of a cross. 


The church ts built crusswete, with a fine spire. 
Feknsen, 


Cross-wort (kros'wért), n. A name + given to 
plants of various genera, particularly to 











ch, chain; ch, Se. loch; g,go; j,job; h, Fr. tom; ang, sing; FH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; ch, arure.—See KEY 
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Galium cruciatum (see GALIUM), to Eupa- | are merely aromatic, as C. balsamiferum, 


torium perfoliatum, and to plants of the 


geuus Crucianella, many species of which | 


were introduced from France, Egypt, Spain, 


Persia, &c. 

(kri-ta-li'ri-a), n. (Gr. krotalon, 
a rattle, because the xeeds rattle in the pod 
if shaken.) Rattlewort, a very extensive 
genus of plants of the nat. order Legumi- 
nose, containing several hundred known 
species. The species are all natives of warm 
climates, but have been long cultivated in 
our hot-houses, A kind of hemp is made 
from the inner bark of C. juncea, which is 
called sunn-hemp, &c.; other species yield 
nseful fibres. 

Crotalids (kré-tali-dé), n. pl. A family of 
venomous serpents, order Ophidia, differing 
chiefly from the Viperidew by having a large 
pit on cach side of the face, between the 
‘xe and nostril, comprehending most of 
the dangerous snakes of tropical Asia and 
America. The family is divided into seven 
genera (gometimes into more), of which 
Crotalus and Trigonocephalus are the two 
principal ones. 

Crotaling (kré-ta-liné), n. pl. The rattle- 
snakes, a sub-family of the Crotalidm, char- 
acterized by having the tail ending in a 
rattle, See CROTALIDA, RATTLESNAKE 

Crotalo(kro'ta-16), n. (Gr, krotalon, a rattle] 
A Turkish musical instrument, correspond- 
ing with the ancient cymbalum. 

Crotalus (kré’ta-lus), n. The rattlesnake, a 
genus of poisonous serpents. Seo RATTLE- 
SNAKE 

Crotch (kroch), n. [See CrocnE, Crvtcn.] 
1. A fork or forking, the parting of two lega 
or branches; as, the crotch of a tree. — 
2, Nawt same as Crutch (which see). 

Crotched (krocht),@ 1. Having a crotch; 

forked. — 2. Peevish; cross; crochety. 


[Local.] 

Crotchet (kroch’et), » (Fr. crochet, dim. 
from eroc, a hook, a large hook, a grapnel. , 
See CRocHET, CROOK.) 3. In printing, a 
hook including worda, a sentence or a pass- 
age distinguished from the rest: used in pairs 
thus ( }—2 In music, a note or charac- 


ter, thus p. equal in time to half a minim, 


and the double of a quaver, marked with a 
hook, the stem of which may be turned up 
or down according to its position on the 
stail.—3. A piece of wood resembling a fork, 
use| 28 a support in building. 

The crotchets of their cot in colurnas rise. 

Deypden, 

4, Milit, a peculiar arrangement of t 
by which they are drawn up in a Hine nearly 
perpendicular to the line of batéle.—5. In 
fort. an indentation in the glacis of the 
covered way at a point where a traverse is 








placed.—6& A curved surgical instrument 
with asharp hook, used to extract the fartus, 
in the operation of embryotomy.—7. A pecu- 
liar turn of the mind; a whim or fancy; a 
perverse conceit, 
All the devices and crofchetr of new Inventions. 
forvell, 
Ne ruined hisaself and all that trested ia him by 
crotchets that he could never explain to any rational 
ahah. MLC, 
Crotchet (kroch’et), o.i. In musio, to play in 
a measured time, 
Drawing his breath as thick anil short as can 
The namblest crotcheting musician. Downe. 
Crotcheted (kroch‘et-ed), a. Marked or 
measured by crotchets. 
Crotehety h’et-i), a. Full of conceits 
or crotehets; whimsical; fanciful; odd. 
This will please the crotchety radicals.’ 
Sat, Rev. 
Croton (kré’ton), n. (Gr. krotén, a tick, from 
the —— of the seeds) A genus of ! 
euphorbiaceous plants, — — a 
large number of species, many of which 
possess important medical properties. 
Croton Tiglium is a native of several parts 
of the East Indies. It possesses most active 
and dangerous purgative pro ea; every 
part wood, leaves, and fruit—seems to 
participate equally in the energy. Croton- 
oil is extracted from the seeds of this species, 
which are about the size and shape of fleld- 
heans. (See CaoTon-o1l.) C. Cascarilla, or 
Bleutheria, yields casearilla bark, a valuable 
aromatic tonic. (See CASCAKILLA.) C. lacci- 
Jerum, a native of the East Indies, is said 
to furnish the finest of ail the sorts of lac 





C. aromationm, and C. thuriferum, 





Croton Tiglom, 


peeudo-china ia the copalche plant, and 
yields copalche bark. 
tonate (kri‘ton-at), a. In chem. o salt 
formed by the union of crotonic acid with 
a hase, 

Crotonic (kni-ton’ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
the croten plant.—Crotonic acid, an acid 
(Cy Op Sacco’ by Pelletier and Caven- 
ton in seeds of the plant Croton Tiglium, 
and which may be obtained from eroton-ofL 
It hasa pungent and nauseous smell, a burn- 
ing taste, and is very poisonous Its salts 
are termed crotonates, 








(krd'ton-in), nm, A vegeto-alkali | 


found in the seeds of Croton eres. 

Croton-oil (kro’ton-oil), a. A vegetable oil 
expressed from the seeds of the Croton Tig- 
linm. (ee CroTtos.) It is avaluable article 
of the materia medica, and is ao strongly 

urgative thet one drop is a full dose. 

‘hen applied ——— teauses irritation 
and suppuration, It is found to be of great 
service in cases where other purgatives fail. 

Cregophags (krd-tof ‘a-ga), nm. (Gr. krotdn, 
a tick, and piagdé, to eat.) The horn-bill 
cuckooa, a genus of birds of the order Scan- 
sores and family Cuculidw, having a short 
bill, very much compressed, arched, ele- 
vated, and surmounted by a vertical and 
trenchant crest. They are found chiefly in 
South America, and live in flocks. (C. Ani, 
or the Savanna blackbird, often perches on 
the backs of horses and cattle, or clings to 
the cows’ tails to feed on ticks, 

Crottles (krot’tiz), n. pf. A name given, in 
Scotland, and in some parts of England, to 
various species of lichens, collected for dye- 
ing purposes, which are distinguished under 
the names of black, brown, white, &c. crottles, 
Under this name are included Parmelia 
physodes, P. caperata, P. acxatilis, Sticta 

wiinonaria, Lecanora pallescens. 

‘ouch (krouch), «i. (0. EB. crooch, asouthern 
English form of crook, with modification of 
meaning. Cog. Icel krokinn, bowed down; 
W, crwean, to bend] L To bend down; to 
stoop low; to lie close to the und, as an 
animal; as, a dog crouches to master, a 
lion crouches in the thicket. 

You know the voice, amd now cremcé like a cur, 

Ta'en worrying sheep. Bean. & Fi. 
2 To bend servilely; to stoop meanly; to 
fawn; to cringe. 

Every one that is left im thy house shall come and 
erect to hits for a piece of bread, 1 Sam. ii ¥4, 

Everywhere it was remembered how when he 
(Cromwell) ruled, all foreign powers had trembled at 
the natac of England, how the States General, now 
so haughty, had cromrcded at his feet.  Afacwastary. 

Crouch (krouch), vf. To bend or cause to 
bend lowly, as if with the object of conceal- 
ing, or in fear or humility. 

She folded her arms across her chest, 

And crencted ber head w ber breast, 

And looted askance at Christabel, Colertige. 

Crouch! (krouch), v.t. [See Cross.) To sign 
with the cross; to bless. 

I crowcte thee from elves and from wightes, 


(Aare, 

Crouch-back (krouch’bak), n. Same as 
Crook-back. 

Crouched t (kroucht), a. [From0_E, erowch, 
a cross,| Marked with, bearing, or wearing 
the sign of the cross. —Crowehed friars. Bee 
CRUTCHED FRIARS. 


CROW 





Croude,t Crowdet (kroud), 2 The crypt 
of a church. 
Crouke,! mn. [Sax.] An earthen vessel: a 
erock, Penge ir ‘ae 
Croup (krop). ”. tr. crowpe, , 
croup. The fundamental meaning ot the 
root, common to Ger. Scand. and Celt 
tongues, is a protuberance. See CROP} The 
rump or buttocks of certain animals, espe- 
Clally of a horse; honee, the place behind 
the sadille. 
So light to the cron the fair lady be swung, 
Se light to the saddle before — 
Sur iF, Soe 
* {krép), . (Se. evowp, rowp, 
hoarseness; allied toGoth. Reopen, tocross, 
to call; A. Sax, Areopan, tocall.) The disea 
ealled technically — trachealis, an 
inflammatory affection of the trachea, or 
larynx and trachea, accompanied with 4 
hoarse voice and a short constant barking 
cough and difficult respiration, and towanis 
the close of the disease frequently expectora- 
tion of membranous, glutinous, or viscous 
substances. It mostly attacks infants, am] 
sometimes prevaila epidemically. [tls gene- 
rally brought on by exposure to cold, ani 
hence it occurs more frequently in the win- 
ter and spring than in the other season 
It —— fatal by suffocation. 


Croupade ( pad’), m [Pr eroupe, the 
haunch.) In the mandége, a leap in which 
the horse pulls up his hind legs, as if drae- 
ing them an * & belly. * 

Crouper (krop'ér), #, Same as PERT. 

Croupter (kro‘pé-ér), nm (Fr. croupier. a 


er, an assistant at gaming tables, from 

. Croupe, the rump or er part, the 
rineipad 4 taking the croupier, as it were, 
thind him.) 1. One who superintends and 
collects the money at a - table - 
2 One who at a public dinner party dts 
at the lower end of the table, as ansistast. 


eh ani. 
Sit James Mackintosh presided; Cranstemn eas 
croupier, Lord Uactture, 


Croupie: vn. Armour for the croup or 
— ahorse. See BARBER 
Crouse (krus),@. Brisk; full of heart; eos- 
rageous-like; self-satistied; self-complacest 
[Scotch } 
Now, they're crewse and cantie baith! 
a, ha, the wooing ot Burns 
Ta crcwre, the sub-insinuation ts of a certain goat 
humourcd self-asserton and complacenty, 


P, £, Alesander, 

. (krusli), ade Ina 

crotise manner; sc magne self-asser- 
tively: self-aatisfledly; proudly; bobdiy 


{Scotch.] 


Ye, cootie moor-cocks! eromsely craw, Srrns. 


Crow (kré), n. [Directly from the cry. A 
Sax. craw, crawe, a crow, eran, to cow 
or croak; like G, krithe, a crow, krithen, to 
crow; Goth, kruk, a croaking; L. crocis, Gr. 
krazé, tocroak. Comp. crake, croak) LA 
general name for members of the gens 
Corvus, the type of the family Corvide. The 
beak is conical and somewhat convex, the 
nostrils are covered with bristly feathers, 
the tongue is forked and cartilaginous The 
common or carrion crow fs the Coren car 
one; the raven is the Cortus corns; the 
hooded crow, Corvus cornizx; the rook, fy 

fragioges: the jackdaw, Cortur menr- 

¢ carrion and hooded crows ar 
voracious birds, feeding on carrion, ecg, 
and even on small maromals. The reok 
feeds chiefly on worms, grubs, de It 





Carrion Crow, 


Hooded Crow. 


sometimes does mischief in grain flelds, bot 
it pulls up grass and grain probably chiefly 
for slugs and insects Many of crow 
kind are endowed largely with the faculiy 
of imitation, by which means they are fre 
quently taught to repeat short sentences — 
2 The cry of the cock —& A crow-har 
(which see). —4. The mesentery or ruffle of 
a beast: so called by butchers. —& One whe 
watches while another commits a theft. 3 
confederate in a robbery. [Thieves J 





©. Draco, a Mexican plant, yields, when Crouchie (krouch’i), a. Having a hump- | —As the crow flies, In a direction 
wounded, a resinous substance of a deep back. ‘Crovehie Merran Hum * Burns. | forward, resembling the flight of the crow. 
red colour, resembling dragon’s-blood, and —— —To have a crow to pluck with one, to have 
used in making varnish, Several species udt (kroud), n, See CRWTH. Spenser. something demanding explanation from one; 
Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, méve; tabe, tub, bull; oll, pound; Ui, Se. abume; —F, Se. fey. 


CROW 





to have some fault to find with one; to have 


a disagreeable matter to settle. 
Crow (kr), «i. pret. & pp. crowed; formerly 
ret. crew; ppr. crewing. [A. Sax. erawan, 
Eee the noun.| 1. To cry or make a noise as 
a cock, in joy, gaiety, or detiance. 

Bat even then the morning cock erem loud, SAwt, 
2 To boast in triumph; to vaunt; to vapour; 
to swagyer. 

hy is crewing, and, though always defeated by 

Pee ie, still * —* “ Richardson. J 
8. To nutter a sound expressive of pleasure, 
as a child. 

The mother of the sweetest Ueele maid 
That ever crewed for kisses, Teanyson, 
(kré' bar), n. A bar of tron with 
a bent and sometimes forked end, used as 
a lever for forcing open doors or ralsing 
— (kré’be-ri), The: fruit of 
we e-ri), 7. e o 
Empetrum nigrum, 40 called from ita black 
colour, The name is also applied to the 
plant itself, a heath-like evergreen shrub 
common on heatha in Scotland and north of 
England. 
Crowd (kroud), n. [A. Sax. croda, 
crowd, creédan, to press; allied to 
around lamp, Possibly connected with ewrd, 
curdte, Se. eruddis.| 1. A collection; a multi- 
tude: a number of things collected or closely 
pressed together; a number of things lying 
near each other. ‘Creed of islands?’ P 
‘Acrowd of hopes.’ Tennyson. —2 A number 
of persons congregated and pat together, 
or collected into a close body without order; 
athrong. ‘ Crowds that stream from yawn- 
ing doora.’ Tennyaon,—3, The lower orders 
of people; the populace; the vu ‘To 
fool the crowd with glorious lies." Tennyson, 
The crewed torned away in diggust from words 
which presented so image to thelr sinds 
Muacaudeay, 
Sys. Concourse, confluence, gathering, as- 
sembly, aasemblage, throng, group, swarm, 
shoal, mob. 
Crowd (kroud), v.t. 
drive together. 
The thne misorder’d, doth in common sense, 


Crowe us aod crush us te this monstrous form, 
Saath. 


2 To fill by preasing numbers together with- 
out order; to fill to excess; as, the room was 
crowded with guests. 
The balconles and verondas were crewed with 
spectators. Prescott. 
This tittle Interval. this pause of Ife, 
With all the virtues we can crv into it. 
Addison. 
3. To throng about; to agp upon; as, we 
were most uncomfortably erowded.—4, To 
encumber or annoy by multitudes or excess 
of numbers. 


1. To presse close; to 


Why will vain courtiers toil 
And crew a vainer monarch for a eile? 
Granvitie, 
& To urge; to 1* by solicitation; to dun. 
{American and collog.}--To crowd owt, to 
press out; specifically, not to Insert in a 
newspaper owing to a pressure of more im- 
portant matter; as, your letter was this 
morning crowded out of our columna, ‘ Ac- 
cording as the sea can make its way into all 
those subterranean cavities, and crowd the 
alr outof them.’ 7. Burnet.—To crowd sail, 
to carry an extraordinary force of sail, with 
a view to accelerate the course of a ship, as 
in chasing or escaping from an enemy; to 
carry a press of sail. 

Crowd od), vi, 1. To press in num- 
bers; to swarm; as, the multitude crowded 
through the gate or into the room. 

The whole company crvnued about the fire, 


Addison. 
Images came crowding on bis mind faster than he 
could put them into wor AMacanlay. 


2 To press or urge forward; as, the man 
crmoded into the room. 
Crowd, Crowth (kroud, krouth) 1 The 
erwth (which see), 
Let them freely sing and dance. have their poppet- 
plays, bobby-horses, tabers, ervtevts, ——— Pea 
fe La 


Crowd t ad), vt To play on a crwth 
i — 


Fiddlers, creme on, cromd on; Jet no man lay a 
tock in your way, Musringer. 
Crowder (kroud’ér), n A fiddler; one who 
plays on a crwth, (See CrwrH.) ‘Chevy- 
Chase sung by a blind ervwder.’ Sir P. 


Sidney. 

(kron‘di), n, Meal and 
Water in a coll state att together, so as 
to form a thick 1, sometimes mixed 
with rallk. It is uently used in Scot- 


ch, Sc. loch; . job; 





ch, chain; &: 90; 


— 
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land as a designation for food of the porridge 

kind in general. 
My sister Kate can’ wp the gate, 
Wi' eretevfie unto tie, inan, Burns. 

Crowdie-time (krou'di-tim), n. Breakfast- 
time. Burns, [(Scotch.] 

Crow-flower (kri’flou-ér), n. A common 
name for the buttercup. (See Ckowrcort.) 
The older authors applied it to ragged robin. 

Cro (kré’tut), n. 1. Newt, (a) acompli- 
eation of small] cords spreading out from a 
long block; used to suspend the awnings or 
to keep the top-sails from striking and fret- 
ting against the t (6) In a ship of war, 
an iron stand fixed at one end to a table, 
and hooked at the other to a beam above, 
on which the mess-kids, &e., are hung.— 
2 In bot. the name of the species of Ranun- 
culus or buttercup, from the leaf being 
supposed to be in shape like the foot of a 
crow. See KRaXUNCULUS, 

Crow-keepert (kré’kép-¢r), a. 1, A person 
eniployed to keep crows from a flelil. 

Practise thy quiver, and turn — 33— 
raytont. 


2. A stuffed figure set up a4 a scarecrow. 
Scaring the ladies like a cromderger. Stak, 
Crown un), m {0.E. corene, Fr. cote- 
ronne, corona—crown; dir. ad, any- 
thing curved, a crown, Cog. Gael, erun, the 
boss of a shield. Primary meaning seen in 
W. erwn, Lr. crvin, round.) 1. An ornament 
for the head, originally in the form of a 
wreath or garland, and worn by the Greeks 
and Romans on special oceasions, Crowns, 
male at first of grass, flowers, twigsof laurel, 
oak, olive, &c., but latterly of gold, were 
awarded to the victors in the public games, 
and to citizens who had done the state some 
marked service, (See CoRONA.) Asabadge 
of sovereignty in modern states the crown 


seems to have originated rather froin the | 


diadem (which see) than the classic corona. 
They were of very varied forms, till heralds 
devised a regular series 
to mark the grades of 
rank, from the imperial 
crown to the baron's 
coronet, (See CORONKT. 
The crown of Englan 

isa gold circle, adorned 
with pearla and pre- 
cious stones, having al- · V 
ternately four Maltese F 
crosses and four fleura- 
de-lia. From the top 
of the crosses rise im- 
perial arches, closlr 

under a mound an¢ 
cross. The whole covers 
a crimson velvet cap with an ermine border. 
The crown of Charlemagne, which is pre- 
served in the ee treasury of Vienna, is 
composed of eight plates of gold, four lange 
and four small, connected by hinges. The 
large plates are studded with precious 
stones, the front one being surmounted 
with a cross; the smaller ones, placed 
alternately with these, are ornamented 


Crown of England, 





+ 
1, Imperial Crown (Charlemagne’s), 


a. Austrian 
Crown, 3, Russian Crown. 4, Feeach Crown, 

with enamels representing Solomon, David, 
Hezekiah, and Isaiah, and Christ seated 
between two flaming seraphim. The Aus- 
trian crown is a sort of cleft tiara, having 
in the middle a semicircle of gold sup- 
porting a mound and cross; the tiara 
rests on a circle with pendants like those of 
a mitre. The royal crown of France is a 
cirele ornamented with eight fleursie-lis, 
from which rise as many quarter-circles 
closing under a double fleur-de-lis, The 
triple crown of the popes is more commonly 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 





TH, then; th, thin; 








called the tiara (which see).-—-2 A wreath 
or garland. 

Last May we made a crown of flowers. Tennyson, 
& Fig. regal power; royalty; kingly govern- 
ment or executive authority. 

There is a power behind the crews greater than 
the crew itself. Fiursees, 
4. The wearer of a crown; the sovereign, as 
heml of the state, ‘From all neighbour 
crowne alliance.’ Tennyron.—5. Honorary 
distinction; reward. Dryden.—6, Honour; 
splendour; dignity. 

A vittuous woman Is a creme: to her hasband_ 

Prov. xii. 4. 
7. The top part of anything, as of the head, 
orof a covering for the head, of a moun- 
tain or other elevated object; the end of 
the shank of an anchor, or the point from 
which the arms proceed; the part where the 
arms are joined to the shank. ‘The steepy 
croen of the bare mountains.’ Dryden.— 
& Acoin anciently stamped with the figure 
of a crown: as, the English crown, which is 
worth 5¢. sterling.—® Completion; accom- 
plishment; highest or most perfect state; 
acme, 
This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crows of sorrow ts remenbering 
happier things. Tennyrou. 

10, Clerical tonsure in a circular form; a 
little circle shaved on the top of the head, 
as a mark of ecclesiastical office or distine- 
tlon.—11. Among jewellers, the upper work 
of a rose diamond which centres in a point 
at the top.—12. That portion of a tooth 
which appears above the gum. 

The teeth of reptiles, with few caceptions, present 
a simple conical form, with the crete more or less 
curvest, tmwte, 
13. In geom, the area inclosed between two 
concentric circles.—14, In bof. the long 
downy appendage at the top of the claw of 
soine petals; a corona —-15. In Aer. the re- 
presentation of a crown in the mantling of 
an armorial bearing, to expresa the dignity 
of the person who bears it.—16. In arch. 
the uppermost member of the cornice; the 
corona or larmier.—17, Paper of a particu- 
lar size (15 by 20 Inches), so called from for- 
tmerly having the water-mark of a crown. ⸗ 
Crown of an arch, in arch. the vertex or 
highest point.—Pleas of the crown. See 
Capital felonies under Cartral — Crotrn 
ef the causey, the middle of the street. 
Scotch. ] 
rown (kroun), 2f 1. To cover, decorate, 
or invest with, or as if with, a crown; hence, 
to invest with regal dignity and power. 

I teft thee supping with Peisianas, 

With thy head full of wine, and thy hair crew's. 

Alatt. Arno, 

If you will elect by my advice, 

Croton him, and say, * Long live our Emperor.” 


SAad, 
& To confer upon, as a mark of honour, 
reward, or dignity: to honour; to reward; 
to recompense; to dignify; to adorn. 
Thow hast crowwed him with glory and honour. 
Ps. vill. 5. 
She'll crew a grateful and a constant fame, 
ATA THRE PONT. 


& To form the topmost or finishing part of; 
to terminate or finish; to complete ; to 
consummate; to perfect. ‘Crown'd a happy 
life with a fair death.’ Tennyson, 

To crown the whole, came a proposition emboily- 
ing the three requests, Afaticy. 
4. Milit. to effect al ent upen, as upon 
the covered way, in a siege, by sapping upon 
a gincis near the crest. froodrich,—-T'o crown 
a knot (naut.), to finish a knot ny peas 
the strands of the rope over and under eac 
other, 

Crown (kroun), a. Relating to, pertaining 
to, or connec’ with, the crown; as, the 
crown jewels. — Croton or demerna lands, 
‘The lands, estate, or other real property be- 
—— to the crown or sovereign. The 
lands belonging to the British crown are 
now usually surrendered to the country at 
the beginning of every sovereigns reign, in 
return for an allowance fixed at a certain 
amount for the reign by parliament. They 
are placed under commissioners, and the 
revenne derived from them becomes part 
of the consolidated fund.—Crown-debt, a 
debt due to the crown, whose claim ranks 
before that of all other creditors, and may 
be enforced by a summary process called an 

Grown-agent (kroun’i-jent), n. In Scot- 

wr in roun‘é-jent), mn. In 
land, the agent or solicitor who, under the 
lord-advocate, takes charge of criminal pro- 
ceedings. 

Crown-antler (kroun‘ant-lér), » The top- 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See KEY, 
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most branch or antler of the horn of a stag. | Crown-side (kroun’sid), n. See Crown- 


See ANTLEK. 

Crown-court (kroun’kért), n. In law, the 
court in which the crown or criminal busi- 
ness of an assize is 

Crowned (kround), p. anda. 1. Invested 
with a crown or with regal power and 
nity; honoured; dignified; — —— wi 
& crown, wreath, land, or distinction; 
recompensed; terminated; “completed; F 
fected.—2. Of or pertaining to a so¥ 
sovereign; consummate. 

Min herte, to pitous and to nice, 
All innocent of his malice... 
Granted him love. Chaucer, 
—Crowned cup, (a) a cup surmounted by 
a garland. Oa bumper; a cup so full of 
liquor that the contents rise above the sur- 
face like a crown. 
He shall, unpledged, carouze one — cup 
To all these ladies’ health. Old play. 

Crowner (kroun’ér), » He who or that 

which crowns or completes, 
O thou mother of delights -— 
Crowner of all happy hights. Bean, & Fi, 

Crowner! (kroun’ér), n. Corruption of 
coroner. 

The cremner hath set on her, and finds it Christian 
burial, Shak. 


Crow-net (kro‘net),n In England, a net 
for catching wild fowls. 

Crownet | un‘et), mn. 1. A coronet. 

Though crownetr, Pulteney, blazon on thy plate, 


Adds the base mark one scruple to their wes ht? 
Whitehead. 


2. The chief end; result; ultimate reward. 
Whose bosom was my crotemet, my chief end. Shad. 


Crown-glass (kroun’glas), n The finest 
sort of common window-glass. It is used 
in connection with flint-glass for dioptric 
instruments in order to destroy the disagree- 
able effect of the — 3 —* A 

Crown-imperial (kroun-im-pé'ri-al), n. 
British liliaceous plant, Fritilaria tmperi- 
alis, cultivated for its beautiful flowers. 
Called also —— iatle. — 

(kroun'ing), p. a, Investing 
witha crown; adorning; re ing; complet- 
ing: perfecting ee ee Crom. 

— crowning act of a long career.” 


Crowning un‘ing), m L The act of 
investing — a —** or regal dignity; 
the state of being so invested; coronation. 

I mean * voice for crowning of the king. Shad. 
The first of all his knights 

Knighted by Arthar at his crvaening, Tennyson. 

2 In arch. the finishing of a member or any 

ornamental work.—3, Naut, the finishing 


— a knot or interwea of the strands. 
-law (kroun'la), n. at part of the 
common-law of England which is applicable 


— 2 matters. 

kroun‘lg-yér), mn. A lawyer 
in yay service of the crown; a lawyer who 
takes cognizance of criminal cases, 
Crownless (kroun’les), a. Dvestitute of a 
crown. 
Crownlet (kroun‘let), ». A small crown. 
Sir W. Scott. 
-—_ n. <A particular 


ene of eins 
variety of fishing net. 

Crown-office (kroun‘of-fis), mn. In England, 
a department of the Queen's Bench division 
of the h Court of Justice, It takes cog- 
nizance of criminal causes, from high trea- 
son down to trivial misdemeanours and 
breaches of the peace. The office is com- 
monly called the crown-side of the Court of 
Queen's Bench. 

Crown-paper (kroun’pé-pér), n, SeeCrown, 
nn, 

Crown-piece (kroun’pés), n. A British coin 

crown-post ‘(irom ‘phat In buildé 

roun .n In 
t aah stands upright in the mid 

—* ween two principal rafters, and from 

which proceed struts or braces to the middle 

of each rafter. It is otherwise called a King- 


or King’s-piece, or Joggle 
drown. (kroun’prins), a the prince- 
royal who is apparently successor to the 


Pain 
wn-property (kroun'pro-pér-ti), n. Pro- 
ero bg Re ae rk to the sovereign in virtue of 
or her office. See CROWN, a, 
Crown-saw (kroun’ss), n. A species of 
circular saw formed by cutting the teeth 
round —* edge of a cylinder, as the sur- 
n’s 
— (kroun’skab), n. A cancerous 
nful sore formed round the corners 
rse's hoof. 


and 
of a 


Fite, fiir, fat, fgll; me, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 


OFFICE. 

Crown-solict}or fatter in tegen n, In 
state prosecutions, the so who prepares 
the prosecution. In this is done 
by the mong to the treasury, In Ireland, 
a solicitor is attached to each circuit, who 
gets up case for the 
crown in nal prose- 
cutions, 

(kroun’- 


Crown-~ 
this-]), 4. See CROWN-IM- 
PERIAL, 


rr 


Crown-wheel (kroun’- 
whél), n, A wheel with 
cogs or teeth set at right 


Crown-wheel of 
watch. 


ance. It is also called a Contrate-wheel or 
Pace-wheel. 

-work un'wérk), n In fort. an 
outwork running into the fleld, consisting 
of two demi-bastions (a a) at the extremes, 


Crown- work. 


and an entire bastion (+) in the middle, with 
curtains (cc). It is designed to gain some 
hill or advantageous post and cover the 
— works. 

ail) —— n. A crow’s feather 
—s nto a pen, and used where fine writ- 
ing is required, as in lithography, tracing, 


Crow’s-bill (kriz’bil), ». In surg. a kind 
of forceps for extracting bullets and other 
things from wounds. 

Crow’s-feet (kréz’fét), n. pl. The wrinkles 
brought on by — and around the 
outer corners of the ey 

Crow’s-foot (kroz’tut, n. Milit. a caltrop 


Grow-sili ¢ (kro’silk), n. The common name 
of several —— plants of the genus Con- 


ferva, as the C. fracta, C. crispata, —— Cc. 
ricularis. They are so n from their 
fine thread-like flamenta, 


Crow’'s-nest (kréz’nest), nm. A barrel or box 
fitted up on the main-topmast cross-trees or 





Crow’s-nest, H M. ship Alert, 1875. 


main- lant croas-trees of an arctic vea- 
sel for the shelter of the look-out man. 
Crowstone pt beens n. 1. The topstone of 
the gable end of a house.—2. A local term for 
a —— in the Yorkshire and Derbyshire 
Crowth D (rrouth), n. See CRwTH. 
Crow-toe (kri’ts), n A British —— of 
the genus Ranunculus, called 
Soot (which see). 
the rathe that forsaken dies: 
Thetuhed ———— jessainine. Af fiten. 
Crozier, Cronter (ert’shi-4o), n, [0.E, croi- 
sier, rom croys, Fr. crow, croiz, a 
cross. —— 1 A staff about 5 feet 
long, surmounted by a floriated cross or 





Crosier- 
ed (kro’zhi-érd), a. Bearing a crozier; as, 
croriered prelates. 

(kré-zof'o-ra), mn. A genus of 


annual or — 
phorbiacem. The ae mond 


t, 

It is a native of warm places 

— the pe dy called ; — — a 
eep purple dye urnsole pro- 
rties are id, emetic, corrosive, and 


Cruched -friar (krucht’ fri- = n Se 
CRUTCHED-FRIAR. 


L eruz, a cross} 
transverse; 
cial incision. —2. 


And from the tmagination’s crmcial heat 
Catch u thelr men and women of o Ouse 
For ac’ &. 8. Browsing. 


deep val low colour, the Cyprinus cardssius, 
carp, family idm, differing 
rom the common carp in having no barbules 
at its mouth, inhabiting lakes, and 
rivers in the north of and 

It has been found in the 
between Hammersmith and Windsor It 
forms an excellent article of food It has 
i confounded with C. gidelio, or Prussian 


Cruciate (kro’shi-at), v.t. crest oe 
ture, from cruz, a cross.) To torture; to 
torment ; to afflict with extreme pain or dis- 
tress, [Rare or obsolete.) 


They vexed, tormented, and 
crucial the weake weake conscien- 
“ ces of men. Bale, 
=~ Cruciate (kri’shi-at), @ 
L Tormented. [Rare.}— 
2 In dot. an thet ap- 
plied to leaves, tlowers,fc., 





(krv'si-bl), n {L.L. crucibulum, a 

~~ melting metals, from the 
seen in G. kruse, E. cruae, D. kroes, 
LL word 


i roo 


materials, as black-lead, platina, &c. Glass- 





néte, not, move; 


tabe, tub, bull; oil, pound; = i, Se. abune; 9, Sc. fey. 


CRUCIFER 


maker's crucibles are usually made of Stour- 
— < . Platina crucibles are princi- 
— yed for chemical uses. —2. A 

liow p at the bottom of a chemical 
furnace.— 3. In a moral sense, sometimes 
used with the meaning of a severe or search- 
ing test; as, his probity was tried in the 
— of temptation, poverty, suffering, 


band ie be. being re-arranged 
'd through thes crnecsbie of time. 
Matt, Arnold. 


Crucifer (kri’si-fér), mn. In bet, a plant of 
er Cruciferw. 


— (kro-sif’ér-£), n. 
erucis, a cross, and fero, to . from the 
cross-like arrangement of the petals] A 
very extensive nat. order of dicotyledonous 
plants. It consists of herbs with a pun- 
gent or acrid watery juice. They have all 
flowers with six stamens, two of which are 
short, and four se and the 

limbs of which form a Maltese 
ence their name. The frnit is a pod wit with 
a — —* placenta dividing it into two 
cells, It is called a siliqne when much 
longer than it is broad, and a silicle when 
poe The mustard, water-cress, turnip, 


-grass, radish, horse-rad. 
= * is family. They have nearly 
alla volatile cae dispersed 


rough every 
part, from which they have their peculiar 
odour and sharp taste, and their etimnu- 
lant and antiscorbutic qualities. None are 
really poisonous. Some are found in our 


because of their beauty or fragrance, 
as the wall-flower, stock, &c, 
(kri-sif’ér-us), a, IL erneifer 


—crux, a cross, and fero, to bear.} 1. Bear- 
Ing the cross; resem ling a cross — 2. In bet, 
noting plants whose four petals are so ar- 
ranged as to resemble a cross. See CRrvct- 
FEKR. 

(kréi'si-fi-ér), n. A person who 
crucifies; one who puts another to death on 
a cross. 

Visible judgments were executed on Christ's eru- 
eifters. Hammond. 
Crucifix (krii’si-fiks), n. IL erucifizus, from 

, to fix to a cross—ertez, a cross, and 


Aigo, fix] 1. A cross, or representation of 
across, with the figure of Christ crucified 
upon it. 

There stands at the upper end of fta crucifix, 
very mech — he Tee fowrs of our Saviour re- 
presents him in death, .4daiisove. 

2 The cross - Curist: & a religion of 
Christ. Jer. Taylor. 
1 ( kro’ si-fiks), ». t. To erucify, 

*Mock'd, bay — — 532 for our 
foule sins.’ 


Crucifixion, (kro ——— n. a tess —— 
cIFIx.) L t of nailing —— 
n to a croas, forthe purpose of pu ne 
to death.—2. The state of being oo 


or fastened to a cross; death upon a cross, — 
3. Intense suffering or affliction; great men- 


tal trial. 
Cruciform (kro’si-form), @ [. erux, a 
cross, and form, ni 1, Cross-shaped. 
2 In bot. (rout, et pret & pp. crucified; 
‘ ot. pre’ Pp. eruci) 
ir, ort ii L. erw crus, 
— crying : tier) 1. To'nall to 


—— 
— ling the hands 
and feet to a cross or gibbet, sometimes 
snaentiy by fastening a criminal to a tree 
© 
But they cried, Cruel Wm, erwetiy hie. yn, oe. 


‘Thay craciiy v2 thamesiven tha Sen of Gos aires. 
2. In Serip. to subdue; to mortify; to de- 
stroy the power or ruling influence of. 

aie are Chins shave crucified the — 

affections and Gai, ¥. 


3+ To cece lanl? 

k ho him, 
renga seit tr Tica: 
Crucigerous (kri-sij’ér-us), a. [L. cruz, 
erueig, a cross, and gero, to carry.) Bearing 
the cross. iL, tL 
Crucily, Crusily (kris’il-f), a. erur, 
erucia, a cross.] In Aer, a term applied 
a field or charge strewn with crosses. 

Written also Crusuly. 


Crud a), Curt. See CURD, 
Gruddle (head aly, vi 1+ To curdle. 
See how thy blood crnddier at this, Beau. & Fi. 


2 T wd; to huddle. 
Crude (kréd}, a. { tl ge ag Taw, 


— — le from — eru, as 
eruor W. cra ern, 
blood, J8 lood. Seo theo under 
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CRUMMABLE 





—— * a mature or perfect etnies im- 
mature; as, crude juice. 
1 come to plack a a 5 
ae, 
4. Uneoncocted; not well digested in the 
stomach. 
we the body, to be converted and altered, is 
bmi | for the efficient that shoukl convert or 
— ereby it holdeth fast the first form or con- 
sistence, it is crude and isconcoct. facon, 
5. Not brought to perfection; unfinished; 
immature; as, the crude materials of the 
earth. —-4. Ww anting experience or wisdom ga. 
thered from it; having undigested motions. 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself; 
Crude, of intoxicate, collecting toys, = Af nour, 
7. Undigested; not matured; not well formed, 
arranged, or prepared = the intellect; as, 
erude notions; a erude plan; a crude 
theo ‘Absurd expressions, erude, abor- 
tive —8* Roscommon. —8. Inpainting, 
** to a picture when the co 
ru ee ee ee blend or har- 


state Fes — or ted; im- 
Tmatureness; as, aah agree ofa theory. 
Crudity (krod’i-ti), n. [L. cruditas.] 1. Raw- 

ness; crodeness. —2 


- which is crude, 
or in an undigested state. 


T are ressed with learning as a stomach 
wih ie” Hammond. 


Grady" dara) a To curdle. 
Grady t & a. Concreted; co ted. 
oe ig wounds wi erudy 


wane congea Spenser. 
rudy (kro), a. (See CRUDE.) Crude; 
raw; 


a Pe ascends me into the brain and 
me foolish, dull, and crvdy vapours 
that ‘environ ft. Shak, 


Crue- eee) n. The pil- 


chard. [Scote 
Cruel (krii’el), a. . cruel; L. erudelia. 
See CruDE] 1. Di to give pain to 
others, in body or mind; wi oe 
to torment, vex, or afflict; desti te of pi 


asion, or : 
applied to persons. ‘Cruel as death, and 





hungry as grave.” Thomeon, 

They are crwed, and have po mercy, Jer. vi. 23. 
2 Exhibiting or proc from cruelty 
inhuman; ef, or 7 
exerted in tormen . vexing, or afflicting : H 
said of di tion, ‘mood, manner, act, 
words, and élike. ‘This most cruet 


of our queen.” Shak. ‘Cruel seem'd 
captain’s mood.” Teanyson. 
The tender mercies of the wicked are crne/. 
Prov, xil. r0. 
Syx. Inhuman, barbarous, ——— pitt piti- 
lesa, savage, ferocious, brutal, bru tish, un- 
merciful, 52* ‘unrelenting, fell, se- 
vere, unfeel hard-hearted, flinty. 
eb-li), adv. 1, Inacruel man- 
ner; with cqrualiy, inhumanly; barbarously. 
Because he cruelly oppressed, be shall dic in his 
iniquity, ’ Ezck, xviii, 18, 
2 Painfully; with severe pain or torture. 
The Scottish arrows being — J —— slender enter 
inte a man or horse most Spenser. 
& Extremely. [Collog.} ) Which shows how 
cruelly the country _ Lig astray in follow- 
ing the town.’ Speetat: 
Cruelness (kri’ el- ues), n. Inhumanity; 
cruelty. 


hn shames nat to be wish weeitions Bined Hallet, 
But taketh glory in her cruelnesse 9 = Spenser. 


Cruels (kri’elz), nm. See CREWELS. 

Cruel rvel-ti), mn [O.Fr. eruelté (Pr. 
eruat erudelitas.) 1. A sa whic i rat 
barous tion or temper, which i 

fied in giving unnecessary pain or 

to others: applied to persons; as, — cruelty 
of savages; the cruelty and envy of the 
a le.—2. Barbarous eed; any act which 
inflicts unnecessary : any act intended 
to torment, et, or which actually 
torments or ets, without necessity; a 
wrong; an act of injustice or 

‘Cruelties worthy of the dungeons of the 


not cooked or prepared Inquisi 
ia a 


uisition.’ Masonuiny, —SynN. Inhumanity, 
~ Og — pa 4 brutality. 
Cruenta’ bx rte — a, eruentatua, 
from pend ot ody. } with 
blood. ——— cloth.” Glanville. 
Cruentoust —58 a. 
from ¢ruor, blood.) Bloody; cruentate. 
and erventous civil war.’ A 


(Contr. from Fr. cruch- 
cruche, a pitcher. Akin crock, 
A vial or small glass bottle for 
holding vinegar, oil, &e, 

Cruet-stand (krv’et-stand), ». A frame, 
often of Clog tor holding — 


moet cruel 


ore — —8 See Caoss.] 
is, a cross. 
To tail hither and thither, or to reve on the 
ocean in search of an enemy's ships for cap- 
ture, for a —— — yee: 
sure, or other as, admi 
cruised poe ones the labeue Islands and 
Gen! a pirate ¥ was cruising in the Gulf of 
e 
Cruise (kroz) n. A voyage made in various 
sailing 


courses; & to and fro, as in search of 
an enemy's ships, or for pleasure. 
Cruiser ér),n A person or a comme * 


cruises; usually an armed ship tha 
and fro for capturing an enemy's shi Pie 
"| protecting the commerce of the hip. or 


lunder. 
5 cGael] A Pict. 


The word ‘erwithweacka” in Gaelic means whees, 


(krtiv), 
wattled fold 
2. A sort of 


(Gael. cro, a hovel a 
1. A sty; a mean hovel. — 
‘ge formed by stakes on a 
tidal river or sea-beach for catching 
fish. When the tide flows the fishes swim 
over the wattles, but are left by the ebbing 
of the tide. [Scoteh in both senses.) 
Grait.t a. Curled. Chaueer. 

Cruller (krul'lér), n. See KRULLER. 

Crumb, Crum m), mn. [A. Sax. erume, 
cruma, acrumb; cog. D, kruim, L.G. krawmne, 
krome, Dan. krumme, G. krume, a — 
from root of crimp. See CRIMP. ], 
small fragment or piece; usually, a ana 
=o trend oe —— bro! en or cut 


Lazarus . desiring to be fed with the crnmaAg 
which fell from the rich man’s table, Luke xvi, 21, 
2. The soft part of bread. 


Dest unto dust, what must be, must; 
If you can't get crmmd, — — 


Crumb (krum), et L To break into small 

jeces with the fingers; as, to erumb bread 

to milk.—2. In —— to cover meat, 
&c., with bread-crum 

Crumb-brush je n, A brash 
for aw crumbs off the table. 

Crum (krum‘kloth), n. A cloth to 
be laid under a table to receive falling frag- 
ments, and keep the carpet or floor clean. 
It is often made to extend over the greater 
part of a dining-room floor, for the better 

rotection of the carpet. 
ble(krum’bl), ¢.¢. pret. & pp. crumbled; 

PRE. crumbling, [A dim. form from erw 

e D. kruimeten, G. kriimet to crumbte, 
See Crump, Crop.) To break into smal! 
pieces; to divide into minute parta 

He with his bare wand can unthread thy jolnts, 

And crvwiée all thy sinews. ‘dite, 

Crumble (krum’bl), vi 1. To fall into 
small pieces; to break or part into small 
fragments. 

Ifa eevee ts brittle, & will crnmsils into gravel 
Arend. 


of, 
2 To fall to decay; to become frittered 
away; to perish. 
One hundred and forty thousand 
cruméted away in the most lmperceptibie manner, 
Dirracté. 


Crumble —— n. A small crumb; a 
fragment. [Local. 
—— a, Apt to crumble; 


Crum 
| brittle; friable; as, a erwmbly stone; crumbly 
bread. Trollope. ‘The crumbly soil.” Haw- 


thorne, 
Crumby, 4. See CruMMY. 


had 


Crum: n. Same as Crumb-cloth. 
Crumenal ‘mé-nal), 4 (L. erumena, 
a small m — —J ‘purse. * Thus cram 
* their erumenal,’ Dr. H. 
ore. 


(krum’a-bi), @. That may be 
broken into amall pieces or crumbs. 





ch, chain; éh, Se. lock; 


&, 90; 


j, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


CRUMMIE 
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CRUSTY 





Crummie (krum’i), n. [From a Teutonic 


and Celtic root krum, krom, crooked. See 
Crume.}] A name fora cow that has crooked 
horns. [Seotch.] 

n. [See above.) A 


(kram’ok 
staff with a crooked head for leaning on. 
(Scotch. } 


Called also a Crummie Stick. 


Crummy, Crumby (krum’'i), a. 1. Full of 
crumbs —2 wg A the crumb of bread is; | Cruse 
not crusty; as, a crwmby loaf A 


Crumpt (kramp), @. 2* crooked, 

rump? (kr seen in a krum, krumm, 
D krom, crooked; also in W. crom, crim, 
—* concave; Ir. and Gael. crom, 
crooked. ] Crooked; bent. —— backs 
and cramp shoulders,’ Jer. Ta. 

Crump (krump),@ [Perhaps im imitative of 
sound made in eating; comp.crunch.) Brittle; 
crusty; dry-baked; crisp. [Provincial Eng: 
lish and Scotch.) 

Crumpet (krum’pet), n. A sort of muffin 
or tea-cake, —— light and spongy. 

Crumple (krum'pl), ro pret. & pp.crumpled; 
ppr.crumpling. [A dim. form c — allied 

to crimp and cramp; = a ) 

To draw or press into wrin or folds; 


rumple. 
Plague on him, how he has craspled our bands! 
etseger, 
My friend Sir Roger aligited from his hese, aad 
exposing his palm to two o¢ three that stood hy him, 
they erwmipicd it into all sha aed ditig ently 
scanned every wrinkle that could be nude in it. 
Addison, 
Ceumipte ( Lido gd vi. To contract; to 
dram shrive: 
rumpling (krum’pling), m. A small de- 
—— apple. Johnson. 


Crumpy —— Easily broken; brittle; 


crisp; cram 
Crunch arena, vt. [See CRAUNCH.] To 
crush with the teeth; to chew with violence 
anid noise; as, to crunch a biscuit, 
(krunsh), et 1.To craunch.—2 To 
press vith force and noise thro a brittle 
obstacle by crushing it to small pleces. “The 
ship crunched through the ice.” Kane. 
Crune n),¢.t, To bellow; to roar. [North 
of England] See CRoon, 
*Thow hear'st that lordly Bull of mine, 
* quoth af epi then; 
ae 4 uly to the Wi hills he ervenes, 
That crane to bie again.’ Senuthey. 
Crunk, Crunklet (krungk, krungk’l), vi. 
ees age et —5 Icel. tink, a raven's 
croak, kra to croak.) To cry like a 
crane. 
Cruor (kri’or), n. IL See CrupE.] Gore. 
Cruorin (kré'or-in), m. [See above.) The 
red colouring matter of blood corpuscles. 
It exists in distinct cles or globules, 
* ware ovtsined fn the form of a brick- 
powder. s an organic substance, 
containing carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, phos- 
phores, — tron, and oxygen. Called 


orup 
pe 4 ies — n. "The croup; the buttocks. 
p). a. [For erwump, brittle, with the 
oma of the nasal letter.) 1. Short; 
‘Crup cake.” Todd.—2. Snappish; 
‘A ———— Todd, [in both 


nes pate 

Crupper (krup’pér), n. (Fr. crow . from 
croupe, the buttocks of a horse. CROUP. ] 
1. The buttocks of a horse; the raump.—2 A 
strap al leather which is buckled toa saddle, 
and passing under a horse's tail prevents 
the saddle from being cast forward on to 
the horse's neck 


Crupper (krup’pér), v.t. To put a crupper 
Grappa * wy te hi cre t, [Secoteh,] 
Orval (arOr'ely a “(t. eruvelie, trom orwe, 


cruri#, the leg.) 1. Belonging to the leg: as, 
erural artery, which conveys blood to 
and the crural vein, which rat old 
it.—2. Sha like a leg or root.—Crural 
arch, the ligament of the thigh: also called 
I Arch, Ligament of Poupart, &e, 
Grnsade (kru-cad)y n. [Fr. croisade, from 
L. crus, a cross] 1. A military e dition 
under the banner of the cross, undertaken 
by Christians in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, for the recovery of the 
Holy Land from the power of infidels or 
Mohammedans.—2. Any enterprise under- 
taken throngh enthusiasm; aa, a crusade 
against intemperance.—3. A Portuguese 
coin; a crusade mA ery — * 
et pret. & pp. eruaad⸗d 


Crusade (kry- 
— 5 ‘© engage in a crusade; to 
support or any cause with zeal; as, 
‘Cease against common sense,” 
Green, 

Crusader -sid'ér), n. A person engaged 











(kry-sdd'ing), a. Engaged in or 
pie ree Ba the Crusades. ‘Some grey cru- 

Sight Matt. Arnold. 

(kry-sa'dd), n 1+ A military cra- 
sade. Swinburne.—2. A coin of 
the value of 2« &d., 80 called —& 
the cross stamped on it. *I had rather lost 
my purse fall of erusadoes," Shak, 

) a. ID kroes. See CRUCIBLE.) 
lecup; a bottle or cruet. 
Take with thee a cruse of honey. 1 Ki. xiv, g 


Cruset (kriis’et), nm. [Fr. creuzet See Cres- 
SET, CRUCIBLE.) A goldsmith’s crucible or 


melting- 

Crush. — vt [From 0.Fr. ernisir, 
ho to crack or crash, which —_ i 
from the Teutonic; comp. Dan. Ww. 
krysta, Icel. kreista, kreysta, to —— 
press; Goth. kriustan, to gnash.]} ee Mik To 
press and brulse between two hard bodies 
to squeeze 80 as to force out of its natural 
shape; to bruise by pressure. 
The ass. . . crushed Balaam's foot 


win. xxih 2 

2 To press with violence; to force together 
into a mass. 

When loud winds from diffrent quarters rash, 

Vast clouds cacount’ring, ose another — 

a 
& To overwhelm by pressure; to beat or 
a aoe Son ieee an incumbent weight, with 
wreaking oe bruising; as, the man was 

y the fall of a tree, 
To crush the pillars which the pile sustain. Dryden. 


4. To —— *15 power, to subdue; to 


inet the wall. 


conquer ete resistance; as, to crush 
one’s en ‘Speedily gr ar Bl and 
crushing the rebels." Sit W . Seott.—-5, To 
oppress grievoualy, 


Thou shalt be only oppressed and ———— 


6 To bruise and break into fine particles by 
beating or grinding; to comminute; as, to 
erush quartz. —To crush grapes or apples, 
to squeeze them till bruised and broken, so 
that" the juice escapes. — To crush out, to 
force out by pressure. 
Bacchus that first from end th le 
Coushed tha sweet poieen of siouned tine, Afsiten. 
—To crush a cup, to drink together; to 
crack a bottle, 
of the b of M 
Fe ae ee i Scraah 2 cup ol wae. "Shed. 


Syx. To break, bruise, pound, — over- 
wer, rostrate, * uer, OTF 
crush , 2 ‘o be 22 into a 
Fer ap i by external weight or force. 
)},” 1. A violent collision or 
ee together; a fall that breaks or 
bruises into a confused mass as, the — 
of a large tree ‘ of a building. —2 Violent 
pressure caused we crowd; mass of sepa- 
rate objects crowded together. 
Strove who should be smothered deepest In 
Fresh ernst’ of leaves. Meats, 
Crushed (krusht), pp. and a Pressed or 
squeezed BO a8 to broken or wrulsed; 
ceeeesen yl oF repens Wy ores meee 
or ya evo 
broken or bruised to powder; comminuted. 
Crusher ‘ar), m oe 
which crushes.—2 [Slang.] A policeman. 
Crush-hat (krush'hat),. Asoft hat which 
may be carried under the arm without hav- 


ing ite destroyed, 
Crushing (krush’ing) ), « Ha the power 
to crush; —— ving — 


The blow must be quick and crushing. Macaulay. 


Crush-room (krush‘riim), n. A lange saloon 
in a theatre, opera-house, &c., in which the 


andience may promenade between the acts — 


or during the intervals of an entertainment. 
ro'zhi-an), sn. Crucian (which see). 


, Crusuly,@. In her. same as Cru- 


cily. 
Crust (krust), m (L. crusta, through 0. Fr. 
— ‘A hard or comparatively hard 
ex coat or covering; as, the crust of 
bread; the crust of snow; the crust of a pie. 
T hand seen he sintue of un amparar cube bd 
under a crust of dross. 


2. A collection of matter into a hard body; 


an incrustation; specifically, = t from 
wine, as it ripens, collec’ interior | 
of bottles, &c_, and capaloting of tartar and 
colouring matter.—3. A plece of crust; a 
waste piece of bread. 

Give me a hollow tree, 

A erwat and liberty, Pope. 


4. A shell, as the hard covering of a crab 
and some other animals —5. The solid por- 
tion of our globe which is acceaslble to our 


in a crusade. inspection and observation. 


Fate, fiir, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 





Crust (krust), «f 1. To cover with a hard 
case or coat; to spread over the surface a 
substance harder than the matter covered; 
to incrust; to envelop; as, to crust a thing 
with clay; to erwet cake with sugar. 

‘Their legs, and breasts, and bodies stood crated 
with bark. Addison, 


With blackest moss the flower-pots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all, Teweryson. 


* Foul and 


in hard wives 
— waa eal chek 
Sir i. Tempie. 
| Crusta (krus’ta), n. [L.] In gem seulp. a 
gem engraved for inlaying a Vase or other 
——— In bot. a 


plied to Ge 

brittle crustaceous thallus t of 2 in 
zool, the bony covering of the crah, lobster, 
&c.—4 In a@nat. the layer of true bone 
(crusta petrosa =stony crust) which covers 
the of a tooth, as enamel covers the 
e crown. In the teeth of elephants 
and rodents this substance, under the name 
of cement, appears in the crown, f 
the softer between the hard 
ridges of the grinding surface. 

(krus-ta’shé-a), n pl. One of the 
three primary divisions or classes inte which 
annnlosae animals vided with articulated 
limbs are di The body is divided 
into head, thorax, and abdomen, of which 
the two former are united into a single 
masa, cephalothorax, covered with a shield 
or cara) , and the aldiomen usally pre- 
sents appearance of a tail In some— 
the sandho woodlouse, &c.—the head 
is — istinct from the thorax. The 
Crustacea breathe by branchim or gills, or by 
membranous vesicles, or by the general sur- 
face; and the body is com of a series 
of rings more or lems distinct. They possess 
—— of persons lost parts in an 
eminent degree. ey have a tegumentary 
or outward, calcareous skeleton, in natwe 
obviously different from the internal one ef 
the vertebrata; it consists of a great num- 


Jetons or shells in the progress of : 

this is the case with cra =i a 

They are divided into — the Podoph- 

thalmata or stalked-eyed, the thai- 

mata or sessile the Cirri Cope- 
Ostracoda, le 


pol — o-ji), nm. (L erusta, shel, 
and G branch of 


rT, logos, discourse] That 


erust-like shell; belonging to the Crustacea: 


erus' 
(krus-ta’shus-nea), a The 
quality of having a crust-like jointed shell 
a, Crusty. 
tal-of'ik-al), a. Same 
(which see). 


Covered with a 
crust; as, crusta 


(krust-d’ah . An adherent 
‘shon), . 
man incrustation. 

Crustific (krust-if'ik), a. Producing a crust 
or skin. 


— -li), adv. Peevishly; harshly; 
* (krust’i-nes), m1. a 


of crust; hardnesa —2 
— — ernst; of the 

e nature 
as: och te a hard covering: 
hard; —————— a 
substance.—2. Peevish: sna 


surface ot 
; surly. 


How now, thoew core of enry? 
Thou crusty batch of nature, what's the news? 





néte, not, méve; tube, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; ¥, Se. fey. 


cRUT 





rE, {Perhaps Fr. crogte, crust. 
Grut (k ps | 


‘The shaggy part of oak 
Crutch ( hh), nm. (O.E. erueehe; there is 
also a form crotch, almost identical in mean- 
ing; both closely connected with A, Sax, 
eryee, criee, & staff, a crutch; D. kruk, G. 
knicke, Dan. — Sw, all signi- 
fying a crutch. ‘root is 
ef crook, whence also L.L. croea, a crook, 
* a cruteh.) 1, A staff with a curving 
eroas piece at the head, to be placed under 
the 8 arm or shoulder to support the lame 
in w 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 


Sbouldered his erick, and showed how fields were 


cant. 
He fe aiken, — crutches for stilts, bad 
sermons for Macautay. 


2 Pig. —— ears Mid Seiten 
Beaaty doth varnish age, as if mew be 
<a gives the crutch tee cradle’s iafancy. Shak, 
poy fixture or adjustment with ahead or 
like that of a crutch; as, a. (a a forked 
A for the leg on a lady's sad (b) A 
forked support for the main- boom of a 
sloop, brig, or cutter, &c., and for the driver 
boom of a ship, when thelr —— sails 
are stowed (c) A of knee-timber 
placed withinside a ship, for the securit * 
the heels of the cant-timbers abaft. ( 
stanchion of wood or iron in a ship, the 
a part of which is forked to receive a 
ne: mast, yard, &c., when not in use, 
(kruch), ¢.¢. Tosupport on crutches; 
to prop or sustain with le helps. 
Two fools that crutcé their feeble sense on verse. 


Dryden. 
Crutched (krucht), p. anda. 1. Supported 
with — —— th a 
erosa.—Cruftched Friars, an * of 1 —* 


founded at b mai in 1169, yy from 
cross as ir special 

* ee originally formed the head of 
ir distinctive staff; afterwards they wore 

it in red cloth on their back and breast. 
Their habit was blue. A well-known dis- 
trict in London has its name from its being 


the locality.of their monastery. Called also 
Crouched Friars, Crossed » and 
Latin Cructati. 


Crux (kruks), n [L. cruz, a cross.) 1. The 
Cross, a southern constellation 
of four bright stare altunted close to the 
hinder-legs and under the body of Centaurus. 
2 (From creez, a means of torture.) Any- 
thing that puzzles or vexes in a high degree. 
Dear dean, since in crvses and puns 
Pray, why isa woman a sieve and 8 tor alee 

Cruz criti th — 
— jcorum, the ic 
thatcan occur to critics; ad 
an extremely hard nut 
for the critics to crack, 
=* passage ina Greek 
au 


} 
kind of Violin with six 
sed i formerly much 


—— Four of 
by a bow, 


were played 
and two 
was struck or — 


thickness 4 


— * 
‘; ppr. —— {From Crwth.—Carl Enget's 
Musical Instruments. 


Dies an * others h Tt. 5. 08 
qu re, to cry, whence 

cridar, 8p. gritar. Wedgwood oats 
believe it is onomatopoetic in —* and 
compare it with G, schreien; D. sechrey, 
a cry, weeping: W. criaw, to ery, to weep; 
A. Sax. greetan, Se. greet, to weep.) 1. Toutter 
a loud velos: Se to speak, , or exclaim with 





nyson.—2. To ‘call importunately; Io ** 
—— loud voice by way of earnest request 
The "The people cre 
cried to Moses, and he prayed, 
Num, xi. & 


8. To utter a loud voice in weeping; to utter 
the voice of sorrow; to lament. 


cried to Pharaoh for bread, Gen. atl. ¢¢. 


But rhe ches peachy fe Is, be. 14. 
Esau and bitter 
Gen. xavil. 5% 


4 To weep or shed tears, 
Her who sill weeps with spungy tyes, 
And her who is dry cork, kad never crter. 


ch, chain; th, Sc. loch;  g, go; 


J, job; 
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6. To utter a loud voice in giving public 
notice. 
Go and ery in the ears of Jerusalem. Jer. ii. 2. 
The voice of him that erie in the wilderness. 


Is xi 
4. To utter a loud inarticulate sound, a a 
dog or other animal. 
fa neowsip's aS 1 Be 
There I crouch when owls docry. Shah, 


7. To call for vengeance or punishment. 
The hire of the labourers, who have iad, 
your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
erteth, Jam. v. 4 
—To ery againat, to exclaim or utter a loud 
voice by way of reproof, threatening, or 
censure. 
Arise, go to Nineveh, and cry aga frat it. Jon. i. 2. 
ey out, (a) to exclaim; to vociferate; 
to clamour; to utter a loud voice. 
—— io a spirit taketh him, and ne ** ericth 
Luke ix. 9. 
° To complain loudly; to utter lamenta- 
tions, 
When any evil has been w: 
groan as pitifully, and ery 
Tillotien, 


~Te against, to complain loud) 
seule aun a view to — to bien; 
to utter censure.—J cry you merey,t 1 beg 


rdon. 
cry a, t. To utter loudly; to sound 
abroad; to proclaim; to name pee and 
publicly, 80 as to give notice : to 
advertise by crying; a, to cry goods; ary 
& lost child. 
All, all exy shame against ye, Shak, 
PESTS ca 
i? 
—To ery down, (a) to decry; to depreciate by 
= or in writing; to dispraise; to con- 


philosophers, the 
as loud, as Scher man y 


Men of dissolute lives ony down religion. because 
they would not be under the restraints of 


Tiltetson. 
(b) To overbear. 
Cry down this fellow's insolence, Shak, 
—To ery up, (a) to praise; to applaud; to 
extol as, to cry up a — * ts or 
o or a woman's u ery up 
romain (6)t To raise the price 
of by proclamation; as, to ery up certain 
oda flat emp ar toencourage. See ALM. 
Cry Gi), = 1. In a general sense, a loud 
und articulate or inarticulate uttered by 
the mouth of an animal: applicable —22 
voice of man or beast. ‘ deep ery 
great wild beasts,” obo ZA loud — 
vehement sound uttered in weeping or 
lamentation. 
Aad be a ia all the land of 
there shall great cry wt 


He forgetteth not the ery of the bumble, Ps. ix, a2. 
8. Clamour; outery. 
The cry is still, ‘ They come.” Shed. 
4. Exclamation of triumph, of wonder, or 
the like.—5. Proclamation, as by hawkers, 
of their wares; public notice or advertise- 
ment by outery. 
At midnight there was a cry made, Mat. xxv, 6, 
6. Acclamation; expression of popular favour. 
The ory went once for thee. Shae. 
7. Public reports or complaints; noise; fame. 


coe Ses Sodom wel Gomorrah Is great, 
1 will go down, and see whether they have done 
altogether according to the ory of it, Gen, xviii. 21, 


8 Bitter complaints of oppression and in- 
justice. 


We booked for eighteoumness, and beheld a cv, 
v7 


9. The sound or voice of irrational animals, 

as of fowls, dogs, &c.; expression of joy, 
fright, alarm, or want.—10. A pack of doga. 
A ery of hell-hounds never ceasing barked. Afditen. 


Hence—11. In contempt, a pack or company 
of persona 
wi fi ina of 
— ould not this... get me fellowship eer 
12. An object for which a —— party 
great carnestness for electioneer- 
purposes; a political catchword, 


“And wo penye them (a constituency} must 
mie Taper. ‘All depends spon a 


(Rare. 
(kript’ik-al-li), 
Cryptically (krip ont * 


———— 





CRYPTOGAMIA 


Crying ing), a, Calling for vengeance 
and = A ide 7 notorious; common; great. 
Heinous offences are called crying sins, = Lowth, 


Crying (kri‘ing), » 1. Importunate call; 
our, outcry. 


There is a crytug for wine in the streets, Is. xxiv. a1, 
2 The act of weeping; lamentation. 
And there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
hor crying. Rev. xxi, 4. 
Orpolite (kri’o-lit), n. (Gr. kryoa, cold, and 
if stone—ice-stone.] (3 NaF. — A 
fluoride of sodium and aluminium fo 
Greenland, where it forms a bed 80 feet 
thick and 300 feet long, of a pale grayish 
white, snow white, or yell brown. It 
co in masses of a foliated structure. It 
—— vitreous lustre. It has be- 
mportant as the source of the metal 
————— Cryolite has also been discov- 
ered at Miask, in the Ural fat. Broo 
r. 


(kri-of’o-rus), 7”. 
and phored, to bear. ] 
for showing the ‘iminuticn NR ————— 
in water by evaporation. One form consists 








of two glass globes united by atube. Water 
is poured into one globe and boiled to expel 
the air, and while boiling the us is 
hermetically sealed. When * the pres- 
sure of the included steam in reduced to 
that due to the tem of the surround- 
—— ded —— — aid 
surroun ya m —— ra 
eh nage — takes place from other 
which is soon frozen by ‘the rapid 
owering of its temperature. ei 


ore (kript), a. \ r. krypts, to hide. 
rranean cell or cave, especially one 
constructed for the interment of nar 


2. That of an ecclesiastical buil 
& cath , church, &c., below the 
set apart for monumental purposes, oa 
sometimes used os a chapel. —3. In bot. a 
round receptacle for secretion t in 
the leaves of some planta, aa in orange 
and myrtle.—4. In @nat. a little rounded 
excreacence, In which the minute ramifica- 
tions of the arteries terminate In the corti- 
cal part of the kidneys. In the two last 
sentences written also Crypta. 

pt'al), a. Pertaining to or con- 


hee th a crypt. 


— 
ing bodies with which they have to come in contact. 


Dungilison. 
Cryptical (kri kript'ik-al), a. 
den; secret; occult. tie ways of 
working.’ Glanville. 
». Secretly. 
‘*"ta), 
(Gr. kryptos, con anchia, 
] A term applied to’ —— 
ave no ieuous gills. 


—— masta, 


concealed gills; destitute “of 
distinct — 


—— in the hora —— i 

name, are u wenty species 
in this coun 7 the most abundant 
species is the C. "sericeus, a little beetle of 


), m. [See CryPpto- 
class Cryptogamia 


(krip-té-gia'mi-a ), n. es 
Pagid ame The name given by 

to the large division of the vegetable king- 
dom containing plants which do not bear 
true flowers con ng of stamens and pis- 
tila. They do nok protean Graneneda contete: 


(which oar 


ing an em . but grow from spores, which 
Gryal (eat n cw. ——— are cells with one or two membranes inclos- 
ing a uniform ular substance. It was 
Cryer (kri’ér), mn. One who cries or makes | thought that were asexual, but 
lamation; a crier (which see). Linnweus appears to have anticipated, when 
r Cater), a — — he gave the name, the recent discoveries of 
me (4 stur palumbarius two sets of corresponding in their 
functions to the stamens and pistils in flower- 

h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, tin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


CRYPTOGAMIAN 


ie Pianta, The Cryptogamia are divided 
cellular and vascular cryptogams. The 
first charas I includes the algw, fungi, —58 
liverworts, and mosses; and the 
up the ferns, horse- tails, moon- 
era r and lycopods. 


Cryptogamian, Cryptogamic, Crypto- 

= (krip-té-gi'’mi-an, —— * 
— * a Pe 

the. class —— — ine at. ferns, 

mosses, sea-weeds, mushrooms, &c. 

a -mist), n. One who 


is "Pitre in erp botany. 





tycunic 
tog’a-mi), a. (Gr. 

tox, concealed, and gamos, marriage.] 
scure fructification, a term applied to plants 
of the class Cryptogamia. See Crrrro- 
GAMTA. 


Cxyptogresh pagel, n. (Gr. —* 
oh ge graphé, to write.) 

thing written in secret characters or ddgner, 
aa & message; a system of secret mee 


Oryptographer (krip-tog’ra-fér), a One 
w 


ites in secret characters. 


phical (kri 
ik, krip- ‘tk-al), a. Written In 
secret characters or in cipher, or with sym- 


= —— (kri *3 > Gr. kryp- 
Pp-tog’ra-fl), mf 
tos, hidden, and graphd, to ] The act 
or art of writing in secret "characters also, 
secret characters or cipher. 
(krip-tol'o-ji), n (Gr. kryptos, 
—— 


secret, ont logos, }) Secret or enig- 
matical 
p (krip- -té-né'mi- ind - _ 


Cryptonemiacem 
a laec't thsenl’) tnaad the teen wate ral 


orders of rose-spored sea-weeds, They are man 
od naa or rose-red colour, with generall 
0 


latinous, or cartilagino us 
composed wholly of in park oX evlindrical 
cells connected together into filaments. 


The capsules are immersed, and are some- 
— = und, and the A grin congre- 
ut order. genera and 

species * numerous, an occur in all 
imates, Some of those abounding most 
in gelatine are used for — — 


five tarsi to all the hee * the 
fifth tarsus being, however, conceal 
krypt Pete and pag i * 
los, COD! eal * 
named from f 
us of — — Poel of re 
d«, They are minute beetles, w 
are found in f and in Sowers. 


species 
hed by their 
inte which 
received when at rest, 


orn * —S— and percha Mead a 


a mow ‘Little — nuclei found on 
the or of some algm. 
7, Mag te-tra’ me-ra), 


aden, tetra, a prefix 


to all the legs, the fourth and 


however, 
—— — 


toa, —— and ovra, 
es is short, and in some rudi- 


all the 
A small sub-family of South 
gallinaceous birds, the tinamous. 
Moat of thom are shout the size of a part- 
ridge or wood-cock, and usually of a red 
bronze or gray brown colour. 
gy ag ig n. [L. eryatallus, Gr. erye- 
‘oa, fro frost.) 1 In chem, and 
—- an foes ic body, which, by the 
tion of affinity, has assumed the form 
ps a regular solid, terminated a ontia 
numtice ts — eith ee fing 
c t procures er 
the bodies by heat, and allowing 
ally to —— to or by dissolvi heyy ina eid, 
ark th yr bee — —— 
ration. i. species o more ect 
n its composition and manufacture than 
22 Tass. The best kind is the Venice 
I. ence, in a collective sense, all 
articles, as decanters, cruets, &c., made of 
this material. —%. The glass of a watch-case. 
4. A body Sig al ed — qualities, 
as of clearnesa, tran ty, as 
water or other liqui ‘penn: liquid 


substance contained in the 


Crystallise -iz), v.¢. To be converted 
a — — as the separate par- 


— crystals of quartz, particu- 


fia ox 


masses, easily divisible into — and ts 
remarkable mite its double refraction. 
tal), a. Consisting of c 


or like —— clear; transparent; pel ueld. 


By erystad streams that murmur through the meads. 


Dryden, 
—Crystal Palace, a name used for the firet 
time to designate the gigantic structure in 
Hyde Park, reared in 1851, for the exhibi- 
tion of the best specimens of the manu- 
factures, &c., of the British and other na- 
tions, and subsequently re-erected at Syden- 
ham, The name has since been applied to 
structures, 


other similar 
tal-in), m An ——— 
erystalline lens 
of the eye, and —— by Berzelius to be 
identical with 


Seow being apparently frozen cloud or 5 
ine 8 action — Gee 


; pure; clear; trans- 
— ine crystalline sky.’ 
unghaed Senet ee roca 
eres tween um 
— e, or outer circle of the heavens, which 
its motion was su te carry round 
within it, and firmament, in the 
Ptolemaic system, which supposed the hea- 
vens to be solid ‘and only susceptible of a 
single motion.—Crystalline humour, or erye- 
Je page) a —— pellucid body, com - 
posed of a very white, transparent, firm su’ 
stance, inclosed in a membranous capsule, 
and situated in a de’ on in the anterior 
ay} of the vitreous humour of the eye. It 
7 convex, but the posterior segment 
which is received into the vitreous — 
is —5 — convex than the anterior. The cen- 
part is — dense and firm than the 
and is made up of concentric 
It is of high refrac power, 
ae — to which that refraction of the 


exterior 


rays of light which is to cause 
them to meet in retina, and form a per- 
fect im: ——— 

—— * LA Nized 
rock, oe zed, as 
granite. —2 only partial d name for ani- 

‘tal-it), n. [Crystal, and 
Gr. lithos, a stone.] A name given to whin- 
stone, cooled slowly after f in. 

{kris’tal-iz-a-bl), @ That 
may be crystallized; that may form or be 
formed into crystals. 

(kris‘tal-iz-4"shon), n. 
1. The act or by which the 
of a solid separated by the inter- 
vention of a fluid or by fusion, again 


coalesce or unite, ond | form a solid body. 


regular arran 
each substance taking a determinate an 
regular form, according to its natural laws; 
but if the process is rapid or disturbed, the 
substance takes an i jar form. This 
ration or eva- 
formed by 


crystal 
aspecies of crystallization which 
takes place when several crystallizable sub- 
stances, which have little vaminity for each 
other, are present in the same solution. 
= gubstance which is — — in gape 
least solu ie, crystallizes first, in part; 
then begins to crystallize, and thue different 
and thus differen 

substances, as salts, are often deposited in 
BU ve from the same solution. — 
Water crystallization, See under WATER. 
(kris’tal-iz), vt. pret. & 
fore oryetalir en all is oryutadliced 

lorm common salt {s 

by the etal: 0 of sea-water. 


in 
ticles of a ce, 
minate and regular solid. 


form a deter- 





— ————— 
(kris-tal-oj’e-nf), n [Gr 
kryetallos, crystal, , to produce | 
In crystal. that departmen which 
treats of the production of 


, desert 
—— 


(a) Monometric, three rec’ 
equal length, (5) ei wig 
lar axes, i of equal, th 
in th four lane, and — 
same plane, 
c clined —— 


ee SS ee: the 
ourth of different length, and at angles 
ree —— Saree. — 
—— retangular axes of unequal 
——q * t7 three axes, owe 

to each other, the third 

mn ieee to and oblique to the 
—— two at right angies, 


ascertained from an ion of the forms 
of their tals.—2. A or treatise 
om cry: tion, 


tal-om’et-ri), n. (Gr. 
1, and mefron, a measure. 
measuring the forms 


if Soe was early recognized as an autho- 
i sak aene sabstances whack 


— an mane in pio wis 


——————— by some to 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, mire; 


tabe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; i, 8c. abwne; fF, Sc. fey. 
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ym eg 
and ergon, work.) 
(kris-tal-ol'6-ji), n. (Gr. * 
— 
which see 


, discourse.) 
ta (ten-d-brangk-i'a"ta), n. 
pl oy kteis, ktenos, a comb, and bran- 
} Van der —— 's tenth family 
mo td characteriz 
<A by having the —— cavi 
there are sometimes three branchia, some- 
times two, and sometimes only one) com- 
posed of numerous leaves like the teeth of 
a comb, and contained in the last turn of 
—— shell, They have two tentacles and two 
the latter often pediculate. The 
— fs, the bert known, —— = — 
amily. @ sexes are — 
external organs of generation o. 
Some species are fresh-water and some salt. 
us (ten- ior pe n. bees 
kteia, cer a pian and daktylos, a 
or SL nus of rodent fhe 
or those 


hairy. One 
is a native of north of Africa. 
Ctenoid ——— a. (Gr. kteis, ktenos, a 
comb, and ¢idos, form.] 1. Com 

obey to the order Ctenoildei, tenoid 
Ctenoidei (ten-oid’é-), nm pl. The third 
order of fossil —— to the claasi- 

fication of some. ving scales jagged or 

pectinated like the teeth of a comb. The 

rch, flounder, and turbot have scales of 
is kind. The mode of claasif, fishes 
into four orders—Ganoidei, Placoidei, Cten- 
aoe * cloidei—from — to their 
convenient and very simple 


abandoned, as fishes are foun 
— ine the characteristics of different 
orders. 


Ctenoidian (ten-cid'i-an), a. Belonging to 
the order Ctenoidei. 

Crenomys ten'd-mis), ». (Gr. kteis, ktenos, 

»amouse.} A genus of rat- 

thon rodent * South America, with 

the habits of the mole. The Chilian tucu- 

tucu is the best known species. See Tucv- 


ten-of'5-ra), n. r. kteis, 
— — Anorder 


develop a i are gelatinous-like 
bodies, sp! 


cal in form, ve om toy delicate, and 
covered 


with 
eflia run rene Hight, bai le, by the motion 
of which cilia Pine pt sie moves along. 
The trace of a nervous system has been dis- 
Sub (rub) n CEtymolo See BEROE. — 
n. ology unknown. e 
"hogy, aha rtain quadrupeds, as of dog, 
5 or fox; apuppy; a vhelp. Waller 
it to the young of the whale.—2. A 
young boy or girl: in contempt. 
dissembling cd! What Ld thou be, 
ty oy ed ey I ycase. Shak, 


Cub 4s oe a 
To bring forth; as, a eub or cul 
=" In vonte mpt, to bring forth young, a5 a 


‘d in a cabin, on a mattress 


Tald.” id." Dryden. 
Cub (kub), mn. [A form of coop.) 1. A stall 
for cattle. 

1 would rather have such in cwd or kennel than in 
ne — ——— Lander, 


Gat dead) t (Bee OMOny To shut 
ub), v. P. ‘o shut up or 
confine. 3 


To be suifef up us 8 sudden, how shall he be 

what shail become of him? Burton, 
Cubationt (ki-ba’shon), n. —— 
cubo, to lie down.] The act of lying down 


Cubatory', (eat to-ri), a. Lying eae 
cumbe' 

— —Se n. [From cube.] The 
ee exactly the solid or cubic contents 


Cabteldee-head b’brij-hed), Naut. 
a partition made Lh gr * — the 
forecastle and —— — of a shi a 

i-hdl), n. 


Cube dk mtb) L. ——— Gr. 
kyboe, acaba 3 a cubical — 1. In a 
regular solid ‘body with six equal des, all 


squares, and containing 
rectangular parallelo — shih has all its 
six sides sous 
used as the measuring unit at 
solid content, as the square is 
that of superficial content or 
area. Cubes of different sides 
are to one another as the third 
wers of the number of units “Cape. 
their sides. —2. In arith. the 
product of a number multiplied into itself, 
and that product multiplied into the same 
number; the multiplication of any number 
—— by Seal, as, 4x4=16, and 16x 4=64, 
cube 
The kaw . — planets is, that the squares 6f the 
times of their revolutions are to the 
ecudes of their mean distances, Grew, 


3 In ———— B ck in a series of 

ical proportionals continued; as a 

fs the root, a@ or a* the square, aaa 

or a* the cube.—Cude root is the number or 

2 ity which, multiplied into itself, and 

n into the product, uces the cube; 

or which twice multip into itself, pro- 

duces the number of which it is the root; 

Gon, 6 5s Se ome root or — wae 
8x3=9, an x9=27.—Dupl 

5 Gy et pee 

vt pre cubed; ppr. 
cabin ye ale tthe cube third po bs 
multiplying a num or quan 
itself twice. 

Cubeb Cae. 2. n, (Ar, kababan; Indian 
kebaba.} acs roa | 
Cubeda, At ani e other East India 

It wr gy eae a 


— — are much valued for their 
Ses — Some- 


“at ple king. LE, th eetingabhing a 
a raceous e 

* of which are the diccious —— 
part tw 


y covered by sessile bracta, and 
hich to placed peop Mer yen lig 
be a stalk, but which is only a contraction 
of the base of the fruit itself. er | Min 
natives of Asia and Africa, and many of 
a: Cubeba = elds 
the cubebs of commerce. See CUBEB. 
Cube-ore pedals n. Hexahedral olivenite 
or of iron, a mineral of a greenish 


—— xub⸗ An anhydrous 
= agai 


ed within a cube. 

foot of water is the water that 

tained within six equal sides, 

X number, oy on Cute — 

quantity,same as 

eaten isan ee aise thet gb 

Pon wer of the own quantity isacu 
(ki’bi-ka), n. A very fine kind of 


pm oy 
3 (kfib‘ik-al-li), ade. In a cubical 


Dicalness cone snes), n. The state 
= uality of 
Cuthewiae ue igor fore (L. curiculum, 


a sleeping- —— Belonging to a chamber, 
‘The insepara companion." 
a (kab-ik’i-1 — 
la- ~ 

* a —— * for Avy posture 
Cuulowle? Oct nee | cubiculum, a 
; a chamber. 


— 

(ki-bik’0-16), n. ma bed-chamber; 
a cham! 

— I find you? ‘WOE call at the cubtend. 


——— (ki'i-form), a. Having the form 
a cube. 

Cubile (ki-bi4), n. [L., a couch, a bed, the 
bed of a stone.] In arch. the ground-work, 
or lowest course of stones in a build 


Cubit (ki’bit), n (L , the e ‘ 
anell. From a root cub, 5 bp mss 
seen in Gael, cudach, bent, and cubare, 
to lie down.) 1. In anat, for ; the 


ulna, a bone of the arm from the elbow to 
the wrist.—2. A Hneal measure, being the 
length of a man’s arm from the elbow to the 
extremity of the middle r. The cubit 


among the ancients was of a different length 
among different nations. ‘buthnot 
states the Roman cubit at 17 ‘, inches, the 
enbit of the Scriptures at a le less t) 


22 inches, and the English cubit at 18 inches. 


nal angles ; _ Cubital ae a. 1, Of the length or 


‘Cubital stature.’ Sir 

T. Browne.—2. Pertaining to the cubit or 

ulna; as, the cubital nerve: cubital artery; 

qubtial suneia. —Cubital vein, in entom. the 

aS ee eS ae 
of certain insects. 

ou ——— A sleeve for the arm 
from the elbow to the hand. 

Cubited abating a. Having the measure 


of a cubi 
O’bit-us), m. ILI. In anat, the 
lore-arm the elbow to the wrist. 
Cubo-cube (kiib’é-kib), m. In math. the 
sixth power of a number; the se the 
cube; thus, 64 is the cubo-cube 


measure of a cu 


‘bo-cube (kib-}-kab’é- kay * In 
math. the ninth power of a number; the 
cube of the cube; thus, 512 is the 


—— —— of *** 
a. Presen ¢ two forms, 
and a dodecahedron, ms 


Cuboid, Cuboidal (kab‘oid, ——— a. 
Ci ‘tne for =p ry be —E 
a ‘orm of a cube, or 
little from it; as the cuboid bone of the 
tarsus or ankle of man and other vertebrata. 
2. In paleon. an epithet — to the mid- 
dle bone of the first row, in the bind 
— of an ichthyosaurus or plesiosaurua. 
bo-octahedral (kitb-0-ok'ta-he"dral), a. 
Presenting a combination of the two forma, 
—— “stool (kuk’ing-t til), [0.E. cukk 
-6t1), nm. t, 
——— kitka, to ease one’s self; Icel. 
dung, ordure; from the construction 
m7 Op ] A chair in which an offender, 
asa refractory woman or defaulting brewer 
or baker, was be usually before her or 


his own door, be hooted at or pelted by 
the mob. “stool has n fre- 
quently —— h the du stool; 


—* the — did not = — — of the 
ucking of its oceupan 0! nm con- 
junction with the tumbrel it was sometimes 
used for that purpose, 
These, mounted in a chalr-curule, 
Which moderns call a cuetn 
March peoudiy to the river Hudibras, 
Cuckold, *3 mn IIAt. one who is 
thetical) coucoul 
—— coucou; — ue, a cuckoo; the op- 
probrium in the term is derived from the 
cuckoo's habit 6f ting her eggs in the 
nests of other birda.) A man whose wife is 
false to his bed; the husband of an adulteress. 
old), vf. 1 To make a mana 
conversation with his 


pi shan Geet thyeall a stot 
sure, and me a sport. 

2 To make a husband a cuckold by ae. 
nal conversation with another man. 

Bat suffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 

Nor strut in streets with Amazonian pace; 

For that’s to ewctold thee before thy face. Dryden. 


fac yg dean To make a 


— 


yo te 
cuckold of; to cuck 


Cuckoldly onda a. Having the quali- 
ties of a — mnean; en⸗ sneaking. * Poor 
cuckoldly knave.’ Shak, 


 eaker (kuk’old-mak-ér), mn, One 
who has criminal conversation with another 
man’s wife; one who makes a cuckold. 
Cuckoldom (kuk‘old-um), » The act of 
adultery; the state of a cuckold. 
She is conspiring cucteldom against me. Dryrten. 
Cuckoldry (kuk’old- n, The system of 
debauching other — wives; the state of 
being made a cuckold. 
How would certain topics, as aktermanity, cocked. 


have sounted to a Terentian audirory, thougls 
Terence himself had been alive to translate } pommel 


Cuckold xno Cuckold’s-neck “leuk. 
ae 2% * cr n. — a knot 
a rope a spar. the two parts 
— ARE, together. 
— ——— (ku kd. ky'kO), 1. 
Fr. coucow, eul 


Skr. LA scansorial or ‘climbing 
bird of the: |, gl Cuculus, the of the 
The note isa to love, 
and continued during the amorous sea- 
son. It a e zygodactylous or yoke- 
footed tribe of birds, or those which have 
the toes situated two before and two behind, 
so that the feet are adapted rather for grasp- 
ing branches than for climbing. The true 
cuckoos, to which the typical a ation 
Cuculus is now restricted,are yconfined 
to the warmer regions of the globe, chiefly 
India and Africa, thongh some are summer 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. lock; g, go; J, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


CUCKOO-BUD 
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CUE 








visitanta of the colder climates. The com- | hood worn by the ancient Romans and by | in Sweden, Scotland, the north of England, 


mon European cuckoo (Cuculus eanorus) is 
a bird about the size of a small pigeon, or 
rather appearing of that size, from the great 
abundance of its plamage. The well-known 
vernal call-note of this species is generally 
first heard, in the south of England, about 
the middle of April This bird, like the cow- 
bunting, deposits its egys in the nest of 
some other species, 
hedge-sparrow, mea 
wagtall. 


The young cuckoo ejects from the 





Cuckos (Cres cxaorws), 


nest its young companions as soon as they 
are hatched. The old cuckoos leave this 
country in the first week of July, retiring 
southward; but the eng Coen remain 
till September. Where the mass of them 
spend the winter ia not well ascertained.— 
2 Used of persons in jest or contempt, equil- 
valent to the Scotch gouk. 

Prince. Why, what a rascal art thou then, to 
praise him eo for running t—Fadstag’ A-horseback, 
ye ewehay; but a foot, he will sot bu a fowt, 


Saad 

Cuckoo-bud (kw’kii-bud), m» A plant of the 
genus Ranunculus, the A. budlowns: called 
also Butter-cup, 

Cuckoo-flower (kw'ki-flou-4r), n Corda- 
mine pratensis, a native wild flower; also, 
a name given to the Lychuis fos-cuculi, 

Cuckoo-pint (ky'ko-pint), n. Anative plant, 


the Arum maculatua: called also Wake- 
robin. See AKUM., 
Cuckoo’s-mate, Cuckoo’s-maid (ky’kiz- 


mé&t, ky’k6z-mad), a. A name given in many 
parts of England to the wry-neck or Funaz 
torquilla, from ita appearing about the 
aame time as the cuckoo. 

Cuckoo-spit, Cuckoo-spittle (ky’ki-spit, 
kw'k6é-apit-l) aw. A froth or spume found on 
planta, being asecretion formed by the larva 
of a small homopterous insect (Aphrophora 
apunaria), 

Cucqueant (kuk’kwén), n. [From the first 
syllable of cuckold, and guean, a woman. } 
A woman whose husband is false to her. 

I heard him say, should he be married, 
He'd make his wife a cucguwaan, Heywood. 

Cucubalus (kG-k0’ba-lus), «a A genus of 
plants, nat. order Caryophyllaces, contalin- 

ng a single species with trailing stems, op- 

posite leaves, and white flowers followed by 
a black berry. It is found in Europe and 
Asia, and established itself for some time 
near London. 

Cuculidam (ki-ki'li-dé), n pl. [T. euculus, 
the cuckoo, and Gr. eidoa, resemblance. } 
The systematic namo for the cuckoo tribe, a 
family of scnnsoria! birds, placed by Cuvier 
next to the wry-necks, characterized by a 
slightly arched compressed beak, a long 
rounded tall, long wings, and feet rather 
adapted for grasping a perch than for climb- 
ing. See Cockon. 

Cuculing (ki-kii-li’né), mn pl [L. cuculus, 
acuckoo,] 1, Asub-family of bees, which are 
destitute of the femoral plates for transport- 
ing the pollen of tlowers, and resort to the 
comba of other bees to deposit their ems, 
a3 the cuckoo docs in the nests of other 
birds. —2 A sub-family of the Cuculidm, con- 
taining the genuine cuckoos, 

(kit-kul-la'ris}, vn. (L., trom cte- 
erdius, a hood.) In anet. a broad hood-like 
muscle of the scapula: called also Trapezius. 

Cucullate, Cucullated (ki‘kul-dt, 


erally in that of the , 
pedi pit, or pied water- | 





a kul- . 


fit-ed), a. [L. eweullatus, from cucwllus, a | 


hood, a cowl.) 1, Hooded; cowled; covered 
as with a hood.—2 Having the shape or re- 
semblance of a hood; or wide at the top and 
drawn toa point below, in shape of a conical 
roll of paper: as, ncucullate leaf or nectary. 
3. Applied to the prothorax of insects when 
it is elevated into a kind of hood which re- 
ceives the head. 
Cucullus (ki-kul’us), n. II.) 1. A cowl or 


monks, —-2 In bof. a hood or terminal hollow. | 


Cuculus (ki’kd-Ins),». The cuckoo, a genus 
of scansorial birds, See Cuckoo. 

Cucumber (ki’kum-bér), n. (Fr. concombre, 
concombre, from cucuwmerem, ace, sing. of L. 
eveumis, a cuctimber.] The name of a plant, 
Cucumis sativus; applied also to its fruit, 
which is edible, and in an unripe state is 
used in pickles. See CvUcUMIs. Spirting or 


squirting cucuinber, the Ecballium agreste. | 


See ECBALLICM, 
Cucumber-tree (ki’‘kum-bér-tré), n. The 
Magnolia acuminata, a beautiful American 
tree abounding along the whole mountainous 
tract of the Alleghanies. See MAGNOLIA. 


Cucumiform (ka-ki’mi-form), a. (L. eueu· 


maiz, cucumber, and forma, shape.) Shaped _ 


like a cucumber; cylindrical and tapering 


towards the ends, and either straight or ! 


curved. 

Cucumis (k0’kum-is), 2. [L, a cucumber.) 
A genus of plants, nat. order Cucurbitacem, 
containing about thirty species found in 
tropical countries. They are annual herbs 
from « perennial root, with hairy stems and 
leaves, spreading over the ground or climb- 
ing. They have yellow flowers, and a round- 
ish, cylindrical, or angular fleshy fruit. The 
best known species is C. aatiews (the cu- 
cumber), a native of the Levant, but in- 
troduced into England in 1573, and now 
extensively cultivated and prized as an escu- 
lent. When young ie | are pickled under 
the name of gherkina. The melon is C. Melo, 
a native perhaps of the Caspian region, but 
cultivated from the earliest times in Europe. 
€. Citruilus is the water melon, more valued 
as an esculent abroad than with us. C. Co- 
locynthis (the bitter applo or hitter cucum- 
ber) is a native of Turkey and Nubia. The 
fruit is about the size of an orange. The 


pulp of the fruit yields the colocynth of the | 


shops 

Cucurbite (ki’kér-bit, ki’kér- 
bit), mn, (Fr. cucurbite, L cucurbita, a gourd. ] 
A chemical veesel originally in the shape of 
a gourd, but sometimes shallow, with a wide 
mouth, It may be made of copper, glass, tin, 
or stoneware, and is used in distillation. 
This veasel, with its head or cover, consti- 
tutes the alembic. 

Cucurbita (ki-kér’bit-a), 2. [L., a gourd] 
A genus of plants, nat. order Cucurbitacea. 
There are about a dozen species inhabiting 
the warmer regions of the world. They are 
creeping annuals, with lobed, cordate leaves, 
large yellow flowers, and fleshy, generally 
very large fruita. The pompion or pumpkin 
gourd is C. Pepo. There are many varieties 
of this species, one of them being the well- 
known —— en: ——— is 
melon-pumpkin) has a ve a) t 
— in England waehed no less than 
245 

Cucurbitaces (ki-kér'bit-a"sé-é), n.pl, (See 
CUCURBITA. ] nat. order of polypetalous 
dicotyledonous plants, with the petals more 
or leas united inte a monopetalous corolla, 
consisting of climbing or trailing species 
with unisexual flowers, scabrous 
leaves, and a more or less falpy fruit’ An 
acrid — pervades the order; when 
this principle is greatly diffused the fruits 
are edible, often delicious, but when con- 
centrated they are dangerous or actively 

iamous, as in the colocynth and bryony. 
‘he order comprehends the melon, gourd, 
cucumber, colocynth, and bryony. 

Cucurbitaceous (ki-kér'bit-a"shus), a. Re- 
sembling a gourd; as, cucurbifaceous plants, 
such as the melon and pumpkin or pompion. 

Cucurbital (ki-kérbit-al), a. In bot. noting 
one of the alliances of Dr. Lindley, Including 
the gourds. 

Cucurbitive (ki-kér'bit-iv), a. Shaped like 
the seeds of a gourd: said specificaily of cer- 
tain amall words. 

Cud (kud), nm (Sax. eud, the cud, what is 
chewed, from ceowan, to chew.] 1 The food 
which ruminating animals chew at leisure, 
when not grazing or eating; or that portion 
of it which is brought from the first stomach 
and chewed at ance. —2. A portion of tobacco 
held in the mouth and chewed; a quid (which 
see) —To chew the cud (fig.), to ponder; to 
reflect; to ruminate. ‘Chewing the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancy.” Shak, 

Cudbear (kud’tir), n. [After Dr. Cuthbert 
Gordon, who first brought it into notice.) 
A purple or violet-coloured powder, used in 
dyeing violet, purple, and crimson, prepared 
from various species of lichens, especially 
from Lecanora tartarea, growing on rocks 





Fate, fair, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Pine, pin; ndte, not, moive; 


thbe, tub, byl; 


and ( 


&c. It is partially soluble in welding Vater, 
being red with acids, 
and violet blue with 
P alkalies It is pre 
peared nearly in the 
same way as archil. 
The colour obtained 
from cudbear is some- 
what fugitive, and in 
thia country it is 
used chiefly to give 
strength and brilliancy to the blue⸗ dyed 
with indigo. 

Cuddent (kud‘dn), 2. [Probably meaning 
originally an effeminate person, and of same 
origin as coddle (which see)] A clown; a 
low rustic; adolt. ‘The slavering cedden 

| prep upon his staff,” a 

(kud‘dl), 2% pp. cuddled; 

ppr. ewddling. [Perhaps from Prov. E 

crewdle, ile, to cower, crouch, cuddle, 
with loss of r; comp, in this respect EB. biwe, 
Sec. bew, E. le, Sc. spreckte. Skeat takes 
it from cowth in wncowth.) 1. To retire trom 
sight into a close place; to He close or snag; 
to squat. 

She coddies low beneath the brake Arrier. 
2 To join in an embrace. [Provincial Eng- 
lish and Scotch. ] 

Cuddle (kud’dl), «4 To hug; to fondle: to 

Tress close, 80 as to keep warm. [Provincial 
wlish and Scotch} 

He'll mak’ mickle o° , amd dancdlc and sudZiy 
you like ane of his ain dawtics. Tex vant 
Cuddle dd}, mn, A hog; an embrace. 

Provincial English and Scotch. | 

(kud’di), n. [Probably a word of East 
Indian origin] Nawt a room of cabin 
abaft and under the poop-deck, in which 
the officers and cabin-passengers take their 
meals; also a sort of cabin or cook-room in 
lighters, barges, &c. 

Cuddy (kud’di). x. [Perhaps abbrev. of 

Cu . See NEDDY.) [Provincial English 
and Scotch] L An aas; a donkey.—2 A 
stupid fellow; a silly fellow; a clown.—3 A 
three- stand used as a fulcrum io 
lifting or laying railroad blocks. 

Cuddy (kud'di),n, (Sc. euddin, ewth, Comp. 
eod.j A fish of the cod family, Gadus otr- 
bonarius, called also the Coal-fish (which 


set 

Cudeel (kuj‘el). mn. (W. cogel!, a cudgel, from 
cog, 3 lump or short piece of wood,] A short 
thick stick; a club. 


Do bot provoke the rage af stones 
And cxdgeis to thy hide and bones, §8=§ Harare. 


—To cross the cudgel, to forbear the contest; 

to own one’s self beaten. See under Cross 

—To take up the eudgels for one, to stand 

boldly forth 3 — * oui 
Cudgel (kuj’el), v.t pret. & pp 3 

pr. at a To beat witha — 

thick stick; to beat in general. 

If be were here, 1 would cncyel him like aie, 


—To cudgel one’s braina, to labour intellec- 
tually to solve a difficulty; to reflect deeply 
and laboriously. 


Cudigel thy trains no mare about it; for your dB 
ass will not mend his pace with beating. Saab 


er (kuj’el-ér), » One who beats 
a cudge 


L 
— n. A beating with 


Cudgelling t 
a dgel-p as, I gave = a —— 
con oy Se . =. 

Cadgel-proce Gnei'el eet), a. Able to resist 
a cudgel; 





Cudbear Piant 
{Leranera tertarea). 





wi 
or real 


not to be hurt by beating. Hudi- 


| Cudweed (kud'wéd), n. [Probably corrupted 
from Cofton-weed.] The popular name of 
the British species of Gnaphaliam, Files, 
and Antennaria, all of which are covered 
with a soft cottony pubescence. 
Cue (kd), n. (Fr. quewe, L. cauda, the tail 
Wedgwood, however, asserts that in its the- 
atrical uses it Is derived from Q (the first 
letter of L. quande,when), which was markel 





on the actors’ copies of the plays, to show 
when they were to enter and speak] 1 The 
tail; the end of a thing, as the long curl f 
a wig, or a long roll of ; quene,—2 The 
last words of a bh which a player, he 
is to anawer, catches and regards as an inti- 
mation to begin; a hint given to an actor on 
the stage what or when to speak. 
When my cue comes, call me, and | wil answer. 


Shad 
& A hint; an intimation; a short direction. 


*The Whi are very subxtued,’ continord 
~e, Kit they have 


ee not the cur yet,” sid 
oil, pound; i, Se. abeme; ¥, Sc. fey. 


CUE 


4. The part which any man is to play in his | Ouish, Cuisse (kwis), nh 


Were it my cave to fight, SAak, 


The flexilde conclave, finding they had mistaken 
their ewe, promptly answered in the — 


6, Humour; turn or temper of BPE gs 
My uncle (was) in thoroughly good cue. Diobess, 


Whea they work one to a proper cue, 
What they forbict one takes — to do. Cradte, 


6. The straight, tapering rod used in playi 
billiarda —7. A support for a lance; tg rive-d 


Cue? (ki), «f To tie into a cue or tail. 
Cuet 553* n. [From g, burt initial setter of 1. 


— 
73— ie quantity bought 
= asmall uantity of bread 

term was for- 


— Eng’ 
tter g being the mark in the buttery 
hooks to denote such a portion. 
You are fain 
To size your belly out with shoulder fees, 
With ramps, and kidneys, —— ol patie boy 


ty ah rake # a dirt n. (Sp, —_ L el tan 


a 

borrowed cn toe * — —23 
a cloak or u t, or without the 
formalities of a full dress, 4 that the shape 
** hence, fig. naked 
posed in cuerpo to their 


thrust, to push, to cuff; 
barg dugen, to box the cera} 1. 
blow with the fist; a stroke; a bax. 
The mad-brained 


2 Ablow or stroke n general With wound. 
of cannon's for 
Cuff et, 1 To warike with the a 
a man; oF with talons or wings, aa fow 


*Cuf him — — but never draw thy 
sword.’ Shak,—2. To Wuffet in any way. 
outa ny he ale Tennyson. 
(kuf), wi fight; to scuffle, 


uf rae Ko ight to aca Dryden. 


Cuff (kuf), n. [Perhaps from Fr. coijfe, It. 
cugia, a covering for the head, a coif, hence 
a cov —— 1, The fold at the 
end of a ve; bend of a sleeve turned 
back from gh han ‘Band, pat cuffs, 

Arbuthnot, — 


worn over the wristhand of a 


Cufic (ki'fik), a Of or belo to Cats, 
in the province of ch contain 
the most expert and — copyists of 
the Koran; specifically applied to the char- 
acters of the Arabic alphabet used in the 
time of Mohammed, and in which the Koran 
was written; Kufic, 

gagear (ko gir), nm _ as Cow 

bono (ki bé’né) =[L.} For w ose bene- 
fit? Popularly, for what use or end? It is 
a contraction for Cui est bono? lit, to whom 
is it for a benefit? 


(kiif), mn. Same as 
(kwin'ij), ». [A corruption of 
rong op at lg The up of tin into pigs, 


&e ! 

Culrass fee n. (Fr. cuirasee, from 
cuir, leat! hide: L. cortum, the skin. The 
cuirass was originally made of buff leather. ] 
A breastplate; a piece of defensive armour 
made of iron plate, well hammered, and 
cov the body from the neck to the 
girdle. e cuirass seems to have been firat 
eiconed * England in the reign of Charles 

, when the light cavalry were armed with 

batt coats, having the breast and back 
covered with steel plates Subsequentl 
this piece of armour fell into disuse, 
was only re-assumed after Waterloo. The 
Ist and "oa Life Guards and Royal Horse 
Guards Blue are now the only cuirassiers in 
the British army. 

Cuirassier ( Giwi tee-cie’), 2. A soldier armed 
with a cuirass or breastplate. ,' Cutrassiers, 


2. Any: 
ig tha place of surh a folds | th 
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CULMINATE 





It. coscia, from L. coxa, the hi .] 
Defensive armour for the thighs, o ly 
of buff leather, which was ually — 
seded by plate iron or steel. Cuishes w 
introduced into England about the middie 
of the fourteenth century. See cut under 
ARMOUR, 

I saw ng n with his beaver on, 
His ——— on Bie! hb, gallantly armel, 
Rise from the ground like feathered Mercu: 


Saat 
Cuisine (kwé- n. [Fr.; It. cucina, from 
L. coguina, art 


cooking, a kitchen, from 
coguo, to cook. See COOK.) 1. A kitchen; the 
prs on Sap a yo nga 2. ner or style of 
coo 
— — n. [Fr.] See CUISH, 
Cuisshyn,!n. [0.Fr. cuissin.] A cushion. 
Chaucer. 
= * —e 
tera. [Secotch.] 
——— t. [Probably ** 
form of O.E. to tickle; G 
kitzeln.} [Scotch] L to tid 
nd cast I 
So emalte the movelowts tall” Sir W. Scot 
2 To wheedle. 
w 
aan iia yt or 2 auld barony — 
o’ somebody else. Ser 0 Sen Sever. 
Culdee (kul'dé), n. (Gael. cele, gen and 
De, ae — —— — 


century 
by St. Columba, who evangelized the western 
parts of Scotland, and founded the famed 
monastery in Iona. 
Cul-de-sac (ktil'le-sak), n. ([Fr., lit. the 
bottom of a bag] 1 A street which is not 
5 both ends; a that has no 
ughfare; a blind —2. Milit. the 
situation in which an itself when 


and has no exit but by the front.—3. In nat, 
hist. any natural phe a or bag, or tubular 


vessel, open Se ee — 


inoonsinaive eran 
Culerage re Fr. cul, L. eulue, 
the po ant, ‘olygonum hydro- 
piper, also Smart-weed and Arse- 
smart, See SMART-WERD. 
Calettes (ku-le . a. pl. (Dim. of Fr. eul, 
teriors. } in ane. armour, the over- 
| lapp ng plates from the waist to the hip 
ich protected the back of the knight. 
X f‘leks), n. (L, a gnat.] A genus of 
insects, including the common t (Cc. 
ne), the type of the sub-family — 
27 =e), —— A sub-famil 
dipterous insects, —_ 


genus Culex comprehends the conunon gnat 
and the mosquito, 
Culiciform (ki-lis‘i-form), mn. IL culez, 


culicis, a gnat or flea, and ye form. } 
Of the form or shape of a gnat or flea, 
Culilawan Bark (k@-lil'a-wan birk), mn A 
valuable aromatic, pungent bark, the pro- 
duce of Cinnamonum Culilawan. a tree of 
the Moluccas, useful in indigestion, diar- 
rhwa, &c, It comes to market covered with 
a white epidermis, bat is — yellow 
inside. Called also Clove-bark. 
(kfi'lin-a-ri-li}, ade. In the man- 


ner of a itchen or cookery; in connection 


with, or in relation to, a kitchen or cookery; 

I was ** culinarily when you came. 

Culinary '( flin-wri} a. [L. culinariue, 

0.L. colina (contr. for coguil- 

ina). a kitchen J =) es to the kitchen, or 
e art of cookery; used in kitchens; as, 


a culinary fire; a culinary vessel; culinary 


ovis 
Cull (kul), «.¢. (Fr. eueillir; Pr. coiilir; It 
rng from L colligere, to coll liect—eol for 
T, and , to gather.) 1. To 


pick out; to separa one or more 
m others; to select from many; as, 
cull flowers. 


One rose, but one, by those fair fingers cudied 


(Fr. cuisae;s Pr. Caller (cate), «. One who picks or chooses 


Gallet (eaket), n. The name given to broken 
glass brought to the glasshouse, for the 
——, being melted up with fresh 


Cullibili oe 2 [From ] 
— easiness of — 

Providence never * — to be above two 

and twenty, by his thoughtlessness and we 


*5* — bl), a. Gullible; — 
—XX — selected or 
cating ms specificall 


froma 7. rte ; y, 
a second -sized 0 


Cullion t Cin). n. * Fr. —— 


coglione, a tes! 
the scrotum] LA 2 — — 
Hy foe a base fellow; a poltroon 
or 

” Away, base cud/ions, Shek, 


8. A round or bribous root; an orchis. 
+ (kul’yun-li), a. Mean; base. 
You whoreson, cudiiondy barber-nonger, — 


yang ah de 2s Dr oe coulis, trom couler, 


fled meat strained: 
Sumroeny hind al ta 
He that melteth in a consumption is to be recured 
by cudiises, wot conceits. — 
—33 , couliaee, a gro’ 
couler, to = arch. ——— 
An sacked correpibon of ennuanen ot 
an corruption , or 
* cognizance 
A blue coat without a ci/isan will be like hab. 
e without mustard. Onder Aimanack, r618. 
Culle (rals), = pt The name given in 
Canada to secon foo te ua from which 
the best has been 
cuitumbine Chuan bith, n. Columbine, 


Guily — n (Sp. Gypay chulai, a man; 


ulai, & gen x Acetate dis- 
—5** ta a gentleman) which 
often preserves in England 

oven when used — 
adupe.’ Leland.) A man or boy; specifi- 
cay. a person who ia meanly deceived, 
tricked, —— on, ae by 4 eharyer, jilt, 
or strumpet; a mean dupe. 


I have learned that * fine weg does not live far 

from Covent Garden, am not the first 

eutly whom she has i upon fora commen. 
som, 


Gully ond ot pret. & pp. ecullied; pr 
¢ noun] ‘To he. 


See th 
* to me tice * or impose on; 
to jilt. * Trick to cully fools." Pom- 
t. 


ceous in most —— bat woody 
and tree-like in — 

Culm (kulm), n. — another 
spelling of coom; * to coal,} 
Anthracite shale, an impure shaly 
kind of coal. The anthracite shales 
of North Devon are sometimes 

Culm treated of gent gem works under 
the name culin measures a8 a 
—= carboniferous ero. 
Culmen (kul'men), n. ] Top; summit. 
“At ae talaee ob ie aaa pel.’ Sir 


Culmaiferous (k Imit'tr-us), a. (eum 
ulm-if'ér-us), a, us, 
a stalk, and fero, to bear.) Bearing culms. 
lants have a smooth — 
stalk, ollow, and w a —— 
each joint th single, narrow, 

leaves, as wheat, rye. oats, and bar! rie 

-if ér-us), a. (Culm, an- 
ero, to bear.} Abounding in 


culm. 
Culminant (kul’'min-ant), a. vertical, 
or A, i. the — point of altitade; hence, 





all in steel, for standing * Milton. Were worth a hundred kisses. Tennyson, — Kutmin ae), « v. ‘ pest. & pp. 
Cuir-boullly, Oair-bo * ewer. bv-fl-l, | 2 To gather; to pick up; to collect. culminated; —— ie veri L. culmen, 
ef } Leather softened bY | “A. much of wild and wonderful a top ar ridge. } 1'To be verti ; to come 
ag — with sword aheaths | In these rude isles might fancy cudd. Sir 1", Scott, arin ia tae msi: to be in the highest 
ee een on — 2 — — In mine own lad: pat me Coe we iene point of altitude, as a planct. 
— d ‘an oilialan ole also, Pin the That gather'd tr cleft, ait rien MeSecusetacse 
br oes, th cautery, or —* 22 de a pretty cup ore beth amy han : — the bie —— emt 
xteen . —ã— point, as . 
* and painted, and, when heightened Gull (kul), n. (Contr. of eully (which se)) | power, stee, numbers, or quality. 
cg me Doran ‘this latter — — — n. Astrainer, See a aa canttie cndaed wen toieed ewtiemee ti 
to be seen at Chatsworth, COLANDER. —— = a> 4 
ch, — th, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; hf, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, — KEY. 
OL. 


CULMINATE . 


Culminate (kul’min-At), @ Growing u 
ward, as distinguished from a lateral grow 
applied to the growth of corals. Dana. 

(kul'min-dt-ing) p. or a, 

1. Being at the meridian; having its highest 

elevation.—2. Being at its highest point, as 
of rank, power, size, numbers, or quality. 

This Madonna, with the sculpture round her, re- 


presents the cadminetcing power of Gothic art in the 
thirteenth cewtury. Ruskin, 


Culmination -min-A’shon), n, 1. The 
transit of a planet over the meridian, or 


highest point of altitude for the day,— 
2. Top; crown. —3 Fig. ——— = 
any nm or thing arrived at 

t or important point ot a or rite 


ABLE. Plamableness, —— eee 


Culpa’ Cue 1), a. [L. culpabiliz, from 
‘pa, a fault.) 1. ng censure; blam- 
able; blameworthy; immoral; faulty: anid 
of persons or their conduct, 
If he {tman) acts according to the hog reason he 
hath, he ts mot eipatve though he be mistaken in 
his measures, Sharp. 
Feng such ignorance is voluntary and therefore po 
MUNG. 
2.+ Guilty. 
— — — 


orm Blamable, blameworthy, censirabie, 
aulty, wrong, ¢ mmoral, sinful. 

Culpableness (i ‘a-bi-nes),. Blamable- 

ilt; the quality of deserving — 
(kulp’a-bli), ade. Blamably; in 

a faulty manner; in a manner to merit cen- 


sure. 
(kulp’a-té-ri), a. Inculpatory; 
censuring; reprehensory. 

Adjectives .. . commonly used by Latin authors 
in a culpatory sense, Malpole. 
Culpon,t ». [Fr. coupen, a a! A shred; 
ae ‘Culpons wel for to brenne.* 

ucer. 
Calprit (ral'prtt), n. [Probably for eulpat, 
law Latin culpatus, one accused, 
from E. culpo, to blame, accuse.) 1. A per- 
son arraigned in court for a crime. 
Neither the en/prit nor his advocates attracted so 
much notice as the accusers, Maca udeay, 
2. A criminal; a malefactor. 
iprith bol 
ts doe fs Rapin el pay pel 
Cult yay an, [Fr. culte, from L. cultua, 
cultivation, worship, from cole, — to 
till, tend, reverence, worship.] 1. 
worship. 


Homage ; 


Every man is convinced of the reality of a better 
self, and of the cad¥ or housage which 1 due to it, 
Shafterbury- 

A system of religious belief and worship, 
pt en the rites and ceremonies em- 
ployed in worship. 

That which was the religion of Moses is the cere: 
monial on cud? of the relqgion of Christ, Colersdgr. 
Cultch (kulch), 2. The spawn of the oyster. 
Cultelt (kul’tel), ». (L. cultellus, dim. of 
culter, a knife} A long knife carried by a 

an t's attendant. 
(kul'tér), n, (L.] A coulter (which 
Cultivable ku!’ ti-va-bl), a. Capable of being 
tilled or cultivated, 
Guisivasable af ——— —— 
vate ( t) of pret. & pp. cr 
vated; ppr. cultivating, [L.L. cultivare, 
cultiratum, from cultus, pp. of colo, cultuin, 
to till.) 1. "To till; to prepare for crops; * 
manure, plough, dress, sow, and reap; 


labour or and improve in Teg 
handry; as. tirate land; to cultivate a 
farm. —2. toh improve by labour or study; to 


advance the growth of; to refine and im 

prove by correction of faults and — 
ment of powers or food qualities; to labour 
to promote and increase; to cherish; to 
foster; as, to cultivate talents; to cultivate 


a taste for poetry. 
ree king was, moreover, always reading to reward 
; he wasa man of cuffreeted testes, and he de- 
feted to be thought the patron of lirerature 


Brckiz, 
3. To direct special attention to; to devote 
— labour, or care to; to study; to foster; 
endeavour to propitiate; aa, to cultivate 
acquaintance. ‘ Leisure to cultivate general 
literature.” Wordsworth, 
on Lord Keppel as one of the great- 
— ee his age; and I lowed and csite- 
vated him accordingly. Burke. 
4. To improve; to meliorate or to labour to 
make better; to correct; to civilize, ‘To 
culticate the wild licentious savage.’ Addi- 


Fite, fir, fat, fg;  mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 
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son.—S. To raise or produce by tillage; as, 
to cudtirate corn or grass. 





— ‘rie vison), n. - The act | 
or practice o pre lorerops; 
husbandry; the management land; * 


land is improved by judicious cultivation. 
2. Study, care, and practice directed to im- 
provement, correction, enlargement, or in- 
crease; the application of the means of 
improvement, correction, enlargement, or 
increase; as, men may grow wiser by the 
cultivation of talenta; they may grow better 
ger cultivation of the mind, of — 12 

of plety.—3. act or process of pro- 
ducing . tage; aa, the cultivation of corn 
or grass, —4. state of being cultivated 
or refined; culture; refinement. 


Italy... was but ine fectly reduced to cots. 
matin, before the irruption of the barbarians. 


Hatlam. 
Syx. Husbandry, culture, civilizatio: * 
finement, a eet advancement, 

vator (kul’ti-vit-¢r), » 1. One who 
tills or prepares land for crops; one who 
manages a farm, or carries on the operations 
of husbandry in general; a farmer; a hus- 
— of lanes So tuner to ore a 
studies or urs rove, to promo’ 
and advance in good qualities, or in growth, 
The most successful cadtipaters of physical. science, 
3. An ultural im, ent, sometimes in 
growing crops for ny 
igecmning the earth earth abous the roots of the 
age Cultrate (kul’trét-ed, kul’trit), 
a. —— ce) “mee, a pious: 
a or prunt e. yang 
pointed ; ——— —* or sha like a 
pruning knife, as when a body is straight on 
one side and curved on the other; as, the 
beak of a bird is convex and cultrated. 

Cultriform (kul'tri-form), « Cultrated 

which see). 


til shaped ik 
a bill shaped like the coulter of a 
or like a Knife, as the heron. See 


Cultrirostres (kul-tri-ros’tréz) pt i" 
“ros 1m 

culter, a ploughshare, and — 

Grallatorial bt 

which is lange, long, and strong, and most 

he may = pointed, such as cranes, herons, 


= tri'vé-rus), a. IL culter, 
cultri, a knife, and ee to swallow.) Swal- 
—— to swallow, knives. 


45 “ae a. Pertaining to cul- 

ture; specifically, pertaining to mental cul- 
ture or discipline; gore et promoting 
refinement or education. 

Culture (kul'tiir), ». 4 cultura, from colo, 
cultum, to till] act of tilling and 
= the date for crops; cultivation; 

¢ app 


mn, Te- 


ul-tri-ros‘tral), a. src | 


cation of labour or other means 
of improvement. 
—— — ee eet on ee 


4 i application — or other — * 
© good qualities or : Pe 
cially, any training or disci nt hog e by w 
man’s my and intellect nature is ele- 
vated; the result of such training; enlighten- 
ment; civilization; refinement; as, the cud- 


ture of the mind; the cudture of virtue; a 
man of culture, 


— ——— _— 
yermany mai through fluence t very 
Goethe whe hes just been seferred te... We 


Speak now of the cuinre, whether of a nation or 
incividaal, as a kine of collective noun for ali that 
refers to the higher life. AMacesiian’s Mag. 


ann wer of the preac’ 
y stages of the — of Christ 

Rev, J. Baldwin Brown, 
Culture (kul'tir), 0.6 pret. & pp. cultured; 
vee. —— To cultivate. ‘Cultured 


Cultured. (rut (kul'tard), a. Having culture; 
refined. 

The sense of beauty in nature, even among owi- 
a eee ae met with than other mestal 
endowments 4s. Tayler. 

Cultureless (kul'tir-les), @ Having no 
ure. 
Outbariss (kul'tir-ist), n. A cultivator. 


ver (kul’vér), mn. [Sax. cul/i pap bile 
perhaps from L ohunbe, a a A 
a pigeon. 


fied he 20 dane, he had him snatched away 
More light than ‘caebwer in the fauicon's Sat. Spenser. 


Culver (kul’vér), n. A culverin (which see). 


note, not, move; tũbe. tub, byl; 


irda dhitingalshea t by a iil 


her was a main factor in | 
erecborn., 


CUMBRANCE 


Falcon and aver, — tower, 
Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower. * 


Ser 
Culver -houset {kul'vér-hous), 2. " —* 
Guiverin Vvér-in Fr. — 


imma, } 
A fic slender piece of ordnance ance artery, 
serving ge ball to a great distance: 
#0 named, either because-it was long and 
slender like a serpent, or because it was 
ornamented with sculptured serpents It 
was generally an 18-pounder. 
Murrah! the foes the 
Of fle, and steed, ae toa, yo poi —** 
| Oulverkey — -ké), in. LA bench af 
| the pods of the ash-tree. Goodrich —2 A 


| flower, the columbine. *‘ 

culverkeys and cowalips to make a garland” 
Culvert (kul’vért), mn. [0. Fr. culvert; — 
couvert, a covert, a covered walk, from 
qauert, bo cover. See COVER.) An arched 


brickwork or masonry carried under 
a road, railway, canal, &c., for the passage 


of water. 
Culvertail *vér- Cull dove, 
and tad.) yey 0 dove-tall 
ae 's carlings 


(kul’vér-tald), a. United or 

fastened, as pleces of timber, — —— 
t: 4 term used by ship 

(k‘ma-rin), a. — as Cow- 


Cumas (kii’mas), mn Quamash (which see) 

Cumbent t (kum’bent) a. IL ewmbo,) Lying 
down, ‘Cumbent sheep,’ 

Cumber (kum’bér), et. [Fr. encombrer, to 
encumber; LL. , to 

from cumbrus, & Tass, 

wood, for cumblus, from L. cumulua, 
— — 
comp. nun and cl r ° 

to overburden. 

A variety of frivolous anguments cacw4err the 

Memory to ne purpose, Lavte 

2. To check, stop, or retard, as by a load or 

—*—* to make motion difficult; to obstruct. 

asks he what avails him not in 
i would but cxmder and retard his fight Dryers 
= Se pervlex o= emaberrenes to distract or 


marine, 


a 


o 





Toy oo you, O excellent wife, mot to cnamier yoor- 
self ime fo get a rich dinner for this man or tis 
woman who has alighted at our gate. Lnrrsen, 

Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife, 

Shall cusnder all the parts of Italy, S42d. 
4. To trouble; to be troublesome to: t 
cause trouble or obstruction in, as 
es en eee 


Cumber (kum’bér), ». Hindrance; obstrue- 
tion; bu ness; embarrassment; dis- 
turbance; distress. [Obsolescent. ] 

Thus fade thy helps, aad thus thy cuméerz spring. 


or 


Red 
oo mand ae aie, Sir Wi". Sextt 


Cumberless (kum’bér-les), a. Free from 
care, distress, or incumbrance. 





Burdensom 
| bersome and troublesome. 
| Cumber-world t (kum’bér-wérid), n. Any. 
thing or any that encumbers the 
world without useful. 

A combercworid, in the workd am left, . 
A fratiess plot brambles overgrown, Draytes 
Cumbi, ». A superior kind of cloth made 
in Peru and Bolivia from the wool of the 


alpaca, 

Cumbrance (kum’brans), n. That which 
cumbers or encumbers; an encumbrance; 
that which renders motion or action diff- 

oppressive 





eult and toilsome; hindrance; 
load; embarrassment. 


| 
B X the cuenéramce of each oath. 
¥N. Burden, load, encumbrance, hindrance. 
— one 


i, Sc. abume; =f, Sc. fey 





oil, pound; 


CUMBRIAN 





Cumbrian (kum’bri-an), a, Of or pertaining | Cunt (kun), ef 1. Toknow. See Cox —2 To | 


to Cumberland. — Cumbrian system, Cum- | 
brian group, in geot. Sedgwick’s name for | 
the lowest slaty and ** foasiliferous beds | 
in Cumberland and Weatmoreland, aa being , 
older than the system designated by Mur- 
chison the Silurian. The base of the group | 
was regarded by Sedgwick as of Cam 

| 


age. 
Cumbrous (kam’brus), a. 1. Burdensome; 
troublesome; rendering action difficult or 
toilsome; oppressive. ‘He sunk beneath the 
cumbronus weight.’ Sui ft.—2. Giving trouble; 
vexatioua ‘A cloud of cumbrows gnats.’ 
Spenser, 3. Obstructing or clogging, as | 
things confusedly mingled ; confused; jum- | 
bled; unwieldy; unguiniy. | 
Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cnméreons elements, earth, food, air, fire. Afiiton, 
The cxanttrosr and unwiclly style which disigares 
English composition so extcnsively, Dr Qyducey. 
Cumbrously (kum'brus-ti), adv. In a cum- 
brous manner. 
Cumbrousness (kum’brus-nes), n. State of 
being cumbrons. 
(kum‘tri), n. Comfrey (which see). 
Cumin (kom’in), ». (L. curmfianm, Gr. kyin- 
inon, Heb. kanion, cumin} A fennel-like 
umbelliferous plant, Cuminuwm Cuminum 
It is an annual, found wild in and 
Syria, and cultivated time out of nd for 
the sake of its agreeable aromatic fruit, 
which, like that of caraway, dill, anise, &c., 
possesses well-marked stimulating and car- 
minative properties. - Oil af cumin, an oxy- 
genated essential of] obtained from the seeds 
of cumin. See CUMINOL. — Essence af cumin, 
asubstance obtained from cumin seeda It 
contains two oils, viz. cuminol and cymene, 
a hydrocarbon (Cy H)4) 
Cuminol (kum'in-ol), a (CyH,.O) A colour. 
less of], a wr psoas of cumyl, obtained from 
| 
| 
| 





the seeds of cumin. It has a burning taste, 
is lighter than water, and bolls at a tem- 
ratare of about 430° F. 
er (kum'mér), n (See COMMERE.] A 
midwife; a gossip. [Scotch.] Written also 
Kimmer (which see 
ar - -band (kum'ér- 
band), ». (Hind. tamar, the loins, the waist, 
and bandhna, to tie.) A girdle or walat- 
band worn in Hindustan, consisting of a 
lang plece of cloth girt round the loina, 
sometimes embroidered and ornamented 
with lace and pearls. 
Cummin (kum'in), n. Cumin (which seo). 
w (kum'sha),n. (Chinese kom-tsie.] 
In the East, a present or bonus: priginally 
applied to that paid on ships which entere 
the port of Canton. 
Caumshaw (kum’sha), v.t In the East, to 
dive a present to, 
Cumulate (kii’mii-lét), vet pret. & pp. en met · 
lated; ppr. eumulating, IL cumulo, cumu- 
latum, to heap up, from cumulus, a heap | 
whence also EK. cumber), trom an Indo- 
repean root iw, to swell, te contain.) To 
gather or throw into a heap; to forma heap 
of; to heap together; to accumulate. 
A man that beholds the mighty shoals of shells 
bedded and cosremlannd hea igron heap among earth 


will scarcely comceive which way these could ever 
live, Wentward. 


Cumulation (ki-mi-la’shon), n. The act 
of heaping together; an accumulation; a 


heap. 
Cumulatist (ki’mi-lAtist), ». One who 
accnmulates or collects, [ aI 
Cumulative (ki'mdé-iat-iv), a 1 Composed 
of parts in a heap; f ng h nase; agere- 
gated, ‘Knowle ... eumulaticr, not 
original.” Bacon.—2. Increasing by succes- 
sive additions; as, a cumulatics argument, 
that is, an argument that increases in force 
as the statement proceeds —3 In lav, 
(4) that augments or tends to establish the 
same point, as evidence, (6) Applied to a 
legacy when a legatee is more than once 
[etree for in the same testament.—Cumu- 

ative syatem, in elections, that system by 
which each voter has the same number of 
votes as there are persons to be elected, and 
can give them all to one candidate or dis- 
tribute them as he pleases, 
Cumulo - cirro - stratus (kii‘m4-16-sir’rd- 
atré-tus), 1%. A form of cloud, See CLouD. 
Cummuloge (kfi'mfi-lés), a, Full of heaps 
Cumulo-stratus (ki'md-lé-stra-tus), n, A 
species of cloud. See CLovn. 
Cumulus (kf’mi-lus), mn A species of cloud. 
See CLOUD. 

a 1(ku’mil), n. The hypothetical radical _ 
f fl 





e seeds of the Cumnum Cyminum. | 
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CUP-BEARER 





direct the course of aship. Seo Coxy, 
Cunctation! (kungk-ta’shon), n. (L. eunctor, 
to delay.) Delay. 
Festina lente—celerity shoald be contempered with 
Sienctations. Sir 7. Browne, 


Cunctativet (kungk’ta-tiv), a. Cautiously 
slow; dilatory, 


Cunctator (kungk-tat/ér), n. One whe de- 


lays or rs. [Rare.] 

Cund (kund), rf. 1. To give notice; specifi- 
eally, to give notice which way a shoal of 
fish has gone.—2. To pilot, as 
aship, See Conn, 

Cuneal (kd'né-al), a. IL ew- 
neus, & wedge. See COLN.] 
Having the form of a wedge. 

Cuneate, Cuneated (kii'né- 
it, kd’né-at-ed), a. Wedge- 
shaped; as, a cuneate leaf, 
that is, a leaf which termin- 
eyes witha — 

mt and tapers gradually 
downwards or towards the 
foot-stalk. 

Cuneatic (ki-né-at‘ik), a. Cuneate (which 





Cuneate Leaf, 


fee) 

Cuntform (kii-n#'i-form, kuud⸗ 
form), a. {L. cuneus, a Wi , and forma, 
form.] 1. Having the shape or form of a 


wodae;, specifically, the epithet applied to 
the inscriptions found on old Babylonian 
and Persian monuments, from the characters 
—— y | a wedge. This style of writing 
was used for monumental records, and was 
either carved on rocks and sculptures or 
impressed on bricks. It appears to have 
been first used in Assyria and Media so far 
back as 2000 years before Christ, and to have 
thence spread over the whole portion of 
Asia which formed tho vast Persian Empire. 
See ARROW-HEADRD. —2 Versed in the 
wedge-shaped characters, or the Inscriptions 
written in them, '‘Acwneijform scholar,’ Sir 
H. Rawlinson. —Cuneiform bones, in anat. 
the name glven to three hones of the foot 
from their wedge-like shape, viz, the inner, 
middle, and outer cuneiform bones. They 
are situated at the fore-part of the tarsns and 
inner side of the cuboidal bone,and are fitted 
to each other like the siones of an arch, 
Cunette (ku-net’), n. [Fr.] In fort. a deep 





trench sunk along the middle of a dry moat, 


to make the e more difficult. 
Cuniculate (ki-nik’d-lat}, a. [L. cunieutus, 
&@ passage underground, a cavity.) In bot. 
traversed by a long passage open at one 
end, as the peduncle of Tropmolum. 
Cuniculous (ki-nik’fi-lus),a, [L. cenienlua, 
arabbit.) Relating to rabbits. [Rare] 
Cuniform, «. See CUNEIFORM, 
Sumner — ni. (Oe aes — 
(kun'ing), a. IO. E. cunnand, 
A.Bax cunnan, Icel, kunna, Goth, Hrnnan, 
to know, to be skilful, from a root common 
to the Teutonic tongues, seen also in can, 
ken, know.j 1. Having skill or dexterity; 
st knowledge acquired by experience; 
akilfal; experienced; well instructed. ‘A 
cunning workman.’ Ex. xxvili 2% ‘His 
statue graven by a cunning hand." Mac- 
aulay. (Now antiquated or poetical.) 
Esau was a camudag hunter. Gen, xxv, 97. 
I will take away the cunurrmg artificer, Is. ili, 7 
2 Wrought with skill; curious; ingenious. 
All the more do Tt admire 
Joints of owning workmanship. Tennysour 
& Artful; shrewd; sly; crafty; astute; de- 
signing; subtle; as, a cunning fellow. 


Ac *5* his integrity to be but a cysorfey face | 


of falsehood, Saturay, 
They are resolved to be cxstag; bet others run 
the hazard of being sincere, Senta. 


—Cunning, Artful, Sly, Cunning, lit. know- 
ing, formerly used as descriptive of skill, 
generally manual skill, now for the most 
part implies a mean turn of mind with no 


great amount of ability; artful indicates | 


teater ingenuity and more invention; af 


as the idea of double-dealing and conceal. | 


ment. 
She puides the cawnsng artist's hand. SF ape. 

A rifie in speech, in action, and in mind. Page. 
Envy works in a aly imperceptible manner. 


Watts. | 


(kun'ing), » Uf Knowledge; art; 


skill; doxterity. 


Let my right hand forget her eusrarrng. 
& cxexril, ¢, 


2 Art: artifice; artfulness: craft; shrewd- 
ness; the faculty or act of using stratagem 
to accomplish a purpose; 
sense, deceltfulness or deceit; fraudulent 
akill or dexterity. 





) of a series of compounds procured 
ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, go; j, job; 


i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


hence, in a bad | 


Discourage casing in a child; g is the a 
af — — — ——— 
We take cunnény for 4 sinister of crooked wisdoun; 
anc certainly there is great difference between a 
cunning man and a wise man, pot only in point of 
honesty, but im point of abilizy. ‘on, 
Syw. Art, artifice, craft, craftiness, shrewd- 
ness, stibtlety, wile, ruse, guile, stratagem, 
finesse, duplicity, 
, Cuningar, ». (Sw. haning- 
aard.) A warren for rabbita [Scotch. } 
The whole isle ts but a8 one rich Guriager or coney- 
warren, Brand. 
Cunninghamia =e n [In 
honour of two brothers, J. and A. Cumning- 


ham, Australian botanists] A genus of 


, —— — having the appearance of 


an arnucaria, but more closely related to 
the pine in the structure of its fruit. Only 
one jes isknown, C. sinensis, from South- 
ern China, It has narrow, oval, lanceolate, 


atiff, pungent leaves. 
— (kun ing-i).ade. L Artfully; craf- 
tily; with subtlety; with fraudulent con- 


trivance, 
We have not followed cuerning?y devised fables. 


@ Pet. i 26. 
2. Skilfully; artistically. 


A stately palace built of squared bricke 
Which cunningly wis without mortar laid, Spenser. 
Cunning-man (kining-man), » A man 
who pretends to tell fortunes, or teach how 
to recover stolen or lost 
unningness (kun‘ing-nes), n Canning; 
craft; deceitfulnesa. 
Cunsing woman (kun’ing-wym-an), n, A 
female fortune-teller. See CUNNING-MAN, 
(ki-né’ni-a), n. [In honour of J.C 
Cuno, of Amsterdam.) A small genus of 
agra nat. order Saxifragacem. One species 
s found in South Africa and five in New 
Caledonia. They are small trees or shrubs 
with compound leaves, and dense racemes 
of small white flowers The bark is used 
for tanning purposes. 
Cup (kup), IA Sax. cuppe, cuppa, a cup, 
mpl ng a tub, a cask, in later times 
a drinking vessel, a cup, whence also Fr. 
compe wtih would no doubt be introduced 
into — * —— with 8 EK - 
A. Sax. euppe), It ipa, Sp. copa, D. ane 
Dan, pg int 1. A vessel of amall 
capacity, used commonly to drink from; « 
chalice, 
Look not thon upon the wine when it is red, when 
it giveth his colour in the cup. Prov, 2xiii. 31. 
2 The contents of a cup; the liquor con- 
tained in a cup, or that it may contain; as, 
a cup of beer. 


“Tis a little thi 
Te give a cag of water; yet —— — 
May give a shock of pleasnmre to the frame 
More exquisite than when Nectarean juxe 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours, Talore, 

& That which is to be received or endured: 

that which falls to one's lot, whether good 

or evil; portion. 
© my Father, if it be possible, let this 

me. Mat axvi. ». 
4. Anything formed like a cup; as, the enp 
of an acorn, of a flower, and the like. 
The cowshp's golden eng no moore I see, SAew stoore. 
5. Acupping-glass (which see).—6. pl. Social 
entertainment; a drinking-hout. ‘Thence 
from cups to civil broils” Miton.—Cup 
end can, familiar companions; the can being 
the large vessel out of which the cup ia 
filled, and thus the two being constantly 
aseociated.—In his cvps, intoxicated: tipsy. 
~~ Many a slip between the eup and the lip, 
a proverb suggesting that many accidents 
intervene to prevent the realization of hopes 
and intentions. 

Cup (kup), ei. pret. & pp. ewpped; ppr. 
ewpping. In surg. to perform the operation 
of cupping. 

Cup + kup), vt. 1, To supply with cups, as 
of liquor. *Plumpy Bacchus, . . . cup us 
till the world go round.’ Shak. 2. To bleed 
by means of cupping-glasses; to perform the 
operation of cupping upon. 

Him the damn'd doctors and his friends immur’d; 
They bled, they eupy'd, they pury’d; in shert, they 
cur'd. Pepe. 


cup pass from 


Cup-and-saucer Limpet, s. The popular 
name of shells of the genus Calyptrma, so 
called from their limpet-like shell having a 
half-cup-like process in the interior. 

p-bearer (kup'bar-ér), n. 1. An attendant 
ata feast who conveys wine or other liquors 
to the guesta —2. In aatig. an officer of the 
household of a prince or noble, who tasted 
the wine before handing it to his master, 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kev. 


CUPBOARD 


Cupboard (kub’bérd), n. Originally, a board 

or shelf hoe — on: now, a small 
case or inclosure in a room with shelves to 
receive rat plates, dishes, and the like. 


ub’bérd), ot. To collect, as into 
a cupboard; to a heal 


Only like a atl oe * 
I’ the micfst of the 
Still cuphoardiag the — 


“tab A sal (L cupelta, dim. of cup 


shallow, poro 
in refining m etal Fan tt ret —8 


boy while in a motaiiie — but when 
by fire into a fluid scoria it ab- 

sorbs the coarser metala Thus, when a 
mixture of lead with gold or silver is heated 
in a strong fire the lead is oxidated and 
vitrified, ona sinks into the substance of the 
cupel, while the gold or silver remains 
pure, This kind of vessel is made usual 
of phosphate of lime or the residne of 
distur rammed into a mould, which gives it 
its 

Cupel-dust — n. Powder used 


-pel-li’shon), n. The re- 
— on ape os cupel or by 


holds. 
cera ae i 
— of the 


some —* 
trees, of the 
acup, or - 
ing without 
its foot, adhering 
by its point or 
apex to the leaf, 
and taining 


did remain 
unactive, 


«uy ga As much a3 acu 


A singular 


), 7m. 





id, Townley Marbles, 
i — 
an 
carrying a bow and quiver of arrows, with 
which he transpierced the hearts of lovers, 
inflaming them ith ‘nO pidit 
Cupidi a- , 7, cw. as, from 
~~ 3 desire, to covet.} 
eager desire to possess something: an 
ondent wi wishing or lon ; inordinate or un- 
lawful desire, of wealth or power. 
when it be 
qanuyll ⏑ ths capaday af indigent power, 
wer 
—— Hankering, arariee, covetousnesa, grasp- 
cup- moss (kup'mos),n. The common name 
of a lichen, Seyph pyridatus, 86 
— from the cup-like — of ite wont 


Cupola fi’ po-la t. dim. of 
—S—— ve} ti arch | Gupriferous 





Cupola, Radelyffe Library, Oxford. 
spherical vault on the top of an edifice; a 
The 


eene, oF the round top of a dome. 
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Italian word es a 
which covers a circular buil like the 
Pantheon at Rome or the temple of Vesta 
at Tivoli, The ter part of modern 
eupolas are elliptical, cut — ** 
their shortest diameter, and constructed of 
timber; but the ancient’ cupolas were nearly 
hemispherical, and constructed of stone. 
2 The round top of any structure, as of a 
furnace; the furnace itself..-3. In enat. the 
—* like extremity of the canal of the 


la. 


Ckup/ing), mtn awry, the applica 


is abstracted, which is accordingly termed 

dry-cu, , the object of the cupping 

being either to excite action in the part or 

8 A oa ping-glas), A glass 
7, 

veasel like a cup, to be applied to the skin 

in the pping 


of ew . The ow 
awl ————— t 
p, by which means the included is 
rarefied. In this state it is 

and produces a partial vacuum, so that the 


skin and integuments are drawn up into 
the glass and become swollen. In some 


by a syringe. 
— (kQ’pré-us), a. II. eupreu⸗s, from 
— copper. ] ry; consisting of 
pper; resembling copper or partaking of 
poe! qualities. — pl The 
Cupressin» ad n. ‘e 
press tribe, a —— dicotyledonous 


planta, nat. order Conifer, of which the 
genus Cupressus is the type. See Cupres- 


trias, lias, oolite, and Wealden, which are 
supposed to be allied tothe existing cypress. 
Cupressus (ki-pres'us),n. The cyp 

genus of — plants —S po 
seale-like, —— or spreading acute 
leaves, as in juni and cones formed 
of a small number of peltate oe 
with the seeds very coal, angu an 
several to each bract. The common ¢ 

is C. sempervirens, a native of the 


The tree, with erect branches, 
having a slender eas ng ns so fre- 
quen ted in Mohammedan buryi 


groun a variety of this species. Several 
—— have been introduced from India, 

ina, and California into our shrubberies. 
See CYPRESS. ax’ 


Ounric, Cuprous ko'prus: of 
or belonging to —— ecuprie p= al 


acid. 
-prif'ér-us), a. [L. m, 
= a bear. ] 2** or 


Cuprites ikivprit), n 2860c* —— a cop- 
- oid rproid), @ (1. , copper, 
roid), 4. cuprum, 
and Gr. eidos, resemblance.) In a 
solid related toa tetrahedron, and contained 
—* — ks, — bit), A 
nf n, 
phide 3 —— lead from Chili, 
oce ‘orms e syatem, 
with cubic cleavage. It — a small 
ntage of silver. 
rose (kup'réz), a, The poppy. 
-la, ki’pal), nm. [See 
involucrum, 
and the 


“capper and 


the @ peculiar to or cw (cupule) in 
which the fruit is inclosed: anak order of 
apetalous dicotyledonous planta, with mon- 
acious flowers, the sterile flowers in 
catkins, and the fertile soli twoor 
together or in clusters, fu with an 





Fite, fiir, fat, fall;  mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; 


herical root | 





: 
it 


a) 
* 


ad 


i 
* 
⁊ 
4 
Be 


may be healed or cured; —2 
pg wound or disease; a curaite 


2 
Curacy, —— ‘ra-al, kii'rit-ship), 
n (See CUR oo Phare — 
emp en! ac ¢ om 
ofa —— who represents the om 
stance, consisting 
jana of the 
lood, the effects are instantly fatal It 


acts chiefly on the motor nerves, and canses 
death by paralysis of the nerves 





Crested Curassow (Crax adertor}. 


to birds of the genus Crax, natives of the 
warm parts of America. The crested curas- 


oll, pound; 





ti, Sc. abume; =f, Sc. fey. 


CURAT 


sow is the Craz alector, a native of Guiana, 
Mexico, and Brazil; the red curassow is the 
Craz rubra, about the size of a turkey, an 
inhabitant of South America, The ew- 
bird (Uraz —* is called the galeated 
curassow, CRACIDR, CRAX. 

Curat,t tn Aculrass. Spenser. 

Curate (karat), n. (L.L, euratus, one in- 
trusted with the cure of souls, from L. cura, 
care.) Lit. one who has the cure of souls, 
in which sense it is used in the Church of 

gland prayer-book, ‘all bishops and 
ecurates;’ specifically, a clergyman in Epis- 
copal churches, who is employed to perform 
divine service in the place of the incumbent, 
bisiop or ordinary “in the Church of Eng. 
oro e Church o 
land " are two — of curates, —— 
ary and perpetual. atipendiary curate 
one who is hired by the rector or vicar to 
serve for him, and may be removed at plea- 
dependin —* * hat nial 
ton the rector, but is sup 
by a of the tithes or otherwise. 
(ki'rat-ship), n. See CURACY. 

Cura n. Cure; healing. Chaucer. 

Curative (k’ra-tiv),a. Relating to the cure 
of diseases; tending to cure, 

Curator (kii- rat‘ér), a [L., from cwro, ewra- 
tum, to take care of, from cura, care.) L One 
who has the care and superintendence of 
anything, a4 a university, public library, 
museum, fine art collection, or the like. 

Seeing the above-mentioned strangers are Uke to 
continue here yet awhile, at me least some of them, 
the society shall mach stand in 

By the Universities Act of hi f 

ct the ol 
a Chairs {of the Usenet Edinburghi was 
transferred to seven curators, three of w are 
by the university court aod four by the 

town council, Chamebers's Eucy. 

2. In Seots law, a guardian; one appointed 

to administer the estate of any person who 

is not legally competent to manage his pro- 
perty, , a a einer who has attained the age 
of fourteen, or a lunatio. 

torship (ki-rat‘ér-ship), n. The office 
of a curator. 


Curatrix (ki-rat‘riks), #. 1 She that cures 
or heals. —-2. A female superintendent or 


guardian. Richardson. 
Carb (kesh v.t. [From Fr. courber, to bend 
m L. ewrvare, to bend or curve, 
from cureus, crooked, curved; same root as 
L. cirews, a circle, Gr. kurtos, crooked } 
1.+ To bend or curve. *Crooked and eu 
lines.” Holiand.—2. To bend to one’s will; 
to check; to restrain; to hold back; to con- 


fe eo de wet fa 8 daughter cxrted by the 
will of a dead fath: ue ‘Shak. 
Curd then, — rise. 


rabbe. 
3. To restrain with a curb; to guide and 
manage by the reins, 

Part curé their fiery steeds. Afdten, 
4 Tostre or defend by a curb; as, to 
curb a well or a bank of earth, 
Cunt (kérb), vi. To bend; to truckle. 


] 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon 
Yea, exrd and woo, for leave to do 


Curb (kérb), n. 1. What checks, restrains, 
or holds back: restraint check; hinderance; 
as, pu opinion many a curd u 
licentiousness. . cen 

Wid natures need wise evrés. 


2 Achain or 


Temnyton, 
attached to the branches 
of the bit of a bridle, and passing under the 
horse’s lower jaw, against which it is made 
to press tigh 7 rere 

He that before ran in the 

Pelt the wif curd control pond Drayton. 


3. The edge-stone of a side walk or pave- 


ment; a curb-stone.—4. A breast-wall or 
retalning wall to port a bank of earth. 
The word is used with various other 


technical meanings; as, a casing of stone, 
wood, brick, or iron inside a wall —— is 
——— a boarded structure to 

—— ; the wall-plate oa tan — 
a dome. 


Garb érb), mn, (Fr. courte, It. corba, from 
a basket, from form of swelling. ] 

term for a hard and callous 

pine —— various parta of a horse's leg, as 
the hinder part of the hock, the inside of 
the hoof, beneath the elbow of the hoof, &c, 
Curba ). ” An African measure of 
capacity, —— at — places from 
a to 18 gallons, used by the negroes in the 


ced of a curator of | 
Bayle. 
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sale of palm-oil, pulse, &c. It 

fe altbes tte beats arn serthen rot 
e bl), a. e 

curbed or ——— Rare]. 

— (kérb’les), a. "vise no curb or 


Gurb-plate (kérb’plit), nA circular, 
continued plate, designed to —— or 
restrain some as the wall-plate of a 
circularly or e — — dome, the 
horizontal rib on th of such a on. 
in which the vertical qi terminate ; 
plate of a skylight; the plate ina —— 
which receives the feet “| theu peer rafters; 
the circular frame round a we 

Curb- roof (kérb’réf), n. (Fr. courber, to 
bend.) In arch. a roof in which the tae 
ters, instead of continuing 
straight down from the 
ridge to the walls, are at a 
given height received on 
plates, which in thelr turn 
are supported by rafters 
less inclined to the hori- 
zon, whose bearing Ia di- 
rectly on a —— eager 
presents a bent appearance, whence 
name. Called alao a Mansard Roof, from 
the name of its inventor. 

Carb- — — ——2 nm. , foray ~2 
matic ng apparatus inven y Sir 
W. Thomason of Glasgow and Prof. Fleeming 
Jenkin of mo ia and used in subma- 
rine telegraphy. The message is punched 
= a BOE agg -ribbon, which is then passed 

the transmitting apparatus by 
—— work, The name is due to the fact 
that when a current of one kind of electri- 
city is sent by the instrument another of the 
opposite kind is sent immediately after to 
curb the first, the effect of the second trans- 
mission being to make the indication on Wo 
duced by the first — distinct, 
of slow and uncertain. 

Curb-stone (kérb’stén), mn. A stone placed 
against earth or stonework to hold the work 
together; the outer edge of a foot pavement. 

Curcas (kér’kas), n. A genus of euphorbi- 
—— plants, ape age species, 

reas purygane (the physic-nu ¢ seeds 

and oil of Which are used in medicine, It 

ig indigenous to tropical — but is 
cultivated in all te cal countries. 

Cureh (kurch),n. (Abbrev. of kerchief, 0.Fr. 
couvre-chef acove: for the head —courrir, 
to cover, and chef, head.] A — 
a woman's covering for the head; an inner 
linen cap. ‘Her house so bien, her cureh 
— clean.” Burne. [Scoteh.) 

Curchie (kur’chi),n A curtsey. ‘Wi' a 
curchie low did stoop.” Burns. [Scotch] 
Curculio (kér-kd'li-6), a. IL. a corn-worm, 
—** A Linnean genus of coleopterous 
insects, now raised into the family Curcn- 
Nonidw, in which no genus of this name is 


retained. 

(kér’kd-li-on"i-dé), n. pl. The 
weevils or suout-beetles, one of the most 
extensive families of coleopterous insects. 





Curb-roof. 


About 8000 ies are described, all of 
which are nguished by their head 
prolonged into a beak or snout, f 

at the tip with a minute pair of hori- 
zontal yg which a — ba 4 the 
animal in depositing its 

the kernel of some fruit. They fom ane th 


ous genera, all found on planta 
(kér’ka-ma), n. (LL, a halter, 
— — — 
ve peren 
ous roots and annual stems; the flowers are 
ina 8 with concave bracts, Some with 
t-coloured reddish or _— flowers 
are found in our hothousea. C. en ge 
and C. Zedoaria furnish the a? 
shops. C. rubescens is a native of Be 
it is an aromatic plant, and — ous 
—** ns well as those of 
es, yield starch, and are —— a b 
the natives for reparing arrow-root, 
Anode (man ger), a native of Bengal, 
is used for the same purposes as ginger. 
longa yields turmeric, a nae — c sub- 
stance, employed medicinal ao 
an ingredient in the — ———— 
wider, See TURMERIC. 


-paper (kér'ki-ma- n, 
Paper stained path decoction Ax —2 

and used by chemists as a test of free 
alkali, by the action of which it is stained 
— The colouring 


matter of turmeric. 
Curd (kérd), nm (Se, and 0.E. erud. Pro- 


CURFEW 


bably connected with W. erwd, a rowed 
lump, and —— with crvwd.] L The 
—— or thickened part of milk, which 
is formed into cheese, or, in some countries, 
eaten as common food. ‘Curds and cream 
the flower of country fare.” Dryden. Gene- 
rally used in the plural form.—2. The coag- 
ulated part of any liquid. 

Curd (kérd), ot. To cause to coagulate; to 
turn to curd; to curdle; to congeal. 

Maiden, does it cxerd thy bivod 

To say l am thy mother? Shak. 
Curd (isd), vi To become curdled or 
coagulated; to become curd. 


It doth posset 
Aad curd, like eager deoppiaxe into milk. Shad 
Curdiness (kérd'i-nes), %. State of being 


Cardle cir, ve t. & pp. eurdled; 
en of cand ati 1 Sete 
tate oF concrete to thicken or change inte 


Powder of mint and powder of red roses 2* 
mille from cerdiing in the stomach, acon, 
2 To run slow with terror; to freeze; 
con, as, the blood curdles in the — tag 
e (keérd'), v.t. 1. To change into curd; 

to cause to thicken; to = late or con- 

crete; as, rennet cu —%. To con- 
al or make run slow. * My chilled blood 
eurdled in my veins.” Dryden. 
Curdog (kér’dog), nA cur. 
Curdy (kérd’i), a. Like curd; full of curd; 
coagulated, 
Cure (kar), (0.Fr. cure, L. ewra, care.) 
1.¢ Care; concern; attention; charge. 
Of study took be most curr and heed. Céancer 
Cranmer had declared, in emphatic terms, that God 
had immetiately committed to Christian princes the 
whole crre of all theie subjects, as well concerning 
the administration of God's word for the cure of souls, 
as concerning the adsinistration of ae —— 
acaulay. 
2 A spiritual charge; care of the spiritual 
welfare of — the employment or office 
of a curate; curacy. ‘A young clergyman, 
when he is confined to a country eure.” Zi. 


‘elaon, 
5 — did not always hold ther cer⸗ at honours 
and appendages to their Italian dignities, Aftéaear 
8. Remedial treatment of disease; method 
of medical treatment; as, to try the ecold- 
water cure.—-4. Remedy for disease; restor- 
ative; that which js; aa, laudanum is 
used as a cure for toothache.—5. A healing; 
restoration to health from ** and to 
soundness from a wound; as, the medicine 
will “tt eure. s 4; 
Cure ot. pret, & pp. ewred; ppr. cur- 
ing. 1. To restore to health or to a sound 
state; to heal. 


fd pov NE Ey 
Mat, xvii. 1& 
2 To remove or put an end to the remedial 
means; to heal, as a disease; to remedy. 


ae ae eae Bi Seer eee her and 
gave them power, . , to cere diseases, Luke ix, 1. 
When the person and the cause of the ill- 


ness are both mentioned, — — 
before * his tee as, — — * 
e man ever, — —* D ings g ‘or 
— —— 8 as by drying, sal saith, &e.; as, 
eure hay; to cure fish or 
Cure (kir), vf Lt To —— cChaueer — 
2 To effect a cure. 
Like Achilles’ spear, 
So able with the change to kill and care, Shad. 


3%. To become well; to be cured. 
Sine Gespenete pet aver wih meatare Bees 


Curé ra),n. [Fr.] A curate; a parson. 
2 4 a. That cannot be cured 


|| Seales One wi 1. A physician; one who 
—2. One who arves provisions. as 
beef, fish, and the yng en dn 
faction by means of salt, or y other 


Curette (kt.ret), [Fr.] In su 
instrument for removing —“ 

the may be left in the eye after operating 
for cataract. 
Curfew (kérfa), n. (Fr. cowvre, nor brian 

fire, from L. 5 cover, an 
hearth, fire-place.} 1. A bell rung in 4 
evening as a signal ot the inhabitants to 
rake up their fires and retire to rest. This 
practice was introduced into England from 
the Continent by William the Conqueror, 
and is believed to have originated as a pre- 
caution against the outbreak of fires.—2 A 
bell still rung in some parts in continuation 
of this old custom. 

The cvrfew tolls the knell of parting day. Gray. 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. lock; g,go; j, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Ker. 


CURFUFFLE 


3.¢ A cover for a fire; a fire-plate. Such 
covers were sometimes highly ornamented 





Curfew for fire.—Demmin's Encyc. des Beaux Arts. 


and were no mean works of art. ‘ Pots, pans, 
curfews, and the like.” Bacon, 

@ (kur-fuf'fl}, et To disorler: to 
ruffle; to dishevel; as, her hair was a’ cur- 


ufiied. [Scatch.] 
Fhe ur-fuf'fl}, n. The state of being 
disordered or raffled; agitation; tremor. 


My lord maun be turned feel cussight, an’ he perte 
himsel’ inte sic a cveyigge for onythi we COasheh 
bring him, Edie, Ser 1 Seate, 

Curia O’ri-a), ». pl Curls (kf'ri-@), (L} 
1. In 
sions made by Romulus of the Roman 
people. (4) A building in which the curie 
met for the celebration of divine worship. 
{ec} The building in which the senate held its 
deliberations. —2. In faw, a court of justice. 
3%. The Roman see in ita temporal aspect, 


including the Pepe: cardinals, &c. 

Curialistic (k 'ri-al-is"tik), a, [L. curtalis.} 
Pertaining to a court. 

Curlality + (ki-ri-ali-ti), = IL euriatis, 
from evria, a court. ] e privileges, pre- 
rogatives, or retinue of a court. 

Curiet,{ a. See Cunat. 

Curing-house (kiring-hous), n, A build- 
ing In which anything is cured; specifically, 
in the West Indies, a house wherein sugar 
is drained and dried. 

Curiologic (ki'ri-o-lof"ik), @ [Gr, kyrio- 
logia, propriety of speaking.) Designating 
a rude d of hieroglyphics, In which a 
thing is represented ri ts pictare, 

ty (ki-ri-oa-ti), a [L. curicsitas, 
See Crriovus.] 1. A strong desire to see 
something novel or to discover something 
unknown, either by research or inquiry; a 
desire to gratify the senses with a sight of 
what is new or unusual, or to tify the 
mind with new discoveries; inquisitivencas. 
‘Curiosity, inquisitive, insportune of secrete.’ 
Milton. 

Desire to know why and how—cwrgersty: man is 
dlistinguhed not oaly by his reason, tut ale by this 
sit: t passion from ail other animals, = Arties, 
2t Nicety; delicacy; fastidionsness. 

Whes thou wast in thy gilt and th: rfumes, t 
mockt thee for too much 22 he aad 
3. Accuracy; exactness; nice performance; 
curiousness. ‘The evriosity of the work- 
manship of nature." Hay.—4.t A nice ex- 
periment. 

There hath been teed @ certnrsty, to set a tree 
on the north side of a wall, and at a little height to 
«traw it through the wall, &c. sae ie, 
6, An object of curiosity; that which excites 
a desire of seeing or deserves to be seen, as 
novel and extraordinary. 


We tork a ramble together to see the cnurierrticr of 


this great town, Addison, 


{The first and the last senses are those in 
which the word is now chiefly used. ] 

Curiose (ki-ri-d'sd), nw. (It) A curious per- 
son; & virtuoso, 

Curious (ki'‘ri-us), a. [L evrioeus, from 
cura, care, See CURE.) 1. Strongly desirons 
to discover what is novel or unknown; soli- 
cltous to see or to know; Inquisitive. 

Be not curries in unnecessary matters. 

Ecclus. Gi. 3% 
2 Hahitually inquisitive; addicted to re- 
search or inquiry; as, a man of a curious 
turn of mind: sometimes followed by after 
and sometimes by of. ‘Curious after things 
elegant and beautiful’ Woodward, *‘ Curi- 
ous of antiqnities.” Dryden. —3. Accurate; 
carefal not to mistake; solicitous to be cor- 
rect. 

Men were not curious what syllables or icles 
they sed. Hooter, 
4. Careful; nice; solicitous in selection; dimi- 
cult to please, 

A tetwperate man ie not Geriews of fancies and de. 


liciousness; for he thinks not much, and speaks not 
often of meat and drink. Fer. Taylor. 


Fiite, fir, fat, fall; 





mé, met, hér: 





om. antiq. (a) one of the thirty divi- ' 














pine, pin; nidte, not, mive; 
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5. Made with care; nice; exact; subtle. 

Rath these senses embrace thelr objects... with a 
more cariens discrimination, Helder, 
6. Artful; nicely diligent. 

Each ornament about her ecemly bes, 

By cwrtoms chance, of careless ast, composed. 

atrfer. 
7. Wrought with care and art; elegant; neat; 
finished: as, a curious work, ‘The curious 
girdle of the ephod.’ Ex. xxviii. & ‘Curt 
ous lace-work of a highly polished literary 
style Prof. Blackie.—8 Requiring care 
and nicety; as, curious arts. Acta xix 19.- 
® Rigid; severe; particular. [Rare.] 

For curteus 1 cannot be with you, 

Signor Baptista, of whom I hear so well, Shak, 
10. Rare; singular; exciting curiosity or sur- 
prise; awakening curiosity; a8, a curious 

act.—11, Ridiculously or etrange.— 

Curious in, curious about, having a passion, 
taste, or iking for; studious of; solicitous 
about, 

These things if they are cersene fe, they can get 
for a doilas in the next villagre. Emer acs, 
— Wonderful, Strange, Surprising, Curious. 
See under WONDERFUL. 

(kf'ri-us-li), ade. 1. With nice in- 
spection; inquisitively; attentively. 

1 saw nothing at first, but observing it more curt. 
ously, the spots appeared. Newten, 

2 With nice care and art; exactly; neatly: 
elegantly. Ps exxxix. 14—8. In a singular 
manner; unusually. 

Curiousness (ki'ri-us-nes), mn, 1. Careful- 
nesa; painstaking; nicety; exactness, 

My Guther’s care 
With curiewzness andi care dai train me up. 
Marsimger. 

2 Fitness to excite curiosity; exactness of 
workmanship. Sowth.—3 Singularity of 
contrivance.—4 Curloaity; inquisitiveness. 

AB! curtvsrness, first cause of all our ill, 

Aad yet the plague which mow torments es still, 


Sir i¥, Aiexander. 
Curl (kérl, vt. (Formerly written Crull 
Cog. D. krulien, Dan. krélle, to curl] 1. To 
turn, bend, or form into ringlets; to crisp, 
as the hair..—2 To writhe; to twist; to 
4 & serpent. 
I sooner will Gnd out the beds of anakes, 
Letting them exes theraselves about my limba 
Boan, & Fi. 
&. To dress with, or as with, curls. 
The snaky jocks 
That -wried Megera. 


Mitton, 


4, To raise in waves or undulations; to | 


ripple. 
Seas would be pools, without the brushing alr 
Teo curd the waves. Pryden. 
Curl (kérl), ri © l. To bend or contract Into 
curls or ringlets, as hair.—2 To move in 
curves or spirals; to riee in waves or nn- 
dulations; to ripple. 


Corfing smokes fram village te 
Gayly cwrl the waves before ¢ 


8. To writhe; to twist itself. 
Then round her slender waist he curried. Deyalen, 


are sten. Foe. 


—— — 


4. To shrink; to shrink back; to bend and | 


sink; as, he curled down into a corner, —6, To 

= { at the game called curling. {Scotch.] 
cur (kérl), » 31. A ringlet of hair or any- 
thing of a like form. 

Shakes his aunbrosial cxe/s, and gives the mod; 

The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god. Page. 
2. Undnulation; a waving ; sinuosity; flexure. 
“Waves or cvrls which usually arise from 
sand-holea” Sir J. Newton.—3. A winding 
in the grain of wood.—4, A disorder whic 
affects potato = and by which their tops 
become shrivell 


Curl-cloud (kéri’kloud), n A name given | 








by some meteorologists to the cloud known 


as Cirrus. 

He (Mr. Howard) had proposed. as names for the 
kinds of clouds, the foliowing : Cirrus, Clrro-comelus, 
Cirro.atratus, Cumulo-trates, Comulus, Nimbus. Stra · 
tua. In an abridgment of his views, given in the 
Supplement te the Enorcdlapotia Britannica, Englich 
names were proposed as the equivalents of theer: 
Curi-clowd, S cloud, Wane-cioud, T wain-cloud, 
Stackes<loud, Rain-cloud, Fall-cload, if deweld 


Curled (kérld), p. and a. Having the hair 
curled; curly. 


So opposite to marriage, that che shunn'd 
The wealthy enrdéed daslings of our nation, SAaa, 


Curledness (kérid'nes), », State of being tock: 


curled, (Rare. ] 
Curled-pate (kérll’pat), a. Having curled 
hair. ‘Curiedt-pate ruffians' Shak. 
Curler (kérl’ér), = 1. He who or that 
which eurls.—2. One who engages in the 
amusement of curling. See CURLING. 
Curlew (kérla), » = [Imitative of the cry 


tũbe, tub, byl; 








CURRACH 





of the bird, Fr. courtis.] 1. Nuomentus, a 
gonusof grallatorial birds of the same family 
(Scolopacida) as the snipe and woodcock, 
—— by a long, eſendær carved bill, 
tall, and partly naked legs, and a short tail 
The wings of the when 
spread, measure moore than 3 feet from tip 
to — The common curlew (the whawp of 
Scotland) fs the Numenius arquata, which 
fa met with in most parts of Europe In 
Britain during the summer the curlews fre- 
quent the large —2* and moors, 
and in anturon and winter they depart to 
the sea-side in great numbers This bird is 





me eRe 


Common Curlew (Nirmeeusus argaretc) 


of an ash-colour diversified by black. The 
lesser curlew, or whimbrel, is the Numenia 


Sear wxtie (kur'li-wur-li), n. A fantastic 
circular ornament. [Sco ] 
: it’ be kirk— 3 aiguulewiss ” 
— —— —————— J it 
⸗ 


Curliness (kérl'i-nes), n. State of being 


curly. 

Cur) (kérl'ing), m. [See Crrt The 
sense of curling, twisting, is intimately asao · 
cinted with that of a roiling vibratory mo- 
tion, such as the early il)-formed stones 
doubtlessly had] A winter amusement an 
the ice, in which contending purties slide 

smooth stones of a circular form from 
one mark, called the tee, to another. The 
chief fo of the player is to hurl his stone 
along the ice towards the tee with —_= 
strength and — and on the skill 
displayed by the players in placing their 
own stones In favourable tioma, or in 
driving rival stones out of favourable poi- 


tions, — oo chief interest of the game. 
Carling. Curling-tongs (kéri’ing4i- 
érnz, Ving tongs), n, An instrament for 
curling the hair. 
Cur! {kérl'Ing-stin’\, ». The etone 
used in the game of curling. In it 
resembles a small cheese, with a handle in 
the upper side 
stuff (kérl'ing-stuf), mn. Timber in 
which the fibres wind or curl at the places 
where branches have shot out from the 
trunk of the tree. 

Curly (kérl'i), a. Having curis; tending to 
curl; full of ripples. sed (ktrt'-hed-ed, 
-headed =) rl'j- 

kérl'i-pat-ed), @. Having curling hair. 
Curmudgeon (kér-muj'on), a. [Said to he 
from corn-mudgin, a dealer in corn—oorn- 
dealers being reckoned, in old times, the 
most Hinty-hearted and avaricious of men. 
‘Being but a rich corne-wmudgin, that with a 
quart (or measure of corne of two pounds) 
had bought the freedom of his fellow- 
citizens." Helland.) An avaricious chartish 
fellow; a miser; a —— 8 charl ‘A 


nurious ota : — Al 
darmudgeonly r-muf'on-li}, @. vari- 
cious; covetous; mi '¥; churlish. 
nm [limitative | 


Curmurring (kur-mur'r! 

1, Alow ring (s —— The motion in 
the bowels produced by a slight attack 
the gripes. ‘Some curmurrin’ in his guta’ 
Burns, [Scotch.) 

Curn (kurn), mn. A quantity; an indefinite 
number. [Scotch,) 

Ane’s pane, twa's some, three’s a ¢arrw, and fours 
& pun. SeotcA neersery rhyme. 

Curpin (kurp’in), » =The rump of a fowt: 

often applied in a ludicrous sense to the 

teriors of man; acrnupper. [Scotch] 
darpie (kur’pl), The crupper; the bat- 
‘My hap, douce hingin’ owre my 


curple.’ Burns [Scotch] 
} (kurrath, kurrak), « 
Scotch.) 1. A coracle, or small skiff; a 


| te 
j at of wicker-work, covered with hides — 





2 Asmall cart made of twigs 


The fwel was carried in crecis, and the cor: in 


1 
curracks, Stactstivel Acosuut of Scotiand: 


5 §, Be. fey. 


CURRANT 


Currant (ku'rant), ». (From Corinth, whence 
it was probably first introduced] 1 A 
small kind of dried gray Fa ge Bere peg from 
the Levant, chiett te and Ce 
lonia, used ‘in coo ery,--2. The name 
to the fruit as well as the shrubs of sev 
species of Ribes, nat, order Grossulariacem, 
from the berries resembling in size the 
small grapes from the Levant. The red cur- 
rant is i. rubrum, of which the white cur- 
rant is a variety; ‘the black currant is the 
= nigrum; and the flowering currant the 

—— the berries of which are in- 
sina t not, as popularly supposed, poi- 


Currant, Current (kur’ran —— a, 
In her. hay, tle which see 
(ku‘rant-jel-li), a, J 
of the juice of currants. 
(ku-ran'ts), n. See COURANT. 
wine (ku‘rant-win), mn Wine made 
Geman — L_ (See c ] 
W nm URRENT. 
1. Lita —— running, ; a 
continued or uninterru * like that 
of astream. ‘The currency of time.” Ay- 
‘¢.—2% A continued course in public opi- 
— or — a — from 
person to person, or from age to age; as, a 
report has had a long or general currency. 
It cannot be too often fine wi line, 


precept it inte the 

Fancy al a proverb — ——— * 
ar 

3. A continual from hand to hand, 

as coin or bills of t; circulation; as, the 


eurrency of pounds, shillings, and pence; 
the — of — or of treasury 
u 


notes, 4. readiness of utterance. 
(Rare or obsolete. General —— 
anything is generally 


the rate at whi 
valued. 


He takes greatness of kingdoms according to their 
balk and ewrrency, anal net aber bn intrinsic vale 
con. 


@. That which is current or in circulation 
asa medium of trade; that which is in cir- 
culation, or is given and —— as having 
value, or as representing — 2 — the 
curre of a country.— eta 
the gold, silver, and copper = ciroulation 
inany country. ee that which 
— current as a substitute for money or 
representative of it. Paper currency may 
vided into bank , a8 the notes 
7 the Bank of England. “the notes of 
other banks, —— private or joint-etock; 
and — paper currency, ich consists 
of exchange cheques upon 


i 

Current (ku’rent), a. F currena, eurrentia. 
pr. of curro, to run.} 1. Running or mov- 
Ing ra an agg i soek * Still eyes the current stream.” 
chase a creature that was cur- 
— then in those wild woods.’ geen 

Hence—2 Passing from person to person 

or from hand to heads areatetin 

general, or fashionable; general rally rooclved: reveived; 
popular; as, the current notions of the day 


or age. 


AQ the enrrest ae point have been dis- 
—=™ daily and pers with yreat 
ir G. C. Lewes. 


3. Established eee estimation; gene- 
wale receiver. as, the current value of coin. 
t may be allowed or admitted; fitted 
y general acceptance or circulation; au- 
thentic; genuine; passable. 
now do I the touch 
PERNA — nae 
Thou canst make 
No excuse curren?, bat to hang thyself. Sted. 


5. Now passing; — ** aa, 
the current month or year nt coin, 
coin in general circula 

Current (ku’rent), » 1. a eee or pass- 
ing; a stream: applied to flaids; as, a ecer- 
rent of water or of alr.—2. A body of water 
or air mo in a certain direction; as, the 
a remarkable current in the 


run; and the drift 
at which it runs — current, the 
sage of a one * of an ap- 
24 to the LECTRICITY. — 
Atmospheric currents, disturbances of the 


atm ie mass from regular or acci- 
dental causes, and which countionte winds, 
2 Course; progressive motion or movement; 


continuation; as, the current of time.—3. A 
connected series: successive course; as, the 
current of events.—4 General or main 
course; aa, the current of opinion. ‘in such 
exp: as 6th current (or eurt.), eurrent 


ven | 
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is really an adjective, the expression being 
short for current month. 

Currente calamo (ku-ren'té ka’la-m6). 
lit. with the pen running.) Offhand; 
with no stop. 

Currently (ku'rent-li), ade. In constant mo- 
tion; with continued progression; hence, 
commonly; ig mg apy! with gene- 
ral * story is currently 


repo. 
n. 1, Currency; 
circulation; general reception.—2. Fluency; 
7 of pronunciation. [Rare or obao- 


iy, 


When substantialness canine with delightful- 
ness and curreniness how can the 
sound other than mock full of sweetness. 

Camniten. 


Curricle (ku’ri-kl), n. alle curriculum, from 
evrro, to run.] 1. A chaise or carriage with 
two — * drawn by two horses abreast. 

The splendid ca of the ithier guest, 
The ready chaise — danas tn dress'd; 
Whiskeys and gigs and currseter are there, 
And high-fed prancers many a raw-boned pair. 


Crabbe. 
2.¢ A small or short course. 
undee ioe donee 
Curriculum (Ku-rik’a-lum), n (LJ) LA 
race-course; a place for &eo.— 
2. A specified fixed course of study in a uni- 
versity, academy, school, or the ce; as, the 
arts curriculum; médical enn, 


See CURRY, vt. 1] A man 
and colours leather after it is 


(ku’ri-4-7i), mn. 1. The trade of a 
— The — the trade of a 
currier {fs carried on. 


Gurriah (kérish " [Bee Cun.) Like a cur; 
ities of a cur; sna 
— chante intractable ; quarrel- 
some; brutal; t. ‘The Jew.’ 
Shak, ‘Thy spirit governed a wolf." 


Currishly (kérish-li), ade, Like a cur; ina 
brutal manner. — 

Currishness (k -nea), ”. Snappishness; 
snarling —— churlishnesa. 


Diogenes . « by Me Covpiehene oe Mn te 
name of dog. | 
—— ® et. pret, & pp. — pr. 
eurrying. —— to curry ; oO 


corier, a — r, from L corium, a 
apts 1. To dress leather aoe it ae — 
pare, or scrape, cleanse, t, 
colour tanned hides, and — — them for 
use.—2 To rub and clean wi 
Your short horse is soon cxrrinf. Bean. a 


3% To beat; to drub; to thrash; as, to curry 


one’s hide.” 
fe rey Se poco. ape * Rutter. 
—To curry favour, to seek favour by offi- 
— kindness, flattery, caresses, and 
e like, 


This humour succeeded so with the puppy, that an 
orn woeld Fe the same way to work — Seveur 


"Eatrange. 

[The phrase fo curry fosour be to bea 
corruption for ‘curry favel,” ‘étriller 
faureau,’ tocurry the chestnut horse. Shak- 
= Hen. IV, part ii. v. 1, uses curry in 

is sense without appending savour. 

If I bast a suit to Master Shallow, I would humoor 
pe om: F om men, I would any em — 


The form to curry favel waa used i old 
authors. 
—— let any man curry frvel — 
Ourry — {Per. khurdi, juice, broth. 
1. A kind of sauce much used in India, — 


taining cayenne-pepper, garlic, turmeric, 
cori seed, r, and other strong 
spices. It is po on the food, which is 


hence spoken of as curried rice,” fowl, &e. 


—— eee cooked with 
Curry (ku'ri v.t. pret. & pp. curried; ppr. 
currying. ‘o favour with ¢ 

Curry-comb (ku'ri-kém), n. See CoMB.} 
An iron instrument oreomb’ with very short 
teeth, for combing and cl horses, 
Curry-comb (ku’ -kim), ot To rub down 


eee Ree The act of rab- 
a), mn 1. The act of rw 

bing down a horse.—2 The art of dressing 
skins after they are tanned, for the pur- 
—— eof the ebconnaker, suddler, coach and 
eas maker, &c., or of giving them the 


— — — — — — ——— — — — — — — —— — —— — —— —— — — — 


| 
| 


CURSEDNESS 








necessary smoothness, lustre, colour, and 
55* 


—— 
enne-pepper, to which salt, e joves, carda 
27* pounded cinnamon, onions, lic, 

and scraped cocoa-nut may be sill a 


Guree (kir), et pret & pp garned of eres; 
ppr. cursing. Sax. cursian, corsian, . 
curse, perha; —222— 

the cross, b by metathesis pon vt 
ra Batis doubttal iA. 8 fax on core, curs, 


*238 connection with cross | 
L To n utter a of evil st one; to 
im evil upon; to for mischief 


jury to fall upon; to execrate, 


Thow shalt not cwrve the ruler of poopie. ae 
Curse me this people, for they are too mighty for me. 


Num, axii. 6 
Hence—2. To bring a curse on by wishing or 


imprecating evil to or upon; to blast; to 
blight. 


Sure some fell fiend has cursed our line, 

— ——— son of mine. Sir . Scott, 
8 To injure; to subject to evil; to vex, 

harass, or torment wi great calamiti ee. 


On ten realoss and barbarous kings Linpose 
Thy p and curse ‘em with such sons as those, 


Pape. 
Curse (kérs), ri To utter imprecations, to 
affirm or deny with im ons of divine 
vengeance; to use blasphemous or profane 
; to swear. 


Then began he to curar and to swear, Mat. xxvi. 74. 
— n. 1. Malediction; the expres- 
*1 


wish of evil to another; impreeation 


—— . who cursed me with a gricvens ety 
8 


They entered into a curse, and into an oath. 
2. Evil solemnly ot in passion invoked upon 


“The priest shail wrt all these curser fa book 


3. That which evil. or severe | 
tion; torment; vexation. ‘The — 
sou cures of tasakind. folly and ignorance.’ 


1 will make this city a curse to all nations. Jer. xxvi. 6 
4. Condemnation; sentence of divine ven- 
geance on sinnera. 

Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 


Gal. iti. 2 
Curse of Scotiand, in card-playing, the nine 
of diamonds Various hypotheses — 

— op os te, the origin of thls phrase: a0, 
that it was the card on which the ‘ Butcher 
Duke’ wrote « cruel order after —— 


arranged 
what like a St. Andrew's cross; that, in 
the of Pope Joan, the nine of dia- 
is the Peps of whom the Scotch have 
jal horror; that a cross of lozenges, 
like nine of diamonds, formed the arms of 
Colonel Parker, who commanded with 
severity in Scotland, after the death of 
Charles L.; also (and this is most 2* 
the true explanation), * it re a 
the heraldic bearings of of Stair, 
who was detested for ae in the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe.—SyN. Malediction, exe- 
— ee — excommunication, 
Curse (kérs), n. —— a: E. keree, a cress, 
cerse. ‘Wisdom and wit now is 
—* oe a keres” Piers Plowman.) A 
word only used in the phrase, ‘I don't care 
acurse.’ It is perme tre lh bg et the 


meaning now attached to the phrase is 
— — and Execrated 
, a. - * 
afflicted; vexed fea blasted by a 
curse. 
cor ned iA Miriton. 


2 Deserving a : execrable; hateful; 
detestable ; —— wicked. ‘Curved 
thoughts." Shak. 8. Vexatious; troublesome. 
—— —— ob ay Pha *Wounding 


thorns and thistles. 
(kérs’ed-li), ade. In a cond man- 
ner; a in a manner to 


be cursed or de’ 

Cursedness (kérs’ed-nes), n. 1. The state of 

being under a curse, or of doomed to 

execration or to evil. —2+ e101, 
profane, or evil speech; cursing. 
His mouth is full of cersedness, 


Of fraud, deceit, and 
Ola po of Praione. 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; = g. go; 


j, Job; 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 


CURSER 


Curser (kérs’ér}, x. One who curses or utters 
ure. 


ac . 
Cc t (kér'ship), n. (See Cvr.} A indi- 
crous title of address (on type of lordship, 


worship), as indicating the currish, snarl- | 


tng, or mean dispoaltion of the person ad- 
dressed. 


How durst th’, J say, oppose thy ewrsty; 
‘(aainst arms, authority, and worship? /fma‘ibevas. 
Cursing (kérs’ing), ». Execration; the utter- 
of a curse; a dooming to vexatlon or 
misery, 
God in cerning gives os better gs — 
Thaa men in blessing. &. M Browning. 


Cursitor (kér’si-tér), n. (From the L. ewreo, 
ecurszifo, to run] 1. In England, a clerk in the 
Court of Chancery, whose business was to 
make out original write The office was 
abolished by 5 and 6 Wm. TV. Ixxxil. The 
office of eursitor barn, who administered 
oaths to sheriffs, bailiffs, functionaries of 
the customs, &c., was abolished by 10 and 
20 Viet. IxxxvL—2¢ A courier or runner. 
' Cursitore to ani fro." Holland. 

Cursive (kér’siv), a. (It. corsive, running. 
See Covrsk and CURRKNT.| Running; flow- 
—— Aand, in writing, a running 
waned, 

Cursively (kér'siv-li), ade. 
manner; fluently. 

Cursor (kér'sér), mn. [L.,arunner.] Any t 
of a mathematical inatrument that slides 
backward and forward upon another part, 
as the pioce in an eqninoctial ring-dial that 
alides to the day of the month, or the point 
that slides along a beam-compass, &c. 

Cursoraryt (kér'sd-ra-ri), a. Cursory; hasty; 
running rapidly over, ‘With a cursvrary 
eye.’ Shak. 

Cursores — — n (L., runners. ] 
1. The runners, an order of birds (correspond- 
ing to the family Struthionide of most or- 
nithologiste, the order Ratite of others), so 
named from thelr remarkable velocity in 
running. The wings are but little deve- 
loped, and are totally incapable of raising 
the birda from the ground, and the breast- 
bone is fat and not keeled asin other bints. 
Hence the name Ratite (L, retis, a raft) 
The utmost that the wings can accomplish 
is to assist the powerful run, which is 
effected by the strong and highly developed 
legs. The order comprises the ostrich, the 
cassowary, the emu, rhea, and the apteryx. 
2 A name given to those spiders which 


In @ running 


make ne webs, but catch their prey by swift | 


pursuit, such as the wolf-epider (Lyoosa), 

Carsorial (hts-a0'r.<l), a, 1. Adapted for 
running; as, the lega of a dog are cursorial 
2 Of or pertaining to the Cursores; aa, the 
cursorial order of birds. 

Cursorily (kér’sé-ri-li), ado. [See CURSORY. ] 
In a running or hasty manner; slightly; 
hastily; without attention; as, I read the 

per cursorily, 
ess (kér'sd-ri-nea), a. Slight view 
or attention. 

Cursorius (kér-s6'rl-us), m A genus of gral- 
latorial birds, forming the sub-family Curso- 
Tinm of some naturalists, belonging to the 





—— eF- 


Brazen-winged Courser (C. cAun/eopterws). 


lover tribe, including those birds which, 
m the limited development of thelr wings, 
are unable to fly, but which from the size 
and strength of their legs —— superior 
wers of running. The bill is long, as also 
e legs: and the mandibles are arched and 
compressed towards their extremities. To 
this genua belong the black-bellied courier, 
the brazen-winged courser, and the cream- 
coloured courser or awift-foot. These birda 
chiefly inhabit Africa. 
ér'sd-ri), a, IL eursorive, from 
cursus, CoURSE] 1. Running; hasty; 


Pate, far, fat, fall; mõ, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


| Gartai, a Curtall-dog 
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slight; superficial; careless; not exercising | his failings —Behind the curtain, in con- 


close attention; as, a cursory reader; a ewr- 
sory view, 

The regard | have ever borne in ve 
men of eminence . . 
enrtery collections out of my books of their lives and 
actions. Stryre. 

Truth of reality is not that which lies om the surface 
of things and can be perceived by every crrsery ob- 


server. Dr. Carrd. 

2.t Ranning about; not etationary. ‘Their 
cureory men.” Proceedings against Garnet. 
SiN. Hasty, superticial, ht, careleas, de- 


veer inattentive. 

Curst(kérst), a, [Probably from curse. Wedg- 
wood refers it to the O.E erws, wrathful, 

and connects it with Fr, courrowz, wrath.) 
Froward; peevish; snarling; ill-tempered; 
crusty. 
The * 
y are never cwrs? but when they are a 
Thoagh his mind 
Be ne'er ae curst, bis tongue is kind. Crinzéeray. 
Curstful! (kérst’fyl), a. Crusty; peevish; ill- 
natured, 
¢ (kérst’ful-tt), ade. Crustily; 
vevishly; ili-naturedly. * Curstfully mad.’ 
araton, 

Curstly (kérst'li), adr. Crustily; maliciously. 
With hate the wise, with scorne the saints, 
Evernvwre are curstly crost. Sytvester, Dw Rarias. 

Curstness (kérst’nes), mn. Peevishness; ma- 
lignity; frowarduess; crabbedness; surliness. 
7 The curstness of a shrew.’ Dryden. 

Curt. Contraction for current, used in cor- 
reapondence, &¢., to signify the present 
month, 

Curt (kért), a. [L. eurtus,] 1, Short; concise. 

In Homer we find not a few of these sagacious curt 
sentences, into which ten whaccustomed with books 
are fond of compressing their caperience of human 
life, Prof. Riackte. 
2. Short and dry; tart. 

*I know what you are going to say,’ observed the 
Rertlenan ia a cart, gruthsh voice. usraeis, 
Curtall (kér-tal’), v.¢. (Fr. cowrt, short, and 
tailier, to cut.) To cut off the end or a part 
of; to dock: as, to curtail words; hence, in a 
more sense, to shorten in any man- 
ner, to abridge; to diminish: sometimes fol- 
lowed by af, in which case there is a remote 

object to the verh. 
Then why should we ourselves abridge, 
And ewrfad ourown privilege? A/auttitras, 
1 that nen cwrtarled of aij fale p ction, 
Deformed, oe at wt | prope SAak. 
(kér'tal, kér’tal-dog), 
courtanit, courtaut Fr. court, 
short, and modified termination ard, as in 
dasterd, drunkard.) 1. A dog whose tail is 
ent off, according to the forest laws, its 
owner being hindered from coursing.—2 In 
later usage, a common dog net meant for 
sport; a dog that has missed his game. ° 
Hope is a curtai? dog in some affairs. Shak. 
(kér-tal’ér), n. One who curtails; 
one who cuts off or shortens anything. 

Curtailment (kér-tal’ment), » A cutting 
off; a shortening; a diminution; retrench- 
ment; as, the people demand a curtaiiment 
of the expenditare. 

Curtail értal-step), ». The first or 
bottom step a stair, when it is finished 
at its outer end, or end farthest from the 
wall, in the form of a scroll. 

Curtain (kér'tin), a [Fr. cowrtine; Tt. cor- 
ting; L.L. cortina, » little court; L. cortina, 
a circle, as of a theatre, from curs, cortis, a 
court. 8ee CovrtT. Comp. L. avium, a 

curtain, from ania, a hall or court.}] 1A 

hanging cloth screen which may be con- 
tracted or expanded at pleasure so aa to 
admit or exclude the light, conceal or dis- 
cover anything, as a cloth hanging round 

a bed or before a window; the movable 

sereen in «a theatre or like place serving 

to conceal the stage from the spectators. — 

8. In fort, that part of a rampart which is 

between the flanks of two bastions, or be- 

tween two gates, bordered with a parapet, 
behind which the soldiers stand to fire on 
the covered wi 

Bastion for both definition and cut.—4. In 

Serip. a tent; a habitation. Hah, iit 7,— 

To drop the curtain, to close the scene, to 

end; the eurtain falta, the play comes to an 

end; the scene closes; to raise the curtain, 
the ettrtain rises, to open the play or scene, 
the play or scene opens. 
Truly and beautifolly has Scott sald of Swift, *the 
stage darkened ere the cvrtetn fell,’ 
CaAamebers’s Ency. af Lat 

—To drave the curtain, to conceal an object; 

to refrain from exhibiting, describing, or 


mind towards | 
« led me at my leisure to make | 


cealment; in secret. 

Curtain (kér'tin), ».4 To inclose with, or 
aa with, curtaina; to fornish with curtains 
Whose eyelids crrtaimed up thelr jewels dim. Xrats. 


; Curtain-lecture (kér’tin-lek-tir) nm A 


| Curtal (kér'tal), a. Short; abridged; 


. and into the moat. See | 


descanting on; as, we draw the curtain over 





néte, not, mire; tibe, tub, byl; 


| 


lectare or reproof given behind the curtains 
or in bed by a wife to her husband, 


What endless brawls bry wires are beerl! 
The curtarn-decture makes a mourntiad bed. 


Curtal (kér'tal), a. A horse or dog with 2 
docked tail 


I'd give bey evrta/ and his farnitere, 
My mouth no more were broken than these boys" 


Sarit 
brief. 

Curtal-ax (kér’tal-aks), n. Same as Curtlar 

Curtal-friar (kér'tal-fri-ér), ». [For curtil- 
Jriar—-curtilage, a court-yard, and friar | 
The brother who acted as porter at the 
court-cate of a monastery, 

Who hath seen our chaplain? Where bs cur certad 
Sriart Sir J, Seow 
Curtall-dog (kért’al-dog), m. Same as 

Curtad, n. 

Curtate (kért‘At), a. [L. curtatus, from curts, 
to shorten.) Shortewed; reduced.— Crer- 
tate distance (of a planet), in aatron. the dis- 
tance between the sun or earth and that 
point where a perpendicular Jet fall from 
the planet meets the plane of the ecliptic. 

Curtation (kért-A’shon), m. [See CceTaTE] 
In astron, the difference between a planet's 
true distance from the sun and the curtate 
distance. 

Curtana (kér-tan’, kér-ti’na), 2. 
[From apparently curtailed.) The 
intless eword, carried before the kings of 
gland at their coronation, and ensbie- 
matically considered as the sword of mercy. 
Tt ts also called the sword of Ediward the 
Curteis,''a, [Fr} Courteous, Che 
@ J Courteous, weer. 
Curtelasset (kértel-as), nn. Same as Cwrtlaz, 
Curtesy (kért’e-al), ». Same as Curtey (which 


see). 

Curtilage (kér'til-aj), ». [O0.¥r. cowrtilage, 
from court, a court-yard, from L.cors, corti, 
a court.) In law, a court-yard, backside, or 
Plece of ground, lying near and belonging 
to a dwelling-house; the limit of the pre- 
mises within which housebreaking can he 
committed. 

Curtleax (kér'tl-aks), n. [See Crr- 
Lass.) One of the forms given to the French 
coutelas, properly signifying a short crooked 
sword; but acquiring in Engiand some refer- 
ence to a short axe, as if ewrtal axe, 

Curtly (kért'li), adv. Briefly. 

Curtness (kért’nes), n. Shortnese; concize- 
ness; tartnesa, as of manner, 

(kért’si), = [Wedgwood thinks 

that this word is not simply a modification 


of courtesy, but that it comes thro Prov. 
E. eurchy, curch, erutch, a curtay, L. 
crux, a cross, the fundamen meaning 


being to 
attitude 


t one’s self into the reverent 
one who makes the sign of the 
cross. The Italian phrase, far croce, to 
cross the arms on the breast, often joined 
with bowing or kneeling, supports JA 
courtesy or gesture of respect or civility for- 
merly performed by women. See CocRTEsy. 
Curtay (kért’si), ci pret. & pp. crteind; 
ppt. curteying. To drop or © @ cturtay 
The bird of paradise certeind, ag H she shrek 
under the overwhelming greeting. Disracti. 


n. The native name of a Brazilian 
bird of the woodpecker kind, Curw- 
evi, It is about 10} inches im length, of 


very solitary habits, being found only in the 
deepest forests, and has ite name from the 
melancholy note the male utters at pairing 
time. ed — iL - a 
Curule Tél), a. IL curuliz, pertaining te 
a chariot, belonging to the Roman chair of 






5 

CREPE EEE 
vileged to sit in 
a curule chair: 
as, the curule ma· 
gistrates. — (w- 
rule chair ot eat, 


—— Chair, from drawing 
— — lished chair or 
seat of tvory, gold, &c., placed in a chariot, 
wherein the chief officers of Rome were 


ofl, pound; ti, 8c. abwne; fF, Sc. fey. 
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wont to be carried Into council. It was | Curvedness (kérv'ed- _ n, The state of | 


also a mark of distinctlon for dictators, 
consuls, prevtors, censors, and ediles, who 
were from this cirenmstance called curule 
magistrates, Curule chairs were of various 
shapes, but the one generally used was a 
stool without a back, so made as to be folded 
up and —— again in the manner of a 
camp-stoo: 

Cururiet (ku-rérlet), n. A sort of plover, 

rah 

Curvant, Curval (kérv’ant, kérv’al), a. 
her. curved or bow: 

Curvate, Curvated kervat, kérv’t-ed), a. 


In 


[See CURVE, ] Curved ; t in a regular 
form. 
Curvation (kéry-i’shon), n The act of 
* or curving 

ve (kerv‘ntiv), #. In bot. having 


— whose margins are slightly turned up 
or down without any sensible bending in- 


wards. 

Curvature (kérv’s-tir), ». (I. eurvatera, 
See CukRYR) A bending in a regular form; 
the continual bending of a line from 4 rec- 
tilineal direction. The curvature of a line is 
the peculiar manner of its bending or flexure, 
by which it becomes a curve of such and such 
peculiar properties, Thus the curvature of a 
circle is such, thatevery point in the circum- 
ference is equally distant from a point within 
called the centre, and so the curvature of 
the same circle is everywhere the aame; but 
the curvature in all other curves is continn- 
ally varyitng.—Cirele of curvature, or cirele 
of the same curvature, a circle which touches 
nm curve in a point, so that no other circle | 
tonching it in the same point can paas he- 
tween it and the curve,--Aadius of currea- 
ture, the radius of the circle of curvature 
— Double curratere, a term applled to the 
curvature of a line which twists, so that all 
the parts of it do not lie in the same plane, 
as the rhomb line or the loxodromic curve. 

Curve (kérv), «, (L ecurro, to bend, from 
curvus, crooked, See Curns.] Bending; 
crooked; inflected in a regular form and 
without angles; as, acuree line, which may be 
cut by a right line in more points than one. 

A curve line is that which is neither a straight line 
ner composed of straight lines. Oyttete 

Curve (kérv), m= LA bending 
form and without angles; that which is 
bent without angles; a flexure.—2, In geom. 
a line which may be ent by a righ 
in more points than one; 
changes Ita direction at every point; a line 
in which no three consecutive pointa lie in 
the same direction, The doctrine of curves 
and of the figures and solids generated from 
them constitutes what is called the higher 
geometry, and forms one of the most inter- 
esting and important branches of mathe- 
matical science. Curve lines are distin- 
guished into algebraical or metrical, and 
transcendental or mechanical. The varie- 
ties of curves are innumerable; that ia, they | 
have different degrees of bending or curva- 


ture. The curves most generally referred 
to, bealdes the circle, are the ellipse, the 
ta “which may 


grr ve ani the — 1 

¢ added the cycloid. braic curves, 
those in which the amy between the 
abscissa and the ordinate is expressed by an 
algebraic equation, called the equation of 
the curve.—Transcenmdlental curves, those in 
which the relation between the abscissa and 
the ordinate is not expreased by an alge- 
bralo, but by a differential —— —Aliyje- 
braic curves of the fret order, those of which 
the equation consists of two dimensions, as 
the circle, ellipse, parabola, and hyperbola. 
— Algebraic curves of the second order, those 
whose equation rises to the third degree, 
and so on, Curves are sald to be he 
same —28 in which the motion of the | 
deacrib point is a apne by the same 
mathematical law, ical curves are 
such as do not admit of being expressed 
analytically, and which have no known 
equation --Anticlinal and synclinal curves, 
in geol. terma applied to he elevations and 
depressions of undulating surfaves of strata. 
See ANTICLINAL and SYNCLINAL. 

Curve (kérv), vt pret. & pp. curved ; 
curving. [Soe the adjective.] To bend; 
erook; to inflect. * 4 tongue is athe 
back or curred.’ H. 

Curve (kérv), «i. To have a curved or bent 
form; 24, to curve inwards. 


Out again t cxrve and tow, Tennyson, 
Curved (kérvd), pp. or a. Bent: regulariy 
inflected; formed intos curve.—$Yy. Crook- 


ed, incurvated, awry. 


ch, chain; 





th, Se. loch; = _g, go; 


4, Job; 











ina regular j 


line > 
a line which | 





being curved, [ 
Curvem) 
(Curve an 


hoa 


em (kérv-em-bri’é-3), n. — 
embryo.) In det, plants hay 
a curved embryo. 
Curvet (kér-vet), n. [It. cornretta; Fr. covr- 
bette, See CURVE] 1. In the mandge, a 
articular leap of a horse when he raises 
th his fore-legs at once, cyually advanced, 
and as his fore-legs are falling he raises his 
hind-legs, so that all his legs are raised at 


once.—2. A prank; a frolic. Johnson. 
Curvet (kér-vet’), oi [It eorvettare; Fr. 
courbetler.] 1. To leap; to bound; to inake 
& curvet. 


Anon he rears upright, cvepetr, and leaps. Srad. 


2 To leap and frisk. 

Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr'ythee; it cormety 
unseasonably. ak, 
Curvet (kér-vet), vt pret. & pp. curvetted; 
pr. curcetting, To cause to make a cur- 
vet; to cause to make an upward spring. 
‘The upright leaden spout eurvetting ite 

liquid filament into it.’ Lendor, 





Curvicaudate (kér-vi-ka’dat). a. [L. curvus, | 


crooked, and eauda, a tail. } Having a curved 
or crooked tail. 

Curvicostate (kér-vi-kos'tat), a. [L. curcus, 
crooked, and costa, a rib.) Marked with 
small bent ribs. 

Curvidentate (kér-vi-ien'tat), a, II. ewr- 
rus, crooked, and dens, dentia, a tooth.) 
Having curved teeth 





Curvifollate (kér-vi- —X ath. a. L currues, 
crooked, and folium, a lent.) aving re- ; 
flected Teaves. 

rm {kérv’i-form), a II. evrrwe, 


por oom te and forma, a form.) Having ao 
curved form. 

(kéry-i-lin'’@-ad), n. [See Crr- 
VILINgan,) An instrument for describing 


curves. 

ear, Curvilineal (kérv-i-lin’é-¢r, 
kérv-i-lin’é-al), a. [L. currus, bent, and 
linea, a line.) Having a curve line; consist- 
ing of curve lines; bounded by curve lines; 
a4, a curvilinear flyure. 

Curvilinearity (kérv-i-lin’é-ar"l-tl), mn. The 
state of being curvilinear, or of consisting 
in curve lines. 

ly (kérv-i-lin’é-¢r-1, ade. Ina 
eurvilinear manner. 

Curvinervate, Curvinerved (kér-vi-nérv’- 
at, kér-vi-nérvd), a. [L. curvus, crooked, 
and nerrus, anerve.] Having the veins or 
nervures curved, 

Carving (kérv‘ing), % A curve; a winding 

‘orm, 

Curvirostral (kérv-i-roe‘tral), a. (Levrews, 
erooked, and rostrum, a beak.] In ornith. 
having a crooked beak, as the cross-bills. 

Curvity (kérv’i-ti), IL eurvitas, from 
eureus, crooked.}] A bending in a regular 
form; crookedness. 

Curvograph (kérv’é-craf), ». [L. evrrus, 
perk ig ind Gr. graphé, to write.) An 
arcograph (which see). 

Crys’ ko-chi- pep 


bark 
kys'ké-birk) «a The bark of Cinch 
pubescens, which comes from Cuzco In ‘the 
southern parts of Lower Peru, and is ex- 
rted from Arequipa It contains a pecu- 
ar alkalold called cusco-cinchonia or cus- 
conine, which resembles cinchonine in its 
physical qualities, but differs from it in ite 
chemical peo ** [t is synonymous with 
aricina (which see), When applied medicin- 
ally it excites warmth in the system, and is 
therefore recommended to be given in cold 
intermittents and low typhoid states of the 
system, 


ko-nin, kus’ké-nin), ' 
from the bark of 


Cusconine (kys’ko-sin- 
n. An alkaloid obtained 


ona pubsscens. See 
CUSCO-CHIN A. 


Cuscus (kus’kus), n. A genus of marsupial 
—— — in A a, now referred 
to Phalan; 

Cuscuta — or kus-ki'ta), ». [From 
kechout, ita Arabic name.] Dodder, a genus 
of parasitic plants, nat. order Convolyulacem, 
They areslender, branched, leafless, twining, 
annual parasites, with small flowers in com- 
—* heada About forty species are known 

m temperate and tropical regiona Two 
species are natives of England, C. ewropea, 
found on nettles, vetches, and other planta, 


| 





and C. Bpithymum,on furze, thyme, heather, 
clover, &c. Several exotic species have been | 
introduced with cultivated seeds, as flax 


and clover. 

Cushat (kush’at), (Sax. cusezote.) The 

= or wood-pigeon (Colterba paltem- 
* 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


CUSP 


Far ben thy dark green n plantin 's shade 
The cnthtat croodies am'rously, Tannahee/. 
Cushew-bird (kush’i-bérd), n, Ourar 
— a bird resembling the —— lout 
ving a lange, oval, bony knob of a tine 
blue colour on the upper mandible of its 
bill. It is sometimes called the galeated 
CurnsBOW. 

sh’on), n. {Fr. coussin; Tt. ews- 

cins, a8 if from a hypothetical culcitinum, 
dim. of L. eulevta, a cushion.) 1. A pillow 
for a sent; asoft pad to be placed on a chair; 
a bag atuffed with wool, cotton, hair, or 
other soft material..—2 Anything resembling 
a cushion, a8 any stuffed or padded surface. 
Specifically- (a) A bag of leather filled with 
, used by engravers to support the 
plate. (+) A staffing of fine tow or wool, 
covered with leather, on a board, used by 
gilders for receiving the leaves of gold from 
the paper, in order to its being cut into 
proper sizes and figures. (¢) The rabber of 
an electrical machine. See RuskER. (¢) The 
ded side or edge of a billiard-table.—-8, A 

nd of dance —— very common at wed- 
dings, in which a cushion played an impor- 
tant part,—Lady’s enshion, a plant, a species 
of Saxifraga. —Sra-cushion, sea pink or thrift, 


a species of atatice. 
Cushion (k (kpeb’ on), vf. 1. To seat on or 
as on acu Cushioned a. in thrones” 
tl 


folingbroke,—2, To furnish with cushions; 
as, to ewshion a seat; to cushion a chaise,.— 
& To cover or 
conceal with or 


kap-it-al), mn. In 
arch, a capital 
so sculptured as 
to = like a 

cushion — 
upon by the 
weight of ita en- 
tablature, very 
common in In- 
dian buildings ; 
also applied to 
the Norman ca- 
pital, consisting 
- a cube rounded off at ita lower extrem- 

es 





Norman Cushiou-capital. 


Cpation-Gance {kysh'on-dans), mn. Same as 
Cushion, 


3 (kysh’on-et), n. A little — 
“rafter (kush'on-raft-ér), In 
arch. a principal brace (which see, "under 
PRINCIPAL, @.). 
Oushiony (kysh ‘on-i), a. 


= — character with a flat and evchtony 
Dicbess. 
Cusk (kusk),n. A northern British fish of the 
cod family, the tusk or torsk. See TonsK. 
Cuskin! (kus’kin),n, A kind of rm ar 
Cusp (kusp), n. IL cuspia, a point. 1. 
astron, the point or horn of the ——S 
moon or other crescent-shaped luminary. 
2 In aetrol. the beginning or first entrance 
of any house in the calculations of nativi- 
ties. —3. In math. a term used for the point 
or corner formed by two branches the 
same or different curves meeting and ter- 
minating there.—4. In arch. a term appliod 


Cushion-shaped 





t, — Res. TII,, Westminster Abbey (brass). 
3, wy ‘it's Cha 3, Monument of Sir 
— gins, Ds Church. 4, Beawchansp 
hapel, Warwick. 


to the points of the emall arcs or foliations 
terminating the internal curves of the tre- 





w, wig, wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kry. 
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foiled, cinque-foiled, &c., heads of Gothic | 
windows and panels; also, the pendant of a 
pointed arch.—5 In zool, the prominence 
on the molar teeth. 

Cusparie-bark (kusp-A'rl-a-biirk), mn An- 
ra-bark (which — i 
Gusparin, Cusparine ( ‘a-rin, kusp’a- 
rin), n. A non-azotized —— sub- 


stance — from the —— of the true 
*58 and shy 90 It is sol- 
ble in — 2 et aghaty 80 in water, 
Cuspated (kusp’at-e 


ding in a cusp 
or point; pointed. tk or obsolete. ] 
— (ruspt), « Furnished with a cusp; 
cusp sha’ 
Cuspidal (ku (kusp'id-al), a, Ending in a point. 
—9 — (kusp'id-at), v. — To make cusp- 


Guspidate, Cuspida dated (ke (kw —2* gh 
id-at-ed), (L. euspidatus, from i 


cuapis, & 
point} Having a sharp end, like the point 
of a spear; terminating in a bristly point: 

lied to leaves which are ti with a 
spine, yah ag bl A 

Cuspis pis), a point. 

Cuss (kus), mn. An Americanism, said by some 
to be a contraction of customer, in the sense 
of a person that one has to deal with: by 
others, with more probability, to be a cor- 
ruption of curse, a person devoted to or de- 
serving damnation; as, a darned cuss. 

Cusser, Cursour (kus'’sér, kur'sér), nm A 
stallion. [Scotch. } 


Then he rampauged and drew his sword—for ye 
ken a fey man and a ewseer fears ma the del 
Sir i, Seott, 


Custard (kus'térd), Probably a corrup- 
tion of tee annie * crustade, a Kina of » served 


up in a raised crust.) A composition of 
milk and . sweetened, and baked or 
boiled, forming an le kind of food. 
le (kus'térd-ap-pl), =. (From 
custard, from the yellowish P) The fruit 
of Anona reticulata, a native of the West 
Indies, but cultivated in all tropical coun- 
tries. It is a large, dark-brown, roundish 
fruit, sometimes called bullock’s heart, from 


its size and a 
Custard-co: fin (kus'terd- kof-in), n. Aterm 
used by Shakspere for a piece of raised 
pastry, or upper crust, which covers (coffins) 


It is a paltry ca 
A custard-cefin, a bauble, a silken SAak, 


Ousted (kust’ok), n. The pith o or ane ot 

a cabbage or colewort; a —— 
— also Castock. (Scotch, 

At gl the cuss weet emt, 
Joctelegs they taste them.  Shirns. 

Custodes art gpd n. In law, *7* who 

as the custody or guardianship of any- 
thing; a custodian. : . 
Custodia (kus-té’di-a * II.] 1. The shrine 
of precious metal, in of a cathedral, 
in which the host pet: in procession on 
certain solemn occasions.—2 The proces. 
sional shrine containing the relics of a saint. 





Custodial (kus-ti'di-al), a. Relating to cus- | 


8 


tody or guardianshi | 
Custodiam, ' Custodiam Lease (kus-té’- 
di-am, kns-té'di-am 1és), #. A lease from the 


crown under the seal of the exchequer, by 
which the custody of lands, &c., seized into 
the king’s hands, is demised or committed 
to some person as evstodee or lessee thereof. 


in. 

Custodian (kus-té'di-an), » One who has 
the care or custody o paything, os of 2 
Libs , ome public *yuilding, de 

——— n. The 
of a custodia: 

us-to'di-ér), F A keeper; a 

—— one who has the care or custody 

an : 


us'té-di), n. [L. custodia, from 

custos, custodis, a watchman, a keeper.) 

LA Keoving: a guarding; care, watch, in- 

on, for keeping, preservation, or secu- 

ig a8, ‘the prisoner was committed to the 
custody of the sheriff, 

Under the custody and charge of the sons of Merari 
shall be the boards of the tabernacle. Nu, (il, 96, 
Hence—2 Restraint of Uberty; confine- 
ment; imprisonment. 

What peace will be given 
To us enslaved but crstody severe, 
And stripes, and arbitrary punishment, Afiiton, 
8. Defence from a foe; preservation; secu- 
rity. [Rare or shacketet 

There was prepared = Gust of thisty chips 6 for ar the 
custedy of thes narrow seas, 

Custom (kus‘tum), mn. [Pr. — coR- 
dumna, from consuefudinem, ace, of L. con- 
suectudo,custom—con, with and suco, eet, 


office or Ft od «dea 


Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 





pine, pin; 


Celt tor to be in the 


the — of the duties called 
bleness 


to be wont or ——a) 
common use or practice 


Frequent or 
;a frequent repeti- 
tion of the same act; hence, way; establiabed 
manner, habitual practice. 

Custom differeth from use as the cause from the 
effect, in that certem: is by use and — 38 etal 
lished into a law, Raleruga. 

The gradual consolidation of law by the consolicta- 
tion of custom is the formation of something fixed in 
the tmictt of things that are changing 

Herbert Spencer. 
2Ab of goods; practice of frequent- 
ing, as a shop, manufactory, &c pur- 
chasing or giving orders; as, the shopkeeper 
has extensive custom, or a good run of ene- 
tom; a mill or a manufacturer has extensive 
custom or little custom, 


Let him have your custom, tut not your votes. 


3 Habitual practice or or —E —— 
lished and general mode of action, which 
obtains in a community. Custotme are either 
general or local. General customa are those 
which have prevailed in England from time 
immemorial, and form that common law, 

iptfa, which is the chief foun- 
jurisprudence. To similar 
immemorial usage is to be ascribed also vari- 
ous parts of the civil and canon law. Local 
custome are those usages which exist in par- 
ticular districts. — —5 custom of the country 
means the custom of all parts of the coun- 
try to which it can in its nature be applied. | 
—The custom of 


, or lex mercato- 
np ———— the laws relating to bills 


or lex non 
dation of 


—— contracts, sale, pur- 
— and barter freight, freight, insur. 


ance, — abit. 

frequent repetition of the same —— habit 
being a custom continued so long as to de- 
velop a tendency or inclination to perform 
the customary ict. 


I dare not shock my readers with the description 
of the customs and manners of these barbarians. 


Hughes. 
All Aatite gather by unseen dogrees: 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas, Dryden. 


Syx. Habit, manner, fashion. prescription. 
Custom | * 


1. To make fami- 
To give custom to; to 


(kus’‘tum), v.t. 
liar; to accustom.—2 
supply with customers. 

If a shoemaker should have no shoes in his sh 


bat only work as he is beepoken, he 


would be iy 
customved. Bacon, 


. vi To accustom one's 
habit of. 


On a bridge be cxstormets to fight.  Spemsrer. 


Custom (kus'tum),n. [Fr. coufume, perhaps 


in this sense from cotter, for couster, to cost; 
L constare.) 1. Tribute, toll, or tax. 
Render custom to whoan custom is due. Rom. xiii. 7. 
ly——2. pl. sf — imposed 
law on merchandise fe gp tae or — 
Customs, in the Uni K 
entirely consist of taxes or du —— on 
the importation for consumption of foreign 
and colonial merchandise. The manage- 
ment of the customs, which was formerly 
distributed among boards throughout the 
country, is now vested in one central de- 
partment of the government in London, 
consisting of a rman, deputy-chairman, 
four commissioners, a secretary, assistant- 
Fee bet f and other subordinate officers. 
Custom? (kus’tum), vt. To pay duty for at 
the custom-house. ‘Goods... not law- 
fully eustomed.’ Hackluyt. 
t (kus’tum-a-bl), a. Common; 
habitual; customary. 
They use the cusfomadie aclornings pba ee 
-a-b]), a. Subject to | 
customs. 
(kus’tum-a-bl-nes), a. Fre- 
quency; conformity to custom. [Rare.]} 
bly (kus'tum-a-bli), ade, Accord- 
manner. 
tum-a-ri-li), ade. [See 


ing to custom; in a cus 
bitnally; commonly. 
(kus’tum-a-ri-nes), n. Fre- 
ncy; commonness; habitual use or prac- 


Customary (kus’tum-a-ri), a. [Fr. coutw- 

—5— 1. Set a tichondinn 0s caehene or ba eae 
lished or common usage; wonted; usual; 
as, —— re customary ‘compli- 
men 


I have here the customary gown, Shak, F 


CUSTOMARY.) 


| 


2 Habitual; in common practice; as, cus- 
tomary vicea, 
We should avoid the profane and irreverent use of 


God's name, cursing or customary swea 
7 ——— 


Abe. 
8. In law, (a) holding by the custom of the 
Manor; as, customary tenants, who are copy- 


note, not, mive;  tibe, tub, byll; 


‘ca 


holders, (b) Held by the custom of 
pn An pee 
kind of 


Customary, ns’ tum· a· a 
A book containing an account of —— 
and municipal ts of a city, province, 
&c.; as, the customary of N i 


Customed (kus'tumd), a. Furnished with 
Customer (kus‘tum-¢r Lt A toll-ga 
™ * 
therer. ‘Customers or petty 
customs and of the subsidy.” Hi — 
2 One who uents any place of sale for 
the sake of or 34 
purchaser; a buyer; a dealer. 
u 
— Asad ge — tee 
&+ A common or lewd woman. 
I marry her! what? a custener! Shak. 


— tens cane eee 


by 
specificall lied to 
: Sisons weaver; as, it’ 


by th 
customs to act tor partis in —— 
clearance of ships and the transaction of 
business. 


ta. Customary; accustomed 


—S ti), mn The 
= 3 . 

tax levied on goods and —— brought 
for consumption from foreign countries, or 
on exporta. See CusTromM, n 2 
Custom-shrunk?t (kus’ tum » & 
Having a diminished number of 


hen, whet wih the wer, wbat seh the sweat, 


he what with any 

ey ar —— 
— A keeper; as, cus 

tos brevium, == clerk of the com- 
pede meg hi cipal clerk of de ie 
. = Custos rot the chief civil 
officer of the coun » who is the keeper 
of the records or rolls of the session. He 


must always be a justice of the peace 
quorum in the county for which he is 


us‘trel), n. Fr. coustillier, 
from al ponlar L evltelive, 
din. of outer: 8 le.) A buckler-bearer. 

tres or wervan porai — — 


* Ed Berber of Chrtn 
1), m A vessel for 
Custrelt Orestes), holding 


— See CUSTOMARY, 
n a 
Oust (kut vt pret. & pp. eut; , Fee. oy 


ece. “Comp. — — to ext, 


and 
ap 


1. To separate or divide the parts of 
edged instrument: to notch with an 
tool; to make an incision in; to wound; t 





of], pound; , Se. abeme; ¥, Se. fey. 


cur 
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The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream. Shae. 


er oes roca tee descried, 

Saint Michael's chapel cats the sky. Afatt Arnedd, 

3. To sever and cause to fall for the purpose 

of removing; to hew, as wood; to mow or 
, as corn; to sever and remove, as the 
‘or hair, 

Thy servants can skill to cuf timber in Lebanon. 

2 Cher. th & 

4 To fashion by, or as by, cutting or carv- 

ing; to hew out; to carve. ‘His grandsire 

eut in alabaster.” Shak. 


I, tired out 
With cutting cights that day upon 8 vero. 
5. To wound the sensibilities — ‘to affect 
deeply. 


The man was cut to the heart with these consola- 
home. Addison, 


6 To divide, as a pack of carda.--7. To in- 
tersect; to cross; as, one line cute another 
at right angles; the ecliptic cuts the equa- 
tor.—s To castrate; as, to cut a horse. 

ve up; to have nothing to do with; 


to qui 
He swore that he would cif the service. Afereyet, 
—~To cut asunder, to cut into pieces; to di- 
vide; to sever. 
He hath ov? asunder the cords of the wicked, 
Ps. cxxix. 4 


—To cut down, (a) to fell; to cause to fat 
by severing. 

Ye shall ct down their groves. Ex, xxxiv, rg. 
<+) To humble; to shame. 


Se great is his natural cloquence tint be cute 
down v —— Addison, 


or sylable beh py A 
pod o e 
untimely. 


Laan taaon ansaid 


a Ki xwill. 4. 
Evil doers shall be cut ag Ps. xanvil. 


4c) To separate; to remove to a distance or 
to prevent all intercourse with; as, a man 
in another country or in prison is cut of 
from his country or his friends, 


1 was ent offfrom hope in that sad 
Bo eA Apert pe ain ag hel pone Pe 


Tennyson. 
(da) To interrupt; to stop; as, to cut 
mitnication. 

The judge ent af the council very short. Aircon, 
4*) To intercept; to hinder from return or 
union; the troops were eut of from the 
ships. U) To end; to finish; as, to cut 
all controversy.— To cut out, (a) to remove 
} outing or carving; a3 be eut out a piece 

; tocut out Hence, 

9 ity To shape ‘or form by, or as G cutting: 
fashion; to adapt; as, to cut out a gar- 
ment; to cul out an’ image; he is not cut 
out foran author. ‘A large forest cut out 
into walks.’ Addison, Hence, (ce) To scheme, 


‘to contrive; to . to ent out work 
for another day. tay? ro debar. 


lam cut ext from anything but common acknow- 
ledgments, or common discourse, Pope. 
4c) To take the preference or precedence of; 
to cut out a prior judgment creditor. 
Naut. to seize and carry off, as a vessel 
ma harbour or from under the guns of 
the enemy.—To cut short, (a) to hinder from 
proceeding by sudden interruption. 


Shaiiea? ba a Dryden. 
6) To shorten; spin <hr as, to cut the 
matter short. (¢) To withhold from a per- 


son part of what is due. 
“To eut wp, (@) to cat in pec Fohuson. 


-—To cut w (OS ts leces ; aa, to 
cut up beet Bes eradicate; to cut off ; 
as, to cut up liane (c) To “criticise we- 
verely; to censure; as, the work was terribly 
cut up y the reviewer. (d) To wound the 
feelings deeply; to affect greatly; as, his 
ja 's death cud him up terribly. — Toc eut a 
acamen, & ey erp lied to 
eons wei , to denote that 
so swiftly th the water that it —— 
before her.--To cut and run, to cut the 
cable and set sail immediately; to be off; 
to be gone.—To cut the sail, to unfurl it, 
and to let it fall down.—-T’e cut one with 
a shilling, to bequeath one’s na heir a 
shilling: a ce adopted by a person dis- 
satisfied with his heir, asa proof that the 
disinheritance was design and not the 
result of neglect, and also from the notion 


ch, chain; th, 8c. loch; J, job; 





g, go; 


that it was necessary to leave the heir at 
least a shilling to make a will valid —To 
cut a person, a familiar form of speech, 
—— to avoid accos or being ac- 
one whom it is inconvenient or 
ble to meet or recognize: often in- 
te ed with dead. ‘She cut me as dead 
as a stone.’ Thackeray,—To cut capers, to 
or dance in a frolicsome manner: to 
about.—T'o cut a dash or 
a — eut a joke, to joke; to crack 


"Rnd ede shall b tin the House of Log, 
And throats in the county Kerry. 
—To cut a knot a tale asd eeauieeen ol 
anything; to effect an object by powerful 
and speedy means. 

Decision by a Se nmnde of ote a hnot 
that — — om 6. C. Sie. 
—To cut one's stick, — to be off 
atonee. [Slang.)—To cut the teeth, to have 
the teeth pierce the —To cut one's 
eye-teeth, to become wing, or ‘wide- 
awake.’ (Slang. }—Cut * come again, take 
as much as you please and come back for 
more: used generally as a noun, for abun- 
dance, usion, no lack. 

Cut (ku )e& 1. To do the work of an 


tool; to serve in dividing or + a8, 
knife cuts well —2. To be — y a cut- 
ting instrument; to admit of incision or 


severance; as, this fruit euts eaay or smooth. 
8. To divide by passing through. 
the 

ae SS et ma” eee 

Sperettous. "fils tannin of outing for the 

s. ‘His manner of ewfting for the 

' Pope.—5. To strike the inner and 


lower of the fetlock with the other foot: 


said of a horse. —6. To divide a pack of cards, 
to determine the deal or for other pur- 
followed 


—7. To move off: frequen 
by tts whenever we hailed they 


= it, “lang }_To eut — to pass over 
through in the most di he 
eut across the common.—To Te cut (a to 
— or i 8* an = rire J 0 
are P ‘o join in su = 
unceremoniously. 


*You think, then,’ sald Lord Eskdale, cutting im 
before Rigby, ‘that the Reform Bill has done us no 
harm.’ Disracté, 
—To cut on, to make haste forward; to 
move on with speed.— To cut up, to be 
worth when cut up; to turn out: a butcher's 
phrase. 


The only question of their Legendre, or some 
other of their’ legislative we butchers, will be, how he 
cuts up. Burke. 


—To cut wp rough, to become quarrelsome 
or cbetreperows ; to become dangerous. 


gat Git) —3 and a, 1. Gashed; divided; 
; intersected; pierced; deeply 

——— crated Pipa rv (Sang 
Rove not from 


Sir WP, Scott. 
—Cut and or eut and dried pared 
for use; am eo on wi. 


Can ready compliments supply, 
On all occasions cut and dry, « Swf? 


—Cut and long tail, le of all kinds or 
a dogs with oat tals and dogs with 


Shatiow, He will maintain you like a gentleman. 


Stender. Ay, that I will, come cxf and tong tai, 
under the degree of a squire. 
— Cut glase, glass ha the surface shaped 
or ornamented by grin ne and polishing. — 


Cut nail, a nail manufactured by being cut 
from a rolled plate of iron by machivery, in 
distinction from a wrought nail, or one 
Cut cnt The opening made b 
ut), m 1, 0 m y an 

edged instrument, distinguished by its 
from that made by perforation with a 
pointed instrument; a cleft; a gash; anotoh; 
a wound—2 A stroke or blow as with an 
edged instrument; a smart stroke or blow, 
as with a whip.—3. Anything that wounds 
one’s feelings deeply, as a sarcasm, criticiam, 
or act of discourtesy 

This was the most enbdndent cut of ail. Saak. 
4 Achannel made by cutting or digging; a 
ditch; a groove; a furrow; a canal 

This great emf or ditch Sesastris . purposed to 
have made a great deal wider and deeper,” 

ft. 

§. A part cut off from the rest; a division; 
as, a good cut of beef; a cut of timber. 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


,tomake | 


Tt should be understood, moreover, . . . that the 
groups are pot arbitrary ety, but natural Kroupe er 
types. 

6. A lot made by cutting a stick, 

straw, or the like; as, to draw cuts. ——— 
surface left by a cut; as, a smooth or clean 
eut,—& A near , by which an angle 


ia cut off; a shorter cut.-9. The stam 
ou which a cture is carved, and by which 
it is im . the impression from 
such a stamp; a book illustrated with 
wood-cuts, —10. act or t of dividing 
a pack of cards; as, whose cut is it?—11. Man- 


ner in which a is cut; —— shape; 

fashion; as, the cut of a garment. — = 

—— the technical name fora stroke 
y the’ bateman to the ball, by whic tm 

Ba is sent out in front of the striker and 

at right angles to his wicket.—18.+ A gelding. 
The collier’s caf the courticr’s steed will tire, 


Gascoigne. 
14 The act of passing a on without re- 
cognizing en we : avo —— him so as not 
0 


draw cuts, to 


one's profile, the cast of countenance, 


as, 1 knew him by the cut of his jib. (Ori- 
Ganz a nautical phrase.) 
taneous (ki-ti'né-us), a. CUTICLE. } 


Belonging ** the skin or cutis; existing on 
or affecting the skin; as, acutaneous disease; 
cutaneous eruption. 
—— <4 = —— (which see). 
wn of the oyster. 
—3. 3. n. wnt the East Indies, 
ustice or public office, 


— 
dinners, &c., and the labours of cwtchery 
waters their ‘haan upon Waterloo Sedey. 


Cpe met ), a. Ag i of —— Acute; 
oq.) 


ee pate cb 0 ig 


you've seen in many a “ater 
's Letters. 
Cut ite re of grass 
very rough — which, when 
draw —— the hand, inflict a 


Guth ku uth) A A Saxon word-element signi- 

nifying known or famous; as, Cuthwin, a 
famous conqueror; Cuth a famous or 
knowing counsellor; Cuthbert, known bright 


or famous for — 
— ae In. II. entieula, dim, of 
n.} 4 nanat. the outermost thin 
transparent skin which covers all the sur- 
face of the Sek, —— the parts which 
nails; the epidermis or 
scart- ae In bot. the nh external 
covering of the bark of a plant; the outer 
mer of the epidermis.—-3. A thin skin 
rmed on the surface of liquor. 

Cuticular (kd-tik’d-lér), a. Festalees to 
the cuticle or — coat of th 8 — vm 
iz), v.t. To render cuticular; to give the 
character, nature, or composition of the 
cuticle to. 

eset, Seaaemant email of he opiiormiscels ts 
—— and ummally to the extent that 
—— get at all, oF oaly with Gficahy, to | be 


Cutin < — n. eutis the skin.) A 
hecording eee cellulose,contained, 
to Fremy, in the epidermis of 

ves, Petals, and fruits, ther with ordi- 

nay lulose, albumin, pec’ substances, 
fat. Cutin exhibite u under the micro- 
scope the aspect of an — perforated 
fim In its i campeon —— the 


Ontis (ki'tis), nm [L.] In anat a dense 
sible nature, which of a flexible and exten- 

which forms the general enve- 
— —** it is —— med the cuticle, 


—— ed ve ta (Pr eo —— ang. from 
O.Fr. coutel; Fr. couteau, a knife; from L. 
= —— 7 a knife.) = —— 
curving sw used cavalry; a hange' 
be by seamen when boarding : an enemy % 


Cutler (kut'lér), n. (Fr. coutelier, from L. 
culter, a knife} 1 One whose ocenpation 
is to make or deal in knives and other cut- 
ting instruments. --2. One who shecpens 

cutlery; s knife 


ped, irregularly 
laciniated frond from 2 to 8 inches I 

the lacinia being ribbon-like, olive-coloured, 
with scattered sori, bearing in some plants 
antheridia, and in others oosporanges. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 





CUTLERY 652 CYANOGEN 
Cutlery (kut'lé-ri), m1. The business of a bering Sack, wis whieh is carried along the bar | fluid—the sepia of artists (see Skrta)}—from 
catler.—2 or cutting instruments pth Dig Nala yg fs impede 


collective! 
Cutlet (kut'let), n. [Fr. cdtelette, a little 
aoe or * cété, side.} A piece of meat, 
y veal or mutton, cut for cooking; 
generally a] 7% of the rib with the meat 
elongit 
Casting Y (kut'ling), n. The art of cutlery. 


Gutta —- (kut’lugd), a. Crop-eared. 
‘ote! 
datow ‘(kut’on, n 1. That which cuts off 
or shortens, as a nearer passage or road ; 
specifically, in steam engines, a contrivance 
for cut off the steam from the steam- 
chest to the cylinder, when the piston has 
made a part of its stroke, lea the rest 
of the stroke to be accomplished by the ex- 
pansive force of the steam a ly in the 
cylinder. It economizes steam, and thus 
saves fuel. —2. That which is cut off. 
Cutpurse (kut’pérs), n [Cut and J 
One who cuts purses for the sake of 
them or their contents: a practice said to 
have been common when men wore purses 
at their girdles; one who steals from the 
person; a thief; a robber. 
A entgurse of the emplre and the rule, 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole 
And put it in his pocket. Shak. 
tn. A lot; astraw cut into short and 
lo his, to draw lots with. Chaueer. 
Cu (kut’ér),”, 1, One who cuts or hews; 
cifically, in tailoring, one who cuts out 
cloth for garments according to measure- 


Cu 





ments.—2. An instrument that cuts; yo a 
atraw-cutter; the cutters of a 
chine.—38. A fore-tooth that cuts, as ‘lis. 
ti shed from a grinder; an incisor. — 
4, Naut. (a) a small boat used by * of 
war. (6) A vessel rigged nearly like a Lop, 
with one mast and a straight runni ng bow 
t, which may be run in upon eck. — 
venue cutter, an armed vessel of this 
singling employed for the prevention of 
ing and the enforcement of the cus- 
use tions.—5. An officer in the 
uer whose office it was to provide 
or the tallies, and to cut on them the 
a d. See TALLY.—6& A soft, yellow 
malm-brick, used for face work, from the 
facility with which it can be cut or rubbed 
down.—7. In mining, a term applied to 
cracks or fissures cutting across the strata; 
hence the geo! , ‘backs and 
cutters,” for ted structure.— 8 In 
mineral. a in the substance of a crys- 
tal, thus destroying or greatly lessening its 
value, if a lapidary’s stone,—9,¢ A ruffian; a 
bravo; @ —— 
He's out of cash, and thou know'st by cutter’s law 
we are to relieve one another. Old play. 
10. A small tsleigh. (United States 
Cutter-of, a —— 
deeqd, there is fortune too hard for nature, 


When fortune makes nature's natural the 
Cufter-ef of nature's wit, Shak, 


exch 


“ery to the 
1, for ae 


the cutter-bar 
as represented 
by the figure, in 
which @ is the 
— 2* fixed on 


—— 
se he case of the boring-bar the cut- 
ters are fixed round the circumference of a 








Gut-throas at tthrot A murderer; an ceal it from it. The 
(ku! ) me m con pursui re 


Cut- throat (kut’thrét), a. Murderous; 
cruel; barbarous. 
You call me misbeliever, ovt-throat dog, 
And spit upon my J gaberdine, Shak, 
(kut'ing), a. 1. Penetrating or divid- 
ing by the edge; serving to etrate or 
divide; sharp; as, a cutting tool; the eutting 
teeth. —2 P ercing the heart; wounding the 
feelings; deeply affect with shame or 
remorse; pungent; piquant; satirical; severe; 
as, a cutting reflection: applied to persons 
or 


But he always smiled; and audacious, aot, unl 
— end very onay, he thoroughly 


a 
He (Sed prosecuted for a misdemeanour, 
was sentenc md Pose to a heavy fine, 


and was reprimanded 

by the Court of King’s Bench im the most cntting 

terms. Macaulay. 

3.4 Thieving. 

Wherefi have I ie of 
knaves to wait upon A ian yd 
line, in shipbuilding, acurve 
in the sheer-draught co! to the 
upper surface of the throats of the floors 
amidships, and to the under side 
keelson. 

Cutting (kut’ing),n. 1. The act or operation 
of making an incision, of severing, felling, 
hewing, shaping, and the like. 

Ya shall nat make eng cuttings fn poor Sack. 


xix, 28 
2. A piece cut off; a slip; a — 
plant from which a new individual is pro- 
when placed in the earth.—3 An 


he strikes the inner and lower part 
fetlock-joint with his hoof while travelling. 
5. ney on, a8 of a pack of cards. —6, —25 
curve 


agitalions, of the bod Fore aad 


Cattingly (kut‘ing-), ade. In a cutting 


Cutie, Cuttle-fish vm ga Bsh), n, 
[A. Sax. enudele, a cuttle- 
A name for any of the © 
strictly a 

and family Sepiadw, dibranchiate cephalo- 
podons molluses, with a de y, in- 
closed inasac. The sho arms or feet, 
eight iu number, covered with four rows 

of dises or suckers, are 

around the mouth, and from the midst 
of them extend two long — also 
furnished with discs. These members the 





1, Cuttle-fish (Sepda officinalis): aa, Arms with suck- 
ers; $4, tentacles with suckers on the ends, 2, End 
of one of the tentacles, the suckers. 
3, Cutthe-fish bone—the interior shell. 4, Upper 

ylow of conten! past of entenl, sho ay i 

(cl, arms eel. —*— * 3. 

uth. 6, One of the suckers. 


animal uses in walking, swimming, for 
attaching itself to objecta, and for seizing 
its prey. A tube or funnel exists below the 
head and leads from the gills; this 
funnel] the water admitted to these organs 
is expelled; and the creature, by ejecting the 
water with force, can dart backwards with 
amazing velocity, In a sac on the back of the | 








Fite, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


Pine, pin; ndte, not, mbéve; 


frequents our coasts is S. officinalis, and ls 
often found a foot at 
ye (kut’t]), n. Fr. — Fr. cou- 


= of Savls afcinot, frmarty mak 
a ia ia, formerly my 
used in medicine as an absorbent, but now 


cA ane ka n. —— A slut; a worth- 

less girl; a loose w 

Cutty (kut’), a. (Scotch. } 1. A short spoon. 
me te Lenser co cup with & ently ee mest seem. 


© A short-etemmed tobacco-pipe.. 
Fes we ——— 


cay (kut't), « [Scotch.} Short; as, a 
atte orn ‘Her cutty sark 0’ Paisley 


harn.’ 

Cate ~stool (kut’ti-stél), m [From a 
J A seat in old Scottish chy nes, 

aa acknowledged female offenders 

against chastity were seated during three 

—— and publicly rebuked by their 


— (kut’wal), n. In the East Indices. 
the chief police-officer of a city. 
Cut-water (kut'wg-tér), m1. fore part 
of a ship's prow, which cuts the water — 
2 The lower portion of the pier of a bridge, 
formed with an angle or edge directed up 
the stream, s0 as more effectually to resist 
the action of the water, ice, &c.—3. The 
razor-bill (2h 


| Cut-work ¢ (kut'wérk), ». ———— B. 


‘onson. 
Cutworm (kut’wérm), n. Any worm or insect 
destructive — young plants of cabbage, 

corn, 
Cuvette (kii-vet), a. [Fr., dim. of ctroe, from 
L. cupa, a tub.) 1. A surgical instrument 
shaped like a little scoop, used in taking 
away the opaque matter that may be left 
after extracting a cataract from the eye.— 
2A clay —* or crucible in which the 
materials of plate-glass are melted —&. In 
Sort. = wensl der in the middle of a large 
dry ditch; a cunette. 


Ne ee 
—— — n, See Cusco- 
Cwmric (kym'ri, kym'rik), ». and 
See CYMRY, ——— 
— An abbreviation of Aundredweight. 
e being the symbol for a hundred, and wt. 
the ——— a Sm pe * 
esate | any n. 
and eidos, resem ace \ 5 The family 
co crustaceans of ay Cyamus is the sole 
See CYAMUS. 
—— vo spots of whieh ses 
ous v are 
parasites on the’ whale They are called 


‘si -mid), n. (CN. Awhite 
Cyanamide(si-an’a a (c is) ie 


(si-an- -an hid rik), a. In chem. 


si —* to 
—— 


of ¢ and oxy; (CNHO) 
Cyanide {el'an-id), n, acy a (Bye kyanos, blue, and 
eidos, resemblance. * 


tho cyanide of silver, 
Cyanine 


drocyanic 


—— 1. The blue 

certain flowers, as of the 

2 A fugitive bl prepared — 
ve bine 

amyl, used in calico 


oline — iodide 


mantle there is a light, porous, calcareous _ by heating cyanide of m 
shell formed of thin plates. The cuttle-fish a pressure pe Be rn three and four atmo- 
has the power of ejecting a black Ink-like _ spheres it becomes a Iimpid liquid, and is 


tube, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; u,Se.abune; Jf, Sc. fey. 


CYANOMETER 


highly poisonousandunrespirable. Itunites 
with oxygen, hydrogen, and most other non- 
metallic elements, and also with the metals 
forming cyanides. 

eter (4i-an-om'et-dr), n. [Gr. yanos, 
blne, and mefron, measure.] A meteore- 
logical instrument contriv by Saussure 
for estimating or measuring degrees of blue- 
ness, as of the ak It consists of a band of 
peaste-board divided inte fifty-one numbered 
compartments, each of which is painted of a 
different shade of blac, commencing at the 
one end with the deepest shade, formed by 
a mixture of black, and ending with the 
faintest, formed by a mixture of white. 
The hue of the object is menaured by its 

Pes corer wi bit r these —— 
yanopa (si-an-op’ath-i), m. (Gr. HOR, 
4 par pom suffering.) Cyanosis(which 
Ree), 

Cyanosis (si-an-i‘sis), n. (Gr. kyanos, blue, 
and noses, = The aie disease; the 
blue jaundice of the ancients It is usually 
due to malformation of the heart, whereby 
the venous and arterial currents 6. 

—— n. (Cyanide, and 
rT. typos, type.} A pont picture 
obtained by the use of a cyani 

Cyanurate (si-an'd-rit), n. A salt of cyan- 
urte acid. 

Cyanuret (¢i-an’i-ret), ». A basic compound 
of cyanogen and some other element or com- 

und; a cyanide, 
yanuric (si-an-drik), a. In chem. noting 
an acid (C,H,N,0,), the product of the de- 
composition of the solid chloride of cyano- 
wen by water, of the soluble cyanates by 
alilute acids, of urea by heat, of uric acid by 
destructive distillation, &c. It is colour- 
leas, inodorous, and has a slight taste. It 
is a tribasic acid, and its salts are termed 

Cpartrar).n. (Gr. kyar, shole] The orif 

(sfar),n. [Gr, yar, ahole. 8 orifice 
of the internal ear. 

Cyathenceous (sL-ath’é-a’shus), a. Of or 
Bd 





longing to the Cyathem. 
Cyather, Cyatheines air cipind si-ath’- 
-in’é-€), mn. pl. A subdivision or tribe of 


polypodiaceous ferns, distinguished by the 
insertion of the spo s on a projecting 
axis, the annulus of the sporanges being 
obliquely lateral See CYATHEA, 

Cyathea (si-a'thé-a), nm. [Gr. kyatheion, a 

ttle cup, from kyathos,a cup.) A genus 

of arborescent ferns, order Polypodiaces. 
It is characterized by having the spores, 
which are borne on the back of the frond, 
inclosed in a cup-shaped indusium. There 
are many species scattered over the tropical 
regions of the world. Some have short 
stems, but in others they reach a height of 
or feet. The stems are crowned with 
a beautiful head of large fronds. C. me- 
dullaris, a fine bipinnated or tripinnated 
species of New Zealand and the Pacific Isles, 
aud known in gardens as a noble tree-fern of 
comparatively hanly character, forms in ite 
tiative country a common article of food 
‘The part eaten is the soft, pulpy, medallary 
substance which occupies the centre of the 
trunk, and which hasseme 
resemblance to aago 

Cyathiform (si-ath’i- 
orm), a@ IL eyathus, a 
cup, and forma, shapw.} 
In the form of a cup or =- 
drinking-glaas, a little 
widened at the top: in 
Sot. applied ee 
organs, as to the circu- 
lar crown of the flower 
of Narcissus. 

(si be-18), « In 
clase, myth. the name 
under which the goddess Rhea was wor- 
shipped in Phrygia. 

Cybium (si'ti-um), n. (Gr. hybion, the tunny- 
sh.] A genus of fishes, family Scomberida. 
A number of species are natives of the seas 
of the East Indices, and some are much 
esteemed for the table. One species, €. 
Commersoni, is used in a dried as well as in 
a fresh state. 
Cycad (si’kad), n. One of the Cycadacem. 
(si-ka-la's6-2), mn. A nat. order of 
| rage cee ye plants, resembling palms in 
ir general ap ce, and, as a rule, 
increasing by a single terminal bud. The 
leaves are large an _— and usually 
rolled up when in bud like a crozier. The 
microscopic structure of the wood as well 
as the general structure of their cones ally 
them with the conifers’ The cones are of 
different sexes and on different plants. The 






Cyathiform. 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, go;  j, job; 
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seeds are borne on the margins of altered 
leaves in Cyens, and on the inner surface of 





the peltate scales of a cone in the other | 


nera. The plants of this order inhabit 
nilia, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, and 
tropical America. 

cadaceous (si-ka-da‘shus), a. In dot. 
helonging to the nat. order Cycadacem. 


cadiform (si-kad'i-form), a. Resembling | 


— form the cycada. 

Cycadite (si’ka-dit), n A fossil from the 
oolite and chalk formations, supposed to be 
allied to the existing Cycas. 

Gycas (si’kas), mn. A genus of plants, nat. 
order Cycadacem. The species are natives 
of Asia, Polynesia, and Australia. They are 
trees with ple stems. The pollen is con- 
tained in valvate anthers on the under sur- 
face of scales, which are united into large 
cones. The seeds are borne on the edges 
of greatly altered leaves, produced In the 
regular series of the ordinary leaves. The 
starch in the large medulla is made into 
A COBrE aago 

Cyclamen(sik’la-men)},n. (From Gr. dyklikos, 
circular, referring to the corm or bulb-like 





Cyclamen (garden variety), 


root.) A genus of bulbous plants, nat. order 
Primulacem. The species are low-growing 
herbaceous plants, with very handsome 
flowers. Several of them are favourite 
spring-flowering greenhouse planta. An 
autumnal flowered species (C. Aederafotium) 
has become naturalized In the hedgebanks 
and copees of Kent and Sussex. The fleshy 
root-stocks, though acrid, are greedily sought 
after by swine; hence the vulgar name 
Sowbread, 

Cyclamine (sik’Ia-min), n. A vegetable prin- 
eiple found in the root of Cyelamen euro- 
pam It is of a burning acrid taste, and 

as emetic and purgative properties. 

Cyclantha (sik-lan‘tha), n. Agenusof plants, 
nat. order Pandanacem, The species inhabit 
tropical America. They have —— 
leaves, and unisexual flowers arranged in 

Ovcins — * spadix, 

(a In. In antig. an upper . 
ment made of a rich stuff or silk manufac- 
tured inthe Cyclades, It was worn by both 
sexes, Was somewhat similar to the surcoat, 
= was embroidered or interwoven with 
gold, 

Se ig (si’kl), ». (Gr. tyklos,a circle or cycle.) 

. An imaginary circle or orbit in the hea- 
vena, 
Mow gird the sphere 

With centrick anc concentrick, scribbl’d o'er 

Cycée anal epicycle, orb in orb, Maltoot. 
2 A round of years, or period of time, in 
which a certain succession of events or phe- 
nomena is completed, and at the end of 
which the same course begina again; a peri- 
odical space of time marked by the recur- 
rence of something peculiar; as, the evele of 
the seasons or of the year. ·8. A long period 
of years; an age. 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cpede of Cathay. 


CHAP IO, 
4. In Nterature, the aggregate of legendary 
or traditional matter accumulated round 
some mythical or heroic event or character, 
as the slege of Troy or the Argonautic ex- 
pedition of antiquity, and the Round Table, 
the Cid, and the Nibelungs of medimval 
times, amd embodied in epic or narrative 
poetry or in romantic prose narrative. 
There superstition has more of Interior belief and 
less of ornamental machinery than those to which the 
Amadis de Gaul and other herves of the later cpriées 
ef romance furnished a 1 XRX 
5. In bot, a term employed in the theory of 
spiral leaf arrangement to expresaa complete 





h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 
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turn of the spire which is assumed to exist. 
—Cyele of the moon, or golden nutpber, vr 
Metonic cycle (so called from ita inventor 
Meton), a period of nineteen years, after the 
lapse of which the new and full moons 
return om the same days of the month.— 
Cycle of the sun is a period of twenty-eight 
years, which having elapsed, the dominical 
or Sunday letters return to their former 
place, and proceed in the former order, 
according to the Julian calendar.—Cycle af 
indiction, a period of fifteen years, at the 
end of which the Roman emperors im d 
an extraordinary tax, to pay the liken 
who were obliged to serve in the army for 
Grae pened Let no longer. clot 
(si’kl), oi. pret. pp. eyeled; ppr. 
eyeling. To recur in cycles. 
It way be that no life ts foared, 
Which only to one engine bead 
Falls off, but cyezes always round, Tenuyren. 


Ovelic (si’klik), a. L. Pertaining to or moving 
nacycle or circle. * All the cyelie heavens 
around me spin.’ E. A. Browning.—2 Con- 
nected with a cycle, in the sense it has in 
literature: specifically applied to certain 
ancient Greek poets (sometimes Incluaive of 
Homer) who wrote on the Trojan war and 
the adventures of the heroes connected 
with it.—(Cyelie chorus, in ancient Greece, 
the chorus which performed the songs and 
dances of the dithyrambic odes at Athens, 
so called because the performers danced 
round the altar of Bacchus in a circle, 
Gyelica (st'klik-a), npl. (Gr. kyklos, a cirele.] 
family of tetramerous coleopterous insects, 
with bodies of a rounded or oval form. It 
contains the tortolse-beetles (Caasida) and 


Chrysomela, 
Cpetoal (ot kith-alye, 1. Pertaining toacycle; 
eyclic. 

Time, crevice! time, was thelr abstraction of the 
Deity, Cnleridye. 
2. In bot. rolled up circularly, as many 
sclduras 

clo chiata (si’kid-brangk’i-n"ta), n. 
Gr, kyklos, a circle, and branchia, gills, ] 
An order of gasteropods, in which the lran- 
chi or organs of respiration form a frin 
around the * of the animal, between the 
edge of the body and the foot. The order 
consists principally of the Umpets 

Cyclogen (si’klé-jen), mn (Gr. kyklos, a 
circle, and gennad, to produce.} A dicoty- 
ledon with concentric woody circles; an 


exogen. 
Cy (si‘klé-graf), n. [Gr. Kyklos, 
circle, and graghd, to describe.] An instru- 
ment for deacribing the arca of circles. 
Cycloid (si’kloid), mn, [Gr. Ayhtos, circle, and 
eidos, form.) 1. A curve generated by a 
int in the plane of a circle when the circle 
srolled along a ht line,and keptalways 
in the same plane. The genesis of the com- 
mon cycloid may be conceived by ap 
anailinthecircumference of a wheel; the line 
which the nail describes in the air while the 
wheel revolves in a right line is the cyuloid. 
The cycloid is the curve of swiftest descent, 
that is, a heavy body descending by the force 
of ita own gravity will move from one point 
of this curve to any other point in less time 
than it will take to move in any other curve 
which can be drawn between these 7a. 
Also, a body falls through any are of an in- 
verted eycloid in the same time whether the 
are be great or small. In the figure let the 
circle 8b A.of which the diameter is 4B, make 
one revolution upon the straight Line ana, 
equal in length to its circumference, then the 
curved line AC 4 A, traced out by that point of 





thecirele which was in contact with the point 
A inthe straight line when the circle began 
to revolve, iscalled acycloid, The following 
are come of its properties:—If the generating 
circle be pieced in the middle of the cyeloid, 
its diameter coinciding with the cycloidal 
axis 4B, and from any point c in the curve 
there be drawn the tangent cF, the ordinate 
CDE perpendicular to the axis, and the chord 
AD be drawn from the upper extremity of 
the diameter to the point where the ordi- 
nate cuts the circle, cp=the circular 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, acure.—See KEY. 
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are AD; the eycloidal arc ac=double the 
chord ab; the semi-cyclold acA=double 
the diameter AB; and the tangent cr is 
parallel to the chord ab.—Curtate eycloid, 
the cycloid deacribed when the generating 
point lies without the circumference of the 
vircle: prolate or inflected eyeloid, the cyclotd 
described when the generating point lies 
within the circumference.—2. A fish of the 
order Cycloide. 

C¥eloid (st’kloid), a, (Gr, kyklos, circle, and 
eidos, form.) 1. embling a circle; having 
a circular form.—2. In zvol. i to the 
order Cycloliel.—Cyeloid seale, See SCALE. 

Cycloidal —— a, Of or pertaining 
to a eyclold; as, the cycloidal space, that is, 
the space contained between the cyclold 
and its base. —Cyeloidal pendulum, a pen- 
dulum so constructed as to vibrate in the 
are of a cycloid, instead of a circular arc 
like the common pendulum. The vibra- 
tions of a cycloidal pendulum are perfectly 


isochronous. 
Cycloidet (si-kloid’é-1), 0. pl. The fourth 


order of fishes according to the arrange- | 
ment of M. Agassiz, having smooth, round * 


or oval scales, as the salmon and herring. 
The scales are formed of concentric layers, 
not covered with enamel and not spinous on 
the margins; they are generally fm bricated, 
but are sometimes placed side by side with- 
out —— 
‘Cloidian (si-kloid’t-an), a Pertaining to 
the order of fishes termed Cycloidians, 
(si-kloid‘i-an), m. A fish of 


the order Cycloidei. 
Cyclolith (si’kl6-lith), », (Gr. kykios, a circle, 
and iithos, a stone.) In archorol. a circle 


formed by standing stones, popularly called 
a Druidieal Circle, 
ometopita (si’klé-mé-top’i-ta), n pi. 
(Gr. kykios, a circle, and metipon, the front. | 
A tribe of brachyurous crustaceans, distin- 
guished by a wide cara , bowlike in front 
and narrower behind, It includes the genera 
Cancer, Portunus, Xantho, and Carcinus. 
The common edible crab is a well-known 
member of the tribe, 
Cyclometry (si-klom’et-ri), n. [Gr. kyklos, 
circle, and wetred, to measure.) The art of 
measuring circles. 
clone (si'klén}, » [Intenmsa from Gr. 
yilos, a circle.) A circular or rotatory 
storm of immense force, varying from 200 
to 500 miles in diameter, revolving round 
a calm centre, which advances at a rate 
varying from 2 to 30 miles an hour. Cy- 
clones occur most frequently in those parts 
of the world subject to monsoons, and at 
the seasons when the monsoons are chang- 
ing, and seem to be eddies formed by the 
meeting of opporing enrrents of air, which 
accounts for the fact that they revolve in 
opposite directions in the two hemispheres 


—in the southern with, and in the northern | 
auainst, the hands of a watch—in conse- ; 


quence of which, and the progression of the 


contre, the strength of the storm in the 
porthern hemisphere is greater on the south 
of the line of progression and weaker on the 
north, than it would be if the centre were 
stationary, the case being reversed in the 
southern hemisphere. Cyclones are pre- 
ceded by a singular calm, and a great fall of 
the barometer. 


(Gr. Syklos, circle, and paiieia, cipline, 
erudition.] A work containing definitions 
or accounts of the principal subjects in one 
or all branches of science, art, or learning 
See EXCYCIOPRDIA. 


clopzdic, Cyclopedia, Cyclopwdical, 
“Gyelopedtéal (si-k16-pesdl’ik, —ã 
al), @, Belonging to a cyclopmdia. 
Cyclopedist, Cyclo {si'kl6-péd-tst), 
n. A Writer in a cyclopwedia; a compiler of 
a cyclopwdia. 
Gyclopean (aI-k16-péan), a. [From cyclops. ] 
ertaining to the Cyclops; vast; gigantic, in 
arck, a term applied to a very early or primi- 
tive style of building fabled to have been 
the work of the Cyclops, It is distinguished 
by the bnmense size of the stones and the 
absence of any cement. Its most frequent 
application was to walle of cities and for- 
tresses. The walla of Tyrins, near Nauplia, 
mentioned by Homer, afford a good example 
of the more primitive style of Cyclopean 
architecture. There are three stages—in the 


first the stones, measuring from 6 to 9 feet | Cy 


long, from 3 to 4 feet wide, and from 2 to 
$ feet deep, are mere rude irregular masses 


Cyclonic(si-klon’ik),a. Relating ——— 
—— Cyclopedia ——* ia). | 











polygonal, the sides of each block fitti 
close to those adjoining; and in the thi 





7 
* 


1, Cyclopean Walls at Paleokastron, Greece. 
a, Porta Saracenica at Sixula. Italy. 


they are squared and Iaid in courses, Ex- 
amples occur in Greece, Italy, and Asia 
Minor. Called also Pe ie 

Cyclopede (siklé-péd), a, Cyclopedia(which 
Bee 


oe e (ai-klop’ik), a. Pertaining to the 

clops; gigantic; savage. 

Cyclopida (si-klop't-dé), n pl. [Gr. Aykloe, a 
circle,dps, the eye, and eidos, resemblance. j A 
family of minute one-eyed, entomostracous, 
marine and fresh-water crustacea, divided 
into many genera. They are exceedingly 
abundant, and are so prolific that, in one 
summer, a female may have become the 
progenitrix of more than four million descen- 
danta. They undergo many transformations 
before attaining maturity. Cyclops quadri- 
corniz, the commen water-flea, is to be found 
in all our fresh-water ponds and ditches. 

clops (si’klops), mn. sing. and pl. (Gr. 
léps—tytlos, a circle, and dps, an eye.) 
In myth. a race of giants, the sons of Nep- 
tune and Amphitrite, who had but one cir- 
cular eye in the middle of the forehead. 
They inhabited Sicily, and assisted Vulcan 
in making thunderbolts for Jupiter. 
Osis (si-kld’sis), mw. (Gr. Aytiog, a circle.) 
n bot, that motion of fluids of plants which 
was aupposed to through vessels of a 
peculiar kind, diffused through the system 
of planta without interruption. 
(si-klos’té-ma), mn, [Gr. Kyklos, 
a circle, and stoma, a month.) A genus of 
air-breathing gasteropods or snails, so called 
on account of the circular form of the aper- 
ture of the shell. 
clostome (siklé-stém), a, Cyclostomous 
which see). 

Cyclostome (si'klé-stém), n. A fish of the 
order Cyclostomi, 

Crone, or . 

and stoma, a mouth.) 

(Cuvier’s ninth order of cartilaginous fishes), 

which have circular mouths, as the lamprey: 

synonymous with Narxipobranch it, 
ostomidm (si-klé-stom’i-dé), mn. pl. A 

‘amily of pulmouiferous land-shella, of which 

the genus Cyclostoma is the type. 

CLISTOMA. 


mata (si-kloe’té-mi, 
. [Gr. kykles, a circle, 


Cyclostomous (si-klos’tom-us), a. (Gr. ky | 
Having 


os, a circle, and stoma, a month, ] 
a circular mouth or aperture, as the shells 
of certain molluscs, and the order of fishes 
including the lamprey. 
clostylar (ai-klé-atil’ér), a. Composed of 
a circular range of columns without a core 
or interior building. 
Cyder (alder), m. Same as Cider, 
onia (si-lé’ni-a}, mn. IL, a quince; from 
ydorta, a town in Crete; now Canen) 
genus of rosaceous plants nearly allied to 
the pear, but distinguished by its leafy calyx 
lobes, and the many-seeded cells of its fruits. 
The beat known epecies is C. eulgaris (the 
quince) The seeds are used in medicine 
ou account of the mucilage which they 
feld, and by hairdressers for preparing 
doline, C. japonica is an ornament in 


ena 
ology (si-#’al-ol"o-ji), n. (Gr. yésts, 
pregnancy, and . a discourse] In phy- 
the science which concerns itself with 


our 


siol. 


piled on each other; in the second they are i gestation. 





Fate, far, fat, fll; mé, met, har; 


pine, pin; 


CYLINDRO-CYLINDRICAL 





et (signet), n. (Dim. of Fr. eygne, from 
eygnus, a swan.) A young ewan. 

So doth the swan her downy oygwets save. SAd 
—Cygnet-royal, in her. a awan gorged with 
a ducal coronet, having a chain attached 
thereto and reflexed over the back 
Oygnian (sig-ni'né), a pl. The swans, a 

sul)-family of birds, of the order Natatores, 
family Anatide. 
us (sig’nus), m. 1. The swan,a genus of 
web-footed birds belonging to the Anatide 
or duck family. See 3wax.—2 A northern 
constellation containing eighty-one stara 
The bright stars in Aquila, Lyra, and Cyguus 
| form a remarkable t le 
(si'lin-dér), n. (Fr. ewlindre, (ir. 
Hiadrow, from hylinds, kyled, to roll} 1. An 
elongated, round, solid body, of uniform 
diameter throughout its length, and ter- 
minating in two flat circular surfaces which 
are equal and parallel. In geom. the word 
has a wider signification, and may be clefined 
aaa figure of three dimensions inclosed by 
two fiat and equal surfaces, bounded by any 
curve and lying in parallel planes and in 
similar altuations, and one curved surface 
connecting the two in such a manner that 
any section of the — parallel to either 
of the fiat surfaces ls equal and similarly 
situated to both, When the axis of the cytin- 
der, that ia, the line joining the centres of 
the two terminal surfaces, & at 
right angles to these the cylinder 
is termed right; otherwise it & 
an oblique cylinder.—2. In mech 
(a) that chamber of a steam-en- 
ine in which the force of steam 

s exerted on the os. See 
STEAM-ENGINE. (b) The barrel of 
an air-pumip. (c) In certain print- 
ing tnachines a roller by which 
the impression is made, and on 
which, in some forms of the ma- 
chine, the ty or stercot 
ates are secured, while in other forms the 
are not. (d) The bore of a {e} The body 
of a pump.—3. In oriental antig. o cylindri- 
cal stone covered with inscriptions, worn by 








Right 
Cylinder, 





A family of fishes | 


See Cy. | 


on of posseasin 
A | Cylindricule ( 


the Babylonians, &c., as an amulet or seal 
—Cylinder eacapement, an escapement for 
watchesinvented by Graham. It correspomds 
to the dead-beat escapement in clocks. 
Cylinder-press («i‘lin-dér-pres), m. In 
printiag, a form of presa in which the im- 
— is made by means of a cylimier 
nstead of a flat surface. See under CTLIN- 
DER. 
Oytinaraceoust (si-lin-dra‘shus}, a. Cylin- 


ay a hep am ape Patra a. (Gr. 
tndros,acylinder,and enchyma, infusion. | 


In bet. tissue composed of cylindrical ceils, 
such as that of Confervie, ani of many hairs, 


de 
Cyndie, drical (si-lin‘drik, si-lin‘’- 
k-al), a. Having the form of a cylinder, 
or of its properties. —Cylindrical 
boiler, a boiler made in the shape of a cylin- 
der, simple In constraction, and admultting 
of greater resistance to the lateral action 
of the causes of displacement than moet 
others, althongh more expensive in the mat- 
ter of fuel. -- Cylindrical lens, (a) a lens 
formed by two segments of cylinders, each 
segment aig one flat and one rounded 
surface, and the two segments united at 
their flat surfaces, with the curve of the one 
at right angles to that of the other: used 
as a reading-glass (0) A lens having a 
cylindrical y and convex lens; a Stan- 
hope lens. —- Cylindrical rawlting, tu arck 
the most ancient mode of vaulting; called 
also a waggon, barrel, tunnel, or craic 
roof. It is, as ita natne implies, a plain half- 
cylinder, without either groins or rie. Its 
vertical section is the arc of a circle. 

Cylindrically (si-lin'drik-al-li), ade. In the 

manner or shape of a cylinder. 
lindricity (ei-lin-iris’i-ti), #. The condi- 
a cylindrical form. 
-tin’drik-il), a. A small 
. Owen. 
‘orm (si-lin’dri-form), a. Waring 
¢ form of a cylinder. 
7 cal (si-lin’drd-kon*ik-al), a. 
| nh gua. a tenn applied to a shot, the body 
of which is cylindrical and the head conical 
| in form. 

Cylindro-conoidal (si-lin‘dréd-kén-oid"al, 
6. In gun. a term applied to a shot having 
a cylindrical body and concidal head. 

drical (si-lin‘drd-si-iindrik- 
al), @. A term applied to an arch formed by 
| the intersection of a cylindrical vault with 





cylinder. 





néte, not, mire; tiibe, tub, byll; 


oil, poumd; ti, 8c. abune, fF, Sc. fey. 
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another cylindrical vacis, of greater span 
and height, springing —— the same level. 
— 332 " (ar. 
Cylindroid si'lin-droid), n. 

a roller, and eides, form.) A #0! i —— 


Corecess "aarti aad 


(si'lin-dré-met”rik), a. Be- . 
to a scale used in measuring cylin- , 


Jone tera epedd tones iaving sept 
gun, a toa acylin- 
drical body and ogival head. 
yma (a) n. — — a wave.) 1 In 
& member or 
mmoiding of = 
cornice, the profile 
= which = curve 
of contrary flexure. 
Of this moulding 
there are two 
kinds, cyma recta, 
which incom concave at 
the top and convex “ 
at the bottom ; and 
cyma recvereo, which is convex at the top and 
concave at the bottom. Both kinds of the 
Ogee.—2 In bot, a cyme 


(si'ma-fen), n. (Gr. kyma, a 


ind, to w.] An apparatus 
for — transmitted 


Oymar — n. <A slight covering; a 
Girittes aloo Seman 


* body shaded with alight onwar, Dryden, 


ee coe tan shi-um), ” [L., Gr. 

a little wave, from fyma, ° wave. 4 
arch, same as Cyma (which see) 

Cymba (sim’ba), n. (Gr. kyinbé, the hollow 
of a vessel} A genus of mollusca belonging 
to the family Volutidw, The shell is ob- 
ovate, tumid, —* and covered witha 


strong epidermis and the — four-plaited. 
pound on the African 


are 
—— — (sim’bal), mn. IL pak on oe . 
mbaton, a cymbal, from kisnbdos, hollow.] 
1. A musical instrament, circular and hollow 
like a dish, made of brass or bronze, two of 
which are strack together, producing a 
sharp ringing sound.—2 An — 
made of a piece of oe nee 
form, on which are * 
which are touched and shifted “ale along 
triangle with an iron rod held in the right 
—_— Sa is supported in the 
ya CO 
baiist —A -ist), xn. One who plays 


Oymbetia t (sim-bel'la), mn. pl. In bot. a repro- 

ductive locomotive body, of an elliptical 
form, found in some algw. 

(sim-bid’i-um), m A genus of 

jeal terrestrial orchids, often having 

spikes of beautiful flowers, on which account 

several of them are favourites in the green- 

house. They are chiefly from Asia and 


Africa. 
T Shaped ikea bo like a boat: 


bboy ir (sim'bi-form 
and forma, form. } 


apeied to the seeds and leaves of mts 
and also to a bone of the foot usually 

55 ag my (aim, si’ma), ». [G 

im, n. [Cr. kyma, any- 

swollen, a wave, the foetus, a sprout, 

from ky, to swell | 'L In bot. (a) a flat- 

topped, rounded, or 

expanded inflores- 

cence, simple or 

compound, of the 

determinate class. 

The be 


gins at the centre 
of the cyme, and 
then at the centre 
of each the 
branches, and 50 
ds centrifu- 
The inflorescence of the elder and 
—ã—S of ths cyme. Itis | 
naked or with bracta. (6) A panicle, the 
elongation of all the ramifications of which 
is arrested, so that it has the ap ce of 
an — — same 3 hyd 
—* sim n, + ro- 
bon occurring in the vo! oil of Roman 
—— in camphor, the oll of thyme, &c. It 
is a colourless, strongly refracting liquid, 
and has a pleasant odour of lemons. 
(sim-if'ér-ns), a. (Gr. yma, a 
sprout, and L, fero, to bear.) In bot. produc- 
ing cymea. 











lied to te flowers, 
1 Gymothoadae (a.m thd, n, pl (Or, 
ma, anything swollen, thode, sharp, 





Hier, 
| Gynanthropy (sin-an’thrd-pi), n, [Gr. 
not, a dog, and authrdpos, —— A 





— Oyminum si-mf‘nam), See CUMIN. 
ting), ». A kind of squash. 


Gymotd (ini @. Having the form of a 


' Oymol ‘si'mol), m. Same as Cyimene. 
(si'mé-fan) mn. (Gr. a 


wave, and — to show.} A ceous 
gem of a yellow! m colour, the same 
as Ci rut (which see), 


(si-mof'an-us), a. Having a 

wavy floating light; opaleacent; chatoyant. 
Cymose, Cymous (sim’is, sim’us), a, Con- 
taining a cyme; in the form of a cyme: ap- | 


evox, resemblance.] A family of — 
crustaceans, not unlike the wood-louse, in- 





habi the northern seas. Cymothoa osa- 
trum ( — teh ally is * 
upon man. cs oO c 
5 maa oe ae pe 
ic a. or * 
‘Sum ork : — 
nn 
of the or ancient Britons; Welah. 
, Cwmry (kim’ri), n. [W. —— 
a W pl Cynunry. jec- 
tures have been formed regardi regarding the 
os metus Wis eet cee —— 
ng ecymer, ent ‘ot 
——— of waters, he Fe Moe ot 


Gack inever, the word thus sign 
people dwelling on or near * ie ares 
of waters, whether of two streams or of a 
river with the sea. Such localities would 
be the natural dwe! -places 
est tribes, as offering the richest pasturage. 
For alliances and derivation of cymmer, see 
og The name to themselves by 
Welsh, In its wider application the 
ly bn lied to that portion of the 
Celtic race w! — to have at one 
time occupied all n, before they were 
expelled from the Highlands by the Gadhelic 
Scots, and from the Lowlands of Scotland 
and England by the Saxons and Scandina- 


vians, and y known as the ancient 
Britons. 1 —— masane gk — 
nance in any locality is > , 
pearance of certain generi pl. Bay e 


lace-names. Among ofthe ba 
place of Gaelic — pen for ben, a hill, 
—* water, cacr, a fort, tre, town, uchel! 


= (as in ‘Ochiltree, = town) pit, pitten 


neertain eo? 
¢ hollow test we infer “that 


Cymry tribes nell peopled the east coast of 
Sootiand from the Firth of Forth to the 

sonny Tee and portions of the i 
as well as the mountainous of the 
North of England and Cornwall, when the 
Gadhelic Scots were predominant in the 
Highlands, and the Teutons and Scandina- 
vians in the rest of England and the Low- 
lands of Scotland) The Welsh, Bretons, and 
Corn are 


ry. 
Owmary (hl ri), a, Of - 
— 8 * theyr la —— 


(sin-ang’ké), n. (Gr. kynangké, a 
ind of sere throat, amgina—tyi 
dog, and anchd, to suffocate.] A disease of 
the throat or wind- pipe, attended with in- 
flammation,swelling, and difficulty of breath- 
ing and swallowing. It is of several kinds 
and comprehends the quinsy, croup, and 
malignant sore throat. 
chum (sin-ang’kum), m [Gr. £ydn, 
o#, a dog, and ancht, to snffocate— 
from ite poisonous qualities.} A genus of 
plants, nat, order Asclepiadacem, one 8) —— 
of which (C. vomiteriwn) yields the 
cuanha of the Isle of France, C. rp 
acum ylelds the black scammony of 


ime 
of m: in which a man imagines him- 
self to be a dog, and imitates its voice and 
actions, 


— — n a [= tom, 108, ‘ae | 


dogs" toothy ay 8 — * Composite, in many 
reapects like Aeon a, but having an in- 
volucre composed of thick 

senlea, and a remarkably thick fl recep- 
tacle covered over with numerous ea, 
The two best-known species are the arti- 
choke and the eardoon. The other species 
are prickly troublesome weeds. 

Nan rocsetale recta m pe Leynara, and Gr. 
n’a- u n. ra. 
— bee bes 4 bdlivisions 


the hak, Onder Compoaiian of which the | 





CYNOGLOSSUM 








| genus Cynara may be taken as the type See 


——— (sin-a-ri‘shus), a. Of or per- 
to the division of plants Cynara- 


com, 
Oyzarstomacky (sin-irk-tom’a-kd, n. (Gr. 
iynos. — —— and maché 
a fight | Bear-bai tha dog: a word 
—— invented by ater 
The same occult design doth 
In bloody cynarctomachy, OF indlires. 
n pl. See CYNARACES. 
odium (sin-a’ro- 
um), ® [Gr kyon, bynes, a 
deg, and vhaton, © 008} In bot, a t in 
which the ——— is deeply concave or 
urn-shaped, inclosed hy the calyx, and bear- 
ing —* bony achenes on ite mner 
surface, as in the rose. 
(cin 4 jor Tha), n (Gr. Fi ie ae 


Cynegetics 
to'leed:} ‘fhe a art of apn pw ge wi 


— —* sin'ik-al 
tkos, canine, m Aydin, ty & 


; Sneering; ca 


longing called 
Cynics; ha ties of a cynic; re- 
sembling the doctrines of the Cynics. [The 
word in this sense may have been originally 
derived from Kynosarges, the name of the 
nasium in whi ‘Antisthenes, the 
ounder of the sect, tanght. }—Cwynie spaem, 


a kind of convulsive of the muscles 
of * side of the 33 ing the mouth, 
nose, &o,, and cai , as it were, a grin.— 
Cynic r, ths Bot or Sothic year, or 


canicu =. See SoTHTAC. 
Cynic (sin‘ik),». 1. One of an ancient sect 
ph osophers who valued themselves on 
their contempt of riches, of arts, sciences, 
and amusements, They are said to owe 
their origin to — of Athens, .4 


-al-nes), » Moroseness; 

contempt of —— and amusements. 
(sin‘i-sizm), mn. The practice of a 

cynic; a morose contempt of pleasures 

and arte of life. 

This cynteism is for the most part affected. Hallam 


“Tog, and fii m kid (Gr, kydn, kynos, a 
nd of weasel) A genus 

carnivorous animals which form a con- 
— link between the family of the civets 
and that of the The genera! colour, 
as well aa the whole external “tte repre 
is that of a small = 


—— found on the borders 


eration sin-ip’l-dé L. 
Phe a ae Bau The 


part es, a family of hymeno ne insects, 

be * means of their ovipositors, aay 
ts, depositing their eggs, alon; 

is believed, with some irritant tuid w an 

produces tumours on them, commonly called 


the 


ingredi 
ink, fa — by the Cyntps galle tinctoria 
es of oak. 

dynips (st al a. Agenus of hymenopter- 

ous insects, one species of which by its bite 
precnces the excrescences on rose-trees 

ae bedegar, and another is the insect 

me unctare of which oak-galls are fo! 


EDEGAR. 
‘us (sin-6-sef’a-lus), m= [Gr. 
a cy) and kephalé, the head. 
e — baboons having a head sha 
like that * a di un — 
‘a-lé), n. (Gr. kyon, dynos, a 
and a weasel.) A genus of mam- 
mala, mga Viverride, natives of Borneo, 
Malacca, ond Sumatra. The species C Ben- 
nettii, called in Borneo mampalon, ia the 
most aquatic of all the family, its semi-re- 
tractile claws being partially webbed, and 
its soft fur resembling that of the otter, It 
inhabits damp places and banks of rivers. 
sin-d-glos’sum), n. eo . yen, 
a dog, and glisra, a tongue.) H 
tongue, a genus of plants. nat. order ot 
— consis! of herbs from the tem- 
perate zones. C. 0 and C. montanum 
are British planta. the former has a dis- 
agreeable smell, like that from mice, and 
was at one time used as a remedy in sero- 





ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; = j, job; 


hh, Fr, ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 


CYNOGRAPHY 


fula. There are about fifty other species, | 


all coarse plants, a) - 

ogra (sin-og’ra-fi), a (Gr. Ayén, 
Yrs, ton, ani graphd, to write.) A his- 
tory of the dog. 

omoriaces (sin-d-md'ri-a’sé-2), n. pl 
n obecure order of rhizantha, distinguished 
from Balanophoracew by their distinct sta- 
mens aml the imperfect perianth of the 
male flower. The order is represented by 
Cynomerium coccincum, the Fungus meli- 
tensia of the old herbalists. See Cyxomo- 
RIUM, 

Cynomorium (si-né-mé‘ri-um), » [Gr. 
irhynomerion, « kind of broom-rape.] A ge- 
nus of plants, nat. order Cynomoriacem. 
C. coccineum is a small plant which grows 


in Sicily, Malta, and Gozo, but most abun. + 


dantly on a rock in the last island, valued 
by the old herbalists as an astringent and 
atyptic in cases of dysentery and hemor- 
rhage. It was held in such esteem by the 
Knights of Malta that it was carefully de- 
posited in stores, from which the grand- 
master sent it in presents to sovereigns, 
hospitals, &. 

rexia (sin-d-reka'l-a), n [Gr. kydn, 
rynos, a dog, and orexis, appetite.] An in- 
— voracious appetite, like that of a 
dog. 

Cynosure (sin'o-zhér), n. (Gr. kynosoura, 
a dog's tail, the constellation of the Little 
Bear—kryon, , a dog, and otra, tail.) 
Ursa Minor, the Little Bear; the conatella- 
tion near the north pole, consisting of seven 





stars, four of which are disposed like the © 


four wheels of a chariot, and three length- 
wise, like the beara; hence called the Chariot 
or Charles's Wain. As this constellation 
contains the pole-star, the eyes of mariners 
were, in ancient times, frequently directed 
to it. Henee—2. Anything that strongly 
attracts attention; a centre of attraction. 


Where perhaps some ticaaty lies, 
The cnresnre of neighb ring eves. Al iiten, 


(sin-o-sti‘rus), n. Dog’s-tail grass, 
a genus of grasses with the flower spikelets 
forming a unilateral spike. A small number 
of species belong to the gonus, natives of 
the northern temperate ona CL erta- 
taftue and C. echinatus are British species, 
See Doo's-Tarl. Gass, 
thia (sin’thi-a), nm 1. In myth. one of 
the names given to Diana.—2, Tu rool, a sub- 
genus of Ascididw, and a genus of — 
lernus insects, containing the painted lady· 
butterfly (Cynthia ecardu’) —3 A genus of 
crustaceans. 

Cyont (sion). See Cron and Scton. 

Cyophoria (sl'o-fé'ri-a), m. (Gr. Ayo, foetus, 
and phored, to carry, to bear.| In med. the 
time of gestation or carrying the farts. 

cem (si-pér-i'st-€), mn. pl. [See Cy- 
PERUS,) The sedigo family, a nat. order of 
monocotyledonous plants nearly allied to the 
grasses. The planta of this order are grasay 
or rush-like ——— Eee herbs, with 
solid often triangu stems, and leaves 
with closed sheaths, The small towers are 
horne in the axil of each ghumaceous bract. 
The fruit is a small coriaceous achone. The 
_ are found in all climates, and form a 
ange proportion of our coarser pastures, 
lat are little eaten by cattle. Some club- 
rushes are used for making mats, chair-hot- 
toma, &e. The papyrus of Egypt was made 
from the stems of Cyperus Papyrue, 
yperaceous (si-pér-a’shus), a. Belonging 
to or resembling plants of the family Cype- 
races or sedges and their congeners. 

Cyperus (si'pér-us), n. (Gr. éyperos, an aro- 
matic plant.) A genus of plents, nat. order 
Cyperacess. They are herbs with compressed 
spikelets of many flowera, found in vold cli- 
toates, and represented in our British (ora 
by two very rare marah plants which occur 
in the south of England—C. lengua, the 
walingale, and C. fuses, 

Cyphelia gay J n pl. (Apparently from 
Gr kyphella, the hollows of the ears.) In 
bot. collectiona of gonidia in the form of 
cups: used only in speaking of lichens. 

hella (si-fel'la), mn. pl. [Gr. ila, the 
vollows of the enrs.] Pale tubercle-like 
spots on the under surface of the thallus of 
lichens, 

Cypher (si'fér), mn. Same as Cipher. 

Cyphonids (si-fon'i-dé), a. pl. (Gr. kyphdn, 
a crooked piece of w 
blance.] A pow of beetlea detached from 
the Cebrionidw on account of their emall 
sive, hernispheric, de 
rather soft 


“i, or ovate, and 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


ood, and etdaos, resem- | 








pine, pin; 
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CYPSELA 





They are of dull colours, and are found at- Cypridina (ei-pri-di‘na), #. (Gr. — 


tached to plants in damp situations, They 
fiy and run with agility. In some species 
the hind legs are formed for leaping. 
honism (si‘fon-izm), mn (Gr, dyphou, a 
ind of pillory in which slaves or c 8 
were fastened by the neck.) A species of 
punishment frequently resorted to by the 
ancients, which is supposed by some to have 
consisted in besmearing the criminal with 
honey, and then exposing him to insects; 
while others think that it means the kind 
of punishinent still used in China, known to 
Englishmen as the ‘ wooden collar,‘ whereby 
the neck is bent or weighed down, 

Cyprama (si-pré’a), a. The cowry, a genus of 
molluscs, the type of the family Cypraekda:. 
Bee COWRY. 

Oypraidn (ot pett-46).s. The cowry family, 
a family of marine gasteropodous molluscs, 
well known in commerce from one of the 
species corr used in some = of the East 
ag a circulating median. » COWRY. 

Cy prés (se pra). (O.Fr., as near to.) In law, 
an equitable doctrine thus applied:--When 
there is an excess in an appointment under 
& power executed by will, affecting real 
estate, the court will carry the power out 
as near to (cy pris) the testator’s intention 
aa practicable, and prevent such excess dis- 
appointing the general design. This doe- 
trine is not applicable to personalty, but is 
confined to wills. In regard to charitable 
legacies, where a literal execution becomes 
inexpedient or impracticable, the court will 
execute it as nearly as it can agri to 
the original purpose, or, as the technical 
exp jon is, cy pres. 

(af'pres), #. IUO Fr. cypres, Gr. iy- 
pariasos.) 1, The popular name of Cupres- 


sus, a genus of coniferous trees. Among . 


the most remarkable are C. sempervirens 
or common cypress, the eve: m American 
cypress or white cedar, and C. disticha or 
deciduous American cypresa. Two Califor- 
nian species, C. Lawsoniana and C. macro- 
carpa, have attained much favour in our 
shrubberies and gardens as ornamental 
evergreen trees. e wood of various # 

cies of cypress is remarkable for its duralii- 
lity, The coffins in which the Athenian 





Cypress (Cupressus sempervirens, vat. fastigiata). 


heroes were deposited are said to have been 
made of the firat species, and some authori- 
ties are inclined to believe that = eee 
wood of which Noah's ark was It was 
also of this species, the similarity of the 
names somewhat strengthening the suppo- 
sition.--2. The emblem of mourning for the 
dead, cypress branches having been an- 
ciently used at funerals. 

Had success attemded the Americans, the death of 
Warren would have been sufficient to damp the joys 
of victory, and the cypress would have been uated 


with the laurel EI Brag. 
Cypress (si‘pres), @. Belonging to or made 
or ¢ Ba 


(si’pri-an), @. 1. Belonging to the 
siand of Cyprus.—2 A term apphed to a 
lewd woman. 

open (si’pri-an),n. 1. A Cypriot.-2 A 
ewd woman; a courtesan; a strumpet, 

(si'pri-dé, si-prid‘i- 

6), n pl, tr. Kypris, one of the names of 

Venus, and etdos, likeness.) A family of 

minute crustaceans, of which the genus 


ies, and fureate labial palpi. | Cyprisis the type. See Crpris. 





nite, not, mive; tibe, tab, bull; 


of the names of Venus] A wenus of marine 
crustaceans. See under Cy PRIDINTD A 


} — (pet ins 42) nm pl (From 
‘vpridina, the typical genna, Gr. cides, 
likeness.} A family of marine crustaceans 
consisting of one genus, Cypridina, having 
two compound eyes wide apart and two 
pairs of feet, one pair being always within 
the shell. The shell is oval, sharply pointed 
at each end, and the front edge is deeply 
notched. The pair of feet retained within 
the shell are modified to form a single 
organ, which seems to be intended to sup- 
port the eggs. Several species are found in 
British seas. 
Tine («i'prin), a. Pertai to a fish of 
¢ genus Cyprinus, of which the carp isa 


species, 

Cyprine (si'prin), 2. Of or belonging to the 
cypress, 

rine (si° )™ Aspectes of idocrase 


of a bine tint, supposed to be due te the 
nee of copper. 


(si-prin'i-dé), m. pl. (Gr. kyprinas, 
eidos, resemblance.) A famill 





a carp, and * 





of teleostean fishes of the section Malacop- 
terygil Abdominales, the species of which 
are distinguished by having the mouth 
small and generally devoid of teeth, the 
pharyt bonea furnished with strong 
teeth, the branchiostegal rays few in num- 
ber, and the scales gene of large size. 
The genus Cyprinus is the type of the fa- 
mily, which, besiles the carp, contains 
the gokd-fish, tench, roach, loach, bleak, 
barbel, &e. 
odontids (si-prin’}-<dont*i-1é), a, pl 
r. kyprinos, a carp, odows, odonfos, a 
tooth, and eidos, resemblance.) A family of 
malacopterygious fishes, allied to inka, 
with which they were formerly ed, bat 
differing from them in having the jaws mare 
protractile and toothed. It includes the 
Anableps, peculiar for the conformation of 
ita eyes, and some species inhabiting lakes 
at a great elevation om the Andes. These 
are greatly esteemed for the table. 
rinus (si-prin'us), m A genus of fishes, 
neluding the carp, forming the type of the 
family Cyprinide The genus is thus che- 
racterized; head naked; branchiostegal rays 
flat and broad; anal fin short; inbabst freak 
waters. See CYPRINIDA 
Cypriot (ai’pri-ot), n. An inhabitant af 
| Cyprus. 
Cypripedium (si-pri-péd‘i-am), a. [Gr 
‘ypri, Venus, and a Latinized form of pedi- 
on, a sli a | * slipper, a genus of 
lants of the nat. order Orchidacer, consist- 
ng of numerous species of large- flowered 
terrestrial herbs, many of which are in cul- 
tivation. Only one _—— (C. Caloeolus) ts 
a native of Britain. Its conspicuous tower 
consists of large spreading -brown sepals 
and petals, and an obovoid pale yellow lip 
It is a very rare, if not almost extinct, plant 
in limestone woods in the north of Eng- 


land, 

Cypris (si‘pris), n. (Gr. Kypris, Venus) A 
genus of minute -Water crustacea, 
which have the body inclosed in a deticate 
shell, and which swim by means of cilia; 
they swarm in stagnant water. Fossil siells 
under the generic term Cypris occur in all 
rocks from the coal measures upwards 


Cyprust ftpm), wn. <A thin transparent 
lack stuff; a kind of crape. 

Lawn as white as driven mow, 

Cypree black as eer wos crow, Skat, 


lawn (ai'prus-lan), n Same as 
. Milton, 


sela (sip’se-la), mn. (Gr, kypeclé, any 
ollow vessel.) In bot. a one-celled. one- 
seeded, indehiscent, inferior fruit, with the 
integuments of the seed not cohering with 
the endocarp, and of which the ovary was 
compound, or furnished with two or more 
styles or st as the fruit of the Compo- 
sitm; it only differs from an acheniam in 
being inferior, and having had more than 








ofl, pound; i, Se. abvene; F. Se. fey. 


CYPSELIDZ 





one style or stigma, and is seldom distin- 
guished. 


dm (sip-sel’i-dé), n. pf A family of | 


insessorial birds, sub-order Fissirostres, in- 
cluding the swifts and theircongeners. The 
main peculiarity in this family is that the 
hind toe is turned forward along with the 
three anterior toes Besides the genus 
Cypselus the family includes alao Acanthy- 


lis 6 orth American chimney-swallow) and 


Collocalia (esculent swallow) 

Cypselus (sip'se-Ins), a, The name of the 
genus of birds to which the swift (C. apus) 
longs See Swirr, 

Cyrenaic (si-re-n@‘ik), a. 1. Pertaining to 
Cyrene, a Greek colony on the north coast 
of Africa.-2 Pertaining or belonging to the 
school of Epicurean philosophers founded 
hy Aristippus, a disciple of Socrates, at 
Cyrene, 
yrenian (si-ré‘ni-an), a, A native or inha- 
litant of Cyrone. 

(si-ril-li's#-4), mn. pl. A nat. order 
of small evergreen, dicotyledonous trees or 
shrubs, nearly allied to the Ericaces, There 
are about aix known species, constituti 
four genera, all natives of North or Tropi- 
cal America, 

(si-ril’tk), a. {From St. Cyril, its 
reputed inventor.) The term applied to an 
alphabet adopted by all the Slavonic peoples 
helonging to the Eastern Church, It is be- 
lieved to have superseded the Glagolitic as 
being easier both for the copyist to write 
and the foreigner to acquire. Some of its 
signs are modified from the Glagolitic, but 
those which Greek and Slavonic have in 
common are taken from the Greek, It was 
brought into general use by St. Cyril's pupil, 
Clement, first bishop of Bulgaria, 


ologic —— a. (Gr. kyrios, 
chief, and legos, discourse. ] lating or 
rtaining to capital letters, 
Cyrtostyle sér’té-stil), n, (Gr, kyrtos, bent, 
curved, und styloe, a pillar.) A cireular 
eco projecting from the front of a 
ing. 


Cyst (sist), n. (Gr. kystis, a bladder.] 1. In 
physiol. a hollow organ with thin walla, as 
the urinary bladder or the gall bladder, — 
2. In pathol. a bladder-like bag or vesicle 
—* includes morbid matter in animal 


is _ 3 
sted (sist’ed), a. Inclosed in a cyst. 
ic (sist’lk), a, 1. Pertaining to, or con- 
ned in, a cyst; epertioaliy, —8 to, 
or contained in, the urinary or gall blad 
ders; as, cystic remedies; cystic bile: cystic 
ealeuli.i—2. Having cysts; cystose; as, cystic 
sarcoma.—. Formed in, or shaped like, a 
cyst; aa, cystic Entocoa. —Cystic duet, the 
membranous canal that conveys the bile 
from the hepatic dact into the gall-bladder, 
~ Cystic artery, a branch of the hepatic.— 
Cuetic worm. See TAPR-WORM. 
(sis’ti-ka), m, (Gr. kyatis, a bladder} 
term applied to immature Entozoa, in 
which the body is terminated by a cyst 
peculiar to one individual, or common to 
Juany. The hydatid in the brain of sheep 
is an example. 
cercus (sis-ti-sir’kus), n. (Gr. kyetis, a 
lmdder, and serkos, the tail.) An immature 
form of tape-worm found in various mam- 
mals. The cysticercus of the mouse, swal- 


lowed by the cat, becomes the tape-worm 


of the latter animal, 
Cysticle(sist‘i-kl),n, In physiol. a small cyst. 


In some Acalephx the ovsticles are not complicated 
with pigmenme ceils, eee, 


Cystider (sist-id'é2), ne (Gr, kystiz, a 
ladder, and enlos, resemblance.) A family 
of fossil echinoderms, with feebly developed 


D, in the English alphabet, is the fourth 
letter and the third consonant. D repre- 
sents a dental sound, formed by placing the 
tip of the tongue against the root of the 
upper teeth, and then forcing up yocalized 
breath, or volce, into the mouth, the soft 
palate being raised to prevent its escape 
through the nose, T is formed in the same 
way except that tt is uttered with breath 
merely, and net with voice. (SeeT.) Whend 





ch, chain; 6h, 8c. loch; g, 90; J, job; 
Vou. L 
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arms, occurring in the Silurian and carbon- 
iferous strata. 


Cystidean (sist-id’é-an), 2. A member of 
fossil family Cystides, 


Cystidia (aist-id‘i-a), nm. pl. [Gr, kystis, a 
ladder, and eidos, resemblance} In bof. 
salient cella, accompanying the asci of fungi; 
by some regarded as antheridian cella 
Cystine (sis'tin), m. (CsH,NSO,.) A yellowish. 
coloured mass occurring in a rare kind of 
urinary calculus, 


(sis-tir-ré’a), nm. (Gr. wyatis, a | 


Cystirrhoes 
ladder, and rhed, to flow.] Discharge of 
mucus from the bladder; vesical catarrh. 
Cystia (sist’is}, m. Same as Cyet. 
Cyatihs (ais-ti'tis), w. Inflammation of the 
r. 


or. 

tome (sist’i-tém), ». (Gr. kystiz, and 
omos, cutting, from tend, to cut.) An 
instrument for opening the capsule of the 
crystalline lens. 
(sist’o-kiirp), n. 
bladder, and karpos, fruit.) A capsule, con- 
taining — spores, found among the algo, 
a conceptacie, 
'S (sist’d-s81}, a (Gr. Ayetis, a blad- 
der, and £éé,a tumour.) A hernia or rup- 
oe by the protrusion of the urinary 


ith (sist’6-lith), nm. [Gr. 


Cysto ia, & hag, 
a cell, and Hithos, a stone.) In 


. & name 
given to certain bodies consisting of a mat- 
rix of cellulose with carbonate of Ilme 
crystallized in a kind of efflorescence on 
the surface. They occur most frequently 
beneath the epidermis of the leaf, hut are 
found also in deep-seated ey Aang 
most abundant in the families of the Urti- 
cacem and Acanthaces, 

thic (sist-d-iith’ik), a. In med. relat- 
ng te stone in the blader. 

(sist-op'tér-is), n. (Gr. dyetis, a 
bladder, and pteris, a fern—tfrom its bladder- 
like indusium.) Bladder-fern, a genus of 
lypodiaceous delicate flaccid ferns, having 
he sori borne on the back of the leaf on the 


base. They are found in cool damp locali- 
ties. Two are natives of Britaln, C. fragitis 
(the brittle fern), found in suitable locali- 
ties everywhere, and C. monfana, a very 
rare species found on the alpine mountains 
of the centre of Scotland. 
stose (sist’és), a. Containing or resem- 
bling a cyst; cystic. 
sist’é-tém), n. (Gr. kystiz, the 

bladder, and tomes, cutting.) In surg. an 
instrument for cutting the bladder, some- 
times but improperly called a Lithotome, 
Cystotomy (sist-ot'G-mi), mn. (Gr. kystis, a 

— and tomos, cutting, from temnd, to 
cnt, 
cysted tumours, for the discharge of mor- 
lid matter; specifically, the operation of 
cutting into the bladder for the extraction 
of a stone or other extraneous matter. 

‘Mla (sist'i-la), mn [L. dim of cyst.) In 
of. around closed apothecium in lichens. 
The term is also app to the little open 
cups on the upper surface of the fronds in 
Marchantia. 

Cythere —* n. A genus of minute 

entomostracous bivalve crustaceans, of 
marine habit, and found fossil in many for- 
mations, but most almndantly in the chalk 
and older tertlaries 

erean, (si-the-rian), a. [Gr Kythera, 

‘erigo, an island in the Sea, near the 
coast of which Venus was fabled to have 
risen from the sea, and where she was speci- 
ally worship ] Pertaining to Venus. 
si-tin-A’sé4), ». A stnall nat. 
order of rhizanths, the type of which is 


D. 


follows a whispered, non-vocal, or surd con- 
sonant in the same syllable it takes the sound 
of ¢, aa after &, p, f,#. This is especially 
seen in past tenses In -ed, the ¢ not bed: 
sounded; as, picked pikt), wre: 
= rapt) — (hopt) amuffed (= snuft), 
i (=kist), &c, It is never silent in 
English words, except in a rapid utterance 
of such words a8 handkerchief. D has crept 
into some English words to which it does 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





(Gr. iyetia, a 


&e. 
| ity, 


middle of a vein and covered with a mem- ; 
branaceous indusium attached only by the © 


The act or practice of opening en- ; 


w, wig; 


CZAROWITZ 





Cytinus Hypociatis, a rich yellow or orange- 
red scaly parasite growing on the roots of 
species Cistus in the Mediterranean 
n 
Oytisine (si’ti-sin), mn. A bitter principle 
etected in the seeds of the Cytisus Labur. 
num and other planta. It is of a nauseous 
taste, emetic, and poisonous 


Cytisus (si'ti-eus), m, [L., the laburnum. | 
, genus of hardy, leguminous, papiliona- 


ceous shrubs, natives almost exclusively of 
the countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean. The leaves 
are usually compos- 
ed of three leaflets 
some species ar: 
leafless. The larg 
flowers are yellow 
purple, or white 
One species, C. Sev.- 
parius (broom), is 
an extremely com- 
mon shrubon unen- 
tivated grounds, 
heaths, &c., of mos: 
_—= of Britain 
me exotic species 
are common gar- 
den and shrubber 
Broom (Cytirns Seefarivs) plants, as C. Labu-- 
num (the lalur- 
venus, an el t procum- 
bent shrub used in rock-work, C. alpinus, 

See BROOM, 

—— n, (Gr. kytos, a cav- 
and nd, to sprout.) In physiol. 
the nucleus, cellule, or centre of assimila- 
tive force, from which the onganic cell is 
developed. 

The ducts, vessels, woody fibre, &c., of all vege: 
tables are formed oriyinally from cells; these cells 
are formed from what are called eptotdasts, In Ure 
interior of a cell may be seen, by the aid of high- 
power magnifiers, small graoularlooking globules, 
and amongst these are to be found two or three 

« bodies termed manciez: and these contain wish 
in them smaller yet granular substances, the rter/¢o- 
4; these nuclei and their contained mocleoli are the 


rudiinests of the future new coll, and constitute the 
oreblast. Chambers’ Miscell. 


blastema. (si't4-blas-té"ma), n [Bee 
“YTOBLAST.} The amorphous protein-eub- 
stance by which animal and vegetable cells 
are formed, or of which they are wholly 
composed. Called also Protoplasm, 

Cyto; (si-tb-jen’e-sis), mn. (Gr. Ayytoe, 
a cell, and genesis, origin.) In physiol, the 
development of celle in animal and vegetable 
atructures. 

@ In physiol. 


Cytogenetic (aT"t- =a 
relating or pertaining to cell formation. 
see). 





num), C. 


Cytogeny (si-to’je-ni),n. Cytogenesis (which 


2, a Of a pale yellow or citron 
colour. Chaucer. 

Czar (zir or taiir), a. [0.Pol. czar, now car 
(pron. tear), perhaps a corruption of L. Caesar. | 
A king; a chief; a title of the Emperor of 
Russia, The title was first adopted In 157) 
by Ivan Il, who styled himself Czar a? 


‘oscote. 
Czarevna (zi-rey’na), a. The wife of the 
czarowitz. 

Czarina (xi-ri‘na), » A title of the Em- 
— of Rusnia 


Czarish (cir'ish), a Pertaining to the Czar 
of Russia, (Rare.) 


His czartch majesty despatched an a i 
General Goltz with an account of these ue - ay 
alier. 


Czarowitz, Czarevitch, Omreniich, &c. 
(xiir’d-vits, xiir’e-vich), n The title of the 
eldest son of the Czar of Russia. 


not properly belong, as in thunder, gender, 
rd (us py Wa nag ate 
round (to whisper’ P x 
{ and answer. According to Grimm's 

aw in words common to English and to 

Sanekrit, Greek, Latin, anil German, where 
a nppeste a lish we find dA im Sanskrit, 
th in Greek, f in Latin, and ¢ in German; 
thus E. door = Skr. davdra, Gr. thyra, L 
Jorea, G. tér.— As a numeral, D represents 





wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY. 
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DAZMONISM 











600, and when a dash or stroke is placed 
over it thus, D, it denotes 6000.—In music, 
D is the second note of the natural scale, 
anawering to the French and Italian re, 
Dab (dab), v.t. pret. & pp. dabbed; ppr. da- 
bing. [Allied to 0.D, dabdben, to dabble, 
probably also to dub; comp. Fr. dauber, to 
cuff, See DauB.) 1. To strike gently with 
the hand; to slap; to box.—2 To strike 
gently with some soft or moist substance. 
A sore should be wiped by datdiny tt with fine 


lint Aary. 
8. To prick. [Old English and Scotch.) 
There was given hym the aungell of Sathan, the 
pricke of the . to dadde bien ln the necke. 
Sir 7. Mere. 
Dab (dab), vi 1. To prick.—2. To peck, as 
birds do. [Scotch 


Dab (dab), am 1 j gentle blow with the 
hand or some soft substance.—2 A qnick 
or sudden blow.—3, A amall Inmp or mass 
of anything soft or moist.—4. A name com- 
mon to all the species of fish of the genus 
Pleuronectes, but especially applied to the 
Pleuronectes limanda, called also the salt- 
water flounder or fluke. It is common on 





Dab (Meocrouectes (fesanda), 


all sandy parts of the British coast, in- 
habits deeper water than the flounder, and 
does not, like it, enter the mouths of 
streams. It seldom exceeds 12 inches in 
length, and is preferred to the founder for 
the table. 

Dab (dab), "1. [Said to be from adept, which 
might become a dep, @ dap, then a dad, 
See ADEPT.] An expert; a skilful man; a 
dabster, (Colloq. 

A third is a av at an index. Goldrmnsth, 


Dab (dab), a. See last art.) Clever; 
skilled; as, a dab hand ata thing [Colloq] 

Dabble (dab’bl), #.¢. pret. & pp. dabbled; 
ppr. dabiling. [A dim. and freq, from dab, } 
Lit. to dip a little and often; hence, to wet, 
to moisten; to spatter; to sprinkle. ‘Hair 
dabbled in blood.” Shak. 

Dabble (ilab'bl), «% L To play in water, 
aa with the hands; to aplash in mud or 
water —2 To do anything in a slight or 
superficial manner; to tamper; to touch 
here and there; to meddle; to dip into a 
concern; a8, to dabble in railway shares. 

You have, I think, beea daM/ing with the text. 
atierbury. 

. dabdved ln poetry too. 

IV aipote, 

Dabbler (dabblér), mn 1. One who plays fo 
water or mud.—2. One who dips slichtly 
into anything; one who meddlea without 
going to the bottom; a superficial meddler. 
‘Our dabblers in politica.’ Swift 

Dabblingly (dab’bling-li), ade. 
bling manner. 

——— — a. Moist; adhesive. (Local] 

Da ck (dal'chik), m. [Dab or dip, and 
chick, trom ita habit of Amp or diving 
below the water.) 1. The little grebe ( Podi- 
ceps minor), a small water-fowl of the family 
Colymbidm.—?. A babyish person. 
Dabeocia (ila-bé-0'si-a), mn. [Named from St. 
Dabeoe.}) A genus of plants, nat. order 
Ericacee, There ia but one species, D. 
polyfolia, a native of the weat of Ireland, 
the west of France, and Spain. It is a small 
shrub from 1 to 2 feet high, with bright green 
leaves, and crimson, purple, or white flowers. 
It ia found on boggy heaths. 

Dabster (dab‘stér), n. [See Dan, a.) One 
who is skilled; one who is expert; a master 
of his business, [Collog.] 

Da capo (di ki’po). [It.} In musie, a direc- 
tion to repeat from the beginning of a pas- 


Rage or section. 
Dace (das), n. [Probably the same as the 
latter part of Fr. vandoiae or vandoise, 
the dace; of unknown origin.) Leuciacus 
vulgaris, family Cyprinid®, a small river fish 
resembling the roach It chiefly inhabits 
the deep and clear waters of quiet streams. 
It is found in Italy, France, Germany, &c., 
and in some of the rivers of England. The 


The off painter . . 


In a dab- 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


: Dacelo (da-sé@'ld), n. 





pine, pin; 


dace is gregarious and swims ip shoals, It 
seldom exceedsa pound in weight, but 





Dace (Lewedseses vulgaris). 


its activity affords the angler good sport. 
Named also Dar, Dare, and Dart 
(A transposition of L 
aivedo, the king-fisher.] An Australian 
genus of king-fishers. See KING-FISHER. 
er, er (dak’ér, dik’ér), rt. To 
search, as for stolen or smuggled gooda; as, 
to dacker a house. [Scotch.] 
Dacoit (da-koit’), » See Dakorr. 
Dacoity (da-koit’l), mn See DAKOITY. 
‘am (da-krid‘i-um), mn (Gr. dakry, 
a tear, from the resinous drops exuded by 
the planta] A genus of plants belonging 
to the Taxacew or yew tribe. Their fleshy 
frnit is borne on the face of a boat-shaped 
bract. The species vary in appearance, 
some being great trees, like D. Franklins 
(the Huon pine), and others low-growing 
shrubs, like D. taxifolitm, They are natives 
of New Zealand and the East Indies D. 
tazifolium 1s the kakaterro of the natives 
of New Zealand, the young branches of 
which, like those of Norway spruce, make 
excellent beer. 
Dacryolite (da‘kri-d-lit), n. (Gr. dakryd, to 
weep, and lithos, a stone.) In med. a name 
given to a calculous concretion in the lach- 


rymal passage. 

Dacryoma ((a-kri-d’ma), n. [Gr, dakryd, to 
weep.} A name given to the stoppage or 
obstruction in one or both of the puncta 
lnerymatia, by which the tearsare prevented 
from — Into the nose, and in conse- | 
quence run down over the lower eyelid, 

Dactyl, Dactyle (dak'til), n. (Gr. daktylos, 
a finger, also a dactyl, which, like a finger, 
consistsof one long and two short members } 
1. A poetical foot consisting of three sylla- 
bles, the firat long and the others short, like 
the joints of a finger; as, tégminé, happily, 
2. A name of the razor-fish. 

Dactylt (dak’ti)), «i To run nimbly; to 
bound, M Jonson. 

Dactylar (dak‘til¢r), a. Pertaining to a 
dactyl; dactytic. 

Dactylet{ (dak’til-et), n A dactyL 

Dactylethrida (dak-ti-leth’ri-dé), x. pl (Gr. 
daktyléthra, a finger-sheath, and eidos, tike- 
ness.] A small SouthAfrican family of amphi- 
biun vertebrata, comprising only one genus, 
and, so far as known, two species, remark- 
able for having nails on their feet, the inner 
three toea being tipped with a sharply- 
polnted claw or nail. | 

Dactyli (dak’ti-if), n. pl. In elass. antiq. a 
name given to certain fabulous beings in- 
habiting Mount Ida in Phrygia, to whom 
the discovery of iron and the art of working 
it is ascrib They were servants or priests 
of Rhea, and are sometimes confounded 
with the Corybantes. 

Dactylic (dak-til’ik), a. Pertaining to or 
consisting chiefly or wholly of dactyls; aa, 
dactylic verses —Daetylie Aute, a flute con- 
sisting of unequal iutervals. 

Dactylic (dak-tilik), nm. 1. A line consisting 
chiefly or wholly of dactyls.—2. pl. Metres 
which consist of a repetition of dactyls or 
equivalent feet. 

Dactyli hh (dak-til'i-d-glif), n, (Gr, dak- 
tylios, a finger-ring, and glyphs, to engrave. | 
1. An engraver of stones. —2 The inscription 

of the name of the artist on a finger-ring or | 


gem. 
hy (dak-til'i-og"li-fil), n. [See | 
DACTYLIOGLYFH.) The art or process of 
—— —— — — 
Dact (dak-til‘i-og"ra-fi), a. (Gr, 
daktylios,a = graphdé,to write] 1. The | 
art of gem engraving.--2 A description of 
engraved finger-ri and precions stones. 
Dactyliology (dak-til'i-of’o-ji),m (Gr, dak- 
tylios, a ring, and logos, discourse.) The , 
science which treats of the history and qua- 
Diy (lak-tiI"-S-man'al),n, (Gr. | 
cy (dak-til"l--man'si), 2, (Gr. 
daktylios, a ring. aml manteia, divination.) ! 
The pretended art of divining by rings, 

‘lion (dak-til'i-on), n. (Gr. daktylos, a 
finger.) In severg. a term forcohesion between 
two fingers, either congenital or a canae- | 
quence of burning. | 














néte, not, mive; tabe, tub, byll; 


Dactyiis {dak'til-is). nm. [L. dactylie, dog’s- 
too! graas.} Cock’s-loot grass, a genus of 
~s consisting of about a dozen species 
found in cold and temperate regions The 
flowers are in crowded compressed spikelets 
at the end of a one-sided panicle. The fruit 
is loosely enveloped in the glume. The 
common cock’s-foot grass (D. glomerata) is 
often met with in flelds and waste places 
It is a coarse grass little relished by cattic. 
but sald to improve greatly by culture. 
(dak'til-ist), a. One who writes 
— til-ol'o-ff), {Gr dak 
-til-ol’o- nm, ir. dak- 
tylos, Saget and logos, discourse.] The act 
or the art of communicating ideas or thoughts 
by —* fingers; the language of the deaf and 
umb, 

Dactylo (dak-til-on’o-mi), x. (Gr. dak- 
tylos, a finger, and nomes, rule, law.) The 
art of counting or numbering by the fingers 

Dacty (dak-til-op'tér-us), @. [Gr 
daktylos, the finger, and pteron, a wing or 
fin; finger-finned.] Having the inferior rays 
of its pectoral fin partially or entirely free: 


said of a fish. 

Jopterus (dak-til-op'tér-us), mn [See 
DACTYLOFTEROUS.] A genus of fishes of the 
order Acanthopterygii, family Cataphracti- 
It contains but two species, the flying gur- 
nard or rey Bene (D. votitans), and the 2 
orventalis of Cuvier, the former found in the 
Mediterranean, the latter in the lodian 

Dactyl hiza (dak-ti-l6-ri Gr. dak 
or: -ti-lé-ri’za), n= (Gr. . 
tylos, a finger, and rAhiza, a root.) In agri 
and Aort. finger-and-toe, a disease of the tral! rs 
of turnips, which divide and becomes hard 
and useless, believed to be due to the nature 
of the soll, and distinct from ambury, which 
is due to the attacks of insects. 


Dad, Dada, (dad, da’da, dad’dt}, m. 
{In allied forms this word is very witely 
spread. Comp, W. tad, Skr. tata, Hind dada, 
Gypsy dad, dada, L. tata, Gr. tate, Lapp 
dadda—father.] A childish or pet name 
for father. Spelled also Daddie. 

Daddle (dad‘dl), vi [A a of dade) To 
walk with tottering steps, like a child or an 
old man. [Rare.} 

Daddockt? (ilad’dok), n. The heart or beady 
of a tree thoroughly rotten. 

Daddy-long-legs {aad’di-tong-legz), n A 
name given to species of the crane-fly (7% 
uli oleracea, &c.) Called also Pathertonz;- 


legs. 
Dade (dad), et To hold up by leading 
strings. [Rare.] 
The litthe children when they jearn to go, 
By paliful mothers dedef to and fra, , — 
Dade (dad), vi To walk slowly and hesi- 
tatingly, like a child 
in leading - strings; 
hence, to flow gently. 
[Rare. ] 
But easly from her sousce 
4, as Isis —_— 
‘ay * 
Dado (di'dd), mn. ft 
a die, a dado, L ai 


——— ⸗* 
a a 


tum, given.] In arct 
that part of a pedecs- 
poate the — 
Pedestal. 8, Dada or die, 204 the cornice, the 
finishing of the lower 
— A of the walls in 
the interior of a hotse, made somewhat to 
represent the dado of a pedestal, and com- 
sisting frequently of a skirting of wood 
about three feet h. 

Dadoxylon (da-doks'l-lon), n (Gr. dave, 
daidos, contr. das, dados, a resinous torch. 
and zylon, wood.) Lit. pine or torch wood 
Endlicher’s generic name for fossil coniferous 
wood, the cells of which have many series 
of alternating discs, as in Araucaria, found 

in the palwozoic and secondary strata. 
Dedal, Dedalian (d@dal, dé-dali-an), « 
{L. Daedalus, Gr. idaics, an ingentous 
artist.) Formed with art; showing artistic 
skill; nious 
Here ancient art ber data? fancies pla — 
ar - 
Our bodles decked in our aeauiedien arma CAaperu. 
(di-dal-en‘ki-ma), mn [Gir 
daidalos, cunningly wrought, and enchyme, 
infusion.) In bot a name applied to entan- 


gled cells, as in some f 7 

Dedalous (dédal-us), a. Having a marzin 
with various windings: of a beantifui am 
delicate texture; said of the leaves of 


lanta. 
Demonism, Demonist (d@mon-izm, 44 
mon-ist), 2, Same aa Demoniem, Demonist 


0 ———— 


— ñ— 





ofl, pound; u, 8c. abune; &, Sc. fey. 
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Demonomania(dé’mon-d-mi"ni-a),n. Same | 


as Demonomania. 
(des’man), n. Same as Desman, 
t Dattet (d (dat), 2. Teel. dawfr, Sw. dif, 
etapa; allied deaf.) A stupid blockish 
ellow, 
I shall be holden a daft or acokenay. Chancer. 
Daff (daf), «7. To be foolish; to make sport; 
to toy. [Seotch.} 
Daff! (daf), v.¢. —— —— To toss aside; 
to put off; to doff. 
There my white stole of chastity 1 a/?, Shak, 


(daf'fin ,daf'fing), mn. Thought- 
— lish playfulness; foolery. 
(Scotch. ] 


Cail wi u weary 
Upon a a they 2* down. urns, 
Dasoail (daf'fo-dil), a. [Fr. (leur) df — 
Gr. asphodelos. See ASYHODEL.) 
ue naine of a British plant which is 
one of the earliest ornaments of our cot! 
gardens, as well as of many of our wi 
and meadows. It is Narcissus peeudo-nar- 
cissne, nat. order Amaryllidaces, atin, 


differing from each other chiefly in 
in the form of the flower, = alate a 
er 


—* rH eke: * in local 
spiel R 


iy apd like an A 
aiiy “Clad 


Strew me the green ground with dafadowndiliies, 
And cowslips, and ps, and loved — 


Daft (daft), a. [See Darr, n, and ef) Deli- 

rious; ; ; blockish; f ‘oolish; play- 
ful; frolicsome; wanton: applied t to persons 
Scotch. } 


You are the da/test dounet I ever saw on two legs. 
CornAd May. 

Let us think no more of this daft business. 
Sir IF, Scott, 


Dafiness (daft’nes), n. The quality of being 
t. 
Can you tell Sta Ik doe tk Galt. 


Dag, | Dagge! (1 n . The syl- 
ie dag thee ell resent, say says Wer 
wood, the noise of a blow wit mething 
, and then the instrument with whie 
the bi ow isgiven. & See DAGGER.] LA dagger; 
Johnson. hand-gun; a pistol. 
— was anything taken from them but these 
which the German horsemen, after a new 
pay carried at their saddle-bows; these the 
Turks greatly desired, delighted with the noveltic 
of the invent to see them shot of with a firelock, 
with oct a match. Koller 
Powder! no, sir, Get Decker. 


—— ae [Ice 
ace 5 Dew. 


"Dotlow: to daggle = 


Dag — 
m same 
rootasdagger from 
ee and 
ao LAloose 
end, a8 0 a lock of 
wool; a dag-lock. 
2 A leathem L/ | 
latchet. oe f 4 
also Da: ‘y 


+ (dg) vt To 
Dagge | 2. (See 
if 

Daag, a —E end.) 

Anornamental cut 

in the edge of gar- 

ments, in use as 
early as the 





of Henry L The 
m of orna- 
menting with 
was carried 
to such excess that 
os sumptuary laws were enacted for- 
ing it. 
Dagger (dag‘ér), n. — the Celtic: W. 
— 1k daigear Armor. dager, dag, a 
or poniard ; Gael. daga, a dagger, 
—— Sages, & Sete. See Daa, 
a dagger or pis 1L_A weapon resem- 
bling a short sw with a two- 


iy knights in addition to the sword; and 

in single combat it was wielded in the — 
being used by them to ea ae 

blows of their adversaries, and des- 


ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; J, job; 


DAHABIEH 





—22* vanquished enemy, unless he begged | mental structures containing relics of Bud- 


‘or quarter, whence it was called the dagger 





yy / 
a 


Various forms of Daggers. 


—2 In feneing, a blunt blade of 
iron with a basket hilt, used for defence, —- 
nting, an o belisk; a mark of refer- 
* the form of a * thus f. Eh 
the second mark of reference 
more than one occurs on a “Dagger 
of lath, the weapon given to tne Vice f 
old moralities, and sw to be alluded 
to by Falstaff in the following quotation. 
lf f do not beat thee out of thy kingdom with a 
dagyer of lath, and drive all thy sabjects afore thes 
like-a flock of wild 
face more. 
erent oF speak dagyere, — 
dlercely, savagely. 
— the use of them ayanat your own breasts 
them against your own breast 


Dagger (dager), .t, To pierce with a da dag- 
: (dag’ér), n. spo ht tees 


ruption of diagonal. ing, 
piece of Simbor'taat that ey — the * 
of the bu to keep them toge 
The plank that secures bev heads of the pup: 
ts ja called the dagger-plank.— 
, in ship-building, — pleces w one 
sides are cast down and bolted through the 


eramp. 

moneyt gér-mun-ni), 2. 
sum of money form paid to the —— 
of assize on the northern circuit to provide 
arms —! —— sien. ing), 

wing re n. 

The act of draw daggers; approach to 
open attack or to violence; a quarrel. 


geese, EA neues went Rak on oy 


Feel ve always been = ae, tdrawing, 
And one another wing, #rdttras. 
Daseie ( ag hy a t pret & daggled; ppr. 
form of the obsolete verb 


* to 8 “To make lim by 
pag = water; to trail in mud Aol graeme 4 
‘onl; to dirty, as the lower 
garment; to e, 
We —— Cad dasha nee spray. Str 1, Seott, 
—— (See © vi To run through mud 
water. 
—— 47 -tal), a. Having é the lower 
of garments defiled with mud. 
The quatiemse en of wit and pleasure are apt to be 
the sight of 
Sat happen to fall tn thet way? er Soon 


(dag’gl-tal, mn. A slattern. 
(Gag’lok), n. A lock of wool on a 


wee ra — drags in the wet. 
An. — name given, in 





Buddhist countries and in those which at 
one time held the Buddhist faith, to monu- 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


dha or of some Buddhist saint. The dagoba 

ms of brick or stone, circular in form, ay 
on a natural or artificial mound. 

the structure iteelf sometimes —— 

great height. The dagoba is Loman: gg in- 

cluded under the generic term Stupa or 

Tope, but in its specific application the 

term stupa is restricted to monuments 

which commemorate some event or mark 

— ie sacred to the followers of 


Dagon (gon) » eb, dag, —— a 
national god o! the fst fae: 
ee ee part of a man an "the | tail 
most famous temples were 
at Gaza and Ashdod. He had a female cor- 
relative among the — In Babylonian 
ogy, the name Da- 
gen ap A to a fish-like 
cing who rose from the 
waters of the Red Sea as 
one of the great benefac- 
tors of men. 
Pager his name, sea-monster, 


upward ian, 
And cownward fish. Af diton. 


Dagon,tn. (See Dag, a 









———— ys swan), 7, (Dag, a 
Se —X 
carpet; —— e to cast on 


ret coverlets of dagwwain. = Hoditng shed. 


—— (dag’tald), a. The same as 
Pertaining to Daguere, oF to his —— 

of the daguerreotype. 
‘6-ti — 22 


en to an Invention of Daguerre, of 
first published in 1839, by which ‘the 
lights and shadows of a landsca or figure 
are fixed on a metallic plate — by the 
action of the sun's actinic or chemical rays. 
A plate of copper, thinly coated with silver, 
is exposed in a close box to the action of 
the vapour of lodine; and when it assumes 
a yellow colour it is placed in the 
chamber of a camera obscura, where it re- 
celves an im of the object to be repre- 
sone. It is —* —— — out the 
vapour meroary out the 
Sere See 
Pp a solut on 
soda, and lastly washed in WBemed werer 
The process is then complete, and the sketch 
pr uced js in appearance some similar 
aquatint —* —— superior in delicacy; 


and such is ~ bey of the detail, that 
the most = microscope serves but to 
display age of the co See 
PHOTOGRAPHY.—2 A picture uced by 
the above process. 

pee oni yy da-gér’o-tip), vt. 1. To 
produce 6 photogra process, as a 
picture.—2 To impress with great distinct- 


neas; to imitate exactly. 


‘da- 
— ard —— n. ee Sho 


pictures by means of — 


(da-ha-b6'i), nm Akind of 
boat in use on the Nile for the con- 
veyance of ravetions, sat hi 
one or two masts with a long 


— the prow, which —— 
a , gracefully curving cu 
water Batabiobs are of various 
sizes, and afford good — 
tion for from two to six or 

ra. There is a deck 
and on the centre of which 
are the seats for the rowers, when 

are needed to propel the boat. On the 
dove pars of the deus i the kitchen, and on 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. —See Kkry. 


DAHLGREN 


after part there is raised a 
accommodation for the passengers. 


Dahabich, boat of the Nile.—Roberts. 
top of this cabin affords an open-air prom 
enade, and has often an awning stretched 
above it. @an (aa? , a te 

Dahlgren Gun "gren n, A gun in- 
troduced into the United States service by 
an officer named Dahlgren, of that navy, Its 


— ity is that it presents a small 
1 uantity of metal y _— of stig toh 
—* —58 e! uan ehin 
Dahlia ee ie. n, af ar a Swedish 

A genus of plants, — order 
eae of which several species are 
known, all natives of Mexico and Central 
America. The D. variabilis sports into such 
endless varieties in stature, leaves, and 
flowers, that it has become one of the most 
extensivel 
innumerable sorts are the glory of our gar- 
dens in the autumn, As the plants do not 
—— frost, the roots are taken up during 

The dahlia was introduced into 
England in the end of last century, but was 
not a general favourite in our gardens till 


Dahlin, De (da‘ lin), (CoH) 
in), 2. 
pene Se  cacraption of daggle 
v.t. [A corrap —* o 
To d le; to bemire. [Scotc bes 
Daidle "dl, ot ag — o be slow 
in motion * ee ag — ——* 
Daidling dling), aD A 
Feeble; silly; mean- spirited ted; pusillanimous. 
He's but a coward body after a’, ert ak oe 
ding coward Sir 1. Seovt, 


Daiker (dit’ker), vi (Scotch; comp. Gael. 
deacair, difficult, grieving, sad, Large 
surly.) 1. To toil, as in job-work. — 
loiter; to saunter. 


an pay 
. just 


fe thousand puns Scots . oe yell 
ther up the gate wi' this Sassenach. 
Ser WW, Seott, 
3. To continue serving in a place irresolutely; 
to delay making up one’s mind. 


1 e'en daiter on wi' the family frae year's end to 
year's end. Sir i", Scott. 


Daiker (da’kér), v.t. [From Fr. décorer, to 
decorate, — F To arrange in an orderly 
manner, 


worshi b artisans 
is raped the as — on a pai or rice of rice, 


with a hammer in his hand, before a sack. 
Every time he strikes the sack it becomes 
sno of silver, rice, cloth, and other things 


Dailiness (da’li-nes), n. The quality of being 
daily or happening every day; daily occur- 


rence. eae) 
‘(da’ll), a. [A. Sax. deeglic, from deeg. 
See Day.) prin pares peer Sgn f 
done day by day; bestowed ee une orery 
; appearing every day; 
a Lily allowance, 
— — Lord's Prayer. 
Daily (dali —— day by day; | 


as, a thi 
ma i hap Awapaper which appears | 


daily. 
Daimen (di’men), a. Rare; here-and-there; 
now-and-then; occasional. [Scotch] 
A datmen icker in a thrave 


‘S a sma’ request. Burnes. 


. servant 
Daimio (‘ti'mi-d), n, (Japanese.] The title of | 1. That branch of farming connected with 
4 class of feudal lords in Japan. Of 264 the 


daimios, the greater number exercised the | 





the after large cabin, | | —* 
which provides a sitting-room and sleeping | possessing 
The punishment, and 





cultivated florist’s plants Its — 
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——— 
allegiance to the mikado. Eighteen 


were virtually independent sover- — 


eigna. In accordance with a decree 
issued in 1871, the daimios surren- 
dered not only their exclusive pri- 
vileges but also to a great extent 
their arg property, their dis- 
tricts being incorporated with the 
imperial territories,and their troops 
handed over to the imperial govern- 
ment. The daimios were made offi- 
cial governors of the districts which 
they formerly held as feudal rulers, 
draw as hereditary salaries 
sums equal x only one-tenth of 
their former incomes, 
Daintt (dant), a. baa delicate; 
exquisite. ‘To cherish him with 
diets daint.” Spenser. 


or nice; a ty. 
Pcess or daints my lowly roof main- 


Dainty (dan’ti-lf), adv, 


The duke AA in the dedntiness of bis leg and 
foot. I otton, 


2 Delicacy; deliciousness: applied to food. 

Mus notorious for the duréntiness of the provision 
. «+ than for the massiveness of the dish. 

— 
& Nicety In taste; scrupulousness ; 
moniousness ; — fastidious. 
ness; effeminacy; as, the daintiness of the 
taste, dress, manners, &c, ‘The daintiness 
and faery of our 
+ (dan’trel), 


our cal Hackluyt. 
ptains.” my 
Dainty —* 

a 


n. A delicacy. 
Probably from W. dant- 
dainty, what is toothsome, 

Compare Sc. daintith, 
a dainty. The same root in L 


LN * leasing to th ‘palate; of . wae 
ce e exq 
taste; idictouse as, dainty food. 
His life abhorreth bread, and his sou! dasnty meat. 
Job xx. 20. 
2 Delicate; of acute sensibility; nice in 
selecting what is tender and ; squeam- 
ish; ; luxurious; as, a dainty taste or 
palate; a dainty people. 
And never found .. . 
A daintier lip for syrup, Praed, 


8. Scrupulous in manners; ceremonious. 

* Dainty of leave-taking.” Shak.—4. Ele- 

~) gaat tender; soft; pure; neat; effeminately | 
utiful; as, dainty hands or limbs. 


I would be the girdle about her dainty, — 


5. Nice; affectedly fine. — 
Prior. —8YN. Nice, — luxurious, 
delicate, —— 

(dan'ti), n. 1. nice and 
delicate to the taste; ch is ex- 
quisitely delicious; a delicacy. 


Be not desirous of bis datoties; for they are deceit 
ful meat. Prov xxii > 


that wi 





That nectar may the taste rene’ 
of — by our parents tovt. ‘Boon, & Fi. 
2 A term of fondness. [Rare.) 

There's a fortune J 

Towards you, dainty. SB. Fonson, 

Dairi, Dairi-soma (di’ré, di’ré-s6-ma a) n 
An alternative name for the Ja 
do. He is held to be d ed from the 
wan goddess, and 5 ouch mates in his per- | 
all the attributes of the deity. Bee | 


He i called the mikado, a name forthe Delt, and 
sometimes the dasri-senta, Brougham. 


Dairo (di-rd), n. The Japanese name for the | 
court of the mikado or dairi-soma. j 


Education is everywhere much attended to, and 
especially at the daire or court of the mikado, 


ri), n, (0.8, and $6. dey, a dairy 
J 


| , the department . 
———— is seen in 
& maid- 


dairymaid; Icel. 
oon Sr daira Bee alsounder LADY | 





—— ee of milk, and its conversion 


into butter and cheese. 


Daintt (dint),n Something delicate 


tains not. . Fletcher. | 
1 Ina. 


manner; nicely; elegantly; 

apy dainty vote Moar Fase 

diously; with nice to what is well- 
J 








DAK 
Grounds were turned mech in E ether to 
toting ov cot ant tis ade ced the trade of 
English butter. Tenuple. 


2 The house or room where milk is 
and made into ae nae tate ee: 


(dari), a. Be to the business 
of production of milk, and its conversion 
into butter and cheese. 

Dairy-farm (di‘ri-firm), mn. A farm, the 


“prio ss of which consists in mak- 
butter and cheese, and supplying milk 


— 
n. Same as 


—— (da‘ri-ing), n. iS business of con- 


—— n. A female servant 


Dais in Presence Chamber, Hampton Cocrt 


pror al a od pet with hangings behind 
goo Doaes, and often with a canopy, for 
Lael eonen dr emuanwin tated tte 
With choice fvbemen fig 
The royal dass em yion. 
4 etch San oli — 
erected a wall, and sometimes * 
constructed as to serve both for a settee 
and a table; also, a seat on the outer side of 


' acountry-house or cottage, not unfrequently 


formed of turf.—5. A canopy or 
Daisied (di’zid), a. 5 ee AISY.] of 
daisies; adorned with daisies. ‘The daisied 


J Langhorne. 
Brainy (hm (hss dager: dase 


the summit of our highest tains. 

daisy is a favourite, and several varie- 

ties are cultivated 

The daiste or els the of the daie. ; 

The emprise and the foure of flouris alle. CAaucer. 
Fair-handed Spring unbosams every 2 
The daizy, primrose, violet. — —— 


| In Scotland the field- is called the 
| pen which name is frequently met with 
obape, ox heres aniey ts Chrystal 
moon, ox-eye, or horse 
mum Leucanthemum; name 


Baie (ae, The mail-post of India Se 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


ndte, not, mive; _— tbe, tub, byll; 


ofl, pound; t, Sec. abune; ff, Sc. fey. 


owe 


DAKER 


Daker, Dakir (da’ker, da‘kir), n. II. deeuria, 
from decem, ten.) A dicker; the number of 
ten; a measure of certain commodities. Bee 
DickER. 

Daker-hen (di‘kér-hen), n. The corncrake 
or landrail, a bird of the family Rallidse. 


See CRAKE. 

Dakoit (ila-koit}, ». [ ee dakhe, a 
robher.] One of a class of robbers in India 
who plunder in bands, but seldom take life. 
The term was also applied to the pirates 
who infested the rivers between Calcutta 
and gage but who are now sup- 
pressed by the improved system of river 


Lice. | 
Dakoity (da-koit’l), 2 The aystem of rob- 


bing in dla. 
Dal (dal), n. A sort of East Indian vetch. 
Dalai-lama (da-lild-ma), n. (Tibetan, the 
ocean-priest, or priest as wide as the ocean. } 
One of the two lama popes of Tibet and Mon- 
golia (his fellow-pope being the Tesho-lama), 
each supreme in his own district, Althoug 
nominally co-equal in rank and authority, 
the dalai, from possessing a much larger 
territory, is in reality much the more power- 
ful When he dies he is succeed 
boy, generally of four or five years of age, 
inte whom the soul of the deceased dalai is 
supposed to have entered. The dalai resides 
at Potala near Laséa, in Tibet. 
The datettanra, whe is the high-priest also of 
the state, |s chosen by the other lamas, Srongham 
Dalbergia (dal-bérg’i-a),, [After Nicholas 
Daiberg, a Swedish botanist.) A large genus 
of fine tropica) forest trees and climbing 
shrubs, nat. order Legumi some species 
of which yield most excellent timber. D. 
latifetia (the black-wood, or Eaat Indian 
rosewood) is a magnificent tree, furnishing 
one of the most valuable furniture woods. 
D, Sissoidea, a smaller tree, yields a wood 
used at Madras for gun- ages; and J. 
Sissoo gives a hard durable wood, called 


aigsoo or aissum, which, besides its use in » 


house-building, is much employed in India 
for railway-sleepers, crooked timbers and 
knees in ship-building. 

Dale (dil), nm. (A. Sax. dei, a dale or valley; 
Icel. Sw, Goth. &c. dal, G. thal, 0. Fria. det, 
a valley. . W. and Armor, ddl, a wind- 
ing, dale is another form of this 
word; the root may be in deal.) 1. A low 
place between hills; a vale or valley. * High 
over hills, and low adown the dale, —— 
2 Naut, a trough or spout to * water, 
usually named from the office it has to per- 
form; as, a pump-dale, &c. 

(dalz’man), n. One living in a 
dale or valley, 
While the contest la 
ed by the Alcmxoni 
by the patrician L 


between the trimmers, head- 


urges, Pisistrates, the chief of 
another great family, paid his court to the neoun- 
talneers, Brenghawe. 
More specifically, a dweller In the dales of 
the English and Scottish bordera 

Even after the accession of George the Third, the 
path over the fells froin Horrowdale to Ravengias 
was still a secret carefully kept by the arderasen, 
Afacaniay. 


Dalliance (dal’li-ans), ». (See DALLY.] 1. The 
act of dallying; trifling or fondling; inter- 
change of caresses, 


Dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dadiianee, banquets, and noble * 


ryoteor, 
2 Conjugal embraces; commerce of the 
sexes, 
Dear da , since thou claim'st me for thy sire, 
And toy fair son here show'st me, the dear pledge 
Of datlianee had with thee in heaven. ttees, 
3. Delay; procrastination. 
My business cannot brook this daiiiaxc, Shas. 
Dallier (dal'll-ér), a One who fondles; a 
trifler; aa, a dallier with pleasant words, 
Dollop (ial'lop, dollop), n, A hunch; 


}. 
(dal'lf), v.i. pret. & pp. dallied; ppr. 
dallying. — a ——— 
O.K.,G,daten,dahlen,da ,G. dialect, tallen, 
to speak or act childishly, to trifle, to toy; 
or perhaps that of E. doll.] 1. To was 
time in effeminate or voluptuous pleasures; 
to trifle; to loge time in idleness and trifies; 
to amuse one’s self with idle play; to linger; 
to delay. 

It is tmadimess to detly amy honger. Cahaniy. 
2. To toy and wanton, as man and woman: 
to interchange caresses; to fondle. 
ing with a 
3. To sport; to play; to frolic. 
Ont atric Wailleth In the ceclar’s top, 
And dadiies with the wind, 


a hen’ 


Saat. 





by a | 


Great. It con- 
sista of a long 


, and the dadesmen, headed | 


*Daliy- | 
race of courtezana’ Shak.— | 
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Dally (dali), v.t To delay; to defer; to put 
off. tare} r nd 


Not by the hazard of one set battle, bat by daffy. 
tng off the time with often skirmishes, A'modies. 


| Dalmahoy (dal’ma-hoi), n. A kind of bushy 
bob-wig worn by tradesmen in the last 
century, especially by chemista. 

Dalmatian (dal-mi’shi-an), «. Of or per- 

taining to matia. — Dalmatian dog, a 
variety of the canine race, known also by 
the names of Danish, Spotted, or Coach Deg. 
It is distinguished from all other varieties by 
its numerous black spota. [ts form is rather 
— partaking both of the hound and 
pointer, It is kept chiefly as an appendage 
to the — and shows an instinctive 
fondness for the stable, 

Dalmatic (dal-ma'ti-ka, dal- 
The vestment used by the deacon 
at mass, 50 called from first coming from Dal- 
matia. It is worn also by bishops under the 
chasuble, and from a very early period was 
worn by the 8 when officiating pontifi- 
cally. us Jean Diacre makes mention of 
the dalmatic of : 

St. Gregory the 


Dalmati 
min’ tik), — 


robe with lar- 
ger and fuller 
sloeves 
the tunic, 
which it re- 
sembled —T 
eral ahape. The 
sides are left 
partially  un- 
closed, and the 
vestment is oc- 
ecasionally or- 
namented with 
orphreys and 
f Tt has 
— 
stripes ore 
— *8 E 
ae iq Pt os 
originally being —= - aS = 
of a black col- paimatica, Cathedral of Chartres 
(twelfth ceatary). 


than 


and 





Dalriad — n. ¶I. one of the race 
of Hiada, or Caibre Righfada, ‘Caibre of 
the long arm,’ a noted prince of the Scots in 
Ireland in the third century.] One of a 
tribe of the Scots tn Ireland, which occupied 
the southern part of the county of Antrim. 
It is unknown when the first Dairiads passed 
over into Scotiand, but it is certain that 
some of them went over in 506 led by Loarn, 
Fergus, &c., and settled in the west of 

Argyle, founding the kingdom of ‘Dalriada 

= el The term was afterwards changed 

or Sco 

Dalriadic (dal-ri-ad'ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Dalriads, or their country. 

Dal segno (dal sdn’y6), [It., from the sign.) 
In music, a direction to go back to the 
8, and repeat from thence to the close, 

Dalt (dalt), n [Gael. dalta, a foster-child.) 
A foster-child. [Scotch.] 

Tt is false of thy father's child; false of chy mother's 
son; of my aair, Sir 1, Scott. 
Daltonian (dgl-td‘ni-an), n. [See below.) 

One affected by colour-blindness. 

Daltonism (dal'ton-izm), . [From Dalton, 
the chemist, who suffered from this defect.) 
Colour-blindness (which see). 

Dam (dam), n. [A form of dame] 1. A 
female parent: used of beaste, particularly 





of quadrupeds, —2 A human mother, in con- | 


tempt. 
Faithless, forsworn, ne goddess was thy «ann, 
Surrey. 
8. A crowned man In the game of dranghts. 


| [Local] 
Dam (dam), ». [A.Sax. seems to possess only 


the verb demman, to dam; the noun is seen 
fn Sw. and G. daiam; Dan, and D daw, as in 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, &c.; Lith. tama, a 
dam.) 1. A mole, bank, or mound of earth, 
or any wall, or a frame of wood, raised to 
obstruct a current of water, and to ralse it, 
for the purpose of driving mill-wheels, or 





it to rise. 


for other purposes; any work that stops and | 
confines water in a pond or basin, or causes | 


DAMASCUS 


As when the sea breaks o'er its bounds, 
And overtiows the level grounds, 
Those banks and camer, that like a screen 
Did keep & out, now keep iin, = Afadsdrwe, 
2 The body of water so henimmed in. [Seotch.] 
Dam (dam), ¢.4. pret. & pp. dammed; ppr. 
damming, (See the noun.) 1 To obstruct 
or restrain the flow of, by a dam; to confine 
by constructing a dam, as a stream of water: 
often used with in, up.—2. To confine or 
restrain; to shut up or in; to obstruct. 
Abortive tears froen their fair eyes out-tlow'd, 
Aad dawmn'd the lovely spleadour of their sight, 


Crm = 
—To dam eut, to prevent from entering, as 
water, by means of a dam. 

(dam‘aj), . (O.Pr. damage; Fr 
dommage; Pr. damnatge, from damnatt- 
cum, & supposed form from L damnum, 
loss, injury. Perhaps from the same root 
as in Skr. dambh, to hurt, injure, de- 
ceive; but see DAMN.] 1, Any hurt, injury, 
or harm to one’s estate; any loss of pro- 
perty sustained; any hindrance to the In- 
—— of ab gooey or any oo aes to 

as success Of an en : any ury to 
person, character, or reputation. 

To the atmost of our abilty we ought to an 
damage we have done, . a T J 
2 In law, the value in money of what is 
loat; the estimated money equivalent for 
detriment or injury sustained; that which 
is given or adjudged to repair a loss In 
this sense the word is generally used in the 
plural. In common law it is the province 
of a jury to assess damages.—3. The cost of 
anything. [Collog.] 

Many thanks, but I must pay the daenage, and will 
thank you to tell me the amount of the engraving. 

—W 
(damꝰũſ), v.¢. pret. & pp. damaged; 
ppr. damaging. [See the noun.) To hurt 
or harm; to injure; to impair; to lessen the 
soundness, goodness, or value of. 

He . . . came up to the English admiral and 

ave him a broadside, with which he killed many of 

s men and gamage”d the ship. Clarendon, 


ply v.& To receive harm; to 


be tnjured or impaired in soundness or 
value; as, green corn will damage in a mow 
— ‘dam’Aj-a-bl), a. 1, That 

‘ij-a-bi), a. 1. That may 
be injured or poor 4 susceptible of dam- 
age; as, damageable goods. —2 Hurtful; 
pernicious, [Rare.) 


The other denied it, because it would be damage- 
@dte and prejudicial to the Spaniard. Carden, 
Damage-cleer (dam‘ij-klér) n. [L. damna 
clericorum.} In law, a fee formerly paid in 
the Courts of Common Pleas, King’s neh, 
and Exchequer, in certain casea where 

damages were recovered in these courta. 

{dam’ijd), p. and a, Hurt; im- 
paired; ee bed as, ged goods; a da- 
maged utation. 

Damage feasant ae Anes me a. (Fr. 
faisant, trom faire, to do.} In law, doing 
injury; trespassing, as cattle: applied to a 
stranger's beasts found in another person's 
ground without his leave or license, and 
there doing damage, by feeding or other- 
wise, to the grass, corn, wood, &o, In this 
case the person d may distrain and 
impound them, as well by night as in the 


day. 

Damajavag (dii-ma-ji n, The name 
given to a preparation of the chestnut-tree, 
eres as a substitute for oak bark and 

ll-nuts in tanning. 

Be — n. ( r ae wo animal 
of the genus Hyrax —— ———— — 
in Syria and Palestine, inhabiting clefts of 
rocks It is about 11 inches long and 10 
inches high, and is supposed to be the sha- 

—E— cony of Scripture. See HYRAX. 

(dam‘ér), n. Same as Damsear. 

Damara (dam‘ir-a), n. Same as Dammare 
(in both its senses) 

Damar-resin (damar-re-e), mn. Same as 
Dammar-resin. 

Damascene (dam'as-sén), a. Relating to 

2. 


Damascu: 
Damascene (dar’‘as-sén), n. [L. damascenus, 
from Damaseus.] <A particular kind of 
lum, now written Damson (which see). 
e (dam’as-sin), v.f. To damask; 
to damaskeen. 

Blade ſdam· as kus biad), mn A 
sword or scimitar presenting upon its sur- 
face a variegated appearance of watering, 
as white, silvery, or black veins, in fine 
lines or fillets, fibrous, crossed, Interlaced, 
or parallel, &c., formerly brought from the 
East, —— —— chiefly at Damascus, 
The excellent quality of thease blades has 





th, chain; th, Se. loch; g,go; j,job; ah, Fr. ton; ng,sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—Sce KEy. 
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become proverbial, but blades of equal 
quality are now made in this country. 
dam‘ask), n. [From Damascus, 
because silk damask was originally made 
there.] 1. The name given to all textile fab- 
rics, of various materials, ornamented with 
raised figures of flowers, landscapes, and 
other forms not of geometrical regularity, 
being the richest species of ornamental 


weav a ted.—2 A pink co- 
lour, like that of the paver pcg 
Damask 


(dam‘ask), a 1. Of or belonging 
to us; manufac’ at Damascus; 
resembling the products of Damascus — 
2 Of the colour of the rose so called; pink. 

While dreaming on your damasé cheek 

The dewy sister ids lay. Tennyson. 
— Damask steel, a fine steel from the Levan 
chiefly from Damascus, used for sword an 
cutlass blades. 

(dam‘ask), v.t. 1. To form or im- 
of flowers upon, as * 


ve 
bank damasked with flowers.’ Wilton, 
figures, as steel-work. 
‘Mingled metal damask'd o'er with steel.’ 
Dryden. Sev DAMASKEEN. 

Damasked —— p.anda. In her. ap- 
plied tothe fleld orcharge when covered over 
with small squares, in which is depicted a 
variety of figures; having a orna- 
ment allover. Called also Diapere 

(dam’‘ask-én), vt. (Fr. damas- 
quiner, See DAMASK.) To ornament, as a 
metal, particularly iron and steel, with 
designs produced by inlaying or encrusting 
with another metal, as gold, silver, &c., by 
etching, and the like; to damask. 

Damaskin 


(darm‘ask-in n, A Damascus 
blade; a damask blade. ‘No old 
Toledo blades or damaskins,” Hoawell. 

Damask-plum (dam'ask-plum), n. A amall 

lum, the damson. 
“rose (dam‘ask-riz), an A pink 
es of rose, Rosa damaacena, a native of 
na, and brought thence. 

Damasse (dam- nan, [Fr] A kind of 
linen for table-cloths, napkins, &c_, originat- 
ing in Flanders in the fifteenth century, 
and woven in flowers, figures, &c., in imita- 
tion of damask. 

(dam‘as-sin), ». A kind of damask, 
with gold and silver flowers woven in the 
and woof. 

Dam te (dam"bon-it), nm [N’dambo, 
native name for the tree.) A white erys- 
talline substance existing to the extent of 
06 per cent. in caoutchouec obtained from 
an unknown tree growing near the Gaboon, 
in Africa, It is very readily soluble in 
water and in aqueous, but not in absolute, 
alcohol. 

Dame (dim), ». [Fr. dame; Pr. dama, It. 
daima; trom L. domina, a mistress, fem. of 
domintis, a lord; same root as E. tame. j 
1. A mistress; a woman in authority; espe- 
cially, a lady in rank or culture; more spe- 
cifically, the wife of a knight or baronet. 
*Sov'reign of creatures, universal dame.’ 
Milton. 

Not all these lords do vex me half so much 

As that proud deme, the lord protector’s wife, Shad. 

2 A woman in general; particularly, a 

woman of mature years, Shak, 

old dene 


One 
Came suddenly on the queen with the sharp news, 
Tennyrom. 


3. The mistress of an elementary school, 
especially when an old woman with but 
little education. 

Like many others born in villages, he (Robert Low: | 
received his first regular instruction at a damte’s sch 
—that of Derme Sootton. Dr. 0. Gregory. 

+ Damoiseaut (dam'i-zel, dam’- 
ol-26), mn [O.Fr., from LL dominicellua, 
dim. of L. dominus, a lord. See Dame and 
DAMSEL.] The son of a king, prince, lord, 
or knight before he had entered on the 
—— knighthood. Written also Da- 
moise 
Dame's-violet, Dame-wort (diimz’vi-5-let, 
dim'weért), n. cue Rewer names of Hes- 
is matronalia, order Cruciferm, It 
an erect herb, with a a root; the 
stems, from 2 to 3 feet high, are few or 
solitary; and the leaves are serrate. Its 
flowers are pale, purplish,and sweet-scented, 
especially in the evening. It flowers in May 
and June, and grows in meadows and plan- 
tations, but is not a native of 
having merely escaped from cultivation. 
of ested We thea tence 
a sect founde op o 
Alexandria, in the 4 





Fite, far, fat, fall;  mé, met, her; 





any distinction in the Godhead, og using 
the names of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
(dam‘miir),n, See DAMMARA. 
dam’'miir-a),n. 1, A genus of trees, 
nat. order Conifers, from the other species 
of which Sar ore distinguished by their 
lanceo. 


ving a 

stead of proceeding from the end. Dam- 

mara orientalis is a lofty tree, attaining on 
the mountains of Amboynaa height of from 

80 to 100 feet. Its light timber is of little 

value, but it yields the well-known dammar- 

resin. Another ** is D. australis, the 
kauri- —— toe see). D. Moorii, 

a tree 40 feet high, ia found in New Cale- 
donia. D. obtusa, a large timber tree used 
in ship-building, is a native of the New He- 
brides. —2 Dammar-resin (which see). 

Dammarin (dam'mir-in),n. See DAMMAR- 
RESIN. 

Dammar-resin ((lam‘miir-re-zn), 2. A gum 
or reain resembling copal, produced by 
various species of . The 
or cat's-eye resin is got from the Danwnara 
orientalis, and when mixed with powdered 
caulking ehipa. Another variety, tha cowria 

pe Ano ¥ A co 
—— , is obtained from the D. aue- 
tralis of New Zealand; it is colourless or 
le yellow, hard and brittle, and has a 
t odour and resinous taste. Both gums 
are used for colourless , for w 
ag, Sem dissolved in turpentine. 
Palbed also Dammara, Danemarin. 
yy dam) ot IL — — 
m damnum, damage, a fine, penalty. 
Pott derives it from root da, as in dare, to 
give.) 1. In theol, to sentence to eternal tor- 
ments in a future state; to consign to pun- 
ishment in hell; to sure or cause to be 
eternally condemn 
He that believeth not shall be dammed, Mark xvi 16, 
—— which les —— ignorant of basing done 
utmost iyt ower ¢ ie recat 
ignorant of lt, shall a damn his. ote South, 
[Used —— in a profane sense, 
asa term of execration.]—2. To condemn; 
to decide to be wrong or worthy of punish- 
ment; to censure; to reprobate, 
He that dowbteth is casuned if he eat. Rom, xiv. 23. 


& To condemn; to decide to be bad, mean, 
or displeasing by open expression, as by his- 
sing orother mark of disap ; as, to 
damn a play or a mean an A 
olen = areat dons of wit, 
Phoebus ves then alone 
To damn all others, —— — own. Dryden, 
Damn (dam), n. The execration employed by 
those who use the verb profanely; a curse; an 
oath. Generally written D—n. Moore. 
.n Liability 
of deserving 


A creature unprepared, unmect for death; 
And to —— in 


the mind he is 
Were danmmatie, Sirak, 
2 Odious, detestable, or pernicious. [Low.] 


O thou damnadie fellow! did not 1 puek thee by 
the nose for thy speeches? Shak, 


— n. The stato 


or quality of 

Danmably (dam'na-bl ), adv. 1. Inamanner 
to incur severe censure, condemnation, or 
punishment. —2 Odiously; detestably; some- 
times excessively. [Low.] 

The more sweets they bestowed upon them, the 
more danimaddy their conserves stunk, Densis. 
Damnation (dam-na’shon), n. II. damnatio, 
damnationia, damno. See ral 
1, Sentence or condemnation to punishmen’ 
in the future state, or the state in which 

such punishment is undergone. 
How can ye escape the damnation of hell? 


Mat. xxiii. 43. 
2, Eternal punishment in a future ilfe.—-3 A 
crime so great as to be of eternal 
unishment; a detestable and deed. 
Rare and poetical. ] 


So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Wilt plead lke angels, trumpet-tongued, se 
ak. 
or other 


The deep damnatren of his taking-off. 
by open 
, ae by cant of 
disapprobation; condemnation. 


4. The act of damning or censuring 
Don't lay the darmation of lay to mt, 
y your play tony oceans 


century, who denied Damnatory (dam'‘na-to-ri), a. Containing 
pine, pin; 


note, not, méve; taibe, tub, byll; 
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a sentence of condemnation; condemning 
to damnation; condemnatory. 


Boniface was in the of a prince whe made 
light of his danenatory 23* Hailaz, 


Damned (damd), p. anda. 1. Suff pun- 
ishment in hell, lost, consigned to peri guon 
—2. Hateful; detestable; {Low.} 


What a damned epicorean rascal is this, 4 
Damnific ——- a. [See Dauxirvr] 
Procuring ; Mhischievons, 
Damnification (dam'ni-fi-ka"shon), 2» In 
law, that which canses damage or losa. 


Damunify (dam‘ni-ff), ¢.t. pret. & pp. dasmni- 
fed; ppr. damnifying. [L. damnifico — 
damnum and faci.) To cause loss or 
damage to; to hurt in n, estate, or 
interest; to injure; to en ; to impair. 

the of the Engtishman’s 


God... because they could never hare 
to damend/y the either in For geod. 


de. 
dam‘ 5 collog. dam’ , 
—— — — 


with extreme danger. 

zel O:Fr.; Pr —55 trom 

nm. .Fr.; Pr. and It. om 

tL ae a of domina, a mis- 

tress. ——— 1. A young unmarried 

lady; a damsel. ritten also Dameeella, 
Dameseile. (Obsolete or poetical. } 


But dasosefia vingin, was this directed to you? Shat. 
2+ The wife of an esquire. 
Damouch (da-m mn, The Arab name 
for Nitraria tri ta, believed to be the 
en tiene wiThie word d not 
a. Oe8 seem 
to occur in A. Sax., but is seen in Icel 
dampi, G, dampf, D. and Dan. darmyp, steam, 
fon. smoke; M.H.G. dimpfen, to 
smoke. edgwood connects it with daw. | 
1. Being in a state between dry and wet; 
moderately wet; moist; humid; as, a damp 
cloth; ef et mong oe i as, the 
atmosphere is damp, may be damm 
without visible vapour. . 
Wide anarchy of chaos damp and dark. Afitons, 
2 Dejected; sunk; depressed; chilled. 
‘With looks down-cast and damp.” Milton. 


[Rare.} 
Damp (damp), n. 1. Moist air; humidity; 
mo 


3 fog. 
Night. . . with black air 
Accompanied, with demygz and dreadful a 
2 Dejection; depression of spirits; chill. 
A secret damp of grief comes o'er soul. Adarane. 
3. A noxious exhalation from the 
earth, and deleterious or fatal to animal 
life. Damps exist in wells which continue 
long covered and not used, and in mines and 
coal-pits; and sometimes they issue from 
the old lavas of voleanoes. These dampe 
are by miners under the names 
of choke-damp, consisting of carbonic 
acid gaa, which instantly suffocates, and fire- 
damp, consisting chiefly of tearburetted 


» 80 called from ii to 
explode. See FIREDAMP. — 
Damp — 1. To moisten; to make 
humid or moderately wet.—2 To chill, as 


ardour or liveliness; to deaden; to depress 
or deject; to abate; as, to damp the spirits; 
to damp the ardour of passion. 


I do not mean to wake the gloomy form 
Of superstition dressed in wisdem's garl 
To damp your tender hopes. denside. 


3. To weaken; to make dull; as, to damp 
sound.—4. To check or as action 
or vigour; to make languid; to ⸗* 

dull⸗· and : industries improvements, 
— eos > nigga Sacre. 
SYN. To dispirit, deject, restrain, 
urage, chec! 

Dampen (lamp'en), vt To make damp er 
mo . Johnaon, 

Dampen damp’en), v.i, To grow or become 

BP. 

— ( pér), nm 1. He who or that 

w damps, chills,or discourages. [Callog.] 
This... was rather a daerger to my ardour m 

his behalf. T. Hook. 

oil, pound; ti, Sc. abume; §, Se. fey. 
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2 An iron plate sliding across a flue of a 
furnace, &c., 80 aa to contract or altogether 
close the passage in order to check or regu- 
late the dranght of air. —& A piece of 
movable mechanism in a pianoforte made 
of wood and covered with cloth, which, 
after the finger has left the key, imme- 
diately checks the vibration of the strings, 
thereby preventing that confusion of sound 
which would result were the vibrations 
allowed to continue; also, the mute of brass 
instruments, as the horn, &c.—4. A kind 
of tread made aimply of flour and water, 


in thick cakes, without fermentation, and | 


baked on a flat stone, 

Dampish (damp'ish), «. 
ar Taolat. 

Bob did look demgcr’, inasmuch as the raln was 
streaming from his neck, elbows, cuffs, skirts, andl 
knees Dackers. 

Dampishly (damp'ish-li), adv. In adampish 
manner. 

Dampishness(damp’'ish-nes), «. A moderate 
degree of dampness or molstness; slight 
humidity. 

Dam-plate (dam’ plit), n. Ina blast-furnace, 
the cast-iron plate which covers the dam- 


Moderately damp 


stone. 
Dampne, tv? To condemn. ‘ Dampned for 
to die —RX noer 


—— (damp'nes), ». Moisture; fo: 
ness; moistness; moderate humidity; as, the 


a of the air, of the ground, or of a 
cloth. ; 
Damp-off (damp'of), v.i. In hort. to ulcer- 


ate, aa the stems of seediings and other ten- 
der plants, in consequence of the soil and 
atmosphere in which they are vegetating 
helng too damp or moist. Flower seedlings 
in stoves and hotbeds are especially liable to 
damp-off. 

Dampyt (damp‘t}, @ 1. Somewhat damp; 


moist. * Dezapy shade.” Drayton.- 
jected: sorrowful. ‘ Dampy —S 
Haytoard, 


Damsel (dam‘zel), x» [Fr. demotselle, 0. Fr, 
damoweelle; Prov, daimisela and donzella, 
from L.L. deminicela,dim.of L. domina, also 
domna, & mistress See DAME] 14 A 
young man or woman of noble or gentle ex- 
traction; as, Dame Pepin; Dame! Richard, 
prince of Wales —2 A young unmarried 
woman. 


Then Boaz wid, Whose danerel is this? Ruth ii. 5. 

A aesaced with a dulcimer 

tn a vision once I saw; 

it was an Abyssinian mak, 

fad on her dulcimer abe played, 

inging of Mount Abora, Caleridye, 
Damson (dam'zn), #. [Contr. from da- 

miaacene, the Damascus plum.) The fruit 


of Prunus communis, variety damascena, a 
amall black, dark-bluish, purple, or yellow 
Plum, The finest variety of this platn is the 
Shropshire damson, which is extensively 
tnultiplied in the nurseries wf oe 

on: (dam‘zn-chéz), a. A con- 
serve of fresh damsons, pressed into the 
shape of a cheese 

Dam-stone (itam’stén), «. The retaining 
wall of the crucible at the bottom of a blast- 
furnace. 

Dan (dan), n. (0.Fr. dan, dans, a master, 
from L dominus, See Dame.) A title of 
honour equivalent to master, don, or sir; 
used hy Chosen. Shakspere, Prior, &e., but 
now met with only in poetry. * Dan Cupid, 
wiant-dwarf.’ Shak. ‘Dan Chaucer, the 
first warbler.’ Tennyson. 

Dan (dan), a. In meaning, a small track or 
sledge used in mines to convey the coals to 


the pit-mouth, 

(da-né-a'sé-6, da-né’- 
éé), a pl. A sub-order of tropical ferna, 
with ringless spore-cases, buried in the 
fleshy substance of the under surface of the 
frond, and each opening at the top by a 
small round pore, One species Is used in 
the Sandwich Islands to perfume cocoa- 
nut oil, and the rhizome of another forms 
an article of diet there. 

Danaite (da‘na-it), mn (After J. D. Dana, an 
American mineralogist.| A mineral com- 
posed of arsenic, sulphar, and fron, and 
sumetimes containing also cobalt, found in 
New Hampshire in the United eaten. 

Dance (dans), «< (Fr. danser; 8p. Py. dan- 
ser, from 0. H.G.danain,todraw. he modern 
German fonn tanzen is from the Romance.) 
1. To leap or move with measured steps, 
reqniated by a tune, sung or played on a 
musical instrument; to leap or step with 
graceful motions of the body, corresponding 
with the sound of the voice or of an instru- 
iment. 

ch, chain; ch, Se. loch; 


#. go; J, job; 





Hance (dans), wf, 


Dance (dans), n 


Dancette —— n. 
Dancing 


Dancing-room 


Dandelion (dan‘di-li-un), n. (Fr. dent de lion, 


Dander (dan‘’dér), vt 


Dantor (dander), n, [Ioel. tendra, to kindle; 


Randity (dan‘di-ff), of To make or form 
like @ dandly. 
Dandipra 


Good shepherd, what 


j 
Falr swan is this which @ances with your daughter? | 


2. To leap and frisk about; to move nimbly | 
or up am! down, 


All my tioed danced in me, and 1 kwew i 
That I shouicl ligitt upow the Holy Grail 7ensyrove, | 


nop dance upon nothing, to be hanged, | 
(Low 
To make to dance; to 
cause to move up and down, or back and | 
forth; to dandle. 
Thy gramdare loved thee well; 

Many a time be danced thee on hisknec, SAaé, 
--To dance attendaiice, to walt with obse- 
uiousness; to strive to please and gain 

favour by assiduous attentions and oficious 
civilities. 

A man of Iris place, and so near our favour, 


Te dance attendance on thels bordships’ —— 
—R 


A leaping or stepping 
with motions of the body adjusted to the | 
mnensure of a tune; a lively brisk exercise 
or amusement, in which the movements of 
the - reous are regulated by art in figure, 
and by the sound of instruments in mea- 
sure. hi dance and jollity.” Milton.— 
2 A tune by which dancing is regulated, as 





the minuet, the waltz, the cotillon, &c.— 
Dance of death, in allegorical painting and 
soulp. a subject illustrative of the universal 
power of death, in which a death or skele- 
uently 
gluse, 


ton ares prominently; very f 
met with in ancient buildings, staine 
and in the decoration of manuscripta, 

-music (dans’mi- 
zik), nm. Music specially 
intended to be danced to, 

(dans‘ér), xn. One 
who practises —— 
an- 


set, — her. 
noting a line of division 
of the same character as 
indented, but larger, con- 
sisting onlyof three teeth, 
A fesse danertte has but 
three iudentations, unless otherwise de- 
scribed. 





Dancette. 


In areh. the chevron 
= - zag mouldi 

jar to Mare 
* architecture. 
~ master 
(dans’ ing-mas-tér}, 
mn. <A teacher of 
dancing. 





(dans‘tnog-rom), 7. 
A reom for danc- 
ing; a beall-room: 
specifically, a public room, licensed for 
music and dancing. 


Dancette Moulding. 


lion's tooth.) A well-known plant, Tarazra- 
cum officinale, nat. order Composite, having 
a naked stalk with one large bright yellow 
flower, and a tapering milky perennial root. 
The root has been employed to adulterate 
coffee. Tt acté as an aperient and tonic, and 
fa highly esteemed in affections of the liver. 
The seed of the plant is furnished with a 
white pappus, and is transported far and 
wide by the wind. The flowers open in the 
morning between five and six o'clock, and 
close between eight and nine in the evening. 
Hence this was one of the planta chosen by 
Linnwus for his floral clock, 
{Probably another 
form of dandle.] 1, To wander about alm- 
a { Provincial and Scotch, }—2 To talk 
incoherently; to maunder. [Provincial.] 
(dan'dér}, a [A corruption of dand- 
Ml —E see))] 1. Dandruff; scurf.— 
> passion. ‘When his dander is 
up a Reo. [Vulgar] [It would 
most seem that to dander must have been 
attributed the sense of seref or back part 
of the neck as well as of scurf, and that it 
came to have the sense of anger from the 
— y a bear's or dog's neck bristling with 





tindra, to emit sparks. Akin tinder 1A 
cinder; specifically, in the plural, the refuse 
of a furnace. 


+ (dan‘di-prat), n. (Dandy, a fop, 
robabiy for prate, or for brat.) 
ellow; an urchin; a word of fond- 

‘The smug dandiprat 

‘assinger.—2. Asmaill pieve | 


ng, sing; 


anid 

LA — 
hess or contempt. 
amelis us out.’ 





i, Fr, ton; TH, then; th, thin; 


DANGER 


of money colned by Henry VIL the value of 
which is not known. 

Dandle (dan'dl), «¢t pret. & pp. dandled; 
ppr. dandling. [Of same origin as G. tand. 
prattle, —— ity, tandeln, to toy, to trifle, 
to na andle, Cog. Fr. dandiner, 
ig a — 5— ta swing, to loiter} 

o > shake or jolt on the knee, as an infant; 
= move u * down in the band; literally, 
to amuse by play. 

Then... ye shall be desgied on her knees, Is, levi. 13 

2 a fondle, amuse, or treat as a child; to 

Pr hey have pot me in a silk gown and gawily fools 

cap; 1 am ashamed to be ditseatied this, edason 
3.¢ To defer or protract by triffes. 


They doe , daudie thelr doings, and dailie in 
AYenser. 





the service to them committed 
4+ To put off as with trifting excuses or by 
cajolery; to wheedle; to cajole. 

King Henry's embassacdors, having been aiamadiedt 


by the Fremch during these delusive practices, re- 
turned without other fruit of their labours, Spore. 


Dandler (dan’dlér), n. One who dandles or 


fondles. 
Dandruff (dan‘druf), n [Probably Celtic ; 
W. ton, skin, and drwy, bad.) A scarf which 
forme = the oon and comes off in small 


scales 
Dandy ( rae (Possibly Fr. dandin, a 
ninny, — an dandle. But it may be con- 
nected with dainty.) A man who pays ex- 
cessive attention to dress; one who dresses 
with special finery; a fop; a coxcoral. 

Your men of fashion, your *Muscadias’ of Paris, 

and your gdandier of London. Disrect, 
| Dandy (dan‘di}, a. Finely or foppishly 
fom dainty; foppish; trim; gay. 

He had not been seated there very long, before he 
feh an arm threst ander his, ant a shreety Tittle hand 
in a kid glove squeezing bis arm, Aackeray. 

Dandy (danw'di), ». (Hind. daundee, a hoat- 
man, a rower, from daund, an oar.} A boat- 
man of the Ganges. [Anglo-Indian.) 

Dandy (dan‘di), n. — a veasel rigywed as 
a sloop, Dandy. having also a jigger-mast. 

dy, Dandy 2* (Unn di, dan‘di-rdl- 
ér), « A roller of woven os forming — 
of a paper-making machine, employed te 

Press the liquid from the pulp, and to bar 


or stripe the paper. 
“hen (dan'di-kok, dan’- 
di-hen), m A bantam fowl [Local.) 
(dan‘di-ish), @. Like a dandy. 
Dan (dan'di-izm), # The manners and 
dress of a dandy; foppishness. 
I had a tinge of dandyismn in my tinority. Ayrov. 


@ (dan’di-iz), vi. To act or become 
Dandyise a yo y. [Rare] 

Gytee fen ai &), wf To form like a 
Tea ts andif 


e.] 
jing (dan'di-lingy sling), m <A little dandy; 
a rid — fop. 
Dane (an), n. A native or inhabitant of 


Denmark, 
Danebrog, Danneb: (dan’é&brog), n. [In 
0. Dan. * means cloth. Hence Danebroy 
is equal to ‘the cloth or banner of the 
Danes.) A Danish order of knighthood, said 
to have been tnstituted in 1219, and revived 
in 1698. The decorations consist of a cross 
of gold pattéc, enamelled with white, and 
with re by a white ribbon, embroidered 


wit 
— a, Danegeld 98 ‘gelt, dan’geld), 

ane, and gelt, geld, money.] In Eng. 
hiet an ann tax formerly laid on the 
English nation for maintaining forces to 
oppose the Danes, or to furnish tribute to 
procure peace. It was at first one shilling, 
and ultimately seven, for every hide of land, 
except such as belonged to the chureli. 
When the Danes became masters of Eng- 
land the danegelt was a tax levied by the 
Danish princes on every hide of land owned 
by the Anglo-Saxona. 

ort (din’wért), «. The popular name 
of Sambucus Kbulus, a species of elder, 
ealled dwart elder or wall-wort, 


(dang, dung), pret. and pp. of 
[Seetch.] 


+ (dang), ot [In Se. ding.) To beat, 
with notion of overthrowing, or causing to 
descend; to throw or force own; to dish. 


Till she, o'ercome with anguish, shame, am! rage, 
Danged down to hell her loathsowe carriage, 


Marlene. 
Danger (din’jér),n. (Fr. danger; O.¥r. dan- 
gier, dongier, & feulal term for right ts 
woods and waters, which Littré refers to a 
fictive L. form dowiiarinmn, from dominus, 
a lord; but which Wedgwood and others 
endeavour to trace from L. damnum, loss 
(through damuaritm, domigerium, or simi- 


Dang, 
ding. 








w, wig, wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY, 


DANGER 
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lar forms), which in the middle 

used in the sense of a legally 

fine, and hence of the mB hag ogy 2 over which 

the tofa ——— 

extended, and er of fi inclosed 

in all of which senses the word ple. 

is found in old writers} 1. Peril; 3 

hazard; exposure to injury, loss, n, or 

other evil; as, it is easy to boast of despising 

death when there is no danger. 

Our craft isin dasyrer to be set at naught, Acts xix. 27. 

2.+ Power; — domain; as, to come 
within his dange 

Narcissus was a —— 

That Love had canght in his danagere, 

You stand within his danger, do you not? 


3.¢ Injury; — damage. 


a sting in him, 
That at his wil may do danger with,  SAak, 


4.t Sparingness; stint; coyneas, 
5* him 2 such plentie send 
Of gold and silver for to spend 
wi lacking or duangere- Chaucer, 
So let i dawnger sugred ben alite, 
That ot his death ye be not all to wite. CAamerr. 


Syn. Peril, jeopardy, risk, hazard, inse- 
curity, venture. 
t (dan’jér), J t. To oy in hazard; 


Chaucer, 
Shak, 


to expose to loss or i =i, 2 

Dangerfully ((an‘jér- ),adv. Ina man- 

fia 5 expose to danger; dangerously. 
re. 

Dangerous (din'jér-us), a. 1. Perilous; 

hazardous; & poy unsafe; full of 

risk; as, a das ots p Bh a dangerous 


experiment, , dangerous year.’ Shak, 
It is dungerons to assert a negative, Aacauday. 


op aie danger; ae risk of evil; aa, 
a dangerous man; racy 
3 In danger, as —— — 
4.1 Fearful of loss; niggardly; 4 
My lord to me is hard and dangerous, 
He was to sinful men not dispitous, 
Ne of his speche dangerons, Chancer. 
Syx. Hazardous, perilous, unsafe, Insecure. 
poe din‘jér-us-li), ade. With dan- 
r, wit 


of evil; with & to in- 
* or ruin; pepe nage md perilously 


CAancer. 


ness of condition or 


Sanat (dan'jer-sig- nal), a. The 
signal Be ey railways to indicate that 
there is some obstruction ahead, or some 
obstacle invol —— * — — 
train. Danger is cated fe Fagen 
tions of the movable arms of a some ore 
during the day, and by a red lamp at night. 
When he gives up —— a —** of his 
time, it is then that, ine way language, * danger. 
Signal is tarned on. — 


Danes sO vi 2* & th Ban dng 


Be —— cme 
— re 
Akin demote } te Sl 
ing, or waving; to porte yin ely 


He'd rather on a gibbet dangle. Hndibras. 


—To dangle about, or , to on with 
impo ty; to be a humble officious fol- 
lower of; to beset; aa, to da ahout a 
woman; to dangle after a for fa- 


yours, 


The and other fanatics that dir: 
after pall down the ~ 
estaldishipent. mn 


Dangle (dang’gl), .t. To carry —8* 
loosely, and aad eth th oscillatory mo to 
cause to dangle; to swing. 
Maud with her yr owest purse-mouth, when my father 
dangled the grapes. Tremysen, 
Dangler (dang‘glér), », One who dangles or 
hangs about: said parti of men who 
* about women. ‘ at toilets.’ 
“urKe, 
Danish a a, Belonging to the Danes 
or Denmark. 
Denise (dan'ish), mn. The language of the 


Daniskt (din'isk), @. Danish. Spense 
Dank (dangk), @ [Nasalized form Pallied to 
day, 8w. dagg, dew.} Darop; moist; humid. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cid, 

My garments all were dant, 
Dank ( . Moisture; humidity, 

‘The dank * winter.’ Maraton,— 
2. The watery element. [In both uses rare 
or obsolete. ] 
Yet oft oft they quit 


stiff pinions, tour 
Al iifowr. 


The donk, awd, rising on 
The mid aerial sky. 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


ngos was, 


pine, pin; 


‘A pry ah 


Danne’ n. See DANEBROG. 
* — —— n [Fr.] A female 


Danaher! (ia (dansk’ér), n. (Dan. Dansk, Dan- 


Somewhat dam| da t. t. & 
ep elon dale Pp. pig a A —— 


DARE-DEVIL 





dappled; 
with 


The gentle day 
Dappies the drowsy east with spots of gray, Stat 
A surface au Ser wits shadows Sony 
From many a Wordrmerrta, 


Inquire me first what Denskers are in Paris, Shat. Dapele (cep'pl * i single epot on my 


Danton et} vt. (0.E. daunten.) To 
daunt. 


If ought gat —— 
oug’ or of thy mamusy, 
Shall ewer dientom me, or awe me, Burns. 


Dansblax, de-ntsten). « Pertaining to 
‘ nm the river ‘Danube; as, the 


Bemubian Princ 1 Toa 
c. To 
or ah (ier) the the fait gently into the water: 
an old a —— — 
a a. [L. dapaticus, 
— J 4 ery: ih se) 
et. ce 1s w see 
di-us), n [Gr. —— a — 4 
genus of fossil gancad fishes of the lias) The 


surface of the scales resembles a teaselated 
pavement. 


daf’ n. The name applied 
by Lindley to the elacen, 
(daf'nal), a. In bet. the term ap- 


Lindley to the alliance comprising 
Sede —— the laurels, See DAPHNE. 

ne (daf'né), n. [Gr., the laurel-tree.} 
1 myth. a nymph of "Diana feigned to 
have been changed into a laurel. —2. In bot. 
a genus of areca — lants, ——_ 
many species gorge 4 t temperate 
parts of Europe Some of the 
species are —— in —— for their 
beauty or fragrance, others are of medicinal 
importance, and a few are employed in the 
manufacture of peg he and paper, Two 

ies are natives of Britain—D. Lawreola 
(the spurge laurel), with evergreen leaves 
| nm flowers in the axils of the leaves; 





He has . 


—— ao mang <yes on bh Daly es 


— 


Dar (a, (Pr (Fr. dard, a dart, and also the 
LA plasterer’s tool, about 


*5 and 7 inches broad, 
with two es at the back, used 

—— — 
‘Mark ye! Jem Cli will fetch you the 


coigne’s Steel Glas, 1576. The origin is un- 


known. } 

Darby and Joan (dir-bi and A lor. 
ing, old- ——— virtuous cow = = 
names be! to a ballad said to ve 
written by 


dia oan hi wr esr who 

1790, and his wife, who js described to 

— ere ee 

‘ou might have sat, like Derty amd Yoon, and 

——— Fey — cooed fike « par 
of pigeons on a perch, Thackeray. 

—— — pl. See PLYMOUTH 

RETH 


, Mezereon (the mezereon), with very Dare (dar), ei pret. dared or durst; pp 


—— flowers, —* appear before the 
deciduous leaves. Both species flower early 
* spring, and are found in and 


(daf‘ni-a), n. The water-flea, a 

us of minute crustaceans bel to 

he ee —— —— —* opodsa. 

own species e D, pulex, or 

‘branch-horned’ water-flea, which is a fa- 
yourite microscopic object. The head is pro- 

longed into a snout, and is provided with a a 

single, central, compound eye; it is also fur- 
nished with antenne which act as oars, 


ved; ppr. daring. [A. Sax. te dear, I dare, 
he dear, he dare, we durran, we dare: ic 
dorste, I durst; Goth. daursan, O.H.G. tur. 


Lfevr do ofl that many bores meen 
‘he ders do more, & none. 
Dere to be ruc. Nothing can need a 

° Gen Herbert 


pro- 
Dare et & dared; 
pelling it through the water s by a series of (dar). pret. & pp. —— 


— —— jerks are 


abundant in — and ditches; | to dare a man 


as they assume a jour in summer 

the swarms which abound * water 
impart to it the nee of bi 

) fant ni‘dé-a, daf- 


nii-dé), n. pl. family 
der Cladocera, of which the genus Dap! 
is the 8. See DAPHNIA. 


or- 


phnine (daf'nin 
+ 4 Hy. — Pre biter cil of he 
a ages Vauquelin 
It 38 in — —— ard, trans- 


rp —— 


(daf'nd-man-si), mn. (Gr. 
daphné, a a and manteia, n. 
— he a hier 
d n. e can 
name for a jes of caoutchouc obtained 
— 2 ene ti dapes feast, and 
-fér), n. b . 
Sero, to bear. — 


Dapper (dap per), a. 
the Amn hg Sw. eine 
— brave. Cog. (Slav.) Bohem. } 
alland active; nimble; brisk; Mvely; neat; 
ey Pe little man.’ Milton’' The 
the dapper elves.’ 
loa . to feed youth's fancy. Sesser. 


(dap’pér-ling), n, A dwarf; a 


, G, ta 


little fellow. 
* of — — J am se a blo 
ed with ferent 
with spots of di 
colour; as, a dapple 
me depp — —— 3* 
[Used in composition to denote ak ti some 
colour is variegated with spots of another | 
ar” as, dapple-bay, dapple-gray (which 
Bee 


t Colours * 





néte, not, mive; tbe, tub, byll; 


ing. 1. To —— provoke; 


Time, | dare thee to discover 

Such a youth, andsuchalover, Diryslen. 
2 To venture on; to attempt to perform. 
* But this thing dare not.’ 
Dare (dar), c. t. ichodepyaeniggrandotiy — 


rore, frozen ; 
Game w vod winkd wit! sontoect ih vith 
a but wi een. and L.G. bedaren, to be- 


come still or calm.] To stupefy by sudden 
terror; to terrify; to daunt. 

For I have done those follies, those mad mischief. 
Would dare a woman. 7 Bean, & Fi. 
—To dare larks, to catch larks by prodacing 
wach Seiten: Gack hee iene Sok ates. ~ 

means of a mirror or a piece of red ¢ 
by walking round where they are crow 
with & havi on the Set, andl than Guoving 
a net over them. 

All hush, al tromible, Wie & dort that's dered 


et eee To tie or agua close tothe 

foo a a frightened 

kK anxiously around, as such a lurking 
Dare? (dir), n. 1 The mality of daring; 
venturesomeness, beldnens Ee 

It lends a lustre and more great opin Shak 
2 Defiance; challenge. 

Susten Fompetus bath given the dorete Comm. 


(dap’pl), @ [A freq. from dab, Dare (dar), » [See Dan.) ‘The dace (which 


and will 8* 


Dare-devil (dirde-vil), a. Characteristic of 


! pad ———— reckless; in- 


erately rash and venturesome. 
" S deckd 0 balance, Sans wa ec tem ile 


ti, Sc. abune; =f, Se. fey. 





oil, pound; 


DAREFUL 


praying for consols, would have exchanged her 
poverty and the daredeved excitement an 
of ber life, for Osborne's money and the humdran 
gloom which caveloped bir, Thackeray, 


Darefal t (dir’ful), a. Full of defiance. 


Paver (abet), n. One who dares or defies; 
ys — & ar — 
Dargue (darg},. [A contr, for day- 
war: . that is, day-work.] A day's work; a 
certain quantit y of work. [Scotch.] 
Dare (a, vi. To be employed at day- 
work; we sookT * this year? 


‘I'm da (Scotch. } 
Darper ote) a. A day-worker. Gooteh.} 

da’rik),». (Gr. dareikos, from Dareios, 
Darias from Pers. dara, a king.] In numis. 





Golden Daric, from British Museum. 


tne a — coin of Darius the Mede, weigh- 
ut 129 grains, value about 25¢., and 
ig Ra one side the figure of an archer. 
A ver coin having the figure of an 
archer, and thence called a daric. (¢) Any 


pure gold coin. 
(daring), @ 1. Bold; courageous; 


chances | 


intrepid; fearless; adventurous; brave; stout. . 


Grieve not, O dartag prince, that noble heart. 


fe. 

To this day we may discern in many parts 
financial endl comaenenal systean the marks of thas 
vigorous Intellect and dering spirit,  Afacrnlay. 


2 Audacious; impudent. 
Is there none 
Will reli the king f love his tho’ so late? 
Now-—cre he goes to the great battle? pone: 
Myseif suust tell him in that purer life, 
But now it were too daring. Tensysest, 


Daring (d@ir'ing), n. Boldnese; adventurous- 


Daring - hardy — f}, a. Fool- 
hardy; audacious. 


Daringly ——— * * Boldly; courage- 
ously; fearlessly; impudently; defiantly. 
Sa f the les of 
aay opaniy and dortigty ainched both tha proms” 
Atterbury. 


Daringness (dar'ing-nes),n. Boldness; cour- 
agconsness; andaciousness. 

Dariole (i-ri-dl), ». [Fr.] A little sweet 
cake baked with cream. 

Dark (ilirk), a. (A. Sax. deore. The word 
does not ocenr in the other Teutonic lan. | 
queers. Cog. perhaps Gael. and Ir. derch, 

black.) 1. Deatitute of oe not 
radiating or reflecting ight; obscure 


The sun to me is ¢ar&, 
And silent as the moon, Af iitees, 


2 Wholly or partially black; having the 
quality opposite to white; as, a dark colour 
or substance. 
i h, 
— ee ink 
3. — nr: een . _ — 
unfavourable prospecta; as, a 

— —* political affairs. 

There is, in ev true woman's heart, a spark of 
heavenly fire, which beams and blazes in the dare 
hour of adversity. 


irving. 
4. Obscure; concealed; secret; mysterious; 
not easily understood or explained; as, a 
dark saying; a dark passage in an author. 


What may seem dart at the first will afterward 
be found more plain. Hooker, 


What is * dark meaning, mouse, of this Hight 
wt abe: * 3 


5. Not enlightened with knowl + desti- 
tute of learning and science; rade; rant; 
aa, a dark age. 

The age wherein he liv'd was dart: but he 

Could not want sense who taught the wartd to see. 

ab ee 
6. Wanting sight; blind. 
Thou wretched daughter of a dart old man. 


Fit vessel, fietest imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his der4 sugpestions hide. Alfio. 


8. Keeping designs concealed. 

The d@vré unrelenting Tiberius Gihson. 
® Destitute of spiritual enlightenment or 
meana of grace. 


‘What did you mean," said A to BD, ‘by telling me 
that — was sich a very cert village? | rode over 
there to-<fay, and four the street particularly broad 


j, job; 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; = g, go; 


our’ 


3 


7. Morally black; atrocious; wicked: sints- | 
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and cheerful, and there is mot a tree in the place.” 
* The gospel is not preached there,” was B's laconic 
reply. F.C. Hatten, 
10. Not fair: said of the complexion.— 
Dark horse, in horse-racing, a horse whose 
capabili ties are not general y known, or con- 
cerning whose chances of success in a pend- 
ing race little or no information is be 
had; hence, any competitor for a prize or 
honours about whom nothing certain is 
known. 

Every now and then a daré Aorse is heard of, who 
is su * to have dome wonders at some obscure 

college. Camiridge Stetches. 
—— — tamad-house, Shak. 
Dark (dirk), n 1. Darkness; obscurity; the 
absence of light. 

There was neither fire nor candle: she died in the 
dart ens. 
ZA dark hue; a dark spot; a dark part. 

Some duras had been discovered, SAiricy. 
All the spirit deeply dawning in the daré of hazel 

eyes. Tenmyson. 
& Secrecy; as, things done in the dark. — 
4. Obscure condition or state; obscurity; a 
state of ignorance. 

We are as much in the @rré and as void of know- 
ledge as before, Læchc. 


Dark} (dirk), et. To darken; to obscure. 
That cloud of which oft doth dart 
Her goodly light, with smiles she drives away. 


Spenser. 


Darken (dark’n To make ‘fark or 
black; to deprive of fight: as, close the 
shutters and darken the room.--2 To ob- 
scure; to cloud, 

They (the locusts) covered the face of the whale 
earth, so that the land was dartenes’, Ex. x. 15. 
3. To make dim; to deprive of vision. 

Let their eyes be dartesed. Rom. xi ro. 
4. To render gloomy. ‘All joy is darkened.’ 
Ia. xxiv. 11.—5. To deprive of intellectual 
vision; to render ignorant or stupid. 

Their foolish heart was dartened, Rom. L ro. 

His confidence seidom darkened bis foresi * 


6. To obacure; to perplex; to render Ik less 
clear or intelligible. 

Who is this that daréeneth counsel by worda without 
knowledge? ob xxxvill. 2. 
7. To render less white or clear; to tan; as, 
a burning sun darkens the com lexion, — 
& To sully; to make foul; to make leas bright 
or illus om 
1 mast not think there are 


Evils enough to derkew all his goodness. SAad, 
You are darkened in this action, sir, 
Even by your own. Shak. 
Daxken ((lirk’n),e.& To grow dark or — 
, to grow less white or clear. 
Some Httie of this marvel he too saw 


Returning o'er the plain that then began 
To darkten under Camelot, Tenreysoor, 


Darkener (diirk’n-¢r), ». One who or that 


which darkens. 
Darkful t cnn, 4 a. Full of darkness. 
a be darkful." Wyeliffe’s 
ex 


‘All 
Darkish (dirk'ish), a. Dusky; somewhat 


Bible, 
durk. 

Darkle (dirk’l), v.i. [From darkling.] To 
appear dark or show indistinctly. 


To the right towers Arthon’s tet dewil + to the 
left dardies the castle, ‘Mag. 


— ede’ tn adv. [Derk and term. 
ting, as in flatlin the dark; at night. 


‘As a wakeful bie Po darkling.’ Milton. 
That though | wrestle derAling with the fiend, 
I shall o’ercome it. F. Possllie. 
Darkly (diirk’ll), ade. In a dark manner; 
obseurely; dimly; blindly; ancertainly; with 
imperfect light, clearness, or knowledge. 
What fame to future times conveys but au⸗ down. 


Darkness (dirk’nes), n. The state dr qua- 


lity of ng dark. More particularly, 
(a) the want of physical light; gloom; ob- 


scurity. ‘Darkness was upen the face of 
the ag Gen, L 2, (6) Btate of being or 
acting in the dark, or in circumstances 


where light is ——— privacy; secretness; 
secrecy. 
What 1 tell you in derAmers, that speak hedged in —_ 


(e) State of being blind physically; an 
state of mental or intellectual blindness or 
obscurity, more especially in respect of 
religious and moral subjects, ‘Sons of dark- 
ness.” Milton. 

Men loved darters rather than light, because 


their deeds were evil. Jn. iti. 15. 
Ring out the deréarrer of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that isto be. = Teremysonr, 





bh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; YH, then; th, thin; 


DARRAIGN 





(d) Condition af net presenting a clear pro- 

spect, view, or meaning to the mind; want 

of intelligibility; aa, the dariness of a sub- 
ject or discussion, — Darkness, Obsenrity, 

Dimness. Darkness, the opposite of light, 

and indicating the complete absence of it, 

whether the light is physical or mental. 0b- 
écurity, the state of being overclouded or 
concealed through the intervention of some- 
thing which obstructa the light, or the un- 
derstanding; as, clouds produce an obscurity 
in the sky; the style of thie author fa full of 
obscurity. Dimness, indistinctness, through 
the intervention of an imperfectly transpar- 
ent medium, or —— in the eye of 
J rson looking: it is specifically applied 
he sight itself; as, dimness of vision. 
Darksess and light are both alike to thee. 
Ps. cxxuiax, 22 
They were sow brought forth from edsewrity to be 
contemplated by artists with admiration and despair. 
Macaulay 
Not with a total blindness . , . bat such a dimmers 
that they could not see anything distinctly, Patrice. 

Darksome (dark’swm), a. Dark: gloomy; 
obscure; as, a darkeome house; a darksome 
cloud. 

Who hath not spent the derkrone hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
He knows you not, ye unseen Powers, Cariyle. 

Darky (diirk’), » 1. A popular name for a 
negro, from his dark complexion,—%. A 
policeman’s lantern; a bull's oye. Dickens. 
[Slang.] 

Darling (dir'ling),a. [A.Sax, deorling—deor, 
— and dim. term. ling.] Dearly beloved; 
favourite: regarded with great kindness and 
tenderness; as, adarting child. ‘Some dar- 
diag science’ Watts, ‘Darling sin.’ Mae- 


f (darting), n. One much beloved; a 
favor as, that son was the darling ‘of 
his father 


And can do nought but wail her aerding’s lows, 
SAak 


Dar’ (diir-ling-té‘ni-a}), n, (From 
Dr. Dartington, an American botanist.] A re- 
markable genus of American pite —* plants, 
nat. order Sarraceniacem, A single species 
is known from California. The leaves are 
long and trumpet-shaped, with a wing rising 
from one side of the mouth The single 
flowers have whitish sepals and purple 

tals; the atyle is pentafid. 

Darn (airn), vt [W. and Armor. darn, ir. 
darne, a piece, a patch. ] To mend a rent 
or hole by imitating the texture of the cloth 
or stuff with yarn or thread and a needle; to 
sew together with yarn or thread.—7'o darn 
wp, to patch up; repair. 

Te darn up the rents of schism by calling a council. 


Af titers. 

Darn (dirn),n A 4 ce mended by darning. 

Darn (dirn), ».¢ To damn (when used as a 

colloquial uath); as, darn that fellow; he is 

adarned hard cuss. (United 
t States. ] 

4 Darn (darn,) vf. ori [A. Sax. 
dearn, secret.) To hide. 
[Scotch.] 

Darnel (diir’nel), n. [From the 
fact that this plant is believed 
to cause intoxication it is 
called in Fr. ivraiz, from irre, 
drank,and Wedgwood accord- 
ingly connects ita lish 

/ name with Lith. durnas, fool- 


Y y/ ish,mad.) The popularname of 





Lolinm temulentim, the only 
poisonous British grasa It 
appeara to be the tnfelizx loli. 
um of Virgil, and the tares of 
Scripture. Its properties are 
said to be narcotic and stupe- 
fying, but recent researches 
have castsome doubt on its re- 
— deleterious qualities. 
tismetwith inourcorn-flelds 
Parner one n. One who 
Darnel (/. tema. Tenis by darning. 
pat ody ex, Darnix (dirn’eks, 
dirn‘iks),n. A coarse damask 
manufactured at Tou (Dornick), for 
hangings, carpets, &c. Written also Dariie: 
‘With a fair darnex carpet of my own.’ 
Beau. & Fl. See DoRNICcK. 
Daroo-tree (da-ri'tré), n. 
morus, or tian sycamore 
Darra (da'ra nm Same as Durra. 
t t Darreinet (da-rin’), 
(Norm. daraigner, deraigner, LL 
deraisnare, contr. from deratiomare—de, 
and ratio, reason, and (in the Latin of the 
middle ages) a legal account of one’s actions 
‘From the arena of the forum the term was 


zh, azire.—See KRY. 


The Ficus Syco- 


Ww, wig; wh, whig; 


DARREIN 





transferred to that of arms, as was natural 
when the ordeal by battle was considered a 
reasonable method of & ques- 
tion of fact.’ Wedgwood.) 1. To settle by 
battle or combat; to fight out. 
Two harneis had he dight 
Both suffisant and mete to darreine 
The bataile in the felde betwixt hem tweine. 
Chaucer. 

2. To 


an army; to draw up in order 
of battle. ‘ Darraign your battle, for they 
are at hand.” Shak. sense may have 
arisen from confusion with arrange. 
Darreint (da‘rin), @ [0.Fr. da der- 
rain, Fr. ter, last. See DERNIER.] In 
law, last; as, darrein continuance; darrein 
presentment, 
Tart (dart), n [A. Sax. darath. Cog. Ane. 
Seand. darrathr, O.HLG. tart, Fr. dard, It. 
Sp ty. dardo, Armor. dared—dart. Whether 
word is — English or came into 
the from the French is not quite 
clear.) 1. A pointed missile weapon to be 
thrown by the hand; a short lance. 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother, 
Death! ere thou hast stain another, 
Learnd, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dartatthee, &. Jenson. 
2 A missile weapon; anything which pierces 
and wounds, 
Til that his thoughts with derty, 
Were almost like a sharp-quilled porcepiac, Shak. 


Dart (dirt), vt 1. To throw a pointed in- 
strument with a sudden thrust. 
Th’ invaders ater? their bav'lins from afar. Dryden, 


2 To throw suddenly or rapidly; to send; 
to emit; to shoot: applied to small objects 
which pasa with velocity; as, the sun ts 
his beams on the earth. 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart, Mee. 
Dart (i(iirt), vi 1. To fly or shoot, as a dart; 
to fly rapidly, 
Through his manful breast dierted os pang. 
Foren. 
2 Tos and run with velocity; to start 
suddenly and run; as, the deer darted from 
the thicket. 
Dart (art), n See Dacz. 
Dartars (dlar'tiirz), n. pl. (Fr. dartre, tetter. 
A scab or ulceration under the skin 


lambs. 

Darter (diirt‘ér), % 1. One who throws a 
dart.2. One who or that which springs or 
darts forward. 

from out it leaps 


The finny darter with the glittering scales, Ayreon. 


3. A genus (Plotus) of web-footed birds of the 
elican tribe, resembling the gulls in form, 
‘ound near the eastern coasts of the tropical 
parts of America, and on the western coast of 
tropical Africa, as well as in Australia. The 
birds perch on trees by the sides of lakes, la- 
goons, and rivers, and after hovering over the 
water suddenly dart at their mag fig Pee 
unerring aim (hence the name lotus 
melanogaster la called the snake-bird, from 
the serpent-like form of its head and neck, 
the head being scarcely thicker than the 
neck.—4, An order eer of birds in 
the classification of Macgillivray, containing 
the king-fishers, bee-eaters, and jacamars, 
from their habit of darting on th . 
Darter-fish (dirt’ér-fish), m The Toxrotes 
jteulator, also called A 


fish (which see), 

* (dart’ing-li), ade. Rapidly; like 
Dartoid (diirt’oid), a. Of or pertaining to the 
dartos. id tissue, in anat. the struc- 


ture of the dartoa, which ia intermediate 
between muscle and elastic fibrous tissue, 

Dartos (dar'tos), n (Gr. dartos.] A con- 
tractile fibrous layer situated immediately 
beneath the skin of the acrotum. 

Dartre (dir'tr), nm [Fr.] Herpes or tetter; 
a term which has been used to designate 
almost all cutaneous diseases, 


aséailante, 
(dar-win'l-an), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Darwin, the celebrated naturalist; 
as, the Darwinian theory of development. 
See under DEVRLOPMENT. 


Darwinian (dir-win'i-an),n, A believer in | 


the Darwinian theory. 

Darwinism (diir'win-izm), n. Belief in or 
support of the doctrines of Darwin as to the 
development of animals and plants. 

+r [A form of daze (which see).) To 
grow dim-sighted. ‘Thine eyen : 
Chaueer, 


Dash (dash), «.4 [A Scandinavian word 
Fite, far, fat, fall; 











mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, mive; 
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originally: 0. E. dassche, dasche, Dan. daske, 
to slap, to flap, dask, a slap, Sw. daska, to 
beat, pale a a to.) 1. To cause to 
atrike enly and with violence; to strike 
or throw violently or suddenly; as, to dash 
one stone against another; to dash water on 
the face. 

Lest thou aa a thy foot against a stone. Mat. iv. 6. 

A foot more light, a step more 


true, 
Neer from heath-flower dashed the dew, 
Sir i#", Scott. 


2 To break by collision or striking; to shat- 
ter. ‘A brave vessel dashed all to pieces.’ 
Shak.—& To overspread or ; to 
sank: as, to dash a garment. ‘Life is 

with flecks of sin.’ Tennyson, [In 
this sense it strongly recalls Sc. tash, to 


place in a somewhat hasty manner; as, to 
dash paint upon a picture.—5 To mix, 
duce, or adulterate by throwi 
substance; as, to dash wine with water; the 
story is dashed with fables.—6, To disturb; 
to destroy; to frustrate. ‘To perplex and 
dash maturest counsels,’ Milton, 

The truth is, if we consider that great multitude of 
things to be known, and the labour and time required 
to the keowledge of each particular; it is enoagh to 
discourage and dash all attempt, and cause a care- 
less desgaair, 


Sowta. 
7. To confound; to confuse; put to 
shame; to abash; as, he was at the 
appearance of the judge. 
Dash the proud gamester in his gded car. Poge. 
8 To suffuse; to o 
Dashed with blushes for her slighted love. 


Addison. 

—To dash of, to form or sketch out in haste 

seamen execute hastily or with care- 

Jess rapi ity; as, to dash of an article fora 

e.—To dash out, to erase at a stroke; 
to strike out; to blot out or obliterate; as, 
to dash out a line or word. 

Dash (dash), ci 1. To rush with violence; 
to move rapidly so as to make a loud sound 
when an op object is met. 

All the loag-peat stream of life 
Dushed downward in a cataract. Tennyson, 
2, To display rapidity in performance. 

With just, bold lines he d@rrAcr here and there, 

Showing great mastery with lithe care. Rochester. 

Dash (dash), ». 1. Collision; a violent strik- 
ing together of two bodies, ‘The dash of 
clouds.’ Thomson, —2. Infusion; admixture; 
something thrown into another substance; 
as, the wine has a dash of water, ‘Innocence 
when it has in it a dash of folly." Addison. 
3. A sudden check; frustration; abashm 
as, his hopea met with a dash.—4. A rapid 
movement; a quick stroke or blow; a snd- 
den onset; as, to make a dash upon the 
enemy.—5. The capacity for unhesitating, 

rompt action, a3 against an enemy; vigour 

attack; as, the corps was distinguished 
for dash, 

Young Havelock has distinguished himself 
much by his forwardness anddasa, A. Russell, 
6 A flourish; blustering parade; aa, the 
young fop made a dash,-—7. A mark or line 
{— wee or printing noting a break 
or stop e sentence, or & pause, or a 
division of the sentence, Dashes are also 
used instead of parentheses.—& In music, 
(a) a small mark, thus t, denoting that the 
note over which it is placed is to be per- 
formed in a short and distinct manner. 
(>) A line drawn through a figure in the 
thorough-bass, directing the note represent- 
ed by that figure to be raised half a tone, 

Dash-board (dash’bérd), » A board or 
leathern apron placed on the fore part of a 
chaise, gig, orother vehicle to prevent water, 
mud, &e., from being thrown upon those in 
the vehicle by the heels of the horses. 

Dasher (dash’ér), ». 1. One who or that 
which dashes or agitates, as the float of a 

die-wheel, the plunger of a churn, and 

e like —-2 A dash-board (which see).— 
3%. One who makes an ostentatious parade; 
—— showy, impetuous man or woman. 
[Low. } 

* dash'ing), a. Impetuous; bluster- 

: ap (oa: showy; brilliant; aa, a dashing 
fellow; a dashing 
* But the society is very good still, is it not?" ‘Oh, 
enteel,” said the man, ‘but not so dashing as 
used to be." Lard — 


| Dashism (dash’izm), n. Brilliant courage; 
[Rare.] ! 


spiritedness; dash. 


He must 
dashism can allowed, Amex, 


Dastipot dash’pot), s. In mach. an a . 
atus for deadening the blow of any fal 


ent; | 


ght a duel before bis claims to... | 
universally — 
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Shak. 


Curse on thelr destard souls. — dbtizen, 


Dastard (das’térd), 2.¢ To make dastanily, 
; to * Rare] 


morouant ss 


* (das‘térd-i), mn. Cowardlines:; 
base timidity. 
Dasyclades 


(da-si-kla’dé4), n. pl [Gr 
dasya, hairy, and klados, the young slip or 
shoot of a tree.] A small nat. order of green- 
spored alee, which are either naked er 
coated with carbonate of lime, and have a 


one-celled simple or branched axis, whoried 
either throughout its whole or bear 
the summit with jointed branch Dasy- 


cladus, the typical genus, has threads free 


men, on which they carry their food. 
(da-sim’et-¢r), mn (Gr. dens, 
dense, and metron, measure.) An inatra- 
ment employed for testing the density of 
agas, See MANOMETER, 
(da-si-or'nis), m. [Gr. dasys, hairy. 


and ornds, a bird.) Bristle-bird, a genus of 
insectivorous birds, be to the thrash 
family, They are foun out the 


greater of Southern Aus 
—— n. pl (Gr. dasys, 
—— — eidos, likeness] A 
but tfamily of edentate mam- 
manis, the armadilh, 


monly called ti. 
> ap dasya, hairy. 


Dasyies (ae 2 (Gr. 
f The armadillo, 
and pous, a foot.) e 


8 gents 
See ARMA- 


(Gr. 
brush-tafled opossums, a 
tigrade marsw 

(Didelphys), which have 
¥ 
— — io boas oaiet 
us a) 
of a er, but of a sturdier form, of a dull 
black colour, * a yh oe 
a temper as to have or 
—— name of Bettis trreiaens, of 
Tasmanian devil) Former! 
destructive to —— 
Sieh “iene ee 
ex ous 
ns have much the ome nature and 
as European polecat. 
(da’si-Gr-t"nd), n. pl. (Gr. darys, 
hairy, and oura, a tail] A sub-family of 
marsupial animals, of which the genus 
Dasyurus ia the t: See DasyvRE. 
Dataria (da-té’'ri-a), xn The 
the chancery at Rome, from which all balls 


weight, and preventing any jar in the ma-| are issued. 





tabe, tub, bull; 





oil, pound; ti, Se. abune; —_§, Se. fey. 
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Datary (da’ta-ri), vn. 1, An officer of the 
chancery of Rome, who affixes the datum 
Rove (given at Rome) to the pope's bulls, 
2 Tho employment of a datary. 

Date (dat), n. [Fr., from L. datum, given, 
which was prefixed in a Roman letter to 
particulars of the time and place of its 
execution.} 1 That addition to a writing 
which specifies the year, month, and day 
when, and usually the place where it was 
given or executed In letters, it notes 
the time when they are written or sent; 
in deeds, contracts, wills, and other pape 
it specifies the time of execution, an 
usually the time from which they are to 
take effect and operate on the rights of 
persons, To the date is usually added the 
name of the place where a writing is exe- 
cuted, and this is sometimes Included in 
the term date,2, The time when any event 
happened, when saying wes transacted, 
or when anything is to done; as, the 
date of a battle; the date of Cosar’s arrival 
in Britain.—38. End; conclusion. [Rare.] 
What tine woukl spare, from steel receives ip dots, 


4. Daration; continuance. ‘Ages of a oe 
date.’ Milton.—5,. The period of time during 
which one has lived or anything has existed; 


a 

ai When his date 

Doubled her own, for want of playmates, he 

Had cost his ball, ancl flown bis kite, and roll'd 

His hoop to pleasure Edith, Tennyson, 

Date (dit), of pret. & pp. dated, ppr. dat- 
ing. 1. To write or note the time when a 
letter is written or a writing executed; to 
express, in an instrument, the year, month, 
and day of its execution, and usually the 
place; as, to date a letter, a bond, a deed, 
or a charter.—2 To note or fix the time of, 
as of an event or transaction; as, to date 
the fulfilment of a prophecy. 

Date (lat), o.% 1, To reckon. 

We date from the lute era of about six thensand 
years, Bentiey, 
2 To begin; to have origin. 

The Batavian republic dates from the successes of 
the French arins, kK. Bwerett, 
& To have a date; as, the letter dates from 
Rome. See DATE, n. 1. 

Date (dat), mn. [Fr. datte, for dacte, from L. 
dactylus, Gr. daktylos, a ttnger.) The fruit 
of the date-tree, the Phonix dactylifera, 
used extensively as an article of food by the 
natives of Northern Africa, and of some 
countries of Asia. It consists of an external 
pericarp, separable into three portions, and 
covering a seed which is hard and horny in 
consequence of the nature of the albumen 
in which the embryo plant is buried. 

Dateless (dat‘les), @. Having no date; hear- 
ing nothing to show date; so old as to be 


beyond date; that cannot be dated; having | 


no fixed term or limit; eternal. 
Precious friends hid tn cleath's #atedess night, Shad. 
The diatetess hills, which it needed earthquakes to 
lift anc delages to moul Kesher, 
Date-palm, Date-tree (:liit’pim, dat’tré), 
% The common name of Phanizdactylifera, 





the palm-tree of Scripture. Next to the 
<ncoa-nut tree, the date ts unquestionably 
1 most interesting and useful of the palm 
tribe, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; 8, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, din; 





4) or 60 feet, without branch or division, 
and of nearly the same thickness through- 
out its length. From the summit it throws 
out a magnificent crown of | feather- 
sha 
each of which in the female plant bears a 
buuch of from 180 to 200 dates, each bunch 
weighing from 20 to 25 iba The fruit is 
eaten freshor dred, Cakes of dates pounded 
and kneaded together are the food of the 
Arabs who traverse the deserts. A liquor 
resembling wine is made from dates by 
fermentation. Persia, Palestine, and the 
northern states of Africa are best adapted 
for the culture of the date-tree, 

Date-plum (dit’plum), # The fruit of the 
Diespyros Lotus; as also the tree itself. See 
DrospYy Ros. 

Dater (dat’ér), n. One that dates. 

Date-sugar ((lit’shy-gér), n. Sugarproduced 
from the fruit of the date-patm, and from 
some other species of the same genus. 

Datholite, n. See DATOLITE 

Datiscacem (da-tis-ka’sé-4), ». pl, [Gr. da- 
tiske, a plant mentioned by Dioscorides.} A 
small nat. order of plants, with apetalous 
flowers, but having closer affinities with 
Cucurbitacem and Begoniacem than with any 
of the apetalous orders. The most common 

lant of this order is Detisca cannalina, an 
erbaceous dimcious nnial, a native of 
the southern partsof Europe, whereitis used 
as a substitute for Peruvian bark, also asa 

Dating dye, and for forming cordage, 

Datiscine (da-tis’sin), n A snb- 
stance having the ap 
sugar, first extracted by Braconnot from 
the leaves of Datisea cannabina. It has 
been use as a yellow dye. (Cy HeOis 

Dative (da'tiv), a. (L. dations, from do, to 
give.) L In _ a term applied to the case 
of nouns which usually follows verbs or other 
parts of speech that express giving, or some 
act directed to the object,cenerally indicated 
in English by to or for. Thus, Latin datur 
tibi, it is given to you; mizsum eet (i, it was 
sent to him; fecit mihi, he toade or did to 
or for me; utilis thi, useful 25* 2 In 
law, (a) that may be given or disposed of 
at pleasure; in one’s gift. (+) Removable, in 
distinction from perpetual: sald of an officer. 
(e) Given or appointed by a magistrate or 
court of justice, in distinction from what ia 
given by law or by a testator; as, an executor 
dative in Scots law (= administrator). 

Dative (di'tiv), mn. The dative case. See 
the adjective. 

Datolite, Datholite (dat’d-lit, dath’é-lit), n. 
(Gr. dateomai, to divide, and fithos, a stone, 
from its tendency to divide into granular 
portiona.] The siliceous borate of lime, a 
mineral of two sub-species, the common and 
the botryoidal. The common is of a white 
colour, of various shades, and greenish gray. 
It occurs in granular distinct concretions, 
and crystallized. The botryoidal occurs in 
mammil concretions, or in botryoidal 
masses, white and earthy. 

Datum (dé’tum), ». pl Data (dita) IL.] 
Something given or admitted; any condi- 
tion, quantity, or other mathematical pre- 
inias, which is given ina particular problem. 
In general math, data are certain things or 

tantities aup to be given or known, 
rom which other quantities are discovered 
which were unknown or sought, In geor. 
datum and Aypothesis are synonymous 
terms — Datum line, in engin. the base line 
of a section from which ail the heights and 
depths are measured in the plans of a rail- 
way, &e. 
Datura (da-ti’ra), n. [From its Ar. name 


arance of grape- 


\ 





Thors-apple (Datera Stramoniwet:.—t, Root. 
a, Seed-veasel cut across. 


taterah.] A genus of solanaceous planta, 


lis stem shoots up to the height of | with large funnel-shaped flowers, There 


dl leaves, and a number of spadices, | 
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are several species, all of them possessing 
poisonous properties and a disagreeable 
odour. D. Stramoninm is the thorn-apple, 
all parts of which have strong narcotic pro- 
perties. It is sometimes employed as a 
remedy for neuralgia, convulsions, &e., and 
the leaves and root are smoked for asthma. 
Daturin (da-ti‘rin), n. A potsonous alkaloid 
found in the thorn-apple. See DatuRA. 
Daub (dab), «4 [According to Wedgwood 
from dab, an imitation of the sound made 
by throwing down anything soft. Some 
derive it from the Celtic, referring it to the 
root of Ir. dob, to plaster, W. dw, mortar, 
cement.) 1. To smear with soft adhesive 
matter; to plaster; to cover with mui, 
slime, or other soft substance. 
She teok for him an ark of bulrushes, and dawted 
it with slime anid) with plich, Ex. ii. 3. 
So will I break down the wall ye have dawhed with 
ungempercd mortar, Ezek, xia. 14. 
2 To soil; to defile; to besmear. 
Tim's honest, though dawded with the dust of the mill 


A, Cunningham, 
3% To paint coarsely. 
Ifa picture is diewAed with many bright colours, the 
i Mates. 
ous; to dis- 


vulgar admire it. 


4. To cover with something e 
ghise with an artificial covering. 
So smooth he aanded his vice with show of virtue, 


Stak. 
&. To lay or put on without taste; to deck 
awkwardly or ostentatiously, or to load 
with affected finery. 

Yet since princes will have such things. it is better 
they should be graced with cleyance than dawted 
with coat. Ba coe, 

Daub (dab), vi To practise gross flattery; 
to play the hypocrite. 

Conscience will not dant nor Matter, Sesetse, 

Daub (dab), n 1. A coarse painting. ‘A 
melancholy daub,” Sterne,—2, A viscous, 
adhesive application; a smear. 

Dauber (dab’ér), w. One who or that which 
daubs; specifically, (a)a builder of walls with 
elay or rand mixed with straw, (6) A coarse 
painter (¢) A low and gross flatterer. (d) A 
copperplate- printers’ tool, consisting of 
rags firmly tied together, and covered over 
with a pieco of canvas, for inking plates. 

Daubery, Daw (dal’é-ri, dabri), n 1,A 
daubing.—2. Anything artful 

She works ch by spells, by the figure, and 
such accra f this is.” — J w Shae. 

Daubing (dab'ing), n. 1. Anything adhesive; 
plaster.—2. Coarse painting. 

Such gross and dangerous dasArigs of black, ret, 

and white, as wholly change the very natural looks. 


Fer, Tayler. 

&. Gross flattery. Bp. Burnet. 

Daubry, » See DAUBERY. 

Dauby (dab't . &. Viseous; glutinous; slimy; 
adhesive, ‘ Dauby wax." en. 

Daucus (da’kus), a. A genus of umbellifer- 
ous plants, with spinous fruit of a some- 
what compressed oyate or oblong form. 
There are several species, but the most in- 
teresting one is the D. Carofa, which grows 
wild all over Europe, in chalky soils, and is 
believed to be the origin our garden 


carrot. 

Daud (dad), v.t. [Apparently imitative. See 
Data.) Tostrike; to slap; to pelt with asoft 
substance. [Scotch.] 

He'll clap a shangan on her tall, 


An’ set bairns to daxd her 


Wi dirt that day. Burns, 


Da vn, Same as Dawd (which see), 
Dar (dath), n. —* for dawache, aa 
much land as can tilled by eight oxen: 


Gael. daimh, oxen, and ach, a fleld.} An old 
Seotch division of land, capable of produe- 
ing 48 bolls. Professor Cosmo Innes says 
it consisted of two ploughgates of 104 acres 
each. It occasionally forms and enters into 
the names of farms in Scotland; as, the 
Great and Little Daugh of Kuthven; Edir- 
daugh. Written also Darach. 

Daughter (da’tér), n. (A. Sax. dohter. This 
word is common to nearly all the Indo- 
European languages. Comp. 0. tockter, D. 
dochter, Gr. thygatér, Per. doktarah, Skr. 
duhitri, Lith. dv&tté, Ir. dear--daughter. ] 
1. The female offspring of a man or woman; 
afemale child of any aye. ‘Sea king's dewgh- 
ter as happy aa fair” Tennyson. —2 A 
danghter-in-law; a son's wife. Ruth fii 18 
3. A woman. 

Dinah went out to see the dangAters of the land. 
Gen, xxxiv. a. 
4 A female descendant. 
Atme you sniled, but unbeguiled 
I saw the snare and J retired: 
The dawgAter of a hundred earls, 
You are not one to be desired. Tera y caec 








w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY, 


DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 


&. A title of affection given to a woman by 
a mau older in respect of years, or by a man 
whose character or office entitles him to 
esteem, as to a penitent by her father con- 
fessor. ‘Daughter, be of good comfort.” 
Mat. ix 22—6, The female offspring of an 
animal or plant. 

Daughter-in-taw (da'tér-in-la),n. =A son's 
wife 

Daughterliness (\lq'tér-li-nes), ». The state 
of a daughter: the conduct becoming a 


daughter, Dr H Mure 
Daughterly (dg’tér-li), a. Becoming a 
daughter, dutiful. ‘Your very daughterly 


dealing.’ Sir T. More. 

Dauk (dak), n. Same as Daick, 

Daunt (daut), vf. (0. Fr. danter, now domp- 
ter, to tame, from L. domitare, a freq. of 
domo, to tame Akin &c. davton.] 1. To 
repress or sulhidne the courage of; to intimi- 
date; to ilishearten; to check by fear of 
danger. 

Some presences dans! and aucoum us 
—V — — 

24 To conquer, ‘That ne with love may 
daunted be.’ Chaucer. 

Daunter (dant’ér), a, One who daunta 

Dauntless (ilaut'les), @. Bold; fearless; in- 
trepid; not timid; not discouraged; as, & 
dauntlesa hero; a dauntless epirit, 

The danntless spirit of resolution. 4444. 
Dauntless be rose and to the fight retumed. 


Prydem. 

Dauntlessly (dantiles-li), adv. In a bold 
fearless manner. 

Dauntlesaness (Jant’les-nes), n, Fearless. 
ness; intrepidity. 

Dauphin ( ‘fin, n. [Fr. dauphin, Pr. dat- 
fin, L. detphinus, Gr. delphin, a dolphin, 
the crest of the lords of Dauphiny. A name 
assumed towards the middle of the ninth 
century by the lord of the French province 
of Dauphiny, which was bequeathed by 
Humbert IL to the King of France in 1849, 
on condition that the 
should bear the title of Dauphin of Vien- 
nois.}) The eldest son of the King of France 
prior to gh rev — ie of 1830 

Dauphine, Dauphiness («i Rea dg’ fin-es), 
n wife or lady of the hin. 

dar), v. To dare. tSeote 1 

Daut, Dawte (dat),ot The same as Dawt. 

Dauw (ds), » One of the South African 
rebraa, the Equus Burcheilii, a species only 
found on the plains, 

Davallia (ila-val'li-a), n. [From Edmund 
Davall, a Swiss botanist.) A genus of poly- 
pouliaceous ferns, having sealy creeping 
rhizomes, which feature has given rise to 
the name hare's-foot fern applied to D. can- 
ariensis. The fronds are sometimes pin- 
nate, but more frequently pinnately decom. 
pound, elegantly cut into numerous small 
‘livisions, and bearing many fructifications, 
which form a series of cups or cyste at the 
margins of the sections, e genus is well 
marked by natural features, and is one of 
the most elegant found in our gardens. 

~Georgian (da‘vid-ist, da’- 
vid-jorj-i-an), ». One of a sect so called 
from David George, who, nm the sixteenth 
century, gave out that he was the Messiah, 
* marriage, and denied the reaur- 
rection, 


heir of the throne | Dawt (da), r.4 (Contr. for adaw (which see) } 
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boats by means of sheave and pulley, They 
are fixed 50 as to admit of being shipped and 
unshipped at pleasure. —Pishdartt, © spar 
with a —“ aheave at its end used for 
fishing the anchor. 

Davite (da'vit), n. [After Sir H. Dary. 
sulphate of alu:nina found In a warm co 
near Bogotain Colombia. It occurs massive, 
is of a fine fibrous structure, a white colour 
and silky lustre, and is very soluble, 

Davy Jones (avi jonz), n. [Said to be 
— Duffy, the name for 4 ghost or spirit 

the negroes of the West hulies, and 
= , the prophet, who was thrown iuto 

the sea. j Naut. the it of the sea; a 

nikker; o sea-devil—Dary Jones’ locker, 

the ocean; specifically, the ocean regarded 
as the grave of all who perish at sea. 

This same Davy Fours, according to the myth- 
ology of sailors, is the fiend Uaat presales over all the 


evil spirits of the deep, and is seen in various shapes 
warning the devoted wretch of death and P ar 


Davy-lamp, Davy's Lamp ((a‘vi- iam, div. wie 
viz lamp), » In mining, a lamp whose 
flame is surrounded with wire, invented by 
Sir Humphry Davy to protect the miners 
from exp! nsof fire-damp. Called also 
Safety-lamp (which see) 

Da’ (da‘vi-um), n. [After Sir H. Dery. ] 
A metal of the platinum group discovered 
in 1877 by Sergius Kern of St. Petersburg, in 
separating the metals rhodium and iri am 
*— some platinum ores. It is a hard sil- 

metal, slightly ductile, extremely in- 
fn ble, and has a density of 9385 at 25° C. 

Daw (da). », [Krom ery.) A fjackdaw. ‘The 
windy clamour of the daws.’ T'ennyson. 

Daw (da), «1. To dawn. ‘The morning 
dave.” Draytun. ‘The cock may craw, 
the day may daw." Burns. [Old Engtish 
and Scotch. ] 

Daw (da), vt. [See Do, in sense of to fare.) 
To thrive; to prosper; to recover health. 
[Seotch. } 


To dannt; to frighten. 


You daw him too much, In troth, sir, 3. Feuson, 


' Daw-cockt (la’kok), #. A male daw; a jack- 





Davidsonite (da’vid-son-it), n, A mineral, | 


a variety of beryl, discovered by Dr. David- 
son in the granite qua fhe Rubisiaw, near 
Aberdeen, Itconsists lly of silicates | 
of alumina and glucina, wit a little iron. 
David's Staff (da'vidz ataf),n A kind of 
— —— — = navigat jon, 
avina. vyne {i ‘na, ‘vin), ”. 
Vesuvian mineral, a variety of an a Ag 
of a hexahedral 
form and lami- 
tar texture, so 
called in honour 
of Sir H. Davy. 
Davit (la’vit), a». 
(Comp. Fr. dav- 
ier, which Littré 
conjectures may 
be from dapirt 
(lim. of David), 
& hypothetical 
tame for a car 
erp tool, it 
wing customary 
in France to give 
proper names 
te implementa. ] 





Davits. 


| 





— hence, fig. an empty chattering fel- 


Dawd (dpa), n. <A large piece, as of bread, 
cheese, (Scotch, ] 
An’ cheese an’ bread, frae women's laps, 
Was dealt about in hunches 
An’ dawedr that day. Burne. 
Dawadle (da’dl), 0.i. [Akin todaddle, and pro- 
bably to dowdy, a slattern. See Dowpy.} To 
waste time; to trifle; tosaunter. * Dawdle 
up and down Pall-Mall.' Thackeray. 
Dawdle (dal), ¢ 2 To waste by trifting; 
as, to dawdlle * a whole forenoon. 
Dawdle (da’ me he A trifier; a dawdler. 
Dawdler (da’ ier), n. One who dawilles; a 


Daw w-dressing (tn‘dre- i), n. The asanmp- 
tlon of qualities one is not entitled to; the 
assumption of the thoughts or actions of 
another as one's own: from the fable of the 
daw that dressed itself with peacovk’s 
feathers, 

Pg tg pia ——— 4 gees es 
to this—howheit not in danger of being ignominiously 
plucked for so contemptible a aiaw ressing. 

Sir 1. Haneiten. 

. Dawdy (da’di),n, A slattern, especially one 

who affects finery; a dowdy. 

Dawe,t». Aday. Chaweer. 

Dawiig (iain ing), ». The dawn; the dawn- 
ing 


Late at : ‘en, drinking the wine, 
And ere they paict the lawing, 
They set a combat hen between, 
To fight tin the daewing. Old ballad. 
Dawish (ila'ish), ade. Like a daw. 
5* rm (dak), n. A hollow or incision in 


ty (dak), v.t. To cut or mark with an 
incision. 
Dawk, (dpk), % (Hind. dk, a post.) In the 
Indies, the post; a relay of men, as for 
pod letters, despatches, &c., or travel- 
lers in palangains. The route is divided 
into stages, and each bearer or set of bearers 
serves only for a single stage. In some 
places there are horse-dawky or mounted 
runners, —Dawk-bungatow, a house at the 
end of a stage designed for those who jour- 
ney by palanyuin.—Te travel dawk, to jour- 
ney in palanquins carried by _— of men 
or by government tw 


aeons 
Nant, one of two projecting beams of wood , Dawm (dam), n An East Indian copper 
or iron on the side or stern of a vessel, used | coin of the value of one-fortieth of a rupee. 


for suspending or lowering and hoisting the | 





Fite, fur, fat, fall; mé, mot, hér; 


pine, pin; 


; Dawn (dan), wi. (A Sax. dagian, to dawn 





note, not, move; tibe, tub, bull; 


DAY 


| or become day, trom dag, day. Dugia 
regularly produced daw, seen in 0. EB and i in 
Se. daw, to dawn, but » was early introduced, 
hence 0.E. dawnen, Mod. E. dawn.) 1. To 
begin to grow light in the morning; to grow 
light; aa, the day dawns; the morning daiema 
It began to dame toward the frst day of the week. 
at, eRviL 1 
Brightest and best of the sons of the mornin, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine = i 


iicher. 

& To begin to open or expand; to begin to 
show intellectual light or aye a8, 
the genius of the youth begins to 

When life awakes and dawas at every — Pope, 
3. To n to become visible in consequence 
of more light shining wpon; to begin to open 
or appear; as, the truth daiens upon me. 

I waked underneath the dawning hill, Tennyrmm. 
, Dawn (dan), x 1. The break of day; the 
first appearance of light in the morning, 

Fairest of stars. last in the train of night, 

Hf better thow beloug not to the draw. Afton, 
2 First opening or expansion; beginning; 
rise; first ————— as, the dairn of genius, 
of intellect, &c, ‘ The dawn of time.’ Thom- 


sO, 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld thou — pow, 
These tender circumstances diffuse a ae 





serenity over the soal. Pope. 
Da (dan‘in: 1. The first sppear- 
ance of ght in ape ne ——— 


But sorrow returned «ith the daaersing of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted * 
— i. 
2. First opening or appearance, as of intel- 
lectual powers; beginning; as, the first 
dawning of notions in the understanding. 
Moreover always in my mind I hear 
A cry from out the dawning of my life 


Tennyeca. 

pa te (dapat), n. A sinspletan. 

(dat), ot [ ‘kin E. dote. ] To regard or 
‘rat with —— to pet; to caress; to 
fondle, [Seotch.] 

Much domed by the gocls is he, 
Wha’ to the Indian plain 
Succestfu’ ploughs the wally sea, 
And safe retures again. Ramtay. 

Dawtie (<dat'l), n. A beloved child: a dar- 
ling; a child mach funded through affection: 
soe used as a term of endearment. 


A. Sax. dag. Cog. D. Dan. and 
7, Goth, daga,G. tag; not can- 


with L. diss, a day, 1, That part of 
the time of the earth's revolution on its axis 
in which its surface ia presented to the sun; 
that space of time derth which it continues 
to be light in contradistinction to night, or 
that portion of time during which it is dark: 
but the space of time in which ft ts light 
being somewhat vague and indeterminate, 
the time between rising and setting of 
the sun is usually termed the day, and con- 
stitutes what astronomers call the artificial 
day. ‘And God called the light day.” Gen 
L&—2 The whole time or period of one re- 
volution of the earth on its axis, or twenty- 
four hours; called the natural day. 
And the evening and the morning were 4 Se diay. 
is 
In this sense the day may commence at any 
riod of ge —— The Rabylonians 
Fegan .the at sun-rising; the Jews at 
siin- cine 7 4 Egyptians at midnight, a 
do seve "satlons modern times, the 
British, French, Spanish, American, & 
This day, in reference to civil transactions, 
is called the civif day. Thus with ms the 
day when a legal instrument is dated begins 
and ends at midnight. In astron. a natural 
or solar day is usually considered to be the 
interval between the sun's leaving the * 
dian and his return to it. The le 
this day is continually varying. o 7 
the eccentricity of the earth's orbit and the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. A mean solar day 
is a mean of all the natural or solar days in 
the year. A sidereal day is the time of one 
apparent revolution of the fixed stara It 
iz uniformly equa) to 23 houra, 56 minutes, 
4°008 seconds.-—-3. Light; sunshine. 
Let us walk honestly asin the day, Rom. till 25 


4. Time specified; any period of time distin- 
guished m other time; age; time, with 
reference to the existence of a on or 
thing; as, be was a useful man in his day. 

In the day thou catest thereof thou shalt surely die. 





Gea it 7 
In this sense the plural is often used; ax 
from the days of judges; in the days of 
our fathers. In this sense also the word is 
often equivalent to life or earthly existence. 


5. Sc. fey. 





oll, pound; ii, 8c. abune; 


DAY 
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& The contest of a day; battle; or day of | 
combat; as, the day is our own. 


His name atruck fear, his conduct won the diry, 
Roscomoraen. 


6. An appointed or fixed time, | 
If my debtors do not keep their day, Dryden | 
7. Time of commemorating an event; anni- | 


versary; the same day of the month in any 
future year; as, George Heriot’s day; St. Bar- 
thelomew’'s day — Day by day, daily; every 
day; each day in succession; continually; 


without intermission of a day. | 


Dry dy day we roagolfy thee. 
Book of Common Prayer, 
But or only from day to day, without cer- 
tainty of continuance; temporarily.—To- 
day, on the present day; this day; or at the 
present time.—One day, or one of these days, 
sometime hereafter; sooner or later. ‘I 
hope one day to see you fitted with a hus- 
band.” Shak.—J Aave seen the day,a phrase 
implying that a person or circumstances 
were once different from what they are now, 
—-Day of grace, (a) in theol, the time during 
which mercy is offered to sinners. 
Life is the season God hath giver 
To fy from hell anc rise to heaven: 
That day of grace feets fast away. 
And none its rapid course can stay. 
Seotck Scripture Paraghrare. 
(6) pl. In old English law, days granted by 
the court for delay at the prayer of the 
plaintiff or defendant; three days beyoud 
the day named in the writ, in which the 
person summoned may appear and answer, 
(ec) In com, a customary number of days, in 
Great Britain and America three, allowed 
for the payment of a note or bill of exchange 
after it becomes due. A note due on the 
seventh of the month is payable on the 
tenth. The days of e are different in 
different countries. --- Day in court, a day for 
the appearance of parties in a suit.— Day's 
journsy, a somewhat loose mode of measur- 
ing distance in the East. The day’s journey 
of aman on foot may be estimated at about 
20 to 24 English miles, but if the journey is 
for many days, about 17}. A day's journey 
on horseback may be taken at about 26 to 
30 miles In acaravan journey with camels 
the — ee is about 30 miles for a 
short distance; but on an extended line 
somewhat less. The mean rate of the daily 


the genus Ephemera. They are so called 


because, though they may exist in the larval 
and pupal state 
for several years, 
in their perfect 
form they exist 
only from a few 
hours to a few 
days, taking no 
food, but only 
propagating 
their species and then dying. See EPHEME- 
RID&. 

Daylabour (a'la-bér), n. Labour hired or 

performed by the day; stated or fixed labour. 
Doth God czact dayfadvur, light denied? Aftitor. 


Daylabourer ((li‘lé-bér-ér), a. One who 
works by the day, 

D ht dda Utſen. 1. The light of the day; 
the light of the sun, as opposed to that of 
the moon or of a lamp or candle.-—-2 The 
space left ina wine-glass between the liquor 
and the brim, and net allowed when bum- 
pers are drunk, the toast-master calli 
‘No dayliyhts.” (Slang.]—T'o burn daytight. 
See BUAN. 

Day-lily ((la'li-lp, n. [So called because the 
benuty of its flowers rarely lasts over one 
day.) A genus of plants of the nat. order 
Liliacem, same as Hemerocallis (which see), 

Daylong (di‘long), a. Lasting all day. 

All about the fields you camght 
His weary dayleny chirping, Tennyson, 

Dayly (dili),a. The more regular, but rarely 

used, orthography of Dail 
Deymai 





Daytly (ApAetnera vielgatah 


t 
Datay.) A dairymuaid 

Dayman (di‘man), #, A daylabourer; one 
hired by the day. 

Daymare (ja'mar),n. A species of incubus 
which occurs during waking hours, accom- 
panied by the peculiar pressure on the chest 
experienced in nightmare. 

Daynet (di‘net),n, A net for catching small 
birds, as larks, martins, &c. 

Daypeep (da pep), nm The dawn of the 
morning. Milton, 

(di’rém), n. A prison ward in 


— the prisoners are kept during the day, | 


Day-rule, Day-writ (da'rol, da'rit), n. In 
law, formerly a rule or order of court, per- 
mitting a prisoner, in the King’s Bench 
prison, &c., to go without the bounds of the 

rison for one day. 





marches of armies is about 14 miles ina line 
of from eight to ten marches; but for a single 
march, or even two or three, the distance 
may be a mile or two longer.— Day's work, 
(a) the work of one day. 9 Naut, the ac- 
count or reckoning of a ship's course for 
twenty-four hours, from noon to noon, —- 
Days in bank, in England, days of appear- | 
ance in the court of Common Bench mays | 
in court are generally at the distance of 
about a week from each other, and have 
reference to some festival of the Church. 
On some one of these days tn bank, all ori- 
ginal writs must be male returnable. 

Day (da), n. a a to be a corruption 
of bay.) One of the compartments of a 
mullioned window. 

Daybed! (da’bed), mn A bed used for rest 
during the day; a sofa. 

Having come down from a daybed where I have 
left Olives sleeping. Siuek. 

Dayblindness (lA’blind-nes), a. The com- 
mon name for the visual defect called nye- 
talopia, by which objects are seen only in 
the evening and at night. It is the opposite 
of day-sight. Called also Night-sight, Noc- 
turnal-sight. 

D k (dA’byk), 2. A Journal of accounts; 
a k in which are recorded the debts and 
eredits or accounts of the day. 

Da (da’brik), a The dawn or first 
appearance of light in the mornitig, 

Daycoal (da’kdl), n. A name given by miners 
to the upper stratum of coal, as being near- 
est the light or surface. 

(da‘drém),n. A reverie; a castle 
in the air; a visionary fancy indulged in 
when awnke; an extravagant conceit of the 


fancy or imagination. 
Daydreamer (dé‘drém-ér), » One who in- 
dulges In daydreams; a fanciful sanguine 


schemer; one given to indulge in reveries 
or to building castles in the alr. 
(di‘drém-i), a. Relating to or 
abounding in daydreams. [Rare.] 
Dayflower (da'flou-ér), x. The 
of a genus of planta, the Commelyna. 
(da‘fi), n The popular name of 
those neuropterous insects which belong to 


ularname . 


school (da’skil), mn. A school taught | 


during the day, in which the scholars are 
not boarded. 


Opposed to evening-school, 
hoarding -schaot. 


Daysight (a’sit), m. Another term for 
hemeral f or night-blindness, an affection 
of the vision, in which it is dull and confused 
in the dark, but clear and strong in the day- 
light. It is a defect arising from nervous 
irritability. 
Da (daz*man), n. [Lit. one who ap- 
points a day for hearlng a cause.) An um- 
pire or arbiter; a mediator. 
Neither is there any deysnean betwixt us 
Job ix, 93. 
di'spring), 7. 


Da The dawn; the 


light. 
» the dinystgring trom on high hath visited 


us, Luke i. 7 
Daystar (da‘stiir), mn. 1. The morning star, 
Lucifer, Venus; the star which p es the 


morning light.—2 The sun, as the orb of 


ay. 
A sinks the day-sfar In the ocean bed. Afiiterr. 
Daytime — n. The time of the sun's 


light on the earth. 

Daywoman (da’wym-an), mn. A dairymatd. 
(Kare. j 

Daywork (dA’wérk), ». 1. Work by the day; 
daylabour,--2. Work done during the day, 
as eames from that done during the 
night. 

Daze (idiz), v.t e samo word as Ivel. dasa, 
to tire out; O.D. daesen, to be foolish, In 
A. Sax. dwaes, foolish, occura. Akin dizzy, 
doze. Dare, as in ‘to dare larka,’ may per- 
haps be another form of daze.] To stun or 
stupefy, as with a blow, liquor, or excess of 
light; to dim or blind by too strong a light, 
or to render the sight of unsteady. 


Sone flashed and others dased, as one who wakes 
Malf-blinded at the coming of alight Tennyson, 


dt (da'miid), n. [See | 


DEACON 








out | 





beginning of the day; or first appearance of — 


Daze (diz), n. In mining, a glittering stone. | 


(dazd), p. and a, Stunned; stapetied. 


‘ Let us go,” said the one with a sullen desert gioom 
in his face. Oude, 

| Dazied (da’rid), a. See Damstep. Shak. 
Dazzle (daz‘zl), v.f. pret. & pp. dazzled; ppr. 








ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; j, fob; f, Fr ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


dazzling. (Freq. of daze.] L To overpower 
with light; to hinder distinct vision by in- 
tense light; to dim, as the sight by excess 
of light. 
Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear, 
Yet dazave heaven, that brightest seraphin 
Approach not but with both wings veil rt eyes, 
edteae. 


2 Fig. to overpower or confound by splen- 
dour or brilliancy, or with show or display 
of anykind. ‘ Dazzted and drove back h‘s 
enemies.’ Shak, 

Dazzle (daz’zt), «i, 1. To be overpoweringly 
bright; as, the light dazzles. —2. Fig. to ex- 
cite admiration by brillianey, or any showy 
quality; as, her beauty dazzled rather than 
pleased, 

Ah, friend! to disaate let the vain design. Pease. 


3% To be overpowered by light; to shake or 
be unsteady; to waver, as the sight. 


I dare not trast these ayes; 
They dance iss mists, and dugeve with surprise, 


Dryden. 
Dazzle (laz‘zl),n 1, A dazzling light; glit- 
ter.—2. Fig. meretricious display; meretri- 
clous brilllancy. Moore, 
Dazzlementt (laz’zl-ment), n. 
power of dazzling. 


It beat back the sight with a durzlement, Downe, 


The act or 


Dazzler (daz’zlér), a One who or that 


which dazzles; specifically, a person who 
sevens an effect by gaudy or meretricious 
isplay. 
* be nny 5* We heed biel yt aclemalty, 
irs) 2 tO ply that he supe ae THe Tee 
Co rather a —2 deheus, 
(dazzling), mn. A popular name for 
a disturbance of vision, occasioned by a 
sudden — of powerful light, or by 
an internal cause. 
(daz‘2ling-I)), adv. Ina dazzling 
mauner 


DD. An abbreviation of divinitatis doctor, 
doctor of divinity. 

De- (de). A common prefix in English 
words, representing in most instances the 
Latin de, from, away from, down from, aa 
in debark, deduct, detract, decamp, descenil, 
decline. In some cases it represents the 
Latin dis or di, coming through the Fr. dé, 
as in deluge, Fr, détuge, L dilurivem; delay, 
Fr. délai, L. dilatum, In certain cases it 
has an intensifying power or no apparent 
power at all: as in deprave, despoil, deny. 

Deacon (d@kon), a. (L. diaconus, from Gr. 
diakonos, a nister or servant—dia, by, 
and koned, to serve.] 1. Eecles. a person 
in the lowest degree of holy orders. The 
office of deacon was instituted by the 
apostles, and seven persons were chosen at 
first to serve at the feasts of Christians, and 

distribute breml 

and wine to the 
communicants, 
and to minister 
to the wants of 
the poor. In the 

Roman Catholic 

Church the of- 

fice of the dea- 


the cup from 
the sub-deacon 
and present it 
to the persen 
officiating, to in- 
cense the choir, 
to receive the 
* pax from the 





officiating pre- 
Deacon, from Cloisters, late, and carry 
Liége, 1460. it to the sub- 


deacon, and at 

the pontifical mass to put the mitre on 
the bishop's head. In the Church of Eng- 
land the deacon is the lowest of the three 
orders of priesthood, these being bishops. 
riests, and deacona. The deacon nag Hak 

orm all the ordinary offices of the Chris- 
tian priesthood except consecrating the 
elements at the ad tration of the Lord's 
Supper, and pronouncing the absolution. 
In byterian churches the deacon's office 
is to attend to the secular interests, and 
in Independent churches it is the same, 
with the addition that he has to distribute the 
bread and wine to the communicants.—2 In 
Scotland, the = of an incorporated 
trade, who is the chairman of its meetings, 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, aruore.—See KEY, 
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and signs its records. Before the passing of 

the Burgh Reform Act the deacons of the 

crafts, or incorporated trades, in royal 
burghs, formed a constituent part of the 
town-council, and were understood to re- 
present the trades as distinguished from the 
merchants and guild brethren; but by the 
terns of that act the deacons are no longer 
as official and constituent mem- 

bers of —— — * * * re- 
spects the ts and usages of the ts are 
rved, aud are exercised without con- 

lon the part of the town council The 
deacon-convener of the trades in Edinburgh 
aud Glasgow still continues to be a consti- 

—— member of the town council. 

Deaconess (ds'kon-ce), n. 1. A female deacon 

in the tive church.—2 The term for a 

kind of quasi sister-of-mercy among certain 
Continental and other Protestants. Lee. 

Deaconhood (dé'kon-hyd), n. 1. The state 
or oftice of a deacon; —— —2 A 
body of deacons taken cone. ave 

Deaconry, — 7 n- on- 
ship), a, "The office, dignity, or ministry of 
a deacon or deaconess. 

Dead (ded), a, (A. Sax.dedd. See DEATH and 
Dik.) 1. Deprived or destitute of life; noting 
that state of a being or matter, or 
vegetable, in which the organs have ceased 
to perform their functions, and have be- 
come incapable of performing them, or of 
bene ba restored to a state of activity; as,dead 


— —— Ife, Ex. iv. 19. 
2 Indifferent; callous; inattentive; void of 
perception. 

That white dome, of St. Mark's had ettered in the 
dead car of Venice, ‘ Know thou, that for all these God 
will bring thee inte juclgment.” Ruskin. 

3. Resembling death; deep or sound; as, a 
dead sleep.—4. Perfectly still; motionless 
as — 3 a5, a —_ —— — 
un mg; unbroken by apertures, 
tions, or irregularities; as, a dea wisi 
a dead wall. —6 Unemployed; useless; nn- 
profitable; as, a man's faculties may lie 
dead, or his goods remain dead on his 
hands, Dead capital or stock is capital 
or stock which uces no profit. —7. Dull; 
inactive; as, a dead sale of commodities. — 
8. Still; deep; obscure; as, the dead dark- 
ness of the night,—0 Producing no rever- 
beration; dull; heavy; as, a sound. — 
10. Tasteless; vapid; Sp: Fitless: used of liquors. 
1L In a state of spiritual death; 
— lying under the powerof sin.—12. Pro- 
ing from corrupt nature, not from spi- 
ritual life or a gracious principle; un * 
ductive of good works; as, de faith; 
worka. Heb. ix. 14.—13. Impotent; —— 
procreate, Kom. iv, 19.—14 Producing 
death: sure or unerring as death; fixed; as, 
a dead certainty; a dead shot,—i5. In lane. 
pe eg * the — ot = — 
J e power of enjoying the nts 
of property; as, one —— or becoming 
a * is civilly dead.—16. Not commu- 
nicating motion or power; as, dead steam; 
the dead spindle of a lathe.—17. In paint. 
ing. applied (a) to a colour that has no 
f oa8 upon it, a condition generally produced 
the use of less than the usual quantity of 
ou and more of turpentine; (6) to a colour 
that is not bright, such as gray.—Dead-beat 
or dead exeapement, in clock-work, a —— 
kind of escapement, invented by raham, 
about 1770, with a view to lessen the effect 
of the wheel-work on the motion of the 


ndulum. In this esca t the seconds 
ndex stands still after each , whence 
—* name. See ESCAPEMENT,—~ lan- 


nay a language which is no longer spoken 
n common use * a £ people, and known 
oaly in * tin, Etruscan, and 
Sanskrit. — —2 dead and alive, 
dull; —— — — — J Dead as 
a@ door- nail, utterly, com letely, dead. [Vul- 
gar.j]—Dead lock, (a) a lock which has no 
nore or catch. (b) pt phrase expressive 
of the position of affairs when they have 
become so complicated or interlocked that 
they areat acomplete stand-still, and no pro- 
can be made with them,—Dead men, 

{a} bottlesemptied ata banquet, carouse, &e. 
The general was remarkably addicted to huye car- 


ousals, and in one afternoon's ign would leave 
more dead men on the field than he ever did in the 
whole course of his military carcer, =”, /rweng 


9 Naut. the reef or gasket-ends carclessl 

ft dang’ under the yard when the sail 
is furled Ins of being tucked in.—Dead 
men’s shoes (Sc, dead men's shoon), a situa- 


tion or possession formerly occupied by a 


void of | 








Dead (ded), n. 1. The time when there is a 
reniarkable stillness or gloom; the culmin- 
— pean, as the midst of winter or of 

At oun sine it was the ht that an * po ee 

on House at ic mt it 

poms nel ea ae. 
2 {Asa —D Those who are dead; the 

deceased; departed. 

—— Baptist; bho be sloon Sreme the dian, 

oi v. 2 

3% pl. In mining, the substances which in- 
close the ore on every side. 

Dead} (ded), v.i. To lose life or furce. 

So iron, On 90ek 6 hh oe Oe oe, ee 
Straightway. 

Deadt (ded), vt To deprive of life, for 
= = to make dead; to dull. * miata 

extinguished or  deaded,” 

Dead a (ed) * =e 3 boa hog approaching 
— cane: pel ana ger 
I was tired of reading, and dead deepy. Drctens. 

(ded‘ang-gl), n. In fort. the 
— in front of a parapet, which the sol- 
Jers within can neither fire upon nor see. 

Dead-beat (ded 'bét), n. 1 A dead-beat 
escapement. See under DEAD, a.—2 One 
who has completely failed in life; a loafer; 

a * —Rd nited States] 
bell ded behen — as Death-bell. 
centre, Head point (: (ded ‘sen -tér, 
d soint), n. In mech. that position of 
the arms of a link-motion in which they 
coincide with the line of centres, that is to 
say, when the links are in the same straight 
line. Thus, when the crank and connecting- 
rod of a steam-engine are in a it line 
the situation is expressed by saying that the 
engine ison — or lower) dead-centre, 
or that —— is at ita (long or short) 
Dead colouring (ded‘kul-ér-ing), 2 In 
pe the first layer of eolouns, usnaily 
tome e of gray, on which are superin- 

coloura. 
(ded’dé-ing), a. Causing or in- 

flicting d 

Hold, O dear lord, your dead-dotng hand. Spenser. 

Dead-door (ded'dér), n. In ship-building. 
one of the doors fitted to the outside of the 
quarter-gallery doors, in case the quarter- 
gallery —— be carried away. 

ed’), ot. 1 To deprive of a 
tion of i , force, or sensibility; to al te 
the vigour or action of; as, to aden the 


force of a hall; to deaden the natural powers 


or feelings. 

He that. . . learns to draden 

Lowe of seif, before hes pourney closes, 

He shall find the stulbbore thistle bursting 

Into glossy which outredden 

All voluptuous Powe. Tewnyron, 
2 To retard; to lessen the velocity or momen- 
tum of; as, ‘to deaden a rg * that is, 
to retard her progress. —3. minish the 
or shiri of; to ae vapid or 
; as, to deaden wine or beer,—4, To 
deprive of gloas or brilliancy; to reduce the 
—— as, to deaden gild by a coat of 


Se re et ee ome 


Deadener (ded'n-¢r), mn. A person or thing 
that deadens, checks, or represses. ‘ Incum- 


brances and’ deadeners the harmony.’ 
Landor. 
| Dead-eye (ded’i), m [Deadmean’s eye.) 








Naut. a round flattish wooden block, en- 
circled a rope or an iron band, and 
pierced Pik dices —— the lan- 
yard, used to extend the shrouds and stays, 
pe rh X oh eg — * 
Dead- n. In ship-building, 
Dead name of a midship bend. 
———— 
— as freight for the unocew 
in a ship, where a merchant has freighted 
the whole ship and failed to supply a full 


(ded'ground), m 1, In fort. 
same as Dead-augle (which see).—2. In min- 
ing. a in which there is 


Dead-h head (ded‘hed), n. 1. In founding, the 
extra length of metal given to a cast gun. 
It serves to contain-the pee which rises to 
the surface of the liquid metal, and which, 
were it not for the -head, would be at 
the muzzle of the gun. When cooled and 
solid, the dead- is cut off.—2. Naut. a 


been paid it is exe. 
cuted,—T'o pull the dead-horae, to work for 

wages d house | —— rye 
tal or other institution where 


The lips put on a derdish paleness. 9 Stagord. 
Dead-letter (ded’‘let-tér), mn. 1 A letter 
brag lies for a certain period uncalled for 
at the post-office, or one which cannot be 
oo t to the senbeeerumasinkeeen ned 
sen 
and returned to — Anythiag. 
as a condition, , &e., which has lost 


Dead - ad. - light (ded'lit), Naut, a strong 
port made to suit a cabin-window, 
in "which i is fixed, to prevent the wate 
te hm eny Bboy da a storm. 
Teadithood (doth ud), % [From deadly.) 


o (ded i -nes),n. The quality of 


ly. 

Pend tock —— See under Dean, 

Deadly a. That occasion 
5 fatal; des ve; a a 

* blow or wound. ‘The deadly level 
of a gun.’ Shak.—-2, Mortal; implacable: 
aiming to kill or destro ; as, adeadt 2* 
deadly malice; a dea iy fend, . 
ant is quick, skilful, and deadly.” Shek 
3.¢ Liable to death ; mortal. ‘The 
ata sendy 2 man.” W, yelige, Rom. L 23. 


| Ma li), ade. eg eye 


death; wag RE Rnd 


2, Mortally. 
He shall 

any alien eS 
3. Implacably; destructively.—4. Very; ex 
tremely; excessively. ‘So deadly cunning 
aman, Arbuthnot. [Vulgar or lodicrows } 
— made, made for death, hell, and 
a — — life, heaven, and 


ness, 
-ka-rul BH n An un- 
belliferous ts plant (Tha ** ) found in 
the south pe, Which is highly poison- 
ous. 
Deadly-} ded‘li-hand-ed), a. San- 
guinary: nanted (te kil 
The dardly-handed Clifford slew my steed. SAse. 
Deadly-lively ded'li-liv-li), a. Consisting 
ry a Bs of gloom 2 liveliness. 
yet: her black dress assumed sumebing of 
Cae ey ee Oe ey eee Kit was 


Deadly - nightshade —— 
The ra Bel * of the poisonous 
donna, nat. order ——— 
wing on the rubbish of old 
—— on waste ground about farm- 
houses. See Bass bones. 


Dead March (ded’mirch), mn. A piece of 
solemn music p at 

those of military men. The piece 
now played at the funeral of British sol 
diers is the march from Handel's 
oratorio of Saul. 


Hush! The Derd Afarch wails in a people's cars: 
The dark crowd moves, and there are sobs and tearx 
The black earth yawns: the mortal — 
Dead-meat (ded'mét), . The flesh of cattle, 
anne and pigs, slaughtered and ready for 


— — See under 
DEAD, a. 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mive; tibe, tub, bull; 


oll, pound; ti, Se. abwne; Ff, Se. fey. 
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Dead-neap (ded’nép), n. Naut. a low tide. ’ Dead-wall (led’wpl), n. A blank wall, with- | tant of complete deafn 
Deadness 


pepe n. 1 The state of being 
dead; want of natural life or vital power ini 
an animal! or plant; as, the deadness of a 
lim», of a body, or of a tree —2 Want of 


animation dulneas; languor; as, the dead- | 


ness of the eye.-8. Want of warmth or | 


ardour: coldness; frigidity; as, the deadneas 
of the affections. 

The mast curious phenomenon in al) Venetian his- 
tory is the vitabry of religion in pelwate life, and its 
deaduers ia public policy. Rashen. 

His grace removes the defect of inclimution, by 
taking of our natural deadnrss and disaffection to- 
wards then Kagers. 
4. Vapidness; want of spirit; as, the dead- 
nese of liquors. —5. State of being incapable 
of conception —e to the ordinary 
laws of nature. Rom. iv, 10.—G. Indiffer- 


ence; mortification of the natural desires; . 


alienation of heart from temporal pleasures; 
as, deadnesa to the world. 

Dead-nettle (ded'net-tl), a. The conmnon 
name of the species of plants of the genus 
Lamium, nat. order Labiatw, from the re- 
semllance of their leaves to those of the 
nettle, though they have no stinging * 

erty. There are several species found in 

ritain, as the white dead-nettle (L. allem), 
the red (4. ptrpurewin), and the yellow (L. 
Cfaleabdolon). 

Dead-oil (ded‘oil), n. Coal-tar. 

Dead-on-end (iled’on-end),a. Nawt, aterm 
applied to the wind when it is in direct op- 
position to the ship's course, 

Dead-pale (ded’pal), a. Pale as death; 
deadly pale. 

A wigaming shepe she floated by, 
Iatpade, between the houses high, Tennyson, 
Dead-pay (ded’pa), mn. Ailit and naut. the 
continued pay of soldiers and aallors acta- 
ally dead, but which dishonest officers 
charged against the state and appropriated. 


© you commanders 
That, tke ime, hare no dead-pays, Afassinger. 


Dead-plate (ded’plat), a A flat irou plate 
sometimes fitted before the bars of a fur- 
nace for the purpose of allowing the bitu- 
minous coal te assume the character of 
coke before it is thrust back into the fire. 
pl @ (ded’plef), n. A mortgage or 
pawning of lands or goods, or the thing 


wie 
Dead-reckoning (ded‘rek-n-ing), n. Naut 
the calculation of a *1 place at sea, in- 
— of observations of the heavenly 
WMLLCE, au 





simply from the distance she | 


has run by the log, and the courses steered | 


by the compass, this being rectified by due 
ahowances for drift, lee-way, Kc. 


Dead-ripe (ded’rip), a. [ Dead, completely, | 


and ripe.) Completely ripe. 
Dead-rising ‘ 
ing, that part of a ship which lies aft be- 
tween the keel and her floor-timbers towards 


oy | 
« ‘riz-ing), a In ship-bwild- 


the stern-pest. The term is generally applied | 


to those parts of the bottom, throughout the 
ship's length, where the aweep or curve at 
the head of the floor-timber terminates or 
inflects to join the keel, 

Dead-rope (ded‘rdp),n, Nawt.a rope which 
does not run in any block. 

Dead-set (ded'set), mn. 1. The fixed position 
of a deg in pointing game.—2 A determined 
effort or attempt; a pointed attack. Clarke. 
3 A concocted scheme to defraud a person 
in gaming. 

Dead-sheave ((led’shéy), mn. Nawt. a scored 
aperture in the heel of a top-muast, through 
which a second top-tackle can be rove, 

Dead-shoar, Dead-shore (ded’shor), a. A 
piece of wood built up vertically ip a wall 
which has been broken through. 

Dead-shot (ded’shot),m, [See DEAD, a. 13.) 
A sure marksman, 

Dead's-part (dedz’pirt), n. In Scots law, 
that part of a man's movable sucveasion 
which he ts entitled to dispose of by testa- 
Tent, or what remains of the movables over 
above what is due to the wife and chil- 
dren. 


Dead-stand (ded’stand), » 1. A dilemma; . 
a 


1 was at a dead.stanad in the course of my fortunes, 
when it Pearel God to provide me lately an empiny- 
Ment to Epain. Hewell. 
2. A determined opposition; as, he made a 
dead stand against that conrse. 

Dead-thraw (ded’thra), n. The death-throe; 
the last agony. [Scotch] 

Wha ever heard of a door being barred when a 
jan was in the derd-thraw! How d'ye think the 
Spirt was to get awa through bolts and bars like thact 

Sir If. Sent. 








Deaf (def), a. (A. Sax.de 


out windows or openings 


Dead-water (ded'wa'tér),n. Naut. the eddy 


water closing in with a ship's stern as she 
passes through the water. 

Dead-weight (iied’wat), mn 1. A heavy or 
oppressive burden. 

The fact is, fine thoughts, enshrined in appropriate 

language, are aeed-metyats upon the stage, unless 
they are struck like sparks frou the actien of the 
fable. CornAall Afag, 
2 A name | ty to an advance by the Bank 
of England to the government on account 
of half-pay and pensions to retired officers 
of the army or navy.--3. Neuf. the lading 
of a vessel when it comsista of heavy guuds; 
that 1833 of the cargo, aa coals, iron, &c., 
which pays freight according to its weight, 
aul not to its bulk. 

Dead-well (ded'wel), n. Same as Absorbing 
Well, See ABSORBING, 

Dead-wind (ded'wind), » Nant. a wind 
right against the ship, or that blowing from 
the very point towanis which she is sailing. 

Dead-wood (ded’wud), n. Nawt. blocks of 
timber jaid upon the keel of a ship, parti- 
cularly at the extremities, afore and abaft, 
to a considerable height one above anuther, 
and into which the two half timbers are 
secured. They are fastened to the keel by 
strong spikes. 








Dead-wool (ded’wyl), x. Wool taken frum | 
the skin of sheep which have been slaugh- | 
tered or which have died. } 

Dead-works (ded’wérks),n. Nout. the parts - 
of a ship which are above the surface of the 
water whon she is balanced for a voyaye. 


doo, Icel daufr, G, tau eaf. Connected 
with Sc. dows, dull, dover, to slumber, daft, 
stupid, as also with Icel. dofi, torpor.) 
1. Not perceiving sounds; not receiving un⸗ 
pressions from sonerous bodies through the 
air; wanting the sense of hearing, cither 


- wholly or in part; as,a deaf ear; a def man. 


Blind are their cyes, their cars are den⸗. 
Nor bear when mortals pray; 

Mortals that wait for their re’ 
Are blind and def as they. Mates, 


2. Not listening, or refusing to listen; not 


. Cog. D.doof, Dan, | | 





regarding; not moved, persnaded, or con- 
vinced; as, deaf to reason or arguments. 
They might as well have blest her: she was def 
To blessing or to cursng save from cue, Sramysom, 
3. Without the ability or will to regard spiri- 
tual things; unconce ‘Hear, ye dey.’ 
Is, xlii. 18.4. Deprived of the power of hear- 
ing; deafened, 

Deaf with the nalse, l took my hasty fight. Pvcu. 


5. Stifled; imperfect; obscurely heard. 


Nor silence is within, nor volce express, 
But a ore nolse of sounds that pever conse, 
Dryden, 
6. Barren; blasted, as, a deaf nut; deaf corn. 

Deaf! (def), ct. Todeafen. ‘Deafed with 
clamours.’ Shak. 

Deaf-dumbness (ief’dum-nes), » Dumb- 
ness or aphony arising from deafness, con- 
genital or occurring during infancy. 

Deafen (acto), 4 1 To make deaf; to de- 
prive of the gover of hearing; to inspair | 
the ongans of hearing so as to render them | 
unlmpressible to sounds -—2 To stun; to 
render incapable of perceiving sounds dis- 
tinctiy; as, deafened with clamour or tu- | 
nrult,—8. In arch, to render im ious to. 
sound (asa foor or partition) by means of 
sound-board. and p i. | 

Deaf (def'ning) In arch. the pug- 
ging used to prevent the se of sound 
through floors, itiona, and the like. 

Deafly (def'li), ade. Without sense of sounds; * 
obacurely heard. 

Deaf-mute (def'mit), ». A person who is 
both deaf and damb, the dumbmess result- 
ing from deafness which has either existed 
from birth or from a very early period of 
the person's life. Deaf-mutes communicate 
their thoughts by means of a manual alpha- 
bet. Under next article we give one of the 
forms of the two-hand alphabet invented 
about the close of the eighteenth century. 

Deafness (defines), n. 1 In ity of per- 
celving sounds; the state of the organs 
which prevents the impresaions which 
constitute hearing; want of the sense 
of hearing. Deafness occurs in every do- 
gree, from that which merely impairs the 
accuracy of the ear in distinguishing faint 
or similar sounds, to that state in which 
there is no more sensation produced by 
sounds in this organ than in any other part of 
the body. Dumbness is the usual concomi- 





DEAL 


and in general 
dumbness does not proceed frum any origt- 
nal defect in the organa of speech or from 





a ‘e A ¢ 
Ga E®, 


Manual Alphabet for Deaf-nutes. 


any mental incapacity, but from the want 
of the sense of hearing, which seuse enables 
us to imitate articulate sounds and to ac- 
quire speech. ~-2. Unwillingnesa to hear; 
voluntary rejection of what is addressed to 
the ear and to the understanding. 
Deaf-nut (def‘nut), ». 1. A nut of which 
the kernel is decayed. Henco—2 Anything 
on which expectations have been founded 
that turns out worthless; as, his share of 
his uncle's estate turned out a deay-nut 
after all. 
Deal (dél), v.t. pret. & pp. dealt; ppr. deal- 
ing. (A. Sax. delan, to divide, Icel, deila, to 
: from the noun. See DEAL, n.) 1. To 
tvide; to part; to separate; hence, to divide 
in portions; to distribute, as cards to the 
players: often followed by cut. 
Is it not to dead thy bread to the hungry? Is. Evil, 7. 


And Rome denls ent her blessings and her gold_ 
Tickel. 


2 To seatter; to hurl; to throw abont; as, 
to deal out blows. 
HHeslng through the shies, the feathery death 

— touen ce La ic ery Pryeien. 
He continued, when worse days were come, 

To dea? about bis sparkling ehajuence. {erdswwrta, 

Deal (dél}, cr. «1. To distribute; to divide; 
to share out in portions, aa in card-playing. 
2 To traffic; to trade; to negotiate, 

They buy and sell, they deaf and traffic, Suwth. 
3% To act between man and man; to inter- 
vone; to transact or negotiate between 
men. 

He that det/r between man and man miseth his 
owns creiiit with both. om, 
4 To behave well or ill; to act; to conduct 
one’s self in relation to othera. 

Thou shalt not steal, nor aaa/ falsely, 
Lev. xix. 12, 
—Te deal by to treat, either well or ill; as, 
to deal we' by domestics. 
Such one desis mot faisly Ay bis own mind. Lecke. 


~-To deal in, (a) to have to do with; to be 
engaged in; to practise; as, Tt deal ix poll- 
tical matters; they deal in low humour. 
(4) To trade in; as, to deal ia silks or in 
cutlery.—To deal with, (a) to treat in any 
manner; to use well or Ul 

Now will we dea! worse wifA thee, Gen. xix, 9 

Return... and I will dead well wit thee, 
Gen. arail o 

(6) To contend with; to treat with, by way of 
opposition, check, or correction; as, he bas 
turbulent passions to deal with. (c) Kecles. 
to treat with by way of discipline; to admon- 
ish. [Scotch] 

Deal (dél), m. (0.E. deel, del, A. Sax. det, 
a portion, a share; the Teut. forms are all 
very similar, as D. deel, a share, a portion, 
a board or plank; Dan. deel, Sw. dei, Goth. 


ch, chain; th, 8c. loch; g,go; j, job; fi, Fr. tom; ng, stig; TH, then; th, thin; ow, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KRY. 


DEALBATE 


dails, G. theil, a part, 4, & share. Dote, dale 
are from the same root.) L Lita division; 
a part or portion; hen an indefinite 
quantity, degree, or extent; as, a deal of 
time and trouble; a deal of cold; a deal of 
space. Formerly it was limited by some; as, 
some deal; but this is now obsolete or vulgar. 
In general, we now qualify the word with 
great; as, a great deal of labour; a great 


deal of time and pains; a great deat of Yami. 


In such phrases as, It isa great deal better, 
or worse, the words great deal serve as modl- 
fiers of the sense of better and worse. Baer 
true construction ia, It is better b —— 

deal. -that is, by a great part or difference. 
2 The division or distribution of cards; the 
art or practice of dealing cards. ‘The deel, 
the shuffle, and the cut.” Siift.-—3. The 
division of a piece of timber made by saw- 
ing: a board or plank. The name is 
ch efly applied to of fir above 7 inches 
in width and of various lengths exceeding 
6 feet. If 7 inches or leas wide they are 
called battens, and when under 6 feet long 
they are called deal-ends. The usual thick- 
ness is 8 inches, and width 9 inchea * 
—*—— size, to which other sizes may be 


i} inch thick; slit deal, half that thickness. 


4 Wood of fir or pine, such as deals are — 


made from; aa, a fluor of deal. 

Dealbate t ral’bat), - t. [L. dealbo, deal- 
batuim, to de, intens., and albus, 
white, * To —— 

Dealbate (dé-al’bat), a. In bot. covered with 


a very white ue powder, 
bation t ( —— 395— The act of 
bleac ,aw Sir T. Browne. 
Dealer (dél’ér), n. One who deals: one 


wishes te 26 i has exer with others; 
—— a trader; a trafficker; a shop- 
7a broker; a merchant; as, a dealer 
ap ay ; a dealer in hardware; a dealer 
pit ; a dealer in leather; a dealer in 
lumber; a dealer in linens or woollens; a 
dealer in groceries; « money-dedler. 
‘These small dealers in wit and —— 
* —2, One who distributes cards to 


deal teh ee {From its resemblance 
toa Trach rus ( rus) are- 
ticus,a fish —— found on the coasts 
of Orkney and Shetland, 
(dél'ing), m1. Practice; action; con- 
duct; behaviour. 
Concerning * dealings of men, who administer 
overoment,.. they have theis judge who sitteth 
heaven, Hooker. 
2. Conduct in relation to others; treatment; 
as, the dealings of a father with his children; 
God's deakngs with men. 

Tt is to be wished, that men would promote the 


happiness of one another, in all their private aradings, 
ainong those whe le w et. Addison, 


3. Intercourse in buying and selling; traffic; 
business; negotiation; as, Li 1 mer- 
chants have extensive ‘dealings with all the 
world. —4. Intercourse of b or friend- 
ship; concern. 
The Jews have no deatings with the — 
nh. 


¥ 
Deal-tree (dél'tré), n. The fir-tree, so called 
because deals are commonly made from it. 
Deal-wine (dél'win), ». Same as Dele-wine. 
Deambulate t (dé-am'bG-1at), —— deam- 
bulo, to walk about—de, from 
to walk | To walk abroad. 
Deam mt Coa am’bQ-14"shon), 2, The 
act of walking aby 
Deambulato: ayt (ie aan’b0-Lé- to-rl), a. Per- 
taining to wal 


bulatory | (dé-am'bi-lé-to-ri), nm. A 
covered place to walk in; 
aisles of a church, or ‘be 
the body of a church; a ery for walking 
in in a cloister, monastery, amd the like. 


arton. 
Dean (dén),». [0.Fr. dean, deien, Mod. Fr. 
doyen, nal L. decanus, one set over ten 


vrei =, oe —— 

—— or tary, ave n 
4 called because he ded over ten 
canons or prebendaries; but more probably 
because each diocese was divided into dean- 
erles, each comprising ten parishes or 
en Es Boginad, in venpant cf theke ar 
ei n a r ls 
ferences of office, deans are of six kinds: 
(a) Deans of chapters, who are governors 
over the canons in cathedral and collegiate 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 











pine, pin; 


672 
— oo of iars, who have 
tion aud cure of 
—— ——— urisdiction only. Of 
‘ormer class is the dean of Battle, in 
—— of the latter are the deans of the 


Arches in London, of Bocking, in Essex, and 
of Croydon, in “surrey "Rural deans, 
who were ne ced clergymen 
appointed by —— to exercise a certain 


ame pee 4 “districts of his diocese remote 
rom his personal superintendence. Their 
functions, however, have for many = 
become almust obsolete. d) Deans in the 
colleges of our universities, otticers appointed 
to superintend the behaviour of mem- 
bers and to enforce discipline. (¢) Honora 

deans, as the dean of the Chapel ] val, | Deart 


wi 
they may advise, likewise, in the 
concerns of his see.—- Dean of the 


of Scodland, the chet or head of a faculty; 
n the Un tates, or secretary 
— in aces te een ae a col 

asin a medical, theological, or scientific de- 


—— 3. The president for the time 
of 2 incorporation of barristers or 


awe joners; specifically, the os 
of incorporation of advocates in Edin- 
oi thas —Dean of gu in Scotland, origin- 
te of a royal burgh who 

wat —* ean —— company or 
ry P ; 

* ——— 
aresufficient, that they are erected 

aureeab to law, and that do not en- 


ther on private or pub rty. 
order insufficient bui —* be 


—_ 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Perth, 
elected as heretofore by 

continued as constituent mem! 
council to perform all the functions of 
office. — Dean of guild court, that — 


intion of weights and 
dén’é-ri), nm. 1. The office or the 
revenue of a dean. —2, house of a dean. 


Take her by the hand, away with her to the dean- 
ery, ated dispatch it quickly. Saad, 
3. The jurisdiction of a dean. 


Fach archdeaconry Is divided into rural deanertes, 
and each aeanery is divided into parishes. Séscastone. 


Deanship dén ip). The office, rank, dig- 
nity, or a dean. 


Because I don't value your dernship a straw, Soft. 
Dear (dér), a. [A. Sax. dedre, dire, dear, be- 
loved hig eal: O D dier, Mod. D, duur, 
; ool, ben and Sw. —— G, theuer, dear, bee 
ov priced, | 1. Bearing a high 
price in comparison with the usual price or 
domary, or high pesced’ tn comparioon With 
mary, or hig com Ww 
other articles: opposite to cheap (which see). 
The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear, SAad. 
2. Characterized by scarcity or dearth, and 
hence by exorbitance of price; a dear 
season. 3 © a Moh vals in extimalion: 
greatly valned; beloved; precious. 
And the last joy was dearer than the rest. = Pog. 


Be ye followers of God, as weer children. Eph. v. 1. 


From the notion of being highly valued 
comes that of being vitally essential 
We will drain our drarest veins, 


But they shall be free. Burns. 
From this the sense easily into that | 
of worthy of high poder wl rm important, 


either in a good or bad sense; thus, ——* 


appli 
it is phe equivalent to 
tabe, tub, bull; 


a foe, pain, &e., 


ndte, not, more; 


DEATH 





dan deadly, bitter, &c.; ax, ‘our dear 
peril” Shak * 


Weald I had met my dearest foe in hew 
Ere I had sees that that day. Shed. 


In the follo extracts ty wean to 
aay —_ "lectin ro 


You toward York shall bend with your dearest sored 
Aa 


Coesort with me in loud and deer petition Sat, 
What foolish bokiness broughs thee to their mercies, 
Whom thou in terms so bloody, and so deer, 
Hast made thine enemics. 
lh hgh A coger Shelton. 
n. darling; a word denoting 
nie ection or endearment. 
* That kiss I carried from thee, dear, Sard. 
Dear (dér), ade. 1. Dearly; very tenderly 
‘Su dear I love the man.” BAak—® Ata 
dear rate, 
Uf thou attempt it, it will cost thee deer, Shab. 
Dearborn —8 —— 
cle used in United States; 


Dear- t (dér’bat), a. [See Borert } 
Pu ata high price; as, dear-bouph 
* * Dear-bought blessings.’ Dry. 
Dearet (dér), n. 


Spenser. : 
Dearly (dér'li), ade, 1 At a high price. 
He buys his mistress deardy with bis throne. Drycim, 
we love our 
~&t Er 
Richiy 





‘ 
' Lonely; solitary; melancholy. ; 
| Dearness(dér'nes), n. 1. Scarcity; high price, 
or a higher than the one; 
* The dearness of corn.” Swift.--2 Fondnes: 
—— to the heart or : ‘oat 
value in estimation; 
love. ‘The dearness of fri 
The ap teo clothes the — are prone 
not his Tennyren. 
Poarngalt (den a. Same as Deraful 
i tobe —— 
™ ERNLY. 
| Denste cabeth), 0, [See Daan) 1. Scarcity, 
=f which makes food ; a8, a dearth of corn 
2 Want; need; famine. 
Pity the deerré that I have ia, 
By longing for that food so atime Sst. 


3. Barrenness; poverty; meagreness. 
That dearth of : 
wilth nay be stlereed in either page Brae 
Dearthful (dérth‘fyl), a. Expensive; costly; 
very dear. [Scotch. 
Ye Scots, zm wish ah oui Scotland well, 

WT bitter dearth. wines tomel, Pures, 
Dearticulatet (dé-lr-tik’i-lat), of [(L de, 
riv., and articulo, to joint, articulus, a 

Vint’) To disjoint. 
(dér‘i), n. A word of endearment; a 
Familiar. 





state of a , animal or bat 
more particu of an ant in which 
there isa total and permanent of ali 
the vital functions, when the have pot 
only ceased to act, but have the sts- 


ceptibility of renewed action. Thus the 

cessation of respiration and circulation 

, in an animal may not be death, 
animals 


In poetry and 


[fan indivi 
an individual. 
° — where is thy sting? 


iow wonderful is Death! 
Fecch and bis brother Sietp. Shasg. 


oil, pound; i, 8c. abune; fF, Sc. fey. 





1 Cor, 3¥. $5 
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DEATH-AGONY 673 DEBASED 
ae hype ot The whol t urner’s Sluve-ship) is dedl- turned repeated anoth The 
ina eat tonal bis hase eyes; cated to the = ——— * aves: general ‘unter of — ph ey in suc- 
When, turning round a cassia, full in view, sions, ... the power, majesty, and death/i/mers of is from to ele T 
Death, w all alone beneath a the open, deep, illimitable sea. Ruskin, seven to nine or eleven. To 
And talking to first met his sit. Tennyrovs. va wa the sound, the animal raises itself 


2 The state of the dead. ‘The gates of 
death. Job xxxviii. 17.—3 The manner of 
adlyi 

— vault da a dade of shin aaueo aii io 
the midst of the seas. Ezek, xxviii, & 


Let me die the death of the righteous, 


um, xxiii. to. 
4. A skeleton, or the figure of 1 skeleton, 
wo the > ymbol of mortality; as, a death's 
‘Strains that migh ‘create a soul 
— the a —_ — —* 
act of taking life unlawfully; murder. * 
to suffer a man of death to live.’ Bacon.— 
* Cause, agent, or instrument of death. 
*Swiftly flies the feathered death,” Dryden. 
it wen ene who ghonlé be the dungh of Bech his 
parents, Milton. 
a ae — 


I would make it death 
For any male thing but to peep at us, Tennyson, 
10, In theol. perpetual separation from 
and eternal torments; called the 
death. Rey. ii. 11.—11. "Separation or —_— 
ation of the soul from God; a 
the dominion of sin, and destitute o ‘gare 
or divine life; state of being spiritually dead. 
We know that we have passed from dart’ to life, 
we lowe the brethren, 1 John iii. 14. 
12. Anything dreadful as death. 


Me coca * such 
doctrines. ueny. 


—Civil death, separation of a — 
from civil sok —— ig — the enjoymen 
of civil —— as ——— —E 
of the . — 3 
Death- nena, ee n - 
— he uczls vnich imme- 
Death-bed es death 1. The bed on 
which a person dies or —e— in his 


A death-ed's a devector of the heart. Foeuag. 
Death-bed <eetybed) 5. Of or pertaining 
a death-bed, last sickness of one, or the 

— ethno 


A death-ted repentance ought not Indeed to be 
seglected, because it is the last thing that we can 
do. Ap. Atterbury, 
—Death-bed expenses, in Scote law, —— * 
meee with & per a person's last sickness. 

—— 1. The bell that 
-bell.-—2 A 
sound Li in i the ars ke int ofa ling el 
supposed t ttish peasantry to an- 
nounce the death of a friend. 

Pies “ths dark, an' I heard the death-ted/, 
I darena gae yonder for gowd nor fee. "Hoge. 


Death-blow (deth’bl6), n, 1. A blow causing 
death; a mortal blow. 


Her (Lucretia), 
Wheeedeath-Alver strech the daneions Geom, —— 


2 Anything which extinguishes hen: or 
blights cnet prospects. 
the death-diow of my hope, 
¥ semory immortal grew. Byron, 
Death-cord (deth’kord), n. A rope for hang- 
ing; the gallows rope. 
— amg meg t cola aed seal vi Biter 
lor t years our wars, 
To the nheard? F. Bailie, 
Death-damp (deth’damp), ». The cold 
clammy sweat which precedes death. 
Death: (deth’dans), n, The dance of 
death. rke. See under DANCE, n. 
Death-fire (deth'fir), n. A luminous appear- 
ance or flame, as the ignis Jatuns, supposed 
to presage death. 
And round about in reel and rout, 
The deark-firer danced at night. Coleridge. 


Deathful (deth’fy = a es 
murderous; destruc “2 

———— 

The death fel scene. 

2 Liable to death; mortal. 
The deathless gods, and death/ud earth. Chafman, 
Deathfulness (deth'ful-nes), n. A 
of death; state of be —— a an 
associated with, death 


Pope. 





ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; 
Vou. L 


g, 90; J, job; 


— Celera — To make dead; to 


sae iean ae a, er Immortal; not 
"object td to death, destruction, or extinction; 
as, d beings; deathless fame. ‘Goda 
—— are 2 deathless.' Tennyson, 
Ne‘er shall obtivion’s murky cloud 
Obscure his deathiess prake, Sir W" Foner, 
2 Unquenchable. ‘ Deathless thirst.’ Ay- 
town. 
"Death (deth ik), a, ** death. 
F wy slumber.” Pope. ‘ Deathlike 


quiet." 
Deathliness au (eth — —— of being 


Deathiy (deth cet a. Fatal; mortal: deadly. 
‘ Unwholesome and deathly.’ all, (Rare.] 
—— (deth-li), adv. So as —* resemble a 


—— 
ee ie Exhibiting the 


— Lae 
Death-pate, ae es 


—— 
*8* camp ma 
pam Oe a — 
—— 38 this country it is usnally 
calculated at 80 many per thousand per 
annum; on the Continent often at one in so 


Death-rattle (i — n A-rattling in 
the throat of a dying perme. 

seh yo (deth'ruk-l), n. Death-rattle. 

Death's door bom icecia ‘ated, 3. 4 ap- 


Beath’s-head ( Hhoad (iethried). The The Rin of a 


skeleton, or a or painting 
——————— 
What manner of death's-head it will bee 
When it is free 
From that fresh upper skin. Suckling. 


T had rather be married to a death’ seed with a 
bone in his mouth. Shak, 


wecths the largest apecien ef lopttopaorens | staan 
mw e species of lep us 
insect found in Britain, and systematically 
known by the name of "Acherontia atropos, 
The markings upon the back of the thorax 
very closely resemble a skull or death’s- 
head; hence the English name. It measures 
from 4 to 5 inches in expanse. It emits 
peculiar sounds, somewhat resembling the 
squeaking of a mouse, but how these are 
produced naturalists have not been able 
satisfactorily to explain. It attacks bee- 
ves, pillage the camer and d a 
ts. It is regarded by 
~ —* forerunner of death or other os 
Death’s-man (deths'man), » An execu: 
tioner; a hangman; be who executes the 
extreme penalty of the law. 
He's dead; I'm only sorry 
He had no other death's-man, Shak, 
Far more expressive than our term of executioner 
ts thal Ganctom: webers) coleman one of disth'sman, 
eraeds, 
Death sowgh (deth'snth), n. The last heavy 
breathings or sighings of a dying person, 
(Scotch. r 
Heard na the drawn death a! The 
death-rouga ot the 5* is as Bellow os a 
frac the grave. Biackwood's *7 


th-stroke —— * n. The stroke of 


death; a death-blow. 

th-struggle (deth’strug-gl), n Same as 
roe (dethrthr®), n. The pain which 
accompanies 

th-token —— Sa), n, That which 
indicates approaching dea’ 
Pads A — queued that —— 


—— (deth‘ward), ade, Toward death. 


— (deth’wo-rant), m 1. In | 
faw, an order from the proper — for 
the execution of a criminal,— ing 
which puts an end to hope or ——— 

Death-watch (lett woch), J * Asmall beetle, 
whose ticking is —— — 


a 


houses, where get into the wood. 
Their ticking is on 


to each other, which, if no answer be re- | 






= 


3 


— 


Death-watch Bestlo( 4. tesselatum)—1, Natural size, 
2, Maguified, 3, Head as seen from underneath, 


upon its hind legs, with the somewhat 
inclined, and beats its head with a great 
— and agility against what it stands 


Death-wound (deth’wind), n. 1. A wound 
causing death.—2. In mar law, a term 


my! ie sasting of a butt-end, or springing 


a ow Sa death- but 


she was insured 
Deaurate Lory — — (L. — deau- 
ratum, to a} To gil Bailey. [BRare.] 
— dé-g’rat), a. Gilded. — 
Deaurationt (dé-q-ri’shon), n. e act ot 


— ve, gp (dév' * Sw. *8 ne 
‘a, jeafen. o en; stupely 
noise, [Scotch.] 
M mate they deave os wi’ their din, 
Or patronage intrusion. Burns. 

Deyacchatet (dé-bak’kat),e.% [L debacchor, 

to celebrate the festival of 

—— 'o rave and bluster as a bac- 
chanal. 


Debacchation+ ((é-bak-kA’shon), nm A 


De (dé-ba'k! 
break up, as ice 
to bar, from L. — 
1. see a sudden 

—— — fosuy sudden out- 

ng 
persia stones —— other dabris A con- 
—— rout; an uncyntrollable flight; a 


Debar (i dé-biir’), 0.4, t. & pp. debarred; 
pr. d De and bar. Pro cut off 
— to —— *— —* 
approach, entry, or enjoymen out 
or exclude ; oe ue not deba — 
any rational enjoyment; religion re us 
from no real pleasure. 
were so low as to debar them, 
only trom the com — bet trom the common, de- 
life. 


— To — deprive, hinder, preclade, 
interdict, —x shnt out, 
Debardt luirb’), vt. To deprive of the 


Dobark (dé-bark’), v.t. (Fr. débarquer—de, 
and berque,a boator vessel.) To land from 
a ship or boat; to —— m on board 
any water-craft and place on land: to dis- 
—— —— artillery. (It is less 

in a transitive sense, than 
diseinbark } 


Debate (ir, vi To leave a ship or 
to the land; as, the troops 
—** at Stour o'clock. 
Debarkation (dé-biirk-d’shon), mn. The act 
of disembarking. 
Debarment ((é¢-bir’ment), mn The act of 
debarring — excluding; from ap- 
> ex 
Darrase (d2-ba'ras), vt. (Pr. debarrasser, 
to clear; to disentangle. ‘6 free from em- 
nt or en ment; to disem- 
—— att — : 
v tees. QD 
debasing. —— redace ‘con 
a gy! as a eae ah state: to reduce or 
lower in quality, purity, dignity, 
character, and the le; to viti- 
ate: to aduerate; to abess; a, $0 debase 


gold or silver by alloy; to debase the char- 
acter by crime; to de the mind by fri- 
ion ; to debase 4 by valent —— 
* To debase religion volous disputes." 
Hooker, 
Pleasure and sensuality dedase men into beasts. 
Broome. 
—Abase, *. See under ABASE. 


Debase , 
——— To humble, egrade, lower, 


Too eal of the sume _Debased (28. bist’), p. and @, 1. Reduced 


in estimated value; lowered in estimation; 








i, Fr. tom; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


zh, azure.—See KEY, 
43 


w, wig; wh, whig; 


DEBASEMENT 


reduced in purity, 
value; adul 
mean or des 
2 In her. applied to any- 
thing turned over or 
downwards from its pro- 


fineness, quality, or 
degraded; rendered | 
sable. — 


debasing; degradation; 
reduction of purity, fine- 
ness, quality, or value; 
adaiberstion: as, debase- 
iment of coin. —2’ A state 





An escutcheon de- 
based. 


Debaser — n. One who debases or 
lowers in estimation or in value; one who 
degrades or renders mean; that which de- 


bases. 
Devasingly (dé-biis'ing-li), ade. So as to 
ebase. 


Debatable, Debateable — bat’a- bl), a, 
(See DespaTR.] That may be debated; dis- 
—— santort 5 subject to controveray or conten- 

nm; as, a debatable question. 
The line which boanded the royal prerogative, 
shale boul doaum — 


——— — 

fe on ic s and coun. 

timed to tak take place, till, afier ages of strife, plain 

and durable landmarks were at length set up. 
AMuacaniay. 


—Debatable land, « tract of land between 

the Esk and Sark, claimed by both England 

and Scotland, and for a long time the sub- 
ect of dispute. This tract of land was the 
otbed of ves and vagabonds. 

Debate Soe n [ debat-—de, and 
battre, to beat. See BRAT. } 1 Contention 
in words or or I pyres discussion for eluci- 
dating tru ent or reasoning be- 
tween — of different opinions; dispute; 
controversy; as, the debates in parliament. 

Where ance we held —** a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art. Tennyson. 
2 Quarrel; strife; contention; fight; contest. 
Behold, ye fast for strife and deAate, Is, Iwill, 4 
In the da a Trinity next was & ae 
— F ay re were Gals 


— Red. of Glowe, 
But question faves and prond re: 
Gave signal soon of dire dedate, —X iP, Seatt. 


3+ Subject of discussion. ‘Statutes and 
edicts concerning this debate." Milton. 

Debate (dé-bit’)), vt pret. & pp. debated; 
ppr. — 1. To = ‘or in words 
or 2%, to maintain a 
cause ——— —— to discuss; 
op IR yy Baym 
as, the question was di hour. 


Debate thy caude with thy neighhour hi himself, 
. EY. @ 


2 — fight or contend for; to metve by arms 


— cause of religion was debated with the same 
srdeee fs Syne on en the ⏑—— * 
Prese 


Debating society, asociety for the purpose 
of debate 4 and improvement in extemporan- 
eousspeaking.—-Argue, Dispute, Debate, See 
under ARGUE. 

Debate (é-bat’), «i 1 To deliberate; to 
discuss or examine different arguments in 
the mind —2. —* * + To engage in 
combat; to 

Debatefult ( — F “4, Fall of _con- 
tention; con Debateful strife." Spen- 

ser.—2. ‘Quarrelsome; contentious. ‘So de- 
bateful and contentious.” Udall. 

Debehetallyt (dé-bat’fyl-li), adv, With con- 

n 


Debatementt dé-bat’ment), mn  Contro- 
veray; deliberation, ‘Without debatement 
fur cr, more or leas.’ Shak. 

Debater (é-bat'ér), mn. One who debates; a 
et a controvertist. 


batingly, dé-bat’ing-li), adv, In the 
es * 


Debauch (de-bach’), v.t. [Fr. débaucher, to 
debauch—de, and O. Fr. bauche, a workshop, 
in modern Saintonge dialect a task. The 
original — would therefore be to 
draw one a from his work or duty. The 
origin of hauske is unknown.] 1 To t 
or vitiate; * to debauch a prince or youth; 
to debauch good principles, ‘Her pride de- 
bauched her judgment.’ Cowley.—2. To cor- 
rupt with lewdness; to bring to be guilty of 
unchastity; to seduce ; as, to uch a 
woman,.—%, To draw away or lead astray 
* — 3*8 —_ = to debauch an 

= kine * break his 


Debauch — vi. To riot; to revel 
mé, met, hér; 





Fate, far, fat, fall; 





pine, pin; 


Debauch (dé- bach’ ),™ 1, Excess in eating 
or drinking; intemperance; drunkenness; 
gluttony; lewdness. 

The first 
Excess Da agen Agere per the ——— 
2. An act of debauchery. 

Sitemus, from his night's debauch 

Fatggued and sick 

Debauched (dé- bacht’), panda, Corrupted; 
vitiated in morals or purity of character; 
given to ste of dea characterized by or 
characteristic of — —— as, a very de- 
bauched debauched look; a man 
of debauched peinely les. 

bauchedly ((lé-bach’ed-li), adv. In a pro- 


fligate manner 
(aé- -bach’ed-nes), nm, In- 


—— — | (de ho ans n. A man given to 
intemperance or bace 
man habitually lewd or profligate. South. 
Debaucher (‘ié-bgch’ér), » One who de- 
bauches or corrupts others; a seducer to 
lewdness or to any dereliction of duty. 


—— — of the — 
ap story simple v aan 


bauchery b. Sprat. 
—— — of — par arth from duty or 


The ublic of Paris will cndeavour to complete 
the debauchery of the army. Burke, 
Debauchment (dé-bach’ment), n. The act 
of debauching or — ; the act of 
sedu from virtue or duty. «The ravish- 
ment of chaste maidens, or the debauch- 

ment of nations.’ Jer. Taylor. 
Debauchness! (4é-bgch’nes), n. The state 
being deba 
Debel t (dé-bel’), v.t. (L. debello, to subdue. 
See DEBELLATE.] To subdue; to expel by 


war. 
Hite long of oid 
Thou didst dede/, and down from heaven cast. 
Milfon, 


Whom Hercules from out his realm detedied. 
Warner. 


Debellatet (dé-bel’l&t), of. [L. debello, de- 
bellatum, to bring a war to an end, to ‘sub- 
due—de, priv., and bello, to carry on war, 
from hellwn, war.] To subdue. 

Debellation t ((lé-bel-la’shon),n. The act of 
conquering or subduing, 

De bene esse (dé be’né es’sé). = In law, 
for what it is worth; conditional to take 
an order or testimony de bene este, 2, that is, 
to take or allow it for the present, but sub- 
aS ppressed or disallowed on a 

urther or full examination. 

Debenture ((é-ben‘tiir), n (0. Fr. debentur, 
a receipt —, by the officers of the cou urt 

on recei their salaries—so called be- 


tifleate signed 


a person therein named, and with interest on 
the sum lent at a given rate. The granting 
of debentures is frequently resorted to by 
public companies, as railway companies, to 
raise money for the prosecution of their 
undertaking, _— undertaking being 


the govern- 
rtation of specitied goods 
the duties on which had been paid, —3. 


— bowd ox bit by whi we herein 


ment is charged to pay a — ex his 
assigns the * due on auditing his ac- 
count. 


Debentured (d lé-ben’tird), a. Entitled to 
drawback or debenture; secured by deben- 
ture. —Debentured goods for * 


a debenture has been given as being entitled 
to drawback. 


Debilet (de’bil 5 [L. debitie, weak.) Re- 
laxed; weak; feeble; d; faint; with- 

out . e wretch.’ Shak. 
Debdilitan 


hibited 
Debilitate (aebit' -tat), vt. pret. 
bilitated; ppr. devastating: —— —— SF 


note, not, move; 








tilbe, tub, bull; 


DEBOUCHURE 
ple, toweaken, genta 


— = 
w oO WwW the «' 
of; to enfeeble; — t or languid: 


as, intemperance debilitates the organs of 
digestion. * Various ills debilitate the mind.” 
pe a —* meee, enfecble, relax, 


Debiitating rae fV'i-tat- Tending 
or adapted weahen, — 
Debilitation — ta"shon), a. The act 


of Debility Wells, n. | ith, — 


————— of 


er 80 : —— —2—— 
of body; faintness ; _imbecility; as, morbid 
sweats Induce 


Methinks I —*— passion, 
‘And in thy cane ds gine my —— 
Ser &. Sadr. 
—-Debditity, In Jinbecility, all imply 
a want of —— Debitity is almost 
always applied — weakness; i 


weakness, bodily or mental; tubecility, 
general weakness of the 
gered however, mental weakness. 


The inconveniences of too strong — 
which are dedility, faintings. . 


Sometimes the races of men ma ——* 
the ryArmertics of birth. * ta 


a meanness of courage and fie 
city af eae Tempe. 
Debit (debit), n. (L debitum, from deteo, 
to owe, composed of de, not, and habe, 
to have=not to have, or to have lost the 
possession of.) 1. That which is entered in 
an account as a debt; a recorded item of 
debt; as, the debits exceed the credits — 
2. That part of an account in which bb en- 
tered any article of furnished to one, 
or money paid to or on account of one; as, 

—— debit,—- Debit side, in Look 

the k hand side of an account. 

De deb‘it), vt. —— with as a 

debt; Sa — 
of goods sold. 


or takes out or brings 
2 To enter on the debtor side of a book; aa, 
to debit the sum or amount of goods sold. 
Debitor! (deb'it-ir), n. A debtor.— Debiter 
ee —— an account-keeper; an account- 


Deb! (Suminization (d6-bi-ta’min-iz-a"shon), 
n. The act of freeing from bitumen. 
Debituminize ——— vt. pret & 


me debituminized; ppr. debituminizing. To 
rive of bitumen. 

(de-bla), n [Fr., from LL. deMa- 

dare, to take away n—de, from, and 


De ,| Debonairtyt (de-bé-nari-ti, 
de-bé-nar't), mn. Gentleness; courtesy de 
Written also Debonairtee. tan. 
— ——— — — 
€ = — 
* “With all 


a meeong = race —— 
= galety and debonairness in the world’ 


Beboah | 1 Geboeh), | wt —— 
a eg og debauch. ‘A deboshed 
“ & FL Bo teen: to 


lady.” 2 
dismantle; to render un 
Last his barks and vk hard 
— — 


Sometimes written Deboish. 

Debouch (dé- beet) ai. {Fr. d‘boucher, to 
issue hook) bouche, mouth; L bacca. 
the cheek. ‘o issue or march out of 3 
ann fanny Rogen Bt 
descry the the movementsef 


it he could 
the Spaniards and their botabone 
plain, with scarcely any opposition from —— 


Dédouché A gat my n (Pr. See See DE 
— ; hence, a 
market f ca 

Débouchure (dé-bi-shiir), mn [Fr.) The 
mouth or opening of a river or strait. 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; J, Sc. fey. 





DEBRIDEMENT 


Débridement (ili- -bréd- mah), 2 Fr. de. 
brider, to unbridie. See BRIDLE } n surg. 
an unbridling; the enlargement of gun-shot 
wounds by cutting one or all the parts im- 

licated, A the skin, the musclea, &. 

Debris (da-bré), n. (Fr., from dé, L. dis, 
asunder, apart, and briser, to break. See 
BRvuise.| 1. Fragments; rubbish; ruins; as, 
the débris after a conflagration, a railway 
collision, or the like; the débris of an army. 

Your grace is now Ceposiog of the debris of two 
bishopricks, among whic! the deanery of F — 
2In any accumtlation of broken and 
detached matter, aa 
which arises from the 
waste of rocks, and 
which ls piled up at their 
base or apy = Ry by 
water; Or & ‘ted heap 
of animal and vegetable 
matter. 

Debruised (dé-hrézd’), 
pp. In Aer. an epithet 
applied to an animal 
which seems restrained 
or debarred its freedom by having any one 








Debruised. 


of the ordinaries laid over it. 
Debt (det), » [IO Vr. debte (now dette), L 
debita, things due. See Desir.) 1. t 


which is due from one persun to another, 
whether money, or services ; 4 
which one person is bound to pay to or 
form for another; that which one is obl d 
te do or to suffer; a due; an obligation; as, 
the debts of a bankrupt: the debts of a noble- 
man; he has paid the debt of nature. 

When you run in def you give to another power 
over your liberty. Franaiin. 

My deep dett for life preserved 

A er mee! had well deserved. Sir i". Scoty. 
Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier's det. SAaek. 
2. Inlair.an action to recover a sum of money 
alleged to be due. —3. A duty neglected or 
violated; a gin of omission or of commission; 
a trespass; a sin. 

Forgive usa our detzs. Lord s Prayer. 
Debted t (det’ed). p. anda, Indebted; obliged. 
‘I stand dedted to this gentleman.” Shak. 
Debtee (det-’), «. In /aw, a creditor; one 

to whom a debt is due. 

Debtless (det'les), a. Free from debt. 
Debtor (det’ér), n [lL debitor, a debtor.) 
The person who owes another either money 

. or services; one who has receive 
m another an advantage of any kind. 
In Athens an insolvent deiter became save to his 
Of. Maford. 
famadeiter to the Greeks and barbarians. Row. i. 14. 
He ts a dedter to do the whole aw. = Gal. ¥. 3 


—Debtor side of an account, the part of an 
scorns in which debts are charged. See 
RBI. 

Debullition t Rote: li’shon), (I. de, and 
budlire, to bubble, from 6 . abubble,] A 
bubbling or seething over. Bailey. 

Deburse ¢ (lé-bérs’), o.¢. (See DispuRnsE.] To 
disburse; to pay. 

A certain sum was promised to be 
of Ormond in consideration of what 


id to the Earl 
chad debirzed 


for the army. Liudivw. 
Début (dé-bti), 2. [Fr.—de, and but, mark, 
butt, e word has its meaning from the 


bowl being brought from the butt on one 
commencing to p play at bowls] Beginning; 
— upon anything; first attempt; firat 

hence, first appearance before the 
* Mic, as that of an actor or actress on the 


stage. 

Débutant (da-bii-tan), mn. [Fr : One who 
makes a debut; a man who es his first 
appearance before the public. 

Débutante (dii-bii-taht), a. (Fr.] Awoman 
appearing forthe first time before the public; 
specifically, a female performer in a theatre ; 
making her first appearance. 


Deca- (deka) A prefix, from the Gr. deka, 
signifying ten. 

Decachordon (ile’ka-kord, de’- 
ka-kord-on), mn. [Gr, deka, ten, and chord4, 
atring.] 1. "An ancient Greek musical in: 
strument, triangular in shape, and havit 


ten strings —2+ Something consisti 
ten — & a bundle consisting of ten gs 
bound, aa it were, ther. ‘A decachordon 


of ten quodlibeti 
religion and — 

sate Wat Xt’min- it-ed), a. 
(L. de, off, and cacuminatus, pointed, from 
cacumen, a point] Having the top cut off. 
Decadal (ces —* ). @. Pertaining to ten; 


consistin 
Decade, Decad(dek’id,dek’ad),n [L.decas, | sae Bocad (a (dek‘id, dek’ad), n. IL decas, 


“ch, ahain; ¢h, Se. loch; g, go; §,Job; , Fr. ton; ng, sing; SH, then; | th, Se. loch; 


—— concerning 


B, go; 


j, job; 


i 
Decameter (4 
Décametre 


675 


decadiy, Fr. décade, from Gr. deka, ten.] The 
sum or number of ten; an “gate or group 
consisting of ten; specifically, an aggregate 
of ten yeara. 


Sa sleeping, 40 aroused from aleep, 
Thro’ sunny deceds new and strange, 


Or gay quinquenniads would we reap 
flower and quintessence of champs. 
CHIL SOM, 
, Decadency (dé-ka'dena, dé-ki’- 
den-si ” (rr. décadence, L.L. decadentia, 
from de and cado, Deculence, decidentia 


would be more correct according to the form 
which cade takes in classical Latin when 
compounded with prepositions.) Decay; a 
falling into a lower state. 


The old castic, where the family lived in their 
decadence, Sir i", Scott. 


Decadent (d5-kiden’, a. [Probably formed 
on the analogy of lecadence (which see)) 
Decaying; deteriorating. 

Decagon (de’ka-gon * “1Gr. deka, ten, and 
onia, a corner.) In geo. a plane figure 
these sides and ten angles When all 

and angles are equal it is a regular 


Decagonal (de rye. beg a), + Aa] or belonging 


écagon; 

Decagram, —— Mag anglicized 
8 —— 
(Gr deka, 


—— — er 
n 
ten, Décagramme —— ry — weight) <A 
French weight of 10 grammes or grams, 
equal to $644 drams avoirdupois, each 
gramme veg equal to 15'42249 grains. 
de’ka-jin), n. (Gr. deka, ten, and 
oyedi n — ] In bot. a plant having ten 
iB 
Decagynis de-ka-ji‘ni-a), n. (See DECAGYN. } 
The name given by Linneeus to those orders 
of plants in his system which have ten pistils 
us (de-ka-ji’ni-an, 
In bot. Saving ten pistils. 
(de-ka- hé‘dral), a. Having ten 
sides, 


Decahedron (de-ka-hé#dron), n, [Gr deka, 
ten, and Aedra, a seat, a base.) In geom. a 
fiyure or body having ten sides. 

(de-ka’né-a or de-kis’né-a), n. 
(After Decaisne, a French botanist.) A genus 
of plants, nat. order Lardizabalacew, dis- 
covered on the Himalayas, 7000 feet above 
the sea, remarkable as the only member of 
the ordernotaclimber, It sends up several 
erect stalks like walking-sticks, bearing 
leaves 2 feet long. Its fruit, which re- 
sembles a short cucumber, is palatable, and 
eaten by the Lepchas of Sikkim in the 


Himalayas. 
Decalcification (dé-kal’si -fi-ki” shon 


The removal of caleareous matter, as een 
bones; specifically, in dentistry, the removal 
of the hardening element of the teeth by 
chemical influence. 

Decalcify (dé-kal’si-fi), v.t, (L. de, priv., and 
eaiz, calcis, lime, chalk.] To deprive of lime, 
as bones of their — matter, ao as to 
reduce them to gelatine. See DECALCIFICA- 
TION. 

Décalitre (di-ka-lé-ir), mn. (Gr. deka, ten, 
and Fr. litre.} A French measure of *— 
city, containing 10 litres, or 61027 cubic 

ine 18, equal to 2} imperial gallons nearly. 

(de-kal‘o-jist), a, [See Dpca- 
One who explains the decalogue. 

(de’ka- og) (Gr. deka, ten, 
and logos, — ec con commandments 
or precepts given by God to Moses at Mount 

Sinai, which were originally written on two 

tables of stone. 


Men who can bear the , and feel 
No self-reproach, “erdewerth, 


(de-kam’e-ron), n. [Fr., — 
Gr. deka, ten, and Aémera, a day. J The 
anglicized name of the celebrated collection 
of tales by Boccaccio, which conalsts of 
100 stories, ten of which are told on each of 
ten days by seven ladies and three gentle- 
men who had fled from Florence to a coun- 
try house during the plague of 1348. 


de-ka‘jin-us 


LOGUE. 


mé-tér or de-kam’e-tér), 
n, Enclish form of Déecamétre (which see 
(dai-ka-ma-try n. [Gr. deka, ten, 


and mefron, measure.) A French mensure 
of length, consisting of 10 metres, and equal 
to 3987 English inches or 328 feet. 

Decamp (dé-kamp’), vi. (Fr. décamper—de, 
from, and camp, acamp,.} 1. To remove or 


depart from a om == camping ground; to 
march off; as, mped at six 
o'clock. 


The of the King of Portugal was at Elrasen 
the send of the last month, aad would — om the 
eath, ‘atler, 


hh, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





| Becapod 


DECARBONIZATION 





2. Ina general sense, to depart; to take one’s 
self off; as, he decamped suddenly. 


The fathers were ordered to deramy, and the 
bouse was once again converted into a tavern. 
Goids mith. 


Decampment (dé-kamp’ment), a. De- 
parture from a camp; a marching off. Rees. 
Decanal (dé’kan-alj, a. (See DEAN.) Per- 


taining to a dean or deanery. ‘ Decanal 
residence.” Churton. 
Decander (de-kan‘dér), mn. (Gr. deka, ten, 


and anér,a male) In dof. a plant having 
ten stamens. 

Decandria (de-kan'dri-a),n. The tenth class 
of plants in the artificial system of Linnweus. 
The plants hayc ten stamens, and one, two, 





Decandria (Cerastinm agnaticum) 


three, or more pistila. It includes Dianthus, 
Lychnis, Cerastium, Sexifraga, Sedum, Ox- 


Decandrian, Decandrous (ile-kan’‘dri-an, 
de-kan'’drus), =a In bot, having ten stamens, 
Decane (dé-kan’), n. (CypH».) A hydrocarbon 
of amyl el ca and the only form in which 
this radical can * made to exist in the free 
state. See AM 
(de. chau tr {Gr. deka, 
ten, and E. angwiar.) Hav lug ten angles. 
Decant {dé-kant’), of [Fr. déeanter, to 
decant—de, and canter, from O.Fr, cant, a 
rim, an edge, frum L. canthus, the tire of a 
wheel, Gr, Aanthos,a felloo. Or it may per- 
haps be from L.L. decanetare—de, and can- 
eta, Fr. canette, a little can, from L. canna, a 
—_ To pour off gently, a8 liquor from 
its sediment, or to pour from one vessel into 
another; as, to decant wine. 
Decantate{ (dé-kant'it), v.t. 
Baxter. 
Decantation (dé-kant-é’shon), n. The act 
of —— liquor gently from its lees or 
t, or from one veasel into another. 
Decanter (dé-kant’ér), nm 1. A vessel used 
to decant liquors, or for receiving decanted 
liquors; a glasa vessel or bottle used for 
holding wine or other liquors for filling 
lasses. One 


To decant. 


the d fe — who decants 
Devaphyllous (de-kafil-Ins), a. (Gr, dek 
e-kaf'il-Ins), 4. Tr. a, 
ten, an = on, a leat.) In bot. having ten 
leaves: applied to the perianth of flowers, 
Decapitate (lé-kap‘it-at), vt. pret. & pp. 
decapitated ; decapitating. [L.L. de- 


capife, deca ‘tatu, to behead--de, and 
caput, head.) 1. To behead; to cut off the 
head of.—2. To remove from office summar- 
ily. [United States, colloq.) 

SS (1é- “kap’it-i"chon), n, The act 


f 
Decapod (de’ka-pod n. (Gr. deka, ten, and 
pous, podos, a foot.) 1. One of an order of 
crustaceans having ten feet.—2 One of that 
division of the cuttle-fishes which have ten 


rehensile arms, 
Having ten feet; 


(de‘ka-pod), a 
—— to the Decapoda. 

(de-kap’o-da), n, pl. [See Deca- 
pop.] 1. The highest order of crustaceans, so 
called from hav — pairsof legs. They are 
subdivided into Brachyura, or short-tailed 
decapods, to which the name crabe has been 

ven; Macrura, or long-tailed, including 
shrimp, lobster, prawn, crayfish, &c.; 
and Anomura, of which the hermit-crab isan 
example. —2. One of the two divisions of the 
dibranchiate cuttle-fishes (the other being 
the Octopoda) They have two arms longer 
than the other eight, and bear the suctorial 
disca only at the —— — —* 
podal, ¢-kap’o-lal, de- 
kap’o-dus), a. Belonging to the order of 
decapods; having ten feet. 
Decarhonate (dé-kar’bon. Ba ee [ Prefix 
rive 





v. and carbonate.) To of car- 
od acid. 
tion (dé-kiir’bon-iz-i"shon), x. 
w, wig; wh. whig; xh, azure,—See KEY. 


DECARBONIZE 


The process of de riving of carbon; aa, the 
decarbonization cast-iron, & process re- 


— 
| 


sorted to in order to convert cast-iron into | 


atevl or to reduce it to the etate of malleable 


Decarbonize (dé-kir’bon-iz), rf. pret. & pp. 
decarbonized; ppr. decarbonizing. [De and 
earbonize, | ‘To deprive of carbon; as, to 
decarbonize steel 

Decardt (dé-kurd’), v.t. To discard. 


You hare cast those by, deeeraead them, Filefcher, 


dé-kiir'din-al-iz), 0.t. el 
ol 


and cardinal.) To remove from the 
cardinal. 


ten lines, (a (Or. debe, ton, 
Decastyle e’ka-stil), mn. tT. dexa, 
and styles, acolumn.] <A portico or colon- 


nade of ten columns. 


—— he cae }.a. Decorated with 
or hay ten columns; as, a decastyle col- 


— ~ sil - _ i 
deka, ten, syllabé, a ] ny 
ten syllables; aa, a de: 


The woods deny, the woods decay, _— 


Itt fares the land to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


vows are wort awa’ 


755* rg chee b pps Lk 


Sys. To decline, te, — 


deteriora’ 
waste, wither, fade, rot, mould: 
Decay, (dé-ki’), vt. To cause to fail; to im- 
; to —— to a worse state. Rare] 


that decays the wise, doth ever make 
try Shak, 


species of —— or 
to a worse or less perfect state; fendaney 
toward dissolution or extinction: a state of 
depravation or diminution; — — 
putrefaction; as, the decay of the bod 
mind; the decay of virtue; the decay 
empire. 
If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen into derazy. 
Lev. xxv. 36 
His (Johason's) failure was not to be ascribed to 
intellectual decay. Macaulay. 
He who hath pretest 


beauty lingers. Ayreon, 
2 Canse of decay. 


He that plots to be the only figure among ciphers, 
is the decay of the whole * —— 


—— mn. Astate of 
being impai 
— (dé-ka'ér), n That which causes 


Decease (dé-sts’), mn [ Fr. déeds, — 
death, from * weaned — — 
cedo, cess LJ hence, 
departure from & life; death 

Moses and Elias, who a 


lory, and 
spoke of his decease, which 
Jerusalem. 


ee * 
should - at 
ic —— 


Syn. Death, demise, dissolution. 
Decease dé-sés), 0. To depart trom this 
e; 


This gentle lady, 
Bis of of * entleman, our thems, deceased 


Shak. 
—— 
from life; ee ti pnw trequentty —— 
noun, the word und. 5 a8, 
the deceased left his home in good health. 
Decedent (dé-std’ent), a. [L. decedens, de- 
ce pp. of decedo, to depart—de, 
and * go.) > Temoving. 


dé-séd' deceased person. 

—— —“ 

Deceit ee et cee n. 
decepte 


from 

1. The quality of deceitful; guileful- 
ness; — * 

O, that deceit should dwell 

In such a gorgeous palace! Saad, 

2. The act of misleading a person; the lead- 

ing of another person to believe what is 
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false, or not to believe what is true, and 
thus to inanare him; any declaration, arti- 
fice, stratagem, or practice, which misleads 
another, or causes him to believe what is 
false; act of fraud; cheat; fallacy. 
My wie nor a 

aa wil — aaa 7 onewe 
And imagine deceits all the day long. Ps, xxxvdiil. 22, 


8. In law, any trick, device, craft, collusion, 
false representation, or underhand 

used to defraud another.—Fra Decep- 
tion, — See under FRAUD. —S¥N, Ardi- 


F —Se ec — 
udulent; ——— deceitful 
= ulen as, 
words; decelefut tful practices; deceitful persons. 
Ped we botg. Ine ip” 
There's nothing true but Heaven. Afoore. 
Syn. Counterfeit, delusive, designing, falla- 


cious, false, fraudulen hollow, hy tical, 
illusive, insidious, 

dé-sét’fyl-li), ade Ina t 
ful manner; — ee deceit; in a 


manner or with a view to 
The sons of Jacob answered Shechem and Hamor 
bbs father devestfietiy. Gen, xxxlv. 13. 
Deceitfulness (dé-sét'ful-nes), n. Disposi- 
tion or tendency to mislead — 2 ; the 
mall of — as, the deevit- 
Judes own: & man's deceitfulness may be 
tual; the deceit/ulness of a man's prac- 


Deceitless ((é-sét'les), a. Free from deceit. 
Bp. Hall. (Rare, 

Deceivable (dé-sév'a-bl [See DECEIVE. } 
| Subject X. deceit or npesition: 


pares Dirge biting soy exposed 


to 
— 
iter 2+ **24 apt to le merge error 
or deception; * Deceivable tradi- 
tions.’ Nilton. 
Deceivableness —— 
bleness to be deceived. — 
deceive; deceitfulness. vail i 
of unrighteousness.’ 2 Thea. ii. 10. 
Deceivably (dé-sév’a-bli), adv. In a deceiv- 
able manner. 


n. 1. Lia- 
to 


false, or disbelieve what is true; to impose 
on; to delude. 
‘Take heed that no man deerfee you, Mat. xxiv. 4 
If we say we have no sin, — 3 «3 oy 
¥ jai 


Seer Steer ae tenet ae 
wages ten times. Gen, xaxi, 7. 
2 To cause to fail In fulfilment or realiza- 
Se —— 

believed 
The ha: day approach’ 
be apey ny aprcnch, Dryden, 
3.+ To take from; to rob by frandulence or 
stealth. 


Piant fruit trees ap lanes border, am a 
Gne towers, Dut thin and sparingiy est we they doves 
the trees. a 


4. To cause to pass pleasantly; to wile away, 
These occupations — —— listless 
Wordsworth. 


hour. 
Syx. To misl beguile, delude, illude, 
cheat, circumvent, overreach, mock. 
é-sév'ér), mn. One who deceives; 
one who leads into error; a cheat; an im- 
postor. 
My father we! 
OP hes oe 
December bret oly el n. [L., from decem, 
; this being the tenth month among Oe 8 
——— who eee the 
The twelfth and last month the year i 
which the sun touches the tropic o ee 
corn, at the winter solstice, being then 
his greatest distance south ot the eq 


decem, ten, 
‘and fido, to divide. ] —— 
divided into ten parts; having ten divisions: 
applied to 


Decemloodar {desemiokaiie) « 


In bot. having ten cells for seeds: applied to 
capsules 


D 





ON 





Decempedal (dé-cem’pé-dal}, a. IL deerw, 
ten, and pes, afoot.) 1. Having ten feet, az 
a deceped 2} Ten fost in Bailey. 


Mase atta ver), mn. pi Decemvirs, 


— — ek oh kook L. One of ten 
—— who had absolute authority in 
Rome, from B.c. 449 to 447.—2 One 
of ten men in authority or appointed for 4 


special 

Decent ate pat @ Pertaining 
to the decernvirs in Rome. 

Decemvirate (dé-sem'vér-at), n. [L decem- 
viratus, the rank or office of a decemvir. 
See DECEMVIE. } 1. The office or term of office 
of the decemvirs or ten magistrates in Rome, 
who had absolute authority for two years. — 
2A of ten men in authority. 
Decencet (dé’sens 

with more decence 
Dryden. 


(dé-en‘né-ral. 
dé-sen'né-va-ri), a. [L cem, ten, and 
norem, nine. to the number 
nin ; & period or circle of 
etnetocm years 

( * a. decens, decentu, 
a of decet, it becomes.) 1. Becominz. 
t; suitable, in words, behaviour, dress, ani 


Milton. —2. Comely; graceful; Layne. of 


fale male — 
O'er the devent shoulders drawa. faite. 


& Free from immodesty; not obscene; 
modest, 
The Exnomians seem to have been of opiziva 


. as decent fortune; 
a very decent 50 “Any man 
of decent talents.’ rd newspaper. 


Coll 
Decontiy (désent-t0, * 1 we ge 
becoming propriety 
modesty. 


of distributing among 
number of individuals the power in a state, 





Fite, far, fat, fgll;  mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, mdve; tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i, Se. abwne; , Se. fey. 





DECENTRALIZE 
instead of placing the whole power in the 
hands of one individual. * 
Decentralize (ié-sen’tral-iz), vet. To distri- 
bate what has been cent: ed; to perform 
the act of decentralization w 


(dé-sep'ti-bil'i-ti n. The 
ara. of being capable or lable 
ved, 


shon), nm IL deceptio, de- 
—— from deeip on Soe 
tum. See DECEIVE.) 1. The act of deceiy- 
ing or misleading. 

All (prion is a misay of those slgus, wh! 
by compict or — wets m made the he — 
men’s aenltyinx or conveying their when South, 
: The state _< pnd deceived or 2* 3 as, 
neautions —— you pecu- 
liarly liable to fall into deception. 

We cannot unite the incompatible advantages of 
reality and dereftrom, the clear discernment of 
teuth and the exquisite enjoyment — * — 

aw! 
3. That which deceives; artifice; cheat; as, 
ascheme is all a gee = —* ee a 
deception.— Fraud, — See 
under Fratp,—Syn.D gn com guile, 
cheat, ble- 


shus), a. Tending to 
* Deceptious functions,” 


Deceptive (dé-sep’tiv), a. Tending to de- 
—— having power to mislead or impress 
alse opinions; as, a deceptive countenance 
— ap! —Decept ive cadence, in mu- 
vic, the close of a a on any other chord 
than that of the tonic step Be dg 
the dominant.—Syn. False, delusive, iHlu- 
sory, fallacious, deceitful 
(dé-sep'tiv-li), adv. Ina man- 
vo. 


frend. trick, 


deceive; wet Ata 
Shak. 


d 
Dect (ah-eepHrnes), n The 
power of deceiving; the tendency or aptness 
to deceive. 


Deoaptivity (dé-sop-tiv't 21 A thing 


Tenia son ens Hae paid 
as well quit the business; his No-thing will never 
ehy Meus as a Th - at af & —[[ a 

— “better not do. Cariyte. 
a, Tending to de- 
ties or means ad- 


ew et pe og ed ey Raper 

r. ar 
distinguish. ish. ‘Root in Skr. kr, to 
me to know.] 1 In Scots law, 
judge; to adjudge. 


The lords aecerned him t bac red 
new tack of the same teinds. “ Spaid. * 


2.To discern; to discriminate. 


They can see not! decern what keth 
for them, nor what con Reedy —— 


ga erty ot Se — — 
cree; to pass Lae pare an essen wo 
in all decrees and interlocutors. 


ene a appeal against the decerniture of 
D t. (L. decerpo, to k 
‘0 meh to ne 


Da! 
t (dé 
‘ok der < — — — — 


— ape lack) “That may 
dé-sérp pen), n. 1. The actof 


— 
—— ——————— 


aren ene of 

cur parents, then J must have been guilry of all the 

Sins that ever were oy or eee 
dana, 


Decertationt (dé-sér- ahem), a (L decer. 
tatio—de, and certo, to strive. } — 
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Dechristianize (\é-kris‘ti-an-iz), v.t. pret. 


& pp. dechristianized; ppr. dechristianiz- 
~~ De and christianize.| To turn from 
ity; to banish Ch belief and 

pon ae les from. 


See DESSIATINE. 

Decidatie (dé-sid’a-b}), a. That may be de- 
Decide (dé-+sid), v.t. pret. & pp. decided; 
ppr. Sting (L. decido—de, and cardo, to 
strike, to cut.) q t To cut off: to separate. 

Our seat denies us trafic here, 
The sea, too near, decétes us from the * 
wiler, 
2 To bring to an end; to determine, as a 
question, controversy, or struggle, by some 
mode of arbitrament; to. settle 
ving the victury to one side or the 
A to determine the issue or result of; 
to conclude; to end; as, the court decided 
—* case in favour of t the plaintiff; thereserve 
the contest; the fate of the bill is 
decided. 
Fd warrel toucheth none but us alone; 
at ourselves let us deetdeitthen,  SAak. 
Decide (dé-sid}, v.i. To determine; to form 
a definite opinion; to come to a conclusion; 
po et ray — a ju ent; as, the court de- 
in favour of the defendant. 
Who shall decide when doctors disagree? Fuge, 


Decided (dé-sid’ed), a. 1. Well marked; clear; 
unequivocal; that puts an end to doubt; free 
abbot ameseeticnabies en, a deel — 
able; unques e; as, a 
* A decided taste for science.’ Pres- 


I find much cause to oach myself that I bare 
tao op 86 long, ard mare on hae decided and public 
of m being a 
" ⸗ . Henry, Wirts Sketches. 
He had marked preferences, and . . . his 
were as decided as his prejudices, £din, Rev, 
2. Resolute; determined; free from hesita- 
tion or wavering; aa, a decide 
Decidedly (dé-sid' att), adv, 
or ——— manner; cle 
eclde in a manner to ude —* 
t+ (dé-sid’ment), m. Act of de- 
decision. Beau. & Fl 
Decldence! (dé-aid’ens or dee’‘i-dens), n. [L. 
— — ppr. rr to fall off 
A failing of. 


‘or decidua mem- 
falls off. See 
ee elevation oh the a membrane pel a 
rom layer o! 
mucous membrane of —— after 8 


—*— lining the uterine 


the 
Deciduate { (dé-aid'i-dt), a. A term applied 
to those as Man,the Quadrumana, 
Carnivora, Insectivora, Cheiroptera, and 
Rodentia, which throw off a decidua after 
parturition; or to the placenta of such ani- 


mals, 
Decide (dé-sid-i'1-ti), n, Deciduousness. 


Deciduous —RX a, [L. — 
— and cado, to fall.) Falling; not 
a 


permanent; 

4 both to tr to trees whose leaves 
in autumn and to the leaves or other 
of the plant which do so fall; thus a a 
—————— ear oppo to permanent 

Fy Mens; Op 
In zool. applied to parts which fall off 
a certain stage of an yo ee existence, 


DECIMATION 


! Décilitre (dii-si-1é-tr), n. A French measure 
of capacity equal to one-tenth of a litre, 
—— n A number in- 
volved to the tenth power; specifically, ac- 
cording to English notation, a million in- 
volved to the tenth power, or a unit with 
sixty ciphers annexed ; according to the 
French notation, a thousand involved to 
the eleventh power, or a unit with thirty- 
ciphers annexed. 
Decillionth (dé-sil'li-onth), a Pertaining 
to a decillion; having he magnitude or 


ion of Ay of a decillion ual parts. 
——— e quotient 
of unity arr ed by a decillion; one of a de- 


cillion equal parts. 

Decimi (de’si-ma, de’si-mi), n 
In music, an interval of ten diatonic de- 
grees, as from C to E, or third above the 


ovtare. 

Decimal (de’si-mal), a. [Fr., from L. deei- 
mus, tenth, from decem, ten.] Of or per- 
taining to decimals; numbered or . 
ing by decimals; having a tenfold 
or decrease; as, deeina notation; — 
coinage. — Decimal arithmetic, ina F 
sense, denotes the common system of arith- 
metic, in which the decimal or 
scale of numbers is used, or in which the the 
places of the figures change eir value in 
a tenfold proportion, the value being ten 
times ter for every — more towards 
the left hand, and ten legs for every 
place more towards the right. In a more 
restricted sense, however, the term is applied 
to decimal fractions. —Decimal fraction, 
a fraction whose denominator is 10, or aome 
number produced by the continued multi- 

cation of 10 as a factor, such as 100, 1000, 
c. In the notation of decimals the deno- 
minator is usually omitted, and to indicate 
its value a point is placed to the left of as 
many figures of the numerator as there are 
elphers in the denominator, mama — 
not be a sufficient number of figures in 
numerator, as many ciphers are pa as 
supply the deficiency. Thus js, i 80, ory 

Wits. OF 4y44, are decimals, an usually 

Witten 7°09, 008, 75. 475. From the nota. 

tion of decimals it is evident that the figure 

immediately following the decimal point 


denotes tenths, the next re hundredths, 
the third thousand Hence, the 
values of fi in di js, as well as in 
whole num are increased ina Pees 


a ng them one 
hand, ana diminished fn —— same 


point. -- Decimal measure, a mea- 

sure the unit of which ts divided into ten 
equal parts. — Decimal system, see METRIC,3. 

Decimal (de’si-mal), 1. eee 3 number ex- 

— — — and 

canoes exclusively, a decimal fraction. See 


bee sah, \ecfehonal-tsx0), 
n. 
or system of a decimal currency, —— 


measures, 
OOO, Bs enshon n. The 
2 —— — ‘orm to 


— en ata t. To reduce to 
the decimal sytem —* decimate cur- 
Decimally (de‘sl-malstly adv. By tens; by 


of decimals. 
Decimate — rt ei & pp. deci- 


collection of 
t but inde: 
—** were 


ners,--3. To destroy a 
te number of; as, the in- 





, & going away, a departure—de, | animals. it (ngtand) had had decimated itself for a question 
duro; dimton”” | Went o Big Snes yet ee | 
; ion. * D quality once & year, ‘ A tith- 
deceasion of the matter. “gram), n. The anglicized TT ret nngge pm ig 482 
Decharm (dé-chirm’), vt. [Fr. décharmer, | form of * (which see). - rag ' 
to take off a spell. See CHARM] To re- si-gram), nm A French | for punishmen 
move thes n ot ne en og ead = weight of ve enh — ia my = ‘a ow 
Herery | tem) sean et or position of Feo planets | 8 ‘The destruction of s great but indefinite 
Déchanssé 5-a4), a. In Aer. same as | when dhey cron tenth part of the nodtins er ee as of an army or in- 
Dismemberod. distant from each other. tants of a country; a heavy loss of life. 
ch, chain; ¢h, Se. loch; g,go; j,job; i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Kry. 


DECIMATOR 





tor (de’si-mat-ér), n One who or 
that which decimates. 
(da’si-ma-tr), m. A French mea- 
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55 (dé-si's0-ri), a. Able to decide or 


—6 -iz), vt To reduce from 


sure of — equal 8 eal apres led a civilized to a wild or savage state, Black- 
metre, or 318710 inches. | wood's M Mag. 

Decimole ( ——2 n. In music, & group Deck (ek) 0.4 [Same word as D. dekken, 
of ten notes, marked ‘10° over the top, and Dan. G. decken, to cover, with the 


ed in the time of eight or four. 
~Bexto (ile’si-mé-seks"td), fa 
The size of one fold of a sheet of pete 
am al when doubled so as to make sixteen 
eaves: said of a sheet of paper or of a book. 
Written usually [émo, 


Sn + (dé- — — wt 
er 


_[Fr. déchiffrer, to 


cipher, See 
CIPHER) 1. To —— — Seria to 
ciphers, by finding what letter each charac- 
ter or ta; as, to decipher a 


represen 
letter written in secret characters. 

Zetmane, that had the character in her heart, could 
easily dectpher it. Sir P, Sidmey, 
2 Toread what is written in obscure, we. per 
tially obliterated, or badly formed charac- 
ters —3, To discover or explain the meaning 
of, as of something that is obscure or dim- 
eult to be understood. To deci, an am- 
bignous speech.” Johnson.—4. To describe 
or delineate. {Rare in this — 

Could I give you a lively representation of guilt 
and borver es on this hand, and paint out eternal wrath 
a oy pan you the owsiton ef —— 
Bist or os er rm! 
himself denied by Chi South. = 
5.t To find out; to = to discover; to 
reveal. 





What's the news? 
Fag ope dg are both deriptcred, that’s the news, 
S marked by rape. 4444. 


whe needs either qoer’ muri" or ber * budget?’ 
the white will aacipher ex er well coough, 444 


herable (dé-si'fér-a-bl), a, That may 
ciphered or in 
Decipherer (dé-si'fér-¢r), n. One who ex- 


— a is written in stars or written 


—— — —— n Act of 


Decision ( —— n. IL. decisio, deci- 
stoniz, a cutting off, adecision. See DECIDE.) 
L+ Act of separation or cutting off; detach- 
ment of a part; division. . Pearson, — 
2 2 Determination, as of p question or doubt; | 

final judgment or opinion in a case which | 
has been under del tion or discussion; 
as, the decision of the Supreme Court; he 
has considered the circumstances of ‘the 
case and come to a decision, 
Her full and earnest eye 
Over ber snow-cold breast and cheek 
Kept watch, waiting decrston, cy ron. 
3. Determination, as of a contest or event; 
end, as of a struggle; arbitrament; as, the 
decision of a battle by arma 
Their arms are to the last decision bent, 
And fortune labouss with the wast intent. Drpalen, 
4 Report of the opinions and determina- 
tions of any tribunal; as, read the decisions 








of the Court of King’s Bench, of the Court | 
of Session, &c. —5, The quality of bel 
decided; unwavering firmness; prompt 
fixed determination; as, aman of decision. — 
Determination, Resolution. Each | 
of these words has two meanings,-—the one 
5 of deciding, determining, re- 
sol Ge other implying a habit * iad. 
the be pat a use that = words are | 
pared. quality = 
making up one's mind provipty oma clearly 
upon any disputed or int; * | 
mination, the settling ss some oe Nas of ac- | 
tion with a fixed —— stick to it: it | 
may often be — ied to stubbornness; 
resolution, the menial habit of oper g a | 
with constancy any course the has 
fixed upon. 
Martin Luther was equally distinguished for — 
d@eciston, his steadfast defermesrettios, 
his in ibe resolution. Goodrich, 


nouns, D. dek, Dan. dak, a cover, a ship's | 


G. decke, a cover, deck, a deck; closely 


akin to E. thatch (Se. thack), the root being 
that of L , to cover, See THATCH. | 
Lt To cover; to overspread; to puton. Wil- 


—2 To clothe; to dress the person: but 
usually, to clothe with more than ordinary | 
elegance; to array; to adorn; to embellish. 

The dew with spangles drobed the ground. Dryden. 


When, with newforce, she aids herc 
And beauty decés, with all that beauty 


gh 


above the upper deck, reaching forward 
from the stern to the gangway.—Gun- 
deck, in frigates, sloops of war, gun-brigs, 


which the are placed in battery.— 
Half-deck, under part of the quarter- 
deck of a ship of war, contained between 


deck. —Spar-dieck, that which is continued 
ina t line from the quarter-deck to 
the forecastle in frigates an 


one line,—-In a first-rate ship of war 
old type the decks below the main bie. | Declaiming 
—* are successively called the 
» and —To clear 
bey decks, to prepare a for action. 
Deck (dek), a. L. Fit to arms the Sock, of 


a vessel ; ss —2 Belonging 

to the deck: confined to deck; as, a 
leck passenger. 

Doce (dek), s. — pack of cards piled regu- 
larly on 


w H 

Tore oad —*—2 
2A pile; a heap; — 8 Mle, on ef 
papers. 


And fora I have 


paper-blurrer, who, on all occas 
For all times and all seasons, hath such trinkets 
Massinger. 


Ready in the deck. 
—To sweep the decks, to take off or carry away 
all the stakes on a card-table; hence, gener- 


ally, to gain ev 
Deck-beam (di ).™ A strong trans- 
verse piece of timber te across a 


support 
the deck and retain the sides at their proper 


distance. 

Deck Deck-load (dek’kir-gé, — 
vessel Cargo stowed on the deck of 
vesse! 


+A a jed to an eagle or 
other bird when the fea are trimmed at 
the edges with a small line of another colour, 

boat, acovered boat, with a hold or 
cabin sheltered from the weather. 

Decker (dek’ér),n. 1 One who or that which 
decks oradorns; a coverer; as, a table-decker. 
2A vessel that has a deck or decks: chiefly 
in composition; as, a two-decker; a three- 











Decisive (ds <Feiv), a, 1. Having the power peck-hook (dek’hik 
or quality of determining a question, doubt, | “timber bol Rechontaity athe athwart 5 
contest, event, &c.; final; conclusive; put- | how, connec the stem, tinsberm, and 
ting an end to controversy; as, the opinion deck-planks of the fore- | 
of the court is decisive of the question; the Decking (decking), n. 1. The act of adorning. | 
victory was decisite.—2. Marked by deci- | 9 Ornament; embellishment. ‘Such glo- 
sion or prompt determination, rious deckings of the temple.’ Homilies. 

A — instance of this attribute of — —— No aecting sets forth anything vo much a6 e@ection. 


(dé-si'siv-li), ade, In a conclu. 
sive manner; in a manner to end delibera- 
tion, controversy, doubt, or contest. 

Decisiveness (<é-si'siv-nes), n 1. The qua- 





Sir P. we kin 
Deckle (deck In 
frame ¢ wood fting an tk aathin 


rod which the the wid 
rough oF or ra 





lity of end doubt, controversy, and the of paper. 
like; conclusiveness.—2. The state of being -load, e as Deck-cargo, 
marked by decision or prompt determin- Deck-passage (dek’pas-fij), n. A passage on 
ation; as, decisiveness of character. the deck of a vessel. 

Fate, fur, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; néte, not, move; tabe, tub, bull; 


on the shallow mould | 
pis placed, andserving 
width of the sheet. (6) The | 








are pn ar n Aaut 
used for securing 


ais 


th. 

Declaimer (dé-klam‘ant, dé- 
n. 1. One who declaima; one who 
habi épeaks for rhetorical display; one 
who attempts to convince by a 
— eee ee 
2 — ee ee 


a —— 
Of liberty, se (ah iting) Comper. 


dé-klam‘ing), » The act of 
in public; the 
8 ic — — pas 


Declamation (de-kla-ma‘shon), » 
—— a or art of deci 


pablic; specially iy the delivery of = spect 


es oratory, a3 students af 
, &e.; as, a declamation; 
Seo art of deaidenation, 
enna Pabiis Intaned with ietie emotion , te fire 
of monotonous deciantation. — 
—J public in the tone and 
manner of an oration; a discourse ad: 
a eet 


to the reason or to the p: - 


the use of pretentious 
with more sound than sense; a5, mere * 


‘ion, 
SE San seunget te Ve Deacon 
favourable as declamention. FA. St. Foks 
Declamatort (de’klam-at-ér), nm A de 
claimer, 
Declamat (dé-klam‘a-to-ri), a. [L. de- 


theme.—2 Appealing to ihe passions ni : 
—— t solid ee 
_Declarable rable (aeiire-bb, a a. “That may be 
— —I klar’ant), ». One who 


declares. 1. 
Declaration (de-kla-ra’shon {L. deeia- 
ratio.) 1, act of d making 


5 speciti- 
cally, the document or instrument by which 
an announcement is authoritatively maze. 





oil, pound; U, Sc. abune; 


DECLARATIVE 


679 


DECLINE 





3. In law, (a) that part of the process 
Pleadings in which the plaintiff - forth | 
at large his cause of complaint; the narra- 
tion or count: in the criminal law of Scot- 
land, the account taken down in a 
which a prisoner who has been a — 
on fon of having commi 

wives of himself on his exemiaation. 

cial declaration, in civil — 22 the state- 
ments taken down in wri the parties 
when judicially examined as ——— 
facta on which the case resta. () A sim 
affirmation substituted in lien of an oa 
solemn affirmation, or affidavit, which the 
law allows in a of cases, such as 
those which relate to the revenues of cus- 
toms or excise, the 
departments of adm tion. Justices of 
the peace, notaries, &c., are also empowered 
in various cases to take voluntary declara- 
tions in lieu of oaths, solemn affirmations, 
and affidavits. —6,t Explanation. Chaucer. 
— af rights, see under RIGHT 


Declarative (dé-klar’a-tiv), a. Making de- 
claration, proclamation, or publication; ex- 


planatory; — or manifestation; 
assertive; declara 

The names of thi auld always be pry = from 
somethiag y declarative of their form or 
nature. Grew. i 


Declaratively (dé-klar‘a-tiv-li), ade. Ina 
declarative manner; by distinct assertion, 
and not impliedly. 

The priest shall expiate it, that is, declaraffvely. Sater. 

Declarator (dé-klar’a-tér), n. In Sevts fare, 
a declaratory action; a form of action in 
the Court of Session, the object of which is 
to have a fact declared judicially, leaving 


the legal consequences of it to follow asa _ 


—— — 5* 


of bastard. 
———— —I li), adv. By 
—— or exhibition. 


tory (dé-kla‘ra- to-ri), a. M. 
declaration, clear manifestation, or exhibi- 
tion; e decla 
tory of ¢ will of the legisla 
tory act, an act or statute which sets forth 
more clearly and explains the intention of 
the legislature in a former act.—Declara- 
tory action, in Seots law, same as Declarator 

Declare (ie-kir’) pret. & declared 

, oe : 

=* declaring. [(L. declaro, to declare—de, 

tens., and claro, to make clear, from elar- 

us, clear, See CLEAR. } Lt To clear; to 

free from obscurity; —— lain. ‘To de- 

clare this a little.” ‘omake known 

by words; to tell —— to manifest or 

communicate plainly in any way; to exhibit; 
to publish; to proclaim. 

1 will declare what he hath done for my soul, 
Ps. lavi. 16. 
The heavens declare the glory of Ged, —— Ps. xix, 1. 


3. To assert; to affirm; as, he declares the 
story to be false. —4 To make a full state- 
ment of, a8 of goods on which duty falls to be 
paid to the custom-house, 

A merchant of that + cannot declare at the 
custom-house merchan It itt one shig-load 
or land conveyance of hieber value than £ 2000, 

Arengham, 
—To declare one’s self, to throw off reserve 
anid avow one’s opinion; to show openly 
what one thinks, or which side he espouses. 

w considerable body, 
cccesinny Soukd not tah to alere cameos Pe 


Addicon. 

Declare (« ei 1. To make a decla- 

ration; to procl or avow some opinion 

or resolution in favour or in — to 
make known explicit 7 ——— 
to proclaim one’s sel ounce adhe- 
sion in favour of a party, y, &e,; with for or 
— as, the leclared for the 
allies; vic’ had not eieed ae either 
— the allied powers declared against 


Like fawning courtiers, for success they wait; 
Aad then come smiling, and — 3 — 


— — 
2. In law, to recite the causes of complaint 
nst the defendant; as, the _ iff de- 
rea in debt or trespass. —T'o declare off, 
to refuse to co-operate in any undertaking; 
to break off from one's ———— 
&c.--SyN, To state, rm, aver, assert, 
——* rotest, proclaim, announce. 
— p. and a. Made known; 
—* — Yi avowed; exhibited; mani- 
put proclaimed : recited ; 
pas ‘professed; ax, the declared value of 
merchandise; a wteclared enemy. 


gh, chain; ch, Be, Jock; 


rator of mar- 


6. 99; 


j, job; 





t-office, and other | 


t 





, Dediarediy (dé-klar’ed-li), adr. Avowedly; 
— — ss (dé- klir’ed-nes), m State 


of being dec 

poclares — n. Declare, 
in. * very differen: : 
Sir T. Browne. — 


Declarer ((é-klar’ér), a One who makes 
known or publishes; one who or that which 
—— explains ‘A declarer of tradi- 


Burton, 

— (dé-klen’shon), n. IL. declinatio, 
declinationis, a leaning from or away, from 
ciining appearing to Tine; declination; 
clining or a) ne; dec on; 
descent; —— declension of the land 
from to the sea.” Burnet.—2. A 

falling ae toward a worse state; a 

tendency toward a 


of excellence 
or perfection; as, the — * of virtue, 


of manners, of taste, of the sciences, of the 
fine arts, &c, ‘In the latter date and de- 
clension of his drooping yeara.’ South. 

But the fall, and ¢ declension, 
Wilkes's fame, prams Fb to which his 8 
name has passed for all purposes save the remem. 
brance of his vices . be multiade, 
Jesson to the followers of the ere 


3. Refusal; aoueiotenca—4. in. om, 
ta) the inflection of nouns, adjectives, and 
uns; the declining, deviation, or lean- 
away of the termination of a word from 

the termination of its nominative case; 
change of termination to form the oblique 
cases; thus, in Latin, from rex in the 


nominative case, are formed the 
genitive, regi in’ the pg ag in the 
accusative, and rege in the ablative. (6) The 


rehearsing of a word as declined; * act of 


declining a word, as a noun. te) A — 
bE — declined on the same 
declension, —-_Deckossion a 


boy needle, See under DECLINATION. 

Declinable (dé-klin‘a-bl), a. That may be 
declined; capable of changing its termina- 
— fn the oblique cases; as, a declinable 


Declinal ( (dé-klin’al), a. 1. down- 
wards; declining.—2. In geol. applied to 
the slope of strata from an axia. 
Declivant coon oak, —— 
ant), a. her, terms a ge 
pent, borne with the tal ~~ own 


Declinate (de’klin-at), a. oe declinatus, ahs 3 
of ot decline, declinatum. 
bot, bending or bent lr — —— 

— — 
to one side of a flower, as in Amary 
Declination (de-klin- — * L The on 
or state of ben down; inclination; as, 
declination of the head. —2 A coe om 
falling into a worse state; 


if oF 


better to a worse condition: dee —— 
ration; gradual failure or iution of 
st , soundness, vigour, or — 


subsidence ; _— appeasement; as 
declination passion. —3. A deviation Mae 
aright line, inaliteral sense; oblique motion. 
* The declination of atoms in their descent.” 
Bentley.—4. Deviation from rectitude in be- 
haviour or morals; obliquity of conduct; as, 

a declination from the path of in 
declination and violation the 
South.—S, The act of declini 


a 
heavenly body from the celestial equator, 
measured Gn a erent sites tanins theenek 
the pole and also through the body, It is 
equal to the complement of the polar dis- 
tance of the body, and is said to be north 
or south according as the body is north or 
Pa of the equator. Great circles passing 
at right the poles, and cutting the equator 

t angles, are called of declina- 
Twenty-four circles of declination, 
dividing the equator into twenty-four arcs 
of 15° ence are called hour circles or horary 
two of 
e are of 


call 

of the horizon, contained —— the ver- 
tical plane and the prime vertical circle, if 
reckoned from ¢ast or west, or between the 
meridian and the it’ reckoned from 
north or south —8. ngrarn. declension; the 
inflection of a noun through its various ter- 
minations. ‘Declination of a noun.’ John- 
son, Declination of the compass or needle, 
or magnetic declination, the variation of the 
magnetic needle from the true meridian of | 


hi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


a place, The amount of this variation is 
found bya declination needle or declinometer 
(which see). 

Declinator (de’klin-At-¢r), m1. An instru- 
ment used in ascertaining the declination, 
as in dialling, of a plane, and in astronomy, 
of the stara, —2.+ One who declines to agree 

another; a dissentient. 

The votes of the deciinaterr could not be heard 
for the n Bp. Hacket. 
dé-klin‘a-tor-t), a. br or per- 

eclination; characterized by de- 


inatory 
plea before or conviction, intended to 
show that the party was not liable to the 
penalty of the 58 or Was — ee eXx- 
em from the 
The 32 of hood pe meen of clergy was a declina- 


natory (dé-klin‘a-to-ri), n. Same as 
Deelinator, 
— | —— n 543 ™ = 


Sante —— hich 
w, the ? ege which a 
in certain ¢ — — to ——— 
ally the ————— 
whom he 

The deciinature of that office is no less graceful. 

Sevtrman newspaper. 

Decline eae et be vi * & Mg one ge ntl 
ppr. de ony ag nd down 
or aside—de, down, Ror ye thetical form 
clino, same as Gr. klindé, to bend, Root Eli, 


steep or slo sloping, seen in ‘L.clivus., See LEAN. | 
2. To lean ——— to — —* to — 

wn, as from w eas, despondency, sul- 
mission, or thé like; as, the head deelines 
towards the earth. ron, —2 To sink toa 
lower level; to stoop, as to an unworthy 
object. 

From me, whose love was ie chet of dignity, 


u wret hi —— were 
pasa wertch, weve fits ‘Shak. 


eh wok 20 wah thes happy} ~hevieg nown me—to 
ine 

On a range of lower feelings, and a 
ae: ! 


3.t To condescend. 
He would dectine even to the lowest of his family. 
Lady Hutchinson. 
_~ lean iT aut or Fun on to leave 
path or justice, or the course 
prescribed. 


Yet do I not deciine from thy 
Ps. exis. 1£7. 


6& To approach or draw toward the close ; 
as, the day declines.—6. To avoid or shun 
to refuse; not to comply; as, he declined to 
take any part in the concern.--7, To tend 
to a less state ; to sink in character 
become diminished or impaired; 
to fail; to decay; as, the of youth de- 
clines; health declines ; e declines; re- 
ligion declines; national credit and peewee 
ri y decline under a corrupt admi tion; 
the prices of land and goods decline at the 
close of a war.—8.t To incline; to tend. 
The purple lustre . — ee to the 
colour of wine, ama. 


%+ To incline morally; to be Pract 
— 


—— sister ts wo witty of mize, 
+ Saag ¥F pry heady 1 owe: 
Far more, fas more, to you do | deciine. 


narrower heart 
Tewnyson, 


Shad. 


Decline (dé-klin’), of L To bend down- 
ward; to move t line; to cause 
to bend, bow, or fall; to depress. 


In melancholy deep, with head dectined. TRermson 


2. To shun or avoid; to refuse; not to 
an: to ped ot tare guide: not to or 
comply with; as, he declined the contest; he 
declined the arf he * —— — 
or pursuit. —3. In gram. lect; toc 
the termination of a word, for formi 
—5 cases; as, dominus, domini, 
ominum, domine,—4.t To cause to —* 


* 


cumb. 

To decline the conscience in compliment to the 
senses. Bayle. 
&.+ To cause to decrease or diminish; to 
reduce, 

You have decifned his means. Bean, & Fi. 
Deckine (46-kitn/), n. 1, A falling off in value, 
—— or quality; a tendency to a worse 
diminution or decay ; deterioration; 
as, — * decline of life; the decline of stre 5 
the decline of virtue and religion; the decline 
of agriculture, 
‘Theatr tethers Bred ie the cleariee of Deretwe. 


wy? 
2 In med, that period of a disesse when the 
characteristic symptoms begin to abate in 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KRY, 


DECLINER 


violence.—-3 A popolar name for almont all 
chronic diseases in which the strength and 
plumpness of the body gradually decrease, 

until the patient dies; consumption, parti- 

enlarly pulmonary consumption. 

Decliner ((é-klin‘ér), a. 1. One who de- 
clines.—2. In dialling, the name given to a 
dint which outs either the plane of the prime 
vertical circle or the plane of the horizon 
obliquely. Called also a Declining Dial. 
eclinometer (Jé-klin-om’et-¢r), nm [De- 
clination, aml Gr. metron, measure.) An in- 
strument for measuring the declination of 
the magnetic needle, and for observing ita 
variations. In magnetic observatories there 
are permanent instruments of this kind, 
and they are commonly made self-regiater- 
ing by photographic means. It is the object 
of a instruments to register the small 
hourly and annual variations In declination, 
and also the variations due to magnetic 
storms. 

Declinous (dé-klin’us), a. In dot. declinate; 
bent downward. 

Declivity (dé-klivi-ti), n. [L. declivitas, a do- 
elivity, from deeliris.sloping—de, and clirus. 
See CLIFP.] 1 Declination from a horizon. 
tal line; slope or inclination downward, 
as of the ground, of a rock, or other thing: 
chiefly used of the earth, and opposed to ac- 
elivity, or ascent; the same slope, considered 
as descemed ivy 
edt as ascend ing, an acclivity. ‘The deelivity 
of its course," Walton. —2 A surface which 
inclines downward; a slope. ‘Commodious 
declivities and channels for the passage of 
the waters.” Derham, 

Declivous, Declivitous ((é-kli'vns, dé-kli*- 
vit-us), @. Gradually descending; not pre- 
cipitous; sloping 

Decoct (dé-kokt’). #.£. IL decoguo, deeoe- 
tum, to boil down—de, and eoyun, to cook, 
to boil, ] 1. To prepare by boiling; to digest 
in hot or bof water; to extract the 
strength or flavour of by boiling. —2. To di- 
gest in the stomach —3 To warm, as if by 
boiling; to heat up; to excite. 

Can sodden water, 
A drench for sur-rein’d jactes, their barley-broth, 
Decoct thar cold blood to such valuant heat, Saad. 

Decoctible (dé-kokt’i-bl), a. 
boiled or digested. 

Decoction (dé-kok'shon), » [Fr. déeoction. 
See DEcocr.] 1. The act of boiling a sub- 
stance in water, for extracting its virtues. 
2 The liquor in which a substance has been | 
boiled; water impregnated with the prin- 
ciples of any animal or vegetable substance 
boiled in it; as, a weak or strong decoction 
of Peruvian bark. 

If a plant be boiled fn water, the arained Gquor is 
called the derortion of the plant. A rinthnet, 

Decoctive (dé-kokt’iv), a Having power 
to decoct, [Rare] 

(dé-kokt'ir), » A substance 
mred by decoction. [Rare] 

teonit (de-koit’), » Same as Datoit, 

Decollate (dé-kol'lat), vf. pret. & pp. decol- 
lated; Raw decollatir 
tum, to behead—de, ‘Trem, and collum, the 
neck} To behead, 

Decollated (dé-kollat-ed), p. and a. Be- 
headed; specifically, in conch. a term applied 
to those univalve shells which have the a 
worn off in the progress of growth. is 
happens constantly with some shelis, auch as 
the species of Bulimus called In consequence 
B. decotlatus. 

tion (dé-kol-la’shon), ». [L. decel- 
latio, See DRCOLLATE.] The act o! behead- 
ing; the state of one beheaded, It is 
cially used of St. John the Baptist, o! 
featival of the Roman Catholle Church ie 
stituted in his honour, and of a painting 
which represents his beheading. 

Decolorant (dé-kul’ér-ant),», A substance 
which removes colour, or bleaches, 

Decolorate (dé-kul’ér-at), et To deprive 
of colour; to decolour, 

Decoloration dé-kul’ér-a"shon), nm = [L. de- 
coleratio, de tionis, discolouring —de, 
from, and eator, colour. ] Absence of colour; 
abstraction or loss of colour. 

Decoloration, @ term... signifying bh 7 ching or 
loss of the natural colour of any object. /fonper. 

Decolorimeter (dé-kolor-im“et-rj, n. IL 
decotora, to discolour, and Gr. metron, mea- 
sure.) An inatrument for estimating the 
decolorizing power of charcoal. 

Decolorization, Decolourization (1é-hul’- 
ér-iz-A”shon), n The process of depriving 
of colour, 

Decolorize, Decolourize (dé-kul’ér-iz), r+. 
To deprive of colour. 





, being adeclinity, and consider- | 


That may be | 


{L. decollo, deeotia- | 





—F 
| 
Re 





rive of colour; to bleach. 
mplex (dé’com-picks), a [Prefix de, 
intens,, and compler.} Repeatedly com- 
pound; made up of complex constituenta 
Decomposable (dé-kom-péz’a-bl), a [See 
DeEcomposk.] That may be decomposed ; 
capable of being resolved into its constitu- 


ent clements. | 


Decompose (lé-kom-p/iz’), v.¢. pret. & pp. 
decompowed; pPr. dreumpoging, (Fr. décom- ! 
r—de, and composer, to compose, from 
. tomporto, compositus, See CoMPOGEK.) 
To separate the constituent parta of; to dis- 
unite the elementary particles of, as of a 
body the elements of which are combined by 
affinity or chemical attraction; to resolve 
inte original —— * 
pose (déi-kom-péz’), cr. To become 
resolved into constituent elements; to be 


analyzed. 
Decomposite (dé-kom'poz-it), a. [L. de, 
intens , and compositua, pp. of compono, cont- 
— together. See Composk. ] 
1, Compounded a second time; compounded | 
with things already composite.—2 In bof. 
compounded several times ; 
(which see 
ite (dé-kom" posit) -it), m 7 compe | 
compounded with things alre — 
site: chiefly used of chemicals of 
matical terms. 


Decumsposstes of three metals, or more, are too long 
to inquire of. Barcen. 


Compounds wherein one clement is compound are 
called dewmperites. . .. The decomposite charac. 
ter of such words {as setdrAatpamnan, greticman {ike} 
4s often concealed or disguised. Lathan. 

Decomposition (dé-kom’pé-zi"shon), n. 
1. The act of separating the constituent ele- 
ments of a compound body or substance; 
analysia; resolution; as, the decom position 
of water into its pecan elements, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. 

Light isan all. brportant a of molecular chan; = 
in organic tutstances. It is not here neceseury 
us to sicertain how light produces these co mapoenions 
and decomporsshiens. M. Spencer. 
2 The state of being decompose! or re- 
solved; release from previous combinations; 
disintegration; decay consequent on the 
loss of ingredients or elements; as, the 
cabinet is in a state of decomposition; his 
body was in an advanced state of decompo- 
sition.— Decomposition of forces, in mech, 
the same as Keavlution of Forces. See un- 
der RESOLUTION. —- Decomposition of light, 
the separating of a beam of Hight into the 

smatic colours. 
tion? (dé-kom'pé-2i"shon), n. 
(Prefix de, intens., and composition.) i 
of compounding ‘aoe ain alread 
—— a combination of compoun wet 
exterous decomposition of two or three 


poritum, to 


decompound 





words together.’ Instruct. concerning Ora- 
(dé-kom- pountt), et. [Prefix 
To decompose. 


de, priv., and compotnd., ) 
Rare. 
It divides amd decompoumds objects into a — 


curioua parts. aeiitt, 
Decompo' mnpound (d6-koms pour vt [Prefix 
de, intens., compound.) To compound 


a second time; te compound or mix with 
that which is alread compound; te form 
by a second com 

(dé-kom-pound’}, a. L Com- 
posed of things or words compound. 





Decotnpouad Leaf. 


Decolour, Decolor (dé-kul’ér), v.t To de- 


set free from chemical combination; to be 


sions, as a leaf or pante le. A decompound 
leaf, a leaf in which the primary petiole 
ves Off subsidiary petioles, cach support- 
Ing a compeotnd leaf. — fours r, 
a flower formed of compound flowers, or 
containing, within a common calyx, smalier 
calyxes, common to several flowers. 
(dé-kon-pound), nm A de 
composite (which see 
ble (é6-kom-pound’a-hi), «- 
That may be decomponnded. 
(dé-kon’sé-krat), ¢.¢ To de- 
prive of sacred character or of the virtoe 
conferred by consecration; to uncoansecrate; 
to secularize; as, to deconsecrate a church. 
Deconsecration (dé-kon’si-kra"shon)}, a. 
The act of unconsecrating or depriving of 
sacred character; specifically, the ceremony 
employed in uncensecra or rendering 
secular anything consecrated, as a church. 
cemetery, or the like. The forms to be ob- 
served do not appear in the Prayer Book. 
and the ceremony is of very rare oceur- 


[Fr. découpé.] Cat down 


Decorament · (deki-ra-ment), m Orna- 
men 
Decorate (dekd-rit), v.t pret. & pp. dee 
rated; ppr. decorating. [L. decoro, from 
. decor, comeliness, grace.) 1, To deck 
with ‘something becoming or ornamental; 
to adorn; to beautify; to embellish; as, to 
decorate the person; to decorate an edifice; 
to decorate a lawn with flowers; to decorate 
a hero with honours, or a lady with accom- 
lishments.— Adorn, Decorate, Embelliah. 
under Apory,-—Sry. To deck, beautify, 
adorn, embellish, ornament. 
Decorated — — p.anda. Adorned; 
beautified; embellished. — Decorated style, 








Windew, Decorated Style, Garsington, Oxford. 


in arch. the second style of pointed archi- 
tecture, in use In tain from the end of 
the thirteenth to the beginning of the fi- 
teenth century, when it into the 
Perpendicular, It is distinguished from 
the Ear! a ish, — it —* 
veloped, by the more flo r wary lines 
—* its tracery, especially hee he windows, 
the more graceful combinations of its ol. 
by the greater richness of the decorm- 
tons of the capitals of its columns, and of 
the mouldings of its doorways and niches. 
finials, &c., and generally by a style of orna- 
mentation more profuse and nataralistic, 
though probably somewhat florid. The 
Devorated style has been divided into two 
periods, viz. the Early or Geometrical De- 
corated period, in which geometrical figures 
ate aioe eck: tie Gueemiar shea 
atyle proper, in whic pec arnc 
teristles of the style are exhibited. This 
latter period has left us the finest monu- 
ments of British architecture. 

Decoration (de-ké-ra’shon), a 1. The act 
of adorning or embellishing: ornamenta- 
tion. —2% That which decorates or adorns: 
something added by way of embellishment; 
ornament. —3. Any badge, as a medal, cross 
of honour, &c., bestowed for distinguished 


ed; compounded a second time.—2. In bot. Decorator —— * n. One who adorns 


divided into a number of compound divi- 





Fate, far, fat, fall; 


me, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mbve; tibe, tub, byll; 


services —Syy. Ornament, embelli t, 
garniture, trapping. 
Decorative (de’ké-rit-iv), a. Adorning: 
suited to embellish; aa, fire art. 
Decorativeness (de"ké-rat-iv-nes), m Qua- 
lity of decorative, 
or embell 
oil, pound; li, Sc. abune; §, Sc. fey. 


DECORE 


Decore t (dé-k6r’), et, To beautify; to deco- | 


rate. tifle the house of 
God." Halt 


Dacorementt ((é-kir’ment), n, Embellish- 
ment; ornament; decoration. 


These deceremsents which beautify and —_ her. 


Decorous 
coming. } ; suitable to a character, 
— * lacey ad * jon; hee 
ng; proper; it ; a8, a decorous speed 
pred te gl toon hms a decoraus dress, ‘A 


‘To decore 


decorous pretext for the war,’ Motley. 
~ Asanti — ade. Ina becom- 
— mann 
Decorousness (dé-ki’rus-nes), n. Decency 
or propriety of viour, 


—— [L. decorus, be- 





(dé-kor'ti-kit), v.t, pret. & & Dp. . 


decorticated; ppr. pearing, —— 
tico, decorticatum, to strip the off —de, 
riv,, and cortex, bark.] To strip off the 
"of; to 1; to husk; to take off the 
exterior coat of.” —— barley dried and | 
decorticated.” Arbuthno 
(de-kor'ti-ki’shon), n The 
act of mn ee off bark or husk. 
Decorum (dé-ké‘rum), mn. [L., what ta be- 
coming. } ¢ Propriety of speech or beha- 
viour; suitableness of speech and behaviour 
to one’s own character and to the charac- 
ters present, or to the place and occasion; 
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Decrease, Diminish, To decrease ia to be- | 
come less by degrees and from causes im- 
perceptible or ig necessarily perceptible, 
acting, it may be, from wi Pthe object 
itself, and w ch'are not necessarily had 
regard to; as, the swe decreases ithe 
‘To diminish is to grow 
"action of some external cause which 
— as, his fortune diminishes dail aay 
throug h extravagance; the troops dimrni. 
ugh disease and sorties. Decrease 
it é@ appropriate word for reduction of 
bulk or volume; diminish, for reduction of 
number. The words, however, are uently 
employed indiscriminately. —SyYw. To lessen, 
abate, diminish, dwindle, contract, ebb, sub- 


side. 

(a vt, To lessen; to make 
smaller in dimensions, amount, quality, or 
excellence, &c,; to diminish gradually or by 
small deductions; as,extravagance decreases 
the means of charity; every — de- 
creases a debt; intemperance the 
strength and powers of life. 

Bor cherish'd they relations poor, 
hat inight decresse their present store. = Priv. 


(dé-krés’), mn. A becoming less 
gradual diminution; wane (as applied to the 
moon); decay; as, a decrease of revenue; a 
decrease 

See in what time the seeds, set i. the increase of 


sve ess; decency; op to rudeness, | the moon, come to a certain height, and how they 
licentiousneas, or levity. To and * from that are set in the decrease of the 
have with decorum is essential to Bacon, 
breeding. — — (dé-krés‘ing-li), adr. By di- 
He kept with princes due decors, minishing. 
Yet never stood in awe before ‘em, Swift. Deereating (dé-kré- i’ahon), n. [Prefix de, 
2. In arch. the suitableness of a buil priv., and creation.) The undo ae ¢ the 


—< - ee ——— 


Decouplé de-kisp-liv . In her. un- 
couple mente 22 as, a chevron 


Decourt t — v.t. To drive or dismiss 
from court; to deprive of court influence. 
— 7 Master of Gray, now decourted.' Mel- 


Decoy (dé-kol’), n. [Properly duck 
peterpan lan ws Rage oe 8 
cage, apparatus for entrapping 
water-fowL The name, with the thing, was 
—_ introduced from Holland. In Nor- 
Suffolk coy is adecoy anda for 
sudan 1. A place into which wild fowls 
are decoyed tonly in-a secluded A decoy 
nd is kept only in a seclu situation. 
veral channels or i of a curved form, 
covered with ooped net-work, lead 
from the pond —— directions. 
wild ion a are enticed to enter the wide 


. Coy 


act of —* tion. Rare 


continual decreation and * 
hen — Crdvwort 


Decree (dé-kré’), nm. IL deeretum, from te. 


and cerno, to Sade, So 
divide; Fr. See DECERN.) udi- 
cial decision or determination of a litigated 
cause, Formerly, in England, the term was 
iy, bab the wed fedguont on 
equity, wo qment is now 
used in réference to the decisions of all 
the divisions of the supreme court.-—2, The 
judgment or award of an um in a case 
submitted to him.—3 In the ciel law, 
a determination or Jodgment of the em- 
the Homa on a suit between 

when all legi 


d f ian part ger the imperial 
ecrees, ‘orme e 
constitutions.—4 An edict or law made by 


mouth of the channel by tamed ducks | acouncil for business within 
trained for the pu , or by scattered | their jurisdiction; as es of ecclesi- 
on the water. nm they have got well councils —5. 1 in generel, an order, 
into the covered channel Sy are os — edict, or law made by a superior authority 
a the decoy-man and his as a rule to govern inferiors. 

into the funnel net at the — oa And statesmen at her council met 


ey are easily caught.—2 A fowl, or the 
likeness of one, emplo to entice other 
fowl into a net or range of shot; aa, 
we used a duck as a decoy.—3 Anything 
intended to lead into a snare; any lure or 
allurement that deceives and misleads into 


evil, danger, or the power of an enemy; a 
stratagem employed to mislead or lead ito 
ange 


r. 
—— ho wt — 1. To lead 
or lure Pa Beg * into a snare, with a 
view to to draw into situation to 
be taken by a foe; to entrap by any means 
which deceive; as, the fowler ducks 
into a net; may be into an 
ambush; one decoys another within 
reach of her shot.—2. To allure, attract, or 
entice, without notion of entrapping. 

The king might be dereyed thence. Clarendon. 

—Allure, Entice, Decoy, See under ALLURE. 
Syw. To allure, entice, je, lure, seduce. 
Decoy. bird, duck (dé-koi’bérd, dé- 
kof'dak), » L A bird or duck employed 
to draw others into a net or *8 to be 
taken.—2. A person —* to decoy per- 
5* inte some sare. oq. 
Decoy man (de-kol'man), nn, A man em- 


oyed in decoying and ones —— 
Aree) pret. pb i, pret. & pp. 


w. ——— ] deren become less; 
to te be. ‘tine nished gradually in extent, bulk, 


quantity, or amount, or in a influ: 
ence, or excellence; as, the mg erease in 
length from June to December. 


Hie veuet inceenan, but I must dacrence, Joha i, x, 
—Decreaving series, See PROGRESSION.— 


— 
d d 
of strength. 
be- those 
good 
ding, 
Especially 
ee Al ge ade 
Mi 
—— 
The 
asti 


Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet 
By shaping some august decree. Tennyson, 
6, Established law or rule. 
He made a decree forthe rain. Job xxviii, 24. 
7. In theol, the — of God —— 
future events. — — unless), 
in English law, the order eo 


for divorce, after satisfactory proo proot fo aks is ves 
in su: of a petition for 

; it remains conditional for at pre 
six months, after which, unless sufficient 
cause is shown, it is made absolute, and the 
dissolution takes effect. The word occurs 
in a number of phrases made use of in Scots 
ior oe wae is also written Deereet), as 


common law, , a decree of a 
commissary conf on an executor (not 
being an executor-nominate) the 

executor. Decree of registration, a decree 


of 
a decree of the teind court a 
stipend to the clergyman, but not ee ee 
2 oe the different heritors. Decree 
rie a decree of the teind court alloca 
ing the modified stipend on the different 
heritors, in the proportions in which they 
aretopay it. Decree of valuation of teinds, 
a decree of the teind court determini 
extent and value of an heritor’s te 








DECRETAL 





court prom 
—2. To deter- 
: to fix or ap- 


resolve by sentence; as, the 
a restoration of the roperty. 
mine or resolve legislative 
point; to determine or deci 
Tina ies han cat eh 
fished. Jobacxii., 25. 
They ——w decreed 
Their own revel, no I 


Decree (dé-kré’), i To determine; to pre- 
determine immutably; to make an edict; to 
appoint by edict. 

As my eternal purpose hath decreed. —- Af Ito. 

—— — (dé-kré‘a-b}), a. That may be 


Decreement (dé-kré’ment), ae Decree, 
‘This unjust decreement.’ 
Decreer, (dé-kré’ér), n, One who 
decrees. Goodwin, 
Decreet (dé-krét), n. In Scots law, see 
DEcRER, 1, and sub-entries after 7. 
Decrement (e’kré-ment), n. [L. deeremen- 
tum, from decresco, See DECKEASE.] 1. De- 
crease; waste; the state of becoming less 
Rocks, —— — and the other —* of — 
earth suffer a continual decrement, 
2. The quantity lost by gradual 3 
or waste. 83 yA the e wane of the moon, 
4. In eryetal. a successive diminution of the 
layers of molecules applied to the faces of 
the primitive form, a which the —— 
forms are hypothetically produeed.— 
math, the small part by which a variable 
uantity becomes less and less: 0; 
nerement.— Equal decrement life, a 
ig employed in the doctrine of annul. 
ties, ying that of a given number of 


Milten. 


lives there cepa be a ual annual de- 
crease within a given peri of year. 
[Fr. crépit, | from 


Decrepit (dé- Ere) &. a. 
L. decrepitus, bro down, worn out; ‘ con- 
cerning the * of which," aays Littré, 
‘ Latin etymologists have noth but con- 
jectures without foundation,’ but which is 

ly ed as being derived — 
—— n de, —— 253 
noise, and hence’ as meaning 
noiseless. Broken down with age; originally 
or worn by the infirmities of old age; being 
in the last *82 decay; weakened by age. 
or decrepit age." Milton, me- 
times insorrectly spelled Deerepid. 
Last, winter comes, decrepid, old, ** — 


Decreptiate dé-krepit-at), wt. ik rT 
decrepitated, ‘ ppr. decrepitatiy (L. A 
crepo, to break or burst, ne AL Bs 
] To roast or calcine in a strong heat, 
with a ——— —— or — of 
the substance; to deerepitate salt. 
Deorepitate —— vi. To crackle, 


as salts when 


Decrepitation (dé-krep'it-A"shon), n. The 
act of tf asunder with a crackling noise 
on be ted, or the crackling noise, 


atte 


when heated. "it is caused by the unequal 
sudden expansion of their substance by the 


heat, or by the on — volatilization 
of water held mechanically within them. 
tness (ab bray 2d. 


dé-krep'it-nes), nm. 13 DECREPIT. | 
broken, crazy state of the ** APE 
by decay and the infirmities of — 


Many seem to itwae 
withow. any —— on on the pele ars ama —R 


—— (dé-krep’l-tf), n Deerepltude 


(da - —— or dé-kres- 
sen‘do), nm [It] In music, a term which 
denotes the 


w less. 


ppr. of deereaco, to 
ing 


decrescentia, . 

See DECREASE.) 1. Decreasing; 

less oe o ne diminntion.—2 In Aer. a 
to denote the state of the 

— — from her full to 


to a decree; containing a de- 
1 epistle of the pope.’ 


edicts; a body of laws: apectfieally 





ch, chain; th, Se, loch; — g, go; 


j, job; 


fh, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; YH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure. —See Key. 


DECRETE 


second part of the canon law, so called be- 
causeit coutains the decreesof sundry popes, | 

Decretet (dé-krét’), n. — Chaucer. 

Decretiont (dé-kré’shon), n [See Dr- 
CREASE.] A decreasing 

Decretist (dé- “krevist). nm One who studies 
or professes a knowledge of the decretala 

Decretive (dé-krét’iv), @. Having the force ! 
of a decree; pertaining to a decree. 

(de‘kré-to-ri-li), adr. Ina de- 
Jecretc ry (de v'kré-to-r1), 1. Judicial; d 
cretory (de’ ,@ 1. Jo ; de- 
finitive; established by a decree. 

The decrefory rigours of a condemning — 
2 Critical; determining; in which there is 
some definitive event. ‘ Decretory days." 
Sir T. Browne. 

Decrewt (dé-kri’), vi [Fr. deert, pp, of 
decrottre, to decrease, from L. decresco, de- 
eretum, to decrease.) To decrease. ‘She 
still more decrewed." Spenser. 

Decrial (dé-kri‘al), n. (See Decry.) A cry- 
ing an a clamorous censure; condemna- 
tion by censure, *Decriat or disparagement.’ 
Lord Shaftesbury 

Deerier (é- kri’ér), n One who decries or 
traduces clamorously. Sowth. 

Decrown (dé- 3 wt IL de, priv., and 
E. erewn.) To deprive of a crown. ‘ De- 
throning and decrowning princes with his 
foot as it pleases him.’ Hakeewill, [Rare] 

m (dé-krust-a'shon), a, The 
removal of a crust. 


Decry (ome v.t. pret. & pp. decried; ppr. 
deerying. décrier—de, and crier, to 
ery.J 1. tee down; to censure as faulty, 


mean, or wortulees: to clamour against; to 
diseredit by finding fault; as, to decry a 
poem, 
Por PS errors they whole plays decry. Dryden. 
. Deprecinte, Detract, Traduce, all 
*— idea of lowering the value of an 
abject. Deery, lit. to cry down, to tse 
language for the purpose of representing 
an article as of inferior quality; depreciate, 
to lower the value of anything, as by repre- 
senting it to be already over-valued; detract, 
to take from the worth or merit of, as by 
ascribing one's success to accident or an un-, 
worthy canse; fraduce, to lower the estima-" 
tion in which one is held by circu te- 
ports to hisdisadvantage. Detract, traduce, 
are applied to persons; decry, depreciate, to 
persons or things. 
Measures which are extolled by one half of the 
kingdom are naturally decreed by the other. 
Addison. 
The hadness of our modish French authors & to 
depreceete human nature. X 
The calumnious cnt, detracting what laboriously 
we do, Drayton 
The man that dares frraivce, because he can with 
safety to hinself, is not a man, Comper 


Syn. To disparage, traduce, depreciate, de- 
tract from, abuse, blame. 


Decubation (dékii-ba’shon), n [From L. 
decubo—de, and cubo, to down.] The 
act of lying down. 

Decubitus (dé-ki'bi-tus), », (I. de, and 


eubitua, a lying.) In med. the attitude of a 
sick person in bed. See ANACLISTS. 
Decuman (dek’f-man), a [L. deewmanne 
for decimanua, from decimus, tenth, from 
decem, ten.) In Rom, milit. antiq. a term 
applied to a gate of the Roman camp near 
which the tenth cohorts of the legions wero 
encamped The decuman gate was the prin- 
cipal entrance to the camp, 
farthest from the enemy. 


Decumbenee, Decum 
dé-kum'ben-al}, n. The state of being de- 


cumbent or of lying down; the posture of 
lying down. 

Decumbent (dé-kum'bent), @ [L. deeum- 
bens, from decwmbo, to lie down—de, and 
cumbo, for ewbo, to lie down.) 1. Lying 
down; reclining ; prostrate ; recumbent. 
‘Decumbent d = sinners’ Atterbury. 
2. Im bet. declined or bending down, as a 
stem which rests on the earth and then 


rises again. 
Decumbently (dé-kum’bent-li), ade. Ina 
decumbent manner. 

Decumbiture (dé-kum’bi-tar),n. 1.The time 
at which a person takes to bed, or during 
which he is confined to bed, in a disease. 

Darleg his decunditere be was yamed by his most 
dear fricad. ife of F irreesre. 
2. In astrof, the scheme or aspect of the 
heavens by which the prognostics of recov- 
ery or death are discovered. 

Decuple (de’ki- P)), a. (LL deeuplus, from 
deecin; like Gr. dekaplous, from dria, ten.} 
Tenfold; contalning ten times ag many. 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mé, met, bér; 


and was that | 


(dé-kum'bens, | 


i 
| 
| 











pine, pin; 
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; Decunle, (de’ki-p]), nA number ten times | ' Dede,t r. ri, 


—— — deki-pl), v.¢. prot. & pp. deeupled; 
ppr. ple (dere be 4 increase to a tenfold 


proportion. 
Decurion (dé- 222— n. IL docurio, from 


DEDUCE 


* — To become — a *Then 
my feelings * le. ucar. 

Dedecorate+ Vdbdle'ke rit (L. dede. 
coro, dedecoratum, to disgrace—de, down, 
Batley. decoro, See DECORATE.) To disgrace. 


decem, ten, and (according to Pott) cir, a Dedecoration| io deké-ri"shon), m A 


man, like centuria, from centum and vir.] 
1. An officer in the Roman army who com- 
manded a decury, that is, a body of ten 
soldiers —2 Any commander or overseer of 
ten, whether men or households; specifi- 
cally, a tything-man. 

He instituted decwriens through both those colo- 


nies, that is one over every tem farnilies 
bey WE Teangle, 


Decurionate (dé-kii'ri-on-it), n. The state © 


or office of a decurion. 
ey(dé-kur’ren- 
“> a. The prolongation 
a leaf, or the part of 
it prolonged, below the 
— of insertion on the 


Decarrent (dé-ku'rent), 
a. (L. decurrens, deewr- 
rentis, ppr. of decurro, 
to ran down—de, anid 
eurro, to run.) Extend- 
ing downward beyond 
the place of insertion; 
as, a decurrent leaf, that 
is, a sessile leaf having 
ita base extending down- 
ward along the stem. 

Decurren' (dé-ku’- 
rent-li}, ade. In a de- 
current manner. 

t (dé-kér’- 
shon), nm. (L. decursio, decursioniz, a run- 
ning down, from decurro—de, and eurro, to 
run.] The net of running down, a8 a stream. 

Decursive (é-kérs‘iv), a. Running down; 
decurrent. Loudon, 

Decursively (dé-kérs'iv-li), ade. In a de- 
cursive manner; decurrently.— Decwrsirely 

— in bot. applied to a leaf having the 
ta decurrent or running along the 


satiola 

Decurtt (dé-kért, v.t. [L. decurto, to = 
off—de, down, and curtis, shortened. 
shorten by cutting off; ta abridge. 
de or headless clause." Hale. 
Decurtationt (dé-kért-a’shon),n. [L.decurto, 
to shorten. } ¢ act of shortening or cut- 
ting short; ——A—7 

Decury (de ku ·ri m [L. decuria, a com- 
pany of ten, from decem. See DEcURION.] 
A set of ten men under a decurion. Sir W, 


— —— ot. pret. & pp. de 





Decurrent Leaf— 
Thistle, 


fine 


decussia, the number 10, which the Romans 
represented by X.} To intersect so as to 
make acute angles, thus X; or in 
to intersect; to cross, as tines rays of light, 
leaves, or nerves in the bo 

Set Via. kus'at, dé- 


kus‘it-ed), a. 1. Crossed; 
intersected.—2. In bot, ap- 
plied to —_— which are 
arranged in pairs altern- 
ately crossing each other 
at regular angles.—A de- 
cumated period, in rhet. a 
period consisting of two 
rising and two falling 
clanses, placed in alternate 
opposition to each other. 
or example, ‘If impud- 
ence could effect as much 
in courts of justice, as 
insolence sometimes does in the country, 
Cecina would now yield to the — 
of Ebutius, as he then yielded to his 
assault. 
Decussately (dé-kus'at-li), adv. 
cussate manner. 
Decussation (dé-kus-A’shon), n. The act of 
crossing at right or at acute angles; an inter- 
section in the form of X; the crossing of two 
lines, rays, OT nerves, which meet in a point — 
and then proceed and diverge 
Decussatively — a-tiv- li), adv, Cross- 
wise in the form of an X 
| Decussorium (dé- -kus-s6'ri-um), n. (1. de- 
cusso, to divide.] In sury, an Instrument 
for depressing the dura-mater after trephin- 


ing. 

Dedal, Dedalian (dé‘dal, dé-dii'li-an), «. 
Same as Dedal (which see) 

Dedalous (dé'da-lus), @. Same as Deedalows 
(which see), 





Decumate Leaves. 


In a de- | 


i 


' 


disgracing. ede 

—— —— (ae. ¢’ko-rus), a. Disgraceful; 
unbecoming 

Dedentition t (ae dea. ti‘shon}, 2. 
priv., and E dentition] The shedding of 
teeth. ‘ Dedentition or falling of teeth.” Sir 
T. Browne. 

| Dedicate (de‘di-kat), o.¢. aa & pp. dedi- 
cated; ppr. dedicating. dico—de, aml 
dico, dicare, to vow, —— devote, dedi. 
cate.] 1. To set apart and — —— 
divine Being, or to a sacred oo 
vote toa sacred use, by a so tn act, ae 
religious ceremonies; as, to dedicate vessels, 
treasures, a temple, an altar, or a church, 
to God or toa re us Use. 

Vesmels of brass, which also ki David did dedi. 
tate to the Lord. 3 vidi. an, a2, 
2 Tog riate to any person or purpose; 
to give wholly or earnestly up to. 

To the face of peril myself IV avdieate, Shane, 

We shall make no apol for dedicating 3 fee 

ges to the discussion of thet jeteresting and mont 

mPortant question, nat tabs x, 
3% To inacribe or addreas to a patron, friend, 
or public character; as, to dedicate a book. 
These to his metnory—since he hek! them dene... 
1 dedicate, | comsecrate with tears— 

These Idylls. Tenmzacn, 


Sys. To devote, consecrate, hallow, st 


apart. 
' Dedicate (de‘di-kat), a. Consecrated; de- 


yoted; a ated. ‘A thing dedicate 
unto God. Iman 

' Dedicatee di-ké-té”"), n. One to whom a 
thing is dedicated. Edin. Rev. {Rare.] 





lent | 


| 


Dedication (de-di-ké’shon), n 1. The act 
of consecrating to a divine Being, or to a 
sacred use, often with religious solemnities, 
solemn @ priation; as, the dedication of 
Solomon's temple.—2. The act of devoting 
or giving apap 4 up ta.—3. An address, 
pretixed to a and formerly inscrited 
to a patron, testifying respect and recon:- 
mending the work to his protection and 
favour; now chiefly addressed to friemds 
of the author, or to public characters, 
simply as a mark of affection or esteem. 

catl Dedication-feast (de-ti- 
ki'shon-dé, de-d{-ka’shon-fést),n. An annual 
festival commemorating the consecration of 
a church. Termed also a Revel or Wate, 
See WAKE. 

Dedicator (de'di-kat-r), n. One who dedi- 
cates; one who inscribes a book to a patron, 
friend, or public character. 

(de'di-k&-to-ri, 


4 

de di· rer al}, a. Composing a dedica- 
tion; serving - — An epistie 
dedicatory Drydev 

Dedicatory t de’ — = Dedication, 
‘A formal dedicato 

Dedimus (dédi-mus), n. * oak have given, 
from de, give, because ‘the writ called 
by this name began ‘Dedimus potestatem,” 
we have given power.) In law, a writ to 
commission a private individual to do some 
act in — ot a judge, as to examine a 


witness, 

Dedition (dé-di’shon), n. *8 deditio, from 
dedo, to yield—de, and do, to give.) The act 
of ielding anything: surrender. 

lation (dé-dol-a’shon), n, (L.dedolo, de- 
dolatum, to hew away—de, from, and dolare, 
to chip with an axe] A term sometimes 


used by surgeons to express the action by 
whicha a instrument divides obliquely 
-: part of the body, producing a wound 


gh by loss of substance. Wounds 
oe * lation most frequently occur om the 


| Dedoient? are -lent), a. IL dedolens, de- 
ia, ppr. of ded: co, to give over griev- 
ing—de, priv., and doleo, to grieve) Feei- 
DO Sorrow or compunction. 
uce (dé-dis’), pt pret. & pp. deduced; 
pr. deducing. [L. deduco—de, and duco, to 
J1 bring, or draw. See DcEE] L Te 
draw; to bring; to take the subject of 
O gotkdess, say, shall 1 deters iny rhymes 
Prem the dire nation In hts carly times? ¶ Pepe. 
2 To draw from, in reasoning; to attain or 
arrive at, as a truth, opinion, or pre Rion, 
pm premises; to infer from what pre- 
cedes. 


2*22 nothing but the faculty of dedaciuy - 
known truths from principles — known. Lede. 








néte, not, mive, tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune; §, Se. fey. 


DEDUCEMENT 


3.¢ To deduct. 
A matter of four hundred 

To be deduced upon the payment, 4. Fonser. 

4.4 To lead forth, as a colony; to transplant. 
He should hither deduce a colony. Seber, 

5.+ To trace the course of; to describe at 
‘length. 

I will deduce him from his cradle, tilt he wes ewes 
lowed up in the gulf of fatality, ‘Sir H, Wotton 
6+ To before a court of justice for 
decision. —8¥x. To infer, conclude, 
gather, draw, collect, derive. 
Deducement (dé-dis'ment), n. The thieg 
drawn from or deduced; — 


which is collected from ——— 
“iguet bela deduct Stay The qua- 
lity of deducible ; ucibleness. 


Deducl (dé-dis'i-b}), a. 1. That may be 
deduced by reasoning from premises; infer- 
— 


* 

9 tinagie are dedweihe from the 

—— we Sob lines including aspace. Lecte, 

2+ Capable of being brought down. 
As if God (were) deductive to hymen — — 
Tr 
Deducibleness —— Maat, n. Quality 
of being deducib' 

Deducive —eS a, Performing the act 


of deduction. [ } 
Deduct (dé-dukv), v.t. IL deduco, — 
See Depuce.] 1. To take * te, 
or remove, in num , or 


calculating; to subtract; as, fo the sum 

of two numbers deduct the lesser number; 

from the amount of profits deduet thec 

of freight.—2. +t To reduce; to bring down. 
Do not aed wer it to days. Massinger, 

3.¢ To lead — as a colony; to deduce. 


The Phiti AS... 2 deducted out of the 
chy of re eee — Udall, 


Deduction —  M n. [L. deductio, 
deductionis, from ded 


See Depoce,| 
1. The act of dehucling oF or away; a3, 
tine deduction of the subtrahend from 
minuend,2 That which is deducted; sum 
or amount taken from another; defaleation; 
abatement; a3, this sum is a deduction from 
rent.—3. The act or method of 
nferences, or of deducing from 
premises; the bringing down or tracing of 
one thing from another. ‘The deduction of 
on¢ language from another.” Johnson, 
To draw ovta truth frosn a general truth 
in which ft is inc! is deduction. Fieming. 
4. That which is drawn from premises; tact, 
pinto, or hypothesis, collected from 
— or facta atated, or established 
erence; consequence drawn oo mt 
as, this opinion is a fair deduetion from the 
principles you have advanced,—Srwn. Abate- 
ment, discount, diminution, inference, con- 


usion. 
Deductive ( (dé-dukt'ly), a. Deductible; that 
is or may be deduced premises. 


All knowledge is deductive. Glanville. 
-—Deductive 2 the process of scien- 
tifle inquiry by which we pursue laws into 
their remote consequences, or the process of 
deriving consequences from ad- 
mitted or establi premises, as distin- 
guished from inductive reasoning, by which 
we arrive at general laws or by an 
accumulation of facta, See INDUCTION, 

(dé-dukt'iv-li), ade, Ry regular 
— y way of inference; by conse- 
Deduit,t n. [Fr] Pleasure; sport; pastime. 
Upon his hond he bare for his dediit 
An egle tame, a5 any My white. CAcrer, 


Deduplication (dé-di’pli-ka"shon), a. [L 
de, priv., anil dupleation w ch see). 
In bot. the same as see) 
Dee (dé), vi. Todie [Seo 
And for bonnie Annie —— 
Vd lay me down and ee, Scotch song. 


Boe (aa), n. A dairymaid. [Scotch] See 


oe 
n er Teut langu 
we —— Teel. ddd, D. and 
deds, G. that, a deed. or be ont That 
which is done, acted, or effected; an act; 
a fact: a word of extensive application, in: 
Rang Wheater Gand, GOO SE NA4, , great 
or sma 
And Joseph said to them, What dead is this which 
ye have done? Gen, xliv. rs. 
What ist youdo? A ave? withoutaname. Sirah. 
Words are women, dera’s are men, Herbert, 


2. INuatrious act; exploit; achievement. 


ch, chain; th, Sc. loch; g, go;  j, job; 
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Arthar yet òTA——————— ies tied ———— a uaa — done no deed of arms. Texnyson. 
3. Power of action; agency. 


DEEP-MOUTHED 


a subject; as, a man of deep thought; a deep 
vine. Shak. -- 


With will and deed created free. Afiltion. = Artful; contriving; con artifice; in- 
4. In law, a writing containing some contract dious; designing; as, a friend, deep, hollow, 
or end the —— erous.—-10. Grave in sound; low; as, 


conve: ying real ovate a 

purchaser or donce. may er 
an indenture or a deed. ; the former 
—** made by more than one, the 


latter by one only. 
deed, in fact; in reulite. These words are 
generally united and called an adverb; but 
sometimes they are separated by very, in 
Sead toon bnew nth — 

3 orm- 
ance of what has way undertaken. 


the deep tones of an organ.—11. "Great in 
degree ; — excessive; profound; as, 
'p darkness; deep poverty; 
deep grief; a deep brown. 
2— ns 
at 
‘The 


12 Mada boggy applied to roads. 
in that va weed deep.’ Clarendon. — 
13. Ta Heart felts affecting. 


0 God! if my deep pra cannot appease thee, 
Yet execute Thy Seach on me alone, Shak, 


14. Reaching back from the front; especially, 


In the plainer and kind af peopte, th deed reaching or exten far back from the 
saying is quite out sofon. a front; as, a s compen S x dee ‘A deep anil 
Deed (dé), v4 To convey or — comy wood, ‘Shadowing 


deed; as, he deeded all his estate to his eld- 


estson. (Colloq. United States.] 
"Deed deed ade. and ¢ A contraction 
Bd [Obsolete and Scotch.} 


Deda} (déd'tul a. hig pep non i ormarked 

deeds or & a 8; stirring. 

‘A deedful life’ ‘lenny son. 

Deedless (déd'les), a. Inactive; not perform- 

ing or having —— deeds or — 
Speaking in and 


ton Shak. 

Deed-pout (aed n. A deed not indented, 
but polled, tha ving the edges cut even. 
oc ag? salah is mae by one party only. See 
ond (dea), Industri acti 

Deedy ri ous; ve. 
Cowper. {Rare.] 

Deem (dém), v4 [A. Sax. déman, to deem, 
to ju to condemn, from dém, * 


judgment ; same word as term. -dom. 
M. Coy. Icel. dama, Dan. dimme, Got 
8 ean, to dude} 1. To think; to 
a mp hold opinion ; to conclude on 
consideration ; to regard; as, he 
prudent to be ‘silent, 
For never can I deers him less than god. Dr-yaten. 
zal he who saw this Geraldine 
ad deemed ber sure athing divine,  Cwleridye. 
e+ to adjudge; to decree, 
If ye deeme me death for loving one 
That boves not me. 
—— To think, consider, judge, believe, 


Deem ( (dém), 2.4. To judge; to think; to esti- 
mate; to suppose, 
VEE 
His prowess was too wondrous. Temmyoon. 


Dommt (dém), n. Opinion; judgment; sur- 


aay what wicked deem: is thist 
(dém'stér), n, [Deem, and suffix 
ster (which see) ] name of two ee 
in the Isle of Man who act as the chief 
justices of the island, the one presiding over 
the northern the other over the southern 
division. They hold courts weekly at Dou- 
gas, Es Ramsey, and other places. Compare 


Bee en 


oon of yo dive.) ” 
— * —8 ace 
; profound: opposed 
deep water; a deep pit or well. 
You may think long over those few words without 


deems it 


Shak, 


deep, profound. 
1 deep: from 
ng or being 
we iaréewe 
Wo, Aa, 


exhausting the decg wells of feeling and thought con- 
tained int — 
2 Low In situation; being or deacendi 
below the adjacent ; a8, a deep ay 


3% ype dr 5 piercing & great Way; as, a 
tree Ina good soil takes deep root, a spear 
struck deep into the fleah.—4. Far from the 
outer part; secreted. 
A spider derg ambushed in ber den, 9  Dryaten, 
5. Absorbed; engrossed; wholly oceupied; 
as, in ‘fgures, *How deep am I in 
love.” .—8. Not superficial or obvious; 
hidden; secret. 
He discovereth deef things out — ~ yt 
2. 
7. Remote from comprehension; hard to 
penetrate or understand; unintelligible. 
© Lord, ... thy thoughts are very dees, Ps, xcil. 5. 
A people of deeper speech — — pacer® | Deep: 
Isa, xx to 
8. Sagaclons ; metrating eg vege 
learned; having the power S' enter far into 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 


di 
cet 
per 
deep silence; 
“gl 
water, 
Deep- 
That deep-brow' 
a deep here corres 
sinking 
Deepen ( 
chan 
| 





squadrons deep." Sito ik Intricate; not 
easily understood or unravelled; as, a deep 


jot or intrigue. 
Beep agp) me 1 * remarkable for 
‘ gt the aly of 
waters; e ocean; any great collection of 


Tie ranleothh the digs tn ball a gah: Job xii. ar. 
Launch out into the deep, ond lee Goan yews mats, 
ke vw. 4 


2. That which is profound, not easily fa- 
tamed, or Sebuistthenmnias akg wi 


sre er cenent ioe 
Carlyle, 


Thy judgments are a great derf. Ps. xxxvi. 6. 

& The most still or solemn part; the midst. 

The deep of night is crept upon your talk, SAak, 
(di —— Deeply; to a great depth; 
‘oun 

——— Pope. 

Deep versed in benks, and shallow in himself. Mites. 
browed (dephroud) a Having a 


eon A of —— epth, or t extent per- 
hence, of fares mental en- 


—— ot ‘great intellectual capacity. 


Oft of one wide had I been told, 
wd Homer ruled as his demesne. 
co. 


domd Ha loft 
dome or 26* Ao raion Ad ogy 


the 3 
The deepoomed empyréan 
Sheen bu tha tous cl tn anal ene Tenmyoor, 


— depth af wa 


des | in 
Geers 


a. nirin 
r i beet —8 
the water. * Deep-drawing 


vt L To make deep or 
deeper; to sink lower; as, to d n the 

nel of a river or harbour; to deepen a 
well. —2. To make deeper, — stronger, 
heighten; as, 
a colour; to 
—— = ecpen the horrors 
To make more sad or 
‘To deepen the murmurs of the 

—4. To make more grave; as, 


barks. 


or more ge to —— 
—* Bom pe 


of tthe scene, —3. 


gloomy. 
e tones of an organ. ‘Deepen- 
ing y voi with the deepening of the 


n (dep —8 To become more deep, 
in all its senses; ia water deepens Hi 
every cast of the | 


Lo! where the giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood-red tresses deefentny in the sun. Ayres. 


Ay me, the sorrow decfens down. Tennyson. 
Deep-fet (dép’fet), a. Fetched or drawn 
from a depth. 
A rabble that re, 


———— iny deep-fef groans. 


laid (dép'lid), a. Formed with 
toni skill or mince a 
(dép'li), ade. 1. At or toa 
depth; far below the surface; aa, a f 
deeply rooted in our nature; precepts 
pw aad Ah on the heart. - —— — * 
rou agreat degree; tensely; as, 
deeply aki fet in ethics or anatomy. ‘The 
deeply red juice of buckthorn." Boyle. 
They have derfiy corrupted themselves. Has, ix. 9. 
3. To or from the inmost recesses of the 
heart; with great sorrow; most feelingly. 
He sighed deeply in his spirit. Mark vill. ra, 
4 porwr with low or di tone; as, a 
deeply toned instrument.—5, With profound 
skill; with art or intricacy; as, a deeply 
laid — or intrigue. 
mourning ((ép’mirn-ing), n. 
— ba pipe or com thea (eps mo 
‘mourHd), a. Having a 
ow voice; as, a deep- 


in 


In 


"ronorots —— 8* 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEY. 
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“Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep micnthed weloone as we draw near home. 
Ay roy 
(dép’nes), n. 1. The state of being 
deep, in all its senses; depth. 
And forthwith they sprung up, because they had 
no derpness of earth Mat. xidi, < 


2 Craft; insidiousness. 
Satan.’ Gregory. 

Deep-sea (dép’se), a. Relating or belonging 
to the deeper parts of the ocean, the parts 


‘The deepnecsa of 


deeper than 20 fathoms: as, the deep-sea | 


lead; deep-sea dredging. --— Deep-sea lead 


(naut.), a line with a mark or knot at every | 


10 fathoms, and a smaller mark at the 
middle of each interval, carrying a lead at 
the bottom of which is a cont of white 
tallow, to bring up distinguishing objects 
from the bottom, such as shells, ooze, 
vegetation, &c. In more modern forms the 
line can be slipped from the lead when it 
reaches the bottom, and the character of 
the mand determined by quills which 
have been driven into the soll by the weight 
of the lead_ 
Deepsomet (dép’sum), «. Deep ‘The 
deepaamne watrie heaps.” Chapnian. 
waist (dép'wist), n. Nawt. (a) the 
of the open skids between the main 
and fore drifts In a man-ef-war. (6) The 
remaining gh of a ship's deck when the 
quarter-deck and forecastle are very much 
elevated above the level of the main-deck, 
80 a8 to leave a vacant space on the midille 


of the upper deck. 
Deup-waietel Garret. a, Having a 


deep waist, as a ship when the quarter«leck 
and forecastie are raised from 4 to 6 feet 
above the level of the main-deck. 

Deer (dér), n. sing. and pl [A, Sax. deor, 
any wild animal, and specifically adeer. In 
Goth. the word appears as divs, in D. as 
dier, in Dan. and Icel. dyr, Sw. diur, G, thier 
—t beast, especially a wild beast, The Gr, 
thér and L. sera, a» wild beast, are older 
forme of the same word} Lt Any wild 
quadruped. 

Bat rats and mice and such small deer 
Have been Tom's food for seven long year. 5444 

2 A Linnmwan genus (Cervus) of ruminant 
quadrupeds now constituting the family 
Cervide, which by some naturalists has been 
divided into several genera, others regarding 
the genusanid family aaco-extensive. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the genus are, 
that the members of it have solid ramified 
horns which they shed every year, and eight 
cutting teeth in the lower jaw and none in 
the upper. The horns or antlers always 
exist on the head of the male, and some- 
times on that of the female. The forma of 
the hornsare various; sometimes they spread 
into broad palms which send ont sharp 


snags around their outer edges; sometimes | 





Red Deer (Certmus siapams), 


they divide fantastically into branches, same 
of which project over the forehead, whilat 
others are reared upwards in the air; or th 
may be so reclined backwards that the ani- 
mal seems almost forced to carry its head 
in a stiff erect posture, There are several 
apecies of deer, as the red deer, the fallow- 
deer, the roe-buck, the rein-deer, the moose- 
deer, the American elk, black-tailed deer, 
long-tailed deer, Mexican deer, &c, 

Deer- (dér’be-ri), » 1 An Engtish 
name for the plant Gaultheria procumbens. 
2 An American name for the shrub Fac- 
cinium staminewm, 

Deer-fold (dérféld), n. A fold or park for 
deer. 

Deer-grass (dér'gras),n Rhexia, a genus 
of plants, nat. order Melastomacem, the 








species of which are low perennial, often 
bristly, herbs. Called also Meadow-beauty. 

Deer- (dérhar), ». Heath club-rush 
(Scirpus cespitosts). 

Moas, lichen, and aerr-Aair are fast covering those 
Stones, to cleanse which been the business of 
has life. Sir 16, Scutt, 

Deer-hound (dérhound), a, A hound for 
hunting deer; a stag-hound. 

Deer-mouse —— n. The common 
name of the animals belonging to the genus 
Meriones, an American genus of rodent 
animats allied to the mice and the jerboas of 
the Old World. The deer-mouse of Canada 
(M. canadensis) is a pretty little animal, of 
the size of a mouse, with very long hind-legs 
and tail, and very short fore-] 

Deer-neck (dér’nek), ». A thin ill-formed 
neck, as of a horse. 

Deer-skin (dér’skin), n. The skin of a deer; 
the leather made from it. 

Deer-stalker (dér'stgk-r), n. One who 
Practises deer-stalking. 

dérstak-ing), xn. The hunt- 
ing of deer on foot by hiding and stealing 
upon them unawares. 

Deesis (11é-ésia), n. (Gr. deteis, supplication. ] 
in rhet. an invocation or entreaty to the 
Supreme Being. 

Deess + (dé’es), wn. (Fr. déesse.] A goddess. 
Croft. 

Deev (dév), a. In ancient Persian myth. 
one of the inferior spirits in the king- 
dom of darkness. n wodern Persian 
myth. one of a class of malignant beings 
allied to fairies, the implacable enemies of 
the Peris. 

Deevil (dé'vil), n Devil (Scotch. }--Deevil's 
buckiz, an imp of Satan. See BUCKIE 

Deface (dé-fas), vt. pret. & pp. defaced; 
ppr. defacing. (L de, priv., and facies, face. j 
1. To destroy or mar the face or surface of; 
to injure the beauty of; to diafigure; as, to 
deface a monument; to deface an edifice. 
2 To injure, destroy, spoil, or mar; to erase 
or obliterate; aa, to deface letters or writ- 
Ing; to deface a record, Hence—3.+ To de- 
stroy; to cancel, as a deed or bond. 

Pay him sis thousand, and deface the bond, Saat. 


Defaced (dé-fiet’), p. and a. Injured on the 
surface ; disfigured; marred; erased 
faced coin, coin on which any name or 
words have been stamped other than those 
impressed by the mint in accordance with 
statute. Act 16 and 17 Vict. cil. makes any 
such defacing, with or without diminution 
of the weight of the coin, a misdemeanour 
in England and Lreland, and in Scotland a 
crime or offence, in both cases punishable 
by fine or a The object of the 
government In obtaining the act was to stop 
the practice of stamping the names of per- 
sons, firms, &c., upon coins by way of ad- 
vertisement. Defaced coin is not a legal 
tender, and any person uttering it is subject 
to a penalty of 40¢., the prosecution, how- 


ever, cannot be commenced without the ; 








sanction, in England and Ireland, of the ° 


attorney-general, and in Scotland, of the 
lord-advocate. 

Defacement (dé-fix’ment), nm 1. Injury to 
the surface or exterior of; erasure; obliter- 
ation.—2 That which mars beauty or dis- 
figures. 

The image of God is purity and the aeyiacesrent sin, 


aces. 
Defacer (dé-fis’ér), n. He who or that which 
defaces; one who Injures, mars, or dis- 


figures. 

Defacingly (dé-fas’ing-li), ade. In a defac- 
ing manner. 

De facto (dé fak’ts) [L.) Actually; in fact; 
in reality; existing; as, a king de facta, dis- 
tinguished from a king de jure, or by right. 

Defmeation, n. See DEFECATION. 

Defailancet (dé-fal'ans),». [Fr. See Fatt] 
Failore; miso ‘That unhappy de- 

‘ailance,” Glanville. 


ur,! Defailuret (dé-fal'ir), n. Defail- 
ance. ‘A defaileur of jurisdiction.’ Barrow. 
Defaite,t Defaited,t pp. {Fr.] Wasted. 
Chaucer. 
Defalcate (dé-fal’kat), v.4. pret. & pp. de- 
Jalcated; ppr. defaleating. (LL. dace, 
defateatum, to cut off with a sickle, hence 
to deduct—L. de, down, and faiz, faleis, a 
sickle.) To cut off; to take away or deduct 
a part of: used chiefly of money, accounts, 
rents, income, &c. | J 
The natural methed . . . would be to take the pre- 
vent existing estimates as they stand, and then to 
show what may be practicably and safely —— 
from then. whe, 


Defalcatet (dé-fal’kat), a. Curtailed, ‘De- 





DEFAULT 


Sateate of their condign praises’ Sir T. 
wot, 


cation (é-fal-ka’shon), . 1. The act 

of cutting off or deducting a part; deduc- 
tion; diminution; ahatement; as, let him 
have the amount of his rent without d-fai- 
cati 

The tea table is set forth with its customary tall of 
fare, and without any manner of —— 

Adfima 

2. That which is cut off; diminution; deficit: 
as, this loss is adefaleation from the revenge 
& A monetary deficiency through breach of 
trust by one who has management or charge 
of cash; a fraudulent deficiency in money 
inatlers. 
He was charged with large pecuniary &-feirations. 


Suturdey Rez 
Defaleator (de'fal-kat-¢r), n. One who is 
guilty of a breach of trust or embezzlement 
in money matters; a defaniter. 


Detalkt (dé-falk’), vt. Todefalcate. Dr. H 


ore. 

Defamation (de-fa-mi’shon), m [See Dr- 
PAMK.] The uttering of slanderous words 
with a view to injure another's reputatior 
the malicious uttering of slanderous word. 
respecting another which tend to destroy 
or impair his good name, character, or cecu 
pation; slander; calumny, To constitate 
defamation in law the words must be spoken 
maliciously. Defamation is punishable either 
by action on the case at common-law or by 
statute. 

is bs a certain sign of an il beart to be inctieed to 
defamation. Dr, Dott 
—— Slander, calumny, detraction, asper- 
jon, 

Defamatory (dé-fam'a-to-ri), @. Calomni- 
ous; slanderous; containing defamation ; 
false and injurious to reputation; as, d-fe- 
matory Ww ; defama writings * 

‘amatory reports." Dr. H. More. 
(dé-fim’), v.t. pret. & pp. defamed; 
per. defaming, (LL. defameare, to dispar- 
age, defame —de, priv., and farna, fame.) 
1. To slander; to utter maliciously rezpect- 
ing another words which tend to injure his 
reputation or ———— as to say a fudge 
is corrupt, a man ts perjured, a trader isa 
knave..2. To speak evil of; to dishonour br 
false reports; to calumniate; to libel): te im- 
pair the reputation of by acts or words, 
Being aeferned, we ontreat. t Car, iv, ry 


PH dle — i pono oh PR 
amed of sorcery practised on the person 
of a noble knight.” Sir W. Scott. (Rare. ] 
4. To lower the fame of; to bring imto dic 

repute; to make infamous. 
The grand old name of gentleman, 
Defamed by every charlatans. Teuuyron. 
—Asperse, Defame, Calumniate, Slander. 
See ASPERSE.—SYN. To calumniate, asperse, 
libel, vilify, slander, detract from. 
Defame t (dé-fam’), mn, [Fr.] Infamy. 
So ought all faytours that true knighthood shame 
From all brave kaights be banished wath defseee. 


Aer. 
Defamed (dé-fimd’), p. and a. L Bisndered 
2 In Aer, applied to an animal, as the lion, 
which has lost its tail, 
Defamer (dé-fiim’ér), n. A slanderer; a de- 
tractor; a calumniator. ‘The scandalous 
inclination of defamers." Fielding. 
(de-fam'ing), n. Defamation; slan- 


(dé-fim‘ing-li), adv. In a de 
faming manner. 8* 





der. 


Defamoust (dé‘fam-us), a. Conveying de- 
famation; reproachful. ‘* Defamonus words” 
Holinshed, 


Defatigablet (dé-fat'i-ga-bi), @. Linble te 
be wearied. ¢ 
We were all made de . 
chat all dagress of is migha nave — 


— 
Defatigatet (dé-fat'i-git), et (L. —— 
—de, and fier * 5 ‘oa PaTict® i. J 
w or * ic atiga ti: f 
Sir T. Herbert. — 
Deſatigation (dé-fat‘ig-4"shon), n. Weari- 
ness, 


Another reprebension of this colowr is in reyprct of 
dgfatigation, which makes perseverance of greater 
dignity than inception. Bourn. 

Default (dé-falt’), a. (Fr. défaut, for défault, 
from d¢faillir, to fail—de, and faillir, to 
fail. See Fart and FACLT.] L A failing 
or failure; an omission of that which 
ought to be done; neglect $0 do whet datz 
or law ulres; a8, this evil has he 

h the governor's defanit. <A default, 
or fault, may be a crime, a vice, or a mere 
defect, according to the nature of the duty 
omitted.—2 Defect; want; failure. 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, méve; tibe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound, wt, Se. abune; §, Sc. fey. 
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Cooks could make artificial birds in ae —ã 
ones. rbutharot, 
3 An offence; fault; wrong act. ‘His 30 
rash defauit.’ Spenser. Rare. }—4. In law, 
a failure of appearance in court ata day 
assigned: said particularly of the defendant 
in a suit when called to make answer, also 
of jurors, witnesses, Xc. de- 
Sault, a judgment entered end. 
ant who has permi ranitted an action to be ealled 
without ao or ans in auch cir- 
Se efendant is said to suffer 
‘ult. 
Default (dé-falt’), 0% 1. To fail in fulfilling 
Rts Eall to sppeee ta onerts 8 
or men appear in cou! 
— go by default as, a defaulting 
eb 
— test oe 
2.t To fail in daty; to offend. 
‘That he ‘gainst courtesy so foully did defiawlr, Spenser. 
Default (dé-falt’), v.t. 1. In law, to call a 


—— and answer 
—— tailing to answer to 
him in default and enter judgment 

against him; let the defendant de- 
A —* — —** in the performance of. 
What faulted toward him." 
Milton 21 To a part of; omit. 


Defantting, — and partial —7 
Defaulter A age ér), n. a One who makes 


defanlt; Ae * 
when called 2 One * fi 
a public duty, ly * w o fail 


to account for public money in 

his care; a delinquent; as, the man pees 

Soaulter in respect of not sending his children 
to school,—3. In a sense, one who 

fails to meet his ms or to fulfil his en- 

s#agements; one who is behindhand with his 

paymenta, 

* Pay « ‘ome on !* * pe ot Mr, P's 

a ee A hg 


Son Mr. P. we) ee 
Defaute,t n. ag —— defect. ‘God 
amen ‘autes.” 
(ae-tée'ane), 9 nm "form. 
ance; isant, from ‘aire, to = 


~-de, *and faire, L. faeio, to do.) 1. "A defeat; 
an ov Ww 
arrived where that c! ion stout 

Rie ne foes’ defeasance ——— — Spenser. 
2 A rendering null and void.—3. In law, a 
condition — to a deed, which being 
rformed eed is defeated or ren- 
el nak ae one a eed, made at 
— an te Gee 
veyance con ng co ons, On per- 
formance of which the estate then created 
may be defeated. A — monet on a bend, 
or a recognizance, ora judgment recovered, 
isacondition which, when erformed,defeats 
it. A defeasance differs from the common 
condition of a bond in a separate deed, 
whereas a common condition is inserted in 
the bond itself.—4. The writing containing 


a defeasance. 
Defeasanced (dé-féz'anst), a, Liable to be 
forfeited; subject to defeasance. 

Defeasible (dé-féz'!-bl), a. That may be ab- 

rogated or annulled; as, a defeasible title, 
Mo cums te he enon ty 2 dytesty oe 

ir 5, Dawies. 

(d-té2'i-bi-nes), n The 

a5 ee 
(Fr. défaite, from 
ire, L Sacere, 


anarmy by the vie- 
wy an enomy. ‘A defeat like that of 

oden.’ Baneroft.—2. Frustration by ren- 
dering null — oat Be vention of 
SUCCESS; a3, ©; the defeat 
plan or —— An undoing; de- 


And made defeat of her virginity. Stak. 
Defeat (dé-f6t'), wt 1. To overcome or van- 
— as an army; to check, —— 

n by victory; to overthrow: appli 75 
—— mie on o ; toa t 
or oe pees eee to 

en © success jisappo' as, 
— densest hopen are often defeated. 

Then counsel 
ere ‘tak See's Wifiat ee cones hg 
Bethe perperp dogg tap etd medy de dbgy 3 

Thou strikest not me, ‘tis Cosar thou defeatst. Shak. 
3. To render null and void; as, to defeat 
a title to an estate. 

The escheators the heir of his 
dcfeated the right ima 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch;  g, go; 


i, job; 


4. To resist with success; as, to defeat an 
attempt or assault, — 6.¢To undo; to a 5 
* His unkindness may defeat my life.” Sh 
Syn. To overpower, overthrow, beat, rout, 
discomfit, vanquish, subdue, conquer, frus- 
trate, foil, disc: baffle. 

Defeatt (dé-fét’), v.t (Contr. for defentere.) ] 
To alter the features or appearance of; 
disguise. 


Defeat thy favour with an usurped beard, SAad. 
Defeaturet (dé-fét'ar), n. Overthrow; defeat. 
— na 
Defeaturet (dé-fé'tar Change of fea- 
ture; a mark or line w ——— dis- 
figurement. 


; Careful hours... have written strange Features 
in my face, 
Deteature —8 wt [L. de, — * 

E. feature.) change = of; 


Events 
exaggeration.’ Fennell 


Defecate (de’fé-kaA ». vi 1, To become clear 

pare SF impurities; to clarify, 
‘it (the —X to defecate,and to d 
these particles." Goldsmith.—2 To void ex- 


crement, 

Defecate (de‘fé-kit), a. 
defecated. ‘Liquor ¥ 
‘Till ee wort be def 


Defecation (d de-f8-ki’shon 
separating from lees or tion 
—— im ties or fo Mather. —2. The 
ng the feces; the act of 
—— the evel. 3. F — puri- 
fication from what is gross or 
A defecation of the faculties. ve. Taylor. 
Defecator (de'fé-kit-ér dey He who or that 
which eet ory 


pod — lees; 


Sus te doaes of 
1 The act of 


nf defectus, pp. of 


of it. “necessary useful toward 
perfection; t; imperfection; as, there 
are numerous defects In the plan, or in the 


work, or in the execution, 
LGR TRIES 


natural want or imperfection, whether 
—* cal or moral; that which is wanting to 
make a perfect whole; failing; fault; mistake; 
aaa ie eee 3* ‘ect in timber; 
a defe organs of hearing or seeing; 
a defect of memory or judgment. 
{Se wbsta yentn —— Pope. 
Is half itself, and in on —— lies 
Nor —* nor w unequal: Each fs 
Defect Terseyron, 
SYN. — deficiency, fault, failure, 
- 4 error, mistake, flaw, blemish, de- 
‘orm 


Detect (Aé-tekt, To be or become defi- 
cient; to fail; to revolt. ‘ Defected honour." 
pha (Rare. } 
e native troops and gunners defected; he was 
obliged Yo male a palifal abd dissin — 


Defectt (dé-fekt’), v.t. To ations ineerioutty; 
a hn pal ‘None can my pda | 
Trouble of Q. Elizabeth, 1639. 

Defecti (enki art n, Defici- 
ency; im Cy 

DefectiDl a @ (deck Imperfect; de- 

nt; wan 

Defection (dé - fek’shon), defectio, 
defectionia, a failing, See 
Derscr.] Want or failure of duty, particu. 


—— ig fs empl — 
which one 

or to which one has ai ——— 

ing & away j senate backsliding ; phy the 


e king was rendered d te 
iw the defection of the nobles. ‘ Defection 


from God." hk. ‘The general defection 
of the whole — Deke 7 
Defectionist 


dé-fek’shon- —* », One who 
tises or advocates def 
Defectioust (dé-fek’shus), a. Hay defects; 


defective; im ect; faulty. ectious 
piece (of wri ) Sir P. 
i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


| 


Defective — a. [IL defectivus, im- 


perfect, from de, DeErnrcr.) 1. Wanting 
either —— — —— or quality, or 
in paige imperfect; faulty; as, 

a defective lim nb; defective timber: a —2 
copy or book; * eetive account. * our or 
five hypotheses . . which are all defective." 
Locke.—2 Wanting in duty orin moral ay 


ties; faulty; blamable; not conform 
rectitude or rule; as, a defective * 


Filo! tragedy writers have been notorious ms they iene 
in giving proper sentiments to the —— — 


3. In gram. wanting some of the —* — 
of — or Doreen * a defective 
noun or ‘ecti in music, an 
interval containing a —— less than the 
perfect fifth.—Syw. Imperfect, deficient, in- 
Complete, inadequate, insufficient, faulty, 
on | Dofectiveny 4e-tekt-t), adv. Inadefective 


manner; imperf 
(dé- fekt'iv-nes Want; the 
— of being imperfect; fa Addi- 


ty —— —— n. Defect- 


ness. 
WCdetekvivanhe Pullt defect 
Pe a — « thet sncans os digteteens Cen be salte 


Defedationt (de-t8-di’shon), n. ret — L 
de, priv., and fardo, foedatum, to foul.) Pollu- 
tion; the act of filthy. Bentley. 
Defence (dé-fens’), n. . défense, trom L.L. 


iveness; fa 


defensa, defence, from L defendo, defensum, 
ing holding. wot ao bara trer 
, up! , or main ng; sUppol 
maintenance; justification; cation. 
Se aenais Gave tar cece aeele —— 
Anything that — 
2 opposes ce, 
danger, or tafusy 5 that secures 
the rights, o! possessions 
* fortification ; —— protection ; 
— ie cee ae Ze ee at = 


A speech or writing intended — aa 
- disprove a charge or accusation; vintion- 


— | brethren, fathers, hear ye sehr 


4 Specifically, in law, * method adopted 
by a person against whom proceed- 

ings have been taken for defending Phimeelt 
against them, — 5.¢ Prohibition. fest 


a certain breadth." Temple.—6. The 

science of defendi enemies; mili 
skill; skill 2 ending from A 
in fencing, &c. 


— tice and ets fcr. Speer. 
—Line of defence, a continuous fortified 
line or —— ———— To be 
in @ posture enee prepared to 
resist an enemy with all the means of de- 
fence —— i 

Defence en rt ley pp. defenced ; 
r. d by fi cation. 
Pies = —— * xxv. 2” - 
Deteneolans (dé-fens'les), a. Being without 
— — my beget var of reps = + 
sault or + 8 y (app 
ortified —— or ans to 


to —— 
attack, weak, unable to oppose, uncovered, 
or unsheltered. ‘These defenceless doors.’ 


Defencelessness (dé-fens‘les-nes), n. The 
state of being defenceless or without protec- 
er of a man's con- 


de, to defend 
on fone Cs fendo, en 


Pend ** to strike.) 1. To 
aiding thrust back; to fend or ward 
oe ot repel, {Old English and Scotch.] 
——— — 
i be to en 
The cup tenme. ay 


The other strove for to defend 
The force of Vulcan with his might and main. Spenser, 
Hence—2 To repel or deny, as a demand, 
charge, or accusation; to oppose; to resist: 
as, he defended his case in pen law. 
ag hedge —— with restrictions; to for- 


The beggars were numerous ¢ of notice boards 
dzfending all mendicity). — — 


4. To drive back, as a foo; bo peatect he ew 
position or resistance, as from anything 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—Sce Key. 


DEFEND 


which assails or annoys; to prevent from | Deter (35-406), 


being injured or destroyed. 
There arose to defend Israel Tola the son of 

Puah. Jacig. *. t. 

friemds. I can defend myself 


Defend me from w 
rans. of saying of Marchal 


from imy enetmics. 
iia, 


5. To vindicate; to assert; to uphold; to 
maintain — * force or by argu- 
end 


ment; as, to hits and privileges; 
to defend reputation. nd ustice 
of my cause” Shak. ‘Thou mightat de- 
fend thesis,” Tennyson. 

Defend (dé-fend), vi. To make tion; 


to enter or make defence; as, the party 
comes into court, defends, and saya 

(dé- ‘a-bl), a. That may be 
tlefended. 


Defendant (dé-fend’ant), a. [ Fr. 
difendre, to protect, to 
sive; proper for defence. 


Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means dgferdiant, 


Shak, 
2. Making defence; belng in the character 
of a defendant. 

Defendant (dé-fend’ant), », 1 One who 
defends against an assailant, or against the 
appreach of evil or danger.-2. In lew, the 
party that opposes a complaint, demand, or 
« ; one who is summoned into court, 

and defends, denies, or opposes the 
or charge, and main his own right. 
The term is applied to any perty of whom 
a demand is made in court, whether the 
party denies and defends, or admits the 
claim and suffers a default. 

Defendee (dé-fend’é), n. One who is de- 
fended: opposed to defender, Sidney Smith, 


(dé-fend'ér), », 1. One who defends 
by opposition; one who maintains, supports, 
protects, or vindicates; an assertor; a vindi- 
cator, either by arms or by arguments; a 
champion or an advocate.—2. In Seots law, 
the defendant, the party against whom the 


conclusiona of a process or action are di- 
rected.—Defender of the Faith, a title pe- 
culiar to the kings of England, first con- 


ferred by Pope Leo X. on Henry VIIL in 
1521, as a reward for writing againstLuther, 
and used by the kings of England ever since. 
Defensative (dé-fens‘at-iv), n. That which 
serves to defend or protect, as a bandage, 
plaster, and the like; guard; defence. 


A very unsafe defen sarive it is ayrainst the fury of 


the os... which Play doth place in cock-heoth, 
Str T. Browne 
Defi n American spelling of Defence, 


for which and its compounds, as Defense- 
less, Defenselessiiess, &., see DEFENCELESS, 


Defensibility —— ‘i-bil’i-ti), a, Capa- 
bility of being defended; defensibleness. 

Defensible (dé-fens'i-bl), @ 1. That may be 
defended; as, a defensihle city. —2. t 
may be vindicated, maintained, or justified; 
as, a defensible cause.—3.+ Contributing to 
defence; capable of defending; calculated 
to defend. 

Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur's name 

Shae, 


Did seem aefeus rise, 

Defensive (dé-fens'iv), a. [Fr. défensif, 
from L. defendo, defensum. See DEFEND.) 
1. That servea to defend; proper for de- 
fence; as, defensive armour, which repels 
attacks or blows: opposed to offensive arma, 
which are used in attack.—2. Carried on in 
resisting attack or aggression; as, defensive 
— * in distinction from offensive war, which 
a ve. 

Since, therefore, we cannot win by an offensive 
war, at feast a land-war, the model of our govern- 
ment seems naturally contrived for the dzfensite 
part. Dryden. 
3. In a state or posture to defend. — De- 
Jensive allegation, the mode of ——— 
ing circumstances of defence by a defend- 
ant in the spiritual courts, to which he is 
entitled to the plaintiff's anawer upon oath, 
and may thence proceed to proofs as well 

Defensive (let = ‘iv), mn. Safeguard; tha’ 
(dé-fens‘iv), n. 4 t 
which defends. 

Wars preventive, upon just fears, are true defen- 
roer. Bacon, 
—To be on the defensive, or to stand on the 
defensive, to be or stand in a state or = 
ture of defence or resistance, in opposi 
to aggression or attack. 

(dé-fens‘iv-li), adv. In a defen- 
sive manner; on the defensive; in defence. 
Defensory (dé-fens’o-ri), a, Tending to de- 

fend; defensive. Johnaon. 





Fate, far, fat, fall; 


of 
end.) 14 Defen- | 


i 





mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


| fere, to ng 


686 


les 


to a future time; 
the execution of 


sumption is deferred, bet onl 
immediately, it is not consumed by the who 
Taises it. ca S. Mil. 


Defer (dé-fér’), v.i. To put off; to delay; to 
procrastinate. 


Defer not till tommorrow to be wise; 
Tomorrow's sun to thee may never rise. Congreve. 


God... will not long * 
To vindicate the glory of his name. Af fitom. 
Defert (lé-fér’), v.t. IL defero, to carry down 
or away, hand over, hen ta down, and 
1. To offer; to render; to 
gives as, to defer the command of an army. 
leton. ‘The worship deferred to the 
v * Brevint.-2 To refer; to leave to 
another's judgment and determination. 

The commissioners — the matter unto the 
Earl of Northumber! Bacon. 
Defer (dé-fér), vi. To yield to another's 
opinion; to submit in m; a8, he defers 

to the opinion of his er, 


T not only d¢ferred to his counsels in publick 
annie Tet he was moreover the umpire of 
domestick matters. Spence. 


Deference (de‘fér-ens), n. 1. A yielding in 

opinion; submission of to the 
opinion or judgment of another; hence, 
regard; respect. 


* 
Tt would be ouch more difficult to produce ex- 


amples of in to a state fr —— ter. 
ination of hous n ference othe pbc race 
ret here, 


2. Complaisance; condescension. 

A natural rowgly makes a man uncomplaivent 
to others; so that ye no deference for in. 
clinations, tempers, or ions. Locke, 
8. Submission; obedience. ‘A blind defer- 
ence to * ‘ge 

Deferent (de'fér-ent), a. ring; carrying; 
eye ‘ deferent.' Bacon. 
Deferent (de‘fér-ent), n. 1. That which 
carries or conveys; specifically, in the Ptole- 
malic system astronomy, an imaginary 
circle or orb, supposed to carry about the 
body of the planet. [See ErrcycLk}—-2 A 
vessel In the human for the convey- 
ance of fluids. 
Deferential (de-fér-en'shi-al), a. 
deference; accustomed to defer. 
Deferentially (de-fér-en’shi-al-li), adv. In a 
deferential manner; with deference. 
Deferment ((é-fér’ment), m Delay. 
But, ofr, my grief, joined with the instant business, 
Begs a ae 4 Ste F. Suchting, 


Deferrer (dé-férér), mn. One who delays or 
ute off. 


Defervescency («é-fér- 
ves‘ens, dé-fér-ves‘en-si), n. [L. defervesco, 
to cool down—de, priv., and ferresco, to 
boil.} 1. Abatement of heat; the state of 
growing cool; coolness; lukewarmness. 

Most commen 1 ners are #ealous and 
Mae, - . tl —— by ⸗⸗ —— in 
y jones. er, Tayler, 
2. In pathol. abatement or decrease of fever 
or feverish symptoms 
All goes well, though slowly; and as complet 
is more precious than rapidity of cure, we must be 
content to mark time and watch gratefully the pro- 
cess of defervescence, which is proceeding satiefac- 
torily. Taees Newafaser, 
Defeudalize (dé-fi'dal-iz), ot. To deprive 
of the feudal character or form. 
Defflyt (def li), «, ; 
They dauncen and singen soote. Spenser, 
Defiance ((/é-fi'ans), mn, (O. Fr. See DEFY.) 
LA a lenge to fight; invitation 
to combat; a call to an adversary to en- 
counter, if he dare; as, Goliath bade defiance 
to the army of Israel. ‘He then commanded 
his trumpet to sound a defiance to his 
challengers.” Sir V. Scott.—2, A chall 
to meet in any contest; a call upon one 
make any assertion or charge; an 
invitation to maintain any cause or point. 
&, Contempt of o tion or danger; a dar- 
ing oe . implies the contempt 
an adversary, or of any opposing power. 
‘This open and scandalous violation and 
fundamen 


defiance of his most sacred tal 
lawa.’ Sharp. 

Pride in their in their 

I see the Denis od Gunton hind past bar” Gebdsontth, 


‘Take my defiance ! die, 
To bid deflance to, or to set at defiance, to 


note, not, mive; tiibe, tub, byll; 


| 








DEFILE 


tlefy; to brave; as, to bid defiance to the 


—— opinion; to set pubbe opinion at 
ner. 
(dé-ffant), a. Characterized by de- 
flance, : 


or insolence; 
‘ In attitude stern and defiant.” Longfi 


H fi M fright. 
ened, eee eed eee aa 


te which her own resources were 
Frevde. 


t or bear- 

defiance. ‘Letters de; Ag 
Delbrinate(ds-forinatret —— 
n. Act or 
of brinizing, or depriving of 


brine. 
—— wt 
and E. in.) deprive 4— brin; speci- 
fically, to remove fi from fresh blood by 
, Deficience (de-fi’shen-si, de-f- 
* ang i ee ee, 1 —* ing: 
a ort; imperfection; as, a deficiency 
in mora! duties, 
ee Es ee ts. ot ee 


Is no deficoence found. 
Seer wee s ena st only of the must idle 


and frivolous Was 50 
rant, that bis ienctes tame him the ri af 
his contem, ics. Buckie. 

2 Want, either total or partial; defect; 
absence; something leas than is necessary; 
as, & ha pay oe Rebbe a deficiency of 
revenue; a defies of blood. 


To which he answer'd —— 
‘Good soul! suppose 1 grant thee, 
Who'll weep for thy terse Cantyiom. 


Sry, I ‘ection, 
— — want, failing, failure, 


Defi 
Deftelt (défi-sit), », Want; deficiency; as, a 
deficit in the taxes or revenue. 
cok adel, St ree ty bee, 8 ee” 
—— ee 


——— law, or authority; as, a defer of 
laws. 


Defigurationt (dé-fi'gir-a"shon), mn. [L. de, 
¥., and or form.) A dis- 
ormations 


- .t [L. de, down, 
Ee 
Tom filer. 


sed si 

Defilading (Aé.f-8i'ing, n. That branch of 
fortification, the object of which is to deter- 
mine (when the intended work would be 
commanded by eminences within the range 
of fire-arms) the directions or ts of 
the lines of rampart or parapet, so t the 
interior of the work hot be incommoded 
eminences, 


jean; 

foul or dirty, in a general sense. 
They that touch pitch will be defied. 

2 To make impure; —— ee 

the water or liquor is defiled. —% To 

or sully; to as reputation, &c. 


oll, pound; , Sc. abune; 


§, Se. fey. 


DEFILE 





He ts among the greatest prelates of the age, how- 
ever his character may be defiled by dirty — 
mare, 


They shall defi/e thy brightness, Ezek. axvili, 7. 
4. To pollute; to make ceremonially un- 
clean. 
That which dieth of itself, or is torm with beasts, 
he ¢hall not eat. to feffée bisnself therewith. 
Lev, xxil. 8, 
& To corrupt the chastity of; to debauch; 
to violate; to tarnish the purity of the 
character of by lewdness. 
Shechem . , . lay with her and d¢/flea! ber, 
Gen. xxxiv. 2. 
6. To taint, In a moral sense; to corrupt; to 
vitlate; to render impure with sin. 
Defile pot yourselves with the idols of Egypt. 
Ezek. xx. 7. 
He hath ¢gf/ed the sanctuary of the Lord, 
Num, xix, 20. 
Syn. To pollute, vitlate, contaminate, cor- 
en stain, soil, dirty, sully, tarnish, violate, 
debauch. 

Defile (dé-fil’), et pret. & Pp. defiled; ppr. 
defiling. (Fr. défiler—de, an , & row or 
line, from L. Alin, a thread} To march 
off in a line, or file by file; to file off. 


The Turks defiled before the ememy. Gideon, 


Defile om) v.t. In fort. to defilade. 

Defile (dé-fil), ». [See Dering, vi] A 
narrow passage or way, in which troope may 
march only in a file, or with a narrow front; 
a long narrow as between hills, &c- 

Defilement - -fil'ment), n. 1. The act of 
defiling, or state of being defiled; foulness; 
dirtiness; uncleanness.—2 Corruption of 
morals, principles, or character; impurity; 
pollution by sin. 

The chaste cannot rake into sech filth without 

danger of agile nent. Add tse, 


Defilement (défil'ment),n. In fort. defilad- 


ing (which =) 
Datler (dé-fi’ér), n. One who defiles; one 
whe corrupts or violates; that which pol- 


lutea. 

Defiliation (dé-fil'll-a"shon), n. [L. de, priv., 
and filius, a son.) The abstraction of a child 
from its parents; the act of rendering child- 
lesa. *‘ Irre ble and hopeless defiliations.’ 
Lamb. ] 

Definable (dé-fin’a-bi), a. [See Derik] 
1. That may be limited, or have its limits 
ascertained; hence, capable of having its 
extent ascertained with precision; capable 
of be’ fixed and determined; as, the extent 
of the Rassian Empire is hardly definable.— 
2 That may be defined; capable of having its 
signification rendered certain, or expressed 
with certainty or precision; as, definable 
words.—3. Having —— that may be 
determined and enunclated, as a triangle is 
a definable figure.— 4. That may be d. 
determined, or ascertained; aa, the time or 
period is not definable. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, the 
question is whether that time be defimatve or no. 
T. Burnet, 

Definably (dé-fin'a-bli), adv. In a definable 
manner. 

Define (dé-fin’), v.t. pret. & pp. defined; ppr. 
defining. (IL. defilnio—de, aud finio, to end, 
to limit, from Anis, end.} 1. To determine 
or describe the end or limit of; to deter- 
mine with precision; as, to define the extent 
ef a kingdom or country.—2 To mark the 
limit; to circumseribe; to bound. 

The ht to wear red on different parts of the 
dreas, to have red carriages, is wed. 

Broughavn. 

& To determine or ascertain the extent of 

the meaning of; to ascertain the significa- 

tion of; to explain what a worl Is under- 
stood to express; as, to define the words 
virtue, cov , belief, or charity. ‘Like 
wit, much talked of, not to be defined.’ 
Otway.—4, To deacribe; to ascertain or ex- 
plain the distinctive properties or cireum- 
stances of a thing; as, to define a line or 
an angle,—5.+ To determine; to settle; to 
decide, 
These warlike champions, all in armour shine. 
Assembied were in eld the chalonge —— v⸗. 
Spenser, 


Dogue (dé-fin’), v.i. To determine; to de- 
e. 


The unjust 
marks, when 
tes. 

Defined (dé-find’), p. and a Having the 
extent ascertained; having the significa- 
tion determined; having the precise limit 
marked, or having a determinate limit. 


No one had a d¢fned portion of land of any cer- 
tala bounds to his possessions, Brougham 


lay ¢ is the capital remover of land- 
e 5 amiss of lands ant) proper. 
can. 
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DEFLECTION 





' Definement?t (dé-fin'ment), n ‘The act of 
defining; description; definition. 
Sir, this écfnemenut suffers no perdition in D Het 


ae 
Definer (dé-fin’er), n. He who defines; he 
who ascertains or marks the limits; he who 
determines or explains the signification of 
a word, or describes the distinctive pro- 


perties of a thing 
t+, wt. [Fr] To define; to make 
a detinition of Chaucer. 

Definite (de’fin-it), a. {L. definitues, Pha of 
definio, definitum, See DEPIXE.) 1. Having 
certain limits; bounded with precision; 
determinate; as, a definite extent of land; 
definite dimensions; definite measure. — 
2 Having certain limits in signification; 
determinate; certain; precise; aa, *— 
word, term, or expresaclon. ·8. Fixed; deter- 
minate; exact; precise. ‘Some certain and 





definite time.” Aylige.—4. In gram, defin- | 


ing; limiting; determining the extent; as, 
the definite article. Definite — — in 
chem. the relative quantities in which bodies 
unite to form compounds. Called also Com- 
bining Proportions, Chemical Equivalents, 
or Equivalent. Seo EQuIVALENT.— Definite 
term, in logic, a term which defines or marks 


out a particular class of beings, or a single © 


person, as distinguished from an indefinite 
term, which does not define or mark out an 
object.— Definite inflorescence, in bot. same 
as Centrifugal inflorescence.—S_x. Deter- 
minate, certain, precise, exact, clear, 





Definite (de'fin-it),» Thing defined. Au- 


lige. (Rare or obsolete, ] 
Definitely (de’‘fin-it-li), adv. 


manner, 
Definiteness (de'fin-it-nes), n. Certainty of 
extent; certainty of signification, determin- 


ateness, 

Definition (de-fi-ni’shon), n. (1. definitio, 
definitionis, » limiting, a defining—definio, 
definitum. See DEFINE} 1. The act of de- 
fining, determining, distinguishing, explain- 
ing, or establishing the signification of. ‘De- 
Jinition _— nothing but making another 
understand by words what the term de- 
fined stands for.” Locke.—2 A brief and 
precise description of a thing by ite pro- 
perties; an explanation of the signification 
of a word or term, or of what a word is 
understood to express; as, a — of 
wit, or of a circle. Logicians distinguish 
definitions into nominal and real, A nomi- 
nal definition explains the meaning of a 
term by some equivalent word or expression 
supposed to be better known. A real de- 
finition explains the nature of the thing. 
A real definition is again accidental, or a 
description of the accidents, aa causes, pro- 
perties, effects, &c.; or essential, which ex- 
plains the constituent parts of the essence 
or nature of the thing. An essential de- 
finition is, moreover, metaphysical or logi- 
eal, defining ‘by the genus and difference,’ 
as it ts called; as, for example, ‘a plant is 
an organized being, destitute of sensation,” 
where the part first of the definition states 
the genus (organized being), and the latter 
the —— (destitute o —s cog 
organize it aseasing sensation); or 
physical, wheat distinguishes the physical 
parts of the essence; thus, a plant 
distingnished by the leaves, stalk, root, &c. 
A strictly accurate definition can be given 
of only a few objecta. The most simple 
things are the least capable of definition, 
from the difficulty of finding terms more 
simple and intelligible than the one to be 
defined. 

Akdrtch, heving givee agan instance of a menrinal 
defertion the abaurdl one of ‘homo, qui ex humea,” 
has led soime to conclude that the monrtual = 
fiom ciust te founded om the etymology; of at least 
that sich was his meaning, Hut that it was not, is 
suilicientiy plain from the circumstance that Wallis 
{from whore work his is akrost entirely abridged) 
eapressly saya the contrary. . Tc ts plain that the 
etymology of a term has nothing to de with any logi- 
tal consweration of it, WW aately. 

Definitional (de-fi-ni’shon-al}, a. Of or be- 
longing to a definition; used for defining; 
abounding in definitions. 

Definitive (dé-fin'it-iv),a, IL. definitives, de- 
finitive, from definio. See Devine] 1. Limit- 
ing the extent; determinate; positive; ex- 
preas; as, a definitive term.—2 Limiting; 
ending; determining; final: opposed to con- 
ditional, provisional, or interlocutory; a3, a 
definitive sentence or decree.-—3.{ Peremp- 
tory; absolutely determined. 


Never crave him; we are deff orstive, 


Definitive (dé-fin'it-iv), a. 


In a definite 


Shad. 


\ applied to a word used to define or limit 





In gram. a term | 


{ 





the extent of the signification of an ap- 
pellative or common noun. Such are the 
Greek article ho, Aé, to; the Latin demon- 
strative Aie, ile, tpec; the, this, and that in 
English; ie, da, We in French; i, la, io in 
Italian. Thus, free is an appellative or 
common noun; the tree, this tree, that tree 
designate a particular tree, determinate or 
known. Home signifies man; Aie homo, dle 
homo, a particular man, &c. But in some 
—* ay —, have —* a 
original use in a great degrec, as in the 
Greek and French. Thus, ‘Le force de la 
vertu’ must be rendered in English ‘the 
strength of virtue,’ not ‘the strength of the 
virtue,” The firat la is a definitive; the last 
has no definitive effect, 


Definitively («é-fin'it-iv-ll), ade. 1, Deter- 
tiinately; positively; expressly. 
Jefnstrvely thas | answer you. Shak, 


2 Finally; conclusively; unconditionally; 

as, the points between the partica are de- 
nitirely settled. 

tiveness (dé-fin’it-iv-nes), n Deter- 

minateness; decisiveness; conclusivencss. 
Definitude (dé-fin'i-tid), » Definiteness; 
exactitude; precision, 
Though thus destitute of the light and d¢futtnde 
of mathematical sentations, philosophy is al- 
lowed no adequate language of its own. 


Sie i, Haweiltos. 
Defixt (dé-f vt. (L. defigo, — * 
intens, and figd, to fasten.) To fix; to 
fasten. 

The country parson bs generally sad because he 
knows nothing but the cross of Christ, his mind being 
defixed on oad with those nails wherewith hin Master 
was, Herbert. 

bility (dé-fa’gra-bili-ti), m. [See 
DEFLAGRATE.] In chem. combustibility; 
the quality of taking fire and burning ue. 

*The deflagrability . . . of saltpetre.' J 
Deflagrable (é-fia‘gra-b]}, @, Combustible; 

having the — taking fire and burn- 
ing, aa alcohol, oils, &c. 

te (de'ia-crit), of pret. and pp. 
deflagrated; ppr. deflagrating, [L. deflagro, 
deflagratum-—de, intens. and slagro, to burn. | 
To set fire to; to burn; to consume; as, to 
deflagrate oil or spirit. 

te (de'fla-grat), cri. To bin ra- 
pidiy; thus, when a mixture of charcoal and 
nitre is thrown into a red-hot crucible it 
burna with a kind of explosion,ordefagrates. 
—— heen mixtures, combustible mix- 
tures, generally made with nitre, the oxygen 
of which Is the active ingredient in proniot- 
ing their combustion. 

tion (de-fla-gri‘shon), n. A kindling 
or setting fire to asubstance; burning; com- 
bustion; a rapid combustion of a mixture, 
attended with much evolution of flame and 
vapour, as of nitre and charcoal. The pro- 
cess for oxidizing substances by mewne of 
nitre is called deflagration, and is generally 
performed by mixing the inflammable body 
with an equal weight of the nitrate or 
chlorate of potassium, and projecting the 
mixture in small portions at a time into a 
red-hot crucible. This term is also applied 
to the rapid combustion of metals by the 
electric spark 

tor ple, Sore n A galvanic 
instrument for producing combustion, par- 
ticularly the combustion of metallic sub- 


stances. 

Defiect (dé-fickt), oi II. deflecto—de, and 
flecto, to turn or bend.) To turn from or 
aside; to deviate from a true course or right 
line; to swerve. 

At some part of the Azores the needle aefecict* 
not, but lieth in the truc nacridian. Sir 7. Sreacve, 

Deflect (dé-flekt), vt. To cause to turn 
aside; to turn or bend from a right line or 
regular course. 

The Gulf Stream .. . is @eflected eastward by a 
current setting in fram Baffin's Bay. Brande. 
Deflected (dé-flekt’ed), p. and a. 1. Turned 
aside or from a direct line or course. —2. Ju 

bot. bending downward archwize. 

Deflection (dé-tlek’shon), ». 1 Deviation: 
the act of turning aside; a turning from a 
true line or the regular course: used either 
in a physical or moral sense. 


te, 


Needles... at the very Ke . .. stand without 
i. Sir 7. Browne, 

King David found out the defection and ircirect- 
ness a our minds, i’, Mastagre, 


2. Naut. the departure of a ship from {ts 
true course.—3. In optics, a deviation of the 
rays of light toward the surface of an opaque 
as inflection.—4 In math, a term applied 
to the distance by which a curve departs 
from another curve, or from a straight line, 





ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g, go; 4, Job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See KEY, 





DEFLECTIVE 





and also to any effect, either of curvature 
or of discontinuons chan 
fh. In mech. the —— 
posed to a transverse strai 

Deflective (dé-flekt'iv), a. eo deflec- 
ion or deviation. nore, in mech. 
those forces which act —— a moving bod 
in a direction different that in whi 

it actually moves, in consequence of which 
it is made to deviate from its course. 

(dé-flektér), n. In mach. the 

diaphragm of the furnace of a boiler, 
means of which air and gas are defi 

and mingled, and time and room to burn 
given them, 

—— (d6-Aekst), p. and a. The same as 

ected. 

Defie: — (dé-flek’shon), n. Same as De- 

é 


aor material ex- 


» re 


In — a term app to the 
anthers of flowers when they have shed 
their pollen; and also to — when their 
flowers have fallen. 

Defloration —— — n. [Fr. See 
DEFLOUR.) 1. The act of de! = 

act of depriving of the act of taking 

away a 


ties; cularly, 

woman's ty ; rape. Johnson.—2 A 
selection of shower or most valuable part 
of any 

Th . 
anhe strep sarees 


Sir Mf. fade. 
Defiour (dé-flo vt [Fr 4 LL 
fm acl age — wer. 


See 

FLOWER.) L To ve a — of her 

virginity, either by force or with consent; to 
violate; to ravish; to seduce. 

Now will I hence to seck my lovely Moor, 

And let my epleenful sons this trull deffour. Shak. 


2. To take away the prime beauty and grace 
of anything. 
The sweetness of his soul was deforred. 


Fer, Taylor. 
3. To deprive of flowers. ‘Deflouring the 
ens." Mow — 
—* flou ohm One who defloura. 
Deflow | (dé-f16), vi [L. defluo—de, down, 


i — to flow.) To flow down. Sir T. 


— (dé-flou’ér), ot. Same as Deflour. 
Defluoust (défd-us), a (L. defuse — 
and ad fe, to flow. wing down; falling 


Defluvium (d6-f10'vi-um), mn. [L.) A falling 
off, as of the hair or bark of trees, by dis- 


ense. 

Defluxt (dé-fi nm, ey de a 
down; a 
umours.” 


mours or fluid matter froma falling to an 
inferior of the body; properly, an in- 
flaumation of a part, attended with in- 
creased secretion; a discharge or flowing off 
of humours; as, a defluzion from the nose 
or head in catarth: sometimes used synony- 
Deny (aetli) ad a (which see).} 
t ), ate. iv (w see 
— kitfully ee 
‘eda’ n. Same as Defedation, 
te, (dé-f0'li-at, dé-f0'li- 
a Deprived of leaves, 
Def tion (dé-f6'll-a"shon), a. oe. 
and folium, a leaf. See Fou.) 
of the leaf or shedding of leaves; = fail 
or season of shedding leavea in autumn. 
Deforce (dé-fors’), v.t. pret. & pp. deforced; 
pee. deforcing, (Prefix de and force.) In 
w, (a) to disseize and keep out of lawful 
possesion of an estate; to withhold the 
—- of an eatate ‘from the rightful 


owner lied to r whose entry 
were bey lewfel, Bt whose detainer is 

Seots law, to re- 

gry as —— — ‘in the execution 


of his official duty. 
t (dé-tors'ment), n, In *— 
—— — 
a a 
pa inclu abatement, intrusion, dis- 
selsin, discontinuance, or any other species 
of wrong by which he who has a right to the 


freehold is kept out of possession. (6) In 
feats toms, reeling of an ollaer tn tie ax. 
eution of law. 


of direction.— | ant (which see 
Deforcian 








whom a fictitious ac DA was — 7 in 
Te eevee abolished by 3 and 4 Will 


Deforciation (dé- —— n. In law, 
distress; a seizure of goods for the satisfac- 
tion of a lawful debt. 


Deform (de-form’), v.t, [L. deformo—de, and 
forma, form.) 1. To mar or injure the form 


of; to di ; a8, a hump on the back de 

Jorms the 2 To render ugly or dis- 
pleasing by exterior ap tions or append- 
ages; to make ul; a8, to deform the 


face by paint or the person by unbecoming 
et ae — ee 


3. To render unpleasant or disagreeable. 
Wihetry blasts dzform: the year. Thomson, 


4. To Injure and render — = dis- 

; to e; to moral 

uty of; as, all vices deform the character 
onal be! 


of rai 
Deform} (ae fore, a. 


i Wg ra | tt 
‘orma, ; ss 
Si ‘orm. an = 


natural, 
dieploating to the eye, 
aah tant hawet of puck could bag 


— — —— —— 
Deformed ed form. pm Pp. * re L I oe 


—— —— — —————— 
Fa emcee flew — at a? 


— distorted, and vite vile.’ 


in oe adv. In an 
ugly manner. 
Deformedness (dé-form’ed-nes), n. Ugli- 
ness; a le or unnatural form. 
nl rei —— 
See DEFORM.] 1 The state of being de- 
formed; want of that uniformit 
metry which constitutes beauty; 


irregularity of shape or features; d ropor- 
tion of limbs; defect; distortion; —— 
To wake an envious mountain om my back, 
Where sits deformuty to mock my body, SAak. 
2 foe omg heel tg —** grace, or 
ty 


ropricty ; 
. otal inca eden on tas entat ed laws 
of propriety; as, deformity in an attics; 
of character.—Syw. Ugliness, dis- 
disfiguration, 


, dis- 
figurement, 
Deforsert Deforsort (dé-fors‘ér), n. One 
that casts out 
Defossion t G8 fo'shon), ». {L. defodio, de- 
Joseum, to down, to bury—de, down, 
and fodio, — to dig. ] The punishment 


of 
Betoul (if) wt To defile, [Rare] 
foul'ment), n. Defilement. 


tise ln (dé-trad, v.t. [L. defraudo—de, 

intens., and fraudo, to cheat, fraus, fraud.] 

1. To sane of a ee either by obtaining 

some ception or artifice, or by 
mee BL sy a 


without the 
know edge or consent uf owner; to cheat; 
to cozen; followed Lh of before the thing 
taken; as, to defra his right; 
the agent who Subencien al public property 
defrauda the state; the man who by decep- 
tion obtains a price for a commodiey above 
ite value defrauds the purchaser. 


We have cerepted so umn, we have Afvende 


2 To withhold from another 
what is due to him; as, defraud not the 
hireling of his wages. - 

= one —S— what he may 


ustly claim. 

A man of fortune who permits his som to consume 
the season of education in hunting, , oF in 
—*—— —*2 assemblies, &c., 

the community of a benefactor, and them 
a nuisance. le 
4. To defeat or frustrate wrongfully. 

———— —— —— 
—To defraud the revente, to evade ry 
fraudulent contrivance the ent of a 


rn. U 


paym 
tax or duty imposed by government.—Sry, 
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' Deforceor («i —— n. In law, a deforel· —* cheat, cozen, trick, beguile, deceive, rob, 
er. 
— ant), n. In law, (a)one — dena nv, The act 
who keeps out of in the tful | of defrau Pecuniary defraudations.' 
owner of an estate. person against | Sir 7’ Browne. 


(Rare. ] 

Defcauder (abtred the One whodefrands; 
one who takes ee, see Me seat ty 
deception, or withholds what is his due; 
cheat; a cozener; an embezzier; a peculater, 

udment 5 ment), mn. The act 
of defrauding. (Rare. } 


Defray (dé-trv » at ttt defrayer—de, and 


itis followed chiefly by » 
cout; as, the 


wes Coren © 
outfit.--2.¢ To satisfy; to appease. 
Can Night defray the wrath of 


3.1 To fill; as, to a bottle 
(dé-fra’al), n. “The act of 


— — — 


One who pays or 
—— t (dé-fra‘ment), n. Payment. 


Lat ihe baiier pay WEE bis Bi rapes 
Deft (deft), a. [A Sax. deft, fit, convenient, 
gon to become, to befit; Goth. 
befit.) Dexterous; clever; 


2. Fit; convenient. —3.t Spruce elegant. 
-dar def'vér-dar), m. [Turk] The 
minister of ce of 


pire. 
Deftly (deft'li), adv. A fitly; neatly; 
ee ee aide 


Each deftly dizen'd in bis Sunday's best, 
And pleased to bail the day of 


Southey. 
deft’nes),n. 1. The quality of being 
cain —— 
Defunct (dé-fungkt’),@. [L. 
— ager te pe to perfor 
n an form. 
Gnished the course of —* — 
pares —— Sat 


aad rest. 


n 5 deol sae 


dead sng or persone de- 


Nature doth abhor to make bis coach 
With the d¢ftenct, or sleep upon the dead. Shet 


Defunction t (is - Gage eee), n. Death. 
‘After defunction King Pharamon:’ 


Shak, 

Defunctive t ee of - 
wielen ts the dead 2* — 
That deflator music cay 

Lest he reuie ack hs ht Shak. 
t. & 


or le, by 
other; to invi 
* 


ses 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Afmtex, 
2 To dare; to brave; to offer to hazard a 
conflict by manifi a contempt of oppe- 
sition, or force; as, to defy 
the arguments of an opponent; to defy 
power of the magistrate. 


— — 

triumphant above own reins, 

its impotent enemies, 

& To set at defiance; to 
sereni 


The soul, secured in her existence, amiles 
At the drawn dagger and defies its pout, Addison. 





Fite, fiir, fat, fall; 


mé, met, hér; pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; 


tibe, tub, bull; 





DEFY 


4 To challenge to say or do anything; as, I | 


defy you to say | did it. 


I defy the enemies of our constitution to show the | 


comirary. Aur. 
6.4 To reject; to refuse; to renounce, 

Ali studies here I solesnnly aefy, 

Save how to gall aad piach tins Bolingbroke. Séad. 
Syn. To dare, challenge, brave, contemn, 
despise. 

Defy (dé-ff),t nA challenge. 
At this the challenger, with fierce 53 
His trumpet sounds, —D 


Defyer (dé-fi'ér), a. One who defies, See 


DEFIER. 

(dé-giir’nish), 0.4 (Fr. dégarair 
—de, and garnir, to farnish. Bee GARNISH.) 
L. To unfurnish; to strip of furniture, orna- 
ments, or ap tus; a8, to degarnish a 
house. —2. To deprive of a garriaon or troops 
necessary for defence; as, to degarnish a 
city or fort. [In both uses rare. ] 


— — (dé-giir’nish-ment), n. The 
act of depriving of furuiture, apparatus, or 
a garrison. ae ] 
Degender t (dé-jen'dér), v.i. To degenerate. 
Degendering to hate, fell from abows 


Throwgh pride. J 
To make de- 


Degender + (dé-jen’dér), v.t. 


generate. 


They into that ere long will be deperdered, Spenser, | 


Degener (dé-jénér), c.i. To degenerate. ‘A 


degenered seed.” Sterling. 
dé-jen’é-ra-ai), mn. [See Dk 
GENERATE, t.i.] 1. A falling off the 


qualities proper to things of the same 
race or kind; a growing worse or inferior; 
a decline in good qualities; or a atate of 
being less valuable; as, the degeneracy of a 
plant, --2. A state or condition of deteriora- 
tion; lowneass ; mess; meanness, ‘Tp 
recover mankind out of their universal cor- 
ruption and degeneracy." Clarke 
There is a kind of st h resignation as well as 
poorness and @egeneracy of spirit in a state of slavery, 
Addiren, 
te (dé-jen’é-rat), ef. pret. & pp. 
degenerated; ppr. degenerating. [L. depen- 
ero, degeneratum, to become unlike one's 
race, from degener, grown worse, ignoble, 
hase— ie, down, and genus, generis, race. | 
To fall off from the qualities proper to the 
race or kind; to become of a lower type 
physically or morally; to decay in good 
qualities; to pass from a d to a bad or 
worse state; to lose or suffer a diminution 
of valuable qualities, 
Without art, the noblest seeds 
Of flowers deyrucras inte weeds, Anditras, 
When wit trangreweth decency, it degenerates toto 
insolence and ——— Tillotson, 
But hanghtiness and proud disdain hath sow the 
chief evtatc, 
For Sir John Straw and Sir John Cur will not de- 
gtwerate, Googe. 
te (dé-jen é-rit), a. 1. Having 
fallen off from the qualities proper to the 
race or kind; fallen from a perfect or good 
state into a leas excellent or worse state; 
having lost somewhat of the good qualities 
possessed; hiaving declined in natural or 
moral worth; deteriorated; de ed; cor- 
rupt; mean. ‘Faint-hearted and degenerate 
king.’ Shak. 
The degenerate plant of a strange vine. Jer. H. a1. 
Degenerate from their ancient blood. Af fifo, 


2 Charactorized by or associated with de- 
feneracy; base; mean: vile: applied to in- 
animate objects, ‘Degenerate arta and 
shifta.” Bacon, 

Such men as live in these weyenerate days. Pope. 

In comparison with the great orators and authors 
of the past we have fallen on dagemennte times, 

Dr, Caird. 
tely (dé-jen’t-rat-li), ade. Ina 

degenerate or base manner; — 
‘That saw not how degenerately I loved.’ 
Milton, 

Degenerateness (dé-jen’é-rit-nes), mn. A 
degenerate state; a state in which the natu- 
ral — qualities of the species are decayed 
or 


Degeneration (dé-jen’é-rishon), m 1 A 
growing worse or losing of good qualities; a 
decline from the virtue and worth of ances- 








tors; a decay of the natural good qualities - 


of the species; a falling from a more excel- 


lent state to one of leas worth, either In the © 


natural or moral world; # 


‘ifleally, in 
Physiol. the condition of a t 


me of which - 


the vitality has become diminished, im- ! 


paired, or perverted; a dual falling off 
or deterioration in any class of animals, or 
of any particular organ in the animal or 


ch, chain; j, job; 
You. L 


th, Se. loch; g, 90; 
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vegetable body, from the 


tion of 
natural causes.--2. The thin dogma’. 


‘Those grains which generally arise among | 
corn, a8 cockle, aracus, wgilops, and other ° 


degenerations,’ Sir T. Browne. 
obsolete, } 

Degenerationist (dé-jen'é-ra"shon-ist), n. 
A supporter of the theory of degeneration, 
or the theory that in onganized boilies there 
is a capability of, or a —— to, a per- 
manent and hereditary degradation of type, 
developable by circumstances, as well as a 
tendency to development upwards. 

erationist Tae jen’é-rd"shon-ist), a. 
Belonging to or connected with the theory 
that in organized bodies there isa tendency 
to a perinanent and hereditary 0 
of type. 

Thetwo works of Sir Johm Lulvbock and Mr. Tylor 
feapectively, appear to ws to agree at to the malin 
issues of which they treat, both authors being alike 
opponents of the doctrines which Mr. Ty has 
styled * degeweretionsst,’ Academy. 

Degenerative (dé-jen’é-rit-iv), a. Tending 
to degenerate; making worse. 

rous ((lé-jen’ér-us), a. 1. Degene- 

rated; fallen from a state of excellence, or 

from the virtue and merit of ancestors 

Hence—2 Low; base; mean; unworthy, *De- 
enerous passions.’ Dryden. 

generously (di-jen'ér-us-l), ade. In a 
degenerous manner; basely; meanly, (Rare, ] 

Deglutinate (é-glii'tin-at), vt. pret. & pp. 
degintinated ; ppr degiutinating. [L. deglu- 
tino-—de, and glutine, to glue, See GLUE} 
To unglue; to loosen or separate substances 
glued together 

Deglutition (dé-glii-ti'ahon), ». [L. deglutio, 
degiutitum, to swallow—de aud giutio, See 
GLUTtON.) The act or power of swallowing; 
as, deplutition ia Uelicult ‘When the de- 

tutifion is totally abolished.” Arbuthnot, 

elutitions (é-ciG-ti'shus),a. Pertaining 
to deglutition. [Rare. | 

Deglutitory (dé-gli'ti-to-ri), a, Serving for 
deglatition. 

Degradation (i!e-cra-dé’shon), a. [Fr. See 
DEGRADE.) 1. A reducing in rank; the act 
of depriving one of a degree of honour, of 
dignity, or of rank; also, deposition, re- 
moval or dismission from office; as, the eore- 
dation of a peer, of a hit, or of a bishop. 
The canon-law dis' hes degradation 
into two sorts; the one summary, by word 
only; the other solemn, by stripping the 
person degraded of those ornaments and 
rights which are the ensigns of his order or 
degree, —-2, The state of being reduced from 
an elevated or more honourable station to 
one that la low in fact or in estimation; 
baseness; degeneracy. 

Deplorabie is the degradation of our sea 

The descent of Spain, ooce the first among mon- 
archies, to the lower depths of @egrmaterion, the 
elevation of Holland, in spite of many natural dis- 
advantages, to a position such as no commonwealth 
has ever reached, teach the same leason [the tentiency 
of Papal domination). Macaulay. 
& Diminution or redaction of strength, effi- 
cacy, value, altitude, or magnitude.—4. In 
painting, a lessening and obscuring of the 
— of distant objects in a landscape, 

iat they may appear as they would do to 
an eye placed at a distance.—5. In geol. the 
leasening or wearing down of higher lands, 
rocks, strata, &c., by the action of water, or 
other causea.—4 In nat, Adst, the condition 
of a type which exhibits degraded forms; 
degeneration. 

The deyradetron of the species man ls chserved 
in some of its varletion. Dane, 
7. In bot. a change consisting of an abstrac- 
tion, loas, abortion, or non-development of 
usual organs — SVN. Debasement, abase- 
ment, depression, disgrace, dishonour, de- 

Pograda(dearka’y. —— ened 

e (dé-grad’, v.t. pret. & pp. degraded; 
ppr. degrading. it . — Le de, down, 
and grads, a step, a See GRADE.) 

to a lower rank 


1. To reduce from a hi 
or ; to deprive of any office or dignity 
by which rank in seviety is lost; to strip of 
honours; as, to degrade a nobleman, on 
archbishop, or a general officer. 

Prynne was sentenced by the Star Chaniber cou 
to be deyruded from the bar. Palfrey. 


2 To reduce in estimation; to lessen the 
value of; to lower; to sink; as, vice degrades 
aman; drunkenness degrades a man to the 
level of a beast. 

Shalt thou, by descending to avsutne 

Man's nature, lessen or degrade thine own, 


fitter. 
3%. In geol. to reduce in altitude or magni- 


(Rare or - 





DEGREE 


tude, as hills and mountains; to wear down, 
as by the weather. 

Although the ridge is still there, the ridge ineif 
has been dirradrd. 


Fournal of Sceemee. 
— Abase, Debase, Degrade, See under 
AwbASR.—SYN. To depress, humble, debase, 
lower, sink, bring down, depose, dishonour, 
diagrace. - n, 

Degrade (dé-grad’), v.i 1. To degenerate; 
to become lower in character.—2. In nat, 
hist. to degenerate in type; to from a 
higher type of structure to a lower; as, a 
family of plants or animala degrades.— 
&. In a university, to take, for some par: 
ticular reason, a lower de than one is 
entitled to, or to avoid ing a d at 
the proper and usual time; to descend from 

Degraded | 4 —5 nda. Reduced 

Ci ed), p. and a, need 

in rank; deprived of ots office or di; 


ity; 
lowered ; sunk; ucecdl 
in estimation or value; 
debased; low. ‘Skulls 


of a degraded type.’ 
Farrar. 

The Netherlands . . . were 
reduced practically to a very 
degraded position. Moticy. 
~-Cross degraded and con- 
joined, itn her, a plain 
cross, having Its extremi- 
ties placed upon a step 
or steps joined to the 

sides of the shield. 
ent (dé-grid’ment),n, Depriva- 
tion of — Br — el, 
Degrading ((lé-grid‘ing), a. shonouring; 
disgracing the character, as, degrading 
obsequiousness, 

The inordinate love of money and of fame are 
hase and degrading passions. iF iri. 
ch ahve cavers, in geol, those causes 
which refer to the dissolving and wearing 
down of the elevated parts of the earth's 
surface, and the carrying of these down 
into lower levels, as atmospheric influences, 
the agency of rivers and of the ocean. 

(dé-grid‘ing-li), ade. In a 
degrading manner, or in a way todepreciate, 
Degrava: t (de-gra-vi'shon), mn. [L. de- 
ae and gravis, heavy.) The act of 
m eAvy. 
Degree (dé-gre), nm, [Fr. degr¢é; Norm. de- 
gret; from L. gradus, a step. Soe GRADER 
and DEGRADE.} Uf A step, as of a stair; a 
stair, or set of steps. 

By ladders, of etse by degree. Chasecer, 

2. Fig. a step or single movement, upwardl 
or downward, toward any end, whether 
moral or physical; ono of a series of pro- 


— vances; as, he is a degree worse 
his neighbour. 





Cross degraded and 
conjoined, 


We hare feet to scale and climb 
By slow aeg reer, by more and more, 
he cloudy summits of our time, Longfellow, 
3. Measure of advancement; hence, relative 
position attained; grade; rank; station; 
order; quality. 
Great indeed 


Eile anave and bigh was hip degree in Renven. 


tdtere. 

4. In genealogy, a certain distance or remove 
in the line of descent, determining the prox- 
imity of blood; as, a relation in the third 
or fourth degree, —5. Measure; extent; as, the 
light is intense to a degree that is intoler- 
able; we suffer an extreme degree of heat or 
cold.—6, The 340th part of the circumference 
of — the circumference of every 
circle being supposed to be divided into 360 
equal parts, called degrees. A ve of lati- 
tude is the 20th part of the earth's circum- 
ference north or south of the equator, mea- 
sured on a great circle at right angles to 
the equator, and a degree of longitude the 
same part of the surface east or west of 
any given meridian, measured on a circle 
i lel to the equator, Degrees are marked 

asmall “near the top of the last figure 
7 the number which expresses them; 
thus, 45° is 45 degrees, The degree is sub- 
divided into sixty equal parts, called min- 
utes; and the minute is subdivided 
into sixty equal parts, called seconds, Thus, 
45° 12° means 45 degrees, 12 minutes, and 
80 seconds, The magnitude or quantity of 
angles is estimated in degrees and of 
a degree, because equal angles at the centre 
of a circle are subtended by equal arcs, 
and equal angles at the centres of different 
circles are subtended by similar arcs, or 
arcs containing the same number of degrees 
and parts of a degree. An angle is said to 


be so many degrees as are contained in the 





fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—Svo KEY. 
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are of any circle intercepted between the 
lines which coutain the angle, the ar 
point being the centre of the circle. Thus 
we say an angle of 90°, or of 45°24". It is 





alao usual to say that a star is elevated s | 


many degrees above the horizon, or declines 
80 many degrees from the equator, or such 
a town is situated in so many degrees of 
latitude or longitude. The length of a 
degree depends npon the radius of the circle 
of the circumference of which it is a part, 
the length being greater the greater the 
length of the radius. 
a degree of longitude is greatest at the 
equator,and diminishes continually towards 
the poles. Under the equator a degree of 
longitude contains 60 geographical, and 
6} statute miles. The degrees of latitude 
are found to tnerease in uth from the 
equator to the poles, owlng to the 
the earth —7. In alg. a term applied to 
equations, to show what is the highest power 
under which the unknown quantity appears; 
thus, if the index of the highest power of 
the anknown quantity be 3 or 4, the equation 
is respectively of the Sd or 4th degree. 
& In mesic, an interval of sound, marked 
by a line on the seale,—& In arith, three 
figures taken together in numeration; thus, 
the number 270,360 consists of two degrees. 
16. A division, space, or interval, marked 
on a mathematical, meteorological, or other 
instrument, aa on a thermometer or baro- 
meter.-—11. In nniversities, a mark of 
distinction conferred on students, mem- 
bera, or distinguished strangers, as « testi- 
mony of proficiency in arts and sciences, 
or as a mark of respect, giving them a kin! 
of rank, and entitiing them to certain 
privileges. Degrees are much the same in 
all universities, The degrees are bachelor, 
master, and doctor; as, bachelor of arts, 
divinity, or laws; master of arts; master in 
surgery; doctor of divinity, laws, medicine, 
degrees, step by atep; grad- 


Hence, the length of | 


of: 


&e, &.— By 
ually; by little and little; by moderate | 


advances. — To a degree, to an extreme; ex- 
ceedingly; as, proud to @ degree, 


To taste 
Degusta on (dé-gust-é'shon), mL. déjyus- 
tatio, degustationia, 4 tasting--degusto, de- 
ustatum See Deaust.] A tasting. 
(dé-his’), v.i. [L. dehisco, to gape— 
de, intens., and Aisco, to gape.] To gape. 
In bot. to open, as the capsules of plants. 
Dehiscence (4-his'ens), x. 
2. In bot. the separating into regular parta, 
or splitting of an organ in accordance with 
ita structure, as the 
opening of the parts 
of a capsule or the 
cells of anthers, & 


—<de, and to, to taste. 


Dehiscent (dé-his’- 
ent),a. {L. dehiscens, 
dehiscentis, ppr, of 
dehizeo, to gape. See 
DEHISCE. } — 
aa the capsule of a 
plant. 





onestate?t (dé- 
hones tat) of [L. 
dehonesto, dehonesta- 
tum, to disgrace--de, and honesta, to hon- 
our. See HonesT.] To disgrace. Jer. Taylor. 
Dehonestationt (dé-hon’es-ta"shon), mn A 
Leche dishonouring. Bp. Gauden. 
Dehors (de-hor’) [Fr] In law, without; 
out of; foreign to; irrelevant. 
Dehort{ (dé-hort), wt IL dehortor, to 
dissuade—ds, and Aorter, to advise} To 
dissuade; to advise to the contrary; to 
counsel not to do or not to undertake. 


The apostles vehemently deAor? as from unbelief. 
Sp, Ward, 


Dehiscent Sicula. 


*Exhort’ remains, but ‘dedert.” whese place 
nether ‘dissuade’ nor any other exactly supplies, 
has escaped ux TrencA, 


Dehortation (as hott Schon), n. Disaua- 
sion; advice or counsel against something. 
* Dehortation from vice.” Knight. 


Dekertations from the use of strong liquors have 
been the favourite topic of sober declaiters in all 


ages. Lamé. 
Dehortative (dé-hort’a-tiv), a, Dissuasive; 
iichortatory. Coleridge. 

Dehorta’ {dé-hort’a-to-ri), a, Dissuad. | 


pit belonging to dissuasion. Bp. Hail. 

ortatory (dé hort‘a-to-ri), seston 5 
a dissuasive argument or reason, Milton. 

Dehortert (dé-hort’ér), n A dissuader; an 
mlviser to the contrary. 

Dehumanize (dé-hi’man-iz), v.¢, To deprive 
of the character of humanity; to deprive of 


tenderness or softness of feeling; aa, dehu- 
manizring influences. 

Dehuskt (é¢-husk’), v.¢. To deprive of the 
husk. ‘Wheat dehusked upon the floor.’ 
Drant. 

Deiamba (d4-4-am'ha), mn Con 
a plant growing wild in the m 
of Congo, the flowers of which produce a 
narcotic effect when smoked, and are much 
usel in the locality. 

Deicide (lé'i-sid), » © [Fr. déicide—L. Dea, 
God, and como, to slay.) 1. The act of putting 
to death Jesus Christ, our Saviour. ‘ Earth, 
profaned, yet blessed with detcide.” Prior, 
2 One concerned in putting Christ to death. 
Craig. {Rare in both senses. } 

Deictic (dik’tik), a. (Gr. deittibos, serving 
to show, from deiknumi, to show.] In 


tohacco, 


y districta | 


logic, direct: applied to reasoning which | 


proves mona and opposed to elrnctic, 
which proves indirectly, or by the reductio 
ad abeurdum, 


Thirdly, into the ‘direct,’ and the ‘indirect" tor | 


redietic ad adsnrdum), the dosvtic, and the clenctic, 
of Aristotle. ti Seately. 
Deictically (dik’tik-al-li}), ade. Directly; 
definitely; in a manner clearly showing or 
pointing out. ‘Christ spake it deictically.’ 
dimond. 
Deiden,! pret. pl of deye. (Sax) Died. 
Chaucer. 


Deific, Deifical (ié-if'ik, dé-if'tk-al), a. [See , 


Derry.) Making divine; god-making. 
The ancient cathotick fathers were not ashamed 
to call this supper a deidae! communion. 
Aovesties on the Sacrament, 
Detfication (dé’if-ik-’"shon), mn. (See Derry.) 
The act of deifying; the act of exalting to 
the rank of or enrolling among deities. 
The det fcution of the emperors is the only tmstance 
in which they tthe Roman emperors] depart! from 
their accustomed pradence and modemy. 


Gitten, | 


Deifier, Deifyer (dé'l-fi-ér), n One that. 


* 
deifies; an idolater. ‘(The Flood) so signal 
an interposition of Heaven against the first 
deifiers of nen.’ Coventry. 
Detform (dé@i-form), a. IL devs, a god, and 


| forma, form.) L Like a god; of a godlike 
¢ (dé-gust’), vt [L. degusto, to taste 


1. A gaping.— | 


dey fying. 


form. 
If the final comzammation 
Of all things make the creature now. * 
—A MOTH, 
2.4 Conformable to the will of God. 
exactly dejform all its actions and motions.’ 
Soott. 

Detformity (dé-i-formi-ti, n. 1. The quality 
of being deiform or godlike. Dr, H, Move. 
2¢ Conformity to the divine will ‘The 
short and secure way to union and deéfor- 
mity being faithfully performed,’ Spiritual 
Conquest 

Deify (lé'i-fi), vt. pret. & pp. deified; ppr. 

[L. dews, a oar and facia, to 
make,} 1. To make a god of; to exalt to 
the rank of a deity; to enrol] among 
the deities; as, Jallus Cesar was deided.— 
2 To exalt into an object of worship; to 
treat as an object of supreme regard; to 
pruise or revere as a deity. 

Persuade the covetous man not to wri7y bis money. 


He did eatol and dej/y the pope. Bacwr. 

&. To make godlike; to elevate spiritually. 
By our own spirits we are deified, Wordsworth, 
ten (dan), ci) [PF r. daigner; L. dignor, to 
think worthy, from dignus, worthy.} To 
think worthy; to vouchsafe; to condescend. 

© detgn to visit our forsaken seate. Pape. 


Those who ne‘er deigs'd their Bible to perase 
Would think it hard to be denied their News. Cradiv. 


Deign (din), vf. 1.+ To think worthy of ac- 
vet tance 
I fear my Sulla would not ordre my lines, SAazt, 


2 To grant or allow; to condescend to 


| give to. 
Jor would we drigw hin burial of hismen, SAuwt. 
Dei gratia (é7 gri’shi-a) [L] By the 
ge of God: an expression neually inserted 
nm the ceremonial description of title of 


a sovereign; as, Victoria Dei gratia Britan- 
niarum regina— Victoria, by the grace of 
God, queen of the Britains. 

Dei judicium (dé7 ja-dishi-am) [L.] In 


to the old Saxon trial by ordeal. 
| Deil (dé)l, ». [Scotch.] 
' wicked, yous, or troublesome fellow. 

They're a’ run aeds of jadsthegither. Boerne. 
—The deil gaes o'er Jock Wabster, a phrase 
used to signify that everything goes topsy- 
turvy; there is the devil to pay. 


The den? gaer o'er Fahne i oteter, hame grows hell, 
When Pate misca’s ye waur than tongue can tell. 
Ra wisary. 





| Deis, 


‘How | 


law, the judgment of God: a phrase applied , 


1. The devil —% A 


: 


DEITY 


— Deil's dozen, thirteen, Called also Baker's 
Dezen.—Deil's snuff-box, the commen putl- 


ball 
Dein, Deen (dén),adv. Very: lit. done; com- 
plete. [Aberdeenshire Scotch. ] 
What tho’ fowk say that I can preach 
Nae that der 1. Sinner, 
Deinacrida ((in-ak'ri-da), nm. [Gr. deinss, 
terrible, and akris, ides, & locust] A 
genus of the cricket tribe, abundant in New 
Zealand, where they inhabit decaying tree-, 
and chinks and crannies in old woodwork 
They are carnivorous, and their bite is very 
severe, 
Deine, Deien,t inf. of deye. Todie. Chauerr 
Deinornis (di-nor'nis), «4, Same as Dinorny 
ur, Deinosaurian (di’né-sar, di-no- 
en'ri-an}, nm. A member of the order Deinwy 
sauria (which see). 
uria (di-nd-sg’ri-a), mn (Gr. deinae. 
terrible, and sturos, a lizard] A group of 
colossal lizarda, resembling the pachyder- 
matous mammals in general appearance, but 
in reality intermediate between the stra- 
thious b and lizards. The majority, as 
Megalosaurus, which attained to 40 feet in 
length, were carnivorous; Iguanodon, how- 
ever, was herbivorous. They were the Lend 
reptiles of the Jurassic, Wealden, and infe- 
rior cretaceous continents. 
Deinotherium (di-ndé-thi'ri-um), n Same 
as Dinotheriwm, : (see — 
Deinous, t Deignous, a. [FF EIGN.] i 
dainful ‘ Deinows Simekin.’ Chawéer. 


Deintee,t nm. [(Fr.) Value; a thing of value 


Chaucer 

Deintegratet (dé-in'te-¢riit}), «tt To disis- 
tegrate 

Deinteous,t a. Choice; valuable. Cha@ecer. 


Deiparous (dé-ip'a-rus}, @. [From L. dries, 
a cml, and perio, to produce.) Bearing or 
bringing forth a god: an epithet applied to 
the Virgin Mary. Satley 

Deipnosophist (dip. nos’4-fist), nm [Gr, 
detpron, a feast, and supidatés, a sophist.) 
One of an ancient sect of philosophers who 
were famous for their learned conversation 


at meals. 
wn, See Dar. 

Deism (d4¢'izm), » [Fr. déisme, from L 
Deus, God. See Durry.] The doctrine or 
creed of a deist; the belief or system of 
religious opinions of those who acknow- 
ledye the existence of one God but deny 
revelation; or the belief in natural religion 
only, or those truths in doctrine and b 
tice which man is to discover by the light 
of reason, independent and exclusive of any 
Tevelation from God. See Dts. 

Detst (dé’ist), nm ([Fr. déiste; It. deista 
See DErTy.) One who believes im the 
existence of a God but denies revealie! 
religion; one who professea no form of 
religion, but follows the light of nature 
and reason as his only guides in doctrine 
and practice; a freethinker. 

The words Deist and Theis? are, strictly aking, 
perhaps synonymous; but it is gen ly to be 
observed that the former [s used mm a bad, and the 
latter tn a good wense. Custom has apy the 
term Derst to the enemies of revelation, and af Chris 
tianity io particular; while the word JAérirt ts cos- 
sidered applicable to all who believe im one Ged 


front 
Deistic, Deistical (d4-ist'tk, dé-ist'ik-al), «. 
Pertaining to deism or to deiste; embracing 
or containing deiem; 25, a deistica!l writer; 
a deistical book. 
Deisticaly (dé-ist'ik-al-li, ade. After the 
manner of deists. 


ticalness (dé-ist’ik-al-nea), mn. The 
state of being deistical; deizm [Rare] 
Dettate+ (dé‘it-at), a i 
nature of God; divine; deified. ‘One person 
and one Christ who is God incarnate and 
man deitate.” Criamamer. 
Deity (d@'-ti), mn. (Pr. déité; LL. deitas, the 
Godhead, divine nature, from L. Deus, Dine. 
Divus, God. The o meaning of the 
root is seen in the Skr. root dir, dy, the 
sky, day, brightness, whence dera, divine: 
the same root-is also seen in Gr. Zeus it 
Pics), the supreme divinity, dies, di sk 
Diexpiter, Jupiter, Diovia, Joris, and dics, 
adsy: in 0. W. Din, Mod. W. Dune, Gow!, 
dyw, day; Gael and Ir. dia, God. The E 
day, and the Gr. Theos, God, is by some of 
the best philologiete referred to another 
root ‘In Sanskrit we can watch the for- 
mation of the general name for deity. The 
rincipal objects af the ous poetry of 
he Vedic bards were those bright beings, 
the Sun, the Sky, the Day, the Dawn, the 





Fite, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive; tübe, tub, byll; 


Morn, the 3pring, who might all be called 
deva, brilliant.” Maz M .] 1. Godhead; 
oil, pound; wu, Sc. abmume; &, Sc. fey 
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divinity: the nature and essence of the | 
Supreme Being; as, the deity of the Supreme 
Keing is mant est in his works. 
His glory on the Son 
Biazed with viaclouded deaty. Afetions, 
2 God; the Supreme Being, or infinite self- 
existing Spirit. [In this use generally pre- 
ceded by the definite article.) *The benevo- 
lenee of the Deity.’ Paley.—3. A fabulous 
god or goddess; an imaginary god, or an 
animate or inanimate object viewed as a 
god. 

Even Boddha himself is not worshipped! as a drety, 
or aso still existent agent of bomevolence and power, 
lio is merely reverenced asa Weriied remembrance, 

Sir F. £. Tenment. 
4. The supposed divinity or divine qualities 


of a pagan god, 
For what reason could the same det be denied 
unto Lagrentia and Flora which was given to Venus? 


Sir iW, Raiciga, 
Defect (dé-jekt’), vt. IL dajicio, de 52 
te, down, and jacio, to throw.) 1.¢ To cast 
down; to direct downward. ‘She dejects 
her eyes.’ Puller. 
2. To depress the spirits of; to dispirit; to 
discourage; to dishearten. 

Nor think to die defects my lofty mind. fee. 
Sys, To sadden, dispirit, disco . dis 
hearten, afflict, * discomfort, epress, 

Deject t (dé-jekt, {L. dejectus, pp. of 
dejicia, tum, “see the verb] Cast 
clown; low-spirited; mean; abject. ‘I, of 
ladies most ¢ eject and wretch Shak. 

Dejected (dé-jekt’ed), p. anda. Cast down; 
depressed; grieved; discouraged. 

“Tis not alone he inky cloak, gooct — ese 


Nor the af haviour of my visage, . 
That can —* ime traly. “Shab, 
Dejectedly (dé-jekt’ed-li), - In a de 


jected manner; sadly; heavil 

Dejectednesa (dé-jekt’ed- ae n L The 
state of being cast down; lowness of epirita. 
2. Abjectness; meanness of spirit; humility, 

The text gives it to the publican’s dejertedmess 
rather than to the Pharisee'’s boasting.  S¢ititan. 

Dejection (dé-jek’shon),n 1.’The state of 
being downcast; depression of mind; melan- 
choly; lowness of fe pede occasioned ‘hy grief 
or misfortune, sorrow, of dejection, and 
despair." Milton.—2. Weakness. ‘ Dejection 
of appetite.” Arbuthnot. [Rare.]—3 The 
act of voiding the excrements, or the matter 
—— —4 A casting down or humbling 
of one’s self. 

Adoration hnpiles aubenission and dejatice, Pearson, 

Dejectly (dé-jekt/li), ade. In a downcast 
manner, 

Dejectory (dé-jek’to-ri), a. Hering bo 
or tending to promote evacuations by stool; 
as, dejectory medicines. 

Dejecture (dé-jek’tir), n. That which is 
ejected; excrements. 

—— te jér-at), 0.4 [L. dejero, to take 
an oath ‘o swear solemnly. 

* pration (de-jér-a’shon), n. The taki 

a solemn oat “With many tears an 
deje vations.” Bp. Hail. 

Dejeune (de-zhy-na), n An older form of 
ds jeuner. 

Take a dgfeune of muscadel and eggs. J. Fouren. 

Déjouner (34- zhg-na), a. [Fr., de, priv., and 

_ jeuner, to fast.) Breakfast; the morning 
— in — des la ria used particularly 
y the fashionable world as aynonymous 
with the English Innche 
The notion that the —— eat more than the 
French ts also, I suspect. a mistake. Who tn Eng- 
land could think of cating such a forenoon meal as 
the dejruner chien is? Fraser's Mag. 
— Déjeuner a la fourchette, it, breakfast 
with forks; a repast in the middle of the 
a 6 with meat and wine; a lunch. 
De fare (dé j0 ja'ré). oy — right; in pitas 


Dekabrist — — ne “gy dekaber, 
December.) A member of a military con- 
spiracy which broke out in St, Peteraburg 
on 26th December, 1826, on the accession of 
the emperor Nicholas to the throne: speci- 
tically, one who suffered death or banish- 
ment to Siberia for this conspiracy. 

Dekle(dekT), ». Same as Deckle. 

Dei,t n. yrange A part; a portion; a 
share. Chauce 

Delabechea (de.la-bish’d-n or de-la-bech’é- 
a), n [After Sir H. T. De la Boche, the goo- 
logist, } A very peouliar genus of trees, nat. 
order Sterculiaces. D. rupeatria, or bottle- 
tree of Australia, the ‘only known species, 
is remarkable for the curious form of the 
trunk, which is bulged out in the middle in 
the ahape of a large bottle or barrel. The 


8, go, 





ch, chain;  ¢h, Sc. loch; 


j, job; 








stem abounds in a mucilaginous or resinous | 


nutritious substance, resembling gum tra- 





Delabechea or Botthe-tree (Dedadechen — 


gacanth, which is said to be used by the 
aborigines for food. 

Delacerationt (di-las-ér-a’shon), mn. [L. de- 
lacero, delaceratum, to tear in a 
and lacer, torn. } A tearing in n pieces. 

tion t (d6-La’kri-ma “shon ), n. 
{L. delacrymatio—de, and lacrymatio, a 
weeping | An involuntary discharge of 
watery humours from the eyes; wateriness 
of the @ 

Delactationt (dé-lak-ta’shon), n. [L. de, and 
lacto, lactatum, to suckle, trom fac, lactis, 
milk] The: act * — 


wool, afterwards more —— 0 
fabric, generally cotton and wool, aa used 
chiefly as a Lara cloth, 

Delapsation t (dé-laps-d’shon), n. A falling 

down, 

Delapset (dé-laps’), «1 (L. delador, delap- 
susa—de, and labor to slide.) L To fall or 
slide down.—2. To pass down by inheri- 
tance. 


Aone derived alone the right, before all other, 
Of the delapoat crown from Philip, Drayton, 


"as ob some (dé- any Ayrseg be A falling down, 
— organ of the body, sa the uterus, 
Delate dé-lat), ot * delated; 
Pr. delating st sds dela a cat latus, 

of fero, to bear.) —— to con- 


ay to transmit. 
Try exactly the time wherein sound bs deleted. 


Bas 
2+ To carry abroad; to make public. * 
When the crime is delate? of notorious. Fer, Taylor. 
3.¢ To carry on; to conduct; to manage, 
* Delating . the om Warner.— 
4. To bring a charge against; to accuse; to 
inform against; to denounce. 

As men were deflated, they were marked down for 
sach 4 fie, Burnet. 
(In this sense it is atill used in the jndica- 
tories of the Seottish Church.] 

Dalat’ —B v.t. [See DELAY.) To allay: 


—* — wine doe offend them, it may be ae- 
dated with any manner of water, Frac pions, 
Delater (dé-lit‘ér), n. A delator. Bp. Hall. 
Delation (dé-li’ehon), m1 ; con. 
ance; as, the ‘ion of sound. ‘The 
te tion of light is in an instant.’ Bacon.— 
2 In law, accusation; act of charging with 
a crime; information ‘against. 
— accusam ware not to be Rabie to the charge of 
election. Aff téoretne, 
— (d6-la’shon), a. [For dilation.] 
Extension, 


After this judgment there was no de/afren of suf- 
ferance nor mercy. Berners. 
[{L. 


Delator (dé-lit’ér), n. An accuser; an 
informer, ‘Cham, a tor to his own 
father, inviting his brethren to that exe- 
qrable apoote spectacle of his father’s nakedness.’ 

4 vt. ([Fr. délai, delay; It. 
ai delay; dilatars, to dilate, to spread; 


from L. dilatus, differo —dis, apart, and fero, | 


to carry.] 1. To prolong the time of acting 
or proceeding; to put olf: to defer. 
My lord defayeta his coming. Mat. xxiv. 43, 
2. To retard; to stop, detain, or hinder for 
a time; to restrain motion, or render it alow; 
as, the mail is delayed by bad roads. 


Thyreis, whose artlul strains have oft delayed 
The buckWing brook to bear his madrigal. Aditom. 


hi, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; 4H, then; th, thin; 











3¢ To allay; to dilute; to weaken; to tem- 
por; to alleviate; to soften. 
Wise deteyed and mixed with water. Nomvenciuter. 


To delay the heat, least | y mischance 
It might break out and set the whole on frre. 


Spenser, 
Syx. To defer, postpone) a ne pro- 
crustinate, protract, retard, withhold, de- 
tain, ste 
(de Li’, v.f, Tolinger; to move slowly; 
to stop for a time. 
There are certala bounds to the quickness and 


showness of the succession of ideas, beyond which 
they can neither deday mor hasten. Locke, 


Peney (ae) 14}, % 1. A lingering; stay; stop; 
n 


The government ought to be setded without the 
delay of a day. Macanday. 


2 A putting off or deferring; procrastina- 
tiou; as, the delay of trial is not to be tm- 
puted to the plaintiff. 

All deieys are dangerous in war. 


Shun @efays, they breed remorse; 
Take thy tone, while time is Jent thee Semstnedd. 


dé-la’ér), n. 1. One who lingers. 
2, One who or that which CARES delay; one 
who hinders. ‘A delayer of justive.’ Swift. 
(d@-li'ing-li), adv. In a manner 
#0 as to delay; procrastinatingly. 
And yet she held him on we/ayvimpiy 
With many a scarce believable excuse. Tiverepacw 


3—— (dé-li’ment), ». Hindranee, 
Del credere (de) kri‘li-rA or del kre’dé-re}, 
wv. (It. del and eredere, lit. of belief or 
trust.) An Italian mercantile phrase, similar 
in import to the English guarantee or the 
Scotch warrandice. It is used among mer- 
chants to express the obligation undertaken 
by a factor, broker, or mercantile agent, 
when he becomes bound, not only to trans- 
act sales or other business for his constiti- 
ent, but also to guarantee the solvency of 
the with whom he contracts) On 
account of this —— a higher commis- 
sion, called a del eredere commission, is 

to the factor or agent. 

(di lé), vt. [L. imper. of deleo, to blot 
out, to efface.] Blot ** erase: used as a 
direction to printers, and usually written 


Dele? (ash, v.t, [Sax.] Todivide; to deal. 


Chaucer, 
Deleble oes) a. IL delebilis—detleo, to 
That can be blotted out. 


Derpdeon. 


blot out, efface, 
(Rare or obsolete. } 
Delectable (dé-lekt’a-bl), a, II. delectabitia, 
from delector, to delight. See Drier. | 
Delightful; highly pleasing: afer affording great 
joy or pleasure. bowers.’ 
Quarles. 

Delectableness (lé-lekt’a-bl-nes), a De- 


lightfulness. 
Delectably (dé-lekt’a-bli}, adv. In a delect- 
able manner; delightfully. 

To delight; to 


Delectate (dé-le at), ®. 2 
render delectable. [ 

Delectation’ \ ae ta“shon), n. Great plea- 

sure; delight, 

dé-lek’tus pér-sd'né), n. 


Delectus persons 
{L.} In Scots law, the choice or selection, 


either express or presumed, of a particular 
individual, on account of some personal 
qualification. 
Deleerit, Delieret paral, (Ao-Wrtt) a. Delirious; 
demented. [Scotch 


For ‘see gcneies 
And liv'd and di'd ae: Arts, 


Delegacyt (de’lé-qa-ai), n. 1. The act of dele- 
gating or state of being delegated. ‘ By 

—* 457 or grand —— 
Koleigh. —2. A number of persons delegated; 


A 


a delegation. ‘A aet del .” Berton. 
te (de’lé-git), ¢.t le & pp. dele- 
} ppr. delegating. [ ng. Ui olege—Oo, and 
, to send with a commission, to send as 


anambassador, See LEGATE.| 1. To depute; 
appropriately, to send on an embassy; to 
send with power to transact business, as a 
representative.—2, To intrust; to commit; 
to deliver to another's care and manage- 
ment; aa, to delegates authority or power to 
an envoy, representative, or judge. 

We can pretend to mo further jurisdiction than 
what he has @edegpated to us. Decay of Prety. 


Delegate (delé-cit), n. 1. A person appointed 
and sent by another or by others, with 
powers to transact business as his or their 
representative; a deputy; a commissioner; 
aon attorney. 

a. general, soldiers who should form themechres 
into political clabs, elect a resolu- 
tions om —— of state, would soon break 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. — Kur. 


DELEGATE 





loose from all — would canna te form an army. 
and would become the worst and most —— 
mobs. Macaulay. | 
2 In the United States, (a) a person elected | 
or appointed to represent a state ora dis- | 
trict in Congress. (6) A person sent to a | 
convention for nomination of officers, or for 
— or altering a constitution.—3. In 
tain, a commissioner —— ap- 
pointed by the crown, under the great seal, 
hear and determine Tas from the ec- 
clesiastical courts. —4. A Pence § amo 
= attend an ecclesiastical coun 
ex, formerly the great court of 
place ecclesiastical causes, and from the 
decisions of the admiralty court. It was so 
called because the judges were delegated 
or appointed by the crown under the great 
seal. This court is now abolished, and its 
powers and fonctions transferred to the 
sovereign in council,—Syw. Deputy, repre- 
— commissioner, vicar, attorney, 


Delegate (de'lé- git), a. Deputed; sent to act | base. 





for or represent another; as, a delegate 


ge. 
ted (delé-git-ed), p. and @ 1 De- 
puted; sent with a trust or commission to 
act for —s nted a judge.—2 In- 
trusted; comm ted executive 
wer.” ——5————— ted tetion, 
n Scots law, — * which is commu- 
mlented bya u to another who acts in 
his name, called a —— or deputy— 
contradistinguished from 
tion. One named by a — who =A 
himself the power of deputation, is called a 
substitute. | 
Delegation (de-lé-gi‘shon), n. 1. A sending 
away; the act of commission, or 
investing with authority to act for another; 
the appointment of a delegate. 
The duties of r im cannot ‘formed by 
eligio be pan mnereed by 
These only held their delegation from 
the people. <j sittin ‘Brougham, 
2A —— or of deputed to 
act for another, for others. In the United 
States, the body appointed to re ta 
state or district in ; thus repre- 
delegation of Massachusetts are beg = 
tion, or whole delegation. n ci 
the assignment of a debt to another, 
or ay substitution of a person as debtor in 
of another, as when a debtor appoints 
debtor to answer to the creditor in his 


deienda (dé-len’da {L.) Thi to 
be erased or blot jo? ag = 
Delenifical} (d6-16-nif‘ik-al), a. IL delenif- 
—delenio, to soothe, and facio, to make.) 
Having the virtue to ease or — o 
Delesseria (de-les-sé'ri-a), n. 
jamin Delessert, a — ch bot- 
anical amateur. ] nus of the —— 
aces, or rause·a containing mati 
of the most beautiful and delicate ‘species 
which adorn our coasta, a great part of their 
beauty io to the symme of the 
e contrast between the dark 
mid-rib and the membranous border. 
Delete (dé-lét’), vt. IL deleo, deletum, to 
blot out, to destroy.] To blot out; to erase, 


lhave ., . inserted eleven stanzas which do not ap- 
pear in Sir Walter a 


E. Aytoun. 
Deleterious (Si et) a. . 
terius, from Gr. rw , noxious, from 
déléomai, to injure.) 1. Having the ay 
of destroying e; clea 
deleterious plant, : Their 
rious quality.’ 
pernicious; as, a deleterious 
t (de"lé- té-ri), a. 
poisonous, ‘ Deletery 
Deletery! (de ‘1é-te-ri), 1m. Anything that 
destroys or deletes. “he only deletery of 
heresies." Jer Ta 
Deletion (dé-lé’shon), n. [L. deletio, from 
deleo, to blot out.) L The “ah of deleting, 
blotting out, or erasing.—2 An erasure; a 
passage deleted. 
Some deletions, found nec in of 
oe anexpected length to which the article catended, 
have been restored. Sir W. Hamilton, 


& Destruction. a, ue — from 
s people.” Jer. Ta Rare. 
Deletitions (de-lé-ti’shus), @ Of such : 
nature that an on it may be 
erased: * paper. 
(d 3385 n. That which blots 


out. [ ] 


Confession . . . was most certainly intended as a 
deletory of sin. Fer. Tayler. 
Fite, far, fat, fg;  mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; ndte, not, mive; 
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‘winet (dél’win), n. A kind of foreign — —— F 


Delo · 

wine, said to be a 

sibly so called from 
Deo not look for Paracelsus’ man among them, that 

d premieed penal ok nes Mned and ee 


aes fe eee) aoe 
m a@ quarry; a ng; a a 
channel. 


es of Rhenish: 


Draw out the | — 
Fictcher, 


2 Inher. the term for a square sod of earth, 
or turf, —— —3433 It isa 
of disgrace, in dicating t a chal- 
has been revoked or one's word de- 


, Detti-ware (delft, delft/wir), n. See 


Delia (20's ft Neth [From the island Delos, 
—— kin ptured vase; also beau 


See DUPLICATION, 


Delibatet (de‘li-bat), v.t. 
libo, to Delibation’ ( To Aste; 


Deliberate (dé-li’é-rit), vi 


deliberated; ppr. deliberati. 
deliberatum—de 


libra, a balance.) T 
consider and examine t 
against a measure; to 
or force of arguments, or 
Se ee 
and consider; as, a wise 
Seinen Will aot rate before he wages war. 
The woman that de/iterates is lost. ddditon, 


Syn. To consider, . cogitate, reflect, 
revolve, think, itate, debate. 
Deliberate (dé-lib’ é-rit), vt. = balance in 
the mind; to weigh; te consider. [Rare_] 
Be full of counsel, and then vesnhehs to act ts else, 
if you shall not be firm to delsterated co 
which are bound toe serve you, may seck 6 
opportunitios to serve themselves upon you, ay Po 


Deliberate (é-lib’é-rit), a 1. Wels 
facta and arguments with a view to a choice 
or decision; carefully considering the pro- 
bable consequences of a ; circumspect; 
slow in determining: appli to persons 

a deliberate —— ~~ 2, Ps. Formed 
with deliberation; well advised or con- 
sidered; not sudden or ; a8, & 
opinion: a deliberate measure or result; 
deliberate falsehood. —-3. Done or gone about 
deliberately, not hasty; slow. ‘ Deliberate 
death." Hooker. 


His enunciation was so de/iberate, Wirt, 


Syn. —— ct cool, discreet, 
fal, considerate, 


oa ark Say * 
J— (aé-ib’é-rat-nes 
consideration; clrcumspection; * atten 


tion to the arguments for and 
measure; caution. ‘The order, gravity, and 
deliberateness befitting a parliament.’ Bikon 


Basilike. 

Deliberation etapa pee n [L. de- 

22 L act of —— sep the 
and ex: the reasons 


i oa against a choice or measure; con- 
sideration; mature reflection; as, the mea- 
sure was taken with deliberation. 

Every action isnot therefore voluntary; 
fi i 
for voluntary pre pPpPeses some eS ee 
fon of what ts Ehely vo fohow. Hobdes, 


2 Mutual discussion and examination of 
the reasons for and against a measure; as, 
the deliberations of a —— 9— body or 

council,—3, The act or habit of aoe any- 
thing coolly or without hurry or excitement, 
and as if with mature reflection; as, a man 


tibe, tub, byll; 


pos- | 
ing imported at Deal. | —— specton, reflection, 





DELICATE 

the greta 

‘alness, cirrum 

warincss, 

— ee — 
rey or ——— 

examination; 
rative body.— or conveying — 





Deliberative (ae liby’é-rat-iv nm LA dis 
peor py peel discussed or 
weighed and examined. Bacon.— £ Alini 


cf rhetoric employed in pro’ 
and others of is uth or 
to them to adopt it 


dé-lib’é-rat-iv- 
re perasively ( li), ade, By 
Deliberator (dé-lib’é-rat-ér), n. One who 
deliberates. 


nate ——* a, — being de 
—— — n Ser Seca! 
1. The quality of being d 5 exquisite 


sense; deliciousness; na, delicacy of flavour, 

odour, and the like. 
On hospitable thoeghts intent 

—eä— — XR 

troublesome te thyself or ethers in the Chane 

ol 


2 Fineness of texture; srnoothnia, wr 
tenderness; as, the of the skin; the 
detiency of the fabric. —& tness or seft- 
ness of tint; minute accuracy; nicety. 
Py sale — 
4. Fineness; slenderness; minuteness: a, 
the deli. of a thread —5. That which 
pleasing, or refined; a luxury & 
pleasure. 


Our delicacies are ca 
ee ee eee B. Fewer 
6. Anything — ts the senses, par- 
ticularly the taste; mp ope dy is a great 
delicacy; the delicacies 
It was Charles Lamb's antique ture of nénd—ta 
Graver! of maint, tea passe as yeas 
a sort . 
acacy (sucking -pig). Sat, Ere. 
7. Acute or nice 
ing or di 
tion of beauty and deformi 
of such ; eri 
taste; fastidiousness. 
That Augrustan aes of taste which is the bewe 
of the great public of England, Moc 
& a 6 3 ae civility or polite- 
from a nice observance «f 
ety and a ral —— airy 
scrupulousness; the 
care to avoid —e8 or —— may one 
pain; freedom from grossness; a8, 
of behaviour or feeling. 
False delicacy is affectation, not polltenra. 


little Mary How 
Tenderness, as of constitution; : 
that quality or state of animal body 
which renders it very im to injury 


He Rome brente for his definact. Chsmrr 
Delicate tat wag (Fr. ditiest, Lo 
catus, de luxurious, tender 
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DELICATE 
& Nice in — of what is agreeable 
to any of senses; peculiarly sensitive 


to beauty, harmony, or their opposites; 
dainty; as, a delicate taste; a delicate eye 
for colour; a delicate — for music, 7. Nice 
in forms; regulated by minute observance 
of propriety, or by con — and atten- 
tion to the wishes and feelings of others; 
refined; as, delicate behaviour or manners; 
n delicate address. —8. Tender; feeble; not 
able to endure hardship; very susceptible 
of injury; as, a delicate frame or constitu- 
tion; delicate health. 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
Aad not their appetites, Shak, 
9 That cannot be handled without jaar 
or danger; that must be ap es wit! 
eare and caution; as, a delicate poin 
topic; a delicate question; delicate seedy 
10. Pleasure-seeking; of luxurious tastes and 
habits; dainty.—11, Nicely or finely dexter- 
ous. ‘So delicate with her needle.’ Shak. 
Delicatet (de'li- rw. nm, 1. Anything nice; a 
delicacy. Jer. lL 
Dryden, 


2. A fastidious person. 
The rules among these false de/irates are to be as 
contradictory as they can be to nature, Tatler. 
(de'li-kat-l), ade. 1.Ina * 
— with nice regard to 
and the feelings of others. —2 — 
luxuriously. 
They which . . . live delicately are ae 


Agag came unto him ae/featedy, 1 Sam, xv. 32. 


{In this last passage, however, commenta- 
tors explain the word variously, some ren- 
de t ‘mincingly,’ others ‘ haughtily, in 
state," and others again ‘ pleasantly, cheer- 
fully."]—8. With pleasing elegance; beauti- 
fully; neatly. 

There is nothing so defica turned in all the 
Roman language, = Droten. 


4. Tenderly; with indulgence in ease, ele- 
ce, and luxury. Prov. xxix. 2L 
Delicateness (« (de’li-kAt-nes), n, The state of 
being delicate; igi softness; effemi- 
— — pl. (Pr.} Deligh 
#82), 7. ta; 
dainties; pleasant fantas' - 
Anil now be has poured out oy ydle mind 
In dainty defices and lavish joys — 
Deliciatet (dé-lisi-At), of To indu 
delicacies ; to feast; to revel; to d ht 
one’s self. 
When Flora is di todelictate with her min 
the rose is her ‘oe Part. ——— 
Delicious (dé-li’shus), a. (Fr. delicieux, from 
a —— delight, pleasure.) L oo 
nce to the taste; most sweet or gra’ 
ul to the senses; affording we exquisite pea | 
sure; as, a delicious viand; ur; 
delicious fruit or wine. 


© Christ! it is a goodly sight to 
What Heavea has dens for this detitons =. 


2 Most pleasing to the mind; very ateful; 
yielding exquisite delight; as, t poem 
affords a delicious ente! ent. 

Were not his words delicious? Tennyson, 


2+ Luxurious; effeminate; addicted to, or 
seeking pleasure. 


Others of a more deliciows and airy 
thetmscives to the enjoyment of ease and 


a ey Charming, exquisite, delightful, on, 

u 

Dgiictousty (dé-li’shus-li), ade. In a deli- 
cious manner; gr — 


taste or asian mind; avert; plea. 


—— on tos to feed 


— — —E ees), n 1, The 
quality of being delicions * ——— 
to the taste or mind; as, 
of a repast,—2+ —— in —— 
luxury; extravagance. 

To drive away all superfluity and de/fciourners, 
... be made another, third, law for eating and drink- 
ing. North's Plutarch, 

Delict (dé-likt), mn IL — 2 a —— of 
omission, a crime, from —— 
de, and linquo, to leave.) In —— 
demeanour, Crime is nerally divided into 
crimes properly so called and delicta, De- 
licts are commonly understood of slighter 
offences which do not immediately affect 
the public , but which incur an obli- 
gation on the part of the offender to make 
an atonement to the public by suffering 


——— and also to make reparation 
the in, committed. The term delin- 
quency has the same signification. 


very regulation of the civil code necessarily iim- 
Fy eo ae pha 9 oy Fees. 


— 6. (Fr. delié.) Thin; slender. Chau- 


Delieret, a. See DELEER 
Deligation neg age oy i deligatio, 
, and lige, to In surg. a 
tin nt up: a bandaging. Witeutas 
Anne é-lit’), n. nent the verb.] 1 A 
— or satisfaction of 
oy. 


His deftghe is tn the law of the Lord. Ps. ia. 
2 That which gives great pleasure; that 
which affords dalight, : ‘ 


Angels listen when she speak 
Shes my defig c and —— wonder, 


There is a 5; 
To orn 


iter; delecter, from F delecto, 
; coh of —— and lacio, to entice, 
allure.) 1. To affect with great pleasure; 
to please highly; to give or afford high 
satisfaction or joy; as, a beautiful landscape 
delights the eye; harmony delighta the ear. 


1 will dedigAt myself in thy statutes, Ps. cxix, 16. 


Delight (dé-lit), vi. To have or take great 
— to be tiy pleased or rejoiced 
‘ollowed by the infinitive or by in. 
I detight to do thy will, Ps, xl. & 


I delig&t in the law of God after the Inward man, 
Rom. vii, 22. 


Delighted t (dé-lit’ed), a. Full of delight; 


Whom best I love, I cross; go mabe my git 
The more delay'd, delighted. ae, 


Delighted } (dé-lit’ed), p. and a, [De, a sort 
— = be, and light, of little 


of verb-fo 
t.) Freed from encumbrances; made 
light; etherealized. 
Ay but to die, perp pa te we know not where; 
Ated spirit 


(Delighted in the above passage is, however, 

variously explained: ‘once accustomed to 
deli —* “removed from the regions of tight” 
t, having the power to give 

cra (d6-1it'ed-1i), 

-lit'ed- adv. 

lighted manner, with de ight. 
Detightedly dwells he ‘mong ſays and talismans. 


Delighter (dé-liv’ér), n. One who takes hes de- 
dé-le' ful hiy pl 

are Hens ea 

A. a de iit thought; a ae clipheful pro- 


* thal task! to 

To teach the young 
SYN. —_ 
a 


In a de- 


ore tect Pam 
. exquisite, enchan 
, rapturous, Hone a 
ove 
Deligh: (dé-lit’fyl- 1S), ade, 1, Ina man- 
ner to ve great pleasure; very agree- 
ably; as, we were “eyed employed or 
entertained. —2. In a tful manner; 
charmingly; in a manner afford great 
rea ‘ag, the lady sings and plays de- 
Delight (dé-lit’ful-nes), 2. L The 
a! of being delights! or of =o 
great pleasure; as, th ee = 
—— scenery.—2. Great pleasure; 


Bat our desires’ tyrannical extortion 

Doth * us there to set * 1* deligh{fulness 

Where a baiting our portion. 
—— Ser P. Stdiney. 


Delighting peas li), adv. With de- 
light; chee ——— 
He did 
2* not — clearly and Sara 


Delightless (dé-lit’les), a. Affording 
aabereen data: pe ” 


Winter . . . bits his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightiess. Thomson. 


Delightsome (dé-lit’sum), a, Very pleasing; 
delightful. ad a Par Atsome subject.” Burton, 
sina 


3 lit’ li v 
at bs it’sum- ery 
ly.” igh delight 


lightful manner; with or 

elight. ‘He laughed delightsome- 
Delightsomeness 
htfulness; 
Delimit (de:tin’ 


(dé-lit’sum-nes), n. De- 


(di *3* 
tive, and — ‘0 limit; to bound. Edin, | 
tation (dé-lim‘it-a’shon), n. (Fr. de- | 


f that the clear spirit doth raise, 
g’ts, and live laborious days, Afdten, 
pata a joy, charm, gratification, 
Delight A i — vt, IOR. delite; O.Fr. de- 
} 


limitation.) Limitation; the fixing or settl- 
ing limits or boundaries. 


They had had ample time for on all the 
facts, and for proposing an exact system of defimu- 
tation to Parliament. Gladstone. 


Delinet (dé-lin), ot To —— Otway. 

Delineable (dé-lin’é-a-bl), a. Capable of 
being delineated; liable to be delineated. 

In either vision there is something not delineatle, 

Feitham. 

dé-lin’é-a-ment), n. Repre- 
eation; sketch; picture. 


A fair delineament 
Of that which god in Plato's school is ye 


Delineament 
sentation by d 


| Delineate (dé-lin’é-at), v.¢. pret. & pp. ‘deli. 


neated; ppr. delineating, [L. delineos —de, 
and lineo, to draw a line, from linea, a line. 
See LINE] 1. To draw the lines which exhibit 
the form of; to mark out with lines; to make 
pw a ht; to sketch or design; as, to deli 
: — —————— 
‘© pain represen’ a re; to 

draw a likeness of. 

They may delinente Nestor like Adonis, or Time 
with A jor's head, Sir 7. Browne. 
&. To describe; to portray to the mind or 
understanding: toexhibit a likeness in words; 
as, to delineate the character of Newton or 
the virtue of Aristides. ‘Customs or habits 
va te dane ores fesign, sketch Walpole. 

yx. To ct, etch, po 
draw, paint, describe 

Delineation (dé- lin'é-A"shon), n. IL delin- 
eatio, delineationis, from delineo. See Dr- 
LINEATE.} 1. The act or process of delineet. 
ing; the act of represen ing. Po rtraying, or 
describing. —2. ar sear ee on or portrayal, 
whether pictori or in words; sketch; de- 
tion; as, the delineation of a character. 
eo softest  delineations of — —— F 
¥N. presentation, deactip- 

iy —— outline, sketch, drawing. 
Delineator dé-lin’é-at-tr), n. One who de- 
‘A modern delineator of charac- 

torn — 
tory (dé-lin’é-a-to-ri), a. Delineat- 
ing; describing; drawing the outline. ‘The 
delineatory part of his work.” Scott. 

Delineaturet (dé-lin‘’é-a-tir), n. Delinea- 


tion. 

Delinimentt (dé-li’ni-ment), n. [L. delini- 
mentum, inire—«ie, and lenire, to 
make soft, from pind soft.) 1. Mitigation. 
2. A liniment. : 

fiom (de-ti nisin n. IL de, intens, 
and lino, to smear.) e act of smearing. 
‘The delinition of the infant’ 4 ears and nos- 
trils with Maa — Dr. Hi. re ¶ deti 
uency -ling’kwen-si), *, in- 
tia, & fault, from delingwo, to abandon, 
fail, or omit duty—de, out, and linguo, 
to leave.} Faflure or omission of duty; a 
— a fault; a misdeed; an offence; a 


Nekher moral aefingwencies nor virtuous actions 
are declared to be the —_— of an inevitabie 
necessity. Sir J, &, Tennent, 

Delinquent (dé-ling’kwent), a. Failing in 
duty; offending by neglect of duty. 

He that practiseth cither for his own profit, or any 
other sinister end, may be well termed a defingnent 

State Triads, 


person. 
-_— ment (dé-ling’kwent), n. One who 
perform his duty; one guilty of a 
felt uency; an offender; one who comruits 
a fault or e. 


A delingnent o' at te be ched in the place, of 
Jurisdiction where bere the deBaq Setoqrancy was comms. 


Sys. Misdoer, offender, culpri evil-doer, 
wrong-doer, malefactor, crimi 
(dé-ling’kwent-li), ade. So a8 


{L. 0 
and py to melt.) 
To Delt or be dlascive. “Salt of tartar left 


in molst cellars to del: te.” 
"melt to (de'li-kwat), v.t. To enuse to 
— to consume; to to 


, or rather deli. 7 
————— —J 
Deliqua’ + (de-li-kwa‘shon), », A melting. 
Deliquesce K ag vi, pret. & p 
sscing. [L. deti- 


guesey, to melt™de,and iquesco, from ligueo, 
melt or become soft. 5— Liquip.} To 
melt gradually and becom uid by attract- 
ing and absor' moisture fr — air, a8 
certain salts, 

Tn let arg n. Sponta- 
neous liquef: in the air; a gradual 
melting or becoming liquid by absorption 
of moisture from the atmosphere, 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch;  g, go; 


j, job; 


i, Fr. ton; ng, aing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See Key. 


DELIQUESCENT 





t * Ukwes ent 1 5* 


the’ 

liquid; as, deli ealts.--2. Apt to 
dissolve or melt away; liable to be soon 
consumed or —— asmoney. Edin, Ret. 
3. In bot, branc in such a way that the 
stem is lost in the branches. 
Deliquiate (dé-li‘kwi-at), vi. [See DeLt- 
QUATE.]) To melt and become liquid by 
imbibing molsture from the air. 

gut techn n. The act 
or 


| Ae 
ming down — de, => 
—8 n chem. a mel 


in the air or in a moist p! 
state; as, a salt falls —** ce, la 


2. In med. a term equivalent to Syneope, | 


Bacon.—3. Fig. a melting or maudlin mood 
of mind. 

f unreasoming dels of I 
oni esulsetoe wes bet good. carina 


4.¢ Interruption or failing of the sun's light 
without an eclipse. 
Such a esp ter ty late we — of immediately — 


quent to the 
Deliracy t (dé-li’ra-si), a Delirium. 
—— ARs dé-li'ra-ment), n. A wandering 
of the — oolish Heynoood. 
Delirancy ¢ (dlé-li‘ran-si), m. State of being 
delirious; delirium, . Gauden, 
Delirant t (dé-li'rant), a. Delirious. 
Deliratet (dé-lirat), oi IL deliro, deli- 
ratum, See DeELIRIUM.)] To rave, as a 
madman. Cockeram. 
Deliration (de-li-ra’shon), ». A wandering 
en * mind; delirium; hallucination. 
——* by ridicule as a de/iration of the human 


mind, De Quincey. 


Delirious (dé-li'ri-us), a. [L. delirus. See 
DELIRIUM.] L Roving mind; light- 
headed; disordered in intellect; * having 
ideas that are wild, , and uncon- 
— Byron. — 2, Characterized by, or 

roceeding from, de — or wild excite- 

— sing delirious 

— _ SYN. Crazy, light- 

Deliriously ( (dé. ate * adv. In a deli- 
ous manner, 


during illness, either 
of a febrile or of an exhaus' nature. It 
may — the effect of disordered or inflam- 
ry action affecting the brain itself, or 
it may be sympathetic with active diseases 
in other parts of the body, as the heart; it 
may be caused by long-continued and ex- 
hauating pain, and by a state of inanition 
of the nervous system.—2. Violent excite- 
ment; wild enthusiasm; mad rapture, 


The popular delirium caught his enthusiastic mind. 


Ww, Irving. 
— Delirium tremens, an affection of the 
brain which arises from the inordinate 
and protracted use of ardent — It 
is therefore almost peculiar to 
The = symptoms of this disease, 
as its imports, are delirium and 
trembling. The delirium is a constant 
symptom, but the tremor is not always 
present, or, if present, ia not always per- 
ceptible. it is properly a disease of the 
nervous system. 
Delit,tm. [Fr.] Delight. Chaucer. 
Delitable,t«. Delectable. Chaucer. 


Deli Delite dé-li-tes’ens, 
p12 ema si in deldarcen, —— of 


delitesoo, ie hid — de, and lateseo, from 
lateo, to ie hid.) 1. The state of "being 
cone : retirement; obscurity. ‘The 
delitescence of mental activities.” Sir W. 
Hamilton.—2 In srg. the sudden disa' 
pearance of inflammatory symptoms or su 
sidence of a tumour.— Period of delitescence 

in med, the period during which certain 
morbid poisons, as small-pox, lle latent . 
the system. * this sense Jneubation 

the commoner term.] 

(dé-li-tes’ent), a. Concealed; 


Deitfigate eben vi IL del 
itigatum, 








| 


has temas) — dé-liv’ér-es 
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Deliver (dé-liv’ér), vt. = délivrer; LL. 
delibero, to vet free—L. de, and libero, to free, 
from liber, free, whence also liberal, liberate. } 
1. To free; to release, as from restraint; to 
set at Liberty: as, to deliver one from cap- 
tivity.—2. To rescue or save. 

Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the 
wicked. Ps, kext. 4 
3. To give or transfer; to put into another's 
hand or power; to commit; to pass from 
one to another; as, to deliver a letter. 

Then chek deftver Pharach's cup into Ma hand. 

* 

4. To surrender; to yield; to give up; to 
resign; as, to deliver a fortress to an enemy. 
Ty ie nines latowed te oe as, to deliver w; <4 
the city; to delirer up stolen goods. 
spared not his own Son, but delivered 
p= tee for us all.’ Rom. viii. 32.—5. To 

On her fright and fears, 


en of a child, 
She is something before her time de/iver'd, Shak, 


6. To make known; to impart, as informa- 
tion. 
Will you deliver 
How this dead queen re-lives? 
7. To utter; to pronounce; to speak; as, to 
deliver a sermon, an address, or an oration. 
Band and naked Ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgments, unashamed. Tennysorr. 
&. To direct; to send forth; to discharge; aa, 
he delivered the blow straight from the 
shoulder; to deliver a broadsi * 
As uninstructed bowler... thinks to attain the 
Jock by daivering tis bout swalgnt —— 
La * 
9.+ To exert in motion; to give effect to. 
Musidorus could del nimbt 
c not — ——5 iy. 
—To deliver battle, to deliver an attack, to 
give battle; to attack an enemy. 
Masséna deifvered too Aattles at Fuentes de Onoro, 


Pop Encye, 
—To deliver to the wind, to cast away; to 
reject. 
Th’ exalted mind 
All sense of woe delfpers te the wird. Page. 


~—To deliver over, (a) to ——— to give or 
pass from one to another; as, to over 
to another. a ee 


Saak. 


goods 

to put Into another's er; to t to 

the discretion of; to a n to. 

— — — 
re = 


hands at work, 


cede, pronounce. 

Deliver (dé-liv’ér), a. IL liber, free.) Free 
nimble; active; light; agile. ‘Ha choos 
his soldiers, of nimble, lea’ eave, deliver 
men.” Holinshed. (Old and Scotch. } 

Deliverable (dé-liv’ér-a-bi That may 
be or is to be delivered, 

| Deliverance (dé-liv’ér-ans), mn. [Fr. déliv- 
rence.) LL. “ase or Teacue, as from cap- 
tivity, avery. ot oppression, restraint, danger, 
evil, and the like. 

He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, Luke iv, 18. 

God sent me . .. to save your lives by a great 
deliverance. Gen, xlv, 7. 
2 The act of bringing forth children. 

In the labour of women & helpeth to the enay ote 
diverance. Bacon, 


a. 


3. The act of giving or from one 
to another.—4. The act of or pro- 
nouncing; utterance; hence, statement; 
affirmation. 


You have it from his own delfeeramce. Shad. 


ressed deca of 4 as in or arbitrator, 

terim or final. interim it is techni- 
cally called an —— 

| Deliverer (dé-liv’ér-ér), n 1. One who 

delivers, as letters, parcels, &c.; one who 
releases or rescues; a preserver. 

The Lord raised up a defreerer to the children of 
Israel. Jadg. iit, 9, 
2+ One who relates or communicates. 


Tul > seaenion of thn fone of eater, abt, that 
thereof God himself was inventor. ., deviser, cis- 
cusser, deftoerer, Hooker. 

A female 








DELPHINE 


a and deliverly.’ Beau. & Fl. [Old 


and Scotch } 
prormeus ¢ (06-i'vér-ne), =. Quickness: 
¥ 
orig 1. The act of detiv- 
aes ; Tescue, as from slavery, 
restraint, oppression, or danger. 
Shed hes weal — — Shas, 





2 Surrender; a giving up. ‘The delivery of 
father’s n into the hands of 
Sir J. m.—3. A giving or 


5 
of letters, &., trom a postofice to a die 
trict or districts: as, there are three delivenes 
—— —5 Utterance; pronunciation, or 
manner of speaking. 
his 

5, cheemnd with he guaeiiaet of Bs Some 
6 Childbirth. Is. xxvi. 17.—7.+ Free motion 
or use of the limbs; activity; agility. 

The duke hed the neater limbs, and freer delivers. 


a deed, the giving of a a ied 
— — tary 


— pat ae the  etoetation, * signed, 
sealed, und delivered.” In the case of certain 
as those which contain a clause dis 


ea, deli is not 
(del), ». DALE. } 
valley between hills; a ravine. 
alt that wall the dell.’ Tennyson. 


wench. “Sweet doses and dell,” 2. Jone 


{It. della, of 
bran.] name of an 

academy founded at Florence in 1582, mainly 
promoting the purity of the Italian ian- 


(del'la-krus‘kan),a An 


ella. 
-cruscan 
epithet applied t to aschool of English poetry 
slarted A shmen at Foes 
towards the ona of the eighteenth century, 
and affectations 


lc (del'fi-an, del’fik). @. 
to Delphi, a town of in 
to the celebrated oracle of that 


2. Of or to the priestess of the 
oracle of hi, who in a state of inepire- 


invisd —— 
— del-fin'l-an), a. 


pics Tea at Dene (eh ‘A neutral fat found 
hn eas 


—— — 
4, 
unwinged, 


n, and aptercs, 
amd 
characterized, 
Beluga, by the — ba Bid a dorsal 


cetaceans, of the 
like the 
fin, 
—— 


bat 





n, 
* chide or — in —— Cockeram, Rev, “iar Louis XIV. called the Grand Dauphin. They 
Deli t (dé-li’ti-ga"shon), n. A chid- Deliverly ( (dé-liv’ér-li), adv. Nimbly; cle- | are not now valued except for their Jndices 
ing; a brawl. iley. | verly; incessantly; continually. ‘Carry it | Verbortm. 
Fite, fiir, fat, fall; md, met, hér; pine, pin; nõte, not, méve; tibe, tub, bull; ofl, pound; ~— ti, Se. abwme; F., Se. fey. 


DELPHINIC 


(del-fin'ik), . = — applied 
to an acid discovered b rst in 
dolphin-oil and afterw: tn —— berries 
of the Guelder rose. It — —— to be 
ential Iso (dol. faerie) n. pl. The do! 
tri a tenis of pte tel animals, ¢ 
seturloel by the moderate size of the need. 
by the —— teeth in both jaws, andl 
by adorsal fin, Along with ——— 
porpoise it includes many animals which 
are ordinarily 
number of which occasionally visi 
northern coasts of Britain. 

(del'fin-in or del’. 


. del-fin’i-a A vegetable alkaloid 
discovered In the intum Sta tophysagria 
Its taste is bitter and acrid. heated 
it melts, but on cooling becomes hard and 


brittle resin. It is Py in ita 
characters to veratrine, and has been used 
as a substitute for it in nervous affections, 
—— — Delphiu, Delphinine, 


Delphine 

Delphinium (del-fin‘i-um), ». An extensive 
genus of the nat. order Ranunculacem, con- 
sisting of annual or perennial us 
plants, with flowers of a blue, purple, or 
white colour, The flowers are in loose 
racemes, and consist of five coloured sepals, 
the upper one having a —F spur, and four 
inconspicuous petala The species are scat- 
tered over the northern temperate regions 
of the globe. Many are cultivated in gardens 
under * name of larkspurs, One 

— cal 


us (del-fi'nd- ), 

—E delphis, delphinos, a dolp and 

rhynchoa, a snout.) A genus of cetaceans, 
family —— 7 a. like the true 
dolphins, one hut no furrow 
between the com pa —2 D. coron- 
atus, the largest species, from 30 to 36 feet 
long, uents the Spitzbergen Sea. Species 
about 8 feet have been cast ashore on 

Delphia (del- fin’ us) The dolphin, 

us "wa), nm e do 
us of Mammalia, bel 
er Cetacea. See DOLPHIN, 

Delta (ilel'ta), n, The name of the Greek 
letter A, ans to the English D. 
The island formed by the alluvial deposits 
between the mouths of the Nile, from ite 
resemblance to this letter, was named Delta 
by the Greeks; and the same name has since 
been extended to those alluvial tracts at 
the mouths of great rivers which, like the 
Nile, og, themselves —* the sea by two 
or more branch 

Deltafication (de el ta-fi-kir"shon ye y= 
delta, a L. facio, to make.) 

— forming a delta at the mouth of 
a river. 

Deltaic (\del-ta’'tk), a. Relating to or like 
a delta, Dr. W Hunter. 

Deltidium (del-ti‘di-um), m (Gr. delta, and 
aes resemblance.] In zool. the tri: 

between the beak and the hinge- 
. brachiopod shells. It is usually covered 
in by a shelly plate. 

Deltoid po cha ns a. [Gr. delta, the letter 
4, and eidos, form.] Re- 
sembling the Greek 4; tri- 
angular ; specifically, (a) 
in anat. an poe — 


toa mu⸗acle of the shoulder 
which moves the o oe for- 


bat ) I triangu- 
n 
—— or trowel · aaapecd; 
a deltoid leaf; more speek. 
applied to the cross Deltoid Leaf, 
eae ls of a solid. 

Deltold (deltoid), m In anat, the deltoid 
muse 

Delubrum (dé-li’brum), (L. deluo, to 
wash off—de, off, and ea hy wan} 1 In 
tom. antiq. a temple having a basin or 
font, where persons coming to. sacrifice 
washed. — 2 —* arch, a church fur- 
— with a font —3. A font or baptismal 


Deludable (dé-laid’a-bl), a. * 
That may be deluded or deceived; liable 
be imposed on. Sir T. Browne, itare) 


Delude — et t. & 

aor d Eons to Lalu, 0 ire 

an make —* ⸗ 
a deceive; Son 





the mind or judgment; to beguile; to cheat; 
red at eng deludes his followers; we 


ch, chain; ¢h, 8c. loch; g,go; j, job; 


called whales, a —— 





to the | 
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are often deluded by false appearances. ‘To 
delude the nation by an airy phantom.’ 
Burke.—2.+ To frustrate or disap) int; to 
elude, ‘It deludex thy search?" Dryden. 
This pure metal 
So innocent is, and faithful to the mistress 
Or master that possesses it, that, rather 
Than hold ome drop that's venomous, of itself 
It thes in pleces and aefwdes the traitor, Massinger, 
—Mistead, Delude, See under MISLEAD,— 
&yx. To deceive, beguile, lead astray, cheat, 
impose upon, disappoint, frustrate. 
Deluder (dé-lid’ér) mn. One who deceives; 
a deceiver; an impostor; one who holds 
ont false — ggg 
Deluge (del'aj), n. By. diuge; L diluviven, 
a flood, a deluge for dis, asunder, away, 
and luo=lavo, to wash. ] ————— 
of water; an inundation; a but speciti- 
cally, the great flood or overflowing of the 
earth by waher in the days of Noah.—2, Any- 
thing resembling an tmundation; —A 
that overwhelms, as a sen calamity. 
flery sepa Milton.—-After me the deluge, 
asaying general ascribed to Prince Metter- 
nich, and meaning, ‘After I am dead, let 
ruin come, I care not.” In reality it is due 
to Mdme. Pompadour, who laughed off all 
the a rain of — ay? as, 
vagance by Apres nous luge. 
Deli 0 (de }} Vaj), inundaion ret & det 
uge (del’Os), .t. pre Pp. detuged; ppt. 
deluging. 1. To overflow, as wi water: 
toinundate; todrown; as, the waters deluged 
the earth, and destroyed the old worl 
2 To overwhelm; to cover with any flowing 
or mo body; as, the — 
nations eluged the Roman Empire wi 
their armies. 38. To overwhelm; to cause ‘to 
sink under the weight of ageneral or spread- 
ing calamity. 
At length corruption, like a ral flood 
Shall devuge all, Pope. 
Deluge (de¥Gj), n& To suffer a deluge; to 
sear cae 
di weep the world to such a strain, 


That it should deluge once again. 
Marquis ms of Montrose, 


de-lun‘d » n. The native 
“tame ——— —— —— amet quad- 
inhabi Tare and ie acea, all 


* the civets ( Viverride), but —— 
forming a connecting link between them 
and the Felidw, destitute of scent- 
pouches. It is of slender form, with a 5 lone 
cylindrical tail, and is beautifully —— 
delu- 


Delusion cet a Sl PL delusum. 


sionia, a ne 
See DELUDE. } The act of deluding; 


deception; a ssdealing of the mind. 
* good hat is, if 

be sald to have Hadgent who ls inter the aha 

ence of love’ se wston. Aackeray. 

2. False impression or belief; tnusion; error 

or mistake p from false views, 


And fondly mourn'd the dear delusion — 


8. The state of being deluded or Es 1. 

— esa ag Fr *2* unreal 

nee presen e view or 

ho trey It is objective or external to the 

mind, —— — —— noun, ex- 
the mental co n ec 

ho puts faith in illusions; as a —— 

noun, it is a mental error or ition, 


cheat, fraud, falsehood, fallacy, guile, 
treachery. 
Delusive (d&-1i'siv), a Apt to deceive; 
to mislead the mind; deceptive; 
— bad ms as, delusive arte; “delusive ap- 
rances. ‘A delusive ' Sherburne, 
Delusively (dé-li'siv-li), adv. Ina delusive 
manne’ 
Delusivencss (dé-li’siv-nes), n. The quality 
of being delusive; tendency to deceive. 


Delusory (dé-li’so-ri), a. Apt to deceive; 
———— ‘ Delusory, false pretences.’ 


Prynne. 
Deluvy, tn, IL diluvium,adeluge.} Delage. 


Delve % (dely * 
ral ond pet ee; od pb, deen 
delven, to = he 
probabl gin ty “with dell, 
delle, a valley or hollow, and Fris. dotlen, to 
dig.) 1. To dig; to turn up with a spade. 


A. 
dD. 


fh, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


DEMAND 





Delve of convenient depth your finor. 


2. To fathom; to trace out; to penctrate. 


1 cannot defve him to the root [I camnat trace his 
ta 


genealogy). 
Peek), vi. To dig; to labour with the 


When Adam dofte and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? Off réyme, 
Delvet (delv), n A — dug; a pit-fall; a 
ditch; a den; a cav 
Gayon finds ——— ina delve, 
Sunning bis treasure. Spenser, 
— Delve of coals, a certain queniy of coals 


dug from the mine. fr 
Deliver (delv’ér), n. e who ‘lige, as with 


areful robins eye the defver’s toll, Tennyson, 


Demagnetization —— ison) 
act or process of depriving of mag- 


netic, or of mesmeric, Seemon = 
(dé-mag‘net-iz), of [L. de, 

priv., and magnetize.] To deprive of mac- 

netic polarity; to restore from a sleep-walk- 


—— (di f'ik, 
em~ 
dem-a-goj’ik-al }, a. lating to or ike 8 
demagogue; factions. 
(dem’a-go}- 
izm, dem -jzm), mn. The practices and 
neiples of a de 


(om'a-gog * ie déma 


—ilémos, the people, an 

from agé, to lend 1 m ei oes aes ea 
—— oe sways the people by his 
— — ee 
a popular state, yet seem to differ in th their practice 


@ An perigee a factious orator; one who 
acquires influence with the populace by 
pandering to th to their prejudices or pl 


their ign fically, one w 

his —— ——— hh the lower clases to Aeon 
them the upper, or against the estab- 
lished form of government. 


A plausible insignificant word, in the mouth of 
expert demagoene, o dangesoms and —* 


ay (dem’‘a-goj-i), 1. mae as 
See DEMESN 
Domaine t wt {Fr.] To mentee. 
Is it not 4 great mischaunce, 
To let a foole have governaunce 
things that 


he cannot éesraine? Chawcer. 
Demaine,t. Management. Chaucer. 
Demand (dé-mand’), c.t. (Fr. demander, 
from L. demando, in its late sense of to de- 
mand, the —— — to commit to 
lit, to ly into one's hand, manus, the 
hand, and do, to give.) 1. To ask or call 
for, as one who has a claim or right to re- 
ceive what is sought; to claim or seck as 
due by right; as, a creditor demands pay- 
ment; parents demand obedience. 
This pound of flesh, which I destavd of him, 

Is dearly bought; ‘ths mine, and I will have it. Shad. 
-soe See uire; to claim without notion 
—— ty; as, what price do you 


demand? 
ye = enh 
And I will please you what you will demand, Shak, 


& To ask by authority; to question authori- 


—“* 

ot the children el ternal - - . were beaten, 
odes Wherefore have ye not fulsiied your 
task in making brick? Ex, v. 4 


1 Pan religiously demand 
- h, hol: mother, 
So Why tnos agsinnt the oe 
4.1 To ask; tg quetion: with without the — 


of authority. ith. 6 To ane 
for; to seek to obtain by legal 5 aa, 
the plaintiff in his —— demands unreason- 


this work ry ott great industry and care. 


poy 4 Demand, —* &c. See under ASK. 
Demand (dé-mand To make a demand; 
to inquire peremy ; to ask. 


The sobktiers likewise demented of him, saying, 
And what shall we dot Luke iid. 14. 


Demand (dé-mand’), ». 1. An asking for or 
ae gh mes virtue of a right or supposed 
right to the suing sought; an asking wi 
authority; a challenging £0 dn rie 
made jority; a8, 

creditor hor was reseonable. 

He that has confidence to turn his wishes wae 
demands, wis be bat o Hate wny from chink 
owght to obtain them. 

hat Yous with em 
To make dems 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—8ee Key. 


tness, and the care 
AF pate! pnd you te 
modera rhyme. 7engron, 
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2. The asking or * of a price for 
gods offered for sale; cannot agree to 
his demand.—3. That which is or may be 
claimed as due; debt; as, what are your de- 
mands on the estate?T—4 Earnest inquiry; 
question; interrogation. 

Bad good Anchises raised him with his hand, 

Who, thus encouraged, answered our * we 
"yulere, 

& The calling for in order to purchase; de- 
sire to possess. 

In 2678 came forth a second edition (of the Pr. 
grim's Progress) with additions, and them the ¢e- 
mand became immense, Macaniny, 





6. In law, the asking or seeking for what fs ~ 


due or claimed as due, either expressly by 
words, or by implication, as by seizure of 
goods or entry into lands.--Demand and 
supply, terms used in pol econ, to express 
the relations between consumption and 
production; between the demand of pur- 
chasers ot the supply of commodities by 
those who have them to sell The relations 
which subsist between the demand for an 
article and its supply determine its price 
or exchangeable value. When the demand 
for a commodity exceeds the supply the 
price of the commodity is raised, and when 
the sup pply exceeds the demand the price 
falls.—In demand, in request; much sought 
after or courted; as, these goods are in de- 
mand; the company of this gentleman is 
in great demand.—On demand, on being 
claimed; on presentation; as, a bill payable 
on demand, 

Demandable (dé-mand‘a-bl), a. That may 
be demanded, claimed, asked for, or re- 
quired; as, ment is demandable at the 
expiration of the credit. 

t (dé-mand‘ant), mn In low, one 
who demands; the plaintiff in a real action; 
any plaintiff. 

Demander (dé-mand'ér), n. One who de- 
mands; one who requires with authority; 
one who claims as due; one who asks; one 
who seeks to obtain. 

—— * n. In lew, a 
female demandant. 

Demarcate ((é-miirk’it), v.t. To mark the 
limits or boundaries of; to bound. 

Demarcation, Demarkation (dé-mark-A’- 
shon), 7. re démarcation—de, down, and 
marquer, to mark. See MARK] The act 
or process of marking off, or of defining the 
limits or boundaries of anything; separa- 
tion; distinction. 

The speculative line of demarcation, where abe ti- 


ence ought to end and resistance must begun, ts faing, | 


obscure, and not easily definable. Burke. 
Demarch t ss. (Fr. démarche, 
gait.) March; walk; Lt excursion, 
i ination enlivens reason in its most extrava- 
London 


—— vrekes. Fournal, ryaa 
— n, (Gr. démarchos— 
ct, and archs, to rule.] The 


— or —— of a deme; the mayor of 
a modern Greek town, 
Demarkation. See DEMARCATION, 
Dematerialize (<ié-ma-té'ri-al-iz), vt. To 


divest of qualities or character- 
istics, —— matter by stripping 
itof rere which... hasdistinguished 
maatter,” Milman. 
Dematiei (dé'mat-i- n pl. (Gr, dema- 
fion, a little bundle, m dema, dematos, 
a bundle. } — natural order of filamentous 


moulds, growing on the 7 og of plants, 
distinguished from the ite or brightly 
coloured species by dark threads, which look 
as if they were smoke-dried. The spores 
are most Wy tate, and attached to the 
rigid, thick-walled —— 
Demaynet ( dé-min’), n, meanour; ap- 
Sorrowful demayne.’ Spenser. 
Beme (dé vt. To —— to judge. 


Deme cd (dém), n. [Gr. démos, a district.] A 


subdivision of ancient Atticaand of erm 
Greece; a township, ‘The eponymous hero 
of a deme in Attica.’ Grote. 


Demean (dé-mén’), vt (Fr, démener: 
démener, which now means to kick and 
struggle, formerly meant to behave or con- 
duct one's self—de, intena, and mener, to 
lead; to : Ik. menare, to lead, drive; 
L minare, to rive with threats, from min: 
@ri, to threaten, from mina, a threat.) 1. i 
behave; to carry; to conduct: with 
ciprocal pronoun; as, it is our duty to F 
mean ourselves with f humility. 


Strephon had long perplex'd his brains, 
How with so yh nymph he mig 
Demean himself the marriage-ni Sey? 


2+ To treat; to conduct; to manage. 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; = mé, met, hér; 








pine, pin; 


Our olwlurate clergy have with violence adrmrancd 
the matter. Aliiton, 


Demean (dé-mén’), rt I. de, and R mean.) 
To debase; to lower. 
valet 
— tae 
Demeant (dé-mén’, m 1. Mien; demean- 
our; behaviour; conduct. ‘Grave denecan 
and solemn vanity." West.—% Conduct; 
Management; treatment. 


All the vile demeane and wage bad 
With which he had these two so ill bestadd, 


Demean (dé-mén’, L Same as Deicens 
(which see)—2{ Property; means. Mas- 


aenger. 

Demeanour ((é-mén‘ér), n. 1, Behaviour; 
carriage; deportment; as, decent demean- 
our; sid demeanour. ‘fer artless kindness 
and simple refined demeanour." Thackeray. 
2.+ Conduct; management; treatment. 

God commite the managing so great a trust . 


wholly to the deoaecanowr of every grown man 
Afiiton, 


ye Behaviour, carriage, deportment, con- 


t. 
Demeanure? (dé-mén’tir), n. — —* 
Demembration (dé-mem-bri’shon (L. 
de, and membrum, amember,} In S —8 
the offence of maliciously cutting off or 


otherwise ting any b or member 
from the of another. 
Demembré ( 


acne a. [Fr.) In her. 
the same as Dismembered. 
(dé men-si), ». Same as Dementia 


(which see 
Dement (dé-ment’), rf. To make mad or 
insane. Bale. [Rare | 


l 

— Dementate (dé-ment’ dy a. Mad ; infatu- 
(Ree ated. ‘Thou dementate sinner.’ Hammond. 

re] 

Dementate (dé-ment’At), of [L. demento, 
to madden—de, out of, and mens, mentis, 
the mind.] To make mad. Burton. re. ] 

Dementation (dé-ment-A’shon), n. e act 
of making frantic. Wartlock. {Rare} 

Demen {dé-ment’ed), a. Infatuated; 
mad; insane; crazy. 

Demented persons are generally quict and inartive, 
Pritchard. 

Dementedness (dé-ment’ed-nes), n The 
state of being demented. 

Tk ts — by Pinel dementia or démence, de 
sented ne Pritchard. 
Dementia (dé-men’shi-a), n. [L., from de- 
mens, dementix, out of one’s mind—de, out 
of, and mena, the mind.) 1. A form of in 
sanity in which unconnected and imper- 
fectly defined ideas chase each other rapidly 
through the mind; the powers of continued 
attention and of reflection are lost, and 
even the tive power at length be- 
comes indistinct, It sometimes accom- 

panies old age. It may be temporary or 
anent. —2. Absence of intellect; idiotey. 

Demephitization (“ -mef'it-iz-4”shon ), n 
(See DEMEPHITIZE. 
from m —* = mettre), Le 

mef‘it-iz), tf pre! 
demephitized; ppr. demephiti. iPretx 


de, priv., and mephitis, foul air or inl Haine } 


To purify from foul unwholesome alr. 


Demerget (dé-mérj’), ».t [(L. demergo, de- 
merewm, to pl into— de, down, and 
mergo, to plunge. To sink or dip Into; to 


t was de- 


merged.’ Boyle, 

Demerit (de-me’rit), n [Fr démérite—de, 
and mérite, merit, L merite from mereo, 
to earn or deserve. The 
used in a good sense. See MERIT.) 1.4 That 
— one merits, _ or bad; desert. 

many benefits and demerits whereby they ob- 
tiga their adherents, they) acquired ead aa 
2. That which deserves punishment: the 

—— ot —— that which is blamable | 

pl punishable in 


Mine is the merit, the demerit thine, Dryer, 


Demerit t Gémwrid, ¢ vt 1. To deserve: 
either in a good or had sense. ‘If I have | 
demerited any praise or blame.” Udall, 
‘Executed asatraitor . . . as he well de. | 


merited.’ State Trials.—2.4 To cry down or | 


lower the merit of; to depreciate. 


Faith by her own «i ity and worthiness doth not 
demerit jastice and righteousness, Ap. MH oolton, 


Demerit (dé-me’rit), vi To deserve praise 
or censure, 
Demerset (dé-mérs’), vf. [See DEMERGE.] 
To plunge down into; to immerse. 

The orléce of the tube will be found demrerszed in tt. 


Demersed (dé-mérst’), a. In bot. sitcated 


néte, not, mive; tũbe, tub, byll; 


The act of purifying | Demi-brigade (de’mi-bri-gid), nA half- 





in demereo is | 


moral conduct; vice or | 


or growing under water: applied to such 
leaves of p nts as under water. 


p mse n, 
See DEMEKGE } 
LA — ——— beg a fltid; a drowning. 
2 The state of being overwhelmed * 
— and demersion of buildings into the 
—* Ray. (In both its uses rare or cbso- 
te. 


Demesmerize (dé-mez’mér-iz), v.t. [De, 
priv,, and mesmerize.] To relieve from 
mesmeric influence, 

Demain (de-mén’, de-man’}, 
(0. Fr. demaine, domaine, from L. dominiwna, 
right of ownership, from dominus, a lord} 
1. A manor-house and the land adjacent or 
near, which a lord keeps in his own hands 
or immediate occupation, for the use of his 
family, as distinguished from his tenemental 
lands, distributed among his tenants, called 
book-land, or charter-land, and folk-land, 
or estates held in villenage, from which 
sprang copyhold estates. Copyhold estates, 
however, have been accounted demesnes, 
because the tenants are ors a _ 
their estates only at the w 
The defects in those acts. . . ss Sake tas 

wholly ineflectual, except about the deenesres of a 

few gentlemen. Swe. 


2 Any estate in land 


A feman of noble 

Gitar cenatnan, youll sak subir allied Stat 
— Demesne lands, lands which the lord has 
not let out in tenancy, but has reserved for 

his own use and occupation. 
The demesne lands of the crown . . . were ahem 
— sufficient to support its dignity and rg ala 

alias. 

Demesnial (dé-mén’i-al, a. Pertaining to 
Demeter (dt-ms'ter), n. [Supposed tc 
*t J " 
be for Gémétér, mother ‘ot the earth—Gr 
¢. the earth, and métér, mother, but by 
sponding tS Dyded Matar, the Daw, 
ng to dtar, wh 
from root dix, dyu, light. See Derry.) 
A Greek goddess, 


Demi- (de'mi). (Fr. demi. 
from L. dimidiuvs, half—di 
for dix, and medius, the 

middle} A Proce signify- 

ing hal oceurs very 

—— heraldic 

trina demon, deme 

aC. 

Demi (dé-mi’), a. am haif-fellow at 
College, Oxtord. — 

Demi-bastion Kde'mi-bee'ti-on), a. In Sort. 
a bastion that has only one face and one flank. 

Demi-bath, Demi-bain (de'mi-bath, de'mi- 
bin), mn A bath in which only the lower 

half of the body is immersed. 





any other than the key-note. 
(de’mi- [eeean), mn A kind 
of cannon formerly used, of various sizes. 


The smallest carried a ball of 30 Ibs. weight; 
the largest, a ball of 36 Ibs. 
Demi-culverin ( de’ mi-kul-vér-in}, 9. 
tat carried a ball of Sibs, weight: ‘Boccia 
est e a u £; 
Demi-deity (a ll oz, weight. 
Demi-deify (de’mi-dé-i-fi), v.t. To delfy in 


Demi-devil = Half a devil: 


rine ca toe aie 
of the nature. 


| Demi-distance t (de’mi-dis-tans), n. In fort. 
the distance between the outward polygons 
and flank. 

| Demi-ditone (de'mi-di-tin), », In music, 


(de’mi-gant-let), ». ne 

, resembling a ——— or 

—— — * Half a god 
god), ”. a ; 

inferior deity; one — tty Sgt 4 

ero, 

with a mortal. 

(de’mi-god-es), mn. A female 


Demi-gorge demi n. In fort. that 
part 0 the palygon which remaing aftr the 


raised, 
the angle of the polygon. It is half of the 
vacant space or entrance into a bastion. 


oll, pound; wt, Sc. abune; ¥, Sc. fey 


DEMIGRATE 


+t (de-mi’grat), ef II. 
— — 


— to wander.] To cen cae 


Demigration t de-mi- shon), n. Emi- 
gration; 8 
We will needs bri the curse of 


sak ourselves 
im the side of Eden iato the 


Cain, to put ourselves 
— od, that ts, of demigration, Sp. Hall, 
de'mi )n A half-groat. 
— de’ n A firearm; a 
smalier k Na of — See Haoncy, 
-island, Demi-isle (de‘mi-i-land, de’- 
mi-il), wm <A peninsula 


In eee ee es Se — 
named Cadara. 
Between is that biland, or desed-crle, “which § the 
Sinai inhabit. Hotiand, 
Demi-jambet (de’mi-jam), n. A plece of 
armour —— — ake of the leg only. 
Demijohn mi-jon), 7, magan, 
Damaghan, a town xeon 
am famous for its —— * Fr. 
a cor- 


2* lance —— lene), n. A light lance; 
& short spear; a half-pike. 

Light demsJances from afar they throw, 

Fasten'd with leathern thongs to gall the for. Dryden. 
Demi-lune a n. In fort. an ont- 
work consisting of two faces and two little 
flanks, constructed to cover the curtain and 
—— of a bastion. 


Demimonde ii ies not anda 
— 


Status, but a certain rday Rew. 
Demi-natured ((le’mi-ni-tird), a. Having 

half the nature of another animal 

He... to such wondrous doing brought the horse, 

Ashe bad be —— —— and demt-naturcd 

— Shak, 


— tt (em pla Adm [Prefix 


a wate The lower ot a breast- 
* fastened to the upper by a buckle and 


Denalquaver (te emt cet | x 


tf usually written 


Demi-rep (de'mi-rep), n. [A contr. of demi- 
reputation.}] A woman of doubtful repata- 
tion or suspicious chastity. 

The Sirens . . . were reckoned among the demigods 
as well as the demi: “reps of antiquity. city. “Dr. — 
Demi-revetment (de’mi-ré-vet"ment), n. 
In fort. that form of retaining wall for the 
face of a rampart which is only carried up 
as high as cover exists in front * it, jeaving 
above it the remaining height, in the form 
of an earthen mound at the natural slope, 
—— to, but invulnerable by, shot. 
Demi-rilievo (de’mi-ré-1é-v6 or de’mé-ré-1é- 
&’v5), n. In sculp. half relief, or the condi- 
tion of a fure w it rises from the lane, 
Pe 2 0 Dee hoon cot Se tye and one 


half fixed to the 9 een 

Demisabilt — ted n. In lew, 
the state of demisal 

Demisa! 


ble (dé-miz’a-bl), - See Din —) 

That may be leased; aa, an 

by copy of 5 
de’ — — (Fr. demi, half, 

and sang, blood.) —— one who Js of 

half-blood. 


et dine ie, die 
pp. of démettre, to —— L dis, 
aside or asunder, and mettre, to put or lay, 
L. mitto, to send.) 1. The d decease of a royal 
ah gran, A ap oc 
So tencder is the law of sapposing 

pf Bis Oho itn 's) cleath, tit his natoral 

generally his denise, 

— ——— 

Macaulay, 


——— 

especially the death 
ot — person a 23 . decease,—3, In 
law, a conveyance or transfer of an estate 
So ans ot SS eS ee ot ee ae — 
for life. — Demise and redemise, a convey- 


n 


ance where there are mutual leases 
from one to another of the same land or 


something ont of it. 

Demise (dé-miz’), «4. pret. & pp. demised; 
ppr. demixing. “in lau, to transfer or con- 
vey, a5 an estate for life or for years; to 
lease.—2. To bequeath; to grant by will. 


What dignity, what honour 
Canst thou demiie to any child of mine? SAad. 
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Demiseable, ». Same as Demisable. 
Demi-semiquaver (de’mi-se-mi-kwi-vér), 


n. In music, a note, thus 2 of the value of 


one-fourth of a quaver. 
Humble: —— 


Demiss (dé-mis’}), @ 
* Demiss behaviour.’ Jer. Taylor. (Rare.] 
Demission —— LA sities or 
— down; relin ment; lon; 
erence, ‘A of sovereign 
authority." L'Estrange.—2. A lowering; 
ion; on. ‘ Demiasion of 
mind." Hammond, (In latter use rare 

or obsolete. } 

Demissionary (dé@-mi’shon-a-ri), a. 1. Per- 


Demissiy t (ae. — In a humble 


‘dé-mis’so-ri), a. In Scots law, 
ten e resignation or laying down 


of an o 
— (de'mi-sit), n. A half-suit, as of 


Demit ( (d6-mi at 
ppr. 12* Ny igh ne Wank Preps — and 
mitto, to sen } Tt To let fall: to cause to 


~—e or hang down; to depresa. 
d tet fall th 
aN ——— ig let AA e 


Qt 2 To submit; to humble. 

She heaven-born demits herself to mach 
earthly cry. Norris. 
& To lay down formally, as an office; to 
resign; to relinquish; to transfer. 

General Conwa: ears Rs ae, ee oe 
mission expired 

Demi-tint — -tint), n. In —— 
——— of colour between positive cht 
er shade, Commonly called Half- 

zoe 


Demi-tone (de’mi-tén), n. In musie, 
Demiurge, Demtarges ous (oad: érj, da’. 
mi-ér-gus), mn. (Gr. démiourgos — démios, 
ee = the —— from démos, the 
a work.) 1. — a 


; a 
hence, —8 maker of the world; the Cre. 
ator; 


world of sense. He was the chief of the 
lowest order of spirits or mons of the Ple- 


rporeal 
world. He could not, however, — to 
man the true soul or — t only a 
sensuous one, psyche. He was further re- 
garded as the origin of evil. 

It is much easier to believe that in some wa: 
—— on God —— tye existence 
ayer than the world te tho work of na infer 
demiurgus or other demon, Edin, Reo. 
2. In some Peleponnesian states of ancient 
Greece, one of a class of magistrates who, 
as their title implies, did the service of the 

le. Sometimes they seem to have been 


e chief executive min: at Ya mtr, 4 
e~ e- 


mi-érj a FP to a deralurge 
— — 


ar beyond all other polltleal of Christian. 
7 the — power of this retig over the 
of human opinion, Gieincey. 


Demi-villt Gite vil. n. In ow, 0 a half-vill, 


volt) (Fr deme 
Demi- (de'tni-volt), ”, (Fr der ane oe 
In the mandge, one of the sev 
Inthe mandy, one of the seven articlal 
fore-logs in a manner. 
Fitz-Eustace,. .. making denefvolt in air 
Cried, ‘Where's 
To fight for such a land?’ 
Demi-wolf (de'mi-wylf), n. Half a wolf; a 
—— Seen between a dog and 


ust Murderer. ‘e¢ are men, my liege. 
Macbeth, Ay, int the catalogue ye go for ae 
As hounds and ——2 mongrets, 


Shoughs, and demiteelmes are ch 

All by the anne of dog. sped 

Demobilisation (ismob' asm) n. 
The act of dis! troops; the condition 
of being demo! , and not liable to be 
moved on service. 

Demodflise os wt . & pp. 
demobiul 3 . demob ag. oJ a 
and E. smobiliee. and dismiss 


troops home; to disband. 


DEMONETIZATION 


gm ee) A apts Lagi! Pe (Gr, démo- 
and kratos, strength, 


ag, 
power.) 1. That of government in 
which the ragga poms of the state is vested 
in the people, and exercised by them either 
shang — pana * ancient 
or means of represen- 
tative instituti ts the constitutional 
states of modern 


— ar mae 


oppressor; 
Rat a weak t ain't the plan, 
Helpless us split beans on a dresser. 


Lowell. 
2 In the United States, the — given to 
the system of ciples held by one of the 
a a pe — parties * which that 
opposed to republican- 
ts main features are decentralization 
and —— — of the states —& Ina 
collective ——— people or populace, 
the populace regarded as rulers. 
Thence to the famous orators repair, 

Those ancients whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democracy. Ailton. 


Democrat, Democratist (dem‘é-krat, dé- 
mok'rat-ist), m 1. One who adheres to 


dem .—2. A member of the democratic 
y in the United States. 


—— i a. 
characteristic of democracy.— Democratic 
party, applied collectively to the members 
of that political party of the United States 


which holds the principles of democracy, or 
— ——— and autonomy of the 


ticalt (dem-é-krat‘ik-al), mn A 
democrat. Hobbes, 
cally (dem-é-krat‘ik-al-li), adr. 


en a democratical manner. 
dé&mok’rat-izm), ». Thé 





—— es or fd of — extreme 
— canism. 
Democratize —— Pat-2), v.t. To render 
democratic. 
Democraty, Democratie (dé-mok’rat-i), n. 
Democracy. 
This master-piece of wild democratic intrusted the 
—— en ioe of les chosen 
yearly. rong Aa ne, 


— dso émi-gor' gon), n. fox dat dai- 
—— emon, and Rigi ot aie } 
mysterious pagan 10 bey, 

viewed as an gine fy of terror rather than of 
worship, by some regarded as the author of 

creation, and by others as a famous magi- 
cian, to whose spell all the inhabitants of 

Hades were tage ‘The dreaded name 


Demoiselfe (i-miwa zel),n. [Fr. See Dam- 

1A young soene nay; & Smeets a lady's 
nas —2. A bird, the Numidian crane (An- 
thropoides Virgo): so called from its grace- 


fulness and ane of form. 

Demolish (dé-mol vt. [Pr. démolir, 
démolissant; L. to * down, to 
demolish—de, priv., and , to build, 


from moles, mass. } ‘To hcew ec wus down; 
to raze; to ‘destroy asa heap or structure; 
to separate the collected mass, or the con- 
nected parts of; to rnin; as, to demolish an 
edifice or a mound; to demolish a wall or 
fortification. 
The men who dematished the 
pave not always been abic: to 
in their minds, 


Demolisher (dé-mol‘ish-ér), n. One who 
sav waste am or throws down: one who destroys or 
waste; aa, a demolisher of towns. 
Demolishment# (é-mol‘ish-ment), n, Ruin; 
overthrow. 


Demolishments of kingdoms and whole rains 
Are wont to be my orators. Beau, & Fi. 
Demolition (d8-mé-l’shon), n. 2 act of 
overthrowing, lown, or estroying 
a pile or stru pa A, moe Ho destruction: as, 
— of a houne or of military 


Demon (aé’mon), n. [L. demon; Gr. dai- 


t, evil or ] L A spirit or 
— holding a middle place 
‘the celestial deities of — 


In cathedrals 
aah those which 
Macaulay. 


* * oe ee eee eee eS 


2 "The woul of « dead person —$. A very 
or cruel person. 


— — n. A female demon. 
Demonetiza’ (ae mon'et iz" W"shon), %. 
condition of 


The act of demonetizing; the 
being demonetized. 


The rapid fall in the value of silver—the result of 
the drmonetization of silver in Germany and the 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g,go; J, job; 


i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure.—See KEy. 
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increased proxtuctivencss of the American mines— 
threatens Indian government with serious diffi- 
culties, Newspaper. 

Demonetize (dé-mon’et-iz), vet. To divest 
of standard value, as money; to withdraw 
— circulation. 


(gold mohurs) have been Se 


Pr. the (East India) Company. 

D Demoniacal (dé-md‘ni-ak, dé- 
mé-ni‘ak-al), a. L Feades demons or 
evil spirits, 

From thy demondac holds. Milton, 
2 Influenced = fg produced by de- 
mons or evil sp! | 
Demonioe phrensy. Midton. 
8 Extremely wicked or cruel. 


Demoniac —— n. 1. A human 
bei d emon; one whose 
volition and —— mental faculties are over- 
powered, restrained, or disturbed in their 
regular operation by an evil spirit, or by a 
created spiritual being of * er.— 


2. One of a section of the Anaba who 
maintain that the devils will ul be 
saved. 

Demoniacally (1é-m6-ni‘ak-al-li), adv. In 
a demoniacal manner. 

Demoniacism (dé-mé-ni‘as-izm), n, The 


state of being —— the practices of 
demoniacs. 

Demonial (dé-mé'ni-al), a. Of the nature 
or character of a demon; relating or 
taining to a demon; characteristic o or 
performed by a demon or demons. [Rare.] 


No one who acknowledges dementia! things can 
jeny demons. Cudworta, 


—— (dé-mé‘ni-an), a, * the 
ualities or characteristics of a demon. 


Demonian spirits b-Artde'y from the clement 
Fach of his reign allotted, rightlier call'd 
Powers of fire, air, water. Milter. 
(dé-m0/ni-an-izm), ». The 
state of being by a demon. 
Demoniasm (dé-md'‘ni-azm), n. The state 
of being under —— oniacal influence, Bp. 


Warburton. 
Demonifuge (dimon. .t-t0), n. [L. daemon, 
—— and fugo, to put ut to ight) A charm 
or protection against stood 
more in need of a —— * Pennant. 

(dé'mon-izm), n. The belief in 
demons or false gods. 

The established th of the heathen world... 
rested upon the basis of demronsdeme. Farmer. 
Demonist (dé'mon-ist), n. A worshipper 

of demons. 

To believe the pening mind or minds, not ab- 
sclately and necessarily good, nor confined to what 
but of acting according to mere 

oa or fancy, is to be a Demmonist. Sha ftestury, 
Demonize (dé’mon-iz), v.t. 1. To render de- 
moniacal or diabolical.—2. To control by a 
demon; to give a demon or demons posses- 


sion of. 

Demonocracy (dé-mon-ok’ra-si), nm (Gr. 
daimén, demon, and krated, to be a 
The power or government of demons. 

try (dé-mon-ol'a-tri), n. (Gr. dai- 
mon, demon, and lafreia, worship.) The 
worship of demons or of evil spirita. 


ogic, démon-ol- 
o}"ik, dé’mon-ol-oj"ik-al), a. : te 


demonology. 

Demonol (dé-mon-ol’6-jist), n. One 

versed in demonology. 

(dé-mon-ol'6-ji), n. (Gr. dai- 

mén, demon, and , discourse.) A dis- 
spirits 


course on demons; a treatise on 
and their agenc 

Demenomagy (A6-mon-o/ma-$), n. Magic 
—— A a agency of demons. 
Demonomania (d@mon-6-ma"ni-a), mn. In 
med. a kind of mania under which the 


patient fancies himself poasessed by devils. 
Demonomist t (dé-mon'é-mist), n. (Gr. dai- 


min, demon, and nomos, law.] One that 
— — subjection to the devil, or to evil 
5p 


+ (dé-mon'é-mi), mn. The domin- 
ion of demons or evil ts. 
(dé‘mon-ri), n, Demoniacal in- 
fluence. 
What 


demoury, thinkest thou, ponrenes Vora? 
dite. 
Bepenahip (dé’mon-ship), n. @ state of 
a demon. 
bili de-mon'stra-bil’i-ti), n. 
foment ome ( * 
ble (ile-mon'stra-bl), a. [See 
DEMONSTRATE, } may be demonstrated; 
that may be proved beyond doubt or con- 
tradiction; capable of being shown by cer- 
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Demonstrance 
| stration ; proof. 


tain evidence, or by evidence that admits 
of no doubt; as, the truth of this proposition 
is demonstrable, 


The articles of our belief are as demonstrate as 
geometry. Ghawvgiie. 


de-mon'stra-bl-nes), n. 


Demonstrableness ( 
The quality of being demonstrable. 


(de-mon’stra-bli), ade. Ina 
manner to preclude doubt; beyond the pos- 
sibility of contradiction 
+ (de-mon’strans), n. Demon- 

‘ Demonstrances of how 
obstinacy is the cause.’ 
Holland. 


Demonstrate —— — 8 — * 
demonstrated ; 


point. out: to indicate; to make evi lent; 
exhibit; —22* in anat. to exhibit ‘ube 
parts of w hen dissected, as adead body, —2 To 
show or prove to be certain; to prove beyond 
the bility of doubt; to prove in such a 
manner as to reduce the contrary position 
to evidens — We — a 
problem geom or a pro 
ethics, by showing that the —————— 
surd or impossible. 
To demonstrate the eternal difference between a 


(de’mon-strat-ér), n One 


Demonstrater 
who demonstrates; a demonstrator. 
Demonstration 


(de-mon-stra’shon), 1. 
1. The act of demonstrating, or showing 
* an exhibition; a manifestation; a 

ow. 

Did 1 

5 fa wd plerce the queen to any desron- 

2 The act of ee proof, or 
proof beyond the possibility of doubt. 

To draw a particular troth from a general troth 
in which it is inclosed is deduction: from a 
and universal truth to draw consequences 
necessarily follow is demoustration. Fieming. 
& In math. a method of proof by which a 
result is shown to be the conse- 
S"erten at ayliogieae ai whose pons 
a series sy OB 
are either definitions, self-evident truths, 
or propositions already established. De- 
——“ are either arya or nese 


direct rf plntlinde ly pies — proceed 


ing by *8 or affirmative 

ends in the thing to be y ad arr A 
negative or kn 4, demonstration is that 
ps Bhat way Bl a wee | is shown to be a 


proving the of a contrary 
sition, —2 also riage nd ad @ 
Demonstration a priori is that by which on an 
effect is a necessary cause, or 


a conclusion ‘st drawn from something pre- 
viously known or proved, whether a cause 
or an antecedent. Demonstration @ pos- 
teriort is one by which either a cause is 
proved from an effect or a conclusion by 
something posterior, either an effect or a 
consequent.—5, In anat, the exhibition of 
parts dissected.6 Milit, an exhibition of 
— aye any bo — mer = 
operation of any w may be per- 
formed for the purpose of deceiving the 
measures which it is 


intended to ——— — him; as, gt 
Jeon made his first ion on Hol- 


He was compelled by the untional epic® to make 
a desmoustration of war, 
f 
jeenlecs, —— sors oie 
slong the frost, to oblige him to chow Bis Nand. 
Macdougall. 
7. In politics, a public exhibition by a party 


ot ite numbers, principles, &e. 
— — 


-mon'stra-tiv), 4. 

1. Showing or prov by certain evidence; 

having the power of demonstration; invin- 

cibly conclusive; as, a demonstrative argu- 
ment, or demonstrative reasoning. 


But nothing can be more demoustratiee evidence 
at the euantraytien pad mae ot 
their Cast, Cook, 


canocs. 
2 Having the power of showing with clear- 
—— nty; as, a demonstrative 


figare in painting.—3. In rhet. that pen 
or explains with clearness, force, aioe 

‘ Demonstrative eloquence.’ Blair,—4, Char 
acterized by, or given to the ‘strong exhi 
tion of any Tooling or quality; —— 
expressive; as, a manner; a de- 


May hasn't been too officious about me and too 
demons nitive. Dickens. 


— Demonstrative pronoun, in gram. one that 
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oaths tndiosien Eee o& to which it re- 
fers; as, this man; that 


Demonstratively (dé-mon’ —— ade. 
1 Domenstrastvey oe ce; roof which 
; Clearly; 


could see clearly and 
and m—— 


demonstrative manner, or with th the 
Tesla 


‘stra-tiv-nes 


2 Ina 
energetic exhibition of any feel: 


dé-mon’ 
Demonstrator (de’mon-strit-4r), nm. 1. One 
thin with cortainty oF Tith Indubitas 
or ubita 
— In anat. one who exhibits the 
dissected. 


when 
dé-mon'stra-to-ri),a. a 
te; having a 


beyond a 6 poe of doubt. 
Doumernset t (de-mor’éj), m. Demurrage. 
Demoralization gt apeteee n. 
(See DEMORALIZE. The act of subverting 
or corrupting morals; destruction of moral 
principles —& Mulit. loss of courage or self- 


- & 
Demoralize (1é-mo'ra-ia) vt. — 


mine the 
of the 
The native vigour erenps y Any mh 


2 Milit. to lower the tone or spirit of; to 
deprive of courage and self-reliance; te ren- 
der distrustful and hopeless; to render in- 


“ing ts Demosthenes the Greek a. Pertain- 


ing to reek orator, or 
Jemotl smat 
Demotic (dé-mo' oi, (Gr. démotikes, trom 
to ser apecttically Sp. 
common ple; ap- 
ing’ common pe of 
t as con from 
that used the priestly caste, called the 
hieratie. 
In the demetic or 
tem is a the hieratic, which is a degene 
ration of the h lyphic, which is bat a 
of the arvar. 
dem’stér), n. [See DEEMSTER| 
1. A deemster (which see).—2 In old Scots 


* the doomster or public executioner who 
nounced the doom or sentence. See 


t (demt) Derm] J ; 
Dempt (i ). pp. [See ] Judged; 


Therefore, Sir Knight, 
Aread what course of you is safest arompy. 


Speuser 
Demulce t gaye et. [L. demrudero. to 


stroke down. See DEMULCENT.] To soothe: 
—— ‘Saturn was demuleed 
Dem —— a. Ui. deveniiorns, 


down—de. Bg muleeo, to — to 
soften. } Softening; ; Jenient; as. 
oil is demuleent. 


(dé-muls‘ent), n. Any medicine 
which lessens the effects of irritation; that 
which softens or mollifies, as gums, rect 
— marsh- enews, and other mucilaginous 


— — — — —— act of 
soothing or attering. — w soothes 
or flatters; flattery. ‘The soft denvulsions 
ofa ar (de-mi —— — 


linger; 
Yet durst they not demir nor abide apon the camp 


2 To pause in ancertain to hesitate: | to 
mepend proceeding: £0 Sradhs coamuieotion 


nglish ambassacors ¢ a 
ib the F 

— te England he eure 

3 To have or to state scruples or difficulties; 





Fate, fiir, fat, f9ll; mé, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


néte, not, mive;  tibe, tub, byll; 


oll, pound; u, Se. abune; J, Se. fey. 
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to object healtatingly; to take exceptions; 
aa, they demurred to our propoaala —4. In 
law, to stop at any point in the pleadings, 
and rest or abide on that point in law fors 
decision of the cause; as, the defendant 
may demur to the plaintiff'a declaration, 
alleging it to be insufficient in law; the 
plaintitt may demur to the defendant's plea 
for a like reason.—Srx. To pause, doubt, 
hesitate, object. 

Damurt (démér), v4 1. To doubt of; to 
scruple; to hesitate about; as, to demur 
ubedience. Fenton, 


The latter I deneaer; for in their looks 
Much reason, aod im their actions oft appears. 


: Af citer. 
2 To put off; to keep in a state of delay. 
He demands a fee, 
And thes demure me whh a vale delay, Qnurrier. 
Demur (dé-mér’), n. 1. Stop; panse; healta- 
tion ag to the propriety of ing; sus· 
ponse of proceeding or decision. 
Works adjourned have many stays, 
Loag demars Dreed new delays. Sonethreesd, 
Exception taken; objection stated. 


All my ademrurs but double his attacks, Five, 
Me ybelcded. wroth and red, with fierce deer, 
Tenmyooe, 
Demure (2-mir), a. [From Fr. de maurs, 
of manners, having manners, from L. ntores, 
manners. Wedgwood and others incline to 
drive it from Fr. mér, mature, staid, from 
L. matures, ripe.} 1. Sober; grave; modest; 
duwnecast; as, a demure abaslng of the eye. 
With countenance demare and modest ce. 


rer, 
Affectedly modest; making a show of 
vity or decorousness. [This is the sense 
n which the word is now chiefly used.) 
The demure pariour-mald, as she handed the 
dishes and changed the plates, saw that all was not 
right, and was more derewre than ever. Triage. 
Demure? (dé-mir), cf To look with a 
grave countenance, 
Your wife, Octavia, with her modest eyes, . . . 
Denuring upon te, Shad, 
Demurely (dé-mir'li), ade. With a grave, 
solemn countenance; with a fixed look; with 
a show of solemn gravity. 
Esop’s damsel sat alerunrely at the board's end. 


Sacen. 


2* 


2 


i 


Demureness (dé-mir'nes), n The state of | 


bein 
or affected; a show of modesty, 
Demurity (dé-mfir’i-ti), m1 Demureness. 
2. An impersonation of demureness; one 
who acts demurely. 

She will act after the fashion of Richardson's de 
sorsritses. Lamed, 
Demurrable (démnu'ra-bl), a. That may be 
demurred to; that exception may be taken 


to. 
dému'rij), n. (See Dewur.] 
In maritiine law, (a) the time during which 
a vesse) is detained by the freighter beyond 
that originally stipulated, in loading or un- 
loading. When a vessel is thus detained she 
is said to be on demurrage. (+) The com- 
pensation which the freighter has to pay for 
such delay or detention. Demurrage must 
be paid though it be proved the delay is 
inevitable; but it cannot be claimed where 
it arises from detention by an enemy, tem- 
tuous weather, or through the fault of 
he owner, captain, or crew. The term is 
a also to detention of railway wag- 


goons, 

Demurrer (dé-mu’rér), vn. 1. One who de- 
murs,—2 In law, a stop at some point in 
pr pce and a resting of the decision 
of the cause on that point; an issac on mat- 
ter of law. A demurrer confesses the fact 
or facts to be trne, but denies the sufficiency 
of the facts In point of law to support the 
claim or defence. A demurrer may be ten- 
dered to the declaration, to the plea, to the 
replication, to the rejoinder, &c. A demur- 
rer is either general or special, the former 
being for some defect in substance, the lat- 
ter for some defect in form. 

Demus (dé'mus), ». See DEM, nn. 

Demy {dé-mi’), n. [Fr. demi, half.] 1. A 
particular size of paper; a size of paper in- 
tervening between royal and crown. Print- 
ing demy measures gt ge fo inches by 173, 
writing 20 inches by 154, wing 22 inches 
by Ft % A half fellow at Magdalen College, 

xfer 


demure; gravity of countenance real | 





He was elected into Magdalen College as a drwy; | 


@ term by which that society denominates those 
which are elsewhere called ‘scholars,” young men, 
who ke af the founder's benefaction, and suc« 
ceed in their order to vacant fellowships. Fedmecar. 


Demy (dé-mi’), a, Indicating a kind of paper, ' 


ch, chaln; ¢h, Sc. loch; yg, go; 5, job; 
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in size between royal and crown. See the 


nv. [The A. Sax. has this word in 

‘orms: denn means chiefly a bed, 
cave, lurking-place; den, denu, dene, a plain, 
a Valley, a i 
hollow plaée in the earth: usually applied 
to a cave, pit, or subterrancous recess, ased 
for concealment, shelter, protection, or se- 
curity; 24, a lion's den, 

The beasts go into dens. Job xxxvii 8. 

The chiklren of leeact seule them the denz, which 
are in the mountains, Judy. vi, 2. 
2, Any squalid place of resort or residence; 
& haunt: used always in a bad sense; as, 
dens of misery. ‘Those squalid dens . . 
the reproach of large capitala.’ Macaulay. 
& A narrow glen; a gulley; a dell. ‘The 
dowie dens o’ Yarrow.’ Old ballad. (Scotch, 
In this sense it is used in England as wel 
as in Scotland as an element in place-names; 
as, Hampden, Clieveden, Hawthornden. 

Den (den), ei To dwell asin aden. ‘Slug- 
gish salvages that den below.’ Fletcher. 

Den (den), n. A corruption of even in the 
phrase good even. 

God ye good den, fair gentlewoman, Shad, 

Denarcotize (dé-niirkot-lx), of. [De and 
nareotic.| To deprive of narcotine; as, to 
denareotize —_ 

Denariatet (dé-né’ri-it), n. [See DENAnIVS. | 
As much land as is worth one penny per 
annum. 

Denarius (dé-ni‘ri-us), ». [L., from deni, 
for deeni, by tens, ten each —decem, ten.) A 
Roman silver coin worth 10 asses or 10 The. 
of copper originally, and afterwards consid- 





Denarius of Tiberias Casar, 


ered equal to 16 asses, when the weight of 
the as was reduced to an ounce on account 
of the scarcity of silver. The denarive was 
uivalent to about 7jd. lish movey. 
There was also a gold denarins equal 
value to 25 allver ones. 
(de'na-rij, a. [L. denarius, See 
DENARIVs.) Con ten; tenfold, 
Se e number ten. 
Denationalization (dé-na’shon-al-iz-a”- 
shon), % The act of denationalizing; the 
condition of being denationalized. 
tionalize (dé-na’shon-al-iz), ef. pret. 
& pp. denationalized; ppr. denationalizing, 
(Prefix de, and nation.] Todivestof national 
character or righta by transference to the 
service of another nation. 

A ship bailt and registered in the United States is 
denetionalion’ by tring employed in the service of 
another sation and bearing its flag, Gwatrick, 

Denaturalize (dé-na’tir-al-iz), vt. pret. & 
pp. denaturalized ; per. denaturatizing. 
(Prefix de, and noturalize.} 1, To render un- 
natural; to alienate from nature.—2. To de- 
prive of naturalization or acquired eitizen- 
ship in a foreign country.— Te denaturalize 
one's self, to renounce one's rights and duties 
ag a citizen; to denationalize one’s self. 

They also claimed the Hlege, wh vod, 
of —— — p Hamed ati in —— 
patilicly renouncing their allegiance to their sover- 


eign, and of enlisting umber the ters of his enemy. 
FP reccvott, 


Denaturate? (dé-na’tér-At), vt, To render 
unnatural; to denaturalize; to deprive of 
natural qualities, 

Denayt (dé-na’), n. Denial; refusal 

My love can give no place, bhie no denay, SAak, 

Denay?t (dé-né’), ot To deny. 

Let mot wonted fealty be denayed, Of play. 

Dendiculus (den-di'ki-lus), n In arch. a 
member in the Ionian and Corinthian en- 
tablatures, occurring between the zophorus 
and corona, and, properly speaking, a part 
of the latter: a0 called because It represents 
denticuli, or small teeth, placed at equal 
intervals apart. 

Dendrachate (den‘ilra-kit), » [Gr. den- 
dron, a tree, and achatés, agate.) Arhbores- 


cent agate; agate containing the figures of _ Den 


shrubs or parts of plants. 
Dendrasp: (den-dras’pi-dé), n. pl. 
ilendron, a tree, azpis, aspidos, a 
eidos, resemblance.] A famil 


(Gr. 
of South 


DENDROGRAPHY 





See Denk.) 1. A cave or ! 


session of very long poisonous fangs, » 
forated, and permanently erect. e best 
known species is Dendraspis anguaticepe, 
or narrow-headed Dendraspis, about 6 feet 
long, slender, and a good climber. Its colour 
ja olive-brown washed with green. 
ton (den-drér’pé-ton), nm [Gr. 

dendrom, a tree, and Aerpeton, a reptile, from 
Aerpé, to ereep.] A genus of fossil am- 
hi 8, whose character was determined 
rom some teeth and small bones found in 
the hig ee a sigillaria from the coal strata 
of Nova Scotia. 

ndriform (den‘dri-form), a. [Gr. dendron, 
a tree, and L. forma, form.] Having the 
form or appearance of a tree, 

Dendrite (den‘drit), nm [Gr. dendron, a 
tree.] A stone or mineral, on or in which 
are figures resembling shrubs, trees, or 
mosses. The appearance is due to arbor- 
escent crystallization, resembling the frost- 
work on our windows, The figures gener- 
ally appear on the surfaces of and 
in joiuta in rocks, and are attributable to 

presence of the hydrous oxide of man- 

aneso, Which generally assumes such a 


8 Dendritical (den-drit'ik, den- 


Dendri 
dritik-alj, a, 1. Resemnbling a tree; tree- 
like. Owen.—2. Marked by resemb- 
ling shrubs, moss, &c.; said of minerals. 
See DENDRITE. 

Dendrobium (den-<iré'bi-um), ». [Gr. den- 
dron, a tree, and dios, life.) An extensive 
genusof epiphytes, dispersed over the whole 
of the damp —— parta of Asia; nat, order 
Orchidacex, species are very numerous, 





Deavlroblem (Pend redimm Falconer’) 


mg extremely in habit, some being 
little larger than the mosses among which 
they grow, while others are surpassed in 
stature by few of the order. Upwards of 
eighty species have been cultivated in hot- 
houses for the beauty of their flowers. 

Dendrocwla (den-dré-sé'la), ». pl. (Gr. den- 
dron, a tree, and koilos, hollow.) A section 
of Scolecida belonging to the sub-order Pla- 
narida. See PLANARIDA, 

laptes (den'dré-ké-lap"t&z), n. pl. 

[Gr. dendron, a tree, and kelapté, to peck 

with the bill.) The hook-billed creepers, a 

genus of tenuirostral birds, with the bill 

generally long and curved. There are seve- 
ral es natives of South America. 

(den‘drd-k6-lap-ti" ne), 1. 

ft A sub-family of American passerine 
irds allied to the Certhida See DENDEu- 
COLAPTES. 

Dendrodentine (den‘drélen-tin), wn [Gr. 
dendron, a tree, and E. dentine} A term ap- 
plied to that modification of the fundamen- 
tal tissue of the teeth which is produced 
by the aggregation of many simple teeth 
into a mass, presenting by the blending of 
the dentine, enamel, and cement a dendritic 
appearance. 

Dendrodont (den’dré-dont), mn [Gr. den- 
drom, a tree, and odows, odontos, a tovth | 
One of a fossil family of vertebrates, most 
probably reptiles, occurring in the old red 
sandstone near Elgin, so called from asection 
of the teeth presenting numerous fissures, 
radiating like the branches of a tree, consist- 
ing as yet of only ono genus—Dendrodus. 
It is possible that the dendrodont may be 
only a epecies of labyrinthodont. 

jus (den’dré-dus), nm. The name 

provisionally given to a foasil genus of ver- 

tebrates. See DENDRODONT. 


er, and | Dendrography (den-drog’ra-fl), n. [Gr. den- 


drow, a tree, and graphd, to write.] The 


African snakes, characterized by the pos | same as Dendrolagy. 


h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—See Kry. 
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De (den‘drojd, den- 
. (Gr. dendron, a tree, eidos, 
form.) mbling a small tree or shrub, 


Dendrolagus (den-drot’ a. (Gr. den- 
dron, a tree, and “Sond the tree- 


kangaroo, a genus of maraupial — be- 
longing to the kangaroo family. Two spe- 
cles, D ursinus and D, inustus, have been 
discovered in New Guinea. 
Dendrolite —* drol-it), mn (Gr. dendron, 
a tree, and — a atoue.] A petrified or 


Dendroid, 
droid‘al), a 


—— shrub, plant, or pars of a plant. 
——— Fosiat), n. One versed 
vindend dendro 
9, (dentro 01D, n. (Gr. dendron, 
a yee on logos, a discourse.] A discourse 


—— —S on trees; the natural history of 


tor elo (den-drom’et-ér), mn (Gr. 

dendron, a tree, and metres, to measure.) 
The name applied to an instrument of 
various forms for measuring the height and 
diameter of trees. 

Dendromys (den'dro-mis), n [Gr, den- 
dron, a tree, and mys, a mouse.] A genus 
of rodent quadra found in South Africa, 
which frequent the branches of trees, where 
they build their nests and bring forth their 
young. These animals belong to the family 
of mice, D. typua is the only species, It 


is about 3} inches long, with a tail 4} inches 
Dendrophis (den‘dro-fis), mn. (Gr. dentron, 
a tree, and ophis, a serpent.) A genus ot 


serpents, family Colubride. The species 
have a line of wider scales along the back, 
and narrower scales along the flanks, but 
their head is not larger than their body, 
which is very slender and elongated. They 
are found in India and Africa, and are not 
venomous. They live chiefly among the 
branches of trees and feed on reptiles By 
some naturalists they are raised into the 
family Dendrophide. 
Dene (dén), ». Pisee Dew. ] Old English for 
= or oy bee az an ending of place- 
Hawthorndene (Isle 
of MN Wight), &c. 


Dene (én), m. A hillock; a form of dune 
(which see) ‘Great banks bea denes of 
shifting sand." Kingsley. [Re 

Denebd (de'ned), x. wae] e — of a 
bright star (3) in the Mali of the Lion. 

1 (de-né-gat), et [L. denego, de- 
um, See DENY.) To deny. 

Denegationt (de'né-cA’shon), n, Dental. 

D tn [A. Sax. Dena lagu, law of 
the Danes} The laws which the Danes 
enacted whilst they had the dominion of 


— land, 

Dengue (deus’sh), n. [A corruption of E. 
dandy, the name given to the fever in the 
West Indies, from the stiff and constrained 
action it imposed on the limbs; and mistaken 
by the Spaniards for their word dengue, 
prudery, which very well also agrees with 
stiffness or constraint. The Spanish term 
Loti ay and became the name of the dis- 

A febrile epidemic disease, the 

pao of which resemble those that 


wea id —_—? a mixture of scarlet fever 


and rheumat 

i (dé-ni’a-b]), a. Seed Deyy.] That 
denied or contradic 

Denial (ile. nal), n [See Dane. ]_ L The act 
* comet contradicting, refusing, or dis- 
Hence with denial vain." Milton, 
2 — assertion that an affirmation or state- 
ment made is untrue; a negation; a con- 
tradiction. ‘An entire denial of the mir- 
aches.” Treneh, — Refusal to grant; the 
negation of & est or petition; the con- 
trary to gra nee, oF conce: ; as, 
his his request or or application met with a 
rejection or refusing to 
acknowledge; a ep a refusing to 
receive or embrace; as, a denial of God; 
a denial of the faith or the truth — 
Denial of one’s self, a declining of some 
gratidcation; restraint of one's appetites or 


Benkehi, Denix den'i-ché, den’iks), n, A 


Japanese —— with three heads and forty 
hands. The heads symbolize the sun, moon, 
and elements, and the forty hands the 
bounty of nature. 
Danier (dé-ni’ér), n. One who denies or con- 
cts; one who refuses or rejects; a dis- 
owner; one who does not own, avow, or 
pray tage as, a denier of a fact, or of 
the faith, or of Christ. 
Dentert (de’ni-r), n [Fr., from L. denarius, 
See DENARIUS,) A small denomination of 
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Denigratet (de’ni-grat), ot (L. _ 
de, and nigro, to blacken, from lack 
To blacken; to make black. Sir 

tion! de-ni-gri’ shon), n. The as act 
of making black; a blackening. Boyle. 

Denim (denim im} A coarse cotton drilling 
used for ove 





- Denison (de’ni-zn),n. The same as 











| 
| 


Denizen. 
Denstrate (dé-ni'trat), c.t. To set nitric acid 
aration (tbat -trii’shon), n. A disen- 


DE NOVO 
— that confers a distinct appel- 
On, 


Connetatioe names have hence been also cafied 
denemtnatr, because the subject which they dene 
minate is denominated by, or receives a name from, 
the attribute which they connote. F. S. Mall. 
2 That obtains a distinct name or appella- 
tion; that is distinctively designated. 


—— 


ter. 
Denominative (é-nonyin.at-iv), That 
which has the character of a denomination 


| 
— it'ri- t deprive of | Specifically, in gram. a verb formed from a 
petri deni  tipturie acid” Pop. | noun either subs — eter substantive or adjective," 
Denization (:le-ni-z4’shon),n. [See DentzEn.) | By "By — — — 
eae — ü— 
* —— of charters of dewtscfion were or that from which a name is derived. 
granted to icular persons of Irish descent from Eber, the — of the Hebrews, and dexowina- 
the reagn of Henry If, downwards, which gave them ter of the H ebrew tongue. Lighyoe. 
—*— posterity the (ul hts of cel" | Specifically, (a) in arith, that number placed 
— —— below the line in vulgar fractions, which 
Denizet (de-niz’), ct To make a denizen, shows into how many the integer is 
subject, or citizen of; to naturalize, divided. Thus in 4, 5 is the denominator, 
Th 4 Le for dentztng the 

— SETI Me Mt emis |g dat the ineger divided inte Be 
Denizen (de‘ni-zn), n. [The origin of this | parts are taken, that is, three-fifths. (5) In 
word has been disputed. W ood, how- aly. thee: in a vulgar fraction under 
ever, is no doubt right in taking it from , the line signifying division. 


©. Fr, deinzeia, one living within a city, from 
deins, dens, Fr. dans, in, within, a ** — 
* — from within, and thus o) 

‘In the Liber — of — 
of y pha re the Fr. deinzein, the original of 
the English word, is constantly o: 


pposed to 
Joreign, applied to traders within and with. 


out the privileges of the city franchise re- 
spectively.” Wedgwoed.] 1 In Bnglish law, 

an alien who is made a | lent by the sove- 

reign’s letters patent, holding a middle state 
between analien and anatural born subject, 
A denizen cannot sit in either house of _. 
Uament or hold any civil or military o 

of trust. Hence—2 A ee admitted to 
residence certain rights in a foreign 


country. 
Ye guls, 


Natives, or denizens, of blestabodes, Dryden, 
3. A citizen; a dweller; an inhabitant. ‘ De- 
nizens of alr." Pepe, 

Denizen (de’ni-zn) v.t. To make a denizen; 
to admit to residence with certain rights 


and privil ;  enfranchise. 
Dentzenship (le'ui-xn-ship), n. State of 
being a den 
peak he a, Bameas Dink, [Scotch.} 
ann n. A.light, open, two- 
ga mn 


for travelling, resem- 
bling a — — 

Denominable (dé-nom‘in-a-bl), a [See 
DENOMINATE.] That may be denominated 
ornamed. Sir T. Browne. 

Denominate (dé-nom’in-at), r.t. pret. & « pp. 
denominated; ppr. denominating. [L. deno- 
mino—de, intens., and nomino, to name. See 
NAME} To name; to give a name or epithet 
to; as, a race of intelligent beings denomi- 
nated MAN; actions are inated vir- 
tuous or vicious, according to their char- 
acter.—Srw. To name, call, style, designate. 

Denominate (dé-nom'‘in-at), 2. In arith. 
denoting a number which e the kind 
of unit treated of; qualifying: opposed to 
abstract; thus, secen pounds is a denominate 
number, while seven, — reference to 
concrete units, is abatra: 

tion (dé-nom'tn.&”shon), 1 The 
naming. —2. A name or appellation; 

a vocal , customarily used to express 

a thing ora ality in discourse; as, all men 

fall under the denomination ‘of sinners; 

actions fall under the denomination of good 
or bad.—3. A class, society, or collection of 

individuals, called by the same name; a 

sect; a8, a denomination of Christians. 


Their real was chiefly shown in the defence a ale 
denominational differences, Buck. 
Denomninn: asionaliem | anon aon al 
nm system © 

into different churches or Oe demomiantio 

in accordance with their —— emages reli. 
gions opinions; a denominational or class 
spirit; ce or devotion to a deno- 
mina 

We have ‘inflexional,’‘ seasonal,’ ‘denominational, 

and, mog content with this ia dissenting magazines 


at least, the snowstrous bi — — al 
renck, 


Denominationally —— — 
li), adv. * denomination or sect. 
Denominative (dé-nom’‘in-at-iv), a. 1. That 





French money, the twelfth of a sou. 
‘My kingdom to a beggarly ier.” Shak, 
Fite, fiir, fat, fgll; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; 


ndéte, not, move; 





— — — — — 


tn this sense the denomenater is mot necestarily a 
number, but may be any expression, cither pouitive 
or negative, real or tnaginary. Afat. Duct. 

Denotable (dé-nét'a-bl), a. That may bx 
denoted or marked. 
, Denotate (dé-nét'it), et Todenote. ‘These 
terms denotate a time." Burton. 
‘shon}, ». [L. denota- 


ting out, from denote, 


— — seule The aleeraeic⸗ 
* iuces is so denoterrew, that a person is knows 
sick by those who never saw him im health. 
on Payricgmemy. 
Denote ting. Ch dene et _ & pp — 
—— * to point 
out, to denote — 


“Tis not alone my inky cloak, ees seein, 


ar eps 


— Pulse denotes fever 
to cate; oe cl 
— Note, 3 quick pulse 


: from 
84 
Denousment — n. [Fr., from dé 


nouer, to untie—de ¥., and nouer, to tie: 
L. node.) A naturalized in 


on of any mystery, 
the the fase, as of any coure of conduct; the 


pass a representation ofthe moral hfe cf tmaa 
Denounce (dé-nouns’), vt. pret. & pp. de- 
nounced; ppr. denouncing. [Fr. dénencer; 
ae denunt ithe m9 down, nuntiare, to 

tell, declare.) 1. To declare solemnly; to 
proclaim in a threa manner; to an- 
nounce or declare, as a threat. 

I denennecr wnto that ye shall 
BOS. you this day, ye 2* 
iad ioe, “he — 
wrath.-—-2 To threaten by some outward 
sign or expression. 


‘Media —— AMMisten. 

8. To inform against; to accuse; as, to de- 
ne ee — * Denounced 
for a heretic.’ Dr. H. More. 

Denouncement (dé-nouns‘ment mn. The 
declaration of a menace, or of evil; denun- 
ciation. Sir T. Browne. 

Denouncer (dé-nouns‘ér), m. One who de- 


nounces, or lares a menace. 
Here comes the sad denonacer of my fate Dryden 


De novo (dé né’vd) [L.] Anew; from the 
beginning. 





tdbe, tub, byll; oil, pound; fi, Sc. abune; =f, Se. fey. 


DENSE 


—88 (Fr. dense; L densua, thick. ] 
. Close; compact; having its constituent 
—— ; thick; aa, a dense body; 
ease rs ; a dense cloud or fog. — 2. Crowded. 
{ 
The decks were dense with stately forms, 
Tennyson, 

4. In bot. a term applied to a panicle which 
has an abundance of flowers very close. 

Densely (dens‘li), adv. In a dense manner; 
compactly, 


Denseness (dens‘nes), n. Density (which | 


see) 

Denshire (den'thie), ». vt [Said to be con- 
tracted for To improve land 
by casting parings of turf, and stubble 
into heaps, which are burned into ashes for 

acompost, Wharton. 
Density (lene n. (L. densitas, thickness, 
e ck.) The quality of being 
— * or compact; closeness of con- 
stituent parts; con mp pg F is 
2s to ra and in p cs the den- 
of a —— — the quantity of 
— 2 — in it, under a given bi 
If a body of equal bulk with another fs of 


double — it contains double the 
— Or if a body contain — 
¢ same quanti lop of matter as another, but 


under a less ita density is greater in 
proportion as, fe ulk is less than that of 
the other. Hence, the density is directly 
—_ —— to the auantiy of mat matter, and 


bulk or mag- 

he ga relative quantities of matter 
in bodies are known by their gravity or 

weight, and when a body, mass, or quantity 

of matter is spoken of, its weig' * or gravity 

is always understood, that bei — 

measure of the density or quanti of 

nen weights of different bodies, of equal 

indicate their relative densities. 

pent dent), n. = form of dint (which see). } 

1.1 A stroke; a 

All his mayle — tes 
Show'd ail his bodie te tuto the cruel tent. 

2 _—_— made eS Sem, os a ea or 
no , & hollow or depression 
made ——— of a solid body; an in- 
dentation. 

The bullet, thet at the dimaace of no yords, wade 
avery considerable dent in a door 

Aisstary of tite Rayal Sectety. 


mlk. having 





Dent (dent), v.& To make a dent or small 


hollow. See INDENT. 
Dent (dent), n. IL dens, dentis, a tooth. 
mantfacturer’s name for the tooth 
comb, metallic brush, or card; also, cane 
al of the reed frame of a weaver's 


Dental (den’tal), a. dentalis, dental, from 
dena, deatia, a ] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the teeth.—2 In m, formed or pro- 
—— = = —2* the aid of the 

letters. — 
——— —— ——— of sym- 


bols and numbers used to signify the num- 
ber and kinds of teeth of a mammiferous 

and usually forming the main ele- 
ment in its ¢ character, Thus the 
dental formula ot cats or the genus Felis 


is: L = Cc, tt P. M. $3, M. 1230 
which signifies that th ey have three incisors 
on each side of each jaw; one canine tooth 
on each side of both was three premolars 
oe el eee a ee 
jaw, and two on each side 

ower jaw; and one true molar on each side of 
each jaw. The dental formula of man is: 


L $24, C.J}, P.M. $24, M. $=$ = 92. 


Dental (den’tal), m. An —* or letter 


formed oxy, Masago end of the tongue 
—— ody. pad th, or against the 
at covers Saath atte A tal 


d, t, dh (that is th soft, as in 

(den-tal‘i- dé), n. Tooth shells, 
a family of cirrhob molluscs, con- 
sisting of the single genus Dentalium (which 


see). 

Dentalium (den-ti‘li-um), n. [L. dens, a 
tooth.] A genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
the shell of which consists of a tubular 
arcuated cone, at both ends, and re- 
sembling the tusk of an elephant in minia- 
= = re are many ha known by the 

commen name of tooth-sh 

Dentaria (den-ti'ri-a), n. hn Caral-rot, a genus 
of plants, ae ee oe ** = 
are ornamental herbs treeping scaly 
root-stocks, from which they receive the 
names of coral-root and Den or tooth- 
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whorls of three, and the flowers are large 
and purple, There are about twenty 35— 
natives of temperate countries. 

bla is the only British species; it is a rare 
ant in woods and copses in the south-east 


(den’ta-ri), n. The bone in the | 

— aw of fishes and reptiles that sup- | 

awit — It is analogous to the lower 
a 


—— ta-rl), a. Relating to the teeth 
or ony teeth; as, the dentary 
bone in fishes. 


Dentata (ilen-ti’ta), n. [L., toothed (verte- 
bea) In anat, the second “vertebra or axis 

e neck. It differs from 
the other cervical vertebra 
in having a tooth-like (odon- 
toid) process at the upper 


pars: whence its name, 
tate, Dentated (den’- 


tatus, tooth 
dentia, a tooth. } Toothed: 
sharp teeth, w ith 
concave edges; 48, a dentate 
leaf, A dentated root is a 
fleshy branched root having Dentate Leaf. 





tooth-like prolongations, 

Denta' den'tit-si-li-at), a. [Den- 
tate and ciliate. } bot. having the margin 
fringed or tip- 

or 
ped with — a 
or hairs. — Gh uty 
tat-li), adv. In Dentate-cillate. 
a dentate man- 


ner; as, dewtately ciliated; dentately pin- 
natifid, &c. 


Dentate-sinuate (den‘tat-sin-a-at), a. In 
bot. having a form intermediate hetween 
dentate and sinuate, Written alao Dentato- 


sinuate. 
Dentation (den-ti'‘shon), ». Dentition 
(which see). Rare. 


. } 
Dentato-crenate (den-ta’té-kré‘nat), a, The © 


same as Crenato-dentate (which see 


Dented (derit'ed), a. Indented; impressed | 


with little hollows. 
Dentel (den'tel), ». Same as Dentil (which 


Dentelle (den-tel’), n. [Fr., from L. denti- 
eulua, dim. of dens, dentis, a tooth.) Lace; 


ornamentation resembling lace. 
Dentelli (den-tel'li), n. It. dentello, See | 
DEXTIL.] Ornaments cornices bearing 


den teks 

tooth.] Agenus Poot 

family Sparida, — oo 

taining several species living in shoa 
among the rocks, and esteemed excellent 

food. In each jaw they have four long 

conical teeth, hooked inward, and are ex- 


L. dene, dentis a 
opterygious fishes, 
—* con- 


ec voracious. D. vulgaris, the den- 
tex of Romans, called also the four- 
toothed sometimes attains the 


Sparus, 
length of 3 feet and the weight of 20 to 
S0 tba. It ia taken in t numbers in the 
mouths of the rivers in Dalmatia and the 
— and forms au important article of 


merce, 
Denticle (den'ti-kl), n. IL denticulus, alittle 


tooth, dim. of dens, dentis, a tooth.) A 
small tooth or jecting point. 
ticula: ticulated —*— tik’ rms, 


Den te, 

den-tik’h-lat-ed), a. [L. denticula 

DENTICLE. J a Having small teeth: aa 

denticulate leaf, calyx, or seed. —2. In arch. 

formed into. dentils, 

Deuticulately (den-tik’D-lit-li), ade. in. a 
culate manner; as, den ser- 

em denticulately ciliated, d&e. 

Denticulation (en-tik’d-la“shon), n. The 

state of being set with small teeth ornotches. 

Denticule (den'ti-kal), n. pe DENTICLE.] 

The flat projecting part of a cornice, on 

which dentils are cut. 

Dentioulus (den-tik’t-lus), x. Same as Den- 


Dentifactor qs i ie dena, 


denfiz, a too factor, a 
facio, fact oak — reg Lig 
man artificial teeth, gums, 
and used in dental 
(den‘ti-form), @ dena, a 
—— and forma, form. ] Saving the form 
a too 


Dentitrice (dent rey n, (Fr, from L. dens, 
a tooth, and frico, to rub.] A powder or 
other substance to be used in cleaning the 
teeth, as pulverized shells and charcoal. 


wort. The stem-leaves are opposite or in | Dentigerous (den-tij‘ér-us), a. [L. dene, 





DENUDATE 


dentiz, a tooth, and carry.) Beari 
or supporting teeth! supplied wi jot. 
Dentil ag = 


the 
little cubes inte 
which the square 
member in the 
bed. mening of 
an Tonic 





Dentils, 


— Com 
ite, api eey ef Doric cornice isdi 
eo a. Formed like 


Dentilation A vate til-d’shon), a. Dentition 
(which see). 
Dentilave (ilen’ti-lAv), mn. [T. dene, a tooth, 
—— to vash)] ‘A lotion for cleaning 


, Dentile (den’til), n. In conch. a amall tooth 


like that of a saw. 
 Dentiloquist (den-til’o-kwist), nm. One 
who practises dentiloquy; one who speaks 
thro the 
ny (erat -til’o-kwi), mn [L. dene, 
dentis, a too! or, to .]) The 
practice of — e teeth, or 
With the tee ‘ 
Dentin den'tin), n [L. dena, 
dentis, a 5 ¢ ivory tissue lying 
below the enamel and constituting the body 


of the tooth. It consists of an 


animal basis, di in the form of ex- 
tremely minute tubes and cells and of earthy 
pares es 

en'tin-al), a. Pertain the 
dentine. — . tubes, the as By tubes 


of the — or —— tissue of the tooth. 
They — from the pulp-cavity, or hollow 
of the tooth, and —— with a slightly 
wavy course ‘at right angles to the outer 


— den-ti-ros'tér), n. A bird of 
the tribe Dentirostres. 


sub-order (or tribe) of 
characterized 


like process on each side of the margin of 
= upper mandible. They are ous, 
rey on smaller and weaker b The 

r birds, shrikea, &c., belong to this 


(den’ti-skalp), n. [L. dens, den- 
fia, a tooth, and sealpo, to scrape pe} An in- 
strument for scraping or cleaning teeth. 

Dentist (den'tist), n. One who makes it his 
—————— extract teeth, re 
them when diseased, and replace em 
when necessary by artificial ones; one who 
vert dental surgery and mechanical 


Dentistic, Dentistical ge -tist Tk, den- 
a” a. Relating to dentistry or a 


Den (den'tist-ri), n, The art or pro- 
feasion of a — 
25*26 —8 n. IL dentitio, from 


— “The —2* pape tting of teeth me, 8 tooth} 

e or cu = 
fancy.—2 The time of —s teeth. 
8. In zool. the system of teeth peculiar to 
an animal; as, deciduous dentition; perma- 
— — See Dental Formula under 


——— a wi nf pret, “hed 5* 
ce ers a dens, a ‘o renew 
te ¢ teeth or have them renewed. 


She (the old Countess of Desmond) did dentize 
twice of thrice, coming her old testh, and ethers 


——— 
Damped (Cente) a. IL dens, Prom a 
resemblance. Resem- 

talons notes shaped like a tooth. 


Dentolingual (dewto-ling-gwal) a. (L.dens, 
dentiz, a tooth, and lingua, th —— 
term applied to a consonant ponte by 


applying — —— dnd nal on 


Ralingual lv ine » ihe songs 
ne a e 

to the ten ae te the an ee ee 
above them; a vat as, d, t, &, 


Denty (den'ti), a. (See  —— Dainty. 
o 


(dé-niid’at 


v.t. pret. & pp. de- 
nudated; ppr. den ing. IL denudo— 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g, go; 


J, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then, th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, arure.—Sce KEY. 


DENUDATE 


naked.) To strip; to denude. Hammond, 
Denudated (dé-niid'at, dé-niiudl’- 
iit-od), a [(L denudatus, naked, pp. of de- 
nudo See DENUDE.) 1, In bot. appearing 
naked, as plants when flowers appear before 
the leaves. —2. In geol. denuded. See DENu- 
DATION. 

Denudation ((é-niid.a'shon), a. 1. The act 
of stripping off covering; a making bare.— 
2 In geol. t the act of removing the surface 
of the earth by the action of water, either 
gradual or violent; the carrying away, by 
the action of ranning water, of a portion of 
the solid materials of the land, by which 
the underlying rocks are laid bare. 

Denude de. nad’), of. _ & pp. denuded; 
og 2* (L. denudo—de, and nudo, 

e from nudus, naked.) To 
divest of = covering; to make bare or 
naked; to strip. ‘ Denude a vine-branch of 
so leaves.” Ray.—Syy. To strip, divest, lay 

bare, uncover, dismantle. 

Denuded ((é-nad’ed), 
divested of covering; 
rocks, in geol. rocks exposed by the action 
of denudation. See DENUDATION. 

Denumeration (dé-ni’me-ra"shon), mn, In 
law, the act of present ent. 

Denunciate (dc¢-nun‘si-at or dé-nun'’shi-it), 
vt. (L. denuntio, denuntiatwa, See Dr- 
NOUNCE.] To denounce (which see) *An 
exigent interest to denunciate this new 
work.” Burke, 

Denunciation (dé-nun'si-A’shon or dé-nun’- 
shi-a”shon), s. IL denuntiatio, from denun- 
tio, See DkNOoUNCcE.] 1 The act of de- 
nouncing,—2.+ Publication; proclamation; 
annunciation; as, a faithfal de- 
nunciation of — 

She is fast my wife, 


Save that we do the dexwuctation lack 
Of oatward order, Shak, 
8. Solemn or formal declaration accompa- 
nied with a menace; or the declaration of 
intended evil; proclamation of a threat; a 
public menace; as, a denunciation of war 
or of wrath. 
of ecclesiastical error,” Motley.—4. In Scots 
lai, the act by which a person who has dis- 
obeyed the charge e given on letters of horn- 
ing is proclaimed outlawed or a rebel. The 
proclamation, before a recent Diligence Act, 
used to be m by a r-at-armes inh 
— nee of two witnesses the cross of 
linburgh, or the wearket-creas of the head 
burgh of Lah © — within which the party 


charged resi 

aa 5 (dé-nun'st-&t-iv or dé-nun’- 
shi-At-iv), a. Partaking of the character of 
a denunciation; denunciatory; prone to de- 
nunciation; ready to denounce. ‘The cla- 
morous, the idle, and the ignorantly denun- 
viative.” Farrar. 

Denunciator (dé-nun’si-at-ér or dé-nun'shi- 
at-ér), m1, He that denounces; one who 
publishes or proclaims, especially intended 
evil; one who threatens —2. One who lays 
an information against another. 

The denunctater does Rot — himself a part in 
judgment, as the accuser does 3 

Denuncia dé-nun'si-a-to-ri or dé-nun’- 
shi-a-to-ri), a. lating to or implying de- 
nunciation; containing a public threat; com- 
minatory. 

Denwere,t« Doubt. Chaveer. 

Deny (dé-ni), v.t. pret. & pp. denied; 
denying. (Fr. dénier; L. o—de, ——— 
and nego, to say no, which Pott regards as 
formed from nec, nor.) 1 To contradict; to 
wainsay; to declare a statement or —— 
not to be true. We deny what another sa 
or we deny a proposition. We 
truth of an assertion, or the assertion itself. 
2 To refase to grant; as, we asked for bread, 
and the man denied us it. 

Denied his heart his dearest wish, TJennysou, 
& Not to afford; to withhold. 
Who finds not Providence all and 
Alike in what he gives, and what denser? 
I care not, Fortune, what you me deny: 
You cannot rob me of free Nature's e 
Ravawe 098. 
4. To disown; to refuse or neglect to ac- 
knowledge; not to confess; to disavow; to 
reject. 
Here's a villain that would face me down . 
I did deny my wife and child. 


pend a. Stripped; 


.. that 
Shad. 


t 


id bare.--Denuded © 


x Uttering bold denuneiations | 
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de, and nudo, to make bare, from nudus, | —To deny one's self, to decline the gratifi- 


cation + f appetites or desires; to refrain 
from, to abstain; as, the tem man de- — 
nies himself the free use o spirituous Li- 
quors; I deay yop the pleasure of your 
company.—SYN ial 


ict, gainsay, dlis- | 


| 


allow, refuse, withhold, disavow, disclaim, — 


If prow:lly he ‘deny, 
Let better counsels ve his guides, cha 


2. To reject; to refuse. 
hever wear 


They 
Deserved favours that deny to take 
Ween they are offered freely, 9, Fletcher. 


" Denyingly (dé-niing-1l), ade. In a manner 
indicating denial. 


How hard you look and how denyingiy! Tennyson. 
Decbetrest (dé-ob-strukt’), vt. (L. de, and 
obstruo, to stop—ob, in the way of, and 
struc, to pile.}| To remove obstructions or 
pediments to a passage; to clear from 
anything that hinders the passage of fluids 
in the proper ducts of the body; as, to de- 
obstruct the or lacteals. 
Deobstruent (ié-ob’stry-ent), a. 
removing obstructions ; 
clear or open the natural ducts of the fluids 
and secretions of the body; resolving visci- 
dities; aperient. 
Deobstruent (dé-ob ‘stry-ent), n. In med. 
a medicine which removes obstructions and 
the natural passages of the fluids of 
body, a8 the pores and lacteal veasels; 
iol t; as, calomel] is a powerful deob- 


Deoculate ae kh wt. II. de, priv., 
and oculus, an € o deprive of eyes or 
eye-sight; to blind. Lamb, [{Ladicrous. ] 

(dé'i-dand), L * dandus, to 

yd aa to God] —— in English law, 

chattel whic’ been the im- 

— — — 
creature, and for that reason 


—— is, furfeited to the ki ing be applied 

ious uses and distributed in alms by his 
hig almoner. Thus, if a cart ran over a 
man and killed him, the cart was by law 
forfeited as a deodand. The crown, how- 
ever, most frequently granted the right to 
deodands, within certain limits, either to 
individuals, for an estate of inheritance, or 
as annexed to ds were alol- 
ished in 1846. 


For love should like a deudand 
Still fall to the owner of the land. Af/set bras. 


Deodar —— n. [Skr. devaddrn, that 

is, divine tree.] India, a word applied to 
different trees, principally of the nat. order 
Coniferm, — as they are, at the 
ticular p sacred by the Hindus. 
In Kumaon t — is given ta the Cedires 
Deodara, nearly related to the cedar of 
Lebanon, and has become its popular name 
in this country, At Simla the name is given 
to the Cupressus torulosa. 

Deodate (le’o slat), n. [L. Deo datum, . eh 
to Gud.] A gift or offering to God; a thing 
offered in the name of God. 


Of this sort, whatsoever their corban contained, 
ensnala Peet ewes etches stovcinde wae EOS 


Deodorant (dé-d/dér-ant), nm A deokeeiner 


(which see 
Deodoriza (dé dér-iz-4"shon), n. The 
rocess of ng or removi 
or noxious effluvia thro = 


Deodorize (dé-a/dér-iz), et peek. & pp. de- 
odvrized; ppr. deodorizoiy. [ x de, priv., 
and odorize (which sce)] To deprive of 
odour or smell, especially of fetid odour = 
sulting from impurities ; to disinfect; 
charcoal or quicktime deodorizes night soil 

Deodorizer (dé-6'dér-iz-¢r), n That which 
core odour; specifically, a substance 
which has the power of destroying fetid 
es = ¢, chloride of zine, nitrate 


of lead, & 

Deonerate | (dé-on’ér-at), ef. IL deonero, 
deoneratum, to disburthen—de, priv., and 
onero, to burthen, from onus, oneris, a bur- 
then.} To 


unload 
Deontclogical ( (dé-on'to-lo"jik-al), a. Re- 
Deontologist 


“anata, n. One 


CAapenan. 





In med. | isa 
having power to | 


DEPART 





doctrine of ethics, which is founded on the 
—— of ne i ead — by their ten- 


te —— — lit), * In bot. 
a term applied to mosses when the opercu- 
—— oo not nvm ag aria spontaneously from 


Deoppiiate (ie —— — vt — — 
of eee tor ob, in & in — a 
close.) To free from obstractions; 
shon), mn The 
— (Rare. Deobstra- 
lent. [Rare, 


ivet ts — n. A medi- 

cine to clear obstructiona [Rare.] 

Deordinationt (dé-or'din-&"shon), 0 (Ld, 
priv., and ordinatio, a setting in order, ar- 
rangement. See ORDINATION. } Disorder. 
‘Excess of riot and deordination." Jer. 


Taylor. 
Decacuiate' { (déorkGtit), wt [L deosn 
—— — ias warmly—de, intena, 

, to kiss See OscvLaTEe) Te 
Deosculation t ——— nm oA 


_Deoxidate (dé-ok’sid 
pet and td atte 


m the state 


Deoxidation —— —— act 
or reducing from the state of an 
ain ce 


Deoxidization (dé-ok’sid-iz-A"shon), n. De- 
oxidation. 


Deoxidize (dé-ok’sid-i2 vt & pp. de- 
oxidized; ppr. 55 oe —— 


sid-iz-ment), - — —— 
abstraction 


process of the of oxygen A 
psa tee yr hgree to , for instance, in 
many cases be deoxidized by heating it with 
carbon or in a stream of hydrogen gas, ia 


which case it my gerard to the process of 
deoxidation, and the metal tery 


dé-ok'si-jen-i" ‘Shon ), nt 
The act or operation of depriving af oxy- 
n. 


L. pingere, to 
lL. To paint; to ——— to 
as by painting the resem 


And do unwilling worship to the saint, 
That on his shieid depasnied he did set. Spenser” 


2 To describe, as in words 
i a Oey eae oun al oe eee ee 
memorable persons . . . &efaweted. Media 
8. To mark with, or as with, colour; to stain. 
vermeil cheeks 


‘Silver “ha her depaint’ 
Depaintert * ) A 
Depart ( ek iF 555 


2** hee P. i To 
ART. or —— 
from: used absolutel 7 with before 
the place or object } 
He thet hath no stomach to this fem. 
Let hits depart, ; 


Depart from me, ye carsed, into everlasting fre. 
Mat. xxv. at 


Seeder tn 0 Soave, to desist, as from 
forsake; to abandon. 

Te cleaved unto the sau of Jerboa, be peed 
erefrom, 


or th — 
from and do seek 
— 


ata Sava to deviate from; to forsake; 
not to adhere to or follow; as, we cannet 
depart from our rules. 


i have not departed from thy Judgments. 


4 To desist; to leave; to abandon; as, he 
would not depart from his , Pesel- 
tion, or demand.— 5. To pass away; to be 
lost; to perish; to vanish. 

The glory is departed from Israel. 1 Sam. iv. 2, 


6. To die; to decease; to leave this world 


now lettest thou th: servant depard in peace 
ee eet ¥ Leke bp 
7. To cease. 

The prey departeth not. Nah. ii 2. 


8. To deviate; to vary. 
Mf the plan of Gs convention be fownd te aypurt 
republi principles. Madison 


9. In law, to deviate from the title or de- 





Ho shat duatstt se boleee men, hall be donde bo 
fore the angeis of God. Luke xii. q versed in deon’ 

1 had well thou would’st have deniad Beat. —* -tol’o-ff), . [Gr. deon, 
rice. that I might have cudgelled thee out of thy — —— is 
sirughe life. Desk, Plading or right and logos, discourse.} The 
5.4 To contradict; to repel. aclence of d a term assigned fol- 

That | can deny by a circumstance. SAad. lowers of Jeremy —— te to their own 
Fite, far, fat, | fall; mé, met, her; pine, pin; nédte, not, mive;  tibe, tub, byll; 


oil, pound; i, Sc. abune; , Se. fey. 





ae 


DEPART 
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fence in pleading. ———— to 
with; in pleading 1 nee 


Faith, sir, l can hardly depart with roa cones! 


Sry, To leave, retire, go, desert, apostatize, 
deviate, vary, a die. 
Depart (dé-pirt’), vt, 1. To leave; to nae 


from; as, to rt this life.” ‘Erel 
his house.’ ‘To depart Kome, 3 
Jonson, 


* Your answer, air !—Shall I a spat 
T thas detest?'—* Oh, misera! lott" Crabde, 
2 +(In this and next sense equivalent to dis- 
part.) To aivide or separate ; to part tho- 
roughly. ‘Which —— now from Logris 
lo ont” Spenser, The marriage ser- 
vice, in the ancient prayer-books of the 
Charch of England, had, ‘till death us de- 
part,’ or ‘till alimony or death us departs,” 
which has been corrupted into, ‘ till death 
us do part,” Compare Hudibras ‘i's 
Petre they settle their hands and — 
yy Or death aepares, 
3. F rae, into parts or shares. 
dé-piirt’), n 1. The act of goii 
aways death. _ 


gers Ce ee ke net at my defers 


1 gave this unto Julia. 
2. Division; tion, as of a compound 
“Water of de- 


substance into its in elomeute. 
Bacon. 


Gopartetie’ { (dé-pirt’a-bl), a. Divisible. 


shall go to th 
net bean rall go e awe female it shall 


Departed (dé-piirt’ed), p. and a. 1. Gone 








from; vanished; dead.—2. With the definite 
Fhe depart reed i saual ‘to the term “the 
e equ e@ term ‘the 
**8 L One who de 

‘ nm w \- 

parts. —2. Departer (de who refines metals by sepa- 


—* (dé- "i — 
ting ), nm on. 
¢ life AS mn aa ‘s hak, 


rt’ af rs (Fr. d¢- 
DEPART. } F + The act of 
eparture. separation or 
division. 3. A division of territory; one of 
vinces or districts into which a 
—— is pg - ————_ or other 
as, the departments of France.— 
—— allotnven t or branch of busi- 
ness; a distinct province, in which a class 
of duties are allotted toa particular — 
son; a distinct branch, as of science, 
—— 5* * t the partment; the 
went ; 
natural history. . 


Each (Dante ond Milton) in his *— is 
incoanparal sig facantay. 


in 


—— (dé-pirt'ment-al),a. 1. Per- 
— — m, as of a 


** cane 3 Le pate Revetotioninte ma +78 with 


—* unhappy king 
* 





ch, chain; ¢h, Sc. loch; g. go; 


j, job; 


fi, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; 


END OF VOL. L 








DEPASCENT 
2 Of or pertai to 4 department or r 
—W mee a = office, Me 


the like. ‘The petty details of departiner tal 
business.’ Sir. 3. Ci ; 


Creasy. 
Tring ara (dé-pirt’ir), nm 1. The act of 
go: away; a — from or etary 

c= 


; a8, a rture from Lagden, 
rture from this happy Milton.— 
Death; decease; remoy trem the present 


life. 
The time of my deperture is at hand. 2 Tim. tv. 6. 


&% A forsaking; abandonment. ‘The fear of 
the Lord and departure from evil.’ Tillot- 
son. —4. Deviation, as from a standard, rule, 
- — — asofa purpose; as, 

from a purpose. ‘Any depar- 
here from a national standard.’ Prescott.— 
6, Ruin; destruction. Ezek. xxvL.18.—6 1 The 


act of se or putting away, as by 
divorce; se on; divorce. No other 
remedy. . ut absolute departure,” Milton, 


7. In navigation, (a) the distance of two 

he el, counted in 
miles of the equator; distance in nauti- 
cal miles which a vessel has sailed to the 
east or to the west of the meridian from 


which she started. (6) The bearing or posl · 
tion of an object from which a vessel * 
mences her dead reckoning.—8, In law, the 
desertion of the ground which a party has 
taken in his antecedent and resort 
to another. —S5yx. Wi wal, "deviation, 
abandonment, 

—— —— a. i 


Feeding. 


Ww, wig; wh, whig; zh. arure,—See Key. 
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